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CHINA,  a  country  of  Afia,  fituated  on  the  moft 
eafterly  part  of  that  continent.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Tartary  5  from  which  it  is  divided, 
’partly  by  a  prodigious  wall  of  1500  miles  in  length, 
’and  partly  by  high,  craggy,  and  inaccetTible  mountains. 
On  the  eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  ;  on  the  weft, 
by  part  of  the  Mogul’s  empire,  and  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  other  ridges  of  high 
mountains  and  fandy  deferts  }  on  the  fouth,  it  is  bound¬ 
ed  partly  by  the  kingdoms  of  Lao,  Tonquin,  Ava,  and 
Cochin-China,  and  partly  by  the  fouthern  or  Indian 
fea,  which  flows  between  it  and  the  Philippine  iflands. 
There  are  feveral  ways  of  computing  its  length  and 
breadth.  According  to  fome  of  thefe,  it  is  reckoned 
1269,  1600,  or  1800  miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in 
breadth  :  however,  by  the  beft  and  lateft  accounts, 
this  vaft  country  is  fomewhat  of  an  oval  form,  the 
breadth  being  leis  than  the  length  by  little  more 
than  a  fourth  part.  It  contains  15  provinces,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  that  of  Lyau-tong,  which  is  fituated  without  the 
great  wall,  though  under  the  fame  dominion.  Their 
names  are,  1.  Shenfi,  2.  Shanfi,  3.  Pecheli,  which 
are  fituated  on  the  north  fide,  along  the  wall  $  4.  Shan- 
tong,  5.  Kyan-nang,  6.  Che-kyang,  7.  Fo-kyen, 
which  are  fituated  along  the  eaftern  ocean  ;  8.  Quang- 
tong,  9.  Quang-fi,  10.  Yu-nan,  11.  Se-chuen,  which 
ftretch  themfelves  towards  the  fouth  and  fouth-wefl  ; 
and,  12.  Honan,  13.  Hu-quand,  14.  Quey-chew, 
15.  Kyang-fi  j  which  take  up  the  middle  part.  For 
a  particular  defeription  of  all  thefe,  fee  their  proper 
articles. 

The  origin  of  all  nations  is  involved  in  obfeurity 
and  fable,  but  that  of  the  Chinefe  much  more  fo  than 
any  other.  Every  nation  is  inclined  to  aflume  too 
high  an  antiquity  to  itfelf j  but  the  Chinefe  carry  theirs 
beyond  all  bounds.  Indeed,  though  no  people  on 
earth  are  more  exaft  in  keeping  records  of  every  me¬ 
morable  tranfa&ion,  yet  fuch  is  the  genius  of  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  for  fuperflition  and  fable,  that  the  firft  part  of 
their  hiftory  is  defervedly  contemned  by  every  rational 
perfon.  What  contributes  more  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  Chinefe  hiftory  is,  that  neither  we,  nor  they  them¬ 
felves,  have  any  thing  but  fragments  of  their  ancient 
hiftorical  books ;  for,  about  213  years  before  Chrift, 
the  reigning  emperor  Si-whang-ti  caufed  all  the  books 
In  the  empire  to  be  burned,  except  thofe  written  by 
lawyers  and  phyficians.  Nay,  the  more  effedtually  to 
deftroy  the  memory  of  every  thing  contained  in  them, 
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he  commanded  a  great  number  of  learned  men  to  be 
buried  alive,  left,  from  their  memories,  they  fhould 
commit  to  writing  fomething  of  the  true  memoirs  of 
the  empire.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  Chinefe  annals  is 
complained  of  even  by  their  moft  refpe£Ied  author  Con¬ 
fucius  himfelf ;  who  alfo  affirms,  that  before  his  time 
many  of  the  oldeft  materials  for  writing  fuch  annals  had 
been  deftroyed. 

According  to  the  Chinefe  hiftories,  the  firft  mo¬ 
narch  of  the  whole  univerfe  (that  is,  of  China),  was 
called  Puon-hu,  or  Puen-cu .  This,  according  to  fome, 
was  the  firft  man  5  but  according  to  Bayer  and  Men- 
zelius,  two  of  the  greateft  critics  in  Chinefe  litera¬ 
ture  that  have  hitherto  appeared,  the  word  fignifies 
the  highejl  atitiquity.  Puon-ku  was  fucceeded  by  Tiene- 
hoang ,  which  fignifies  the  etnperor  of  heaven .  They  call 
him  alfo  the  intelligent  heaven,  the  fupreme  king  of 
the  middle  heaven,  &c.  According  to  fome  of  their 
hiflorians,  he  was  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  of  the  cy¬ 
clic  characters  by  which  they  determine  the  place  of  the 
year,  &c.  Tiene-hoang  was  fucceeded  by  Ti-hoang 
(the  emperor  of  the  earth),  who  divided  the  day  and 
night,  appointing  30  days  to  make  one  moon,  and  fix¬ 
ed  the  winter  folftice  to  the  nth  moon.  Ti-hoang 
was  fucceeded  by  Gine-hoang  (fovereign  of  men), 
who  with  his  nine  brothers  fhared  the  government 
among  them.  They  built  cities,  and  furrounded  them 
with  walls  ;  made  a  diftin&ion  between  the  fovereign 
and  fubjeCts  ;  inftituted  marriage,  &cc. 

The  reigns  of  thefe  four  emperors  make  up  one  of 
what  the  Chinefe  called  kt,  “  ages,”  or  “  periods,”  of 
which  there  were  nine  before  Fo  hi,  whom  their  moft 
fenfible  people  acknowledge  as  the  founder  of  their 
empire. 

The  hiftory  of  the  fecond  hi  contradicts  almoft  every 
thing  faid  of  the  firft  \  for  though  wre  have  but  juft 
now  been  told  that  Gine-hoang  and  his  brethren  built 
cities  furrounded  with  walls  \  yet,  in  the  fucceeding 
age,  the  people  dwelt  in  caves,  or  perched  upon  trees 
as  it  were  in  nefts.  Of  the  third  hi  we  hear  nothing  *, 
and  in  the  fourth,  it  feems  matters  had  been  ftill  worfe, 
as  we  are  told  that  men  were  then  only  taught  to  re¬ 
tire  into  the  hollows  of  rocks.  Of  the  fifth  and  fixth 
we  have  no  accounts.  Thefe  fix  periods,  according  to 
fome  writers,  contained  90,000  years  \  according  to 
others,  1,100,750. 

In  the  feventh  and  eighth  //,  they  tell  us  over  again 
what  they  had  faid  of  the  firft  \  namely,  that  men  be- 
A  gan 
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China,  gan  to  leave  their  caves  and  dwell  in  houfes,  and  were 
'""■'Y'"— ^  taught  to  prepare  clothes,  &c.  Tchine-fang,  the  firft 
monarch  of  the  eighth  ki,  taught  his  fubje&s  to  take 
off  the  hajr  from  Akins  with  rollers  of  wood,  and  co¬ 
ver  themfelves  with  the  Ikins  fo  prepared.  He  taught 
them  alfo  to  make  a  kind  of  web  of  their  hair,  to  ferve 
as  a  covering  to  their  heads  againft  rain.  They  obey¬ 
ed  his  orders  with  joy,  and  he  called  his  fubje&s  people 
clothed  with  Jkins.  His  reign  lafted  350  years  ;  that 
of  one  of  his  fucceffors,  alfo,  named  Yeou-tfao-chi, 
lafted  more  than  300  •,  and  his  family  continued  for 
1 2  or  18,000  years.  But  what  is  very  furprifing,  all 
thefe  thoufands  and  millions  of  years  had  elapfed  with¬ 
out  mankind’s  having  any  knowledge,  of  fire.  This 
was  not  difcovered  till  towards  the  clofe  of  this  period, 
by  one  Souigine.  After  fo  ufeful  a  difcovery,  he 
taught  the  people  to  drefs  their  vi&uals  ;  whereas  be¬ 
fore  they  had  devoured  the  flelh  of  animals  quite  raw, 
drunk  their  blood,  and  fwallowed  even  their  hair  and 
feathers.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
fifliing,  letters,  & c. 

In  the  ninth  period,  we  find  the  invention,  or  at 
leaft  the  origin  of  letters,  attributed  to  one  Tfang-hie, 
who  received  them  from  a  divine  tortoife  that  carried 
them  on  his  (hell,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  Tfang-hie.  During  this  period  alfo,  mufic,  mo¬ 
ney,  carriages,  merchandife,  commerce,  &c.  were  in¬ 
vented.  There  are  various  calculations  of  the  length 
of  thefe  ki  or  periods.  Some  make  the  time  from 
Puan-ku  to  Confucius,  who  flourilhed  about  479  years 
before  Chrift,  to  contain  279,000  years  ;  others, 
2,276,00c;  fome,  2,759,860  years  5  others,  3,276,000; 

6  and  fome  no  lefs  than  96,961,740  years. 

Fabulous  Thefe  extravagant  accounts  are  by  fome  thought 
hjftory  ex-  to  conta;n  obfoure  and  imperfeft  hints  concerning  the 
p  aiD£  ‘  cofmogony  and  creation  of  the  world,  &C.  Puon-ku, 
the  firft  emperor,  they  think,  represents  eternity  pre¬ 
ceding  the  duration  of  the  world.  The  fucceeding 
ones,  Tiene-hoang,  Ti-hoang,  and  Gine-hoang,  they 
imagine,  fignify  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  earth, 
and  the  formation  of  man.  The  ten  ki  or  ages,  nine 
of  which  preceded  Fo-hi,  mean  the  ten  generations 
preceding  Noah.  This  may  very  poftibly  be  the  cafe; 
for  about  300  years  before  Chrift,  fome  jews  travelled 
into  China,  who  might  have  made  the  Mofaic  writings 
known  there. 

What  we  have  now  related,  contains  the  fubftance 
of  that  part  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  which  is  entirely 
fabulous.  After  the  nine  ki  or  “  ages”  already  taken 
notice  of,  the  tenth  commenced  with  Fo-hi ;  and  the 
hiftory,  though  ftill  very  dark,  obfcure  and  fabulous, 

7  begins  to  grow  fomewhat  more  confident  and  intel- 

Reign  of  ligible.  Fo-hi  was  born  in  the  province  of  Shenfi. 
Fo-hi.  His  mother  walking  upon  the  bank  of  a  lake  in  that 

province,  faw  a  very  large  print  of  a  man’s  foot  in 
the  fand  there  ;  and,  being  furrounded  with  an  iris  or 
rainbow,  became  impregnated.  The  child  was  named 
Fo-hi ;  and,  when  he  grew  up,  was  by  his  country¬ 
men  ele&ed  king,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  merit, , 
and  ftyled  Tyent-tfe ,  that  is,  “  the  fon  of  heaven.”  He 
invented  the  eight  qua ,  or  fymbols,  confiding  of  three 
lines  each,  which,  differently  combined,  formed  64  cha¬ 
racters  that  were  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  every  thing. 
To  give  thefe  the  greater  credit,  he  pretended  that 
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he  had  feen  them  infcribed  on  the  back  of  a  dragon-  China, 
horfe  (an  animal  fhaped  like  a  horfe,  with  the  wings  — 1 v— J 

and  fcales  of  a  dragon),  which  arofe  from  the  bottom 
of  a  lake.  Having  gained  great  reputation  among  hi3 
countrymen  by  this  prodigy,  he  is  faid  to  have  created 
mandarins  or  officers,  under  the  name  of  dragons. 

Hence  we  may  afiign  a  reafon  why  the  emperors  of 
China  always  carry  a  dragon  in  their  banners.  He  al¬ 
fo  inftituted  marriage,  invented  mufic,  &c.  Having 
eftablifhed  a  prime  minifter,  he  divided  the  government 
of  his  dominions  among  four  mandarins,  and  died  after 
a  reign  of  1 1 5  years.  8 

After  Fo-hi  followed  a  fucceflion  of  emperors,  of  Miraculous 
whom  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded,  except  that  in  f°hhce» 
the  reign  of  Tau ,  the  feventh  after  Fohi,  the  fun  did 
not  fet  for  ten  days,  fo  that  the  Chinefe  were  afraid  of 
a  general  conflagration.  This  event  the  compilers  of  9 
the  Univerfal  Hiftory  take  to  be  the  fame  with  that  Hypothecs 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joftiua,  when  the  fun  and  concerning 
moon  flood  ftill  for  about  the  fpace  of  a  day.  Fo-hi thi* 
they  will  have  to  be  the  fame  with  Noah.  They  ima-ant  °*  U 
gine,  that  after  the  deluge  this  patriarch  remained  fome 
time  with  his  defcendants  ;  but  on  their  wicked  com¬ 
bination  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  he  feparated  him- 
felf  from  them  with  as  many  as  he  could  perfuade  to 
go  along  with  him;  and  that,  ftill  travelling  eaftward, 
he  at  laft  entered  the  fertile  country  of  China,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  vaft  empire. — But,  leaving  thefe 
fabulous  and  conjectural  times,  we  (hall  proceed  to  give 
fome  account  of  that  part  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  which 
may  be  more  certainly  depended  on. 

As  the  Chinefe,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  almoft 
all  nations,  have  never  fought  to  conquer  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  rather  to  improve  and  content  themfelves 
with  their  own,  their  hiftory  for  many  ages  furnifhes 
nothing  remarkable.  The  whole  of  their  emperors, 
abftra&ing  from  thofe  who  are  faid  to  have  reigned  in 
the  fabulous  times,  are  comprehended  in  22  dynafties, 
mentioned  in  the  following  table. 


1.  Hya,  containing 

2.  Shang ,  or  lag, 

3.  Chew , 

4.  TJin, 

5.  Han, 

6.  Hew-han , 

7.  TJin, 

8.  Song , 

9-  m , 

10.  Lyang, 

11.  Chin, 

12.  Swi, 

13.  Twang, 

14.  Hew -lyang, 

15.  Hew- tang, 

1 6.  Hew-tjtn, 

17.  Hew-han, 

18.  Hew -chew, 

19.  Song, 

20.  Iwen, 

21.  Ming , 

22.  Tfing,. 


Emperors 

Before  Chrift. 

17 

2207 

28 

17  66 

35 

1122 

4 

248 

25 

206 

After  Chrift. 

2 

220 

15 

465 

8 

220 

5 

479 

4 

502 

4 

557 

3 

20 

618 

2 

907 

4 

923 

2 

936 

2 

947 

3 

95i 

18 

960 

9 

1280 

16 

1368 

1645 

This 
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Incurfions 


This  table  is  formed  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Jefuit  Du  Halde,  and  is  commonly  reckoned  to  be 
the  mod  authentic  ;  but  according  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  hypothefis  of  the  compilers  of  the  Univerfal 
Hiftory,  who  make  Yliu  cotemporary  with  Jolhua,  the 
dynafty  of  Hya  did  not  commence  till  the  year  before 
Chrift  1357  ;  and  to  accommodate  the  hiftory  to  their 
hypothefis,  great  alterations  mud  be  made  in  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  dynafties. 

The  moft  interefting  particulars  of  the  Cbinefe  hi- 
of  the  Tar-  ftory  relate  only  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  who 
tars*  at  laft  conquered  the  whole  empire,  and  who  ftill  con¬ 

tinue  to  hold  the  fovereignty  ;  though  by  transferring 
the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Peking,  and  adopting  the 
Chinefe  language,  manners,  &c.  Tartary  would  feem 
rather  to  have  been  conquered  by  China,  than  China 
by  Tartary.  Thefe  incurfions  are  faid  to  have  begun 
very  early  ;  even  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Shun, 
fucceffor  to  Yau  above  mentioned,  in  whole  reign  the 
miraculous  folflice  happened.  At  this  time,  the  Tar¬ 
tars  were  repulfed,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  their  own 
territories.  From  time  to  time,  however,  they  conti¬ 
nued  to  threaten  the  empire  with  invafions,  and  the 
northern  provinces  were  often  a&ually  ravaged  by  the 
Tartars  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  the  year  before 
Chrift  213,  Shi-whang-ti,  having  fully  fubdued  all  the 
princes,  or  kings  as  they  were  called,  of  the  different 
provinces,  became  emperor  of  China  with  unlimited 
power.  He  divided  the  whole  empire  into  36  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  finding  the  northern  part  of  his  domi¬ 
nions  much  incommoded  by  the  invafions  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  barbarians,  he  fent  a  formidable  army  againft 
11  them,  which  drove  them  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Great  wall  China.  To  prevent  their  return,  he  built  the  famous 
111 1.  wall  already  mentioned,  which  feparates  China  from 
Tartary.  After  this,  being  elated  with  his  own  ex¬ 
ploits,  he  formed  a  defign  of  making  pofterity  believe 
that  he  himfelf  had  been  the  firft  Chinefe  emperor 
that  ever  fat  on  the  throne.  For  this  purpofe,  he  or¬ 
dered  all  the  hiftorical  writings  to  be  burnt,  and  caufed 
many  of  the  learned  to  be  put  to  death,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

Kitan  Tar-  What  effect  the  great  wall  for  fome  time  had  in 
r““'~  preventing  the  invafions  of  the  Tartars,  we  are  not 
told  ;  but  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Chriftian  era, 
thofe  of  Kitan  or  Lyau  got  a  footing  in  China.  The 
Kitan  were  a  people  of  eaftern  Tartary,  who  dwelt  to 
the  north  and  north-eaft  of  the  province  of  Pecheli  in 
China,  particularly  in  that  of  Lyau-tong,  lying  with¬ 
out  the  great  wall.  Thefe  people  having  fubdued  the 
country  between  Korea  and  Kafhgar,  became  much 
more  troublefome  to  the  Chinefe  than  all  the  other 
Tartars.  Their  empire  commenced  about  the  year 
916,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Mo-ti-kyan-ti,  lecond  em¬ 
peror  of  the  14th  Chinefe  dynafty  called  Hew-Lyang. 
In  946,  Mingt-fong,  fecond  emperor  of  the  15th  dy¬ 
nafty,  being  dead,  Sheking-tang  his  fon-in-law  rebelled 
againft  Mingt-fong,  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  whom  he 
deprived  of  his  crown  and  life.  This  he  accomplifhed 
by  means  of  an  army  of  50,000  men  furniihed  by  the 
Kitan.  Fi-ti,  the  fon  of  Mingt  fong,  being  unable  to 
refift  the  ufurper,  fled  to  the  city  Ghey-chew  ;  where 
fhutting  himfelf  up  with  his  family  and  all  his  valuable 
effects,  he  fet  fire  to  the  palace,  and  was  burnt  to 
alhes.  On  his  death,  Sheking-tang  affumed  the  title 


tars  fettle 
in  China. 
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of  emperor ;  founded  the  16th  dynafty;  and  changed  China, 
his  name  to  that  of  Kuut-fu.  But  the  Kitan  general  — v** 
refufing  to  acknowledge  him,  he  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  a  peace  by  yielding  up  to  the  Tartars  16  cities 
in  the  province  of  Pecheli,  befides  a  yearly  prefent  of 
300,000  pieces  of  filk. 

This  fubmiffion  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  avaiice 
and  ambition  of  the  Kitan.  In  959,  they  broke  the 
treaty  when  leaft  expected,  and  invaded  the  empire 
afrefti.  Tfi-vang,  the  emperor  at  that  time,  oppofed 
them  with  a  formidable  army;  but  through  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  his  general  Lyew-ehi-ywen,  the  Tartars  were 
allowed  to  take  him  prifoner.  On  this,  Tfi-vang  wa$ 
glad  to  recover  his  liberty,  by  accepting  of  a  fmall 
principality  ;  while  the  traitor  became  emperor  of  all 
China,  and,  changing  his  name  to  Kaut-fu ,  founded 
the  17th  dynafty.  The  Tartars,  in  the  mean  time, 
ravaged  all  the  northern  provinces  without  oppofition, 
and  then  marched  into  the  fouthern.  But  being  here 
flopped  by  fome  bodies  of  Chinefe  troops,  the  gene¬ 
ral  thought  proper  to  retire  with  his  booty  into  Tar¬ 
tary.  In  962,  Kaut-fu  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  In-ti.-  The  youth  of  this  prince  gave  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  eunuchs  to  raife  commotions ;  efpecially 
as  the  army  was  employed  at  a  diftance  in  repelling 
the  invafions  of  the  Tartars.  This  army  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Ko-ghey,  who  defeated  the  enemy  in  feve- 
ral  battles,  and  thus  reftored  peace  to  the  northern 
provinces.  In  the  mean  time,  In-ti  was  (lain  by  his 
eunuchs,  and  the  emprefs  placed  his  brother  on  the 
throne  :  but  Ko-ghey  returning  in  triumph,  was  fa- 
luted  emperor  by  his  victorious  army  ;  and  the  em¬ 
prefs  being  unable  to  fupport  the  rights  of  her  fon, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit,  while  Ko-ghey,  affuming  the 
name  of  Tay-tfu ,  founded  the  1 8th  dynafty.  Nine 
years  after  this,  however,  the  grandees  of  the  empire, 
fetting  afide  Kong-ti,  the  third  in  fuccefiion  from  Tay- 
tfu,  on  account  of  his  non-age,  proclaimed  his  guar¬ 
dian,  named  Chau-quang-iju ,  emperor  ;  who,  affuming 
the  name  of  Kau-tfu,  founded  the  19th  dynafty,  called 
Song  or  Tfong. 

Under  this  monarch  the  empire  began  to  recover 
itfelf ;  but  the  Kitan  ftill  continued  their  incurfions. 

The  fucceffors  of  Kau-tfu  oppofed  them  with  various 
fuccefs ;  but  at  laft,  in  978,  the  barbarians  became  fo 
ftrong  as  to  lay  fiege  to  a  confiderable  city.  Tay- 
tfong,  fucceffor  to  Kau-tfu,  detached  300  foldiers,  each 
carrying  a  light  in  his  hand,  againft  them  in  the  night¬ 
time,  with  orders  to  approach  as  near  as  poffible  to  the 
Tartar  camp.  The  barbarians  imagining,  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lights,  that  the  whole  Chinefe  army  was  at  hand, 
immediately  fled,  and,  falling  into  the  ambufcades  laid 
f'r  them  by  the  Chinefe  geneial,  were  almoft  all  cut 
to  pieces. 

This  check,  however,  did  not  long  put  a  flop  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Kitan.  In  the  year  999,  they  laid 
fiege  to  a  citv  in  the  province  of  Pecheli  ;  but  Ching- 
tfong,  fucceffor  to  Tay-tfong,  came  upon  them  with 
his  army  fo  fuddenly,  that  they  betook  themfelves  to 
flight.  The  emperor  was  advifed  to  take  advantage 
of  their  con  ft  er  nation,  and  recover  the  country  which 
had  been  yielded  to  them  ;  butjnftcad  of  purfuing  his 
Vi&ory,  he  bought  a  peace  by  confenting  to  pay  an¬ 
nually  100,000  tael  (about  34,000k),  and  200,000 
pieces  of  filL  The  youth  and  pacific  difpofition  of 
A  2  Jin-tfong, 
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Jin-tfong,  fucceffor  to  the  Ching-tfong,  revived  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  Kitan  ;  and,  in  1035,  war  would  have 
been  renewed,  had  not  the  emperor  condefcended  to 
as  fhatneful  a  treaty  as  that  concluded  by  his  father. 
Two  years  after,  the  Tartars  demanded  reftitution  of 
ten  cities  in  the  province  of  Pecheli,  which  had  been 
taken  by  Ko-ghey  founder  of  the  18th  dynafty  :  upon 
which  Jin-tfong  engaged  to  pay  them  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute  of  200,000  taels  of  filver,  and  300,000  pieces  of 
filk,  in  lieu  of  thefe  cities. 

From  this  time  the  Kitan  remained  in  peaceable  pof- 
feflion  of  their  Chinefe  dominions  till  the  year  1117. 
Whey-tfong,  at  that  time  emperor,  being  able  nei¬ 
ther  to  bear  their  ravages,  nor  by  himfelf  to  put  a 
Hop  to  them,  refolved  upon  a  remedy  which  at  laft 
proved  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  This  was  to  call  in 
the  Nu-che,  Nyu-che,  or  Eaftern  Tartars,  to  deftroy 
the  kingdom  of  the  Kitan.  From  this  he  was  diffua- 
ded  by  the  king  of  Korea,  and  moft  of  his  own  mini- 
fters  ;  but,  difregarding  their  falutary  advice,  he  join¬ 
ed  his  forces  to  thofe  of  the  Nu-che.  The  Kitan  were 
then  everywhere  defeated  ;  and  at  laft  reduced  to 
fuch  extremity,  that  thofe  who  remained  were  forced 
to  leave  their  country,  and  fly  to  the  mountains  of  the 
weft. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Kitan  was  totally  deftroyed, 
but  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chinefe  ;  for  the 
Tartar  general,  elated  with  his  conqueft,  gave  the 
.name  of  Kin  to  his  new  dominion,  affumed  the  title  of 
emperor,  and  began  to  think  of  aggrandizing  him- 
felf,  and  enlarging  his  empire.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
immediately  broke  the  treaties  concluded  with  the 
Chinefe  emperor;  and,  invading  the  provinces  of  Pe¬ 
cheli  and  Shenfi,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  greater 
part  of  them.  Whey-tfong,  finding  himfelf  in  danger 
of  lofing  his  dominions,  made  feveral  advantageous 
propofals  to  the  Tartar  ;  who,  feeming  to  comply 
with  them,  invited  him  to  come  and  fettle  matters  by 
a  perfonal  conference.  The  Chinefe  monarch  com¬ 
plied  :  but,  on  his  return,  the  terms  agreed  on  feemed 
intolerable  to  his  minifters  ;  fo  that  they  told  him  the 
treaty  could  not  fubfift,  and  that  the  moft  cruel  war 
was  preferable  to  fuch  an  ignominious  peace.  The 
Kin  monarch,  being  informed  of  all  that  paffed,  had 
recourfe  to  arms,  and  took  feveral  cities.  Whey- 
tfong  was  weak  enough  to  go  in  perfon  to  hold  a  fe- 
cond  conference  ;  but,  on  his  arrival,  was  immediate¬ 
ly  feized  by  the  Tartar.  He  was  kept  prifoner  un¬ 
der  a  ftrong  guard  during  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life  ;  and  ended  his  days  in  1 1 26,  in  the  defert  of 
Shamo,  having  nominated  his  eldeft  fon  Kin-tfong  to 
fucceed  him. 

Kin-tfong  began  his  reign  with  putting  to  death  fix 
minifters  of  ftate,  who  had  betrayed  his  father  into 
the  hands  of  the  Kin  Tartars.  The  barbarians  in 
the  meantime  purfued  their  conquefts  without  oppo- 
fition.  They  eroded  the  Whang-ho,  or  Yellow  river, 
which  a  handful  of  troops  might  have  prevented  ;  and 
marching  dire&ly  towards  the  imperial  city,  took  and 
plundered  it.  Then  feizing  the  emperor  and  his  con- 
fort,  they  carried  them  away  captives :  but  many  of 
the  principal  lords,  and  feveral  of  the  minifters,  prefer¬ 
ring  death  to  fuch  an  ignominious  bondage,  killed  them- 
felves.  The  Kin  being  informed  by  the  emprefs 
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Meng  that  fhe  had  been  divorced,  they  left  her  be-  chin; 
hind.  This  proved  the  means  of  faving  the  empire  ;  v~ 
for  by  her  wifdom  and  prudence  ftie  got  the  crown 
placed  on  the  head  of  Kau-tfong,  nipth  fon  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Whey-tfong  by  his  divorced  emprefs. 

Kau-tfong  fixed  his  court  at  Nanking  the  capital 
of  Kyang-nan ;  but  foon  after  was  obliged  to  remove 
it  to  Kang-chew  in  Che- kyang.  He  made  feveral  ef¬ 
forts  to  recover  fome  of  his  provinces  from  the  Kin, 
but  without  effect.  Ili-tfong  the  Kin  monarch,  in  the 
mean  time,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  efteem  of  his 
Chinefe  fubje&s  by  paying  a  regard  to  their  learning 
and  learned  men,  and  honouring  the  memory  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  Some  time  after  he  advanced  to  Nanking, 
from  whence  Kau-tfong  had  retired,  and  took  it :  but, 
receiving  advice  that  Yo-fi,  general  of  the  Song,  or 
fouthern  Chinefe,  was  advancing  by  long  marches  to 
t}ie  relief  of  that  city,  they  fet  fire  to  the  palace,  and 
retired  northward.  However,  Yo-fi  arrived  time  pr  *Jfs 
enough  to  fall  upon  their  rear-guard,  which  fufferedthe  Km 
very  much  ;  and  from  this  time  the  Kin  never  dared  checked, 
to  crofs  the  rivar  Kyang.  In  a  few  years  afterwards 
the  Chinefe  emperor  fubmitted  to  become  tributary  to 
the  Kin,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  them  upon  very 
difhonourable  terms.  This  fubmiflion,  however,  was 
of  little  avail:  for,  in  1x63,  the  Tartars  broke  the 
peace,  and,  invading  the  fouthern  province  with  a  for¬ 
midable  army,  took  the  city  of  Yang-chew.  The 
king,  having  approached  the  river  Kyang,  near  its 
mouth,  where  it  is  wideft  as  well  as  moft  rapid,  com¬ 
manded  his  troops  to  crofs  it,  threatening  with  his 
drawn  fword  to  kill  thofe  who  refufed.  On  recei-  , 

ving  fuch  an  unreafonable  command,  the  whole  ar¬ 
my  mutinied ;  and  the  king  being  killed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  tumult,  the  army  immediately  re- 
tired.  .  t  l8 

From  this  time  to  the  year  1210,  nothing  remark- They  are 
able  occurs  in  the  Chinefe  hiftory  ;  but  this  year,  attacked  by 
Jenghiz-khan,  chief  of  the  weftern  Tartars,  Moguls n~ 
or  Mung/s,  quarrelled  with  Yong-tfi  emperor  of  the kinjr 
Kin  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  king  of  Hya,  difgufted0f  Hya. 
at  being  refufed  affiftance  againft  Jenghiz-khan,  threat¬ 
ened  him  with  an  invafion  on  the  weft  fide.  Yong-tfi 
prepared  for  his  defence  ;  but  in  1211,  receiving  news 
that  Jenghiz-khan  was  advancing  fouthward  with  his 
whole  army,  he  was  feized  with  fear,  and  made  pro¬ 
pofals  of  peace,  which  were  reje&ed.  In  1212,  the  greaVwall 
Mogul  generals  forced  the  great  wall ;  or,  according  forced  by 
to  fome  writers,  had  one  of  the  gates  treacheroufly  Jenghiz- 
opened  to  them,  to  the  north  of  Shanfi  ;  and  made  in-^0* 
curfions  as  far  as  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  Kin  em¬ 
pire.  At  the  fame  time  the  province  of  Lyau-tong 
was  almoft  totally  reduced  by  feveral  Kitan  lords  who 
had  joined  Jenghiz-khan ;  feveral  ftrong  places  were 
taken,  and  an  army  of  300,000  Kin  defeated  by  the 
Moguls.  In  autumn  they  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of 
Tay-tong-fu ;  where,  although  the  governor  Hujaku 
fled,  yet  Jenghiz-khan  met  with  confiderable  refin¬ 
ance.  Having  loft  a  vaft  number  of  men,  and  being 
himfelf  wounded  by  an  arrow,  he  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  fiege  and  retire  into  Tartary  ;  after  which  the  Kin 
retook  feveral  cities.  The  next  year,  however,  Jen¬ 
ghiz-khan  re-entered  China ;  retook  the  cities  which 
the  Kin  had  reduced  the  year  before  ;  and  overthrew 
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rl  •  their  armies  in  two  bloody  battles,  in  one  of  which 
■  \-L,  ,he  ground  was  ftrewcd  with  dead  bodies  for  upwards 

of  four  leagues.  . 

The  fame  year  Yong-tfi  was  flam  by  his  general 
Hujaku ;  and  Sun,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  advanced  m 
his  room.  After  this  the  Moguls,  attacking  thc_  em¬ 
pire  with  four  armies  at  once,  laid  wafle  the  provinces 
of  Shanfi,  Honan,  Pccheli,  and  Shan-tong.  In  1214 
Jenghiz-khan  fat  down  before  Peking  ;  but  inftead  of 
a  [faulting  the  city,  offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were 
accepted,  and  the  Moguls  retired  into  X  artary.  Af¬ 
ter  their  departure,  the  emperor,  leaving  his  fon  at 
,0  Peking,  removed  his  court  to  Pyen-lyang  near  Kay- 
Pekingta-  fong-fu,  the  capital  of  Honan.  At  this  Jenghiz-khan 
ken.  being  offended,  immediately  fent  troops  to  befiege 

Peking.  The  city  held  out  to  the  fifth  month  of  the 
year  1 21 5,  and  then  furrendered.  At  the  fame  time 
the  Moguls  finifhed  the  conqueft  of  Lyau-tong ;  and 
the  Song  refufed  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  to  the  Kin. 
Southern  In  1216,  Jenghiz-khan  returned  to  puvfue  his  con- 
Chinefe  de-quefts  in  the  weft  of  Alia,  where  he  ftaid  feven  years  ; 
dared  war  dun*na.  time  his  general  Muhuli  raade  great 

^  progrefs  in  China  againft  the  Kin  emperor.  He  was 
greatly  aftifted  by  the  motions  of  Ning-tfong  emperor 
of  the  Song,  or  fouthern  China  5  who,  incenfed  by  the 
frequent  perfidies  of  the  Kin,  had  declared  war  againft 
them,  and  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  peace,  though 
very  advantageous  propofals  were  raade.  Not  wit  h- 
ftanding  this,  however,  in  1220,  the  Kin,  exerting 
themfelves,  raifed  two  great  armies,  one  in  Shenfi, 
and  the  other  in  Shan-tong.  The  former  baffled  the 
attempts  of  the  Song  and  king  of  Hya,  who  had  united 
againft  them  $  but  the  latter,  though  no  fewer  than 
200,000,  were  entirely  defeated  by  Muhuli.  In  1221, 
that  officer  palled  the  Whang-ho,  and  died  after  con¬ 
quering  feveral  cities. 

j*-2  In  1224,  the  Kin  emperor  died  j  and  was  fuccceded 

khan  de-  by  his  fon  Shew,  who  made  peace  with  the  king  of 
ftroys  the  Hya  }  but  next  year,  that  kingdom  was  entirely  de¬ 
kingdom  of  ftr0yed  by  Jenghiz-khan.  In  1226,  Oktay,  fon  to 
Jenghiz-khan,  marched  into  Honan,  and  befieged  Kay- 
fong-fu,  capital  of  the  Kin  empire,  but  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  into  ’Shenfi,  where  he  took  feveral  cities, 
and  cut  in  pieces  an  army  of  30,000  men.  In  1227 
r  ,  y  Jenghiz-khan  died,  after  having  defired  his  fons  to  de¬ 
mand  a  palfage  for  their  army  through  the  dominions 
of  the  Song,  without  which  he  faid  they  could  not  ea- 
fily  vanquifh  the  Kin. 

After  the  death  of  that  great  conqueror,  the  war 
was  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs;  but  though  the 
Moguls  took  above  60  important  polls  in  the  province 
of  Shenfi,  they  found  it  itnpoffible  to  force  Ton-quan, 
which  it  behoved  them  to  do  in  order  to  penetrate  ef¬ 
fectually  into  Honan.  In  April  1231  they  took  the 
capital  of  Shenfi,  and  defeated  the  Kin  army  which 
came  to  its  relief.  Here  one  of  the  officers  defired 
Prince  Toley  to  demand  a  palfage  from .  the  Song 
through  the  country  of  Han-chong-fu.  This  propofal 
Toley  communicated  to  his  brother  Oktay,  who  ap¬ 
proved  of  it  as  being  conformable  to  the  dying  advice 
of  Jenghiz-khan.  Hereupon  Toley,  having  afifembled 
24  all  his  forces,  fent  a  melfenger  to  the  Song  generals  to 
quarrel  demand  a  palfage  through  their  territories.  This,  how- 
with  the  ever,  they  not  only  refufed,  but  put  the  melfenger  to 

Song,  death  }  which  fo  enraged  Toley  that  he  fwore  to 
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make  them  repent  of  it,  and  was  foon  as  good  as  his 

word.  He  decamped  in  Auguft  1231  )  and  havings - — # 

forced  the  palfes,  put  to  the  fword  the  inhabitants  of  25 
Wha-yang  and  Fong-chew,  two  cities  in  the  diftridt  jE*Pj0lW 
of  Hang-chong-fu.  Then  having  cut  down  rocks  to  10  cy* 
fill  up  deep  abylfes,  and  made  roads  through  places 
almoft  inacceffible,  he  came  and  befieged  the  city  of 
Hang-chong-fu  itfelf.  The  miferable  inhabitants  fled 
to  the  mountains  on  his  approach,  and  more  than 
100,000  of  them  periffied.  After  this,  Toley  divided 
his  forces,  confiding  of  30,000  horfe,  into  two  bodies. 

One  of  thefe  went  weft  ward  to  Myen-chew  :  from 
thence,  after  opening  the  palfages  of  the  mountains, 
they  arrived  at  the  river  Kyaling,  which  runs  into 
the  great  Kyang.  This  they  crofted  on  rafts  made 
of  the  wood  of  demolilhed  houfes  *,  and  then,  march¬ 
ing  along  its  banks,  feized  many  important  polls. 

At  laft,  having  deftroyed  more  than  140  cities,  towns, 
or  fortrclfes,  they  returned  to  the  army.  The  fecond 
detachment  feized  an  important  poll  in  the  mountains, 
called  l'outong ,  fix  or  feven  leagues  to  the  eaftward 
of  Hang-chong-fu.  On  the  other  fide  Oktay  advan¬ 
ced,  in  Odtober,  towards  Pu-chew  a  city  of  Shanfi  j 
which  being  taken  after  a  vigorous  defence,  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  pafs  the  Whang-ho.  Toley,  after  fur  mount¬ 
ing  incredible  difficulties,  arrived  in  December  on  the 
borders  of  Honan,  and  made  a  (how  as  if  he  defigned 
to  attack  the  capital  of  the  Kin  empire.  On  his  firft 
appearance  in  Honan  through  a  palfage  fo  little  fuf- 
pedled,  every  body  was  filled  with  terror  and  aftonilh- 
ment,  fo  that  he  proceeded  for  fome  time  without 
oppofition.  At  laft  the  emperor  ordered  his  generals, 

Hota,  Ilapua,  and  others,  to  march  againft  the  enemy. 

Toley  boldly  attacked  them  \  but  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire,  which  he  did  in  good  order.  Hota  was  for  pur- 
fuing  him,  faying  that  the  Mogul  army  did  not  exceed 
30,000  men,  and  that  they  feemed  not  to  have  eaten 
any  thing  for  two  or  three  days.  Ilapua,  however, 
was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  oecafion  for  being 
fo  hafty,  as  the  Moguls  w’ere  enclofed  between  the 
rivers  Han  and  Whang-ho,  fo  that  they  could  not 
efcape.  This  negligence  they  foon  had  oecafion  to  re¬ 
pent  of :  for  Toley,  by  a  ftratagem,  made  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler  of  their  heavy  baggage  \  which  accident  obliged 
them  to  retire  to  Tang-chew.  From  thence  they  fent 
a  melfenger  to  acquaint  the  emperor  that  they  had 
gained  the  battle,  but  concealed  the  lofs,  of  their  bag¬ 
gage.  This  good  news  filled  the  court  with  joy  ;  and 
the  people  who  had  retired  into  the  capital  for  its  de¬ 
fence,  left  it  again,  and  went  into  the  country  :  but, 
in  a  few  days  after,  the  vanguard  of  the  Moguls,  who 
had  been  fent  by  the  emperor  Oktay,  appeared  in  the 
field,  and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  thefe  that  had 
quitted  the  city. 

In  January  1232,  Oktay  palling  the  Whang-ho,  Capital  of 
encamped  in  the  diftridt  of  Kay-fong-fu,  capital  of  thethe  Kin 
Kin  empire,  and  fent  his  general  Suputay  to  befiege  be“ 

the  city.  At  that  time  the  place  was  near  30  miles  ege  * 
in  circumference ;  but  having  only  40,000  foldicrs  to 
defend  it,  as  many  more  from  the  neighbouring  cities, 
and  20,000  peafants,  were  ordered  into  it ;  while  the 
emperor  published  an  affedting  declaration,  animating 
the  people  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity.  Oktay, 
having  heard  with  joy  of  Toley ’s  entrance  into  Ho¬ 
nan,  ordered  him  to  fend  fuccours  to  Suputay.  On 

the 
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China,  the  other  hand,  the  Kin  generals  advanced  with 
u*’— 'v~— *■'  150,000  men  to  relieve  the  city  ;  but  being  obliged 
to  divide  their  forces,  in  order  to  avoid  in  part  the 
great  road,  which  Toley  had  obftrufled  with  trees, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  prince  at  a  difadvantage, 
and,  after  a  faint  refiftance,  defeated  with  great  (laugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  lofs  of  both  their  generals,  one  killed  and 
the  other  taken.  The  emperor  now  ordered  the  army 
at  Tong-quan  and  other  fortified  places  to  march  to 
*he  relief  of  Kay-fong-fu.  They  affembled  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  the  number  of  1 10, COO  foot  and  15,000 
liorfe  ;  and  were  followed  by  vaft  numbers  of  people, 
who  expedled  by  their  means  to  be  prote&ed  from  the 
enemy.  But  many  of  thefe  troops  having  deferted, 
and  the  reft  being  enfeebled  by  the  fatigues  of  their 
march,  they  difperfed  on  the  approach  of  their  pur- 
fuers,  who  killed  all  they  found  in  the  highways.  Af¬ 
ter  this  the  Moguls  took  Tong-quan  and  fome  other 
confiderable  pofts  •,  but  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fieges 
of  Quey-te-fu  and  Loyang  by  the  bravery  of  the  go¬ 
vernors.  Kyang-fhin,  governor  of  Loyang,  had  only 
3  or  4000  foldiers  under  him,  while  his  enemies  were 
30,000  ftrong.  He  placed  his  worft  foldiers  on  the 
walls,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  400  brave  men  ; 
whom  he  ordered  to  go  naked,  and  whom  he  led  to 
all  dangerous  attacks.  He  invented  engines  to  caft 
large  ftones,  which  required  but  few  hands  to  play 
them,  and  aimed  fo  true  as  to  hit  at  IOO  paces  dis¬ 
tance.  When  their  arrows  failed,  he  cut  thofe  (hot 
by  the  enemy  into  four  pieces ;  pointed  them  with 
pieces  of  brafs  coin  •,  and  difcharged  them  from  wooden 
tubes  with  as  much  force  as  bullets  are  from  a  mulket. 
Thus  he  haraffed  the  Moguls  for  three  months  fo  griev- 
oufly,  that  they  were  obliged,  notwithftanding  their 
ay  numbers,  to  abandon  the  enterprife. 

Bravery  of  Oktay,  at  laft,  notwithftanding  his  fucceffes,  refol- 
the  be-  ve<j  to  retUrn  to  Tartary  ;  and  offered  the  Kin  empe- 

e^e  *  ror  peace,  provided  he  became  tributary,  and  deli¬ 

vered  up  to  him  27  families  which  he  named.  Thefe 
offers  were  very  agreeable  to  the  emperor  ;  but  Supu¬ 
tay,  taking  no  notice  of  the  treaty,  puttied  on  the 
liege  of  the  capital  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  By 
the  help  of  the  Chinefe  (laves  in  his  army,  the  Mogul 
general  foon  filled  the  ditch  ;  but  all  his  efforts  feem- 
ed  only  to  infpire  the  befieged  with  new  vigour.  The 
Moguls  at  that  time  made  ufe  of  artillery,  but  were 
unable  to  make  the  leaft  impreflion  upon  the  city  walls. 
They  raifed  walls  round  thofe  they  befieged,  which 
they  fortified  with  ditches,  towers,  and  battlements. 
They  proceeded  alfo  to  fap  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  but 
were  very  much  annoyed  by  the  artillery  of  the  befie¬ 
ged,  efpecially  by  their  bombs,  which  finking  into  the 
galleries,  and  burfting  under  ground,  made  great  ha- 
vock  among  the  miners.  Tor  16  days  and  nights  the 
attacks  continued  without  intermiflion  ;  during  which 
time  an  incredible  number  of  men  periftied  on  both 
*S  (ides  ;  at  length,  Suputay,  finding  that  he  could  not 
Peace  con-  take  the  city,  withdrew  his  troops,  under  pretence  of 
eluded;  conferences  being  on  foot.  Soon  after  the  plague  be¬ 
gan  in  Kay-fong-fu;  and  raged  with  fuch  violence, 
that,  in  50  days,  900,000  biers  were  carried  out,  be- 
fides  a  vaft  multitude  of  the  poorer  fort  who  could  not 
29  afford  any. 

wulbro-  In  a  (hort  time  two  unlucky  accidents  occafioned 
ken*  a  renewal  of  the  war  j  which  now  put  an  end  to  the 


empire  of  the  Kin.  Gan-yong,  a  young  Mogul  lord,  china. 

having  affumed  the  government  of  fome  cities  in  1 - v— 

Kyang-nan,  and  killed  the  officer  fent  to  take  poffef- 
fion  of  them,  declared  for  the  Kin.  The  emperor 
unwarily  took  Gan-yong  into  his  fervice,  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  prince.  Upon  this  Oktay  fent  an  en¬ 
voy,  attended  by  30  other  perfons,  to  inquire  into  the 
affair  ;  but  the  Kin  officers  killed  them  all,  without 
being  puniftied  by  the  emperor.  Suputay,  having  in¬ 
formed  his  matter  of  all  thefe  proceedings,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  continue  the  war  in  Honan.  Shew-fu  now 
commanded  his  officers  to  unite  their  troops  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital  ;  but  before  his  orders  could  be 
obeyed,  they  were  attacked  and  defeated,  one  after 
another,  by  the  Moguls.  This  obliged  him  to  raife 
foldiers  from  among  the  peafants,  for  whofe  fubfiftence 
the  people  were  taxed  -y—ths  of  the  rice  they  poffeffed. 

The  city  began  now  to  be  diftreffed  for  want  of  provi- 
fions  ;  and  as  it  was  but  in  a  bad  pofture  of  defence, 
the  emperor  marched  with  an  army  againft  the  Moguls. 

His  expedition  proved  unfortunate;  for,  fending  part capitf] 
of  his  army  to  befiege  a  city  called  Wliy-cliew ,  it  was  again  be- 
totally  cut  in  pieces,  and  Suputay  a  fecond  time  fat  fieged, 
down  before  the  capital.  3I 

On  hearing  this  bad  news,  the  emperor  repaffed  the  and  taken. 
Whang-ho,  and  retired  to  Quey-te-fu.  Here  he  had 
not  been  long  before  the  capital  was  delivered  up  by 
treachery,  and  Suputay  put  all  the  males  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  race  to  death  ;  but,  by  the  exprefs  command  of 
Oktay,  fpared  the  inhabitants,  who  are  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  1,400,000  families.  After  this  difafter, 
the  unhappy  monarch  left  his  troops  at  Quey-le-fu, 
and  retired  to  Juning-fu,  a  city  in  the  fouthern  part  32 
of  Honan,  attended  only  by  400  perfons.  Here  the  Siege  of 
diftance  of  the  Moguls  made  him  think  of  living  atJunin2-f“* 
eafe;  but  while  he  flattered  himfelf  with  thefe  vain 
hopes,  the  enemy’s  army  arrived  before  the  city  and 
inverted  it.  The  garrifon  were  terrified  at  their  ap¬ 
proach  ;  but  were  encouraged  by  the  emperor,  and  his 
brave  general  Hu-fye-hu,  to  hold  out  to  the  laft.  As 
there  was  not  in  the  city  a  fufficient  number  of  men, 
the  women,  dreffed  in  men’s  clothes,  were  employed 
to  carry  wood,  ftones,  and  other  neceffary  materials  to 
the  walls.  All  their  efforts,  however,  were,  ineffec¬ 
tual.  They  were  reduced  to  fuch  extremities,  that 
for  three  months  they  fed  on  human  flefh ;  killing  the 
old  and  feeble,  as  well  as  many  prifoners,  for  food. 

This  being  known  to  the  Moguls,  they  made  a  gene¬ 
ral  affault  in  January  1 234.  The  attack  continued 
from  morning  till  night ;  but  at  laft  the  affailants  were 
repulfed.  In  this  aflion,  however,  the  Kin  loft  all 
their  bed  officers  ;  upon  which  the  emperor  refigned 
the  crown  to  Cheng-lin  a  prince  of  the  blood.  Next 
morning,  while  the  ceremony  of  inverting  the  new  em¬ 
peror  was  performing,  the  enemv  mounted  the  fouth 
walls,  which  were  defended  only  by  200  men  ;  and 
the  fouth  gate  being  at  the  fame  time  abandoned,  the 
whole  army  broke  in.  They  were  oppofed,  however, 
by  Hu-fye-hu;  who,  with  1000  foldiers,  continued  to 
fight  with  amazing  intrepidity.  In  the  mean  time  Unhappy 
Shew-fu,  feeing  every  thing  irreparably  loft,  lodged  fate  tithe 
the  feal  of  the  empire  in  a  huufe  ;  and  then  caufing emperor, 
(heaves  of  draw  to  be  fet  round  it,  ordered  it  to  be  fet 
on  fire  as  foon  as  he  was  dead.  After  giving  this  or¬ 
der  he  hanged  himfelf,  and  his  commands  were  exe¬ 
cuted 
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cuted  by  his  domeftics.  Hu-fye-hu,  who  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  fighting  with  great  bravery,  no  fooner  heard 
of  the  tragical  death  of  the  emperor,  than  he  drown¬ 
ed  himfelf  in  the  river  Ju  ;  as  did  alfo  500  of  his  mod 
refolute  foldiers.  The  fame  day  the  new  emperor, 
Cheng-lin,  was  {lain  in  a  tumult  ;  and  thus  an  end 
was  put  to  the  dominion  of  the  Kin  Tartars  in 
China. 

The  empire  of  China  wa*' now  to  be  (hared  between 
the  Song,  or  fouthern  Chinefe,  and  the  Moguls.  It 
had  been  agreed  upon,  that  the  province  ©f  Honan 
(hould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Song  as  foon  as  the  war 
was  finifhed.  But  they,  without  waiting  for  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term,  or  giving  Oktay  notice  of  their 
proceedings,  introduced  their  troops  into  Kay-fong-fu, 
Lo-yang,  and  other  confiderable  cities.  On  this  the 
Mogul  general  refolved  to  attack  them  ;  and  repaying 
the  Whang-ho,  cut  in  pieces  part  of  the  garrifon  of 
Lo-yang,  while  they  were  out  in  fearch  of  provifions. 
The  garrifon  of  Kay-fong-fu  likewife  abandoned  that 
place ;  and  the  Song  emperor  degraded  the  officers 
-who  had  been  guilty  of  thofe  irregularities,  fending 
arabafladors  to  Oktay,  at  the  fame  time,  to  defire  a 
continuance  of  the  peace.  What  Oktay’s  anfwer  was 
we  are  not  told,  but  the  event  (bowed  that  he  was  not 
well  plea  fed  ;  for,  in  1235,  he  ordered  his  fecond  fon 
Prince  Kotovan,  and  his  general  Chahay,  to  attack 
the  Song  in  Se-chwen,  while  others  marched  towards 
the  borders  of  Kvang-nan. 

In  1236,  the  Moguls  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
province  of  Huquang,  where  they  took  feveral  cities, 
and  put  vafl  numbers  to  the  fword.  This  year  they 
introduced  paper  or  (ilk  money,  which  had  formerly 
been  ufed  by  Chang-tfong,  fixth  emperor  of  the  Kin. 
Prince  Kotovan  forced  the  pafifages  into  the  diftrifl  of 
Hang-chong-fu  in  the  province  of  Shenfi,  which  he 
entered  with  an  army  of  500,000  men.  Here  a  ter¬ 
rible  battle  was  fought  between  the  vaft  army  of  the 
Moguls  and  the  Chinefe  troops,  who  had  been  driven 
from  the  pafiages  they  defended.  The  latter  confided 
only  of  10,000  horfe  and  foot,  who  were  almofl  en¬ 
tirely  cut  off* ;  and  the  Moguls  loft  fuch  a  number  of 
men,  that  the  blood  is  Paid  to  have  run  for  two  leagues 
together.  After  this  vi&ory  the  Moguls  entered  Se- 
chwen,  which  they  almoft  entirely  reduced,  commit¬ 
ting  fuch  barbarities,  that,  in  one  city,  40,000  people 
chofe  rather  to  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives  than  fub- 
mit  to  fuch  cruel  conquerors. 

In  1237,  the  Moguls  received  a  confiderable  check 
before  the  city  of  Gantong  in  Kvang-nan,  the  fiege  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  raife  with  lofs.  In  1238, 
they  befieoed  Lu-chuw,  another  city  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
vince.  They  furrounded  it  with  a  rampart  of  earth 
and  a  double  d’tcb  ;  but  the  Chinefe  general  ordered 
their  intrencbments  to  be  filled  with  immenfe  quanti¬ 
ties  of  herbs  fteeped  in  oil,  and  then  fet  on  fire,  while 
he  (hot  ftones  upon  them  from  a  tower  feven  (lories 
high.  At  the  fame  time  a  vigorous  Tally  was  made  y 
and  the  Mogul  army  being  thrown  into  the  utmoft 
diforder,  were  obliged  finally  to  abandon  the  fiege, 
and  retire  northwards. 

In  1239,  thefe  barbarians  were  oppofed  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  calltd  Meng  kong,  with  great  fuccefi  ;  who,  this 
and  the  following  year,  gained  great  honour  by  his 
exploits.  While  he  lived,  the  Moguls  were  never 


able  to  make  any  confiderable  progrefs  ;  but  his  death,  china. 

in  1246,  proved  of  the  greateft  detriment  to  the  Chi-  - v  ■* 

nefe  affairs  :  and  foon  alter,  the  Tartars  renewed  the 
war  with  more  vigour  and  fuccefs  than  ever.  In 
1255,  they  re-entered  the  province  of  Se-chwen  ;  but 
ftill  met  with  vigorous  oppofition  in  this  quarter,  be- 
caufe  the  Chinefe  took  care  to  have  Se-chwen  furnilh- 
ed  with  good  troops  and  generals.  Though  they  were 
always  beaten,  being  greatly  inferior  in  number  to 
their  enemies,  yet  they  generally  retook  the  cities  the 
Moguls  had  reduced,  as  the  latter  were  commonly 
obliged  to  withdraw  for  want  of  provifions  and  fo-  ^ 
rage.  In  1259  they  undertook  the  fiege  of  Ho-chew,  siege  of 
a  ltrong  city  to  the  weft  of  Peking,  defended  by  Vang- Ho-chew. 
kyen,  a  very  able  officer,  who  commanded  a  numerous 
garrifon.  The  fiege  continued  from  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  till  Auguft;  during  which  time  the  Moguls 
loft  an  immenfe  number  of  men.  On  the  icth  of  Au- 
guft  they  made  a  general  affault  in  the  night.  They 
mounted  the  walls  before  the  governor  had  intelli¬ 
gence ;  but  were  foon  attacked  by  him  with  the  ut¬ 
moft  fury.  The  Mogul  emperor,  Meng-ko,  himfelf 
came  to  the  fcalade  ;  but  his  prefence  was  not  fuffi-  38 
cient  to  overcome  the  valour  of  Vang-kyen.  At  the  Moguls  de¬ 
fame  time  the  fcaling-ladders  of  the  Moguls  were 
blown  down  by  a  ftorra  ;  upon  which  a  terrible  (laugh- 
ter  enfued,  and  amongft  the  reft  fell  the  emperor  him¬ 
felf.  Upon  this  difafter  the  Mogul  generals  agreed  to 
raife  the  fiege,  and  retired  towards  Siitn-fi. 

On  the  death  of  Meng  ko,  Hupilay,  or  Kublay- 
Khan,  who  fucceeded  him,  laid  fiege  to  Vu-chang-fu, 
a  city  not  far  diftant  from  the  capital  of  the  Song  em¬ 
pire. 

At  this  the  emperor  being  greatly  alarmed,  diftri- 
buted  immenfe  fums  among  his  troops ;  and,  having 
raifed  a  formidable  army,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Vu- 
chang  fu.  Unfortunately  the  command  of  this  army 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  Kya-tfe-tau,  a  man  with¬ 
out  either  courage  or  experience  in  war.  He  was  be- 
fides  very  vain  and  vindictive  in  his  temper ;  often 
ufimg  the  beft  officers  ill,  and  entirely  overlooking 
their  merit,  which  caufed  many  of  them  to  go  over  to 
the  Moguls.  The  fiege  of  Vu-chang-fu  was  commen¬ 
ced,  and  had  continued  a  confiderable  time,  when 
Kya-tfe-tau,  afraid  of  its  being  loft,  and  at  the  fame 
time  not  daring  to  take  any  effectual  ftep  for  its  relief, 
made  propofals  of  peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly 
concluded,  by  which  Kya-tfe-tau  engaged  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  about  50,cccl.  in  filver  and  as  much 
in  filk  ;  acknowledging  likewife  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Moguls  over  the  Song  empire.  In  confluence  of  this 
treaty,  the  Moguls  retreated  after  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  empires  had  been  fixed,  and  repafied  the  Ky- 
ang  ;  but  170  of  them  having  (laid  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  river,  were  put  to  death  by  Kya-tfe-tau.  ^ 

This  wicked  minifter  totally  concealed  from  the  Treachery 
emperor  his  having  made  fuch  a  (liameful  treaty  with°^a^hi- 
the  Moguls;  and  the  170  foldiers  mafiacred  by.  his  min^ 
order,  gave  oecafion  to  a  report  that  the  enemy  had 
been  defeated  ;  fo  that  the  Song  court  believed  that 
they  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  fuperior 
valour  and  wifdom  of  Kya-tfe-tau.  This  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  empire  ;  fi  r,  in  1260,  the  Mogul  emperor 
fent  Hauking  to  the  Chinefe  court  to  execute  the  trea¬ 
ty  according  to  the  terms  agreed  on  with  Kya-tfe-tau. 

The 
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China.  The  minifter,  dreading  the  arrival  of  this  envoy,  im- 
prifoned  him  near  Nanking  ;  and  took  all  pofiible  eare 
that  neither  Hupilay,  nor  Li-tfong  the  Chinefe  empe¬ 
ror,  (hould  ever  hear  any  thing  of  him. 

It  was  impoffible  fuqh  unparalleled  conduCt  could 
fail  to  produce  a  new  war.  Hupilay’s  courtiers  in- 
ceffantly  preffed  him  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Song 
for  their  treacherous  behaviour  ;  and  lie  foon  publifli- 
ed  a  manifefto  again  ft  them,  which  was  followed  by 
a  renewal  of  hoftilities  in  1268.  The  Mogul  army 
amounted  to  300,000  men  j  but  notwith (landing  their 
numbers,  little  progrefs  was  made  till  the  year  1271. 
Syan-yang  and  Fan  ehing,  cities  in  the  province  of 
Se-ehew,  had  been  befieged  for  a  long  time  ineffec¬ 
tually  ;  but  this  year  an  Igur  lord  advlfed  Hupilay  to 
fend  for  feveral  of  thofe  engineers  out  of  the  weft,  who 
knew  how  to  caft  ftones  of  1 50  pounds  weight  out  of 
their  engines,  which  made  holes  of  feven  or  eight  feet 
wide  in  the  ftrongeft  walls.  Two  of  thefe  engineers 
were  accordingly  fent  for  *,  and  after  giving  a  fpeci- 
men  of  their  art  before  Hupilay,  were  fent  to  the  ar¬ 
my  in  1272.  In  the  beginning  of  1273  they  planted 
their  engines  againft  the  city  of  Fan-ching,  and  pre- 
fently  made  a  breach  in  the  walls.  After  a  bloody 
conflict  the  fuburbs  were  taken  ;  and  foon  after  the 
40  Moguls  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  walls  and  gates 
Defperate  0f  the  eity.  Nevertheless,  a  Chinefe  officer,  with  on- 
conflnft.  jy  IQ0  foidjers^  refolved  to  fight  from  ftreet  to  ftfeet. 

This  he  did  for  a  long  time  with  the  greateft  obftina- 
cy,  killing  vaft  numbers  of  the  Moguls  $  and  both 
parties  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  much  overcome  with 
third,  that  they  drank  human  blood  to  quench  it. 
The  Chinefe  fet  fire  to  the  houfes,  that  the  great 
beams,  falling  down,  might  etnbarrafs  the  way  of  their 
purfuers  j  but  at  laft,  being  quite  wearied  out,  and  fill¬ 
ed  with  defpair,  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 
After  the  taking  of  Fan-ching,  all  the  materials  which 
had  ferved  at  the  fiege  were  tranfported  to  Seyen- 
yang.  The  two  engineers  polled  themfelves  againft  a 
wooden  retrenchment  railed  on  the  ramparts.  This 
they  quickly  demolifhed  $  and  the  befieged  were  fo  in¬ 
timidated  by  the  noife  and  havoek  made  by  the  ftones 
call  from  thefe  terrible  engines,  that  they  immediately 
furrendered. 

In  1  274,  Pe-yen,  an  officer  of  great  valour,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  many  other  good  qualities,  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  Mogul  army.  His  firft  ex¬ 
ploits  were  the  taking  of  two  ftrong  cities ;  after 
which  he  paffed  the  great  river  Ky-ang,  defeated  the 
Song  army,  and  laid  fiege  to  Vu-chang-fu.  This  city 
was  foon  intimidated  into  a  furrender  ;  and  Pe-yen, 
by  reftraining  the.  barbarity  of  his  foldiers,  whom  he 
would  not  allow  to  hurt  any  body,  foon  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  Chinefe  fo  much,  that  feveral  cities  fur- 
rendered  to  him  on  the  firft  fummons.  In  the  mean 
time  the  treacherous  Kya-tfe-tau,  who  was  fent  to  op- 
pofe  Pe-yen,  was  not  alhamed  to  propole  peace  on  the 
terms  he  had  formerly  concluded  with  Hupilay  5  but 
thefe  being  rejected,  he  was  obliged  at  length  to  come 
to  an  engagement.  In  this  he  was  defeated,  and  Pe- 
yen  continued  his  conquefts  with  great  rapidity.  Ha¬ 
ving  taken  the  city  of  Nanking,  and  fome  others,  he 
marched  towards  Hang-chew-fu,  the  capital  of  the 
emprefs  Song  empire.  Peace  was  now  again  propoied,  but 
Submits.  reje&ed  by  the  Mogul  general  $  and  at  laft  the  em- 
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prefs  was  conftrained  to  put  herfelf,  with  her  fon,  then  china, 
an  infant,  into  the  hands  of  Pe-yen,  who  immediately  u— y— — \ 
fent  them  to  Hupilay. 

The  fubmiflion  of  the  emprefs  did  not  yet  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  Many  of  the  chief  officers  fvvore  to 
do  their  utmoft  to  refeue  her  from  the-  hands  of  her 
enemies.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution  they  dis¬ 
tributed  their  money  among  the  foldiers,  and  foon 
got  together  an  army  of  40,000  men.  This  army  at¬ 
tacked  the  eity  where  the  young  emperor  Kong- 
tfong  was  lodged,  but  without  fuceefs  5  after  which, 
and  feveral  other  vain  attempts,  they  raifed  one  of 
his  brothers  to  the  throne,  who  then  took  upon  him 
the  name  of  Twon-tfong.  He  was  but  nine  years  of 
age  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
enjoyed  it  but  a  very  ftiort  time.  In  1277  he  was  in 
great  danger  of  periftiing,  by  reafon  of  the  (hip  on 
board  which  he  then  was  being  eaft  away.  The  poor 
prince  fell  into  the  water,  and  was  taken  up  half  dead 
with  the  fright.  A  great  part  of  his  troops  perilhed 
at  that  time,  and  he  foon  after  made  offers  of  fubmif- 
fion  to  Hupilay.  Thefe,  however,  were  not  accept¬ 
ed  for,  in  1278,  the  unhappy  Twon-tfong  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire  into  a  little  defert  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Qnang-tong,  where  he  died  in  the  nth  year  of  his 
age. 

Notwithftanding  the  progrefs  of  the  Moguls,  vaft 
territories  Hill  remained  to  be  fubdued  before  they  0f  the  Song 
could  become  matters  of  all  the  Chinefe  empire.  On  empire, 
the  death  of  Twon-tfong,  therefore,  the  mandarins 
raifed  to  the  throne  his  brother,  named  Te-ping,  at 
that  time  but  eight  years  of  age.  His  army  confided 
of  no  fewer  than  200,000  men  •,  but  being  utterly  void 
of  difcipline,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war, 
they  were  defeated  by  20,00c  Mogul  troops.  Nor 
was  the  fleet  more  fuceefsfulj  for  being  put  in  confu- 
fion  by  that  of  the  Moguls,  and  the  emperor  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling  into  their  hands,  one  of  the  officers  ta¬ 
king  him  on  his  (boulders,  jumped  with  him  into  the 
fea,  where  they  were  both  drowned.  Mod  of  the 
mandarins  followed  this  example,  as  did  alfo  the  em¬ 
prefs  and  minifter,  all  the  ladies  and  maids  of  honour, 
and  multitudes  of  others,  infomuch  that  100,000  peo¬ 
ple  are  thought  to  have  periftied  on  that  day,  Thus 
ended  the  Chinefe  race  of  emperors  j  and  the  Mogul 
dynafty,  known  by  the  name  of  2 wen,  commenced. 

Though  no  race  of  men  that  ever  exifted  'were  Re)-^0£ 
more  remarkable  for  cruelty  and  barbarity  than  the  Hupilay; 
Moguls  j  yet  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  emperors  of 
the  Ywen  dynafty  were  in  any  refpeCt  worfe  than 
their  predeceffors.  On  the  contrary,  Hupilay,  by  the 
Chinefe  called  Shi-tfu ,  found  the  way  of  reconciling 
the  people  to  his  government,  and  even  of  endearing 
himfelf  to  them  fo  much,  that  the  reign  of  his  family 
is  to  this  day  ftyled  by  the  Chinefe  the  wife  govern¬ 
ment.  This  he  accomplilhed  by  keeping  as  clofe  as 
pofiible  to  their  ancient  laws  and  euftoms,  by  his  mild 
and  juft  government,  and  by  his  regard  for  their 
learned  men.  He  was  indeed  a(hamed  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  barbarity  of  his  Mogul  fubje&s,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Chinefe.  The  whole  knowledge  of  the 
former  was  fummed  up  in  their  (kill  in  managing  their 
arms  and  horfes,  being  perfectly  deftitute  of  every  art 
or  fcienee,  or  even  of  the  knowledge  of  letters.  In 
1269,  he  had  caufed  the  Mogul  characters  to  be  con¬ 
trived 
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China,  trived.  In  I  280,  he  caufed  feme  mathematicians  fearch 
— for  the  fouree  of  the  river  Whang-ho,  which  at  that 
time  was  unknown  to  the  Chinefe  themfelves.  In  four 
months  time  they  arrived  in  the  country  where  it  rife.", 
and  made  a  map  of  it,  which  they  prefented  to  his  ma- 
jellv.  The  fame  year  a  treatife  on  aftronomy  was  pu- 
blifhed  by  his  order  ;  and,  in  1282,  he  ordered  the 
learned  men  to  repair  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to 
examine  the  ft  ate  of  literature,  and  take  meafures  for 
its  advancement. 

At  his  firft  acceftion  to  the  crown  he  fixed  his  refi- 
dence  at  Tay-ywen-fu,  the  capital  of  Shen-fi  ;  but 
thought  proper  afterwards  to  remove  it  .  to  Peking. 
Here,  being  informed  that  the  barks  which  brought 
to  court  the  tribute  of  the  fouthern  provinces,  or  car¬ 
ried  on  the  trade  of  the  empire,  were  obliged  to  come 
by  fea,  and  often  fuffered  lliipwreck,  lie  caufed  that 
celebrated  canal  to  be  made,  which  is  at  prefen t  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  .Chinefe  empire,  being  300 
leagues  in  length.  By  this  canal  above  90OO  imperial 
barks  tranfport  with  eafe,  and  at  final  1  expencc,  the 
tribute  of  grain,  rice,  filk,  &c.  which  is  annually  paid 
to  the  court.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  Shi-tfu 
formed  a  defign  of  reducing  the  iilands  of  Japan,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin-china.  Both 
tliefe  enterprifes  ended  unfortunately,  but  the  fir  ft  re¬ 
markably  fo ;  for  of  100,000  perform  employed  in  it, 
only  four  or  five  efcaped  with  the  melancholy  news  of 
the  deftruefion  of  the  reft,  who  all  perifhed  by  fhip- 
wreck.  Shi  tfu  reigned  15  year->,  died  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon.  The 
throne  continued  in  the  Ywen  family  to  the  year  1367, 
when  Shun-ti,  the  laft  of  that  dynaftv,  was  driven  out 
Moguls  dri- by  a  Chinefe  named  Chu.  During  this  period  the 
v«u  out.  Tartars  had  become  enervated  by  long  profperity  ; 

and  the  Chinefe  had  been  roufed  into  valour  by  their 
fubjeftion.  Shun-ti,  the  reigning  prince,  was  quite 
funk  in  doth  and  debauchery;  and  the  empire,  befides, 
45  was  oppreffed  by  a  wicked  minifter  named  /hna.  In 
Exploits  of  June  135^,  Chu,  a  Chinefe  of  mean  extraflion,  and 
Chu.  ]jPad  0f  a  fmall  party,  fet  out  from  How-chew,  paffed 
the  Kyang,  and  took  Tayping.  He  then  affoeiated 
himfelf  with  force  other  malcontents,  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  reduced  the  town  of  Tu-cbew,  in  K yang- 
nan.  Soon  after  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Nanking, 
having  defeated  the  Moguls  who  came  to  its  relief.  In 
December  1356,  he  was  able  to  raife  1 00,000  men, 
at  the  head  of  whom  he  took  the  city  of  U-chew,  in 
the  eaft  borders  of  Quang-fi  ;  and  here,  affembling  his 
generals,  it  was  refolved  neither  to  commit  (laughter 
nor  to  plunder.  The  moft  formidable  enemy  he  had 
to  d^al  with  was  Chcn-yew-lyang ,  ftyled,  u  emperor  of 
the  Han.”  This  man  being  grieved  at  the  progrefs 
made  by  Chu,  equipped  a  fleet,  and  raifed  a  formi¬ 
dable  army,  in  order  to  reduce  Nan-chang-fu,  a  city 
of  Kyang-fi,  which  his  antagonift  had  made  himfelf 
rnafter  of.  The  governor,  however,  found  means  to 
inform  Chu  of  his  dagger  ;  upon  which  that  chief 
caufed  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  at  Nanking,  in  which 
he  embarked  200.000  f  Jdiers.  As  foon  as  Chen-yew- 
lyang  was  informed  of  his  enemy’s  approach,  he  raifed 
the  fiege  of  Nan-chang-fu,  and  gave  orders  for  at¬ 
tacking  Chu’s  naval  force.  An  engagement  enfued 
between  a  part  of  the  fleets,  in  which  Chu  proved 
victorious ;  and  next  day,  all  the  fquadrons  having 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I, 
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joined  in  order  to  come  to  a  general  engagement,  China. 
Chu  gained  a  fecond  victory,  and  burnt  ioo  ,of  the  v 
enemy’s  veffels.  A  third  and  fourth  engagement  hap¬ 
pened,  in  both  which  Chu  gained  the  victory  ;  and  in 
the  laft,  Chen-yew-lyang  himfelf  was  killed,  his  fon 
taken  prifoner,  and  his  generals  obliged  to  furrender 
themfelves,  with  all  their  forces  and  veffels.  46 

In  January  1364,  Chu’s  generals  propofed  to  pro- pro¬ 
claim  him  emperor;  but  this  he  declined,  and  at  fir  ft  jj. 

contented  himfelf  with  the  title  of  king  of  U,  In  0 
February  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Vu  chang-fu, 
capital  of  Hu  quang  :  where,  with  his  ufual  huma¬ 
nity,  he  relieved  thofe  in  ditlrefs,  encouraged  the 
literati,  and  would  allow  his  troops  neither  to  plunder 
nor  deftroy.  This  wife  condudl  procured  him  an 
eafy  conqueft  both  of  Kyan-fi  and  Hu  quang.  The 
Chinefe  fubmitted  to  him  in  crowds,  and  proieffed  the 
greateft  veneration  and  refpeCh  for  his  perfon  and  go¬ 
vernment. 

All  this  time  Shun-ti,  with  an  unaccountable  negli¬ 
gence,  never  thought  of  exerting  himfelf  againfl  Chu, 
but  continued  to  employ  his  forces  againft  the  rebels 
who  had  taken  up  arms  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
fo  that  Chu  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  affume  the  ^ 
title  of  emperor.  This  he  chofe  to  do  at  Nanking  on  Becomes 
the  firll  day  of  the  year  1368.  After  this  his  troops  emperor  of 
entered  the  province  of  Honan,  which  they  pretently  chlna* 
reduced.  In  the  third  month,  Chu,  who  had  now 
taken  the  title  of  Hong-vu  or  Toy -tfu ,  reduced  the 
fortrefs  of  Tong  quan  ;  after  which  his  troops  entered 
Pecheli  from  Honan  on  the  one  fide,  and  Shang-tong 
on  the  other.  Here  his  generals  defeated  and  killed 
one  of  Shun-ti’.?  officers;  after  which  they  took  the 
city  of  Tong  chew,  and  then  prepared  to  attack  the 
capital,  from  which  they  were  now  but  12  miles  diftant. 

On  their  approach  the  emperor  fled  with  all  his  family 
beyond  the  great  wall,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dy-  4* 
nafty  of  Ywen.  In  1370  he  died,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon,  whom  the  fucceffor  of  Hong-vu  drove  be- 
yond  the  Kobi  or  Great  Defert,  which  feparates  Chi- desert, 
na  from  Tartary.  They  continued  their  ineurfions, 
however,  for  many  years;  nor  did  they  ceafe  their  at¬ 
tempts  till  1583,  when  vaft  numbers  of  them  were  cut 
in  pieces  by  the  Chinefe  troops.  49 

The  2iftdynaftyof  Chinefe  emperors,  founded  in  China  a- 
1368  by  Chu,  continued  till  the  year  1644,  "’hen  they  Sain  C*J- 
were  again  expelled  by  the  Tartars.  The  laft  Chinefe 
emperor  was  named  Whay-tfong,  and  afeended  the  tars# 
throne  in  1628.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  feien- 
ces,  and  a  favourer  of  the  Chriftians  ;  though  much 
addicted  to  the  fuperftitions  of  the  Bonzes.  He 
found  himfelf  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Tartars,  and 
a  number  of  rebels  in  different  provinces.  That  he 
might  more  effe&ually  fupprefs  the  latter,  he  refolved 
to  make  peace  with  the  former  ;  and  for  that  end  fent 
one  of  his  generals,  named  Twen,  into  Tartary,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  with  full  power  to  negotiate  a 
peace  ;  but  that  traitor  made  one  upon  fuch  fhameful 
terms,  that  the  emperor  refufed  to  ratify  it.  Ywen, 
in  order  to  oblige  his  mafter  to  comply  with  the  terms 
made  by  himfelf,  poifoned  his  beft  and  moft  faithful 
general,  named  Mau-ven-long :  and  then  defired  the 
Tartars  to  march  dire&ly  to  Peking,  by  a  road  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  lie  took  with  his  army.  This 
they  accordingly  did,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  capital. 

B  Ywen 
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CMna.  "Ywen  tvas  ordered  to  come  to  its  relief  ;  but,  on  his 
4  v — ~  arrival,  was  put  to  the  torture  and  ftrangled;  of  which 

the  Tartars  were  no  fooner  informed,  than  they  raifed 
the  fiege,  and  returned  to  their  own  country.  In  1636, 
the  rebels  above  mentioned  compofed  four  great  ar¬ 
mies,  commanded  by  as  many  generals  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  were  foon  reduced  to  two,  commanded  by  Li 
and  Chang.  Thefe  agreed  to  divide  the  empire  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  Chang  taking  the  weftern  provinces, 
and  Li  the  eaftern  ones.  The  latter  feized  on  part  of 
.Shen-fi,  and  then  on  Honan,  whofe  capital,  named 
Ka y-fong-fu,  he  laid  fiege  to,  but  was  repulfed  with 
lofs.  He  renewed  it  fix  months  after,  but  without 
fuccefs  ;  the  befieged  choofing  rather  to  feed  on  human 
ilelh  than  furrender.  TL  he  imperial  forces  coming  foon 
after  to  its  affiftance,  the  general  made  no  doubt  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  deftroy  the  rebels  at  once,  by  breaking 
down  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  river  5  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  rebels  efcaped  to  the  mountains,  while  the  city 
was  quite  overflowed,  and  300,000  of  the  inhabitants 
perifhed. 

After  this  difafter,  Li  marched  into  the  provinces 
of  Shen-fi  and  Honan  ;  where  he  put  to  death  all  the 
mandarins,  exafled  great  fums  from  the  officers  in 
place,  and  (bowed  no  favour  to  any  but  the  populace, 
whom  he  freed  from  all  taxes  :  by  this  means  he  drew 
fo  many  to  his  intereft,  that  he  thought  himfelf  ftrong 
enough  to  affume  the  title  nf  emperor.  Pie  next  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  capital,  which,  though  well  gar- 
rifoned,  was  divided  into  fa&ions.  Li  had  taken  care 
to  introduce  beforehand  a  number  of  his  men  in  dif- 
50  guife  :  and  by  thefe  the  gates  were  opened  to  him  the 
Unhappy  third  day  after  his  arrival.  He  entered  the  city  in 
emperor  triumph  at  the  head  of  300,000  men,  whilft  the'em- 
and  his  fa-  Pe.ror  ^pt  himlMf  filut  UP  in  his  palace,  bufied  only 
cosily,  his  fuperftjtions.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be¬ 

fore  he  found  himfelf  betrayed ;  and,  under  the  great- 
eft  confternation,  made  an  effort  to  efcape  out  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  attended  by  about  600  of  his  guards.  Pie  was 
ftill  more  furprifed  to  fee  himfelf  treacheroufly  aban¬ 
doned  by  them,  and  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  efcaping 
the  infults  of  his  fubje&s.  Upon  this,  preferring  death 
to  the  difgrace  of  falling  alive  into  their  hands,  he  im¬ 
mediately  retired  with  his  emprefs,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  and  the  princefs  her  daughter,  into  a  private 
part  of  the  garden.  His  grief  was  fo  great  that  he  was 
not  able  to  utter  a  word  ;  but  (he  foon  underftood  his 
meaning,  and,  after  a  few  filent  embraces,  hanged  her- 
felf  on  a  tree  in  a  filken  firing.  Her  hufband  (laid 
only  to  write  thefe  words  on  the  border  of  his  veft  ; 

“  I  have  been  bafely  deferted  by  my  fubjeds  ;  do 
what  you  will  with  me,  but  fpare  my  people.”  He 
then  cut  off  the  young  princefs’s  head  with  one  ftroke 
of  his  fcymitar,  and  hanged  himfelf  on  another  tree, 
m  the.  iyth  year  of  his  reign,  and  36th  of  his  age. 
His  prime  minifter,  queens,  and  eunuchs,  followed  his 
example  ;  and  thus  ended  the  Chinefe  monarchy,  to 
give  place  to  that  of  the  Tartars,  which  hath  continued 
ever  fince. 

It  was  fome  time  before  the  body  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  monarch  was  found.  At  laft  it  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  rebel  Li,  and  by  him  ufed  with  the  utmoft 
indignity  ;  after  which  he  caufed  two  of  Whay-tfong’s 
fons,  and  all  his  minifters,  to  be  beheaded  ;  but  his 
®ldeft  fon  happily  efcaped  by  flight.  The  whole  em- 
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pire  fubmitted  peaceably  to  the  ufurper,  except  Prince  china. 

U-fan-ghey,  who  commanded  the  imperial  forces  in  the  ' - v— -1 

province  of  Lyau-tong.  This  brave  prince,  finding 
himfelf  unable  to  cope  with  the  ufurper,  invited  the 
Tartars  to  his  affiftance  ;  and  Tfong-te  their  king  im¬ 
mediately  joined  him  with  an  army  of  80, coo  men. 

Upon  this  the  ufurper  marched  direflly  to  Peking;  but 
not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there,  plundered  and  burnt 
the  palace,  and  then  fled  with  the  immenfe  treafure 
he  had  got.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  we  are 
not  told  ;  but  the  young  Tartar  monarch  was  imme¬ 
diately  declared  emperor  of  China,  his  father  Tfong- 
te  having  died  almoft  as  foon  as  he  fet  his  foot  011  that 
empire. 

The  new  emperor,  named  Shun- chi,  or  Xun-chi,  be¬ 
gan  his  reign  with  rewarding  U-fan-ghey,  by  con¬ 
ferring  upon  him  the  title  of  king  ;  and  affigned  him 
the  city  of  Si-gnan-fu,  capital  of  Shen-fi,  for  his  refi- 
dence.  This,  however,  did  not  hinder  U-fan-gliey 
from  repenting  of  his  error  in  calling  in  the  Tartars, 
or,  as  he  himfelf  ufed  to  phrafe  it,  “  in  fending  for  lions 
to  drive  away  dogs.”  In  1674,  he  formed  a  very 
ftrong  alliance  againft  them,  and  had  probably  prevail¬ 
ed  if  his  allies  had  been  faithful  ;  but  they  treacherouf¬ 
ly  deferted  him  one  after  another  :  which  fo  affe&ed 
him,  that  he  died  foon  after.  In  1681  Horig-wha, 
fon  to  U-fan-ghey,  who  continued  his  efforts  againft 
the  Tartars,  was  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits  that  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life. 

During  this  time,  fome  refiftance  had  been  made 
to.  the  Tartars  in  many  of  the  provinces.  Two 

princes  of  Chinefe  extra&ion  had  at  different  times 

been  proclaimed  emperors ;  but  both  of  them  were 
overcome  and  put  to  death.  In  1682,  the  whole  15  Em  t# 

provinces  were  fo  effeaually  fubdued,  that  the  em-  taHy rediu 

peror  Kang-hi,  fucceffor  to  Shun-chi,  determined  toced. 
vifit  his  native  dominions  of  Tartary.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  continued 
for  fome  months  taking  the  diverfion  of  hunting. 

For  Several  years  he  repeated  his  vifits  annually  ;  and 
in  his  journeys  took  Father  Verbieft  along  with  him  ; 
by  which  means  we  have  a  better  defeription  of  thefe 
countries  than  could  have  been  otherwife  obtained. 

This  prince  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning  and  Chriftiani- 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and  in  favour  of  the  latter  ty  firft  en- 
he  publifhed  a  decree,  dated  in  1692.  But  in  I7i6,couraSed 
he  revived  fome  obfolete  laws  againft  the  Chriftians  .and  then 
nor  could  the  Jefuits  with  all  their  art  preferve  thePereGUte  ’ 
footing  they  had  got  in  China.  The  caufes  of  this  al¬ 
teration  in  his  refolution  are,  by  the  miffionaries,  faid  to 
have  been  the  flanders  of  the  mandarin?  ;  but,  from  the 
known  chara&er  of  the  Jefuits,  it  will  be  readily  be¬ 
lieved,  that  there  was  fomething  more  at  bottom. 

This  emperor  died  in  1722,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Yon-ching  ;  who  not  only  gave  no  encouragement 
to  the  miffionaries,  but  persecuted  all  Chriftians  of 
whatever  denomination,  not  excepting  even  thofe  of 
the  imperial  race.  At  the.  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
baniffied  all  the  Jefuits  into  the  city  of  Canton,  and  in 
1732  they  were  baniftied  from  thence  into  Ma-kau,  a 
little  ifland  inhabited  by  the  Portuguefe,  but  fubjeft 
to  China.  He  died  in  1736:  but  though  the  Jefuits 
entertained  great  hopes  from  his  fucceffor,  we  have  not 
heard  that  they  have  yet  met  with  any  fuccefs. 

Thus  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  moft  memo¬ 
rable 
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rable  tranfa&ions  recorded  in  the  Chinefe  hiftory.  We 
now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  prefent  date  of  the  em¬ 
pire  and  its  inhabitants,  according  to  the  bell  and  latefl 
accounts. 

The  climate  as  well  as  the  foil  of  this  extenfive  em¬ 
pire  is  very  different  in  different  parts  }  fevere  cold 
being  often  felt  in  the  northern  provinces,  while  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  fouthern  ones  are  fcarcely  able  to  bear 
the  heat.  In  general,  however,  the  air  is  accounted 
wholefome,  and  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age. — 
The  northern  and  weflern  provinces  have  many  moun¬ 
tains,  which  in  the  latter  are  cultivated,  but  in  the 
north  are  barren,  rocky,  and  incapable  of  improve¬ 
ment.  On  the  mountains  of  Chenfi,  Honan,  Canton, 
and  Fokien,  are  many  forefts,  abounding  with  tall 
ftraight  trees,  of  different  kinds,  fit  for  building,  and 
particularly  adapted  for  mails  and  fhip  timber.  Thefe 
are  ufed  by  the  emperor  in  his  private  buildings  ;  and 
from  thefe  forefts  enormous  trunks  are  fometimes 
tranfported  to  the  diftance  of  more  than  300  leagues. 
Other  mountains  contain  quickfilver,  iron,  tin,  copper, 
gold,  and  filver.  Formerly  thefe  laft  were  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  opened,  left  the  people  fhould  thereby  be  in¬ 
duced  to  negledl  the  natural  richnefs  of  the  foil  :  and 
it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  15th  century,  the  emperor 
caufed  a  mine  of  precious  ftones  to  be  fhut,  which  had 
been  opened  by  a  private  perfon.  Of  late,  however, 
the  Chinefe  are  lefs  fcrupulous,  and  a  great  trade  in 
gold  is  carried  on  by  them.  Many  extravagant  fables 
are  told  by  the  Chinefe  of  their  mountains,  particularly 
of  one  in  Chenfi  which  throws  out  flames,  and  produces 
violent  tempefts,  whenever  any  one  beats  a  drum  or 
plays  on  a  mufical  inftrument  near  it.  In  the  province 
of  Fokien  is  a  mountain  the  whole  of  which  is  an 
idol,  or  ftatue  of  the  god  Fo.  This  natural  coloffus, 
for  it  appears  not  to  have  been  the  work  of  art,  is 
of  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  each  of  its  eyes  is  feve- 
ral  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  nofe  extends  fome 
leagues. 

China  has  feveral  large  lakes  }  the  principal  one  is 
that  named  Poyang-hou,  in  the  provi  nce  of  Kiang-fi. 
It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  four  large  rivers  ;  ex¬ 
tends  near  100  leagues  in  length}  and,  like  the  fea, 
its  waters  are  raifed  into  tempeftuous  waves.  The  em¬ 
pire  is  watered  by  an  iramenfe  number  of  rivers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes,  of  which  two  are  particularly  celebrated, 
viz.  the  Yang-tfe-kiang ,  or  fon  of  the  fea ,  and  Hoang - 
ho ,  or  the  yellow  river*  The  former  rifes  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Yunan,  and  palling  through  Houquang  and 
Kiang-nan,  falls  into  the  eaftern  ocean,  after  a  courfe 
of  1200  miles,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Tfon-ming, 
which  is  formed  by  the  fand  accumulated  at  its  mouth. 
This  river  is  of  immenfe  fize,  being  half  a  league  broad 
at  Nanking,  which  is  near  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  navigation  is  dangerous,  fo  that  great  numbers 
of  veffels  are  loft  on  it.  It  runs  with  a  rapid  cur¬ 
rent,  forming  feveral  ifiands  in  its  courfe,  which  are 
again  carried  off,  and  new  ones  formed  in  different 
places,  when  the  river  is  fwelled  by  the  torrents  from 
the  mountains.  Thefe  illands,  while  they  remain, 
are  very  ufeful  ;  producing  great  quantities  of  reeds 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  which  are  ufed  in  all  the 
neighbouring  countries  for  fuel.  The  Hoang-ho,  or 
Yellow-river,  has  its  name  from  the  yellow  colour  gi¬ 
ven  it  by  the  clay  and  fand  walhed  down  in  the  time 
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of  rain.  It  rifes  in  the  mountains  which  border  the  Chinn, 
province  of  Te-tchuen  on  the  weft,  and  after  a  courfe  -“-v  rV 
of  near  600  leagues,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  eaftern 
fea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kiang.  It  is  very 
broad  and  rapid,  but  fo  (hallow  that  it  is  fcarcely  navi¬ 
gable.  It  is  very  liable  to  inundations,  often  overflow¬ 
ing  its  banks,  and  deftroying  whole  villages.  For  this, 
reafon  it  has  been  found  neceffary  to  confine  it  in  fe¬ 
veral  places  by  long  and  ftrong  dikes,  which  yet  do 
not  entirely  anfwer  the  purpofe.  The  people  of  Ho¬ 
nan,  therefore,  whofe  land  is  exceedingly  low,  have 
furrounded  moft  of  their  cities  with  ftrong  ramparts  of 
earth,  faced  with  turf,  at  the  diftance  of  three  fur¬ 
longs.  ££ 

The  Chinefe  have  been  at  great  pains  to  turn  their  Cauat*. 
lakes  and  rivers  to  the  advantage  of  commerce,  by  pro¬ 
moting  an  inland  navigation.  One  of  their  principal 
works  for  this  purpofe  is  the  celebrated  canal  reach¬ 
ing  from  Canton  to  Peking,  and  forming  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  fouthern  and  northern  provinces. 

This  canal  extends  through  no  lefs  a  fpace  than  600 
leagues  }  but  its  navigation  is  interrupted  in  one  place 
by  a  mountain,  where  paffengers  are  obliged  to  travel 
10  or  12  leagues  over  land.  A  number  of  other  ca* 
nals  are  met  with  in  this  and  other  provinces }  moft  of 
which  have  been  executed  by  the  induftry  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  different  cities  and  towns,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  communication  with  the  various  parts  of 
the  empire.  M.  Grofier  remarks,  that,  in  thefe  works, 
the  Chinefe  have  “  furmounted  obftacles  that  perhaps 
would  have  dilcouraged  any  other  people  :  fuch,  for 
example,  is  part  of  a  canal  which  conducts  from  Chao - 
king  to  Ntng-po .”  Near  thefe  cities  there  are  two  ca¬ 
nals,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  communicate,  and 
which  differ  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  their  level.  To 
render  this  place  paffable  for  boats,  the  Chinefe  have 
conftru£ted  a  double  glacis,  of  large  ftones,  or  rather 
two  inclined  planes,  which  unite  as  an  acute  angle  at 
their  upper  extremity,  and  extend  on  each  fide  to  the 
furface  of  the  water.  If  the  bark  is  in  the  lower  ca¬ 
nal,  they  pufh  it  up  the  plane  of  the  firft  glacis  by 
means  of  feveral  capftans  until  it  is  raifed  to  the 
angle,  when  by  its  own  weight  it  glides  down  the  fe- 
cond  glacis,  and  precipitates  itfel.f  into  the  water  of 
the  higher  canal  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow.  It  i» 
aftonilhing  that  thefe  barks,  which  are  generally  very 
long  and  heavily  loaden,  never  burft  afunder  when 
they  are  balanced  on  this  acute  angle  j  however, 
we  never  hear  of  any  accident  of  this  kind  happening 
in  the  paffage.  It  is  true  they  take  the  precaution  of 
ufing  for  their  keels  a  kind  of  wood  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard,  and  proper  for  refilling  the  violence  of  fuch 
an  effort. 

The  following  remarkable  phenomenon  in  a  Chinefe  Remark  - 
river  is  related  by  Father  le  Couteux,  a  French  mif- able  river 
fionary.  u  Some  leagues  above  the  village  Che-pai, which  part 
(fays  he),  the  river  becomes  confiderably  fmaller,  al-  j*’  ^in^s  unJ’ 
though  none  of  its  waters  flow  into  any  other  channel  j  cr  §roun  * 
and  eight  or  nine  leagues  below,  it  refumes  its  former 
breadth,  without  receiving  any  additional  fupply,  ex¬ 
cepting  what  it  gets  from  a  few  fmall  rivulets,  which 
are  almoft  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  yean 
Oppofite  to  Che-pai  it  is  fo  much  diuunilhed,  that, 
excepting  one  channel,  which  is  not  very  broad,  I  have 
paffed  and  repaffed  it  feveral  times  by  the  help  of  a  con^ 
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China,  mon  pole.  I  was  always  furprifed  to  find  this  river  fo 
narrow  and  (hallow  in  that  place  :  but  I  never  thought 
of  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  it,  until  the  lofs  of  a  bark 
belonging  to  a  Chriffian  family  afforded  me  an  op¬ 
portunity,  In  that  place  where  the  river  diminifhes 
almoft  of  a  fudden,  it  flows  with  great  impetuofity  y 
and  where  it  refumes  its  former  breadth  it  is  equally 
rapid.  At  the  fixth  moon,  when  the  water  was  high 
and  the  wind  flrong,  the  bark  I  have  mentioned  ar¬ 
riving  above  Che-pai,  was  driven  on  a  fand-bank  'y  for 
between  thefe  two  places  the  river  is  full  of  moveable 
lands,  which  are  continually  fhifting  their  fituation. 
The  mafter  of  the  boat  dropped  his  anchor  until  the 
wind  fhould  abate,  and  permit  him  to  continue  his 
voyage  ;  but  a  violent  vortex  of  moveable  fand,  which 
was  call  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  laid  the 
bark  on  its  fide  ;  a  fecond  vortex  fucceeded  ;  then  a 
third-,  and  afterwards  a  fourth,  which  fhattered  the 
bark  to  pieces.  When  I  arrived  at  the  place  where  this 
bark  had  been  loft,  the  weather  was  mild  and  ferene  }  I 
perceived  eddies  in  the  current  everywhere  around, 
which  abforbed,  and  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  whatever  floated  on  the  furface  'y  and  I  obferved, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  fand  was  thrown  violently 
up  with  a  vortical  motion.  Above  thefe  eddies  the 
water  was  rapid,  but  without  any  fall  and  in  the 
place  below,  where  the  river  refumes  its  ufual  courfe, 
no  eddies  are  to  be  feen,  but  the  fand  is  thrown  up  in 
the  fame  violent  manner  ,  and  in.  fome  places  there" 
are  water-falls  and  a  kind  of  fmall  iflands  fcattered 
at  forae  diftance  from  one  another.  Thefe  iflands 
which  appear  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  are  not 
folid  earth,  but  confift  of  branches  of  trees,  roots,  and 
herbs  colle&ed  together.  I  was  told  that  thefe  boughs 
rofe  up  from  the  water,  and  that  no  one  knew  the 
place  from  whence  they  came.  I  was  informed  that 
thefe  mafles,  which  were  40  or  50  feet  in  extent  on 
that  fide  on  which  we  pafled,  were  immoveable  and 
fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  $  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  approach  them,  becaufe  the  water  formed  whirl¬ 
pools  everywhere  around  them  ;  that,  however,  when 
the  river  was  very  low,  the  fifhermen  fometimes  ven¬ 
tured  to  colled  the  bu flies  that  floated  on  its  fur¬ 
face,  and  which  they  ufed  for  fuel.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that,  at  the  place  .of  the  river  which  is  above  Che-pai, 
the  water  falls  into  deep  pits,  from  whence  it  forces 
up  the  fand  with  that  vortical  motion  5  and  that  it 
flows  under-ground  to  the  other  place,  eight  or  nine 
leagues  below,  where  it  carries  with  it  all  the  boughs, 
weeds,  and  roots,  which  it  wadies  down  in  its  courfe, 
and  thus  forms  tbofe  iflands  which  appear  above  its 
furface.  We  know  there  are  fome  rivers  that  lofe 
themfelves  entirely,  or  in  part,  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  which  afterwards  arife  in  fome  other  place  $ 
but  I  believe  there  never  was  one  known  to  lofe  part 
of  its  water  below  its  own  channel,  and  again  to  re- 
cover  it  at  the  diftance  of  fome  leagues.” 

Why  China  It  has  already  been  faid,  that  China  is,  in  general, 
isiubjcd  toa  fertile  country  5  and  indeed  all  travellers  agree  in  this 
noTwi*h-  relHe^>  anc*  make  encomiums  on  the  extent  and  beauty 
ft  an  ding  its°f  plains.  So  careful  are  the  hufbandmen  of  this 
fertility.  empire  to  lofe  none  of  their  ground,  that  neither  in- 

*  cloflnv,  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nay,  fcarce  a  Angle  tree, 

are  ever  to  be  met  with.  In  feveral  places  the  land 
yields  two  crops  a-year  5  and  even  in  the  interval  be- 
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tween  the  harvefts  the  people  fow  feveral  kinds  of  China, 
pulfe  and  fmall  grain.  The  plains  of  the  northern  — y— 1 
provinces  yield  wheat  ;  thofe  of  the  fouthern,  rice, 
becaufe  the  country  is  low  and  covered  with  water. 
Notwithftanding  all  this  fertility,  however,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  much  more  frequently  affli&ed  with  famine 
than  thofe  of  the  European  nations,  though  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  produce  much  lefs  than  China.  For 
this  two  caufes  are  afligned.  1.  The  deftrudtion  of 
the  rifing  crops  by  drought,  hail,  inundations,  lo- 
cufts,  &c.  in  which  cafe  China  cannot  like  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  be  fupplied  by  importation.  This  i» 
evident  by  confidering  how  it  is  fituated  with  regard 
to  other  nations.  On  the  north  are  the  Mogul  Tar¬ 
tars,  a  lazy  and  indolent  race,  who  fubfift  principally 
on  the  flefh  of  their  flocks  $  fowing  only  a  little  mil¬ 
let  for  their  own  ufe.  The  province  of  Leatong, 
which  lies  to  the  north-eaft,  is  indeed  extremely  fer¬ 
tile,  but  too  far  diftant  from  the  capital  and  centre 
of  the  empire  to  fupply  it  with  provifions  ;  and  be- 
fides,  all  carriage  is  im practicable  but  in  the  winter, 
when  great  quantities  of  game  and  fifh,  preferved  in 
ice,  are  fent  thither.  No  corn  is  brought  from  Corea 
to  China  y  and  though  the  Japan  iflands  are  only 
three  or  four  days  failing  from  the  Chinefe  provinces 
of  Kiang-nan  and  Che-kyang,  yet  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  obtain  provifions  from  thence  ,  whether 
it  be  that  the  Japanefe  have  nothing  to  fpare,  or  on 
account  of  the  infults  offered  by  thefe  iflanders  to 
foreign  merchants.  Formofa  lies  oppofite  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Fo-kien  ,  but  fo  far  is  that  ifland  from  being 
able  to  fupply  any  thing,  that  in  a  time  of  fcarcity  it 
requires  a  fupply  from  China  itfelf.  The  province  of 
Canton  is  alfo  bounded  by  the  fea,  and  lias  nothing 
on  the  fouth  but  iflands  and  remote  countries.  One 
year,  when  rice  was  exceedingly  fcarce  there,  the  em¬ 
peror  fent  for  F.  Parranin,  a  Jefuit  miftionary,  and 
aiked  him  if  the  city  of  Macao  could  not  furnifli 
Canton  with  rice  until  the  fupply  he  had  ordered 
from  other  provinces  fhould  arrive  l  but  was  informed 
that  Macao  had  neither  rice,  corn,  fruit,  herbs,  nor 
flocks,  and  that  it  generally  got  from  China  what 
was  necefiary  for  its  fubfifience. — The  only  method, 
therefore,  the  Chinefe  can  take  to  guard  againft  fa¬ 
mines  arifing  from  thefe  caufes,  is  to  ert&  granaries 
and  public  magazines  in  every  province  and  moft  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  empire.  This  has  at  all 
times  been  a  principal  objeft  of  care  to  the  public  mi- 
nifters  ;  but  though  this  mode  of  relief  ftill  takes 
place  in  theory,  fo  many  ceremonies  are  to  be  gone 
through  before  any  fupply  can  be  drawn  from  thofe 
public  repofitories,  that  it  feldom  arrives  feafonably  at 
the  places  where  it  is  wanted  :  and  thus  numbers 
of  unhappy  wretches  perifh  for  want.  2.  Another 
caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain  in  this  empire,  is  the 
prodigious  confumptien  of  it  in  the  compofition  of  wines, 
and  a  fpirituous  liquor  called  rack .  But  though  go¬ 
vernment  is  well  apprized  that  this  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fources  of  famine  throughout  the  empire,  it  ne¬ 
ver  employed  means  fufficient  to  prevent  it.  Procla¬ 
mations  indeed  have  frequently  been  ifititd,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  diftillation  of  rack  •,  and  the  appointed  offi¬ 
cers  will  vifit  the  ftill-houfes  and  deftroy  the  furnaces 
if  nothing  is  given  them  ;  but  on  flipping  fome  money 
into  their  hands,  they  fhut  their  eyes,  and  go  fome- 

iv  here 
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China.  where  elfe  to  receive  another  bribe.  When  the  man- 

v -  darin  himfelf  goes  about,  however,  thefe  diftillers  do 

not  efcape  quite  fo  ealily,  the  workmen  being  whip¬ 
ped  and  imprifoned,  after  which  they  are  obliged  to 
carry  a  kind  of  collar  called  the  Cangue  ;  the  mailers 
are  likewife  obliged  to  change  their  habitations  and 
conceal  themfelves  for  a.lhort  time,  after  which  they 
generally  refume  their  operations.  It  is  impuftible, 
however,  that  any  method  of  this  kind  can  prove  ef¬ 
fectual  in  fupprelling  thefe  manufactories  while  the  li¬ 
quors  themfelves  are  allowed  to  be  fold  publicly  }  and 
again  ft  this  there  is  no  law  throughout  the  empire. 
Our  author,  however,  juftly  obferves,  that  in  cafe  of  a 
prohibition  of  this  kind,  the  grandees  would  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  deny  themfelves  the  ufe  of  thefe  luxuries,  which 
would  be  too  great  a  facrifice  for  the  good  of  the  em- 
58  pire. 

Xmmenfe  The  population  of  China,  is  fo  great,  in  compari- 

population.  fon  w|th  that  of  the  European  countries,  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  it  have  generally  been  treated  as  fabulous  by 
the  weftern  nations  *  but  by  an  accurate  inveftigation 
of  fome  Chinefe  records  concerning  the  number  of 
perfons  liable  to  taxation  throughout  the  empire,  M. 
Grofier  has  (bowed  that  it  cannot  be  lefs  than  200 
millions.  For  this  extraordinary  population  he  afligns 
the  following  caufes.  I.  The  ftriCt  obfervance  of  fi¬ 
lial  duty  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  prerogatives 
of  fraternity,  which  make  a  fon  the  rnoft  valuable  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  father.  2.  The  infamy  attached  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  thofe  who  die  without  children.  3.  The  uni- 
rerfal  cuftom  by  which  the  marriage  of  children  be¬ 
comes  the  principal  concern  of  the  parents.  '  4.  The 
honours  bellowed  by  the  ftate  on  thofe  widows  who 
do  not  marry  a  fecond  time.  5.  Frequent  adoptions, 
W’hich  prevent  families  from  becoming  extinCL  6,  The 
return  of  wealth  to  its  original  (lock  by  the  difin- 
heriting  of  daughters.  7.  The  retirement  of  wives, 
which  renders  them  more  coniplaifant  to  their  huf- 
bands,  faves  them  from  a  number  of  accidents  when 
big  with  child,  and  conftrains  them  to  employ  them¬ 
felves  in  the  care  of  their  children.  8.  The  mar¬ 
riage  of  foldiers.  9.  The  fixed  ftate  of  taxes  5  which 
being  always  laid  upon  lands,  never  fall  but  indireCtly 
on  the  trader  and  mechanic.  10.  The  fmall  number 
of  failors  and  travellers.  II.  To  thefe  maybe  added 
the  great  number  of  people  who  refide  in  China  only 
by  intervals  •,  the  profound  peace  which  the  empire 
enjoys  •,  the  frugal  and  laborious  manner  in  which  the 
great  live  j  th^little  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  vain 
and  ridiculous  prejudice  of  marrying  below  one’s  rank  \ 
the  ancient  policy  of  giving  diftin&ion  to  men  and  not 
to  families,  by  attaching  nobility  only  to  employ¬ 
ments  and  talents,  without  fuffering  it  to  become  he¬ 
reditary.  And,  12.  laftly,  A  decency  of  public  man¬ 
ners,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  fcandalous  intrigues  and 
gallantry. 

Extravagant,  however,  and  almoft  incredible  as  this 
account  of  the  population  of  China  may  appear  to  fome, 
we  have  very  high  and  refpeCtable  authority  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  is  much  below  the  truth.  Whether  the 
caufes  of  this  phenomenon,  as  above  enumerated  by 
M.  Grofier,  be  the  only  ones  aflignable,  it  is  certain 
that  the  immenfe  population  of  this  country  amounted 

*I«  1793.  t0  333>000>000  at  time  when  Sir  George  Staunton* 


vifited  it  in  the  capacity  of  fecretaryto  the  Britifti  pie-  Chfoa. 
nipotentiary,  as  appears  from  the  following  eftimate  of  — 
the  population  of  each  province,  made  by  Chuw-ta-zhin, 
and  taken  from  his  official  documents. 


59  . 

Pi  puiation 
of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pro¬ 
vinces. 


This  prodigious  fum  total  may  exceed  the  belief  of 
thofe  who  are  only  accuftomed  to  calculate  from  ana- 
logy,  not  recollecting  that  China  cannot  have  its  popu¬ 
lation  reduced  by  thofe  fertile  caufes,  war  and  debau¬ 
chery,  the  former  deftroying  mankind  by  thoufands,  and 
the  latter  rendering  them  unproductive.  60 

The  government  of  China,  according  to  the  Abbe  Unlimited 
Grofier,  is  purely  patriarchal.  The  emperor  is  more  ^ ^ 
unlimited  in  his  authority  than  any  other  potentate  on  pcr0r. 
earth  my  no  fentence  of  death,  pronounced  by  any  of 
the  tribunals,  can  be  executed  without  his  confent, 
and  every  verdiCt  in  civil  affairs  is  fubjeCt  to  be  revifed 
by  him  ;  nor  can  any  determination  be  of  force  until 
it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  emperor :  and,  on  the 
contrary,  whatever  fentence  he  paffes  is  executed  with¬ 
out  delay  m7  his  edicts  are  refpeCted  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire  as  if  they  came  from  a  divinity  $  he  alone  has  the 
difpofal  of  all  office?,  nor  is  there  any  fuch  thing  as 
the  purchafe  of  places  in  China  ;  merit,  real  or  fup- 
pofed,  raifes  to  an  office,  and  rank  is  attached  to  it  on¬ 
ly.  Even  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne  is  not  altoge¬ 
ther  hereditary.  The  emperor  of  China  has  a  power 
of  choofing  his  own  fucceffor  without  confulting  any 
of  his  nobility  *,  and  can  feleCt  one  not  o‘nly  from 
among  his  own  children,  but  even  from  the  body  of 
his  people  •,  and  there  have  been  feveral  inftances  of 
his  making  ufe  of  this  right  :  and  he  has  even  a  power 
of  altering  the  fucceffion  after  it  has  once  been  fixed, 
in  cafe  the  perfon  pitched  upon  does  not  behave  to¬ 
wards  him  with  proper  refpeCt.  The  emperor  can  alfo 
prevent  the  princes  of  the  blood  from  exercifing  the 
title,  with  which,  according  to  the  conflitution  of  the 
empire,  they  are  inverted.  They  may,  indeed,  not- 
withftanding  this,  poffefs  their  hereditary  dignity  \  in 
which  caff  they  are  allowed  a  revenue  proportioned 
to  their  high  birth,  as  well  as  a  palace,  officers,  and 
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Provinces. 

Population, 

Pe-che-lee, 

Kiang-nan,  two  provinces, 
Kiang-fee, 

Tche-kiang, 

Fo-chen, 

Hou-nan,  ^  Houquang, 
Ho-nan, 

Shan-tung, 

Shan -fee, 

Shen-fee, 

Kan  fou, 

Se-chuen, 

Canton, 

Quang-fee, 

Yu-nan, 

Koei-cheou, 

38,000,000 

32,000,000 

1 9,000,000 
21,000,000 
15,000,000 
r  14,000,000 
\  13,000,000 
25,000,000 
24,000,000 
27,000,000 
18,000,000 
12,000,000 
27,000,000 
21,000,000 
10,000,000 
8,000,000 
9,000,000 

333,000,000 
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China,  a  court  ;  but  they  have  neither  influence  nor  power, 
~  v_ and  their  authority  is  lower  than  that  of  the  meaneft 
mandarin. 

Mandarins  The  mandarins  are  of  two  claffes,  viz.  thofe  of  let- 

of  different  ters,  and  the  inferior  fort  ftyled  mandarins  of  arms. 

elaffes.  The  latter  by  no  means  enjoy  the  fame  confideration 
with  the  former  fort ;  indeed  in  China  the  literati  are 
highly  honoured,  and  to  their  influence  M.  Grofier 
fuppoles  that  we  may  in  a  great  meafure  afcribe  the 
mildnefs  and  equity  of  the  government;  though  he 
thinks  that  the  balance  may  incline  rather  too  much 
in  their  favour.  Several  degrees,  anfwering  to  thofe 
of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor,  muft  be  palfed 
through  before  one  can  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  man¬ 
darin  of  letters  ;  though  fometimes,  by  the  favour  of 
.the  emperor,  it  is  conferred  on  thofe  who  have  attain¬ 
ed  only  the  .two  firft  degrees  :  but  even  the  perfons 
who  ..have  .gone  through  all  the  three,  enjoy  at  firft 
-only;  the  government  .of  a  city  of  the  fecond  or  third 
clafs.  When  feveral  vacancies  happen  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  cities,  the  emperor  invites  to  court  a  corre¬ 
sponding  number  of  the  literati,  whofe  names  are 
written  down  in  a  lift.  The  names  of  the  vacant  go¬ 
vernments  are  then  put  into  a  box,  raifed  fo  high  that 
the  candidates  are  able  only  to  reach  it  with  their 
hands  ;  after  which  they  draw  in  their  turns,  and  each 
is  appointed  governor  of  the  city  whofe  name  he  has 
drawn. 

There  are  eight  orders  of  thefe  mandarins  in  China. 
I.  The  calao ,  from  whom  are  chofen  the  minifters  of 
ftate,  the  prefidents  of  the  fupreme  courts,  and  all  the 
fuperior  officers  among  the  militia.  The  chief  of  this 
order  prefides  alfo  in  the  emperor’s  council,  and  en¬ 
joys  a  great  fhare  of  his  confidence.  2.  The  te-hiofe , 
or  man  of  acknowledged  ability,  is  a  title  beftowed 
upon  every  mandarin  of  the  fecond  rank  ;  and  from 
thefe  are  fele6led  the  viceroys  and  prefidents  of  the 
fupreme  council  in  the  different  provinces.  3.  The 
tchong-tchueo ,  or  fchool  of  mandarins,  a 61  as  fecretaries 
to  the  emperor.  4.  Ytchuen-tao.  Thefe  keep  in  re¬ 
pair  the  harbours,  royal  lodging  houfes,  and  barks 
which  belong  to  the  emperor,  unlefs  particularly  en¬ 
gaged  in  fome  other  office  by  his  order.  5.  The  ting- 
pi-tao  have  the  infpe&ion  of  the  troops.  6.  The  tun - 
tien-hao  have  the  care  of  the  highways  7.  The  ho- 
tao  fuperintend  the  rivets.  8.  The  hai-tao  infpeft  the 
fea  coafts. 

Thus  the  whole  adminiftration  of  the  Chinefe  empire 
'is  intruded  to  the  mandarins  of  letters ;  and  the  ho¬ 
mage  paid  by  the  common  people  to  every  mandarin  in 
office  almoft  equals  that  paid  to  the  emperor  himfelf. 
This  indeed  flows  from  the  nature  of  their  government. 
In  China  it  is  a  received  opinion  that  the  emperor  is 
the  father  of  the  whole  empire;  that  the  governor  of  a 
province,  is  the '-father  of  that  province;  and  that  the 
mandarin  who  is  governor  of«  city  is  alfo  the  father  of 
that  city.  Tbis-idea  is  produ6live  of  the  liigheft  re- 
fpe6l  and  fubmiffion,  which  is  not  at  all  leffened  by 
their  great  number;  for  though  the  mandarins  of  letters 
amount  to  more  than  14,000,  the -fame  refpeft  is  paid 
to  every  one  of  them. 

The  mandarins  of  arms  are  never  indulged  with  any 
fliare  in  the  government  of  the  ftate;  however,  to  at¬ 
tain  to  this  dignity,  it  is  alfo  neceffary  to  pafs  through 
4hs  degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  do&or  of  arms. 


The  accompliftiments  neceffary  for  a  mandarin  of  arms  China, 
are,  ftrength  of  body,  with  agility  and  readinefs  in  per-  1 "  'J 
forming  the  various  military  exercifes,  and  compre¬ 
hending  the  orders  requifite  for  the  profeffion  of  arms ; 
an  examination  on  thefe  fubjedls  muft  be  undergone 
before  the  candidate  can  attain  the  wifhed-for  dig¬ 
nity-  a 

1  he  mandarins  of  arms  have  tribunals,  the  members  Tribunal  of 
of  which  are  felefted  from  among  their  chiefs ;  and  tjie  matida- 
among  the le  they  reckon  princes,  counts,  and  dukes  ;  r‘ns  °^arm9* 
for  all  thefe  dignities,  or  fomething  equivalent  to  them, 
are  met  with  in  China.  The  principal  of  thefe  tribu¬ 
nals  is  held  at  Peking,  and  confifts  of  five  claffes ; 

1.  The  mandarins  of  the  rear-guard,  called  heou-fou. 

2.  Of  the  left  wing,  01  tfa  fou.  3.  Of  the  right  wing, 
or  yeou-feou.  4.  Of  the  advanced  main -guard,  or  te - 
hong  fou.  5.  Of  the  advanced  guard,  or  tjten-fou.  Thefe 
five  tribunals  are  fubordinale  to  one  named  iong-tching- 

fou  ;  the  prefident  of  which  is  one  of  the  great  lords  of 
the  empire,  whofe  authority  extends  over  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  men  of  the  empire.  By  his  high  dignity  he  could 
render  himfelf  formidable  even  to  the  emperor  ;  but  to 
prevent  this  inconvenience,  he  has  for  his  affeffor  a 
mandarin  of  letters,  who  enjoys  the  title  and  exercifes 
the  fun&ion  of  fuperintendant  of  arms.  He  muft  al¬ 
fo  take  the  advice  of  two  infpe6lors  who  are  named  by 
the  emperor ;  and  when  thefe  foiir  have  agreed  upon 
any  meafure,  their  refolution  muft  (till  be  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  revifal  of  a  higher  court  named  ping-pou , 
which  is  entirely  of  a  civil  nature.  The  chief  of  thefe 
mandarins  is  a  general  of  courfe,  whofe  powers  are 
equivalent  to  thole  of  our  commanders  in  chief ;  and 
below  him  are  other  mandarins  who  a6t  as  fubordinate 
officers. 

Thefe  two  claffes  of  mandarins  compofe  what  is  called 
the  nobility  of  China  :  but  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
their  office  is  not  hereditary  ;  the  emperor  alone  con¬ 
tinues  or  confers  it.  They  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
monftrating  to  the  emperor,  either  as  individuals  or  in 
a  body,  upon  any  part  of  his  conduft  which  appears 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  empire.  Thefe  remon- 
ftrances  are  feldom  ill  received,  though  the  fovereign 
complies  with  them  only  when  he  himfelf  thinks  proper. 

The  number  of  literary  mandarins  in  China  is  comput¬ 
ed  at  upwards  of  14,000  ;  and  thofe  of  arms  at  18,000  ; 
the  former,  however,  are  confidered  as  the  principal 
body  in  the  empire ;  and  this  preference  is  thought  to 
damp  the  military  ardour  of  the  nation  in  general, 
and  to  be  one  caufe  of  that  weaknefs  in  war  for  which 
the  Chinefe  are  remarkable.  - 

The  armies  of  this  empire  are  proportioned  to  its  Military 
vaft  extent  and  population  ;  being  computed  in  time  force, 
of  peace  at  more  than  700,000.  Their  pay  amounts 
to  about  two-pence  halfpenny  and  a  meafure  of  rice 
per  day,  though  fome  of  them  have  double  pay,  and 
the  pay  of  a  horfeman  is  double  that  of  a  foot  foldier  ; 
the  emperor  furnifhes  a  horfe,  and  the  horfeman  re¬ 
ceives  two  meafures  of  fmall  beans  for  his  daily  fub- 
fiftence;  the  arrears  of  the  army  being  pun6tually  paid 
dp  every  three  months. 

The  arms  of  a  horfeman  are,  a  helmet,  cuirafs,  lance, 
and  fabre  ;  thofe  of  a  foot  foldier  are  a  pike  and  fabre  ; 
fome  have  fufees,  and  others  bows  and  arrows.  All 
thefe  are  carefully  infpefted  at  every  review ;  and  if 
any  of  them  are  found  in  the  leaft  rufted,  or  otherwife 
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China,  in  bad  condition,  the  poffeffor  is  inftantly  jmnifhed^  if 
v-w  a  Chinefe,  with  30  or  40  blows  of  a  Hick  3  or  if  a 
6  Tartar,  with  as  many  lathes. 

Ufe  of  fire-  Though  the  ufe  of  gun-powder  is  certainly  very 
arms  loft  ancient  in  China,  it  appears  to  have  been  afterwards 
and  revi-  totally  loft,  at  leaft  fire-arms  feem  to  have  been  al- 
ved*  moft  entirely  unknown  fome  centuries  ago.  Three  or 

four  cannon  were  to  be  feen  at  that  time  about  the 
gates  of  Nanking  ;  but  not  a  fingle  perfon  in  China 
knew  how  to  make  ufe  of  them  3  fo  that,  in  1621, 
when  the  city  of  Macao  made  a  prefent  of  three  pieces 
of  artillery  to  the  emperor,  it  was  found  neceffary  alfo 
to  fend  three  men  to  load  them.  The  utility  of  thefe 
weapons  was  quickly  perceived  by  the  execution  which 
the  three  cannon  did  againft  the  Tartars,  at  that 
time  advanced  as  far  as  the  great  wall.  When  the 
invaders  threatened  to  return,  the  mandarins  of  arms 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  cannons  were  the  beft 
arms  they  could  make  ufe  of  againft  them.  They 
were  then  taught  the  art  of  cafting  cannon  by  F. 
Adam  Schaal  and  Verbieft,  two  Jefuit  miflionaries,  and 
their  artillery  was  increased  to  the  number  of  320 
pieces  3  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  inftru&ed 
in  the  method  of  fortifying  towns,  and  conflru&ing 
fortreffes  and  other  buildings  according  to  the  rules  of 
modern  architecture. 

The  beft  foldiers  in  China  are  procured  from  the 
three  northern  provinces,  the  others  being  feldom  call¬ 
ed  forth,  but  allowed  to  remain  at  peace  with  their 
families  ;  indeed  there  is  not  often  oecafion  for  exert¬ 
ing  their  military  talents,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  quelling 
of  an  infurreCiion,  when  a  mandarin  or  governor  ufual- 
ly  accompanies  them.  They  march  in  a  very  tumul¬ 
tuous  manner,  but  want  neither  Ikill  nor  agility  in 
performing  their  different  evolutions.  They,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  handle  a  fabre  well,  and  fhoot  very  dexteroufly 
with  bows  and  arrows.  There  are  in  China  more 
than  2000  places  of  arms  3  and  through  the  different 
provinces  there  are  difperfed  about  3000  towers  or 
caftles,  all  of  them  defended  by  garrifons.  Soldiers 
continually  mount  guard  there  3  and  on  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tumult,  the  neareft  fentinel  makes  a  fig- 
nal  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  by  hoifting  a  flag  in  the 
day-time,  or  lighting  a  torch  in  the  night  3  when  the 
neighbouring  garrifons  immediately  repair  to  the  place 
65  where  their  prefence  is  neceffary. 

Account  of  The  principal  defence  of  the  empire  againft  a  fo- 
wall^reat  re*£n  enemy  the  great  wall  which  feparates  China 
from  Tartary,  extending  more  than  1500  miles  in 
length,  and  of  fuch  a  thicknefs  that  fix  horfemen  may 
eafily  ride  abreaft  upon  it.  It  is  flanked  with  towers 
two  bow-fhots  diftant  from  one  another  3  and  it  is  faid 
that  a  third  of  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  empire 
were  employed  in  conftruCling  it.  The  workmen 
were  ordered,  under  pain  of  death,  to  place  the  ma¬ 
terials  fo  clofely,  that  not  the  leaft  entrance  might  be 
afforded  for  any  inftrument  of  iron  3  and  thus  the 
work  was  conftru&cd  with  fuch  folidity,  that  it  is  ftill 
almoft  entire,  though  2000  years  have  elapfed  fince  it 
was  conftrufled.  This  extraordinary  work  is  carried 
on  not  only  through  the  low  lands  and  valleys,  but 
over  hills  and  mountains  3  the  height  of  one  of  which 
was  computed  by  F.  Verbieft  at  1  236  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fpot  where  he  flood.  According  to  F. 
Martini  it.  begins  at  the  gulf  of  Lea-tong,  and  reaches 
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to  the  mountains  near  the  city  of  Kin  on  the  Yellow  China, 
river  3  between  which  places  it  meets  with  no  inter-  1 
ruption  except  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Suen  in 
the  province  of  Pecheli,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  a 
ridge  of  hideous  and  inacceftible  mountains,  to  which 
it  is  clofely  united.  It  is  likewife  interrupted  by  the 
river  Hoang-ho  3  but  for  others  of  an  inferior  fize, 
arches  have  been  conftrudled,  through  which  the  wa* 
ter  paffes  freely.  Mr  Bell  informs  us,  that  it  is  car¬ 
ried  acrofs  rivers,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  higheft  hills, 
without  the  leaft  interruption,  keeping  nearly  along 
that  circular  range  of  barren  rocks  which  inclofes  the 
country;  and,  after  running  about  1200  miles,  ends 
in  impaffable  mountains  and  fandy  deferts.  The  foun¬ 
dation  confifts  of  large  blocks  of  ftone  laid  in  mortar  3 
but  all  the  reft  is  of  brick.  The  whole  is  fo  ftrong 
and  well  built,  that  it  fcarcely  needs  any  repairs  5  and, 
in  the  dry  climate  in  which  it  {lands,  may  remain  in 
the  fame  condition  for  many  ages.  When  carried 
over  fteep  rocks,  where  no  horfe  can  pafs,  it  is  about 
15  or  20  feet  high,  but  when  running  through  a  val¬ 
ley,  or  crofting  a  river,  it  is  about  30  feet  high,  with 
fquare  towers  and  embrafures  at  equal  diftances.  The 
top  is  flat  and  paved  with  cut  ftone  3  and  where  it 
rifes  over  a  rock  or  eminence,  there  is  an  afeent  made 
by  an  eafy  ftone  flair.  “  This  wall  (our  author  adds) 
was  begun  and  completely  finiftied  in  the  fhort  fpace 
of  five  years  3  and  it  is  reported,  that  the  labourers 
flood  fo  clofe  for  many  miles,  that  they  could  hand 
the  materials  from  one  to  another.  This  feems  the 
more  probable,  as  the  rugged  rocks  among  which  it 
is  built  muft  have  prevented  all  ufe  of  carriages  3  and 
neither  clay  for  making  bricks,  nor  any  kind  of  ce¬ 
ment  are  to  be  found  among  them.” 

To  this  account  of  the  mofl  aftonifhing  produ£lioti 
of  human  labour  and  induftry  to  be  met  with  on  the. 
face  of  the  earth,  we  may  add,  that  if  to  its  prodigious 
length  of  1500  miles,  we  affume  as  true,  the  probable 
conjecture  that  its  dimenfions  throughout  are  nearly  the 
fame  as  where  it  was  crofted  by  the  Britifh  embaffy,  it 
contains  materials  more  than  fufficient  to  ercCl  all  the 
dwelling  houfes  in  England  and  Scotland,  even  admit¬ 
ting  their  number  to  be  1, 800,000,  and  each  to  con¬ 
tain  2000  cubic  feet  of  mafonry.  In  this  calculation 
the  huge  projeCling  maftTes  of  ftone  called  towers,  are 
not  included,  which  of  themfelves  would  ere£l  a  city" 
as  large  as  London.  To  aflift  the  conceptions  of  our„ 
readers  ftill  farther  refpeCling  this  Angular  and  flupen- 
dous  fabric,  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  were  its  mate¬ 
rials  converted  into  a  wall  12  feet  high  and  four  feet 
thick,  it  would  poffcfs  fufficient  length  to  furround  the 
globe,  at  its  equatorial  circumference.  $$ 

The  whole  civil  government  of  China  is  managed  Courts  by 
by  the  following  courts.  I.  The  emperor’s  grand  ^hich  the 
council,  compofed  of  all  the  minifters  of  flate,  prefi- go" 
dents  and  affeffors  of  the  fix  fovereign  courts,  and  of  iS  mana, 
three  others,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned.  This  isged. 
never  affemblcd  but  on  affairs  of  the  greateft  impor¬ 
tance  ;  the  emperor’s  private  council  being  fubftituted 
to  it  in  all  cafes  of  fmaller  moment.  2.  The  chief  of 
the  other  courts  furnifties  mandarins  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  provinces,  watches  over  their  conduft,  keeps  a 
journal  of  their  tranfa£lions,  and’ informs  the  emperor 
of  them,  who  rewards  or  puniffies  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  he  gets. 
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China.  fins  fecond  tribunal,  which  may  be  called  a  kind 
1  1  v— of  civil  inquifition,  is  fubdivided  into  four  others  ;  the 
firft  entrufted  with  the  care  of  fele&ing  thole  who,  on 
account  of  their  learning  or  other  good  properties,  are 
capable  of  filling  the  o dices  of  government  ;  the  fecond 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  conduft  of  the  mandarins  ; 
the  third  affixing  the  feals  to  the  different  public  a&s, 
giving  the  feals  to  mandarins,  and  examining  thole  of 
the  different  difpatches ;  while  the  fourth  inquires  in¬ 
to  the  merit  of  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  not  except¬ 
ing  the  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  themfelves.  The 
principal  fovereign  court  to  which  thefe  four  laft  are 
fubordinate  is  called  Lii-pou. 

2.  Hou-pou ,  or  the  grand  treafurer,  fuperintends  ail 
the  finances  of  the  ftate  ;  is  the  guardian  and  protec¬ 
tor  of  the  treafures  and  dominions  of  the  emperor, 
keeping  an  account  of  his  revenues,  &c.  fuperintend- 
ing  the  management  and  coining  of  money,  the  pub¬ 
lic  magazines,  cuftomhoufes  ;  and,  laftly,  keeping  an 
exa6l  regifter  of  all  the  families  in  the  empire.  To 
affiit  this  court,  14  others  are  appointed  throughout 
the  dilterent  provinces  of  the  empire. 

3.  Li~pou ,  or  the  court  of  ceremonies.  u  It  is  an 
undoubted  fad  (fays  M.  Grofier),  that  ceremonies 
form,  in  part,  the  bafe  of  the  Chinefe  government. 
This  tribunal  therefore  takes  care  to  fupport  them, 
and  enforce  their  obfervance  ;  it  infpeds  alfo  the  arts 
and  fciences.  It  is  confulted  by  the  emperor  when  he 
defigns  to  confer  particular  honours;  takes  care  of 
the  annual  facrifices  offered  up  by  him,  and  even  re¬ 
gulates  the  entertainments  which  he  gives  either  to 
ft  rangers  or  to.  his  own  fubje&s.  It  alfo  receives  and 
entertains  foreign  ambaffadors,  and  preferves  tranquil¬ 
lity  among  the  different  religious  feds  in  the  empire. 

It  is  affifted  by  four  inferior  tribunals. 

*4.  Ping-pox,  or  the  tribunal  of  arms,  comprehends 
in  its  jurifdidion  the  whole  militia  of  the  empire;  in- 
fpeding  alfo  the  fortreffes,  magazines,  arfenals,  and 
ftore-houfes  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  the  maruTado- 
ries  of  arms  ,  boffi  offenfive  and  defenfive  ;  examining 
aad  appointing  officers  of  every  rank.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  mandarins  of  letters  ;  and  the 
four  tribunals  depending  upon  it  confift  alfo  of  li¬ 
terati.” 

5\  tovg-pou,  is  a  criminal  bench  for  the  whole 
empire,  and  is  affifted  by  14  fubordinate  tribunals. 

6.  The  cortg  pou,  or  tribunal  of  public  works,  far- 
veys  and  keeps  in  repair  the  emperor’s  palaces,  as  well 
as  thole  of  the  princes  and  viceroys,  and  the  buildings 
where  the  tribunals  are  held,  with  the  temples,  tombs 
of  the  fovereigns,  and  all  public  monuments.  It  has 
befiaes  the  fuperintendanoe  of  the  ftreets,  public  high¬ 
ways,  bridges,  lakes,  rivers,  and  every  thing  relating 
either  to  internal  or  foreign  navigation.  Four  inferior 
tribunals  affift  in  the  difeharge  of  thefe  duties;  the 
fifft  drawing  the  plans  of  public  works;  the  fecond 
ffireding  the  work-ffiops  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
empire  ;  the  third  furveying  the  eaufeways,  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  &c.  ;  and  the  fourth  taking  care  of 
the  emperor’s  palaces,  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  re- 
ceiving  their  produce. 

Partiality  All  the  tribunals  are  compofed,  one  half  of  Chi- 
of g-overu-  nefe^  the  other  0f  Tartars;  and  one  of  the  pre- 
warcMhe  fidents  °‘  eac^  f'uPerior  tribunal  is  always  a  Tartar 
Chinefe.6  born.  None  of  the  courts  above  deferibed,  however, 
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has  abfolute  authority  even  in  its  own  jurifdi&ion  ;  cyfla< 
nor  can  its  decifions  be  carried  into  execution  without  - -  *  ■ 
the  concurrence  of  another  tribunal,  and  fometimes  of 
fever al  others.  The  fourth  tribunal,  for  inftance,  has 
indeed  under  its  jurifdiction  the  whole  troops  of  the 
empire;  but  the  payment  of  them  is  entruited  with 
the  fecond  ;  while  the  fixth  has  the  care  of  the  arms 
tents,  chariots,  barks,  and  ftores  neceftary  for  military 
operations  ;  fo  that  nothing  relative  to  thefe  can  be 
put  in  execution  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
three  tribunals. 

.lo  prevent  any  unlawful  combination  among  the  Cenfors* 
tribunals,  each  has  its  cenfor  appointed.  This  is  an 
officer  whofe  duty  is  merely  to  watch  over  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  court,  without  deciding  upon  any 
thing  himfelf.  He  aftifts .  therefore  at  all  affemblies, 
revifes  all  their  ads,  and  without  acquainting  the  court 
in  the.  lead  with  either  his  fentiments  or  intentions, 
immediately  informs  the  emperor  of  what  he  judges 
to  be  amifs.  He  like  wife  gives  information  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  mandarins,  either  in  the  public  ad- 
mmiftration  of  affairs,  or  in  their  private  condud  ; 
nay,  fometimes  he  will  not  fcruple  to  reprimand  the 
emperor  for  what  he  fuppofes  to  be  erroneous  in  his 
condud. 

Thefe  cenfors  are  never  removed  from  their  places 
but  in  order  to  be  promoted  ;  and  thus,  holding  their 
offices  tor  life,  they  have  the  greater  courage  to  fpeak 
out  when  they  obferve  any  impropriety  or  abufe. 

Their  accufation  is  fufficient  to  fet  on  foot  an  inquiry, 
which  generally  leads  to  a  proof ;  in  which  cafe  the 
aceufed  is  difeharged  from  his  office,  and  never  held  in 
any  eftimation  afterwards.  The  complaints  of  the  cen- 
furs,  however,  are  referred  to  the  very  tribunal  againft 
whofe  members  they  complain  ;  though,  being  afraid  of 
an  accufation  themfelves,  they  very  feldom  pafs  fen- 
tence  againft  the  accufers. 

Betides  all  this,  the  cenfors  alfo  form  a  tribunal  of 
their  own,  named  tou-tche-yven .  Its  members  have  a 
right. of  remonftrating  with  the  emperor,  whenever  his 
own  intereft  or  that  of  the  public  renders  it  neceffary. 

They  infped  all  lawyers  and  military  men  in  public 
employments.  “  In  ffiort  (fays  M.  Grofier),  they 
are,  morally  fpeaking,  placed  between  the  prince  and 
the  mandarins ;  between  the  mandarins  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  between  the  people  and  families  ;  between  fami¬ 
lies  and  individuals  ;  and  they  generally  unite  to  the 
importance  of  their  office  incorruptible  probity  and  in¬ 
vincible  courage.  The  fovereign  may,  if  fte  proceeds 
to  rigour,  take  away  their  lives  ;  but  many  of  them 
have  patiently  fuffered  death,  rather  than  betray  the 
caufe  of  truth  or  wink  at  abufes.  It  is  not  fufficient 
therefore, to  have  got  rid  of  one,  they  rauft  all  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  ;  the  laft  that  might  be  fpnred 
would  tread  in  the  fame  fteps  with  no  lefs  refolution 
than  thofe  who  went  before  him.  In  the  annals  of  no 
nation  do  we  find  an  example  of  fuch  a  tribunal,  yet 
it  appears  to  be  neceffary  in  all  without  exception. 

We  muft  not,  however,  imagine,  that  the  privileges  of 
a  cenfor  give  him  a  right  to  forget  his  duty  to  his 
fovereign ,  or  to  communicate  to  the  public  thofe  re¬ 
marks  which  he  takes  the  liberty  of  making  to  him  : 
were  he  only  to  give  the  leaft  hint  of  them*to  his  col¬ 
leagues,  he  would  be  puniffied  with  death  ;  and  he 
would  fhare  the  fame  fate  did  he,  in  any  of  his  repre- 

fentations, 
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China,  fentations,  fuffer  a  (ingle  word,  inconfiftent  with  mode- 

— \r— — ^  ration  or  refpeCt,  to  efcape  him,” 

69  There  are  (till  two  other  courts  in  China,  both  of 

peailS^  t^iern  Pecldiar  to  the  empire,  which  deferve  to  be  men- 
China.  tioned.  The  firft  is  that  of  princes  j  and  which,  in 
conformity  with  its  title,  is  compofed  of  princes  only. 
In  the  regifters  of  this  tribunal  are  infcribed  the  names 
of  all  the  children  of  the  imperial  family  as  foon  as 
they  are  born  :  and  to  thefe  are  alfo  configned  the 
dignities  and  titles  which  the  emperor  confers  upon 
them.  This  is  the  only  tribunal  where  the  princes  can 
be  tried  ;  and  here  they  are  abfolved  or  punifhed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pleafure  of  the  judges. 

The  other  tribunal  is  that  of  hiftory,  called  by  the 
Chinefe  han-lin-yvan .  It  is  compofed  of  the  greateft 
geniufes  of  the  empire,  and  of  men  of  the  moft  pro¬ 
found  erudition.  Thefe  are  entrufted  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  and  the 
compilation  and  arrangement  of  the  general  hiftory  oF 
the  empire ;  which  lad:  part  of  their  office  renders 
them  formidable  even  to  the  emperor  himfelf.  From 
this  body  the  mandarins  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  the  pre- 
fidents  of  the  fupreme  clafs,  are  generally  chofen. 

Filial  piety  The  balls  of  all  the  civil  laws  of  the  Chinefe  is  ,fi- 
the  bafis  ^  lial  piety.  Every  mandarin,  who  is  a  governor  either 
laws1  t^r  a  Prov*nce  or  city,  muft  inftruCt  the  people  aflem- 
bled  round  him  twice  a-month,  and  recommend  to 
them  the  obfervance  of  certain  falutary  rules,  which 
are  fummed  up  in  a  few  fhort  fentences,  and  fueh  as 
no  perfon  can  ever  be  fuppofed  capable  of  forget- 

71  tin£; 

Of  their  The  Chinefe  are  allowed  only  to  have  one  wife, 
marriages,  whofe  rank  and  age  muft  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
their  hufbands  ;  but  they  are  allowed  to  have  feveral 
concubines,  whom  they  may  admit  into  their  houfes 
without  any  formality,  after  paying  the  parents  a  fum 
of  money,  and  entering  into  a  written  engagement  to 
ufe  their  daughters  well.  Thefe  concubines,  however, 
are  all  in  fubje&ion  to  the  lawful  wife  ;  their  child¬ 
ren  are  confidered  as  hers  ;  they  addrefs  her  as  mother, 
and  can  give  this  title  to  her  only.  A  perfon  that  has 
once  been  married,  whether  man  or  woman,  may  law¬ 
fully  marry  again,  but  it  is  then  no  longer  neceifary  to 
ftudy  equality  of  age  or  condition.  A  man  may  choofe 
his  fecond  wife  from  among  his  concubines  ;  and,  in 
all  cafes,  this  new  marriage  requires  very  few  forma¬ 
lities.  A  widow  is  abfolute  miftrefs  of  herfelf,  and  can 
neither  be  compelled  by  her  parents  to  marry  again, 
nor  continue  in  a  ftate  of  widowhood,  contrary 
to  her  own  inclination.  Thofe  of  moderate  rank,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  no  children,  do  not  enjoy  the  fame 
privilege  ;  as  the  parents  of  the  former  hufband  can 
difpofe  of  her  in  marriage,  not  only  without  her  con- 
fent,  but  without  her  knowledge.  The  law  authorizes 
the  difpofal  of  them  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  indem¬ 
nify  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  hufband  for  the  mo¬ 
ney  they  may  have  coft  him.  If  the  wife  is  left  big 
with  child,  this  cannot  take  place,  until  (he  is  deli¬ 
vered  ;  nor  can  it  be  done  at  all  if  ftie  brings  forth  a 
fon.  There  are  likewife  two  exceptions  ;  1.  when  the 
parents  of  the  widow  affign  her  a  proper  maintenance  ; 

72  and,  2.  if  the  widow  embraces  a  religious  life,  and  be- 

U«\ZZ'  come#s  a  bonzeffe.  * 

marriages,  Divorces  are  allowed  in  China  in  cafes  of  adultery, 
&c.  mutual  diflike,  incompatibility  of  tempers,  jealoufy, 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 
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&c.  No  hufband,  however,  can  put  away  or  fell  his  china, 
wife  until  a  divorce  is  legally  obtained  ;  and  if  this  re-  v— — v“— 
gulation  be  not  ftri&Iy  obferved,  the  buyer  and  feller 
become  equally  culpable.  If  a  wife,  lawfully  married, 
privately  withdraws  herfelf  from  her  hufband,  be  may 
immediately  commence  an  aCtion  at  law  ;  by  the  fen- 
tence  of  which  (he  becomes  his  (lave,. and  he  is  at  li¬ 
berty  to  fell  her  to  whom  he  pleafes.  %On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  hufband  leaves  his  wife  for  three  years,  (he 
is  at  liberty,  after  laying  her  cafe  before  the  mandarins, 
to  take  another  hulband  ;  but  if  fhe  were  to  anticipate 
their  confent,  (he  would  be  liable  to  a  fevere  punifti- 
ment. 

Marriage  is  deemed  illegal  in  China  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  cafes.  1.  If  the  young  woman  has  been  betrothed 
to  a  young  man,  and  prefents  have  been  given  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  parents  of  the  intended  hufband  and 
wife.  2.  If  in  the  room  of  a  beautiful  young  wo¬ 
man  another  be  fuftituted  of  a  difagreeable  figure  ; 
or  if  the  daughter  of  a  free  man  marry  his  (lave  ;  or 
if  any  one  give  his  (lave  to  a  free  woman,  pretending 
to  her  parents  that  he  is  his  fon  or  relation.  In  all 
thefe  cafes  the  marriage  is  null  and  void  ;  and  all  thofe 
who  have  had  any  (hare  in  making  up  the  match  are 
feverely  punifhed. 

3.  Any  mandarin  of  letters  is  forbidden  to  form  an 
alliance  with  any  family  redding  in  the  province  or  city 
of  which  he  is  governor. 

4.  No  Chinefe  youth  can  enter  into  a  ftate  of  mar¬ 
riage  during  the  time  of  .mourning  for  his  father  or 
mother  ;  and  if  promifes  have  been  made  before,  they 
ceafe  immediately  on  that  event  taking  place.  After 
the  ufual  time  of  mourning  is  expired,  however,  the 
parents  of  the  intended  bride  are  obliged  to  write  to 
thofe  of  the  young  man,  putting  him  in  mind  of  his 
engagement. 

5.  Marriage  is  alfo  fufpended  when  a  family  expe¬ 
riences  any  fevere  misfortune,  and  even  if  a  near  rela¬ 
tion  were  thrown  into  prifon ;  though  this  may  be  fet 
afide,  provided  the  unfortunate  perfon  gives  his  con¬ 
fent. 

6.  Two  brothers  cannot  marry  two  lifters;  nor  is 
a  widower  at  liberty  to  marry  his  fon  to  the  daughter 
of  a  widow  whom  he  choofes  for  his  own  wife.  A 
man  is  alfo  forbidden  to  marry  any  of  his  own  rela¬ 
tions,  however  diftant  the  degree  of  confanguinity  be¬ 
tween  them. 

In  China,  every  father  of  a  family  is  refponfible  for 
the  conduct  of  his  children,  and  even  of  his  domed- 
tics ;  all  thofe  faults  being  imputed  to  him  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  prevented.  Every  father  has  the 
power  of  felling  his  fon,  u  provided  (fays  the  law) 
the  fon  has  a  right  of  felling  himfelf.”  This  cuftom, 
however,  is  barely  tolerated  among  the  middling  and 
inferior  ranks  ;  and  all  are  forbidden  to  fell  them  to 
comedians,  or  people  of  infamous  chara&er  or  very 
mean  Rations. 

In  China  a  fon  remains  a  minor  during  the  whole 
lifetime,  and  is  even  liable  for  the  debts  contracted  by 
his  father,  thofe  from  gaming  only  excepted.  Adop¬ 
tion  is  authorized  bylaw,  and  the  adopted  child  imme¬ 
diately  enters  into  all  the  rights  of  a  lawful  fon  ;  only 
the  law  gives  a  right  to  the  father  of  making  a  few 
difpofitions  in  favour  of  his  real  children.  The  chil¬ 
dren,  however,  whether  adopted  or  not,  cannot  fuc- 
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China.  ceed  to  the  dignity  or  titles  of  their  father,  though  they 
u— v  '  -*  may  to  his  ettate.  The  emperor  alone  can  confer  ho¬ 
nours  \  and  even  then  they  muft  oe  refigned  when  the 
perfon  attains  the  age  of  70  \  though  this  refignation 
is  confidered  as  an  advice  rather  than  a  law.  The 
will  of  a  father  cannot  be  fet  afide  in  China  on  account 
of  any  informality  j  nor  can  any  mother  in  this  empire 
make  a  will. 

Though  the  Chinefe  laws  authorize  flavery,  yet  the 
power  of  the  matter  extends  only  to  thofe  matters  which 
concern  his  own  fervice  \  and  he  would  be  puniihed 
with  death  for  taking  advantage  of  his  power  to  debauch 
the  wife  of  his  flave. 

By  the  laws  of  China  hufbandmen  are  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  after  they  have  begun  to  till  the 
23  earth  to  the  beginning  of  harvett. 

Criminal  It  appears,  from  recent  information  refpe£ling  many 
code.  interefting  particulars  relating  to  China,  that  the  ut- 
moft  attention  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  different 
degrees  of  enormity  attached  to  thofe  a&ions  of  men 
which  are  denominated  criminal.  The  code  of  laws 
is  pronounced  the  reverfe  of  fanguinary,  and  it  is  affirm¬ 
ed  by  competent  judges,  that  if  the  pra&ice  in  all  re- 
fpe&s  coincided  with  the  theory,  few  nations  could  boaft 
of  a  milder  or  more  effe&ual  adminiftration  of  juttice. 
But  while  they  do  not  confider  the  crime  of  pilfering  a 
few  fmall  pieces  of  money  as  of  equal  enormity  with  the 
fhedding  of  human  blood,  yet  they  pay  too  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  three  different  circumftances  under  which 
that  a&ion  may  exift  5  either  as  accidental,  uninten¬ 
tional  as  to  the  extent  of  taking  away  life,  or  malici- 
oufly  premeditated.  Even  foreigners  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  Chinefe,  however  cafually  it  may 
be  done,  have  been  punifhed  in  the  very  fame  manner 
as  a  traitor  or  deliberate  affaffin.  As  foreigners  in¬ 
tending  to  rettde  in  China  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  deter¬ 
mine  how,  when,  and  by  what  various  means  their 
lives  may  be  endangered,  the  following  abftraft  of  the 
criminal  code  of  that  country  may  perhaps  be  beneficial 
to  fome  of  our  reader?. 

1.  A  man  who  kills  another  on  the  fuppofition  of 
theft,  (hall  be  ftrangled,  according  to  the  law  of  homi¬ 
cide  committed  in  an  affray. 

2.  A  man  who  fires  at  another  with  a  mufket,  and 
kills  him,  (hall  be  beheaded,  as  in  cafes  of  wilful  mur¬ 
der.  If  the  fufferer  be  wounded,  but  not  mortally,  the 
offender  (hall  be  fent  into  exile. 

3.  A  man  who  puts  to  death  a  criminal  who  had 
been  apprehended,  and  made  no  refiftance,  (hall  be 
ftrangled,  according  to  the  law  againft  homicide  com¬ 
mitted  in  an  affray. 

4.  A  man  who  falfely  accufes  an  innocent  perfon  of 
theft  (in  cafes  of  greatett  criminality)  is  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence  \  in  all  other  cafes  the  offenders,  whe¬ 
ther  principals  or  acceffarres,  (hall  be  fent  into  ex¬ 
ile. 

5.  A  man  who  wounds  another  unintentionally, 
(hall  be  tried  according  to  the  law  refpedling  blows 
given  in  an  affray,  and  the  puniftiment  rendered  more 
or  lefs  fevere,  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  fuf- 
tained. 

6.  A  man  who,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  commits 
outrages  againft  the  laws,  (hall  be  exiled  to  a  defert 
country,  there  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude. 

For  this  abftraft  we  are  indebted  to  the  humane  in- 
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terference  of  the  fupercargoes  of  the  Eaft  India  Com-  china, 
pany,  on  account  of  the  difagreeable  dilputes  which  y ■ 

frequently  took  place  with  the  Chinefe  government, 
owing  to  accidents  of  the  moft  trivial  nature,  which 
the  people  fometimes  met  with  from  the  Britilh  in  the 
port  of  Canton. 

The  blood  of  a  traitor  is  fuppofed  to  be  contamina¬ 
ted  in  this  country  to  the  10th  generation,  although 
the  law  in  general  is  conceived  to  be  fatisfied  with  im¬ 
plicating  the  neareft  male  relatives  in  the  guilt  of  the 
a&ual  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  but  with  commutation 
of  punifhment  from  death  to  exile.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  tyrannical  than  a 
law  which  pretends  to  inflidl  puniftiment  on  an  inno¬ 
cent  perfon,  lince  no  man  can  be  a  traitor,  merely 
from  the  circumftance  of  his  being  the  relation  of  one, 
and  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that  a  non-exiftence  i9 
capable  of  committing  a  crime,  muft  be  obvious  to 
every  man.  The  fifth  law  in  the  forementioned  ex- 
tradf  is  peculiarly  cruel  and  unjuft,  fince  it  fubjedls  a 
man  to  different  degrees  of  puniftiment,  according  to 
the  different  effedts  which  thofe  adlions  may  produce. 

It  is  with  a  degree  of  national  pride  that  we  turn  from 
this  cruel,  abfurd  fpecimen  of  Chinefe  legiflation,  this 
ftrange  judicial  thermometer,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expreffion,  to  the  nice  diferiminations  which  are  made 
by  the  laws  of  our  own  country  refpedling  the  (liedding 
of  blood,  the  gradations  of  guilt  attending  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  and  which  are  diftinguilhed  by 
the  appropriate  names  of  manjlaughter ,  culpable  homi¬ 
cide,  and  wilful  murder . 

The  denunciations  of  Mofes,  it  may  be  faid,  have 
fome  refemblance  to  this  gothic  code  of  the  Chinefe, 
efpecially  when  he  declares  that  the  deity  would  vifit 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  It  is  not  our  province  in 
this  account  of  China,  to  write  an  apology  for  Mofes  in 
this  particular  inftance,  although  it  muft  be  granted  that 
he  had  a  moft  obftinate  and  refra&ory  race  of  beings  to 
govern,  and  to  preferve  a  becoming  degree  of  order  and 
fubordination  among  them.  He  might  therefore  have  no¬ 
thing  more  in  view  than  political  expedience,  an  opi¬ 
nion  which  we  are  the  more  encouraged  to  entertain, 
when  we  find  the  prophet  Ezekiel  reprobating  the 
idea  of  making  the  innocent  fuffer  for  the  guilty,  in 
the  following  beautiful  paffage.  “  What  mean  ye  that 
ye  ufe  this  proverb  concerning  the  land  of  lfrael,  fay¬ 
ing,  the  fathers  have  eaten  four  grapes,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  teeth  are  fet  on  edge  ?  As  I  live,  faith  the  Lord, 
ye  (hall  not  have  occafion  any  more  to  ufe  this  proverb 
in  lfrael.  Behold  all  fouls  are  mine  \  as  the  foul  of 
the  father,  fo  alfo  the  foul  of  the  fon,  is  mine.  The 
foul  that  finneth,  it  (hall  die.  The  fon  (hall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  (hall  the  father  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  (on  :  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  right¬ 
eous  (hall  be  upon  him ,  and  the  wickednefs  of  the  wick¬ 
ed  (hall  be  upon  him .” 

In  criminal  matters  every  perfon  accufed  muft  be 
examined  before  five  or  fix  tribunals  ;  and  whole  in¬ 
quiries  are  dire£ted  not  only  againft  him,  but  againft; 
his  accufer,  and  the  witneffes  that  appear  in  the  eaufe. 

He  is,  however,  obliged  to  remain  in  prifon  during 
the  procefs :  “  but  (fays  M.  Grofier)  the  Chinefe 
prifons  are  not  horrible  dungeons -like  thofe  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  other  nations }  they  are  fpacious,  and  have  even  a 
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China,  degree  of  convenience.  One  of  the  mandarins  is  ob- 
w— y— — /  liged  to  infpedt  them  frequently  ;  and  this  he  does 
with  the  greater  pun£luality,  as  he  mud  anfwer  for 
thofe  who  are  Tick.  He  is  obliged  to  fee  them  pro¬ 
perly  treated,  to  fend  for  phyficlans,  and  to  fupply 
them  with  medicines  at  the  emperor’s  expence.  If 
any  of  them  dies,  he  mail  inform  the  emperor,  who 
perhaps  will  order  fome  of  the  higher  mandarins  to  ex¬ 
amine  whether  the  former  has  difeharged  his  duty  faith¬ 
fully  or  not. 

Method  of  The  (lighted  punifliment  in  China  is  the  badinado  ; 
inflicting  and  the  number  of  blows  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
the  baft i-  degree  of  the  offender’s  guilt.  Twenty  is  the  lowed 
na(*0'  number:  and  in  this  cafe  the  punidiment  is  confider- 
ed  as  having  nothing  infamous  in  it,  but  being  only  a 
fimple  paternal  correction.  In  this  way  the  emperor 
fometimes  orders  it  to  be  inflicted  on  his  courtiers  ; 
which  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  afterwards 
received  into  favour,  and  as  much  refpedled  as  before. 
Every  mandarin  may  infliCt  the  badinado  when  any 
one  forgets  to  falute  him,  or  when  he  fits  in  judgment 
in  public.  The  indrument  of  correction  is  called  pan - 
tfee ,  and  is  a  piece  of  bamboo  a  little  flatted,  broad 
at  the  bottom,  and  poliffied  at  the  upper  extremity^ 
in  order  to  manage  it  more  eafily  with  the  hand. 
When  the  punifliment  is  to  be  infliCled,  the  magif- 
trate  (its  gravely  behind  a  table,  having  on  it  a  bag 
filled  with  fmall  flicks,  while  a  number  of  petty  offi¬ 
cers  dand  around  him,  each  furniffied  with  thefe  pan - 
tfees ,  and  waiting  only  for  his  flgnal  to  make  ufe  of 
them.  The  mandarin  then  takes  out  one  of  the  little 
flicks  contained  in  the  bag,  and  throws  it  into  the  hall 
of  audience.  On  this  the  culprit  is  feized  and  flretch- 
ed  out  with  his  belly  towards  the  ground  ;  his  breeches 
are  pulled  down  to  his  heels,  and  an  athletic  domef- 
tic  applies  five  fmart  blows  with  his  pan -tfee.  If  the 
judge  draws  another  fmall  dick  from  the  bag,  ano¬ 
ther  officer  fucceeds,  and  bedows  five  more  blows  ; 
and  fo  on  until  the  judge  makes  no  more  fignals.  When 
the  punidiment  is  over,  the  criminal  mud  throw  him- 
felf  on  his  knees,  incline  his  body  three  times  to  the 
earth,  and  thank  the  judge  for  the  care  he  take3  of  his 
education. 

Th ecangue  F°r  0 f  a  higher  nature,  the  carrying  of  a 

or  wooden  wooden  collar,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  the  cangue ,  is 
collar.  infliCled.  This  machine  is  compofed  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  which,  when  put 
together,  leave  fufficient  room  for  the  neck.  Thefe 
are  laid  upon  the  fhoulders  of  the  criminal,  and  join¬ 
ed  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  can  neither  fee 
his  feet  nor  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth  ;  fo  that  he  is 
Incapable,  of  eating  without  the  affidance  of  another. 
This  difagreeable  burden  he  is  obliged  to  carry  day 
and  night  ;  its  weight  is  from  50  to  200  pounds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  to  which  the 
time  of  carrying  it  is  alfo  proportioned.  For  rob¬ 
bery,  breaking  the  peace,  or  diflurbing  a  family,  or 
being  a  notorious  gambler,  it  is  generally  carried  three 
months.  During  all  this  time  the  criminal  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  flielter  in  his  own  houfe,  but  is  flationed 
for  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  either  in  fome  public 
fquare,  the  gate  of  a  city  or  temple,  or  perhaps  even 
of  the  tribunal  where  he  was  condemned.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  punifliment,  he  is  again 
brought  before  the  judge,  who  exhorts  him  in  a  friend¬ 


ly  manner  to  amend  ;  and  after  giving  him  20  found  China, 
blows  difeharges  him. 

Banifliment  is  infliCled  foretimes  of  a  nature  infe- 
rior  to  homicide,  and  the  duration  is  often  for  life,  See. 

the  criminals  be  fent  into  Tartary.  Some  culprits 
are  condemned  to  drag  the  royal  bark  for  three  years, 
or  to  be  branded  in  the  cheeks  with  a  hot  iron,  indi¬ 
cating  the  nature  of  their  tranfgreffions.  Robbery  be¬ 
tween  relations  is  more  feverely  puniffied  than  any  o- 
ther  ;  and  that  is  accounted  the  mod  atrocious  where 
younger  brothers  or  nephews  appropriate  to  thern- 
felves  beforehand  any  part  of  the  fucceffion  in  which 
they  have  a  right  to  (hare  with  their  elder  brothers  or 
nephews.  77 

Information  again  A  a  father  or  mother,  grandfather  Punifli- 
or  grandmother,  uncle  or  elded  brother,  even  though  °* 
the  accufation  be  jud,  is  punidied  with  100  blows  of 
the  pan-tfee  and  three  years  banifliment.  If  the  accufa-^nts 
tion  be  falfe,  it  is  puniflied  with  death.  Deficiency  in 
proper  filial  refpeCt  to  a  father,  mother,  grandfather,  or 
grandmother, is  puniflied  with  100  blows  of  the  pan-tfee  ; 
abuflve  language  to  thefe  relations  is  death  by  drangling; 
to  drike  them  is  puniffied  by  beheading  ;  and  if  any  one 
prefumes  to  hurt  or  maim  them,  his  fleffi  is  torn  from 
his  bones  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  lie  is  cut  into  a 
thoufand  pieces.  Abufing  an  elder  brother  is  puniffied 
with  100  blows  of  the  pan-tfee  ;  flriking  him,  with 
the  punifliment  of  exile.  78 

Homicide,  even  though  accidental,  is  puniffied  with  Capital  pu- 
death  in  China.  A  rope  about  flx  or  feven  feet 
length,  with  a  running  noofe,  is  thrown  over  the  cri-^ 
minal’s  head  ;  and  a  couple  of  domedics  belonging  to 
the  tribunal  pull  it  drongly  in  different  directions. 

They  then  fuddenly  quit  it,  and  in  a  few  moments 
give  a  fecond  pull ;  a  third  is  feldom  neceffary  to  fi- 
niffi  the  bufinefs.  Beheading  is  accounted  in  China 
the  mod  diffionourable  of  all  puniffiments,  and  is  re- 
ferved  only  for  defperate  affaffins,  or  thofe  who  commit 
fome  crime  equally  atrocious  with  murder.  To  be  cut 
in  a  thoufand  pieces  is  a  punifliment  inffidled  only  up¬ 
on  date  criminals  or  rebellious  fubje£ls.  It  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  tying  the  criminal  to  a  pod,  fealping  the  {kin 
from  the  head  and  pulling  it  over  the  eyes.  The  exe¬ 
cutioner  then  tears  the  fleffi  from  different  parts  of  the 
unhappy  wretch’s  body  ;  and  never  quits  this  horrible 
employment  till  mere  fatigue  obliges  him  to  give  over: 
the  remains  of  the  body  are  then  left  to  the  barbarous 
fpe£lators,  who  finiffi  what  he  has  begun.  Though 
this  punifliment,  however,  has  been  infli6led  by  fome 
emperors  with  all  the  dreadful  circumdaiices  jufl  men¬ 
tioned,  the  law  orders  only  the  criminal’s  belly  to  be 
opened,  his  body  to  be  cut  into  feveral  pieces,  and 
then  thrown  into  a  ditch  or  river. 

The  torture,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  is 
ufed  in  China.  The  former  is  applied  to  the  hands 
or  feet  :  for  the  hands,  fmall  pieces  of  wood  are  ap¬ 
plied  diagonally  between  I  he  fingers  of  the  criminal  ; 
his  fingers  are  then  tied  clofe  with  cords,  and  he  is 
left  for  fome  time  in  that  painful  fituation.  The  tor¬ 
ture  for  the  feet  is  dill  worfe.  An  indrument,  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  crofs  pieces  of  wood,  is  provided,  that 
in  the  middle  being  fixed,  the  others  moveable.  The 
feet  of  the  criminal  are  then  put  into  this  machine, 
which  fqueezes  them  fo  clofe  that  the  ankle  bones 
become  flat.  The  extraordinary  torture  conflfls  in 
C  2  making 
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making  fmall  gaffies  in  the  body,  and  then  tearing  off  dernefs  and  lenity, 
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the  Ikin  like  thongs.  It  is  never  applied  but  for 
ioiue  great  crime,  fuch  as  treafon,  or  where  the  crimi¬ 
nal’s  guilt  has  been  clearly  proved,  and  it  is  neceffary 
to  make  him  difcover  his  accomplices. 

Notwithflanding  thefe  dreadful  punifhments,  M. 

rai  vifw1o*f<^r?f'ier  1S  at  &reat  Pa*ns  to  Prove  that  ^1C  ^aws  °*  tJie 
the  Chinefc  Chinefe,  with  regard  to  criminal  matters,  are  extreme- 
laws.  1  y  mild.  One  law  (fays  he)  will  no  doubt  appear 

exceedingly  fevcre  and  rigorous  ;  it  inflifls  the  punifh- 
ment  of  death  on  thofe  who  ufe  pearls.  Thole  who 
read  the  hiflory  of  China  will  be  apt  to  fall  into  cer¬ 
tain  miflakes  refpe&ing  the  penal  laws  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  Some  of  its  fovereigns  have  indulged  them- 
lelves  in  gratifying  fanguinary  caprices  which  were 
not  authorized  by  the  laws,  and  which  have  often  been 
confounded  with  them ;  but  thefe  princes  are  even  yet 
ranked  among  the  number  of  tyrants,  and  their  names 
are  Hill  abhorred  and  detefled  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  The  Chinefe,  in  their  criminal  procedure, 
have  a  great  advantage  over  all  other  nations:  it  is 
almofl  impoflible  that  an  innocent  man  fhould  ever  be¬ 
come  a  vi6tim  to  a  falfe  accufation  :  in  fuch  cafes,  the 
accufer  and  witnelfes  are  expofed  to  too  much  danger. 

The  flownefs  of  the  procefs,  and  the  numberlefs  re- 
vifions  it  undergoes,  are  another  fafeguard  for  the  ac¬ 
cufed.  In  fhort,  no  fentence  of  death  is  ever  carried 
into  execution  until  it  has  been  approved  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  emperor.  A  fair  copy  of  the  whole 
procefs  is  laid  before  him  ;  a  number  of  other  copies 
are  alfo  made  out,  both  in  the  Chinefe  and  Tartar 
languages,  which  the  emperor  fubmits  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  like  number  of  do&ors,  either  Tartars  or 
Chinefe.  When  the  crime  is  of  great  enormity,  and 
clearly  proved,  the  emperor  writes  with  his  own  hand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fentence,  “  When  you  receive 
this  order,  let  it  be  executed  without  delay.”  In 
cafes  where  the  crime,  though  punilhable  by  death 
according  to  law,  is  ranked  only  in  the  ordinary 
clafs,  •  the  emperor  writes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fen¬ 
tence,  “  Let  the  criminal  be  detained  in  prifon,  and 
executed  in  autumn  that  being  the  feafon  in 
which  they  are  generally  executed,  and  all  on  the  fame 
day. 

The  emperor  of  China  never  figns  an  order  for  the 
crimes  ma  execut*on  a  criminal  till  he  has  prepared  himfelf  by 
be^ard^n-7  &fting.  X-xke  other  monarchs  he  has  the  power  of 
*d.  giving  pardons ;  but  in  this  refpeft  is  much  more  li¬ 

mited  than  any  other.  The  only  cafes  in  which  the 
Chinefe  monarch  can  remit  the  punifhment  infli&ed 
by  lav/  are,  I.  To  the  fon  of  a  widow  who  has  not 
married  again  ;  2.  To  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family  ; 

3.  The  descendants  of  great  men  or  citizens  who  have 
deferved  well  of  their  country  ;  and,  4.  laflly,  The  Tons 
or  grandfons  of  a  mandarin,  who  has  become  illuflri-  count, 
ous,  and  diflinguilhed  himfelf  by  faithfully  difehar- 
ging  the  duties  of  his  office.  Neither  a  child,  nor  a 
man  of  very  advanced  age,  can  be  cited  before  a  tri¬ 
bunal.  The  fon  of  a  very  aged  father  and  mother  is 
pardoned,  if  private  property  or  the  public  peace  be 
not  hurt  by  giving  him  a  pardon;  and  if  the  Tons  of 
fuch  a  father  and  mother  be  all  guilty,  or  accomplices 
in  the  fame  crime,  the  youngefl  is  pardoned  in  order 
to  comfort  his  parents. 

In  China  the  accufed  are  always  treated  with  ten- 
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being  accounted  innocent  until  China, 
their  guilt  be  clearly  proved  ;  and  even  then,  liberty  «  — 
excepted,  they  are  fcarce  allowed  to  want  for  any  thing. 

A  jailor  is  puniffied  who  behaves  rigoroufly  towards 
liis  prifoners ;  and  the  judges  muft  likewife  anfwer  at 
their  peril  for  any  additions  to  the  feverity  of  the  law ; 
depolition  being  the  flighted  punifhment  infli&ed  up¬ 
on  them. 

Subflitution  is  fometimes  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
China ;  fo  that  the  near  relation  of  a  guilty  per¬ 
son  may  put  himfelf  in  the  criminal’s  place,  pro¬ 
vided  however,  that  the  chaflifement  be  flight,  and 
the  accufed  his  ancient  friend.  The  Tons,  grand¬ 
fons,  wife,  and  brothers  of  a  banifhed  Chinefe,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  follow  him  into  exile  ;  and  the  relations  of  all 
perfons  are  permitted  to  vifit  them  in  prifons,  and  to 
give  them  every  affiflance  in  their  power  ;  to  do  which 
good  offices  they  are  even  'encouraged,  inflead  of  being 
prevented. 

Every  city  in  China  is  divided  into  different  quar-  of  the ci- 
ters,  each  of  which  is  fnbje&ed  to  the  infpe&ion  of  ties  and 
a  certain  officer,  who  is  anfwerable  for  whatever  paffes^eir  go- 
in  the  places  under  his  jurifdi&ion.  Fathers  of  fa- Vernment, 
milies,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  are  anfwerable  for 
the  condudl  of  their  children  and  domeflics.  Neigh¬ 
bours  are  even  obliged  to  anfwer  for  one  another, 
and  are  bound  to  give  every  help  and  affiflance  in  cafes 
of  robbery,  fire,  or  any  accident,  efpecially  in  the 
night-time.  All  the  cities  are  furnifhed  with  gates, 
which  are  barricaded  on  the  commencement  of  night. 

Centinels  are  alfo  polled  at  certain  diftances  through¬ 
out  the  flreets,  who  flop  all  who  walk  in  the  night, 
and  a  number  of  horfemen  go  round  the  ramparts  for 
the  fame  purpofe ;  fo  that  it  is  almofl  impoffible  to  e- 
lude  their  vigilance  by  favour  of  the  darknefs.  A  flridt 
watch  is  alfo  kept  during  the  day-time  ;  and  all 
thofe  who  give  any  fufpicion  by  their  looks,  accent,  or 
behaviour,  are  immediately  carried  before  a  mandarin, 
and  fometimes  even  detained  until  the  pleafure  of  the 
governor  be  known. 

Private  quarrels  do  not  often  happen  in  China,  and 
it  is  rare  that  they  are  attended  with  a  fatal  iffue. 

The  champions  fometimes  decide  the  quarrel  with 
their  fills,  but  moll  frequently  refer  the  cafe  to  a  man¬ 
darin,  who  very  often  orders  them  both  a  found  drub¬ 
bing.  None  but  military  people  are  permitted  to 
wear  arms  in  public ;  and  this  privilege  is  extended 
even  to  them  only  during  the  time  of  war,  or  when 
they  accompany  a  mandarin,  mount  guard,  or  attend 
a  review.  Proflitutes  are  not  allowed  to  remain  within 
the  walls  of  a  city,  or  to  keep  a  houfe  of  their  own 
even  in  the  fuburbs.  They  may,  however,  lodge  in 
the  houfe  of  another  ;  but  that  other  is  accountable 
for  every  diflurbance  which  may  happen  on  their  ac- 
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In  all  the  Chinefe  cities,  and  even  in  fome  of  their  Borrowing 
ordinary  towns,  there  is  an  office  where  money  may  be  °f  money, 
borrowed  upon  pledges  at  the  common  rate  of  the 
country  ;  which,  however,  is  no  lefs  than  30  per  cent. 

Every  pledge  is  marked  with  a  number  when  left  at 
the  office,  and  mull  be  produced  when  demanded  ; 
but  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  office  if  left  there 
a  fiugle  day  longer  than  the  term  agreed  upon  for  the 
payment  of  the  money.  The  whole  tranfa6lion 
remains  an  inviolable  fecret)  not  even  the  name 
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China,  of  the  perfon  who  leaves  the  pledge  being  inquired 
v'~'  after. 

This  mode  of  procuring  a  fupply  of  money  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  has  been  long  known  in 
Britain,  and  the  people  who  thus  lend  money  on  pledges 
under  the  fandlion  of  government,  have  a  moft  exor¬ 
bitant  intereft,  as  well  as  in  China,  but  we  are  forry 
to  add,  that  it  is  by  no  means  conduced  with  fuch 
profound  fecrecy.  The  perfon’s  name  and  furname 
who  offers  a  pledge  mud  be  inferted  in  the  pawn-bro¬ 
ker’s  books,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  make  the  tranf- 
a&ion  as  public  as  he  pleafes.  Inflitutions  of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  no  doubt  of  confiderable  utility  to  the  raodeft 
poor  during  a  period  of  embarraffment  *?  but  the  mon- 
ftrous  evils  to  which  they  have  given  rife  are  more 
than  fufficient  to  counterbalance  their  advantages.  We 
fhould  deem  an  open  avowal  of  poverty  and  want  to 
be  infinitely  preferable  to  an  application  to  fuch  a  fink 
of  corruption  and  extortion,  affured  that  genuine  dif- 
trefs  will  never  want  a  friend  among  the  fons  of  hone¬ 
st  volence  or  philanthropy. 

Of  the  Chi-  Great  attention  is  paid  by  the  adminiftraticn  of 

aefe  roads.  China  to  the  conveniency  of  travellers.  The  roads 
are  generally  very  broad,  all  of  them  paved  in  the 
fouthern  provinces,  and  fome  in  the  northern  $  but 
neither  horfes  nor  carriages  are  allowed  to  pafs  along 
thefe.  In  many  places  valleys  have  been  filled  up,  and 
rocks  and  mountains  cut  through,  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  commodious  highways,  and  to  preferve  them 
as  nearly  as  poffible  on  a  level.  They  are  generally 
bordered  with  very  lofty  trees,  and  in  fome  places 
with  walls  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  to  prevent  travellers 
from  going  into  the  fields  ;  but  openings  are  left  in 
proper  places,  which  give  a  paffage  into  crofs  roads 
that  lead  to  different  villages.  Covered  feats  are 
eredled  on  all  the  great  roads,  where  travellers  may 
fhelter  themfelves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  5 
temples  and  pagods  are  alfo  frequent,  into  which  tra¬ 
vellers  are  admitted  without  fcruple  in  the  day-time, 
but  often  meet  with  a  refufal  in  the  night.  In  thefe 
the  mandarins  only  have  a  right  to  reft  themfelves  as 
long  as  they  think  proper.  There  is,  however,  no 
want  of  inns  on  the  great  roads,  or  even  the  crofs  ones 
in  China  ;  but  they  are  ill  fupplied  with  provifions  ; 
and  thofe  who  frequent  them  are  even  obliged  to  car¬ 
ry  beds  along  with  them  to  fleep  on,  or  elfe  take  up 
with  a  plain  mat. 

Towers  are  eredled  on  all  the  roads  of  this  great 
empire,  with  watch-boxes  on  the  top,  with  flag-ftaffs, 
for  the  convenience  of  fignals  in  cafe  of  any  alarm. 
Thefe  towers  are  fquare,  and  generally  conftrudled  of 
brick,  but  feldom  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height.  They 
are  built,  however,  in  fight  of  one  another,  and  are 
guarded  by  foldiers,  who  run  with  great  fpeed  from 
one  to  another,  carrying  letters  which  concern  the 
emperor.  Intelligence  of  any  remarkable  event  is  alfo 
conveyed  by  fignals  \  and  thus  the  court  is  informed 
with  furprifing  quicknefs  of  any  important  matter. 
Thofe  which  are  built  on  any  of  the  roads  conducing 
to  court,  are  ftirnifhed  with  battlements,  and  have  alfo 
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very  large  bells  of  caft  iron*  According  to  law  thefe  China, 
towers  fhould  be  only  five  lys ,  about  half  a  French  v— * 

league,  diftant  from  one  another. 

There  is  no  public  poll-office  in  China,  though  fe-  Method  of 
veral  private  ones  have  been  eflabliflied  5  but  the  cou-convey** 
riers  and  officers  charged  with  difpatches  for  the  em-aiKe‘ 
pire  have  only  a  right  to  make  ufe  of  them.  This  in¬ 
convenience,  however,  excepted,  travellers  find  con¬ 
veyance  very  eafy  from  one  part  of  China  to  ano¬ 
ther.  Great  numbers  of  porters  are  employed  in  every 
city,  all  of  whom  are  afTociated  under  the  condudt  of 
a  chief,  who  regulates  all  their  engagements,  fixes  the 
price  of  their  labour,  receives  their  hire,  and  is  refpon- 
fible  for  every  thing  they  carry.  When  porters  are 
wanted,  he  furnifhes  as  many  as  may  be  neceffary,  and 
gives  the  fame  number  of  tickets  to  the  traveller  5  who 
returns  one  to  each  porter  when  they  have  conveyed 
their  loads  to  an  appointed  place.  Thefe  tickets  are 
carried  back  to  the  chief,  who  immediately  pays  them 
from  the  money  he  received  in  advance.  On  all  the 
great  roads  in  China  there  are  feveral  offices  of  this 
kind,  which  have  a  fettled  correfpondence  with  others  ^ 
the  travellers  therefore  have  only  to  carry  to  one  of 
thefe  offices  a  lift  of  fuch  things  as  they  wiffi  to  have 
tranfported  :  this  is  immediately  written  down  in  a 
book  y  and  though  there  fhould  be  occafion  for  two, 
three,  or  four  hundred  porters,  they  are  inftantly  fur- 
nilhed.  Every  thing  is  weighed  before  the  eyes  of 
their  chief,  and  the  hire  is  fivepence  per  hundred 
weight  for  one  day’s  carriage.  An  exadl  regifter  of 
every  thing  is  kept  in  the  office  ;  the  traveller  pays 
the  money  in  advance,  after  which  he  has  no  occafion 
to  give  himfelf  any  farther  trouble  5  on  his  arrival  at 
the  city  he  defigns,  his  baggage  is  found  at  the  cor- 
refponding  office,  and  every  thing  is  delivered  to  him 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exadlnefs. 

The  cuftomhoufes  are  here  regulated  by  the  gene-  Cuftoni- 
ral  police  of  the  country*,  and  according  to  M.  Gro-houfes. 
fier’s  account,  thefe  cuftomhoufe  officers  are  the  moft: 
civil  in  the  world.  They  have  no  concern  with  any 
clafs  of  people  but  the  merchants,  whom  they  take 
care  not  to  diftrefs  by  any  rigorous  exadlions  \  nei¬ 
ther,  though  they  have  authority  to  do  fo,  do  they 
flop  travellers  till  their  baggage  is  examined,  nor  do 
they  ever  require  the  fmallefi  fee  from  them.  Duties 
are  paid  either  by  the  piece  or  by  the  load  \  and  in  the 
former  cafe  credit  is  given  to  the  merchant’s  book 
without  afking  any  queflions.  A  mandarin  is  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  viceroy  of  each  province  to  infped  the  cuf¬ 
tomhoufes  of  the  whole  diftri&  $  and  the  mandarins 
have  alfo  the  care  of  the  poft-offices.  ^ 

In  former  times  the  only  money  ufed  in  China  wasMoney0f 
made  of  fmall  (hells,  but  now  both  fitver  and  copper  the  empire, 
coin  are  met  with.  The  latter  confifts  of  round 
pieces  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  (a)  in  diameter, 
with  a  fmall  fquare  hole  in  the  middle,  inferibed  with 
two  Chinefe  words  on  one  fide,  and  two  Tartar  ones 
on  the  other.  The  filver  pieces  are  valued  only  by 
their  weight.  For  the  convenience  of  commerce  the 
metal  is  therefore  caft  into  plates  of  different  fizes  : 

and 


(a)  The  Chinefe  foot  is  longer  by  one  hundredth  part  than  the  French,  and  the  inch  is  divided  into  ten 
parts. 
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China,  and  for  want  of  fmall  coin,  a  Chinefe  always  carries 
-y—  about  him  his  fcales,  weights,  and  a  pair  of  fciflars  to 
cut  the  metal.  This  operation  is  performed  by  put¬ 
ting  the  filver  between  the  fciflars,  and  then  knocking 
them  againft  a  ftone  till  the  pieces  drop  off.  In  gi¬ 
ving  of  change,  however,  people  have  no  right  to  va¬ 
lue  filver  by  the  numerical  value  of  copper,  this  be¬ 
ing  entirely  regulated  by  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  me¬ 
tals.  Thus,  an  ounce  of  filver  will  fometimes  be 
worth  i  OOO  copper  pieces,  and  fometimes  only  8oo  ; 
and  thus  the  copper  money  of  China  may  frequently 
be  fold  for  more  than  it  would  pafs  for  in  commerce. 
The  emperor  would  lofe  much  by  this  recoinage,  were 
he  not  the  foie  proprietor  of  all  the  copper  mines  in 
China.  It  is,  however,  exprefsly  forbidden  to  employ 
copper  coin  in  any  manufacture  where  it  might  be 
employed  as  plain  copper,  and  it  is  alfo  forbidden  to 
be  fold  for  the  purpofe  of  melting  :  but,  if  the  price  of 
the  metal  has  not  fallen,  the  infraction  of  this  law  is 
not  very  feverely  punifhed.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  value  of  unwrought  copper  exceeds  that  of  the 
coin,  a  quantity  of  the  latter  is  iffued  out  to  reftore  the 
equilibrium. 

To  keep  up  a  conftant  circulation  of  all  the  coin  in 
the  empire,  the  Chinefe  government  arc  attentive  to 
preferve  an  equilibrium  between  the  proportional  value 
of  the  gold  and  filver  \  that  is,  to  regulate  the  intrinfic 
value  of  each  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  pofleflor  of 
filver  may  not  be  afraid  to  exchange  it  for  copper, 
nor  the  pofleflor  of  copper  for  filver.  The  method 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  is,  when  filver  becomes  fcarce,  to 
make  all  the  payments  for  fome  time  in  filver  ;  but  if 
copper,  to  make  them  all  for  fome  time  in  that  metal 
87  0nly* 

Of  the  Chi-  The  commerce  of  China  is  under  the  infpe&ion  of 
nefe  com-  the  tribunal  of  finances  \  but  on  this  fubjeCt  the  Chi- 
mercc*  nefe  entertain  an  opinion  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  Europeans.  Commerce,  according  to  them,  is 
only  ufeful  as  far  as  it  eafes  the  people  of  their  fuper¬ 
fluities,  and  procures  them  neceflaries.  For  this  rea- 
fon  they  confider  even  that  which  is  carried  on  at 
Canton  as  prejudicial  to  the  intereft  of  the  empire. 
u  They  take  from  us  (fay  the  Chinefe)  our  filks,  teas, 
and  porcelain  :  the  price  of  thefe  articles  is  raifed 
throughout  the  provinces  :  fuck  a  trade  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  beneficial.  The  money  brought  us  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  the  high-priced  baubles  that  accompany  it, 
are  mere  fuperfluities  to  fuch  a  fiate  as  ours.  We 
have  no  occafion  for  more  bullion  than  what  may  be 
necefiary  to  anfwer  the  exigencies  of  government,  and 
to  fupply  the  relative  wants  of  individuals.  It  was 
faid  by  Kouan-tfe,  two  thoufand  years  ago,  That  the 
money  introduced  does  not  enrich  a  kingdom  in  any 
other  way  than  as  it  is  introduced  by  commerce.  No 
commerce  can  be  advantageous  long,  but  that  which 
confifts  in  a  mutual  exchange  of  things  necefiary  or 
ufeful.  That  trade,  whether  carried  on  by  barter  or 
money,  which  has  for  its  objeCf  the  importing  of  ar¬ 
ticles  that  tend  to  the  gratification  of  pride,  luxury, 
or  curiofity,  always  fuppofes  the  exiflence  of  luxury  : 
but  luxury,  which  is  an  abundance  of  fuperfluities 
among  certain  clafles  of  people,  fuppofes  the  want  of 
neceflaries  among  a  great  many  others.  The  more 
horfes  the  rich  put  to  their  carriages,  the  greater  will 
be  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  walk  on 


foot ;  the  larger  and  more  magnificent  their  houfes  China 
are,  fo  much  the  more  confined  and  wretched  mud  <  ■< 

thofe  of  the  poor  be  \  and  the  more  their  tables  are 
covered  with  a  variety  of  difhes,  the  more  mull  the 
number  of  thofe  increafe  who  are  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  feeding  upon  plain  rice.  Men,  united  by 
fociety  in  a  large  and  populous  kingdom,  can  employ 
their  indufiry,  talents,  and  economy,  to  no  better 
purpofe  than  to  provide  neceflaries  for  all,  and  pro¬ 
cure  convenience  for  fome.” 

The  only  commerce  confidered  by  the  Chinefe  asHiftoryof 
advantageous  to  their  empire,  is  that  with  Rufiia  andth.etrade 
Tartary  ;  by  which  they  are  fupplied  with  thofe  furs 
fo  necefiary  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  difputes1 
concerning  the  limits  of  the  refpe&ive  empires  of 
Rufiia  and  China  feem  to  have  paved  the  way  to  this 
commerce.  Thefe  difputes  were  fettled  by  treaty  on 
the  27th  of  Auguft  1689,  under  the  reign  of  Ivan 
and  Peter  Alexiovvitz.  The  chief  of  the  embafiy  on 
the  part  of  Rufiia  was  Golovin  governor  of  Siberia  j 
and  two  Jefuits  were  deputed  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  China  $  and  the  conferences  were  held  in  La¬ 
tin,  with  a  German  in  the  Ruffian  ambaffador’s  train, 
who  was  acquainted  with  that  language.  By  this  trea¬ 
ty  the  Ruffians  obtained  a  regular  and  permanent  trade 
with  China,  which  they  had  long  defired  ;  but  in  re¬ 
turn  they  yielded  up  a  large  territory,  befides  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  river  Amour.  The  firfi  intercourfe 
had  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centu¬ 
ry  ;  at  which  time  a  fmall  quantity  of  Chinefe  mer- 
chandife  was  procured  by  fome  Ruffian  merchants 
from  the  Kalmuck  Tartars.  The  rapid  and  profitable 
fale  of  thefe  commodities  encouraged  certain  Siberian 
wayvodes  to  attempt  a  direCt  and  open  communication 
with  China.  For  this  purpofe  feveral  deputations  were 
fent  to  the  emperor  \  and  though  they  failed  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  grant  of  a  regular  commerce,  their  attempts 
were  attended  with  fome  confequences  of  importance. 

Thus  the  Ruffian  merchants  were  tempted  to  fend 
traders  occgfionally  to  Peking ;  by  which  means  a 
faint  connexion  was  p  i  with  that  metropolis. 

This  commerce,  however,  was  at  lafi:  interrupted  by 
the  commencement  of  hofiilities  on  the  river  Amour  \ 
but  after  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  in  1689,  was  re¬ 
fumed  with  uncommon  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  :  and  the  advantages  thence  arifing  were  found 
to  be  fo  confiderable,  that  a  defign  of  enlarging  it  was 
formed  by  Peter  the  Great.  Ifbrand  Ides,  a  native  of 
the  duchy  of  Holfiein,  then  in  the  Ruffian  fervice, 
was  therefore  defpatched  to  Peking  in  1692  $  by  whofe 
means  the  liberty  of  trade,  before  confined  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  was  now  extended  to  caravans.  In  the  mean 
time,  private  merchants  continued  to  trade  as  before, 
not  only  with  the  Chinefe,  but  alfo  at  the  head  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Mogul  Tartars.  The  camp  of  thefe  ro¬ 
ving  Tartars,  which  was  generally  fiationed  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Orhon  and  Toula  rivers,  between  the 
fouthern  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  the  Mogul  defert, 
thus  became  the  feat  of  an  annual  fair.  Complaints, 
how’ever,  were  foon  made  of  the  diforderly  behaviour 
of  the  Ruffians  ;  on  which  the  Chinefe  monarch 
threatened  to  expel  them  from  his  dominions  entirely, 
and  to  allow  them  neither  to  trade  with  the  Chinefe 
nor  Moguls.  This  produced  another  embafiy  to  Pe¬ 
king  in  1719,  when  matters  were  again  adjufted  to 
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China,  the  fatisfaCtion  of  both  parties.  The  reconciliation 
w—. y...  i  was  of  no  long  duration  ;  for  the  Ruffians  having  foon 
renewed  their  diforderly  behaviour,  an  order  for  their 
expulfion  was  iffued  in  1722,  and  all  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  forbidden.  The  differences 
were  once  more  made  up  in  1727,  and  a  caravan  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  Peking  once  in  three  years,  provided 
it  confided  of  no  more  than  a  hundred  perlons  ;  and 
that  during  their  flay  their  expences  (hould  not,  as  for¬ 
merly,  “be  defrayed  by  the  emperor  of  China.  The 
Ruffians  at  the  fame  time  obtained  permiffion  to  build 
a  church  within  the  precinCts  of  the  caravanfary  ;  and 
four  priefts  were  allowed  to  refide  at  Peking  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  fervice  ;  the  fame  indulgence 
being  granted  to  fome  Ruffian  fcholars,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  learning  the  Chinefe  language,  and  qualifying 
themfelves  for  being  interpreters  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  This  intercourfe  continued  till  the  year  17 55; 
fince  which  time  no  more  caravans  have  been  fent  to 
China.  It  was  firft  interrupted  by  a  mifunderftanding 
betwixt  the  two  courts ;  and  though  that  difference 
was  afterwards  made  up,  no  caravans  have  been  fent 
ever  fince.  The  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  fenfible  that  the 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  (which  was  entirely  confin¬ 
ed  to  the  caravans  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  to  individuals)  was  prejudicial  to  commerce, 
gave  it  up  in  favour  of  her  fubjeCts  in  1762  ;  and  the 
centre  of  commerce  betwixt  the  two  nations  is  now  at 
Kiatka.  Here  the  trade  is  entirely  carried  on  by  bar¬ 
ter.  The  Ruffians  are  prohibited  from  exporting  their 
own  coin  ;  finding  it  more  advantageous  to  take  goods 
in  exchange  than  to  receive  bullion  at  the  Chinefe 
ftandard.  The  principal  exports  from  Ruffia  are  furs 
of  different  kinds  ;  the  moft  valuable  of  which  are 
thofe  of  fea  otters,  beavers,  wolves,  foxes,  martins, 
fables,  and  ermines ;  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
brought  from  Siberia  and  the  newly  difcovered  iflands; 
but  as  they  cannot  fupply  the  demand,  there  is  a  ne- 
ceffity  for  importing  foreign  furs  to  Peterfburg,  which 
are  afterwards  fent  to  Kiatka.  Various  kinds  of  cloth 
are  likewife  fent  to  China,  as  well  as  hardware,  and 
live  cattle,  fuch  as  horfes,  camels,  8cc.  The  exports 
from  China  are  raw  and  manufactured  filk,  cotton, 
porcelain,  rhubarb,  mulk,  &c.  The  government  of 
Ruffia  likewife  referves  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  privilege 
of  purchafing  rhubarb.  It  is  brought  to  Kiatka  by 
fome  Bukharian  merchants,  who  have  entered  into  a 
contrail  to  fupply  the  crown  with  it  in  exchange  for 
furs  :  the  exportation  of  the  bell  rhubarb  is  forbidden 
under  fevere  penalties,  but  yet  is  procured  in  fufficient 
quantities,  fometimes  by  clandeftinely  mixing  it  with 
inferior  roots,  and  fometimes  by  fmuggling  it  direCtly. 
Great  part  of  Europe  is  fupplied  with  rhubarb  from 
8  Ruffia. 

Emperor’s  ^he  revenUR  the  emperor  of  China  amounts  to 

revenue.  more  than  41  millions  fterling;  and  might  eafily  be 
increafed,  did  the  fovereign  incline  to  burden  his  fobs 
jeCts  with  new  impofitions.  When  Lord  Macartney 
vifited  this  vaft  empire  in  the  capacity  of  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majefty’s  ambaffador,  the  revenue  of  the  Chinefe 
emperor  was  not  lefs  than  66  millions  fterling  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  a  very  large  ffiare  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  fum  is  actually  expended  by  the  emperor,  after 
deducing  the  almoft  incalculable  number  of  falaries 
which  it  is  deftined  to  pay,  together  with  a  {landing 


army  of  1,800,000  men.  Yet  upon  the  fuppofition  China, 
that  each  individual  is  taxed  equally,  this  enormous 
fum  will  amount  to  no  more  than  4s.  a  head  annually, 
while  the  fame  analogy  applied  to  Britain  will  make 
an  individual  (hare  amount  to  3I.  There  is  reafon, 
however,  to  conclude,  that  the  Chinefe,  in  the  above 
eftimate  of  their  (landing  army,  have  been  rather  hy¬ 
perbolical,  for  Lord  Macartney,  from  the  information 
communicated  by  Vang-ta-zin,  makes  the  whole  of  the 
expences  of  government  to  leave  a  furplus  for  the  ufe 
of  the  emperor  of  14,043,743k  fterling,  which  we 
prefume  would  be  impoffible,  were  their  {landing  ar¬ 
my  as  enormous  as  fome  of  the  Chinefe  pretend. 

Sum  total  of  the  revenue,  L.  66,000,000 

Civil  eftabliffiment,  L.  1,973,333 

Military  ditto,  49,982,933 

51,956,266 

Surplus  for  the  emperor,  L.  14,043,734*  *  Barrow's 

Travels , 

The  annual  expences  of  government  are  indeed  im-P*4°7* 
menfe,  but  they  are  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
never  to  be  augmented  but  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  ne- 
ceffity.  It  even  happens  very  often  that  adminiftration 
makes  greater  favings  every  year.  When  this  happens 
to  be  the  cafe,  the  furplus  ferves  to  inereafe  the  gene¬ 
ral  treafure  of  the  empire,  and  prevents  the  neceffity 
of  new  impofitions  in  time  of  war,  or  other  public  ca¬ 
lamities.  The  greater  part  of  the  taxes  are  paid  in 
kind  ;  thofe,  for  inftance,  who  breed  filk  worms,  pay 
their  taxes  in  filk,.  the  hulbandmen  in  grain,  the  gar¬ 
deners  in  fruits,  &c.  This  method,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  the  fubjeCt,  is  no 
way  detrimental  to  the  public  intereft.  There  are 
numbers  of  people  everywhere  in  the  fervice  of  govern¬ 
ment,  who  are  thus  furnifhed  with  food  and  clothing  ; 
fo  that  the  commodities  collected  as  taxes  are  almoft 
confumed  in  the  provinces  where  they  are  levied  j 
what  remains  is  fold  for  the  behoof  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  money  depofited  in  the  imperial  treafury* 

The  taxes  paid  in  money  arife  principally  from  the  ca- 
ftoms  and  fale  of  fait  (which  belongs  entirely  to  the 
emperor),  from  the  duties  paid  by  veffels  entering  any 
port,  and  from  other  imports  on  various  branches  of 
manufactures.  Excepting  thefe,  the  trader  fcarcely 
contributes  any  thing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  mechanic  nothing  at  all ;  the  whole  burden  of 
taxation  thus  falling  upon  the  hufbandman.  This  bur¬ 
den  is  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  fertir 
lity  of  his  lands  ;  and  the  greateft  care  has  been  taken 
to  manage  matters  fo,  that  he  may  neither  be  over¬ 
charged  in  the  impofition  nor  haraffed  in  the  levying 
of  the  duties..  “  The  registering  of  lands  (fays  M. 

Grofier),  fo  often  and  to  no  purpofe  projected  in 
France,  has  been  long  praCtifed  in  this  empire,  nofc- 
withftanding  its  prodigious  extent.”  Q 

The  levying  of  taxes  in  China  is  as  fimple  as  the  na.  Of  the 
ture  of  the  thing  will  admit  of.  The  duties  levied  taxes  in 
from  towns  and  villages  are  carried  to  cities  of  the^ina. 
third  clafs ;  then  they  are  conducted  to  thofe  of  the 
fecond  ;  then  to  thofe  of  the  firft;  and  at  laft  to  the 
capital.  The  levying  and  impofition  of  taxes  is  fub- 
mitted  to  the  tribunal  of  finances ;  and  matters  are  fo 
managed,  that  befides  the  confumption  in  each  diftri.Ct: 

for. 
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for  difeharging  the  ordinary  expences  of  government, 
1  fomething  is  left  by  way  of  referve  for  anfwering  ac¬ 
cidental  demands,  and  to  be  ready  in  cafes  of  neceffity. 
This  fum  becomes  gradually  lefs  from  the  capital  to 
cities  of  the  fird,  fecond,  and  third  clafs.  A  proper 
ftatement  of  what  is  paid  in  the  provinces,  of  what  is 
referved  in  the  different  cities,  or  contained  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  treafuries  of  the  empire,  is  fubje£ted  to  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  grand  tribunal  of  finances.  This 
revifes.  the  whole,  and  keeps  an  exa£t  account  of 
what  is  confirmed,  and  of  whatever  furplus  may  be 
left. 

Lending  money  upon  interefl  has  been  in  ufe  in 
China  for  about  2000  years.  It  has  often  been  abo- 
lifhed,  and  as  often  edablifhed.  The  intered,  as  has 
been  already  hinted,  is  no  lefs  than  30  per  cent,  and 
the  year  is  only  lunar.  A  tenth  part  of  this  interelf  is 
paid  monthly  :  and  concerning  negle£ls  of  payment, 
the  following  laws  have  been  ena&ed.  “  However 
much  the  debt  may  have  accumulated  by  months  or 
years,  the  principal  and  intered  (hall  remain  always 
the  fame.  Whoever  infringes  this  law  iliall  receive  40 
blows  of  a  p an-tfee  ;  or  an  hundred,  if  he  ufes  any  ar¬ 
tifice  to  add  the  principal  and  intered  together.”  This 
law  is  explained  by  the  following.  “Whoever  ffiall 
be  convi&ed  before  a  mandarin  of  not  having  paid  a 
month’s  interelf,  fhall  receive  ten  blows;  twenty  for 
two  months,  and  thirty  for  three  ;  and  in  this  manner 
as  far  as  fixty  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  fixth  month.  The 
debtor  is  then  obliged  to  pay  principal  and  interelf  ;  but 
thofe  who  obtain  payment  by  ufing  violence  and  force 
are  condemned  to  receive  24  blows. 

Many  Chinefe  writers  have  endeavoured  unfuccefs- 
Tully  to  Alow  why  government  fhould  allow  fuch  ex¬ 
orbitant  interelf  to  be  taken  for  money  ;  but  the  molt 
fatisfadfory  and  rational  account  feems  to  be,  that  the 
great  interelf  of  money  prevents  the  rich  from  pur- 
chafing  much  land ;  as  landed  elfates  would  only  em- 
barrafs  and  impoverilh  them,  their  produce  being  fo 
much  inferior  to  that  of  money.  The  patrimony  of  a 
family  in  China  is  feldom  divided ;  and  it  never  hap¬ 
pens  there,  as  in  almolt  every  other  country,  that 
wealth  and  riches  are  engroffed  by  one  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  while  the  other  poffeffes  nothing. 

Agriculture  is  by  the  Chinefe  confidered  as  the  firlt 
and  molt  honourable  of  all  profeffions ;  fo  that  in  this 
empire  the  hufbandman  enjoys  many  and  great  privi¬ 
leges,  while  the  merchant  and  mechanic  are  much  lefs 
elfeemed.  He  is  confidered  as  next  in  dignity  to  offi¬ 
cers  of  Hate,  from  whom  indeed  they  very  frequently 
originate.  The  foldier  in  China  cultivates  the  ground, 
and  even  the  prieds  are  employed  in  agriculture,  when 
their  convents  happen  to  be  endowed  with  land.  From 
the  principle  that  the  emperor  is  abfolute  proprietor  of 
the  foil,  one  would  imagine  that  the  tenant  mud  hold 
his  fhare  of  it  by  a  very  precarious  tenure,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  when  any  man  is  difpoffeffed,  his  own  cul¬ 
pable  condu£f  is  the  caufe.  The  Chinefe  are  fo  habi¬ 
tuated  to  confider  a  piece  of  land  as  their  own,  while 
they  continue  to  be  pun&ual  in  the  payment  of  their 
rent,  that  a  Portuguefe  refident  in  Macao  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  raife  the  rent  of  his  tenants,  ran  the  hazard 
of  lofing  his  life.  There  are  no  prodigioully  over¬ 
grown  farms  in  China,  no  monopolizers  of  farms,  no 
wholefale  dealers  in  grain,  but  every  man  has  it  in  his 
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power  to  carry  his  produce  to  a  free  and  open  market. 

Part  of  the  crop  is  allowed  to  be  ufed  in  didillation  ;  1 - v~ — - 

but  if  the  harved  happens  to  be  bad,  this  operation  is 
prohibited.  In  China,  the  tillage  of  the  earth  is  not  Ceremony 
only  encouraged  by  law,  but  alfo  by  the  example  ofoftheem- 
the  emperor,  who  annually  tills  the  earth  with  his  own 
hands.  The  beginning  of  fpring  in  China  is  -always earth  with 
reckoned  to  be  in  the  month  of  February;  but  it  be- his  own 
longs  to  the  tribunal  of  mathematics  to  determine  the  bands, 
precife  day.  The  tribunal  of  ceremonies  announces  it 
to  the  emperor  by  a  memorial  ;  in  which  every  thing 
requifite  to  be  done  by  him  is  mentioned  with  the  mod 
fcrupulous  exa&nefs.  The  fovereign  then  names  12 
of  the  mod  illudrious  perfons  in  his  court  to  accompa¬ 
ny  him,  and  to  hold  the  plough  after  he  has  perform¬ 
ed  his  part  of  the  ceremony.  Among  thefe  there  are 
always  three  princes  of  the  blood,  and  nine  prefidents 
of  fupreme  courts  ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  too  old  and 
infirm  to  undergo  the  fatigue,  the  fubditutes  mud  be 
authorized  by  the  emperor.  The  fedival  is  preceded 
by  a  facrifice,  which  the  emperor  offers  up  to  Chang-ti 
(the  fupreme  God)  ;  after  which  he  and  his  attend¬ 
ants  prepare  themfelves  by  three  days  fading  and  con¬ 
tinence.  Others  are  appointed  by  the  emperor,  on  the 
evening  before  the  ceremony,  to  go  and  prodrate 
themteives  at  the  fepulchre  of  his  ancedors,  and  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them,  that,  on  the  day  following,  he  intends 
to  celebrate  a  grand  facrifice.  This  is  offered  upon  a 
fmall  mount  a  few  furlongs  didant  from  the  city, 
which,  by  the  indifpenfable  rules  of  the  ceremony, 
mud  be  50  feet  in  height.  The  Chang-ti  is  invoked 
by  the  emperor,  who  faerifices  under  the  title  of  fove¬ 
reign  pontiff,  and  pray*  for  an  abundant  harved  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  people.  He  then  defeends,  accompanied 
by  the  three  princes  and  nine  prefidents  who  are  to 
put  their  hands  to  the  plough  along  with  him  ;  the 
field  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe  being  at  a  fmall  didance 
from  the  mount.  Fort^r  labourers  are  fele&ed  to  yoke 
the  oxen,  and  to  prepare  the  feed  which  the  emperor 
is  to  fow  ;  and  which  are  of  five  different  kinds',  viz. 
wheat,  rice,  two  kinds  of  millet,  and  beans.  They 
are  brought  to  the  fpot  in  magnificent  boxes,  carried 
by  perfons  of  the  mod  didinguifhed  rank.  The  empe¬ 
ror  then  lay*  hold  of  the  plough,  and  turns  up  feveral 
furrows;  the  princes  of  the  blood  do  the  fame,  and 
then  the  prefidents  ;  after  which  the  emperor  throws 
into  the  furrows  the  five  kinds  of  feeds  already  men¬ 
tioned :  ladly,  four  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  proper  for 
making  dreffes,  are  didributed  to  each  of  the  labour¬ 
ers,  who  affid  in  yoking  the  oxen  and  preparing  the 
feeds ;  and  the  fame  prefents  are  made  to  forty  other 
perfons  who  have  only  been  fpeftators  of  the  cere- 

mony*  94 

“  We  mud  not  (fays  M.  Grofier)  judge  of  the  Chi-  Of  the  pea- 
nefe  peafants  from  thofe  of  Europe,  efpecially  in  what  fants. 
relates  to  the  lights  acquired  by  education.  Free 
fchools  are  very  numerous  in  every  province  of  China, 
and  even  fome  of  the  villages  are  not  deditute  of  this 
advantage.  The  fons  of  the  poor  are  there  received 
as  readily  as  thofe  of  the  rich  ;  their  duties  and  their 
dudies  are  the  fame  ;  the  attention  of  the  maders  is 
equally  divided  between  them  ;  and  from  this  obfeure 
fource  talents  often  fpring,  which  afterwards  make  a 
confpicuous  figure  on  the  grand  dage  of  life.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  common  in  China  than  to  fee  the  fon 

of 
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China  of  a  peafant  governor  of  that  province  in  which  his 

Umw-  y -  father  had  long  toiled  in  cultivating  omy  a  few  acres. 

The  father  himfelf,  if  taken  from  his  plough,  and  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  fu  peri  or  fphere,  might,  by  reviving  the  in¬ 
flation  he  received  in  his  youth,  and  efpecially  if  he 
be  endowed  with  genius,  find  himfelf  fully  competent 
95  for  his  new  employment. 

Grofier’s  The  Chinefe  have  been  greatly  reproached  with  the 
defence  of  Jnliuman  pra&ice  of  murdering  their  children  ;  but 
the  c*!lnere though  our  author  cannot  deny  that  they  are  guilty 

of  this  practice,  he  excufes  them  by  faying,  that  “  the 

crime,  when  committed  in  China  is  commonly  owing 
to  the  fanaticifra  of  idolatry  *,  a  fanaticifm  which.  pre¬ 
vails  only  among  the  lowed  of  the  people.  It  is  ei¬ 
ther  in  obedience  to  the  oracle  of  a  bonze,  to  deliver 


chuvge  of 
mu-tlering 
ami  expo- 
fin^  their 
children. 


themfelves  from  the  power  of  magic  fpells,  or  to  dif- 
charge  a  vow,  that  thefe  infatuated  wretches  precipi¬ 
tate  their  children  into  the  river:  they  imagine  that, 
bv  fo  doing,  they  make  an  expiatory  facrifice  to  the 
foirit  of  the  river.  All  nations  of  antiquity  almofl 
h  .vt  difgraced  themfelves  by  the  like  horrid  pra£lices  j 
but  the  Chinefe  are  far  from  countenancing  this  barba¬ 
rity  on  that  account.  Befides,  thefe  criminal  facrifices 
are.  never  pra6lifed  but  in  certain  cantons  of  China, 
where  the  people,  blinded  by  idolatry,  are  the  dupes 
of  prejudice,  fanaticifm,  and  fuperilition. — It  often 
happens  alfo,  that  the  bodies  of  thofe  children  which 
are  feen  floating  on  the  water  have  not  been  thrown 
into  it  till  after  their  death  ;  and  this  is  likewife  the 
cafe  with  thofe  which  are  found  in  the  ftreets,  or  lying 
near  the  public  roads.  The  poverty  of  the  parents  fug- 
gefls  this  difmal  refou/ce,  becaufe  their  children  are 
then  buried  at  the  expence  of  the  public.  Expofing 
of  children  in  public  places  is  a  cuftom  tolerated  in 
China  ;  and  government  employs  as  much  vigilance 
to  have  them  carried  away  in  the  morning,  as  it  be- 
flows  care  on  their  education.  This  is  certainly  giving 
people  intimation  toexpofe  their  children  in  the  night¬ 
time,  and  no  doubt  encourages  the  praflice  ;  but  the 
di&ates  of  humanity  are  here  united  to  thofe  of  found 
policy.  No  law  in  China  authorizes  mutilation  :  there 
are  indeed  eunuchs  in  the  empire,  but  their  number  i3 
much  lefs  than  what  it  is  generally  fuppoftd  to  be  by 
Europeans.  The  greater  part  of  the  eunuchs  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  emperor  and  empreffes  have  no  higher  em- 
ploy  men  t  than  that  of  ftveeping  the  courts  of  juftice.” 

Gazette  of  Like  the  capital  cities  of  European  kingdoms,  Pe- 

Mring.  Icing,  the  metropolis  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  is  furnifti- 
ed  with  a  gazette,  which  circulates  into  the  remoteit 
provinces,  and  which  is  even  confidered  by  admini- 
flration  as  an  eflential  part  of  the  political  conftitu- 
iion.  It  is  printed  daily  at  Peking,  and  contains  an 
account  of  all  thefe  obje&s  to  which  the  attention  of 
adminiftration  is  directed.  In  this  gazette  may  be 
feen  the  names  of  all  thofe  mandarins  who  are  dripped 
of  their  employments,  and  the  eaufes  of  their  difgrace  •, 
it  mentions  alfo  the  names  of  all  thofe  delinquents  who 
are  punifhed  with  death  ;  of  the  officers  appointed  to 
fill  the  places  of  the  difgraced  mandarins  \  the  cala¬ 
mities  which  have  affli&ed  any  of  the  provinces  ;  the 
relief  given  by  government  ;  and  the  expences  incur¬ 
red  by  adminiftr&tion  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  troops, 
fupplying  the  wants  of  the  people,  repairing  or  ere£l- 
ing  public  works  *,  and,  laftly,  the  remonftrances  made 
to  the  fovereign  bv  the  fuperior  tribunals,  either  with 
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regard  to  his  public  decifions  or  private  condudl,  and  China, 
fometimes  even  with  regard  to  both.  Nothing,  how-  v  1 
ever,  is  contained  in  this  gazette  that  has  not  immedi¬ 
ately  come  from  the  emperor,  or  been  fubmitted  to  his 
infpeflion  ;  and  immediate  death  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  inferting  a  falfehood  in  this  minifterial  paper.  97 
No  law  or  fentence,  as  has  already  been  faid,  is  ofSealsofthe 
any  force,  until  the  emperor’s  feal  has  been  affixed  to  ^ndarms, 
it.  This  is  about  eight  inches  fquare,  and  is  made  of  ^Ct 
fine  jafper,  a  kind  of  precious  (lone  much  efteemed 
in  China  ;  of  which  only  the  emperor  is  allowed  to 
have  a  feal.  Thofe  given  to  princes  as  marks  of  ho¬ 
nour  are  Compofed  of  gold  ;  the  feals  of  the  viceroys 
and  great  mandarins,  of  filver  j  while  thofe  of  inferior 
mandarins  and  magiftrates  are  made  only  of  lead  or 
copper.  The  fize  of  thefe  feals  is  greater  or  fmaller 
according  to  the  rank  their  pofteflors  hold  in  the  tri¬ 
bunals  or  as  mandarins  ;  and  when  any  of  them  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  worn  out,  intimation  muft  be  fent  to  the 
next  fuperior  tribunal  *,  on  which  a  new  one  is  fent, 
and  the  old  one  muft  then  be  delivered  up.  The  corn- 
miftion  of  every  infpe&or  fent  into  the  provinces  muft 
alfo  be  confirmed  by  the  emperor’s  feal.  The  duty 
of  thefe  officers  is  to  examine  into  the  condudl  of  go¬ 
vernors,  magiftrates,  and  private  individuals  ;  and  in- 
ftances  are  recorded  of  emperors  themfelves  affirming 
the  office  of  in fpe£lors  in  fome  of  the  provinces.  Thefe 
officers  are  not  only  fuperior  to  all  the  magiftrates, 
but  even  to  the  viceroys  of  the  provinces  themfelves. 

When  a  fuperior  magiftrate  behaves  ill  to  an  inferior 
one,  the  former  inftantly  becomes  the  prifoner  of  the 
infpe&or,  and  is  fufpended  from  his  office  until  he  has 
cleared  himfelf  from  every  imputation  laid  to  his 
charge.  The  viceroy,  however,  is  allowed  to  enjoy  his 
office  until  the  report  of  the  infpeftor  has  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  emperor.  ^3 

Thefe  viceroys  are  diftinguiftied  by  the  title  of  TJong-  Pt  wer  of 
ton ,  and  are  always  mandarins  of  the  firft  clafs,  poflefi-  the  vice- 
ing  an  almoft  unlimited  power  within  their  diftri£ls.  pr 

They  march  abroad  with  all  the  pomp  of  royal  mag¬ 
nificence,  never  quitting  their  palaces,  on  the  mod 
trifling  occafion,  without  a  guard  of  ioo  men.  A 
viceroy  is  the  receiver-general  of  all  the  taxes  colledl- 
ed  in  the  province,  transmitting  them  to  the  capital, 
after  having  referved  what  he  judges  neceffary  for  the 
demands  of  his  diftrid.  All  law-fuits  muft  be  brought 
before  his  tribunal ;  and  he  has  the  power  of  palling 
fentence  of  death,  but  it  cannot  be  put  in  execution  with¬ 
out  being  firft  carried  to  the  emperor.  Every  three 
years  he  fends  to  court  a  report  of  the  conduft  of  the 
mandarins  fubordinate  to  him  *,  and  according  to  the 
contents,  they  are  either  continued  or  difgraced.  Thofe 
of  whom  he  makes  an  unfavourable  report  are  punifhed 
in  proportion  to  their  delinquency  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  thofe  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  well  re¬ 
ported  are  rewarded  in  a  iimilar  proportion.  ^ 

The  principal  mandarins  are  fometimes  broken  and  Degrada- 
difmiffed  from  all  their  employments,  while  others  are  ti  n  of 
only  removed  fome  degrees  lower.  Thofe  who  have  mandarins, 
been  degraded  ten  fteps  run  a  great  rifk  of  never  be¬ 
ing  employed  again.  Thefe  degraded  mandarins  are 
k^pt  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  their  misfortune,  by- 
being  obliged  to  mention  it  in  every  public  order  they 
iffue  forth  in  their  inferior  ftation  *,  thus  :  “  I  fuch  a 
mandarin,  degraded  one,  two,  three,  &c.  fteps,  com- 
D  mand 
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C.h'na.  niand  and  order,”  &c.  Over  thefe  inferior  manda- 
rins  the  infpedor  of  the  province  has  a  very  unlimited 
authority,  and  can,  by  his  own  power,  deprive  them  of 
their  employments  for  a  great  offence  3  nor  does  he 
confult  the  court  excepting  where  the  immediate  pu- 
niihment  of  the  criminal  is  not  neceffary.  Every  one 
of  the  mandarins,  of  whatever  rank  or  denomination, 
is  obliged,  once  in  three  years,  to  give  in  writing  an 
exacft  account  of  the  faults  he  has  committed  in  the 
execution  of  his  office.  If  he  is  a  mandarin  belonging 
to  any  of  the  four  firft  claffes,  this  confeffion  is  exami¬ 
ned  at  court  m7  but  if  it  is  made  by  any  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  ones,  it  muff  be  laid  before  the  provincial  tribunal 
of  the  governor.  Government,  however,  is  not  fa- 
tisfied  even  with  this  confeffion  3  inquiry  is  made  into 
the  truth  of  it,  and  the  conduct  of  the  mandarin  is  feru- 
tinized  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  the  informations  be¬ 
ing  fubje&ed  to  the  tribunal  of  mandarins  ;  where  they 
are  carefully  examined,  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
thofe  fubje&ed  to  this  political  inquifition  carefully 
balanced,  and  their  names  afterwards  divided  into  three 
claffes.  The  firft  con  fills  of  thofe  for  whom  rewards 
and  preferment  are  intended:  the  fecond,  for  whom 
gentle  reproof  and  admonition  are  thought  neceffary  3 
and  the  third,  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  fufpended  for 
fome  time,  or  removed  altogether,  from  their  offices. 
Of  thefe  laft  fome  are  allowed  to  continue  ;  but  they 
receive  no  falary,  and  are  not  only  deprived  of  all 
their  emoluments,  but  even  of  their  honours.  If  they 
have  been  guilty  of  any  adion  tending  to  opprefs  the 
people,  or  to  occafion  a  famine  or  fcarcity  among  the 
lower  ranks,  their  punifhment  is  not  confined  to  dif- 
miffion  from  their  offices,  but  they  are  alfo  criminally 
impeached.  The  family  burying-place  of  every  Chi- 
nefe  is  accounted  facred  ;  none  dares  cut  down  the 
trees  with  which  it  is  overlhadowed  until  they  become 
decayed  with  age  3  and  even  then,  not  until  their  con¬ 
dition  has  been  attefted  by  a  mandarin  :  but  for  cer¬ 
tain  crimes  againft  government  or  the  people,  the  bu¬ 
rying-place  of  a  mandarin  is  rafed  to  the  foundation. 
No  kind  of  punifhment,  however,  inftidled  on  a  fa¬ 
ther,  is  fuppofed  in  the  leaft  to  affedl  the  chara6ler  of 
his  fun;  and  therefore,  when  the  latter  is  afked  by 
the  emperor  concerning  his  family,  be  will  perhaps 
coolly  anfwer,  “  My  father  was  difgraced  for  fuch  a 
crime,  my  grandfather  was  beheaded  for  fuch  ano¬ 
ther,”  without  the  acknowledgement  being  in  the  leaft 
,  detrimental.  On  the  contrary,  by  great  and  import¬ 

ant  fervices,  it  is  poffible  for  him  to  wipe  out  thefe 
ftains  from  the  memory  of  his  anceftors. 

Though  the  empire  of  China  is  governed  by  Tartar 
princes,  the  latter  feem  to  beftow  much  more  care 
and  attention  on  the  Chinefe  than  their  own  natural 
fubje&s.  Should  any  difpute  arife  between  a  Chinefe 
and  Tartar,  the  former  muft  have  greatly  deviated 
from  the  rules  of  juftiee,  if  he  is  not  acquitted  even 
by  thofe  tribunals  which  are  compofed  of  half  Chinefe 
and  half  7'artars.  The  flighteft  fault  committed  by  a 
Tartar  mandarin  is  always  feverely  punifhed  3  but  the 
punifhment  of  the  Chinefe  is  often  mitigated  if  the  de¬ 
linquent  be  a  Chinefe  3  and  the  fame  feverity  is  exer- 
cifed  towards  thofe  of  the  military  department.  Thofe 
faults,  however,  are  punifhed  with  the  greateft  feveri¬ 
ty  which  hurt  the  interefts  of  the  people  3  for  which 
reafon  they  feldosn  fall  a  facrifice  to  that  clafs  of  petty 


tyrants  who  in  other  countries  prey  upon  an  devour  china; 

them.  Every  fuperior  mandarin  is  obliged  to  inform  ' - 

himfelf  of  the  faults  of  his  inferiors  and  txpofe  them  3 
nay,  he  would  be  punifhed  for  them  himfelf  if  he  did  not. 

Very  little  regard,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  is  paid  to  hereditary  rights  in  China.  Even  0f  prince®, 
the  princes  of  the  blood  enjoy  no  other  privilege  by  &c.  in  Chi. 
birth  but  that  of  wearing  a  yellow  girdle  3  and  thena* 
names  of  their  children,  with  the  exact  time  of  their 
birth,  are  inferibi  d  in  a  yellow  book  appropriated  to 
that  purpofe.  Collateral  princes  are  diltinguifhed  by 
an  orange  girdle,  and  their  children  are  marked  in  a 
book  of  a  red  colour.  The  furnames  of  the  princes 
of  the  reigning  family  are  determined  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  alone  3  the  reft  not  being  allowed  to  affume  any 
name  that  too  much  refembles  thofe  of  the  Moguls  or 
Chinefe.  The  rank  even  of  the  emperor’s  fons  dimi- 
nifhes  one  degree  every  generation  ;  fo  that,  at  the 
feventh,  only  the  eldeft  branch  has  a  title  to  wear  the 
yellow  girdle,  the  reft  being  funk  into  the  rank  of 
plain  citizens.  An  hereditary  fovereignty,  however, 
pafies  from  one  eldeft  fon  to  another ;  and  this  title 
caanot  be  forfeited,  unlefs  the  poffefibr  be  guilty  of 
fome  crime.  In  this  cafe  the  emperor  appoints  to  the 
fucceflion  either  one  of  his  younger  brothers  or  a  cou- 
fin  5  but  thefe  muft  be  always  chofen  from  the  fame 
branch,  as  the  lawful  branch  cannot  be  deprived  of  its 
right  without  the  condemnation  of  all  who  compofe  it. 

The  only  hereditary  authority  of  the  other  princes  ex- 
ifts  among  thefe  troops  called  the  Tartar  bands .  There 
they  enjoy,  without  oppofition,  that  rank  which  they 
derive  from  their  birth,  but  in  every  thing  elfe  are  on 
a  level  with  others.  They  are  fubje£led  to  a  military 
examination  at  ftated  periods,  and  are  always  promo¬ 
ted  or  degraded  according  to  the  degree  of  fkill  they 
exhibit.  The  fame  trial  is  undergone  by  the  heir  ap¬ 
parent  and  his  fons ;  the  only  indulgence  fliewn  them 
being,  that  fchools  are  appointed  for  their  particular 
ufe.  The  princes  are  likewife  indulged  with  a  tribu¬ 
nal  appropriated  on  purpofe  for  them,  and  before 
which  alone  they  can  be  tried.  An  infult  offered  to  a 
prince  decorated  with  the  yellow7  girdle  is  punifhed 
with  death  ;  but  if  he  has  omitted  to  put  it  on,  the 
aggreffor  efeapes  with  a  baftinading.  A  prince  may 
be  put  to  death  with  the  emperor’s  confent  3  but  he  e- 
fcapes  every  flighter  corporal  punifhment  by  paying  a 
fine.  Untitled  princes  have  very  few  privileges  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  common  citizens  3  and  are  generally  very 
poor,  unlefs  poffeffed  of  fome  lucrative  office.  Thus 
they  are  fometimes  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  higheft  pay  of  a  common  foldier  in  the  Tartar 
bands.  When  they,  or  any  of  their  children,  how¬ 
ever,  enter  into  the  marriage -ftate,  the  emperor  ufu- 
ally  makes  them  a  prefent  of  100  ounces  of  filver.  He 
will  alfo  relieve  them  on  other  occafions,  affift  their 
widows  and  orphans,  &c.  but  in  all  this  never  departs 
from  the  moft' exalt  rules  of  economy;  fo  that  the 
mandarins  in  this  refpelt  are  much  better  than  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  fovereign  himfelf.  10I 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  religion  of  China,  F.  p.  Amiot’s 
Amiot  informs  us,  that,  after  making  every  poffible  account  of 
refearch,  comparing  and  reafoning  upon  his  obferva- the;  ancient 
tions,  he  at  laft  concluded,  that  “  The  Chinefe  are  a*ellgl0n0* 
diflinlt  people,  who  have  ftill  preferved  the  chara£terif-^kma* 
ti-c  marks  of  their  firft  origin  3  a  people  whefe  primi¬ 
tive. 
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tjve  doflrine  will  be  found,  by  thofe  who  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  inveftigating  it  thoroughly,  to  agree  in  its  ef- 
fential  parts  with  the  do&rine  of  the  chofen  people, 
before  Mofes,  by  the  command  of  God  himfelf,  had 
configned  the  explanation  of  it  to  the  facred  records  *, 

E  people,  in  a  word,  whofe  traditional  knowledge, 
when  freed  from  whatever  the  ignorance  or  fuperfti- 
tion  of  later  ages  has  added  to  it,  may  be  traced  back 
from  age  to  age,  and  from  epocha  to  epocha,  with¬ 
out  interruption,  for  the  fpace  of  4000  years,  even  to 
the  renewal  of  the  human  race  by  the  grandfon  of 
Noah.'”  The  king,  or  canonical  books  of  the  Chinefe, 
everywhere  inculcate  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  author  and  preferver  of  all  things.  Under  him 
they  mention  the  names  of  Tien ,  or  heaven  ;  Chang- 
tien ,  or  Supreme  heaven  *,  Chang- ti,  or  Supreme  Lord  ; 
and  of  Hoang-chan-ti,  Sovereign  and  Supreme  Lord  : 
“  Names  (fays  M.  Grofier)  correfponding  to  thofe 
which  we  ufe  when  we  fpeak  of  God,  the  Lord,  the 
Almighty,  the  Mod:  High.” 

According  to  the  Chinefe  books,  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing  is  the  principle  of  every  thing  that  exirts,  and  the 
father  of  all  living  ;  he  is  eternal,  immoveable,  and 
independent  ;  his  power  knows  no  bounds ;  his  light 
equally  comprehends  the  pad,  prefent,  and  the  future, 
penetrating  even  into  the  inmoft  recedes  of  the  heart. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  under  his  government  ; .  all 
events,  all  revolutions,  are  the  confequences  of  his  will  ; 
he  is  pure,  holy,  and  impartial  ;  wickednefs  offends 
his  fight  ;  but  he  beholds  with  an  eye  of  complacency 
the  virtuous  adlions  of  men.  Severe,  yet  juft,  he  pu- 
nifhes  vice  in  a  ftriking  manner  even  on  the  throne, 
and  often  precipitates  from  thence  the  guilty,  to  place 
upon  it  the  man  who  walks  after  his  own  heart,  whom 
he  hath  raifed  from  obfeurity.  Good,  merciful,  and 
full  of  pity,  he  relents  on  the  repentance  of  the  wic¬ 
ked  :  public  calamities,  and  the  irregularities  of  the  fea- 
fons,  are  onlyfalutary  warnings,  which  his  fatherly  good- 
nef>  gives  to  men  to  induce  them  to  reform  and  amend. 

The  performance  of  religious  worlhip  at  the  pro¬ 
per  and  appointed  times,  has  given  occafion  to  the  great 
exaflnefs  with  refpeft  to  the  kalendar,  which  is  re¬ 
markable  throughout  the  empire  of  China ;  and  all 
the  celebrated  emperors  have  begun  their  reigns  with 
a  reformation  of  it.  Our  hiftorians,  however,  not 
contented  with  difeovering  in  the  Chinefe  religion  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  reli¬ 
gion,  have  alfo  found  in  it  evident  fymptoms  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Trinity  as  believed  among  Chrifti- 
ans.  “  Among  the  ancient  Chinefe  characters  (fays 
M.  Grofier),  which  have  cfcaped  the  ravages  of  time, 
we  find  the  following  A.  According  to  the  dictionary 
of  Kang-hi ,  this  fignifies  union  ;  according  to  the 
Choue-ouen  (that  book  fo  highly  efteemed  in  China)  A 
is  three  united  in  one  ;  it  derives  it  from  the  charac¬ 
ters  jou  (to  enter  or  penetrate),  and  ye,  one*,  whence 
it  concludes,  that  A  means  three  united,  penetrated, 
or  incorporated  into  one.  According  to  another  book, 
accounted  a  learned  and  accurate  explanation  of  the 
ancient  charaClers,  *  a  fignifies  ftriCt  union,  harmony, 
the  chief  good  of  man,  of  heaven,  and  of  earth  ;  it 
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is  the  union  of  the  three  (fat  (powers,  principles,  or 
intelligences  ;  for,  united,  they  direCl,  create,  and 

nourifti  together.  The  image“  (three  united  in  one 

figure)  is  not  fo  obfeure  in  itfelf  *,  however,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reafon  upon  it  without  being  deceived  :  on  this 
fubjeCl  it  is  difficult  to  fpeak.” 

“  Father  Amiot,  fpite  of  all  the  obje&ions  which 
the  critics  of  Europe  may  make,  feems  to  conje&ure, 
that  the  chara&er  A  might  have  been,  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Chinefe,  the  fymbol  of  the  moft  holy  Trinity  ; 
i  and  the  more  fo  (he  adds),  as  the  ancient  books 
furnifh  a  number  of  texts,  which  give  us  reafon  to 
fuppofe  them  to  have  been  poffefled  of  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  fublime  myftery.’  The  book  See-ki  fays, 
i  The  emperor  formerly  offered  up  a  folemn  facrifice 
every  three  years  to  the  Spirit,  Trinity  and  Unity, 
Ckin-fan-ye .’  The  following  celebrated  text  of  Lao - 
tfe  has  long  been  known  in  Europe.  ‘  Tao  is  one  by 
nature  :  the  firft  begot  the  fecond  ;  two  produced  the 
third  *,  the  three  created  all  things.’ 

“  F.  Amiot  quotes  another  paflage,  which  appears 
to  be  no  lefs  lingular.  He  who  is,  as  it  were,  vi- 
fible,  and  cannot  be  feen,  is  named  Kht ;  he  who  may 
be  heard  yet  fpeaketh  not  to  the  ears,  is  called  Hi ; 
he  whom,  in  a  manner,  we  feel,  yet  cannot  touch,  is 
named  Oueu  In  vain  do  we  interrogate  our  fenfes  re- 
fpe£ting  thefe  three  ;  our  reafon,  which  alone  can  give 
us  any  fatisfa&ion,  will  tell  us  that  they  make  only 
one.  Above  there  is  no  light ;  below  there  is  no  dark- 
nefs.  He  is  eternal  ;  there  is  no  name  which  can  be 
given  him.  He  refembles  nothing  that  exifts ;  he  is 
an  image  without  figure;  a  figure  without  matter: 
his  light  is  furrounded  by  darknefs.  If  we  look  up  to 
him  above,  we  behold  no  beginning ;  if  we  follow  him, 
we  difeover  no  end.  From  what  the  Tao  hath  been 
at  all  times,  conclude  what  he  is,  viz.  that  he  is  eter¬ 
nal  :  he  is  the  beginning  of  wifdom.’  1  he  commen¬ 
taries  which  explain  this  paflage  fpeak  in  fuch  ftrong 
and  precife  terms,  that  F.  Amiot  forbears  to  quote 
them,  left  he  might  incur  the  cenfure  of  too  many  in¬ 
credulous  readers  (a).” 

The  facrifices  of  the  Chinefe  were  fir  ft  offered  up  in. 
the  open  fields,  or  on  fome  mountain,  upon  what  they 
call  the  Tan ,  which  fignifies  a  quantity  of  ftones 
thrown  together  in  a  round  form,  or  Amply  a  round 
heap  of  earth.  A  double  fence  called  Kiao ,  compo- 
fed  of  turf  and  branches  of  trees,  was  raifed  around 
this;  and,  in  the  fpace  left  between  the  two  fences, 
two  lefler  altars  were  ere&ed  on  the  right  and  left ; 
upon  which,  immediately  after  the  facrifice  offered  up 
to  the  Tien ,  they  facrificed  alfo  to  the  Cheng,  or  good 
fpirits  of  every  rank,  and  to  their  virtuous  anceftors. 
The  fovereign  alone  had  a  right  of  facrificing  upon 
this  Tan ;  and  the  cuftom  of  facrificing  to  inferior 
fpirits,  according  to  the  Chinefe.  commentators,  may 
be  traced  even  to  the  days  of  Fo-hi  himfelf.  The  fame 
writers  add,  that,  in  addrefling  themfelves  to  the 
Chang-ti,  they  confidered  him  as  the  fovereign  lord  of 
the  univerfe,  clothed  with  all  that  power  which  was 
necefiary  to  fatisfy  them  with  regard  to  the  different 
D  2  obje&s 


(a)  It  is  a  Angular  circumftance  that  F.  Amiot  Ihould  have  paffed  over  in  filence  fuch  unintelligible  mum¬ 
mery,  without  a  fingle  animadverfion.  Reafon  humbly  confefles  every  word  of  it  to  be  abfolutely  incompiehen- 
fible*$  and  faith  itfelf  has  almoft  as  hard  a  ftruggle  in  believing  it  as  the  never-to-be-fathomed  creed  of  Athanafius. 
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China.  ubje&s  of  their  requefts  ;  but  that,  in  offering  up  their 

■“ v~  prayers  to  the  inferior  objetfts  of  worfhip,  they  only  im¬ 
plored  their  prote&ion  and  mediation  with  the  Chang-ti. 

While  the  empire  was  confined  within  narrow 
bounds,  one  mountain  was  fufficient  for  the  facrifices  ; 
but  in  procefs  of  time  it  became  neceffary  to  confecrate 
four  others.  Thefe  were  fituated  at  the  extremities  of 
the  empire,  and  were  fuppofed  to  correfpond  with  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world  ;  and  the  prince  went  fuc- 
ceffively  every  year  to  one  of  thefe  mountains  to  offer 
up  facrifices ;  taking  occafion  at  the  fame  time  to 
fhow  himfelf  to  his  people,  and  to  inform  himfelf  of 
their  wants.  This  cuftom  fubfifted  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  at  length  it  was  found  convenient  to  add  a  fifth 
mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  empire;  and  ever  fince 
thefe  have  been  called  the  five  To,  or  the  five  moun¬ 
tains  of  facrifice.  This  method  of  fubjecling  the  em¬ 
peror  to  regular  annual  journeys  could  not  but  be  at¬ 
tended  with  many  inconveniencies.  It  was  found  necef¬ 
fary  on  this  account  to  confecrate  fome  fpot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  palace,  which  might  be  fubfti- 
tuted  for  the  To  upon  all  occafions  when  the  emperor 
could  not  repair  to  them.  An  edifice  was  therefore 
ere&ed,  which  at  once  reprefented  the  Kiao,  Tan>  and 
the  Hall  of  ancejlors .  This  laft  was  a  neceffary  part 
of  the  edifice  ;  becaufe  it  was  incumbent  on  thofe  who 
offered  up  facrifices,  firft  to  repair  to  this  hall,  and  ac¬ 
quaint  their  anceftors  with  what  they  were  about  to 
perform  ;  and  thither  alfo  they  returned  after  facrifi- 
cing,  to  thank  the  fame  ancestors  for  the  protection 
they  had  received  from  the  Chang-ti  ;  after  which  they 
offered  up  a  facrifice  of  thankfgiving  in  honour  of  them, 
and  performed  certain  other  ceremonies  to  (how  their 
refpech  The  building  contained  five  feparate  halls, 
appropriated  to  different  purpofes ;  originally  it  had 
neither  paintings  nor  ornaments  of  any  kind,  and  a 
ftaircafe  of  nine  fteps  conducted  to  the  principal  en¬ 
trance.  Afterwards,  however  it  was  much  more  rich¬ 
ly  ornamented,  each  of  the  five  halls  being  decorated 
with  columns,  over  which  others  were  placed  that  fup- 
ported  a  fecond  roof.  In  fucceeding  times  it  was  drip¬ 
ped  of  all  its  ornaments,  with  a  view  to  bring  back  re¬ 
ligion  to  its  primitive  fimplicity.  Its  four  gates  were 
covered  with  fine  mofs,  reprefen  ting  the  branches  of 
which  the  double  fence  of  the  ancient  Kiao  were  form¬ 
ed.  The  ridge  of  the  roof  was  covered  with  the  fame, 
and  the  whole  was  eneompaffed  by  a  canal  filled  with 
water  at  the  time  of  offering  up  the  facrifices.  To 
this  a  fecond  building  was  added,  which  they  called 
the  temple  of  neatnep ,  and  which  was  ufed  only  for  pu¬ 
rifications  and  ceremonies,  the  former  being  entirely 
conlecrated  to  the  worfhip  of  the  Chang-ti. 

At  prefent  there  are  only  two  temples  in  Peking, 
named  the  Tiantan  and  the  Titan  ;  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  which  all  the  elegance  of  Chinefe  archite&ure  is 
difplaved.  Thefe  are  both  dedicated  to  the  Chang-ti,, 
but  under  different  titles  ;  in  the  one  he  is  adored  as 
the  eternal  Cpirit ;  in  the  other,  as  the  creator  and  pre- 
ferver  of  the  world.  The  ceremonies  of  the  modern 
facrifices  are  greatly  multiplied  ;  and  nothing  can  ex¬ 
ceed  the  fplendour  and  magnificence  with  which  thefe 
folemnities  are  performed.  Sometimes  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  grand  ceremony,  the  monarch,  the 
grandees  of  the  court,  and  all  thofe  whom  *heir  em¬ 
ployments  qualify  to  affift  at  the  folemnity,  ..prepare 
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themfelves  by  retirement,  fading,  and  continence  ;  no  China, 
audience  is  given  by  the  emperor,  and  the  tribunals  y— 
are  entirely  fhut  ;  marriages,  funerals,  rejoicings,  and 
3  ntertainments  of  every  kind,  are  then  forbidden.  At 
laft,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  emperor  appears,  at¬ 
tended  by  an  innumerable  multitude,  and  his  perfon 
furrounded  by  a  vaft  number  of  princes,  lords,  and  of¬ 
ficers,  while  every  part  of  the  temple  feems  to  corre¬ 
fpond  with  the  magnificence  of  the  fovereign  ;  all  the 
vafes  and  utenfils  employed  in  the  facrifices  are  of 
gold,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  purpofe  ; 
even  the  inflruments  of  mufic  are  of  enormous  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  never  ufed  anywhere  elfe.  All  this  gran¬ 
deur,  however,  ferves  only  to  difplay  in  a  more  emi¬ 
nent  manner  the  humility  and  abafement  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  during  his  devotion  ;  at  which  time  he  rolls  in 
the  duff,  and  fpeaks  of  himfelf  before  the  Chang-ti  in 
terms  of  the  mo  ft  abjetft  fubmiffion  and  humiliation. 

The  purity  of  the  ancient  Chinefe  religion  has,  Sed^o? 
however,  been  long  contaminated  by  many  idolatrous  Tao-ffe. 
and  fanatical  fe£ls.  Among  thefe,  one  named  Tao-JJe 
was  founded  by  a  philofopher  called  Lao  kiun  or  Lao - 
tfe,  who  was  born  603  B.  C.  He  died  in  an  advanced 
age,  leaving*  to  his  difciples  a  book  entitled  Tao-te ,  be¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  5000  fentences.  His  morality  hag 
a  great  refemblance  to  that  of  Epicurus.  It  confiffs 
principally  in  banifhing  all  vehement  defires  and  paf- 
fions  capable  of  diflurbing  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  foul.  According  to  him,  the  care  of  every  wife 
man  ought  to  be  only  to  endeavour  to  live  free  from 
grief  and  pain,  and  to  glide  gently  down  the  ftream 
of  life  devoid  of  anxiety  and  care.  To  arrive  at  this 
happy  ftate  he  advifes  his  followers  to  banlfh  all  thoughts 
of  the  pa  ft,  and  to  abftain  from  every  vain  and  ufelefs 
inquiry  concerning  futurity,  as  well  as  all  tormenting 
thoughts  of  ambition,  avarice,  &c.  It  was  found  by 
the  difciples  of  this  philofopher,  however,  that  all  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind 
were  vain,  as  long  as  the  thoughts  of  death  intervened  ; 
they  therefore  declared  it  poffible  to  difeover  a  compo- 
fition  from  which  drink  might  be  made  that  would  ren¬ 
der  mankind  immortal.  Hence  they  were  led  to  tho 
ftudy  of  chemiftry  ;  and,  like  the  weffern  alchemifts, 
wearied  themfelves  in  fearch  of  the  philofopherrs  (tone, 
until  at  laft  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  all  the  extrava¬ 
gancies  of  magic. 

The  defire  of  avoiding  death,  together  with  the 
credulity  natural  to  unenlightened  minds,  quickly 
produced  a  number  of  converts  to  the  fe&  of  Tao://e. 

Magical  practices,  the  invocation  of  fpirits,  and  the 
art  of  foretelling  events  by  divination,  quickly  diffufed 
themfelves  over  the  empire,  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
emperors  contributed  to  propagate  the  deception* 

Temples  confecrated  to  fpirits  quickly  reared  their 
heads  in  every  corner  of  the  empire ;  and  two  of  the 
moft  celebrated  of  the  fedl  were  authorized  to  maintain 
public  worfhip  there  after  the  form  which  had  been 
preferibed  by  their  mafter.  At  the  fame  time  they 
diftributed  and  (old  at  a  dear  rate,  images  of  the  ima¬ 
ginary  fpirits  with  which  they  had  peopled  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  Thefe  were,  by  their  command,  wor¬ 
shipped  as  fo  many  deities  independent  of  the  Supreme 
Being  :  and  in  like  manner,  feveral  of  the  ancient  em¬ 
perors  were  invoked  as  gods. 

Being  patronized  by  the  emperors  of  feveral  dy- 

naftiesj 
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2hina.  nafties,  this  feft  became  more  and  more  powerful. 
— v— — <  At  laft  they  had  the  impudence  to  affix,  during  the 
night-time,  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  imperial  city, 
a  book  filled  with  myftic  charafters  and  magical  fi¬ 
gures.  At  break  of  day  they  informed  the  emperor 
of  the  fudden  appearance  of  this  book,  and  publicly 
declared  that  it  was  fallen  from  heaven.  This  trick 
eafily  impofed  upon  the  weak  prince.  He  immediate¬ 
ly  repaired,  with  a  numerous  train,  to  the  fpot  where 
the  facred  volume  appeared  ;  and  having  taken  it  into 
his  hands  in  a  refpeftiul  manner,  carried  it  in  triumph 
to  his  palace,  where  he  ffiut  it  up  in  a,  golden  box. 
Another  emperor  carried  his  reverence  for  the  feft  to 
fucb  a  height  of  impiety  and  extravagance,  as  to  or¬ 
der  a  celebrated  Too  Jfe  to  be  publicly  worffiipped  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Chang-ti.  The  feft:  thus  patronized 
by  the  princes,  and  accommodated  to  the  credulity  of 
the  vulgar,  continued  to  gain  ground  in  fpite  of  every 
oppofition  from  the  wifer  part  of  the  people,  and  is 
ftill  very  powerful  in  China.  At  prefent  they  offer 
up  three  different  viftims,  a  hog,  a  fowl,  and  a  fiffi,  to 
a  fpirit  whom  they  invoke.  Various  ceremonies,  fuch 
as  howling,  drawing  fantaftical  figures  upon  paper,  ma¬ 
king  a  hideous  noife  with  kettles  and  drums,  are  ufed 
in  their  incantations  •,  and  though  it  may  readily  be 
believed  that  they  are  for  the  moft  part  unfuccelsful, 
yet  their  credit  is  ftill  kept  up  by  thofe  cafes  in  which 
they  fucceed  by  accident. 

The  chief  of  the  Tao-(fe  is  inverted  by  government 
with  the  dignity  of  grand  mandarin,  which  is  enjoyed 
by  his  futceffors :  he  refides  in  a  fumptuous  palace  in 
a  town  of  Kiang-fi;  and  the  fuperftitious'  confidence 
of  the  people  attracts  an  immenfe  number  thither  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Some  arrive  in  order  to  be 
cured  of  difeafes,  others  to  get  an  infight  into  futurity. 
The  import  or  dillributes  to  them  fmall  bits  of  paper  fill¬ 
ed  with  magical  characters  ;  and  the  ignorant  wretches 
depart  well  fatisfied,  without  grudging  the  expence  of 
104  their  journey,  though  ever  fo  long. 

Of  the  wor-  A  ftill  more  pernicious  and  more  widely  diffufed  feft 

fiuppersof  is  that  of  the  idol  Fo,  which  came  originally  from  In¬ 
dia.  The  Tao-Jfe  had  promifed  to  the  brother  of  one 
of  the  emperors  of  China  to  introduce  him  to  a  com¬ 
munication  with  fpirits.  The  credulous  prince  having 
heard  of  a  great  fpirit  named  Fo,  who  refided  in  India, 
prevailed  on  his  Mother  to  fend  an  erabafly  thither. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  ambafladors,  however,  they  could 
find  only  two  worffiippers  of  this  deity,  both  of  whom 
they  brought  to  China.  Several  images  of  Fo  were 
alfo  colledled  at  the  fame,  time  :  and  thefe,  together 
with  fome  canonical  books  of  the  Indian*,  were  placed 
on  a  white  horfe,  and  carried  in  proceffion  to  the  im¬ 
perial  city. 

This  fuperftition  was  introduced  into  China  about 
the  65th  year  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  and  foon  made 
vaft  progrefs.  One  of  its  principal  doCtrines  is  that 
of  the  metempfvchofis,  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  of 
which  M.  Grofier  thinks  he  was  the  inventor,  and  that 
Pythagoras,  who  travelled  into  feveral  parts  of  India, 
had  borrowed  the  doftrine  from  him.  The  account 
given  of  him  by  the  bonzes  is,  that  finding  himfelf, 
at  the  age  of  70,  oppreffed  with  infirmities,  he  called 
his  difciples  together,  and  told  them  he  was  unwilling 
to  leave  the  world  without  communicating  the  fecret 
and  hidden  myfteries  of  his  doftrine  j  which  were,  in 
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ffiort,  that  all  things  had  proceeded  from  a  vacuum  China, 
and  nothing,  and  to  that  they  muft  return.  This  doc-  u— 1 v— — 
trine  produced  a  correfponding  mode  of  aftion,  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  inaftion,  in  thofe  who  believed  it :  for  thus  the 
great  happinefs  of  man  was  made  to  confift  in  ablolute 
annihilation :  and  therefore  the  nearer  he  could  bring 
himfelf  to  this  ftate  during  life,  the  happier  he  wTas 
fuppofed  to  be. 

The  common  doflrine,  however,  which  admits  of  a 
diftinCIion  between  good  and  evil,  finds  more  profe- 
lytes  among  the  vulgar,  whofe  fituation  in  life  will  not 
allow  them  to  fpend  their  time  in  perpetual  idlenefs. 
According  to  this,  the  righteous  will  be  rewarded  and 
the  wicked  puniffied  after  death.  They  fay  alfo,  that 
the  god  Fo  came  to  fave  mankind,  and  to  expiate  their 
fins  5  and  that  he  alone  can  procure  them  a  happy  re¬ 
generation  in  the  life  to  come.  Five  precepts  are 
likewife  inculcated  on  thofe  who  adopt  this  doftrine: 

I.  Not  to  kill  any  living  creature  j  2.  Not  to  take 
away  the  goods  of  another;  3.  Not  to  pollute  them- 
felves  by  uncleannefs ;  4.  Not  to  lie  *,  and,  5.  Not  to 
drink  wine.  Above  all,  they  recommend  to  them  to 
perform  afts  of  mercy,  to  treat  their  bonzes  well,  build 
temples,  &c. 

The  doftrine  of  metempfvchofis  has  introduced  into 
China  an  infinite  number  of  idols,  who  are  all  worffiip¬ 
ped  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  fpirit  of  Fo  lias  tranf- 
migrated  into  the  animals  they  reprefcnt.  Thefe  idols, 
however,  feem  not  to  be  worffiipped  with  great  fin- 
cerity  ;  but,  like  the  images  of  faints  in  the  more  fu¬ 
perftitious  countries  of  Europe,  are  beaten  and  thrown 
in  the  dirt  when  their  votaries  happen  not  to  obtain 
their  delires,  which  they  impute  to  the  obftinacy  or 
weaknefs  of  the  idol.  Nay,  M.  Grofier  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  one  man,  who  having  ineffeftually  paid  a  fum 
of  money  to  the  bonzes  of  a  certain  idol  for  the  cure  of 
his  daughter,  brought  a  formal  accufation  againft  the 
idol  himfelf ;  and  in  fpite  of  all  that  the  bonzes  could 
fay  in  its  behalf,  got  its  worffiip  fuppreffed  throughout 
the  province.  J0^ 

The  bonzes  of  China  are  reprefented  as  a  moft  ava-  Bad  tha- 
ricious  and  hypocritical  race  of  men,  ready  to  praftiie 
every  kind  of  villany,  and  even  to  fubjedt  themlelves ‘he  iSoilzes* 
to  the  moft  intolerable  tortures,  in  order  to  obtain  mo¬ 
ney  from  the  compaflion  of  the  public  when  they  can¬ 
not  get  it  in  any  other  way  *,  and  an  edift  of  one  of 
the  emperors  is  cited  by  M.  Grofier,  by  which  great 
numbers  of  their  religious  houfes  were  fuppreffed.  In 
order  to  perpetuate  their  feft,  they  purchafe  young 
children,  whom  they  take  care  to  inftruft  in  all  the 
myfteries  and  tricks  of  their  proftffion;  but  except¬ 
ing  this,  they  are  in  general  very  ignorant,  and  few 
of  them  would  be  able  to  give  any  tolerable  account 
of  the  tenets  of  their  own  feft.  They  are  not  fubjeft 
to  a  regular  hierarchy,  but  acknowledge  fuperiors 
among  them  whom  they  call  grand  bonzes,  who  have 
the  firft  place  in  all  religious  affemblies  at  which  they 
happen  to  be  prefent:  and  great  profit  is  derived  from 
certain  religious  clubs,  both  of  men  and  women,  at 
which  the  bonzes  are  always  called  to  affill.  Their 
wealth  is  likewife  augmented  by  pilgrimages  to  certain 
places  where  there  are  temples  more  or  lefs  reverenced, 
and  where  a  multitude  of  abfurd  ceremonies  is  per¬ 
formed.  Thefe  bonzes,  as  may  be  eafily  imagined,  are 
inveterate  enemies  to  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  tell¬ 
ing 
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ing  the  moft  abfurd  ftories  concerning  the  miffionaries  ; 
as  that  they  pluck  out  the  eyes  of  their  converts  to 
eonftruft  telefcopes  Avith,  & c.  The  literati,  however, 
and  the  more  fenfible  part  of  the  nation,  hold  them  in 
the  greateft  contempt. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  detail  of  the  Chinefe  reli¬ 
gion  with  giving  an  account  of  one  other  fuperftition 
which  feems  peculiar  to  the  nation.  It  is  named  Jong- 
thoui,  which  fignifies  wind  and  water.  By  this  they 
mean  the  lucky  ©r  unlucky  fituation  of  a  houfe,  bury- 
ing-place,  &c.  If  any  imprudent  perfon  has  built  a 
houie  clofe  to  that  of  a  Chinefe,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  angle  formed  by  its  roof  flanks  the  Avail  or 
roof  of  the  former  houfe,  the  proprietor  ever  after 
lives  in  terror  of  utter  ruin  and  deftru&ion  from  the 
malignant  influence  of  that  angle.  An  implacable 
hatred  inftantly  commences  betwixt  the  two  families, 
and  often  gives  rife  to  a  law-fuit,  which  furnifhes  mat¬ 
ter  of  difeuflion  for  fome  of  the  fuperior  tribunals. 
Tf  no  redrefs  can  be  had  at  law,  hoAve\rer,  the  Chinefe 
is  then  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  ere&ing,  on  the  top 
of  his  houfe,  an  enormous  image  of  a  dragon,  or  fome 
other  monfler,  Avith  its  mouth  gaping  toAvards  the  angle, 
and,  as  it  were,  threatening  to  fwallow  it  up  ;  after 
Avhich  the  apprehenfions  of  the  proprietor  begin  to 
fubfide,  and  tranquillity  is  reftored  to  the  family.  In 
this  manner  the  governor  of  Kien-tchang  fecured  him* 
felf  from  the  influence  of  the  church  of  the  Jefuits, 
which,  being  built  on  an  eminence,  overlooked  his  pa¬ 
lace.  Not  depending,  hoAvever,  entirely  on  the  good 
offices  of  his  tutelary  dragon,  he  alfo  took  the  wife 
precaution  of  altering  his  principal  apartments,  and 
railing,  at  the  diftance  of  2oo  paces  from  the  church, 
a  kind  of  large  facade  three  flories  high.  But  un¬ 
luckily  the  death  of  his  fucceflbr  Avas  attributed  to 
this  fagade  ;  for  the  mandarin  being  attacked  with  a 
■diforder  in  the  breafl,  which  made  him  fpit  up  a  Avhite 
phlegm,  this  fymptom  Avas  thought  to  be  owing  to  the 
Avails  of  the  fagade,  which  were  very  white,  and  which 
Avere  forthwith  painted  black.  The  falutary  precau¬ 
tion,  however,  happened  to  be  taken  too  late  ;  for  the 
governor  died  notwithftanding  the  black  colour  of  the 
>  walls. 

“  We  fhould  never  have  done  (fays  M.  Grofier), 
Avere  Ave  to  relate  all  the  fuperflitious  ideas  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  refpeaing  the  lucky  and  unlucky  fituation  of 
houfes,  the  quarter  which  doors  ought  to  front,  and 
1>he  plan  and  day  preyer  for  conftru&ing  the  ftoves  in 
Avhich  they  cook  their  rice.”  But  the  objeft  on  which 
they  employ  their  greateft  care  is  the  choice  of  the 
ground  and  fituation  fora  burying-place.  Some  quacks 
folloAv  no  other  profeffion  than  that  of  pointing  out 
kills  and  mountains  Avhich  have  an  afpeft  favourable 
for  ivorks  of  that  kin<J.  When  a  Chinefe  is  perfuaded 
of  the  truth  of  fuch  information,  there  is  no  fum  which 
he  would  not  give  to  be  in  poffeffion  of  the  fortunate 
fpot.  The  greater  part  of  the  Chinefe  are  of  opinion 
that  all  the  happinefs  and  misfortunes  of  life  depend 
upon  the  fong-choui . 

A  colony  of  JeAvs  was  eftabliffied  in  China  about 
the  year  206  B.  C.  •,  but  they  are  now  sreduced  to  a 
fmall  number  of  families  at  Cai-fong,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Honan.  The  Mahometans  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  much  more  than  the  Jcavs.  It  is  about  600 
years  flnee  they  firft  entered  the  empire,  where  they 
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have  formed  different  eftablifhments.  At  flrft  their 

number  was  augmented  only  by  marriages  ;  but  for  ' - v~~' 

fome  time  .pad  they  have  been  more  particularly  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  extending  of  their  fe£t  and  propagating 
their  do61rine.  The  principal  means  employed  for 
this  purpofe  are,  to  purchafe  a  great  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  brought  up  in  idolatry,  Avhom  their  poor  parents 
are  glad  to  part  with  ;  and  thefe  they  circumcife,  and 
afterwards  inftrtnft  in  the  principles  of  their  religion. 

During  the  time  of  a  famine  Avhich  defolated  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chang-tong,  they  purchafed  more  than  10,000 
of  thefe  children  ;  for  Avhom,  when  groAvn  up,  they 
procured  Avives,  built  houfes,  and  even  formed  Avhole 
villages  of  them.  They  are  now  become  fo  numerous, 
that  in  the  places  Avhere  they  refide  they  entirely  ex¬ 
clude  every  inhabitant  Avho  does  not  believe  in  their 
prophet,  and  frequent  a  mofque. 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Chinefe,  they  Ceremonies 
bear  no  refemblance  to  thofe  of  any  other  nation  ;  and,  of  marriage, 
if  Ave  may  believe  their  hiftorians,  they  are  the  fame 
at  this  day  that  they  were  4000  years  ago.  The  wo¬ 
men  are  condemned  almoft  to  perpetual  imprifonment 
Avithin  the  precin&s  of  their  own  houfes,  and  are  ne¬ 
ver  feen  even  by  their  intended  hufbands  before  mar¬ 
riage.  He  knoAVS  nothing  of  her  looks  or  perfon,  but 
from  the  account  of  fome  female  relation  or  confidant, 

Avho  in  fuch  cafes  afts  the  part  of  match-maker  ;  though 
if  impofed  upon  either  with  regard  to  her  age  or  fi¬ 
gure,  he  can  have  recourfe  to  a  divorce.  The  fame 
matrons  who  negociate  the  marriage,  alfo  determine  the 
fum  which  the  intended  hufband  muft  pay  to  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  bride  :  for  in  China  a  father  does  not  give 
a  doAvry  to  his  daughter  ;  it  is  the  hufband  who  gives 
a  dowry  to  the  Avife.  When  the  day  appointed  for 
the  marriage  is  arrived,  the  bride  is  placed  in  a  chair 
or  clofe  palanquin,  the  key  of  Avhich  is  committed  ta 
the  care  of  a  trufty  domeftic,  who  muft  deliver  it  to 
none  but  the  hufband.  The  latter,  richly  drefled,  waits 
at  his  gate  for  the  arrival  of  the  proceffion.  As  foon 
as  it  approaches,  the  key  is  put  into  his  hands;  he 
eagerly  opens  the  chair,  and  for  the  flrft  time  perceives 
his  good  or  bad  fortune.  If  he  is  contented  with  his 
neAv  fpoufe,  the  bride  defeends  and  enters  the  houfe, 
where  the  marriage  is  concluded  by  feafting  and  mer¬ 
riment  as  in  other  countries;  but  if  the  bridegroom  is 
very  much  difappointed,  he  fuddenly  fhuts  the  chair, 
and  fends  the  bride  home  to  her  relations.  To  get  rid 
of  her  in  this  manner,  however,  cofts  a  fum  equal  to 
Avhat  he  originally  gave  in  dowry  to  obtain  her. 

The  Chinefe  women,  even  of  the  flrft  rank,  feldom 
quit  their  apartment,  Avhich  is  fituated  in  the  moft  re¬ 
tired  part  of  the  houfe,  and  in  Avhich  they  are  feclu- 
ded  from  all  fociety  but  that  of  their  domeftics.  The 
book  of  ceremonies  requires  that  there  ffiould  be  tAVo 
apartments  in  every  houfe  ;  the  exterior  one  for  the 
hufband,  the  interior  for  the  Avife.  They  muft  even 
be  fe  pa  rated  by  a  Avail  or  wooden  partition,  the  door 
of  Avhich  is  carefully  guarded ;  nor  is  the  hufband  at 
liberty  to  enter  the  wife's  apartment,  or  fhe  to  quit  it, 

Avithout  fufficient  reafon.  According  to  the  fame  book, 
the  prattling  and  loquacity  of  a  Avoman  are  reckoned 
fufficient  greunds  for  a  divorce.  If  this  be  founded 
in  fa£l,  the  Avomen  of  China  are  either  unexampled  for 
taciturnity,  or  elfe  multitudes  of  divorces  muft  be  daily 
occurrences.  A  Avoman,  hoAvever,  cannot  be  divorced 

on 
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China.  on  any  account,  if  fhe  lofes  her  parents  ater  marriage,^ 
mmj  or  if  (lie  has  worn  three  years  mourning  for  the  lofs  of 
her  hufband,  father,  or  mother. 

A  widow  of  any  rank  above  the  common,  who  has 
children,  feldom  enters  a  fecond  time  into  the  mar¬ 
riage  (late,  though  thofe  of  the  ordinary  rank  ge¬ 
nerally  do.  The  poorer  fort  are  not  at  liberty  to  fol¬ 
low  their  own  inclination,  but  are  fold  for  the  behoof 
of  the  parents  of  the  deceafed.  As  foon  as  the  bar¬ 
gain  is  concluded,  a  couple  of  porters  bring  a  chair, 
which  is  guarded  by  a  number  of  truffy  people.  In 
this  the  widow  is  (hut  up,  and  thus  conduced  to  her 
new  hufband. 

“  Mailers  (fays  M.  Grofier),  for  the  mod  part,  are 
very  delirous  of  promoting  marriage  among  their  Haves, 
whatever  Mr  Paw  may  fay  ;  who,  without  any  founda¬ 
tion,  has  ventured  boldly  to  affert  the  contrary.  They 
have  even  very  flrong  motives  to  induce  them  to  en¬ 
courage  thefe  marriages  ;  the  children  produced  by  them 
are  Hill  their  Haves  ;  and  befides  their  becoming  new 
property  to  them,  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  thus  more 

109  Hrongly  attached  to  their  fervice.” 

Concubi-  Concubinage  is  tolerated  in  China,  though  not  au- 
nage  tole-  thorized  by  any  law.  This  privilege  is  granted  only  to 
Tated.  the  emperor,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  mandarins  ; 

and  none  but  the  emperor  is  permitted  to  have  more 
than  one.  The  common  people  generally  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  toleration  granted  them  in  this  refpedl, 
and  will  have  two  or  three  concubines  if  they  can  af¬ 
ford  it.  They  are,  however,  careful  to  excufe  them- 
felves  as  well  as  they  can  to  their  wives  in  this  refpedl, 
pretending  only  a  defire  to  have  many  children,  and 
a  number  of  women  to  attend  their  wives.  Others, 
delirous  of  having  a  male  child,  while  perhaps  their 
lawful  wife  cannot  have  any,  take  a  concubine  for  this 
reafon  only,  and  difmifs  her  as  foon  as  their  wifhes 
are  accomplifiied  ;  they  then  permit  her  to  marry  whom 
Hie  pleafes,  and  frequently  even  provide  a  hufband  For 
her  themfelves.  Thefe  concubines  are  almofl  all  pro¬ 
cured  from  two  cities  named  ICang-tcheou  and  Sou  tckeou , 
where  they  are  educated,  and  taught  Tinging,  dancing, 
mufic,  and  every  accomplifhment  fuitable  to  women  of 
quality,  or  which  can  render  them  agreeable  and  plea- 
fing.  The  greateft  part  of  them  are  purchafed  in  other 
places,  to  be  again  difpofed  of*,  and  this  is  the  principal 
branch  of  trade  carried  on  by  thefe  two  cities.  Unlaw¬ 
ful  intrigues  are  feldom  heard  of  in  China.  Whoever 
feduces  the  wife  of  another  is  punifhed  with  death  ;  and 
the  fame  puniHiment  is  generally  in fl idled  on  the  per- 

110  ^on  w^°  debauches  a  young  woman. 

Education  From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  education  of  chil- 
©f  children.  dren  in  China,  one  might  be  apt  to  conclude,  that,  in- 
Head  of  being  the  ignorant  fuperffitious  race  already 
defcribed,  they  ought  to  be  the  mofl  intelligent  people 
in  the  world.  The  book  of  ceremonies  diredls  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  child  to  commence  as  foon  as  it  is  born, 
and  deferibes  exactly  the  qualities  which  its  nurfe 
ought  to  have.  She  muft  fpeak  little,  adhere  flridlly 
to  truth,  have  a  mild  temper,  behave  with  affability 
to  her  equals,  and  with  refpedl  to  her  fuperiors.  The 
child  is  taught  to  ufe  the  right  hand  as  foon  as  it  can 
put  its  hand  to  its  mouth,  and  then  it  is  weaned.  At 
fix  years  of  age,  if  a  male,  he  is  taught  the.  numbers 
moil  in  ufe,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
the  principal  parts  of  the.  world  j  at  feven?  he  is  fepa- 
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rated  from  his  fiffers,  and  no  longer  allowed  to  eat  China, 
with  them,  nor  to  fit  down  in  their  prefence  ;  at  eight,  V"— 
he  is  infirucled  in  the  rules  of  good  breeding  and  po- 
litenef- ;  at  nine,  he  Huclies  the  kalendar ;  at  ten,  he  is 
fent  to  a  public  fchool,  where  he  learns  to  read,  write, 
and  call  accounts;  from  13  to  1  5  he  is  taught  mufic, 
and  every  thing  that  he  Tings  confifis  of  moral  precept6. 

It  was  formerly  the  cufiom,  that  all  the  leffons  defign- 
cd  for  the  Chinefe  youth  were  in  verfe  ;  and  it  is  to 
this  day  lamented,  that  the  fame  cuftora  is  not  follow¬ 
ed,  as  their  education  has  fince  been  rendered  much 
more  difficult  and  laborious 

At  the  age  of  15,  the  Chinefe  boys  are  taught  to 
handle  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  mount  on  horfeback  5 
at  20  they  receive  the  firfi  cap,  if  they  are  thought  to 
deferve  it,  and  are  permitted  to  wear  filk  dreffes  orna¬ 
mented  with  furs ;  but  before  that  period  they  are  not 
allowed  to  wear  any  other  thing  than  cotton. 

Another  method  of  initiating  children  into  the 
principles  of  knowledge  in  this  empire  is,  by  felecHing 
a  number  of  characters  expreffive  of  the  mofi  common 
objects,  engraving  or  painting  them  feparately  on  fome 
kind  of  fubfiance,  and,  under  the  thing  reprefented, 
putting  the  name,  which  points  out  to  them  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word. 

As  the  Chinefe  have  no  proper  alphabet,  they  re¬ 
prefen  t  almofl  every  thing  by  different  chara&ers. 

The  labour  of  their  youth,  therefore,  is  intolerable  ; 
being  obliged  to  ftudy  many  thoufand  characters,  each 
of  which  has  a  diftinct  and  appropriate  fignificatior. 

Some  idea  of  their  difficulties  may  be  obtained  from 
what  we  are  told  by  F.  Martini,  who  affures  us,  that 
he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  learning  60,000  different 
characters  before  he  could  read  the  Chinefe  authors 
with  tolerable  eafe. 

The  book  HrH  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinefe 
children  is  an  abridgement,  which  points  out  what  a 
child  ought  to  learn,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
ffiould  be  taught.  This  volume  is  a  collection  of  ffiort 
fentences,  confiffing  of  three  or  four  verfes  each,  all 
of  which  rhyme  ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  in  the  evening  of  what  they  have  learned  in  the 
day.  After  this  elementary  treatife,  they  put  into  their 
hands  the  four  books  which  contain  the  doctrines  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius.  The  fenfe  and  meaning  of 
the  work  is  never  explained,  to  them  until  they  have 
got  by  heart  all  the  characters,  that  is  to  fay,  the  words 
in  the  book  ;  a  method  no  doubt  inconceivably  difgufi- 
ing,  and  calculated  utterly  to  deflroy  the  genius  of  a 
boy,  if  he  has  any.  While  they  are  getting  thefe  cha¬ 
racters  by  heart,  indeed,  they  are  likevife  employed  in 
learning  to  form  them  with  a  pencil.  For  this  pur*  - 
pofe  they  are  furnifhed  with  large  leaves  of  paper,  on 
which  are  written  or  printed  with  red  ink  very  big 
characters  ;  and  all  they  are  required  to  do  is  to  cover 
thofe  red  characters  with  black  ink,  and  to  follow  ex¬ 
actly  their  Ihape  and  figure;  which  infenfibly  accuf* 
toms  them  to  form  the  different  Hrokes.  After  this 
they  are  made  to  trace  other  characters,  placed  under 
the  paper  on  which  they  write.  Thefe  are  black,  and 
much  fmaller  than  the  other.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  Chinefe  literati  to  be  able  to  paint  charaflers 
well  ;  and  on  this  account  they  beflow  great  pains  in 
forming  the  hands  of  young  people.  This  is  of  the 
utmofi  confequencs  t<?  literary  fiudents  in  the.  exami¬ 
nations: 
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<&ina.  nations  which  they  are  obliged  to  undergo  before  they 
-Y— '  can  be  admitted  to  the  fii  ft  degree.  Du  .Halde  gives 
a  remarkable  inftance,  viz.  that  “  a  candidate  for  de¬ 
grees  having,  contrary  to  order,  made  ufe  of  an  ab¬ 
breviation  in  writing  the  charadler  ma ,  which  fignifies 
a  horfe,  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  his  compofi- 
tion,  though  in  other  refpecls  excellent,  rejected  merely 
on  that  account  ;  befides  being  feverely  rallied  by  the 
mandarin,  who  told  him  a  horle  could  not  walk  unlefs 
he  had  all  his  legs.” 

After  the  fcholar  has  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the 
characters,  he  is  then  allowed  to  compofe  \  but  the 
fubjeCt  of  his  compofition  is  pointed  out  to  him  only 
by  one  word.  Competitions  are  likewife  eftabliftied 
in  China,  but  moft  of  them  are  of  a  private  nature. 
Twenty  or  thirty  families,  who  are  all  of  the  fame 
name,  and  who  confequently  have  only  one  hall  for 
the  names  of  their  anceflors,  agree  among  themfelves 
to  fend  their  children  twice  a  month  to  this  hall  in  or¬ 
der  to  compofe.  Each  head  of  a  family  in  turn  gives 
the  fubjeCt  of  this  literary  contefl,  and  adjudges  the 
prize  ;  but  this  cofts  him  a  dinner,  which  he  mull  caufe 
to  be  carried  to  the  hall  of  competition.  A  fine  of  about 
tenpence  is  impofed  on  the  parent  of  each  fcholar  who 
abfents  himfelf  from  this  exercife. 

Befides  thefe  private  competitions,  every  ftudent  is 
obliged  to  compete  at  leaft  twice  a  wear  under  the  in- 
fpeCtion  of  an  inferior  mandarin  of  letters  ftyled  H.10- 
houan .  It  frequently  happens  alfo,  that  the  mandarins 
of  letters  order  thefe  ftudents  to  be  brought  before 
them,  to  examine  the  progrefs  they  have  made  in  their 
ftudies,  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation  among  them,  and 
make  them  give  fuel)  application  as  may  qualify  them 
for  any  employment  in  the  ftate.  Even  the  governors 
of  cities  do  not  think  it  below  their  dignity  to  take 
this  care  upon  themfelves  ;  ordering  all  thofe  ftudents 
who  re  fide  near  them  to  appear  before  their  tribunal 
once  a  month  :  the  author  of  the  beft  competition  is 
honoured  with  a  prize,  and  the  governor  treats  all  the 
candidates  on  the  day  of  compofition  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pence.  In  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  China, 
there  are  fchoolmafters  who  teach  fuch  fipiences  as  are 
known  in  that  country.  Parents  poflefifed  of  a  certain 
fortune  provide  mailers  for  their  children,  to  attend 
and  inftruCt  them,  to  form  their  minds  to  virtue,  and 
to  initiate  them  in  the  rules  of  good  breeding  and  the 
accuftomed  ceremonies,  as  well  as  to  make  them  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  laws  and  hiftory,  if  their  age  will 
admit.  Thefe  mafters  have,  for  the  moft  part,  at- 
,  tained  to  one  or  two  degrees  among  the  literati,  and  not 
unfrequently  arrive  at  the  firft:  employments  of  the  ftate. 

The  education  of  the  Chinefe  women  is  confined  to 
giving  them  a  tafte  for  folitude,  and  accuftoming 
them  to  modefty  and  filence  ;  and  if  their  parents  are 
rich,  they  are  likewife  inftru&ed  in  fuch  accomplifti- 
IIt  ments  as  may  render  them  agreeable  to  the  other  fex. 

Drefs.  There  is  little  diftindion  in  China  between  the  or¬ 

dinary  drefs  of  men  and  women.  Rank  and  dignity 
are  diftinguilhed  by  certain  acceflary  ornaments  5  and 
the  perfon  would  be  feverely  chaftifed  who  ftiould  pre¬ 
fume  to  aflu  me  them  without  being  properly  authori¬ 
sed.  The  drefs  in  general  confifts  of  a  long  veft  which 
reaches  to  the  ground.  One  part  of  this  veft,  viz. 
fhat  on  the  left  fide,  folds  over  the  other,  and  is  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  right  by  four  or  five  fmall  gold  or  filver  hut- 


tons,  placed  at  a  little  diftance  from  one  another.  The  China, 
fleeves  are  wide  towards  the  (boulder,  growing  narrow-  — v— — ** 

er  as  they  approach  the  wrift,  where  they  terminate  in 
the  form  of  a  horfe  (hoe,  covering  the  hands  entirely, 
and  leaving  nothing  but  the  ends  of  the  fingers  to  be 
feen.  Round  their  middle  they  wear  a  large  girdle 
of  filk,  the  ends  of  which  hang  down  to  their  knees. 

From  this  giidle  is  fufpended  a  (heath  containing  a 
knife  and  two  of  thofe  (mail  fticks  which  they  ufe  as 
forks.  Below  this  r-obe  they  wear  a  pair  of  drawers, 
in  fummer  made  of  linen,  and  in  winter  ot  fatin  lined 
with  fur,  fometinies  of  cotton,  and  in  fome  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  (kins.  Thefe  are  fometinies  co¬ 
vered  with  another  pair  of  white  taffety.  Their  darts 
are  always  very  (hort  and  wide,  of  different  kinds  of 
cloth,  according  to  the  feafon.  Under  thefe  they  wear 
a  (ilk  net  to  prevent  it  from  adhering  to  the  (kin.  In 
warm  weather  they  have  their  necks  always  bare  \ 
when  it  is  cold,  they  wear  a  collar  made  of  filk  and 
fable,  or  fox’s  (kin,  joined  to  their  robe,  which  in  win¬ 
ter  is  trimmed  with  th  *p  (kin,  or  quilted  with  iilk  and 
cotton.  That  of  people  o !  quality  is  entirely  lined 
with  beautiful  fable  (kin*  brought  from  Tartary,  or 
with  the  fineft  fox’s  (kin,  trimmed  with  fable  \  and  in 
the  fpring  it  is  lined  with  ermine.  Above  their  robe 
they  wear  alfo  a  kind  of  furtout  with  wide  fleeves,  but 
very  (hort,  which  is  lined  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
emperor  and  princes  of  the  blood  only  have  a  right  to 
wear  yellow  ;  certain  mandarins  have  liberty  to  w^ar 
fatin  of  a  red  ground,  but  only  upon  days  of  ceremony  : 
in  general  they  are  clothed  in  blark,  blue,  or  violet. 

The  common  people  are  allowed  >.•■>  v  ear  no  other  co¬ 
lours  but  blue  or  black  ;  and  then  drefs  is  always  com- 
pofed  of  plain  cotton  cloth.  TI£ 

Formerly  the  Chinefe  were  at  great  pains  to  pre- Chinefe 
ftrve  their  hair;  but  the  Tartars,  who  fubdued  them,  obhged  bf 
compelled  them  to  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  to  ** 

alter  the  form  of  their  clothes  after  the  Tartar  faftnon.  qie:r  hair. 
This  revolution  in  drefs  was  not  effected  without  blood- 
fhed,  though  the  conquerors  at  iht  fame  time  adopted 
in  other  refpeCts  the  laws,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the 
conquered  people.  Thus  the  Chinefe  are  painted  as 
if  bald,  but  they  are  not  fo  naturally  :  that  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  hair  which  they  preferve  behind,  or  on  the 
tops  of  their  heads,  is  all  that  is  now  allowed  them. 

This  they  wear  very  long,  and  plait  like  a  tail.  In 
fummer  they  wear  a  kind  of  cap  fhaped  like  an  invert¬ 
ed  cone,  lined  with  fatin,  and  covered  with  ratan  or 
cane  very  prettily  wrought.  The  top  terminates  in  a 
point,  to  which  they  fix  a  tuft  of  red  hair,  which 
fpreads  over  it,  and  covers  it  to  the  brim.  This  hair 
grows  between  the  legs  of  a  kind  of  cow,  and  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  any  colour,  efptcially  a  deep  red.  This 
ornament  is  much  ufed,  3nd  any  perfon  who  choofes 
may  wear  it. 

The  mandarins  and  literati  wear  a  cap  of  the  fame 
form  as  the  foregoing,  only  it  is  lined  with  red  fatin, 
and  covered  on  the  outfide  with  white.  A  large  tuft 
of  the  fineft  red  filk  is  fixed  over  it,  which  is  fuffered 
to  hang  down  or  wave  with  the  wind.  People  of  di- 
ItinCtion  generally  ufe  the  common  cap  when  they 
mount  on  horfebaek  or  during  bad  weather  5  being 
better  calculated  to  keep  off  rain,  and  fhelter  thofe 
who  wear  it  from  the  rays  of  the  fun.  F  r  winter 
they  have  another  cap  bordered  with  fable,  ermine,  or 

fox’s 
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Ghina.  fox’s  {kin,  and  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  filk  like  the 
*  '"'7  •*  former.  In  thefe  fur-trimmings  they  are  very  curious, 

fometimes  expending  40  or  50  ounces  of  filver  upon 
them. 

The  Chinefe  people  of  rank  never  go  abroad  with¬ 
out  boots  made  of  fatin  or  fome  other  filk,  and  fome¬ 
times  of  cotton,  but  always  dyed.  They  have  neither 
heel  nor  top,  and  are  made  to  fit  the  foot  with  the 
greateft  exaclnefs.  When  they  travel  on  horfeback, 
however,  they  have  others  made  of  the  {kin  of  a  cow 
or  liorfe  made  very  pliable.  Their  boot-ftockings  are 
of  filk  fluff,  quilted  and  lined  with  cotton,  reaching 
above  the  top  of  their  boot,  and  ornamented  with  a 
border  of  velvet  or  cloth.  In  fummer  they  wear  a 
cooler  kind,  and  in  their  houfes  a  fort  of  flippers  made 
of  filk  fluff.  The  common  people  are  contented  with 
black  flippers  made  of  cotton  cloth.  The  fan  is  alfo  a 
neceffary  appendage  of  the  Chinefe  drefs,  and  is  rec¬ 
koned  equally  neceffary  with  the  boots. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  confifls  of  a  long  robe  quite 
clofe  at  top,  and  long  enough  to  cover  even  tbeir  toes, 
with  fleeves  fo  long  that  they  could  hang  down  upon 
the  ground,  did  they  not  take  care  to  tuck  them  up  ; 
but  their  hands  are  feldom  feen.  The  colour  of  their 
dreffes  is  entirely  arbitrary,  but  black  and  violet  are 
generally  chofen  by  thofe  advanced  in  life.  The  young 
ladies,  like  thofe  of  Europe,  make  ufe  of  paint  to  give 
a  bloom  to  their  complexions  ;  but  this,  though  not 
the  fame  with  the  kind  ufed  in  Europe,  agrees  with  it 
in  the  effedl  of  foon  wrinkling  the  fkin.  Their  gene¬ 
ral  head-drefs  confifls  in  arranging  their  hair  in  feveral 
curls,  among  which  are  interfperfed  fmall  tufts  of  gold 
or  filver  flowers.  According  to  Du  Halde,  fome  of 
them  ornament  their  heads  with  the  image  of  a  fabulous 
bird,  concerning  which  many  flories  are  told.  This 
is  made  of  copper  or  filver  gilt,  its  wings  extended  and 
lying  pretty  clofe  to  the  head-drefs,  embracing  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  their  temples,  while  the  long  fpreading 
tail  forms  a  kind  of  plume  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Its 
body  is  dire£tly  over  the  head,  and  the  neck  and  bill 
hang  down,  the  former  being  joined  to  the  body  by  a 
concealed  hinge,  in  order  that  it  may  play  freely,  and 
move  about  on  the  leafl  motion  of  the  head.  The 
whole  bird  adheres  to  the  head  by  means  of  the  claws, 
which  are  fixed  in  the  hair. 

Ladies  of  quality  fometimes  wear  feveral  of  thefe 
birds  made  up  into  a  Angle  ornament,  the  workmanfhip 
of  which  is  very  expenfive.  Young  ladies  wear  alfo  a 
>  crown  made  of  pafleboard,  the  fore  part  of  which  rifes 
in  a  point  above  the  forehead,  and  is  covered  with 
jewels.  The  reft  of  the  head  is  decorated  with  natural 
or  artificial  flowers,  among  which  fmall  diamond  pins 
are  interfperfed.  The  head-drefs  of  the  ordinary  clafs 
of  women,  efpecially  when  they  are  advanced  in  years, 
confifls  only  of  a  piece  of  very  fine  filk  wrapped  round 
113  their  heads. 

Abfurdcuf-  All  authors  agree,  that  an  abfurd  cuftom  prevails 
▼enthf  Pthe  t^r0U^0Ut  confining  the  feet  of  female  in- 

feTtof^fe-16^31115  *n  a  manner  they  are  never  allowed  to 
male  in-  grow  to  near  their  full  fize.  The  fmallnefs  of  their 
fants  from  feet  is  accounted  fuch  a  valuable  beauty,  that  the  Chi- 
growing.  nefe  women  never  think  they  can  pay  too  dear  for  it. 

As  foon  therefore  as  a  female  infant  is  born,  the  nurfe 
wraps  up  its  feet  in  very  tight  bandages  ;  and  this 
torture  muft  be  endured  until  their  feet  have  ceafed  t® 
V-ol.  VI.  Part  I. 
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grow.  So  prevalent  is  the  force  of  cuftom,  however,  china, 
that  as  the  child  grows  up  {lie  voluntarily  fubmits  to  l— — v — 
new  tortures,  in  order  to  accomplilh  the  purpofe  more 
effectually.  Thus  the  Chinefe  women  are  deprived  al- 
moft  entirely  of  the  ufe  of  their  feet ;  and  are  fcarce 
able  to  walk,  in  the  molt  awkward  hobbling  manner,  for 
the  ftiortcft  fpace.  The  flioe  of  a  full  grown  Chinefe 
Woman  will  frequently  not  exceed  fix  inches. 

The  Chinefe  ufe  white  as  the  colour  proper  for 
mourning;  and  though  a  fon  cannot  wear  this  while 
his  father  and  mother  are  alive,  he  can  ufe  no  other 
for  three  years  after  their  death  ;  and  ever  afterwards 
his  clothes  muft  be  of  one  colour.  The  law  has  for¬ 
bidden  the  ufe  of  filk  and  furs  to  children  ;  and  has 
even  prefcribed  the  time  when  they  are  firlt  to  wear  a 
cap.  This  is  put  upon  their  heads  by  the  mailer  of 
ceremonies  himfelf,  who  addreffes  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  “  Confider  that  you  now  receive  the 
drefs  of  thofe  who  have  attained  to  maturity,  and  that 
you  ceafe  to  be  children;  renounce,  therefore,  all  child- 
ilh  thoughts  and  inclinations,  affume  a  grave  and  fe- 
rious  deportment,  apply  with  refolution  to  the  ftudy 
of  virtue  and  wifdom,  and  endeavour  to  merit  a  long 
and  happy  life.”  “  This  ceremony  (fays  M.  Grofier), 
which  may  appear  trifling,  is  attended  with  the  hap- 
pieft  effe&s.  The  Chinefe  give  a  kind  of  importance 
to  every  thing  which  can  infpire  youth  with  a  tafte  for 
morality  and  a  love  of  good  order.  It  might  be  ufe- 
ful  to  mankind  at  every  fixed  epocha  of  their  lives,  to 
remind  them  of  thofe  new  duties  impofed  by  each  fuc- 
ceflive  change ;  but,  by  uniting  the  folemnity  of  a  pu¬ 
blic  ceremony  to  this  inftru£lion,  it  will  make  a  deeper 
impreflion,  and  remain  much  longer  imprinted  on  their 
memories.” 

Nothing  can  appear  more  irkfome  to  an  European  Exceffive 
than  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  ufed  on  all  occafionsceremoni- 
by  the  Chinefe.  An  invitation  to  an  entertainment  is0^11!^0^ 
not  fuppofed  to  be  given  with  fincerity  until  it  has  * gfe<  l” 
been  renewed  three  or  four  times  in  writing.  A  card 
is  fent  on  the  evening  before  the  entertainment,  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  and  a  third 
when  every  thing  is  prepared  and  the  guefts  ready  to 
fit  down  to  the  table.  The  mailer  of  the  houfe  al¬ 
ways  introduces  his  guefts  into  the  hall,  where  he  fa- 
lutes  them  one  after  another.  He  then  orders  wine  to 
be  brought  him  in  a  fmall  cup  made  of  filver,  porce¬ 
lain,  or  precious  wood,  and  placed  upon  a  fmall  var- 
nilhed  falver.  He  lays  hold  of  it  with  both  his  hands, 
makes  a  bow  to  all  the  furrounding  guefts,  and  advan¬ 
ces  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  hall,  which  generally 
looks  into  a  large  court.  He  there  raifes  his  eyes  and 
the  cup  towards  heaven ;  after  which  he  pours  the 
wine  on  the  ground,  He  afterwards  pours  fome  wine 
into  a  filver  or  porcelain  cup,  makes  a  bow  to  the  moft 
confiderable  perfon  in  company,  and  then  goes  to  place 
the  cup  on  the  table  before  him  ;  for  in  China  every 
gueft  has  a  table  for  himfelf.  The  perfon  for  whom 
he  intends  this  honour,  however,  generally  faves  him 
the  trouble  of  placing  the  cup ;  calls  for  wine  in  his 
turn,  and  offers  to  place  the  cup  on  the  matter’s  table, 
who  endeavours  to  prevent  him,  with  a  thoufand  apo¬ 
logies  and  compliments  according  to  the  rules  of  Chi¬ 
nefe  politenefs.  A  fuperior  domeftic  condudls  the 
principal  gueft  to  an  elbow-chair  covered  with  rich 
flowered  filk,  where  the  ftranger  again  begins  his  com- 
E  *  pliments, 
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pliments,  and  begs  to  be  excufed  from  fitting  in  fuch 
an  honourable  feat,  which  neverthelefs  he  accepts  of  ; 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  guefts  do  the  fame,  other  wife  the 
cermonial  would  be  gone  through  with  each  of  them. 
The  entertainment  is  concluded  by  fome  theatrical  re- 
prefentations,  accompanied  with  the  mufic  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  which,  however,  would  give  but  little  pleafure 
to  an  European.  Befides  the  guefts,  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  people  are  admitted  into  the  court  in  order  to 
behold  thefe  theatrical  reprefentations  ;  and  even  the 
women  are  allowed  to  view  them  through  a  wicket, 
contrived  fo  that  they  may  behold  them  without  being 
feen  themfelves. 

The  entertainments  of  the  Chinefe  are  begun,  not 
by  eating,  but  by  drinking  ;  and  the  liquor  they  drink 
muft  always  be  pure  wine.  The  intendant,  or  maitre 
d'hotel,  falling  down  on  one  knee,  firft  invites  the 
guefts  to  take  a  glafs  ;  on  which  each  of  therri  lays 
hold  with  both  hands  of  that  which  is  placed  before 
him,  raifmg  it  as  high  as  the  forehead,  then  bringing 
it  lower  down  than  the  table,  and  at  laft  putting  it  to 
his  mouth  :  they  all  drink  together,  and  very  flowly, 
taking  three  or  four  draughts.  While  they  are  drink¬ 
ing,  the  difhes  on  each  of  the  tables  are  removed,  and 
others  brought  in.  Each  of  the  guefts  has  twenty- 
four  fet  before  him  in  fucceftion  ;  all  of  them  fat,  and 
in  the  form  of  ragouts.  They  never  ufe  knives  in  their 
repafts ;  and  two  fmall  pointed  fticks,  ornamented 
with  ivory  or  filver,  ferve  them  inftead  of  forks.  They 
never  begin  to  eat,  however,  until  they  are  invited  by 
the  maitre  d' hotel ;  and  the  fame  ceremony  muft  be 
gone  through  every  time  they  are  going  to  take  a  cup 
of  wine,  or  begin  a  new  difti.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  entertainment  the  foup  is  brought  in,  accom¬ 
panied  with  fmall  loaves  or  meat  pies.  Thefe  they 
take  up  with  their  fmall  fticks,  fteep  them  in  the 
ibup,  and  eat  them  without  waiting  for  any  fignal,  or 
being  obliged  to  keep  time  with  the  reft  of  the  guefts. 
The  entertainment,  however,  continues  in  other  re- 
fpe&s  with  the  utmoft  formality  until  tea  is  brought 
in  ;  after  which  they  retire  from  table  and  amufe 
themfelves  in  another  hall,  or  in  the  garden,  for  a  ftiort 
time,  until  the  deffert  be  brought  in.  This,  like  the 
entertainment  itfelf,  confifts  of  24  diflies,  which  are 
made  up  of  fweetmeats,  fruits  differently  prepared, 
hams  and  falted  ducks  which  have  been  baked  or  dried 
in  the  fun,  with  fliell  and  other  kinds  of  fifli.  The 
fame  ceremonies  which  preceded  the  repaft  are  now 
renewed,  and  every  one  fits  down  at  the  fame  place 
he  occupied  before.  Larger  cups  are  then  brought 
in,  and  the  mafter  invites  the  guefts  to  drink  more 
freely. 

Thefe  entertainments  begin  towards  evening,  and 
never  end  till  midnight.  A  fmall  fum  of  money  is 
given  to  the  domeftics ;  when  every  one  of  the  guefts 
goes  home  in  a  chair  preceded  by  feveral  fervants, 
who  carry  large  lanthorns  of  oiled  paper,  on  which 
are  infcribed  the  quality,  and  fometimes  the  name, 
of  the  mafter.  Without  fuch  an  attendance  they 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  guard ;  and  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  they  never  fail  to  return  a  card  of  thanks  to  the 
officer. 

Their  method  of  drinking  tea  is  not  like  that  of 
other  nations.  A  fmall  quantity  of  bohea,  fufficient 
to  tinge  the  water  and  render  it  palatable  (for  they 


drink  no  green),  is  taken  in  the  morning,  and  thrown  China, 
into  a  veffel  adapted  to  the  number  in  family.  This — y— - 
ftands  till  milk-warm  ;  in  which  ftate  it  is  kept  the 
whole  day,  and  a  cup  drank  now  and  then  without 
fugar  or  milk,  in  order  to  exhilarate  the  fpirits  when 
exhaufted  by  fatigue:  and  if  a  ftranger  call  by  accident, 
or  a  vifitor  by  appointment,  the  firft  thing  prefented, 
after  the  ufual  ceremonies  of  meeting,  is  a  very  fmall 
pipe  filled  with  tobacco  of  their  own  growth,  and  a  cup 
of  the  tea  already  mentioned,  or  of  fome  frefh  made 
of  better  quality,  together  with  fweetmeats,  &c.  Tea 
is  the  daily  beverage  in  China,  and  is  drank  by  all 
ranks  of  people. 

Some  change  has  been  made  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Chinefe  by  Jthe  Tartar  conqueft,  and  fome  new 
dithes  alfo  introduced  by  the  fame  means;  and  here 
M.  Grofier  obferves,  that  the  Tartars  are  much  better 
cooks  than  the  Chinefe.  All  their  difhes  are  highly 
feafoned ;  and  by  a  variation  in  the  proportions  of 
their  fpiceries,  they  are  able  to  form  a  variety  of  difhes 
out  of  the  fame  materials.  None  of  their  viands, 
however,  are  more  efteemed  than  flags  finews,  and  the 
nefts  of  a  particular  fpecies  of  birds,  which  have  the 
property  of  giving  a  rooft  agreeable  relifh  to  what¬ 
ever  is  mixed  with  them.  Other  difhes  are  introdu¬ 
ced  at  thefe  repafts,  which  would  be  accounted  very 
difagreeable  with  us ;  fuch  as  the  flefh  of  wild  horfes, 
the  paws  of  a  bear,  and  the  feet  of  feveral  wild 
animals.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  provifions  are 
brought  preferved  in  fait  from  Siam,  Camboya,  and 

Tartary- .  .  ns 

The  wines  of  China  have  no  refemblance  to  ours  Chinefe 
either  in  tafte  or  quality,  being  procured  from  rice,wincs* 
and  not  from  the  vine.  A  particular  kind  of  rice  is 
employed  for  making  them,  and  the  grain  is  fteep- 
ed  for  20  or  30  days  in  water,  into  which  ingredients 
of  a  different  nature  are  fucceflively  thrown  :  they  af¬ 
terwards  boil  it ;  and  as  foon  as  it  becomes  diffolved 
by  the  heat,  it  immediately  ferments,  and  throws 
up  a  vaporous  fcum  not  unlike  new  wine.  A  very 
pure  liquor  is  found  under  this  fcum,  which  is  drawn 
off  and  put  into  veffels  well  glazed  :  From  the  re¬ 
maining  leys  an  inflammable  fpirit  is  made,  little  in¬ 
ferior,  and  fometimes  even  fuperior  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean.  Another  kind  of  wine  is  ufed  by  the  Chinefe, 
or  rather  Tartars,  called  lamb  wine.  It  is  very  ftrong, 
and  has  a  difagreeable  fmell  ;  and  the  fame  may  be 
believed  of  a  kind  of  fpirit  diftilled  from  the  "flefti 
of  fheep  ;  though  this  laft  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the 
emperors. 

Thefe  entertainments  exceed  the  bounds  of  ordinary 
repafts  ;  the  Chinefe  being  naturally  fober,  and  thofe 
in  eafy  circumftances  living  chiefly  on  pork  ;  for  which 
reafon  a  great  number  of  hogs  are  bred  in  the  country. 

Their  flefh  is  much  eafier  of  digeftion,  and  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  tafte  than  thofe  of  Europe.  The  Chinefe 
hams  are  in  high  eftimation.  The  common  people 
live  very  poorly  ;  being  fatisfied,  in  time  of  fcarcity, 
with  the  flefh  of  dogs,  horfes,  cats,  and  rats,  which 
laft  are  fold  publicly  in  the  ftreets.  11(5 

1  here  are  feveral  public  feftivals  annually  celebrated  Public  fe£ 
in  China.  One  is  that  already  mentioned,  in  which  tlva*s' 
the  emperor  tills  the  ground  with  his  own  hands.  This 
is  alfo  celebrated  on  the  fame  day  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire.  In  the  morning  the  governor  of  every  city  comes 
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China,  forth  from  Ins  palace  crowned  with  flowers,  and  en- 
"‘“v— '  ters  his  chair  amidft  the  noife  of  different  inftruments 
which  precede  it  }  a  great  number  of  people  attend¬ 
ing,  as  is  ufual  on  all  fuch  occafions.  The  chair  is 
furrounded  by  litters  covered  with  fillc  carpets,  on 
which  are  reprefented  either  fome  illuftrious  perfonS 
who  have  fupported  and  encouraged  agriculture,  or 
fome  hiftorical  painting  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  The 
ftreets  are  hung  with  carpets,  triumphal  arches  are 
ere&ed  at  certain  diftances,  lanthorns  everywhere  dis¬ 
played,  and  all  the  houfes  illuminated.  During  the 
ceremony  a  figure  refembling  a  cow,  made  of  baked 
earth,  with  gilt  horns,  is  carried  in  proceflion,  and  of 
fuch  enormous  magnitude  that  40  men  are  fcarcely  Suf¬ 
ficient  to  fupport  it.  A  child  follows  with  one  foot 
naked  and  the  other  (hod,  who  is  called  the  fpirit  of 
labour  and  diligence ,  and  keeps  continually  beating  the 
image  with  a  rod  to  make  it  advance.  Labourers, 
with  their  implements  of  hufbandry,  (fiarch  behind  ; 
and  the  proceflion  is  clofed  by  a  number  of  comedians 
and  people  in  malks.  The  governor  advances  towards 
the  eaftern  gate,  and  returns  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
cow  is  then  ftripped  of  its  ornaments,  a  prodigious 
number  of  earthen  calves  taken  from  its  belly  and 
diftributed  among  the  people  j  after  which  the  large 
figure  is  broken  in  pieces  and  diftributed  in  the 
fame  manner.  The  ceremony  is  ended  by  an  oration 
in  praife  of  agriculture,  in  which  the  governor  en¬ 
deavours  to  excite  his  hearers  to  the  pra&ice  of  that 
ufeful  art. 

Other  two  feftivals  are  celebrated  in  China  with  ftill 
more  magnificence  than  that  above  defcribed.  One 
of  them  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  ;  the 
other  is  called  the  feaft  of  lanthorns.  During  the 
celebration  of  the  former,  all  bufinefs,  whether  pri¬ 
vate  or  public,  is  fufpended,  the  tribunals  are  (hut,  the 
pofts  flopped,  prefents  are  given  and  received,  and  vi- 
fits  paid.  All  the  family  affemble  in  the  evening,  and 
partake  of  a  feaft  to  which  no  ftranger  is  admitted  j 
though  they  become  a  little  more  fociable  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

The  feaft  of  lanthorns  ought  to  take  place  on  the 
1 5th  day  of  the  firft  month,  but  ufually  commences  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th,  and  does  not  end  till  that  of 
the  1 6th.  At  that  time  every  city  and  village,  the 
ffiores  of  the  fea,  and  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers,  are 
hung  with  lanthorns  of  various  (hapes  and  fizes  }  fome 
of  them  being  feen  in  the  courts  and  windows  of  the 
pooreft  houfes.  No  expence  is  fpared  on  this  occafion  j 
and  fome  of.  the  rich  people  will  lay  out  eight  or  nine 
pounds  fterling  on  one  lanthorn.  Some  of  thefe  are 
very  large,  compofed  of  fix  wooden  frames  either 
neatly  painted  or  gilt,  and  filled  up  with  pieces  of  fine 
tranfparent  filk,  upon  which  are  painted  flowers,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  human  figures  •,  others  are  blue,  and  made 
of  a  tranfparent  kind  of  horn.  Several  lamps,  and  a 
great  number  of  wax  candles,  are  placed  in  the  infide  : 
to  the  corners  of  each  are  fixed  dreamers  of  filk  and 
fatin  of  different  colours,  with  a  curious  piece  of  car¬ 
ved  work  on  the  top.  They  are  likewife  acquainted 
with  our  magic  lanthorn,  which  they  fimietimes  in¬ 
troduce  into  this  feftival.  Befides  this,  they  have  the 
art  of  forming  a  fnake  60  or  80  feet  in  length,  filled 
with  lights,  from,  one  end  to  the  other}  which  they 
caule  twift  itfelf  into  different  forms,  and  move  about 


as  if  it  were  a  real  ferpent.  During  the  fame  feftival  chirm, 
all  the  varieties  of  the  Chinefe  fire-works,  fo  juftly  ad-  — v— ■ 
mired,  and  which,  fome  time  ago  at  leaft,  furpaffed 
every  thing  of  the  kind  that  could  be  done  in  Europe, 
are  exhibited. 

Every  public  ceremony  in  China  is  carefully  ren-Magnifi- 
dered  as  ttriking  as  poflible.  A  viceroy  never  quits  cence.o(r 
his  palace  but  with  a  roy&l  train,  dreffed  in  his  robes v‘ce" 
of  ceremony,  and  carried  in  a  chair  elegantly  gilt,™^* 
which  is  borne  upon  the  Ihoulders  of  eight  domeftics  } 
two  drummers  marching  before  the  guards,  and  beat¬ 
ing  upon  copper  bafons  to  give  notice  of  his  approach. 

Eight  other  attendants  carry  ftandards  of  wood  var- 
nilhed,  upon  which  are  infcribed  in  large  chara&ers  all 
his  titles  of  honour.  After  thefe  come  14  flags  with 
the  fymbols  of  his  office  }  fuch  as  the  dragon,  tyger, 
phosnix,  flying  tortoife,  &c.  Six  officers  follow,  each 
bearing  a  piece  of  board  in  Ihape  like  a  large  (hovel, 
on  which  are  written  in  large  golden  characters  the 
qualities  of  the  mandarin  himfelf }  two  others  car¬ 
ry,  the  one  a  large  umbrella  of  yellow  filk,  and  the 
other  the  cover  in  which  the  umbrella  is  kept.  The 
firft  guards  are  preceded  by  two  archers  on  horfeback  ; 
the  latter  are  followed  by  others  armed  with  a  kind  of 
weapons  compofed  of  hooked  blades,  fixed  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  long  poles  ornamented  with  four  tufts  of  filk, 
placed  at  a  fmall  diftance  above  one  another.  Behind 
thefe  are  two  other  files  of  foldiers,  fome  of  whom 
carry  large  maces  with  long  handles}  others  iron 
maces  in  the  (hape  of  a  fnake  }  others  are  armed  with 
huge  hammers }  while  thofe  behind  them  carry  long 
battle-axes  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent :  others  follow, 
who  have  battle-axes  of  another  kind }  and  behind 
thefe  are  fome  with  the  hooked  weapons  already  de¬ 
fcribed. 

Behind  thefe  come  foldiers  armed  with  triple-point¬ 
ed  fpears,  arrows,  or  battle-axes  }  having  in  front  two 
men  who  carry  a  kind  of  box  containing  the  viceroy’s 
feal.  Then  come  two  other  drummers  to  give  notice 
of  his  approach.  Two  officers  follow,  having  on  their 
heads  felt  hats,  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  and 
each  armed  with  a  cane  to  recommend  regularity  and 
good  order  to  the  furrounding  multitude.  Two  others 
bear  maces  in  the  form  of  gilt  dragons.  Thefe  again 
are  followed  by  a  number  of  magiftrates  and  officers 
of  juftice  :  fome  of  whom  carry  whips  or  flat  (ticks* 
while  others  have  chains,  hangers,  and  filk  fcarfs. 

Two  ftandard-bearers  and  a  captain  command  this 
company,  which  immediately  precede  the  governor. 

His  chair  is  furrounded  by  pages  and  footmen,  and  an 
officer  attends  him  who  carries  a  large  fan  in  form  of 
a  fereen  }  he  is  followed  by  feveral  guards  differently 
armed,  together  with  enfigns  and  other  officers,  who 
are  alfo  followed  by  a  great  numb#r  of  domeftics  all 
on  horfeback,  carrying  various  neceffaries  for  the  ufe 
of  the  mandarin.  If  he  marches  in  the  night-time, 
in  (lead  of  flambeaux,  as  is  cuftomary  in  Europe,  large 
lanthorns,  exceedingly  pretty,  are  carried  before  him  } 
on  the  tranfparent  part  of  which  are  written,  in  very 
confpicuous  characters,  his  quality,  titles,  and  rank, 
as  mandarin.  Thefe  are  alio  intended  to  give  notice 
to  the  palfengers  to  flop,  and  to  thofe  who  are  fitting 
to  rife  up  with  refpeCt  ;  for  whoever  negleCts  either 
the  one  or  the  other  is  fure  to  receive  a  fevere  bafti- 
nading. 
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China.  ''  The  emperor  marches  with  ftill  more  magnificence, 
-11  in  proportion  to  his  fuperior  quality.  The  trumpets 
ufed  in  this  procefiion  are  about  three  feet  long,  eight 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  pretty 
much  refembling  a  bell  in  ffiape :  their  found  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  that  of  the  drums.  His  cavalcade  is 
clofed  by  2000  mandarins  of  letters,  and  as  many  of 
arms.  Sometimes  the  great  mandarins,  as  well  as  the 
emperor,  travel  in  barks  :  their  attendance  is  then 
fomewliat  different,  but  the  magnificence  almoft  the 
fame.  The  honours  paid  to  a  viceroy  who  has  governed 
a  province  with  equity  are  exceedingly  great  on  his 
departure  from  it.  He  has  fcarcely  left  the  capital  of 
the  province  when  he  finds  on  the  highway,  for  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  leagues,  tables  ranged  at  certain 
diftances,  each  of  which  is  furrounded  with  a  long 
piece  of  filk  that  hangs  down  to  the  earth.  On  thefe 
wax  candles  are  placed  even  in  the  open  day:  perfumes 
are  burnt  upon  them  ;  and  they  are  loaded  with  a  pro- 
fufion  of  victuals,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit,  while  tea 
and  wine  are  prepared  for  him  on  others.  The  peo¬ 
ple  throw  themfelves  on  their  knees  as  he  paffes,  and 
bow  their  heads  even  to  the  earth  $  fome  fhed  tears,  or 
pretend  to  do  fo  ;  fome  prefent  him  with  wine  and  fweet- 
meats  ;  others  frequently  pull  off  his  boots  and  give 
him  new  ones.  Thefe  boots,  which  he  has  perhaps 
ufed  only  for  a  moment,  are  confidered  as  a  valuable 
monument ;  thofe  firft  taken  off  are  preferved  in  a 
cage  over  the  gate  of  the  city  $  the  reft  are  carefully 
it8  kept  by  his  friends. 

Knavifli  Hitherto  our  author,  M.  Grofier,  has  feemed  in- 
ef  the  ChU  c^lne(^  to  g*lve  a  favourable  idea  of  the  Chinefe,  and  to 
jiefe.  caufe  us  look  upon  them  as  many  degrees  fuperior  to 
ourfelves  in  the  pra£lice  of  virtue  and  morality  ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  give  an  account  of  their  dealings  in 
trade,  he  is  then  obliged  to  confefs  that  they  are  as  dif- 
honeft  and  knavith  a  race  as  any  that  exift.  “  The  moft 
frequented  fairs  of  Europe  (fays  he)  afford  but  a  faint 
idea  of  that  immenfe  number  of  buyers  and  fellers  with 
which  the  large  cities  of  China  are  continually  crowd- 
ed.  We  may  almoft  fay,  that  the  one  half  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  over-reaching  the  other.  It  is,  above  all, 
againft  ftrangers  that  the  Chinefe  merchants  exercife, 
without  any  fenfe  of  ftiame,  their  infatiable  rapacity. 
Of  this  F.  du  Halde  gives  a  ftriking  example,  which 
might  be  fupported  by  many  others  :  ‘  The  captain  of 
an  Englilh  veffel  bargained  with  a  Chinefe  merchant 
at  Canton  for  feveral  bales  of  filk,  which  the  latter 
was  to  provide  againft  a  certain  time.  When  they 
were  ready,  the  captain  went  with  his  interpreter  to  the 
houfe  of  the  Chinefe  merchant  to  examine  whether 
they  were  .found  and  in  good  condition.  On  opening 
the  firft  bale,  he  found  it  according  to  his  wifh,  but  all 
the  reft  were  damaged  and  good  for  nothing.  The  cap- 
tain  on  this  fell  into  a  great  paffion,  and  reproached 
the  merchant  in  the  fevereft  terms  for  his  difhonefty. 
The  Chinefe,  after  having  heard  him  for  fome  time,  with 
great  coolnefs,  replied,  ‘  Blame,  Sir,  your  knave  of  an 
interpreter  :  he  affured  me  that  you  would  not  infpeft 
the  bales.'* 

“  The  lower  clafs  of  people  are,  above  all,  very  dex¬ 
terous  in  counterfeiting  and  adulterating  every  thing 
they  fell.  Sometimes  you  think  you  have  bought  a 
capon,  and  you  receive  nothing  but  Ikinj  all  the  reft  has 
been  fcooped  out,  and  the  place  fo  ingenioufly  filled, 
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that  the  deception  cannot  be  difcovered  till  the  moment  China, 
you  begin  to  eat  it.  The  counterfeit  hams  of  China  v— y— j 
have  been  often  mentioned.  They  are  made  of  a  piece 
of  wood  cut  in  the  form  of  a  ham,  and  coated  over 
with  a  certain  kind  of  earth  which  is  covered  with  hog’s 
(kin.  The  whole  is  fo  curioufly  painted  and  prepared, 
that  a  knife  is  neceffary  to  dete&  the  fraud.  Mr  Of- 
beck  relates,  that  having  one  day  obferved  a  blind  man 
carrying  about  for  fale  fome  of  thofe  trees  called  by 
the  Chinefe,  Fokei,  he  purchafed  one,  which  to  appear¬ 
ance  had  fine  double  red  and  white  flowers ;  but  on 
clofer  examination,  he  found  that  the  flowers  were  taken 
from  another  tree,  and  that  one  calyx  was  fo  neatly  fit¬ 
ted  into  the  other,  with  nails  made  of  bamboo,  that  he 
(hould  fcarcely  have  difcovered  the  deceit  had  not  the 
flowers  begun  to  wither.  The  tree  itfelf  had  buds,  but 
not  one  open  flower. 

“  The  robbers  in  China  fignalize  themfelves  alfo  by 
the  dexterity  and  ingenuity  which  they  difplay  in 
their  profeflion.  They  feldom  have  recourfe  to  a&s  of 
violence,  but  introduce  themfelves  into  a  houfe  either 
privately  or  by  forming  fome  connexion  with  the  fa¬ 
mily.  It  is  as  difficult  in  China  to  avoid  robbery  as  it 
is  to  apprehend  the  criminal  in  the  faft.  If  we  are 
defirous  of  finding  among  the  Chinefe  opennefs  of  tem¬ 
per,  benevolence,  friendship,  and,  laftly,  virtue,  we  muft 
not  feek  for  it  in  cities,  but  in  the  bofom  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  among  that  clafs  of  men  who  have  devoted  them¬ 
felves  to  labour  and  agriculture.  A  Chinefe  ruftic 
often  difcovers  moral  qualities  which  would  add  a 
luftre  to  the  chara&er  of  men  of  the  moft  exalted 
rank.  It  appears  that  rural  life  naturally  infpires  fen- 
timents  of  benevolence  $  by  continually  receiving  the 
gifts  of  nature,  the  mind  is  enlarged,  and  men  are 
infenfibly  accuftomed  to  diffufe  them  to  thofe  around 
them.” 

The  internal  commerce  of  China  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  all  Europe ;  but  its  foreign  trade  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  grand  European 
powers.  Its  internal  commerce  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  vaft  number  of  canals  and  rivers  with  which 
the  country  is  interfered.  The  Chinefe,  however, 
are  not  at  all  fitted  for  maritime  commerce :  Few 
of  their  veffels  go  beyond  the  ftraits  of  Sunda  5  their 
longeft  voyages  to  Malacca  extended  only  as  far  as 
Acheen,  towards  the  ftraits  of  Batavia,  and  north¬ 
wards  to  Japan. 

Their  commerce  with  the  laft  mentioned  ifland,  eon- 
fidering  the  article  of  exchange,  which  they  procure  at 
Camboya  or  Siam,  produces  them  cent,  per  cent.  Their 
trade  with  the  Manillas  brings  only  about  50  per  cent. 

Their  profit  is  more  confiderable  about  Batavia  ;  and 
the  Dutch  fpare  no  pains  to  invite  them  to  traffic  at 
their  fettlements.  The  Chinefe  traders  go  alfo,  though 
not  very  frequently,  to  Acheen,  Malacca,  Thor,  Patan, 
and  Ligor,  belonging  to  Siam  and  Cochin-china  $  from 
whence  they  bring  gold  and  tin,  together  with  fome 
objefls  of  luxury  for  the  table.  A  great  obftacle  to 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Chinefe  is  their  indiffe¬ 
rence  about  maritime  affairs,  and  the  bad  conftruftion 
of  their  veffels.  This  they  themfelves  acknowledge  *, 
but  fay,  that  any  attempt  to  remove  it  would  be  dero¬ 
gating  from  the  laws,  and  fubverting  the  conftitution.  ny 
of  the  empire.  Burying- 

The  burying-places  in  China  are  always  fituated  atP^.^ 
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China,  a  fmall  difiance  from  a  city  or  town,  and  generally 

“""V— upon  fome  eminence,  having  pines  or  cypreffes  ufually 
planted  around  them.  The  form  of  the  tombs  is  va¬ 
rious  according  to  the  different  provinces,  and  the 
fituation  of  tliofe  for  whom  they  are  intended.  The 
coffins  of  the  poor  are  placed  under  a  fhed  covered 
with  thatch,  or  inclofed  in  a  fmall  building  of  brick 
in  the  form  of  a  tomb.  The  tombs  of  the  rich  are 
fhaped  like  a  horfe-fhoe,  well  whitened,  and  finifhed 
with  great  tafte  ;  but  thofe  of  the  mandarins  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  quality  are  much  more  fumptuous  and  elegant. 
A  vault  is  firft  conftru&ed,  in  which  the  coffin  is  fhut 
up  ;  over  this  vault  is  raifed  a  pyramid  of  earth  well 
beat  together,  about  12  feet  in  height  and  io  in 
diameter.  A  layer  of  lime  and  fand  laid  over  this 
earth  makes  a  kind  of  plafler,  which  renders  the  whole 
very  durable  and  folid  ;  various  kinds  of  trees  being 
planted  around  it  in  regular  order.  Before  it  is  placed 
a  large  and  long  table  of  white  marble,  on  the  middle 
of  which  is  fet  a  cenfer,  accompanied  with  two  vafes, 
and  the  fame  number  of  candleilicks  of  exquifite  work- 
manfhip.  Befides  this  a  great  number  of  figures,  re- 
prefenting  officers,  eunuchs,  foldiers,  faddled  horfes, 
camels,  lions,  tortoifes,  &c.  are  ranged  round  the 
tombs  in  different  rows  ;  which  F.  du  Halde  affures  us, 
produces  a  very  ftriking  effeft. 

When  a  Chinefe  dies  in  a  province  in  which  he  was 
not  born,  his  children  have  a  right,  nay  it  is  their  in- 
difpenfable  duty,  to  tranfport  the  body  to  the  burying- 
place  of  their  anceftors.  Afon,  who  fhould  be  wanting 
in  this  refpeft,  would  be  difgraced,  and  his  name  never 
placed  in  the  hall  of  his  anceftors.  This  is  a  vaft  build¬ 
ing,  confidered  as  common  to  all  the  branches  of  the 
fame  family,  and  to  which  they  all  repair  at  a  certain 
feafon  of  the  year.  Sometimes  they  amount  to  feven 
or  eight  thoufand  perfons,  whofe  fortune,  dignity,  and 
rank  in  fociety,  are  all  very  different  ;  but  there  no  di- 
flinftion  of  rank  is  known  ;  age  only  gives  prece¬ 
dence,  and  the  oldeft  always  takes  place  of  all  the  reft, 
though  he  fhould  be  the  pooreft  in  the  company. 
The  diftinguifhing  ornament  of  this  hall  is  a  long 
table  fet  againft  the  wall,  upon  which  is  generally  feen 
the  image  of  one  of  their  anceftors,  who  has  filled 
fome  office  of  diftindlion  in  the  empire  with  honour 
to  himfelf,  or  who  has  been  rendered  illuftrious  by  his 
talents  and  abilities.  Sometimes  it  only  contains  the 
names  of  men,  women,  and  children  belonging  to  the 
family,  inferibed  upon  tablets,  together  with  their  age, 
the  day  of  their  death,  and  the  dignities  they  enjoyed 
at  that  time.  Thefe  tablets  are  ranged  in  two  rows  upon 
fteps,  and  are  only  about  a  foot  high  each.  In  the 
fpring,  and  fometimes  in  the  autumn,  the  relations  of 
the  deceafed  repair  to  this  hall,  where  the  only  privi¬ 
lege  enjoyed  by  the  richeft  is  that  of  preparing  an  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  treating  the  whole  family  at  their 
own  expence  ;  but  they  never  allow  themfelves  to  tafte 
a  bit  of  any  thing  until  an  offering  has  been  firft 
made  to  their  anceftors.  This  does  not,  however,  ex- 
cufe  them  from  vifiting  the  real  tomb  of  their  an¬ 
ceftors  once  or  twice  a-year,  generally  in  the  month  of 
April.  At  this  time  they  pluck  the  weeds  and  bullies 
from  around  the  tomb,  renew  their  expreffions  of  grief, 
and  conclude  by  placing  upon  it  wine  and  provifions, 
which  ferve  to  dine  their  afliftants. 

Xhe. funeral  ceremonies  are  confined  by  the  Chi' 
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nefe  as  the  moft  important  of  any.  A  few  moments  china, 
after  a  perfon  has  expired,  he  is  dreffed  out  in  his  rich-  v— — 

eft  attire,  and  adorned  with  every  badge  of  his  dignity  ;  120 

after  which  he  is  placed  in  the  coffin.  The  prepara-  Funeral 
tion  of  a  coffin,  in  which  his  body  may  be  inclofed  af-njeS4 
ter  death,  is  one  of  the  chief  objefts  of  attention  to  a 
Chinefe  during  his  life,  and  great  expence  is  often 
thrown  out  upon  it  ;  infomucji  that  the  poor  will  give 
all  they  are  worth,  and  the  rich  expend  a  thoufand 
crowns,  nay,  a  fon  will  fell  himfelf  for  a  Have  in  order 
to  purchafe  a  coffin  for  his  father.  Sometimes  the  cof¬ 
fin,  when  purchafed  with  all  this  labour  and  expence, 
will  remain  twenty  years  ufelefs  in  the  family,  and  is 
confidered  as  the  moft  valuable  piece  of  furniture  in  bis 
poffeffion. 

The  manner  of  interment  is  as  follows  :  Firft  they 
fprinkle  fome  lime  in  the  bottom  of  the  coffin  ;  then 
they  lay  the  body  in  it,  taking  care  to  place  the  head 
on  a  pillow,  and  to  add  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  that  it 
may  remain  more  fteady,  and  be  prevented  from  fha- 
king.  In  this  manner  the  body  remains  expofed  feven 
days ;  but  the  time  may  be  reduced  to  three,  if  any 
weighty  reafon  makes  it  neceffary  ;  and,  during  this 
interval,  all  the  relations  and  friends,  who  are  purpofe- 
ly  invited,  come  and  pay  their  refpe&s  to  the  decea¬ 
s'd,  the  neareft  relations  even  remaining  in  the  houfe. 

The  coffin  is  expofed  in  the  hall  of  ceremony,  which 
is  then  hung  with  white,  but  fome  pieces  of  black  or 
violet-coloured  61k  are  here  and  there  interfperfed, 
as  well  as  fome  other  ornaments  of  mourning.  Be¬ 
fore  the  coffin  is  placed  a  table,  on  which  Hands 
the  image  of  the  deceafed,  or  a  carved  ornament  inferi¬ 
bed  with  his  name  5  and  thefe  are  always  accom¬ 
panied  with  flowers,  perfumes,  and  lighted  wax  can¬ 
dles. 

In  the  mean  time  thofe  who  enter  the  hall  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  falute  the  deceafed  as  if  he  were  ftill  in 
life.  They  proftrate  themfelves  before  the  table,  and 
knock  their  foreheads  feveral  times  againft  the  earth  ; 
after  which  they  place  on  the  table  fome  perfumes  and 
wax  candles  provided  for  the  purpofe.  The  faluta- 
tion  which  they  have  made  to  the  deceafed  is  return¬ 
ed  by  the  eldeft  fon  accompanied  by  his  brothers. 

The  latter  come  forth  from  behind  a  curtain,  which 
hangs  on  one  fide  of  the  coffin,  creeping  along  the 
ground  until  they  reach  the  fpot  where  thofe  ftand 
whom  they  are  going  to  falute  ;  after  which,  without 
rifing  up,  they  return  to  the  place  /rom  w  hence  they 
came.  The  women  are  alfo  concealed  behind  the 
fame  curtain,  from  whence  they  every  now  and  then 
fend  forth  difmal  cries. 

After  a  number  of  ceremonies  and  invitations,  the 
funeral  proceffion  at  laft  commences.  A  troop  of  men 
march  in  a  file,  carrying  different  figures  made  of 
pafteboard,  and  reprefenting  flaves,  lions,  tigers,  hor¬ 
fes,  &c.  Others  follow,  marching  in  two  files  ;  fome 
of  which  carry  ftandards,  fome  flags  or  confers  filled 
with  perfumes;  while  melancholy  and  plaintive  airs 
are  played  by  others  on  different  mufical  infttuments. 

Thefe  muficians  immediately  precede  the  coffin,  which 
is  covered  with  a  canopy  in  form  of  a  dome,  of  violet- 
coloured  filk ;  its  four  corners  are  ornamented  with 
tufts  of  white  filk  very  neatly  embroidered,  and  co¬ 
vered  at  the  top  with  net-work.  The  coffin  is  placed 
on  the  bottom  of  this  machine,  and.  is  carried  by  64 

men, 
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-iS&ina.  »etl.  The  eldeft  fon,  clothed  in  a  frock  of  canvas, 

1  having  his  body  bent  and  leaning  on  a  ftaff,  follows 
near  the  coffin  ;  and  behind  him  his  brothers  and  ne¬ 
phews,  but  none  of  tlietn  clothed  in  canvas.  Then 
come  the  relations  and  friends,  all  clad  in  mourning, 
and  followed  by  a  great  number  of  chairs  covered  with 
white  fluff,  which  contain  the  wives  and  female  flaves 
of  the  deceafed.  Thefe  make  great  (how  of  forrow 
by  their  doleful  cries  j  but  M.  Grofier  observes,  that, 
in  fpite  of  all  they  can  do,  the  lamentations  of  the 
Chinefe  are  fo  methodical,  that  an  European  would  be 
apt  to  conclude  that  they  were  the  effe£ts  of  art  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  natural  effufions  of  a  mind  agitated  and 
oppreffed  with  grief.  When  they  arrive  at  the  bury¬ 
ing  place,  the  coffin  is  depofited  in  a  tomb  appropria¬ 
ted  for  it,  not  far  from  which  there  are  ta  les  arran¬ 
ged  in  different  halls,  and  on  which  the  affillants  are 
entertained  with  great  fplendour.  The  entertainment 
is  fometimes  followed  by  freffi  marks  of  homage  to  the 
eorpfe  ;  but  thefe  are  often  changed  into  thanks  to  the 
eldeft  fon  *,  who,  however,  anfwers  only  by  figns.  But 
if  the  deceafed  was  a  grandee  of  the  empire,  a  certain 
number  of  his  relations  never  leave  the  tomb  for  a 
month  or  two.  There  they  refide  in  apartments  pur- 
pofely  provided  for  them,  and  every  day  renew  their 
marks  of  grief  in  company  with  the  children  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed.  The  magnificence  of  thefe  funeral  ceremo¬ 
nies  is  proportioned  to  the  wealth  or  dignity  of  the 
deceafed.  That  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  emper¬ 
or  was  attended  by  1 6,000  people,  each  of  whom 
had  a  particular  office  affigned  him  relating  to  the  cere- 
isi  mony. 

Mourning.  Mourning  continues  in  China  for  three  years  ;  and 
during  all  this  time  they  are  obliged  to  abftain  from 
the  ufe  of  fleffi  and  wine  $  nor  can  they  affift  at  any  en¬ 
tertainment  of  ceremony,  or  attend  any  public  affembly. 
At  firft  they  are  not  even  permitted  to  go  abroad  ; 
and  when  they  do  fo  they  are  carried  in  a  chair  co¬ 
vered  with  a  white  cloth.  Sometimes  the  filial  piety 
of  the  Chinefe  is  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  that  they 
preferve  the  bodies  of  their  deceafed  fathers  in  their 
houfes  for  three  or  four  years  ;  and  thofe  who  do  fo 
impofe  alfo  upon  themfelves  a  great  number  of  other 
duties,  ufing  no  other  feat  during  the  day  but  a  ftool 
covered  with  white  ferge,  and  no  other  bed  but  a  plain 
IJa  mat  made  of  reeds,  which  is  placed  near  the  coffin. 

Diverfions  According  to  M.  Grofier,  the  only  diverfions  of  the 

of  hunting  Chinefe  are  thofe  of  hunting  and  fiffiing,  dancing  not 

and  filhing.  {jejng  pra&ifed,  and  gaming  forbidden  by  law.  Eiffi- 
ingis  confidered  by  them  rather  as  an  objeft  of  com¬ 
merce  and  induftry  than  amufement.  They  catch  fifli 
by  various  methods  •,  ufing  nets  in  their  great  fiffier- 
ies,  but  lines  in  the  private.  In  certain  provinces  alfo 
they  ufe  a  certain  kind  of  bird  whofe  plumage  greatly 
refembles  that  of  a  raven,  but  with  a  much  longer  bill, 
very  Iharp  and  hooked.  This  method  of  fiffiing  is 
pra&ifed  in  boats,  of  which  great  numbers  may  be 
feen  on  the  river  about  fun-rifing,  with  the  fiffiing- 
ffiirds  perched  on  their  prows.  Thefe  birds  are  taught 
to  catch  fiffi  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  that  dogs  pur- 
fue  game.  The  fiffiermen,  after  making  feveral  turns 
with  their  boats,  beat  the  water  llrongly  with  one  of 
their  oars.  This  ferves  as  a  fignal  to  the  birds,  wholn- 
flantly  plunge  into  the  water,  and  diving,  fwallow 
’-as  many  fmall  fifties  as  they  can,  repairing  immediately 
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afterwards  to  the  boat,  and  carrying  a  large  one  by  the  chins, 
middle  in  their  bill.  The  fmall  ones  are  prevented  y— i <J 

from  parting  into  the  ftomach  by  a  ring  placed  on  pun 
pofe  to  confine  its  gullet :  and  thus  the  fiflierman  by 
ftroaking  its  neck  with  the  head  downwards,  makes 
the  bird  difgorge  all  thofe  fmall  fiffi  it  has  fwallowed. 

When  they  have  done  fiffiing,  the  rings  are  taken  off, 
and  the  birds  allowed  to  feed.  When  the  fiffi  happens 
to  be  too  large  for  a  Angle  bird,  the  others  have  laga- 
city  enough  to  affift  it  j  one  taking  it  by  the  tail,  an¬ 
other  by  the  head,  &c.  and  thus  they  tranfport  it  to 
their  mafter. 

Another  method  of  fiffiing,  praftifed  only  in  China, 
is  as  follows  :  They  nail  a  board  about  two  feet  in 
breadth,  which  is  covered  with  a  white  ffiining  kind  of 
varniffi,  upon  the  edges  of  a  long  narrow  boat,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This  board  is  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  flope  almoft  imperceptibly  to  the  water. 

It  is  ufed  only  in  the  night-time,  and  is  always  turned 
towards  the  moon,  that  the  refleblion  of  light  from  the 
luminary  may  increafe  the  fplendour  of  the  varniffi. 

The  fiffi  in  fporting,  often  miilake  this  varniffied  board 
for  water  j  and  endeavouring  to  throw  themfelves  into 
it,  fall  into  the  boat. 

The  foldiers  have  a  particular  method  of  fiflnng 
with  a  bow  and  arrow  j  the  latter  of  which  is  fixed 
to  the  bow  by  a  ftring,  both  to  prevent  it  from  being 
loft,  and  to  enable  them  to  draw  out  the  fifli  which 
the  arrow  has  pierced  $  others  make  ufe  of  tridents 
to  catch  large  fiffi  which  are  fometimes  found  in  the 
mud. 

Befides  thefe  diverfions  the  Chinefe  have  fome  ftroll- 
ing  players,  but  no  regular  theatres  j  they  have  like- 
wife  muiicians  and  fingers,  but  no  operas,  or  indeed  any 
public  fpedlacle  worthy  of  notice.  123 

The  language  of  the  Chinefe  is  not  only  very  an- Of  the  Chi- 
cient,  but,  in  M.  Grofier’s  opinion,  is  ftill  fpoken  as  in'*tfe  lan“ 
the  moft  early  ages  without  any  variation.  His  rea-guage’ 
fons  for  this  opinion  are,  1.  We  do  not  perceive  in  hif- 
tory,  nor  even  in  the  moft  fabulous  traditions,  a  Angle 
fatt  tending  to  occafion  any  doubt  of  the  language 
fpoken  by  the  ancient  Chinefe  being  different  from 
that  ufed  at  prefent.  2.  China  has  never  changed  its 
inhabitants  ;  and  if  revolutions  have  occafiontd  any 
mixture  of  new  languages,  it  appears  that  the  ancient 
language  has  always  been  predominant,  and  that  the 
new  fettlers  have  learned  and  fpoken  it,  as  the  Man- 
chew  Tartars  after  their  conqueft.  3.  Ihe  moft  in¬ 
telligent  and  difcerning  of  the  literati  agree,  that  the 
firft  chapters  of  the  Chou  king  were  written  under  the 
reign  of  Yao,  2300  years  before  Chrift  $  and  in  thefe 
Several  fpeeches  of  the  firft  emperors  are  related  word 
for  word  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  language  of 
thefe  princes  was  different  from  that  of  the  hiftorian. 

4.  A  compliment  paid  to  Yao  by  one  of  his  fubjedls, 
with  the  anfwer  of  that  prince,  are  ftill  preferved,  as 
well  as  two  fongs  compofed  under  the  fame  reign. 

5.  The  moft  ancient  infcriptions  in  China  are  all  in 
the  language  fpoken  throughout  the  empire  at  this 
day.  6.  The  Chinefe  have  borrowed  nothing  from 
ether  nations  j  and  their  attachment  to  their  own  cuf- 
toms,  and  to  antiquity,  muft  undoubtedly  be  very  un¬ 
favourable  to  any  innovation.  The  language  fpoken 
by  the  vulgar,  indeed,  muft  have  undergone  fome 
xhanges }  but  thefe  may  be  accounted  trivial,  affecting 
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China,  only  the  pronunciation  •,  which  indeed  appears  to  be 
"""v  varied  in  fome  few  inftances.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  Chinefe  players  aft  theatrical  pieces  which 
were  written  iooo  years  ago,  and  that  thefe  are  ftill 
underftood  throughout  the  empire. 

The  language  of  China  has  no  alphabet  $  all  the 
•words  which  compofe  it  confift  of  one  fyllable  only, 
and  are  very  few  in  number.  Thefe  always  remain 
the  fame,  and  continue  monofyllables  even  when  two 
are  joined  together,  being  united  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  French  words  bon  and  jour  are  united  to  form 
bonjour.  Thefe  monofyllables  never  form  but  one 
found.  When  written  by  an  European,  they  begin 
with  the  letters  ch ,  tch ,jj,  g,  or  j ,  i,  h ,  /,  m,  n,  g ,  ng , 
p,f,  ts,  v,  ou  ;  the  final  letters  being  a ,  e ,  i,  o ,  oi,  ou , 
u,  /,  n,  gn.  The  middle  of  Chinefe  words  confifts  of 
vowels  and  confonants  producing  only  one  found,  and 
pronounced  always  as  monofyllables.  The  whole  pri¬ 
mary  words  of  the  language  are  in  number  only  about 
330,  though  fome  dictionaries  make  them  484.  The 
lenfe  of  thefe  words,  however,  is  varied  by  the  accents 
and  changes  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing  them  almoft 
ad  injinitum.  Two  principal  accents  are  known  in 
China  ;  the  ping,  that  is,  even,  without  elevating  or 
depreffing  the  voice.  This  is  divided  into  tjing ,  clear , 
and  tcho,  obfcure  ;  or  rather  open  and  mute.  The  ac¬ 
cent  tfe  is  fubdivided  into  tchang,  fharp,  kiu,  grave, 
and  jou ,  re-entering.  The  tone  is  chang  when  one 
raifes  the  voice  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  when  the  ne¬ 
gative  no  is  pronounced  with  great  eraphafis  and  force  ; 
it  is  kiu  when  one  depreffes  the  voice  with  an  air  of  ti¬ 
midity.  When  the  accent  is  jou,  the  voice  is  drawn 
back  as  it  were  into  the  throat ;  and  the  afpiration 
which  takes  place  on  certain  words  beginning  with  the 
letters  c,  i,  p,  i ,  ftill  adds  to  thefe  varieties. 

By  thefe  differences  in  pronunciation  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  words  is  totally  changed  ;  thus  the  word 
tchu,  pronounced  by  lengthening  the  a,  and  with  a 
clear  tone  of  voice,  fignifies  majler  or  lord :  if  it  is 
pronounced  in  an  uniform  tone  by  lengthening  the  a, 
it  fignifies  hog  ;  when  pronounced  lightly  and  with  ra¬ 
pidity,  it  fignifies  kitchen  ;  and  when  articulated  with 
a  ftrong  voice  depreffed  towards  the  fcnd,  it  fignifies  a 
pillar. 

By  the  conjunftion  and  modification  of  thefe  differ¬ 
ent  monofyllables,  a  Chinefe  can  exprefs  every  thing 
he  has  occafion  for  ;  and  it  may  be  eafily  feen  what 
variety  muft  refult  from  this  art  of  multiplying  words. 
The  Chinefe  language  therefore  has  words  expreflive 
of  the  fmalleft  variation  of  circumftance,  and  which 
cannot  be  expreffed  in  the  European  languages  with¬ 
out  a  circumlocution.  Thus  inftead  of  the  five  words, 
calf,  bull,  ox,  heifer,  cow,  every  time  that  a  cow  has 
a  calf  fhe  acquires  a  new  name  in  the  language  of 
this  empire  •,  and  ftill  another  when  (he  becomes  bar¬ 
ren.  An  ox  fed  for  facrifice  has  a  particular  name, 
which  is  changed  when  he  goes  to  the  altar.  In  like 
manner,  a  whole  diftionary  might  be  compofed  of  the 
words  that  are  employed  to  exprefs  the  different  parts 
of  the  emperor’s  palace,  and  thofe  that  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  confecrated  to  it ;  others  being  employed  when  the 
palaces  of  princes  or  mandarins  are  fpoken  of.  Thus 
the  number  of  their  charafters  are  augmented  beyond 
all  bounds,  fo  that  the  greater  part  of  their  literati 
fpend  all  their  lives  in  ftudying  them. 


In  the  Chinefe  there  are  four  different  languages  :  China. 

1.  The  Kou-ouen,  or  clafiical  language.  This  is  not*""’ v  — 1 
fpoken  at  prefent,  though  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  language  of  the  early  ages.  It  is  fo  la¬ 
conic,  and  the  ideas  are  fo  crowded,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  be  underftood  ;  however,  the  literati,  who 
can  read  and  underftand  it,  are  much  delighted  with  it. 

2.  The  Ouen-tchang  is  t^e  language  ufed  in  com¬ 
petitions  where  a  noble  and  elevated  ftyle  is  requifite,. 

It  is  never  fpoken,  but  certain  fentences  and  compli-  ' 
mentary  expreffions  are  fometimes  borrowed  from  it. 

It  approaches  near  to  the  laconic  brevity  and  majeftic 
folemnity  of  the  Kou-ouen ,  and  is  equally  proper  for 
every  kind  of  fubjeft,  excepting  only  the  ambiguities 
of  metapbyfics,  and  the  formal  rugged  diftion  ufed  in 
treating  of  the  abftraft  fciences. 

3.  The  Kouan-ka  is  the  language  of  the  court,  of 
people  in  office,  and  of  the  literati.  It  admits  of  fy- 
nonymous  expreffions  to  moderate  the  brevity  of  mo¬ 
nofyllables  ;  of  pronouns  and  relatives  5  prepofitions, 
adverbs,  and  particles ;  to  fupply  the  want  of  cafes, 
moods,  tenfes,  and  numbers,  which  have  place  in  other 
languages. 

4.  Hing-tan  is  a  kind  of  corrupted  language,  or 
provincial  dialeft,  fpoken  by  the  lower  claffes  in  Chi¬ 
na  ;  and  of  which  every  province,  city,  and  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  village,  has  its  own.  Befides  the  fenfe  of  the  words 
which  is  changed  in  a  great  variety  of  places,  they  are 
fo  altered  by  diverfity  of  pronunciation  as  to  be  almoft 
unintelligible. 

This  language  is  lo  abfolutely  original,  that  no  tra¬ 
ces  of  the  molt  diftant  relation  can  be  perceived,  ei¬ 
ther  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  charafter,  the  fy- 
ftem  on  which  it  appears  to  have  been  conftrufted,  or 
its  peculiar  idiom  to  any  other  known  language  to  be 
met  with  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many  attempts 
indeed  have  been  made  by  the  learned  and  ingenious, 
to  difeover  fome  affinity  between  it  and  different  lan¬ 
guages  ;  but  we  apprehend  without  fuccefs.  Etymo¬ 
logical  comparifons  are  often  fanciful  and  drained,  and 
feldom  fail  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclufions.  It  may 
indeed  be  admitted  that  it  is  poffible  to  trace  a  refem- 
blance  between  the  founds  of  the  Chinefe  language  and 
thofe  of  other  nations,  yet  no  art  or  ingenuity,  no  ety - 
mological  trick,  as  Mr  Barrow  exprtffes  himfelf,  will 
ever  be  able  to  trace  any  analogy  between  their  writ¬ 
ten  charafters,  farther  than  that  they  are  made  up  of 
points  and  lines,  which  might  conftitute  an  affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  Chinefe  and  any  other  language  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  It  has  no  alphabetical  arrangement,  but 
confifts  purely  of  a  prodigious  number  of  arbitrary 
figns,  fettled  by  convention,  and  which  have  no  exter¬ 
nal  affinity  to  the  things  they  are  meant  to  deferibe. 

The  ridiculous  conjeftures  often  made  on  this  fubjeft 
by  etvmologifts  might  be  pardoned  if  they  were  meant 
to  be  fatirical,  like  Dean  Swift’s  antiquity  of  the  En¬ 
glish  tongue,  from  which  he  makes  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  to  be  derivatives. 

Such  is  the.  nature  of  the  Chinefe  language,  that  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  expeft  among  that  people  fuch  high 
attainments  in  every  branch  of  literature  as  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Europe.  In  the  opinion  of  fome  very 
eminent  men,  their  acquaintance  with  erudition  of  any 
kind  was  as  great  2000  years  ago  as  it  is  at  prefent, 
while  others  are  perfuaded  that  they  are  rather  on  th& 

decline. 
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China,  decline.  They  pretend  indeed,  but  without  adducing 

- v  -  any  fatisfaCiory  proof  of  its  truth,  that  the  monuments 

of  literature  were  dedroyed  by  the  tyrant  She-whang- 
te,  200  years  before  the  Chridian  era,  that  fucceeding 
generations  might  confider  him  as  the  fird  civilized 
emperor  who  had  fwayed  the  fceptre  over  that  exten- 
five  country.  The  chief  works  at  prefent  among  them 
which  are  mod  valued,  ftudied,  and  lead  underdood, 
are  the  five  clafiics  collected  by  their  favourite  Cong- 
foo-tfe,  450  years  B.  C.  and  which  it  feems  had  the  good 
fortune,  to  efcape  the  unlettered  fury  of  She-whang-te. 
Thefe  claffics  are  enumerated  by  Mr  Barrow  in  the 
•following  order. 

1.  Shoo-king .  A  collection  of  records  and  annals  of 
various  princes,  commencing  more  than  2000  years 

B.  C. 

2.  Shee-king.  Odes,  fonnets,  and  maxims  5  mod  of 
them  fo  abundant  in  metaphor,  and  fo  obfcure,  that 
much  of  the  ftnfe  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  tranfla- 
tor. 

3.  1  e king.  The  perfect  and  the  broken  lines  of 
Fo-fhee j  the  mod  ancient  relick  in  China,  and  perhaps 
the  fird  attempt  at  written  language  :  now  perfectly 
incomprehenfible. 

4.  Chung-choo.  Spring  and  autumn.  The  bidory 
of  fome  of  the  kings  of  Loo  :  the  work  principally  of 
Cong-foo-tfe. 

5.  Lee kee.  Ceremonies  and  moral  duties,  a  compi¬ 
lation  of  Cong-foo-tfe. 

Without  a  complete  change  of  the  Chinefe  language, 
and  a  more  extenfive  and  friendly  intercourfe  with  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  ever  rank  high  for  their  knowledge  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  writing  mentioned  by  the 
Chinefe  literati  •  the  mod  modern  of  which  is  a  me¬ 
thod  of  tracing  out  the  chara&ers  with  a  pencil.  This 
is  difficult,  and  requires  much  experience  \  at  any  rate 
it  disfigures  the  characters  greatly,  and  is  therefore 
only  ufed  in  the  prefcriptions  of  phyficians,  prefaces  to 
books,  and  infcriptions  of  fancy.  The  tracing  of  cha¬ 
racters  with  neatnefs  and  accuracy,  however,  as  we 
have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  is  greatly  admi¬ 
red  in  China.  They  are  often  preferred  to  the  mod 
elegant  painting  j  and  fome  will  give  a  mod  exorbitant 
price  for  a  page  of  an  old  book,  if  it  happens  to  be 
neatly  written.  They  pay  particular  attention  to  well 
formed  characters  even  in  the  mod  common  books  *, 
and  if  any  of  the  leaves  happen  to  fall  off,  will  replace 
them  with  the  greated  attention.  To  apply  them  to 
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tain  only  a  certain  number  of  words ;  all  of  which  China, 
mud  be  ranged  according  to  the  rules  of  quantity,  and  - v~ 
terminate  in  rhyme.  The  number  of  verfes  in  a  ftrophe 
is  not  determined  ;  but  they  mud  be  uniform,  and  pre¬ 
fent  the  fame  didribution  of  rhymes.  The  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  poetical  expreffions  contained  in  the  Chinefe 
language  has  rendered  it  neceffary  to  extend  the  poeti¬ 
cal  licence  to  a  great  length  in  this  refpeCL  The  Chi¬ 
nefe  poets  are  allowed  to  employ  a  blank  verfe  in  eve¬ 
ry  four.  They  are  acquainted  with  mod  kinds  of  poe¬ 
try  in  ufe  among  us.  They  have  danzas,  odes,  ele¬ 
gies,  idyls,  eclogues,  epigrams,  fatires,  and  even  bouts 
rimes.  The  common  people  have  alfo  ballads  and 
fongs  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Some  of  the  mod  didin- 
guifhed  of  the  literati  have  even  thought  it  of  impor¬ 
tance  enough  to  turn  the  mod  celebrated  maxims  of 
morality,  with  the  rules  of  civility,  into  verfe.  Their 
poetry  is  feldom  difgraced  by  any  kind  of  obfeenity  ; 
and  indeed  any  fuch  thing  would  be  feverely  puniftied 
by  government.  That  fevere  attention  with  which 
every  thing  tending  to  corrupt  the  morals  is  watched 
in  China,  prohibits  not  only  poems  of  this  kind,  but 
likewife  romances  of  all  forts.  The  police,  however, 
permits  fuch  novels  as  have  an  ufeful  tendency,  and  in 
which  nothing  is  introduced  prejudicial  to  found  mora¬ 
lity.  Every  author  who  writes  againd  government  is 
punifhed  with  death,  as  well  as  all  thofe  who  have 
had  any  hand  in  the  printing  or  didribution  of  his 

WOrks-  .  .  1 26 
The  arts  of  making  paper  and  printing  have  been  Chinefe 
long  known  among  the  Chinefe.  That  kind  of  paper  paper, 
now  in  ufe  was  fird  manufactured  about  105  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Chridian  era.  Before  that  period  they  ufed 
cloth,  and  various  kinds  of  dlk  duff,  indead  of  paper  j 
and  to  this  day  they  dill  preferve  a  cudom  of  writing 
the  praifes  of  the  dead  upon  large  pieces  of  filk,  which 
are  fufpended  on  one  fide  of  the  coffin,  and  carried  in 
funeral  proceffions  \  and  of  ornamenting  their  apart¬ 
ments  with  maxims  and  moral  fentences  written  in  the 
fame  manner.  In  ages  dill  more  early,  they  wrote 
with  a  kind  of  dyle  upon  pieces  of  bamboo,  or  even 
upon  plates  of  metal.  The  fird  paper  was  invented 
by  a  mandarin.  He  took  the  bark  of  trees,  hemp,  and 
old  pieces  of  filk-duff,  boiling  them  together  until  they 
were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  pade,  of  which  he  formed 
his  paper  \  which  by  degrees  was  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  the  art  of  whitening  and  giving  it  a  ludre 
found  out.  A  great  number  of  different  fubdances 
are  now  ufed  in  this  empire  for  making  paper  $  fuch 
as  the  bamboo  reed,  the  cotton  dirub,  the  bark  of  the 


any  vile  purpofe,  tread  them  under  foot,  &c.  would  be  plant  called  kou-chu,  and  of  the  mulberry  tree  ;  hemp, 
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reckoned  an  unpardonable  violation  of  decency  and  po 
litenefs*,  nay,  it  often  happens,  that  workmen,  fuch 
as  mafons  and  joiners,  dare  not  tear  a  printed  leaf  of 
paper  fixed  to  the  wall. 

PunCtuation  was  not  formerly  ufed  in  China,  nor  are 
points  as  yet  employed  in  works  of  an  elevated  dyle, 
or  fuch  as  are  to  be  prefented  to  the  emperor.  Poe¬ 
try  is  feldom  an  objeCt  of  attention,  though  the  tade 
for  it  feems  to  be  pretty  general  in  China.  Their  ver- 
fification  has  its  rules,  and  is  no  lefs  difficult  than  that 
of  other  nations.  Only  the  mod  harmonious,  energe¬ 
tic,  and  piCturefque  words,  are  to  be  employed,  and 
they  mud  always  be  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which 
they  were  ufed  by  the  ancients.  Each  verfe  can  con¬ 


the  draw  of  wheat  and  rice,  parchment,  the  cods  of 
the  filk-worm,  and  feveral  other  fubdances  unknown 
in  Europe.  In  this  manufacture  the  bark  of  trees  and 
dirubs  is  ufed,  and  the  woody  fubdance  of  the  bamboo 
and  cotton  tree,  after  it  has  been  macerated  and  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  thin  pade.  Mod  of  the  Chinefe  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  is  attended  with  the  difadvantage  of  being  very 
fufceptible  of  moidure,  readily  attracts  the  dud,  and 
worms  infenfibly  get  into  it  :  to  prevent  which  incon¬ 
veniences,  it  is  neceffary  to  beat  the  books  often,  and 
expofe  them  to  the  fun.  That  made  of  cotton  is  the 
prettied,  and  mod  ufed  of  any.  All  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  are  much  fofter  and  fmoother  than  ours  ;  which 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  method  of  writing  with 
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China.  a  pencil,  in  order  that  it  may  run  with  freedom,  which 
:  it  could  not  do  upon  ours.  It  is  formed  into  ftjeets  of 

an  enormous  fize ;  fo  that  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  procure  from  the  manufactories  of  this  eni- 
pire  ffieefrs  of  paper  30  or  40  feet  long, 
jnk.  The  Chinele  ink  came  originally  from  Corea ;  and 

it  was  not  until  the  year  900,  that  they  hit  upon  the 
method  of  making  it  to  perfection.  The  belt  is  made 
in  Iioei-tcheou  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan ;  but  its 
compofition  is  a  fecret,  which  the  workmen  conceal 
not  only  from  ftrangers  but  from  their  fellow  citizens. 
When  a  Chinefe  has  oecafion  to  write,  he  places  up¬ 
on  his  table  a  piece  of  polithed  marble,  having  a  ca¬ 
vity  at  one  of  its  extremities  to  contain  a  little  wa¬ 
ter.  In  this  he  dips  the  end  of  bis  cake  of  ink,  and 
rubs  it  upon  the  fmooth  part  of  the  marble  ;  and  as 
he  preffes  more  or  lefs  ftrongly,  the  liquor  acquires 
a  deeper  or  lighter  tinge  of  black.  When  he  has 
done  writing,  the  ftone  is  carefully  waffied ;  for  it 
would  be  dishonoured  by  allowing  the  leaft  fpot  to 
remain.  Then  pencils  ufed  in  writing  are  commonly 
made  of  the  fur  of  a  rabbit,  and  confequeftly  very 
taS 

Their  me-  The  Chinefe  method  of  printing  is  exceedingly  dif- 
thod  of  ferent  from  ours;  and  indeed  it  would  be  in  a  manner 
printing.  imp0ffible  to  have  moveable  types  for  fuch  a  number 
of  characters  as  their  language  requires.  The  whole 
work  which  they  intend  to  print  is  therefore  engraved 
upon  blocks  of  wood  ;  and  their  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  is  as  follows.  They  firft  employ  an  excellent  wri¬ 
ter,  who  tranfcribes  the  whole  upon  very  thin  paper. 
The  engraver  glues  each  of  the  leaves  of  the  manu- 
Icript  upon  a  piece  of  plank  made  of  any  hard  wood  : 
he  then  traces  over  with  a  graver  the  ftrokes  of  the 
writing,  carves  out  the  characters  in  relief,  and  cuts 
down  the  intermediate  part  of  the  wood.  Thus  each 
page  of  a  book  requires  a  feparate  plank  ;  and  the  ex- 
ceffive  multiplication  of  thefe  is  no  doubt  a  very  great 
inconvenience,  one  chamber  ‘being  fcarce  fufficient  to 
preferve  thofe  employed  for  a  fingle  book.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  are,  that  the  work  is  thus  free  from  typogra¬ 
phical  errors,  and  the  author  has  no  oecafion  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  proofs.  Thus  alfo  the  bookfhllers  in  China- 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  thofe  of  Europe,  as 
they  are  able  by  this  method  of  printing  to  throw  off 
copies  according  to  their  fale,  without  running  the  rifk 
of  being  ruined  by  too  large  an  edition.  In  this 
method  the  beauty  of  the  work  depends  entirely  up¬ 
on  the  Ikill  of  the  writer  previoufly  employed.  The 
engravers  are  exceedingly  dexterous,  and  imitate  eve¬ 
ry  ijroke  To  exaCtly,  that  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to 
diftinguiffi  a  printed  work  from  one  that  is  only  writ¬ 
ten. 

The  method  of  printing  in  China  is  not  by  a  prefs 
as  in  Europe,  as  neither  their  wooden  planks  nor  their 
foft  paper  could  fuftain  fo  much  preffure.  They  firft 
place  the  plank  level,  and  then  fix  it  in  that  position. 
The  printer  is  provided  with  two  bruflies,  and  with  the 
hardeft  daubs  the  plank  with  ink ;  and  one  daubing  is 
fufficient  for  four  or  five  leaves.  After  a  leaf  has  been 
adjufted  upon  the  plank,  the  workman  takes  the  fecond 
bruffi,  which  is  fofter  than  the  former,  and  of  an  ob¬ 
long  figure,  and  draws  it  gently  over  the  paper,  pref¬ 
ling  it  down  a  little,  that  it  may  receive  the  ink.  The 
degree  of  preffure  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  quantity 
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of  ink  upon  the  planks  :  and  in  this  manner  one  man  China, 
is  able  to  throw  off  almoft  10,000  copies  a  day.  The  —— v-— 
ink  ufed  for  printing  is  different  from  that  formerly 
deferibed,  and  which  is  ufed  in  writing.  The  leaves, 
on  account  of  the  thinnefs  of  the  paper,  are  printed 
only  upon  one  fide ;  on  which  account  each  leaf  of  a 
book  is  double.  To  that  the  fold  ftands  uppermoft,  and 
the  opening  is  towards  the  back,  where  it  is  ftitched. 

Hence  the  Chinefe  books  are  not  cul  on  the  edges,  but 
on  the  back.  They  are  generally  bound  in  gray  pafte- 
board,  which  is  very  neat;  and  thofe  who  wiffi  to  have 
them  more  elegantly  done,  get  the  pafteboard  covered 
with  fatin,  flowered  taffety,  and  fometimes  with  gold 
and  fijvtr  brocade.  Their  books  are  neither  gilt  nor 
coloured  on  the  edges  like  ours. 

It  has  been  fo  juftly  and  fo  frequently  obferved, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  mull  ever  prove  fatal  to 
the  exiftence  of  tyranny  and  fuperftition,  that  it  is  a 
circumftance  peculiarly  Angular  to  behold  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs  flouri filing  under  a  defpotic  government; 
yet  this  is  actually  the  cafe  in  China,  although  its  go¬ 
vernment  may  be  faid  to  be  founded  on  error  and  fup- 
ported  by  oppreffion.  It  was  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
which  accompliffied  the  overthrow  of  facerdotal  tyran¬ 
ny  in  many  European  countries,  by  enlightening  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  were  enfiaved.  When  the  art  of 
printing  firft  found  its  way  into  England,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  perfon  obferved  to  the  abbot  of  Weltminfler,  “  If 
you  don’t  take  care  to  deftroy  that  machine,  it  will 
very  foon  deftroy  your  trade.”  It  was  fortunate,  how¬ 
ever,  for  Succeeding  generations,  that  neither  the  ab¬ 
bot  nor  his  lanCtified  contemporaries  had  the  penetration 
to  dilcover  the  truth  of  this  prediction,  othervvife  the 
ages  of  darknefs  and  fuperftition  might  perhaps  have 
been  protrafted  to  the  prefent  day. 

The  art  of  manufaCluring  filk,  according  to  the  beft  yaft  q*an. 
authorities,  was  communicated  by -the  Chinefe  to  the  tity  of  filk 
Perfians,  and  from  them  to  the  Greeks.  The  art  hasProduced* 
been  known  in  this  empire  from  the  remoteft  antiqui¬ 
ty  ;  and  the  breeding  of  filk- worms  and  making  of  filk 
was  one  of  the  employments  even  of  the  empreffes  ir* 
very  early  ages. 

The  moft  beautiful  filk  in  the  whole  empire  is  that 
of  Tche-hiang ,  which  is  wrought  by  the  manufactories 
of  Nanking.  From  thefe  are  brought  all  the  fluffs 
ufed  by  the  emperor,  and  fuch  as  he  diftributes  in  pre- 
fents  to  his  nobility.  A  great  number  of  excellent 
workmen  are  alfo  drawn  to  the  manufaftories  of  Can¬ 
ton  by  the  commerce  with  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
Afia.  Here  are  manufactured  ribbons,  ftockings,  and 
buttons.  A  pair  of  filk  ftockings  here  cofts  little  more 
than  6-.  fterling. 

The  quantity  of  filk  produced  in  China  feems  to  be 
almoft  inexhauitible ;  the  internal  eonfumption  alone 
being  incredibly  great,  befides  that  which  is  exported 
in  the  commerce  with  Europe  and  the  reft  of  Afia.' 

In  this  empire  all  who  poffefs  a  moderate  fortune  wear 
filk  clothes ;  none  but  the  lower  clafs  of  people  wear¬ 
ing  cotton  fluff-,  which  are  commonly  dyed  blue.  The 
principal  fluffs  manufactured  by  them  are  plain  and 
flowered  gauzes,  of  which  they  make  fummer  dreffes  ; 
damafk  of  aH  colours  ;  ftriped  and  black  fatins  ;  naped’ 
flowered,  ftriped,  clouded,  and  pinked  taffeties  ;  crapes’ 
brocades,  pluffi,  different  kinds  of  velvet,  and  a  mull 
titude  of  other  ftuffs  unknown  in  Europe.  They  make 
F  particular 
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China,  particular  ufe  of  two  kinds  ;  one  named  touan-tfe ,  a 
kind  of  fatin  much  ftronger,  but  which  has  lefs  luftre, 
than  that  of  Europe  ;  the  other  a  kind  of  taffety,  of 
which  they  make  drawers  and  linings.  It  is  woven 
exceedingly  clofe,  and  is  yet  fo  pliable  that  it  may  be 
rumpled  and  rubbed  between  the.  hands  without  any 
ereafe  *,  and  even  when  walhed  like  cotton-cloth,  it 
lofes  very  little  of  its  luftre.  They  manufacture  alfo 
a  kind  of  gold  brocades,  but  of  fuch  a  (light  nature, 
that  they  cannot  be  worn  in  clothes  :  they  are  fabrica¬ 
ted  by  wrapping  fine  (lips  of  gilt  paper  round  the 
j.0  threads  of  (ilk. 

Porcelain.  Porcelain  is  another  great  branch  of  Chinefe  manu¬ 
facture,  and  employs  a  vaft  number  of  workmen.  The 
fined  is  made  in  a  village  called  King  te- Chin g  in  the 
province  of  Kiariqjt.  Manufactories  have  alfo  been 
ereCted  in  the  .provinces  of  Fo-kien  and  Canton,  but 
their  produce  is  not  efteemed  :  and  one  which  the  em¬ 
peror  caufed  to  be  ereCted  at  Peking,  in  order  to  be 
under  his  own  infpeCtion,  mifcarried  entirely. 

The  Chinefe  divide  their  porcelain  into  feveral  clafi 
fes,  according  to  its  different  degrees  of  finenefs  and 
beauty.  The  whole  of  the  firft  is  referved  for  the  ufe 
of  the  emperor,  fo  that  none  of  it  ever  comes  into  the 
hands  of  other  perfons,  unlefs  it  happen  to  be  cracked 
or  otherwife  damaged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  prefented  to  the  fovereign.  Among 
that  fent  to  the  emperor,  however,  there  is  fome  por¬ 
celain  of  an  inferior  quality,  which  he  difpofes  of  in 
prefents.  There  is  fome  doubt,  therefore,  whether  any 
of  the  fined  Chinefe  porcelain  was  ever  feen  in  Europe. 
Some  value,  however,  is  now  put  upon  the  European 
j  j!  porcelain  by  the  Chinefe  themfelves. 

Glafs  of  The  ufe  of  glafs  is  very  ancient  in  China,  though 
little  efti-  Jt  does  not  appear  that  great  value  was  ever  put  upon 
Illation.  t|j|s  k|n(j  0f  ware>  the  art  of  manufacturing  it  having 
been  frequently  loft  and  revived  again  in  this  empire. 
They  greatly  admire  the  wcrkmandiip  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  cryftal,  but  prefer  their  own  porcelain,  which 
(lands  hot  liquors,  and  is  much  lefs  liable  to  be  broken. 
The  little  eftimation  in  which  this  fubftance  was  held, 
is  even  mentioned  by  their  own  writers  in  fpeaking  of 
the  falfe  pearls,  mirrors,  and  other  toys  which  were 
made  in  former  ages.  The  remembrance  of  a  very 
large  glafs  veffel,  however,  which  was  made  in  627,  is 
ftill  preferved  ;  and  of  which  it  was  faid  that  a  mule 
could  as  eafily  enter  it  as  a  gnat  could  enter  a  pitcher. 
In  order  to  tranfport  this  monftrous  veffel  from  the 
place  where  it  was  manufactured  to  the  emperor’s  pa¬ 
lace,  it  was  neceffary  to  inclofe  it  in  a  net,  the  four 
corners  of  which  were  fixed  to  four  carriages.  The 
fame  indifference  with  regard  to  glafs  is  (till  entertain¬ 
ed  bv  the  prefent  emperors  •,  however,  a  glafs-houfe  is 
eftablilhed  at  Peking,  where  a  number  of  vafes  and 
other  works  are  made  ;  and  thefe  are  (o  much  the  more 
difficult  in  the  execution^  as  none  of  them  are  blown. 
This  manufactory,  as  well  as  many  others,  is  confider- 
ed  only  as  an  appendage  of  the  court,  deftined  for  the 
13a  purpofes  of  pomp  and  magnificence, 
ftlcdicine.  It  feems  evident  that  medicine  mud  have  been  one 
of  the  earlieft  fludies  to  which  mankind  turned  their 
attention,  at  lead  when  they  had  attained  to  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization.  It  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity 
to  be  born  to  trouble  as  the  fparks  dv  upward,  and  there¬ 
fore  an  affiduous  application  to. the  ftudy  of  thofe  difeafes 


to  which  man  is  fubjeCt,  either  with  a  view  to  effect  a  Chin*. 

radical  cure,  or  even  to  mitigate  the  virulence  of  their  - 

fymptoms,  mud  have  fecured  to  fuch  characters  the 
efteem  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Evey  favages 
have  difcnvered  refpeCt  for  fuch  of  their  own  nation  as 
could  remove  obftruCtions,  heal  bruifes,  or  adminider 
relief  to  the  miferable  in  any  (hape  whatever.  The 
Chinefe  in  this  refpeCt  are  perfeCUy  unique,  and  feem 
to  differ  from  every  nation  under  heaven  in  their  no¬ 
tions  of  medicine.  They  have  no  public  feminaries 
where  the  healing  art  may  be  taught,  becaufe  they 
do  not  confider  the  knowledge  of  any  branch  of 
medicine  as  in  the  fmalleft  degree  neceffary.  The 
very  bed  performances  of  this  nature  to  be  met  with 
in  China,  are  little  more  than  mere  enumerations 
of  the  names  and  fuppofed  qualities  of  different  plants, 

— a  fufficient  dock  of  knowledge  for  conftituting  a 
Chinefe  phyfician.  In  a  country  where  the  people  are 
fo  credulous,  and  the.  medical  art  at  fuch  a  low  ebb,  it 
would  be  a  lingular  circumftance  to  find  no  quacks. 

In  every  city,  therefore,  of  this  vaft  empire,  multi¬ 
tudes  are  to  be  met  with  continually  vending  noftrums, 
as  pretended  fpecifics  for  fome  difeafe  or  other,  and  the 
eafy  credulity  of  the  people  affords  them  a  comfortable 
fubfiftence. 

Were  the  Chinefe  perpetual  ftrangers  to  every  fpe- 
cies  of  difeafe,  it  would  enable  us  to  account  for  their 
unnatural  apathy  or  indifference  about  the  fttfdy  of 
phyfic  $  but  it  will  remain  an  inexplicable  paradox, 
when  we  are  affured  upon  undoubted  authority,  that 
they  are  fubjeCI  to  a  multiplicity  of  diftempers.  The 
fmallpox,  ophthalmia,  contagious  fevers,  fometimes 
the  venereal  or  Canton  ulcer,  as  it  is  denominated  by 
themfelves,  are  a  few  of  the  maladies  incident  to  the 
Chinefe,  which  might  conftitute  a  powerful  ftimulus, 
one  would  imagine,  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  with  unre¬ 
mitting  afliduity,  which  it  is  certain  they  do  not,  as 
appears  from  the  fubfequent  affertion  of  Dr  Gregory. 

“  In  the  greateft,  mod  ancient,  and  mod  civilized 
empire  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  an  empire  that  was 
great,  populous,  and  highly  civilized  2000  years  ago, 
when  this  country  was  as  favage  as  New  Zealand  is  at 
prefent,  no  fuch  good  medical  aid  can  be  obtained  a- 
mong  the  people  of  it,  as  a  fmart  boy  of  16,  who  had 
been  but  I  2  months  apprentice  to  a  good  and  well  em¬ 
ployed  Edinburgh  furgeon,  might  reafonably  be  expell¬ 
ed  to  afford.”  This  gives  us  a  melancholy  pifture  of 
the  date  of  medicine  in  China,  which,  however,  is 
confirmed  by  the  united  teftimony  of  Sir  George 
Staunton  and  Mr  Barrow. 

The  people  of  China  are  faid  to  be  in  the  poffefiion 
of  a  method  for  afcertaining  whether  a  man  has  been 
murdered,  or  committed  an  aft  of  fuicide,  of  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  which  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge 
from  the  following  procefs.  The  body  to  be  examin¬ 
ed  is  wafhed  with  vinegar.  A  large  fire  is  kindled  in 
a  pit  dug  for  the  purpofe',  fix  feet  long,  three  wide, 
and  the  fame  in  depth.  The  fire  receives  new  accef- 
fion  of  fuel  till  the  pit  acquires  the  temperature  of  a 
heated  oven,  when  the  whole  of  the  remaining  fuel  is 
taken  out,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wine  is  poured  into 
the  pit.  The  body  is  then  placed  at  full  length  on 
ofier  twigs  over  the  mouth  of  it,  and  covered  with  a 
cloth  for  two  hours,  that  the  fteam  of  the  wine  may 
aft  upon  the  body  in  all  direftions.  The  Chinefe,  it 
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is  faid,  affert  that  if  the  blows  given  the  body  were  fo 
■  violent  as  to  occafion  death,  this  procefs  makes  the 
marks  of  them  clearly  appear,  let  the  date  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  when  fubje&ed  to  this  tell,  be  ever  fo  cadave¬ 
rous. 

With  regard  to  the  mufic  of  the  Chinefe,  we  have 
the  fame  flories  related  as  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyp¬ 
tians,  viz.  that  in  former  ages  the  muficians  could 
make  brute  animals  leap  at  the  found  of  their  inftru- 
ments.  Our  author,  M.  Grofier,  indeed  does  not 
quote ‘any  Chinefe  author  who  afferts  that  the  ancient 
mufic  could  make  trees  dance,  or  Hones  arrange  them- 
reives  into  a  city  ;  but  he  quotes  them,  averting,  “  that 
the  muficians  could  call  down  fuperior  fpirits  of  every 


produce  thefe,  formed  eight  different  kinds  of  fono- 
rous  bodies.  The  order  in  which  they  diftribute  thefe 
founds,  and  the  inftruments  they  have  contrived  to  pro¬ 
duce  them,  are,  I.  The  founds  of  fkin  produced  by 
drums  ;  2.  That  of  Hone  produced  by  the  king  ;  3.  The 
found  of  metal  by  bells  ;  4.  That  of  baked  earth  by 
the  huien ;  5.  Of  filk  by  the  kin  and  che;  6.  Of 
wood  by  the  yu  and  tchou  ;  7*  Of  the  bamboo  by  the 
koan ,  and  different  flutes  ;  8.  That  of  a  gourd  by  the 
c/ieng. 

The  drums  were  originally  compofed  of  a  box  made 
of  baked  earth,  and  covered  at  the  extremities  with 
the  Ikin  of  feme  animal  *,  but  on  account  of  the  brit- 
tlenefs  of  baked  earth,  wood  was  foon  fubilituted  in  it* 
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age  from  the  ethereal  regions-,  raife  up  the  manes  of  Head.  Mofl  of  thefe  inftruments  are  fhaped  like  our 
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and  lead  therrTto  the  pra&ice  of  their  duty.”  Effedls 
of  this  fupernatural  kind  are  attributed  to  the  facred 
mufic  by  the  infpired  writers  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  Saul, 
out  of  whom  an  evil  fpirit  departed  at  the  found  of 
David’s  harp  ;  and  of  Elifha,  who  was  infpired  with 
the  fpirit  of  prophecy  at  the  found  of  a  mufical  in- 
ffrument.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  relations 
both  of  the  Greeks  and  Chinefe  are  founded  upon 
fa£ls  of  this  kind  ;  and  we  cannot  from  thence  infer, 
that  the  mufic  of  early  ages  was  at  all  fuperior  to 
that  which  followed.  According  to  thofe  who  have 
employed  much  time  in  thefe  refearches,  the  ancient 
Chinefe  were  acquainted  with  the  divifion  of  the  oc¬ 
tave  into  twelve  femitones  -,  and  that  before  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  or  even  Mercury  himfelf :  that  the 
lyre  of  Pythagoras,  his  invention  of  the  diatonic  tetra- 
chords,  and  the  formation  of  his  grand  fyffem,  were 
merely  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Chinefe.  In  (hort, 
it  is  maintained,  that  the  Greeks,  even  Pythagoras 
himfelf,  did  nothing  but  apply  to  firings  that  theory 
which  the  Chinefe  had  before  formed,  and  applied  to 
pipes. 

At  prefent  the  Chinefe  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  our  mufical  notes  ;  they  have  not  that  diverfity 
of  figns  which  diftinguifh  the  different  tones,  and  the 
gradual  elevation  or  depreffion  of  the  voice,  nor  any 
thing  to  point  out  the  various  modifications  of  found 
to  produce  harmony.  They  have  only  a  few  charac¬ 
ters  to  mark  the  principal  notes  ;  and  all  the  airs  they 
learn  are  repeated  merely  by  rote.  The  emperor 
Kang-hi  was  therefore  greatly  aftonilhed  at  the  facili¬ 
ty  with  which  an  European  could  catch  and  remember 
an  air  the  firfi  time  he  heard  it.  In  1679  ^ent  ^or 
Fathers  Grimaldi  and  Pereira,  to  play  fome  tunes  on 
the  harpfichord,  of  which  they  had  before  made  him  a 
prefent.  He  was  greatly  entertained  with  their  mufic, 
but  altogether  aftoniftied  when  he  found  that  F.  Perei¬ 
ra  could  take  down  a  Chinefe  air  while  the  muficians 
were  playing  it,  and  then  repeat  the  whole  without 
omitting  a  Angle  note.  Having  made  feveral  trials  of 
this  kind  in  order  to  fatisfy  himfelf,  he  beflowed  the 
highefi  encomiums  upon  the  European  mufic,  and  the 
means  furnifhed  by  it  to  facilitate  and  leffen  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  memory.  “  I  mufi  confefs  (fays  he)  that 
the  European  mufic  is  incomparable,  and  that  the  like 
of  this  F.  Pereira  is  not  to  be  found  in  my  whole  king¬ 
dom. ” 

The  Chinefe  have  always  diffinguilhed  eight  differ¬ 
ent  founds  5  and  they  believe  that  nature,  in  order  to 


The  inftruments  formed  of  the  fonorous  ftones  are 
called  king1  diftinguifhed  into  tfe  king  and  pien-kwg » 

The  tfe-king  confifts  only  of  one  Hone,  and  therefore 
produces  only  one  note.  *1  he  pien-king  confifts  of  16 
ftones  fufpended  together,  and  thus  forming  an  in- 
ftrument  capable  of  producing  all  the  tones  admitted 
into  the  mufic  of  the  ancient  Chinefe.  I  hey  are  cut 
into  the  form  of  a  carpenter’s  fquare  ;  their  tone  is  flat¬ 
tened  by  diminifhing  their  thicknefs,  and  is  made  (harp¬ 
er  by  abridging  their  length. 

Although  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Chinefe,  univerfal 
nature  has  been  forced  to  contribute  towards  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  their  mufic,  by  furniftiing  them  with  the  (kins 
of  different  animals,  metals,  ftones,  baked  earths,  and 
the  fibrous  parts  of  plants,  Mr  Barrow  could  difeover 
no  inftrument  among  them  of  a  mufical  nature,  the 
tones  of  which  would  have  been  even  tolerable  to  a  de¬ 
licate  European  ear  ;  and  only  one  perfon  in  the  courfe 
of  his  inveftigations  and  refearches  could  with  any  pro¬ 
priety  be  faid  to  fing  from  tendernefs  and  feeling.  Yet 
without  the  fmalleft  authority  for  fuch  a  bold  affer- 
tion,  a  certain  Jefuit  has  maintained,  that  the  mufical 
fyftem  of  the  Chinefe  was  borrowed  from  them  by  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians  before  the  time  of  Orpheus  ! 

He  who  can  believe  this  extravagant  afferlion,  after 
comparing  the  mufic  of  thefe  countries  together  at  any 
given  period,  will  find  it  an  eafy  matter  to  give  credit 
to  any  thing  whatever.  155 

The  bells  in  China  have  always  been  made  of  a  Bells  of  im¬ 
mixture  of  tin  and  copper.  They  are  of  different menfe 
(hapes,  and  thofe  of  the  ancients  were  not  round  but 
flattened,  and  in  the  lower  part  refembling  a  crefcent. 

An  inftrument,  correfponding  to  the  king,  already 
mentioned,  is  compofed  of  16  bells  of  different  fixes. 

Some  of  their  bells  ufed  on  public  oocafions  are  of 
enormous  magnitudes.  One  at  Peking  is  deferibed  as 
13^- feet  in  diameter,  124-  in  height,  and  42  in  cir¬ 
cumference;  the  weight  being  upwards  of  120,000 
pounds.  It  is  ufed  for  announcing  the  hours  or  watches 
of  the  night  ;  and  its  found,  which  is  prodigioufly 
loud  and  ftrong,  has  a  mod  awful  effedl  in  the  night¬ 
time,  by  reverberating  round  the  walls  and  the  echo 
of  the  furrounding  country.  There  are  feveral  others 
like  wife  of  vaft  fize  in  the  fame  city  ;  one  of  which 
deferves  greatly  to  be  admired  on  account  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  chara&ers  with  which  it  is  covered  ;  and  which 
are  as  neat  and  perfedl  as  if  traced  out  by  the  hand  of 
the  fineft  writer,  or  formed  by  means  of  a  damp 
Upon  wax*  F.  le  Compte  tells  us,  that  in  all  the  cities 
F  2  of 
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of  China  there  are  bells  for  marking  the  hours  and 
watches  of  the  night.  They  generally  divide  the 
night  into  five  watches,  beginning  at  feven  or  eight 
in  the  evening.  On  the  commencement  of  the  firfi: 
they  give  one  ftroke,  which  is  repeated  a  moment  af¬ 
ter  }  and  thus  they  continue  for  two  hours  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fecond  :  they  then  give  two  ftrokes, 
which  are  repeated  at  equal  intervals  till  the  beginning 
of  the  third  watch  ;  and  thus  they  proceed  to  the  fourth 
and  filth,  always  increafing  the  number  of  the  ftrokes. 
For  the  fame  purpofe  alfo  they  ufe  enormous  drums, 
which  they  beat  in  a  fimilar  manner.  F.  Magaillans 
mentions  one  at  Peking  upwards  of  40  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference. 

Ihe  inflrument  called  Jiuien ,  which  is  made  of  baked 
earth,  is  highly  efteemed  by  the  Chinefe  on  account  of 
its  antiquity.  It  is  diftinguithed  into  two  kinds,  the 
great  and  fmall  the  former  being  of  the  fize  of  a  goofe’s 
egg-,  the  latter  of  that  of  a  hen’s.  It  has  fix  holes 
for  the  notes,  and  a  feventh  for  the  mouth. 

I  he  kin  and  tche  have  been  known  from  the  re- 
moteft  antiquity.  I  he  kin  has  feven  firings  made  of 
filk,  and  is  difiinguifhed  into  three  kinds,  differing 
only  in  fize.  The  body  is  formed  of  a  kind  of  wood 
varnifhed  black,  and  its  whole  length  is  about  five  feet 
five  inches.  The  tche  is  about  nine  feet  in  length,  has 
25  firings,  and  is  divided  into  25  kinds.  F.  Amiot 
allures  us,  that  we  have  no  inflrument  in  Europe  which 
deferves  to  be  preferred  to  it. 

xThe  infiruments  which  emit  the  found  of  wood  are 
the  tchou ,  the  yu ,  and  the  tchoung-ton.  The  firfi  is 
fhaped  like  a  bufhel,  and  is  beat  on  the  infide  with  a 
hammer  5  the  fecond,  which  reprefents  a  tyger  fquat- 
ting,  is  made  to  found  by  fcraping  its  back  gently 
with  a  rod  j  the  third  is  a  colle&ion  of  twelve  pieces  of 
boards  tied  together,  which  are  ufed  for  beating  time, 
by  holding  them  in  the  right  hand,  and  knocking  them 
gently  againfi  the  palm  of  the  left. 

Many  infiruments  are  confiru&ed  of  the  bamboo. 
Thefe  confift  of  pipes  joined  together,  or  feparate,  and 
pierced  with  more  or  fewer  holes.  The  principal  of 
all  thefe  wind  infiruments  is  the  cheng ,  which  emits  the 
found  of  a  gourd.  This  is  formed  by  cutting  off  the 
neck  of  a  gourd,  and  referving  only  the  lower  part. 
To  this  a  cover  is  fitted,  having  as  many  holes  as  are 
equal  to  the  number  of  founds  required.  In  each  of 
thefe  holes  a  pipe  mad'e  of  bamboo  is  fixed,  and  fnorter 
or  longer  according  to  the  tone  intended.  The  mouth 
of  the  inflrument  is  formed  of  another  pipe  fhaped  like 
the  neck  of  a  goofe ;  which  is  fixed  to  the  gourd  on  one 
fide  -j  and  ferves  to  convey  the  air  to  all  the  pipes  it 
contains.  The  ancient  cheng  varied  in  the  number  of 
their  pipes  ;  thofe  ufed  at  prelent  have  only  13. 

The  painting  of  the  Chinefe  is  undoubtedly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Europeans,  though  we  are  not  by  any 
means  to  judge  of  the  abilities  of  the  painters  of  this 
empire  by  the  performances  which  are  brought  to 
Europe.  M.  Grofier  remarks,  that  the  works  of  the 
eminent  Chinefe  painters  are  never  brought  to  Can¬ 
ton,  becaufe  they  cannot  find  purchafers  among  the 
European  merchants.  The  latter  delight  only  in  ob- 
fcene  piftures,  which  are  not  permitted  by  government, 
nor  indeed  will  any  artifi  of  character  execute  them, 
though  they  prevail  upon  forae  of  the  inferior  daubers 
to  gratify  them  iu  this  refpeft.  It  feem$3  however, 
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to  be  univerfally  agreed,  that  the  Chinefe  have  no  no-  China, 
tion  of  corredlnefs  or  perfpe&ive,  and  little  knowledge  — \r— 
of  the  proportions  or  the  human  body,  though  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  they  excel  in  painting  flowers  and 
animals.  In  thefe  they  pride  themfelves  in  a  Icrupu- 
loully  exaft  imitation  of  nature,  infomucb  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  painter  afk  his  pupil  how 
many  fcales  there  are  between  the  head  and  tail  of  a 
carp. 

Painting  was  formerly  much  efteemed  in  China,  but 
has  now  fallen  into  difrepute  on  account  of  its  political 
inutility.  The  cabinets  and  galleries  of  the  emperor, 
however,  are  filled  with  European  paintings,  and  the 
celebrated  artifis  Caftiglioni  and  Attiret  were  both  em¬ 
ployed  ;  but  their  ofter  of  ere&ing  a  fchool  of  painting 
was  rejected,  left  they  Ihould  by  this  means  revive  the 
tafte  for  that  art  which  it  had  been  formerly  thought 
prudent  to  fupprefs. 

Painting  in  frefeo  was  knotvn  in  China  long  before 
the  Cbriftian  era  ;  and,  like  the  Grecians,  the" Chinefe 
boaft  much  of  their  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity. 

Thus  we  are  told  of  a  door  painted  by  Fan-hien,  which 
was  fo  perfeft  an  imitation,  that  the  people  who  enter¬ 
ed  the  temple  where  it  was,  attempted  to  go  out  by  it, 
unlcfs  prevented  by  thofe  who  had  feen  it  before. 

The  prefent  emperor  has  in  his  park  an  European  vil¬ 
lage  painted  in  frefeo,  which  produced  the  moll  agree¬ 
able  deception.  The  remaining  part  of  the  wall  re¬ 
prefents  a  landfcape  and  little  hills,  which  are  fo  happi¬ 
ly  blended  with  the  diftant  mountains,  that  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  agreeable.  This  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Chinefe  painters,  and  executed  from  defigns 
iketched  out  for  them. 

After  this  account  of  the  ftate  of  painting  in  China, 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  M.  Grofier,  we  beg  leave 
to  remark,  upon  the  authority  of  more  recent,  and  feem- 
ingly  more  competent  as  well  as  more  inquifitive  ob- 
fervers,  that  painting  in  China  is  at  a-low  ebb,  which 
made  a  certain  artifi  once  exclaim,  “  Thefe  Chinefe 
are  fit  for  nothing  but  weighing  lilver,  and  eating 
rice.”  They  can  copy  with  tolerable  exa&nefs  what 
is  laid  before  them,  but  fo  deficient  are  they  in  refpett 
to  a  judicious  alternation  of  light  and  (hade;  and  there¬ 
fore  without  difeovering  afingle  fyroptom  of  tafte,  beau¬ 
ties  and  defers  are  alike  flavifhly  imitated.  Their 
fuppofed  excellence  in  drawing  flowers,  birds,  and  in¬ 
fers  to  the  life,  is  moft  remarkable  in  the  city  of  Can¬ 
ton  ;  from  which  Mr  Barrow  conjectures  that  they  ac¬ 
quire  their  eminence  by  copying  the  productions  of 
Europe,  occafionally  fent  over  to  be  transferred  to  the 
porcelain  defigned  for  exportation. 

Engraving  in  three,  four,  or  five  colours,  is  very  an-En  I37 
cient  among  the  Chinefe,  and  was  known  in  this  era-  n£raving‘ 
pire  long  before  its  difeovery  in  Europe. 

Sculpture  is  very  little  known  in  this  empire  ;  nor  Scu  i3Lfre- 
is  there  a  Angle  ftatue  in  any  of  the  fquares  or  public  P 
edifices  of  Peking,  not  even  in  thev  emperor’s  palace. 

Fhe  only  real  ftatues  to  be  met  with  in  the  empire  are 
thole  which,  for  the  lake  of  ceremonious  difiinClion, 
are  ufed  to  ornament  the  avenues  leading  to  the  tombs 
of  princes  and  men  of  great  rank  5  or  thofe  that  are 
placed  near  the  emperor’s  coffin,  and  that  of  his  fons 
and  daughters,  in  the  interior  part  of  the  vault,  where 
their  remains  are  depofited. 

The  Chinefe  architeaure  is  entirely  different  from  Architec- 
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.  that  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans  j  but  has  neverthelefs 
— '  certain  proportions  of  its  own,  and  a  beauty  peculiar 
to  itfelf.  The  habitations  of  the  emperor  are  real  pa¬ 
laces,  and  announce  in  a  ftriking  manner  the  majefty 
and  grandeur  of  the  mailer  who  inhabits  them.  All 
the  miilionaries  who  had  accefs  to  the  infide  of  the 
emperor’s  palace  at  Peking,  agreed,  that  if  each  of  its 
parts,  taken  feparately,  does  not  afford  fo  much  delight 
to  the  eye  as  fome  pieces  of  the  grand  arehite&ure  of 
Europe,  the  whole  prefents  a  fight  fuperior  to  any 
thing  they  had  ever  feen  before.  In  the  Chinefe  ar¬ 
chitecture,  when  a  pillar  is  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
bale,  its  height  mult  be  14  feet  j  and  by  meafures 
of  this  kind  the  height  of  every  building  is  deter¬ 
mined. 

•Alrnoft  all  the  houfes  and  buildings  in  China  are 
conftru&ed  of  wood.  One  reafon  of  this  may  be  the 
dread  of  earthquakes  ;  but,  beffdes  this,  fuch  buildings 
are  rendered  eligible  by  the  heat  and  dampnefs  of  the 
fouthern  provinces,  and  the  exceflive  cold  in  the  nor¬ 
thern,  which  would  render  ftone  houfes  almolt  unin¬ 
habitable.  Even  at  Peking,  where  the  rains  are  but 
of  Ihort  duration,  it  is  found  neceffary  to  cover  the 
fmall  marble  flaircafes  belonging  to  the  imperial  pa¬ 
lace  with  pieces  of  felt  ;  the  humidity  of  the  air 
moillens  and  foaks  into  every  thing.  During  winter 
the  cold  is  fo  exceflively  fevere,  that  no  window  can 
be  opened  to  the  north  ;  and  water  continues  conllantly 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  for  more  than 
three  months.  For  the  fame  reafons  a  variety  of 
flories  are  not  ufed  in  the  Chinefe  buildings  ;  as  nei¬ 
ther  a  fecond  nor  third  ltory  would  be  habitable  du¬ 
ring  the  great  heats  of  fummer  or  the  rigorous  cold 
of  winter.  Though  Peking  is  fituated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  empire,  the  heat  there,  during  the  dogdays, 
is  fo  intolerably  fcorching,  that  the  police  obliges 
tradefmen  and  fhopkeepers  to  fleep  in  the  open  air  in 
the  piazzas  of  their  houfes,  left  they  Ihould  be  ftifled 
by  retiring  into  their  inner  apartments.  The  habita¬ 
tions  of  people  of  rank,  or  of  thofe  in  eafy  circumftan- 
ces,  generally  confift  of  five  large  courts,  inclofed  with 
buildings  on  every  fide-  The  method  of  building  with 
feveral  ftories  was,  however,  followed  for  feveral  centu¬ 
ries,  when  the  court  refided  in  the  fbuthern  provinces  j 
and  the  tafte  for  this  kind  of  building  was  carried  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  immenfe  edifices  were  ereCted  from 
150  to  200  feet  in  height,  and  the  pavilions  or  towers 
at  the  extremities  rofe  upwards  of  300  feet.  This  kind 
of  building,  however,  at  length  became  difgufling  ; 
though  either  to  preferve  the  remembrance  of  it,  or 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  there  are  ftill  fome  buildings  to 
be  feen  feveral  ftories  high  in  the  palaces  belonging  to 
the  emperor. 

A  multiplicity  of  bridges  is  rendered  neceffary  in 
China  by  the  vaft  number  of  canals  and  rivers  which 
interfeft  the  empire.  Anciently,  however,  the  Chinefe 
bridges  were  much  more  ingenious  as  well  as  magnifi¬ 
cent  than  they  are  at  prefent.  Some  of  them  were  fo 
contrived  that  they  could  be  erefted  in  one  day  to 
fupply  the  place  of  others  which  might  happen  to  be 
broken  down,  or  for  other  purpofes.  At  that  time 
they  had  bridges  which  derived  their  name  from  their 
figure  ;  as  refembling  the  rainbow  ;  draw-bridges ,  bridges 
to  move  with  pulleys ,  compcifs  bridges ,  &c.  with  many 


others  entirely  unknown  at  prefent.  The  building  of 
bridges  indeed  was  once  a  luxurious  folly  of  the  empe¬ 
rors  j  fo  that  they  were  multiplied  from  whim  or  ca¬ 
price,  without  any  neceflity,  and  without  ufe.  Still, 
however,  many  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful  and 
magnificent.  The  arches  of  fome  are  very  lofty  and 
acute,  with  eafy  flairs  on  each  fide,  the  fteps  of  which 
are  not  quite  three  inches  in  thicknefs,  for  the  greater 
facility  of  afcending  and  defcending  5  others  have  no 
arches,  but  are  compofed  of  large  ftones,  fometimes 
18  feet  in  length,  placed  tranfverfely  upon  piles  like 
planks.  Some  of  thefe  bridges  are  conftru&ed  of 
ftone,  marble,  or  brick ;  others  of  wood  ;  and  fome 
are  formed  of  a  certain  number  of  barks  joined  toge¬ 
ther  by  very  ftrong  iron  chains.  Thefe  are  known  by 
the  name  of  floating  bridge*,  and  feveral  of  them  are 
to  be  feen  on  the  large  rivers  Kiang  and  Hoang- ho. 

For  feveral  centuries  the  Chinefe  have  made  no  pro-? 
grels  in  (hip-building.  Their  veffels  have  neither  mi-In^ 
zen,  bowfprit,  nor  top-maft.  They  have  only  a  main 
and  fore-maft,  to  which  is  fometimes  added  a  fmall  top- 
gallant-maft.  The  main-maft  is  placed  almoft  in  the 
fame  part  of  the  deck  as  ours  ;  but  the  fore-maft  Hands 
much  farther  forward.  The  latter  is  to  the  former  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  three  $  and  the  mainmaft  is 
generally  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  veffel.  They 
ufe  mats  for  fails,  ftrengthening  them  with  whole 
bamboos  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  fail,  and 
extended  acrofs  it  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot  from  one 
another.  Two  pieces  of  wood  are  fixed  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  failj  the  upper  ferves  as  a  fail-yard  ;  and 
the  lower,  which  is  about  five  or  fix  inches  in  thick¬ 
nefs,  keeps  the  fail  ftretched  when  it  is  neceffary  to 
hoift  or  lower  it.  This  kind  of  fail  may  be  folded  or 
unfolded  like  a  fcreen.  For  caulking  their  veffels  they 
do  not  ufe  pitch,  but  a  particular  kind  of  gum  mixed 
with  lime,  which  forms  a  compofition  of  fuch  excellent 
quality,  that  one  or  two  wells  in  the  hold  are  fufficient 
to  keep  the  veffel  dry.  They  have  not  yet  adopted  the 
ufe  of  pumps,  and  therefore  draw  up  the  water  with 
buckets.  Their  anchors  are  made  of  the  hard  wood 
called  iron  wood ,  which  they  fay  is  much  fuperior  to 
the  metal,  becaufe  the  latter  fometimes  bend,  but  the 
former  never  do. 

The  Chinefe  pretend  to  have  been  the  firft  inventors 
of  the  mariners  comjfcfs,  but  feem  to  have  little  incli¬ 
nation  to  improve  fuch  an  important  inftvument  ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  ma¬ 
noeuvring  a  veffel,  and  make  excellent  coafting  pilots* 
though  they  are  bad  failors  in  an  open  fea. 

Chin  A- Root,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  root  of  a 
fpecies  of  Smilax,  brought  both  from  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies  j  and  thence  diftinguifhed  into  oriental 
and  occidental.  Both  forts  are  longilh,  full  of  joints, 
of  a  pale  reddifh  colour,  with  no  fmell,  and  very  little 
tafte.  The  oriental,  which  is  the  moft  efteemed,  is 
confiderably  harder,  and  paler-coloured  than  the  other. 
Such  Ihould  be  cliofen  as  is  frefti,  clofe,  heavy,  and 
upon  being  chewed  appears  full  of  a  fat  un&uous  juice. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion  and  the  urinary  difcharge,  and  by  its  unCtuous 
quality  to  obtund  acrimonious  juices,  China-root  was 
firft  brought  into  Europe,  in  the  year  1535,  and 
ufed  as  a  fpecific  againft  venereal  and  cutaneous 
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diforders.  With  this  view  it  was  made  ufe  of  for  fome 
time  ;  but  has  long  fince  given  place  to  more  powerful 
medicines. 

CHiNA-Ware.  See  Porcelain. 

CHINCA,  a  fea-port  town  in  Peru  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  fituated  in  an  extenfive  valley  of  the  fame  name, 
in  W.  Long.  76.  O.  S.  Lat.  13.  O. 

CHINCOUGH,  a  .convulfive  kind  of  cough  to 
which  children  are  generally  fubjeCh  See  Medicine 
Index. 

CHINESE,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  belonging 
to  China  or  its  inhabitants. 

Chinese  Swanpan.  See  Abacus. 

CHINKAPIN.  See  Eagus,  Botany  Index. 

CHINNOR,  a  mufical  indrument  among  the  He¬ 
brews,  conlifting  of  32  chords.  Kircher  has  given  a 
figure  of  it,  which  is  copied  on  Plate  CXLV. 

CHINON,  an  ancient  town  of  Tourrain  in  France, 
remarkable  for  the  death  of  Henry  II.  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  for  the  birth  of  the  famous  Rabelais.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Vienne,  in  a  pleafant  and  fertile 
country,  in  E.  Long.  o.  18.  N.  Lat.  47.  2. 

CHIO,  or  Chios,  an  Afiatic  ifland  lying  near  the 
coafl  of  Natolia,  oppofite  to  the  peninfula  of  Ionia. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Ethalia, 
Macris,  Pithyufa,  &c.  as  well  as  that  of  Chios.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus,  the  ifiand  of  Chios  was  peopled 
originally  from  Ionia.  It  was  at  firfl  governed  by 
kings  :  but  afterwards  the  government  affumed  a  re¬ 
publican  form,  which  by  the  direftion  of  Ifocrates 
was  modelled  after  that  of  Athens.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  enflaved  by  tyrants,  and  afterwards  conquer¬ 
ed  by  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia.  They  joined  the  other 
Grecians  in  the  Ionian  revplt ;  but  were  (haroefully 
abandoned  by  the  Samians,  Lefbians,  and  others  of  their 
allies  :  fo  that  they  were  again  reduced  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Perfians,  who  treated^  them  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity.  They  continued  fu'ojeCf  to  them  till  the  battle 
of  Mycale,  when  they  were  reflored  to  their  ancient 
liberty  :  this  they  enjoyed  till  the  downfal  of  the  Per- 
fian  empire,  when  they  became  fubjeCt  to  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  princes.  .  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Vefpafia.n 
the  ifland  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  $ 
but  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  live  according 
to  their  own  laws  under  the  fuperintendence  of  a  prae¬ 
tor.  It  is  now  fubjeCI  to  the  Turks,  and  is  called  Scio. 
See  that  article. 

CHICOCCA.  See  Botany  Index. 
CHIONANTHUS,  the  Snow-drop  or  Fringe- 
tree.  See  Botany  Index. 

CHIONE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  daughter  of 
Dsedalion,  of  whom  Apollo  and  Mercury  became  en¬ 
amoured.  To  enjoy  her  company,  Mercury  lulled 
her  to  fleep  with  his  caduceus;  and  Apollo,  in  the 
night  ,  under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  obtained 
the  fame  favours  as  Mercury.  From  this  embrace 
Chione  became  mother  of  Philammon  and  Autoly- 
cus ;  the  former  of  whom,  as  being  fon  of  Apollo, 
became  an  excellent  mufician  j  and  the  latter  was 
equally  notorious  for  his  robberies,  of  which  his  father 
Mercurv  was  the  patron.  Chione  grew  fo  proud  of 
her  commerce  with  the  gods,  that  (he  even  preferred 
her  beauty  to  that  of  .Tuno  •,  for  which  impiety  fhe  was 
killed  by  the  goddefs  and  changed  iut>  a  hvwk. — 
Another  of  the  fame  name  was  daughter  of  Boreas  and 


Orithia,  who  had  Eumolpus  by  Neptune.  She  threw  Chione 
her  fon  into  the  fea ;  but  he  was  preferved  by  his  fa-  |) 
ther.  Chipping. 

CHIOS.  See  CHIO  and  SciO.  *  ""  * 

CHIOURLIC,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in  Romania,  with  a  fee  of  a  Greek  bifhop. 

It  is  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long. 

7.  47.  N.  Lat.  41.  18. 

CHIOZZO,  an  ancient  and  handfome  town  of  Italy 
in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  in  a  fmall  ifland,  near 
the  Lagunes,  with  a  podefta,  a  bi (hop’s  fee,  and  a  har¬ 
bour  defended  by  a  fort.  E.  Long.  12.  23.  N.  Lat. 
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CHIPPENHAM,  a  town  of  Wiltihire,  feated  on 
the  river  Avon.  It  is  a  good  thoroughfare  town  5  has 
a  handfome  done  bridge  over  the  river,  confiding  of 
arches  ;  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  There 
is  here  a  manufacture  of  the  bed  fuperfine  woollen  cloth 
in  England.  W.  Long.  2.  12.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

CHIPPING,  a  phrafe  ufed  by  the  potters  and 
china  men  to  exprefs  that  common  accident  both  of 
our  own  done  and  earthen  ware,  and  the  porcelain  of 
China,  the  flying  off  of  fmall  pieces,  or  breaking  at 
the  edges.  Our  earthen  wares  are  particularly  fubjeft 
to  this,  and  are  always  fpoiled  by  it  before  any  other 
flaw  appears  in  them.  Our  done  wares  efcape  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  thefe  ;  but  not  fo  well  as  the  porcelain  of 
China,  which  is  lefs  fubjeft  to  it  than  any  other  manu¬ 
facture  in  the  world.  The  method  by  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  defend  their  ware  from  this  accident,  is  this  : 

They  carefully  burn  fome  fmall  bamboo  canes  to  a  fort 
of  charcoal,  which  is  very  light,  and  very  black  ;  this 
they  reduce  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  mix  it  into  a 
thin  pafle,  with  fome  of  the  varnilh  which  they  ufe 
for  their  ware ;  they  next  take  the  veffels  when  dried, 
and  not  yet  baked,  to  the  wheel ;  and  turning  them 
foftly  round,  they,  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  this  pafle, 
cover  the  whole  circumference  with  a  thin  coat  of  it  $ 
after  this,  the  veflel  is  again  dried  j  and  the  border 
made  with  this  pade  appears  of  a  pale  grayifti  colour 
when  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  They  work  on  it  after¬ 
wards  in  the  common  way,  covering  both  this  edge 
and  the  red  of  the  veflel  with  the  common  varniih. 

When  the  whole  is  baked  on,  the  colour  given  by  the 
allies  difappears,  and  the  edges  are  as  white  as  any 
other  part  j  only  when  the  baking  has  not  been  fuffi- 
cient,  or  the  edges  have  not  been  covered  with  the  fe- 
cond  varnifliing,  we  fometimes  find  a  dufky  edge,  as 
in  fome  of  the  ordinary  thick  tea-cups.  It  may  be 
a  great  advantage  to  our  Englifli  manufacturers  to  at¬ 
tempt  fomething  of  this  kind.  The  willow  is  known 
to  make  a  very  light  and  black  charcoal  :  but  the  el¬ 
der,  though  a  thing  feldom  ufed,  greatly  exceeds  it. 

The  young  green  (hoots  of  this  flirub,  which  are  al- 
mofl  all  pith,  make  the  lighted  and  the  blacked  of  all 
charcoal ;  this  readily  mixes  with  any  liquid,  and  might 
be  eafily  ufed  in  the  fame  way  that  the  Chinefe  ufe 
the  charcoal  of  the  bamboo  cane,  which  is  a  light 
hollow  vegetable,  more  rtfembling  the  elder  (hoots 
than  any  other  Englifli  plant.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  fixed  fait  and  oil  contained  in  this  charcoal  fliould 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  yet  raw  edges  of  the  ware, 
and  to  give  them  in  the  fubfequent  baking  a  fomewhat 
different  degree  of  vitrification  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  veflel  j  which,  though,  if  given  to  the  whole, 

it 
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it  might  take  off  from  the  true  femivitrified  date  of 
that  ware,  yet  at  the  edges  is  not  to  be  regarded,  and 
only  ferves  to  defend  them  from  common  accidents, 
and  keep  them  entire.  The  Chinefe  ufe  two  cautions 
in  this  application  :  the  firft  in  the  preparation  j  the 
fecond  in  the  laying  it  on.  They  prepare  the  bam¬ 
boo  canes  for  burning  into  charcoal,  by  peeling  off  the 
rind.  This  might  eafily  be  done  with  our  elder  (hoots, 
which  are  fo  fucculent,  that  the  bark  drips  off  with  a 
touch.  The  Chinefe  fay,  that  if  this  is  not  done  with 
their  bamboo,  the  edges  touched  with  the  pade  will 
burd  in  the  baking  :  this  does  not  feem  indeed  very 
probable*,  but  the  charcoal  will  certainly  be -lighter 
made  from  the  peeled  dicks,  and  this  is  a  known  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  other  caution  is,  never  to  touch  the 
veffel  with  hands  that  have  any  greafy  or  fatty  fub- 
dance  about  them  *,  for  if  this  is  done,  they  always 
find  the  veffel  crack  in  that  place. 

CHIROGRAPH,  was  anciently  a  deed  which,  re¬ 
quiring  a  counterpart,  was  engroffed  twice  on  the 
fame  piece  of  parchment,  counterwife  ;  leaving  a  fpace 
between,  wherein  was  written  Chirograph  j  through 
the  middle  whereof  the  parchment  was  cut,  fome- 
times  draight,  fometimes  indentedly  \  and  a  moiety 
given  to  each  of  the  parties.  This  was  afterwards 
called  dividenda ,  and  charter  divifce  ;  and  was  the  fame 
with  what  we  now  call  charter-party .  See  CHARTER- 
Party .  The  firft  ufe  of  thefe  chirographs,  with  us,  was 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

Chirograph  was  alfo  anciently  ufed  for  a  fine  ; 
and  the  manner  of  engrofling  the  fines,  and  cutting 
the  parchment  in  two  pieces,  is  dill  retained  in  the 
office  called  the  chirographer's  office . 

CHIROGRAPHER  of  Fines,  an  officer  in  the 
common  pleas,  who  engroffes  fines  acknowledged  in 
that  court  into  a  perpetual  record  (after  they  have 
been  examined,  and  paffed  by  other  officers),  and 
writes  and  delivers  the  indentures  thereof  to  the  par¬ 
ty.  He  makes  two  indentures*,  one  for  the  buyer, 
the  other  for  the  feller  ;  and  a  third  indented  piece, 
containing  the  effeft  of  the  fine,  and  called  the  foot  of 
the  fine :  and  delivers  it  to  the  cufios  brevium. — The 
fame  officer  alfo,  or  his  deputy,  proclaims  all  fines  in 
court  every  term,  and  indorfes  the  proclamations  on 
the  backfide  of  the  foot ;  keeping,  withal,  the  writ  of 
covenant,  and  the  writ  of  fine. 

CHIROMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  drawn 
from  the  lines  and  lineaments  of  a  perfon’s  hand,  by 
which  means,  it  is  pretended,  the  difpofitions  may  be 
difcovered.  See  Divination,  N*  9. 

CHIRON,  a  famous  perfonage  of  antiquity  ;  ftyled 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  dialogue  on  mufic,  u  The  wife  Cen- 
taurP  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  places  his  birth  in  the  firft 
age  after  Deucalion’s  deluge,  commonly  called  the 
Golden  Age  *,  and  adds,  that  he  formed  the  conftella- 
tions  for  the  ufe  of  the  Argonauts,  when  he  was  88 
years  old  ;  for  he  was  a  pra&ical  aftronomer,  as  well 
as  his  daughter  Hippo  :  he  may,  therefore,  be  faid  to 
have  floUrifhed  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  Greece,  as  he 
preceded  the  conqueft  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the 
Trojan  war.  He  is  generally  called  the  fun  of  Saturn 
and  Phillyra  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  born  in  Thef- 
faly  among  the  Centaurs,  who  were  the  firft  Greeks 
that  had  acquired  the  art  of  breaking  and  riding  hor- 
fes  whence  the  poets,  painters,  and  fculptors,  have 


reprefented  them  as  a  compound  of  man  and  horfe  ;  Chiron, 
and  perhaps  it  was  at  firft  imagined  by  the  Greeks,  v— J 

as  well  as  the  Americans,  when  they  firft  faw  cavalry, 
that  the  horfe  and  the  rider  conftituted  the  fame  ani¬ 
mal. 

Chiron  was  reprefented  by  the  ancients  as  one  of£ff rfeyj 
the  firft  inventors  of  medicine,  botany,  and  chirur - 
gcry ;  a  word  which  fome  etymologifts  have  derived 
from  his  name.  He  inhabited  a  grotto  or  cave  in  the 
foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  which,  from  his  wifdom  and 
great  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  became  the  moft  famous 
and  frequented  fchool  throughout  Greece.  Almoft 
all  the  heroes  of  his  time  were  fond  of  receiving  his 
ihftru&ions ;  and  Xenophon,  who  enumerates  them, 
names  the  following  illuftrious  perfonages  among  his 
difciples:  Cephalus,  Afculapius,  Melanion,  Neftor,  Am- 
phiaraus,  Peleus,  Telamon,  Meleager,  Thefeus,  Hip- 
politus,  Palamedes,  Ulyffes,  Mneftheu^,  Diomedes,  Ca- 
ftor  and  Pollux,  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  Antilochus, 

ALneas,  and  Achilles.  From  this  catalogue  it  appears, 
that  Chiron  frequently  inftru&ed  both  fathers  and 
fons  \  and  Xenophon  has  given  a  (hort  eulogium  on 
each,  which  may  be  read  in  his  works,  and  which  re¬ 
dounds  to  the  honour  of  the  preceptor.  The  Greek 
hiftorian,  however,  has  omitted  naming  feveral  of  his 
fcholars,  fuch  as  Bacchus,  Phoenix,  Coeytus,  Aryftaeus, 

Jafon,  and  his  fon  Medeu^,  Ajax,  and  Protefilaus. 

Of  thefe  we  (hall  only  take  notice  of  fuch  as  inlereft 
Chiron  more  particularly.  It  is  pretended  that  the 
Grecian  Bacchus  was  the  favourite  fcholar  of  the  Cen¬ 
taur  ;  and  that  he  learned  of  this  mafter  the  revels, 
orgies,  bacchanalia,  and  other  ceremonies  of  his  wor- 
fhip.  According  to  Plutarch,  it  was  likewife  at  the 
fchool  of  Chiron  that  Hercules  ftudied  mufic,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  juftice  \  though  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that 
Linus  was  the  mufic-mafter  of  this  hero.  But  among 
all  the  heroes  who  have  been  difciples  of  this  Centaur, 
no  one  reflected  fo  much  honour  upon  him  as  Achilles, 
whofe  renown  he  in  fome  meafure  (hared  j  and  to 
whofe  education  lie  in  a  particular  manner  attended, 
being  his  grandfather  by  the  mother’s  fide.  Apollo- 
dorus  tells  us,  that  the  ftudy  of  mufic  employed  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  time  which  he  beftowed  upon  his 
young  pupil,  as  an  incitement  to  virtuous  a&ions,  and 
a  bridle  to  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper.  One  of 
the  bed  remains  of  antique  painting  now  exifting,  is 
a  pi6lure  upon  this  fubje6I,  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum,  in  which  Chiron  is  teaching  the  young 
Achilles  to  play  on  the  lyre.  The  death  of  this  phi- 
lofophic  mufician  was  occafioned,  at  an  extreme  old 
age,  by  an  accidental  wound  in  the  knee  with  a  poi- 
foned  arrow,  (hot  by  his  fcholar  Hercules  at  another* 

He  was  placed  after  his  death  by  Mufseus  among  the 
conftellations,  through  refpeft  for  his  virtues,  and  in 
gratitude  for  the  great  fervices  which  he  had  render¬ 
ed  the  people  of  Greece.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fays  *,  *  ChronoL 
in  proof  of  the  conftellations  being  formed  by  Chiron  P*  151* 
and  Mufaeus  for  the  ufe  and  honour  of  the  Argonauts, 
that  nothing  later  than  the  expedition  was  delineated 
on  the  fphere  :  according  to  the  fame  author,  Chiron 
lived  till  after  the  Argonautie  expedition,  in  which 
he  had  two  grandfons.  The  ancients  have  not  failed  to 
attribute  to  him  fi  veral  writings*,  among  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Suidas,  are  precepts ,  viro&vix.oc<;,  in  verfe,  com- 
pofed  for  the  ufe  of  Achilles  5  and  a  medicinal  trea- 
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Chiron  life  on  tlie  difeafes  incident  to  horfes  and  other  qua 
II  drupeds,  j  the  lexicographer  even  pretends, 

Chiton.  ^  |3  from  this  work  the  Centaur  derived  his  name. 

Eabricius  gives  a  lift  of  the  works  attributed  to  Chi¬ 
ron,  and  difcuffes  the  claims  which  have  been  made  for 
others  to  the  fame  writings  :  and  in  vol.  xiii.  he  gives 
him  a  diftinguifhed  place  in  his  catalogue  of  ancient 
phyficians. 

CHIRONIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

CHIRONOMY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  reprefent- 
ing  any  pall  tranfaflion  by  the  geftures  of  the  body, 
more  efpecially  by  the  motions  of  the  hands :  this 
made  a  part  of  liberal  education  ;  it  had  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  Socrates,  and  was  ranked  by  Plato  among  the 
political  virtues. 

CHIROTONY,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  de¬ 
notes  the  impofition  of  hands  ufed  in  conferring  prieft- 
ly  orders.  However,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
chirotony  originally  was  a  method  of  ele6ting  magift 
trates,  by  holding  up  the  hands. 

CHIRURGEON,  or  Surgeon.  See  Surgeon. 
CHIRURGERY.  See  Surgery. 

CHISLEY^land,  in  Agriculture ,  a  foil  of  a  middle 
nature  between  fandy  and  clayey  land,  with  a  large  ad¬ 
mixture  of  pebbles. 

CH1SON,  Kison,  or  KissoN,  (Judges  iv.  and  v.) 
a  river  of  Galilee  ;  faid  to  rife  in  Mount  Tabor,  to  run 
by  the  town  of  Naim,  and  to  fall  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  between  Mount  Carmel  and  Ptolemais,  (1  Kings 
xviii.  40.). 

CHISSEL,  or  Chisel,  an  inflrument  much  ufed  in 
fculpturc,  mafonry,  joinery,  carpentry,  &:c. 

Thefe  are  chiffels  of  different  kinds  \  though  their 
chief  difference  lies  in  their  different  fize  and  flrength, 
as  being  all  made  of  fleel  well  fharpened  and  tempered  : 
but  they  have  different  names,  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  ufes  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  chiffels  ufed 
in  carpentry  and  joinery  are,  1.  The  former  ;  which 
is  ufed  firfl  of  all  before  the  parting  cbiffel,  and  juft 
after  the  work  is  feribed.  2.  The  paring  chiffel  5 
which  has  a  fine  fraooth  edge,  and  is  ufed  to  pare  off 
or  fmooth  the  irregularities  which  the  former  makes. 
This  is  not  ft  ruck  with  a  mallet  as  the  former  is,  but 
is  prelfed  with  the  fhoulder  of  the  workman.  3.  Skew- 
former  :  this  is  ufed  for  cleanfing  acute  angles  with  the 
point  or  corner  of  its  narrow  edge.  4.  The  mortife- 
chiffel  )  which  is  narrow,  but  very  thick  and  ftrong, 
to  endure  hard  blows,  and  it  is  cut  to  a  very  broad 
bnfil.  Its  ufe  is  to  cut  deep  fquare  holes  in  the  wood 
for  mortifes.  5.  The  gouge,  which  is  a  chiflel  with 
s;  round  edge  $  one  fide  whereof  ferves  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  augre,  and  the  other  to  cut  fuch  wood  as 
is  to  be  rounded,  hollowed,  &c.  6.  Sockct-chiffeb, 

which  are  chiefly  ufed  by  carpenters,  &c.  have  their 
fhank  made  with  a  hollow  focket  at  top  ;  to  receive  a 
ftrong  wooden  fprig,  fitted  into  it  with  a  fhoulder. 
Thefe  chiffels  are  diftinguifhed,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  blade,  into  half-inch  chiffels,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  chiffels,  &c»  7.  Ripping  chiffels  ; 

•■which  is  a  focket- chiffel  of  an  inch  broad,  having  a 
blunt  edge,  with  no  bafil  to  it.  Its  ufe  is  to  rip  or  tear 
two  pieces  of  wood  afunder,  by  forcing  in  the  blunt 
edge  between  them. 

CHITON,  in  'Zoology ,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  ver¬ 
mes  teftacece.  The  name  chiton  is  from  yjrw}  lor  tea , 


a  coat  of  mail.  The  {hell  is  plated,  and  confifts  of  ma-  Chiton 
ny  parts  lying  upon  each  other  tranfveriely  :  the  inlia-  )| 
bitant  is  a  fpecies  .of  the  Doris.  See  Conchology  Chivalry. 
Index .  % 

CH1TTIM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  according  to 
Le  Clerc,  Caimet,  and  others,  was  the  fame  with  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  peopled  by  Kittim  the  fon  of  Javan  and  grand- 
fon  of  Noah. 

CHITTRICK’s  medicine  for  the  stone.  This 
medicine  was  fume  years  ago  kept  as  a  fecret,  and  had 
great  reputation  as  a  lithontriptic,  which  indeed  it 
feems  in  many  cafes  to  deferve.  ll  was  difeovered  by 
Dr  Blackrie  to  be  no  more  than  foap  lye  \  and  the 
following  receipt  for  ufing  it  was  procured  by  General 
Dunbar  :  “  Take  one  tea-fpoonful  of  the  ftrongefl 
foap-lye,  mixed  in  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  fweet  milk, 
an  hour  before  breakfaft,  and  at  going  to  bed.  Be¬ 
fore  you  take  the  medicine,  take  a  fup  of  pure  milk, 
and  immediately  after  you  have  fwallowed  the  medicine 
take  another.  If  you  find  this  agrees  with  you  for 
two  or  three  days,  you  may  add  half  as  much  more  to 
the  dofe.”  r 

CHIVALRY,  (from  cheval ,  “a  horfe”)  ;  an  ab- Definition. 
ftra6l  term,  ufed  to  exprefs  the  peculiar  privileges,  ob¬ 
ligations,  and  turn  of  mind,  with  all  the  other  diftin- 
guiftiing  cbara&eriftics  of  that  order  of  men  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  Europe  in  the  dark  ages,  during  the  vigour 
of  the  feudal  lyflems  of  government,  under  the  name 
of  Knights  or  Knights  Errant . 

To  afeertain  the  period  at  which  the  order  fprung£)*ffl{U|ty 
up,  and  the  circumftances  to  which  its  origin  was  ow- of  tracing 
ing,  is  no  eafy  tafk.  In  the  hiftory  of  fociety,  fuch  the  origin 
a  multiplicity  of  collateral  fads  appear  interwoven0^  c^lva^ry* 
together,  and  caufes  and  efTeds  run  into  each  other 
by  a  gradation  fo  imperceptible,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  even  for  the  niceft  eye,  to  difeern  caufes 
from  their  immediate  cited s,  or  to  diftinguiffi  to 
which  among  a  number  of  collateral  circumftances  the 
origin  of  any  particular  event  is  to  he  referred.  The 
age  to  which  we  muft  look  for  the  origin  of  chivalry 
was  Angularly  rude  and  illiterate.  Even  the  principal 
events  of  that  period,  emigrations,  wars,  and  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  fyftems  of  laws  and  forms  of  government, 
have  been  but  imperfedly,  and  in  many  inftances  un¬ 
faithfully,  recorded.  But  the  tranfadions  which  took 
place  in  the  ordinary  c  our  ft  of  civil  and  domeftic  life, 
and  which,  though  lefs  ftriking,  muft  have  always  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  more  remakable  events,  have 
been  generally  thought  unworthy  of  tranfmiffion  to 
pofterity,  and  have  very  feldom  found  a  hiftorian. 

Add  to  thefe  difficulties  which  oppofe  our  refearche* 
on  this  fubjed,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in 
that  age  a  mixed  multitude,  confiding  of  the  abori- 
nal  inhabitants,  who,  though  either  fubdued  by  the 
Roman  arms,  or  at  leaft  compelled  to  retire  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  ftill  obftinately  retained  their  pri¬ 
mitive  manners  and  cu (loirs  ;  Roman  ,  colonies,  and 
fuch  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  thev countries  in  which 
thefe  were  eftablifhed,  as  had  yielded  not  only  to  the 
arms  of  the  Romans,  but  alfo  to  the  influence  of  their 
laws,  arts,  and  manners  •,  and  the  barbarians,  who  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  northern  regions  of  Alia  and  Europe, 
the  wilds  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  diffolved  the  fabric 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  made  themfelves  lords  of 
Europe.  Amid  this  confufion  of  nations,  inllitutions, 

and 
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Chivalry,  and  cuftoms,  it  becomes  almoft  impoftible  to  trace  any 

' - v - ^  regular  feries  of  caufes  and  efFeds, 

Yet  as  the  hiftory  of  that  period  is  not  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  us,  and  the  obfcure  and  imperfect  records 
in  which  it  is  preferved,  while  they  commemorate  the 
more  remarkable  events,  throw  a  faint  light  on  the 
cuftoms,  manners,  and  ordinary  tranfaftions  of  the 
age  5  we  can  at  lead  colled  fome  circumftances,  which, 
if  they  did  not  of  themfelves  give  rife  to  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  chivalry,  muft  certainly  have  co-operated  with 
others  to  that  end.  We  may  even  be  allowed,  if  we 
proceed  with  due  diffidence  and  caution,  to  deduce, 
from  a  confideration  of  the  effed,  fome  inferences  con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe  ;  from  thofe  particulars  of  its  hiftory 
which  are  known  to  us,  we  may  venture  to  carry  ima¬ 
gination  backwards,  under  a  proper  reftraint,  to  thofe 
which  are  hid  under  the  darknefs  of  a  rude  and  illite¬ 
rate  age. 

Diftin&ion  Didindion  of  ranks  appears  to  be  effentially  necef- 
of  ranks  an  fary  to  the  exidence  of  civil  order.  Even  in  the  fim- 
eflential  p]eft  ancJ  ruded  focial  edabli dements,  we  find  not 
mechanifm  merety  l^e  natural  didindions  of  weak  and  drong, 
of  fociety.  young  and  old,  parent  and  child,  hufband  and  wife  ; 

thefe  are  always  accompanied  with  others  which  owe 
their  inditution  to  the  invention  of  man,  and  the  con* 
fent,  either  tacit  or  formal,  of  the  fociety  among  whom 
they  prevail.  In  peace  and  in  war,  fuch  didindions 
are  equally  neceffary  *?  they  conditute  an  effential  and 

4  important  part  of  the  mechanifm  of  fociety. 

The  early  One  of  the  earlied  artificial  didindions  introduced 
pre-emi-  among  mankind,  is  that  which  feparates  the  bold  and 
mi  fit  ary  *  6  Skilful  warrior  from  thofe  whofe  feeblenefs  of  body  and 
character,  mind  renders  them  unable  to  excel  in  dexterity,  dra- 
tagem,  or  valour.  Among  rude  nations,  who  are  but 
imperfedly  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  focial 
order,  this  didindion  is  more  remarkably  eminent 
than  in  any  other  date  of  fociety.  The  ferocity  of 
the  human  charader  in  fuch  a  period  produces  almod 
continual  hodili ties  among  neighbouring  v tribes  j  the 
elements  of  nature,  and  the  brute  inhabitants  of  the 
fored,  are  not  yet  reduced  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  will 
of  man  ;  and  thefe,  with  other  concomitant  circum dan¬ 
ces,  render  the  warrior,  who  is  equally  didinguiffied  by 
cunning  and  valour,  more  ufeful  and  refpedable  than 

5  any  other  charader. 

Subonli-  On  the  fame  principles,  as  the  boundaries  of  fociety 
«atediftinc-  are  enlarged,  and  its  form  becomes  more  complex,  the 
tionsofrank  clafles  into  which  it  is  already  didinguiffied  are  again 
intofociety  Subdivided.  The  invention  of  arts,  and  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  property,  are  the  chief  caufes  of  thefe  new  dif- 
tindions  which  now  arife  among  the  orders  of  fociety  ; 
and  they  extend  their  influence  equally  through  the 
whole  fydem.  Difference  of  armour,  and  different 
modes  of  military  difcipline,  produce  didindion  of  or¬ 
ders  among  thofe  who  pradife  the  arts  of  war ;  while 
other  circumdances,  originating  from  the  fame  general 
caufes,  occafion  fimilar  changes  to  take  place  amidft  the 

6  feenes  of  peace. 

Thediftinc-  None  of  the  new  didindions  which  are  introduced 
ducecHao  amon£  men>  refpe&  to  the  difcipline  and  con- 

the  military  Avar’  confluence  of  the  acquifition  of  pro- 

order  by  the  perty  and  the  invention  of  arts,  is  more  remarkable 
ufeof  caval-  than  that  occafipned  by  the  ufe  of  horfes  in  military 
ry*  expeditions,  and  the  training  of  them  to  the  evolu¬ 

tions  of  the  military  art.  Fire-arms,  it  is  true,  give 
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to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  them  a  greater  fu-  Chivalry, 
periority  over  thofe  to  whom  their  ufe  is  unknown, 
than  what  the  horfeman  poffeffes  over  him  who  fights 
on  foot.  But  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  is  of  fuch  impor¬ 
tance  in  war,  and  the  expence  attending  it  fo  ineonfi- 
derable,  that  wherever  thefe  have  been  introduced, 
they  have  feldom  been  confined  to  one  particular  order 
in  an  army  ;  and,  therefore,  they  produced  indeed  a  re¬ 
markable,  though  tranfient,  didindion  among  different 
nations,  but  edabliffi  no  permanent  didindions  in  the 
armies  in  any  one  nation.  But  to  maintain  a  horfe, 
to  equip  him  with  codly  furniture,  to  manage  him 
with  dexterity  and  vigour,  are  circumdances  which 
have  invariably  produced  a  danding  and  confpicuous 
didindion  among  the  military  order,  wherever  bodies 
of  cavalry  have  been  formed.  The  Roman  equites , 
who,  though  they  became  at  length  a  body  of  ufurers 
and  farmers-general,  were  originally  the  only  body  of 
cavalry  employed  by  the  date,  occupied  a  refpedable 
rank  between  the  fenators  and  the  plebeians  \  and  the 
elegance  and  humanity  of  their  manners  were  fuitable 
to  their  rank.  In  ancient  Greece,  and  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  monarchies  of  Afia,  the  fame  didindion  pre¬ 
vailed  at  a  fimilar  period.  « 

Since  the  circumdances  and  principles  on  which  Military 
this  didindion  depends  are  not  fuch  as  mud  be  con-ddiotfions 
fined  in  their  induence  to  one  particular  nation,  or  one  am?n&  tlie 
region  of  the  glotv,  we  may  hope  to  trace  their  ef-  German?, 
feds  among  the  favage  warriors  of  Scythia  and  Ger¬ 
many,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

From  the  valuable  treatife  of  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Ger- 
manorum ,  we  learn  that,  among  the  German  warriors, 
a  didindion  fomewhat  of  this  nature,  did  adually  fub- 
fid  \  not  fo  much  indeed  a  didindion  between  the 
warrior  who  fought  on  horfeback  and  thofe  who  fought 
on  foot,  as  between  thofe  whom  vigour  of  body  and 
energy  of  mind  enabled  to  brave  all  the  dangers  of 
war,  and  fuch  as,  from  the  imbecility  of  youth,  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  age,  or  the  natural  inferiority  of  their  men¬ 
tal  and  bodily  powers,  were  unequal  to  feenes  of  bard- 
diip  and  deeds  of  valour.  The  youth  was  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  arms  and  join  his  warlike  countrymen  in 
their  military  expeditions  whenever  he  himfelf  thought 
proper  :  there  was  a  certain  age  before  which  he  could 
not  be  inveded  with  armour.  When  he  had  attained 
that  period,  if  not  found  deficient  in  ftrength,  adivity, 
or  courage,  he  was  formally  honoured  with  the  ffiield 
and  the  lance,  called  to  the  duties,  and  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  a  W'arrior. 

Another  fad  worthy  of  notice,  refpeding  the  man-  uefne*1a- 
ners  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany  before  they  eda-bilityof*he 
bliffied  themfelves  in  the  cultivated  provinces  of  the  women  a- 
Roman  empire,  is,  that  their  women,  contrary  to  what  mon£  tl,e 
we  find  among  many  other  rude  nations,  were  trt  ated  Germans* 
with  a  high  degree  of  refptd.  They  did  not  gene¬ 
rally  vie  with  the  men  in  deeds  of  valour,  but  they 
animated  them  by  their  exhortations  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves  in  the  field  ;  and  virgins  efpecially  were  cun- 
fidered  with  a  facred  veneration,  as  endowed  with  pro¬ 
phetic  powers,  capable  of  forefeeing  events  hid  in  the 
womb  of  futurity,  and  even  of  influencing  the  will  of 
the  deities.  Hence,  though  domefiic  duties  were  their 
peculiar  province,  yet  they  were  not  haiffily  treated  nor 
confined  to  a  ftate  of  flavery.  There  appears  indeed 
a  ftriking  analogy  between  the  condition  of  the  women 
Gr  among 
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among  the  rude  foldiers  of  Sparta  and  the  rank  which 
they  occupied  among  the  warlike  cantons  of  Germany. 
Perhaps  indeed  the  German  were  dill  more  honourable 
than  the  Spartan  women  ;  as  they  were  taught  to  wield 
the  magic  weapons  of  fuperftition,  which  in  Greece 
were  appropriated  to  the  priefts. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  forefts  of  Germany 
at  lead,  if  not  the  more  northern  regions  of  Ada  and 
Europe,  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire,  before 
they  penetrated  into  its  provinces,  treated  their  women 
with  a  degree  of  refpedi  unknown  to  mod  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity  ;  that  the  chara&er  of  the  warrior 
was  likewife  highly  honourable,  being  underdood  to 
unite  all  thofe  qualities  which  were  in  the  highed  efti- 
mation  \  and  that  it  was  only  at  a  particular  age,  and 
with  certain  forms,  that  the  youth  were  admitted  to 
bear  arms. 

When  thofe  nations  fallied  from  their  deferts  and 
fored3,  overran  the  Roman  empire,  and  edablifhed 
themfelves  in  its  provinces,  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  their  circumdances  were  remarkable  ;  and  by 
a  natural  influence  it  could  not  but  produce  an  equal¬ 
ly  remarkable  change  in  their  habits,  cudoms,  and 
manners.  The  great  outlines  might  dill  remain  :  but 
they  could  not  now  fail  to  be  filled  up  in  a  different 
manner.  Here,  however,  the  records  of  hidory  are 
peculiarly  imperfe£L  We  have  no  Caefar  or  Tacitus 
to  fupply  fads  or  dired  our  reafonings  \  the  Gothic 
nations  had  not  yet  learned  to  read  and  write  *,  and  the 
Romans  were  fo  depreffed  under  a  fenfe  of  their  own 
miferies,  as  to  be  negligent  of  the  changes  which  hap¬ 
pened  around  them.  But  as  foon  as  the  light  of  hidory 
begins  again  to  dawn,  we  find  that  the  leading  features 
of  the  barbarian  charader  were  not  effaced,  but  only 
modified  in  a  particular  manner,  in  confequence  of  their 
mixing  among  a  more  polifhed  people,  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  acquiring  exten- 
five  power  and  property. 

Thofe  who  fought  on  horfeback  now  began  to  be 
didinguifhed  with  peculiar  honours.  The  manners  of 
the  warrior  too  were  become  more  cultivated,  and  his 
fpirit  more  humane.  Leifure  and  opulence,  with  the 
influence  of  a  polifhed  people,  even  though  in  a  date 
of  da  very,  taught  thofe  barbarians  to  afpire  after  more 
refined  pleafures  and  more  fplendid  amufements  than 
thofe  with  which  they  had  been  before  fatisfied.  The 
influence  of  Chriflianity,  too,  which,  though  grofsly 
corrupted,  was  dill  favourable  to  the  focial  happinefs 
of  mankind,  concurred  to  polifh  their  manners  and 
exalt  their  charader.  Hence  in  the  end  of  the  tenth 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  fee 
knight-errantry,  with  that  romantic  gallantry,  piety, 
and  humanity,  by  which  it  was  principally  didinguifh- 
ed,  make  its  appearance.  At  the  court  of  every 
prince,  count,  or  baron,  jouds  and  tournaments  be¬ 
came  the  favourite  amufements.  At  thofe  entertain¬ 
ments,  fkill  in  arms,  devotion  to  the  fair,  and  gene¬ 
rous  courtefy,  were  all  at  once  cultivated.  About  this 
period  began  the  crufades  ;  and  thefe,  to  which  alone 
feme  have  referred  the  origin  of  chivalry,  though  they 
could  not  give  rife  to  what  was  already  in  exidence, 
yet  moulded  the  form  and  direded  the  fpirit  of  the 
inditution  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  raife  it,  by  a  rapid 
progrels  from  infancy,  as  it  were,  to  full  vigour  and 
maturity.  Its  charader,  as  it  appeared  when  fully 
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formed,  is  well  deferibed  by  an  eloquent  hiftorian  in  chivalry. 


the  following  manner  : 


“  Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  th eGiHoy, 
crufades,  a  revolution  had  taken  place  among  the  Spa-v0^J‘‘ 
niards,  the  Normans,  and  the  French,  which  was  gra-p*  2 
dually  extended  to  the  red  of  Europe.  The  lervice 
of  the  infantry  was  degraded  to  the  plebeians  ;  the  ca¬ 
valry  formed  the  drength  of  the  armies,  and  the  ho¬ 
nourable  name  of  miles ,  or  foldier,  was  confined  to  the 
gentlemen  who  ferved  on  horfeback,  and  were  inveft- 
ed  with  the  charader  of  knighthood.  The  dukes  and 
counts,  who  had  ufurped  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  di¬ 
vided  the  provinces  among  their  faithful  barons  :  the 
barons  didributed  among  their  vaffals  their  fiefs  or  be¬ 
nefices  of  their  jurifdidion  \  and  thefe  military  tenants, 
the  peers  of  each  other  and  of  their  lord,  compofed 
the  noble  or  equedrian  order,  which  difdained  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  peafant  or  burgher  as  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  themfelves.  The  dignity  of  their  birth  was  pre- 
ferved  by  pure  and  equal  alliances  ;  their  fons  alone 
who  could  produce  four  quarters  or  lines  of  ancedry, 
without  fpot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  a  valiant  plebeian  was 
fometimes  enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  fword,  and 
became  the  father  of  a  new  race.  A  fingle  kr.ight 
could  impart,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  character 
which  he  received  ;  and  the  warlike  fovereigns  of  Eu¬ 
rope  derived  more  glory  from  this  perfonal  diftindtion 
than  from  the  luftre  of  their  diadem.  This  ceremony 
was  in  its  own  origin  fimple  and  profane  *,  the  candidate, 
after  fome  previous  trial,  was  inveded  with  his  fword 
and  fpurs  \  and  his  cheek  or  (boulder  was  touched 
with  a  dight  blow,  as  an  emblem  of  the  lad  affront 
which  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  endure.  But  fuper- 
dition  mingled  in  every  public  and  private  adlion  of 
life  :  In  the  holy  wars,  it  fandlified  the  profeflion  of 
and  the  order  of  chivalry  was  aflimilated  in  its 


rights  and  privileges  to  the  facred  orders  of  priedhood. 
The  bath  and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were  an 
indecent  copy  of  the  regeneration  of  baptifm  :  his 
fword,  which  he  offered  on  the  altar,  was  bleffed  by 
the  miniders  of  religion  ;  his  folemn  reception  was 
preceded  by  fads  and  vigils  5  and  he  was  created  a 
knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St  George,  and  of  St 
Michael  the  archangel.  He  fwore  to  accomplifti  the 
duties  of  his  profeflion  *,  and  education,  example,  and 
the  public  opinion  were  the  inviolable  guardians  of  his 
oath.  As  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies,  he 


devoted  himfelf  to  fpeak  the  truth  \  to  maintain  the 


right,  to  prote£l  the  di  ft  re  fled  ;  to  pradlife  courtefij ,  a 
virtue  lefs  familiar  to  the  ancients  ;  to  purfue  the  infi¬ 
dels  }  to  defpife  the  allurements  of  eafe  and  fafety  ; 
and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous  adventure  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  charadler.  The  abufe  of  the  fame  fpirit 
provoked  the  illiterate  knight  to  difdain  the  arts  of 
induftry  and  peace  ;  to  efteem  himfelf  the  foie  judge 
and  avenger  of  his  own  injuries  5  and  proudly  to  ne- 
gledt  the  laws  of  civil  fociety  and  military  difeipline. 
Yet  the  benefits  of  this  inftitution,  to  refine  the  temper 
of  barbarians,  and  to  infufe  fome  principles  of  faith, 
juftice,  and  humanity,  were  ftrongly  felt,  and  have  been 
often  obferved.  The  afperity  of  national  prejudice 
was  foftened  5  and  the  community  of  religion  and  arras 
fpread  a  fimilar  colour  and  generous  emulation  over 
the  face  of  Chriflendom.  Abroad,  in  enterprife  and 

pilgrimage  $ 
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Chivalry,  pilgrimage  ;  at  home,  In  martial  exercife,  the  war- 
■  riorS  of  every  country  were  perpetually  ailociated  ;  and 

Impartial  tafte  mull  prefer  a  Gothic  tournament  to 
the  Olympic  games  of  claftic  antiquity.  Inftead  of  the 
naked  fpe&acles  which  corrupted  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  and  banilhed  from  the  fkdium  the  virgins 
and  matrons,  the  pompous  decoration  of  the  lids  was 
crowned  with  the  prefence  of  the  chafte  and  high-born 
beauty,  from  whofe  hands  the  conqueror  received  the 
prize  of  his  dexterity  and  courage.  .  The  fkill  and 
ftrength  that  were  exerted  in  wreftling  and  boxing 
bear  a  diftant  and  doubtful  relation  to  the  merit  of  a 
foldier ;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they  were  invented  in 
France,  and  eagerly  adopted  both  in  the  eaft  and  weft, 
prefented  a  lively  image  of  the  bufmefs  of  the  field. 
The  Angle  combat,  the  general  fkirmifh,  the  defence 
of  a  pafs  or  caftle,  were  rehearfed  as  in  adual  fervice  ; 
and  the  conteft,  both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  fuperior  management  of  the  horfe  and 
lance.  The  lance  was  the  proper  and  peculiar  wea¬ 
pon  of  the  knight :  his  horfe  was  of  a  large  and  heavy 
breed;  but  this  charger,  till  he  was  roufed  by  the  ap¬ 
proaching  danger,  was  ufually  led  by  an  attendant, 
and  he  quietly  rod  a  pad  or  palfrey  of  a  more  eafy 
pace.  His  helmet  and  fword,  his  greaves  and  buck¬ 
ler,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  defcribe  ;  but  I  may 
remark,  that  at  the  period  of  the  crufades,  the  armour 
■was  lefs  ponderous  than  in  later  times ;  and  that,  in¬ 
ftead  of  a  maffy  cuirafs,  his  breaft  was  defended  by  a 
hauberk  or  coat  of  mail.  When  their  long  lances 
were  fixed  in  the  reft,  the  warriors  furioufly  fpurred 
their  horfes  againft  the  foe ;  and  the  light  cavalry  of 
the  Turks  and  Arabs  could  feldom  ftand  againft  the 
dire&  and  impetuous  weight  of  their  charge.  Each 
knight  was  attended  to  the  field  by  bis  faithful  fquire, 
a  youth  of  equal  birth  and  fimilar  hopes ;  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  archers  and  men  at  arms  ;  and  four,  or 
five,  or  fix  foldiers,  were  computed  as  the  furniture  of 
a  complete  lance .  In  the  expeditions  to  the  neigh¬ 

bouring  kingdoms  or  tbe  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of 
the  feudal  tenure  no  longer  fubfifted  ;  the  voluntary 
fervice  of  the  knights  and  their  followers  was  either 
prompted  by  zeal  or  attachment,  or  purchafed  with  re¬ 
wards  and  promifes  ;  and  the  numbers  of  each  fqua- 
dron  were  meafured  by  the  power,  the  wealth,  and 
the  fame  of  each  independent  chieftain.  They  were 
diftinguifhed  by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat,  and  his 
cry  of  war :  and  the  moft  ancient  families  of  Europe 
muft  feek  in  thefe  achievements  the  origin  and  proof 
of  their  nobility.” 

The  refpe&able  author  of  the  Letters  on  Chivalry 
and  Romance,  traces,  with  great  ingenuity  and  erudi¬ 
tion,  a  ftrong  refemblance  between  the  manners  of  the 
age  of  chivalry  and  thofe  of  the  old  heroic  ages  deli- 
I0  neated  by  Homer. 

The  refem-  There  is,  fays  he,  a  remarkable  correfpondence  be- 
blance  be-  tween  the  manners  of  the  old  heroic  times,  as  painted 
by  their  great  romancer  Homer,  and  thofe  which  are 
reprefented  to  us  in  the  modern  books  of  knight-er¬ 
rantry.  A  fa&  of  which  no  good  account  can  be  gi¬ 
ven,  but  by  another  not  lefs  certain  ;  that  the  political 
ftate  of  Greece,  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  its  ftory, 
was  fimilar  in  many  refpe&s  to  that  of  Europe,  as 
broken  by  the  feudal  fyftem  into  an  infinite  number  of 
petty  independent  governments; 


tween  he¬ 
roic  and 
Gothic 
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Some  obvious  circumftances  of  agreement  between  the  chivalry, 
heroic  and  Gothic  manners  may  be  worth  putting  down.  ' - / - ' 

I.  The  military  enthufiafm  ol  the  barons  is  but  of 
a  piece  with  the  fanaticilm  of  the  heroes.  Hence  the 
fame  particularity  of  defcription  in  the  accounts  of 
battles,  wounds,  deaths,  in  the  Greek  poet  as  in  tbe 
Gothic  romancers.  Hence  the  minute  curiofity  in 
the  difplay  of  their  dreffes,  arms,  accoutrements.  The 
minds  of  all  men  being  occupied  with  warlike  images 
and  ideas,  were  much  gratified  by  thofe  details,  which 
appear  cold  and  unaffe&ing  to  modern  readers. 

We  hear  much  of  knights  errant  encountering  gi¬ 
ants  and  quelling  favages  in  books  of  chivalry.  Thefe 
giants  were  opprefiive  feudal  lords  5  and  every  lord 
was  to  be  met  with,  like  the  giant,  in  his  ftrong-hold 
or  caftle.  Their  dependents  of  a  lower  form,  who 
imitated  the  violence  of  their  fuperiors,  and  had  not 
their  caftles  but  lurking  places,  were  the  favages  of 
romance.  The  greater  lord  was  called  a  giant  for  his 
power  ;  the  lefs,  a  favage  for  his  brutality. 

2.  Another  terror  of  the  Gothic  ages  was  monfters, 
dragons,  and  ferpents.  Their  ftories  were  received  in 
thofe  days  for  feveral  reafons :  1.  From  the  vulgar  be¬ 
lief  of  enchantments  :  2.  From  their  being  reported 
on  the  faith  of  eaftern  tradition,  by  adventurers  from 
the  Holy  Land  :  3.  In  ftill  later  times,  from  the  ftrange 
things  told  and  believed  on  the  difcovery  of  the  new 
world. 

In  all  thefe  refpe&s,  Greek  antiquity  refembles  the 
Gothic.  For  what  are  Homer’s  Laeftrigons  and  Cy¬ 
clops,  but  bands  of  lawlefs  favages,  with  each  of  them 
a  giant  of  enormous  fize  at  their  head  ?  And  what  are 
the  Grecian  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Thefeus,  but 
knights-errant,  the  exaft  counterparts  of  Sir  Launce- 
lot  and  Amadis  de  Gaul  ? 

3.  The  oppreftions  which  it  was  the  glory  of  the 
knights  to  avenge,  were  frequently  carried  on,  as  we 
are  told,  by  the  charms  and  enchantments  of  women . 

Thefe  charms,  we  may  fuppofe,  are  often  metapho¬ 
rical  ;  as  exprefling  only  the  blandifhments  of  the  fex. 
Sometimes  they  are  taken  to  be  real,  the  ignorance 
of  thofe  ages  acquiefcing  in  fuch  conceits.  And  are 
not  thofe  ftories  matched  by  thofe  of  Calypfo  and 
Circe,  the  enchantreffes  of  the  Greek  poet  ? 

4.  Robbery  and  piracy  were  honourable  in  both  : 
fo  far  were  they  from  refle&ing  any  diferedit  on  the 
ancient  or  modern  redrejfers  of  wrongs.  What  ac¬ 
count  can  be  given  of  this,  but  that,  in  the  feudal 
times,  and  in  the  early  days  of  Greece,  when  govern¬ 
ment  was  weak,  and  unable  to  redrefs  the  injuries  of 
petty  fovereigns,  it  would  be  glorious  for  private  ad¬ 
venturers  to  undertake  this  work  ;  and,  if  they  could 
accomplifh  it  in  no  other  way,  to  pay  them  in  kind  by 
downright  plunder  and  rapine  ? 

5.  Baftardy  was  in  credit  with  both.  They  were 
extremely  watchful  over  the  chaftity  of  their  own  wo¬ 
men  ;  but  fuch  as  they  could  feize  upon  in  the  ene¬ 
my’s  quarter,  were  lawful  prize.  Or  if,  at  any  time* 
they  tranfgrefled  in  this  fort  at  home,  the  fault  was 
covered  by  an  ingenious  fi&ion.  The  offspring  was 
reputed  divine.  Their  greater  heroes  were  the  fruit 
of  goddeffes  approached  by  mortals  ;  j'uft  as  we  hear 
of  the  doughtieft  knights  being  born  of  fairies. 

6.  With  the  greateft  fiercenefs  and  favagenefs  of 
charafler,  the  utmoft  generofity,  hofpitality,  and  cour- 

G  2  tefy, 
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Chivalry,  tefy,  were  imputed  to  the  heroic  ages.  Achilles  was 

- — '  at  once  the  moft  relentlefs,  vindi&ive,  implacable,  and 

the  friendlieft  of  men.  We  have  the  very  fame  repre- 
fentation  in  the  Gothic  romances.  As  in  thofe  law- 
lefs  times,  dangers  and  diftrefies  of  all  kinds  abounded, 
there  would  be  the  fame  demand  for  compafiion,  gen- 
tlenefs,  and  generous  attachment  to  the  unfortunate, 
thofe  efpecially  of  their  own  clan,  as  of  refen tment, 
rage,  and  animofity  againft  their  enemies. 

.  7.  Again,  the  martial  games  celebrated  in  ancient 

Greece,  on  great  and  folemri  occafions,  had  the  fame 
origin  and  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  tournaments  of  the 
Gothic  warriors. 

8.  Laftly,  the  paffion  for  adventures  fo  natural  in 
their  fiuation,  would  be  as  naturally  attended  with 
the  love  of  praife  and  glory.  Hence  the  fame  encou¬ 
ragement,  in  the  old  Greek  and  Gothic  times,  to  pa- 
negyrifts  and  poets.  In  the  affairs  of  religion  and 
gallantry,  indeed,  the  refemblance  between  the  hero 

*  and  the  knight  is  not  fo  flriking.  But  the  religious 
chara£ter  of  the  knight  was  an  accident  of  the  times, 
and  no  proper  effeft  of  his  civil  condition.  And  that 
his  devotion  for  the  fair  fex  fhould  fo  far  furpafs  that  of 
the  hero,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  fyflem  here  advanced. 
For  the  confideration  had  of  the  females  in  the  feudal 
conftitutiou,  will  of  itfelf  account  for  this  deference. 
It  made  them  capable  of  fucceeding  to  fiefs,  as  well 
as  the  men.  And  does  not  one  inflantly  perceive  what 
refpeft  and  dependence  this  privilege  would  draw  upon 
them  ? 

*  It  was  of  great  confequence  who  fhould  obtain  the 
favour  of  a  rich  heirefs.  And  though,  in  the  Arid 
feudal  times,  fhe  wras  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  power  and 
at  the  difpofal  of  her  fuperior  lord,  yet  this  rigid  date 
of  things  did  not  laft  long.  Hence  we  find  fume  di- 
ftreff^d  damfel  was  the  fpring  and  mover  of  every 
knight’s  adventure.  She  was  to  be  refcued  by  his 
arms,  or  won  by  the  fame  and  admiration  of  his 
prowefs.  The  plain  meaning  of  all  which  was  this  : 
That  as,  in  thefe  turbulent  times,  a  prote&or  was  necef- 
fary  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  fex,  fo  the  courteous  and 
valorous  knight  was  to  approve  himfelf  fully  qualified 
for  that  purpofe. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  two  poems  of  Homer 
were  intended  to  expofe  the  mifchiefs  and  inconve¬ 
niences  arifing  from  the  political  date  of  Old  Greece  : 
the  Iliad,  the  diflenfions  that  naturally  fprung  up  a  - 
mong  independent  chiefs ;  and  the  Ody (Jey ,  the  info- 
lence  of  their  greater  fubje&s,  more  efpecially  when 
unreftrained  by  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign.  And 
can  any  thing  more  exa&ly  refemble  the  condition  of 
the  feudal  times,  when,  on  occafion  of  any  great  en- 
terprife,  as  that  of  the  crufades,  the  defigns  of  the 
confederate  Chriftian  dates  were  perpetually  fruftra- 
ted,  or  interrupted  at  lead,  by  the  diffenfions  of  their 
leaders ;  and  their  affairs  at  home,  as  perpetually  di- 
ftreffed  and  difdrdered  by  the  rebellious  ufurpations  of 
their  greater  vaffals  ?  Jerufalem  was  to  the  European 
what  Troy  had  been  to  the  Grecian  princes.  See  the 
article  KNIGHT. 

Chivalry,  in  Law ,  is  ufed  for  a  tenure  of  lands 
by  knight’s  fervice,  whereby  the  knight  was  bound 
to  perform  fervice  in  war  unto  the  king,  or  the  mefne 
lord  of  whom  he  held  by  that  tenure.  And  chivalry 
was  either  general  or  fpecial :  general ,  when  it  was 


only  in  the  feoffment  that  the  tenant  held  per  fervitium  Chivalry. 
militare ,  without  any  fpecincation  of  fergeantry,  efcu-  — • 1 
age,  &c. ;  fpecial,  when  it  was  declared  particularly 
by  what  kind  of  knight  fervice  the  land  was  held. 

For  the  better  underdanding  of  this  tenure  it  hath 
been  obferved,  that  there  is  no  land  but  is  holden  me¬ 
diately  or  immediately  of  the  crown  by  fome  fervice  j 
and  therefore  all  freeholds  that  are  to  us  and  our  heirs, 
are  called  feuda  or  feoda,  “  fees  5”  as  proceeding  from 
the  king  for  fome  fmall  yearly  rent,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  fuch  fervices  as  were  originally  laid  upon  the 
land  at  the  donation  thereof.  For  as  the  king  gave 
to  the  great  nobles,  his  immediate  tenants,  large  poflef- 
fions  for  ever,  to  hold  of  him  for  this  or  that  fervice  or 
rent  \  fo  they  in  time  parcelled  out  to  fuch  others  as 
they  liked  the  fame  lands  for  rents  and  fervices  as  they 
thought  good  }  and  thefe  fervices  were  by  Littleton 
divided  into  two  kinds,  chivalry  and  focage ;  the  firft 
whereof  was  martial  and  military,  the  other  ruflical. 

Chivalry,  therefore,  was  a  tenure  of  fervice,  whereby 
the  tenant  was  obliged  to  perform  fome  noble  or  mili¬ 
tary  office  unto  his  lord  :  and  it  was  of  two  kinds  5  ei¬ 
ther  regal,  that  is,  held  only  of  the  king  ;  or  common , 
where  held  of  a  common  perfon.  That  which  might 
be  held  only  of  the  king  was  called  fervitium ,  or  fergen - 
tin;  and  was  again  divided  into  grand  and  petit  ferje- 
antry.  The  grand  ferjeantry  was  where  one  held  lands 
of  the  king  by  fervice,  which  he  ought  to  do  in  his 
own  perfon  :  as,  to  bear  the  king’s  banner  or  fpear,  to 
lead  his  hoft,  to  find  men  at  arms  to  fight,  &c.  Petit 
ferjeantry  was  when  a  man  held  lands  of  the  king,  to 
yield  him  annually  fome  fmall  thing  towards  his  wars, 
as  a  fword,  dagger,  bow,  &c.  Chivalry  that  might 
be  holden  of  a  common  perfon  was  termed  fcutagium , 

“  efcuage  $”  that  is,  fervice  of  the  fhield  5  which  was 
either  uncertain  or  certain.” 

Ffcuage  uncertain,  was  like  wife  two-fold :  fir  A,  where 
the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  his  lord,  going  in  per¬ 
fon  to  the  king’s  wars,  either  himfelf,  or  fending  a  fuf- 
ficient  man  in  his  place,  there  to  be  maintained  at  his 
expence,  fo  long  as  was  agreed  upon  between  the  lord 
and  his  firft  tenant  at  the  granting  of  the  fee  *,  and  the 
days  of  fuch  fervice  feem  to  have  been  rated  by  the 
quantity  of  land  fo  holden  \  as,  if  it  extended  to  a  whole 
knight’s  fee,  then  the  tenant  was  to  follow  his  lord  40 
days  j  and  if  but  to  half  a  knight’s  fee,  then  20  days  \ 
if  a  fourth  part,  then  ten  days,  &c.  The  other  kind 
of  this  efcuage  was  called  cafle  ward,  where  the  tenant 
was  obliged,  by  himfelf,  or  fome  other,  to  defend  a 
caftle  as  often  as  it  fhould  come  to  his  turn.  And  thefe 
were  called  efcuage  uncertain  ;  becaufe  it  was  uncertain 
how  often  a  man  fhould  be  called  to  follow  his  lord  to 
the  wars,  or  to  defend  a  caftle,  and  what  his  charge 
would  be  therein. 

Efcuage  certain,  was  where  the  tenure  was  fet  at  a 
certain  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  fuch  fer¬ 
vice  ;  as  that  a  man  fhould  pay  yearly  for  every  knight’s 
fee  20s.  for  half  a  knight’s  fee  10s.  or  fome  like  rate  5 
and  this  fervice,  becaufe  it  is  drawn  to  a  certain  rent, 
groweth  to  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  not  merely  focage, 
and  yet  focage  in  effect,  being  now  neither  perfonal 
fervice  nor  uncertain.  The  tenure  called  chivalry  had 
other  Conditions  annexed  to  it  :  but  there  is  a  great 
alteration  made  in  thefe  things  by  the  flat.  12  Car.  II. 
c.  24.  whereby  tenures  by  knight’s  fervice  of  the  king, 

or 
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Chivalry,  or  any  other  perfon  in  capite,  &c.  and  the  fruits  and 
— '  v,.— \  confequences  thereof,  are  taken  away  and  difcharged  ; 

and  all  tenures  are  to  be  conftrued  and  adjudged  to  be 
free  and  common  foccage,  &c. 

Court  of  ChIVALRT ,  a  court  formerly  held  before 
the  lord  high  conftable  and  earl  marshal  of  England 
jointly,  and  having  both  civil  and  criminal  jurifdic- 
tion  ;  but  fince  the  attainder  of  Stafford  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  under  Henry  VIII.  and  the  confequent  extin- 
guifhment  of  the  office  of  lord  high  conftable,  it  hath 
ufually,  with  refpeft  to  civil  matters,  been  heard  be¬ 
fore  the  earl  marlhal  only.  This  court,  by  ftat.  13. 
Rich.  II.  c.  2.  hath  cognizance  of  contrafls  and  other 
matters  touching  deeds  of  arras  and  war,  as  well  out 
of  the  realm  as  in  it.  And  from  its  fentences  lies  an 
immediate  appeal  to  the  king  in  perfon.  This  court 
Was  in  great  reputation  in  the  times  of  pure  chivalry  ; 
and  afterwards  during  the  Englifh  connexions  with 
the  continent,  by  the  territories  which  their  princes 
held  in  France  ;  but  it  is  now  grown  almoft  entirely 
out  of  ufe,  on  account  of  the  feeblenefs  of  its  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  want  of  power  to  enforce  its  judgments;  as 
it  can  neither  fine  nor  imprifon,  not  being  a  court  of 
record. 

1.  The  civil  jurifdi6lion  of  this  court  of  chivalry 
is  principally  in  two  points  ;  the  redrefling  injuries  of 
honour,  and  correcting  encroachments  in  matters  of 
coat-armour,  precedency,  and  other  diftindlions  of  fa¬ 
milies.  As  a  court  of  honour,  it  is  to  give  fatisfac- 
tion  to  all  fuch  a3  are  aggrieved  in  that  point  5  a 
point  of  a  nature  fo  nice  and  delicate,  that  its  wrongs 
and  injuries  efcape  the  notice  of  the  common  law, 
and  yet  are  fit  to  be  redreffed  fomewhere.  Such,  for 
inftance,  as  calling  a  man  coward ,  or  giving  him  the 
lie  ;  for  which,  as  they  are  productive  of  no  imme¬ 
diate  damage  to  his  perfon  or  property,  no  aClion  will 
lie  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  ;  and  yet  they  are 
flich  injuries  as  will  prompt  every  man  of  fpirit  to 
demand  fome  honourable  amends  ;  which,  by  the  an¬ 
cient  law  of  the  land,  was  given  in  the  court  of  chi¬ 
valry.  But  modern  refolutions  have  determined,  that 
how  much  foever  a  jurifdiClion  may  be  expedient,  yet 
no  aCtion  for  words  will  at  prefent  lie  therein.  And 
it  hath  always  been  moft  clearly  holden,  that  as  this 
court  cannot  meddle  with  any  thing  determinable  by 
common  law,  it  therefore  can  give  no  pecuniary  fatif- 
faCtion  or  damages  ;  inafmuch  as  the  quantity  and 
determination  thereof  is  ever  of  common  law  cog¬ 
nizance.  And  therefore  this  court  of  chivalry  can  at 
moft  order  reparation  in  point  of  honour  ;  as  to  compel 
the  defendant  mendacium  Jibi  ipjt  imponere,  or  to  take 
the  lie  that  he  has  given  upon  himfelf,  or  to  make 
flich  other  fubmiflion  as  the  laws  of  honour  may  re¬ 
quire.  As  to  the  other  point  of  its  civil  jurifdiClion, 
the  redrefling  of  ufurpations  and  encroachments  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  heraldry  and  coat-armour;  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
this  court,  according  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  adjuft 
the.  right  and  armorial  enfigns,  bearings,  crefts,  fup- 
porters,  pennons,  &c. ;  and  alfo  rights  of  places  or 
precedence,  where  the  king’s  patent  or  aCl  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  cannot  be  overruled  by  this  court,  have 
not  already  determined  it.  The  proceedings  of  this 
court  are  by  petition  in  a  fummary  way  ;  and  the  trial 
not  by  a  jury  of  12  men,  but  by  witneffes,  or  by  com- 
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bat.  But  as  it  cannot  imprifon,  not  being  a  court  of  chivalry 
record  $  and  as,  by  the  refolutions  of  the  fuperior  (1 
courts,  it  is  now  confined  to  fo  narrow  and  reftrained  ^lnum 
a  jurifdiClion,  it  has  fallen  into  contempt.  The  mar-  ,  * 

fhalling  of  coat-armour,  which  was  formerly  the  pride 
and  ftudy  of  all  the  beft  families  in-  the  kingdom,  is 
now  greatly  difregarded  ;  and  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  certain  officers  and  attendants  upon  this  court,  cal¬ 
led  heralds ,  whp  confider  it  only  as  a  matter  of  lucre, 
and  not  of  juftice  ;  whereby  fuch  falfity  and  confufion 
have  crept  into  their  records  (which  ought  to  be  the 
Handing  evidence  of  families,  defcents,  and  coat-ar¬ 
mour),  that  though  formerly  fome  credit  has  been  paid 
to  their  teftimony,  now  even  their  common  feal  wilt 
not  be  received  as  evidence  in  any  court  of  juftice  in 
the  kingdom.  But  their  original  vifitation  books,  com¬ 
piled  when  progreffes  were  folemnly  and  regularly 
made  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  inquire  into 
the  ftate  of  families,  and  to  regifter  fuch  marriages 
and  defcents  as  were  verified  to  them  upon  oath,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  good  evidence  of  pedigrees. 

2.  As  a  criminal  court,  when  held  before  the  lord 
high  conftable  of  England  jointly  with  the  earl  mar- 
(hal,  it  had  jurifdi&ion  over  pleas  of  life  and  member, 
arifing  in  matters  of  arms  and  deeds  of  war,  as  well 
out  of  the  realm  as  within  it.  But  the  criminal  as 
well,  as  civil  part  of  its  authority  is  fallen  into  entire 
difufe,  there  having  been  no  permanent  high  conftable 
of  England  (but  only  pro  hac  vice ,  at  coronations  and 
the  like)*  fince  the  attainder  and  execution  of  Stafford 
duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  13th  year  of  Henry  VIII.; 
the  authority  and- charge,  both  in  war  and  peace,  be¬ 
ing  deemed  too  ample  for  a  fubjeft  ;  fo  ample,  that 
when  the  chief  juftice  Fineux  was  alked  by  King  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII,  how  far  they  extended  ?  he  declined  an- 
fvvering,  and  faid,  the.  decifion  of  that  queftion  be¬ 
longed  to  the  law  of  arms,  and  not  to  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

CHIVES,  or  Stamina,  in  Botany ,  are  (lender  thread-  * 
like  fubftances,  generally  placed  within  the  bloffom,  and- 
furrounding  the  PoiNTAL,  or  PiSTILLUM.  They  are 
formed  of  the  woody  fu  fiance  of  the  plant. 

CHIUM  MARMOR,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  name  of  a  black  marble,  called  alfo  the  la¬ 
pis  objidianus .  It  is  very  hard,  and  of  a  fine  blacky 
and,  befide  the  many  ufes  which  the  ancients  put  it  to, 
is  well  known  among  our  goldfmiths  by  the  name  of 
the  toucliflone ;  moft  of  them  being  furnifhed  with 
nothing  better  for  this  purpofe  than  a  piece  of  this  : 
though  the  bafaltes,  which  may  be  had  plentifully 
enough,  is  greatly  preferable  for  thofe  ufes  ;  any  black 
marble,  however,  that  is  tolerably  hard,  will  do.  There 
is  a  very  fine  and  elegantly  fmooth  marble,  of  a  com¬ 
pact  texture,  and  fine  gloffy  black,  but  Ihowing  no 
glittering  particles  when  freftv  broken,  as  moft  of  the 
black  marbles  do.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  cuts  with 
difficulty,  but  is  capable  of  the  higheft  polifti  of  any 
marble.  The  ancients  had  it  from  Ethiopia  and  the 
ifland  of  Chios  ;  we  have  it  from  Italy. 

CHIUM  Vinum,  Chian  Wine ,  or  wine  of  the  growth 
of  the  ifland  of  Chios,  now  Scio,  is  commended  by 
Diofcorides  as  affording  good  nourifhment,  fit  to  drink, 
lefs  difpofed  to  intoxicate,  endued  with  the  virtue  of 
reftraining  defluxions,  and  a  proper  ingredient  in  oph* 

thalmicu: 
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Cliium  thalmic  medicines.  Hence  Scribonius  Largus  directs 
Vinum  the  dry  ingredients  in  collyria  for  the  eyes  to  be  made 
p,,  up  with  Chian  wine. 

unocoiate.  CHIUN>  or  Chevan,  in  Hebrew  antiquity.  We 
meet  with  this  word  in  the  prophet  Amos,  cited  in  the 
A£ls  of  the  Apoftles.  St  Luke  reads  the  paffage 
thus:  “  Ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the 
liar  of  your  god  Remphan,  figures  which  ye  made  to 
worlhip  them.”  The  import  of  the  Hebrew  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  kings, 
and  the  pedeftal  (the  chiun)  of  your  images,  the  liar  of 
your  gods,  which  ye  made  to  yourfelves.”  The  Sep- 
tuagint  in  all  probability  read  Repham  or  Revan ,  in- 
Head  of  Chiun  or  Chevan ,  and  took  the  pedeftal  for  a 
god. 

Some  fay  that  the  Septuagint,  who  made  their  tranf- 
lation  in  Egypt,  changed  the  word  Chiun  into  that  of 
Remphan ,  becaufe  they  had  the  fame  fignification.  M. 
Bafnage,  in  his  book  entitled  Jewijh  Antiquities ,  after 
having  difcourfed  a  good  deal  upon  Ckion ,  or  Remphan , 
concludes  that  Moloch  was  the  fun,  and  Chion ,  Chiun , 
or  Remphan ,  the  moon. 

CHLAMYS,  in  antiquity,  a  military  habit  worn 
by  the  ancients  over  the  tunica.  It  belonged  to  the 
patricians,  and  was  the  fame  in  the  time  of  war  that 
the  toga  was  in  the  time  of  peace.  This  fort  of  gown 
was  called  pi£ia ,  from  the  rich  embroidery  with  figures 
in  Phrygian  work;  and  purpurea ,  becaufe  the  ground¬ 
work  was  purple.  The  chlamydes  of  the  emperors 
were  all  purple,  adorned  with  a  golden  and  embroider¬ 
ed  border. 

CHLOEIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  celebrated  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Ceres,  to  whom,  under  the  name 
XAojj,  i.  e .  graft ,  they  facrificed  a  ram. 

CHLORA.  See  Botany  Index. 

CHLOROSIS,  in  Medicine ,  a  difeafe,  commonly 
called  the  green  jickneft,  incident  to  young  girls.  See 
Medicine  Index. 

CHOCOLATE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  pafte  or 
cake  prepared  of  certain  ingredients,  the  bafis  of  which 
is  cacao.  See  Cacao. 

The  Indians,  in  their  firft  making  of  chocolate,  ufed 
to  roaft  the  cacao  in  earthen  pots  ;  and  having  after¬ 
wards  cleared  it  of  the  hulks,  and  bruifed  it  between 
two  ftones,  they  made  it  into  cakes  with  their  hands. 
The  Spaniards  improved  this  method.  When  the  cacao 
is  properly  roafted  and  well  cleaned,  they  pound  it  in 
a  mortar,  to  reduce  it  into  a  coarfe  mafs,  which  they 
afterwards  grind  on  a  ftone  till  it  be  of  the  utmoft  fine- 
nefs :  the  pafte  being  fufficiently  ground,  is  put  quite 
hot  into  tin  moulds,  in  which  it  congeals  in  a  very 
little  time.  The  form  of  thefe  moulds  is  arbitrary ; 
the  cylindrical  ones,  holding  two  or  three  pounds,  are 
the  moft  proper,  becaufe  the  bigger  the  cakes  are,  the 
longer  they  will  keep.  Obferve,  that  thefe  cakes  are 
very  liable  to  take  any  good  or  bad  fcent,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  muft  be  carefully  wrapt  up  in  paper,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place.  Complaints  are  made,  that  the 
Spaniards  mix  with  the  cacao  nuts  too  great  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  befides  other  drugs  with¬ 
out  number,  as  roulk,  ambergris,  &c.  The  grocers 
of  Paris  ufe  few  or  none  of  thefe  ingredients  ;  they 
only  choofe  the  beft  nuts,  which  are  called  caracca , 
from  the  place  from  whence  they  are  brought ;  and 


with  thefe  they  mix  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  cinnamon,  Chocolate 
the  frefheft  vanilla,  and  the  fineft  fugar,  but  very  fel-  11 
dom  any  cloves.  In  England  the  chocolate  is  made  ,  Chcerilus, 
of  the  fimple  cacao,  excepting  that  fometimes  fugar  ~r  y~  J 
and  fometimes  vanilla  is  added. 

Chocolate  ready  made,  and  cacao  pafte,  are  prohi¬ 
bited  to  be  imported  from  any  part  beyond  the  feas. 

If  made  and  fold  in  Great  Britain,  it  pays  inland  duty 
is.  6d.  per  lb.  avoirdupoife  :  it  muft  be  inclofed  in  pa¬ 
pers  containing  one  pound  each,  and  produced  at  the 
excife  office  to  be  ftamped.  Upon  three  days  no¬ 
tice  given  to  the  officer  of  excife,  private  families  may 
make  chocolate  for  their  own  ufe,  provided  no  lefs 
than  half  an  hundred  weight  of  nuts  be  made  at  one 
time. 

The  chocolate  made  in  Portugal  and  Spain  is  not 
near  fo  well  prepared  as  the  Englifh,  depending  per¬ 
haps  on  the  machine  employed  there,  viz.  the  double 
cylinder,  which  feems  very  well  calculated  for  exadl 
triture.  If  perfectly  prepared,  no  oil  appears  on  the 
folution.  London  chocolate  gives  up  no  oil  like  the 
foreign  ;  and  it  alfo  may  in  fome  meafure  depend  on 
the  thicknefs  of  the  preparation.  The  folution  requires 
more  care  than  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  proper 
to  break  it  down,  and  difiblve  it  thoroughly  in  cold 
water  by  milling  it  with  the  chocolate  ftick.  If  heat 
is  applied,  it  fhould  be  done  flowly ;  for,  if  fuddenly 
the  heat  will  not  only  coagulate  it,  but  feparate  the 
oil  ;  and  therefore  much  boiling  after  it  is  diflblved  is 
hurtful.  Chocolate  is  commonly  required  by  people  of 
weak  ftomachs  ;  but  often  rejedled  for  want  of  proper 
preparation.  When  properly  prepared,  it  is  eafily  dif- 
folved  ;  and  an  excellent  food  where  a  liquid  nutrient 
vegetable  one  is  required,  and  is  lefs  flatulent  than  any 
of  the  farinaeea. 

Mr  Henley,  an  ingenious  eleflrician,  has  lately  dis¬ 
covered  that  chocolate,  frefh  from  the  mill,  as  it  cools 
in  the  tin  pans  into  which  it  is  received,  becomes 
ftrongly  eleflrical  ;  and  that  it  retains  this  property 
for  fome  time  after  it  has  been  turned  out  of  the  pans, 
but  foon  lofes  it  by  handling.  The  power  may  be  once 
or  twice  renewed  by  melting  it  again  in  an  iron  ladle, 
and  pouring  it  into  the  tin  pans  as  at  firft  ;  but  when 
it  becomes  dry  and  powdery,  the  power  is  not  capable 
of  being  revived  by  fimple  melting:  but  if  a  fmall 
quantity  of  olive-oil  be  added,  and  well  mixed  with 
the  chocolate  in  the  ladle,  its  eleflricity  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  reftored  by  cooling  it  in  the  tin-pan  as  before. 

From  this  experiment  he  conjeflures,  that  there  is  a 
great  affinity  between  carbonic  acid  and  the  eleftric 
fluid,  if  indeed  they  be  not  the  fame  thing. 

Chocolate  Nut-Tree.  See  Cacao. 

CHOENIX,  #«»<!,  an  ancient  dry  meafure,  con¬ 
taining  the  48th  part  of  a  medimnus ,  or  fix  bulhels. 

CHOERILUS,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens  about  the 
64th  Olympiad.  He  wrote  150  tragedies,  of  which 

13  had  obtained  the  prize. — An  hiftorian  of  Samos. _ 

Two  other  poets,  one  of  whom  was  very  intimate  with 
Herodotus.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  vidlory  which 
the  Athenians  had  obtained  over  Xerxes ;  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  excellence  of  the  compofition  he  received 
a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verfe  from  the  Athenians. 

The  other  was  one  of  Alexander’s  flatterers  and 
friends. 


CHOERINiE, 


Choerinae 

11 

Chopine. 
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CHOERINiE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fea-ffiells, 
with  which  the  ancient  Greeks  ufed  to  give  their  fut- 
frage,  or  vote. 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  the  church  or  cathedral  where 
chorifters  ling  divine  fervice  }  it  is  feparated  from  the 
chancel  where  the  communion  is  celebrated,  and  alfo 
from  the  nave  of  the  church  where  the  people  are 
placed  :  the  patron  is  faid  to  be  obliged  to  repair  the 
choir  of  the  church.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Conftan- 
tine  that  the  choir  was  feparated  from  the  nave.  In 
the  1 2th  century  they  began  to  enclofe  it  with  walls  j 
but  the  ancient  balluftrades  have  been  fince  reftored, 
out  of  a  view  to  the  beauty  of  architecture. 

Choir,  in  nunneries,  is  a  large  hall  adjoining  to 
the  body  of  the  church,  feparated  by  a  grate,  where 
the  nuns  fing  the  office. 

CHOISX,  Francis  Timoleon  de,  dean  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Bnyeux,  and  one  of  the  forty  of  the  French 
academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1644.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life  he  was  much  diftinguiffied  by  his  frivo¬ 
lous  manners,  and  particularly  by  appearing  even  at 
court  in  a  female  drefs.  In  1685  he  was  fent  with 
the  chevalier  de  Chaumont  to  the  king  of  Siam,  and 
was  ordained  pried:  in  the  Indies  by  the  apoftolical  vi¬ 
car.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  in  a  polite, 
florid,  and  eafy  ftyle  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1. 
Four  Dialogues  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  &c. 
2.  Account  of  a  voyage  to  Siam.  3.  An  Ecclcfiafti- 
cal  Hiftory,  in  1 1  vols.  4to.  4.  Life  of  David,  with 
an  Interpretation  of  the  Pfalms.  5.  Life  of  Solomon, 
&.c.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1724. 

CHOLEDOCHUS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  term  applied 
to  a  canal,  or  du£t,  called  alfo  duBus  communis  ;  form¬ 
ed  of  the  union  of  the  porus  biliarus  and  duCtus  cyfti- 
cus.  The  word  comes  from  choler :  and 

I  receive ,  or  contain . 

The  choledochus  du&us,  paffing  obliquely  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  duodenum,  ferves  to  convey  the  bile 
from  the  liver  to  the  inteftines.  See  Anatomy  In - 
dex. 

CHOLER.  See  Bile. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS,  a  fudden  eruption  or  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  bile  or  bilious  matters  both  upwards  and 
downwards.  See  MEDICINE  Index . 

CHOMER,  or  Omer.  See  Corus. 
CHONDRILLA.  See  Botany  Index. 

CHONDROPTERYGII,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  term 
formerly  applied  to  the  order  of  fifties  now  called  am¬ 
phibia  nantes  by  Linnaeus.  See  Amphibia. 

CHOP-church,  or  Church-chopper,  a  name, 
or  rather  a  nick-name,  give  to  parfons  who  make  a 
practice  of  exchanging  benefices.  See  Permutation. 

Chop-church  occurs  in  an  ancient  ftatute  as  a  lawful 
trade  or  occupation  ;  and  fome  of  the  judges  fay  it 
was  a  good  addition.  Brook  holds,  that  it  was  no  oc¬ 
cupation,  but  a  thing  perrniffible  by  law. 

CHOPIN,  or  CHOPINE,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  both 
in  Scotland  and  France,  and  equal  to  half  their  pint. 
See  Pint  and  Measure. 

Chopine,  Rene,  a  famous  civilian  born  at  Baillenl 
in  Anjou  in  1537.  He  was  advocate  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  where  he  pleaded  for  a  long  time  with 
great  reputation.  He  at  laft  {hut  himfelf  up  in  his 
clofet,  and  compofed  many  works,  which  have  been 
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collected  together,  and  printed  in  6  vols.  folio.  He  Chopine 
died  at  Paris  in  1606.  0 

CHORAL,  fignifies  any  perfon  that,  by  virtue  of  Chord. 
any  of  the  orders  of  the  clergy,  was  in  ancient  times  v 
admitted  to  fit  and  ferve  God  in  the  choir. 

Dugdale,  in  his  hiftory  of  St  Paul’s  church,  fays, 
that  there  were  with  the  chorus  formerly  fix  vicars 
choral  belonging  to  that  church. 

CHORASSAN,  or  Khorassan,  a  province  of 
Perfia,  adjoining  to  Ufbec  Tartary.  This  was  the 
ancient  Baclria,  and  the  birth-place  of  Kouli-Khan. 
CHORAX,  01;  Charax.  See  Characene. 

CHORAZIM,  or  Chorazin,  (Luke,  Matthew), 
a  town  of  Galilee,  wliofe  wretched  incredulity  Ghrift 
deplores  ;  now  defolate,  at  two  miles  diftance  from  Ca- 
pernaurq. 

CHORD,  or  Cord,  primarily  denotes  a  {lender 
rope  or  cordage*.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  *  Seg  ^ 
chorda ,  and  that  from  the  Greek,  a  gut,  whereof  dage. 

ftrings  may  be  made. 

Chord,  in  Geometry ,  a  right  line  drawn  from  one 
part  of  an  arch  of  a  circle  to  another.  Hence, 

CHORD  of  an  Arch ,  is  a  right  line  joining  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  that  arch. 

Chord,  in  Mujic ,  the  union  of  two  or  more  founds 
uttered  at  the  fame  time,  and  forming  together  an  en¬ 
tire  harmony. 

The  natural  harmony  produced  by  the  refonance  of 
a  founding  body,  is  compofed  of  three  different  founds, 
without  reckoning  their  o&aves;  which  form  among 
themfelves  the  moft  agreeable  and  perfect  chord  that 
can  poflibly  be  heard  :  for  which  reafon  they  are  called, 
on  account  of  their  excellence,  perfeB  chords.  Hence, 
in  order  to  render  that  harmony  complete,  it  is  ne¬ 
ceftary  that  each  chord  ftiould  at  leaft  conlift  of  three 
founds.  The  trio  is  likewife  found  by  muficians  to 
include  the  perfection  of  harmony  ;  whether  becaufe 
in  this  all  the  chords,  and  each  in  its  full  perfection, 
are  ufed  *,  or,  becaufe  upon  filch  occafions  as  render 
it  improper  to  ufe  them  all,  and  each  in  its  integri¬ 
ty,  arts  have  been  fuccefsfully  praCtifed  to  deceive 
the  ear,  and  to  give  it  contrary  perfuafion,  by  de¬ 
luding  it  with  the  principal  founds  of  each  chord ,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  forgetful  of  the  other 
founds  neceftary  to  their  completion.  Yet  the  oCtave 
of  the  principal  found  produces  new  relations,  and 
new  conionances,  by  the  completion  of  the  intervals  : 
they  commonly  add  this  o&ave,  to  have  the  affem- 
blage  of  all  the  confonances  in  one  and  the  fame 
chord ;  (See  Consonance).  Moreover,  the  addition 
of  the  diffonance  (See  Discord),  producing  a  fourth 
found  fuperadded  to  the  perfeCI  chord,  it  becomes  in- 
difpenfably  neceftary,  if  we  would  render  the  chord 
full,  that  we  ffiould  include  a  fourth  part  to  exprefs 
this  diffonance.  Thus,  the  feries  of  chords  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  complete  nor  conneCled  but  by  means  of  four 
parts. 

Chords  are  divided  into  perfect  and  imperfeCh  The 
perfeB  chord  is  that  which  we  have  lately  deferibed  } 
which  is  compofed  of  the  fundamental  found  below, 
of  its  third,  its  fifth,  and  its  oftave  :  they  are  likewife 
fubdivided  into  major  and  minor,  according  as  the 
thirds  which  entei;  into  their  compofition  are  fiat  or 
{harp  :  (See  Interval).  Some  authors  likewife  give 
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Chords,  the  name  of  perfeft  to  all  chords,  even  to  diffonances, 
whofe  fundamental  founds  are  below.  Imperfect  chords 
are  thofe  in  which  the  fixth,  inftead  of  the  fifth,  pre¬ 
vails,  and  in  general  all  thofe  whofe  lowed;  are  not 
their  fundamental  founds.  Thefe  denominations,  which 
had  been  given  before  the  fundamental  bafs  was  known, 
are  now  mod  unhappily  applied  :  thofe  of  chords  di¬ 
rect  and  reverfed  are  much  more  fuitable  in  the  fame 
fenfe. 

Chords  are  once  more  divided  into  confonances  and 
diffonances.  The  chords  denominated  confonances ,  are 
the  perfeX  chord,  and  its  derivatives  ;  every  other 
chord  is  a  dtffbnance, 

A  table  of  both,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  M.  Ra¬ 
meau,  may  be  feen  in  Rouffeau’s  Mufical  DiXionary, 
vol.  i.  p.  27. 

After  the  table  to  which  our  readers  have  been  re¬ 
mitted,  Rouffeau  adds  the  following  obfervations,  which 
are  at  the  fame  time  fo  juft  and  fo  important,  that  we 
fhould  be  very  forry  if  they  efcape  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion. 

At  the  words  harmony ,  fundamental  bafs ,  compof - 
„  tioUj  &.c.  he  promifes  to  treat  concerning  the  man- 
mer  of  ufing  all  the  chords*  to  form  regular  har¬ 
mony  ;  and  only  adds,  in  this  place,  the  fubfequent 
reflexions. 

1.  It  is  a  capital  error  to  imagine,  that  the  methods 
of  inverting  the  fame  chord  are  in  all  cafes  equally 
eligible  for  the  harmony  and  for  the  expreflion. 
There  is  not  one  of  thefe  different  arrangements  but 
had  its  proper  charaXer.  Every  one  feels  the  con¬ 
trail  between  the  foftnefs  of  the  falfe  fifth,  and  the 
grating  found  of  the  tritone,  though  the  one  of  thefe 
intervals  is  produced  by  a  method  of  inverting  the 
rather.  With  the  feventh  diminifhed,  and  the  fecond 
redundant;,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  interval  of  the 
fecond  in  general  ufe,  and  the  feventh.  Who  does 
not  feel  how  much  more  vocal  and  fonorous  the  fifth 
appears  when  compared  with  the  fourth  ?  The  chord 
of  the  great  fixth,  and  that  of  the  leffer  fixth  minor, 
are  two  forms  of  ..the  fame  fundamental  chord:  but 
how  much  lefs  is  the  one  harmonious  than  the  other  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  chord  of  the  leffer  fixth  major  is 
much  more  pleafing  and  cheerful  than  that  of  the 
falfe  fifth.  And  only  to  mention  the  moft  Ample  of 
all  chords ,  refleX  on  the  majefty  of  the  perfeX  chord, 
the  fweetnefs  of  that  which  is  called  the  chord  of  the 
fixth,  and  the  infipidity  of  that  which  is  compoftd  of 
a  fixth  and  a  fourth.:  all  of  them,  however,  compo¬ 
sed  of  the  fame  founds.  In  general,  the  redundant 
intervals,  the  fliarps  on  the  higher  part,  are  proper  by 
their  feverity  to  exprefs  violent  emotions  of  mind, 
fuch  as  anger  and  the  rougher  paffions.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  flats  in  the  higher  parts,  and  diminilhed  inter¬ 
vals,  form  a  plaintive  harmony,  which  melts  the  heart. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  fimiiar  obfervations,  of 
which,  when  a  mufician  knows  how  to  avail  himfelf, 
he  may  command  at  will  the  affeXions  of  thofe  who 
hear  him. 

2.  The  choice  of  Ample  intervals  is  fcarcely  of  lefs 
importance  than  that  of  the  chords ,  with  regard  to 
the  ftations  in  which  they  ought  to  be  placed.  It  is, 
for  inftance,  in  the  lower  parts  that  the  fifth  and  oc¬ 
tave  fhould  be  ufed  in  preference  ;  in  the  upper  parts, 
the  third  and  fixth  are  more  proper.  If  you  tranfpofe 


this  ord£r,  the  harmony  will  be  ruined,  even  though  ct0rd« 
the  fame  chords  are  preferved.  y 

3.  In  a  word,  the  chords  are  rendered  ftill  more  Choriafri. 
harmonious  by  being  approximated  and  only  divided  ^us* 
by  the  fmalleft  praXicable  intervals,  which  are  more  ' '  T  U 
fuitable  to  the  capacity  of  the  ear  than  fuch  as  are  re¬ 
mote.  This  is  what  we  call  controlling  the  harmony; 
an  art  which  few  compofers  have  fkill  and  abilities 
enough  to  put  in  praXice.  The  limits  in  the  natural 
compafs  of  voices,  afford  an  additional  reafon  for  lef. 
fening  the  diftance  of  the  intervals,  which  compof© 
the  harmony  of  the  chorus,  as  much  as  poffible.  We 
may  affirm,  that  a  chorus  is  improperly  compofed, 
when  the  diftance  between  the  chords  incieafes  ;  when 
thofe  who  perform  the  different  parts  are  obliged  to 
fcream  when  the  voices  rife  above  their  natural  ex¬ 
tent,  and  are  fo  remotely  diftant  one  from  the  other 
that  the  perception  of  harmonical  relations  between 
them  is  loft. 

We  fay  likewife,  that  an  inftrument  is  in  concord 
when  the  intervals  between  its  fixed  founds  are  what 
they  ought  to  be;  we  fay  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  chords 
of  an  inftrument  are  true  or  falfe,  that  it  preferves  or 
does  not  preferve  its  chords .  The  fame  form  of  fpeak- 
ing  is  ufed 'for  two  voices  which  fing  together,  or  for 
two  founds  which  are  heard  at  the  fame  time,  whether 
in  unifon  or  in  parts. 

Chords,  or  CORDS  of  Mufical  Injlruments ,  are 
firings,  by  the  vibration  of  which  the  fenfation  of 
found  is  excited,  and  by  the  divifions  of  which  the 
feveral  degrees  of  tone  are  determined. 

CHORDEE,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  a  fymptom 
attending  a  gonorrhoea,  confiding  in  a  violent  pain 
under  the  frenum,  and  along  the  duX  of  the  urethra, 
during  the  ereXion  of  the  penis,  which  is  incurvated 
downwards.  Thefe  ereXions  are  frequent  and  invo¬ 
luntary. 

CHOREA  Sancti  Viti.  See  Vitus's  Dance . 
Medicine  Index, 

CHOREPISCOPUS,  an  officer  in  the  ancient 
church,  about  whofe  funXion  the  learned  are  much  di¬ 
vided.  The  word  comes  from  a  region ,  or  little 

country ,  and  i7n<rx.07r*s9  a  bifhop  or  oveifeer . 

The  Chorepifcopi  were  fuffiagan  or  local  bifhops, 
holding  a  middle  rank  between  bifhops  and  prefby- 
ters,  and  delegated  to  exercife  epifcopal  juiifdiXion 
within  certain  diftriXs,  W’hen  the  boundaries  of  parti¬ 
cular  churches,  over  which  feparate  bifhops  prefided, 
were  eonfiderably  enlarged.  It  is  not  certain  when 
this  office  was  firft  introduced  ;  fome  trace  it  to  the 
dofe  of  the  firft  century  :  others  tell  us,  that  chore¬ 
pifcopi  were  not  known  in  the  eaft  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century;  and  in  the  weft  about  the  year 
439.  They  ceafed  both  in  the  eaft  and  weft  in  the 
tenth  century. 

Chorepiscopus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  dignity  ftill 
fubfifting  in.  fome  cathedrals,  particularly  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  fignifving  the  fame  with  chori  epifeopus ,  or 
“  bifhop  of  the  choir.”  The  word,  in  this  fenfe,  does 
not  come  from  place ,  but  choir ,  &c.  In 

the  church  of  Cologne,  &c.  the  firft  chanter  is  called 

chor  epifeopus. 

CHOREUS,  Xo£to$,  a  foot  in  the  ancient  poetry, 
more  commonly  called  troclucus .  See  Trochee. 
CHORIAMBUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  con¬ 
fiding’ 
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Gloria m-  filling  of  four  fyllables,  whereof  the  firft  and  lad  are 
bus  long,  and  the  two  middle  ones  are  fhort ;  or,  which 

N  is  the  fame  thing,  it  is  made  up  of  a  trochaeus  and 

C^°rus<  iambus  -,  fuch  is  the  word  nobilitas . 

CHORION,  in  Anatomy ,  the  exterior  membrane 
which  inverts  the  foetus  in  the  uterus  See  Foetus. 

CHOROBATA,  or  Chorobates,  a  kind  of  wa¬ 
ter-level  among  the  ancients,  of  the  figure  of  the  let¬ 
ter  T,  according  to  Vitruvius’s.defcription. 

CHOROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  making  a  map  of 
any  country  or  province. 

Chorography  differs  from  geography,  as  the  de- 
fcription  of  a  particular  country  differs  from  that  of 
the  whole  earth  ;  and  from  topography,  as  the  de- 
feription  of  a  country  is  different  from  that  of  a  town 
or  dirtridt.  •  See  the  articles  Geography,  Topogra¬ 
phy,  and  Map. 

CHOROID ES,  or  Choroeides,  in  Anatomy ,  a 
term  applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  bearing 
fome  refemblance  to  the  chorion.  The  word  is  form¬ 
ed  from  chorion ,  and  uiog,  lihcnefs . 

Choroides  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  inner  mem¬ 
brane  which  immediately  inverts  the  brain  ;  fo  called 
as  being  intermingled  with  a  great  number  of  blood- 
veffels,  like  the  chorion  :  but  more  ufually  denominated 
the  pia  mater  or  minitix  tenuis . 

Plexus  or  Lacis  CHOROIDES,  is  a  knot  of  veins  and 
arteries  in  the  anterior  ventricle  of  the  brain,  woven 
out  of  the  branches  of  the  carotid. 

Choroides  is  alfo  applied  to  the  inner  and  porte- 
rior  tunic  of  the  eye,  immediately  under  the  fcleroti- 
ca.  It  is  foft,  thin,  and  black  :  and  its  inner  or  con¬ 
cave  furface  is  very  fmooth  and  poliflicd.  It  has  its 
name  from  its  being  interfperfed  with  veffels. 

CHORUS,  in  dramatic  poetry,  one  or  more  per- 
fions  prefent  on  the  rtage  during  the  reprefentation, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  by-ftanders  without  any  (hare  in 
the  action. 

Tragedy  in  its  origin  was  no  more  than  a  fingle 
chorus,  who  trode  the  rtage  alone,  and  without  any 
a<Rors,  finging  dithyrambics  or  hymns  in  honour  of 
Bacchus.  Thefpis,  to  relieve  the  chorus,  added  an 
sdfor,  who  rehearfed  the  adventures  of  fome  of  their 
heroes ;  and  Hlfchylus,  finding  a  fingle  perfon  too  dry 
an  entertainment,  added  a  fecond,  at  the  fame  time 
reducing  the  finging  of  the  chorus,  to  make  more 
room  for  the  recitation.  But  when  once  tragedy  be¬ 
gan  to  be  formed,  the  recitative,  which  at  firft  was  in¬ 
tended  only  as  an  acceffary  part  to  give  the  chorus  a 
breathing  time,  became  a  principal  part  of  the  trage¬ 
dy.  At  length,  however,  the  chorus  became  inlerted 
and  incorporated  into  the  a£tlon  :  fometimes  it  was 
to  fpeak  ;  and  then  their  chief,  whom  they  called  co¬ 
ryphaeus ,  fpoke  in  behalf  of  the  reft  :  the  finging  was 
performed  by  the  whole  company  ;  fo  that  when  the 
coryphaeus  ft  ruck  into  a  fong,  the  chorus  immediately 
joined  him. 

The  chorus  fometimes  alfo  joined  the  a&ors,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  reprefentation,  with  their  plaints  and  la¬ 
mentations  on  account  of  any  unhappy  accidents  that 
befel  them  ;  but  the  proper  fun&ion,  and  that  for  which 
it  feemed  chiefly  retained,  was  to  ftiow  the  intervals  of 
the  a<fts  :  while,  the  a&ors  were  behind  the  feenes,  the 
chorus  engaged  the  fpe&ators  ;  their  fongs  ufually 
turned  on  what  was  exhibited,  and  were  not  to  con- 
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tain  any  thing  but  what  was  fuited  to  the  fubje&,  and 
had  a  natural  connexion  with  it  ;  fo  that  the  chorus 
concurred  with  the  a£lors  for  advancing  the  a<ftion. 
In  the  modern  tragedies  the  chorus  is  laid  afide,  and 
the  fiddles  fupply  its  place.  M.  Dacier  looks  on  this 
retrenchment  as  of  ill  confequence,  and  thinks  it  rubs 
tragedy  of  a  great  deal  of  its  luftre  ;  he  therefore  judges 
it  neceffary  to  re-ettablifti  it,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
regularity  of  the  piece,  but  alfo  to  correct,  by  prudent 
and  virtuous  reflections,  any  extravagancies  that  might 
fall  from  the  mouths  of  the  a6tors  when  under  any  vio¬ 
lent  paflion. 

M.  Dacier  obferved  alfo,  that  there  was  a  chorus, 
or  grex,  in  the  ancient  comedy  :  but  this  is  fuppreffed 
in  the  new  comedy,  becaufe  it  was  ufed  to  reprove 
vices  by  attacking  particular  perfons  ;  as  the  chorus 
of  the  tragedy  was  laid  afide  to  give  the  greater 
probability  to  thofe  kinds  of  intrigue  which  require 
fecrecy. 

Chorus,  in  Mu  fie,  is  when,  at  certain  periods  of  a 
fong,  the  whole  company  are  to  join  the  finger  in  re¬ 
peating  certain  couplets  or  verfes. 

CHOSE  (Fr.),  “  a  thing-,”  ufed  in  the  common 
law  with  divers  epithets;  as  chofe  local,  chofe  tranfitory , 
and  chofe  in  aSlion .  Chofe  local  is  fuch  a  thing  as  is  an¬ 
nexed  to  a  place,  as  a  mill  and  the  like  ;  chofe  tranfi¬ 
tory  is  that  thing  which  is  moveable,  and  may  be  taken 
away,  or  carried  from  place  to  place  ;  and  chofe  in  ac¬ 
tion  is  a  thing  incorporeal,  and  only  a  right,  as  an  ob¬ 
ligation  for  debt,  annuity,  &c.  And  generally  all 
caufes  of  fuit  for  any  debt,  duty,  or  wrong,  are  to  be 
accounted  chofes  in  action  :  and  it  feems,  chofe  in  ac¬ 
tion  maybe  alfo  called  chofe  in  ffpenfe ;  becaufe  it  hath 
no  real  exi Hence  or  being,  nor  can  properly  be  faid  to 
be  in  our  poffeflion. 

CHOSROES  I.  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia  after 
"his  father  Cabades,  A.  D.  53 2.  He  made  peace  with 
the  Romans  ;  but  broke  it  the  third  year,  and  forced 
Juftinian  to  a  difadvantageous  peace.  Afterwards,  he 
was  fo  fvvelled  with  his  vi£lories,  as  to  bid  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  ambaffador  follow  him  for  audience  to  Caffarea  ; 
but  Tiberius  fent  an  army  under  Juftinian,  who  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  country,  and  put  Chofroes  to 
death  in  586. 

CHOSROES  II.  His  fubje&s  put  his  father  Hormif- 
das  in  prifon,  and  the  fon  upon  the  throne  of  Perfia. 
He  ufed  his  father  tenderly  at  firft  ;  but  afterwards 
caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This,  together  with 
his  killing  fome  of  the  nobility,  obliged  him  to  fly  :  he 
gave  his  horfe  the  bridle,  which  carried  him  into  a 
town  of  the  Romans,  where  Mauritius  the  emperor 
received  him  kindly,  and  fent  an  army  under  Narfes 
which  fet  him  again  upon  the  throne.  He  took  Jeru- 
falem  ;  after  this  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Libya  and 
Egypt,  and  carried  Carthage.  Heraclius  fned  for 
peace  ;  which  was  offered  him  on  condition,  That  he 
and  his  fubjeBs  fhould  deny  Jefus  Chrif  :  Hereupon 
Heraclius  attacked  him  with  fuccefs,  and  put  him  to 
flight.  His  own  fon  purfued  him,  and  he  was  ftarved 
in  prifon  in  627* 

CHOUGH,  in  Ornithology ,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  Corvus.  See  Ornithology  Index . 

CHOUS,  in  the  eaftern  military  orders,  the  title 
of  the  meffengers  of  the  divan  Janifaries.  There 
are  feveral  degrees  of  honour  in  this  port.  When  a 
H  perfon 
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Ck  :us  perfon  is  firft  advanced  to  it,  he  is  called  a  kuchuk,  or 
■!  little  chous  ;  after  this  he  is  advanced  to  be  the  alloij 

u'n 1  ,  clious ,  that  is,  the  meffenger  of  ceremonies  \  and  from 

this,  having  paffed  through  the  office  of  petelma ,  or 
procurator  of  the  effedts  of  the  body,  lie  is  advanced  to 
be  the  bas  chous . 

CHOWDER  BEER,  a  provincial  phrafe  of  Devon- 
fhire,  denoting  a  cheap  and  eafily  prepared  drink, 
highly  commended  for  preventing  the  {curvy  in  long 
voyages,  or  for  the  cure  of  it  where  it  may  have  been 
contradfed.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 
Rake  twelve  gallons  of  water,  in  which  put  three 
pounds  and  a  half  of  black  fpruce  :  boil  it  for  three 
hours,  and  having  taken  out  the  fir  or  fpruce,  mix 
with  the  liquor  feven  pounds  of  melaffes,  and  juft  boil 
it  up  ;  ftrain  it  through  a  fieve,  and  when  milk-warm 
put  to  it  about  four  fpoonfuls  of  yeaft  to  work  it.  Jn 
two  or  three  days  flop  the  bung  of  the  calk  :  and  in 
five  or  fix  days,  when  fine,  bottle  it  for  drinking.  Two 
■gallons  of  melaffes  are  fufficient  for  a  hogfhead  of  li¬ 
quor  ;  but  if  melaffes  cannot  be  procured,  treacle  or 
coarfe  fugar  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

CHRLMNI  f  Z,  the  principal  of  the  mine  towns  in 
Upper  Hungary,  fituated  about  68  miles  north-eaft  of 
Prefburg,  and  fubjedl  to  the  houfe  of  Audria.  E.  Long. 
19.  N.  Lat.  48.  4^. 

CHRENECRUDA,  a  term  occurring  in  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  exprefting  a  cuftom  of  thofe 
times  ;  but  its  lignificalion  is  doubtful.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Lege  Salica,  tit.  61.  which  fays,  he  who  kills 
a  man,  and  hath  not  wherewithal  to  fatisfy  the  law  or 
pay  the  fine,  makes  oath  that  he  hath  delivered  up  every 
thing  he  was  poffefTed  of  j  the  truth  of  which  muft  be 
confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  12  other  perfons.  Then  he 
invites  his  next  relations  by  the  father’s  fide  to  pay 
off  the  remainder  of  the  fine,  having  firft  made  over 
to  them  all  his  effects  by  the  following  ceremony.  He 
goes  into  his  houfe,  and  taking  in  his  hand  a  fmall 
quantity  of  duft  from  each  of  the  four  corners,  he  re¬ 
turns  to  the  door,  and  with  his  face  inwards  throws 
the  duft  with  his  left  hand  over  his  (boulders  upon  his 
neareft  of  kin.  Whieh  done,  he  ftrips  to  his  ftiirt  5 
and  coming  out  with  a  pole  in  jiis  hand,  jumps  over 
the  hedge.  His  relations,  whether  one  or  feveral,  are 
upon  this  obliged  to  pay  off  the  compofition  for  the 
murder.  And  if  thefe  (or  any  one  of  them)  are  not 
able  to  pay  iterum  fuper  ilium  chrenecruda,  qui pauperior 
eJl,jaBat,  et  ille  totam  legem  componat ...  \Vhenee  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  chrenecruda  jaBare,  is  the  fame  with  throw¬ 
ing  the  duft  gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
houfe.  Goldaftus  and  Spelman  tranflate  it  viridem 
herbam,  “  green  grafs,”  from  the  German  gruen  kraut , 
or  from  the  Dutch  groen,  “  green,”  and gruid,  “  grafs.” 
Wendelinus  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  who  thinks  that 
by  this  word  denotari  purificalionis  approbationem ,  from 
chrein,  “  pure,  chafte,  clean  j”  and  keuren ,  “  to  prove  $” 
fo  that  it  muft  refer  to  the  oaths  of  the  twelve  jurors. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  King  Childebert  reformed  this  law 
by  a  decree,  chap.  15.  both  becaufe  it  favoured  of 
Pagan  ceremonies,  and  becaufe  feveral  perfons  were 
thereby  obliged  to  make  over  all  their  effe&s  ;  Be 
chrenecruda  lex  quam  paganorum  tempore  obfervabant, 
dein  ceps  nunquam  valeat ,  quia  per  ip/am  cecidet  multo- 
rurn  potefias .  "* 

CHRISM  (from  I  anoint),  oil  confecrated  by 


the  biftiop,  and  ufed  in  the  Romifti  and  Greek  churches,  Chrimr 
in  the  adrniniftration  of  baptifm,  confirmation,  ordina-  j| 
tion,  and  extreme  undlion,  which  is  prepared  on  holy  thrift. 
Thurfday  with  much  ceremony.  In  Spain  it  was  an- 
ciently  the  cuftom  for  the  biiliop  to  take  one-third  of 
a  fol  for  the  chrifm  diftributed  to  each  church,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  balfam  that  entered  its  compofition. 

Da  Cange  obferves,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
chrifm  ;  the  one  prepared  of  oil  and  balfam,  ufed  in 
baptifm,  confirmation,’  and  ordination  \  the  other  of 
oil  alone,  confecrated  by  the  biflrop,  ufed  anciently  far 
the  catechumens,  and  ft  ill  in  extreme  undlion.  The 
Maronites,  before  their  reconciliation  with  Rome,  be-- 
fides  oil  and  balfam,  ufed  mu(k,  faffron,  cinnamon, 
rofes,  white  frankincenfe,  and  feveral  other  drugs  men¬ 
tioned  by  Rynaldus,  in  1541,  with  the  dofes  of  each. 

1  he  Jefuit  Dandini,  who  went  to  Mount  Libanus  in 
quality  of  the  pope’s  nuncio,  ordained,  in  a  fynod  held 
there  in  1596,  that  chrifm  for  the  future  ftiould  be 
made  only  of  two  ingredients,  oil  and  balfam  \  the 
one  reprefenting  the  human  nature  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the 
other  his  divine  nature.  The  action  of  impofing  the 
chrifm  is  called  chrifmation :  this  the  generality  of  the 
Romifli  divines  hold  to  be  the  next  matter  of  the  facra* 
ment  of  confirmation. 

The  chrifmation  in  baptifm  is  performed  by  the 
prieft  ;  that  in  confirmation  by  the  biftiop  •,  that  in  or¬ 
dination,  &c.  is  more  ufually  ftyled  utiBion . 

Chrism  Fence ,  ChrISMATIS  Denarii ,  or  CHRIS- 
MAI.ES  Denarii ,  a  tribute  anciently  paid  to  the  biftiop 
by  the  parifli  clergy,  for  their  chrifm,  confecrated  at 
Eafter  for  the  enfuing  year  :  this  was  afterwards  con¬ 
demned  as  fimoniacal. 

CHRISOM,  a  white  garment  put  upon  a  child  by 
the  prieft  immediately  after  baptifm,  accompanied  with 
this  devout  prayer  ;  “  Take  this  white  vefture  as  a  token 
of  the  innocency  which,  by  God’s  grace  in  this  holy 
facrament  of  baptifm  is  given  unto  thee,  and  for  a  fign 
whereby  thou  art  admoniftied,  fo  long  as  thou  liveft,  to 
give  thyfelf  to  innocence  of  living,  that  after  this  tran- 
fitory  life  thou  mayeft  be  partaker  of  life  everlaftinp-. 

Amen.” 

From  this  circumftance  the  white  garment  got  the 
name  of  chrifom ,  which,  after  being  worn  a  few  days^ 
was  delivered  to  the  prieft  as  a  {’acred  depofit,  to  be 
produced  in  future  as  an  evidence  againft  the  perfon, 
fhould  be  be  fo  impious  as  to  renounce  his  baptifmal 
engagements.  This  ceremony  continued  in  ufe  for  a 
confiderable  time  after  the  reformation  in  the  church  of 
England,  which  required  the  mother  of  the  child,  when 
churched,  to  offer  the  chrifom  and  other  cuftomary 
oblations.  On  pronouncing  the  above  mentioned  pray¬ 
er,  the  prieft  anointed  the  head  of  the  infant,  fayin g, 

“  Almighty  God,  the  father  of  our  Lord  jefus  Chrift, 
who  hath  regenerated  thee  by  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  hath  given  unto  thee  the  remiftion  of  all 
thy  fins,  vouchfafe  to  anoint  thee  with  the  undlion  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  thee  to  the  inheritance  of 
everlafting  life.  Amen.” 

CHRIS  I,  an  appellation  fynonymous  with  MeJJiah , 
ufually  added  to  Jefus  :  and,  together  therewith,  de¬ 
nominating  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  See  Christi¬ 
anity  and  Messiah. 

The  word  fignifies  anointed,  from  X(,u,  inungo, 

“  1  anoint.”  Sometimes  the  word  Chrift  is  ufed  fin, 

gtyj 
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thrift  gly,  by  way  of  antonomajis ,  to  denote  a  perfon  fent 
ji  from  God,  as  an  anointed  prophet,  king,  or  prieft. 
rhriltia-  Order  of  Ch BIST,  a  military  order,  founded  by  Dio- 

nyfius  I.  king  of  Portugal,  to  animate  his  nobles  a- 
gainft  the  Moors.  The  arms  of  this  order  are  gules, 
patriarchal  crofs  charged  with  another  croft  argent  : 
they  had  their  refidence,  at  firft  at  Caftromarin  :  after¬ 
wards  they  removed  to  the  city  of  Thomar,  as  being 
nearer  to  the  Moors  of  Andalufia  and  Eftremadura. 

Christ  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order  in  Li¬ 
vonia,  inflituted  in  1205  by  Albert  biftiop  of  Riga. 
The  end  of  this  inftitution  was  to  defend  the  new 
Ghriftians  who  were  converted  every  day  in  Livonia, 
but  were  perfecuted  by  the  heathens.  They  wore  on 
their  cloaks  a  ftvord  with  a  crofs  over  it,  whence  they 
Were  alfo  denominated  brothers  of  the  fword . 

CHRlST-Burgh ,  a  town  of  Poland,  near  the  lake 
Draufen,  and  about  three  Polifh  miles  from  Marien- 
burgh. 

CHRIST-C/iurch,  a  borough  town  of  Hampftiire,  30 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Winchefter,  near  the  fea-coaft.  W. 
Long.  2.  N.  Lat*  50,  40.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

CuRiST-Thorn .  See  Rhamnus,  Botany  Index . 
CHRISTIAN.  See  Christianity  and  Chris¬ 


tians. 

Mojl  Christian  King,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  for¬ 
mer  kings  of  France. 

The  French  antiquarians  trace  the  origin  of  this 
appellation  up  to  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  writing  a 
letter  to  Charles  Martel,  occafionally  gave  him  that 
title,  which  his  fucceffors  retained. 

CHRISTIAN  Religion ,  that  inftituted  by  Jefus  Chrift. 

1  See  Christianity. 

Origin  of  CHRISTIANITY,  the  religion  of  Chriftian*. 
t  ewoK.  <phe  word  is  analogically  derived,  as  other  abftra&s 
from  their  concretes,  from  the  adjedlive  C  hr  if  ion. 
This  again  is  derived  from  the  name  Chrfus , 

from  the  word  I  anoint.  Chrift  is  called  the  a- 

nointed, ,  from  a  cuftom  which  exten lively  prevailed  in 
antiquity,  and  was  originally  faid  to  be  of  divine  in¬ 
ftitution,  of  anointing  perfons  in  the  facerdotal  or  re¬ 
gal  chara&er,  as  a  public  fignal  of  their  confecration 
to  their  important  offices,  and  as  a  teftimony  that 
heaven  itfelf  was  the  guarantee  of  that  relation  which 
then  commenced  between  the  perfons  thus  confecrated 

2  and  their  fubordinates. 

By  what  The  difciples  of  Jefus,  after  the  death  of  their  teach- 
name  the  er,  had  for  fome  time  been  called  Nazar  cnes ,  from  Na- 
were  firft  zareth  in  Galilee,  where  he  dwelt  5  which  afterwards 
diftinguifli-  became  the  defignation  of  a  particular  fe£l.  They, 
td.  who  adopted  the  principles  and  profeffed  the  religion 

which  he  taught,  were  firft  diftinguiflied  by  the  name 
of  Chrfians  at  Antioch.  That  profeffion,  and  thofe 
do&rines,  we  now  proceed  to  delineate  with  as  much 
perfpicuity  as  the  limits  of  our  plan  will  admit,  yet 
with  the  concifenefs  which  a  work  fo  multiform  and 

3  exfenfive  requires. 

tle\,‘,e^t.Ion  When  a  Chriftian  is  interrogated  concerning  the 
^  n  la"  nature  and  foundation  of  his  faith  and  praflice,  his 
ultimate  reference,  his  laft  appeal,  is  to  the  fa&s,  the 
do<Rrine%  and  the  injunftions,  contained  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  From  thefe,  there¬ 
fore,  and  from  thefe  alone,  muft  every  fair  account, 
or  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed,  be  extra&ed 


or  reduced.  Other  formularies,  or  con  ft  (lions  of  faith,  ChridiEu 
may,  according  to  the  Chriftian,  deferve  more  or  left  >  in¬ 
attention,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  immediately  con-  L““V“  ]uf 
tained  or  implied  in  the  feriptures.  But  whatever  is 
not  actually  exprefll-d  in,  or  reduced  by  fair  and  ne- 
ceffary  confequence  from,  thefe  writings,  muft  be  re¬ 
garded  as  merely  human  5  and  can  have  no  other  title 
to  our  affent  and  obfervation  than  what  they  derive 
from  J.heir  conformity  with  the  feriptures,  with  the  dic¬ 
tates  and  feelings  of  a  reformed  and  cultivated  mind, 
or  with  thofe'  meafures  which  are  found  expedient  and 
ufeful  in  human  life.  But  as  thofe  books,  from  whence 
the  Chriftian  inVeftigates  his  principles  of  belief  and 
rules  of  conduct,  have  -been  variously  interpreted  by 
different  profeffors  and  commentators,  thefe  diverfities 
have  given  birth  to  a  multiplicity  of  different  fe<Rs. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected,  that  any  one  who 
undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  Chriftianity,  (hould 
comprehend  all  the  writings  and  opinions  which  have 
been  propagated  and  exhibited  by  hiftorical,  fyftema- 
tical,  or  polemical  authors.  Thefe,  if  at  all  contained 
in  fuch  a  work  as  this,  (hould  be  ranged  under  their 
proper  articles,  whether  fcientifical,  controverfial,  or 
biographical.  It  is  our  prefent  bufinefs,  if  poffible,  to 
confine  ourfelves  to  a  detail  of  fuch  fadls  and  do6lrines 
as,  in  the  ftridt  and  primitive  fenfe  of  the  word,  are  ca¬ 
tholic,  or,  in  other  expreflions,  to  fuch  as  uniformly 
have  been,  and  ft  ill  are,  recognized  and  admitted  by 
the  w’hole  body  of  Chriftians.  ^ 

We  have  already  faid  that  thefe,  or  at  leaft  the  Account  of 
greateft  number  of  them,  appeal  to  the  feriptures  ofChriftiani- 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament  as  the  ultimate  ftandard,  V 
the  only  infallible  rule  ,of  faith  and  manners.  If  you**5  UC1 
afk  them,  by  what  authority  thefe  books  claim  an  ab- 
folute  right  to  determine  the  confidences  and  under- 
ftandings  of  men  with  regard  to  what  they  (hould  be¬ 
lieve  and  what  they  fliould  do  ?  They  will  anfwer  you, 
that  all  feripture,  whether  for  do&rine,  oorre&ion,  or 
reproof,  was  given  by  immediate  infpiration  from 
God.  ^ 

If  again  you  interrogate  them  how  thofe  books,  The  nature 
which  they  call  Scripture ,  are  authenticated  t  they  re-°^itsevi" 
ply,  that  the  evidences  by  which  the  Old  and  New  t*tT,ces* 
Teftament  are  proved  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  are 
either  external  or  internal.  The  externa/  may  again 
be  divided  into  dired  or  collateral.  The  direct  evi¬ 
dences  are  fuch  as  arife  from  the  nature,  confiftency, 
and  probability,  of  the  fa <Rs  ;  and  from  the  fimplicity, 
uniformity,  competency,  and  fidelity,  of  the  teftimonies 
by  which  they  are  fupported.  The  collateral  events 
are  either  the  fame  occurrences  fupporud  by  Hea¬ 
then  teftimonies,  or  others  which  concur  with  and 
corroborate  the  hiftory  of  Chriftianity.  Its  internal 
evidence  arifes  either  from  its  exadf  conformity  with 
the  chara&er  of  God,  from  its  aptitude  to  the  frame 
and  circum fiances  of  man,  or  from  thofe  fupernatural 
convi&ions  and  aftlftances  which  are  imprefiVd  on  the 
mind  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

Thefe  can  only  be  mentioned  in  a  curfory  manner  in 
a  detail  fo  concife  as  the  prefent.  ^ 

Such  fatffs  as  are  related  in  the  hiftory  of  his  reli-How  Chri- 
gion,  the  Chriftian  afferts  to  be  not  only  confident  Is 

each  with  itfelf,  but  likewife  one  with  another.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  by  a  feries  of  antecedents  and  confequen- 
ces,  they  corroborate  each  other,  and  form  a  chain 
H  2  Tvhich 
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L’liri^ia-  'which  cannot  be  broken  but  by  an  abfolute  fubver- 
nity.  fion  of  all  hiftorical  authenticity.  Nor  is  this  all :  for, 
according  to  him,  the  faffs  on  which  Chriftianity  is 
founded,  not  only  conftitute  a  feries  of  themfelves, 
but  are  like  wife  in  feveral  periods  the  beft  resources 
for  fupplving  the  chafms  in  the  hiftory  of  our  nature, 
and  preserving  the  tenor  of  its  annals  entire.  The 
fafts  themfelves  are  either  natural  or  fupernatural. 
By  natural  faffs  we  mean  fuch  occurrences  as  happen 
or  may  happen  from  the  various  operations  of  mecha¬ 
nical  powers,  or  from  the  interpofition  of  natural  a- 
ge.nts  without  higher  aflifiants.  Such  are  all  the  corn- 
mon  occurrences  of  hiftory,  whether  natural,  biogra* 
phical,  or  civil.  By  fupernatural  fads,  vve  mean  fuch 
as  could  not  have  been  produced  without  the  interpo¬ 
fition  of  Deity,  or  at  leaft  of  powers  fuperior  to  the 
laws  of  meehanifm  or  the  agency  of  embodied  fpirits. 
Among  thefe  may  be  reckoned  the  immediate  change 
of  water  into  wine,  the  inftantaneous  cure  of  difeafes 
-without  the  intervention  of  medicine,  the  refufeitation 
of  the  dead,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind.  In  this  or¬ 
der  of  occurrences  may  likewife  be  numbered  the  ex¬ 
ertions  and  exhibitions  of  prophetic  power,  where  the 
perfons  by  whom  thefe  extraordinary  talents  were  dif- 
played  could  neither  by  penetration  nor  conjeffure  un¬ 
ravel  the  mazes  of  futurity,  and  trace  the  events  of 
which  they  fpoke  from  their  primary  caufes  to  their 
remote  completions.  So  that  they  rauft  have  been  the 
paflive  organs  of  fome  fuperior  Being,  to  whom  the 
whole  concatenation  of  caufes  and  effeds  which  ope¬ 
rate  from  the  origin  to  the  confummation  of  nature, 
7  was  obvious  at  a  glance  of  thought. 

Natural  It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  the  fads  which  we 
anyhow*31’  ^ave  ca^ec*  natura^>  not  only  agree  with  the  analogy 
conducive  ^uman  events,  and  corroborate  each  other,  but  in 
to  the  elu-  a  great  many  emergencies  nobly  illuftrate  the  hiftory 
adatiou  of  of  nature  in  general.  For  this  a  Chriftian  might  offer 
hiftory.  one  in fiance,  of  which  philofophy  will  not  perhaps  be 
able  to  produce  any  tolerable  folution,  without  having 
recourfe  to  the  fads  upon  which  Chriftianity  is  found¬ 
ed.  For  if  mankind  were  originally  defeended  from 
one  pair  alone,  how  fhould  it  have  happened  that  long 
before  the  date  of  authentic  hiftory  every  nation  bad 
its  own  diftind  language  ?  Or,  if  it  be  fuppofed,  as 
fome  late  philofopbers  have  maintained,  that  man  is 
an  indigenous  animal  ijn  every  country  ;  or,  that  he 
was  originally  produced  in,  and  created  for,  each  par¬ 
ticular  foil  and  climate  which  he  inhabits  j  ftill  it  may 
be  demanded,  whence  the  prodigious  multiplicity,  the 
imrmnfe  diverfity  of  languages  ?  Is  the  language  of 
every  nation  intuitive,  or  were  they  didated  by  exi¬ 
gences,  and  eftablilhed  by  convention  ?  If  the  laft  of 
thefe  fuppofitions  be  true,  what  an  immenfe  period  of 
time  muft  have  paffed  1  How  many  revolutions  of 
material  and  intelledual  nature  muft  have  happened  I 
What  acceflions  of  knowledge,  refinement,  civiliza¬ 
tion,  muft  human  intercourfe  have  gained  before  the 
formation  and  eftablilhment  even  of  the  moft  Ample, 
imperfed,  and  barbarous  language  !  Why  is  a  period 
fo  vaft  obliterated  fo  entirely  as  to  efcape  the  retrofped 
of  hiftory,  or  tradition,  and  even  of  fable  itfelf  ?  Why 
was  the  acquifition  and  improvement  of  other  arts  fo 
infinitely  diftant  from  that  of  language,  that  the  era  of 
the  latter  is  entirely  loft,  whilft  we  can  trace  the  for- 
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mer  from  their  origin  through  the  various  gradations  of  chriftia- 
tfieir  pregrefs.  nity. 

Thefe  difficulties,  inextricable  by  all  the  lights  of  — — v— — ^ 
hiftory  or  philofophy,  this  more  than  Cimmerian  dark-  ^.s  ^cu 
nefs,  is  immediately  diflipated  by  the  Mofaic  account  r;ty  ;nex. 
of  the  confufien  of  tongues  j  wifely  intended  to  fepa-  phcable 
rate  the  tribes  of  men  one  from  another,  to  replenifh  but  by  the 
the  furface  of  the  globe,  and  to  give  its  multiplied  in-  Mo^aic  ac- 
habitants  tbofe  opportunities  of  improvement  which countt 
might  be  derived  from  experiment  and  induftry,  va- 
rioufly  exerted,  according  to  the  different  fituations  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  the  different  employ¬ 
ments  which  thefe  fituations  diflated.  Thus  the  time 
of  nature’s  exiilence  is  limited  to  a  period  within  the 
ken  of  human  intellect.  Thus  whatever  has  happen¬ 
ed  might  have  happened  during  the  prefent  mode  of 
things  •,  whereas,  it  we  deduce  the  origin  and  diverfity 
of  language  from  a  period  fo  remotely  diftant  as  to  be 
abfolutely  loft,  and  entirely  detached  from  all  the 
known  occurrences  and  viciflitudes  of  time,  we  muft: 
admit  the  prefent  forms  and  arrangements  of  things 
to  have  fubfifted  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  duration 
than  any  mechanical  philofopher  will  allow  to  be  pof- 
fible.  Other  inftances  equally  pregnant  with  convic¬ 
tion  might  be  multiplied  ;  but  precluded  by  the  limits 
of  our  plan,  we  proceed  to  a  fingle  obfervation  upon  the 
faffs  which  have  been  termed  fupernatural. 

Of  thofe  changes  which  happen  in  fenfible  objefts,Mjraf],,g 
fenfation  alone  can  be  judge.  Reafon  has  nothing  to  how  con¬ 
do  in  the  matter.  She  may  draw  conclufions  from  ftucive  to 
the  teftimonies  of  fenfe,  but  can  never  refute  them. prc™ 

If,  therefore,  our  fenfes  inform  us  that  fnow  is  white,  chriftiani- 
in  vain  would  the  moft  learned  and  fubtile  philofopher  ty. 
endeavour  to  convince  us,  that  it  was  of  a  contrary 
colour.  He  might  confound,  but  never  could  per- 
fuade  us.  Such  changes,  therefore,  as  appear  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  fenfible  objefts,  muft  either  be  real  or  fallaci¬ 
ous.  If  real,  the  miracle  is  admitted  $  if  fallacious, 
there  muft  be  a  caufe  of  deception  equally  unaccount¬ 
able  from  the  powers  of  nature,  and  therefore  equally 
miraculous.  If  the  veracity  or  competency  of  the 
witneffes  be  queftioned,  the  Chriftian  anfvvers,  that 
they  muft  be  competent,  becaufe  the  faffs  which  they 
relate  are  not  beyond  their  capacity  to  determine. 

They  muft  likewife  be  faithful^  becaufe  they  had  no 
fecular  motives  for  maintaining,  but  many  for  fuppref- 
fing  or  difguifing,  what  they  teftified.  Now  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  appeals  to  the  whole  feries  of  hiftory  and  expe¬ 
rience,  whether  fuch  a  man  is  or  can  be  found,  as  will 
offer  a  voluntary,  folemn,  and  deliberate  facrifice  of  ,a 
truth  at  the  (brine  of  caprice.  But  fuch  fafts  as  after  Prophecy 
a  long  continuance  of  time  have  been  found  exaftly  evident  by 
agreeable  to  prediflions  formerly  emitted,  muft  fu- its  °Vn  na" 
perfede  the  fidelity  of  teftimony,  and  infallibly  prove  MndSo* 
that  the  event  was  known  to  the  Being  by  whom  it  its  vehi- 
\vas  foretold. .  In  vain  it  has  been  urged,  that  prophe-cles. 
cies  are  ambiguous  and  equivocal.  For  though  they 
may  prefigure  fubordinate  events,  yet  if  the  grand  oc¬ 
currences  to  which  they  ultimately  relate,  can  alone 
fulfil  them  in  their  various  circUmftanees,  and  in  (heir 
utmoft  extent,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Being  by  whom 
they  were  revealed  muft  have  been  aflually  prefeient 
of  thofe  events,  and  muft  have  had  them  in  view  when 
the.  prediflions  were  uttered.  For  this  fee  a  learned 
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and  ingenious  Diflertation  on  the  Credibility  of  Gof- 
pel-hiftory,  by  Dr  M‘Knight  $  where  the  evidences 
urged  by  the  Chriftian  in  defence  of  his  tenets,  which 
appear  detached  and  fcattered  through  innumerable 
volumes,  are  aflfembled  and  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  derive  ftrength  and  luftre  from  the  method  in 
which  they  are  difpofed,  without  diminiftiing  the  force 
of  each  in  particular.  See  alfo  the  works  of  Dr  Hurd  : 
confult  likewife  thofe  of  Newton,  Sherlock,  Chandler, 
&c.  For  the  evidences  of  thofe  preternatural  fads 
which  have  been  termed  miracle j,  the  reader  may  per- 
ufe  a  fhort  but  elegant  and  conclufive  defence  of  thefe 
aftonifhing  phenomena,  in  anfwer  to  Mr  Hume,  by  the 
Rev.  George  Campbell,  D.  D. 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  refleding  mind,  that 
common  to  whether  we  attempt  to  form  the  idea  of  any  religion 
all  rehgi-  £  priori ,  or  contemplate  thofe  which  have  been  already 
#ns*  exhibited,  certain  fads,  principles,  or  data ,  muft  be  pre- 

eftablifhed,  from  whence  will  refult  a  particular  frame 
of  mind  and  courfe  of  adion  fuitable  to  the  character 
and  dignity  of  that  being  by  whom  the  religion  is  en¬ 
joined,  and  adapted  to  the  nature  and  fituation  of  thofe 
agents  who  are  commanded  to  obferve  it.  Hence 
Chrijlianity  may  be  divided  into  credenda  or  dodrines, 
and  agenda  or  precepts. 

As  the  great  foundation  of  his  religion,  therefore, 
the  Chriftian  believes  the  exiftence  and  government 
of  one  eternal  and  infinite  Eflfence,  which  for  ever  re¬ 
tains  in  itfelf  the  caufe  of  its  own  exiftence,  and  inhe¬ 
rently  poflfeftes  all  thofe  perfedions  which  are  com¬ 
patible  with  its  nature  5  fuch  are,  its  almighty  power, 
omnifeient  wifdom,  infinite  juftice,  bourrdlefs  good- 
nefs,  and  univerfal  prefence.  In  this  indivifible  ef- 
fence  the  Chriftian  recognifes  three  diftind  fubfift- 
ences,  yet  diftinguiftied  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
incompatible  with  eflential  unity  or  fimplicity  of  be¬ 
ing.  Nor  is  their  eflential  union  compatible  with 
their  perfonal  diftindion.  Each  of  them  pofltfles  the 
fame  nature  and  properties  to  the  fame  extent.  As, 
therefore,  they  are  conftituents  of  one  God,  if  we  may 
ufe  the  expreftion,  there  is  none  of  them  fubordinate, 
none  fupreme.  The  only  way  by  which  the  Chriftian 
can  diferiminate  them  is,  by  their  various  relations, 
properties,  and  offices.  Thus  the  Father  is  faid  eter¬ 
nally  to  beget  the  Son,  the  Son  to  be  eternally  begot¬ 
ten  of  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  eternally  to 
proceed  from  both. 

This  infinite  Being,  though  abfolutely  independent 
and  for  ever  fufficient  for  his  own  beatitude,  was  gra- 
eioufiy  pleafed  to  create  an  univerfe  replete  with  in¬ 
ferior  intelligences,  who  might  for  ever  contemplate 
and  enjoy  his  glory,  participate  his  happinefs,  and  imi¬ 
tate  his  perfections,  But  as  freedom  of  will  is  eflen- 
tial  to  the  nature  of  moral  agents,  that  they  may  co¬ 
operate  with  God  in  their  own  improvement  and  hap¬ 
pinefs,  fo  their  natures  and  powers  are  neceffarily  li¬ 
mited,  and  by  that  conftitution  rendered  peccable. 
This  degeneracy  firft  took  place  in  a  rank  of  intelli¬ 
gence  fuperior  to  man.  But  guilt  is  never  ftationarv. 
Impatient  in  itfelf,  and  curfed  with  its  own  feelings,  it 
proceeds  from  bad  to  worfe,  whilff  the  poignancy  of 
its  torments  increafes  with  the  number  of  its  perpe¬ 
trations.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  Satan  and  his 
apoftate  angels.  They  attempted  to  transfer  their  tur¬ 
pitude  and  mifery  to  man ;  and  were,  alas  !  but  too 
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fuccefsful.  Hence  the  heterogeneous  and  irreconcile- 
able  principles  which  operate  in  his  nature.  Hence 
that  inexplicable  medley  of  wifdom  and  folly,  of  rec¬ 
titude  and  error,  of  benevolence  and  malignity,  of 
fincerity  and  fraud,  exhibited  through  his  whole  con- 
dud.  Hence  the  darknefs  of  his  underftanding,  the 
depravity  of  his  will,  the  pollution  of  his  heart,  the  ir¬ 
regularity  of  his  affedions,  and  the  abfolute  fubverfion 
of  his  whole  internal  economy.  Thefe  feeds,  of  per¬ 
dition  foon  ripened  into  overt  ads  of  guilt  and  horror. 
All  the  hoflilities  of  nature  were  confronted,  and  the 
whole  fublunary  creation  became  a  theatre  of  diforder 
and  mifehief. 

Here  the  Chriftian  once  more  appeals  to  fad  and 
experience.  If  thefe  things  are  fo  \  if  man  is  the 
veflfel  of  guilt  and  the  vidim  of  mifery  5  he  demands 
hdvv  this  conftitution  of  things  can  be  accounted  for  ? 
how  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  being  fo  wicked  and 
unhappy  fhould  be  the  produdion  of  an  infinitely  per¬ 
fect  Creator  ?  He  therefore  infifts,  that  human  nature 
muft  have  been  difarranged  and  contaminated  by  fome 
violent  (hock  \  and  that,  of  confequence,  without  the 
light  diffufed  over  the  face  of  things  by  Chriftianity, 
all  nature  muft  remain  an  infcrutable  and  inexplicable 
myftery. 

To  redrefs  thefe  evils,  to  re-eftablifh  the  empire  of 
virtue  and  happinefs,  to  reftore  the  nature  of  man 
to  its  primitive  reditude,  to  fatisfy  the  remonftran- , 
ces  of  infinite  juftice,  to  purify  every  original  or  con- 
traded  ftain,  to  expiate  the  guilt  and  deftroy  the 
power  of  vice,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  fecond 
Perfon  of  the  facred  Trinity,  the  Logos  or  Divine 
Word,  the  Redeemer  or  Saviour  of  the  world,  the 
Immanuel  or  God  with  us,  from  whom  Chriftianity 
takes  its  name,  and  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin,  de¬ 
fended  from  the  befom  of  his  Father ;  aflumed  the 
human  nature  \  became  the  reprefentative  of  man  5 
endured  a  fevere  probation  in  that  charader  5  exhibit¬ 
ed  a  pattern  of  perfed  righteoufnefs  \  and  at  laft  ra¬ 
tified  his  dodrine,  and  fully  accomplifhed  all  the  ends 
of  his  million,  by  a  cruel,  unmerited,  and  ignominious 
death.  Before  he  left  this  world,  he  delivered  the 
dodrine  of  human  falvation,  and  the  rules  of  human 
condud,  to  his  apoftles,  whom  he  empowered  to  in- 
ftrud  the  world  in  all  that  concerns  their  eternal  fe¬ 
licity,  and  whom  he  invefted  with  miraculous  gifts  to 
afeertain  the  reality  of  what  they  taught.  To  them 
he  likewife  promifed  another  comforter,  even  the  Di¬ 
vine  Spirit,  who  fhould  relume  the  darknefs,  confole 
the  woes,  and  purify  the  ftains,  of  human  nature.  Ha¬ 
ving  remained  for  a  part  of  three  days  under  the  power 
of  death,  he  rofe  again  from  the  grave,  difeovered  him- 
felf  to  his  difciples,  converfcd  with  them  for  fome  time, 
then  afeended  to  heaven  •  from  whence  the  Chriftian 
expeds  him,  according  to  his  promife,  to  appear  as 
the  Sovereign  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  from 
whofe  awards  there  is  no  appeal,  and  by  whofe  fentenee 
the  deftiny  of  the  pious  and  the  wicked  fhall  be  eter¬ 
nally  fixed. 

Soon  after  his  departure  to  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father,  where,  in  his  human  nature,  he  fits  fupreme 
of  all  created  beings,  and  invefted  with  the  abfolute 
adminiftration  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Spirit  of  grace 
and  confutation  defeended  on  his  apoftles  with  vifible 
fignatures  of  divine  power  and  prefence.  Nor  were 
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Chr'iftia-  bis  falutary  operations  confined  to  them,  but  extend- 
,  nity-  ed  to  all  the  rational  world,  who  did  not  by  obftinate 
v  guilt  repel  his  influence,  and  provoke  him  to  with¬ 
draw  them.  Thefe,  indeed,  were  lefs  confpicuous 
than  at  the  glorious  era  when  they  were  vifibly  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  perfons  of  the  apoftles  ;  but  though  his 
energy  is  lefs  obfervable,  it  is  by  no  means  lefs  effectual 
to  all  the  purpofes  of  grace  and  mercy. 

The  Chriftian  is  convinced,  that  there  is  and  fhall 
continue  to  be  a  fociety  upon  earth,  who  worfhip  God 
as  revealed  in  Jefus  Chiift  ;  who  believe  his  do&rines  $ 
who  obferve  his  precepts ;  and  who  fhall  be  faved  by 
his  death,  and  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  external  means  of  fal- 
13  vation  which  he  hath  appointed. 

The  exter-  ^  Thefe  are  few  and  Ample.  The  facraments  of  bap- 
ofChriftia-  and  the  eucharift,  the  interpretation  and  appli- 
rity,  what,  eat*on  of  feripture,  the  habitual  exercife  of  public 
and  how  ’  and  private  devotion,  are  obvioufly  calculated  to  dif- 
promotive  fufe  and  promote  the  interefts  of  truth  and  virtue,  by 
and!*611  fuperinducing  the  falutary  habits  of  faith,  love,  and  re¬ 
pentance. 

The  Chriftian  is  firmly  perfuaded,  that  at  the  con* 
fummation  of  things,  when  the  purpofes  of  providence 
in  the  various  revolutions  of  progreffive  nature  are 
accomplifhed,  the  whole  human  race  fhall  once  more 
blue  from  their  graves  j  fome  to  immortal  felicity, 
from  the  aftual  perception  and  enjoyment  of  their 
Creator’s  prefence  $  others  to  everlafting  lhame  and 
mifery. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  all  who  profefs  to 
believe  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  do  not  fubferibe  to  the 
truth  of  everlafting  mifery.  They  conceive  it  impof- 
fible  that  a  good  and  merciful  being  could  create  in* 
numerable  intelligences  with  a  view  to  make  them 
eternally  wretched,  elfe  they  apprehend  that  exiftence 
would  be  a  curfe  and  not  a  blefling $  and  that  although 
man,  by  being  created  free,  becomes  amenable  to  God 
for  his  condu£t,  yet  they  contend  that  this  God  muft 
have  feen  from  eternity  what  ufe  man  would  make  of 
his  free  agency,  and  have  devifed  the  moft  effectual 
means  for  counteracting  the  evils  refulting  from  moral 
depravity,  and  refolved  to  bring  final  and  eternal 
good  out  of  all  the  evil  which  now  does,  or  which  in 
future  may  exift. .  Finally,  they  deny  that  any  epithet 
applied  to  the  miferies  of  a  future  ftate  denotes  dura¬ 
tion  without  end,  and  they  affert  that  all  the  judge¬ 
ments  infliCled  on  nations  and  individuals  here  upon 
earth,  are  manifeftly  the  chaftifements  of  a  father  for 
the  recovery  of  delinquents,  in  which  light  they  alfo 
confider  the  punifhments  to  be  infliCled  in  the  world 
to  come.  It  is  our  province  to  give  a  candid  ftatement 
of  both  fides  of  a  queftion,  leaving  it  to  our  readers  to 
T4  form  a  judgment  for  themfelves. 

Chriftian  The  two  grand  principles  of  aflion,  according  to 
morality,  the  Chriftian,  are,  The  love  of  God,  which  is  the  fove- 
reign  paflion  in  every  perfect  mind  ;  and  the  love  of 
man,  which  regulates  our  actions  according  to  the  va¬ 
rious  relations  in  which  we  (land*  whether  to  commu¬ 
nities  or  individuals.  This  facred  conne&ion  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  totally  extinguilhed  by  any  temporary  injury. 
It  ought  to  fubfift  in  fome  degree  even  amongft  ene¬ 
mies.  It  requires  that  we  Ihould  pardon  the  offences 
of  others,  as  we  expeCt  pardon  for  our  own  ;  and  that 
we  Ihould  no  farther  refill  evil  than  is  neceffary  for  the 
,  prefervation  of  perfonal  rights  and  focial  happinefs. 
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It  dictates  every  relative  and  reciprocal  duty  betweeti  Chrulla-* 
parents  and  children,  mailers  and  fervants,  governors  n’ty- 
and  fubjeCts,  friends  and  friends,  men  and  men.  Nor  v 
does  it  merely  enjoin  the  obfervation  of  equity,  but 
likewife  infpires  the  molt  fublime  and  extenfive  charity, 
a  boundlefs  and  difinterefted  effufion  of  tendernefs  for 
the  whole  fpecies,  which  feels  their  diftrtfs  and  ope* 
rates  for  their  relief  and  improvement.  Thefe  celeftial 
difpofitions,  and  the  different  duties  which  are  their 
natural  exertions,  are  the  various  gradations  by  which 
the -Chriftian  hopes  to  attain  the  perfection  of  his  na¬ 
ture  and  the  molt  exquifite  happinefs  of  which  it  is 
fufeeptible. 

Such  are  the  fpeculative,  and  fuch  the  praCtical  jj, 
principles  of  Chriftianity.  From  the  former,  its  vo-  tem  affert* 
taries  contend,  that  the  origin,  economy,  and  revolu-  ed  by  the 
tions  of  intelligent  nature  alone  can  be  rationally  ex-  Giriitian, 
plained.  From  the  latter  they  affert,  that  the  na-^ITexcel- 
ture  of  man,  whether  confidered  in  its  individual  or  ience  0j  its 
focial  capacity,  can  alone  be  conducted  to  its  higheft  nature,  and 
perfection  and  happinefs.  With  the  determined  A-theevi". 
theifts  they  fcarcely  deign  to  expoftulate.  For,  ac*feaHt  °  u>* 
cording  to  them,  philofophers  who  can  deduce  the  others, 
origin  and  conftitution  of  things  from  cafual  rencoun¬ 
ters  or  mechanical  neceflity,  are  capable  of  deducing 
any  conclufion  from  any  premifes.  Nor  can  a  more 
glaring  inftance  of  abfurdity  be  produced,  than  the 
idea  of  a  contingent  or  felf-originated  univerfe.  When 
Deilts  and  other  feCtarians  upbraid  them  with  myfte- 
rious  or  incompatible  principles,  they  without  hefita- 
tion  remit  fuch  cavillers  to  the  creed  of  natural  re¬ 
ligion.  They  demand  why  any  reafoner  Ihould  re- 
fufe  to  believe  three  diftinCt  fubltances  in  one  indivi- 
fible  effence,  who  admits  that  a  being  may  be  omni- 
prefent  without  extenfion  ;  or  that  he  can  imprefs 
motion  upon  other  things,  whilft  he  himfelf  is  necef- 
farily  immoveable.  They  alk  the  fage,  why  it  Ihould 
be  thought  more  extraordinary,  that  the  Son  of  God 
Ihotild  be  fent  to  this  world,  that  he  Ihould  unite  the 
human  nature  to  his  own,  that  he  ihould  fuffer  and  die 
for  the  relief  of  his  degenerate  creatures,  than  that  aw 
exiftence  whofe  felicity  is  eternal,  inherent,  and  in¬ 
finite,  Ihould  have  any  motive  for  creating  beings  ex¬ 
terior  to  himfelf  ?  Is  it  not,  fays  the  Chriftian,  equal¬ 
ly  worthy  of  the  divine  interpofition  to  reftore  order 
and  happinefs  where  they  are  loft,  as  to  communicate 
them  where  they  never  have  been  ?  Is  not  infinite 
goodnefs  equally  confpicuous  in  relieving  mifery  as  in 
diffiifing  happinefs  ?  Is  not  the  exiftence  of  what  we 
call-evil  in  the  world,  under  the  tuition  of  an  infinite¬ 
ly  perfect  Being,  as  infcrutable  as  the  means  exhibited 
by  Chriftianity  for  its  abolition  ?  Vicarious  punilh- 
ment,  imputed  guilt  and  righteoufnefs,  merit  or  de¬ 
merit  transferred,  are  Certainly  not  lefs  reconcileable 
to  human  reafon,  a  priori,  than  the  exiftence  of  vice 
and  punilhment  in  the  produ&ions  of  infinite  wifdom, 
power,  and  goodnefs :  particularly  when  it  is  con¬ 
fidered,  that  the  virtues  exerted  and  difplayed  by  a 
perfect  Being  in  a  ftate  of  humiliation  and  fuffering, 
muft  be  meritorious,  and  may  therefore  be  rewarded 
by  the  reltored  felicity  of  inferior  creatures  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  glory  and  excellence }  and  that  fuch  me¬ 
at  may  apply  the  bleflings  which  it  has  deferved,  in 
whatever  manner,  in  whatever  degree,  and  to  whom¬ 
ever  it  pleafes,  without  being  under  any  neceflity  to 
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violate  the  freedom  of  moral  agents,  in  recalling  them 
to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  happinefs  by  a  mechanical 
and  irrefillible  force. 

It  will  be  granted  to  philofophy  by  the  Chridian, 
that  as  no  theory  of  mechanical  nature  can  be  formed 
without  prefuppofmg  facred  and  eftabliihed  laws  from 
which  die  ought  rarely  if  ever  to  deviate,  fo  in  fad 
die  tenacioudy  purfues  thefe  general  inftitutions,  and 
from  their  conftant  obfervanee  refult  the  order  and 
regularity  of  things.  But  he  cannot  admit,  that  the 
important  ends  of  moral  and  intelle&ual  improvement 
may  be  uniformly  obtained  by  the  fame  means.  He 
affirms,  that  if  the  hand  of  God  fhould  either  remain 
always  entirely  invifible,  or  at  lead  only  perceptible 
in  the  operation  of  fecond  caufes,  intelligent  beings 
would  be  apt  in  the  courfe  of  time  to  refolve  the  inter- 
pofitions  of  Deity  into  the  general  laws  of  mechanifm  ; 
to  forget  his  connexion  with  nature,  and  confequently 
their  dependence  upon  him.  Hence,  according  to  the 
didates  of  common  fenfe,  and  to  the  unanimous  voice 
of  every  religion  in  every  age  or  clime,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  wifdom  and  benevolence,  God  may  not  only 
controul,  but  has  adually  controuled,  the  common 
courfe  and  general  operations  of  nature.  So  that,  as  in 
the  material  world  the  law  of  caufe  and  ejeffh  general¬ 
ly  and  fcrupuloudy  obferved  for  the  purpofes  of  natu¬ 
ral  fub  fide  nee  and  accommodation  :  thus  fufpenfes 
and  changes  of  that  univerfal  law  are  equally  neceiTary 
for  the  advancement  of  moral  and  intelledual  perfec¬ 
tion. 

. . .  But  the  difciple  of  Jefus  not  only  contends,  that  no 

ty  not  only  fydem  of  religion  has  ever  yet  been  exhibited  fo  con- 
explains  fident  with  itfelf,  fo  congruous  to  philofophy  and  the 

rueenPa:ebut  C“"  ^  ?  —kind,  as  Chridianity  ;  he  like- 
wife  avers  that  it  is  infinitely  more  produdive  of  real 
and  fenfible  confolation  than  any  other  religious  or 
philofophical  tenets,  which  have  ever  entered  into  the 
foul,  or  been  applied  to  the  heart  of  man.  For  what 
is  death  to  that  mind  which  confiders  eternity  as  the 
career  of  its  exidence  ?  What  are  the  frowns  of  for¬ 
tune  to  him  who  claims  an  eternal  world  as  his  inhe¬ 
ritance  ?  What  is  the  lofs  of  friends  to  that  heart 
which  feels,  with  more  than  natural  convidion,  that 
it  (hall  quickly  rejoin  them  in  a  more  tender,  intimate, 
and  permanent  intercourfe  than  any  of  which  the  pre¬ 
fect  life  is  fufceptible  ?  What  are  the  duduations  and 
viciffitudes  of  external  things  to  a  mind  which  drongly 
and  uniformly  anticipates  a  date  of  endlefs  and  immu¬ 
table  felicity  ?  What  are  mortifications,  difappoint- 
ments,  and  infuits,  to  a  fpirit  which  is  confeious  of  be¬ 
ing  the  original  offspring  and  adopted  child  of  God  5 
which  knows  that  its  omnipotent  Father  will,  in  pro¬ 
per  time,  efft  dually  affert  the  dignity  and  privileges 
of  its  nature  ?  In  a  word,  as  earth  is  but  a  fpeck  of 
creation,  as  time  is  not  an  indant  in  proportion  to 
eternity,  fuch  are  the  hopes  and  profpeds  of  the  Chri- 
dian  in  comparifon  of  every  fublunary  misfortune  or 
difficulty.  It  is  therefore,  in  his  judgment,  the  eternal 
Wonder  of  angels,  and  indelible  opprobrium  of  man-, 
that  a  religion  io  worthy  of  God,  fo  fuitable  to  the 
frame  and  circumdances  of  our  nature,  fo  confonant 
to  all  the  didates  of  reafon,  fo  friendly  to  the  dignity 
and  improvement  of  intelligent  beings,  pregnant  with 
genuine  comfort  and  delight,  fhould  be  rejeded  and 
deipifed.  Were  there  a  pofiibility  of  fufpenfe  or  hed- 
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tation  between  this  and  any  other  religion  extant,  he  ChrifH*. 
could  freely  trud  the  determination  of  a  quedion  fo  nity. 
important  to  the  candid  decidon  of  real  virtue  and  im-  '  V— -J 

partial  philofophy. 

It  mud  be  allowed  that  the  utmod  extent  of  human 
invedigation  and  refearch  into  the  dodrine  of  a  future 
life,  reached  no  farther  than  fplendid  conjedure  before 
the  promulgation  of  Chridianity,  at  which  period  life 
and  immortality  were  clearly  brought  to  light.  It  is 
therefore  a  fingular  circumdance  that  the  deid  fliould 
not  perceive  the  wonderful  fuperiority  of  the  Chridian 
over  every  other  fydem,  if  it  had  nothing  elfe  to  boafl 
of  but  this  {ingle  dodrine,  fo  pregnant  with  unalloyed 
felicity.  If  Chridianity  be  falfe,  the  believer  of  it 
has  nothing  to  lofe,  fince  it  inculcates  a  mode  of  con- 
dud  which  mud  ever  be  amiable  in  the  eye  of  infinite 
goodnefs;  but  if  it  be  true,  he  has  every  thing  to  gain  : 
while  upon  this  hypothefis  the  deid  has  every  thing  to 
lofe  and  nothing  to  gain.  This  is  a  momentous  con- 
fideration,  and  that  man  mud  be  truly  infatuated  who 
can  treat  fuch  an  idea  with  contempt. 

Mr  Gibbon,  in  his  Hidory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  Mr 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  mentions  five  fecondary  caufes  bon  at-  " 
to  which  he  thinks  the  propagation  of  Chridianity,  tempts  to 
and  all  the  remarkable  circumdances  which  attended  Prove» lhat 
it,  may  with  good  reafon  be  aferibed.  He  feems  t°  t^tion°o  f" 
infinuate,  that  Divine  Providence  did  not  ad  in  a  fin-  Ihriftiani- 
gular  or  extraordinary  manner  in  diffeminating  thetywasow- 
religion  of  Jefus  through  the  world  $  and  that,  if  every  inS  to  cau- 
other  argument  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  the^^0™ 

facred  authority  of  this  religion  can  be  parried  or  re-  tion°of fa~ 
futed,  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  this  fource  to  pre- which  no 
vent  it  from  fharing  the  fame  fate  with  other  fydems  arguments 
of  fuperdition.  1  he  caufes  of  its  propagation  were.  in^an  He.  ^e" 
his  opinion  founded  on  the  principles  of  human  nature  proof0nts 
and  the  circumdances  of  fociety.  If  we  aferibe  not  authentic 
the  propagation  of  Mahometifm,  or  of  the  dodrines  city- 
of  Zerduft,  to  an  extraordinary  interpofition  of  Divine 
Providence,  operating  by  an  unperceived  induence  on 
the  difpofitions  of  the  human  heart,  and  controuling 
and  confounding  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  $  neither 
can  we,  upon  any  reafonable  grounds,  refer  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  Chridianity  to  fuch  an  interpofition. 

The  fecondary  caufes  to  which  he  aferibes  thefe  ef-  *5> 
feds  are,  1.  The  indexible  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  ^he  cau“ 
Chridians  \  derived  from  the  Jewifh  religion,  but  pu¬ 
rified  from  the  narrow  and  unfocial  fpirit  which,  in¬ 
dead  of  inviting,  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing 
the  law  of  Mofes.  2.  The  dodrine  of  a  future  life,  im¬ 
proved  by  every  additional  circumdance  which  could 
give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important  truth. 

3.  The  miraculous  powers  aferibed  to  the  primitive 
church.  4.  The  pure  and  audere  morals  of  the  Chri- 
dians..  5.  The  union  and  difcipline  of  the  Chridian 
republic,  which  gradually  formed  an  independent  and 
increafing  date  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  examination  of  Mr  Gibbon’s 
caufes  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated, 
we  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  we  cannot  perceive  the 
propriety  of  denominating  fome  of  thefe  fecondary 
caufes,  fince  the  miraculous  powers  aferibed  to  the  pri¬ 
mitive  church,  if  they  were  real,  mud  have  condituted 
a  primary  caufe,  and  if  fallacious,  could  have  been  no 
caufe  at  all,  if  not  of  its  complete  fubverfion.  As  lit¬ 
tle  can  we  conceive  how  fuch  an  elegant  and  learned 
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Chrlftia-  author  could  imagine  a  zeal  ftri&ly  and  properly  in- 
nity.  flexible  and  intolerant,  as  qualified  to  produce  any 
V~’""  v  other  effeCt  than  the  dtdru&ion  of  the  fyftem  which 
they  are  allowed  to  have  been  anxious  to  promote. 
But  our  fentiment  of  thefe  caufes  affigned  by  Mr  Gib¬ 
bon  will  be  more  fully  developed  as  we  proceed  in  our 
candid  and  impartial  examination  of  them. 

In  pointing  out  the  connexion  between  the  frjl  of 
thefe  caufes  and  the  effects  which  he  reprefents  as  ari- 
fing  from  it,  this  learned  and  ingenious  writer  obferves, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  intended  to  be  propagated  among  the  Heathens, 
and  that  the  converfion  of  profelytes  was  rather  acci¬ 
dental  than  confident  with  the  purport  of  the  general 
fpirit  of  the  inftitutions  of  Judaifm.  The  Jews  were, 
of  confequence,  dudious  to  preferve  themfelves  a  pecu¬ 
liar  people.  Their  zeal  for  their  own  religion  was  in¬ 
tolerant,  narrow,  and  unfocial. 

In  Chridianity,  when  it  made  its  appearance  in  the 
'world,  all  the  better  part  of  the  predominant  fpirit  of 
Judaifm  was  retained ;  but  whatever  might  have  a 
tendency  to  confine  its  induence  within  narrow  limits 
was  laid  afide.  Chridians  were  to  maintain  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  adhere  to  the  conditutions  of  their  religion 
with  facred  fidelity.  They  were  not  to  violate  their 
allegiance  to  Jefus  by  entertaining  or  profeding  any 
reverence  for  Jupiter  or  any  other  of  the  Heathen 
deities;  it  was  not  even  neceffary  for  them  to  comply 
with  the  pofitive  and  ceremonial  inditutions  of  the 
law  of  Mofes, — although  thefe  were  acknowledged  to 
have  been  of  divine  origin.  The  zeal,  therefore,  which 
their  religion  inculcated,  was  indexible.  It  was  even 
intolerant:  for  they  were  not  to  content  themfelves 
with  profeding  Chridianity  and  conforming  to  its 
laws;  they  were  to  labour  with  unremitting  adiduity, 
and  to  expofe  themfelves  to  every  difficulty  and  every 
danger,  in  converting  others  to  the  fame  faith. 

But  the  fame  circumftances  which  rendered  it  thus 
intolerant,  communicated  to  it  a  more  liberal  and  a 
lefs  unfocial  fpirit  than  that  of  Judaifm.  The  religion 
of  the  Jews  was  intended  only  for  the  few  tribes;  Chri¬ 
dianity  was  to  become  a  catholic  religion  ;  its  advan¬ 
tages  were  to  be  offered  to  all  mankind. 

All  the  different  fe<5te  which  arofe  among  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Chridians  uniformly  maintained  the  fame  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  their  own  religion,  and  the  fame 
abhorrence  for  every  other.  The  orthodox,  the  EJm- 
oilites,  the  Gnodics,  were  all  equally  animated  with 
‘the  fame  exclufive  zeal,  and  the  fame  abhorrence  of 
idolatry,  which  had  diftinguidied  the  Jews  from  other 
nations. 

Such  is  the  general  purport  of  what  Mr  Gibbon  ad- 
-  vances  concerning  the  influence  of  the  fird  of  thofe  fe- 
condary  caufes  in  the  propagation  of  Chridianity.  It 
would  be  uncandid  to  deny,  that  his  datement  of  fa&s 
appears  to  be,  in  this  indance,  almod  fair,  and  his  de¬ 
ductions  tolerably  logical.  The  fird  Chridians  were 
remarkable  for  their  detedation  of  idolatry,  and  for 
the  generous  difintereded  zeal  with  which  they  labour¬ 
ed  to  convert  others  to  the  fame  faith.  The  fird  of 
thefe  principles,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  purity  of  Chridianity  ;  and  the  fecond 
to  diffeminate  it  through  the  world.  But  the  fads 
which  he  relates  are  fcarce  confident  throughout.  He 
feems  to  reprefent  the  zeal  of  the  fird  Chridians  as  fo 
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hot  and  intolerant,  that  they  could  have  no  focial  inter-  Chriftia- 
courfe  with  thofe  who  dill  adhered  to  the  worfhip  of  nity. 
Heathen  deities.  In  this  cafe,  how  could  they  propa- 
gate  their  religion  \  Nay,  we  may  even  afk,  How 
could  they  live  ?  If  they  could  not  mingle  with  the 
Heathens  in  the  tranfadions  either  of  peace  or  war  ; 
nor  witnefs  the  marriage  or  the  funeral  of  the  deared 
friend,  if  a  heathen  ;  nor  praCIife  the  elegant  arts  of 
mufic,  painting,  eloquence,  or  poetry  ;  nor  venture  to 
ufe  freely  in  converfation  the  language  of  Greece  or  of 
Rome  ; — it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  what  opportunities  they 
could  have  of  difleminating  their  religious  fentiments. 

If,  in  fuch  circumdances,  and  obferving  rigidly  fuch 
a  tenor  of  conduCl,  they  were  yet  able  to  propagate 
their  religion  with  fuch  amazing  fuccefs  as  they  are 
faid  to  have  done  ;  they  mud  furely  either  have  prae>- 
tifed  fome  wondrous  arts  unknown  to  us,  or  have 
been  aflifted  by  the  fupernatural  operation  of  divine 
power. 

But  all  the  hidorical  records  of  that  period,  whether 
facred  or  profane,  concur  to  prove,  that  the  primitive 
Chridians  in  general  did  not  retire  with  fuch  religious 
horror  from  all  intercourfe  with  the  Heathens.  They 
refufed  not  to  ferve  in  the  armies  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  :  they  appealed  to  Heathen  magidrates,  and  fub- 
mitted  refpe&fully  to  their  decifion  ;  the  hufband  was 
often  a  Heathen,  and  the  wife  a  Chridian  ;  or,  again, 
the  hufband  a  Chridian,  and  the  wife  a  Heathen. 

Thefe  are  fa&s  fo  univerfally  known  and  believed,  that 
we  need  not  quote  authorities  in  proof  of  them. 

This  refpedlable  writer  appears  therefore  not  to 
have  dated  the  fa£ls  wMeh  he  produces  under  this  head 
with  fufficient  ingenuoufnefs  ;  and  he  has  taken  care  to 
exaggerate  and  improve  thofe  which  he  thinks  ufeful 
to  his  purpofe  with  all  the  dazzling  and  delufive  colours 
of  eloquence.  But  had  the  zeal  of  the  fird  Chridians 
been  fo  intolerant  as  he  reprefents  it,  it  mud  have 
been,  highly  unfavourable  to  the  propagation  of  their 
religion  ;  all  their  wifhes  to  make  converts  would,  in 
that  cafe,  have  been  counteracted  by  their  unwilling- 
nefs  to  mix  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  life,  with 
thofe  who  were  to  be  converted*  Their  zeal  and  the 
liberal  fpirit  of  their  religion,  were  indeed  fecondary 
caufes  which  contributed  to  its  propagation  :  but  their 
zeal  was  by  no  means  fo  ridiculouOy  intolerant  as  this 
writer  would  have  us  believe  ;  if  it  had,  it  mud  have 
produced  effe&s  diredly  oppofite  to  thofe  which  he 
afcribes  to  it. 

In  llludrating  the  induence  of  the  fecond  of  thefe  fe-  Caufe  II. 
condary  caufes  to  which  he  afcribes  the  propagation  of 
Chridianity,  Mr  Gibbon  difplays  no  lefs  ingenuity  than 
in  tracing  the  nature  and  the  effe&s  of  the  fird.  The 
doCIrins  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every  additional 
circumdance  which  can  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that 
important  truth,  makes  a  confpfcuous  figure  in  the 
Chridian  fydem  ;  and  it  is  a  doCIrine  highly  flattering 
to  the  natural  hopes  and  wifhes  of  the  human  heart. 

Though  the  Heathen  philofophers  wertjf.not  unac¬ 
quainted  with  this  doftrine;  yet  to  them  the  Spiritu¬ 
ality  of  the  human  foul,  its  capacity  of  exidence  in  a 
feparate  date  from  the  body,  its  immortality,  and  its 
profpeft  of  lading  happinefs  in  a  future  life,  rather 
appeared  things  poflible  and  defirable,  than  truths 
fully  edabliflied  upon  folid  grounds.  Thefe  do&rines, 

Mr  Gibbon  would  perfuade  us,  had  no  induence  on 
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Chriftia-  the  moral  fentiments  and  general  conduct  of  the  Hea- 
nity.  thens.  Even  the  philofophers,  who  amufed  themfelves 
,,I,L*  with  difplaying  their  eloquence  and  ingenuity  on  tliofe 
fplendid  themes,  did  not  allow  them  to  influence  the 
tenor  of  their  lives.  The  great  body  of  the  people, 
who  were  occupied  in  purfuits  very  different  from  the 
fpeculations  of  philofophy,  and  were  unacquainted  with 
the  quedions  difcuffed  in  the  fchools,  were  fcarce  ever 
at  pains  to  refleCt  whether  they  confided  of  a  material 
and  a  fpiritual  part,  or  whether  their  exidence  was  to 
be  prolonged  beyond  the  term  of  the  prefent  life  ;  and 
they  could  not  regulate  their  lives  by  principles  which 
they  did  not  know. 

In  the  popular  fuperdition  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  doCtrine  of  a  future  date  was  not  omitted. 
Mankind  were  not  only  dattered  with  the  hopes  of 
continuing  to  exid  beyond  the  term  of  the  prefent 
life  *,  but  different  conditions  of  exidence  were  promi- 
fed  or  threatened,  in  which  retributions  for  their  con- 
duCl  in  human  life  were  to  be  enjoyed  or  differed. 
Some  were  exalted  to  heaven,  and  affociated  with  the 
gods 3  others  were  rewarded  with  lefs  illudrious  ho¬ 
nours,  and  a  more  moderate  date  of  happinefs,  in 
Elyfium  3  and  thofe,  again,  who  by  their  conduCt  in 
life  had  not  merited  rewards,  but .  punifhments,  were 
configned  to  Tartarus.  Such  were  the  ideas  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  date  which  made  a  part  of  the  popular  fuperdi- 
tion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  they  produced 
only  a  very  faint  itnpredion  on  the  minds  of  thofe 
among  whom  they  prevailed.  They  were  not  truths 
fupported  by  evidence  3  they  were  not  even  plaufible  3 
they  were  a  tiffue  of  abfurdities.  They  had  not  there¬ 
fore  a  more  powerful  induence  on  the  morals,  than 
the  more  refined  fpeculations  of  the  philofophers. 

Even  the  Jews,  whofe  religion  and  legidature  were 
communicated  from  heaven,  were  in  general,  till  with¬ 
in  a  very  fhort  time  before  the  propagation  of  the  go- 
fpel,  as  imperfeCHy  acquainted  with  the  doCtrine  of  a 
future  date  as  the’  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  doClrine 
made  no  part  of  the  law  of  Mofes.  It  is  but  darkly 
and  doubtfully  indnuated  through  the  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Tedament.  Thofe  among  the  Jews  who 
treated  the  facred  Scriptures  with  the  highed  reve¬ 
rence,  always  denied  that  fuch  a  doCtrine  could  be  de¬ 
duced  from  any  thing  which  thefe  taught  3  and  main¬ 
tained  that  death  is  the  final  diffolution  of  man. 

The  rude  tribes  who  inhabited  ancient  Gaul,  and 
fome  other  nations  not  more  civilized  than  they,  en¬ 
tertained  ideas  of  a  future  life,  much  clearer  than 
thofe  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  the  Jews. 

Chridianity,  however,  explained  and  inculcated  the 
truth  of  this  doCtrine  in  all  its  fplendour  and  all  its 
dignity.  It  exhibited  an  alluring, yet  not  abfurd,  view 
of  the  happinefs  of  a  future  life.  It  conferred  new  hor¬ 
rors  on  the  place  of  punifhment,  and  added  new  feve- 
rity  to  the  tortures  to  be  inflicted,  in  another  world. 

The  authority  on  which  it  taught  thofe  doCtrines,  and 
difplayed  thefe  views,  was  fuch  as  to  filence  inquiry  and 
doubt,  and  to  command  implicit  belief.  What  added 
to  the  influence  of  the  doCtrine  of  a  future  date  of  ex¬ 
idence,  thus  explained  and  inculcated,  was,  that  the 
fird  Chridians  confidently  prophefied  and  fincerely  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  end  of  the  world,  the  confummation  of 
all  things,  was  fad  approaching,  and  that  the  genera¬ 
tion  then  prefent  fliould  live  to  witnefs  that  awful 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 
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event.  Another  circumdance  which  contributed  to 
render  the  fame  doClrine  fo  favourable  to  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Chridianity  was  that  the  fird  Chridians  dealt 
damnation  without  remorfe,  and  almod  without  making 
any  exceptions,  on  all  who  died  in  the  belief  of  the 
abfurdities  of  Heathen  fuperdition.  Thus  taught,  and 
improved  with  thefe  additional  and  heightened  cir- 
cumdances,  this  doCtrine,  partly  by  prefenting  allur¬ 
ing  profpeCts  and  exciting  pleafing  hopes,  partly  by 
working  upon  the  fears  of  the  human  heart  with  rc- 
prefentations  of  terror,  operated  in  the  mod  powerful 
manner  in  extending  the  influence  of  the  Chridian 
faith. 

Here,  too,  faCts  are  rather  exaggerated, 
inferences  fcarce  fairly  deduced.  It  mud  be 
that  the  fpeculations  of  the  Heathen  philofophers  did  ^wer* 
not  fully  and  undeniably  edablilh  the  doCtrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  human  foul  3  nor  can  we  prefume  to 
affert,  in  contradiction  to  Mr  Gibbon,  that  their  argu¬ 
ments  could  imprefs  fuch  a  conviction  of  this  truth  as 
might  induence  in  a  very  drong  degree  the  moral  fen¬ 
timents  and  conduCt.  They  mud,  however,  have  pro¬ 
duced  fome  influence  on  thefe.  Some  of  the  mod  il¬ 
ludrious  among  the  Heathen  philofophers  appear  to 
have  been  fo  drongly  impreffed  with  the  belief  of  the 
foul’s  immortality,  and  of  a  future  date  of  retribution, 
that  their  general  conduCt  was  condantly  and  in  a  high 
degree  induenced  by  that  belief.  Plato  and  Socrates 
are  eminent  and  well  known  indances.  And  if,  in 
fuch  indances  as  thefe,  the  belief  of  thefe  truths  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  confpicuous  effeCts,  it  might  be  fairly  in¬ 
ferred,  though  we  had  no  further  evidence,  that  thofo 
chara&ers  were  far  from  being  dngular  in  this  refpeCt. 

It  is  a  truth  acknowledged  as  unquedionable  in  the  hi- 
dory  of  arts  and  fciences,  that  wherever  any  one  per- 
fon  has  cultivated  thefe  with  extraordinary  fuccefs, 
fome  among  his  contemporaries  will  always  be  found 
to  have  rivalled  his  excellence,  and  a  number  of  them 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuits.  On  this 
occafion  we  may  venture,  without  hefitation,  to  reafon 
upon  the  fame  principles.  When  the  belief  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  human  foul  produced  fuch  illudrious 
patterns  of  virtue  as  a  Plato  and  a  Socrates,  it  muft 
certainly  have  induenced  the  moral  fentiments  and  con¬ 
duCt  of  many  others,  although  in  an  inferior  degree. 

We  fpeculate,  we  doubt,  concerning  the  truth  of  ma¬ 
ny  doCtrines  of  Chridianity  3  many  who  profefs  that 
they  believe  them,  make  this  profeflion  only  becaufe 
they  have  never  confidered  ferioufly  whether  they  be 
true  or  falfe.  But,  notwithdanding  this,  thefe  truths 
dill  exert  a  powerful  induence  on  the  fentiments  and 
manners  of  fociety  in  general.  Thus,  alfo,  it  appears 
that  the  doCtrines  of  ancient  philofophy  concerning  a 
future  life,  and  even  the  notions  concerning  Olympus, 
Elyfium,  and  Tartarus,  which  made  a  part  of  the  po¬ 
pular  fuperdition,  did  produce  a  certain  influence  on 
the  fentiments  and  manners  of  the  Heathens  in  gene, 
ral.  That  influence  was  often  indeed  inconfiderable, 
and  not  always  happy;  but  dill  it  was  fomewhat 
greater  than  Mr  Gibbon  feems  willing  to  allow.  Chri¬ 
dians  have  been  fometimes  at  pains  to  exaggerate  the 
abfurdities  of  Pagan  fuperdition,  in  order  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Chridianity  mi^ht  acquire  new  value  from 
being  contraded  with  it.  Here  we  find  one  who  is  ra¬ 
ther  difpofed  to  be  the  enemy  of  Chridianity,  difplay- 
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Ghriftia-  ing,  and  even  exaggerating,  thofe  abfurdities  for  a  very 
luty-  different  purpofe.  But  the  truth  may  be  fafely  admit- 

*  ted  5  it  is  only  when  exaggerated  that  it  can  fcrve  any 

purpofe  inimical  to  the  facred  authority  of  our  holy  re¬ 
ligion.  Mr  Gibbon  certainly  reprefents  the  religious 
doCtrine  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  in  refpeCt  to  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  human  foul  and  a  future  (late,  in  too  fa¬ 
vourable  a  light.  It  is  only  becaufe  the  whole  fyflem 
of  fuperflition  which  prevailed  among  the  barbarians 
is  fo  imperfectly  known,  that  it  has  been  imagined  to 
confift  of  more  fublime  doCtrines  than  thofe  of  the  po¬ 
pular  fuperflition  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
evidence  which  Mr  Gibbon  adduces  in  proof  of  what 
he  alferts  concerning  tliefe  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  is  partial,  and  far  from  fatisfaCtory.  They  did 
indeed  affert  and  believe  the  foul  to  be  immortal )  but 
this  doCtrine  was  blended  among  a  number  of  abfurdi¬ 
ties  much  groffer  than  thofe  which  characterize  the 
popular  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  the  fuperflition  of  a  civilized  people,  among 
whom  reafon  was  uhfolded  and  improved  by  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  whofe  manners  were  poliftied  and  liberal  ;  the 
former  was  that  of  barbarians,  among  whom  reafon  was, 
as  it  were,  in  its  infancy,  and  who  were  ftrangers  to 
the  improvements  of  civilization.  When  hafty  obfer- 
vers  found  that  thofe  barbarians  were  not  abfolutely 
ftrangers  to  the  idea  of  immorality,  they  were  moved 
to  undue  admiration  -y  their  furprife  at  finding  what 
they  had  not  expeCted,  confounded  their  underftanding, 
and  led  them  to  mifconceive  and  mifreprefent.  What 
wre  ought  to  afcribe  to  the  favage  ferocity  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  thofe  rude  tribes,  has  been  attributed  by  mif- 
take  to  the  influence  of  their  belief  of  a  future  date. 

In  the  law  of  Mofes,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  this 
doCtrine  is  not  particularly  explained  nor  earneftly  in¬ 
culcated.  The  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Mofes,  &:c.  has  founded  upon  this  faCt  an  ingenious 
theory,  which  we  fhall  cl fe where  have  occafion  to 
examine.  The  reafons  why  this  doCtrine  was  not 
more  fully  explained  to  the  Jews,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  aflign,  at  leaft  in  this  place  \  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  it  was  more  generally  known  among 
the  Jews  than  Mr  Gibbon  and  the  author  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Legation  are  willing  to  allow.  Though  it  be 
not  ftrongly  inculcated  in  their  code  of  /aws,  yet  there 
is  fome  reafon  to  think  that  it  was  known  and  general¬ 
ly  prevalent  among  them  long  before  the  Babylonifh 
captivity  ;  even  in  different  paffages  in  the  writings  of 

%  Mofes,  it  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  an  unequivocal 

manner.  In.  the  hiflory  of  the  patriarchs,  it  appears 
that  this  doCtrine  was  known  to  them;  it  appears  to 
have  had  a  flrong  influence  on  the  mind  of  Mofes 
himfelf.  Was  David,  was  Solomon,  a  Arranger  to  this 
doCtrine  ?  We  cannot  here  defeend  to  very  minute 
particulars  $  but  furely  all  the  efforts  of  ingenuity  muft 
be  infufficient  to  torture  the  facred  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Teflament,  fo  as  to  prove  that  they  contain  no¬ 
thing  concerning  the  doCtrine  of  a  future  ffate  any¬ 
where  but  in  the  writings  of  the  later  prophets,  and 
that  even  in  thefe  it  is  only  darkly  inflnuaied.  Were 
the  Jews,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  hiflory,  fo  totally 
fecluded  from  all  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  that  a 
doCtrine  of  fo  much  importance,  more  or  lefs  known 
to  all  around,  could  not  be  communicated  to  them  ? 
The  Pharifees  did  admit  traditions,  and  fet  upon  them 
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an  undue  value  \  yet  they  appear  to  have  been  confl-  ChrifUa- 
dered  as  the  moft  orthodox  of  the  different  feCls  which  nity. 
prevailed  among  the  Jews:  the  Sadducees  were  rather  — 

regarded  as  innovators. 

But  though  we  are  of  opinion,  that  this  ingenious 
writer  allows  to  the  doCtrine  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philofophers,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  human 
foul,  as  well  as  the  notices  concerning  a  future  ffate, 
which  made  a  part  of  the  popular  fuperffitions  of  thofe 
nations,  lefs  influence  on  the  moral  fentiments  and  con¬ 
duct  of  mankind  than  what  they  really  exerted  ;  though 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  allowing  the  ideas  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul  and  of  a  future  ffate,  which 
were  entertained  by  the  Gauls  and  fome  other  rude 
nations,  to  have  been  much  fuperior  in  their  nature,  or 
much  happier  in  their  influence,  than  thofe  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  3  and  though,  in  confequence  of 
reading  the  Old  Teftament,  we  are  difpofed  to  think 
that  the  Jews  knew  fomewhat  more  concerning  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture  ffate  in  which  human  beings  are  deffined  to  exift, 
than  Mr  Gibbon  reprefents  them  to  have  known  :  yet 
ftill  we  are  very  fenfible,  and  very  well  pleafed  to  ad¬ 
mit,  that  “  life  and  immortality  wrere  brought  to  light 
through  the  gofpel.” 

1  he  doCtrine  of  a  future  life,  as  it  was  preached  by 
the  firffc  Chriftians,  was  effabliflied  on  a  more  folid  ba¬ 
lls  than  that  on  which  it  had  been  before  maintained  *, 
was  freed  from  every  abfurdity  ;  and  was,  in  fliort,  fo 
much  improved,  that  its  influence,  which,  as  it  was 
explained  by  Heathen  poets  and  philofophers,  muff  be 
confeffed  to  have  been  in  many  inftances  doubtful,  now 
became  favourable  only  to  the  intereffs  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  to  them  in  a  very  high  degree.  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  contributed  to  the  fuccefsful  propagation  of 
Chriftianity  ;  for  it  was  calculated  to  attraCl  and  pleafe 
both  the  fpeculating  philofopher  and  the  fimple  unen¬ 
lightened  votary  of  the  vulgar  fuperflition.  The  views 
which  it  exhibited  were  dirtied  ;  and  all  was  plaufible 
and  rational,  and  demonflrated  by  the  fulleff  evidence. 

But  the  happinefs  which  it  promifed  was  of  a  lefs  fen- 
fual  nature  than  the  enjoyments  which  the  Heathens 
expeCted  on  Olympus  or  in  Elyfium  ;  and  would  there¬ 
fore  appear  lefs  alluring  to  thofe  who  were  not  very 
capable  of  refined  ideas,  or  preferred  the  gratifications 
of  the  fenfes  in  the  prefent  life  to  every  other  fpecies  of 
good.  If  the  firfPChriftians  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of 
beholding  all  the  votaries  of  Pagan  idolatry  afflicted 
with  the  torments  of  hell  in  a  future  ffate,  and  boafted 
of  thefe  hopes  with  inhuman  exultation,  they  would  in 
all  probability  rather  irritate  than  alarm  thofe  whom 
they  fought  to  convert  from  that  fuperflition  :  the 
Heathens  would  be  moved  to  regard  with  indignant 
fcorn  the  preacher  who  pretended  that  thofe  whom 
they  venerated  as  gods,  heroes,  and  wife  men,  were 
condemned  to  a  ffate  of  unfpeakable  and  lafling  tor¬ 
ment.  Would  not  every  feeling  of  the  heart  revolt 
againft  the  idea,  that  a  parent,  a  child,  a  hufband,  a 
wife,  a  friend,  a  lover,  or  a  miftrefs,  but  lately  loft, 
and  ffill  lamented,  was  configned  to  eternal  torments 
for  aCtlons  and  opinions  which  they  had  deemed  highly 
agreeable  to  fuperior  powers  ? 

We  may  conclude,  then,  with  refpeCl  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  fecondary  caufe  in  promoting  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Chriftianity^  that  the  circumftances  of  the 
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Heathen  world  were  lefs  favourable  to  that  influence 
than  Mr  Gibbon  pretends ;  that  the  means  by  which 
J  he  reprefents  the  primitive  Chridians,  as  improving  its 
efficacy,  were  fome  of  them  not  employed,  and  others 
rather  likely  to  weaken  than  to  drengthen  it  \  and  that 
therefore  more  is  attributed  to  the  operation  of  this 
caufe  than  it  could  poffibly  produce. 

The  third  cauje ,  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  church,  is  with  good  reafon  reprefented  as  ha¬ 
ving  conduced  very  often  to  the  convi&ion  of  infidels. 

Mr  Gibbon’s  reafonings  under  this  head  are,  That  nu¬ 
merous  miraculous  works  of  the  mod  extraordinary 
kind  were  odentatioufly  performed  by  the  firft  Chri¬ 
ftians  :  that,  however,  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
period  at  which  miraculous  powers  ceafed  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Chriltian  church,'  and  from  fome 
other  circumftances,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  them  to 
have  been  merely  the  pretences  of  impoflure  ;  but  this 
(to  ufe  a  phrafe  of  his  own)  is  only  darkly  infinuated  : 
and,  laftly,  that  the  Heathens  having  been  happily 
prepared  to  receive  them  as  real  by  the  many  wonders 
nearly  of  a  fimilar  nature  to  which  they  were  aceuf- 
tomed  in  their  former  fuperdition,  the  miracles  which 
the  fird  Chridians  employed  to  give  a  fan  ft  ion  to  their 
do&rines,  contributed  in  the  mod  effeflual  manner  to 
the  propagation  of  Chridianity. 

In  reply  to  what  is  here  advanced,  it  may  be  fug- 
geded,  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Teda- 
ment,  as  having  been  performed  by  the  fird  Cbridians 
when  engaged  in  propagating  their  religion,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  others  recorded  by  the  Fathers,  are 
edabliffied  as  true,  upon  the  mod  indubitable  evidence 
which  human  tedimony  can  afford  for  any  fad.  Mr 
Hume,  who  was  too  fond  of  employing  his  ingenuity 
in  undermining  truths  generally  received,  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove,  that  no  human  tedimony,  however 
drong  and  unexceptionable,  can  afford  fudicient  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  reality  of  a  miracle.  But  his  reafonings 
on  this  head,  which  once  excited  doubt  and  wonder, 
have  been  fince  completely  refuted ;  and  mankind  dill 
continue  to  acknowledge,  that  though  we  are  all  lia¬ 
ble  to  midakes  and  capable  of  deceit,  yet  human  tef- 
timony  may  afford  the  mod  convincing  evidence  of 
the  mod  extraordinary  and  even  fupernatural  faffs. 
Jhe  reader  will  not  expeff  us  to  enter,  in  this  plaee, 
into  a  particular  examination  of  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apodles,  and  the  primitive  church. 

An  inquiry  into  thefe  will  be  a  capital  objeff  in  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  this  work  (Theology.)  We  may  here 
confider  it  as  an  undeniable  and  a  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  faff,  that  a  certain  part  of  thofe  miracles  were 
real.  Such  as  were  real  undoubtedly  contributed,  in 
a  very  eminent  manner,  to  the  propagation  of  Chri¬ 
dianity  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  na¬ 
tural  and  fecondary  caufes 

It  is  difficult  to  didinguiffi  at  what  period  miracu¬ 
lous  gifts  c.eafed  to  be  conferred  on  the  members  of  the 
primitive,  church  ;  yet  we  t?iay  didinguiffi,  if  we  take 
pains  to  inquire  with  minute  attention,  at  what  period 
the  evidence  ceafes  to  be  fatisfaflory.  We  can  alfo,  by 
confidering  the  circumdances  of  the  church  through 
the  feveral  dages  of  its  hidory,  form  fome  judgment 
concerning  the  period  during  which  the  gifts  of  pro- 
phefying,  and  fpeaking  with  tongues,  and  working  mi- 
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racles,  were  mod  neceffary  to  Chridians  to  enable  them  chrifiia- 
to  affert  the  truth  and  dignity  of  their  religion.  nity. 

The  Heathens  were  no  drangers  to  pretended  mi-  v~— ' 

racles  and  prophecies,  and  other  feeming  interpolations 
of  fuperior  beings,  didurbing  the  ordinary  ccurfe  of 
nature  and  of  human  affairs  :  but  the  miracles  to  which 
they  were  familiarized  had  been  fo  often  detefled  to 
be  tricks  of  impodure  or  pretences  of  mad  enthufiafm, 
that,  indead  of  being  prepared  to  witnefs  or  to  receive 
accounts  of  new  miracles  with  eafy  credulity,  they  mud 
have  been  in  general  difpofed  to  view  them  with  jea- 
loufy  and  fufpicion.  Befides,  the  miracles  to  which 
they  had  been  accudomed,  and  thofe  performed  by  the 
apodles  and  the  fird  preachers  of  Chridianity,  were  di¬ 
re  cl  ly  con  trad  i  61  ory  j  and  therefore  the  one  could  receive 
no  affidance  from  the  other. 

Yet  we  mud  acknowledge,  notwithdanding  what  we 
have  above  advanced,  that  as  difagreements  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  principles  and  in  dilutions  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  very  early  arofe  among  Chridians  j  fo  they  like- 
wife  fought  to  extend  its  influence,  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod,  by  the  ufe  of  pious  frauds.  Pious  frauds,  too, 
appear  to  have  fomt times  ferved  the  immediate  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  were  employed,  though  eventu¬ 
ally  they  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the  caufe  of 
Chridianity. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Chridianity  was  indebted 
to  the  induence  of  miracles  in  a  confiderable  degree 
for  its  propagation  :  but  that  the  real  miracles  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apodles,  &c.  were  not  among  the  fe¬ 
condary  caufes  of  its  fuccefs  :  that  the  Heathens  who 
were  to  be  converted  were  not  very  happily  prepared 
for  receiving  the  miracles  of  the  gofpel  with  blind  cre¬ 
dulity  :  that,  as  it  is  poffible  to  difeern  between  diffi¬ 
dent  and  infufficient  evidence,  fo  it  is  not  more  diffi-  . 
cult  to  didinguifii  between  true  and  falfe  miracles:  and, 
ladly,  that  falfe  miracles  were  foon  employed  by  Chri¬ 
dians  as  engines  to  fupport  and  propagate  their  reli¬ 
gion,  and  perhaps  not  unfuccefsfully  5  but  were,  upon 
the  whole,  more  injurious  than  ferviceable  to  the  caufe 
which  they  were  called  in  to  maintain.  26 

I  he  fourth  of  this  feries  of  fecondary  caufes ,  which  ^au^e  W. 
this  author  thinks  to  have  been  adequate  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  Chridianity,  is  the  virtues  of  the  primitive 
Chridians.  Thefe  he  is  willing  to  attribute  to  other 
and  lefs  generous  motives,  rather  than  to  the  pure  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  do&rines  and  precepts  of  their  religion. 

The  fird  converts  to  Chridianity  were  mod  of  them 
from  among  the  lowed  and  mod  worthlefs  chara&ers. 

The  wife,  the  mighty,  and  thofe  who  were  didinguifli- 
ed  by  fpecious  virtues,  were  in  general  perfe&ly  fatis- 
fied  with  their  prefent  circumdances  and  future  pro- 
fpe&s.  People  whofe  minds  were  naturally  weak,  un¬ 
enlightened,  or  oppreffed  with  the  fenfe  of  atrocious 
guilt,  and  who  were  infamous  or  outcads  from  fociety, 
were  eager  to  grafp  at  the  hopes  which  the  gofpel  held 
out  to  them. 

When,  after  enliding  under  the  banner  of  Chrid, 
they  began  to  confider  themfelves  as  “  born  again  to 
newnefs  of  life  j”  remorfc  and  fear,  which  eafily  pre¬ 
vail  over  weak  minds  j  felfilli  hopes  of  regaining  their 
reputation,  and  attaining  to  the  honours  and  happinefs 
of  thofe  manfions  which  Jefus  was  faid  to  have  gone  to 
prepare  5  with  a  defire  to  raife  the  honour  and  extend 
I  2  the 
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Chrjftia-  the  influence  of  the  fociety  of  which  they  were  become 
t  mty*  members  :  all  together  operated  fo  powerfully  as  to 

v  enable  them  to  difplay  both  a&ive  and  paflive  virtue 

in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  Their  virtues  did  not 
flow  from  the  pureft  and  nobleft  fource  j  yet  they  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  and  moved  the  admiration  of  man¬ 
kind.  Of  thofe  who  admired,  fome  were  eager  to 
imitate  $  and,  in  order  to  that,  thought  it  neceflary  to 
adopt  the  fame  principles  of  aCtion. 

Their  virtues,  too,  were  rather  of  that  fpecies  which 
excite  wonder,  becaufe  uncommon,  and  not  of  eflen- 
tial  utility  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  fociety ;  than 
of  thofe  which  are  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  focial  order,  and  contribute  to  the  eafe  and  con¬ 
venience  of  life.  Such  virtues  were  well  calculated  to 
engage  the  imitation  of  thofe  who  had  failed  egregiouf- 
ly  in  the  praClice  of  the  more  focial  virtues. 

Thus  they  praClifed  extraordinary,  but  ufelefs  and 
unsocial  virtues,  upon  no  very  generous  motives  }  thofe 
virtues  drew  upon  them  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  in- 
27  duced  numbers  to  embrace  their  faith. 

Obferva-  We  muft,  however  unwillingly,  declare  that  this  is 
tions  in  an-  plainly  an  uncandid  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Chriftians,  and  the  motives  from  which  they  0- 
riginated.  The  focial  virtues  are  ftrongly  recommend¬ 
ed  through  the  gofpel.  No  degree  of  mortification  or 
felf-denial,  or  feclufion  from  the  ordinary  bufinefs  and 
amufements  of  focial  life,  was  required  of  the  early 
converts  to  Chriftianity  \  fave  what  was  indifpenfably 
neceflary  to  wean  them  from  the  irregular  habits  in 
which  they  had  before  indulged,  and  which  had  ren¬ 
dered  them  nuifances  in  fociety,  and  to  form-  them  to 
new  habits  equally  neceflary  to  their  happinefs  and 
their  ufefulnefs  in  life.  We  allow  that  they  pra&ifed 
virtues  which  in  other  circumftances  would,  however 
fplendid,  have  been  unneceflary.  But  in  the  difficult 
circumflanees  in  which  the  firft  Chriftians  were  placed, 
the  virtues  which  they  pra£lifed  were  in  the  higheft 
degree  focial.  The  moft  prominent  feature  in  their 
chara&er  was,  “  their  continuing  to  entertain  fenti- 
ments  of  generous  benevolence,  and  to  difcharge  fcru- 
puloufty  all  the  focial  duties,”  towards  thofe  who  ex- 
ercifed  neither  charity  nor  humanity,  and  frequently  not 
even  bare  integrity  and  juftice,  in  their  conduct  towards 
them. 

It  cannot  be  faid  with  truth,  that  fuch  a  proportion 
of  the  primitive  Chriftians  were  people  whofe  charac¬ 
ters  had  been  infamous  and  their  circumftances  defpe- 
rate,  as  that  the  chara&er  of  the  religion  which  they 
embraced  can  fuffer  from  this  eircumftance.  Nor  were 
they  only  the  weak  and  illiterate  whom  the  apoftles  and 
their  immediate  fucceflors  converted  by  their  preach¬ 
ing.  The  criminal,  to  be  fure,  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
he  might  obtain  abfolution  of  his  crimes  5  the  mourner 
was  willing  to  receive  comfort ;  minds  of  refined  and 
generous  feelings  were  deeply  afte&ed  with  that  good- 
nefs  which  had  induced  the  Son  of  God  to  fubmit  to 
the  punifhment  due  to  finners:  but  the  fimplicity,  the 
rationality,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  like- 
wife  prevailed  in  numerous  inftances  over  the  pride  and 
prejudices  of  the  great  and  the  wife  :  in  fo  many  in¬ 
ftances,  as  are  fufficient  to  vindicate  the  Chriftian  church 
from  the  afperfions  by  which  it  has  been  reprefen  ted  as 
being  in  the  firft  period  of  its  exiftcnce  merely  a  body 
of  criminals  and  idiots , 


The  principles,  too,  from  which  the  virtues  of  the  chriffia* 
firft  Chriftians  originated,  were  not  peculiarly  mean  nity. 
and  felfifh  \  nay,  they  feem  to  have  been  uncommonly  Y^—" 
fublime  and  difinterefted.  Remorfe  in  the  guilty  mind 
is  a  natural  and  reafonable  fentiment  ;  the  defire  of 
happinefs  in  every  human  breaft  is  equally  fo.  It  is 
uncandid  to  cavil  againft  the  firft  Chriftians  for  being, 
like  the  reft  of  mankind,  influenced  by  thefe  fenti- 
ments  :  And  when  we  behold  them  overlooking  tem¬ 
porary  pofleflions  and  enjoyments,  extending  their 
views  to  futurity,  and  u  living  by  faith  5”  when  we 
obferve  them  “  doing  good  to  thofe  who  hated  them, 
bleffing  thofe  who  curfed  them,  and  praying  for  thofe 
by  whom  they  were  defpitefully  ufed  can  we  deny 
their  virtues  to  have  been  of  the  moft  generous  and  dif¬ 
interefted  kind. 

We  allow  then  that  the  virtues  of  the  firft  Chri¬ 
ftians  muft  have  contributed  to  the  propagation  of  their 
religion  :  but  it  is  with  pain  that  we  obferve  this  re- 
fpeftable  writer  ftudioufly  labouring  to  mifreprefent  the 
principles  from  which  thofe  virtues  arofe ;  and  not  only 
the  principles  from  which  they  arofe,  but  alfo  their  im¬ 
portance  in  fociety.  2g 

The  ffth  caufe  was  the  mode  of  church  government  Caufe  V. 
adopted  by  the  firft  Chriftians,  by  which  they  were  with  obfer- 
knit  together  in  one  fociety  j  who  preferred  the  church  vatl0ns* 
and  its  interefts  to  their  country  and  civil  concerns. 

We  wifh  not  to  deny,  that  the  mutual  attachment  of 
the  primitive  Chriftians  contributed  to  fpread  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  religion  \  and  the  order  which  they 
maintained,  in  confequence  of  being  animated  with  this 
fpirit  of  brotherly  love,  and  with  fuch  ardent  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God,  muft  no  doubt  have  produced  no 
lefs  happy  effe61s  among  them  than  order  and  regula¬ 
rity  produce  on  every  other  oceafion  on  which  they 
are  ftri&ly  obferved.  But  whether  the  form  of  church- 
government,  which  was  gradually  eftafdifhed  in  the 
Chriftian  church,  was  a&ually  the  happieft  that  could 
poflibly  have  been  adopted  ;  or  whether,  by  eftablifh- 
ing  a  diftindl  fociety,  with  feparate  interefts,  within 
the  Roman  empire,  it  contributed  to  the  diflblution  of 
that  mighty  fabric,  we  cannot  here  pretend  to  inquire. 

Thefe  are  fubje£s  of  difeuffion,  with  refped  to  which 
we  may  with  more  propriety  endeavour  to  fatisfy  our 
readers  elfe where. 

From  the  whole  of  this  review  of  what  Mr  Gibbon  General 
has  fo  fpecioufly  advanced  concerning  the  influence  Ofconciufioa 
thefe  five  fecondary  caufes  in  the  propagation  of  the  *R 

gofpel,  we  think  ourfelves  warranted  to  conclude,  fence  of* 
That  the  zeal  of  the  firft  Chriftians  was  not,  as  he  re- the  five 
prefents  it,  intolerant:  That  the  do&rine  of  the  im-caufes* 
mortality  of  the  human  foul  was  fomewhat  better  un- 
derftood  in  the  Heathen  w7orld,  particularly  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  Jews,  than  he  reprefents 
it  to  have  been ;  and  had  an  influence  fomewhat  hap¬ 
pier  than  what  he  aferibes  to  it  :  That  the  additional 
circumftances  by  which,  he  tells  us,  the  firft  pre  achers 
of  Chriftianity  improved  the  eflfeas  of  this  do^nne* 
were  far  from  being  calculated  to  allure  converts  : 

That  the  heathens,  therefore,  were  not  quite  fo  well 
prepared  for  an  eager  reception  of  this  doarine  as  he 
would  perfuade  us  they  wTere  ;  and,  of  confequence, 
could  not  be  influenced  by  it  in  fo  confiderable  a  de¬ 
gree  in  their  converfion  :  That  real,  unqueftionable  mi¬ 
racles,  performed  by  our  Saviour,  by  his  apoftles,  and 
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Cbriftia-  by  their  fucceffors,  did  contribute  fignally  to  the  pro- 
nity,  pagation  of  Chriftianity  ;  but  are  not  to  be  ranked 
Chriftians  among  the  fecondary  caufes :  That  weaknefs  and  blind 
zeaj  at  times  employ  pretended  miracles  for  the 
fame  purpofe  not  altogether  ineffedually  ;  That  though 
thefe  defpicable  and  wicked  means  might  be  in  fome 
inftances  fuccefsful  )  yet  they  were,  upon  the  whole, 
much  more  injurious  than  beneficial  :  That  the  virtues 
of  the  primitive  Chriftians  arofe  from  the  moft  gene¬ 
rous  and  noble  motives,  and  were  in  their  nature  and 
tendency  highly  favourable  to  focial  order,  and  to  the 
comfort  of  mankind  in  the  focial  ftate  :  And,  laftly, 
That  the  order  and  regularity  of  church-government, 
which  were  gradually  eftablifhed  among  the  firft  Chri- 
Ilians,  contributed  greatly  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
fpread  the  influence  of  their  religion  ;  but  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  disjoined  them  from  their  fellow- fubjeds, 
or  to  have  rendered  them  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
ftate  of  which  they  were  members. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  do  not  fee  that  thefe  fe¬ 
condary  caufes  were  equal  to  the  effeds  that  have 
been  afcribed  to  them  ;  and  it  feems  undeniable,  that 
others  of  a  fuperior  kind  co-operated  with  them.  We 
earneftly  recommend  to  the  perufal  of  the  reader  a 
valuable  performance  of  Lord  Hailes’s,  in  which  he 
inquires  into  Mr  Gibbon’s  affertions  and  reafonings, 
concerning  the  influence  of  thefe  five  caufes,  with  the 
utmoft  accuracy  of  information,  ftrength,  and  clearnefs 
of  reafoning,  and  elegant  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  and  with¬ 
out  virulence  or  paflion. 

CHRISTIANS,  thofe  who  profefs  the  religion  of 
Chrift  :  See  Christianity  and  Messiah. — The  name 
ChriJHan  was  firft  given  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  42,  to 
fuch  as  believed  in  Chrift,  as  we  read  in  the  A#s  :  till, 
that  time  they  were  called  difciples . 

The  firft  Chriftians  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the 
moft  remarkable  manner  by  their  condu#  and  their 
virtues.  The  faithful,  whom  the  preaching  of  St  Pe- . 
ter  had  converted,  hearkened  attentively  to  the  exhor¬ 
tations  of  the  Apoftles,  who  failed  not  carefully  to  in- 
ftrud  them,  as  perfons  who  wrere  entering  upon  an 
entirely  new  life.  They  went  every  day  to  the  temple 
with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  and  continued  in  pray¬ 
ers  ;  doing  nothing  different  from  the  other  Jews,  be- 
caufe  it  was  yet  not  time  to  feparate  from  them.  Rut 
they  made  a  ftill  greater  progrefs  in  virtue  5  for  they 
fold  all  that  they  poffeffed,  and  diftributed  their  goods 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  their  brethren.  They 
ate  their  meat  with  gladnefs  and  fnglenefs  of  heart , 
praijing  God ,  and  having  favour  with  all  the  people . 
St  Chryfoftom,  examining  from  what  fource  the  emi¬ 
nent  virtue  of  the  firft  Chriftians  flowed,  afcribes  it 
principally  to  their  divefting  themfelves  of  their  pof- 
fe  (lions  :  “  For  (fays  the  father)  perfons  from  whom 
“  all  that  they  have  is  taken  away,  are  not  fubjed  to 
“  fin  ;  whereas,  whoever  has  large  poffiflions,  wants 
“  not  a  devil  or  a  tempter  to  draw  him  into  hell  by  a 
“  thoufand  ways.” 

The  Jews  were  the  firft  and  the  moft  inveterate 
enemies  the  Chriftians  had.  They  put  them  to  death 
as  often  as  they  had  it  in  their  power  :  and  when 
they  revolted  againft  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Adrian.  Barcochebas,  the  head  of  that  re¬ 
volt,  employed  againft  the  Chriftians  the  moft  rigo¬ 
rous  punifliments  to  compel  them  to  blafpheme  and 
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renounce  Jefus  Chrift.  And  we  find  that,  even  in  the  Chriftians. 
third  century,  they  endeavoured  to  get  into  their  \r~' 
hands  Chriftian  women,  in  order  to  fcourge  and  (tone 
them  in  their  fynagogues.  They  curfed  the  Chriftians 
folemnly  three  times  a-day  in  their  fynagogues^  and 
their  rabbins  would  not  fuffer  them  to  converle  with 
Chriftians  upon  any  occafion.  Nor  w'ere  they  content¬ 
ed  to  hate  and  deteft  them  5  but  they  defpatched  emif- 
faries  all  over  the  world  to  defame  the  Chriftians,  and 
fpread  all  forts  of  calumnies  againft  them.  They  ac- 
cufed  them,  among  other  things,  of  worftiipping  the 
fun  and  the  head  of  an  afs.  They  reproached  them 
with  idlenefs,  and  being  an  ufelefs  race  of  people. 

They  charged  them  with  treafon,  and  endeavouring 
to  ere#  a  new  monarchy  againft  that  of  the  Romans. 

They  affirmed,  that,  in  celebrating  their  myfteries, 
they  ufed  to  kill  a  child  and  eat  its  fle(h.  They  ac- 
cufed  them  of  the  moft  (hocking  incefts,  and  of  intem¬ 
perance  in  their  feafts  of  charity.  But  the  lives  and 
behaviour  of  the  firft  Chriftians  were  fufficient  to  re¬ 
fute  all  that  was  faid  againft  them,  and  evidently  de- 
monftrated  that  thefe  accufations  were  mere  calumny, 
and  the  effe#  of  inveterate  malice. 

Pliny  the  younger,  who  was  governor  of  Pontus 
and  Bithynia  between  the  years  103  and  105,  gives  a 
very  particular  account  of  the  Chriftians  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Tra¬ 
jan,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extra#  :  “  I  take 
“  the  liberty,  Sir,  to  give  you  an  account  of  every 
“difficulty  which'  arifes  to  me.  I  have  never  been 
“  prefent  at  the  examination  of  the  Chriftians  5  for 
“  which  reafon  I  know  not  what  queftions  have  been 
“  put  to  them,  nor  in  what  manner  they  have  been 
“  puniftied.  My  behaviour  towards  thofe  who  have 
"  been  accufed  to  me  has  been  this  :  I  have  interro- 
“  gated  them,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  were 
“really  Chriftians.  When  they  have  confeffed  it,  I 
“  have  repeated  the  fame  queftion  two  or  three  times, 

“  threatening  them  with  death  if  they  did  not  re- 
“  nounce  this  religion.  Thofe  who  have  perfifted 
“  in  their  confeflion,  have  been,  by  my  order,  led  to 
“  punifhment.  I  have  even  met  with  fome  Roman 
“  citizens  guilty  of  this  phrenfy,  whom,  in  regard  to 
“  their  quality,  I  have  fet  apart  from  the  reft,  in  or- 
“  der  to  fend  them  to  Rome.  Thefe  perfons  de- 
“  dare,  that  their  whole  crime,  if  they  are  guilty, 

“  confifts  in  this  ;  that,  on  certain  days,  they  affem- 
if  ble  before  funrife,  to  ling  alternately  the  praifes 
“  of  Chrift,  as  of  a  god,  and  to  oblige  themfelves, 

“  by  the  performance  of  their  religious  rites,  not  to 
“  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  adultery,  to  obferve  inviolably 
“  their  word,  and  to  be  true  to  their  truft.  This 
“  depofition  has  obliged  me  to  endeavour  to  inform 
“  myfeif  ftill  farther  of  this  matter,  by  putting  to  the 
“  torture  two  of  their  women-fervants,  whom  they 
“  call  deaconnejfes ;  but  I  could  learn  nothing  more 
“  from  them  than  that  the  fuperftition  of  thefe  peo- 
“  pie  is  as  ridiculous  as  their  attachment  to  it  is  afto- 
“  ni(hing.” 

There  is  extant  a  jollification,  or  rather  panegyric, 
of  the  Chriftians,  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  a  Pa-, 
gan  prince.  It  is  a  letter  of  the  emperor  Antoninus, 
written  in  the  year  152,  in  anfwer  to  the  States  of 
Afia,  who  had  accufed  the  Chriftians  of  being  the 
caufe  of  fome  earthquakes  which  had  happened  \x\it 
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Chriftians.  that  part  of  the  world.  The  emperor  advifes  them 
to  “  take  care,  left,  in  torturing  and  punifhing  thofe 
whom  they  accufed  of  Atheifm  (meaning  the  Chri¬ 
ftians),  they  fhould  render  them  more  obftinate,  in- 
ftead  of  prevailing  upon  them  to  change  their  opinion  ; 
fince  their  religion  taught  them  to  fuffer  with  plea- 
fure  for  the  fake  of  God.”  As  to  the  earthquakes 
which  had  happened,  he  put  them  in  mind,  “  that 
they  themfelves  are  always  difcouragcd,  and  fink  un¬ 
der  fuch  misfortunes ;  whereas  the  Chriftians  never 
difcovered  more  cheerfulnefs  and  confidence  in  God 
than  upon  fuch  occafions.”  He  tells  them,  that 
“  they  pay  no  regard  to  religion,  and  negleft  the 
worfhip  of  the  Eternal  ;  and,  becaufe  the  Chriftians 
honour  and  adore  Him,  therefore  they  are  jealous  of 
them,  and  perfecute  them  even  to  death.”  He  con¬ 
cludes  :  “  Many  of  the  governors  of  provinces  have 
formerly  written  %to  my  father  concerning  them;  and 
his  an  fiver  always  was,  that  they  fhould  not  be  moleft- 
ed  or  difturbed,  provided  they  quietly  fnbmitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  government.  Many  perfons  have  like- 
wife  con ful ted  me  upon  this  affair,  and  I  have  returned 
the  fame  anfwer  to  them  all;  namely,  that  if  any  one 
accufes  a  Chriftian  merely  on  account  of  his  religion, 
the  accufed  perfon  fhall  be  acquitted,  and  the  accufer 
himfelf  punifhed.”  This  ordinance,  according  to  Eu- 
febius,  was  publicly  fixed  up  at  Ephefus  in  an  affembly 
of  the  ftates. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  difeover  the  caufes  of  the 
many  perfections  to  which  the  Chriftians  were  ex- 
pofed  during  the  three  firft  centuries.  The  purity  of 
the  Chriftian  morality,  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Pagans,  was  doubtlefs  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  motives  of  the  public  averfion.  To  this  may 
be  added,  the  many  calumnies  unjuftly  fpread  about 
concerning  them  by  their  enemies,  particularly  the  Jews. 
And  this  occafioned  fo  ftrong  a  prejudice  againft  them, 
that  the  Pagans  condemned  them  without  inquiring  in¬ 
to  their  do&rine,  or  permitting  them  to  defend  them¬ 
felves.  Befides,  their  worfhipping  Jefus  Chrift  as  God, 
was  contrary  to  one. of  the  moft  ancient  laws  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  exprefsly  forbade  the  acknow¬ 
ledging  of  any  God  which  had  not  been  approved  by 
the  fenate. 

But  notwithftanding  the  violent  oppofition  made  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  it  gained 
ground  daily,  and  very  foon  made  a  furprifing  pro- 
grefs  in  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  third  century, 
there  were  Chriftians  in  the  camp,  in  the  fenate,  in  the 
palace  :  in  fhort  everywhere,  but  in  the  temples  and 
the  theatres  :  they  filled  the  towns,  the  country,  the 
iflands.  Men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
and  even  thofe  of  the  firft  dignities,  embraced  the  faith  ; 
infomuch  that  the  Pagans  complained  that  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  their  temples  were  ruined.  They  were  in  fuch 
great  numbers  in  the  empire,  that  (as  Tertullian  ex- 
prefifes  it)  were  they  to  have  retired  into  another  coun¬ 
try,  they  would  have  left  the  Romans  only  a  frightful 
folitude.  6 

The  primitive  Chriftians  were  not  only  remarkable 
for.  the  praaice  of  every  virtue  ;  they  were  alfo  very 
eminently  diftinguifhed  by  the  many 'miraculous  gifts 
and  graces  beftowed  by  God  upon  them.  “  Some 
of  the  Chriftians  (fays  Irenaeus)  drive  out  devils,  not 
in  appearance  only,  but  fo  as  that  they  never  return  : 
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whence  it  often  happens,  that  thofe  who  are  difpof- 

felled  of  evil  fpirits  embrace  the  faith  and  are  received _ 

into  the  church.  Others  know  what  is  to  come,  fee 
vifions,  and  deliver  oracles  as  prophets.  Others  heal 
the  fiek  by  laying  their  hands  on  them,  and  reftore 
them  to  perfect  health  :  and  we  find  fome  who  even 
raife  the  dead. — It  is  impoftible  to  reckon  up  the  gifts 
and  graces  which  the  church  has  received  from  God— 
what  they  have  freely  received  they  as  freely  beftow. 
They  obtain  thefe  gifts  by  prayer  alone,  and  invoca¬ 
tion  of  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift,  without  any  mixture 
of  enchantment  or  fuperftition.” 

We  fhall  here  fubjoin  the  remarkable  ftory,  atteftccl 
by  Pagan  authors  themfelves,  concerning  the  Chriftian 
Legion  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 
That  prince  having  led  his  forces  againft  the  Quadi, 
a  people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube,  was  fur- 
rounded  and  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy  in  a  difadvan- 
tageous  place,  and  where  they  could  find  no  water. 
The  Romans  were  greatly  embarrafled,  and,  being 
profiled  by  the  enemy,  were  obliged  to  continue  un¬ 
der  arms,  expoftd  to  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  and 
almoft  dead  with  thirft  ;  when,  on  a  fudden,  the  clouds 
gathered,  and  the  rain  fell  in  great  abundance.  The 
loldiers  received  the  water  in  their  bucklers  and  hel¬ 
mets,  and  fatisfied  both  their  own  thirft  and  that  of 
their  horfes.  The  enemy,  prefently  after,  attacked 
them  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  advantage  they  had  over 
them,  that  the  Romans  rnuft  have  been  overthrown, 
had  not  Heaven  again  interpofed  by  a  violent  ftorm  of 
hail,  mixed  with  lightning,  which  fell  on  the  enemy, 
and  obliged  them  to  retreat.  It  was  found  after- . 
wards,  that  one  of  the  legions,  which  confifted  of 
Chriftians,  had  by  their  prayers,  which  they  offered 
upon  their  knees  before  the  battle,  obtained  this  fa¬ 
vour  from  heaven  :  and  from  this  event  that  legion 
was  furnamed  The  T hundei'ing  Legion .  See,  however 
the  criticifm  of  Mr  Moyle  on  this  ftory  in  his  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p..  81 — 390.  See  alfo  Mo/heim's  Church  Hifto - 
ry,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

Such  were  the  primitive  Chriftians,  whofe  religion 
has  by  degrees  fpread  itfelf  over  all  parts  of  the  world, 
though  not  with  equal  purity  in  all.  And  though,  by 
the  providence  of  God,  Mahometans  and  Idolaters 
have  been  fuffered  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  thofe  places 
in  Greece,  Afia,  and  Africa,  where  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  formerly  moft  flourifhed  ;  yet  there  are  (till  fuch 
remains  of  the  Chriftian  religion  among  them  as  to 
give  them  opportunity  fufficient  to  be  converted. 

For,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Turk  in  Europe,  the 
Chriftians  make  two  third  parts  at  leaft  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  in  Conftantinople  itfelf  there  are  above 
twenty  Chriftian  churches,  and  above  thirty  in  Thef- 
falonica.  Philadelphia,  now  called  Ala-Jhahir,  has  no 
fewer  than  twelve  Chriftian  churches.  The  whole 
lftand  of  Chio  is  governed  by  Chriftians ;  and  fome 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago  are  inhabited  by  Chriftians 
only.  In  Africa,  befides  the  Chriftians  living  in  E- 
gypt,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo  and  Angola,  the 
iflands  upon  the  weftern  coafts  are  inhabited  bv  Chri¬ 
ftians  ;  arid  the  vaft  kingdom  of  Abyflinia,  fuppofed 
to  be  as  big  as  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
put  together,  is  pofTeffcd  by  Chriftians.  In  Afia.  moft 
part  of  the  empire  of  Ruflia,  the  countries  of  Circafiia 
and  Mingrelia,  Georgia,  and  Mount  Libanus,  are  in¬ 
habited 
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Chriflians  habited  only  by  Chriftians.  In  America,  it  is  notori- 
J|  ous  that  the  Chriflians  are  very  numerous,  and  fpread 

Chriftina.  over  mo:q  parts  of  that  vafl  continent. 

CHRISTIANS  of  St  John ,  a  feft  of  Chriflians  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  Balfara  and  the  neighbouring  towns:  they 
formerly  inhabited  along  the  river  Jordan,  where  St 
John  baptized,  and  it  was  from  thence  they  had  their 
name.  They  hold  an  anniverfary  feaff  of  five  days  ; 
during  which  they  all  go  to  the  bifhop,  who  baptizes 
them  with  the  baptifm  of  St  John.  Their  baptifm  is 
alfo  performed  in  rivers,  and  that  only  on  Sundays  : 
they  have  no  notion  of  the  third  perfon  in  the  Trinity  ; 
nor  have  they  any  canonical  book,  but  abundance  full 
of  charms,  &c.  Their  bifhoprics  defeend  by  inheri¬ 
tance,  as  our  eflates  do,  though  they  have  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  an  eleftion. 

CHRISTIANS  of  St  Thomas ,  a  fort  of  Chriflians  in  a 
peninfula  of  India  on  this  fide  of  the  gulf:  they  in¬ 
habit  chiefly  3t  Cranganor,  and  the  neighbouring 
country:  thefe  admit  of  no  images;  and  receive  only 
the  crofs,  to  which  they  pay  a  great  veneration  :  they 
affirm,  that  the  fouls  of  the  faints  do  not  fee  God  till 
after  the  day  of  judgment  :  they  acknowledge  but 
three  facraments,  viz.  baptifm,  orders,  and  the  eucha- 
rifl ;  they  make  no  ufe  of  holy  oils  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  baptifm  ;  but,  after  the  ceremony,  anoint  the 
infant  with  an  unftion  compofed  of  oil  and  walnuts, 
without  any  benediftion.  In  the  eucharift,  they  con- 
fecrate  with  little  cakes  made  of  oil  and  fait,  and  in- 
jflead  of  wine  make  ufe  of  water  in  which  raifins  have 
been  infufed. 

CHRISTIANA,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province 
of  Aggerhuys,  fituated  in  a  bay  of  the  fea.  E.  Long', 
io.  20.  N.  Lat.  59.  30. 

CHRISTIANOPLE,  a  port-town  of  Sweden,  fitu¬ 
ated  on  the  Baltic  fea,  in  the  territory  of  Bleckingen, 
and  province  of  South  Gothland.  E.  Long.  15.  47. 
N.  Lat.  570. 

CHRISTI ANSTADT,  a  flrong  fortified  town  of 
Sweden  ;  fituated  in  the  territory  of  Bleckingen  and 
province  of  South  Gothland.  It  was  built  in  1614  by 
Chriflian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  when  this  province 
belonged  to  the  Danes  ;  and  finally  ceded  to  the  Swedes 
by  the  peace  of  Rofkild  in  1658.  The  town  is  fmall 
but  neatly  built,  and  is  efleemed  the  flrongefl  fortrefs 
in  Sweden.  The  houfes  are  all  of  brick,  and  moflly 
ftuccoed  white.  It  ftands  in  a  marffiy  plain  clofe  to 
the  river  Helgeia,  which  flows  into  the  Baltic  at  Ahus, 
about  the  diftance  of  20  miles,  and  is  navigable  only 
for  fmall  craft  of  feven  tons  burden.  Englifh  veffds  an¬ 
nually  refort  to  this  port  for  alum,  pitch,  and  tar.  The 
inhabitants  have  manufaftures  of  cloth  and  filken  fluffs, 
and  carry  on  a  fmall  degree  of  commerce.  E.  Long. 
14.  40.  N.  Lat.  56.  30. 

>  CHRISTINA,  daughter  of  Guflavus  Adolphus 
king  of  Sweden,  was  born  in  1626  ;  and  fucceeded  to 
the  crown  in  1633,  when  only  feven  years  of  age. 
Ihis  princefs  difeovered,  even  in  her  infancy,  what  fhe 
afterwards  exprelfed  in  her  memoirs,  an  invincible  an¬ 
tipathy  for  the  employments  and  converfation  of  wo¬ 
men  ;  and  fhe  had  the  natural  aukwardnefs  of  a  man 
with  refpeft  to  all  the  little  works  which  generally  fall 
to  their  fhare.  She  was,  on  the  contrary,  fond  of  vio¬ 
lent  exercifes,  and  fuch  amufements  as  confift  in  feats 
of  Rrength  and  aftivity.  She  had  alfo  both  ability  and 
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tafie  for  abft  rafted  fpeculations  ;  and  amufed  herfelf:*  Chriftina. 
with  language  and  the  fciences,  particularly  that  Gf  v— —v— * “ 
legiflation  and  government.  She  derived  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  ancient  hiftory  from  its  fource  ;  and  Polybius 
and  Thucydides  were  her  favourite  authors.  As  fhe 
was  the  fovereign  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  it  is  not 
flrange -that  almoft  all  the  princes  in  Europe  afpired 
to  her  bed.  Among  others,  were  the  prince  of  Den¬ 
mark,  the  eleftor  Palatine,  the  elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  Don 
Jehn  of  Auftria,  Sigifmund  of  Rockocci,  count  and 
general  of  Caffovia  ;  Staniflaus  king  of  Poland;  John 
Caffimir  his  brother  ;  and  Charles  Guflavus  duke  of 
Deux  Ponts,  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  family,  fon  of 
her  father  the  great  Guflavus’s  After,  and  confequently 
her  firft  coufin.  To  this  nobleman,  as  well  as  to  all 
his  competitors,  {he  conftantly  refufed  her  hand  ;  but 
fhe  caufed  him  to  be  appointed  her  fucceflor  by  the 
ftates.  Political  interefts,  differences  of  religion,  and 
contrariety  of  manners,  furnifhed  Chriftina  with  pre¬ 
tences  for  rejefting  all  her  fuitors ;  but  her  true  mo¬ 
tives  were  the  love  of  independence,  and  a  ftrong  aver- 
fion  fhe  had  conceived,  even  in  her  infancy,  from  the 
marriage  yoke.  “  Do  not  force  me  to  marry  (faid 
file  to  the  ftates)  ;  for  if  I  fhould  have  a  fon,  it  is  not 
more  probable  that  he  fhould  be  an  Auguftus  than  a 
Nero.” 

An  accident  happened  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
which  gave  her  a  remarkable  opportunity  of  difplaying 
the  ftrength  and  equanimity  of  her  mind.  As  fhe  wTas 
at  the  chapel  of  the  caftle  of  Stockholm,  affifting  at 
divine  fervice  with  the  principal  lords  of  her  court,  a 
poor  wretch,  who  was  difordered  in  his  mind,  came 
to  the  place  with  a  defign  to  affaffinate  her.  This  man, 
who  was  preceptor  of  the  college,  and  in  the  full  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  age,  chofe,  for  the  execution  of  his' de¬ 
fign,  the  moment  in  which  the  affembly  was  perform¬ 
ing  what  in  the  Swedifli  church  is  called  an  aft  of  re - 
colleftion ;  a  filent  and  feparate  aft  of  devotion,  per¬ 
formed  by  each  individual  kneeling  and  hiding  the  face 
with  the  hand.  Taking  this  opportunity,  he  ruflied 
through  the  crowd,  and  mounted  a  balluftrade  within 
which  the  queen  was  upon  her  knees.  The  Baron 
Braki,  chief  juftice  of  Sweden,  was  alarmed,  and  cried 
out  ;  and  the  guards  croffed  their  partifans,  to  prevent 
his  coming  further  ;  but  he  ftrnck  them  furioufly  on 
one  fide  ;  leaped  over  the  barrier  ;  and,  being  then 
clofe  to  the  queen,  made  a  blow  at  her  with  a  knife 
which  he  had  concealed  without  a  {heath  in  his  fleeve. 

The  queen  avoided  the  blow,  and  puffied  the  captain 
of  her  guards,  who  inftantly  threw  himfelf  upon  the 
affaffin,  and  feized  him  by  the  hair.  All  this  happen¬ 
ed  in  lefs  than  a  moment  of  time.  The  man  was  known 
to  be  mad,  and  therefore  nobody  fuppofed  he  had  any 
accomplices  :  they  therefore  contented  themfelves  with 
locking  him  up  ;  and  the  queen  returned  to  her  devo¬ 
tion  without  the  leaft  emotion  that  could  be  perceived 
by  the  people,  who  were  much  more  frightened  than 
herfelf. 

One  of  the  great  affairs  that  employed  Chriftina 
while  ffie  was  upon  the  throne,  was  the  peace  of 
Weftphalia,  in  which  many  clafhing  interefts  were  to 
be  reconciled,  and  many  claims  to  be  afeertained.  It 
was  concluded  in  the  month  of  Oftober  1648.  The 
fnccefs  the  Swediflb  arms  rendered  Chriftina  the  ar- 

bitrefs 
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Cliriltina.  bitrefs  of  this  treaty  ;  at  lead  as  to  the  affairs  of  Swe- 
v  "  ^en>  to  which  this  peace  confirmed  the  poffeflion  of 
many  important  countries.  No  public  event  of  im¬ 
portance  took  place  during  the  reft  of  Chriftina’* 
reign  ;  for  there  were  neither  wars  abroad,  nor  trou¬ 
bles  at  home.  This  quiet  might  be  the  effe<ft  of 
chance  ;  but  it  might  alfo  be  the  effedf  of  a  good,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  great  reputation  of  the  queen  ; 
and  the  love  her  people  had  for  her  ought  to  lead  us 
to  this  determination.  Her  reign  was  that  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  genius..  She  drew  about  her,  wherever  (he 
was,  all  the  diftinguiftied  characters  of  her  time  ;  Gro- 
tius,  Pafchal,  Bochart,  Defcartes,  Gaflendi,  Saumaife, 
Naude,  Voftius,  Heinfius,  Meibom,  Scudery,  Me- 
nage,  Lucas,  Holftentius,  Lambecius,  Bayle,  Madame 
Dacier,  Filicaia,  and  many  others.  The  arts  never 
fail  to  immortalize  the  prince  who  protefts  them  ;  and 
almoft  all  thefe  llluftrious  perfons  have  celebrated  Chrif- 
tina,  either  in  poems,  letters,  or  literary  productions 
~of  fome  other  kind,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  now 
*orgotten.  They  form,  however,  a  general  cry  of 
praife,  and  a  mafs  of  teftimonials  which  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  folid  balls  of  reputation.  Chriftina,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  juftly  reproached  with  want  of  tafte,  in 
not  properly  aftigning  the  rank  of  all  thefe  perfons, 
whofe  merits,  though  acknowledged,  were  yet  une¬ 
qual  ;  particularly  for  not  having  been  fufficiently  fen- 
fible  of  the  fuperiority  of  Defcartes,  whom  fhe  difguft- 
ed,  and  at  laft  wholly  negleCted.  The  rapid  fortune 
which  the  adventurer  Michon,  known  by  the  name  of 
Bourde/gty  acquired  by  her  countenance  and  liberality, 
was  alfo  a  great  fcandal  to  literature.  He  had  no  pre- 
tenfions  to  learning;  and  though  fprightly  was  yet  in¬ 
decent.  He  was  brought  to  court  by  the  learned  Sau- 
made  ;  and,  for  a  time,  drove  literary  merit  out  of  it 
making  learning  the  objeft  of  his  ridicule,  and  exa&- 
mg  Chriftina  an  exorbitant  tribute  to  the  weak- 
nefs  and  inconftancy  of  her  fex  ;  for  even  Chriftina 
with.refpeC*  to  this  man,  fhowed  herfelf  to  be  weak 
and  .inconftant.  At  laft  fhe  was  compelled,  by  the 
public  indignation,  to  banilh  this  unworthy  minion  : 
and  he  was  no  fooner  gone  than  her  regard  for  him 
was  at  an  end.  She  was  afnamed  of  the  favour  Ihe  had 
fhown  him  ;  and,  in  a  ftiort  time,  thought  of  him  with 
hatred  or  contempt.  This  Bourdelot,  during  his  af- 
cendency  over  the  queen,  had  fupplanted  Count  Mao. 
nus  de  la  Gardie,  fon  of  the  conftable  of  Sweden,  who 
was  a  relation,  a  favourite,  and  perhaps  the  lover  of 
Chriftina.  M.  de  Mottville,  who  had  feen  him  ambaf- 
lador  in  France,  fays,  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  fpoke 
ot  his  queen  in  terms  fo  paflionate  and  refpeftful,  that 
every  one  concluded  his  attachment  to  her  to  be  more 
ardent  and  tender  than  a  mere  fenfe  of  duty  can 
produce.  This  nobleman  fell  into  difgrace  becaufe  he 
ftiowed  an  inclination  to  govern ;  while  M.  Bourdelot 
feemed  to  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to  amufe :  and 
concealed,  under  the  unfufpefted  charafter  of  a  droll 
the  real  afcendency  which  heexercifed  over  the  queen’s 
mind.  ^ 

About  this  time,  an  accident  happened  to  Chriftina 
which  brought  her  into  Hill  greater  danger  than  that 
which  has  been  related  already.  Having  given  or¬ 
ders  for  fome  (hips  of  war  to  be  built  at  the  port  of 
Stockholm,  ihe  went  to  fee  them  when  they  were  fi- 
■nilhed ;  and  as  Ihe  was  going  on  beard  of  them,  crofs 
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a  narrow  plank,  with  Admiral  Fleming,  his  foot  flip-  Chriftina, 
ping,  he  fell,  and  drew  the  queen  with  him  into  the  y — w 

fea,  which  in  that  place  was  near  90  feet  deep.  An¬ 
thony  Steinberg,  the  queen’s  firft:  equerry,  inftantly 
threw  himfelf  into  the  water,  laid  hold  of  her  robe, 
and,  with  fuel)  aftiftance  as  was  given  him,  got  the 
queen  athore  :  during  this  accident,  her  recolle£Hon 
was  fuch,  that  the  moment  her  lips  were  above  water, 

(he  cr>ed  out,  “  Take  care  of  the  admiral.”  When 
fhe  was  got  out  of  the  water,  fhe  difeovered  no  emo¬ 
tion  either  by  her  gefture  or  countenance  ;  and  fhe 
dined  the  fame  day  in  public,  where  (he  gave  a  hu-  * 
morous  account  of  her  adventure. 

But  though  at  firft  Ihe  was  fond  of  the  power  and 
fiplendour  of  royalty,  yet  Ihe  began  at  length  to  feel  that 
it  embarrafled  her  ;  and  the  fame  love  of  indepen¬ 
dency  and  liberty  which  had  determined  her  againft 
marriage,  at  laft  made  her  weary  of  the  crown.  As, 
after  her  firft  difguft,  it  grew  more  and  more  irkfome 
to  her,  ftie  refolved  to  abdicate;  and,  in  165 2,  com¬ 
municated  her  refolution  to  the  fenate.  The  fenate 
zealoufly  remonftrated  againft  it  ;  and  was  joined  by 


the  people;  and  even  by  Charles  Guftavus  himfelf, 
who  was  to  fucceed  her  :  (he  yielded  to  their  importu¬ 
nities,.  and  continued  to  facrifice  her  own  pleafure  to 
the  will  of  the  public  till  the  year  1654,  and  then  fhe 
carried  her  defign  into  execution.  It  appears  by  one 
of  her  letters  to  M.  Canut,  in  whom  fhe  put  great  con¬ 
fidence,  that  ftie  had  meditated  this  projefl  for  more 
than  eight  years  5  and  that  ihe  had  communicated  it 
to  him  five  years  before  it  took  place. 

The  ceremony  of  her  abdication  was  a  mournful  fo- 
lemnity,  a  mixture  of  pomp  and  fadnefs,  in  which, 
fcarce  any  eyes  but  her  own  were  dry.  She  conti¬ 
nued  firm  and  compofed  through  the  whole  ;  and,  as 
foon  as  it  was  over,  prepared  to  remove  into  a  coun¬ 
try  more  favourable  to  fcience  than  Sweden  was. 
Concerning  the  ment  of  this  action,  the  world  has  al¬ 
ways  been  divided  in  opinion n;  it  has-been  condemned 
alike  both  by  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  trifler 
and  tke  fage.  It  was  admired,  however,  by  the 
great  Conde  :  “  How  great  was  the  magnanimity  of 
this  princefs  (fa id  he),  who  could  fo  eafily  give  up 
that  for  which  the  reft  of  mankind  are  continually 
deft  roving  each  other,  and  which  fo  many  through¬ 
out  their  whole  lives  purfue  without  attaining  !”  It 
appears,  by  the  works  of  St  Evremond,  that  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  Chriftina  was  at  that  time  the  univerfal  to¬ 
pic  of  fpeculation  and  debate  in  France.  Chriftina, 
befides.  abdicating  her  crown,  abjured  her  religion  : 
but  this  a£T  was  uni ver Tally  approved  by  one  party 
and  cenfured  by  another ;  the  Papifts  triumphed,  and 
the  Proteftants  were  offended.  No  prince,  after  a 
long  imprifonment,  ever  ftiowed  fo  much  joy  upon 
being  reftored  to  his  kingdom,  as  Chriftina  did  in 
quitting  hers.  When  fhe  came  to  a  little  brook,  which 
ieparates  Sweden  from  Denmark,  (he  got  out  of  her 
carriage  ;  and  leaping  on  the  other  fide,  cried  out  in 
a  tranfoort  of  joy,  “  At  jaft  I  am  free,  and  out  of 

cLj-r’  'V,nther’  1  ll0Pe>  I  fill  al  1  never  return.” 
She  difmiffed  her  women,  and  laid  by  the  habit  of 
her  lex  :  “  I  would  become  a  man  (faid  (lie)  ;  yet  I 
do  not  love  men  becaufe  they  are  men,  but  becaufe 
they  are  not  women.”  She  made  her  abjuration  at 
Bruiiels ;  where  file  faw  the  great  Conde,  who,  after 

his 
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thrift  ina.  his  defe&ion,  made  that  city  his  afylum.  u  Coufin, 
~  (laid  flie),  who  would  have  thought,  ten  years  ago, 
that  we  Ihould  have  met  at  this  didance  from  our 
countries  ?” 

1  he  inconftancy  of  Chriflina’s  temper  appeared  in 
her  going  continually  from  place  to  place  :  from  Bruf- 
fels  flie  went  to  Rome  ;  from  Rome  to  France,  and 
from  France  (he  returned  to  Rome  again  ;  after  this 
fhe  went  to  Sweden,  where  flie  was  not  very  well  re¬ 
ceived  ;  from  Sweden  fhe  went  to  Hamburgh,  where 
Ihe  continued  a  year,  and  then  went  again  to  Rome  ; 
from  Rome  fhe  returned  to  Hamburgh  ;  and  again 
to  Sweden,  where  Ihe  was  Rill  worfe  received  than 
before  ;  upon  which  fhe  went  back  to  Hamburgh, 
and  from  Hamburgh  again  to  Rome.  She  intended 
another  journey  to  Sweden;  but  it  did  not  take  place, 
any  more  than  an  expedition  to  England,  where 
Cromwell  did  not  feem  well  difpofed  to  receive  her  ; 
and  after  many  wanderings,  and  many  purpoles  of 
wandering  Rill  more,  Hie  at  Jail  died  at  Rome  in 
1689. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  her  journeys  to 
Sweden  had  a  motive  of  neceflity ;  for  her  appoint¬ 
ments  were  very  ill  paid,  though  the  Rates  often  con¬ 
firmed  them  after  her  abdication  :  but  to  other  places 
fhe  was  led  merely  by  a  roving  difpofition ;  and, 
what  is  more  to  her  diferedit,  flie  always  diRurbed 
the  quiet  of  every  place  (he  came  into,  by  exacting 
greater  deference  to  her  rank  as  queen  than  (he  had 
a  right  to  expeft,  by  her  total  non-conformity  to  the 
cuflotns  of  the.  place,  and  by  continually  exciting  and 
fomenting  intrigues  of  Rate.  She  was  indeed  always 
too  bufy,  even  when  fhe  was  upon  the  throne  ;  for 
there  was  no  event  in  Europe  in  which  fhe  was  not 
ambitious  of  piling  a  principal  part.  During  the 
troubles  in  France  by  the  fadion  called  the  Fronde, 
fhe  wrote  with  great  eagernefs  to  all  the  interefled 
parties,,  officioufly  offering  her  mediation  to  recon¬ 
cile  their  intereRs,  and  calm  their  paffions,  the  fecret 
fpnngs  of  which  it  was  impoRible  fhe  fhould  know. 

I  his  was  firR  thought  a  dangerous,  and  afterwards  a 
ridiculous  behaviour.  During  her  refidence  in  France 
flie  gave  univerfal  difguft,  not  only  by  vislating  all  the 
cuftotm  of  the  country,  but  by  pradtifing  others  di¬ 
rectly  oppofite.  She  treated  the  ladies  of  the  court 
■with  the  greateft  rudenefs  and  contempt  :  when  they 
came  to  embrace  her,  Ihe,  being  in  man’s  habit,  cried 
W^at  *  d range  eagernefs  have  thefe  women  to 
kils  me  !  is  it  becaufe  I  look  like  a  man  ?” 

But  though  Ihe  ridiculed  the  manners  of  the  French 
court,  (he  was  very  folicitous  to  enter  into  its  intrigues. 
Louis  XIV.  then  very  young,  was  enamoured  of  ‘Ma- 
detaoifelle  de  Mancini,  niece  to  Cardinal  Mazarine; 
Chnftina  flattered  their  paffion,  and  offered  her  fer- 
vice.  “  I  would  fain  be  your  confidant  (faid  (he)  ;  if 
you  love,  you  mull  marry.” 

The  murder  of  Monaldechi  is,  to  this  hour,  an  in- 
lcrutable  myftery.  It  is,  however,  of  a  piece  with  the 
expreflions  conftantly  ufed  by  Chriilina  in  her  letters, 
with  refpeft  to  tbofe  with  whom  Ihe  was  offended; 
or  e  carce  ever  fignified  her  difpleafure  without 
threatening  the  life  of  the  offender.  “  If  you  fail  in 

c,mrid,Ut7 ’  ^a'd  ,dle  to  1,.Rr  fecretary,  whom  (lie  fent  to 
Stockholm  after  her  abdication),  not  all  the  power  of 
the  king^f  Sweden  (hall  Cave  your  life,  though  you 
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fhould  take  (belter  in  his  arms.”  A  mufician  having  chriftitia 
quitted  her  fervice  for  that  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  fhe  )) 
was  fo  tranf’ported  with  rage  as  to  difgrace  herfelf  by  thrifto- 
thefe  winds,  in  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand:  fhtr  s'  , 
66  He  lives  only  for  me  :  and  if  he  does  not  fing  for 
me,  he  (hall  not  fing  long  for  any  body.” 

Bayle  was  alfo  threatened  for  having  faid  that  the 
letter  which  ChriRina  wrote,  upon  the  revocation  of 
the  edid  of  Nantes,  was  “  a  remain  of  ProteRantifm 
but  he  made  his  peace  by  apologies  and  fubmiflion. 

See  the  article  Bayee. 

Upon  the  whole,  fhe  appears  to  have  been  an  un¬ 
common  mixture  of  faults  and  great  qualities  ;  which, 
however  it  might  excite  fear  and  rtfped,  was  by  no 
means  amiable.  She  had  wit,  taRe,  parts,  and  learn¬ 
ing  :  Rie  was  indefatigable  upon  the  throne;  great  in 
private  life  ;  firm  in  misfortunes  ;  impatient  of  contra¬ 
diction  ;  and,  except  in  her  love  letters,  inconfiant 
in  her  inclinations.  The  moR  remaikable  inRance  of 
this  nek  lends  is,  That  after  flie  had  abdicated  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  flie  intrigued  for  that  of  Poland. 

She  was,  in  every  adion  and  purfuit,  violent  and  ar¬ 
dent  in  the  highefl  degree  ;  impetuous  in  her  defires, 
dreadful  in  her  refentment,  and  fickle  in  her  con- 
duff. 

.  She  fays  of  herfelf,  that,  u  Rie  was  miflruflful,  am¬ 
bitious,  paflionate,  haughty,  impatient,  contemptuous, 
fatirical,  incredulous,  undevout,  of  an  ardent  and  vio¬ 
lent  temper,  and  extremely  amorous  ;”  a  difpofition, 
however,  to  which,  if  fhe  may  be  believed,  her  pride 
and  her  virtue  were  always  fuperior.  In  general,  her 
failings  were  tliofe  of  her  fex,  and  her  virtues  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  ours. 

Santa  Christina ,  one  of  the  Marquesas  1 '/lands. 

CHRIS  1  MAS  DAY,  a  feflival  of  the  Chriflian 
church  ;  obferved  on  the  25th  of  December,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  nativity  or  birth  of  Jefus  Chrifl.  As  to 
the  antiquity  of  this  feflival,  the  firR  footfleps  we  find 
of  it  are  in  the  fecond  century,  about  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Commodus.  The  decretal  epiflles  indeed 
carry.it  up  a  little  higher;  and  fay  that  Telefphorus, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  ordered  di¬ 
vine  fervice  to  be  celebrated,  and  an  angelical  hymn  to 
be  fung  the  night  before  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour. 

However,  that  it  was  kept  before  the  times  of  Con- 
Rantine,  we  have  a  melancholy  proof:  for  whilfl  the 
perfection  raged  under  Dioclefian,  who  then  kept 
his  court  at  Nicomedia,  that  prince,  among  other  ads 
of  cruelty,  finding  multitudes  of  Chriflians  affembled 
together  to  celebrate  ChriA’s  nativity,  commanded  the 
church  doors  where  they  were  met  to  be  flmt,  and  fire 
to  be  put  to  it,  which,  in  a  fliort  time,  reduced  them 
and  the  church  to  afhes. 

CHRISTOPHER’S,  St,  one  of  theCaribbee  iflands, 
in  America,  lying  on  the  north-wefl  of  Nevis,  and 
about  60  miles  wefl  of  Antigua.  It  was  formerly  in¬ 
habited  by  the  French  and  Englifli  •  but,  in  1713,  it 
was  ceded  entirely  to  the  latter.  In  1782,  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  but  reflored  to  Britain  at  the 
peace.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  breadth,  and  feven  in 
length  ;  and  has  high  mountains  in  the  middle,  whence 
rivulets  run  down.  Between  the  mountains  are  dread¬ 
ful  rocks,  horrid  precipices,  and  thick  woods ;  and 
in  the  fouth-wefl  part  of  the  ifland,  hot  fulphureous 
fprings  at  the  foot  of  them.  The  air  is  good  ;  the  foil 
K  light, 
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C.hrifto-  light,  fandy,  and  fruitful ;  but  the  ifland  is  fubje&  to 
pher’s  hurricanes.  The  produce  is  chiefly  fugar,  cotton,  gin¬ 
ger,  indigo,  and  the  tropical  fruits.  W.  Long.  6 2.  32. 
N.  Lat.  1 7.  30. 

CHRO  AST  ACES,  an  old  term  in  Natural  HiJlorijy 
applied  to  gems,  and  comprehending  all  thofe  of  vari¬ 
able  colours,  as  viewed  in  different  lights  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  pofitions  ;  of  which  kinds  are  the  opal  and  the 
ajleria  or  cat’s  eye. 

CHROMATIC,  a  kind  of  mufic  which  proceeds 
by  feveral  femitones  in  fucceflion.  The  wprd  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek  which  fignifies  colour . 

For  this  denomination  feveral  caufes  are  afligned,  of 
which  none  appear  certain,  and  all  equally  unfatisfac- 
tory.  Inilead,  therefore,  of  fixing  upon  any,  we  fliall 
offer  a  conjecture  of  our  own  ;  which,  however,  we 
do  not  impofe  upon  the  reader  as  more  worthy  of  his 
attention  than  any  of  the  former.  Xgtvpx  may  per¬ 
haps  not  only  figiufy  a  colour ,  but  that  of  a  fhade  of  a 
colour  by  which  it  melts  into  another,  or  what  the 
French  call  nuance .  If  this  interpretation  be  admitted, 
it  will  be  highly  applicable  to  femitones*  which  being 
the  fmalleft  interval  allowed  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  will 
mod  eafily  run  one  into  another.  To  find  the  reafons 
afligned  by  the  ancients  for  this  denomination,  and 
their  various  divifions  of  the  chromatic  fpecies,  the 
reader  may  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  article  in  Rouf- 
feau’s  M.ifical  Di&ionary.  At  prefent,  that  fpecies 
confifls  in  giving  fuch  a  procedure  to  the  fundamental 
bafs,  that  the  parts  in  the  harmony,  or  at  leaft  fome 
of  them,  may  proceed  by  femitones,  as  well  in  rifing 
as  descending  *,  which  is  moft  frequently  found  in  the 
minor  mode,  from  the  alterations  to  which  the  fixth  and 
feventh  note  are  fubjeCted,  by  the  nature  of  the  mode 
itfelf. 

The  fucceflive  femitones  ufed  in  the  chromatic  fpe¬ 
cies  are  rarely  of  the  fame  kind  *,  but  alternately  ma¬ 
jor  and  minor,  that  is  to  fay,  chromatic  and  diatonic : 
for  the  interval  of  a  minor  tone  contains  a  minor  or 
chromatic  femitone,  and  another  which  is  major  or  dia¬ 
tonic  ;  a  meafure  which  temperament  renders  common 
to  all  tones  :  fo  that  we  cannot  proceed  by  two  minor 
femitones  which  are  conjunctive  in  fucceflion,  without 


entering  into  the  enharmonic  fpecies  5  but  two  major  Chromatic. 

femitones  twice  follow  each  other  in  the  chromatic  or-  - 6 

der  of  the  fcale. 

The  moft  certain  procedure  of  the  fundamental  bafs 
to  generate  the  chromatic  elements  in  afeent,  is  alter¬ 
nately  to  defeend  by  thirds,  and  rife  by  fourths,  whilft 
all  the  chords  carry  the  third  major.  If  the  funda¬ 
mental  bafs  proceeds  from  dominant  to  dominant  by 
perfect  cadences  avoided,  it  produces  the  chromatic  in 
defeendingi  To  produce  both  at  once,  you  interweave 
the  perfect  and  broken  cadences,  but  at  the  fame  time 
avoid  them. 

As  at  every  note  in  the  chromatic  fpecies  one  mud 
change  the  tone,  that  fucceflion  ought  to  be  regulated 
and  limited  for  fear  of  deviation.  For  this  purpofe,  it 
will  be  proper  to  recollect,  that  the  fpace  moft  iuitable 
to  chromatic  movements,  is  between  the  extremes  of  the 
dominant  and  the  tonic  in  afeending,  and  between  the 
tonic  and  the  dominant  in  defeending.  In  the  major 
mode,  one  may  alfo  chromatically  defeend  from  the  do¬ 
minant  upon  the  fecond  note.  This  tranfition  is  very 
common  in  Italy  5  and,  notwithftanding  its  beauty,  be¬ 
gins  to  be  a  little  too  common  amongft  us. 

The  chromatic  fpecies  is  admirably  fitted  to  exprefg 
grief  and  affliction  5  thefe  f  unds  boldly  ftruek  in  af¬ 
eending  tear  the  foul.  Their  power  is  no  lefs  magi¬ 
cal  in  defeending  ;  it  is  then  that  the  ear  feems  to  be 
pierced  with  real  groans.  Attended  with  its  proper 
harmony,  this  fpecies  appears  proper  to  exprefs  every 
thing  }  but  its  completion,  by  concealing  the  melody, 
facrifices  a  part  of  its  expreflion  \  and  for  this  dif- 
advantage,  arifing  from  the  fulnefs  of  the  harmony, 
it  can  only  be  compenfated  by  the  nature  and  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  movement.  We  may  add,  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  energy  of  this  fpecies,  the  compofer  ought 
to  ufe  it  with  greater  caution  and  parfimony  ;  like 
thofe  elegant  viands,  which,  when  profufely  admini- 
ftered,  immediately  furfeit  us  with  their  abundance  $ 
as  much  as  they  delight  us  when  enjoyed  with  temper¬ 
ance,  fo  much  do  they  difguft  when  devoured  with  pro¬ 
digality. 

Chromatic,  Enharmonic .  See  Enharmonic# 
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rT  ’’HAT  part  of  optics  which  explains  the  feveral 
^  properties  of  the  colours  of  light,  and  of  natural 
x  bodies. 

Different  Before  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  we  find  no 
hypothefes  hvpothefis  concerning  colours  of  any  confequence. 
concerniug  The  opinions  of  the  old  philofophers,  however,  we 
colours.  fhall  briefly  mention,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiofity 
of  our  readers.  The  Pythagoreans  called  colour  the 
fuperfices  of  body.  Plato  faid  that  it  was  a  flame  if- 
fuing  from  them.  According  to  Zeno,  it  is  the  firft 
configuration  of  matter ;  and  Ariftotle  faid,  it  was  that 
which  moved  bodies  actually  tranfparent.  Des  Cartes 
afferted,  that  colour  is  a  modification  of  light }  but  he 
imagined,  that  the  difference  of  colour  proceeds  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  direCt  or  rotatory  motion  of  the 
particles  of  light.  Father  Grimaldi,  Deehales,  and 


many  others,  thought  the  difference  of  colour  depend¬ 
ed  upon  the  quick  or  flow  vibrations  of  a  certain  elaf- 
tic  medium  filling  the  whole  univerfe.  Rohault  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  different  colours  were  made  by  the 
rays  of  light  entering  the  eye  at  different  angles  with 
refpetf^  to  the  optic  axis  ;  and  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  rainbow,  he  pretended  to  calculate  the  precife 
quantity  of  the  angle  that  conftituted  each  particular 
colour.  Laftly,  Hr  Hooke,  the  rival  of  Newtt  n,  ima¬ 
gined  that  colour  is  caufed  by  the  fenfation  of  the  ob¬ 
lique  or  uneven  pulfe  of  light  5  and  this  being  capable 
of  no  more  than  two  varieties,  he  concluded  there  could 
be  no  mere  than  two  primary  colours.  2 

In  the  year  1666,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  began  to  invef-  This  fub- 
tigate  this  fubjed  *,  and  finding  the  coloured  image  of Jea  invefl 
the  fun,  formed  by  a  glafs  prifm,  to  be  of  an  oblong, 

and  ^ewtorj. 
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and  not  of  a  circular  form,  as,  according  to  the  laws 
of  refra&ion,  It  ought  to  be,  . he  began  to  conje&ure 
that  light  is  not  komogeneal ;  but  that  it  confifts  of  rays, 
fome  of  which  are  much  more  refrangible  than  others. 
See  this  difcovery  fully  explained  and  afcertained  un¬ 
der  the  article  Optics. 

This  method  of  accounting  for  the  different  colours 
of  bodies,  from  their  refle&ing  this  or  that  kind  of 
rays  moft  copioufly,  is  fo  eafv  and  y^Uini,  thnt  Sir 
Ifaae’s  fyrtem  quickly  overcame  all  objections,  and  to 
this  day  continues  to  be  almoft  univerfally  believed. 
It  is  now  acknowledged,  that  the  light  of  the  fun 
which  to  us  feems  perfeftly  homogeneal  and  white,  is 
compofed  of  no  fewer  than  feven  different  colours,  viz. 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  purple,  and  violet 
or  indigo.  A  body  which  appears  of  a  red  colour 
hath  the  property  of  reflecting  the  red  rays  more  power¬ 
fully  than  any  of  the  others  j  and  fo  of  the  orange, 
yellow,  green,  &c.  A  body  which  is  of  a  black  co¬ 
lour,  inftead  of  reflecting,  abforbs  all  or  the  greateft 
part  of  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it  ;  and,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  a  body  which  appears  white  refleCts  the  greateft 
part  of  the  rays  indifcriminately,  without  feparating 
the  one  from  the  other. 

The  foundation  of  a  rational  theory  of  colours  be¬ 
ing  thus  laid,  it  next  became  natural  to  inquire,  by 
■what  peculiar  mechanifm  in  the  ftruClure  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  body  it  was  fitted  to  refleCl  one  kind  of  rays 
more  than  another  ?  This  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  attributes 
to  the  denfity  of  thefe  bodies.  Dr  Hooke  had  remark¬ 
ed,  that  thin  tranfparent  fubftances,  particularly  water 
and  foap  blown  into  bubbles,  exhibited  various  colours 
according  to  their  thinnefs  $  though,  when  they  have 
a  confiderable  degree  of  thicknefs,  they  appear  colour- 
lefs ;  and  Sir  Ifaac  himlelf  had  obferved,  that  as  lie 
was  compreffing  two  prifms  hard  together,  in  order  to 
make  their  fides  (which  happened  to  be  a  little  con¬ 
vex)  to  touch  one  another,  in  the  place  of  contaCl  they 
were  both  perfedly  tranfparent,  as  if  they  had  been 
3  but  one  continued  piece  of  glafs.  Round  the  point  of 
appearing  conta&»  where  the  glades  were  a  little  feparated  from 
between  each  other,  rings  of  different  colours  appeared.  To 
two  glafs  obferve  more  nicely  the  order  of  the  colours ,  produced 
plates.  in  this  manner,  he  took  two  objeCt-glaffes  j  one  of 
them  a  plano-convex  one  belonging  to  a  14  feet  re- 
'  fraCting  telefcope,  and  the  other  a  large  double  con¬ 
vex  one  for  a  telefcope  of  about  50  feet ;  and  laying 
the  former  of  them  upon  the  latter,  with  its  plain  fide 
downwards,  he  preffed  them  flowly  together  ;  by 
which  means  the  colours  very  foon  emerged,  and  ap¬ 
peared  diftinfl  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  Next  to 
the  pellucid  centrical  fpot,  made  by  the  contaft  of  the 
glaffes,  fucceeded  blue,  white,  yellow,  and  red.  The 
blue  was  very  little  in  quantity,  nor  could  he  difcern 
any  violet  in  it }  but  the  yellow  and  red  were  very  co¬ 
pious,  extending  about  as  far  as  the  white,  and  four 
or  five  times  as  far  as  the  blue.  The  next  circuit  im¬ 
mediately  furrounding  thefe,  confifted  of  violet,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  red:  all  thefe  were  copious  and 
vivid,  except  the  green,  which  was  very  little  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  feemed  more  faint  and  dilute  than  the  other 
colours.  Of  the  other  four  the  violet  was  the  leaft  in 
extent  ;  and  the  blue  lefs  than  the  yellow  or  red.  The 
third  circle  of  colours  was  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
and  red.  In  this  the  purple  feemed  more  reddilh  than 
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the  violet  in  the  former  circuit,  ami  the  green  was 
more  confpicuous  ;  being  as  brilk  and  copious  as  anv 
of  the  other  colours,  except  the  yellow  \  but  the  red 
began  to  be  a  little  faded,  inclining  much  to  purple. 

The  fourth  circle  confifted  of  green  and  red  ;  and  of 
thefe  the  green  was  very  copious  and  lively,  inclining 
on  the  one  fide  to  blue,  and  on  the  other  to  yellow  ; 
but  in  -thi®  fourth  circle  there  was  neither  violet,  blue, 
nor  yellow,  and  the  red  was  very  imperfeft  and  dirty. 

All  the  fucceeding  colours  grew  more  and  more  imper¬ 
fect  and  dilute,  till  after  three  or  four  revolutions  they 
ended  in  perfeCt  whitenefs. 

As  the  colours  were  thus  found  to  vary  according  Suppofed 
to  the  different  diftances  of  the  glafs  plates  from  each  to  arife 
other  ;  our  author  thought  that  they  proceeded  from ,rom  <*en" 
the  different  thicknefs  of  the  plate  of  air  intercepted11^" 
between  the  glaffes  $  this  plate  of  air  being,  by  the 
mere  circumtlance  of  thinnefs  or  thicknefs,  difpofed 
to  refleCl  or  tranfmit  this  or  that  particular  colour. 

From  this  he  concluded,  as  already  obferved,  that  the 
colours  of  all  natural  bodies  depended  on  their  den¬ 
fity,  or  the  bignefs  of  their  component  particles.  He 
alfo  conftruCled  a  table,  wherein  the  thicknefs  of  a 
plate  neceffary  to  reflect  any  particular  colour  was 
expreffed  in  parts  of  an  inch  divided  into  1,000,000 
parts.  $ 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  purfuing  his  difcoveries  concern- Colours  by 
ing  the  colours  of  thin  fubftances,  found  that  the  famerefle<^io"* 
were  alfo  produced  by  plates  of  a  confiderable  thick¬ 
nefs.  There  is  no  glafs  or  fpeculum,  he  obferves, 
how  well  polifhed  foever,  but,  befides  the  light  which 
it  refra£ls  or  refle&s  regularly,  fcatters  every  way  ir¬ 
regularly  a  faint  light  *,  by  means  of  which  the  po- 
lifhed  farface,  when  illuminated  in  a  dark  room  by  a 
beam  of  the  fun’s  light,  may  eafily  be  feen  in  all  po- 
fitions  of  the  eye.  It  was  with  this  fcattered  light  that 
the  colours  in  the  following  experiments  were  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  fun  (Tuning  into  his  darkened  chamber  through 
a  hole  in  the  (hutter  one  inch  wide,  he  let  the  beam 
of  light  fall  perpendicularly  upon  a  glafs  fpeculum  con¬ 
cave  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other,  ground  to  a 
fphere  of  five  feet  eleven  inches  radius,  and  quickfil- 
vered  over  on  the  convex  fide.  Then,  holding  a  quire 
of  white  paper  at  the  centre  of  the  fphere  to  which  the 
fpeculums  were  ground,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the 
beam  of  light  might  pafs  through  a  little  hole  made  in 
the  middle  of  the  paper,  to  the  fpeculum,  and  thence 
be  refracted  back  to  the  fame  hole,  he  obferved  on  the 
paper  four  or  five  concentric  rings  of  colours  like  rain¬ 
bows,  furrounding  the  hole,  very  much  like  tliofe  which 
appeared  in  the  thin  plates  above  mentioned,  but  lar¬ 
ger  and  fainter.  Thefe  rings,  as  they  grew  larger 
and  larger,  became  more  dilute,  fo  that  the  fifth  was 
hardly  vifible  $  and  yet  fometimes,  when  the  fun  fhone 
very  clear,  there  appeared  faint  traces  of  a  fixth  and 
feventh.  5 

We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  thin  plates  Colours  by 
made  ufe  of  in  the  former  experiments  reflected  fome^traft|on 
kinds  of  rays  in  particular  parts,  and  tranfmitted  tumenu-" 
others  in  the  fame  parts.  Hence  the  coloured  rings  meratedr 
appeared  varioufly  difpofed,  according  as  they  were 
viewed  by  tranfmitted  or  refle&ed  light  j  that*  is,  ac- 
cording  as  the  plates  were  held  up  between  the  light 
and  the  eye,  or  not.  For  the  better  undemanding  of 
K  a  Tfhich 
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which  we  fubjoin  the  following  table,  wherein  on  one 
fide  are  mentioned  the  colours  appearing  on  the  plates 
by  refle£led  light,  and  on  the  other  thofe  which  were 
oppofite  to  them,  and  which  became  vifible  when  the 
glaffes  were  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  window. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  centre,  when  the 
glaffes  were  in  full  contatt,  was  perfe&ly  tranfparent. 
This  fpot,  therefore,  when  viewed  by  reflected  light, 
appeared  black,  becaufe  it  tranfmitted  all  the  rays  \ 
and  for  the  fame  reafbn  it  appeared  white  when  view¬ 
ed  by  tranfmitted  light. 


Colours  by  Refle&ed 

COLOURS  by  Tranfmitted 

Light . 

Light . 

Black 

White 

Blue 

Yellowifh-red 

White 

Black 

Yellow 

Violet 

Bed 

Blue 

Violet 

White 

Blue 

Yellow 

Green 

Red 

Yellow 

Violet 

Red 

Blue 

Purple 

Green 

Blue 

Yellow 

Green 

Red 

Yellow  7 

Red  S 

Bluifh-green 

Green 

Red 

Red 

Biuifh-green 

Greenifh-blue 

Red 

Red 

The  colours  of  the  rings  produced  from  reflection 
by  the  thick  plates,  followed  the  order  of  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  by  tranfmiflion  through  the  thin  ones  ;  and  by 
the  analogy  of  their  phenomena  with  thofe  produced 
from  the  thin  plates,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  concluded  that 
they  were  produced  in  a  fimilar  manner.  For  he 
found,  that  if  the  quiekfilver  was  rubbed  off  from  the 
back  of  the  fpeculum,  the  glafs  alone  would  produce 
the  fame  rings,  but  much  more  faint  than  before  •,  fo 
that  the  phenomenon  did  not  depend  upon  the  quick- 
filver,  except  in  as  far  as,  by  increafing  the  reflection 
at  the  back  of  the  glafs,  it  increafed  the  light  of  the 
coloured  rings.  He  alfo  found  that  a  fpeculum  of  me¬ 
tal  only,  produced  none  of  thefe  rings  ;  which  made 
him  conclude,  that  they  did  not  arife  from  one  furface 
only,  but  depended  on  the  two  furfaces  of  the  plate  of 
glafs  of  which  the  fpeculum  was  made,  and  upon  the 
^  thicknefs  of  the  glafs  between  them. 

General  From  thefe  experiments  and  obfervations,  it  will  be 
theory  of  eafy  to  underftand  the  Newtonian  theory  of  colours, 
colours  by  Every  fubflance  in  nature  feems  to  be  tranfparent, 
Newton  Provided  ^  made  fufficiently  thin.  Gold,  the  moft 
denfe  fubflance  we  know,  when  reduced  into  thin 
leaves,  Irani  mils  a  bluifh-green  light  through  it.  If, 
therefore,  we  fuppofe  any  body,  gold,  for  inftance,  to 
be  divided  into  a  vafl  number  of  plates,  fo  thin  as  to 
be  almoft  perfe&ly  tranfparent.  it  is  evident  that  all 
or  g  reate  ft  part  of  the  rays  will  pafs  through  the  up¬ 
per  plates,  and  when  they  lofe  their  force  will  be  re¬ 
flected  from  the  under  ones.  They  will  then  have 
the  fame  number  of  plates  to  pafs  through  which  they 
had  penetrated  before  $  and  thus,  according  to  the 
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number  of  thofe  plates  through  which  they  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  pafs,  the  objeCI  appears  of  this  or  that  colour, 
juft  as  the  rings  of  colours  appeared  different  in  the 
experiment  of  the  two  plates,  according  to  their  di- 
ftance  from  one  another,  or  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate 
of  air  between  them.  $ 

This  theory  is  adopted  by  Edward  Huffey  Delaval,  Mr  Deta¬ 
in  his  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  v.a,,f  exPe“ 
of  colours  in  opaque  and  coloured  bodies. 

He  endeavours  to  confirm  it  by  a  number  of  expert-  tion  of  it. 
ments  on  the  infufions  of  flowers  of  different  colours ; 
but  his  ftrongeft  arguments  feem  to  be  thofe  derived 
from  the  different  tinges  given  to  glafs  by  metallic 
fubftanees.  Here  he  obferves,  that  each  metal  gives  a 
tinge  according  to  its  fpecific  denfity  :  The  more  denfe 
metals  producing  the  lefs  refrangible  colours,  and  the 
lighter  ones  thole  colours  which  are  more  eafily  refran¬ 
gible.  Gold,  which  is  the  denfeft  of  all  metals,  im¬ 
parts  a  red  colour  to  glafs,  whenever  it  can  be  divided 
into  particles  fo  minute,  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
mixed  with  the  materials  of  which  glafs  is  made.  It 
feems  indifferent  by  what  means  it  is  reduced  to  this 
ftate,  nor  can  it  by  any  means  be  made  to  produce 
another  colour.  If  it  is  mixed  in  large  maffes  without 
being  minutely  divided,  it  imparts  no  colour  to  the 
glafs,  but  remains  in  its  metallic  form.  Lead,  the  me¬ 
tal  vvhofe  denfity  is  next  in  order  to  that  of  gold,  af¬ 
fords  a  glafs  of  the  colour  of  the  hyacinth  ;  a  gem 
whofe  diftinguiftiing  chara&eriftic  is,  that  it  is  red 
with  an  admixture  of  yellow,  the  fame  colour  which 
is  ufually  called  orange .  Glafs  of  lead  is  mentioned  by 
feveral  authors  as  a  compofition  proper,  without  the 
addition  of  any  other  ingredient,  for  imitating  the  hy¬ 
acinth.  Silver,  next  in  denfity  to  lead,  can  only  be 
made  to  communicate  a  yellow  colour  to  glafs.  If 
the  metal  is  calcined  with  fulphur,  it  readily  commu¬ 
nicates  this  colour.  Leaf-filver  laid  upon  red  hot  glafs, 
like  wife  tinges  it  yellow.  When  we  meet  with  au¬ 
thors  who  mention  a  blue,  or  greenifh  colour  commu¬ 
nicated  by  filver,  the  caufe  mult  have  been,  that  the 
filver  ufed  in  fuch  proceffes  was  mixed  with  copper. 

Mr  Delaval  affures  us,  from  his  own  experience,  that 
filver  purified  by  the  teft  retains  fo  much  copper,  that, 
when  raeltea  feveral  times  with  nitre  and  borax,  it  al¬ 
ways  imparted  a  green  colour  at  the  firft  and  fecond 
melting  :  though  afterwards  no  fuch  colour  was  ob¬ 
tainable  from  it.  1  he  only  colour  produced  by  cop¬ 
per  is  green.  It  is  indifferent  in  what  manner  the 
copper  is  prepared  in  order  to  tinge  the  glafs,  provided 
it  is  expofed  without  any  other  ingredient  to  a  fuffi- 
cient  degree  of  heat.  If  a  quantity  of  falts  is  added 
in  the  preparation,  they  will,  by  attenuating  the  mix¬ 
ture,  make  the  glafs  incline  to  blue,  the  colour  next 
in  order  :  but  this  happens  only  when  the  fire  is  mo¬ 
derate  ;  for,  in  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  the  redun¬ 
dant  falls,  even  thofe  of  the  moft  fixed  nature,  are  ex¬ 
pelled.  It  is  true,  that  copper  is  mentioned  by  fome 
writers  as  an  ingredient  in  red  glafs  and  enamel  :  but 
the  red,  which  is  the  colour  of  the  metal  not  diffolved 
or  mixed  with  the  glafs,  remains  only  while  the  com¬ 
pofition  is  expofed  to  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  is  too 
fmall  to  melt  and. incorporate  it  5  for  if  it  be  fuffered 
to  remain  in  the  furnace  a  few  minutes  after  the  cop¬ 
per  is  added,  the  mafs  will  turn  out  green  inftead  of 
red.  Iron,  the  metal  next  in  denfity  to  copper,  is  apt 
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to  be  calcined,  or  reduced  to  a  ruddy  crocus,  fimilar 
to  that  ruft  which  it  contracts  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
air.  In  this  date  it  requires  a  confiderable  degree  of 
heat  to  diffflve  and  incorporate  it  with  glafs  :  till  that 
heat  is  applied,  it  retains  its  ruddy  colour  :  by  in- 
creafing  the  heat,  it  paffes  through  the  intermediate 
colours,  till  it  arrives  at  its  permanent  one,  which  is 
blue  ,  this  being  effefted  in  the  greateft  degree  of  heat 
the  glafs  will  bear,  without  lofing  all  colour  whatever. 
Iron  vitrified  per  fe  is  converted  into  a  blue  glafs.  In 
iliort,  it  is  indubitable,  that  iron  is  the  only  metal 
which  will,  without  any  addition,  impart  to  the  glafs 
a  blue  colour  :  for  copper  will  not  communicate  that 
colour  without  the  addition,  of  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  falts,  or  fome  other  matter  that  attenuates  it  5 
and  the  other  metals  cannot  by  any  means  be  made  to 
produce  it  at  all. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  of  Mr  Delaval’s  arguments 
in  favour  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  theory  of  colours  be¬ 
ing  formed  by  denfity.  Dr  Prieflley  too  hath  men¬ 
tioned  fome  which  deferve  attention.  “  It  was  a 
difcovery  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  (fays  he),  that  the  co¬ 
lours  of  bodies  depend  upon  the  thicknefs  of  the  fine 
plates  jwhich  compofe  their  furfaces.  He  hath  fliown, 
that  a  change  of  the  thicknefs  of  thefe  plates  occafions 
a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  body  \  rays  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  colour  being  thereby  difpofed  to  be  tranfmitted 
through  it  ;  and  confequently  rays  of  a  different  co¬ 
lour  reflefted  at  the  fame  place,  fo  as  to  reprefent  an 
image  of  a  different  colour  to  the  eye.  A  variation 
in  the  denfity  occafions  a  variation  in  the  colour  :  but 
fl ill  a  medium  of  any  denfity  will  exhibit  all  the  co¬ 
lours  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  it.  Thefe  obfer- 
vations  he  confirmed  by  experiments  on  plates  of  air, 
water,  and  glafs.  He  like  wife  mentions  the  colours 
which  arife  on  polifhed  fteel  by  heating  it,  as  like  wife 
on  bell-metal,  and  fome  other  metalline  fubftances, 
when  melted  and  poured  on  the  ground,  where  they 
may  cool  in  the  open  air  \  and  he  aferibes  them  to 
the  fcoriae  or  vitrified  parts  of  the  metal,  which,  he 
fays,  moft  metals,  when  heated  or  melted,  do  continu¬ 
ally  protrude  and  fend  out  to  their  furfaces,  covering 
them  in  the  form  of  a  thin  glaffy  fkin.  This  great 
difcovery  concerning  the  colours  of  bodies  depending 
on  the  thicknefs  of  the  fine  plates  which  compofe  their 
furfaces,  of  whatever  denfity  thefe  plates  may  be,  I 
have  been  fo  happy  as  to  hit  upon  a  method  of  illuf- 
trating  and  confirming  by  means  of  eletftrical  explo- 
fions.  A  number  of  thefe  being  received  on  the  fur- 
face  of  any  piece  of  metal,  change  the  colour  of  it  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fpot  on  which  they 
were  difeharged  ;  fo  that  the  whole  circular  fpace  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  concentric  rings,  each  of 
which  confifts  of  all  the  prifmatic  colours,  and  per¬ 
haps  as  vivid  as  they  can  be  produced  in  any  method 
whatever.  Upon  (bowing  thefe  coloured  rings  to  Mr 
Canton,  I  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  find,  that  he  had 
like  wife  produced  all  the  prifmatic  colours  from  all 
the  metals,  but  by  a  different  operation.  He  ex¬ 
tended  fine  wires  of  all  the  different  metals  along  the 
furface  of  pieces  of  glafs,  ivory,  wood,  &e.  j  and 
when  the  wire  was  exploded,  he  always  found  them 
tinged  with  all  the  colours.  They  are  not  difpofed 
in  fo  regular  and  beautiful  a  manner  as  in  the  rings  I 


produced,  but  they  equally  demonflrated  that  none  of 
the  metals  thus  exploded  difeovers  the  lead  preference 
to  one  colour  more  than  to  another.  In  what  manner 
thefe  colours  are  formed  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  conjec¬ 
ture.  In  Mr  Canton’s  method  of  producing  them, 
the  metal,  or  the  calcined  and  vitrified  parts  of  it, 
feem  to  be  difperfed  in  all  direftions  from  the  plate 
of  expiofion,  in  the  form  of  fpheres  of  a  very  great 
variety  of  fizes,  tinged  with  all  the  variety  of  colours, 
and  fome  of  them  fmaller  than  can  be  diftinftly  feen 
by  any  magnifier.  In  my  method  of  making  thefe  co¬ 
lours,  they  feem  to  be  produced  in  a  manner  fimilar  to 
the  produftion  of  colours  on  ffeel  and  other  metals  by 
heat  \  i.  e.  the  furface  is  affefted  without  the  parts  of 
it  being  removed  from  their  places,  certain  plates 
or  laminee  being  formed  of  a  thicknefs  proper  to  exhi¬ 
bit  the  refpeftive  colours.” 

But,  however  well  fupported  this  doftrine  of  the  Newtonian 
formation  of  colours  by  de'nfity  may  be,  we  find  the  theory  im- 
fame  author  (Dr  Prieftley),  whom  we  have  juft  nowPu3nedhy 
feen  arguing  for  it  in  his  hiftory  of  cleft ricity,  arguing^r 
againft  it  in  his  hiftory  of  vifion.  “  There  are  (fays 
he)  no  optical  experiments  with  which  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  feems  to  have  taken  more  pains  than  thofe  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  rings  of  colours  which  appear  in  thin  plates  5 
and  in  all  his  obfervations  and  inveftigations  concern¬ 
ing  them,  he  difeovers  the  greateft  fagacity  both  a<  a 
philofopher  and  mathematician  ;  and  yet  in  no  objeft: 
to  which  he  gave  his  attention,  does  he  feem  to  have 
overlooked  more  important  circumftances  in  the  ap¬ 
pearances  he  obferved,  or  to  have  been  more  mift'a- 
ken  with  regard  to  their  caufes.  The  former  will  be 
evident  from  the  obfervations  of  thofe  who  fucceeded 
him  in  thefe  inquiries,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Abbe 
Mazeas.  This  gentleman,  endeavouring  to  give  a  Curious 
very  high  polifti  to  the  flat  fide  of  an  objeft  glafs,  hap-  experi- 
pened  to  be  rubbing  it  againft  another  piece  of  flat 0161115 
and  fmooth  glafs  j  when  he  was  furprifed  to  find,  that^Jj®  ^be 
after  this  friftion,  they  adhered  very  firmly  together,  azeas* 
till  at  laft  he  could  not  move  the  one  above  the  other. 

But  he  was  much  more  furprifed  to  obferve  the  fame 
colours  between  thefe  plane  glaffes  that  Newton  ob¬ 
ferved  between  the  convex  objeft-glafs  of  a  telefcope 
and  another  that  is  plane.  Thefe  colours  between 
the  plane  glaffes,  the  Abbe  obferves,  were  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  adhefion.  The  refemblance  between 
them  and  the  colours  produced  by  Newton,  induced 
him  to  give  a  very  particular  attention  to  them  5  and 
his  obfervations  and  experiments  were  as  follows : 

“  If  the  furfaces  of  the  pieces  of  glafs  are  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  well  polifhed,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  mirrors, 
and  the  preffure  be  as  equal  as  poflible  on  every  part 
of  the  two  furfaces,  a  refiftance,  he  fays,  will  fo’on  be 
perceived  when  one  of  them  is  made  to  Aide  over  the 
other  \  fometimes  towards  the  middle,  and  fometimes 
towards  the  edges  *,  but  wherever  the  refiftance  is  felt, 
two  or  three  very  fine  curve  lines  will  be  perceived, 
fome  of  a  pale  red,  and  others  of  a  faint  green.  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  friftion,  thefe  red  and  green  lines  increafe 
in  number  at  the  place  of  contaft,  the  colours  being 
fometimes  mixed  without  any  order,  and  fometimes 
difpofed  in  a  regular  manner.  In  the  laft  cafe,  the 
coloured  lines  are  generally  concentric  circles,  or  el- 
lipfes,  or  rather  ovals,  more  or  lefs  elongated  as  the 
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furfaces  are  more  or  lefs  united.  Thefe  figures  will 
not  fail  to  appear,  if  the  glaffes  are  wTell  wiped  and 
warmed  before  the  fri£tjon. 

When  the  colours  are  formed,  the  glaffes  adhere 
with  confiderable  force,  and  would  always  continue  fo 
without  any  change  in  the  colours.  In  the  centre  of 
all  thofe  ovals,  the  longer  diameter  of  which  generally 
exceeds  ten  lines,  there  appears  a  fmall  plate  of  the 
fame  figure,  exactly  like  a  plate  of  gold  interpofed 
between  the  glaffes  $  and  in  the  centre  of  it  there  is 
often  a  dark  fpot,  which  abforbs  all  the  rays  of  light 
except  the  violet :  for  this  colour  appears  very  vivid 
through  a  prifm. 

“  If  the  glaffes  are  feparated  fuddenly,  either  by 
Aiding  them  horizontally  over  one  another,  or  by  the 
action  of  fire,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  the  co¬ 
lours  will  appear  immediately  upon  their  being  put  to¬ 
gether  again,  without  the  leaft  fri&ion. 

“  Beginning  by  the  flighted  touch,  and  increaftng 
ihe  preffure  by  infenfible  degrees,  there  firft  appears 
an  oval  plate  of  a  faint  red,  and  in  the  midft  of  it  a 
fpot  of  light  green,  which  enlarges  by  the  preffure, 
and  becomes  a  green  oval,  with  a  red  fpot  in  the 
centre  ;  and  this,  enlarging  in  its  turn,  difcovers  a 
green  fpot  in  its  centre.  Thus  the  red  and  the  green 
fucceed  one  another  in  turns,  affuraing  different  (hades, 
and  having  other  colours  mixed  with  them,  which  will 
be  diflinguifhed  prefently. 

u  The  greateft  difference  between  thefe  colours  ex¬ 
hibited  between  plane  furfaces  and  thofe  formed  by 
curve  ones  is,  that  in  the  former  cafe  preffure  alone 
will  not  produce  them,  except  in  the  cafe  above  men¬ 
tioned.  With  whatever  force  he  compreffed  them,  his 
attempts  to  produce  the  colours  were  in  vain  without 
previous  fri&ion.  But  the  reafon  of  this  plainly  was, 
that  with  Aiding  one  of  the  glafles  over  the  other,  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  approach  near  enough  for  the 
purpofe. 

“  Having  made  thefe  observations  with  plates  of 
glafs  whofe  fides  were  nearly  parallel,  he  got  two 
prifms  with  very  fmall  refrafting  angles ;  and  rubbing 
them  together,  when  they  were  joined  fo  as  to  form  a 
parallelopiped,  the  colours  appeared  with  a  furprifing 
luftre  at  the  places  of  contact,  owing,  he  did  not 
doubt,  to  the  feparation  of  the  rays  of  light  by  the 
prifm.  In  this  cafe,  differently  coloured  ovals  appear¬ 
ed,  but  the  plate  of  gold  in  them  was  much  whiter, 
and  only  appeared  yellow  about  its  edges.  The  plate 
having  a  black  fpot  in  its  centre,  was  bordered  by  a 
deep  purple.  He  could  not  perceive  any  violet  by  his 
naked  eye,  but  it  might  be  perceived  by  the  help  of 
a  lens  with  a  weak  light.  It  appeared  in  a  very  fmall 
quantity  at  the  confines  of  the  purple  and  the  blue, 
and  feemed  to  him  to  be  only  a  mixture  of  thefe  two 
colours  It  was  very  vifible  in  each  of  the  coloured 
rings  by  inclining  the  glaffes  to  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Next  to  the  purple  and  violet  appeared  blue,  orange, 
red  tinged  with  purple,  light  green,  and  faint  purple. 
The  other  rings  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  to  con- 
lift  of  nothing  but  faint  reds  and  greens  ;  and  they 
Were  fo  (haded  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  mark  their  ter¬ 
minations.  That  the  order  of  thefe  may  be  compared 
with  Newton’s,  he  gives  a  view  of  both  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  : 
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"Order  of  the  Colours  in  the 
Plane  Glaffes , 
TBlack  fpot 
j  Whitifti  oval 
"l  Yellow  border 
L Deep  purple 


Order  I. 


Order  II. 


Order  III. 


f  Blue 

<  Orange 
(.  Purple 

Greenifh  blue 

<  Yellow  green 
(.Purple  red 


Order  IV. 
Order.  V. 
Order  VI. 
Order  VII, 


C  Green 
|  Red 

fFaint  green 
Faint  red 
J"  Weak  green 
£  Light  red 
y  Very  faint  green 
\  Very  faint  red 


Order  of  the  Colours  in 
Newt,  Objedl  Glajfes , 
Black 
Blue 
White 
Yellow 
Red 
Violet 
Blue 
Green 
Yellow 
Red 
Purple 
Blue 
Green 
Yellow 
Red 
Green 
Red 

Greenifh  blue 
Red 

Greenifh  blue 
Red 

Greenifh  blue 
Pale  red. 


“  When  thefe  coloured  glaffes  were  fufpended  over 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  colours  difappeared  fudden¬ 
ly,  though  the  glaffes  ftill  continued  to  adhere  to  one 
another,  when  they  were  parallel  to  the  horizon.  When 
they  were  fuffered  to  cool,  the  colours  returned  by  de¬ 
grees  to  their  former  places,  in  the  order  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  table. 

li  After  this  the  Abbe  took  two  plates  much  thicker 
than  the  former,  in  order  to  obferve  at  his  leifure  the 
a£lion  of  fire  upon  the  matter  which  he  fuppofed  to 
produce  the  colours  ;  and  obferved,  that  as  they  grew 
warm,  the  colours  retired  to  the  edges  of  the  glaffes, 
and  there  became  narrower  and  narrower  till  they  were 
reduced  to  imperceptible  lines.  Withdrawing  the 
flame,  they  returned  to  their  place.  This  experiment 
he  continued  till  the  glaffes  were  bent  by  the  violence 
of  the  heat.  It  was  pleafant,  he  fays,  to  obferve  thefe 
colours  glide  over  the  furface  of  the  glafs  as  they  were 
purfued  by  the  flame. 

“  At  the  flrft  our  author  had  no  doubt  but  that 
thefe  colours  were  owing  to  a  thin  plate  of  air  between 
the  glaffes,  to  which  Newton  has  aferibed  them  :  but 
the  remarkable  difference  in  the  circumftances  attend¬ 
ing  thofe  produced  by  the  flat  pieces,  and  thofe  produced 
by  the  objedt-glaffes  of  Newton,  convinced  him  that  the 
air  was  not  the  caufe  of  this  appearance.  The  colours 
of  the  flat  plates  vanifhed  at  the  approach  of  flame, 
but  thofe  of  the  objed-glaffes  did  not.  He  even  heat¬ 
ed  the  latter  till  that  which  was  next  the  flame  was 
cracked  by  the  heat,  before  he  could  obferve  the  leaft 
dilatation  of  the  coloured  rings.  This  difference  was 
not  owing  to  the  plane  glaffes  being  lefs  compreffed 
than  the  convex  ones ;  for  though  the  former  were 
comprefled  ever  fo  much  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  it  did  not 
in  the  leaft  hinder  the  effect  of  the  flame. 

11  Afterwards  he  put  both  the  plane  glafles  and  the 
convex  ones  into  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  Append¬ 
ing  the  former  by  a  thread,  and  keeping  the  latter  com¬ 
preffed 
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prefled  by  two  firings ;  but  he  obferved  no  change  in 
the  colours  of  either  of  them  in  the  mofl  perfedl  va¬ 
cuum  he  could  make. 

“  Notwithftanding  thefe  experiments  feemed  to  be 
eonclufive  againft  the  hypothefis  of  thefe  colours  be¬ 
ing  formed  by  a  plate  of  air,  the  Abbe  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  the  air  may  adhere  fo  obftinate- 
ly  to  the  furface  of  the  glafles  as  not  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  them  by  the  force  of  the  pump  \  which, 
indeed,  is  agreeable  to  other  appearances:  but  the 
following  experiments  of  our  authpr  make  it  flill  more 
improbable  that  the  air  fhould  be  the  caufe  of  thefe  co¬ 
lours. 

44  To  try  the  utmoft  effe£l  of  heat  upon  thefe  co¬ 
loured  plates,  after  warming  them  gradually,  he  laid 
them  upon  burning  coals  ;  but  though  they  were  near¬ 
ly  red,  yet  when  he  rubbed  them  together  by  means 
of  an  iron  rod,  he  obferved  the  fame  coloured  circles 
and  ovals  as  before.  When  he  ceafed  to  prefs  upon  them, 
the  colours  feemed  to  vanifh  5  but  when  he  repeated 
the  fri&ion,  they  returned,  and  continued  till  the  pie¬ 
ces  of  glafs  began  to  be  red  hot,  and  their  furfaces  to  be 
united  by  fufion. 

44  When  the  outward  fttrface  of  one  of  his  plates  of 
glafs  was  quickfilvered,  none  of  thefe  colours  were  vi¬ 
able,  though  the  glafles  continued  to  adhere  with  the 
fame  force.  This  he  aferibed  to  the  ftronger  impref- 
fion  made  on  the  eye  by  the  greater  quantity  of  light 
refle&ed  from  the  quickfllver. 

“  Judging  from  the  refemblance  between  his  ex¬ 
periments  and  thofe  of  Sir  Ifaae  Newton,  that  the  co¬ 
lours  were  owing  to  the  thicknefs  of  fome  matter, 
whatever  that  was,  interpofed  between  the  glafles, 
the  Abbe,  in  order  to  verify  his  hypothefis,  tried  the 
experiment  on  thicker  fubflances.  He  put  between 
his  glafles  a  little  ball  of  fuet,  about  a  fourth  of  a  line 
in  diameter,  and  prefled  it  between  the  two  furfaces, 
warming  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  difperfe 
the  fuet  ;  but  though  he  rubbed  them  together  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  ufed  other  foft  fubflances  befides  fuet,  his 
endeavours  to  produce  the  colours  had  no  effe£l.  But, 
rubbing  them  with  more  violence  in  a  circular  man¬ 
ner,  he  was  furprifed  on  looking  at  a  candle  through 
them,  to  fee  it  furrounded  with  two  or  three  concen¬ 
tric  rings,  very  broad,  and  with  very  lively  delicate 
colours  ;  namely,  a  red  inclining  to  a  yellow,  and  a 
green  inclining  to  that  of  an  emerald.  At  that  time 
he  obferved  only  thefe  two  colours  ;  but  continuing  the 
fridlion,  the  rings  aflumed  the  colours  of  blue,  yellow, 
and  violet,  efpecially  when  he  looked  through  the 
glafles  on  bodies  diredlly  oppofed  to  the  fun.  If,  after 
having  rubbed  the  glafles,  the  thicknefs  was  confide- 
rably  diminifhed,  the  colours  grew  weaker  by  tranf* 
mitted  light,  but  they  feemed  to  be  much  flronger  by 
refledlion,  and  to  gain  on  one  fide  what  they  loll  on  the 
other. 

Newtonian  “  Our  author  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  that 
liypothefis  there  muft  be  fome  error  in  Newton’s  hypothefis,  by 
oppofed.  confidering,  that,  according  to  his  meafures,  the  co¬ 
lours  of  the  plates  varied  with  the  difference  of  a 
millionth  part  of  an  inch  ;  whereas  he  was  fatisfied 
that  there  muft  have  been  much  greater  differences  in 
the  diftance  between  his  glafles,  when  the  colours  re¬ 
mained  unchanged. 

6i  If  the  colour  depended  upon  the  thicknefs  only,  he 
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thought  that  the  matter  interpofed  between  the  glafles 
ought  to  have  given  the  fame  colour  when  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  thin  plate  by  Ample  fufion  as  well  as  by  fric¬ 
tion,  and  that,  in  rubbing  two  plates  together,  warm¬ 
ing  them  at  different  times,  and  compreffing  them  with 
a  confiderable  force,  other  colours  would  have  appeared 
befides  thofe  above  mentioned. 

“  Thefe  circumftances  made  him  fufpe^l,  that  th® 
different  thickneffes  of  the  fubftance  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  the  glafles  ferved  only  to  make  them  more  or 
lefs  tranfparent;  which  was  an  effential  condition  in 
the  experiment  j  and  he  imagined  that  the  fri£lion 
diffufed  over  the  furface  of  the  thin  fubftance  a  kind 
of  matter  on  which  the  colours  are  formed  by  reflected 
light  ;  for  when  he  held  the  plates  (which  gave  the 
colours  when  the  fuet  was  between  them)  over  th® 
flame  of  a  fmall  candle,  the  colours  fled  with  great 
precipitation,  and  returned  to  their  place  without 
his  being  able  to  perceive  the  leaft  alteration  in  th® 
fuet. 

“  He  was  confirmed  in  his  conjedlures,  by  frequent¬ 
ly  obferving,  that  when  the  glaffes  were  feparated,  at 
the  moment  the  colours  difappeared,  they  were  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  fame  greafy  matter,  and  that  it  feemed  to 
be  in  the  very  fame  ftate  asr  when  they  were  feparated 
without  warming.  Befides,  having  often  repeated 
the  fame  experiment  with  different  kinds  of  matter,  he 
found  that  the  degree  of  heat  that  difperfed  the  colours 
was  not  always  fufficient  to  melt  it  \  which  difference 
was  more  fenfible  in  proportion  as  the  matter  interpofed 
was  made  thinner. 

“  Inflead  of  the  fuet,  he  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
Spanifh  wax,  refin,  common  wax,  and  the  fediment 
of  urine.  He  began  with  Spanifh  wax,  on  account  of 
its  remarkable  tranfparency  in  Mr  Haukfhee’s  ele&ri- 
cal  experiments ;  but  he  had  much  difficulty  in  making 
it  fufficiently  thin  by  Trillion,  being  often  obliged  to 
warm  his  glafles,  to  feize  the  moment  of  fufion,  which 
continued  but  a  fhort  time,  and  to  hazard  the  burning 
of  his  fingers. 

**  The  experiment  at  length  fucceeding,  the  Spa¬ 
nish  wax  appeared  with  fts  opacity  and  natural  colour 
when  it  refle&ed  the  light,  but  they  both  difappeared 
in  the  tranfmitted  light.  He  obferved  the  fame  rings 
in  it  as  in  the  fuet  ;  and  indeed  he  could  perceive  but 
little  difference  between  the  colour  of  fuet,  Spanifh 
wax,  common  wax,  or  refin  5  except  that  this  laft  fub¬ 
ftance  did  not  make  the  colours  fo  vivid,  on  account  of 
the  too  great  tranfparency  of  its  particles. 

44  The  fediment  of  urine  had  fometbing  more  par¬ 
ticular  in  its  appearance,  as  its  colours  were  more 
lively.  Holding  it  above  the  flame,  its  colour  difap¬ 
peared  ;  and  keeping  it  in  that  fituation,  there  were 
formed,  upon  its  furface,  ramifications,  like  thofe  of 
the  hoar  froft,  which  difappeared  as  the  glaffes  grew 
cold.  There  were  the  fame  ramifications  both  upon 
the  fuet  and  the  wax,  but  they  were  not  fo  confider¬ 
able.  The  glaffes  which  had  Spanifh  wax  and  refin 
between  them  adhered  with  fo  much  force,  that  they 
could  not  be  feparated  without  the  help  of  fire ;  and 
when  they^began  to  grow  warm,  they  feparated  with 
a  noife  like  that  of  glafs  breaking  in  the  fne,  though 
the  glaffes  were  not  broken,  and  the  matter  between 
them  was  not  melted. 

44  Separating  the  glaffes  which  he  firft  ufed  very 
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fuddenly,  lie  obferved  upon  their  furface  very  thin 
vapours,  which  formed  different  colours,  but  prefent- 
ly  vanifhed  altogether. 

“  To  try  the  effedl  of  vapour,  he  breathed  upon 
one  of  his  plates  of  glafs,  and  obferved  that  the  va¬ 
pours  which  adhered  to  the  glalfes  fometimes  formed, 
before  they  were  entirely  difperfed,  a  furprifing  va¬ 
riety  of  colours.  1  iiis  experiment,  he  obferves,  does 
not  always  fucceed  at  the  firfl:  trial.  The  glafs  mufl 
be  breathed  upon  feveral  times,  and  care  mult  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  wipe  it  every  time  with  one’s  hand,  both  to 
take  off  the  nioiilure,  and  alfo  to  make  upon  the  glafs 
a  kind  of  furrows,  which  contribute  very  much  to  the 
variety  of  colours,  by  making  inequalities  in  the  thick- 
neffes  of  the  vapours.  It  is  neceffary  alfo,  that  the 
glades  on  which  thefe  experiments  are  made  have  no 
quickfilver  upon  them. 

“  When  the  particles  of  water  which  formed  this 
vapour  were  too  thick  to  exhibit  thefe  colours,  he 
■'ft ruck  them  feveral  times  with  his  pencil,  in  order  to 
attenuate  them  ;  and  then  he  faw  an  infinity  of  fmall 
coloured  threads  which  fucceeded  one  another  with 
great  rapidity. 

“  Putting  a  drop  of  water  between  two  pieces  of 
common  glafs,  he  obferved  that  the  compreflion  of  them 
produced  no  colour  ;  but  if,  while  they  were  com pref- 
fed,  the  water  was  made  to  pals  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  it  left  behind  it  large  fpots,  red,  yellow,  green, 
purple,  See .  and  the  fpots  affumed  different  colours  with 
a  furprifing  rapidity,  and  prefented  to  the  eye  a  aioft 
beautiful  variety  of  lhr.des. 

‘  In  order  to  determine  with  greater  certainty  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  vapours  that  caufed  the  colours  in  his 
firfl  obfervations,  he  firfl  breathed  upon  one  of  his  plates  . 
of  glafs,  and  then  rubbed  them  againft  one  another, 
when  . the  colours  appeared  in  the  fame  order  as  before’ 
but  darker,  and  difperfed  in  confufion  in  the  places  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  vapours:  but  when  lie  made  ufe  of  fire, 
to  diffipate  the  watery  particles,  the  colours  refumed 
their  luflre. 

“  Newton,  having  introduced  a  drop  of  water  be¬ 
tween  his  two  object -glalfes,  obferved,  that  in  pronor- 
Uon  as  the  water  infinuated  itfelf  between  the  Gaffes 
the  colours  grew  fainter,  and  the  rings  were  contraft- 
ed  :  and  aferibing  thefe  colours  to  the  thicknefs  of  the 
plate  of  water,  as  he  aferibed  the  former  to  that  of  the 
plate  of  air,  he  meafured  the  diameters  of  the  colour¬ 
ed  rings  made  by  the  plate  of  water,  and  concluded 
that  the  intervals  between  the,  glaifes  at  the  fimilar 
lings  of  thefe  two  mediums  were  nearly  as  three  to 
four  ;  and  thence  he  inferred,  that  in  all  cafes,  thefe 
intervals  would  be  as  the  fines  of  the  refraaions  of  thefe 
mediums. 

The  Abbe  Mazeas,  in  order  to  allure  himfelf 
whether,  agreeable  to  tli  13  rule,  the  coloured  rings  of 
bis  glalfes  depended  upon  the  thicknefs  of  the  water 
only,  dipped  one  of  the  edges  of  his  coloured  glalfes 
in  a  veffel  of  water,  having  taken  care  to  wipe  and 
warm  them  well,  before  he  produced  his  colours  by 
friaion.  .  The  water  was  a  confiderable  time  in  ri¬ 
ling  as  high  as  the  glalfes  j  and  in  proportion  as  it 
afeended,  he  perceived  a  very  thin  plate  of  water,  which 
feemed  to  pafs  over  the  matter  which  lie  thought 
produced  the  colours,  without  mixing  with  it  5  for 
beyond  this  plate  of  water,  he  Hill  perceived  the  co- 
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lours  in  the  fame  place  and  order,  but  deeper  and 
darker  ;  and  holding  the  glalfes  above  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  lie  faw  the  colours  go  and  come  feveral  times 
as  he  moved  them  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  flame. 

He  then  moiflened  both  the  glalfes  more  than  before  j 
and  rubbing  them  as  ufual,  he  always  faw  the  fame 
appearance  ;  and  feizing  the  moment  when  the  co¬ 
lours  had  difappeared  to  feparate  the  glalfes,  he  al¬ 
ways  found  that,  they  were  wet.  On  this  account, 
he  thought  that  it  could  not  be  the  water  on  which 
the  colour  depended,  but  fome  fubflance  much  more 
fenfible  to  heat.  He  alfo  thought  that  thefe  coloured 
rings  could  not  be  owing  to  the  compreflion  of  the 
glalfes or  that,  if  this  circumlfance  did  contribute 
any  thing  to  them,  it  ferved  rather  to  modify  than  to 
generate  them. 

“  du  Tour  gave  particular  attention  to  the  pre- M 
ceding  obfervations  of  the  Abbe  Mazeas.  He  repeat-  Tour’s  ob- 
ed  the  experiments  with  fome  variation  of  circum-  fervations. 
fiances,  particularly  comparing  them  with  thofe  of 
Sir  Ilaac  Newton.  He  is  fo  far  from  fuppofing  a  plate 
of  air  to  be  necelfary  to  the  formation  of  thefe  co¬ 
loured  rings,  that  he  thinks  the  reafon  of  their  not  ap¬ 
pearing  between  the  fiat  plates  of  glafs  is  the  adhe¬ 
ring  of  the  air  to  their  furfaces  5  and  that  mere  pref- 
fure  is  not  fufficient  to  expel  it  ;  except,  as  the  Abbe 
Mazeas  obferved,  the  rings  had  before  been  made  in 
the  fame. place  ;  in  which  cafe,  fimple  apportion  with¬ 
out  fridlion  is  fufficient  ;  the  air,  probably,  not  having 
had  time  to  apply  itfelf  fo  clofely  to  the  furface  of  the 
glafs.  The  contad  of  fome  other  fubflances,  M.  du 
Tour  obferves,  is  not  fo  prejudicial  in  this  experiment 

that  of .  air  ;  for  he  found,  that,  if  he  only  gave  the 
plates  a  flight  coating  of  any  kind  of  gieafe,  the  rings 
woufe  appear  without  fri£hon.  Alfo  dipping  them 
flight!}  in  water,  or  wiping  them  with  his  finger,  would 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  Be  verified  his  conje&ures 
by  means  of  the  air-purrvp :  for,  dipping  two  pieces 
of  giafs  in  water,  one  of  which  had  been  wiped,  and 
the  other  not,  the  former  appeared  to  have  no  bubbles 
adhering  to  it  when  the  air  was  exhaufled,  whereas  the 
other  had. 

“  W|ien  one  of  the  glalfes  is  convex,  our  author 
obferves,  that  the  particles  of  air  may  more  eafily 
make,  their  efcape  by  prelfure  only  ;  whereas  their  re¬ 
treat  is  in  a  manner  cut  off  when  they  are  compreffed 
oetween  two  fiat  furfaces.  The  air-pump,  he  found, 
was  not  able  to  detach  thefe  particles  of  air  from  the 
nmaces  to  wnich  they  adhere  ;  leaving  thefe  flat  plates 
for  a  considerable  time  in  an  exhaufled  receiver,  was 
not  fufficient  to  prepare  them  fo  well  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  as  wiping  them.  ^ 

Defides  the  obfervations  on  the  colours  of  thin  Experi- 
plates,  it  has  been  feen  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ima-  0061115  on 
gined  he  could  account  for  the  colours  exhibited  by  G°I°T. 
thick  ones  in  fome.  cafes  in  a  fimilar  manner;  parti- n  *  l°*U 
cu.larly  in  thofe  curious  experiments  in  which  he  ad¬ 
mitted  a  beam  of  light  through  a  hole  in  a  niece  of 
pa  fie  board,  and  obferved  the  rings  of  colours  reffefled 
back  upon  it  by  a  concave  glafs  mirror  of  equal  thick- 
nefs  in  all  places.  Thefe  experiments  were  refumed, 
and.  happily  purfeed  by  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  who 
aienbed  thefe  colours  to  the  inflexion  of  light*  Chance  *  - 
fed  the  duke  to  obferve,  that  when  the  nearer  furface  ^ 

0  e  g  afs  mirror  was  clouded  by  breathing  upon  it, 

fo  / 
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fo  as  lightly  to  tarnifli  it,  a  white  diffufed  and  vivid 
light  was  feen  upon  the  pafteboard,  and  all  the  colours 
of  the  rings  became  much  ftronger,  and  more  diftindft. 
This  appearance  he  made  conftant  by  moiftening  the 
furface  of  the  mirror  with  a  little  milk  and  water,  and 
fuffering  it  to  dry  upon  it. 

“  In  all  his  experiments  upon  this  fubjeft,  he  found, 
that  when  the  rays  fell  converging  on  the  furface  of 
the  mirror,  the  rings  were  hardly  vifible  ;  when  they 
fell  parallel  upon  it,  as  they  mull  have  done  in  all  the 
experiments  of  Newton,  they  appeared  fufficiently 
diftinft  ;  but  when,  by  means  of  a  convex  lens  placed 
in  the  hole  of  the  window,  they  were  made  to  diverge 
from  the  centre  of  the  fphere  to  which  the  mirror  was 
ground,  fo  that  they  fell  perpendicularly  on  the  furface 
of  the  mirror,  the  colours  were  as  vivid  as  he  could 
make  them.  In  this  cafe  he  could  remove  the  refle£t- 
ed  image  to  a  great  diftance  from  the  hole,  without 
making  the  rings  difappear  ;  and  he  could  plainly  per¬ 
ceive  them  to  arife  from  their  central  fpots,  which  chan¬ 
ged  their  colours  feveral  times. 

“  The  effect  of  tarnifliing  the  mirror  convinced  him, 
that  thefe  coloured  rings  depended  on  the  firft  furface 
of  the  mirror  ;  and  that  the  fecond  furface,  or  that 
which  reflected  them  after  they  had  paffed  the  firft, 
only  ferved  to  collect  them  and  throw  them  upon  the 
pafteboard  in  a  quantity  fufficient  to  make  them  vifi¬ 
ble  ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  his  fuppofition  by  the 
following  experiments. 

“  He  took  a  plano-convex  objedl-glafs,  of  fix  feet 
focus,  and  placed  it  fix  feet  from  the  pafteboard  with 
its  convex  fide  towards  it.  By  this  means  the  rays 
which  fell  upon  that  furface,  after  being  refra&ed  there, 
were  tranfmitted  through  the  thicknefs  of  the  glafs,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  one  another,  and  fell  perpendicularly  on  the 
plane  furface  that  reflected  them,  and,  in  their  return, 
would  be  colle&ed  upon  the  pafteboard.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  the  rings  appeared  very  diftinft  after  he 
had  tarnilhed  the  convex  furface,  which  in  this  pofition 
was  next  to  the  light. 

“  Turning  the  fame  glafs  the  contrary  way,  fo  that 
the  plane  furface  was  towards  the  pafteboard,  he  could 
perceive  none  of  the  rings  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet  ; 
but  they  were  vifible  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet ; 
becaufe  at  that  diftance  the  fecond  furface  refle&ed 
the  rays  by  its  concavity  direftly  towards  the  pafte¬ 
board. 

“  Thefe  two  experiments  demonftrate  the  ufe  of  the 
fecond  furface  of  the  mirror,  and  (how  the  manner  of 
placing  it  to  moft  advantage.  Thofe  that  follow  ftiow 
the  ufe  of  the  firft  furface  with  refpeft  to  thefe  rings  ; 
and  he  was  led  to  make  them  by  the  cafual  obfervation 
above  mentioned. 

“  Newton,  he  obferves,  had  remarked,  that  when  he 
made  ufe  of  a  mirror  of  the  fame  focus  with  the  firft 
he  had  ufed,  but  of  twice  the  thicknefs,  he  found  the 
diameter  of  the  rings  much  fmaller  than  before.  This 
obfervation  the  duke  thought  favourable  to  his  own 
conelufions ;  for  if  thefe  rings  depend  upon  the  firft 
furface,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  fecond,  which  only  re- 
fledts  the  ray  tranfmitted  from  it,  the  larger  they  ought 
to  appear  upon  the  pafteboard. 

“  To  ascertain  this  fadl,  he  thought  of  making  ufe 
of  two  moveable  fur  faces  $  and  to  make  ufe  of  a  mi¬ 
crometer  to  meafure  the  diftance  between  them  with 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 


exadtnefs.  For  this  purpofe  he  took  a  metallic  mirror 
belonging  to  a  refledting  telefcope,  being  part  of  a 
fphere  of  ten  feet  radius  ;  and  he  fixed  it  firm  upon  a 
foot  in  which  was  a  groove  that  carried  a  light  frame, 
to  which  was  fattened  a  thin  piece  of  talk  tarniftied 
with  milk  and  water.  The  frame  that  fupported  the 
piece  of  talk  could  either  be  brought  into  contadt  with 
the  mirror,  or  be  removed  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or 
nine  inches  from  it,  and  the  micrometer  (howed  to  the 
utmoft  exadlnefs  the  leaft  motion  of  the  frame. 

u  Having  placed  this  mirror  ten  feet  from  the  pafte¬ 
board,  that  is,  at  the  diftance  of  the  radius  of  its  own 
fphere,  he  obferved  the  rings  to  appear  very  diftindl : 
the  form  of  his  mirror  being  very  true  :  but  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  rings  upon  the  pafteboard  varied  with  the 
diftance  of  the  talk  from  the  mirror :  fo  that  they  were 
very  large  when  the  talk  was  near  the  mirror,  and  very 
fmall  when  it  was  placed  at  the  diftance  of  feven  or 
eight  inches. 

“  Thefe  experiments  proved  that  the  rings  were 
formed  by  the  firft  furface,  and  reflected  by  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  but  it  ftill  remained  to  be  determined  in  what 
manner  they  were  formed.  He  imagined  that  the 
fmall  pencils  of  rays  that  were  tranfmitted  through 
the  pores  of  the  glafs,  or  any  other  tranfparent  fub- 
ftance,  might  fuffer  a  kind  of  inflexion,  which  might 
change  the  cylinder  which  they  formed  into  a  trun¬ 
cated  cone,  either  by  means  of  their  different  degrees 
of  inflexibility,  or  by  the  different  diftances  at  which 
they  pafs  by  the  edges  of  the  fmall  hole,  through  which 
they  are  tranfmitted.  Purfuing  this  idea,  he  thought 
of  making  ufe  of  feme  body,  the  pores  of  which  were 
of  a  known  and  determined  Ihape.  Inftead,  therefore, 
of  the  piece  of  talk,  he  placed  a  piece  of  fine  linen  in 
the  above-mentioned  frame,  ftretching  it  as  even  as 
poflible,  to  make  the  pores  formed  by  the  threads  more 
exaft,  and  more  permeable  by  the  light ;  and  he  foon 
found,  with  great  pleafure,  that  his  conje&ure  was 
verified;  for  inftead  of  the  circular  rings  which  he  had 
before,  they  were  now  manifeftly  fquare,  though  their 
angles  were  a  little  rounded  ;  and  they  were  colour¬ 
ed  as  the  others,  though  tfie  light  was  not  very  vi¬ 
vid,  on  account  of  the  quantity  that  was  flopped  by 
the  muflin. 

“  When,  inftead  of  the  muflin,  he  ftretched  acrofs 
his  frame  fine  filver  wires  exa&ly  parallel,  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  line,  or  a  whole 
line  from  one  another,  without  any  other  wires  acrofs 
them  ;  inftead  of  the  rings  which  he  had  feen  before, 
there  was  nothing  upon  the  pafteboard  but  a  gleam  of 
white  light,  divided  by  many  fmall  ftreaks,  coloured 
in  a  very  vivid  manner,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
rings.”  >  I? 

Thus  we  have  another  hypothefis  of  the  formation  Another 
of  colours,  namely,  by  the  inflexion  of  light  in  its  theory  of 
paffage  out  from  between  the  fo-lid  and  impenetrable  co^ours* 
particles  of  which  bodies  are  compofed.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  difficult,  upon  the  hypothefis  either  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  or  that  of  the  duke  de  Chaulnes,  to 
give  a  reafon  why  bodies  that  are  not  entirely  white, 
fhould  not  appear  varioufly  coloured.  For  it  appears 
from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  experiments,  that  plates  of 
different  denfity  are  capable  of  exhibiting  the  fame 
colours ;  and  that  where  a  plate  is  continually  varying 
in  denfity,  it  will  produce  all  the  cqlours.  Now  it  .  is 
L  evident. 
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evident,  that  the  plates  of  which  we  fuppofe  all  na¬ 
tural  bodies  to  be  compofed,  rauft  be  fimilar  to  one 
that  is  perpetually  varying  in  its  thicknefs  •,  for  fuppo- 
fing  the  plates  of  which  any  fubftance  is  compofed  to 
be  of  any  determinate  thicknefs,  9  millionth  parts  of 
an  inch  for  initance  5  fuch  of  the  rays  as  are  reflected 
from  this  plate  will  be  red.  But  if  any  of  them  pe¬ 
netrate  to  the  depth  of  ii£  of  thefe  parts,  they  will 
be  reflected  by  a  violet  colour,  &c.  and  thus  mult  al¬ 
loy  and  obfcure  the  red )  and  fo  of  others.  If  we 
fuppofe  the  colours  to  be  produced  by  inflection,  it 
will  be  equally  difficult  to  account  for  fome  particular 
rays  being  inflated  and  others  not  \  feeing  we  ob- 
ferve  that  all  of  them  are  capable  of  being  infleded 
by  every  fubftance  whatever,  when  they  pafs  very 
near  it.  In  fome  cafes,  too,  colours  are  produced 
when  the  light  is  neither  refraded  nor  infleded,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  ;  and  this  feems  to  obfcure  the  theory 
of  chromatics  more  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  men¬ 
tioned. 

As  the  experiments  we  are  now  about  to  mention  are 
of  the  greateft  importance,  and  in  dired  terms  contra¬ 
dict  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s,  we  fhall  give  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  them,  from  Prieftley’s  Hiftory  of  Vilion,  &c. 
with  his  remarks  thereon. 

The  experiment  in  queftion  is  the  eighth  of  New- 
,  ton’s  fecond  book  of  Optics:  “  He  (Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton)  found,  he  fays,  that  when  light  goes  out  of  air 
through  feveral  contiguous  refrading  mediums,  as 
through  water  and  glafs,  and  thence  goes  out  again 
into  air,  whether  the  refrading  furfaces  be  parallel  or 
inclined  to  one  another,  that  light,  as  often  as,  by  con¬ 
trary  refradions,  it  is  fo  corrected,  that  it  emerges  in 
lines  parallel  to  thofe  in  which  it  was  incident,  con¬ 
tinues  ever  after  to  be  white  \  but  if  the  emergent 
rays  be  inclined  to  the  incident,  the  whitenefs  of  the 
emerging  light  will,  by  degrees,  in  palling  on  from 
the  place,  of  emergence,  become  tinged  at  its  edges 
with  colours.  This  he  tried  by  refrading  light  with 
prifms  of  glafs,  placed  within  a  prifmatic  veflel  of  wa¬ 
ter. 

“  By  theorems,  deduced  from  this  experiment,  he 
infers,  that  the  refraCIion  of  the  rays  of  every  fort, 
made  out  of  any  medium  into  air,  are  known  by  ha¬ 
ving  the  refraCIion  of  the  rays  of  any  one  fort  \  and  al- 
fo,  that  the  refraCIion  out  of  one  medium  into  another 
is  found  as  often  as  we  have  the  refradions  out  of  them 
both  into  any  third  medium. 

“  On  the  contrary,  a  Swedilh  philofopher  (M.  Klin- 
genftierna)  obferves  *,  that  in  this  experiment,  the 
rays  of  light,  after  palling  through  the  water  and  the 
glafs,  though  they  come  out  parallel  to  the  incident 
rays,  will  be  coloured  ;  but  that  the  fmaller  the  glafs 
prifm  is,  the  nearer  will  the  refult  of  it  approach  to 
Newton’s  defcription. 

“  This  paper  of  M.  Klingenftierna,  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  Mr  Dollond  by  M.  Mallet,  made  him  enter¬ 
tain  doubts  concerning  Newton’s  report  of  the  refult 
of  his  experiment,  and  determined  him  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  experiments  of  his  own. 

“  He  therefore  cemented  together  two  plates  of 
parallel  glafs,  at  their  edges,  fo  as  to  form  a  prifmatic 
velfel  when  flopped  at  the  ends  or  bafes  \  and  the  edge 
being  turned  downwards,  he  placed  in  it  a  glafs  prifm 
with  one  of  its  edges  upwards,  and  filled  up  the  va¬ 


cancy  with  clear  water  ;  fo  that  the  refraCIion  of  the 
prifm  was  contrived  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  in  order  that  a  ray  of  light,  tranfmiUed  through 
both  thefe  refraded  mediums,  might  be  effeded  by  the 
difference  only  between  the  two  refradions.  As  he 
found  the  water  to  refraCI  more  or  lefs  than  the  glafs 
prifm,  he  diminilhed  or  increaled  the  angle  between 
the  glafs  plates,  till  he  lound  the  two  contrary  refrac* 
tions  to  be  equal,  which  he  difcovered  by  viewing  an 
objeCI  through  this  double  prifm.  For  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  neither  raifed  nor  depreffed,  he  was  fatisfied  that 
the  refradions  were  equal,  and  that  the  emergent  rays 
were  parallel  to  the  incident. 

“  Now,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  the  objed  fhould  have  appeared  through 
this  double  prifm  in  its  natural  colour  5  for  if  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  refrangibility  had  been  in  all  refpeds  equal, 
in  the  two  equal  refradions,  they  would  have  redified 
each  other.  But  this  experiment  fully  proved  the  fal-  Colours 
lacy  of  the  received  opinion,  by  fhowing  the  divergen-Pr.oJuce<* 
cy  of  the  light  by  the  glals  prifm  to  be  almoft  double 
of  that  by  the  water  \  for  the  image  of  the  objed,  vefledioii, 
though  not  at  all  refraded,  was  yet  as  much  infeded 
with  prifmatic  colours  as  though  it  had  been  feen 
through  a  glafs  wedge  only  whole  angle  was  near  30 
degrees. 

“  This  experiment  is  the  very  fame  with  that  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  above  mentioned,  notwithftanding  the 
refult  was  fo  remarkably  different  :  but  Mr  Dollond 
affures  us,  that  he  ufed  all  poffible  precaution  and  care 
in  his  procefs  \  and  he  kept  his  apparatus  by  him,  that 
he  might  evince  the  truth  of  what  he  wrote,  whenever 
he  fhould  be  properly  required  to  do  it. 

u  He  plainly  law,  however,  that  if  the  refrading 
angle  of  the  water  veflel  could  have  admitted  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  increafe,  the  divergency  of  the  coloured  rays 
would  have  been  greatly  diminilhed,  or  entirely  redi¬ 
fied  ;  and  that  there  would  have  been  a  very  great  re- 
fradion  without  colour,  as  he  had  already  produced  a 
great  difcolouring  without  refradion  \  but  the  incon- 
veniency  of  lo  large  an  angle  as  that  of  the  prifmatic 
veffel  mult  have  been,  to  bring  the  light  to  an  equal 
divergency  with  that  of  the  glafs  prifm,  whofe  angle 
was  about  60®,  made  it  neceffary  to  try  fome  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  fame  kind  with  fmaller  angles. 

“  Accordingly  he  got  a  wedge  of  plate-glafs,  the 
angle  of  which  was  only  nine  degrees  5  and,  ufing  it 
in  the  fame  circumftances,  he  increafed  the  angle  of 
the  water- wedge,  in  which  it  was  placed,  till  the  diver¬ 
gency  of  the  light  by  the  water  was  equal  to  that  by 
the  glafs  \  that  is,  till  the  image  of  the  objed,  though 
confiderably  refraded  by  the  excels  of  the  refradion 
of  the  water,  appeared  neverthelef*  quite  free  from  any 
colours  proceeding  from  the  different  refrangibility  of 
the  light. 

“  Notwithftanding  it  evidently  appeared,  I  may  fay  Qefenceso! 
to  almoft  all  philofophers,  that  Mr  Dollond  had  made  Sir  Ifaac. 
a  real  difcovery  of  fomething  not  comprehended  in 
the  optical  principles  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  it  did  not 
appear  to  fo  fenfible  a  man,  and  fo  good  a  mathema¬ 
tician  as  Mr  Murdoch  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to 
be.  Upon  this  occafion  he  interpofed  in  the  defence, 
as  he  imagined,  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  \  maintaining, 
that  Mr  Dollond’s  pofitions,  which  he  fays,  he  knows 
not  by  what  mifhap  have  been  deemed  paradoxes  irv 
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Sir  I(Ws  theory  of  light,  are  really  the  neceffary  con- 
fequences  of  it.  He  alfo  endeavours  to  Ihow,  that 
Sir  Ifaac  might  not  be  miftaken  in  his  account  of 
the  experiment  above  mentioned.  But  admitting  all 
that  he  advances  in  this  part  of  his  defence,  Newton 
muft  have  made  ufe  of  a  prifm  with  a  much  fmaller  re- 
fra fling  angle  than,  from  his  own  account  of  his  expe¬ 
riments,  we  have  any  reafon  to  believe  he  ever  did  make 
ufe  of. 

“  The  fa&  probably  was,  that  Sir  Ifaac  deceived 
himfelf  in  this  cafe,  by  attending  to  what  he  imagined 
to  be  the  clear  conftquences  of  his  other  experiments  ; 
and  though  the  light  he  faw  was  certainly  tinged  with 
colours,  and  he  muft  have  feen  it  to  be  fo,  yet  he  might 
imagine  that  this  circumftance  arofe  from  fome  imper¬ 
fection  in  his  prifms,  or  in  the  difpofition  of  them, 
which  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  exa¬ 
mine.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  Sir  Ifaac  is  not  fo 
particular  in  his  description  of  his  prifms,  and  other 
parts  of  his  apparatus,  in  his  account  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  as  he  generally  is  in  other  cafes,  and  therefore 
probably  wrote  his  account  of  it  from  his  memory 
only. 

P.  804.  "  Much  has  been  faid  on  this  experiment  ;  and  it  is 

thought  very  extraordinary,  that  a  man  of  Sir  Ifaac’s  ac¬ 
curate  attention  Ihould  have  overlooked  a  circumftance, 
the  effe£t  of  which  now  appears  to  be  fo  confiderable. 
But  it  has  happily  occurred  to  Mr  Mitchel,  that,  as  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  he  ufed  to  put  faccharum  fa- 
turni  into  his  water  to  increafe  its  refraCtive  power, 
the  lead,  even  in  this  form,  might  increafe  the  difti- 
pative  refraction,  as  it  does  in  the  compofition  of  glafs  ; 
and  if  fo,  that  this  would  account  for  Newton’s  not 
finding  his  diftipative  power  of  water  lefs  than  that  of 
the  glafs  prifms,  which  he  otherwife  ought  to  have 
done,  if  he  had  tried  the  experiment  as  he  faid  he  did. 

“  Accordingly  he  included  a  prifm  of  glafs  in  wa¬ 
ter,  as  highly  impregnated  with  faccharum  faturni 
as  it  would  bear,  the  proportion  of  faccharum  to  wa¬ 
ter  being  about  as  5  to  11.  When  the  image,  feen 
through  the  water  (fo  impregnated)  and  a  glafs  prifm, 
was  in  its  natural  place,  it  ftill  was  coloured,  though 
very  little  :  he  thought  not  more  than  a  fourth  part 
as  much  as  when  feen  through  the  plain  water,  and  the 
prifm  in  its  natural  place  ;  fo  that  he  had  no  doubt, 
but  that,  if  his  prifm  had  had  a  little  lefs  of  the  dif- 
perfing  power,  its  errors  would  have  been  perfe&ly  cor- 
2I  reCted.” 

Mr  Dela-  Befides  the  experiments  of  Mr  Delaval  above  rela¬ 
ys  expe-  ted,  and  which  were  made  on  the  colours  of  tranf- 
theen\S°n  Paren*:  bodies,  he  has  lately  publifhed  an  account  of 
of opaque*  ^ome  raac^e  uPon  permanent  colours  of  opaque  fub- 
bodies.  ftances  ;  the  difcovery  of  which  muft  be  of  the  ut- 
moft  confequence  in  the  arts  of  colour-making  and  dye¬ 
ing.  Thefe  arts,  he  obferves,  were  in  very  remote 
ages  carried  to  the  utmoft  height  of  perfection  in  the 
countries  of  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Paleftine,  India,  &c. 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  alfo  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  art  of  imitating  gems,  and  tinging  glafs 
and  enamel  of  various  colours.  The  colours  ufed  in 
very  ancient  paintings  were  as  various  as  thofe  now  in 


ufe,  and  greatly  fuperior  both  in  beauty  and  durabi¬ 
lity.  The  paints  ufed  by  Apelles  were  fo  bright,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  glaze  his  pictures  with  a  dark  co¬ 
loured  varnilh,  left  the  eye  Ihould  be  offended  by  their 
exceftive  brightnefs  ;  and  even  thefe  were  inferior  to 
what  had  been  ufed  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Pliny  complains  that  the  art  of  painting  was  greatly 
decayed  in  his  time  ;  and  the  moderns  were  not  fur- 
nilhed  with  any  means  of  retrieving  the  art,  until  they 
began  to  avail  themfelves  of  experimental  obferva- 
tions.  22 

The  changes  of  colour  in  permanently  coloured  bo- Thefe  co- 
dies,  our  author  obferves,  are  produced  by  the  fame  lours  de¬ 
laws  which  take  place  in  tranfparent  colourlefs  fub-P*^^^" 
ftances;  and  the  experiments  by  which  they  can  be cii^j'lonof 
inveftigated  confift  chiefly  of  various  methods  of  uni- tiie  colour- 
ting  the  colouring  particles  into  larger,  or  dividing ing  partf- 
them  into  fmaller  maffes.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  made  liis cles- 
experiments  chiefly  on  tranfparent  fubftances ;  and  in 
the  few  places  where  he  treats  of  others,  acknowledges 
his  deficiency  of  experiments.  He  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  remark,  however,  on  thofe  bodies  which  reflect 
one  kind  of  light  and  tranfmit  another,  viz.  that  “  If 
thefe  glaffes  or  liquors  were  fo  thick  and  maffy  that  no 
light  could  get  through  them,  he  queftioned  whether 
they  would  not,  like  other  opaque  bodies,  appear  of 
one  and  the  fame  colour  in  all  pofitions  of  the  eye  ; 
though  he  could  not  yet  affirm  it  from  experience.” 

It  was  the  opinion  of  this  great  philofopher,  that  all 
coloured  matter  reflects  the  rays  of  light,  fome  reflect¬ 
ing  the  more  refrangible,  and  others  the  lefs  refrangible 
rays  more  copioufly  ;  and  that  this  is  not  only  a  true 
reafon  of  thefe  colours,  but  likewife  the  only  reafon. 

He  was  likewife  of  opinion,  that  opaque  bodies  reflect 
the  light  from  their  interior  furface  by  fome  power  of 
the  body  evenly  diffufed  over  and  external  to  it.  With 
regard  to  tranfparent-coloured  liquors,  he  expreffes 
himfelf  in  the  following  manner  :  “  A  tranfparent 
body,  which  looks  of  any  colour  by  tranfmitted  light, 
may  alfo  look  of  the  fame  colour  by  reflected  light; 
the  light  of  that  colour  being  refle&ed  by  the  farther 
furface  of  that  body,  or  by  the  air  beyond  it :  and  then 
the  reflected  colour  will  be  diminilhed,  and  perhaps 
ceafe,  by  making  the  body  very  thick,  and  pitching  it 
on  the  back  fide  to  diminifh  the  reflection  of  its  farther 
furface,  fo  that  the  light  reflected  from  the  tinging  par¬ 
ticles  may  predominate.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  colour  of  the 
reflected  light  will  be  apt  to  vary  from  that  of  the  light 
tranfmitted.” 

To  inveftigate  the  truth  of  thefe  opinions,  Mr  Dela¬ 
val  entered  upon  a  courfe  of  experiments  with  tranf¬ 
parent  coloured  liquors  and  glaffes,  as  well  as  with 
opaque  and  fe mi -tranfparent  bodies.  From  thefe  he 
difcovered  feveral  remarkable  properties  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter ;  particularly,  that  in  tranfparent  coloured 
fubftances  it  does  not  refleCt  any  light  ;  and  when,  by 
intercepting  the  light  which  was  tranfmitted,  it  is  hin¬ 
dered  from  paffing  through  fuch  fubftances,  they  do 
not  vary  from  their  former  colour  to  any  other,  but 
become  entirely  black  (a). 

This  incapacity  of  the  colouring  particles  of  tranf- 
E  2  parent 


(a)  Here  our  author  obferve’s,  that  he  makes  ufe  of  the  word  colour  only  to  exprefs  thofe  called  primary ; 
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parent  bodies  to  reflect;  light,  being  deduced  from  very 
numerous  experiments,  may  therefore  be  held  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  law.  It  will  appear  the  more  extenfive,  if  we 
confider,  that,  for  the  mod  part,  the  tinging  particles 
of  liquors  or  other  tranfparent  fubftances  are  extrafted 
from  opaque  bodies  }  that  the  opaque  bodies  owe  their 
colours  to  thofe  particles,  in  like  manner  as  the  tranf¬ 
parent  fubftances  do ;  and  that  by  the  lofs  of  them  they 
are  deprived  of  their  colours. 

For  making  his  experiments,  Mr  Delaval  ufed  fmall 
phials  of  flint-glafs,  whofe  form  was  a  parallelopiped,  and 
their  height,  exclufive  of  the  neck,  about  two  inches, 
the  bafe  about  an  inch  fquare,  and  the  neck  two  inches 
in  length.  The  bottom  and  three  lides  of  each  of 
thefe  phials  were  covered  with  a  black  varnifh  }  the 
cylindrical  neck,  and  the  anterior  fide,  except  at  its 
edges,  being  left  uncovered.  He  was  careful  to  avoid 
any  crevices  in  the  varnifh,  that  no  light  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  except  through  the  neck  or  anterior  fide  of  the 
phials. 

In  thefe  experiments  it  is  of  importance  to  have  the 
phials  perfe&ly  clean  ;  and  as  many  of  the  liquors  are 
apt  to  depofit  a  fediment,  they  ought  to  be  put  into 
the  phials  only  at  the  time  the  experiments  are  to  be 
made.  The  uncovered  fide  of  the  phials  fhould  not  be 
placed  oppofite  to  the  window  through  which  the  light 
is  admitted  ;  becaufe  in  that  fituation  the  light  would 
be  refle&ed  from  the  farther  fide  of  the  phial ;  and  our 
author  obferves,  that  fmooth  black  fubftances  refleft 
light  very  powerfully.  But  as  it  is  a  principal  objeft 
in  the  experiment,  that  no  light  be  tranfmitted  through 
the  liquor,  this  is  beft  accomplifhed  by  placing  the  un¬ 
covered  fide  of  the  phial  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  it  may 
form  a  right  angle  with  the  window. 

With  thefe  precautions,  our  author  viewed  a  great 
number  of  folutions,  both  of  coloured  metallic  falts 
and  of  the  tinging  matter  of  vegetables}  univerfally  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  colour  by  refle&ion  was  black,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be  when  viewed  by  tranfmitted  light.  If 
thefe  liquors,  however,  are  fpread  thin  upon  any  white 
ground,  they  appear  of  the  fame  colour  as  when  viewed 
by  tranfmitted  light ;  but  on  a  black  ground  they 
afford  no  colour,  unlefs  the  black  body  be  polifhed  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  refie&ion  of  the  light  through  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  fame  effeft  as  tranfmiflion. 

The  experiments  with  tinged  glaffes  were  in  many 
refpe&s  analogous  to  thofe  with  tranfparent-coloured 
liquors.  For  thefe  he  made  feveral  parcels  of  colour- 
lefs  glaffes,  principally  ufing  one  compofed  of  equal  parts 
of  borax  and  white  fand.  The  glafs  was  reduced  to 
powder,  and  afterwards  ground,  together  with  the  in¬ 
gredients  by  which  the  colours  were  imparted.  “  This 
method  (fays  he)  of  incorporating  the  tinging  particles 
is  greatly  preferable  to  mixing  them  with  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  ;  and  the  glaffes  thus  compofed  excel  moft  o- 
thers  in  hardnefs,  being  fcarcely  inferior  in  luftre  to 
real  gems.” 

The  refill  t  of  all  the  experiments  made  in  this  man¬ 
ner  was,  that  when  matter  is  of  fuch  thinnefs,  and  the 
tinge  fo  diluted,  that  light  can  be  tranfmitted  through 
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it,  the  glafles  then  appear  vividly  coloured}  but  when 
they  are  in  larger  maffes,  and  the  tinging  matter  is 
more  denfely  diffufed  through  them,  they  appear  black  } 
for  thefe,  as  well  as  the  tranfparent-coloured  liquors, 

(how  their  colour  by  tranfmiflion.  The  following  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  tinging  matter  which  produces  colour  or 
blacknefs.  J(j 

1.  Glafs  was  tinged  green  by  adding  to  it  ^th  ofExperi- 

its  weight  of  copper  ;  and  that  whether  the  latter  was  ments  to 
ufed  in  its  metallic  or  calcined  ftate.  determina 

2.  A  blue  glafs  was  made  by  the  addition  of  zaffre,  f 

a  purple  one  by  manganefe,  a  red  glafs  by  gold,  and  tinging 
yellow  glaffes  by  filver  and  calcined  iron.  A  yellow  matter, 
glafs  refembling  a  topaz  was  likewife  made  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  charcoal  in  powder.  The 

fame  colour  was  likewife  procured  by  the  addition  of 
wheat-flour,  rofin,  and  feveral  other  inflammable  mat¬ 
ters.  Small  pieces  of  each  of  thefe  glaffes  being 
ground  by  a  lapidary,  refembled  gems  of  their  different 
colours. 

3.  Having  formed  pieces  of  fuch  glaffes  about  two 
inches  thick,  he  inclofed  them  in  black  cloth  on  all 
fides,  except  their  farther  and  anterior  furfaces.  In 
this  fituation  each  of  them  fhowed  a  vivid  colour  when 
light  was  tranfmitted  through  them  ;  but  when  the 
pofterior  furface  was  likewife  covered  with  the  cloth  to 
prevent  this  tranfmiflion,  no  other  colour  than  black 
was  exhibited  by  any  of  them. 

4.  When  plates  of  tranfparent-coloured  glafs,  fome- 
what  thicker  than  common  window-glafs,  were  made 
ufe  of,  they  always  exhibited  their  colours  by  tranf¬ 
mitted  light. 

5.  On  intercepting  the  light  tranfmitted  through 
thefe  coloured  plates,  they  as  conftantly  appeared  black 
when  placed  in  fuch  a  direction  as  to  form  a  right 
angle  with  the  window. 

'  From  thefe  phenomena  Mr  Delaval  deduced  the 
following  obfervations  :  1.  That  the  colouring  particles 
do  not  refleft  any  light.  2.  That  a  medium,  fuch  as 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  deferibed,  is  diffufed  over  both 
the  anterior  and  farther  furfaces  of  the  plates,  where¬ 
by  objects  are  equally  and  regularly  reflefted  as  by  a 
mirror.  Hence,  when  it  is  faid  that  light  is  reflefted 
by  the  furface  of  any  fubftance,  it  fhould  be  underftood 
from  this  expreflion,  that  the  refleftion  is  effefted  by 
the  medium  diffufed  over  its  furface. 

6.  When  a  lighted  candle  is  placed  near  one  of  thofe  0n  t£e  re¬ 

coloured  plates,  the  flame  is  refle&ed  by  the  medium  flexion  of 
which  is  diffufed  over  the  anterior  furface.  The  image  the  light  of 
thus  reflefled  entirely  refembles  the  flame  in  fize  and  a  can<^e  hy 
colour  }  being  fcarcely  diminiflied,  and  not  in  the  leaft  Cf 
tinged  by  the  coloured  glafs.  '  §  *  e  • 

7-  If  the  plate  be  not  fo  intenfely  coloured,  or  fo 
maffy,  as  to  hinder  the  tranfmiflion  of  the  light  of  the 
candle,  there  appears  a  fecondary  image  of  the  flame, 
which  is  refle&ed  by  the  medium  contiguous  to  the 
farther  furface  of  the  glafs ;  and  as  the  light  thus  re-, 
fle&ed.  paffes  through  the  coloured  glafs,  it  is  tinged 
very  vividly. 

8.  When 


fuch  a  mixture  of  them  as  does  not  compofe  whitenefs,  or  any  of  the  gradations  between  white  and  black  }  fuch 
as  are  called  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  gray,  dun,  or  ruffet  jjrown. 
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8.  When  the  glafs  ufed  in  this  experiment  is  of  a 
green  colour,  the  image  of  the  flame  is  always  of  a 
bright  green  ;  and  when  glaffes  of  other  colours  are 
ufed,  that  of  the  fecondary  flame  is  always  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  glafs. 

9.  The  fecondary  image  is  lefs  than  that  refledled 
from  the  anterior  furface.  This  diminution  is  occa- 
lloned  by  the  lofs  of  that  part  of  the  light  which  is 
abforbed  in*  pafling  through  th©  coloured  glafs.  For 
whenever  any  medium  tranfraits  one  fort  of  rays  more 
copioufly  than  the  reft,  it  flops  a  great  part  of  the  dif¬ 
ferently  coloured  rays.  Much  more  light  alfo  is  loft  in 
pafling  through  coloured  than  tranfparent  fubftances. 
In  making  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  proper  to  choofe 
coloured  plates  of  glafs  which  are  not  in  every  part  of 
an  equal  thicknefs,  that  the  fecondary  image  may  not 
coincide  with  that  refledled  from  the  anterior  furface, 
and  be  intercepted  by  it. 

10.  When  the  plates  are  fo  thick,  and  fo  copioufly 
coloured,  that  the  light  cannot  penetrate  to  their  far¬ 
ther  furface,  they  appear  intenfely  black  in  whatever 
diredlion  they  are  viewed,  and  afford  no  fecondary 
image,  but  only  refledl,  from  their  anterior  furface, 
the  flame,  or  any  other  objedls  that  are  oppofed  to 
them.  Thefe  objects  are  reprefented  in  their  own 
proper  colours,  and  are  as  free  from  tinge  as  thofe  re¬ 
flected  from  quickfilvered  glafs,  or  fpecula  made  of 
white  metals. 

Hence  again  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  colouring  par¬ 
ticles  do  not  poffefs  any  (hare  of  refledlive  power  j  for 
if  they  had  any  fhare  in  this  refledlion,  they  would 
certainly  impart  fome  fhare  of  colour  to  the  light  they 
refleCled.  Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  tranfparent  co¬ 
loured  bodies,  in  a  folid  ffate,  poffefs  no  more  reflec¬ 
tive  power  than  thofe  in  a  fluid  ftate. 

Our  author  next  conflders  the  colouring  particles 
themfelves,  pure,  and  unmixed  with  other  media.  In 
order  to  procure  maffes  made  up  of  fuch  particles,  fe- 
veral  tranfparent  coloured  liquors  were  reduced  to  a 
folid  confidence  by  evaporation.  By  employing  a  gen¬ 
tle  heat,  the  colouring  matter  may  thus  remain  unim¬ 
paired  5  and  is  capable  of  having  its  particles  again  fe- 
parated  by  water  or  other  liquids,  and  tinging  them  as 
before. 

In  this  ftate  the  colouring  particles  refledl  no  light, 
and  therefore  appear  uniformly  black,  whatever  fub- 
ftance  they  have  been  extraCled  from.  In  the  courfe 
of  his  experiments,  Mr  Delaval  made  ufe  of  the  in- 
fufions  of  brazil  wood,  logwood,  fuftic,  turmeric,  red 
faunders,  alkanet,  fap-green,  kermes,  and  all  the  other 
tranfparent  coloured  liquors  he  had  tried  before,  a- 
mong  which  were  infufions  of  red  and  yellow  flowers, 
without  obferving  the  leaft  variation  in  the  refult. 

Some  liquors  are  apt  to  become  totally  opaque  by 
evaporation  \  the  reafon  of  which  may  be  the  cryftal- 
lization  of  faline  matters,  or  the  coalefcence  of  the 
particles  into  maffes,  differing  confiderably  in  denfity 
from  the  menftrua  in  which  they  were  diffolved.  When 
this  opacity  takes  place,  our  author  has  conftantly  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  they  became  incapable  of  entering  the 
pores  of  wool,  filk,  or  other  matters  of  that  kind,  or 
of  adhering  to  their  furface  5  and  confequently  unfit 
for  the  purpofes  of  dyeing.  This  he  fuppofes  to  arife 
from  their  increafed  bulk  *,  for  the  attradlive  force  by 
r^hich  the  particles  cohere  together  is  weakened  in  pro¬ 


portion  as  their  bulk  increafes  5  fo  that  the  degree  of 
magnitude  of  the  colouring  particles,  which  is  effential 
to  the  capacity  of  liquors,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  mi- 
nutenefs  requifite  for  dyeing.  An  inftance  of  this  is 
given  in  an  infufion  of  fuftic.  Having  infufed  fome  of 
this  wood  in  fuch  a  quantity  of  water,  that  the  latter 
was  faturated  with  the  colouring  particles,  he  evapo¬ 
rated  the  liquor  to  a  folid  confidence  with  an  unin¬ 
terrupted,  but  very  gentle  heat.  During  every  part 
of  the  procefs  the  liquor  continued  tranfparent,  and 
the  folid  extract  yielded  by  it  tranfmitted  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour  when  fpread  thin,  but  appeared  black  when  thick¬ 
er  mafles  were  viewed.  Having  prepared  another  pint 
of  this  liquor,  he  evaporated  half  the  water,  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  remainder  to  become  cold.  In  this  ftate  it 
became  turbid  and  opaque  5  on  Altering,  a  tranfparent 
tindlure  paffed  through,  an  opaque  fecula  remaining  on 
the  paper.  This  fecula  did  not  adhere  to  the  paper, 
but  was  eafily  feparable  from  it  :  on  being  dried,  it 
appeared  white  with  a  flight  tinge  of  yellow  5  but  was 
neverthelefs  foluble  in  water,  and  by  folution  gave  a 
liquid  in  all  refpedls  fimilar  to  the  original  infufion. 
“  From  thefe  circumftances  (fays  he)  it  appears  that 
a  given  proportion  of  water,  or  a  fufficient  degree  of 
heat,  is  requifite  to  the  folution  of  the  colouring  parti¬ 
cles  of  fuftic.  And  experience  evinces  that  thofe  par¬ 
ticles  which  are  too  grofs  to  pafs  through  filtering  pa¬ 
per,  are  incapable  of  entering  the  pores,  or  firmly  co¬ 
hering  to  the  furface  of  bodies.  Many  ingredients, 
fuch  as  the  colouring  particles  of  logwood,  kermes, 
and  various  other  matters,  are  foluble  in  water  in  every 
proportion  \  and  therefore  their  infufions  are  not  fub- 
jedl  to  become  opaque  or  turbid  during  their  evapora¬ 
tion.  The  folid  extracts  obtained  by  evaporation  refledl 
no  colour,  but  are  black.” 

Our  author  alfo  formed  folid  maffes  by  mixing  a 
fmall  quantity  of  drying  oil  with  pigments  which  con- 
fift  chiefly  of  colouring  matter  }  as  Pruflian  blue,  indi¬ 
go,  and  fap  green.  Thefe  paints  likewife  exhibit  their 
refpedlive  colours  only  by  tranfmitted  light,  appearing 
entirely  black  when  viewed  by  reflexion.  Inftances 
of  blacknefs  ariflng  from  this  denfity  of  the  colouring 
matter,  may  be  obferved  in  feveral  kinds  of  fruits,  as 
black  currants,  cherries,  &c.  for  the  juices  of  thefe 
appear  red  when  fpread  thin  on  a  white  ground,  or  o- 
therwife  viewed  by  tranfmitted  light. 

Mr  Delaval’s  next  attempt  was  to  confider-  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  properties  of  the  colouring  particles  of  opaque 
bodies  themfelves,  and  the  means  by  which  thefe  co¬ 
lours  are  produced.  Here  our  author  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  thefe  colours  of  opaque  bodies  appear  on 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned,  which 
feem  black  when  very  denfe,  but  (how  their  proper 
tinge  when  fpread  thin  upon  a  white  ground.  On  this 
fubjedl  the  following  experiments  were  made  : 

1.  Grafs,  and  other  green  leaves  of  plants,  were  di- 
gefted  in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  \  by  which  means  a 
tranfparent  green  tindlure  was  obtained.  One  of  the 
vials  formerly  mentioned  being  filled  with  this  liquid, 
it  was  obferved  to  tranfmit  a  vivid  green  colour  \  but 
the  other  part  of  the  tindlure,  which  was  contiguous  to 
the  uncovered  fide  of  the  vial,  refledled  no  light,  and 
therefore  appeared  black. 

2.  Having  poured  fome  of  the  tindlure  into  a  China 
cup,  the  bottom  was  thereby  made  to  look  green,  ex- 
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a&ly  refembling  the  colour  which  had  been  extra&ed 
from  the  leaves. 

3.  After  the  colour  had  been  totally  extra&ed  by 
the  vinous  fpirit,  the  leaves  remained  apparently  un¬ 
altered,  either  as  to  figure  or  texture  *,  but  were  en¬ 
tirely  white,  or  had  their  whitenefs  (lightly  tinged  with 
brown. 

4.  Red,  purple,  and  blue  flowers,  were  alfo  digefted 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  all  of  which  yielded  their  colouring 
matter  to  the  fpirit,  and  became  white  by  being  de¬ 
prived  of  it.  From  moft  of  thefe  flowers,  however,  the 
fpirit  acquired  either  no  tinge  at  all,  or  only  a  very 
faint  one  ;  but  when  acidulated,  it  became  red,  and 
by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  appeared  blue,  purple,  or 
green,  according  to  the  quantity  of  alkali,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  infufion.  In  thefe  ftates,  all  of  them,  when 
viewed  by  tranfmitted  light,  or  poured  upon  a  white 
ground,  (bowed  their  colours,  but  univerfally  appeared 
black  by  reflection. 

5.  Red,  purple,  and  blue  flowers,  were  digefted  in 
water  (lightly  acidulated  with  nitrous  acid.  Thus, 
red  infulions  were  obtained,  which,  by  faturation  with 
fea-falt,  might  be  preferved  for  many  years. 

6.  The  fame  liquors  were  changed  green,  blue,  or 
purple,  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali :  but  here  the  cafe 
was  the  fame  as  before  ;  all  of  them  yielding  vivid  co¬ 
lours  by  tranfmiflion,  but  none  by  reflection.  In  ma¬ 
king  this  experiment,  care  muft  be  taken  to  add  the  al¬ 
kali  very  gradually  5  for  if  too  much  is  put  in  at  once 
to  the  red  liquor,  the  immediate  colours  between  the 
red  and  the  green  will  be  wanting.  To  half  an  ounce 
of  the  red  infufion  it  is  proper  to  add,  at  once,  only 
the  fmalleft  quantity  that  can  be  taken  upon  the  point 
of  a  pen  ;  repeating  this  addition  (lowly,  until  each  of 
the  colours  be  produced. 

7.  The  flowers,  after  having  been  repeatedly  mace¬ 
rated  in  acidulated  water,  loft  their  colouring  matter, 
and  became  white. 

8.  Yellow  flowers  alfo  communicated  their  colours 
to  water  and  to  fpirit  of  wine.  The  infufion  and 
tinClures  of  thefe  flowers  were  fubjeCted  to  the  fame 
experiments  as  had  been  employed  in  the  examination 
of  the  liquors  already  mentioned  ;  and  appeared  yel¬ 
low  by  tranfmitted  light,  but  did  not  refleft  any  co¬ 
lour, 

9.  White  paper,  linen,  &c.  may  be  tinged  of  any 
of  thefe  colours,  by  dipping  them  in  the  infufions  5 
and  the  confederation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  co¬ 
lours  are  imparted  to  the  linen,  affords  much  infight 
into  the  manner  in  which  natural  colours  are  produ¬ 
ced.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that,  when  the  co¬ 
louring  matter  of  plants  is  extra&ed  from  them,  the 
folid  fibrous  parts,  thus  diverted  of  their  covering,  dif- 
•play  their  natural  whitenefs.  White  linen,  paper, 

&c.  are  formed  of  fuch  fibrous  vegetable  -matter  ; 
•which  is  bleached  by  diffolving  and  detaching  the  he¬ 
terogeneous  colouring  particles.  When  thefe  are  dyed 
or  painted  with  vegetable  colours,  it  is  evident  that 
they  do  not  differ  in  their  manner  of  a&ing  on  the 
-rays  of  light  from  natural  vegetable  bodies  •  both 
yielding  their  colours  by  transmitting,  through  the 
tranfparent  coloured  matter,  the  light  which  is  re¬ 
flected  from  the  white  ground.  This  white  matter 
frequently  exifts,  without  any  confiderable  mixture,  in 
-plants,  while  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  vegetation  j  as  cot¬ 


ton,  white  flowers,  the  pith,  wood,  feeds,  roots,  and 
other  parts  of  feveral  kinds  of  vegetables.  When  de¬ 
cayed  trees,  &c.  have  been  long  expofed  to  the  atmo- 
fphere,  their  coloured  juices  are  fometimes  fo  perfedt- 
ly  extra&ed,  that  the  fibres  appear  white.  This  white 
matter  is  not  diftindt  from  the  vegetable  earth  to  which 
plants  are  reduced  to  burning.  Mr  Delaval  has  ren- How  aflief 
dered  a(hes  intenfely  white,  by  carefully  calcining  may 
them,  and  afterwards  grinding  with  a  fmall  P'°Por.ZtT 
tion  of  nitre,  and  expofing  them  to  fuch  a  degree  ofwhjtef 
heat  as  would  caufe  the  nitre  deflagrate  with  the  re¬ 
maining  quantity  of  phlogifton.  Laftly,  the  a(hes  were 
digefted  with  muriatic  acid,  in  order  to  diffolve  the  fer¬ 
ruginous  matter  diffufed  through  them,  and  repeated¬ 
ly  waffling  the  remainder  in  water.  Mixing  allies  thus 
purified  with  borax,  and  applying  a  vitrifying  heat,  an 
opaque  enamel  is  obtained,  remarkable  for  its  white¬ 
nefs. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  earth  which  forms  the  whit^ 
fubftance  of  plants  is  white,  and  feparable  from  that  earth  of 
fubftance  which  gives  to  earth  its  peculiar  colour ;  that  plants,  the 
whenever  it  is  pure  and  unmixed,  or  diffufed  through  onIy 
colourlefs  media,  it  (hows  its  native  whitenefs  *  and  is  fhemVhat 
the  only  vegetable  matter  endowed  with  a  reflexive  reflects  the 
power.  It  may  be  difcovered,  however,  by  other  h^ht, 
means  than  that  of  burning :  thus,  rofes  may  be 
whitened  by  expofing  them  to  the  vapour  of  burning 
fulphur:  an  effect  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
fulpburic  acid,  but  to  the  phlogifton  contained  in  that 
vapour.  This  was  proved  to  be  the  cafe,  by  expofing 
feveral  kinds  of  red  and  purple  flowers  to  the  phlogi- 
ftic  vapour  iffuing  from  hepar  fulphuris  ;  and  by  this 
every  one  of  them  was  whitened  ;  their  colour  being 
afterwards  reftored  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  either 
mineral  or  vegetable. 

“  Thus  (fays  Mr  Delaval)  it  appears,  that  the  co-  Colounn? 
louring  matter  of  the  flowers  is  not  diftharged  or  re-  matter  dif- 
moved,  but  only  diffolved  by  carbonic  acid;  andio’veflky 
thereby  divided  into  particles  too  minute  to  exhibit  cafbt)llio 
any  colour.  In  this  ftate,  together  with  the  vege-aCld‘ 
table  juice  in  which  they  are  diffufed,  they  form  a  co¬ 
lourlefs  tranfparent  covering,  through  which  the  white 
matter  of  the  flowers  is  feen  untinged.  The  colouring 
particles  of  plants  confift  principally  of  inflammable 
matter,  and  their  folubility  in  carbonic  acid,  and  union 
with  it,  are  analogous  to  the  action  of  other  inflam¬ 
mable  bodies  upon  each  other.  Thus,  aether  diffolves 
all  effential  and  expreffed  oils,  animal  empyreumatic 
oils/and  refins.^  Sulphur,  camphor,  and  almoft  all  fub- 
ftances  abounding  in  phlogifton,  are  foluble  in  oils, 
ardent  fpirits,  or  other  inflammable  menftrua.  The 
manner  in  which  the  red  colour  of  vegetable  flowers 
is  reftored,  appears  to  be  explicable  from  known  che¬ 
mical  laws.  When  acids  are  applied  to  the  whitened 
flowers,  they  unite  with  the  phlogifton  which  the  ful¬ 
phur  had  communicated,  and  difengage  it  from  the 
colouring  particles;  which,  being  thus  extricated,  re¬ 
fume  their  original  magnitude  and  hue.  A  change  of 
the  fame  kind  is  alfo  produced  by  fixed  alkali,  which, 
like  the  acids,  has  a  rtrong  attraction  for  phlogifton, 
always  changes  the  whitened  flowers  to  a  blue,  purple, 
or  green  colour.  1 

“  Inlike  manner,  the  aftion  of  the  rays  of  light  Colour**  de. 
operates  upon  coloured  bodies.  Thus,  dyed  filk,  orftroyedby 

other  fubftances  of  that  kind,  when  expofed  to  thethe  llShtof 

r  r  ,  the  fua. 
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fun’s  light,  are  deprived  of  their  colour  in  every  part 
on  which  the  rays  are  allowed  to  a# ;  whilft  thofe  pre- 
ferve  their  colour  which  are  defended  from  the  light 
by  the  folds  of  the  cloth,  or  intervention  of  any  opaque 
body.  The  colours  thus  impaired,  may  be  reflored, 
if  acids  are  implied  while  the  injury  is  recent  5  but  they 
are  afterwards  apt  to  fly  off,  on  account  of  that  volati¬ 
lity  which  is  conflantly  imparted  by  inflammable  mat¬ 
ter  to  any  other  with  which  it  is  united.” 

Our  author  now  proceeds,  at  confiderable  length,  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  folar  light  and  carbonic  acid  ; 
but  as  recent  experiments  have  fflown  that  thefe  two 
are  effentially  diftin#,  we  omit  his  argumentation  up¬ 
on  this  head.  The  error  of  his  theory  in  this  refpe#, 
however,  does  not  in  the  lead  affe#  the  do&rine  con¬ 
cerning  colours  above  laid  down  :  on  the  contrary,  the 
lateft  experiments  have  determined,  that  carbonic  acid 
in  its  groffeft  form,  viz.  that  of  common  charcoal,  mani- 
fefls  a  furprifing  power  of  whitening  various  fubftan¬ 
ces  ;  which,  according  to  Mr  Delaval’s  theory,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  power  it  has  of  diffolving  the  colouring 
matter  with  which  they  are  impregnated.  This  fol- 
vent  power,  according  to  our  author,  is  manifeft  in 
many  other  inftances  befides  thofe  already  mentioned. 
Silk  is  whitened  by  the  carbonated  vapours  of  fulphur ; 
and  this  operation  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the 
change  effe<5led  on  flowers  by  the  fame  vapour.  The 
light  of  the  fun  is  found  to  be  a  necelfary  and  effential 
agent  in  bleaching  linen,  wax,  and  various  other  fub¬ 
ftances  ;  fome  part  of  the  colouring  matter  which  im¬ 
pairs  the  whitenefs  of  thefe  bodies  not  yielding  to  any 
other  folvent.  Red  flowers  are  whitened  by  the  elec¬ 
tric  fpark,  of  whofe  inflammable  nature  we  cannot  en¬ 
tertain  the  leaft  doubt  ;  for  the  fpark  itfelf  is  a  bright 
flame,  and  yields  the  fame  fmell  which  all  other  carbon¬ 
ated  matters  impart.  The  ele#ric  fpark,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  changes  the  blue  infufion  of  turnfole  to  red  (b). 
The  effe#s  which  it  produces  on  the  turnfole,  and  on 
red  flowers,  do  not  differ  from  each  other,  except  in 
degree  only.  For  when  vegetable  matter  is  diffolved, 
it  is  changed  from  blue  to  red  ;  and,  when  farther  dif¬ 
folved,  it  is  divided  into  particles  too  minute  to  exhi¬ 
bit  any  colour. 

How  to  di-  Solutions  effe&ed  by  means  of  phlogifton  frequently 
ftinguifh  are  wrongly  attributed  to  the  operation  of  fuppofed  acid 
the  fotu-  menftrua,  as  feveral  kinds  of  fubftances  are  capable  of 
b°carbone  diffolved  indifcriminately  both  by  acids  and  phlo- 

from  thofe  For  the  purpofe  of  diftinguifhing,  therefore, 

made  by  in  any  cafe  between  the  a#ion  of  the  acid  folvents  and 
acids.  that  of  the  inflammable  menftrua,  it  is  proper  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  nature  of  the  matter  by  which  either  of  thefe 
principles  are  furnifhed.  It  appears  from  various  che¬ 
mical  procelfes,  that  alkalies  are  rendered  mild,  and 
capable  of  cryftallization,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
united  to  carbone.  The  carbonated  alkaline  lixi¬ 
vium,  when  faturated,  is  perfectly  mild ;  and  by  a 
flight  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  concrete  cryflalline 
mafs,  which  does  not  deliquefce  or  imbibe  the  leaf! 
moifture  from  the  air,  and  no  longer  retains  any  alka¬ 
line  property.  Ml  Beaume,  by  an  elegant  and  ingeni¬ 


ous  experiment,  has  proved  the  prefence  of  carbone 
in  mild  alkalies,  and  has  (hown  that  their  power  of 
cryllallizing  depends  on  their  union  with  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  heated  in  a  filver  veffel  a  lixivium  of  mild 
alkali,  which  imparted  to  the  filver  a  covering  or  coat¬ 
ing  of  inflammable  matter,  by  which  its  furface  was 
tarnifhed  and  became  black.  The  lixivium  was  feve¬ 
ral  times  poured  out  of  the  filver  veffel,  and  after  the 
furface  of  the  metal  had  been  freed  from  the  tarnifli, 
the  lixivium  was  replaced  in  it,  and  again  heated,  by 
which  the  tarnifh  was  renewed  ;  and  this  was  repeated 
till  the  lixivium  no  longer  communicated  any  (lain  to 
the  filver.  The  caufticity  of  the  lixivium  was  increaf- 
ed  in  proportion  as  it  imparted  its  carbone  to  the 
filver  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  procefs  the  alkali  became 
perfe#ly  cauftic  and  incapable  of  cryftallizing. 

“  From  the  preceding  experiments  (fays  he)  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  colouring  particles  of  flowers  and  leaves 
are  foluble  in  acid,  alkaline,  and  carbonated  menftrua. 

The  other  parts  of  vegetables  confift  of  materials  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  which  are  contained  in  their  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  undergo  the  fame  changes  from  the  fame 
caufes.  Having  extracted  from  logwood  its  colouring 
particles  by  repeatedly  boiling  it  in  water,  the  wood 
was  thus  deprived  of  its  yellow  colour,  and  affumed  a 
brown  hue  fimilar  to  that  of  oak  wood.  Some  pieces 
of  it  thus  deprived  of  its  colour  were  then  macerated 
in  nitric  acid  ;  and  after  they  had  undergone  the  adfion 
of  that  acid,  they  were  wafhed  in  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water.  The  wood  was  thus  reduced  to  white- 
nefs.”  34 

Here  our  author  obferves,  that  though  moft  authors  Logwood 
who  treat  of  colouring  fubftances  defcribe  logwood  as  affords  only 
of  a  red  colour,  he  was  never  able  to  procure  any  ^  >^ow 
other  colour  from  it  than  yellow.  It  imparts  yellow  ^a- 
and  orange  colours  to  diftilled  water.  Other  waters  ter. 
extra#  a  red  tinge  from  it  by  means  of  the  alkali 
which  they  contain.  Thefe  obfervations  are  alfo  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  other  dyeing  woods,  kermes,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  articles  of  the  materia  tin#oria.  By  a  fi¬ 
milar  treatment,  fuftic  wood  alfo  loft  its  colouring  mat¬ 
ter,  and  became  white. 

The  refults  of  all  the  experiments  above  related  are, 
that  the  colouring  matter  of  plants  does  not  exhibit 
any  colour  by  reflexion,  but  by  tranfmiflion  only  ;  that 
their  folid  earthy  fubftance  is  a  white  matter ;  and 
that  it  is  the  only  part  of  vegetables  which  is  endowed 
with  a  reflexive  power;  that  the  colours  of  vegetables 
are  produced  by  the  light  reflected  from  this  white 
matter,  and  tranfmitted  from  thence  through  the  co¬ 
loured  coat  or  covering  which  is  formed  on  it^  fijrface 
by  the  colouring  particles  ;  that  whenever  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  is  either  difcharged^or  divided  by  folution 
into  particles  too  minute  to  exhibit  any  colour,  the 
folid  earthy  fubftance  is  expofed  to  view,  and  difplays 
that  whitenefs  which  is  its  difUnguifhing  chara#cri- 

flic.  _  35. 

Mr  Delaval  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  coloured  Colouring 
parts  of  animal  fubftances,  and  finds  them  exa£tly  fi-^^^^ 
milar,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  colour  ^nces  U 

is 


(b)  This  effe#  of  the  eleftric  fpark  is  now  known  to  be  produced,  not  by  its  carbonated  nature,  but  by  the 
generation  of  an  acid. 
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is  produced,  to  the  vegetable  bodies  already  treated  of. 
The  tin&ures  and  infufions  of  cochineal  and  of  kermes 
yield  their  colours  when  light  is  tranfmitted  through 
them,  but  {how  none  by  reflexion.  On  diluting  frefli 
ox -gall  with  water,  and  examining  it  in  the  phials  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  that  part  of  it  which  was  in  the 
neck  of  the  phial,  and  viewed  by  tranfmitted  light, 
was  yellow  ;  but  the  anterior  furface  was  black,  and 
refle&ed  no  colour.  Flefli  derives  its  colour  entirely 
from  the  blood,  and  when  deprived  of  it,  the  fibres  and 
veflels  are  perfe£Hy  white  \  as  are  likewife  the  mem¬ 
branes,  finews,  and  bones,  when  freed  from  their  aque¬ 
ous  and  volatile  parts  \  in  which  cafe  they  are  a  mere 
earth,  unalterable  by  fire,  and  capable  of  imparting  an 

36  opaque  whitenefs  to  glafs. 

Of  the  co-  On  .examining  blood  diluted  with  water  in  one  of 

b°loodf  P^als  formerly  defcribed,  it  tranfmitted  a  red  co¬ 

lour,  and  the  anterior  furface  was  almoft,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely,  black  5  for  it  received  a  flight  hue  of  brown 
from  fome  coagulated  particles  that  were  fufpended  in 
the  liquor.  In  order  to  procure  blood  fufficiently  di¬ 
luted,  and  at  the  fame  time  equably  and  perfedlly  dif- 
folved,  he  mixed  as  much  cruor  with  fpirit  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac  as  imparted  a  bright  colour  to  it.  The  liquor 
being  then  viewed  in  the  phial,  that  part  which  was 
contained  in  the  neck,  and  tranfmitted  the  light,  ap¬ 
peared  of  a  fine  red  5  but  the  anterior  part  refle&ing 
no  light,  was  intcnfely  black.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  florid  red  colour  of  the  fleih  arifes  from  the  light 
which  is  refle&ed  from  the  white  fibrous  fubftance, 
and  tranfmitted  back  through  the  red  tranfparent  co¬ 
vering  which  the  blood  forms  on  every  part  of  it. 

Blood,  when  recently  drawn,  does  not  aflume  the 
appearance  common  to  tranfparent  coloured  liquors  5 
for  thefe,  when  too  maffy  to  tranfmit  light  from  their 
farther  furfaces,  always  appear  black  5  but  blood,  when 
recently  drawn,  always  (hows  a  fine  red  colour,  in 
whatever  way  it  be  viewed.  Thi^  is  occafioned  by  a 
white  matter  diffufed  through  the  blood  ;  and  which 
is  eafily  feparated  from  the  cruor,  by  dividing  it  after 
coagulation  into  a  number  of  thin  pieces,  and  waihing 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  pure  water.  Thus  the  water 
acquires  a  red  colour,  and  ought  to  be  changed  daily. 

Ir  a  few  days  it  will  acquire  no  more  tinge  *  and  the 
remaining  maffes  of  the  cruor  are  no  longer  red,  but 

37  white. 

°/lthbftIlel1*  In  likC  man.n.er’  ll?e  red  colour  of  the  (hells  of  lob- 
0  0  ers#  flers, .  after  boiling,  is  no  more  than  a  mere  fuperficial 
covering  fpread  over  the  white  calcareous  earth  of 
which  the  {hells  are  compofed,  and  may  be  eafily  re¬ 
moved  from  the  furface  by  fcraping  or  filing.  Before 
the  application  of  heat,  this  fuperficial  covering  is 
much  denfer,  infomuch  that,  in  fome  parts  of  the  {hell, 
it  appears  quite  black,  being  too  thick  to  admit  the 
paffage  of  the  light  to  the  {hell  and  back  again  ;  but 
where  this  tranfparent  blue  colour  of  the  unboiled  lob- 
fter  is  thinner,  it  conftantly  appears  like  a  blue  film. 
In  like  manner,  the  colours  of  the  eggs  of  certain 
birds  are  entirely  fuperficial,  and  may  be  fcraped  off, 

3$  leaving  the  white  calcareous  earth  expofed  to  view.  * 
Of  feathers.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  feathers,  which  owe  their 
colours  entirely  to  a  very  thin  layer  of  fome  tranfpa¬ 
rent  matter  upon  a  white  ground.  Our  author  afeer- 
tained  this  by  fcraping  off  the  fuperficial  colours  from 
certain  feathers  which  were  firong  enough  to  bear  the 
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operation  5  and  thus  feparated  the  coloured  layers  from 
the  white  ground  on  which  they  had  been  naturally 
fpread.  The  lateral  fibres  of  the  feathers  cannot  indeed 
have  their  furfaces  feparated  in  this  manner  5  but  their 
texture,  when  viewed  by  a  microfcope,  feems  to  indi¬ 
cate,  that  the  colours  are  produced  upon  them  by  no 
other  means  than  thofe  already  related.  In  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  fome  animal  fubje&s,  where  the  colouring 
matter  could  not  be  feparated  by  chemical  means,  our 
author  had  recourfe  to  mechanical  divifion  $  but  this 
can  only  be  employed  when  the  principal  part  of  the 
white  fubftance  is  unmixed  with  the  coloured  coat  or 
covering  which  is  fpread  upon  its  furface.  All  of 
them,  however,  by  whatever  means  their  colours  could 
be  feparated,  {bowed  that  they  were  produced  in  the 
fame  manner,  namely,  by  the  tranfmiflion  of  light 
from  a  white  ground  through  a  tranfparent  coloured 
medium. 

The  coloured  fubflances  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  Of  tteco- 
very  numerous,  and  belong  principally  to  two  clafi'es,  l°urs  of  mi- 
viz.  earths  and  metals.  The  former,  when  pure,  are neral 
all  per  fed  ly  white,  and  their  colours  arife  from’  car- ftanccs* 
bonic  or  metallic  mixtures.  Calcareous  earths,  when 
indurated,  conftitute  marble,  and  may  be  tinged  with 
various  colours  by  means  of  metallic  folutions :  all 
which  are  fimilar  in  their  nature  to  the  dyes  put  upon 
filk,  cotton,  or  linen,  and  invariably  proceed  from  the 
fame  caufe,  viz.  the  tranfmiflion  of  light  through  a 
very  thin  and  tranfparent  coloured  medium.  Flints 
are  formed  from  filiceous  earths,  and  owe  their  colour 
to  carbone.  When  fufficiently  heated,  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  white  by  the  lofs-  of  the  inflammable  matter 
which  produced  their  colour.  When  impregnated 
with  metals,  they  form  agates,  cornelians,  jafper,  and 
coloured  cryflals.  Fhe  coloured  gems  alfo  receive  their 
different  hues  from  metals  :  and  all  of  them  may  be 
imitated  by  glaffes  tinged  with  fuch  carbonic  or  me¬ 
tallic  matters  as  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fubflances. 

Thus  our  author  concludes,  that  the  coloured  earths  of  4® 
gems,  &c.  exhibit  their  various  tints  in  the  fame ■  5‘ 

manner  with  other  fubflances  5  viz.  by  the  tranfmiflion 
of  light  refleaed  from  a  white  ground.  Our  author, 
however,  proceeds  farther  5  and  afferts,  that  even  the 
colours  of  metals  themfelves  are  produced  in  the  fame 
manner. 

.  “  Gold  (%s  he)  exhibits  a  white  light,  which  is 
tinged  with  yellow.  I  have  ufed  this  expreflion,  be¬ 
cause  it  appears  from  experiment  that  gold  refleas  a 
white  light,  and  that  its  yellow  colour  is  a  tinge  fuper- 
added  to  its  whitenefs.  The  experiment  is  thus  fet 
forth  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Gold  in  this  light  (that 
is,  a  beam  of  white  light)  appears  of  the  fame  yellow 
colour  as  in  day  light,  but  by  intercepting  at  the  lens 
a  due  quantity  of  the  yellow-making  rays,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  white  like  filver,  as  I  have  tried  5  which  {hows, 
that  its  yellownefs  arifes  from  the  excefs  of  the  inter¬ 
cepted  rays,  tinging  that  whitenefs  with  their  colour 
when  they  are  let  pafs. 

.  U  J  ^ave  already  ihown,  by  numerous  experiments, 
in  what  manner  coloured  tinges  are  produced  ;  and  it 
uniformly  appears,  from  all  thefe  experiments,  that 
colours  do  not  arife  from  refieftion,  but  from  tranf- 
miffion  only.  A  folution  of  filver  is  pellucid  and  co- 
lourleis.  A  folution  of  gold  tranfmits  yellow,  but  re- 
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f!e&s  no  colour.  This  metal  alfo,  when  united  with 
glafrf,  yields  no  colour  by  reflexion,  but  by  tranfinif- 
fion  only.  All  thefe  circumdances  feem  to  indicate, 
that  the  yellow  colour  of  gold  arifes  from  a  yellow 
tranfparent  matter,  which  is  a  conllituent  part  of  that 
metal  ;  that  it  is  equally  mixed  with  the  white  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  gold,  and  tranfniits  the  light  which  is  re¬ 
flected  by  them,  in  like  manner  as  when  fiiver  is  gilt, 
or  foils  are  made  by  covering  white  metals  with  trans¬ 
parent  colours.  But  thefe  factitious  coverings  are 
only  fuperficial  ;  whereas  the  yellow  matter  of  gold  is 
diffufed  throughout  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  metal, 
and  appears  to  envelope  and  cover  each  of  the  white 
particles.  In  whatfoever  manner  the  yellow  matter 
of  gold  is  united  to  its  white  fubftance,  it  exifts  in  a 
rare  (late  ;  for  it  bears  only  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
white  particles  of  the  gold  as  that  of  the  yellow-making 
rays  which  were  intercepted  bear  to  all  the  other  rays 
comprifed  in  the  white  light  of  the  fun. 

ct  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fliown,  that  when  fpaces  or 
interdices  of  bodies  are  replenifhed  with  media  of  dif¬ 
ferent  denfities,  the  bodies  are  opaque  ;  that  thofe  fu- 
perfices  of  tranfparent  bodies  refle6t  the  greateil  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  which  intercede  media  that  differ  molt  in 
their  refradive  denfities  ;  and  that  the  reflexions 
of  very  thin  tranfparent  fubftances  are  confiderably 
dronger  than  thofe  made  by  the  fame  fubftances  of  a 
greater  thicknefs.  Hence  the  minute  portions  of  air, 
or  of  the  rarer  medium  which  occupies  fpaces  void  of 
other  matter,  reflcCt  a  vivid  white  light  whenever 
their  furfaces  are  contiguous  to  media  whofe  denfities 
differ  confiderably  from  their  own  ",  fo  that  every  fmall 
mafs  of  air,  or  of  the  rarer  medium  which  fills  the 
pores  or  interftices  of  denfe  bodies,  is  a  minute  white 
fubftance.  This  is  manifeft  in  the  whitenefs  of  froth, 
and  of  all  pellucid  colourlefs  bodies;  fuch  as  glafs, 
cryftal  or  falts,  reduced  to  powder,  or  other  wife  flaw¬ 
ed  :  for  in  all  thefe  inftances  a  white  light  is  reflected 
from  the  air  or  rarer  medium  which  intercede  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  denfer  fubftances  whofe  interftices  they  oc¬ 
cupy. ’’ 

From  thefe  principles  our  author  takes  occafion  to 
explain  the  reafon  why  the  particles  of  metals,  which 
yield  no  colour  by  incident  light  when  fufpended  in 
their  folvents,  are  difpofed  to  exhibit  colours  when 
feparated  from  them.  Hence  alfo  we  fee  why  opaque 
white  fubftances  are  rendered  pellucid  by  being  re¬ 
duced  to  uniform  maffes,  whofe  component  parts  are 
everywhere  nearly  of  the  fame  denfity  ;  for  as  all  pel¬ 
lucid  fubftances  are  rendered  opaque  and  white  by  the 
admixture  of  pellucid  colourlefs  media  of  confiderably 
different  denfities,  they  are  again  deprived  of  their 
opacity  by  extricating  thefe  media  which  kept  their 
particles  at  a  didance  from  each  other:  thus  froth  or 
fnow,  when  refolved  into  water,  lufe  their  whitenefs, 
and  affume  their  former  pellucid  appearance.  In 
like  manner,  by  proper  fluxes,  the  opaque  white 
earths  are  reduced  to  pellucid  colourlefs  glalfes  ;  be- 
caufe  all  reflections  are  made  at  the  furfaces  of  bodies 
differing  in  denfity  from  the  ambient  medium,  and  in 
the  confines  of  equally  denfe  media  there  is  no  reflec¬ 
tion. 

As  the  oxides  of  metals  are  enabled  to  reflect  their 
colours  by  the  intervention  of  the  particles  of  air  ;  fo, 
when  mixed  with  oil  in  the  making  of  paint,  they  al- 
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ways  affume  a  darker  colour,  becaufe  the  excefs  of  the 
denfity  of  oil  over  that  of  air  forms  a  fcnfihle  difference 
when  comparatively  confidered  with  refpeCI  to  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  the  rarer  metals.  From  this  caufts 
perceptibly  lefs  light  is  refledled  from  the  molecular  of 
oil  than  from  thole  of  air,  and  confequently  the  mafs 
appears  darker.  The  cafe,  however,  is  different  wjtli 
fuch  paints  as  are  formed  of  the  denfer  metals;  as  ver¬ 
milion,  minium,  &c.  for  though  oil  differs  very  con- 
fidcrably  from  air  in  its  fpecific  denfity,  yet  it  alfo  dif¬ 
fers  very  much  in  this  refpedl  from  the  denfer  metallic 
powders  :  and  the  moleculse  of  oil  which  divide  their 
particles,  a&  upon  the  light  fo  drongly,  that  the  re¬ 
flexion  occafioned  by  them  cannot  be  difiinguilbed 
from  thofe  which  are  caufed  by  rarer  media.  Hence 
though  we  mix  vermilion  or  minium  with  oil,  the  co¬ 
lour  is  not  lefs  fenfibly  altered. 

This  part  of  our  author’s  theory,  however,  feems  Objections 
liable  to  objection  ;  for  though  it  be  true  that  the  ox-  to  his  theo- 
ides  of  fome  metals  are  denfer  than  others,  yet  that  is,  ry  of  me- 
comparatively  fpeaking,  but  in  a  very  fmall  propor- jallic  c0" 
tion  ;  nor  is  even  the  difference  of  denfity  between  oil  °UrS* 
and  the  oxides  of  the  heavier  metals  at  all  comparable 
to  that  between  the  denfity  of  air  and  oil.  Thus, 
though  the  oxide  of  iron  may  be  io  or  II  times  more 
denfe  than  oil  ;  yet,  as  the  latter  is  between  500  or  600 
times  denfer  than  air,  the  fmall  difference  between  the 
oil  and  metallic  oxide  ought  to  be  imperceptible.  In 
this  refpeX,  indeed,  there  are  confiderable  differences 
with  regard  to  the  oils  employed,  which  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  arife  from  the  mere  circumftance  of  denfity. 

Thus  the  colour  of  vermilion,  when  mixed  with  tur- 
pentine-varnifh,  is  much  brighter  than  with  linfeed  oil  ; 
and  yet  the  difference  between  the  denfities  of  linfeed 
oil  and  turpentine-varnifh  is  very  trifling.  The  mere 
aXion  of  heat  like  wife  has  a  furprifing  effect  in  this 
cafe.  Thus  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  called  fcarlet~oker , 
by  being  only  heated  a  certain  degree,  appears  of  a  very- 
dark  purple,  refuming  its  red  colour  when  cold  ;  and 
this  variation  may  be  induced  as  often  as  we  pleafe  bv 
only  heating  it  over  the  fire  in  a  fhovel.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  by  gradually  heating  red  lead,  it  may  be  made  to 
aflume  a  mof^  beautiful  crimfon  colour  \  which  grow¬ 
ing  gradually  darker,  becomes  at  laft  almoft  quite 
black.  On  cooling,  if  the  heat  has  not  been  raifed  too 
high,  it  gradually  returns  through  the  fame  (hades  of 
colour,  until  at  lad  it  fixes  in  its  original  hue.  Thefe 
immenfe  differences  in  colour  cannot  by  any  means  be 
attributed  either  to  the  expulfion  of  air,  or  to  an  alte¬ 
ration  in  denfity.  The  fire  indeed  does  certainly  ex¬ 
pand  thefe  oxides  as  well  as  other  bodies;  but  as  the 
medium  interfperfed  between  their  particles  is  thus 
alfo  expanded,  the  colour  ought  at  lead  to  remain  the 
fame,  if  not  to  become  lighter,  on  account  of  the  fu- 
perior  expanfion  of  air  to  that  of  metal  by  the  fame 
degree  of  heat.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  element  of  fire  itfelf  has  a  confiderable 
fnare  in  the  produXion  of  colours  ;  and  indeed  its 
(hare  in  the  operations  of  nature  is  fo  great,  that  we 
might  well  think  it  drange  if  it  diould  be  entirely  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this. 

With  regard  to  femipellucid  fubdances,  which  ap-  4* 
pear  of  one  colour  by  incident,  and  another  by  tranf-  jour^V ?" 
mitted  light,  our  author  iikewife  endeavours  to  (how  mS^ljuddf 
that  no  refleXion  is  made  by  the  coloured  matter,  but  fubdances. 
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only  by  the  white  or  colourlefs  particles.  They  con- 
fid  of  pellucid  media,  throughout*  which  white  or  co¬ 
lourlefs  opaque  particles  are  difperfed.  The  latter  are 
dlfpofed  at  fuch  didances  from  each  other,  that  fome 
of  the  incident  rays  of  light  are  capable  of  palling 
through  the  intervals  which  intercede  them,  and  thus 
are  tranfmitted  through  the  femipellucid  mafs.  Some 
forts  of  rays  penetrate  through  fuch  mafles,  while 
others,  which  differ  from  them  in  their  refrangibility, 
are  remedied  by  the  light  or  colourlefs  particles  5  and 
from  thence  are  tranfmitted  through  the  pellucid  part 
of  the  medium  which  intervenes  between  the  reflecting 
particles  and  the  anterior  furface  of  the  mafs.  On  the 
fame  principle  our  author  explains  the  blue  colour  of 
the  fky,  the  green  colour  of  the  fea,  and  other  natural 
43  phenomena  :  and  from  his  numerous  experiments  on 

How  co-  this  fubjed  at  lad  concludes,  “  that  the  power  by  which 

lours  are  the  feveral  rays  of  light  are  tranfmitted  through  differ- 
tranfmitteci en^  mec^a  inherent  in  the  particles  tliemfelves,  and 
light.  therefore  is  not  confined  to  the  furfaces  of  fuch  media. 

For  if  the  tranfmiflive  force  was  exerted  at  the  furface 
only,  the  thinner  plates  of  coloured  fubdances  would 
a<5l  upon  the  rays  as  powerfully  as  thicker  mafles,  Eut 
it  appears  from  experiment,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
rays  pafs  through  different  thick neffes  of  coloured  me¬ 
dia,  they  exhibit  colours  differing  not  only  in  degree, 
but  frequently  in  fpecies  alfo. 

“  The  fun’s  light,  by  which  bodies  are  illuminated, 
eonfids  of  all  the  rays  of  which  a  white  light  is  com¬ 
pounded.  Thefe  rays,  in  their  entire  and  undivided 
date,  are-  incident  upon  the  opaque  particles  of  femi¬ 
pellucid  fubdances,  and  upon  the  colouring  particles 
of  tranfparent  coloured  fubdances,  whenever  thefe  me¬ 
dia  are  expofed  to  the  light.  When  the  rays  accede 
to  the  opaque  particles  of  femipellucid  fubdances, 
fome  forts  of  them  are  receded  back  from  the  ante¬ 
rior  furface  of  thefe  particles  :  the  other  forts  of  rays, 
which  are  not  refleded  back,  are  diverted  from  the 
dire&ion  which  is  oppofite  to  the  anterior  furface 
of  the  opaque  particles,  and  pafling  through  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  particles,  are  tranfmitted  through 
the  mafs. 

“  When  the  rays  are  incident  upon  the  particles  of 
tranfparent  coloured  bodies,  none  of  them  are  refleded 
back  }  becaufe  the  colouring  particles  are  not  endowed 
with  any  refle&ive  power  \  but  fome  of  the  rays  are 
"either  Hopped  at  the  interior  furface  of  the  particles, 
or  are  diverted  into  fuch  diredions  as  render  them  in¬ 
capable  of  palling  towards  the  further  fide  of  the  mafs ; 
and  confequently  fuch  rays  cannot  be  tranfmitted.  The 
rays  which  are  not  thus  intercepted  or  difperfed,  are 
tranfmitted  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  which  pafs 
through  femipellucid  media.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that 
the  coloured  rays  which  are  tranfmitted  through  femi¬ 
pellucid  fubdances,  are  infleBed  by  the  opaque  particles  \ 
and  thofe  which  are  tranfmitted  through  tranfparent- 
coloured  fubdances  are  infleBed  by  the  colouring  par¬ 
ticles.  From  the  preceding  obfervations  likewife  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  particles  of  coloured  media  infled  the* 
feveral  forts  of  rays  according  to  the  feveral  fizes  and 
denfities  of  the  particles  ;  alfo  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
flammability  of  the  media  which  owe  their  colour  to 
them  *,  and  it  is  manifed  that  the  tranfmiflion  of  co¬ 
loured  rays  depends  upon  their  infledion.  All  thefe  ob- 
iVrvaticns  are  conformable  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  doc- 
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trine  that  the  rays  of  light  are  refleded,  refraded,  and 
indexed,  by  one  and  the  fame  principle  ading  vari- 
ouily  in  various  circum dances.” 

The  mod  remarkable  part  of  Mr  Delaval’s  dodrine 
is  that  concerning  the  metals  ;  for  the  better  under- 
ftanding  of  which  we  fhall  premife  a  fhort  abflrad  of 
his  general  doctrine  concerning  white  bodies,  and  the 
manner  in  which  light  is  reflected  by  them.  6i  All  theof 
earths,  (he  obferves),  which  in  their  natural  date  are  manner  in 
of  a  pure  white,  conditute  tranfparent  colourlefs  media  which  light 
when  vitrified  with  proper  fluxes,  or  when  diffolved  ini.srede<ded 
colourlefs  menftrua  5  and  the  faline  mafles  obtainable  *r0??  whit^ 
from  their  folutions  are  tranfparent  and  colourlefs,  °C  les* 
while  they  retain  the  water  which  is  effential  to  their 
cryflallization,  and  are  not  flawed  or  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der  $  but  after  their  pores  and  interdices  are  opened 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  admit  the  air,  they  become 
then  white  and  opaque  by  the  entrance  of  that  rare 
medium.  The  earthy  particles  which  form  the  folid 
parts  of  bodies  generally  exceed  the  other  in  denfity  5 
confequently  thefe  particles,  when  contiguous  to  the 
rare  media  already  mentioned,  mud  refled  the  rays  of 
light  with  a  force  proportionate  to  their  denfity.  The 
refiedive  power  of  bodies  does  not  depend  merely  upon 
their  excels  of  denfity,  but  upon  their  difference  of 
denfity  wTith  refped  to  the  furrounding  media.  Tranf¬ 
parent  colourlefs  particles,  whofe  denfity  is  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  media  they  come  between,  alfo 
powerfully  refled  all  forts  of  rays,  and  thereby  become 
white.  Of  this  kind  are  the  air  or  other  rare  fluids 
which  occupy  the  interdices  of  liquors  5  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  of  all  denfer  media  in  whofe  interdices  fuch  rare 
particles  are  admitted. 

Fie  nee  we  may  conclude,  that  white  opaque  bodies 
are  condituted  by  the  union  or  contiguity  of-  two  or 
more  tranfparent  colourlefs  media  differing  confider- 
ably  from  each  other  in  their  refledive  powers.  Of 
thefe  fubdances  we  have  examples  in  froth,  emulfions, 
or  other  imperfed  combinations  of  pellucid  liquors, 
milk,  fnow,  calcined  or  pulverized  falts,  glafs  or  cry- 
dal  reduced  to  powder,  white  earths,  paper,  linen,  and 
even  thofe  metals  which  are  called  white  by  mineralo- 
gids  and  chemifts :  for  the  metals  juft  mentioned  do 
not  appear  white  unlefs  their  furfaces  be  rough  }  as  in 
that  cafe  only  there  are  interdices  on  their  furfaces  fuf- 
ficient  to  admit  the  air,  and  thus  make  a  refledion  of  a 
white  and  vivid  light. 

“  But  the  poli died  furfaces  of  metallic  mirrors  re¬ 
fled  the  incident  rays  equably  and  regularly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  feveral  angles  of  incidence  ;  fo  that  the 
refleded  rays  do  not  interfere  with  each  other,  but 
remain  feparate  and  unmixed,  and  therefore  difiindly 
exhibit  their  feveral  colours.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  white  furfaces  cannot  ad  upon  the  light  as  mir¬ 
rors  }  becaufe  all  the  rays  which  are  refleded  from 
them  are  blended  in  a  promifeuous  and  diforderly 
manner.  J 

I  he  above  mentioned  phenomena  give  much  in- of  the 
fight  into  the  nature  and  caufe  of  opacity  :  as  they  caufe  of 
clearly  {how,  that  even  the  rareft  tranfparent  colour- opacity, 
lefs  fubdances,  when  their  furfaces  are  adjacent  to  me¬ 
dia  differing  greatly  from  them  in  refradive  power, 
may  thereby  acquire  a  perfed  opacity,  and  may  affume 
a  refplendency  and  hue  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  white  me- 
taF,  that  the  rarer  pellucid  fubdances  cannot  by  the 

fight 
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fight  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  denfe  opaque  metals. 
And  this  fimilarity  to  the  furfaces  of  metals,  occurs 
in  the  rare  pellucid  fubftances,  not  only  when,  from 
the  rouglinefs  of  their  furfaces,  they  refemble  unpo- 
lifhed  metals  in  whitenefs,  but  alfo  when,  from  their 
fjnoothnefs,  they  refemble  the  poliftied  furfaces  of  me¬ 
tals. 

“  Metals  feem  to  confift  entirely  of  tranfparent  mat¬ 
ter,  and  to  derive  their  apparent  opacity  and  luftre 
folely  from  the  copious  reflexion  of  light  from  their 
furfaces.  The  analogy  between  the  metals  and  tranf¬ 
parent  media,  as  far  as  refpedts  their  optical  properties, 
will  appear  from  the  following  confiderations. 

“  J.  All  metals  diifolved  in  their  proper  menftrua 
are  tranfparent.  2.  By  the  union  of  two  or  more  tranf¬ 
parent  media,  fubftances  are  conftituted  which  are  fimi- 
lar  to  metals  in  their  opacity  and'  luftre,  as  plumbago 
and  marcafites.  3.  The  tranfparent  fubftances  of  me¬ 
tals,  as  well  as  thofe  of  minerals,  by  their  union  with 
carbone,  acquire  their  ftrong  reflective  powers  from 
which  their  luftre  and  opacity  arife.  4.  The  furfaces 
of  pellucid  media,  fuch  as  glafs  or  water,  affume  a  me¬ 
tallic  appearance,  when  by  their  fmoothnefs,  differ¬ 
ence  of  denfity  with  refpeCt  to  the  contiguous  media, 
or  any  other  caufe,  they  are  difpofed  copioufty  to  re- 
ffe£t  the  light. 

“  From  all  thefe  confiderations  it  is  evident,  that 
opaque  fubftances  are  conftituted  by  the  union  or  con- 
tiguity  of  tranfparent  colourlefs  media,  differing  from 
one  another  in  their  refleCtive  powers  \  and  that,  when 
the  common  furface,  which  comes  between  fuch  media, 
is  plane,  equal,  and  fmooth,  it  reflects  the  incident 
rays  equally  and  regularly  as  a  mirror  ;  but  when  the 
furface  is  rough  and  uneqaal,  or  divided  into  minute 
particles,  it  reflects  the  incident  rays  irregularly  and 
protnifcuoufly  in  different  directions,  and  confequently 
^  appears  white.” 

Theory  of  From  all  thefe  experiments  we  can  only  conclude, 
colours  (till  that  the  theory  of  colours  feems  not  yet  to  be  deter- 
uncertain.  mined  with  certainty  ;  and  very  formidable,  perhaps 
unanfwerable,  objections  might  be  brought  againft 
every  hypothecs  of  this  fubjeCt  that  hath  been  invent¬ 
ed.  I  he  difcoveries  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  however, 
are  fufficient  to  juffify  the  following 

APHORISMS. 

1.  All  the  colours  in  nature  proceed  from  the  rays 
©f  light. 

2.  There  are  feven  primary  colours  *,  which  are  red, 
•range,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 

3.  Every  ray  of  light  may  be  feparated  into  the 
feven  primary  colours. 

4..  The  rays  of  light  in  paffing  through  the  fame 
medium  have  different  degrees  of  refrangibility. 

Ihe  difference  in  the  colours  of  light  arifes  from 
its  different  refrangibility  :  that  which  is  the  leaff  re¬ 
frangible  .producing  red  j  and  that  which  is  the  moff 
refrangible,  violet. 

6.  By  compounding  any  of  the  two  primary  colours, 


(c)  From  hence  it  arifes,  that  black  bodies,  when 
•thers. 


as  red  and  yellow,  or  yellow  and  blue,  the  intermediate 
colour,  jts  orange  or  green,  may  be  produced. 

7*  The  colours  of  bodies  arife  from  their  difpofitions 
to  reffeCt  one  fort  of  rays  and  to  abforb  the  other  ;  thofe 
•that  reffeCt  the  lead  refrangible  rays  appearing  red  )  and 
thofe  that  refieCt  the  molt  refrangible,  violet. 

8.  Such  bodies  as  refleCt  two  or  more  forts  of  rays 
appear  ot  various  colours. 

9.  The  whitenefs  of  bodies  arifes  from  their  difpoft- 

tion  to  reffeCt  all  the  rays  of  light  promifcuoufly.  * 

10.  The  blacknefs  of  bodies  proceeds  from  their  in¬ 
capacity  to  refleCt  any  of  the  rays  of  light  (c). 

Entertaining  Experiments,  founded  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Principles . 

I.  Out  of  a  Jingle  colourlefs  ray  of  light  to  produce  feven 

other  rays ,  which  Jlmll  painty  on  a  white  body ,  the 
feven  primary  colours  of  nature . 

Procure  from  an  optician  a  large  glafs  prifm  DEF,  Plate 
(%•  I*)»  well  poliftied,  two  of  whofe  fides  muft  contain  CXLV. 
an.  angle  of  about  fixty-four  degrees.  Make  a  room  FlS* 
quite  dark,  and  in  the  window-fhutter  AB,  cut  a  round 
hole,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  C, 
through  which  a  ray  of  light  LI  paffing,  falls  on  the 
prifm  DEF  \  by  that  it  is  refraCted  out  of  the  diredlion 
IT,  in  which  it  would  have  proceeded,  into  another 
GH  *,  and,  falling  on  the  paper  MNSX,  will  there 
form  an  oblong  fpedtrum  P£),  whofe  ends  will  be  femi- 
circular,  and  its  fides  ftraight  y  and  if  the  diftance  of 
the  prifm  from  the  paper  be  about  eighteen  feet,  it  will 
be  ten  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide.  This  fpeCt- 
rum  will  exhibit  all  the  primary  colours  \  the  rays  be¬ 
tween  P  and  V,  which  are  the  moff  refradled,  will  paint 
a  deep  violet  ;  thofe  between  V  and  I,  indigo  ;  thofe 
between  I  and  B,  blue  ;  thofe  between  B  and  G,  green  j 
thofe  between  G  and  Y,  yellow  ;  thofe  between  Y  and 
O,  orange  ;  and  thofe  between  O  and  R,  being  the  leaff: 
refradled,  an  intenfe  red.  The  colours  between  thefe 
fpaces  will  not  be  everywhere  equally  intenfe,  but  will 
incline  to  the  neighbouring  colour:  thus  the  part  of  the 
orange  next  to  R  will  incline  to  a  red,  that  next  to  Y  t© 
a  yellow  )  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

II.  From  two  or  more  of  the  primary  colours,  to  compofe 
others  that  Jhalf  in  appearance ,  refemble  thofe  of  the 
former . 

By  mixing  the  two  homogeneous  colours  red  and 
yellow,  an  orange  will  be  produced,  fimilar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  that  in  the  feries  of  primary  colours  ;  but  the 
light  of  the  one  being  homogeneous,  and  that  of  the 
other  heterogeneous,  if  the  former  be  viewed  through  a 
prifm  it  will  remain  unaltered,  but  the  other  will  be 
refolved  into  its  component  colours  red  and  yellow. 

In  like  manner,  other  contiguous  homogeneous  colours 
may  compound  new  colours  •,  as  by  mixing  yellow  and 
green,  a  colour  between  them  is  formed  ;  and  if  blue 
be  added,  there  will  appear  a  green,  that  is  the  middle 
M  2  colour 


expofed  to  the  fun,  become  fooner  heated  than  alj 
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colour  of  tliofe  three.  For  the  yellow  and  blue,  if 
they  are  equal  in  quantity,  will  draw  the  intermediate 
green  equally  toward  them,  and  keep  it,  as  it  were,  in 
equilibrio,  that  it  verge  not  more  to  the  one  than  to 
the  other.  To  this  compound  green  there  may  be 
added  fome  red  and  violet  ;  and  yet  the  green  will  not 
immediately  ceafe,  but  grow  lefs  vivid  ;  till  by  adding 
more  red  and  violet  it  will  become  more  diluted  ;  and 
at  laft,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  added  colours,  it  will 
be  overcome,  and  turned  into  fome  anomalous  colour. 

If  the  fun’s  white,  compofed  of  all  kinds  of  rays,  be 
added  to  any  homogeneous  colour,  that  colour  will  not 
van  ill),  nor  change  its  fpecies,  but  be  diluted  ;  and  by 
adding  more  white,  it  will  become  continually  more 
diluted.  Laftly,  if  red  and  violet  be  mixed,  there  will 
be  generated,  according  to  their  various  proportions, 
various  purples,  fuch  as  are  not  like,  in  appearance, 
to  the  colour  of  any  homogeneous  light  ;  and  of  thefe 
purples,  mixed  with  blue  and  yellow,  other  new  colours 
may  be  compofed. 

III.  Out  of  three  of  the  primary  colours ,  red ,  yellow , 

and  blue,  to  produce  all  the  other  prifmatic  colours ,  and 

all  that  are  intermediate  to  them. 

Provide  three  panes  of  glafs  (fig.  2.)  of  about  five 
inches  fquare;  and  divide  each  of  them,  by  parallel  lines, 
into  five  equal  parts.  Take  three  (heets  of  very  thin 
paper  ;  which  you  mud  paint,  lightly,  one  blue,  an¬ 
other  yellow,  and  the  third  red  (d).  Then  pafte  on 
one  of  the  glades  five  pieces  of  the  red  paper,  one  of 
which  mull  cover  the  whole  glafs,  the  fecond  only  the 
four  lower  divifion*,  the  third  the  three  lower,  the 
fourth  (he  two  loweft,  and  the  fifth  the  laft  divifion 
only.  On  the  other  glafles  five  pieces  of  the  blue  and 
yellow  papers  mud  be  pafted  in  like  manner.  You  muft 
alfo  have  a  box  of  about  fix  inches  long,  and  the  fame 
depth  and  width  as  the  glafles  ;  it  mull  be  black  on 
the  infide  :  let  one  end  be  quite  open,  and  in  the 
oppofite  end  there  muft  be  a  hole  large  enough  to  fee 
the  glafles  completely.  It  muft  alfo  open  at  the  top, 
that  the  glafles  may  be  placed  in  it  conveniently. 

When  you  have  put  any  one  of  thefe  glafles  in  the 
box,  and  the  open  end  is  turned  toward  the  fun,  you 
will  fee  five  diftin£t  (hades  of  the  colour  it  contains. 
If  you  place  the  blue  and  yellow  glafles  together,  in  a 
fimilar  direction,  you  will  fee  five  (hades  of  green  dif- 
tinftly  formed.  When  the  blue  and  red  glafles  are 
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placed,  a  bright  violet  will  be  produced  :  and  by  the 
red  and  yellow,  the  feveral  (hades  of  orange. 

If,  inilead  of  placing  thefe  glafles  in  a  fimilar  pofi- Fig.  3. 
tion,  you  place  the  fide  AB  of  the  yellow  glafs  againft 
the  fide  BD  of  the  blue,  you  will  fee  all  the  various 
greens  that  are  produced  by  nature  (e)  ;  if  the  blue 
and  red  glafles  be  placed  in  that  manner,  you  will  have 
all  the  poftible  varieties  of  purples,  violets,  &c.;  and, 
laftly,  if  the  red  and  orange  glafles  be  fo  placed,  there 
will  be  all  the  intermediate  colours,  as  the  marygold, 
aurora,  &,c. 

IV.  By  means  of  the  three  primary  colours,  red ,  i/ellow , 
and  blue ,  together  with  light  and  fjade ,  to  produce  all 
the  gradations  of  the  prifmatic  colours. 

On  feven  fquare  panes  of  glafs,  pafte  papers  that 
are  painted  with  the  feven  prifmatic  colours,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  laft  experiment.  The  colours  for  the 
orange,  green,  indigo,  and  violet,  may  be  made  by 
mixing  the  other  three.  Then  with  biftre  (F,)  well 
diluted,  fhade  a  fheet  of  very  thin  paper,  by  laying  it 
light  on  both  its  fides.  With  pieces  of  this  paper  cover 
four-fifths  of  a  glafs,  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  others, 
by  laying  one  piece  on  the  four  loweft  divifions,  an¬ 
other  on  the  three  lowed,  a  third  on  the  two  loweft, 
and  the  fourth  on  the  loweft  divifion  only,  and  leaving 
the  top  divifion  quite  uncovered.  When  one  of  the 
coloured  glafles  is  placed  in  the  box,  together  with  the 
glafs  of  (hades,  fo  that  the  fide  AB  of  the  one  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fide  BC  of  the  other,  as  in  fig.  3.  the  fe¬ 
veral  gradations  of  colours  will  appear  (haded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  drapery  judicioufly  painted  with  that 
colour. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  certain  French  artifts 
have  proceeded  in  their  endeavours  to  imitate,  by  de- 
figns  printed  in  colours,  paintings  in  oil  :  which  they 
do  by  four  plates  of  the  fame  fize,  on  each  of  which  is 
engraved  the  fame  defign.  One  of  thefe  contains  all 
the  (hades  that  are  to  be  reprefented,  and  which  are 
painted  either  black  or  with  a  dark  gray.  One  of  the 
three  other  plates  is  covered  with  blue,  another  w7ith 
red,  and  the  third  with  yellow  ;  each  of  them  being 
engraved  on  thofe  parts  only  w7hich  are  to  reprefent 
that  colour  (g)  ;  and  the  engraving  is  either  ftronger 
or  weaker,  in  proportion  to  the  tone  of  colour  that  is 
to  be  reprefented  (h). 

Thefe  four  plates  are  then  pafled  alternately  under 

the 


(d)  Water-colours  muft  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe:  the  blue  may  be  that  of  Pruflia,  apd  very  bright  ;  the  red, 
carmine  ;  and  the  yellow7,  gamboge,  mixed  with  a  little  faffron.  Thefe  colours  muft  be  laid  very  light  and  even 
on  both  fides  of  the  paper. 

(e)  In  the  firft  pofition  of  the  glaflhs,  the  quantity  of  blue  and  yellow  being  equal,  the  fame  fort  of  green  was 
conftantly  vifible  ;  but  by  thus  inverting  the  glafles,  the  quantity  of  the  colours  being  conilantly  unequal,  a 
very  pleaftng  variety  of  tints  is  produced. 

(f)  The  biftre  here  ufed  muft  be  made  of  foot,  not  that  in  (lone. 

(g)  When  a  red  drapery  is  required,  it  is  engraved  on  the  plate  afligned  to  that  colour;  and  fo  of  yellow 
and  blue  .  but  if  one  of  the  other  colours  be  wanting,  fuppofe  violet,  it  muft  be  engraved  on  thofe  that  print  the 
red  blue:  and  fo  of  the  reft.  The  plates  of  this  kind  have  been  hitherto  engraved  in  the  manner  of  mezzotinto; 
but  thefe,  unlefs  they  are  (kilfully  managed,  are  foon  effaced.  Engravings  in  the  manner  of  crayon  will  per¬ 
haps  anfwer  better. 

(h)  The  principal  difficulty  in  this  fort  of  engraving  arifes  from  want  of  (kilful  management,  in  giving 
each  plate  that  precife  degree  of  engraving  which  will  produce  the  tone  of  colour  required.  If  a  bright  green 
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the  prefc,  and  the  mixture  of  their  colours  produces 
a  print  that  bears  no  fmall  refemblance  to  a  painting. 
It  mull  be  con  foiled,  however,  that  what  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  done  of  this  kind  falls  far  fhort  of  that  degree 
f  perfection  of  which  this  art  appears  fufceptible.  If 
they  who  engrave  the  bed  in  the  manner  of  the  crayon, 
were  to  apply  themfelv.es  to  this  art,  there  is  reafon  to 
expert  they  would  produce  far  more  finifhed  pieces  than 
we  have  hitherto  feen. 

V.  To  make  figures  appear  of  different  colours  fiuccej 1 
finely. 

Make  a  hole  in  the  window-fhutter  of  a  dark  room, 
6 through  which  a  broad  beam  of  light  may  pafs,  that  is 
to  be  refra&ed  by  the  large  glafs  prifm  ABC,  (fig.  4.), 
which  may  be  made  of  pieces  of  mirrors  cemented  to¬ 
gether,  and  filled  with  water.  Provide  another  prifm 
DEF,  made  of  three  pieces  of  wood  :  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  there  mull  pafs  an  axis  on  which  it  is  to  re¬ 
volve.  This  prifm  mull  be  covered  with  white  paper  ; 
and  each  of  its  fides  cut  through  in  feveral  places,  fo 
as  to  reprefent  different  figures*,  and  thofe  of  each  fide 
fhould  likewife  be  different.  The  infide  of  this  prifm 
is  to  be  hollow,  and  made  quite  black,  that  it  may  not 
refieCl  any  of  the  light  that  paffes  through  the  fides  in¬ 
to  it.  When  this  prifm  is  placed  near  to  that  of  glafs, 
as  in  the  figure,  with  one  of  its  fide*  EF  perpendicular 
to  the  ray  of  light,  the  figures  on  that  fide  will  appear 
perfe6lly  white  :  but  when  it  comes  into  the  pofition 
g  h,  the  figures  will  appear  yellow  and  red  }  and  when 
it  is  in  the  pofition  k  /,  they  will  appear  blue  and  vio¬ 
let.  As  the  prifm  is  turned  round  its  axis,  the  other 
fides  will  have  a  fimilar  appearance.  If,  inftead  of  a 
prifm,  a  four  or  five-fided  figure  be  here  ufed,  the  ap¬ 
pearances  will  be  Hill  further  diverfified. 

This  phenomenon  arifes  from  the  different  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  rays  of  light.  For  when  the  fide  EF  is  in 
the  pofition  g  h ,  it  is  more  drongly  illuminated  by 
the  leafl  refrangible  rays  ;  and  wherever  they  are  pre¬ 
dominant,  the  objcfl  will  appear  red  or  yellow.  But 
when  it  is  on  the  pofition  k  /,  the  more  refrangible  rays 
being  then  predominant,  it  will  appear  tinged  with  blue 
and  violet. 

VI.  The  folar  magic  lanthorn . 

Procure  a  box,  of  about  a  foot  high,  and  eighteen 
inches  wide,  or  fuch  other  fimilar  dimenfions  as  you 
fhall  think  fit,  and  about  three  inches  deep.  Two  of 
the  oppofite  fides  of  this  box  muft  be  quite  open  ;  and 
in  each  of  the  other  fides  let  there  be  a  groove,  wide 
enough  to  pafs  a  ftiff  paper  or  paftebord.  This  box 
mud  be  fattened  againfl  a  window  on  which  the  fun’s 
rays  fall  dire6l.  The  red  of  the  window  fhould  be 
clofed  up,  that  no  light  may  enter.  Provide  feveral 
fheets  of  diff  paper,  which  mud  be  blacked  on  one 
fide.  On  thefe  papers  cut  out  fuch  figures  as  you 
fhall  think  proper  ^  and  placing  them  alternately  in 
the  grooves  of  the  box,  with  their  blacked  fides  to¬ 
wards  you,  lock  at  them  through  a  large  and  clear 
glafs  prifm  :  and  if  the  light  be  drong,  they  will  ap¬ 


pear  to  be  painted  with  the  mod  lively  colours  in  na¬ 
ture.  If  you  cut  on  one  of  thefe  papers  the  form  of 
the  rainbow,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  you 
will  have  a  lively  reprefentation  of  that  in  the  atmo- 
fphere. 

This  experiment  may  be  farther  diverfified,  by 
pading  very  thin  papers,  lightly  painted  with  different 
colours,  over  fome  of  the  parts  that  are  cut  out  : 

■which  will  appear  to  change  their  colours  when  viewed 
through  the  prifm,  and  to  dand  out  from  the  paper, 
at  different  didances,  according  to  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  refrangibility  of  the  colours  with  which  they 
are  painted.  For  greater  convenience,  the  prifm  may 
be  placed  in  a  dand  on  a  table,  at  the  height  of  your 
eye,  and  made  to  turn  round  on  an  axis,  that  when 
you  have  got  an  agreeable  profpefl,  you  may  fix  it  in 
that  pofition. 

VII.  The  prifimatic  earner  a  obficura . 

Make  two  holes,  F,j^  (fig.  5.)  in  the  diutter  of  a  Fig.  5. 
dark  chamber,  near  to  each  other  $  and  againd  each 
hole  place  a  prifm  ABC,  and  a  b  r,  in  a  perpendicular 
dire6lion,  that  their  fpeftrums  NM  may  be  cad  on  the 
paper  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  coincide  with  each 
other ;  the  red  and  violet  of  the  one  being  in  the 
fame  part  with  thofe  of  the  other.  The  paper  fhould 
be  placed  at  fuch  a  didance  from  the  prifms  that  the 
fpe&rum  may  be  fufficiently  dilated.  Provide  feveral 
papers  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  fpeflrum  *, 
crofs  thefe  papers,  and  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  colours.  In  thefe  divifions  cut  out  fuch 
figures  as  you  fhall  find  will  have  an  agreeable  effe6l, 
as  dowers,  trees,  animals,  &c.  When  you  have  placed 
one  of  theie  papers  in  its  proper  pofition,  hang  a  black 
cloth  or  paper  behind  it,  that  none  of  the  rays  that  pafs 
through  may  be  redefted  and  confufe  the  phenomena. 

1  he  figures  cut  on  the  paper  will  then  appear  drongly 
illuminated  with  all  the  original  colours  of  nature. 

If,  while  one  of  the  prifms  remains  at  red,  the  other 
be  revolved  on  its  axis,  the  continual  alteration  of  the 
colours  will  afford  a  plead ng  variety  5  which  may  be 
further  increafed  by  turning  the  prifm  round  in  differ¬ 
ent  dire6lions. 

When  the  prifms  are  fo  placed  that  the  two  fpec- 
trums  become  coincident  in  an  inverted  order  of  their 
colours,  the  red  end  of  one  falling  on  the  violet  end  of 
the  other  *  if  they  be  then  viewed  through  a  third 
prifm  DH,  held  parallel  to  their  length,  they  will  no 
longer  appear  coincident,  but  in  the  form  0f  two  di- 
din&  fpeflrums,  p  t  and  n  m  (fig.  6.),  eroding  one  an-  Fig  6 . 
other  in  the  middle,  like  the  letter  X  :  the  red  of  one 
fpe&rum  and  violet  of  the  other,  which  were  co¬ 
incident  at  NM,  being  parted  from  each  other  bv  a 
greater  re  fra  61  ion  of  the  violet  to  p  and  m ,  than  that 
of  the  red  to  n  and  /. 

This  experiment  may  be  further  diverfified  by  add¬ 
ing  two  other  prifms,  that  (hall  form  a  fpe6lrum  in  the 
fame  line,  and  contiguous  to  the  other  ;  by  which  not 
only  the  variety  of  figures,  but  the  viciffitude  of  colours, 
will  be  confiderably  augmented. 

VIII. 


is  to  be  reprefonted,  there  fhould  be  an  equal  quantity  of  engraving  on  the  red  and  yellow  plates  :  but  if  an  olive 
green,  the  yellow  plate  diould  be  engraved  much  deeper  than  the  red. 
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CHROMATICS. 


VIII.  The  diatonic  fcale  of  colours . 

The  illuftrious  Newton,  in  the  courfe  of  his  invefti- 
gations  of  the  properties  of  light,  difcovered  that  the 
length  of  the  fpaces  which  the  feven  primary  colours 
poffefs  in  the  fpe&rum,  exa&ly  correfponds  to  thofe 
of  chords  that  found  the  feven  notes  in  the  diatonic 
fcale  of  mufic  \  As  is  evident  by  the  following  experi¬ 
ment. 

On  a  paper  in  a  dark  chamber,  let  a  ray  of  light  be 
largely  refra&ed  into  the  fpedrum  AFTMGP  (fig. 
7.),  and  mark  the  precife  boundaries  of  the  feveral 
colours,  as  £,  cy  &c.  Draw  lines  from  thofe  points 
perpendicular  to  the  oppofite  fide,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  fpaces  M  r/F,  by  which  the  red  is  bounded  ; 
r-gef  by  which  the  orange  is  bounded;  q  p  e  d,  by 
which  the  yellow  is  bounded,  & c.  will  be  in  exaft  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  divifions  of  a  mufical  chord  for  the  notes 
of  an  o&ave  ;  that  is,  as  the  intervals  of  thefe  numbers 
%9  T»  4"  **%■>  -5-* 


IX.  Color  if c  mufc. 

Father  Caftel,  a  Frenchman,  in  a  curious  book  he 
has  publilhed  on  chromatics,  fuppofes  the  note  ut  to 
anfwer  to  blue  in  the  prifmatic  colours ;  the  note  re  to 
yellow,  and  mi  to  red.  The  other  tones  lie  refers  to  the 
intermediate  colours ;  from  whence  he  conftru&s  the 
following  gamut  of  colorific  mufic  : 


Ut 

Ut  fliarp 
Re 

Re  (harp 

Mi 

Fa 

Fa  (harp 
Sol 

Sol  (harp 
La 

La  (harp 

Si 

Ut 


Blue 

Sea  green 

Bright  green 

Olive  green 

Yellow 

Aurora 

'Orange 

Red 

Crimfon 
Violet 
Blue  violet 
Sky  blue 
Blue 


This  gamut,  according  to  this  plan,  is  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  fame  manner  for  the  following  o&ave  3  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  colours  are  to  be  more  vivid. 

He  fuppofes  that  thefe  colours,  by  ftriking  the  eye 
in  the  fame  fucceftion  as  the  founds  (to  which  he 
makes  them  analogous)  do  the  ear,  and  in  the  fame 
order  of  time,  they  will  produce  correfpondent  fen- 
fations  of  pleafure  in  the  mind.  It  is  on  thefe  general 
principles,  which  F.  Caftel  has  elucidated  in  his  trea- 
tife,  that  he  has  endeavoured,  though  with  little  fuccefs, 
to  eftablilb  his  ocular  harpfichord. 

The  conftru&ion  of  this  inftrument,  as  here  ex¬ 
plained,  will  (how  that  the  effe&s  produced  by  colours 
by  no  means  anfwer  thofe  of  founds,  and  that  the 
principal  relation  there  is  between  them  confifts  in 
the  duration  of  the  time  that  they  refpeftively  affe<R  the 
fenfes. 

Between  two  circles  of  pafteboard,  of  ten  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  AB  and  CD,  (fig*  8.),  ineiofe  a  hollow  pafte¬ 


board  cylinder  E,  18  inches  long.  Divide  this  cylin¬ 
der  into  fpaces  half  an  inch  wide,  by  a  fpiral  line  that 
runs  round  it  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  divide 
its  furface  into  fix  equal  parts  by  parallel  lines  drawn 
between  its  two  extremities:  as  is  expreffed  in  the 
figure. 

Let  the  circle  AB,  at  top,  be  open,  and  let  that  at 
bottom,  CD,  be  clofed,  and  fupported  by  an  axis  or 
fcrew,  of  half  an  inch  diameter,  which  muft  turn  free¬ 
ly  in  a  nut  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  we  (hall 
prefently  delcribe.  To  the  axis  juft  mentioned  adjuft:  * 
a  wooden  wheel  G,  of  two  inches  and  a  half  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  that  has  1 2  or  15  teeth,  which  take  the 
endlefs  fcrew  H.  Let  this  cylinder  be  inclofed  in  a 
box  ILMN  (fig.  9.)  whofe  bafe  is  fquare,  and  at 
whofe  bottom  there  is  a  nut,  in  which  the  axis  F 
turns.  Obferve  that  the  endlefs  fcrew  H  (hould  come 
out  of  the  box,  that  it  may  receive  the  handle  O,  by 
which  the  cylinder  is  to  be  turned. 

1  his  box  being  clofed  all  round,  place  over  it  a  tin 
covering  A,  which  will  be  perforated  in  different 
parts;  from  this  cover  there  inuft  hang  three  or  four 
lights,  fo  placed  that  they  may  ftrongly  illumine  the 
infide  of  the  cylinder.  In  one  fide  of  this  box  (which 
(hould  be  covered  with  pafteboard)  cut  eight  apertures, 
a,b>cyd,e,fg,h,  (fig.  9.)  of  half  an  inch  wide,  and  Fig. 
T  of  an  inch  high  ;  they  muft  be  dire&ly  over  each 
other,  and  the  diftance  between  them  muft  be  exa6lly 
two  inches.  It  is  by  thefe  openings,  which  here 
correfpond  to  the  mufical  notes,  that  the  various  co¬ 
lours.  analogous  to  them  are  to  appear ;  and  which 
being  placed  on  the  pafteboard  cylinder,  as  we  have 
(hown,  are  refle&ed  by  means  of  the  lights  placed 
within  it. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  when,  the  handle  O  is 
turned,  the  cylinder  in  confequence  rifing  half  an 
inch,  if  it  be  turned  five  times  round,  it  will  fuccef- 
fively  (how,  at  the  openings  made  in  the  fide  of  the 
box,  all  thofe  that  are  in  the  cylinder  itfelf,  and  which 
are  ranged  according  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  inclined 
lines  drawn  on  it.  It  is  therefore  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  notes  which  are  to  be  expreffed,  that 
the  apertures  on  the  cylinder  are  to  be  cut.  Obferve, 
that  the  fpace  between  two  of  the  parallel  lines  drawn 
vertically  on  the  cylinder,  is  equal  to  one  meafure  of 
time  ;  therefore,  for  every  turn  of  the  cylinder,  there 
are  fix  meafures,  and  thirty  meafures  for  the  air  that 
is  to  be  played  by  this  inftrument. 

The  (everal  apertures  being  made  in  the  fide  of  the 
cylinder,  in  conformity  to  the  notes  of  the  tune  that 
is.  to  be  expreffed,  they  are  to  be  covered  with  double 
pieces  of  very  thin  paper,  painted  on  both  fides  with 
the  colours  that  are  to  reprefent  the  mufical  notes. 

This  experiment  might  be  executed  in  a  different 
manner,  and  with  much  greater  extent ;  but  as  the 
entertainment  would  not  equal  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pence,  we  have  thought  it  fufficient  to  give  the  above 
piece,  by  which  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
how  far  the  analogy  fuppofed  by  F.  Caftel  really 
exms.  J 
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Chronic,  CHRONIC,  or  CHRONICAL,  among  phyficians,  an 
Chronicle,  appellation  given  to  difeafes  that  continue  a  lung  time  ; 

in  contradiftin&ion  to  tliofe  that  foon  terminate,  and 
are  called  acute. 

CHRONICLE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fpecies 
or  kind  of  hiffory  difpofed  according  to  the  order  of 
time,  and  agreeing  in  moll  refpedls  with  annals.  See 
Annals. 

Parian  CHRONICLE.  See  AtWNDELIAN  Marbles. 
Since  that  article  was  printed,  in  which  an  abftra<ft:  was 
given  of  Mr  Robertfon’s  doubts  and  obfervations  refpeft- 
ing  the  authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chronicle,  one  or 
twu  publications  have  appeared  in  anfwer,  but  none 
of  them  calculated  to  remove  the  objections,  or  mate¬ 
rially  to  affect  the  arguments  that  had  been  Hated  with 
fo  much  learning  and  ingenuity  again!!  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  ftri£tures,  however,  with  which  the  Monthly 
Reviewers  have  concluded  their  critique  of  Mr  Robert¬ 
fon’s  performance,  feem  to  merit  confideration. 

Review]  0°  Objection  I.  That  the  char  after  s  have  no  certain 

Jan.  17  Sp.  or  unequivocal  marks  of  antiquity ,  the  Reviewers  remark, 
that  this  feems  rather  to  be  an  anfwer  to  a  defender  of 
the  infeription,  than  an  objection.  If  a  zealous  parti- 
zan  of  the  marble  fhould  appeal  to  its  characters  and 
orthography,  as  decifive  proofs  of  its  being  genuine,  it 
would  be  proper  enough  to  anfwer,  that  thefe  circum- 
ftances  afford  no  certain  criterion  of  authenticity.  But 
in  this  word  certain  fculks  an  unlucky  ambiguity.  If 
it  means  demonffrative,  it  muff  be  allowed  that  no  in¬ 
feription  can  be  proved  to  be  certainly  genuine  from 
thefe  appearances  ;  but  if  it  means  no  more  than  high¬ 
ly  probable,  many  inferiptions  poflefs  fufficient  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  to  give  their  claims  this  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  true  queffion  is,  Has  not  the  Parian 
Chronicle  every  mark  of  antiquity  that  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  in  a  monument  claiming  the  age  of  2000  years  ? 
The  letters  r  and  X  are,  by  Mr  R.’s  own  confeffion, 
fuch  as  occur  in  genuine  inferiptions  ;  and  to  fay  in  an¬ 
fwer,  that  an  impoftor  might  copy  the  forms  of  thefe 
letters  from  other  inferiptions,  is  already  to  fuppofe 
the  infeription  forged,  before  it  is  rendered  probable 
by  argument.  The  learned  author  of  the  Differtation 
feems  to  betray  fome  doubt  of  his  own  concluffon  : 
for  he  adds,  p.  56.  “  that  the  antiquity  of  an  inferip¬ 
tion  can  never  be  proved  by  the  mere  form  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  beeaufe  the  moff  ;  ncient  charaders  are  as  eafily 
counterfeited  as  the  modern.”  But  this  objection  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  other  anc-icnt  inferiptions ; 
and  is  not  to  the  purpofe,  if  the  prefent  infeription  has 
any  peculiar  marks  uf  impoffure  in  its  characters  and 
orthography.  “  The  characters  do  not  referable  the 
Sigean,  the  Nemean,  or  the  Delian  inferiptions.”  Mr 
R.  anfwers  this  objection  himfclf,  by  adding,  “  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  more  ancient  date.”  The  op¬ 
pose  reafon  to  this  will  be  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  the 
other  objection,  “  that  they  do  not  refemble  the  Far- 
nefian  pillars  or  the  Alexandrian  MS.”  If  u  they 
differ  in  many  refpeCts  from  the  Marmor  Sandvicenfe,” 
they  may  be  prefumed  to  agree  in  many.  “  They 
feem  to  refemble  more  than  any  other,  the  alphabet 
taken  by  Montfau^on  from  the  marmor  Cyzictnum.” 
Ihus  it  appears  that  the  Parian  Chronicle  moff  nearly 
refembles  the  two  inferiptions,  to  whole  age  it  mpft 
nearly  approaches. 

When  Mr  R,  adds,  that  the  letters  “  are  fuch  as 


an  ordinary  ff one-cutter  would  probably  make,  if  lie  Chronicle, 
were  employed  to  engrave  a  Greek  infeription,  accord-  — *y— — 
ing  to  the  alphabet  now  in  ufe,”  he  muff  be  under- 
ftoud  cum  grano  falis.  The  engraver  of  a  fac-fimile 
generally  omits  fome  nice  and  minute  touches  in  ta¬ 
king  his  copy;  but,  even  with  this  abatement,  We  dare 
appeal  to  any  adept  in  Greek  calligraphy,  whether  the 
fpecimen  facing  p.  56.  will  juftiiy  our  author’s  obfer- 
vation  ?  “  The  fmall  letters  (O,  0,  &,)  intermixed 

among  the  larger,  have  an  air  of  affe&ation  and  arti¬ 
fice.”  Then  has  the  greater  part  of  ancient  inferip¬ 
tions  an  air  of  affeClation  and  artifice.  For  the  O  is 
perpetually  engraved  in  this  diminutive  fize  ;  and  Cl 
being  of  a  kindred  found,  and  0  of  a  kindred  fhape, 
how  can  we  wonder  that  all  three  fhould  be  reprefent- 
ed  of  the  fame  magnitude  ?  In  the  infeription  which, 
immediately  follows  the  marble  in  Dr  Chandler’s  edi¬ 
tion,  No.  xxiv.  thefe  very  three  letters  are  never  fo 
large  as  the  reff,  and  often  much  fmaller;  of  which 
there  are  inftances  in  the  three  firff  lines.  See  alfo 
two  medals  in  the  fecond  part  of  Dorville’s  Sicula, 

Tab.  xvi.  Numb.  7.  9. 

“  From  the  archaifms,  fuch  a  sty  AvxM^itxq  ty 
ip  Tlzg0(,  &c.  &c.  no  conclufion  can  be  drawn  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  infeription.”  Yet  fure- 
ly  every  thing  common  to  it  with  other  inferiptions, 
confeffedly  genuirie,  creates  a  reafonable  prefump- 
tion  in  its  favour.  “  But  what  reafon  could  there  be 
for  thefe  archaifms  in  the  Parian  Chronicle  ?  We  do 
not  ufually  find  them  in  Greek  writers  of  the  fame 
-age,  or  even  of  a  more  early  date.”  The  reafon  is, 
according  to  our  opinion,  that  fuch  archaifms  were 
then  in  ufe  :  this  we  know  from  other  inferiptions,  in 
which  fuch  archaifms  (or,  3s  our  author  afterwards 
calls  them,  harbarifms)  are  frequent.  Nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  the  Greek  writers,  unlefs  we  had 
their  autographs.  The  prefent  fyftem  of  orthography 
in  our  printed  Greek  books  is  out  of  the  queffion.  A- 
gain,  “  The  infeription  fometimes  adopts  and  fome- 
times  negle&s  thefe  archaifms,  as  in  lines  4,  1 2,  27, 

52,  63,  67.”  This  inconfiffeney  either  is  no  valid 
obje&ion,  or  if  it  ba  valid,  will  demolilh  not  only  al- 
moft  every  other  infeription,  but  almoft  every  writing 
whatfoever.  For  example,  in  the  infeription  juft 
quoted,  No.  xxiv.  we  find  reN  fixrtXzx,  1.  20.  and  orx M, 

?rs /xnv,  24.  A  little  farther,  N°  xxvi.  1.  31.  we  have 
?r  Mxywcrixs,  73*  8 1.  sIC  Mxyy/}<rix;,  and  106,  108. 
sKF  Mocyvyjtrias.  The  Corcyrean  infeription  (Montfau- 
^on,  Diar.  Ital.  p.  420.)  promifeuoufly  ufes  iKdxvufyjxxi 
and  iV'Sxnifypxi.  In  Englifh,  who  is  furprifed  to  find 
has  and  hath,  a  hand  and  an  hand ,  a  ufeful  and  an  ufe - 
ful,  in  the  works  of  the  fame  author  ?  We  could  pro¬ 
duce  inftances  of  this  inaccuracy  from  the  fame  page, 
nay  from  the  fame  fentence. 

u  The  authenticity  of  thofe  inferiptions,  in  which 
thefe  archaifms  appear,  muft  be  eftabliftied,  before 
they  can  be  produced  in  oppofition  to  the  prefent  ar¬ 
gument.”  This  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  rather 
too  fevere  a  reftri&ion.  If  no  infeription  may  be 
quoted  before  it  be  proved  genuine,  the  learned  author 
of  the  Differtation  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  con¬ 
futed  ;  for  nobody  will  engage  with  him  on  fuch  con¬ 
ditions.  Perhaps  the  reverfe  of  the  rule  will  be  thought 
more  equitable  ;  that  every  infeription  be  allowed  to 
be  genuine,  till  its  authenticity  be  rendered  doubtful 
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Chronicle,  by  probable  arguments.  We  will  conclude  this  head 
v  '  with  two  fhort  ohfervations.  In  Selden’s  copy,  1.  2 6. 
was-  written  nOHZIN,  which  the  later  editions  have  al¬ 
tered  to  nOtHSIN,  but  without  reafon,  the  other  be¬ 
ing  the  more  ancient  way  of  writing,  common  in  MSS. 
and  lb sne times  found  on  inferiptions.  (See  G.  Koen’s 
Notes  on  Gregorius  de  Diale&is ,  p.  30.)  In  1.  83.  the 
marble  has  KctXXtov,  for  which  Palmer  wifhed  to 
fub dilute  KuXXtov.  Dr  Taylor  refutes  him  from  the 
Marmor  Sandvicenfe ,  obferving  at  the  fame  time,  that 
this  orthography  occurs  in  no  other  place  whatever 
except  in  thefe  two  monuments.  Is  it  likely  that  two 
engravers  (hould  by  chance  coincide  in  the  fame  mif- 
take,  or  that  the  forger  of  the  Parian  Chronicle  (if  it 
be  forged)  fhould  have  feen  the  Marmor  Sandvicenfe, 
and  taken  notice  of  this  peculiarity  with  the  intention 
cif  afterward  employing  it  in  the  fabrication  of  an  im- 
pofture  ? 

The  reviewers  next  proceed  to  confider,  but  more 
briefly,  the  other  objections. 

II.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Chronicle  was  engraved 

for  private  ufe. —  1.  Becaufe  it  was  fuch  an  expence,  as 
few  learned  Greeks  were  able  to  off  rd.  If  only  a  few 
were  able  to  afford  it,  fome  one  of  thofe  few  might  be 
willing  to  incur  it.  But  let  Mr  R.  confider  how  like¬ 
ly  it  is  that  a  modern,  and  probably  a  needy  Greek, 
fhould  be  more  able  to  afford  it  in  the  laff  century,  than 
a  learned  Greek  2000  years  ago  !  2.  A  manufeript  is 

mere  readily  circulated .  Do  men  never  prefer  cumbrous 
fplendor  to  cheapnefs  and  convenience  ?  And  if  this 
com  poll  t  ion,  in  dead  of  being  engraved  on  marble,  had 
been  committed  to  parchment,  would  it  have  had  a 
better  chance  of  coming  down  to  the  prefent  age  ? 
Such  a  flying  (beet  would  foon  be  loft  5  or,  if  a  copy 
had,  by  miracle,  been  preferved  to  us,  the  objections 
to  its  being  genuine  would  be  more  plaufible  than  any 
that  have  been  urged  againft  the  infeription.  What 
Mr  If.  fays  about  the  errors  to  which  an  infeription  is 
liable,  &c.  will  only  prove  that  chronological  inferip- 
tions  ought  not  to  be  engraved  ;  but  not  that  they  ne¬ 
ver  were.  We  allow  that  the  common  method  of  wri¬ 
ting  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Pniladelphus  was  not  on 
stones.  But  it  was  common  enough  to  occur  to  the 
mind  of  any  perfon  who  wifhed  to  leave  behind  him  a 
memorial  at  once  of  his  learning  and  magnificence. 

III.  This  obje&ion,  that  the  marble  does  not  appear 

to  be  engraved  by  public  authority,  we  ftiall  readily  ad¬ 
mit,  though  Bentley  (Diff.  on  Phalaris,  p.  251.)  leans 
to  the  contrary  opinion.  In  explaining  this  objection, 
the  learned  differtator  obferves,  that  though  the.  ex- 
prtftion,  uc%ovros  ly  would  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that 

the  infeription  related  to  Paros,  not  a  fingle  circum- 
ftance  in  the  hiftory  of  that  ifland  is  mentioned.  But 
this  expreftion  only  fliow's  that  the  author  was  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Paros,  and  intended  to  give  his  readers  a 
clue,  or  parapegma,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  might 
adjuft  the  general  chronology  of  Greece  to  the  dates 
of  their  own  hiftory.  “  It  is  as  abfurd  as  would  be  a 
marble  in  Jamaica  containing  the  revolutions  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  We  fee  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  a  book  to 
be  written  in  Jamaica  containing  the  revolutions  6f 
England.  The  natives  of  Paros  were  not  uninterefted 
in  events  relating  to  the  general  hiftory  of  Greece, 
particularly  of  Athens  j  and  how  can  we  tell  whether 
the  author  were  an  inquilinus ,  or  a  native  of  the  ifland  5 
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whether  he  thought  it  a  place  beneath  his  care  ;  or  chronicle, 
whether  he  had  devoted  a  feparate  infeription  to  the  — y-— j 
chronology  ot  Paros  ? 

I  V.  It  has  been  frequently  obferved ,  that  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Grecian  Ivjlory  are  involved  in  darknefs  and 
confujion .  Granted.  It  follows,  then,  that  “  an  author 
who  (hould  ajtempt  to  fettle  the  dates  of  the  earlier  pe¬ 
riods  would  frequently  contradiCt  preceding,  and  be  con¬ 
tradicted  bv  fubfequent,  writers  *  that  he  would  natu¬ 
rally  fall  into  miftakes  5  and  at  beft  could  only  hope  to 
adopt  the  moft  probable  fyftem.  But  the  difficulty  of 
the  talk,  or  the  impoflibility  of  fuccefs,  are  not  fufficient 
to  prove  that  no  man  has  been  rafh  or  road  enough  to 
make  the  attempt.”  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that 
many  have  made  it.  What  a  number  of  difeordant 
opinions  has  Mr  R.  himfelf  given  us  from  the  ancients 
concerning  the  age  of  Homer  >  This  confideration 
will  in  part  obviate  another  objection,  that  the  Parian 
Chronicle  does  not  agree  with  any  ancient  author. 

For  if  the  ancients  contradiCt  one  another,  how  could 
it  follow  more  than  one  of  them  ?  and  why  might  not 
the  author,  without  any  imputation  of  ignorance  or 
rafhnefs,  fometimes  depart  from  them  all  ?  If  indeed 
he  difagrees  with  them  when  they  are  unanimous,  it 
might  furnifli  matter  for  fufpicion  :  though  even  this 
would  be  far  from  a  decifive  argument,  unlefs  the  an¬ 
cients  were  fo  extremely  unlike  the  moderns,  as  never 
to  be  fond  of  Angular  and  paradoxical  pofttions. 

V.  7  his  Chronicle  is  not  once  mentioned  by  any  writer 
of  antiquity .  How  many  of  thofe  inferiptions,  which 
are  preferved  to  the  prefent  day,  are  mentioned  by 
claflical  authors  ?  Verrius  Flaccus  compofed  a  Roman 
kalendar,  which,  as  a  monument  of  his  learning  and 
induftry,  was  engraved  on  marble,  and  fixed  in  the  moft 
public  part  of  Prenefte.  Fragments  of  this  very  ka¬ 
lendar  were  lately  dug  up  at  Prenefte,  and  have  been 
p obi i filed  by  a  learned  Italian.  Now  if  the  paffage 
of  Suetonius,  which  informs  us  of  this  circumftance, 
had  been  loft,  would  the  filence  of  the  Latin  writers 
prove  that  the  fragments  were  not  genuine  remains  of 
antiquity  >  It  may  be  faid  that  the  cafes  are  not  pa¬ 
rallel  ^  for  not  a  fingle  author  mentions  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  whereas  Suetonius  does  mention  Verriu^s 
Roman  kalendar.  io  this  we  anfwer,  It  is  dangerous 
to  deny  the  authenticity  of  any  monument  on  the 
flender  probability  of  its  being  cafually  mentioned  by 
a  fingle  author.  We  ftiall  alfo  obferve,  that  this  faCt 
of  the  Hemicyclium  of  Verrius  will  anfwer  fome  part  of 
the  Differtator’s  fecond  objeaion  :  “  The  Parian  Chro¬ 
nicle  is  not  an  infeription  that  might  have  been  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  private  library.”  Why  not  ?  it  is  of  no 
extraordinary  bulk  ;  and  might  formerly  have  been 
concealed  in  a  private  library,  or  in  a  private  room, 
with  as  much  eafe  as  many  inferiptions  are  now  con¬ 
cealed  in  very  narrow  fpaces.  But  unlefs  this  monu¬ 
ment  were  placed  in  fome  confpieuous  part  of  the 
ifland,  and  obtruded  itfelf  on  the  notice  of  every  tra¬ 
veller,  the  wonder  will  in  great  meafure  ceafe  why  it 
is  never  quoted  by  the  ancients.  Of  the  nine  authors 
named  in  p.  109,  had  any  one  ever  vifited  Paros  ?  If 
Paufanias  had  travelled  thither,  and  publifhed  his  de- 
feription  of  the  place,  we  might  perhaps  expeCt  to 
find  fome  mention  of  this  marble  in  fo  curious  and  in- 
quifitive  a  writer.  But  though  the  infeription  exifted, 
and  were  famous  at  Paros,  there  feems  no  necefiity  for 
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Chronicle,  any  of  the  authors  whofe  works  are  Hill  extant  to  have 
\m  ,  v— .  *  known1  or  recorded  it.  If  there  be,  let  this  learned 
antagonid  point  out  the  place  where  this  mention 
ought  to  have  been  made.  If  any  perfons  were  bound 
by  a  dronger  obligation  than  others  to  fpeak  of  the 
Parian  infcription,  they  mud  be  the  profeffed  chrono- 
iogers  5  but  alas!  we  have  not  the  entire  works  of  fo 
much  as  a  fingle  ancient  chronologer  :  it  is  therefore 
impodible  to  determine  whether  this  Chronicle  were 
quoted  by  any  ancient.  And  fuppofing  it  had  been 
feen  by  fome  ancient,  whofe  writings  dill  remain,  why 
Ihould  he  make  particular  mention  of  it?  Many  au¬ 
thors,  as  we  know  from  their  remains,  very  freely  co¬ 
pied  their  predeceffors  without  naming  them.  Others, 
finding  only  a  colle&ion  of  bare  events  in  the  infcrip¬ 
tion,  without  hidorical  proofs  or  reafons,  might  entire¬ 
ly  negleft  it,  as  deferving  no  credit.  Mr  R.  feems  to 
lay  much  drefs  on  the  precife,  exa£t,  and  particular 
fpecification  of  the  events,  p.  109.  But  he  ought  to 
refle£t,  that  this  abrupt  and  pofitive  method  of  fpeak- 
ing  is  not  only  ufual,  but  neceffary,  in  fuch  fhort  fy- 
ftems  of  chronology  as  the  marble  contains,  where 
events  only,  and  their  dates,  are  fet  down,  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  any  examination  of  evidences  for  and  againd, 
without  dating  any  computation  of  probabilities,  or 
deduction  of  reafons.  When  therefore  a  chronological 
writer  had  undertaken  to  reduce  the  general  hidory  of 
Greece  into  a  regular  and  confident  fydem,  admitting 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  this  infcription,  what 
grounds  have  we  to  believe  that  he  would  fay  any 
thing  about  it  ?  Either  his  fydem  coincided  with  the 
Chronicle  or  not :  if  it  coincided,  he  would  very  pro¬ 
bably  difdain  to  prop  his  own  opinions  with  the  un- 
fupported  affertions  of  another  man,  who,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  was  not  better  informed  than  himlelf.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  differed  from  the  authority  of  the 
marble,  he  might  think  it  a  fuperfluous  exertion  of 
complaifance,  to  refute,  by  formal  demondration,  a 
Writer  who  had  chofen  to  give  no  reafons  for  his  own 
opinion.  We  (hall  pafs  hence  to 

Obje&ion  VII.  With  refpeft  to  the  parachronifms 
that  Mr  R.  produces,  we  (hall  without  hefitation  grant 
that  the  author  of  the  infcription  may  have  committed 
fome  midakes  in  his  chronology,  as  perhaps  concern¬ 
ing  Phidon,  whom  he  feems  to  have  confounded  with 
another  of  the  fame  name,  &c.  But  thefe  midakes 
will  not  conclude  againd  the  antiquity  of  the  infcrip¬ 
tion,  unlefs  we  at  the  fame  time  reje&  many  of  the 
principal  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  have  been 
convi&ed  of  fimilar  errors.  We  return  therefore  to 

Obje&ion  VI.  Some  of  the  fa&s  feem  to  have  been 
taken  from  authors  of  a  later  date .  We  have  endea¬ 
voured  impartially  to  examine  and  compare  the  paffages 
quoted  in  proof  of  this  obje&ion  ;  but  we  are  obliged 
to  confefs,  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  fainted  traces  of 
theft  or  imitation.  One  example  only  deferves  to  be 
excepted  5  to  which  we  (hall  therefore  pay  particular 
attention. 

“  The  names  of  fix,  and,  if  the  lacunas  are  proper¬ 
ly  fupplied,  the  names  of  twelve  cities,  appear  to  have 
been  engraved  on  the  marble,  exa£Uy,  as  we  find  them 
in  /Elian’s  Various  Hidory.  But  there  is  not  any 
imaginable  reafon  for  this  particular  arrangement.  It 
does  not  correfpond  with  the  time  of  their  foundation, 
with  their  fituation  in  Ionia,  with  their  relative  impor- 
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tance,  or  with  the  order  ih  which  they  are  placed  by  Chronicle, 
other  eminent  hidorians.”  v*’— 

The  chance  of  fix  names,  fays  Mr  R.  being  placed 
by  two  authors  in  the  fame  order,  is  as  I  to  720  j  of 
12,  as  1  to  479,001,600.  u  It  is  therefore  utterly 
improbable  that  thefe  names  would  have  been  placed 
in  this  order  on  the  marble,  if  the  author  of  the  in¬ 
fcription  had  not  tranfcribed  them  from  the  hidorian.” 

On  this  argument  we  (hall  obferve,  id,  That  the 
very  contrary  conclufion  might  poflibly  be  jud,  that 
the  hidorian  tranfcribed  from  the  infcription.  Yet  we 
fnall  grant  that  in  the  prefent  cafe  this  is  improbable, 
efpecially  if  the  author  of  the  Various  Hidory  be  the 
fame  ./Elian,  who,  according  to  Philodratus,  Vit.  So- 
phid.  II.  31.  never  quitted  Italy  in  his  life.  But  an 
intermediate  writer  might  have  copied  the  marble,  and 
./Elian  might  have  been  indebted  to  him.  2dly,  We 
fee  no  reafon  to  allow,  that  the  lacunce  are  properly 
fupplied.  Suppofe  we  fhould  affert,  that  the  names 
dood  originally  thus  :  Miletus,  Ephefus,  Erythree, 
Clazomene,  Lebedos,  Chios,  Phocsea,  Colophon,  Myus, 

Priene,  Samos,  Teos.  In  this  arrangement,  only  four 
names  would  be  together  in  the  fame  order  with 
./Elian  *,  and  from  thefe  Miletus  mud  be  excepted,  be- 
caufe  there  is  an  obvious  reafon  for  mentioning  that 
city  fird.  Three  only  will  then  remain  }  and  furely 
that  is  too  dight  a  refemblance  to  be  condrued  into  an 
imitation.  For  Paufanias  and  Paterculus,  quoted  by 
our  author,  p.  154,  have  both  enumerated  the  fame 
twelve  cities,  and  both  agree  in  placing  the  five  lad  in 
the  fame  order  j  nay,  the  fix  lad,  if  Vodius’s  conje&ure 
that  TEUM  ought  to  be  inferted  in  Paterculus  after 
Myum  TEM,  be  as  true  as  it  is  plaufible.  But  who 
imagines  that  Paufanias  had  either  opportunity  or  in¬ 
clination  to  copy  Paterculus  ?  3dly,  Allowing  that  the 
names  were  engraved  on  the  marble  exa&ly  in  the  or¬ 
der  that  ./Elian  has  chofen,  is  there  no  way  of  folving 
the  phenomenon  but  by  fuppofing  that  one  borrowed 
from  the  other  ?  Seven  authors  at  lead  (Mr  R.  feems 
to  fay  more,  p.  154,  155.)  mention  the  colonization  of 
the  fame  cities :  how  many  authors  now  lod  may  we 
reafon  ably  conje&ure  to  have  done  the  fame  ?  If  there¬ 
fore  the  compofer  of  the  Chronicle  and  /Elian  light¬ 
ed  on  the  fame  authors,  the  former  would  probably 
preferve  the  fame  arrangement  that  he  found,  becaufe 
in  tranferibing  a  lid  of  names,  he  could  have  no  temp¬ 
tation  to  deviate  $  and  the  latter  would  certainly  ad¬ 
here  faithfully  to  his  original,  becaufe  he  is  a  notori¬ 
ous  and  fervile  plagiarid.  Mr  R.  indeed  thinks, 

p.  1 58,  that  if  a  fucceeding  writer  had  borrowed  the 
words  of  the  infcription,  he  would  not  have  fuppreffed 
the  name  of  the  author.  This  opinion  mud  fall  to  the 
ground,  if  it  be  lhown  that  /Elian  was  accudomed  to 
fupprefs  the  names  of  the  authors  to  whom  he  was 
obliged.  /Elian  has  given  a  lid  of  fourteen  celebra¬ 
ted  gluttons  ;  and  elfe where,  another  of  twenty-eight 
drunkards  (from  which,  by  the  way,  it  appears,  that 
people  were  apt  to  eat  and  drink  rather  too  freely  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  times)  \  and  both  thefe  lids 
contain  exactly  the  fame  names  in  the  fame  order 
with  Atheneus.  Now  it  is  obfervable,  that  four¬ 
teen  names  may  be  tranfpofed  87,178,291,200  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  and  that  twenty-eight  names  admit  of 
304,888,344,611,713,860,501,504,000,000  different 
tranfpofitions,  &c.  &c.  /Elian  therefore  tranfcribed 
N  them 
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them  from  Atheneus:  yet  AElian  never  mentions  Athe- 
neiis  in  his  Various  Hiltory.  So  that  whether  ./Elian 
conit d  from  the  marble,  or  only  drew  from  a  common 
fource,  he  might,  and  very  probably  would,  conceal 
his  authority. 

VIII.  The  hiftory  of  the  dif cover y  of  the  Marbles  is 
obfcure  and  unfa tis factory. 

In  p.  169,  it  is  faid  to  be  u  related  with  fufpicious 
circumftances,  and  without  any  of  thofe  clear  and  un¬ 
equivocal  evidences  which  always  difcriminate  truth 
from  falfehood.”  The  queftion  is  then  finally  decided. 
If  the  infcription  has  not  any  of  thofe  evidence*  which 
truth  always  poflefles,  and  which  falfehood  always 
wants,  it  is  mod  certainly  forged.  The  learned  dif- 
fertator  feems  for  a  moment  to  have  forgotten  the  mo- 
deft  character  of  a  doubter ,  and  to  perfonate  the  dog¬ 
matic.  But  waving  this,  we  fhall  add,  that,  as  far 
as  we  can  fee,  no  appearance  of  fraud  is  difcoverable 
in  any  part  of  the  tranfa&ion.  The  hidory  of  many 
infcriptions  is  related  in  a  manner  equally  unfatisfa&o- 
ry  ;  and  if  it  could  be  clearly  proved  that  the  marble 
was  dug  up  at  Paros,  what  could  be  eafier  for  a  critic, 
who  is  determined  at  any  rate  to  objeCt,  than  to  fay, 
that  it  was  buried  there  in  order  to  be  afterward  dug 
up  ?  If  the  perfon  who  brought  this  treafure  to  light 
had  been  charged  on  the  fpot  with  forging  it,  or  con¬ 
curring  in  the  forgery,  and  had  then  refufed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  external  evidences  of  its  authenticity,  we 
ihould  have  a  right  to  quedion,  or  perhaps  to  deny, 
that  it  was  genuine.  But  no  fuch  ohje&ion  having 
been  made  or  hinted,  at  the  original  time  of  its  difco- 
very,  it  is  unreafonable  to  require  fuch  teCimony  as  it 
is  now  impoflible  to  obtain.  “  There  is  nothing  faid 
of  it  in  Sir  T.  Roe’s  negotiations.”  What  is  the  in¬ 
ference  ?  That  Sir  Thomas  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  fpurious,  or  forged  it,  or  was  privy  to 
the  forgery  ?  Surely  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  pre¬ 
tended.  But  let  our  author  account  for  the  circum- 
dance  if  he  can.  To  us  it  feems  of  no  confequence  on 
either  fide.  “  Pierefc  made  no  effort  to  recover  this 
precious  relic  ;  and  from  this  compofure  lie  feems  to 
have  entertained  fome  fecret  fufpicions  of  its  authenti¬ 
city.”  Pierefc  would  have  had  no  chance  of  recover¬ 
ing  it  after  it  was  in  the  poffefTion  of  Lord  Arundel’s 
agents.  He  was  either  a  real  or  a  pretended  patron  of 
letters  ;  and  it  became  him  to  affeCt  to  be  pleafed  that 
the  infcription  had  come  into  England,  and  was  illu- 
Rrated  by  his  learned  friend  Selden.  John  F.  Grono- 
vius  had,  with  great  labour  and  expence,  collated  An¬ 
na  Comnena’s  Alcxiades,  and  intended  to  publifh  them. 
While  he  was  waiting  for  fome  other  collations,  they 
were  intercepted,  and  the  work  was  published  by  an¬ 
other.  As  foon  as  Gronovius  heard  this  unpleafant 
news,  he  anfyvered,  that  learned  men  were  engaged  in 
a  common  caufe  ;  that  if  one  prevented  another  in  any 
publication,  he  ought  rather  to  be  thanked  for  light¬ 
ening  the  burden,  than  blamed  for  interfering.  But 
who  would  conclude  from  this  anfwer,  that  Gron  vius 
thought  the  Alexiades  fpurious,  or  not  worthy  of  any 
regard  ? 

Mr  R.  calculates,  that  the  venders  of  the  marble  re¬ 
ceived  200  pieces.  But  here  again  we  are  left  in  the 
dark,  unlefs  we  knew  the  precife  value5  of  thefe  pieces. 
Perhaps  they  might  be  equal  to  an  hundred  of  our 
pounds,  perhaps  only  to  fifty.  Befides,  as  they  at  firfl 


bargained  with  Samfon,  Pierefc’s  fuppofed  Jew  agent,  Chronicle, 

for  fifty  pieces  only,  they  could  not  have  forged  the  — y-w 

infcription  with  the  clear  prqfpeft  of  receiving  more  j 
neither  does  it  appear  that  they  were  paid  by  Samfon. 

It  is  fully  as  reafonable  to  fuppofe  fraud  on  the  one 

fide  as  on  the  other  ;  and  if  Samfon,  after  having  the 

marble  in  his  pofifeflion,  refufed  or  delayed  to  pay  the 

fum  flipulated,  he  might,  in  confequence  of  fuch  refu- 
fal  or  delay,  be  thrown  into  prifon,  and  might,  in  re¬ 
venge,  damage  the  marble  before  the  owners  could  re¬ 
cover  it.  We  own  this  account  of  ours  to  be  a  ro¬ 
mance  ;  but  it  is  lawful  to  combat  romance  with  ro¬ 
mance. 

IX.  The  world  has  been  frequently  impofed  upon  by 
fpurious  boohs  and  infcriptions  ;  and  therefore  we  fljould 
be  extremely  cautious  with  regard  to  what  we  receive 
under  the  venerable  name  of  antiquity . 

Much  truth  is  obfervable  in  this  remark.  But  the 
danger  lies  in  applying  fuch  general  apophthegms  to 
particular  cafes.  In  the  firfl  place,  it  mud  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  no  forged  books  will  exactly  fuit  Mr  R.’s 
purpofe,  but  fuch  as  pretend  to  be  the  author’s  own 
hand-writing ;  nor  any  infcriptions,  but  fuch  as  are 
flill  extant  on  the  original  materials,  or  fuch  as  were* 
known  to  be  extant  at  the  time  of  their  pretended  dis¬ 
covery.  Let  the  argument  be  bounded  by  thefe  li¬ 
mits,  and  the  number  of  forgeries  will  be  very  much 
reduced.  We  are  not  in  pofltflion  of  Cyriacus  Anco- 
nitanus’s  book*,  but  if  we  were  governed  by  authority, 
we  Ihould  think  that  the  teflimony  of  Reinefius  in  his 
favour  greatly  overbalances  all  that  Auguflinus  has  faid 
to  his  prejudice.  The  opinion  of  Reinefius  is  of  the 
more  weight,  becaufe  he  fufpeCts  Urfinus  of  publifiiing 
counterfeit  monuments.  We  like  wife  find  the  moil 
eminent  critics  of  the  prefent  age  quoting  Cyriacus 
without  fufpicion  (Vid.  Ruhnken.  in  Timcei  Lex.  Plat, 
p.  10.  apud  Keen,  ad  Gregor,  p.  140.).  The  do&rine 
advanced  in  the  citation  from  Hardouin  is  exa&ly  con¬ 
formable  to  that  writer’s  ufual  paradoxes.  He  wanted 
to  dedroy  the  credit  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  wri¬ 
ters.  But  infcriptions  hung  like  a  milldone  about  the 
neck  of  his  project.  Fie  therefore  refolved  to  make 
fure  work,  ana  to  deny  the  genuinenefs  of  as  many  as 
he  faw  convenient  :  to  effeCt  which  purpofe,  he  in¬ 
trenches  himfelf  in  a  general  accufation.  If  the  author 
of  the  difiertation  had  quoted  a  few  more  paragraphs 
from  Hardouin,  in  which  he  endeavours,  after  his  man¬ 
ner,  to  fhow  the  forgery  of  fome  infcriptions,  he  would 
at  once  have  adminidered  the  poifon  and  the  antidote. 

But  to  the  reveries  of  that  learned  madman,  refpeft- 
ing  Greek  fuppofititious  compofitions  of  this  nature, 
we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  oppofing  the  fentiments 
of  a  modern  critic,  whofe  judgment  on  the  fubjedl  of 
fpurious  infcriptions  will  not  be  difputed.  Maffei,  in 
the  introduction  to  the  third  book,  c.  1.  p.  51.  of  bis 
admirable,  though  unfinifhed,  work,  de  Arte  Critica 
Lapidana,  ufes  thefe  words  :  Infcriptionum  Greece  lo~ 
quentium  commcntitias ,  f  cum  Latinis  comparernus ,  de- 
prehendi  paucas ;  neque  enim  utlum  ornnino  eft,  in  tanta 
debac ch  antiurn  falfariorum  libidine ,  monument i  genus,  in 
quod  iifibi  minus  licere  put  aver  int.  Argumento  eft,  pan - 
cifftmas  ufque  in  hanc  diem  ab  eruditis  viris ,  et  in  hoc  li¬ 
ter  arum  genere  plurimum  verfatis  rejcBas  ejfe ,  falftque 
damnatas . 

Bocks  of  CHRONICLES ,  a  canonical  writing  of  the 
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v,  •  i  „  Old  Teftament.  It  is  uncertain  which  were  written 
r°ny1C  eS<  fir ft  9  The  Books  of  Kings,  or  The  Chronicles ,  fince  they 
each  refer  to  the  other.  However  it  be,  the  latter  is 
often  more  full  and  comprehenfive  tfian  the  former. 
Whence  the  Greek  interpreters  call  thefe  two  books 
n oc^ocXit7T6^ivoif  Supplements ,  Additions ,  or  things  omit¬ 
ted,  becaufe  they  contain  fome  circumftances  which  are 
omitted  in  the  other  hiftorical  books.  The  Jews  make 
but  one  book  of  the  Chronicles,  under  the  title  of  Di - 
bre-Hniamim ,  i.  e.  Journals  or  Annals.  Ezra  is  ge¬ 
nerally  believed  to  be  the  author  of  thefe  books.  It  is 
certain  they  were  written  after  the  end  of  the  Babylo- 
nifti  captivity  and  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  iait  chapter  of  the  fe- 
cond  book. 

The  Chronicles ,  or  Paraleipomena ,  are  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  all  the  facred  hiftory,  from  the  beginning  of 
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the  Jewifh  nation  to  their  firft  return  from  the  capti-  Chrono- 
vity,  taken  out  of  thofe  books  of  the  Bible  which  we  £iam» 
ftill  have,  and  out  of  other  annals  which  the  author 
had  then  by  him.  The  defign  of  the  writer  was  to 
give  the  Jews  a  feries  of  their  hiftory.  Fhe  firft  book 
relates  to  the  rife  and  propagation  of  the  people  of 
Ifratl  from  Adam,  and  gives  a  pundlual  and  exa&  ac¬ 
count  of  the  reign  of  David.  The  fecond  book  fets 
down  the  prog  refs  and  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
to  the  very  year  of  their  return  from  the  Babylonifh 
captivity. 

CHRONOGRAM,  a  fpecies  of  falfe  wit,  confift- 
ing  in  this,  that  a  certain  date  or  epocha  is  expreflfed 
by  numeral  letters  of  one  or  more  verfes  ;  fuch  is  that 
which  makes  the  motto  of  a  m  dal  ftruck  by  Guftavus 
Adolphus  in  1632: 

ChrlftVs  DVX  5  ergo  trlVMphVs. 
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TREATS  of  time,  the  method  of  meafuring  its 
parts,  and  adapting  thefe,  when  diftinguiftitd  by 
proper  marks  and  characters,  to  paft  tranfaflions,  for 
,  the  illuftration  of  hiftory.  This  feience  therefore  con- 
Howdivi-  fifts  of  two  parts.  The  firft  treats  of  the  proper  mea- 
ded.  furement  of  time,  and  the  adjuftment  of  its  feveral  di- 

vifions  ;  the  fecond,^  of  fixing  the  dates  of  the  various 
events  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  ranging  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feveral  divifions  of  time,  in  the  order  in 
a  which  they  happened. 

Chronolo-  Chronology,  comparatively  fpeaking,  is  but  of  mo- 
gy  on-  dern  date.  The  ancient  poets  appear  to  have  been  en- 
he  an*  t0  tirely  unacquainted  with  it  ;  and  Homer,  the  moft  ce¬ 
dents!"  lebrated  of  them  all,  mentions  nothing  like  a  formal 
kalendar  in  any  part  of  his  writings.  In  the  moft  early 
periods,  the  only  meafurement  of  time  was  by  the  fea- 
fons,  the  revolutions  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and  many 
ages  muft  have  elapfed  before  the  mode  of  computation 
by  dating  events  came  into  general  ufe.  Several  een- 
5  tunes  intervened  between  the  era  of  the  Olympic  games 
Inaccurate  and  the  firft  hiftorians }  and  feveral  more  between  thefe 
methods  of  an(]  the  firft  authors  of  chronology.  When  time  firft 
computing  fiegan  to  be  reckoned,  we  find  its  meafures  very  inde- 
mad/ufe1^  terminate.  The  fucceftion  of  Juno’s  priefteftes  at  Ar- 
of.  gos  ferved  Hellanicus  for  the  regulation  of  his  narra¬ 

tive  )  while  Ephorus  reckoned  his  matters  by  genera¬ 
tions.  Even  in  the  hiftories  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy¬ 
dides,  we  find  no  regular  dates  for  the  events  record¬ 
ed:  nor  was  there  any  attempt  to  eftablifti  a  fixed  era, 
until  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  attemp¬ 
ted  it  by  comparing  and  corre£ling  the  dates  of  the  O- 
lympiads,  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  fucceftion  of 
the  priefteftes  of  Juno  at  Argos.  Eratofthenes  and  A- 
pollodorus  digefted  the  events  recorded  by  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fucceftion  of  the  Olympiads  and  of  the 
Spartan  kings. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  meafures  of  time  in  the  moft 
early  periods  renders  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times  equal¬ 
ly  uncertain  *,  and  even  after  the  invention  of  dates 
and  eras,  we  find  the  ancient  hiftorians  very  inatten¬ 
tive  to  them,  and  inaccurate  in  their  computations. 
Frequently  their  eras  and  years  were  reckoned  dif¬ 


ferently  without  their  being  fenfible  of  it,  or  at  leaft 
without  giving  the  reader  any  information  concerning 
it  ;  a  circumftance  which  has  rendered  the  fragments 
of  their  works  now  remaining  of  very  little  ufe  to  po¬ 
ll  erity.  The  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  writers  are  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged  to  be  fabulous ;  and  Strabo  ac¬ 
quaints  us,  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the  other  early  4 
hiftorians  of  Greece,  were  ill  informed  and  credulous.  Ancient  hi- 
Hence  the  difagreement  among  the  ancient  hiftorians, 
and  the  extreme  confufion  and  contradiftion  we  meet^J^ 
with  on  comparing  their  works.  Hellanicus  and  Acu- 
filaus  difagreed  about  their  genealogies  ;  the  latter  ge- 
je£led  the  traditions  of  Hefiod.  Timeeus  accufed  E- 
phorus  of  falfehood,  and  the  reft  of  the  world  accufed 
Timeeus.  The  moft  fabulous  legends  were  impofed 
on  the  world  by  Herodotus  ;  and  even  Thucydides  and 
Diodorus,  generally  accounted  able  hiftorians,  have 
been  convi61ed  of  error.  The  chronology  of  the  La¬ 
tins  is  ftill  more  uncertain.  The  records  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  deftroyed  by  the  Gauls  j  and  Fabius  Pic- 
tor,  the  moft  ancient  of  their  hiftorians,  was  obliged 
to  borrow  the  greateft  part  of  his  information  from  the 
Greeks.  In  other  European  nations  the  chronology 
is  ftill  more  imperfe£l  and  of  a  later  date  •,  and  even 
in  modern  times,  a  confiderable  degree  of  confufion 
and  inaccuracy  has  arifen  from  want  of  attention  in  the 
hiftorians  to  afeertain  the  dates  and  epochs  with  preci- 
fion.  5 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  obvious  how  necefiary  Utility  of 
a  proper  fyftem  of  chronology  muft  be  for  the  right  chronology, 
underftanding  of  hiftory,  and  likewife  how  very  diffi-  of  chro“ 
cult  it  muft  be  to  eftablifh  fuch  a  fyftem.  In  this,  n°c°ger?> 
however,  feveral  learned  men  have  excelled,  particu¬ 
larly  Julius  Africanus,  Eufebius  of  Ceefarea,  George 
Cyncelle,  John  of  Antioch,  Dennis,  Petau,  Cluviar, 

Calvifius,  Uftier,  Simfon,  Marftiam,  Blair,  and  Play¬ 
fair.  It  is  founded,  I.  On  aftronomical  obfervations, 
particularly  of  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  calculations  of  the  eras  and  years  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations.  2.  The  teftimonies  of  credible  authors. 

3.  Thofe  epochs  in  hiftory  which  are  fo  well  attefted 
and  determined,  that  they  have  never  been  contro¬ 
ls  2  verted. 
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verted. .  4.  Ancient  medals,  coins,  monuments,  and 
infcriptions.  .  None  of  thefe,  however,  can  be  fuffi- 
ciently  intelligible  without  an  explanation  of  the  firft 
part,  which,  we  have  already  obferved,  confiders  the 
divifions  of  time,  and  of  which  therefore  we  (ball  treat 

6  in  the  firft  place. 

Of  the  di-  1  he  mod  obvious  divifion  of  time  is  derived  from  the 
vifion  of  apparent  revolutions  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  particular- 
diystm  °  t^5e  ^un>  by  the  viciffitudes  of  day  and 

night  becomes  evident  to  the  mod  barbarous  and  ig¬ 
norant  nations.  In  drift  propriety  of  fpeech,  the  word 
ddjj  fignifies  only  that  portion  of  time  during  which 
the  fun  diffufes  light  on  any  part  of  the  earth  ;  but  in 
the  mod  comprehenfible  fenfe,  it  includes  the  night 
alfo,  and  is  called  by  chronologers  a  civil  day  ;  by 
adronomers  a  natural,  and  fometimes  an  artificial 

7  da'V‘ 

Civil,  folar,  ~  By  a  civil  day  is  meant  the  interval  betwixt  the 
&c.  days  fun’s  departure  from  any  given  point  in  the  heavens 
e  nec  •  and  next  return  to  the  fame,  with  as  much  more  as 
anfwers  to  its  diurnal  motion  eadward,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  59  minutes  and  8  feconds  of  a  degree,  or  3  mi¬ 
nutes  and  57  feconds  of  time.  It  is  alfo  called  a  folar 
day,  and  is  longer  than  a  fdereal  one,  infomuch  that, 
if  the  former  be  divided  into  24  equal  parts  or  hours, 
the  latter  will  confift  only  of  23  hours  56  minutes. 
The  apparent  inequality  of  the  fun’s  motion,  likewife, 
arifing  from  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  produces  an¬ 
other  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  days  :  and  hence 
the  difference  betwixt  real  and  apparent  time,  fo  that 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  fun  cannot  always  be  a  true 
meafure  of  duration.  Thofe  inequalities,  however, 
are.  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  general  ftandard, 
which  furnifhes  an  exa&  meafure  throughout  the  year  ; 
whence  arifes  the  difference  between  mean  and  appa¬ 
rent  time,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Astro- 
8  NOMY. 

Different  There  have  been  very  confiderable  differences  among 
ways  of  nations  with  regard  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of 

th^Wiif-  r^6Ir  r T^e  be&Innin&  the  day  was  counted 
fling  of  the  frnnfe  by  the  Babylonians,  Syrians,  Perfians, 
da y.  and  Indians.  The  civil  day  of  the  Jews  was  begun 

from  funrife,  and  their  facred  one  from  funfet  ;  the 
latter  mode  of  computation  being  followed  by  the  A- 
thenians,  Arabs,  ancient  Gauls  and  other  European 
nations.  According  to  fome,  the  Egyptians  began 
their  day  at  funfet,  while  others  are  of  opinion  that 
they  computed  from  noon  or  from  funrife  ;  and  Pliny 
informs  us  that  they  computed  their  civil  day  from  one 
midnight  to  another.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
they. had  different  modes  of  computation  in  different 
provinces  or  cities.  The  Aufonians,  the  moft  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  computed  the  day  from  mid¬ 
night  ;  and  the  aftronomers  of  Cathay  and  Oighur  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  reckoned  in  the  fame  manner.  This 
mode  of  computation  was  adopted  by  Hipparchus, 
Copernicus,  and  other  affronomers,  and  is  now  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe  among  ourfelves.  The  afronomical  day,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  is  called,  on  account  of  its  being  ufed  in 
affronomical  calculation,  commences  at  noon,  and 
strange  ends  at  tlle  fame  time  the  following  day.  The  Maho- 
methodof  metans  reckon  from  one  twilight  to  another.  In  Ita- 
computa-  ly,  the  civil  day  commences  at  fome  indeterminate 
Ataly*  point  after  funfet  ;  whence  the  time  of  noon  varies  with 
the  feafon  of  the  year.  At  the  fummer  folffice,  the 


clock  ftrikes  16  at  noon,  and  19  at  the  time  of  the 
winter  folffice.  Thus  alfo  the  length  of  each  day  dif¬ 
fers  by  feveral  minutes  from  that  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  or  following  it.  This  variation  requires  a  confi¬ 
derable  difficulty  in  adjuffing  their  time  by  clocks.  It 
is  accompliffied,  however,  by  a  fudden  movement 
which  corre&s  the  difference  when  it  amounts  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  this  it  does  fometimes  at  the 
end  of  eight  days,  fometimes  at  the  end  of  1 5,  and 
fometimes  at  the  end  of  40.  Information  of  all  this  is 
given  by  a  printed  kalendar,  which  announces,  that 
from  the  16th  of  February,  for  inftance  to  the  24th, 
it  will  be  noon  at  a  quarter  paft  18;  from  the  24th  of 
February  to. the  6th  of  March,  it  will  be  noon  at  18 
o’clock  precifely  ;  from  the  firft  of  June  to  the  13th  of 
July,  the  hour  of  noon  will  be  at  16  o’clock  ;  on  the 
13  th  of  July  it  will  be  at  half  an  hour  after  16  ;  and 
fo  on  throughout  the  different  months  of  the  year. 
This.abfurd  method  of  meafuring  the  day  continues, 
notwithftanding  feveral  attempts  to  fupprefsit,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Italy,  a  few  provinces  only  ex¬ 
cepted. 

The  fubdivifions  of  .  the  day  have  not  been  lefs  vari-  Various 
ous  than  the  computations  of  the  day  itfelf.  The  moft  fubdivifion* 
obvious  divifion,  and  which  could  at  no  time,  nor  in  °f  the  day* 
r«o  age,  be  miftaken,  was  that  of  morning  and  evening 
In  pro.cefs  of  time  the  two  intermediate  points  of  noon 
and  midnight  were  determined  ;  and  this  divifion  in¬ 
to  quarters  was  in  ufe  long  before  the  invention  of 
hours. 

From  this  fubdivifion  probably  arofe  the  method 
ufed  by  the  Jews  and  Romans  of  dividing  the  day  and 
night  into  four  vigils  or  watches.  The  firft  began  at 
funrifing,  or  fix  in  the  morning ;  the  fecond  at  nine  ; 
the  third  at  twelve  ;  and  the  fourth  at  three  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  In  like  manner  the  night  was  divided  into 
four  parts;  the  firft  beginning  at  fix  in  the  evening, 
the  fecond  at  nine,  the  third  at  twelve,  and  the  fourth 
at  three  in  the  morning.  The  firft  of  thefe  divifion 
was  called  by  the  Jews  the  third  hour  of  the  day  ;  the 
fecond  th efxth  ;  the  third  the  ninth  ;  and  the  fourth 
the  twelfth ,  and  fometimes  the  eleventh .  Another  di¬ 
vifion  in  ufe,  not  only  among  the  nations  above  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  Greeks  alfo,  was  that  which  reckoned 
the  firft  quarter  from  funfet  to  midnight ;  the  fecond 
from  midnight  to  funrife  ;  the  third,  or  morning  watch 
from  morning  to  noon  ;  and  the  fourth  from  noon  to 
lunfet. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  more  minute  fob-  11 
divifion  of  the  day  into  hours  firft  commenced  It  Xlflv*ntI0n 
does  not  appear  from ‘the  writings  of  Mofes  that  he  uncertain, 
was  acquainted  with  it,  as  he  mentions  only  the  morn¬ 
ing,  mid-day,  evening,  and  funfet.  Hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  Egyptians  at  that  time  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  it,  as  Mofes  was  well  Ikilled  in  their  learning 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Greeks  received  the 
knowledge  of  the.  twelve  hours  of  the  day  from  the 
Babylonians.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  divi¬ 
fion  was  actually  known  and  in  ufe  before  the  name 
hour  was  applied  to  it  5  as  Cenforinus  informs  us  that 
the  term  was  not  made  ufe  of  in  Rome  for  300  years 
after  its  foundation  ;  nor  was  it  known  at  the  time 
the  twelve  tables  were  conftru&ed. 

The  eaftern  nations  divide  the  day  and  night  in  a 
very  fingular  manner  ;  the  origin  of  which  is  not  eafily 

difcovefed* 
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difcover^d.  The  Chinefe  have  five  watches  in  the  night, 
which  are  announced  by  a  certain  number  of  ftrokes 
on  a  bell  or  drum.  They  begin  by  giving  one  ftroke, 
which  is  anfwered  by  another  ;  and  this  is  repeated  at 
the  didance  of  a  minute  or  two,  until  the  fecond  watch 
begin,  which  is  announced  by  two  ftrokes  ;  and  fio  on 
throughout  the  reft  of  the  watches.  By  the  ancient 
Tartars,  Indians,  and  Perfians,  the  day  was  divided 
into  eight  parts,  each  of  which  contained  feven  hours 
Method  of  and  a  half.  The  Indians  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  di- 
computa-  vide  the  day  into  fix  parts,  called  najika ;  each  of 
tion  on  the  t|iepe  parts  ;s  fubdivided  into  60  others,  called  ve- 
Mafabar.  naigas  ;  the  venaiga  into  60  birpes ;  the  birpe  into  10 
kenikans ;  the  kenikan  into  four  mat  tires  ;  the  mat- 
tire  into  eight  kaunimas  or  caignodes ;  which  divi- 
fions,  according  to  our  mode  of  computation,  ftand  as 
follow  : 

Najika,  Venaiga,  Birpe,  Kenikan,  Mattire,  Caignode. 
24  min,  24  fee.  4  fee.  j-  fee,  tV  fec*  To  ^ec* 

The  day  of  the  Chinefe  is  begun  at  midnight,  and 
ends  with  the  midnight  following.  It  is  divided  into 
twelve  hours,  each  diftinguifhed  by  a  particular  name 
and  figure.  They  alfo  divide  the  natural  day  into 
100  parts,  and  each  of  thefe  into  100  minutes  ;  fo 
that  the  whole  contains  1 0,000  minutes.  In  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  where  only  two  feafons  are 
reckoned  in  the  year,  the  divifions  of  the  day  and  night 
are  confiderably  larger  than  with  us.  In  Iceland  the 
24  hours  are  divided  into  eight  parts  ;  the  firft  of 
which  commences  at  three  in  the  morning  ;  the  fe¬ 
cond  at  five  5  the  third  at  half  an  hour  after  eight ;  the 
fourth  at  eleven  \  the  fifth  at  three  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  fixth  at  fix  in  the  evening;  the  feventh  at  eight, 
and  the  laft  at  midnight.  In  the  eaftern  part  of  Tur- 
keftan,  the  day  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  each 
of  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  fome  animal. 
Thefe  are  fubdivided  into  eight  keh;  fo  that  the  whole 
24  hours  contain  96  keh . 

*3  The  modern  divifions  of  the  hour  in  ufe  among  us 

of  the°hQur  are  hi  to  minutes,  feconds,  thirds,  fourths,  &e.  each 
into  mi-  being  a  fixtieth  part  of  the  former  fubdivifion. .  By 
nutes,  5cc.  the  Chaldaeans,  Jews,  and  Arabians,  the  hour  is  di¬ 
vided  into  1080  ferupjes  ;  fo  that  one  hour  contains 
60  minutes,  and  one  minute,  18  fcruples.  The  an¬ 
cient  Perfians  and  Arabs  were  like  wife  acquainted 
with  this  divifion  ;  but  the  Jews  are  fo  fond  of  it,  that 
they  pretend  to  have  received  it  in  a  fupernatural  man¬ 
ner.  “  Iflachar  (fay  they)  afeended  into  heaven,  and 
brought  from  thence  1080  parts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.” 

Methods  of  The  divifion  of  the  day  being  afeertained,  it  foon 
announcing  became  an  object  to  indicate  in  a  public  manner  the 
the  hours,  expiration  of  any  particular  hour  or  divifion  ;  as  with¬ 
out  fome  general  knowledge  of  this  kind,  it  would  be 
in  a  great  meafure  impoflible  to  carry  on  bufinefs. 
The  methods  of  announcing  this  have  been  Iikewife 
very  different.  Among  the  Egyptians  it  was  cufto- 
mary  for  the  priefts  to  proclaim  the  hours  like  watch¬ 
men  among  us.  The  fame  method  was  followed  at 
Rome  ;  nor  was  there  any  other  method  of  knowing 
the  hours  until  the  year  293  B.  C.  when  Papirius 
Curfor  firft  fet  up  a  fun-dial  in  the  Capitol.  A  fimi- 
lar  method  is  pradtifed  among  the  Turks,  whofe  priefts 
proclaim  from  the  top  of  their  mofques,  the  cock- 
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crowing,  day-break,  mid-day,  three  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  twilight,  being  their  appointed  times  of 

worfhip.  *5. 

As  this  mode  of  proclaiming  the  hour  could  not  but  Invention 
be  very  inconvenient,  as  well  as  imperfect,  the  introduc-^J^™^ 
tion  of  an  inftrument  which  every  one  could  have  in  this  purv 
his  polfeffion,  and  which  might  anfwer  the  fame  pur-p0fe. 
pofe,  mull  have  been  confidered  as  a  valuable  acquifi- 
tion.  One  of  the  firft  of  thefe  was  the  clepfydra  or 
water- clock  *.  Various  kinds  of  thefe  were  in  ufe  *  See  Clep* 
among  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period.  The  \n-fydra. 
vention  of  the  inftrument  is  attributed  to  Thoth  or 
Mercury,  and  it  was  afterwards  improved  by  Ctefibius 
of  Alexandria.  It  was  a  common  meafure  of  time 
among  the  Greeks,  Indians,  and  Chaldaeans,  as  well  as 
the  Egyptians,  but  was  not  introduced  into  Rome  till 
the  time  of  Scipio  Nafica.  The  Chinefe  aftronomers 
have  long  made  ufe  of  it ;  and  by  its  means  divided 
the  zodiac  into  twelve  parts;  but  it  is  a  very  inac¬ 
curate  meafure  of  time,  varying,  not  only  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  velfel,  but  according  to 
the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  clepfydra  was  fucceeded  by  the  gnomon  or 
fun-dial. — This  at  firft  was  no  more  than  a  ftile 
ere&ed  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon  ;  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  principles  of  it  came  to  be  tho¬ 
roughly  underftood.  The  invention  is  with  great 
probability  attributed  to  the  Babylonians,  from  whom 
the  Jews  received  it  before  the  time  of  Ahaz,  when 
we  know  that  a  fun-dial  was  already  eredled  at  Jeru- 
falem.  The  Chinefe  and  Egyptians  alfo  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  dial  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod,  and  it  was  confiderably  improved  by  Anaximan¬ 
der  or  Anaximenes ;  one  of  whom  is  for  that  reafon 
looked  upon  to  be  the  inventor.  Various  kinds  of 
dials,  however,  were  invented  and  made  ufe  of  in  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  long  before  their  introdu&ion  at  Rome. 

The  firft  ere&ed  in  that  city,  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  was  that  by  Papirius  Curfor;  and  30  years 
after,  Valerius  Melfala  brought  one  from  Sicily, 
which  was  ufed  in  Rome  for  no  lefs  than  99  years, 
though  conftru&ed  for  a  Sicilian  latitude,  and  con- 
fequently  incapable  of  Ihowing  the  hours  exadtly  in 
any  other  place ;  but  at  laft  another  was  conftru&ed 
by  L.  Philippus,  capable  of  meafuring  time  with  great¬ 
er  accuracy. 

It  was  long  after  the  invention  of  dials  before  man¬ 
kind  began  to  form  any  idea  of  clocks  ;  nor  is  it  well 
known  at  what  period  they  were  firft  invented.  A 
clock  was  fent  by  Pope  Paul  I.  to  Pepin  king  of 
France,  which  at  that  time  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
only  one  in  the  world.  A  very  curious  one  was  alfo 
fent  to  Charles  the  Great  from  the  caliph  Haroun  Al- 
rafehid,  which  the  hiftorians  of  the  time  fpeak  of  with 
furprife  and  admiration  :  but  the  greateft  improvement 
was  that  of  Mr  Huygens,  who  added  the  pendulum  to 
it.  Still,  however,  the  inftruments  for  dividing  time 
were  found  to  be  inaccurate  for  nice  purpofes.  The 
expanfion  of  the  materials  by  heat,  and  their  contrac¬ 
tion  by  cold,  would  caufe  a  very  perceptible  alteration 
in  the  going  of  an  inftrument  in  the  fame  place  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  the  year,  and  much  more  if  carried 
from  one  climate  to  another.  Various  methods  have 
been  contrived  to  corre&  this  ;  which  indeed  can  be 
done  very  effe&ually  at  land  by  a  certain  conftru&ion 
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of  the  pendulum  ;  hut  at  fea,  where  a  pendulum  can- 
hot  be  ufed,  the  inaccuracy  is  of  confequence  much 
greater  ;  nor  was  it  thought  poflible  to  correft  the  er¬ 
rors  arifing  from  thefe  caufes  in  any  tolerable  degree, 
until  the  late  invention  of  Mr  Harrifon’s  time-piece, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  making  perhaps  as  near  an 
approach  to  perfection  as  poflible. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  more  minute 
divifions  of  time,  with  the  methods  of  meafuring 
them,  vve  mull  now  proceed  to  the  larger;  which  more 
properly  belong  to  chronology,  and  which  muft  be 
1 6  kept  on  record,  as  no  inftrument  can  be  made  to 
Of  weeks,  point  them  out.  Of  thefe  the  divifion  into  weeks  of 
i’even  days  is  one  of  the  tnoft  ancient,  and  probably 
took  place  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  Some, 
indeed,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  week  was  invented 
fome  time  after  for  the  more  convenient  notation  of 
,  time  ;  but  whatever  may  be  in  this,  we  are  certain 
that  it  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  and  even  the  moil 
rude  and  barbarous  nations  have  made  ufe  of  it.  If  is 
Angular  indeed  that  the  Greeks,  notwithftanding  their 
learning,  Ihould  have  been  ignorant  of  this  divifion ; 
and  M.  Goguet  informs  us,  that  they  were  almofl  the 
Only  nation  who  were  fo.  By  them  the  month  of  30 
days  was  divided  into  three  times  10,  and  the  days  of 
it  named  accordingly.  Thus  the  15th  day  of  the 
month  was  called  the  fecond  fifth,  or  fifth  of  the  fe- 
cond  tenth  ;  the  24th  was  called  the  third  fourth ,  or 
the  fourth  day  of  the  third  tenth.  This  method  was 
in  ufe  in  the  days  of  Hefiod,  and  it  was  not  until  fe- 
veral  ages  had  elapfed,  that  the  ufe  of  weeks  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  Greece  from  the  Egyptians.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Cathay,  in  the  northern  part  of  China,  were 
likewife  unacquainted  with  the  week  of  feven  days, 
but  divided  the  year  into  fix  parts  of  60  days  each. 
They  had  alfo  a  cycle  of  15  days,  which  they  ufed 
as  a  week.  The  week  was  likewife  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Perfians  and  to  the  Mexicans ;  the  former 
having  a  different  name  for  every  day  of  the  month, 
and  the  latter  making  ufe  of  a  cycle  of  13  days.  By 
almofl  all  other  nations  the  week  of  feven  days  was 
adopted. 

Ofhou-  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  day  in  the  week  has  al¬ 
ways.  ways  been  accounted  as  facred  by  every  nation.  Thus 

Saturday  was  confecrated  to  pious  purpofes  among 
the  Jews,  Friday  by  the  Turks,  Tuefday  by  the  Afri¬ 
cans  of  Guinea,  and  Sunday  by  the  Chriftians. 
Hence  alfo  the  origin  of  Fence  or  holidays  frequent¬ 
ly  made  ufe  of  in  Syftems  of  Chronology  ;  and  which 
arofe  from  the  following  circumftance.  In  the  church 
of  Rome  the  old  ecclefiaftical  year  began  with  Eafter 
week  ;  all  the  days  of  which  were  called  Fence  or  Fe- 
riati ,  that  is,  holy  or  facred  days  ;  and  in  procefs  of 
time  the  days  of  other  weeks  came  to  be  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  the  fame  appellation,  for  the  two  following  rea- 
fons,  I.  Becaufe  every  day  ought  to  be  holy  in  the 
eftimation  of  a  Chriflian.  2.  Becaufe  all  days  are  holy 
to  ecclefiaftics,  wliofe  time  ought  to  be  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  religious  worlhip. — The  term  week  is  fome- 
times  ufed  to  fignify  feven  years,  not  only  in  the  pro¬ 
phetical  writings,  but  likewife  by  profane  authors : 
thus  Varro,  in  his' book  infcribed  Hebdomades ,  informs 
us,  that  he  had  then  entered  the  1 2th  week  of  his 

is  years- 

Of  month*.  The  next  divifion  of  time  fuperior  to  weeks,  is  that 
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of  months .  This  appears  to  have  been,  if  not  coeval 
with  the  creation,  at  leaft  in  ufe  before  the  flood.  A9 
this  divifion  is  naturally  pointed  out  by  the  revolution 
of  the  moon,  the  months  of  all  nations  were  origi¬ 
nally  lunar ;  until  after  fome  confiderable  advances 
had  been  made  in  fcience,  the  revolutions  of  that  lu¬ 
minary  were  compared  with  the  fun,  and  thus  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  month  fixed  with  greater  accuracy.  The 
divifion  of  the  year  into  1 2  months,  as  being  found¬ 
ed  on  the  number  of  full  revolutions  of  the  moon  in 
that  time,  has  alfo  been  very  general  ;  though  Sir  John 
Chardin  informs  us,  that  the  Perfians  divided  the  year 
into  24  months;  and  the  Mexicans  into  18  months  of 
20  days  each.  The  months  generally  contained  36 
days,  or  29  and  30  days  alternately  ;  though  this  rule 
was  far  from  being  without  exception.  The  months 
of  the  Latins  confifted  of  16,  18,  22,  or  36  days'; 
and  Rcmiulus  gave  his  people-  a  year  of  10  months 
and  304  days.  The  Kamtfchatkadales  divide  the  year 
into  10  months;  reckoning  the  time  proper  for  la¬ 
bour  to  be  nine  months,  and  the  winter  feafon,  when 
they  are  obliged  to  remain  inaftive,  only  as  one 
month. 

It  has  been  a  very  ancient  cuftom  to  give  names  to 
the  different  months  of  the  year,  though  this  appears 
to  have  been  more  modern  than  the  departure  of  the 
Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt,  as  they  would  otherwife  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  carried  it  with  them  ;  but  for  a  con¬ 
fiderable  time  after  their  fettlement  in  Canaan,  they 
diftinguilhed  the  months  only  by  the  names  of  firfl, 
fecond,  &c.  After  their  return  from  the  Babylo- 
nilh  captivity,  they  adopted  the  names  given  to  the 
months  by  the  Chaldasans.  Other  nations  adopted 
various  names,  and  arranged  the  months  themfelves  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fancy.  From  this  laft  circumftance 
arifes  the  variety  in  the  dates  of  the  months  ;  for  as 
the  year  has  been  reckoned  from  different  frgns  in  the 
ecliptic,  neither  the  number  nor  the  quantity  of  months 
have  been  the  fame,  and  their  fituation  has  likewife 
been  altered  by  the  intercalations  neceffary  to  be 
made. 

Thefe  intercalations  became  neceffary  on  account 
of  the  excefs  of  the  folar  above  the  lunar  year  ;  and 
the  months  compofed  of  intercalary  days  are  likewife 
called  embolifmal.  Thefe  embolifmal  months  are  either 
natural  or  civil.  By  the  former  the  folar  and  lunar 
years  arc  adjufted  to  one  another ;  and  the  latter  arifes 
from  the  deleft  of  the  civil  year  itfelf.  The  adar  of 
the  Jews,  which  always  confifts  of  30  days,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  natural  embolifmal  month. 

The  Romans  had  a  method  of  dividing  their  months 
into  kalends,  nones,  and  ides.  The  firfl  was  derived 
from  an  old  \fbrd  calo ,  “  to  call becaufe,  at  every  new 
moon,  one  of  the  lower  clafs  of  priefts  affembled  the 
people,  and  called  over,  or  announced,  as  many  days  as 
intervened  betwixt  that  and  the  nones,  in  order  to  no¬ 
tify  the  difference  of  time  and  the  return  of  feftivals. 
The  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  yth  of  March,  May, 
July,  and  Oftober,  were  the  nones  of  thefe  months  ; 
bi\t  in  the  other  months  were  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th 
days  only.  Thus  the  5th  of  January  was  its  nones  ; 
the  4th  was  pridie  nonarum  ;  the  3d,  tertio  nonarum , 
&c.  The  ides  contained  eight  days  in  every  month, 
and  were  nine  days  diftant  from  the  nones.  Thus  the 
15th  day  of  th«  four  months  already  mentioned  was 
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the  ides  of  them;  but  in  the  others  the  13th  was  ac¬ 
counted  as  fuch  ;  the  1 2th  was  pridie  iduum ,  and  the 
1 1  th  tertio  iduum.  The  ides  were  fucceeded  by  the  ka¬ 
lends  ;  the  14th  of  January,  for  inftance,  being  the 
19th  kalend  of  February  ;  the  15th  was  the  18th  ka¬ 
lend ;  and  fo  on  till  the  31ft  of  January,  which  was 
pridie  kalendarum  ;  and  February  I  ft  was  the  kalends. 
Utronomi-  Among  the  European  nations  the  month  is  either 
al  and  ci-  aftronomical  or  civil.  The  former  is  meafured  by 
il  months,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  civil  confifts  of 
a  certain  number  of  days  fpecified  by  the  laws,  or  by 
the  civil  inftitutions  of  any  nation  or  fociety.  The 
aftronomical  months,  being  for  the  moil  part  regulated 
by  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  are  thus  divided 
into  folar  and  lunar,  of  which  the  former  is  fometimes 
alfo  called  civil.  The  aftronomical  folar  month  is  the 
time  which  the  fun  takes  up  in  palling  through  a  fign 
of  the  ecliptic.  The  lunar  month  is  periodical,  fyno- 
dical,  fidereal,  and  civil.  The  fynodical  lunar  month 
is  the  time  that  pafles  between  any  conjunction  of  the 
moon  with  the  fun  and  the  conjunction  following.  It 
includes  the  motion  of  the  fun  eaftward  during  that 
time;  fo  that  a  mean  lunation  confifts  of  29ft.  1  2h. 
44'  2"  8921.  The  fidereal  lunar  month  is  the  time 
of  the  mean  revolution  of  the  nioon  with  regard  to  the 
fixed  ftars.  As  the  equinoCtial  points  go  backwards 
about  4'  in  the  fpace  of  a  lunar  month,  the  moon  mull, 
in  confequence  of  this  retroceflion,  arrive  at  the  equi¬ 
nox  fooner  than  at  any  fixed  ftar,  and  confequently  the 
mean  fidereal  revolution  mud  be  longer  than  the  mean 
periodical  one.  The  latter  confifts  of  27ft.  7I1.  43' 
4"  6840.  The  civil  lunar  month  is  computed  from 
the  moon,  to  anfwer  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life ; 
and  as  it  would  have  been  inconvenient,  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  lunar  months,  to  have  reckoned  odd  parts 
of  days,  they  have  been  compofed  of  30  days,  or  of 
29  and  30  alternately,  as  the  neareft  round  numbers* 
When  the  month  is  reckoned  from  the  firft  appearance 
of  the  moon  after  her  conjunction,  it  is  called  the  month 
of  illumination.  The  Arabs,  Turks,  and  other  nations, 
who  ufe  the  era  of  the  Hegira,  follow  this  method 
of  computation.  As  twelve  lunar  months,  however, 
are  1 1  days  lefs  than  a  folar  year,  Julius  Caefar  ordain¬ 
ed  that  the  month  ftiould  be  reckoned  from  the  courfe 
of  the  fun  and  not  of  the  moon  ;  and  that  they  fhould 
confift  of  30  and  31  days  alternately,  February  only 
excepted,  which  was  to  confift  of  28  commonly,  and  of 
2Q  29  in  leap  years. 

Of  years.  The  higheft  natural  divifion  of  time  13  into  years. 

At  firft,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  courfe  of  the 
fun  through  the  ecliptic  would  not  be  obferved,  but 
that  all  nations  would  meafure  their  time  by  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  moon.  We  are  certain,  at  leaft,  that  the 
Egyptian  year  confifted  originally  of  a  fingle  lunation  ; 
though  at  length  it  included  two  or  three  months,  and 
was  determined  by  the  ftated  returns  of  the  feafons. 
As  the  eaftern  nations,  however,  particularly  the  E- 
gyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Indians,  applied  themfelves 
in  very  early  periods  to  aftronomy,  they  found,  by 
comparing  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon  together, 
that  one  revolution  of  the  former  included  nearly  12  of 
the  latter.  Hence  a  year  of  12  lunations  was  formed, 
in  everv  one  of  which  were  reckoned  30  days  ;  and 
hence  alfo  the  divifion  of  the  ecliptic  into  360  degrees. 
The  lunifolar  year,  confiding  of  360.  days,  was In  ufe 


long  before  any  regular  intercalations  were  made  ; 
and  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  the  year  of  all  ancient 
nations  was  lunifolar.  Herodotus  relates,  that  the 
Egyptians  firft  divided  the  year  into  12  parts  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  ftars,  and  that  every  part  confifted  of 
30  days.  The  Thebans  corrected  this  year  by  add¬ 
ing  five  intercalary  days  to  it.  The  old  Chaldean  year 
was  alfo  reformed  by  the  Modes  and  Perfians :  and 
fome  of  the  Chinefe  miflionaries  have  informed  us, 
that  the  lunifolar  year  was  alfo  corrected  in  China; 
and  that  the  folar  year  was  afcertained  in  that  country 
to  very  confiderable  exaftnefs.  The  Latin  year,  before 
Numa’s  corredlion  of  it,  confifted  of  360  days,  of 
which  304  were  divided  into  ten  months;  to  which 
were  added  two  private  months  not  mentioned  in  the 
kalendar. 

The  imperfedlion  of  this  method  of  comparing  timeExplana- 
is  now  very  evident.  The  lunifolar  year  was  abouttionofa 
5^  days  (horter  than  the  true  folar  year,  and  as  much  paffage  in 
longer  than  the  lunar.  Hence  the  months  could  not  Heroc*otlls' 
long  correfpond  with  the  feafons  ;  and  even  in  fo  fhort 
a  time  as  34  years,  the  winter  months  would  have 
changed  places  with  thofe  of  fummer.  From  this  ra¬ 
pid  variation,  Mr  Playfair  takes  notice,  that  a  paflage 
in  Herodotus,  by  which  the  learned  have  been  exceed- 
ifigly  puzzled,  may  receive  a  fatisfadlory  folution,  viz. 
that  “  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  the 
fun  had  twice  arifen  in  the  place  where  it  had  former¬ 
ly  let,  and  twice  fet  where  it  had  arifen.”  By  this 
he  fuppofes  it  is  meant,  “  that  the  beginning  of  the 
year  had  twice  gone  through  all  the  figns  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic;  and  that  the  fun  had  rifen  and  fet  twice  in  every 
day  and.  month  in  the  year.”  This,  which  fome  have 
taken  for  a  proof  of  moft  extravagant  antiquity,  he 
further  obferves,  might  have  happened  in  138  years 
only ;  as  in  that  period  there  would  be  a  difference  of 
nearly  two  years  between  the  folar  and  lunar  year. 

Such  evident  imperfe&ions  could  not  but  produce  a 
reformation  everywhere  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
there  was  no  nation  which  did  not  adopt  the  me¬ 
thod  of  adding  a  few  intercalary  days  at  certain  inter¬ 
vals.  We  are  ignorant,  however,  of  the  perfon  who 
was  the  firft  inventor  of  this  method.  The  Theban 
priefts  attributed  tjae  invention  to  Mercury  or  Thoth  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
year  of  365  days  at  a  very  early  period.  The  length 
of  the  folar  year  was  reprefented  by  the  celebrated 
golden  circle  of  Ofymandyas  of  365  cubits  circumfe¬ 
rence ;  and  on  every  cubit  of  which  was  infcribed  >a 
day  of  the  year,  together  with  the  heliacal  rifings  and 
fettings  of  the  ftars.  That  monarch  is  fuppofed  to 
have  reigned  in  the  nth  or  12th  century  btfore  the 
Chriftian  era.  2% 

The  Egyptian  folar  year  being  almoft  fix  hours  Great 
fhorter  than  the  true  one,  this  inaccuracy,  in  procefsEgyPtian 
of  time,  produced  another  revolution;  fome  circum-year’  °.r 
fiances  attending  which  ferve  to  fix  the  date  of  the  diT-  cycle'1  ** 
covery  of  the  length  of  the  year,  and  which,  from  the  * 
above  defcription  of  the  golden  circle,  we  may  fuppofe 
to  have  been  made  during  the  reign  of  Ofymandyas. 

The  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  annually  announced 
by  the  heliacal  rifing  of  Sirius,  to  which  the  reformers 
of  the  kalendar  adjufted  the  beginning  of  the  year,  fup- 
pofing  that  it  would  remain  immoveable.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  however,  it  appeared  that  their  luppofi- 
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tlons  of  this  were  ill  founded.  By  reafon  of  the  ine¬ 
quality  above  mentioned,  the  heliacal  rifing  of  Sirius 
gradually  advanced  nearly  at  the  rate  of  one  day  in 
four  years  5  fo  that  in  1461  years  it  completed  a  revo¬ 
lution,  by  arifing  on  every  fucceeding  day  of  the  year, 
and  returning  to  the  point  originally  fixed  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  This  period,  equal  to  1460 
Julian  years,  was  termed  the  great  Egyptian  year ,  or 
canicular  cycle .  From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
time  that  the  canicular  cycle  was  renewed,  the  time  of 
its  original  commencement  may  be  gathered  with  to¬ 
lerable  certainty.  This#happened,  according  to  Cen- 
forinus,  in  the  138th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era.  Rec¬ 
koning  backward  therefore  from  this  time  for  1460 
years,  we  come  to  the  year  B.  C.  1322,  when  the  fun 
was  in  Cancer,  about  14  or  15  days  after  the  fummer 
fold  ice,  which  happened  on  July  5th.  The  Egyptians 
ufed  no  intercalation  till  the  time  of  Auguftus,  when 
the  corre&ed  Julian  year  was  received  at  Alexandria 
by  his  order  5  but  even  this  order  was  obeyed  only  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  refided  in  that  city  ;  the 
fuperftitious  natives  refufing  to  make  any  addition  to 
the  length  of  a  year  which  had  been  fo  long  eftablifh- 
ed  among  them. 

We  are  not  informed  at  what  precife  period  the 
true  year  was  obferved  to  confift  of  nearly  fix  hours 
more  than  the  365  days.  Though  the  priefts  of  The¬ 
bes  claim  the  merit  of  the  difcovery,  Herodotus  makes 
no  mention  of  it  ;  neither  did  Thales,  who  introduced 
the  year  of  365  days  into  Greece,  ever  ufe  any  inter¬ 
calation.  Plato  and  Eudoxus  are  faid  to  have  obtain¬ 
ed  it  as  a  fecret  from  the  Egyptians  about  8o  years 
after  Herodotus,  and  to  have  carried  it  into  Greece  ; 
which  (bowed,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  form  of  the 
year  was  at  that  time  recent,  and  only  known  to  a  few 
learned  men. 

The  year  of  the  ancient  Jews  was  lunifolar  •,  and 
we  are  informed  by  tradition,  that  Abraham  preferved 
in  his  family,  and  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  the  Chal¬ 
dean  form  of  the  year,  confifting  of  360  days  \  which 
remained  the  fame  without  any  correction  until  the 
date  of  the  Era  of  Nabonaflar.  The  folar  year  was 
adopted  among  them  after  their  return  from  the  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity ;  but  when  fubjected  to  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  Alexander  in  Syria,  they  were  obliged  to  admit 
the  lunar  year  into  their  kalendar.  In  order  to  adjuft 
this  year  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  they  added  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods  a  month  to  Adar,  formerly  mentioned, 
and  called  it  Ve  Adar .  They  compofed  alfo  a  cycle 
of  19  years,  vin  feven  of  which  they  inferted  the  inter¬ 
calary  month.  This  correction  was  intended  to  regu¬ 
late  the  months  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  bring  the  15th 
of  Nifan  t©  the  equinoctial  point  *,  and  likewife  the 
courfes  of  the  feafons  and  feafts  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  corn  might  be  ripe  at  the  paflover  as  the  law  re¬ 
quired. 

We  (hall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  any 
further  account  of  the  years  made  ufe  of  by  different 
nations,  all  of  which  are  refolved  at  laft  into  the  luni¬ 
folar  ;  it  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  kalendar  made  by  the  two  great  reformers 
of  it,  Julius  Caefar,  and  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  The 
inflitution  of  the  Roman  year  by  Romulus  has  been 
already  taken  notice  of ;  but  as  this  was  evidently  very 
imperfect,  Numa,  on  his  advancement  to  the  throne, 


undertook  to  reform  it.  With  a  defign  to  make  a 
complete  lunar  year  of  it,  he  added  50  days  to  the 
304  of  Romulus  }  and  from  every  one  of  his  months, 
which  confided  of  31  and  30  days,  he  borrowed  one 
day.  Of  thefe  additional  days  he  compofed  two 
months  \  calling  the  one  January,  and  the  other  Fe¬ 
bruary.  Various  other  corrections  and  adjuftments 
were  made  }  but  when  Julius  Caefar  obtained  the  fove- 
reigntv  of  Rome,  he  found  that  the  months  had  con- 
fiderably  receded  from  the  feafons  to  which  Numa  had 
adjulled  them.  To  bring  them  forward  to  their  places, 
he  formed  a  year  of  15  months,  or  445  days  ;  which, 
on  account  of  its  length,  and  the  defign  with  which  it 
was  formed,  has  been  called  the  year  ef  confujion .  It 
terminated  on  the  firft  of  January  43  B.  C.  and 
from  this  period  the  civil  year  and  months  were  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  The  year  of  Nu¬ 
ma  being  ten  days  (horter  than  the  folar  year,  two 
days  were  added  by  Julius  to  every  one  of  the  months 
of  January,  Auguft,  and  December  \  and  one  to  April, 

June,  September,  and  November.  He  ordained  like¬ 
wife,  that  an  intercalary  day  fhould  be  added  every 
fourth  year  to  the  month  of  February,  by  reckoning 
the  24th  day,  or  fixth  of  the  kalends  of  March,  twice 
over.  Hence  this  year  was  ftyled  biffextile ,  and  alfo 
leap  year ,  from  its  leaping  a  day  more  than  a  common 
year. 

The  Julian  year  has  been  ufed  by  modern  chronolo- 
gers,  as  being  a  meafure  of  time  extremely  fimple  and 
fufficiently  accurate.  It  is  {till,  however,*  fomewhat 
imperfect,  for  as  the  true  folar  year  confifts  of  363d. 

48' 45^",  it  appears  that  in  131  years  after  the 
Julian  correction,  the  fun  muft  have  arrived  one  day 
too  foon  at  the  equinoctial  point.  During  Csefar’s 
reign  the  vernal  equinox  had  been  obferved  by  Sofige- 
nes  on  the  25th  of  March  j  but  by  the  time  of  the 
Nicene  council  it  had  gone  backward  to  the  21ft. 

The  caufe  of  the  error  was  not  then  known  ;  but  in 
*5 82,  when  the  equinox  happened  on  the  nth  of 
March,  it  was  thought  proper  to  give  the  kalendar  its 
laft  correction.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  having  invited 
to  Rome  a  confiderable  number  of  mathematicians  and 
aftronomers,  employed  ten  years  in  the  examination  of 
their  feveral  formulae,  and  at  laft  gave  the  preference  to 
that  of  Alofia  and  Antoninus  Lelius,  who  were  bro¬ 
thers.  Ten  days  were  now  cut  off  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  the  4th  of  that  month  was  reckoned  the 
15th.  To  prevent  the  feafons  from  receding  in  time 
to  come,  he  ordained  that  one  day  (hould  be  added 
every  fourth  or  biffextile  year  as  before  *  and  that  the 
1600th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and  every  fourth 
century  thereafter,  (hould  be  a  biffextile  or  leap  year. 

One  day  therefore  is  to  be  intercalated  in  the  years 
2000,  2300,  2800,  &c.  but  in  the  other  centuries,  as 
I700>  I^00,  1900,  2100,  &c.  it  is  to  he  fuppreffed, 
and  thefe  are  to  be  reckoned  as  common  years.  Even 
this  correction,  however,  is  not  abfolutely  exact  ;  but 
the  error  muft  be  very  inconfiderable,  and  fcarce  a- 
mounting  to  a  day  and  a  half  in  5000  years. 

.The  commencement  of  the  year  has  been  deter-  Commence 
mined  by  the  date  of  fome  memorable  event  or  occur- ment  of  thc 
rence,  fuch  as  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  univerfalyear* 
deluge,  a  conjunction  of  planets,  the  incarnation  of 
our  Saviour,  &c.  and  of  courfe  has  been  referred  to 
different  points  in  the  ecliptic.  The  Chaldean  and 
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the  Egyptian  years  were  dated  from  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  ecclefiaftical  year  of  the  Jews  began  in 
the  fpring;  but,  in  civil  affairs,  they  retained  the  epoch 
of  the  Egyptian  year.  The  ancient  Chintfe  reckoned 
from  the  new  moon  neared  the  middle  of  Aquarius  5 
but  according  to  fume  recent  accounts,  the  beginning 
of  their  year  was  transferred  (B.  C.  174°)  to  ^ie  new 
moon  neareft  to  the  winter  folllice.  This  likevvife  is 
the  date  of  the  Japanefe  year.  Diemfchid,  or  Gem- 
fchid,  king  of  Perha,  obferved,  on  the  day  of  his  pu¬ 
blic  entry  into  Perfepolis,  that  the  fun  entered  into  A- 
ries.  In  commemoration  of  this  fortunate  event  and 
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coincidence,  he  ordained  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
be  removed  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox. 
This  epoch  was  denominated  Neurit* ,  viz.  new -day  ; 
and  is  Hill  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  feftivity. 
(See  Epochs.)  The  ancient  Swtdifh  year  commen¬ 
ced  at  the  winter  folflice,  or  rather  at  the  time  of  the 
fun’s  appearance  in  the  horizon,  after  an  abfence  of 
about  40  days.  The  feafl  of  this  epoch  was  folemnized 
on  the  20th  day  after  the  folflice.  Some  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  dates  computed  from  the  vernal,  fome  from  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  others  from  the  fummer  tropic. 
The  year  of  Romulus  commenced  in  March,  and  that 
of  Numa  in  January.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  date  the 
year  from  the  1 6th  of  July  :  and  the  American  In¬ 
dians  reckon  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  church  of  Rome 
has  fixed  new  year’s  day  on  the  Sunday  that  corre- 
fponds  with  the  full  moon  of  the  fame  feafon.  The 
Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Pifans  in  Italy,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Treves  in  Germany,  begin  the  year  at 
the  vernal  equinox.  The  ancient  clergy  reckoned 
from  the  25th  of  March  ;  and  this  method  was  ob¬ 
ferved  in  Britain,  until  the  introduflion  of  the  new 
fly le  (A.  D.  1752)  5  after  which  our  year  commenced 
on  the  1  ft  day  of  January. 

Befides  thefe  natural  divifions  of  time  arifing  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
there  are  others  formed  from  fome  of  the  lefs  obvious 
confequences  of  thefe  revolutions,  which  are  called  ry- 
r/ex,  from  the  Greek  xvxAdj,  a  circle .  The  molt  re¬ 
markable  of  thefe  are  the  following. 

1.  The  cycle  of  the  fun  is  a  revolution  of  28  years,  in 
which  time  the  days  of  the  months  return  again  to  the 
fame  days  of  the  week  ;  the  fun’s  place  to  the  fame 
figns  and  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  fame  months 
and  days,  fo  as  not  to  differ  one  degree  in  100 
years  \  and  the  leap  years  begin  the  fame  courfe  over 
again  with  refpeft  to  the  days  of  the  week  on  which 
the  days  of  the  month  fell.  The  cycle  of  the  moon , 
commonly  called  the  golden  number ,  is  a  revolution 
of  19  years  5  in  which  time,  the  conjunctions,  appo¬ 
rtions,  and  other  afpeCts  of  the  moon,  are  within  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  being  the  fame  as  they  were  on  the 
fame  days  of  the  months  19  years  before.  The  in - 
diBion  is  a  revolution  of  15  years,  ufed  only  by  the 
Romans  for  indicating  the  times  of  certain  payments 
made  by  the  fubjeCts  to  the  republic  :  It  was  eftablifh- 
ed  by  Conftantine,  A.  D.  312. 

The  year  of  our  Saviour’s  birth,  according  to  the 
vulgar  era,  was  the  9th  year  of  the  folar  cycle,  the 
firft  year  of  the  lunar  cycle  ;  and  the  312th  year  after 
his  birth  was  the  firft  year  of  the  Roman  indiclion. 
Therefore,  to  find  the  year  of  the  folar  cycle,  add  9  to 
Vol*  VI.  Part  I. 


any  given  year  of  Chrift,  and  divide  the  fum  by  28,  the 
quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles  elapfed  fince  his  birth, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  cycle  for  the  given  year  :  If 
nothing  remains,  the  cycle  is  28.  To  find  the  lunar 
cycle,  add  one  to  the  given  year  of  Chrift,  and  divide 
the  fum  by  19  ;  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles 
elapfed  in  the  interval,  and  the  remainder  is  the  cycle 
for  the  given  year  :  If  nothing  remains,  the  cycle  is  19. 

Laifly,  fubtraft  31 2*  from  the  given  year  of  Chriit, 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  1 5  ;  and  what  remains  af¬ 
ter  this  divifioii  is  the  indiCtion  for  the  given  year  :  If 
nothing  remains,  the  indiftion  is  1 5.  3J 

Although  the  above  deficiency  iri  the  lunar  cycle  of  Variation 
an  hour  and  a  half  every  19  years  be  but  fmall,  yet 
time  it  becomes  fo  fenfible  as  to  make  a  whole  natural  |)er3> 
day  in  310  years.  So  that,  although  the  cycle  be  of 
ufe,  when  the  golden  numbers  are  rightly  placed  againft: 
the  days  of  the  month  in  the  kalendar,  as  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  Books,  for  finding  the  days  of  the  mean 
conjunftions  or  oppofitions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and 
confequentlv  the  time  of  Eafter  \  it  will  only  ferve  for 
310  years,  old  ftyle.  For  as  the  new  and  full  moons 
anticipate  a  day  in  that  time,  the  golden  numbers  ought 
to  be  placed  one  day  earlier  in  the  kalendar  for  the  next 
310  years  to  come.  Thefe  numbers  were  rightly  pla¬ 
ced  againft  the  days  of  new  moon  in  the  kalendar  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325  :  but  the  anticipation, 
which  has  been  neglefted  ever  fince,  is  now  grojvn  al- 
moft  into  five  days  :  And  therefore  all  the  golden 
numbers  ought  now  to  be  placed  five  days  higher  in 
the  kalendar  for  the  old  ftyle,  than  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  faid  council  \  or  fix  days  lower  for  the 
new  ftyle,  becaufe  at  prefent  it  differs  1 1  days  from  the 

old. 

In  the  firft  of  the  following  tables,  the  golden  numbcrcXo  find  the 
under  the  months  ftand  againft  the  days  of  new  moon  in  golden 
the  left  hand  column,  for  the  new  ftyle  5  adapted  chiefly  number, 
to  the  fecond  year  after  leap-year,  as  being  the  neareft: 
mean  for  all  the  four  *,  and  will  ferve  till  the  year  1900. 
Therefore,  to  find  the  day  of  new  moon  in  any  month 
of  a  given  year  till  that  time,  look  for  the  golden  num¬ 
ber  of  that  year  under  the  defired  month,  and  againft 
it  you  have  the  day  of  new  moon  in  the  left  hand  co¬ 
lumn.  Thus,  fuppofe  it  were  required  to  find  the  day 
of  new  moon  in  September  1789  }  the  golden  number 
for  that  year  is  4,  which  I  look  for  under  September, 
and  right  againft  it,  in  the  left-hand  column,  you  will 
find  19,  which  is  the  day  of  new  moon  in  that  month. 

N.  B .  If  all  the  golden  numbers,  except  17  and  6, 
were  fet  one  day  lower  in  the  table,  it  would  ferve  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1900  till  the  end  of  the  year 
2199.  The  table  at  the  end  of  this  fe&ion  (hows  the 
golden  number  for  4000  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
by  looking  for  the  even  hundreds  of  any  given. year  at 
the  left-hand,  and  for  the  reft  to  make  up  that  year  at 
the  head  of  the  table  *,  and  where  the  columns  meet, 
you  have  the  golden  number  (which  is  the  fame  both 
in  old  and  new  ftyle)  for  the  given  year.  Thus,  fup¬ 
pofe  the  golden  number  was  wanted  for  the  year  1789, 
look  for  1700  at  the  left  hand  of  the  table,  and  for  89 
at  the  top  of  it:  then  guiding  your  eye  downward 
from  89  to  overagainft  1700,  you  will  find  4,  which 
is  the  golden  number  foi  that  year. 

But  becaufe  the  lunar  cvcle  of  19  years  fometimes 
includes  five  leap-years,  and  at  other  times  only  four, 
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this  table  will  fometimes  vary  a  day  from  the  truth  in 
leap-years  after  February.  And  it  is  impoftible  to  have 
one  more  corred,  unlefs  we  extend  it  to  four  times  19 
or  y6  years  3  in  which  there  are  19  leap-years  without 
a  remainder.  But  even  then  to  have  it  of  perpetual 
life,  it  mull  be  adapted  to  the  old  ftyle;  becaufe,  in 
e ve t y  centennial  year  not  divifible  by  4,  the  regular 
courfe  of  leap-years  is  interrupted  in  the  new  ;  as  was 
the  cafe  in  the  year  1800.  , 

2m  I  he  cycle  of  Eafter ,  alfo  called  the D io nyjtan period ', 
is  a  revolution  of  532  years,  found  by  multiplying  the 
folar  cycle  28  by  the  lunar  cycle  19.  If  the  new  moons 
did  not  anticipate  upon  this  cycle,  Eafter-day  would 
always  be  the  Sunday  next  after  the  firft  full  moon 
which  follows  the  21ft  of  March.  But,  on  account  of 
the  above  anticipation,  to  which  no  proper  regard  was 
had  before  the  late  alteration  of  the  flyle,  the  ecck-fiaf- 
tic  E  a  tier  has  feveral  times  been  a  week  different  rorn 
the  true  Eafter  within  this  laft  century  ;  which  incon¬ 
venience  is  now  remedied  by  making  the  table,  which 
ufed  to  find  Eafter  for  ever,  in  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  of  no  longer  ufe  than  the  lunar  difference  from 
the  new  flyle  will  admit  of. 

The  earl ie ft  Eafter  poflible  is  the  22d  of  March,  the 
lateft  the  25th  of  April.  Within  thefe  limits  are  33; 
days,  and  the  number  belonging  to  each  of  them  is  call¬ 
ed  the  number  of  dire&ion  ;  becaufe  thereby  the  time  of 
Eafter  is  found  for  any  given  year. 

The  firft  feven  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  commonly 
placed  in  the  annual  almanacks,  to  fhow  on  what  days 
of  the  week  the  days  of  the  months  fall  throughout 
the  year.  And  becaufe  one  of  thefe  feven  letters  muft 
neceffarily  ftand  againft  Sunday,  it  is  printed  in  a  ca¬ 
pital  form,  and  called  the  dominical  letter ;  the  other  fix 
being  inferted  in.fmall  characters,  to  denote  the  other 
fix  days  of  the  week.  Now,  fince  a  common  Julian 
year  contains  365  days,  if  this  number  be  divided  by 
7  (the  number  of  days  in  a  week)  there  will  remain 
one  day.  If  there  had  been  no  remainder,  it  is  plain 
the  year  would  conftantly  begin  on  the  fame  day  of  the 
week  ;  but  fince  one  remains,  it  is  plain  that  the  year 
muft  begin  and  end  on  the  fame  day  of  the  week  ;  and 
therefore  the  next  year  will  begin  on  the  day  follow¬ 
ing-  Hence,  when  January  begins  on  Sunday,  A  is 
the  dominical  or  Sunday  letter  for  that  year  ;  Then, 
becaufe  the  next  year  begins  on  Monday,  the  Sunday 
will  fall  on  the  feventli  day,  to  which  is  annexed  the 
feven th  letter  G,  which  therefore  will  be  the  domini¬ 
cal  letter  for  all  that  year  :  and  as  the  third  year  will 
begin  on  Tuefday,  the  Sunday  will  fall  on  the  ftxth 
day;  therefore  F  will  be  the  Sunday  letter  for  that 
year.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Sunday  letters 
will  go  annually  in  a  retrograde  order  thus,  G,  F,  E, 
H.  C,  B,  A.  And,  in  the  courfe  of  feven  years,  if 
they  were  all  common  ones,  the  fame  days  of  the  week 
and  dominical  letters  Tvould  return  to  the  fame  days  of 
the  months*  But  becaufe  there  are  366  days  in  a  leap- 
year,  if  this  number  be  divided  by  7,  there  will  remain 


two  days  over  and  above  the  52  weeks  of  which  the 
year  confifts.  And  therefore,  if  the  leap-year  begins 
on  Sunday,  it  will  end  on  Monday  ;  and  the  next  year 
will  begin  on  Tuefday,  the  firft  Sunday  whereof  muft 
fall  on  the  fixth  of  January,  to  which  is  annexed  the 
letter  b,  and  not  G,  as  in  common  years.  By  this 
means,  the  leap-year  returning  every  fourth  year,  the 
order  of  the  dominical  letters  is  interrupted  ;  and  the 
feries  cannot  return  to  its  firft  ftate  till  after  four  times 
feven,  or  28  years  ;  and  then  the  fame  days  of  the 
months  return  in  order  to  the  fame  days  of  the  week 
as  before. 
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Julian*  pe-  From  the  multiplication  of  the  folar  cycle  of  28 

riod.  years  into  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  and  the  Roman 

indi&ion  of  15  years,  arifes  the  great  Julian  period, 
confiding  of  7980  years,  which  had  its  beginning  764 
years  before  Strauchius’s  fuppofed  year  of  the  creation 
(for  no  later  could  all  the  three  cycles  begin  together), 
and  it  is  not  yet  completed  :  And  therefore  it  includes 
all  other  cycles,  periods,  and  eras.  There  is  but  one 
year  in  the  whole  period  that  has  the  fame  numbers  for 
the  three  cycles  of  which  it  is  made  up  :  And  there¬ 
fore,  if  hiftorians  had  remarked  in  their  writings  the 
cycles  of  each  year,  there  had  been  no  difpute  about 
36  the  time  of  any  action  recorded  by  them. 

To  find  the  The  Dionyfian  or  vulgar  era  of  Chrift’s  birth  was 
year  of  the  about  the  end  of  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4713  ; 

and  confequently  the  firft  year  of  bis  age,  according  to 
that  account,  was  the  4714th  year  of  the  faid  period. 
Therefore,  if  to  the  current  year  of  Chrift  we  add 

4713,  the  fum  will  be  found  to  be  the  Julian  period. 
So  the  year  1789  will  be  found  to  be  the  6502d  year 
of  that  period.  Or,  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  pe¬ 
riod  anfwering  to  any  given  year  before  the  firft  year 
of  Chrift,  fubtraft  the  number  of  that  given  year  from 

4714,  and  . the  remainder  will  be  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period.  Thus,  the  year  585  before  the  firft  year  of 


Chrift  (which  was  the  584th  before  his  birth)  was  the 
4129th  year  of  the  faid  period.  Laftly,  to  find  the 
cycles  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  indiction  for  any  given 
year  of  this  period,  divide  the  given  year  by  28,  19, 
and  15  ;  the  three  remainders  will  be  the  cycles  fought, 
and  the  quotients  the  number  of  cycles  run  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  So  in  the  above  4714th  year 
of  the  Julian  period,  the  cycle  of  the  fun  was  10,  the 
cycle  of  the  moon  2,  and  the  cycle  of  indi&ion  4  5 
the  folar  cycle  having  run  through  168  courfes,  the 
lunar  248,  and  the  indi£fion  3'4-,  ,  .  37. 

The  vulgar  era  of  Chrift’s  birth  was  never  fettled  till  Year  of 
the  year  527,  when  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  a  Roman  ab- gift's 
bot,  fixed  it  to  the  end  of  the  4713th  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  which  was  four  years  too  late  ;  for  our  Saviour 
was  born  before  the  death  of  Herod,  who  fought  to 
kill  him  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  his  birth.  And  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  teftimony  of  Jofephus  (B.  xvii.  ch .  8.),  there 
was  an  etlipfe  of  the  moon  in  the.  time  of  Herod’s  laft 
illnefs  ;  which  eclipfe  appears  by  our  aftronomical  tables 
to  have  been  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4 710, 

March  13.  at  three  hours  paft  midnight,  at  Jerufaiem. 

Now,  as  our  Saviour  muft  have  been  born  tome  months 
before  Herod’s  death,  fince  in  the  interval  he  was  car¬ 
ried  into  Egypt,  the  lateft  time  in  which  we  can  fix 
O  2  the 
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the  true  era  of  his  birth  is  about  the  end  of  the  4709th 

38  year  of  the  Julian  period. 

Eras  or  £-  As  there  are  certain  fixed  points  in  the  heavens  from 
P.ochs.  which  aft ron omers  begin  their  computations,  fo  there 
are  certain  points  of  time  from  which  hiftorians  begin 
to  reckon  ;  and  thefe  points  or  roots  of  time  are  called 
eras  or  epochs .  The  moft  remarkable  eras  are,  thofe 
of  the  Creation,  the  Greek  Olympiads,  the  building 
of  Rome,  the  era  of  Nabonaffar,  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  birth  of  Chrift,  the  Arabian  Hegira,  and 
the  Perfian  Jefdegird  :  All  which,  together  with  fe- 
veral  others  of  lefs  note,  have  their  beginnings  fixed 
by  chronologers  to  the  years  of  the  Julian  period,  to 
the  age  of  the  world  at  thofe  times,  and  to  the  years 
before  and  after  the  year  of  Chrift’s  birth. 
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Hiftoric  Having  thus  treated  as  fully  as  our  limits  will  ad- 
chronologyrmit,  of  the  various  divifions  of  time,  we  mult  now  con- 
fider  the  fecond  part  of  chronology,  viz.  that  which 
more  immediately  relates  to  hiftory,  and  which  has 
already  been  obferved  to  have  the  four  following  foun¬ 
dations  ;  1.  Aftronomical  obfervations,  particularly  of 
eclipfes.  2.  The  teftimonies  of  credible  authors.  3.  E- 
pochs  in  hiftory  univerfally  allowed  to  be  true.  4.' An¬ 
cient  medals,  coins,  monuments,  and  infcriptions.  We 
fhall  confider  thefe  four  principal  parts  in  the  order 
they  here  ftand. 

Of  eclipfes  I*  H  *s  with  great  reafon  that  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun 
of  the  tim  and  moon,  and  the  afpeds  of  the  other  planets,  have 
and  mooir.  been  called  public  and  celeftial  eharatfers  of  the  times, 
as  their  calculations  afford  chronologers  infallible  proofs 
of  the  precife  epochs  in  which  a  great  number  of  the 
moft  fignal  events  in  hiftory  have  occurred.  So  that 
in  chronological  matters  we  cannot  make  any  great 
progrefs,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  aftronomic 
tables,  and  the  calculation  of  eclipfes.  The  ancients 
regarded  the  latter  as  prognoftics  of  the  fall  of  em- 
piies,  of  the  lofs  of  battles,  of  the  death  of  monarehs, 
&e.  And  it  is  to  this  fuperftition,  to  this  wretched 
ignorance,  that  we  happily  owe  the  vaft  labour  that 
hiftorians  have  taken  to  record  fo  great  a  number  of 
them.  Phe  moft  able  chronologers  have  colledled 
them  with  ftill  greater  labour.  Cal vi (ius,  for  example, 
founds  his  chronology  on  144  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  and 
127  of  the  moon,  that  he  fays  he  had  calculated.  The 
grand  conjunftion  of  the  two  fuperior  planets,  Saturn 
and  Jupiter,  which,  according  to  Kepler,  occurs  once 
in  800  years  in  the  fame  point  of  the  zodiac,  and  which 
lias  happened  only  eight  times  fince  the  creation  (the 
laft  time  in  the  month  of  December  1603),  may  alfo 
furnilh  chronology  with  ineonteftable  proofs.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun, 
which  has  been  obferved  in  our  days,  and  all  the  other 
uncommon  pofitions  of  the  planets.  But  among  thefe 
celeftial  and  natural  chara&crs  of  times,  there  are  alfo 
fome  that  are  named  civil  or  artificial ,  and  which, 
ne vert helefs,  depend  on  aftronomic  calculation. 

Such  are  the  tolar  and  lunar  cycles  $  the  Roman 
indiftion;  the  feaft  of  Eafter  5  the  biffextile  year  ;  the 
jubilees  ;  the  fabbatic  years  ;  the  combats  and  Olym¬ 
pic  games  of  the  Greeks,  and  Hegira  of  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  &c.  And  to  thefe  mav  he  added  the  periods, 
eras,  epochs,  and  years  of  different  nations,  ancient 
and  modern.  We  fhall  only  remark  on  this  occafion, 
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that  the  period  or  era  of  the  Jews  commences  with 
the  creation  of  the  world  j  that  of  the  ancient  Romans 
with  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome  j  that  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Olympic  games  *, 
that  of  Nabonaffhr,  with  the  advancement  of  the  firft 
king  of  Babylon  to  the  throne  5  the  Yezdegerdic 
years,  with  the  laft  king  of  the  Perfians  of  that  name  \ 
the  Hegira  of  the  Turks,  with  the  flight  of  Mahomet 
from  Mecca  to  Medina,  &c.  The  year  of  the  birth 
of  Chrift  was  the  4713th  year  of  the  Julian  period, 
according  to  the  common  method  of  reckoning.  Aftro¬ 
nomical  chronology  teaches  us  to  calculate  the  precife 
year  of  the  Julian  period  in  which  each  of  thefe  epochs 
happened. 

II.  The  teftimony  of  authors  is  the  fecond  principal  Of  thJtef- 
part  of  hiftoric  chronology.  Phough  no  man  what-  timony  of 
ever  has  a  right  to  pretend  to  infallibility,  or  to  be  re-authors* 
garded  as  a  facred  oracle,  it  would,  however,  be  ma¬ 
king  a  very  unjuft  judgment  of  mankind,  to  treat  them 
all  as  dupes  or  impoftors  j  and  it  would  be  an  injury 
offered  to  public  integrity,  were  we  to  doubt  the  vera¬ 
city  of  authors  univerfally  efteemed,  and  of  fa&s  that 
are  in  themfelves  highly  worthy  of  belief.  It  would  be 
even  a  kind  of  infatuation  to  doubt  that  there  have 
been  fuch  cities  as  Athens,  Sparta,  Rome,  Carthage, 

&c.  or  that  XerxCs  reigned  in  Perfia,  and  Auguftus 
in  Rome  :  whether  Hannibal  ever  was  in  Italy  ■  or 
that  the  emperor  Conftantine  built  Conftantinople/&:c. 

The  unanimous  teftimony  of  the  moft  refpedtable  hif- 
torians  will  not  admit  any  doubt  of  thefe  matters. 

When  an  hiftorian  is  allowed  to  be  completely  able  to 
judge  of  an  event,  and  to  have  no  intent  of  deceiving 
by  his  relation,  his  teftimony  is  unexceptionable.  But  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  adopting  error  for  truth,  and  to  be 
fatisfied  of  a  fad!  that  appears  doubtful  in  hiftory,  we 
may  make  ufe  of  the  four  following  rules,  as  they  are 
founded  in  reafon. 

1.  We  ought  to  pay  a  particular  regard  to  the  tef¬ 
timonies  of  thofe  who  wrote  at  the  fame  time  the 
events  happened,  and  who  have  not  been  contradidled 
by  any  cotemporary  author  of  known  authority.  Who 
can  doubt,  for  example,  of  the  truth  of  tbe’faas  re¬ 
lated  by  Admiral  Anfon,  in  the  hiftory  of  his  voyage 
round  the  world  ?  The  admiral  favv  all  the  fadls  there 
mentioned  with  his  own  eyes,  and  publifhed  his  book 
when  two  hundred  companions  of  his  voyage  were  ftill 
living  in  London,  and  could  have  contradidied  him  im¬ 
mediately,  if  he  had  given  any  falfe  or  exaggerated 
relations. 

2.  Alter  the  cotemporary  authors,  we  fhould  give 
more  credit  to  thofe  who  lived  near  the  time- the  (  Vents 
happened  than  thofe  who  lived  at  a  diftanee. 

3.  Thofe  doubtful  biftories,  which  are  related  by 
authors  that  are  but  little  known,  can  have  no  weight, 
if  they  are  at  variance  with  reafon,  or  eftablifhed  tra¬ 
dition. 

4.  We  muft  diftruft  the  truth  of  a  hiftory  that  is  re¬ 
lated  by  modern  authors,  when  they  do  not  agree 
among  themfeives  in  feveral  circumftanees,  nor  with 
ancient  hiftorians,  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  original 
fources.  We  fhould  efpecially  doubt  the  truth  of  thofe 
brilliant  portraits,  that  are  drawn  at  pleafure  by  fuch 
as  never  knew  the. perfons  they  are  intended  for,  and 
even  made  feveral  centuries  after  their  deceafe. 
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The  moft  pure  and  moft  fruitful  fource  of  ancient 
hidory  is  doubtlefs  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Bible.  Let 
us  here  for  a  moment  ceafe  to  regard  it  as  divine,  and 
let  us  prefume  to  confider  it  as  a  common  hiftory. 
Now,  when  we  regard  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Te  ft  ament,  and  confider  them  fometimes  as  au¬ 
thors,  fometimes  as  ocular  witnefles,  and  fometimes^  as 
refpeXable  hiftorians  *,  whether  we  reflea  on  the  iim- 
plieity  of  the  narration,  and  the  air  of  truth  that  is 
there  conftantly  vifible  j  or,  when  we  confider  the  care 
that  the  people,  the  governments,  and  the  learned 
men  of  all  ages,  have  taken  to  prefer ve  the  true  text 
of  the  Bible  \  or  that  we  have  regard  to  the  happy 
conformity  of  the  chronology  of  the  holy  fcriptures 

I  with  that  of  profane  hiftory  j  or,  if  we  obferve  the  ad¬ 

mirable  harmony  that  is  between  thefe  books  and  the 
moft  refpeaable  hiftorians,  as  Jofephus  and  others  : 
and  laftly,  when  we  confider  that  the  books  of  the  ho¬ 
ly  fcripture  furnifh  us  alone  with  an  accurate  hiftory 
of  the  world  from  the  creation,  through  the  line  of  pa¬ 
triarchs,  judges,  kings,  and  princes  of  the  Hebrews  j 
and  that  we  may,  by  its  aid,  form  an  almoft  entire  fe- 
ries  of  events  down  to  the  birth  of  (Thrift,  or  the  time 
of  Auguftus,  which*  comprehends  a  fpace  of  about  4000 
years,  tome  fmall  interruptions  excepted,  and  which 
are  eafily  fupplied  by  profane  hiftory  j  when  all  thefe 
reflexions  are  juftly,  made,  we  tnuft  conftantly  allow 
that  the  fcriptures  form  a  book  which  merits  the  firft 
rank  among  all  the  fources  of  ancient  hiftory.  It  has 
been  objeXtd,  that  this  book  contains  eontradiXions  j 
but  the  moft  able  interpreters  have  reconciled  thefe 
feeming  contradictions.  It  lias  been  faid,  that  the 
chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Vulgate  do 
not  agree  with  the  chronology  of  the  verfion  of  the 
Septuagint  \  but  the  founded  critics  have  ftiown  that 
they  may  be  made  to  agree.  It  has  been  obfertfed, 
moreover,  that  the  Scriptures  abound  with  miracles 
and  prodigies  *,  but  they  are  miracles  that  have  really 
happened  :  and  what  ancient  hiftory  is  there  that  is  not 
filled  with  miracles  and  other  marvellous  events  ?  And 
do  we  for  that  rejeX  their  authority  ?  Cannot  the  true 
God  be  fuppofed  to  have  performed  thofe  miracles 
which  Pagan  hitlorians  have  attributed  to  their  falfe 
divinities  ?  Muft  we  pay  no  regard  to  the  writings  of 
Livy,  becaufe  his  hiftory  contains  many  fabulous  rela¬ 
tions  ? 

Epochs  III.  The  epochs  form  the  third  principal  part  of  chro¬ 

nology.  Thefe  are  thofe  fixed  points  in  hiftory  that  have 
never  been  contefted,  and  of  which  there  can,  in  faX, 
be  no  doubt.  Chronologers  fix  on  the  events  that  are 
to  ferve  as  epochs,  in  a  manner  quite  arbitrary  *,  but 
this  is  of  little  confi  quence,  provided  the  dates  of  thefe 
epochs  agree,  and  that  there  is  no  contradiXion  in  the 
faXs  themfelves.  When  we  come  to  treat  exprefsly 
on  hiftory,  we  fhall  mention,  in  our  progrefs,  all  the 
principal  epochs. 

Medals,  IV.  Medals,  monuments,  and  inferiptions,  form  the 
&c.  fourth  and  laft  principal  part  of  chronology.  It  is  fcaree 

more  than  150  years  fince  clofe  application  has  been 
made  to  the  ftudy  of  thefe  ;  and  we  owe  to  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  Spanheira  the  greateft  obligations,  for  the  progrefs 
that  is  made  in  this  method  :  his  excellent  work,  De 
preeflantta  et  ufu  numi/natum  aniiquorum ,  has  ftiown  the 
great  advantages  of  it )  and  it  is  evident  that  thefe 


monuments  are  the  moft  authentic  witnefles  that  can  be 
produced.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  medals  that  fvi.  Vaillant 
has  compofed  his  judicious  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  that  of 
Pompey  :  they  have  been,  moreover,  of  the  greateft 
ferviee  in  elucidating  all  ancient  hiftory,  efpecially 
that  of  the  Romans  ;  and  even  fometimes  that  of  the 
middle  age.  Their  ufe  is  more  fully  fpoken  of  in  the 
article  Medals.  What  we  here  fay  of  medals,  is. to 
be  underllood  equally,  in  its  full  force,  of  ancient  in¬ 
feriptions,  and  of  all  other  authentic  documents  that 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Every  reader,  endowed  with  a  juft  difeernment, 
will  readily  allow  that  thefe  four  parts  of  chronology 
afford  clear  lights,  and  are  excellent  guides  to  con- 
duX  us  through  the  thick  darknefs  of  antiquity.  That 
impartiality,  however,  which  direXs  us  to  give  a 
faithful  relation  of  that  which  is  true  and  falfe,  of  the 
certainty  and  uncertainty  of  all  the  fciences,  obliges 
us  here  freely  to  confefs,  that  thefe  guides  are  not  in¬ 
fallible,  nor  the  proofs  that  they  afford  mathematical 
demonftrations.  In  faX,  with  regard  to  hiftory  in 
general,  and  ancient  hiftory  in  particular,  fomething 
muft  be  always  left  to  conjeXure  and  hiftorie  faith.  It 
would  be  an  offence  againft  common  probity  were 
we  to  fuffer  ourielve3  to  pafs  over  in  filence  thofe 
objeXions  which  authors  of  the  greateft  reputation 
have  made  againft  the  certainty  of  chronology.  We 
(hall  extraX  them  from  their  own  works  ;  and  we 
hope  that  there  is  no  magiiirate,  theologian,  or  pub¬ 
lic  profeffor  in  Europe,  who  would  be  mean  enough 
to  accufe  us  of  a  crime,  for  not  unworthily  difguifing 
the  truth. 

I.  The  prodigious  difference  there  is  between  the 
Septuagint  Bible  and  the  Vulgate,  in  point  of  chrono¬ 
logy,  occafions  an  embarraflment,  which  is  the  more 
difficult  to  avoid,  as  we  cannot  poiitively  fay  on  which 
fide  the  error  lies.  The  Greek  Bible  counts,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  1500  years  more  than  the  Hebrew  or  La¬ 
tin  Bibles,  &c.  2.  How  difficult  is  it  to  afeertun  the 

years  of  the  Judges  of  the  Jewiffi  nation,  in  the  Biffie  > 
What  darknefs  is  fpread  over  the  fucceffinn  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Ifrael  ?  The  calculation  of  time  is 
there  fo  inaccurate,  that  the  Scripture  1  ever  marks  if 
they  are  current  or  complete  years.  For  we  cannot 
fuppofe  that  a  patriarch,  judge,  or  king,  lived  ex- 
aXly  60,  90,  100,  or  969  years,  without  any  odd 
months  or  days.  3.  The  different  names  that  the 
Affyrians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  and  Greeks,  have  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  lame  prince,  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  embarrafs  all  ancient  chronology.  Three  or  four 
princes  have  borne  the  name  of  Affuerus,  though  they 
had  alfo  other  names.  If  we  did  not  know  that  Na- 
bucodonofor,  Nabucodrofor,  and  Nabucolaffar,  were 
the  fame  name,  or  the  name  of  the  fame  man,  we 
ffiould  fcarcely  believe  it.  Sargon  is.  Sennacherib  ; 
Ozias  is  Azarias  ;  Sedecias  is  Mathanias  •,  Joachas  is 
alfo  called  StUum  ;  Afaraddon,  which  is  pronounced 
indifferently  Efarhaddon  and  Afarhaddon,  is  called 
Afenapliar  by  the  Cuthaeans  ;  and  by  an  oddity  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  origin,  Sardanapalus  is  cal¬ 
led  by  the  Greeks  Tenos  Coneoleros.  4.  There  re¬ 
main  to  us  but  few  monuments  of  the  firft  monarchs  of 
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Before  the  world.  Numberlefs  books  have  been  loft,  and 
t  thrift,  thofe  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  mutilated  or  al- 
"""  v  tered  by  tranlcribers.  The  Greeks  began  to  write  ve¬ 
ry  late.  Herodotus,  their  firft  hiftorian,  was  of  a  cre¬ 
dulous  difpofition,  and  believed  all  the  fables  that 
were  related  by  the  Egyptian  priefts.  The  Greeks 
were  in  general  vain,  partial,  and  held  no  nation  in 
efteem  but  their  own.  The  Romans  were  ftill  more 
infatuated  with  notions  of  their  own  merit  and  gran¬ 
deur :  their  hiftorians  were  altogether  as  unjuft  as  was 
their  fenate,  toward  other  nations  that  were  frequently 
far  more  refpe&able.  5.  The  eras,  the  years,  the  pe¬ 
riods,  and  epochs,  were  not  the  fame  in  each  nation  ; 
and  they,  moreover,  began  at  different  feafons  of  the 
year.  All  this  has  thrown  fo  much  obfcurity  over 
chronology,  that  it  appears  to  be  beyond  all  human 
capacity  totally  to  difperfe  it. 

Chriftianity  itfelf  had  fubfifted  near  1200  years,  be¬ 
fore  they  knew  precifely  how  many  years  had  paffed 
fince  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  They  faw  clearly  that 
the  vulgar  era  was  defe&ive,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  could  comprehend  that  it  required  four 
whole  years  to  make  up  the  true  period.  Abbe  De¬ 
nis  the  Little,  who  in  the  year  532  was  the  firft  among 
the  Chriftians  to  form  the  era  of  that  grand  epoch, 
and  to  count  the  years  from  that  time,  in  order  to 
make  their  chronology  altogether  Chriftian,  erred  in 
his  calculation,  and  led  all  Europe  into  his  error. 
They  count  132  contrary  opinions  of  different  authors 
concerning  the  year  in  which  the  Meftiah  appeared  on 
the  earth.  M.  Vallemont  names  64  of  them,  and  all 
celebrated  Writers.  Among  all  tbefe  authors,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  none  that  reckon  more  than  7000,  nor 
lefs  than  3700  years.  But  even  this  difference  is  enor¬ 
mous.  The  rnoft  moderate  fix  the  birth  of  Chrift  in 
the  4000th  year  of  the  world.  The  reafons,  however, 
on  which  they  found  their  opinion,  appear  to  be  fulfi- 
ciently  arbitrary. 

Be  thefe  matters,  however,  as  they  may,  the  wif- 
dom  of  Providence  has  fo  difpofed  all  things,  that  there 
remain  Efficient  lights  to  enable  us  nearly  to  conneft 
the  feries  of  events  :  for  in  the  firft  3000  years  of  the 
world,  where  profane  hiftory  is  defective,  we  have  the 
chronology  of  the  Bible  to  direct  us  •,  and  after  that 
period,  where  we  find  more  obfcurity  in  the  chronolo¬ 
gy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  greater  lights  from  profane  authors.  It  is  at 
this  period  that  begins  the  time  which  Varro  calls  hi- 
Jioric ;  as,  fince  the  time  of  the  Olympiads,  the  truth 
of  fueh  events  as  have  happened  fhines  clear  in  hiftory. 
Chronology,  therefore,  draws  its  principal  lights  from 
hiftory  ;  and,  in  return,  ferves  it  as  a  guide.  Refer¬ 
ring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  article  History, 
and  the  Chart  thereto  annexed,  we  (hall  conclude  the 
prefint  article  with 

A  Chronologic ai  Table  of  Remarkable  Events , 
Difcovtries ,  and  Inventions ,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
year  1804. 

Bef.  hi iit. 

4008  The  Creation  of  the  world  and  Adam  and  Eve. 
4007  The  birth  of  Cain,  the  firft  who  was  born  of  a 
woman. 

3017  Enoch,  for  his  piety,  is  tranflated  to  heaven. 


o  l  o  G  Y. 

2352  The  old  world  is  deftroyed  by  a  deluge  which 
continued  377  days 

2247  The  tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by 
Noah’s  pofterity,  upon  which  God  miraculous¬ 
ly  confounds  their  language,  and  thus  difperfts 
them  into  different  nations. 

2237  About  this  time,  Noah  is,  with  great  probabili- 
ty,  fuppofed  to  have  parted  from  his  rebelli¬ 
ous  offspring,  and  to  have  led  a  colony  of  feme 
of  the  more  tra&able  into  the  eaft,  and  there 
either  he  or  one  of  hisfucceffors  to  have  found¬ 
ed  the  Chinefe  monarchy. 

2234  The  celeftial  obfervations  are  begun  at  Babvlon, 
the  city  which  firft  gave  birth  to  learning  and 
the  fciences. 

2188  Mifraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  which  lafted  1663  years,  down  to 
the  conqueft  of  Cambyfes,  in  52 5  before  Chrift. 

2059  Ninus,  the  fon  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of 
Affyria,  which  lafted  above  loco  years,  and 
out  of  its  ruins  were  formed  the  Affyrians  of 
Babylon,  thofe  of  Nineveh,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Medes. 

1985  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Abram,  when 
he  leaves  Haran,  to  go  into  Canaan,  which  be- 
^  gins,  the  430  years  of  fojourning.  , 

1961  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  deftroyed 
for  their  wickednefs  by  fire  from  heaven. 

1856  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  begins  un¬ 
der  Inachus.  6 

1822  MemnUn,  the  Egyptian,  invents  the  letters. 

17 lS  Prometheus  firft  ftruck  fire  from  flints. 

1635  Jofeph  dies  in  Egypt. 

1574  Aaron  born  in  Egypt;  1490,  appointed  by  God 
firft  high  prieft  of  the  Ifraelites. 

1 57 1  Moles,  brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and 
adopted  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  who  educates 
him  in  ail  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 

1556  Cecrops  brings  a  colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt 
into  Attica,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Athens 
in  Greece. 

*555  Mofes  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt, 
and  departs  from  that  kingdom,  together  "wi  th 
600,000  Ifraelites,  befides  children,  which 
completed  the  430  years  of  fojourning.  They 
miraculoufly  pafs  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 
come  to  the  defert  of  Sinai,  where  Mofes  re¬ 
ceives  from  God,  and  delivers  to  the  people, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  other  laws, 
and  fets  up  the  Tabernacle,  and  in  it  the  ark 
of  the  covenant. 

1546  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and 
begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

1515  The  Ifraelites,  after  fojourning  in  the  Wilder, 
nefs  forty  years,  are  led  under  Jolliua  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themfelves, 
after  having  fubdued  the  natives ;  and  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  fabbatical  year  commences. 

I5°3  The  deluge  of  Deucalion. 

1496  The  council  of  Amphidyons  eftabliftted  at  Ther¬ 
mopylae. 

1493  Cadmus  carried  the  Phenician  letters  into  Greece 
and  built  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 

1490  Sparta  built  by  Lacedaemon, 
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The  firft  fhip  that  appeared  in  Greece  was 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Danaus,  who  arrived 
at  Rhodes,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty 
daughters. 

Troy  built  by  Dirdanus. 

The^  Pentateuch,  or  five  firft  books  of  Motes, 
are  written  in  the  land  of  Moab,  where  lie 
died  the  year  following,  aged  IIO. 

Iron  is  found  in  Greece,  from  an  accidental 
burning  of  the  woods. 

The  kingdom  of  Mycenae  begins. 

Ifthmian  games  inffituted  at  Corinth. 

The  Egyptian  canicular  year  began  July  20th. 

The  Olympic  games  inflituted  by  Pelops. 

The  Lupercalia  inflituted. 

The  firft  colony  came  from  Italy  to  Sicily. 

The  fecond  colony  came  from  Italy  xto  Sicily. 

The  city  of  Tyre  built. 

A  colony  of  Arcadians  conduced  by  Evander 
into  Italy. 

Carthage  founded  by  the  Tyrians. 

The  Argonautic  expedition. 

the  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris}  which  gave  rife  to 
the  Trojan  war,  ending  with  the  deftru&ion 
of  the  city  in  1184. 

Salamis  in  Cyprus  built  by  Teucer. 

Afcanius  builds  Alba  L^nga. 

The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  ended. 

Thebes  built  by  the  Boeotians.. 

The  mariner’s  compafs  known  in  China. 

The  expedition  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Pelopon- 
nefus  *,  the  migration  of  the  Dorians  thither  \ 
and  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 

The  kingdom  of  Sparta  commenced. 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  ended. 

David  befieged  and  took  Jerusalem. 

Migration  of  the  Ionian  colonies. 

The  Temple  is  folemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 

Solomon  prepared  a  fleet  on  the  Red  Sea  to  fend 
to  Ophir. 

Samos  and  Utica  in  Africa  built. 

The  kingdom  of  Ifrael  divided. 

Jerufalem  taken  and  plundered  by  Shifhak  king 
of  Egypt. 

The  prophet  Elijah  flourifhed. 

Money  firft  made  of  gold  and  filver  at  Argos. 

Olympic  games  reftored  by  Iphitus  and  Ly- 
curgus. 

The  art  of  fculpture  in  marble  found  out. 

Scales  and  meafures  invented  by  Phidon. 

The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  enlarged  by 
Queen  Dido. 

Nineveh  taken  by  Arbaces. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins. 

The  city  of  Capua  in  Campania  built. 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  began. 

The  (hips  called  Triremes  invented  by  the  Co¬ 
rinthians. 

The  race  of  kings  in  Corinth  ended. 

The  era  of  the  Olympiads  began. 

The  Ephori  eftablifhed  at  Sparta. 

Syracufe  built  by  Archias  of  Corinth. 

The  government  of  Athens  changed. 

Era  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy  by  Romu¬ 
lus,  firft  king  of  the  Romans. 
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The  era  of  Nabonaffar  commenced  on  the  26th 
of  February  \  the  firft  day  of  Thoth.. 

The  government  of  Corinth  changed  into  a  re¬ 
public. 

The  firft  war  between  the  Meflenians  and  Spar- 
tans. 

Mycaenae  reduced  by  the  Spartans. 

A  colony  of  the  Meflenians  fettled  at  Rhegium 
in  Italy. 

Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  fiege,  and  the* 
kingdom  of  Ifrael  finilhed  by  Salmanazer  king 
of  Aflyria,  who  carries  the  ten  tribes  into  cap¬ 
tivity. 

The  firft  eclipfe  of  the  moon  on  record. 

Gela  in  Sicily  built. 

Corcyra,  now  Corfu,  founded  by  the  Corin¬ 
thians. 

Ecbatan  in  Media  built  by  Deioces. 

The  fecond  Me  fie  man  war  under  Ariftomenes. 
Byzantium  (now  Conftantinople)  built  by  a  co¬ 
lony  of  Athenians. 

The  city  of  Alba  deftroyed. 

Cyrene  in  x\frica  founded. 

Cvaxates  befiege^  Nineveh,  but  is  obliged  to 
raile  the  fiege  by  an  incurfion  of  the  Scythi¬ 
ans,  who  remained  matters  of  Afia  for  28 
years. 

624  Draco  publifhed  his  inhuman  laws  at  Athens. 

610  Pharaoh  Necho  attempted  to  make  a  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  was  not  able  to 
accomplifti  it. 

607  By  order  of  the  fame  monarch,  fume  Phenicians 
failed  from  the  Red  Sea  round  Africa,  and  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Mediterranean. 

606  The  firft  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  Nineveh  deftroyed  by  Cyaxares. 

600  Thales,  of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt,  confults 
the  priefts  of  Memphis,  acquires  the  knowledge 
of  geometry,  atlronomy,  and  philofophy  ;  re¬ 
turns  to  Greece,  calculates  eclipfes,  gives  ge¬ 
neral  notions  of  the  univerfe,  and  maintains 
that  an  only  Supreme  Intelligence  regulates 
all  its  motions. 

Maps,  globes,  and  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  in¬ 
vented  by  Anaximander,  the  fcholarof  Thales. 

598  Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  away  captive, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  Babylon. 

594  Solon  made  Archon  at  Athens. 

591  The  Pythian  games  inflituted  in  Greece,  and 
tragedy  firft  a£led. 

588  The  firft  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy. 

586  The  city  of  Jerufalem  taken  after  a  fiege  of  18 
months. 

582  The  laft  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. 

t;8i  The  Ifthmian  games  reftored. 

580  Money  firft  coined  at  Rome. 

371  Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  a  fiege  of 
13  years. 

566  The  firft  cenfus  at  Rome,  when  the  number  of 
citizens  was  found  to  be  84,000. 

562  The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  adled  upon  a  move- 
able  fcaffold. 

559  Cyrus  the  firft  king  of  Perfia. 

538  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  finilhed  }  llrat  city  he- 
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ing  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,  In  536,  gives  an  edi& 
for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 

534  The  foundation  of  the  temple  laid  by  the  Jews. 

526  Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a 
public  library  firft  founded. 

520  The  fecond  edi£l  to  rebuild  Jerufalem. 

515  The  fecond  temple  at  Jerufalem  is  fin i died  under 
Darius. 

510  Hippias  baniftied  from  Athens. 

509  Tarquin,  the  feventh  and  laft  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  is  expelled,  and  Rome  is  governed  by  two 
confuls,  and  other  republican  magiftrates,  till 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  being  a  fpace  of  461 
"years. 

508  The  firft  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Car¬ 
thaginians. 

507  The  fecond  cenfus  at  Rome,  130,000  citizens. 

504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  which 
gave  occafion  to  the  Perfian  invafion  of  Greece. 

498  The  firft  dictator  appointed  at  Rome. 

497  The  Saturnalia  inftituted  at  Rome. 

The  number  of  citizens  130,700. 

493  Tribunes  created  at  Rome  ;  or,  in  488. 

490  The  battle  of  Marathon,  September  28. 

486  ./Efchylus,  the  Greek  poet,  firft  gains  the  prize 
of  tragedy. 

483  Queftors  created  at  Rome. 

481.  Xerxes,  king  of  Perfia,  begins  his  expedition  a- 
gainft  Greece. 

480  The  defence  of  Thermopylae  by  Leonidas,  and 
the  fea-fight  at  Salamis. 

476  The  number  of  Roman  citizens  reduced  to 
103,000. 

469  The  third  Mefifenian  war. 

466  The  number  of  Roman  citizens  increafed  to 
124,214. 

458  Ezra  is  fent  from  Babylon  to  Jerufalem,  with  the 
captive  Jews  and  the  veflfels  of  gold  and  filver, 
&c.  being  feventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  years, 
before  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 

456  The  Ludi  Seculares  firft  celebrated  at  Rome. 

454  File  Romans Tent  to  Athens  for  Solon’s  laws. 

451  The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  compiled  and  ratified. 

449  The  Decemvirs  banifhed. 

445  Military  tribunes,  with  confular  power,  created 
at  Rome. 

443  Cenfors  created  at  Rome. 

441  The  battering  ram  invented  by  Artemones. 

437  The  Metonic  cycle  began  July  15th. 

431  The  Peloponnefian  war  begun,  and  lafted  27 
years. 

430  The  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament  finilhes  about 
this  time. 

A  plague  over  all  the  known  world. 

Malachi  the  laft  of  the  prophets. 

405  The  Athenians  entirely  defeated  by  Lyfander, 
which  occafions  the  lofs  of  the  city,  and  ruin 
of  the  Athenian  power. 

401  The  retreat  of  the  io,oco  Greeks  under  Xeno¬ 
phon.  The  30  tyrants  expelled  from  Athens, 
and  democratic  government  reftored. 

400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  among 
the  Greeks,  believes  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
a  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniftiments )  for  which 


and  other  fublime  do<flrines,  he  is  put  to  death 
by  the  Athenians,  who  foon  after  repent,  and 
ere£t  to  his  memory  a  ftatue  of  brafs. 

399  The  feaft  of  Le<Rifternium  inftituted.  Catapultae 
invented  by  Dionyfius. 

394  The  Corinthian  war  begun. 

390  Rome  burnt  by  the  Gauls. 

387  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  between  the  Greeks  and 
Perlians. 

The  number  of  Roman  citizens  amounted  to 
152,583. 

384  Dionyfius  begins  the  Punic  war. 

379  The  Boeotian  war  commences. 

377  A  general  con fpi racy  of  the  Greek  ftates  againft 
the  Lacedemonians. 

373  A  great  earthquake  in  IVloponnefbs. 

371  The  Lacedemonians  defeated  by  Epaminondas  at 
Leuftra. 

367  Praetors  eftablifbed  in  Rome.  The  Licinian  law 
pa  fifed. 

363  Epaminondas  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 

359  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  to  be  23* 
49'  10". 

358  The  Social  war  began, 

357  Dionyfius  expelled  from  Syracufe. 

A  tranfit  of  the  moon  over  Mars  obferved. 

356  The  Sacred  war  begun  in  Greece. 

Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

345  Dionyfius  II.  expelled  from  Syracufe. 

Commencement  of  the  Syracufan  era. 

338  Philip  of  Macedon  gains  the  battle  of  Chse- 
ronaea,  and  thus  attains  to  the  fovereignty  of 
Greece. 

335  Thebes  taken  and  rafed  by  Alexander  the 
Great. 

334  The  Perfians  defeated  at  Granicus,  May  23. 

333  They  are  again  defeated  at  Iflfus  in  Cilicia,  Oc¬ 
tober. 

332  Alexander  takes  Tyre,  and  marches  to  Jerufalem. 

331  Alexandria  built. 

Darius  entirely  defeated  at  Arhela. 

330  Alexander  takes  Babylon,  and  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Perfian  empire. 

The  Calippic  period  commences. 

328  Alexander  pafifes  Mount  Caucafus,  and  marches 
into  India. 

327  He  defeats  Porus,  an  Indian  prince,  and  founds 
feveral  cities. 

326  The  famous  fedition  of  Corcyra. 

324  Alexander  the  Great  dies  at  Babylon. 

323  His  famaly  exterminated,  and  his  dominions  part¬ 
ed  by  his  officers. 

315  Rhodes  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  inundation. 

31 1  The  Appran  way,  aquedtuRs,  &c.  conftruRed  at 
Rome. 

308  The  cities  of  Greece  recovered  their  liberties  for 
a  fliort  time. 

307  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Laodicea,  and  other  cities, 
founded  by  Seleucus. 

301  Antigoftus  defeated  and  killed  at  Ipfus. 

299  The  firft  barbers  came  from  Sicily  to  Rome. 

294  The  number  of  efTeRive  men  in  Rome  amounts  to 
270,000. 

293  The  firft  fun-dial  er eRed  at  Rome  by  Papirius 
Curfor. 
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285  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria  began  his  aftronomical 
era  on  Monday  June  26.  being  the  firfl  who 
found  the  exa6l  folar  year  to  confift  of  365 
days,  5  hours,  and  49  minutes. 

The  watch  tower  of  Pharos  at  Alexandria  built. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  employs 
72  interpreters  to  tranflate  the  Old  Teftament 
into  the  Greek  language,  which  is  called  the 
Septuagint. 

284  The  foundation  of  the  Achaean  republic  laid. 

283  The  college  and  library  founded  at  Alexan¬ 
dria. 

282  The  Tarentine  war  begins. 

280  Pyrrhus  invades  Italy. 

279  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
278,222. 

269  The  firfl  coining  of  filver  at  Rome. 

265  The  number  of  Roman  citizens  augmented  to 
292,224. 

264  The  firfl  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  23 
years.  The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian 
marbles  compofed. 

262  A  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  bull’s  horn  ;  the 
planet  being  in  230  of  &  ,  and  the  fun  in  290 
30'  <y\ 

260  Provincial  queftors  eflablifhed  at  Rome. 

The  Romans  firfl  concern  themfelves  in  naval  af¬ 
fairs,  and  defeat  the  Carthaginians  at  fea. 

255  Regulus,  the  Roman  conful,  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Xantip- 
pus. 

252  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
297,897. 

247  Another  cenfus.  The  number  of  citizens  251,21 2. 

246  The  records  of  China  deflroyed. 

241  Conclufion  of  the  firfl  Punic  war. 

240  Comedies  firfl  a£led  at  Rome. 

237  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  caufes  his  fon  Han¬ 
nibal,  at  nine  years  old,  to  fwear  eternal  enmi¬ 
ty  to  the  Romans. 

236  The  Tartars  expelled  from  China. 

235  Rome  at  peace  with  other  nations.  The  temple 
of  Janus  fhut. 

231  Corfica  and  Sardinia  fubdued  by  the  Romans. 

The  firfl  divorce  at  Rome. 

230  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Era- 
toflhene3  to  be  230  51'  20". 

224  The  Coloflus  at  Rhodes  overturned  by  an  earth¬ 
quake. 

219  The  art  of  furgery  introduced  at  Rome. 

218  Commencement  of  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

Hannibal  paffes  the  Alps,  and  invades  Italy. 

216  The  Romans  defeated  at  Cannae,  May  2ifl. 

214  Syracufe  befieged  by  Marcellus. 

209  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
227,107. 

208  Afdrubal  invades  Italy  *,  but  is  defeated  and 
killed’. 

206  Gold  firfl  coined  at  Rome. 

202  Hannibal  defeated  by  Scipio  at  Zama. 

2oi  Conclufion  of  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

194  Sparta  and  Hither  Spain  fubdued  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 


192  A  cenfus  at  Rome. 
243,704. 
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19 1  Antiochus  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Thermo-  Before 
pylae.  Ghrift. 

190  The  firfl  Roman  army  enters  Afia,  and  from  the  \r-“ 
fpoils  of  Antiochus  brings  the  Afiatic  luxury 
firfl  to  Rome. 

188  The  Spartans  obliged  to  renounce  the  inftitu- 
tions  of  Lycurgus. 

179  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
273,244. 

173  The  Jewifh  high-prieflhood  fold  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

170  Paper  invented  in  China. 

The  temple  of  Jerufalem  plundered  by  Antiochus. 

169  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
212,805. 

168  Macedon  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince. 

The  firfl  library  ere£led  at  Rome. 

165  The  temple  of  Jerufalem  purified  by  Judas  Mac¬ 
cabeus. 

164  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 

327>°32, 

162  Hipparchus  began  his  aftronomical  obfervations 
at  Rhodes. 

1 61  Philofophers  and  rhetoricians  banifhed  from 
Rome. 

150  The  third  Punic  war  commenced. 

146  Corinth  deflroyed. 

Carthage,  the  rival  to  Rome,  is  rafed  to  the 
ground  by  the  Romans. 

A  remarkable  comet  appeared  in  Greece. 

143  Hipparchus  began  his  new  cycle  of  the  moon, 
confiding  of  111,035  days. 

141  The  Numantine  war  commenced. 

135  The  hiftory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 

133  Numantia  deflroyed  by  Scipio. 

124  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
39°.  736. 

105  The  Cimbri  and  Teutones  defeated  the  Romans. 

102  The  Teutones  and  Ambrones  defeated  by  Ma¬ 
rius. 

88  Rome  befieged  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Marian  fac¬ 
tion. 

82  Sylla  created  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome. 

69  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizen* 

450,000. 

66  Catiline’s  confpiracy. 

55  Julius  Casfar  makes  his  firfl  expedition  into  Bri¬ 
tain. 

Crafius  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Parthians. 

51  Gaul  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

50  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
320,000. 

48  The  battle  of  Pharfalia,  between  Caefar  and 
Pompey,  In  which  the  latter  is  defeated. 

The  Alexandrian  library,  confiding  of  400,000 
valuable  books,  burnt  by  accident. 

45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  himfelf. 

The  folar  year  introduced  by  Casfar. 

44  Caefar,  the  greateft  of  the  Roman  conquerors, 
after  having  fought  50  pitched  battles,  and 
flain  1,192,000  men,  is  killed  in  the  fenate- 
houfe  by  confpirators. 

42  The  republicans  defeated  at  Philippi. 

31  The  battle  of  A6lium  fought,  in  which  Mark 
P  Antony 
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Before  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  totally  defeated  by 

Chrift.  OClavius,  nephew  to  Julias  Csefar. 

30  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  OClavius,  upon 
which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  put  themfelves  to 
death,  and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince. 

29  A  cenfus  at  Rome,  The  number  of  citizens 
4,101,017. 

27  OClavius,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  obtains  the 
title  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  and  an  abfolute  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the  firft 
Roman  emperor. 

The  Pantheon  at  Rome  built. 

19  Rome  at  the  height  of  its  glory. 

The  temple  of  Jerufalem  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

Agrippa  conftruCled  the  magnificent  aquedu&s  at 
Rome. 

8  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
4,233,000. 

5  The  temple  of  Janus  is  fhut  by  Auguftus,  as  an 
emblem  of  univerfal  peace  ;  and 
JESUS  CHRIST  is  born,  on  Monday,  December 

After  I  Ihe  vulgar  Chriftian  era  commenced  from  Janu- 
CWift,  ary  1.  the  Saviour  of  the  world  being  then  five 

years  of  age. 

8  Jefus  Chrift  difputes  with  the  doClors  in  the  tem¬ 
ple. 

14  A  cenfus  at  Rome,  4,370,000  citizens, 

16  Mathematicians  and  magicians  expelled  from 

Rome.  / 

17  Twelve  cities  in  Afia  deftroyed  by  an  earth¬ 

quake. 

27  Pilate  made  governor  of  Judea. 

29  Jefus  baptized  in  Jordan  by  John. 

33  He  is  crucified  at  Jerufalem. 

35  St  Paul  converted. 

39  St  Matthew  writes  his  gofpel. 

Pontius  Pilate  kills  himfelf. 

A  conjunction  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars. 

40  The  name  of  Chriftians  firft  given  at  Antioch  to 

the  followers  of  Chrift. 

43  Claudius  Caefar’s  expedition  into  Britain. 

44  St  Mark  writes  his  gofpel. 

50  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans  ;  368,  furround- 
ed  by  ditto  with  a  wall,  fome  parts  of  which  are 
ftill  obfervable. 

*  51  CaraClacus,  the  Britifh  king,  is  carried  in  chains 

to  Rome. 

52  The  council  of  the  Apoftles  at  Jerufalem. 

55  St  Luke  writes  his  gofpel. 

56  Rotterdam  built. 

59  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brothers  to 

death. 

. . — -  perfecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 

60  Chriftianity  introduced  into  Britain. 

6 1  Boadicea,  the  Britifh  queen,  defeats  the  Romans  j 

but  is  conquered  foon  after  by  Suetonius,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Britain. 

62  St  Paul  is  fent  in  bonds  to  Rome — writes  his  epif- 

tles  between  51  and  66. 

63  The  ACls  of  the  Apoftles  written. 

A  great  earthquake  in  Afia. 

64  Rome  fet  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fix  days  ;  aipon 
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which  began  (under  Nero)  the  firft  perfecuticn  After 
againft  the  Chriftians.  v  Chrift. 

65  Many  prodigies  feen  about  Jerufalem.  V— 

66  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  put  to  death. 

70  While  the  fa&ious  Jews  are  deftroying  one  ano¬ 
ther  with  mutual  fury,  Titus  the  Roman  gene¬ 
ral  takes  Jerufalem,  which  is  rafed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  plough  made  to  pafs  over  it, 

73  The  philofophers  banifhed  from  Rome  by  Vefpa- 
fian. 

79  The  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  deftroy¬ 

ed  by  an  eruption  of  Vefuvius. 

80  The  Capitol  and  Pantheon  at  Rome  deftroyed  by 

fire. 

83  The  philofophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domitian. 

85  Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  South  Britain,  to 

proteCt  the  civilized  Britons  from  the  incur- 
lions  of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts 
between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  defeats 
the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Gram¬ 
pian  hills  ;  and  firft  fails  round  Britain,  which 
he  difcovers  to  Re  an  ifland. 

86  The  Capitoline  games  inftituted  by  Domitian. 

88  The  Secular  garne3  celebrated  at  Rome. 

93  The  empire  of  the  Huns  in  Tartary  deftroyed  by 

the  Chinefe. 

The  Evangelift  John  banilhed  to  Patmos. 

94  The  fecond  perfection  of  the  Chriftians,  under 

Domitian. 

96  St  John  the  Evangelift  wrote  his  Revelation — his 
Gofpel  in  97. 

103  Dacia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

105  A  great  earthquake  in  Afia  and  Greece. 

107  The  third  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  under 
Trajan. 

1 14  Armenia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

A  great  earthquake  in  China. 

1 15  Aftyria  fubdued  by  Trajan. 

An  infurreCtion  of  the  Jews,  who  murder  200,000 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

A  violent  earthquake  at  Antioch. 

120  Nicomedia  and  other  cities  fwallowed  up  by  an 

earthquake. 

1 21  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans  all 

the  fouthern  parts  of  Scotland  5  upon  which  the 
emperor  Adrian  builds  a  wall  between  New- 
caftle  and  Carlifle  ;  but  this  alfo  proving  inef¬ 
fectual,  Pollius  Urbicus,  the  Roman  general, 
about  the  year  134,  repairs  Agricola’s  forts, 
which  he  joins  by  a  wall  four  yards  thick. 

130  Jerufalem  rebuilt  by  Adrian. 

132  1  he  fecond  Jewifh  war  commenced. 

I35  he  fecond  Jewifh  war  ends,  when  they  were  all 
banifhed  Judea. 

139  Juftin  writes  his  firft  apology  for  the  Chriftians. 

141  A  number  of  herefies  appear  about  this  time. 

146  Ihe  worfhip  of  Serapis  introduced  at  Rome. 

J52  Lhe  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  flops  the  perfecution 
againft  the  Chriftians.  , 

An  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  and  an  earthquake 
at  Rhodes. 

163  Ihe  fourth  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

166  The  Romans  fent  ambaffadors  to  China. 

168 
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168 

188 

'191 

203 


205 

209 


222 


22  5 


253 

258 

260 


A  plague  over  the  whole  world. 

The  Capitol  at  Rome  deftroyed  by  lightning. 

A  great  part  of  Rome  deftroyed  by  fire. 

The  fifth  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  under  Se- 
verus. 

An  earthquake  in  Wales. 

Severus’s  wall  in  Britain  built. 

218  Two  comets  appeared  at  Rome.  The  courfe  of 
the  rnofl  remarkable  from  eaft  to  weft. 

About  this  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  de¬ 
cline.  The  barbarians  begin  their  irruptions, 
and  the  Goths  have  annual  tribute  not  to  moleft 
the  empire. 

Mathematicians  allowed  to  teach  publicly  at 
Rome. 

236  The  ftxth  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians  under 
Maximin. 

241  The  Franks  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

250  The  feventh  perfecution,  under  Decius. 

252  A  dreadful  peftilence  broke  out  in  Ethiopia,  and 
fpread  over  the  whole  world. 

The  eighth  perfecution,  under  Gallus. 

Europe  ravaged  by  the  Scythians  and  Goths. 

The  ninth  perfecution,  under  Valerian. 

Valerian  is  taken  prifoner  by  Sapor  king  of  Per- 
fta,  and  flayed  alive. 

The  Scythians  ravaged  the  Roman  empire. 

The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus  burnt. 

261  A  great  plague  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 

262  Earthquakes  in  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  and 
three  days  of  darknefs. 

The  Romans  took  Palmyra. 

Silk  firft  brought  from  India  ;  the  manufactory 
of  it  introduced  into  Europe  by  fome  monks, 
551  ;  firft  worn  by  the  clergy  in  England, 
^34- 

Wine  firft  made  in  Britain.  ' 

The  Franks  fettled  in  Gaul. 

The  Dioclefian  era  commenced  Auguft  29th,  or 
September  17th. 

Caraufius  proclaimed  emperor  of  Britain. 

A  great  comet  vifible  in  Mefopotamia  for  29 
days. 

Two  emperor?  and  two  Caefars  march  to  defend 
the  four  quarters  of  the  empire. 

Alexandria  deftroyed  by  Dioclefian. 

The  tenth  perfecution  under  Dioclefian. 
Conftantine  the  Great  begins  nis  reign. 

Cardinals  firft  appointed. 

Peftilence  all  over  the  Eaft. 

Cycle  of  indiCtion  began. 

The  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an  edi£l  of  Con¬ 
ftantine,  who  favours  the  Chriftians,  and  gives 
full  liberty  to  their  religion. 

314  Three  bifhops,  or  fathers,  are  fent  from  Britain 
to  aflift  at  the  council  of  Arles. 

Crucifixion  abolifhed. 

Obfervation  of  Sunday  enjoined. 

The  firft  general  council  at  Nice,  when  318  fa¬ 
thers  attended,  againft  Arius,  the  founder  of 
Arianifm,  where  was  compofed  the  famous  Ni- 
cene  Creed,  which  we  attribute  to  them. 


273 

274 


276 

277 
284 

287 

289 

291 

297 

303 

306 

308 

312 

3*3 


3^5 

321 

323 


328  Conftantine  removes  the  feat  of  empire  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  which  is  thereafter  called 
Conftantinople. 


330  A  dreadful  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians  in  Perfia, 
which  lafts  40  years. 

333  Conftantine  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be 

deftroyed. 

334  Three  hundred  thoufand  Sarmatians  revolted  from 

their  mafters. 

341  The  gofpel  propagated  in  Ethiopia  by  Frumen- 
tius. 

344  Neoceefarea  ruined  by  an  earthquake. 

351  The  heathens  firft  called  Pagans. 

358  A  hundred  and  fifty  cities  in  Afia  and  Greece 
overturned  by  an  earthquake. 

360  The  firft  monaftery  founded  near  Poidliers  in 
France,  by  Martin. 

363  The  Roman  emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apof- 

tate,  endeavours  in  vain  to  rebuild .  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem. 

364  The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  Eaftern 

(Conftantinople  the  capital)  and  Weftern  (of 
which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capital),  each 
being  now  under  the  government  of  different 
emperors. 

373  The  Bible  tranflated  into  the  Gothic  language. 
376  The  Goths  fettled  in  Thrace. 

379  The  cycle  of  Theophilus  commenced. 

390  A  fiery  column  feen  in  the  air  for  30  days. 

400  Bells  invented  by  Bithop  Paulinus  of  Campania. 

401  Europe  overrun  by  the  Goths,  under  Alaric. 

404  Another  irruption  of  the  Goths. 

The  kingdom  of  Caledonia,  or  Scotland,  revives 
under  Fergus. 

406  Third  irruption  of  the  Geths. 

The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  fpread  into  France 
and  Spain,  by  a  conceflion  of  Honorius,  empe¬ 
ror  of  the  Weft. 

408  The  Chriftian  religion  propagated  in  Perfia. 

409  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Goths,  Au¬ 

guft  24. 

412  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

413  The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  begun  in  Alface. 

415  The  kingdom  of  Thouloufe  founded  by  the  Vifi- 

goths. 

417  The  Alans  extirpated  by  the  Goths. 

419  Many  cities  in  Paleftine  deftroyed  by  an  earth¬ 

quake. 

420  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  Lower 

Rhine,  under  Pharamond.  v 

421  The  Salique  law  promulgated. 

426  The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home, 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Britain,  and  never 
return  :  advifing  the  Britons  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence,  and  truft  to  their  own  valour. 

432  The  gofpel  preached  in  Ireland  by  St  Patrick. 

444  All  Europe  ravaged  by  the  Huns. 

446  The  Britons,  now  left  to  themfelves,  are  greatly 

haraffed  by  the  Scots  and  Pi£h,  upon  which 
they  once  more  make  their  complaint  to  the 
Romans  (which  they  entitle,  The  Groans  of  the 
Britons),  but  receive  no  afliftance  from  that 
quarter. 

447  Attila  (furnamed  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his 

Huns  ravage  the  Roman  empire. 

449  Vortigern, .  king  of  the  Britons,  invites  the 
Saxons  into  Britain,  againft  the  Scots  .and 

Pias. 
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452 

455 


476 


480 

493 

496 

506 

508 

j10 

51 4 


5*6 

5i7 

519 

529 

534 

536 

54° 

54 1 

542 

55° 

S5l 

553 

557 


568 

5^ 

575 

580 

581 

584 
588 
58  9 
593 

596 

597 


The  city  of  Venice  founded. 

The  Saxons  having  repulfed  the  Scots  and  Pifts, 
invite  over  more  of  their  countrymen,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  Kent,  under 
Hengift. 

The  weftern  empire  is  finifhed,  523  years  after 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia  ;  upon  the  ruins  of 
which  feveral  new  ftates  arife  in  Italy  and  other 
parts,  confifting  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and 
other  barbarians,  under  whom  literature  is  ex- 
tinguifhed,  and  the  works  of  the  learned  are 
deftroyed. 

A  great  earthquake  at  Conflantinople,  which 
lafted  40  days. 

Italy  reduced  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths. 

Clovis,  king  of  France,  baptized,  and  Chriftianity 
begins  in  that  kingdom. 

The  Jews  talmud  publifhed. 

Prince  Arthur  begins  to  reign  over  the  Bri¬ 
tons. 

Paris  made  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions. 

Conflantinople  befieged  by  Vitalianus,  whofe 
fleet  is  burnt  by  a  fpeculum  of  brafs  made  by 
Proclus. 

The  computing  of  time  by  the  Chriftian  era  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  Dionyfius  the  monk. 

Five  years  drought  and  famine  in  Palefline. 

A  bearded  comet  appears. 

The  codex  of  Juftinian,  the  eaflern  emperor,  is 
publifhed. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  comes  to 
an  end,  after  having  continued  105  years. 

The  manufa&ure  of  filk  introduced  at  Conflanti¬ 
nople  by  two  Indian  monks. 

Antioch  deftroyed  by  the  Perfians. 

Bafilius  the  laft  conful  elected  at  Rome. 

Antioch  rebuilt. 

An  earthquake  all  over  the  world. 

An  earthquake  in  Palefline  and  Syria. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  founded. 

An  earthquake  in  Greece,  attended  with  a  great 
commotion  in  the  fea. 

The  empire  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  deflroyed  by 
Narfes. 

A  great  earthquake  at  Conflantinople. 

Another  violent  earthquake  at  Conflantinople, 
Rome,  &c. 

A  terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Afia,  and  A- 
frica,  which  continues  near  50  years. 

The  Lombards  founded  a  kingdom  in  Italy. 

The  Turks  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  begins. 

The  firft  monarchy  founded  in  Bavaria. 

Antioch  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Latin  ceafed  to  be  fpoken  about  this  time  in 
Italy. 

The  origin  of  fiefs  in  France. 

The  city  of  Paris  deftroyed  by  fire. 

Rome  overflowed  by  the  Tiber. 

The  Gafcons  eftablifh  themfelves  in  the  country 
called  by  their  name. 

John  of  Conflantinople  aflumes  the  title  of  univer- 
fal  bifhop. 

Auguftine  the  monk  comes  into  England  with 
forty  monks. 


599  A  dreadful  peftilence  in  Africa. 

604  St  Paul’s  church  in  London  founded. 

605  The  ufe  of  bells  introduced  into  churches. 

606  Here  begins  the  power  of  the  popes,  by  the  con- 

ceflions  of  Phocas,  emperor  of  the  Eaft. 

622  Mahomet,  the  falfe  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to 
Medina  in  Arabia,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age, 
and  loth  of  his  miniftry,  when  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and  from 
whom  the  Mahometan*  princes  to  this  day  claim 
their  defcent.  His  followers  compute  their 
time  from  this  era,  which  in  Arabic  is  called 
hegira ,  i.  e.  “  the  Flight.” 

628  An  academy  founded  at  Canterbury. 

632  The  era  of  Jefdegird  commenced  June  16th. 

637  Jerufalem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers 
of  Mahomet. 

641  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the 
grand  library  there  burnt  by  order  of  Omar, 
their  caliph  or  prince. 

643  The  temple  of  Jerufalem  converted  into  a  Maho¬ 
metan  mofque. 

653  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conquefts  on  every 
fide,  and  retaliate  the  barbarities  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  upon  their  pofterity. 

They  take  Rhodes,  and  deftroy  the  famous  Co- 
lofius. 

England  invaded  by  the  Danes. 

660  Organs  firft  ufed  in  churches. 

663  Glafs  invented  by  a  bifhop,  and  brought  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  a  Benedidline  monk. 

669  Sicily  invaded,  and  Syracufe  deflroyed  by  the  Sa¬ 
racens. 

685  The  Britons,  after  a  brave  ftruggle  of  near  150 
years,  are  totally  expelled  by  the  Saxons,  and 
drove  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

698  The  Saracens  take  Carthage,  and  expel  the  Ro¬ 
mans  from  Africa. 

700  Cracow  built,  and  firft  prince  of  Poland  elect¬ 
ed . 

704  The  firft  province  given  to  the  Pope. 

713  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

714  France  governed  by  Charles  Martel. 

718  The  kingdom  of  the  Afturias  in  Spain  founded 

by  Pelagio. 

719  Chriftianity  promulgated  in  Germany. 

726  The  controverfy  about  images  begins,  and  oc- 

cafions  many  infurre&ions  in  the  '  eaflern  em¬ 
pire. 

727  Tax  of  Peter’s  pence  begun  by  Ina  king  of  Wef- 

fex. 

732  Charles  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  near  Tours. 
735  Inftitution  of  the  office  of  Pope’s  nuncio. 

746  Three  years  peftilence  in  Europe  and  Afia. 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift 

began  to  be  ufed  in  hiftory. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  become  caliphs  of  the  Sara- 

cens,  and  encourage  learning. 

The  empire  of  the  Saracens  divided  into  three. 

752  The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  abolifhed  by  Aftolphus 
king  of  the  Lombards. 

755  Commencement  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  domi¬ 
nion. 

762  The  city  of  Bag  dad  upon  the  Tigris  is  made  the 
capital  for  the  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of  Abbas. 

762 
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After  762  Burials,  which  formerly  ufed  to  be  in  highways, 
Chrift.  permitted  in  towns. 

—  v"— ;  792  An  academy  founded  in  Paris. 

794  The  Huns  extirpated  by  Charlemagne. 

797  Seventeen  days  of  unufual  darknefs. 

800  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  em¬ 

pire  of  Germany,  afterwards  called  the  Weft- 
ern  empire ;  gives  the  prefent  names  to  the 
winds  and  months  $  endeavours  to  reftore  learn¬ 
ing  in  Europe  \  but  mankind  are  not  yet  dif- 
pofed  for  it,  being  folely  engrofied  in  military 
enterprifes. 

801  A  great  earthquake  in  France,  Germany,  and 

Italy. 

807  Jan.  31.  Jupiter  eclipfed  by  the  moon.  March 

17.  A  large  fpot  feen  on  the  fun  for  eight 
days. 

808  The  firft  defcent  of  the  Normans  on  France.. 

825  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Beni- 

mula  to  be  230  55'. 

826  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  fub- 

jects  for  being  a  Chriftian. 

The  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  founded. 
832  Painters  banifhed  out  of  the  eaftern  empire. 

836  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  for  fifh. 

840  The  Scots  and  PiCts  have  a  decifive  battle,  in 
which  the  former  prevail,  and  both  kingdoms 
are  united  by  Kenneth,  which  begins  the  fe- 
cond  period  of  the  Scottifh  hiftory. 

842  Germany  feparated  from  the  empire  of  the 
Franks. 

856  An  earthquake  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  known, 
world. 

861  Ruric  the  firft  prince  of  Ruflia  began  to  reign. 

864  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 

867  Chriftianity  propagated  in  Bulgaria. 

868  Egypt  becomes  independent  on  the  caliphs  of 

Bagdad. 

872  Bells  and  clocks  firft  ufed  in  Conftantinople. 

873  France  diftrefled  by  locufts  and  peftilence.. 

874  Iceland  peopled  by  the  Norwegians. 

Scotland  invaded  by  the  Danes. 

873  A  bearded  comet  appears  in  France. 

878  Alfred  the  Great,  after  fubduing  the  Danifti  in¬ 
vaders  (againft  whom  he  fought  56  battles  by 
fea  and  land),  compofes  his  body  of  laws  j  di¬ 
vides  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  ty- 
things  *,  in  890  ere&s  county-courts,  having 
founded  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in  886. 

880  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Alba- 
tegni  to  be  23°  35'. 

889  The  Hungarians  fettled  near  the  Danube. 

891  The  firft  land-tax  in  England. 

895  The  monaftery  of  Cluny  founded. 

905  A  very  remarkable  comet  appeared  in  China. 
Rome  taken  by  the  Normans. 

91 1  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Thebit 

to  be  230  33'  30". 

912  The  Normans  eftablifh  themfelves  in  Normandy. 

913  The  Danes  become  matters  of  England. 

915  The  univerfity  of  Cambridge  founded. 

923  Fiefs  eftablifhed  in  France. 

925  Sigefroi  eleCted  firft  marquis  of  Brandenburgs 
928  The  marquifate  of  Mifnia  eftablifhed. 
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937  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by  ufurpation  in-  After 
to  feven  kingdoms.  Chrift. 

941  Arithmetic  brought  into  Europe.  - ,  L  P 

961  Candia  recovered  from  the  Saracens. 

967  Antioch  recovered  from  the  Saracens. 

969  The  race  of  Abbas  extinguifhed  in  Egypt. 

975  Pope  Boniface  VII.  is  depofed  and  banifhed  for 
his  crimes. 

977  Greece,  Macedon,  and  Thrace,  ravaged  by  the 
Bulgarians  for  ten  years.. 

The  Bohemians  fubdued  by  Otho. 

979  Coronation  oath  firft  ufed  in  England. 

Juries  firft  inftituted  in  ditto. 

985  The  Danes  under  Sueno  invade  England  and 
Scotland. 

987  The  Carlovingian  race  in  France  ended. 

991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia ;  letters  of 
the  alphabet  were  hitherto  ufed. 

993  A  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius. 

995  England  invaded  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians. 

996  Otho  III.  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  elective. 

999  Boleftaus  the  firft  king  of  Poland. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Aboul 
Wafi  and  Abu  Hamed  to  be  230  35'. 

IOOO  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  ufe  }  that  of 
linen  rags  in  1170}  the  manufactory  introdu¬ 
ced  into  England  at  Deptford,  1388. 

1002  The  emperor  Henry  alfumed  the  title  of  king  of 

the  Romans. 

1003  All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time 

in  a  new  manner  of  architecture. 

2006  A  plague  in  Egypt  for  three  years. 

1007  A  great  eruption  of  Vefuvius. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Alba- 
trunius  to  be  230  33'. 

1014  Sueno  the  Dane  becomes  matter  of  England. 

Sept.  28.  Almoft  all  Flanders  laid  under  water 

by  a  ftorm. 

1015  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  fold  by  their 

parents  in  England. 

1017  Rain  of  the  colour  of  blood  for  three  days  in 
Aquitain. 

1022  A  new  fpecies  of  mufic  invented  by  Aretin. 

1033  Togrul-Beg,  or  Tangrolipix,  the  Turkifh  fultan, 
eftablifhes  himfelf  in  Korafan. 

The  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and  Arragon  began. 

1040  The  Danes,  after  feveral  engagements  with  va¬ 

rious  fuccefs,  are  about  this  time  driven  out  of 
Scotland,  and  never  again  return  in  a  hoftile 
manner. 

Smyrna  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1041  The  Saxon  line  reftored  under  Edward  the  Con- 

feflor. 

1043  The  Turks  become  formidable  and  take  poflefllon 
of  Perfia. 

The  Ruffians  come  from  Scythia,  and  land  in 
Thrace. 

1054  Lea  IX.  the  firft  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 

1033  The  Turks  take  Bagdad,  and  overturn  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Saracens. 

1037  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyrant 
Macbeth  at  Dunfinnan,  and  marries  the  prin- 
cefs  Margaret,  fitter  to  Edgar  Atheling. 

1061 
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After  1061  Surnames  appointed  to  be  taken  in  Scotland  by  a 
Chrift.  parliament  held  in  Forfar. 

1065  The  Turks  take  Jerufalem  from  the  Saracens. 

1066  The  conqueft  of  England  by  William  (furnamed 

the  baftard)  duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  battle 
of  Haflings,  where  Harold  is  flain. 

1070  The  feudal  law  introduced  into  England. 

1075  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope, 

quarrel  about  the  nomination  of  the  German 
bifhops.  Henry,  in  penance,  walks  barefooted 
to  the  pope  towards  the  end  of  January. 

1076  Juftices  of  the  peace  firft  appointed  in  England. 
An  earthquake  in  England. 

Alia  Minor,  having  been  two  years  under  the 
power  of  Soliman,  is  from  this  time  called 
Turkey. 

1080  Doomfday-book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order 
of  William,  from  a  furvey  of  all  the  eftates  in 
England,  and  finifhed  in  1086. 

The  tower  of  London  built  by  ditto,  to  curb  his 
Englifh  fubje£ts  ;  numbers  of  whom  fly  to 
Scotland,  where  they  introduce  the  Saxon  or 
Englifh  language,  are  prote&ed  by  Malcolm, 
and  have  lands  given  them. 

1086  The  order  of  Carthufians  eftablifhed  by  Bruno. 

1090  The  dynafty  of  Bathineens  or  AlTaflins  begins  in 

Irak,  and  continues  for  1 1 7  years. 

1091  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  hard  preffed  by 

the  Spaniards,  call  to  their  afliftance  Jofeph 
king  of  Morocco  ^  by  which  the  Moors  get 
pofTeflion  of  all  the  Saracen  dominions  in  Spain. 
1096  The  firft  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land  is  begun  un¬ 
der  feveral  Chriftian  princes,  to  drive  the  in¬ 
fidels  from  Jerufalem. 

1098  The  order  of  St  Benedift  inftituted. 

1099  Jerufalem  taken  by  the  crufaders  ;  Godfrey  ele£l- 

ed  king  of  it  •,  and  the  order  of  knights  of  St 
John  inflituted. 

1 1 10  Edgar  Atheling,  the  lafl  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
dies  in  England,  where  he  had  been  permitted 
to  refide  as  a  fubjeft. 

Learning  revived  at  Cambridge. 

Writing  on  paper  made  of  cotton  common  about 
this  time. 

1 1 18  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  inftituted, 

to  defend  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem,  and  to 
prote£t  Chriftian  ftrangers. 

1 1 19  Bohemia  ere&ed  into  a  kingdom. 

1132  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  began. 

1137  The  pandeft  of  Juftinian  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Amalphi. 

1141  The  fa&ions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines  pre¬ 
vailed  about  this  time. 

1143  The  Koran  tranflated  into  Latin. 

1144  The  Peripatetic  philofophy  introduced  into  Ger¬ 

many. 

1151  The  canon  law  colle&ed  by  Gratian,  a  monk  of 
Bologna. 

1154  Chriftianity  introduced  into  Finland. 

1156  The  city  of  Mofcow  in  Ruflia  founded. 

The  order  of  the  Carmelites  inftituted. 

1163  London  bridge,  confifting  of  19  fmall  arches, 

firft  built  of  ftone. 

1164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins 

in  Germany. 
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1 17 1  The  dynafty  of  the  Fatemites  ended  in  Egypt ;  After 

the  fovereigns  of  the  country  henceforth  call-  Chrift. 
ed  Sultans. 

1172  Henry  II.  king  of  England  (and  firft;  of  the 

Plantagenets),  takes  pofleflion  of  Ireland  $ 
which  from  that  period  has  been  governed  by 
an  Englifh  viceroy  or  lord-lieutenant. 

1176  England  is  divided  by  Henry  into  fix  circuits, 
and  juftice  is  difpenfed  by  itinerant  judges. 

1179  The  univerfity  of  Padua  founded. 

1180  Glafs  windows  began  to  be  ufed  in  private  boufes 

in  England. 

1181  The  laws  of  England  are  digefted  about  this 

time  by  Glanville. 

1182  Pope  Alexander  III.  compelled  the  kings  of 

England  and  France  to  hold  the  ftirrups  of 
his  faddle  when  he  mounted  his  horfe. 

1183  Seven  thoufand  Albigenfes  maffacred  by  the  in¬ 

habitants  of  Berry. 

1186  A  conjun£fion  of  all  the  planets  at  funrife  Sep¬ 

tember  16.  The  fun  in  30°  y  Jupiter  in 
2°  3'  =0 z,  Venus  in  30  49'  ♦,  Saturn  in  8°  6'  5 
Mercury  in  40  10'  \  Mars,  90  8 '  5  tail  of  the 
Dragon,  180  23'  =£b. 

1187  Jerufalem  taken  by  Saladin. 

1192  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Ri¬ 
chard,  king  of  England,  defeats  Saladin’s  ar¬ 
my,  confifting  of  300,000  combatants. 

1194  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,  firft  ufed  as  a  motto  by  Ri¬ 

chard,  on  a  vi&ory  over  the  French. 

1195  Denmark  and  Norway  laid  wafte  by  a  dreadful 

tempeft. 

1198  Inftitution  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

1200  Chimneys  were  not  known  in  England. 

Surnames  now  began  to  be  ufed  ;  firft  among  the 
nobility. 

dCJniverfity  of  Salamanca  in  Spain  founded. 

1204  Conftantinople  taken  by  the  French  and  Vene¬ 
tians. 

The  inquifition  eftablifhed. 

The  empire  of  Trebizond  eftablifhed. 

1208  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  their  firft 

charter,  for  eledling  their  lord  mayor  and 
other  magiftrates,  from  King  John. 

The  order  of  Fratres  Minor es  eftablifhed. 

The  pope  excommunicates  King  John. 

1209  ^e  works  of  Ariftotle  imported  .from  Conftan¬ 

tinople  into  Europe.  ' 

The  filk  manufa£lure  imported  from  Greece  in¬ 
to  Venice. 

1210  The  works  of  Ariftotle  condemned  to  be  burnt 

at  Paris. 

The  emperor  Otho  excommunicated  by  the 
pope. 

Violent  perfecution  of  the  Albigenfes. 

1215  Magna  Charta  is  figned  by  King  John  and  the 

barons  of  England. 

Court  of  common  pleas  eftablifhed. 

Orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  Knights  Hofpi- 
v  tallers  founded. 

The  do£trine  of  tranfubftantiation  introdu¬ 
ced. 

1216  King  Alexander  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 

Scotland  excommunicated  by  the  pope’s  le¬ 
gate. 
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After  1220  Aftronomy  and  geography  brought  into  Europe 
Ckrift.  by  the  Moors. 

1222  A  great  earthquake  in  Germany. 

1223  A  comet  of  extraordinary  magnitude  appeared 

in  Denmark. 

1226  A  league  formed  again!!  the  Albigenfes  by  the 

French  king  and  many  prelates  and  lords. 

1227  The*  Tartars  under  Jenghiz*kban  emerge  from 

the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  overrun  all  the 
Saracen  empire,  and  carry  death  and  defla¬ 
tion  wherever  they  march. 

1228  The  univerfity  of  Thouloufe  founded. 

1230  The  kingdom  of  Denmark  diftreffed  by  pefti- 

lence. 

The  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Caftile  united. 

Pruflia  fubdued  by  the  Teutonic  knights. 
Univerfity  of  Naples  founded. 

1231  The  Almageft  of  Ptolemy  tranfiated  into  Latin. 
1233  The  Inquifition,  begun  in  1204,  is  now  trufted 

to  the  Dominicans. 

The  houfes  of  London,  and  other  cities  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Germany,  flill  thatched  with 
flraw. 

1238  The  univerfity  of  Vienna  founded. 

1239  A  writing ‘of  this  year’s  date  on  paper  made  of 

rags  ft  ill  extant. 

1241  The  Hanfeatic  league  formed. 

Tin  mines  difcovered  in  Germany. 

I  245  A  clear  red  ftar,  like  Mars,  appears  in  Capricorn. 

1250  Painting  revived  in  Florence  by  Cimabue. 

1251  Wales  fubdued,  and  Magna  Charta  confirmed. 

12 53  The  famous  aftronomical  tables  are  compofed  by 

Alonfo  king  of  Caltile. 

1256  The’  order  of  the  Auguftines  eftablifhed. 

1258  The  Tartars  take  Bagdad,  which  finifhes  the 
empire  of  the  Saracens. 

1260  The  fed  of  Flagellantes  appeared  in  Italy. 

1263  Acho  king  of  Norway  invades  Scotland  with 

160  fail,  and  lands  20,000  men  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde  5  but  they  are  cut  to  pieces  by 
Alexander  III.  who  recovers  the  weftern  ifles. 

1264  The  commons  of  England  firft  fummoned  to  par¬ 

liament  about  this  time. 

1268  The  Tartars  invade  China. 

1269  The  Hamburgh  company  incorporated  in  Eng¬ 

land. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Cozah 
Nafirodni  to  be  230  30'. 

Weftminfter  abbey  rebuilt,  and  confecrated  in  the 
pre fence  of  Henry  III. 

1272  The  academy  of  Florence  founded. 

1273  The  empire  of  the  prefent  Auftrian  family  be¬ 

gins  in  Germany. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Cheou- 
king  in  China  to  be  230  33'  39". 

1274  The  firft  commercial  treaty  betwixt  England 

and  Flanders. 

1279  King  Edward  renounced  his  right  to  Normandy. 

The  mortmain  a£t  pafled  in  England. 

1282  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed 
by  Edward  I.  who  unites  that  principality  to 
England. 

A  great  peftilence  in  Denmark. 

8000  French  murdered  at  the  Sicilian  vefpers. 
Academy  de  la  Crufca  founded. 
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1284  Edward  II.  born  at  Caernarvon,  is  the  firft  After 

prince  of  Wales.  f  t  f 

1285  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that  * 

kingdom  is  difputed  by  twelve  candidates, 
who  fubmit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of 
Edward  king  of  England  ;  which  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  long  and  defolating  war  be¬ 
tween  both  nations. 

1290  The  univerfity  of  Lifbon  founded. 

1291  Ptolemais  taken  by  the  Turks.*  End  of  the 

crufades. 

1293  There  is  a  regular  fucceflion  of  Englifh  parlia¬ 

ments  from  this  year,  being  the  22d  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I. 

1294  Parliament  eftablifhed  in  Paris. 

1298  The  prefent  Turkifh  empire  begins  in  Bithynia 

under  Ottoman. 

Silver-hafted  knives,  fpoons,  and  cups,  a  great 
luxury. 

Tallow-candles  fo  great  a  luxury,  that  fplinters 
of  wood  were  ufed  for  lights. 

Wine  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial. 

The  Scots  defeated  by  the  Englifh  at  Falkirk. 

1299  An  earthquake  in  Germany 
Spe&acles  invented  by  a  monk  of  Pifa. 

The  year  of  jubilee  inftituted  by  Boniface  VIII. 

1302  The  mariner’s  compafs  invented,  or  improved, 
by  Giovia  of  Naples. 

The  univerfity  of  Avignon  founded. 

1307  The  beginning  of  the  Swifs  cantons. 

Coal  firft  ufed  in  England. 

1308  The  popes  removed  to  Avignon  in  France  for 

70  years. 

1310  Lincoln’s  Inn  fociety  eftablifhed. 

The  knights  of  St  John  take  pofieflion  of  the  ifle 
of  Rhodes. 

1314  The  battle  of  Bannockburn  between  Edward  II.  k 

and  Robert  Bruce,  which  eftablifhes  the  latter 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

The  cardinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclave  and  feparate.  • 

A  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair  for  two  years. 

1315  Germany  aftli&ed  with  famine  and  peftilence. 

1319  The  univerfity  of  Dublin  founded. 

1320  Gold  firft  coined  in  Chriftendom  5  1344  ditto  in 

England. 

An  earthquake  in  England. 

1323  A  great  eruption  of  Mount  Altna. 

1325  The  firft  treaty  of  commerce  betwixt  England 
and  Venice. 

1330  Gunpowder  invented  by  a  monk  of  Cologne. 

1332  The  pope  accufed  of  herefy. 

1336  Two  Brabant  weavers  fettled  at  York,  which, 

fays  Edward  III.  may  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  us  and  our  fubje&s. 

1337  The  firft  comet  whofe  courfe  is  defcribed  with 

an  aftronomical  exa&nefs. 

Europe  infefted  by  locufts. 

1340  Heralds  college  inftituted  in  England. 

Copper  money  firft  ufed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

1344  The  firft  creation  to  titles  by  patents  ufed  by 

Edward  III. 

1345  Edward  III.  had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which 

gained  him  the  battle  of  Creflfy. 

1347  The  battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David,  king  of 
Scots,  is  taken  prifoner. 
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After  1540 
Chrift.  *** 


The  order  of  the  Garter  inftituted  in  England 
u  by  Edward  III.  altered  in  1557,  and  confifts 

of  26  knights. 

1352  The  Turks  firft  enter  Europe. 

1 353  Alia  and  Africa  defolated  by  locufts. 

1354  "I  he  money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  fame  as  in 

England. 

*356  The  battle  of  Poi£liers,  in  which  King  John  of 
France  and  his  fon  are  taken  prifoners  by  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Black  Prince. 

1357  Coals  firft  brought  to  London. 

1338  Arms  of  England  and  France  firft  quartered  by 
Edward  III. 

Univerfity  of  Cologne  founded. 

Tamerlane  began  to  reign  in  Perfia. 

1362  The  law  pleadings  in  England  changed  from 
French  to  Engliih  in  favour  of  Edward  III. 
to  his  people. 

The  military  order  of  Janizaries  eftabliihed  a- 
mong  the  Turks. 

1365  The  univerfities  of  Vienna  and  Geneva  founded. 

1369  John  Wickliffe  an  Englifhman  begins  to  call  in 

queftion  the  do&rines  of  the  church  of  Rome 
about  this  time,  whofe  followers  are  called 
Lollards. 

1370  The  office  of  grand  vifier  eftablifhed. 

1377  Inundation  of  the  fea  in  Flanders. 

1378  Greenland  difcovered  by  a  Venetian. 

1381  Bills  of  exchange  firft  ufed  in  England. 

j38 4  The  firft  adt  of  navigation  in  England  •,  no  goods 
to  be  exported  or  imported  by  Englifhmen  in 
foreign  bottoms. 

1 383  A  company  of  linen  weavers  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  eftablifhed  in  London. 

Windfor  caftle  built  by  Edward  III. 

J3^7  The  l°rd  high  admiral  of  England  infti¬ 
tuted. 

1388  The  battle  of  Otterburn  between  Hotfpur  and 
the  earl  of  Douglas. 

Bombs  invented  at  Venloo. 

1391  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king’s  amufe- 
ment. 

1399  Weftminfter  abbey  rebuilt  and  enlarged _ Weft- 

minfler  hall  ditto. 

Order  of  the  Bath  inftituted  at  the  coronation 
of  Henry  IV.  renewed  in  1725,  confifting  of 
84  knights. 

1402  Tamerlane  defeats  and  takes  pri  Toner  Bajazet 
the  Turkifh  fultan. 


1405  The  Canary  ifiands  difcovered  by  Bathencourt  a 
Norman. 

1410  Guildhall,  London,  built. 

Painting  in  oil-colours  invented  at  Bruges  by 
John  Van-eyck. 

1411  The  univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s  in  Scotland 

founded. 

1412  Algebra  brought  from  Arabia  into  Europe. 

T4r5  The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  the  French 

by  Henry  V.  of  England. 

1420  The  ifland  of  Madeira  difcovered  by  the  Portu- 

guefe. 

1421  The  revenue  of  England  amounted  to  55,754k 
1428  The  fiege  of  Orleans,  the  firft  blow  to  the  Eng- 

lifti  power  in  France.  6 

1431  A  great  earthquake  at  Lifbon. 


1432  Great  inundations  in  Germany. 

1427  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Ulug 
Beg  to  be  23*  30'  I 

3440  Printing  invented  by  L.  Kofter  at  Haerlem  in 
Holland  \  brought  into  England  by  W.  Cax- 
ton,  a  mercer  of  London,  1471. 

1446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

The  fea  breaks  in  at  Dort  in  Holland  and  drowns 
1 00, coo  people. 

1453  Conftantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  which  ends 

the  eaftem  empire,  1 1 23  years  from  its  dedi¬ 
cation  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  220 6 
years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

1454  The  univerfity  of  Glafgow  in  Scotland  founded. 

1457  Crlafs  firft  manufactured  in  England. 

1460  Engraving  and  etching  on  copper  invented. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Pur- 
bachius  and  Regiomontanus  to  be  230  29k 

1473  The  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  introduced  in¬ 
to  France. 

1477  The  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  founded. 

1479  Union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Caftile. 

1482  The  coaft  of  Guinea  difcovered  by  the  Portu- 
guefe. 

A  court  of  inquifition  ereCled  in  Seville. 

1485  Richard  III.  king  of  England,  and  laft  of  the 
Plantagenets,  is  defeated  and  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Bofworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VII. 
which  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  between 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  after  a  con- 
teft  of  30  years,  and  the  lofs  of  100,000  men. 

1487  Henry  eftablifhes  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the 
firft  Handing  army. 

1489  Maps  and  fea  charts  firft  brought  to  England  by 

Barth.  Columbus. 

1490  William  Groceyn  introduces  the  ftudy  of  the 

Greek  language  into  England. 

The  Moors,  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
native  Spaniards,  are  entirely  fubdued  by  Fer¬ 
dinand,  and  become  fubjeCts  to  that  prince  on 
certain  conditions,  which  are  ill  obferved  by 
the  Spaniards,  whofe  clergy  ufe  the  inquifition 
in  all  its  tortures  j  and  in  3609,  near  one  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  Moors  were  driven  from  Spain  to 
the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa,  from  ■whence  they 
originally  came. 

3492  America  firft  difcovered  by  Columbus,  a  Ge- 
noefe  in  the  fervice  of  Spain. 

The  Moors  expelled  from  Granada,  which  they 
had  poflefled  upwards  of  800  years. 

*495  The  venereal  difeafe  introduced  into  Europe. 

1496  The  Jews  and  Moors  banifhed  out  of  Portugal. 

1497  The  Portuguefe  firft  fail  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

South  America  difcovered  by  Americus  Vefpu- 
fius,  from  whom  unjuftly  it  has  its  name. 

3499  North  America  difcovered,  for  Henry  VII.  by 
Cabot,  a  Venetian. 

3508  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  in¬ 
to  fix  circles,  and  adds  four  more  in  1512. 

Brazil  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe.  Florida 
difcovered  by  John  Cabot  an  Englifhman. 

Painting  in  chiaro-obfcuro  difcovered. 

A  great  plague  in  England. 

XJ°5  Shillings  firft  coined  in  England. 
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1507  The  ifland  of  Madagafcar  difcovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe. 

1509  Gardening  introduced  into  England  from  the 
Netherlands,  from  whence  vegetables  were  im¬ 
ported  hitherto. 

J510  The  obliquity  of  the  eliptic  obferved  by  Werne- 
nus  to  be  230  28'  30". 

1513  The  battle  of  Flowden,  in  which  James  IV. 

king  of  Scotland  is  killed,  with  the  flower  of 
his  nobility. 

1514  Cannon  bullets  of  ftone  (till  in  ufe. 

1 5T5  The  Polyglot  Bible  printed  at  Alcala. 

The  kingdom  of  Navarre  annexed  to  that  of 
Caftile  by  Ferdinand. 

i5i6  The  kingdom  of  Algiers  feized  by  Barbarofla. 
J517  Martin  Luther  began  the  reformation. 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  the  Turks, 

The  kingdom  of  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  Turks. 

1518  Difcovery  of  New  Spain,  and  the  Straits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan. 

1521  Henry  VIII.  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  popery, 

receives  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith 
from  his  Holinefs. 

1522  Rhodes  taken  by  the  Turks. 

The  fir  ft  voyage  round  the  world  performed  by 
a  (hip  of  Magellan’s  fquadron. 

1526  The  inquifition  eftabliftied  in  Portugal. 
Lutheranifm  eftabliftied  in  Germany. 

1527  Rome  taken  and  plundered'  by  the  Imperial 

army. 

1528  Popery  aboliftied  in  Sweden. 

1529  The  name  of  Proteftant  takes  its  rife  from  the 

reformers  protefting  againft  the  church  of 
Rome,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 

IS3 °  Union  of  the  Proteftants  at  Sraallcalde,  Decem¬ 
ber  22d. 

Secretary  of  State’s  office  eftabliftied  in  England. 
I53I  A  great  earthquake  at  Liflbon. 

J532  ^  lie  Court  of  Seffion  inftituted  in  Scotland. 

1 5 33  Jnfurre&ion  of  the  Anabaptifts  in  Weftphalia. 

* 534  ^  lie  1  eformation  takes  place  in  England,  under 
Henry  VIII. 

Barbarofla  feized  on  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 

1 535  The  reformation  introduced  into  Ireland. 

The  fociety  of  Jefuits  formed. 
iS39  The  firft  Englifh  edition  of  the  Bible  authorifed  ; 
the  prefent  tranflation  finifhed  in  1611, 

About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  ufed  in 
(hips. 

Six  hundred  and  forty-five  religious  houfes  fup- 
pr filed  in  England  and  Wales. 

154°  variation  of  the  compafs  difcovered  by  Se- 
baftian  Cabot. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Coper¬ 
nicus  to  be  230  28'  8".  r 

Society  of  Jefuits  eftabliftied,  September  27. 

*543  Silk  (lockings  firft  worn  by  the  French  king  ; 
firft  worn  in  England  by  Queen  Eliz.  1561  5 
the  fteel  frame  for  weaving  invented  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Lee,  of  St  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1589. 

Pins  firft.  ufed  in  England,  before  which  time 
the  ladies  ufed  (kewers. 

Iron  cannon  and  mortars  made  in  England. 
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x544  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  (hilling  per  acre. 

1545  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  conti¬ 
nues  18  years. 

*547  Eirft  law  in  England  eftabliftiing  the  intereft  of 
money  at  10  per  cent. 

I54^  The  reformation  gained  ground  in  Poland. 

x549  Eords  lieutenants  of  counties  inftituted  in  Eno*. 
land.  * 

155°  Horfe  guards  inftituted  in  England. 

The  bank  of  Venice  eftabliftied  about  this  time. 

r552  Books  of  geography  and  aftronomy  deftroyed  in 
England,  as  being  infefled  with  magic. 

The  book  of  Common  Prayer  eftabliftied  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  a£l  of  parliament. 

*554  ^)e  kingdom  of  Aftracan  conquered  by  the 
Ruffians. 

1 5 5 5  The  Ruffian  company  eftabliftied  in  England. 

*55  8  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign. 

1560  1  he  reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John 

Knox. 

1561  Livonia  ceded  to  Poland. 

*563  Knives  firft  made  in  England. 

1  565  Revolt  of  the  Low  Countries. 

Malta  attacked  by  the  Turks. 

1566  i  he  39  articles  of  the  church  of  England  efta¬ 
bliftied. 

Queen  Mary  imprifoned  in  England. 

Liberty  of  profeffing  the  reformed  religion  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Low  Countries. 

1569  Royal  exchange  firft  built. 

J57 1 
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After 
Chi  iit. 


The  ifland  of  Cyprus  taken  by  the  Turks, 

They  are  defeated  at  Lepanto. 

1572  The  great  maffacre  of  Proteftants  at  Paris. 

A  new  ftar  in  Caffiopeia  obferved  bv  Cornelius 
Gemma.  It  appeared  in  November,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  in  March. 

1576  The  profeffion  of  the  Proteftant  religion  authori- 
fed  in  France.  This  toleration  followed  by  a 
civil  war. 

x578  The  firft  treaty  of  alliance  betwixt  England  and 
the  States  General,  January  7. 

1 5 79  1  Dutch  (hake  off  the  Spanilh  yoke,  and  the 

republic  of  Holland  begins. 

Englifh  Eaft  India  company  incorporated — efta¬ 
bliftied  1600. 

- Turkey  company  incorporated. 

1580  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round 

the  world,  being  the  firft  Englifti  circumnavi- 
gator. 

Parochial  regifter  firft  appointed  in  England. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  feized  by  Philip  of 
Spain. 

1581  Copper  firft  ufed  in  France. 

1582  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy; 

the  jth  of  Oflober  being  counted  the  15th. 

1583  Tobacco  firft  brought  from  Virginia  into  Eng¬ 

land; 

1  he  firft  propofol  of  fettling  a  colony  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

1 5 ^ 7  ^ary  Queen  of  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  ox 
Elizabeth,  after  18  years  imprifonment. 

1588  The  Spanilh  Armada  deftroyed  by  Drake  and 
other  Englifh  admirals. 

Henry  IV.  paffes  the  edi£l  of  Nantes,  tolerating 
the  Proteftants. 

&  1588 
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After  *588  Duelling  with  fmall  fwords  introduced  into 
England. 

v  1589  Coaches  firft:  introduced  into  England  \  hackney 
aft  1693  ;  increaftd  to  icoo  in  1770. 

1590  Band  of  penfioners  inftituted  in  England. 
Telefcopes  invented  by  Janfen,  a  fpe&acle- maker 

in  Germany. 

1591  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  founded. 

159 3  A  great  plague  in  London. 

1594  The  Je fails  expelled  from  France. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Byrgius 
to  be  230  30'. 

159 $  The  lame  obferved  by  Tycho-Brahe  to  be  230 
29'  25''.. 

v  1596  A  great  earthquake  at  Japan., 

1597  Watches  firft  brought  into  England  from  Ger¬ 

many. 

1598  The  edift  of  Nantes  by  Henry  IV.  of  France.. 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1 603  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  laft  of  the  Tudors)  dies, 

and  nominates  James  VI.  of  Scotland  as  her 
fucceffor  \  which  unites  both  kingdoms  under 
the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

1605  The  Gunpowder* plot  difcovered  at  Weftminfter 

being  a  projeft  to  blow  up  the  king  and  both 
houfes  of  parliament.  * 

1606  Oaths  of  allegiance  firft  adminiftered  in  Britain. 

1608  Colonies  fent  from  Britain  to  Virginia. 

1609  The  independency  of  the  United  States  acknow¬ 

ledged  by  Spain. 

1610  Galileo,  of  Florence,,  firft  difcovers  the  fatellites 

about  the  planet  Jupiter,  by  the  telefcope,  late¬ 
ly  invented;  in  Germany. 

Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris,  by  Ravaillac,  a 
prieft. 

Thermometers  invented  by  Drebel,  a  Dutchman. 

1611  Baronets  firft  created  in  Britain  by  James  I. 

May  22. 

An  earthquake  in  Conftantinople  ;  200,000  per- 
fons  died  there  of  the  plague. 

1612  The  north -weft  paflage  to  China  attempted  in 

vain  by  the  Britilh. 

1.614  Napier  of  Marchefton,  in  Scotland,  invents-  the 
logarithms. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  brings  the  new  river  to 
London  from  Ware. 

1616  The  firft  permanent  fettlement  in  Virginia. 

1619  W.  Harvey,  an  Englifhman,  confirms  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
had  been  firft  broached  by  Servetus,.  a  French 
phyfician,.  in  1353. 

3^620  The  broad  {ilk  manufafture  from  raw  filk,  in¬ 
troduced  into  England. 

Barbadoes  difcovered  by  Sir  William  Courteen. 
Navarre  united  to  France. 

Copper-money  firft  introduced  in  England. 

>6 2 1  New  England  planted  by  the  Puritans. 

T  he  two  parties  of  Whigs  and  Tories  formed  in 
Britain. 

1622  The  Palatinate  reduced  by  the  Imperialifts. 

1623  The  Knights  of  Nova  Scotia  inftituted. 

1624  Maffacre  of  the  Engliih  at  Amboyna. 

1.625  King  James  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  foru 
Charles  I,  ’ 


3625  The  iftand  of  Barbad'oes,  the  firft  Britifh  fettle- 

ment  in  the  Weft  Indies,,  is  planted.  chnft. 

1631  The  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun’s  difk,  firft  ~~ v— 

obferved  by  Gaffendi. 

A  great  eruption  of  Vefuviu*. 

1632  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Guftavus  Adol¬ 

phus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  head  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  Germany,  is  killed. 

1633  Galileo  condemned  by  the  inquifition  at  Rome. 

Louifiana  difcovered  by  the  French. 

1 635  Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  Lord  Bald- 

rnore^. 

Regular  pofts  eftablifhed  from  London  to  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  &c.. 

1636  A  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun’s  difk  obfer¬ 

ved  by  Caftini. 

1639  A  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun’s  difk,  firft  obfer¬ 

ved  by  Mr  Horrox,  November  24.  O.  S.  q  h. 

1 5'  P:  M. 

1640  King  Charles  difobliges  his  Scottifh  fubjefts  \  on 

which  their  army,  under  General  Lrfley,  en¬ 
ters  England,  and  takes  Newcaftle,  being  en^ 
couraged  by  the  malecontents  in  England. 

The  maffacre  in  Ireland,  when  40,000  Englifh 
Proteftants  were  killed. 

The  independency  of  Portugal  recovered  by  John, 
duke  of  Braganza. 

1642  King  Charles  impeaches  five  refraftory  members,. 

which  begins  the  civil  wars  in  England. 

1643,  Excife  on  beer,  ale,  &c.  firft  impofed  by  parlia¬ 
ment.. 

Barometers  invented  by  Torricelli. 

1648  A  new  ftar  obferved  in  the  tail  of  the  Whale  by 
Fabricius. 

1.649  Charles  I.  beheaded  by  Cromwell  at  Whitehall,* 

January  30.  aged  49. 

Pendulums  firft  applied  to  clocks  by  Huygens. 

1.651  The  fe&  called  Quakers  appeared  in  England. 

3652  The  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
eftabliftied. 

1653  Cromwell  affumes  the  prote&orfhip. 

The  air-pump  is  invented  by  Otto  Guericke  o£ 
Magdeburg. 

1655  The  Englifh  under  Admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica, 
from  the  Spaniards. 

One  of  Saturn’s  fatellites  obferved  by  Huygens.. 

1658  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  in  the  prote&or- 
fhip  by  his  fon  Richard. 

1660  King  Charles  II.  is  reftored  by  Monk,  com¬ 

mander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile  of  twelve 
years  in  France  and  Holland.  v 

The  people  of  Denmark,  being  oppreffed  by  the 
nobles,  furrendered  their  privileges  to  Frederic 
III.  who  becomes  abfolute. 

1661  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Heve-* 

lius  to  be  23°  29'  7". 

1662  The  royal  fociety  eftablifhed  at  London  by- 

Charles  II. 

1663  Carolina  planted  :  1728,  divided  into  two  fe- 

parate  governments. 

Pruffia  declared  independent  of  Poland. 

1664  The  New  Netherlands  in  North  America  con¬ 

quered  from  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  by  the 
Englifh, 

1665 
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After  1665  The  plague  rages  In  London,  and  carries  off 
thrift.  68,030  perfons. 

y— —  The  magic  lantern  invented  by  Kircher. 

1666  The  great  fire  of  London  began  Sept.  2.  and 
continued  three  days,  in  which  were  deflroyed 
13,000  hotifes  and  400  Itreets. 

iTea  firfl  ufed  in  England. 

1667  The  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirm*  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  the  New  Netherlands,  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Pennfylvania,  New  York,  and  New 
Jerfey. 

3668  . —  ditto,  Aix  la-Chapelle. 

St  James’s  Park  planted  and  made  a  thorough¬ 
fare  for  public  ufe  by  Charles  II. 

1669  The  ifland  of  Candia  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1670  J  he  Englilh  Hudfon’s  Bay  company  incorpo¬ 
rated. 

I  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Men- 

goli  to  be  23 0  28'  24". 

1672  Louis  XIV.  overruns  great  part  of  Holland, 
when  the  Dutch  open  their  fluices,  being  de¬ 
termined  to  drown  their  country,  and  retire  to 
their  fettlements  in  the  Eafl  Indies. 

African  company  eflabliflied. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Richer 
to  be  230  28'  54". 

1677*  The  micrometer  invented  by  Kircher, 

1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguen. 

The  habeas  corpus  a<R  paffed. 

A  flrange  darknefs  at  noonday,  Jan.  12. 

1680  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  from  its  nearnefs 
to  our  earth  alarmed  the  inhabitants.  It  con¬ 
tinued  vifible  from  Nov.  3.  to  March  9. 
William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  receives  a  charter  for 
planting  Pennfylvania. 

1683  India  (lock  fold  from  360  to  500  per  cent. 

*1685  Charles  II.  dies,  aged  55,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
liis  brother  James  II. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  to  Charles 
II.  raifes  a  rebellion,  but  is  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Sedgmore,  and  beheaded. 

The  edidl  of  Nantes  is  revoked  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Proteflants  are  greatly  diflreffed. 

1686  The  Newtonian  philofophy  publilhed. 

1687  The  palace  of  Verfailles,  near  Paris,  finifhed  by 
Louis  XIV. 

3688  The  revolution  in  Great  Britain  begins  Nov.  5. 
King  James  abdicates,  and  retires  to  France, 
December  23. 

King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  daughter  and 
fon-in-law  to  James,  are  proclaimed  Februa¬ 
ry  J3- 

Vifcount  Dundee  Hands  out  for  James  in  Scotland, 
but  is  killed  by  General  Mackay  at  the  battle 
of  Killycrankie  j  upon  which  the  Highlanders, 
wearied  with  repeated  misfortunes,  difperfe. 
Smyrna  deflroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1689  The  land-tax  paffed  in  England. 

The  toleration  a£f  paffed  in  ditto. 

William  Fuller,  who  pretended  to  prove  the 
prince  of  Wales  fpurious,  was  voted  by  the 
commons  to  be  a  notorious  cheat,  impoflor, 
and  falfe  accufer. 

-Several  bifliops  are  deprived  for  not  taking  the 
oaths  to  William. 
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J689  Epifcopacy  aboliflied  in  Scotland. 

1690  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  gaintd  by  William  thrift, 

again  ft  James,  in  Ireland.  — J 

1691  The  war  in  Ireland  finifhed  bv  th\  furrender  of 

Limeric  to  William. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Flam- 
Head  to  be  230  28'  32". 

1692  I  he  Englifh  and  Dutch  fFet*,  commanded  by 

Admiral  Ruffel,  defeat  the  French  fleet  off  La 
Hogue. 

The  maffacre  of  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  Jan.  21, 

O.  S. 

Earthquakes  in  England  and  Jamaica.  Septem¬ 
ber  8. 

Hanover  made  an  deflorate  of  the  empire. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  muficets  firfl  ufed 

by  the  French  againff  the  confederates  in  the 
battle  of  Turin. 

Bank  of  England  eHablifhed  by  King  William. 

The  firH  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 

1694  Queen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William 

reigns  alone. 

Stamp-duties  inHituted  in  England. 

1697  The  peace  of  Ryfwick. 

1699  The  Scots  fettled  a  colony  at  the  iflhrmis  of  Da¬ 

rien  in  America,  and  called  it  Caledonia . 

1700  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  begins  his  reign. 

1701  King  James  II.  dies  at  St  Germains,  in  the  68th 

year  of  his  age. 

Pruffia  erected  into  a  kingdom. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  fo¬ 
reign  parts  eflabltihtd. 

1702  King  William  dies,  aged  50,  and  is  fucceeded  by 

Queen  Anne,  daughter  to  James  II.  who,  with 
the  emperor  and  Hates  general,  renews  the 
war  againfl  France  and  Spain. 

The  French  fent  colonies  to  the  Miffiffippi. 

1703  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Blan¬ 

ch  ini  to  be  230  28'  25". 

1704  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Admiral 

^  Rooke. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim  won  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  allies  againH  the  French. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  inHituted  in  England. 

1706  The  treaty  of  union  betwixt  England  and  Scot¬ 

land,  figned  July  22. 

The  battle  of  Ramillies  won  by  Marlborough 
and  the  allies. 

1707  The  firH  Rritifh  parliament. 

The  allies  defeated  at  Almanza^ 

1708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  General 

Stanhope. 

The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Marlborough 
and  the  allies. 

1 709  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Mofcovy ,  defeats  Charles 

XII.  at  Poltowa,  who  flies  to  Turkey. 

The  battle  of  Malplaquet  won  by  Marlborough 
and  the  allies. 

Queen  Anne  changes  the  Whig  miniflry  for 
others  more  favourable  to  the  interefl  of  her 
brother  the  late  pretender. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St  Paul,  London,  rebuilt 
by  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren  in  37  years,  at  one 
million  exoence,  by  a  duty  on  coals. 

The  Englith  South-fea  company  began. 
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After  1712  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun  killed  in  a 
duel  in  Hy  de-park. 

37T3  peace  of  Utrecht,  whereby  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Britain,  and  Hudfon’s  Bay 
in  North  America,  were  yielded  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  \  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  in  Europe  were 
alfo  confirmed  to  the  laid  crown  by  this  treaty. 

*7*4  Q,ueen  Anne  dies  at  the  age  of  50,  and  is  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  George  I. 

Intereft  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 

1715  Louis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  great- 

grandfon  Louis  XV. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  September, 
under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  favour  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender.  The  aftion  of  Sheriffmuir,  and  the 
furrender  of  Prefton,  both  in  November,  when 
the  rebels  difperfe. 

1  he  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Lou- 
ville  to  be  230  28'  24". 

1716  The  Pretender  married  the  princefs  of  Sobiefka, 

grand-daughter  of  John  Sobiefki  late  king  of 
Poland. 

An  a6l  paffed  for  feptennial  parliaments. 

1718  Sardinia  ere&ed  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy. 

*719  The  Mi  fix  (Tip  pi  feheme  at  its  height  in  France. 

Lomb’s  filk  throwing  machine,  containing 
26,586  wheels,  ere&ed  at  Derby  :  takes  up 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  ;  one  water-wheel  moves 
the  reft  ;  and  in  twenty- four-hours  it  works 
3x8,504,960  yards  of  organzine  filk  thread. 

1720  The  South-fea  feheme  in  England  begun  April 
7.  was  at  its  height  at  the  end  of  June,  and 
quite  funk  about  September  29. 

A  great  earthquake  in  China. 

1724  An  earthquake  in  Denmark. 

1727  King  George  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  ; 

and  is  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon,  George  II. 

Inoculation  firft  tried  on  criminals  with  fuecefs. 

Ruftia,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  eftablilhed  as 
an  empire. 

The  aberration  of  the  fixed  ftars  difeovered  and 
accounted  for  by  Dr  Bradley. 

I732  Kouli  Khan  ufurps  the  Perfian  throne,  conquers 
the  Mogul  empire,  and  returns  with  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty -one  millions  flerling. 

S  veral  public-fpirited  gentlemen  begin  the  fet- 
tlement  of  Georgia  in  North  America. 

*7 33  The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Paraguay. 

1739  Captain  Porteous  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to 
fire  upon  the  populace  at  the  execution  of  a 
fmuggler,  is  himfelf  hanged  by  the  mob  at 
Edinburgh. 

A  tranfit  of  Mercury  obferved  by  Caflini. 

1 737  A  dreadful  hurricane  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gan¬ 

ges,  Odlober  10. 

1738  Weftminfter  bridge,  confifting  of  15  arches,  be¬ 

gun  ;  finilhed  in  1750  at  the  expenee  of 
389,000k  defrayed  by  parliament. 

The  order  of  St  Januarius  eftablilhed  at  Naples. 

*739  Letters  of  marque  ilTued  out  in  Britain  againft 
Spain,  July  21.  and  war  declared,  061.  23. 

The  empire  of  Indoftan  ruined  by  Kouli  Khan. 

An  intenfe  froft  in  Britain. 

*743  battle  of  Dettingen  won  by  the  Englifh  and 
akies  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary. 


1744  A  dreadful  plague  in  Sicily. 

1744  ^  ar  declared  againft  France'. — Commodore  An- 

fi<n  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world. 

1745  ^  alhes  lofe  the  battle  of  l'ontenoy, 

1  he  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Pretender’s  army  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Cuiloden,  April  16.  1746. 

1746  Bntilh  Linen  Company  eie6fed. 

Lima  dtftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1747  Kouli  Khan  murdered. 

1748  The  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  by  which  a  refti- 

tution  of  all  places  taken  during  the  war  wasr 
to  be  made  on  all  fides. 

1749  The  intereft  on  the  Britifh  funds  reduced  to 

three  p  r  cent. 

Britifh  herring- fifliery  incorporated, 
he  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  founded. 

1750  Earthquake  in  England. 

1751  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  prefent 

majefty,  died. 

Antiquarian  Society  at  London  incorporated. 

1752  The  new  ftile  introduced  into  Great  Britain  y 
^  the  3d  of  September  being  counted  the  14th. 

*7 53  Britifh  Mufeurn  ere6Ied  at  Montague-houfe.. 

Society  of  arts,  manufa61ures,  and  commerce,, 
inftituted  in  London. 

1754  A  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  AEtna. 

A  great  earthquake  at  Conftantinople,  Cairo, 
&.O.  Sept.  2. 

1755  Q.ulto  in  Peru  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake, 

April  28.  4  ’ 

Lifbon  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Nov.  1. 

*7 56  Engliftimen  are  confined  in  the  Black  Hole 
at  Calcutta  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  order  of  the 
Nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning. 
Marine  fociety  eftablilhed  at  London. 

The  king  of  Pruftia  commenced  hoftilities  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  in  Saxony.  Defeats  the  Au- 
ftrians  at  Lo. 

1757  Damien  attempted  to  aflaflinate  the  French  king. 
a  he  king  of  Pruftia  invades  Bohemia.  Defeats. 

the  Auftrians  at  Reichenberg,  April  21.  and 
at  Prague,  May  6.  Repulfed  by  Count  Daua 
at  Kolin,  June  1 8. 

The  allies  defeated  by  the  French  at  Haften- 
beck,  July  26. 

Convention  of  Clofter -Seven,  Sept.  8. 

Ihe  king  of  Pruftia  defeats  the  French  and  Au¬ 
ftrians  at  Rufbach,  Nov.  5.  The  Pruftians  de¬ 
feated  near  Breflaw,  Nov.  22.  The  Auftrians- 
defeated  at  Lifla,  Dec.  5. 

1758  Senegal  taken  by  the  Britifh,  May  I.  They 

take  Louifbourg,  July  27. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  defeats  the  Ruffians  at  Zorn- 
dorf,  Aug.  25.  Is  defeated  by  Count  Daun 
at  Hoch-kirchen,  061.  14. 

Goree  taken  by  Commodore  Keppel,  Dec.  29. 
Attempt  to  aflaflinate  the  king  of  Portugal, 

1,759  General  Wolfe  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec, 
which  is  gained  by  the  Britifh. 

The  French  defeated  by  Prince  Ferdinand  at 
Bergen,  April  13. 

Guadaloupe  taken  by  the  Britifh,  May  x. 

King  of  Pruffia  defeated  by  the  Ruffians  at  Cu- 
nerldorr,  Aug.  12, 
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After  J759  The  French  fleet  defeated  by  Admiral  Hawke, 
thrift-  Nov.  20. 

J  Baibec  and  Tripoli  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake, 

Dec.  5. 

1760  King  George  II.  dies,  061.  25.  in  the  77th  year 

of  his  age,  and  is  fuceeeded  by  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty,  who,  on  the  2 2d  September  1761,  mar¬ 
ried  the  princefs  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz. 

Blackfriars  bridge,  confiding  of  9  arches,  begun  ; 
finifhed  1770,  at  the  expence  of  152,8401.  to 
be  difeharged  by  a  toll. 

1761  A  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun,  June  6. 
Earthquakes  in  Syria,  061.  13. 

The  king  of  Pruflia  defeats  the  Aullrians  at 
Torgau,  Nov.  3. 

Pondicherry  taken  by  Col.  Coote,  Jan  15. 
Belleifle  furrendered  to  the  Britifli,  Feb.  4. 

1762  War  declared  againfl  Spain. 

Peter  III.  emperor  of  Ruffia,  is  depofed,  impri- 
foned,  and  murdered. 

American  philofophical  fociety  eftablifhed  in 
Philadelphia. 

George  Auguftus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born, 
Auguft.  12. 

Martinico  furrendered  to  the  Britifli,  Feb.  4. 
Havannah  furrendered  to  ditto,  Aug.  12. 

Manilla  taken  by  ditto,  061.  6. 

1763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 

Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  con¬ 
cluded  at  Paris,  February  10th  ;  which  con¬ 
firms  to  Great  Britain  the  extenfive  province 
of  Canada,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  part  of 
Louifiana,  in  North  America  ;  alfo  the  iflands 
of  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Toba¬ 
go,  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  France. 

1764  The  parliament  granted  Io,oool.  to  Mr  Har- 

rifon  for  his  difcovery  of  the  longitude  by  his 
time-piece 

Famine  and  peftilence  in  Italy. 

An  earthquake  at  Lifhon. 

1765  His  majefty’s  royal  charter  paffed  for  incorpo¬ 

rating  the  fociety  ©f  artifts. 

An  a6I  paffed  annexing  the  fovereignty  of  the 
ifland  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
X766  April  2 1  ft,  a  fpot  or  macula  of  the  fun,  more 
than  thrice  the  bignefs  of  our  earth,  paffed  the 
fun’s  centre. 

The  American  ftamp-a61  repealed,  March  18. 

A  great  earthquake  at  Conftantinople. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Bohemia  and  Den¬ 
mark. 

1767  The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Spain,  Venice,  and 

Genoa,  April  2d. 

Martinico  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

The  Proteftants  tolerated  in  Poland,  Nov.  2d. 

1768  Academy  of  painting  eftablifhed  in  London. 

The  Turks  imprifon  the  Ruffian  ambaffador,  and 

declare  war  againft  that  empire. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Naples,  Malta,  and 
Parma. 

fled  from  Corfica,  June  13.  The  ifland 
then  reduced  by  the  French. 

1 


1770  An  earthquake  at  St  Domingo. 

1771  Dr  Solander  and  Mr  Banks,  in  his  majefty’s  fliip 

the  Endeavour,  Lieut.  Cook,  return  from  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  ftveral 
important  diieoveries  in  the  South  Seas. 

An  emigration  of  500,000  Tocrgouths  from  the 
coafts  of  the  Cafpian  fea  to  the  frontiers  of 
China. 

1772  The  king  of  Sweden  changes  the  conftitutiom 

from  ariftocracy  to  a  limited  monarchy. 

The  Pretender  marries  a  princefs  of  Germany,, 
grand-daughter  of  Thomas  late  earl  of  Aylef- 
bury. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  ftrip  the  king  of  Poland 
of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  they  di¬ 
vide  among  themfelves,  in  violation  of  the  moft 
folemn  treaties. 

1775  Captain  Phipps  is  fent  to  explore  the  North  Pole} 
but  having  made  81  degrees,  is  in  danger  of 
being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  and  his  attempt 
to  difcover  a  paftage  in  that  quarter  proves  Fruit- 
lefs. 

The  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  having,  by 
conqueft  or  treaty,  acquired  the  extenfive  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Bahar,  contain¬ 
ing  15  millions  of  inhabitants,  great  irregula¬ 
rities  are  committed  by  their  fervants  abroad  } 
upon  which  government  interferes,  and  fends 
out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better  adminiftratiorr 
of  juftice. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Turks 
proves  difgraceful  to  the  latter,  who  lofe  the 
iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  -by  fea  are 
everywhere  unfuccefsful. 

The  fociety  of  Jefuits  fupprefled  by  the  pope’s 
bull,  Aug.  25. 

1774  Peace  is  proclaimed  between  the  Ruffians  and 

the  Turks. 

The  Britifh  parliament  having  palled  an  a6l  lay¬ 
ing  a  duty  of  3d.  per  pound  upon  all  teas  im¬ 
ported  into  America,  the  colonifts,  confider- 
ing  this  as  a  grievance,  deny  the  right  of  the 
Britifh  parliament  to  tax  them. 

The  American  colonies  fend  deputies  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  affume  the  title  of  The  Congrefs 
of  the  Thirteen  United  Provinces ,  and  all  the 
powers  of  government. 

1 775  The  American  war  commences.  A6Iion  at 

Bunker’s  Hill,  June  7. 

The  Spaniards  land  near  Algiers,  and  are  de¬ 
feated,  July  8. 

1776  The  congrefs  declare  the  United  States  of  A- 

merica  independent  of  the  crown  and  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Americans  receive  a  dreadfuL  defeat  at 
Long  Ifland,  Aug.  27. 

1777  Philadelphia  taken  by  the  Britifh,  061.  3. 

General  Burgoyne  with  his  army  furrenders  to 

the  Americans. 

1778  A  moft  extraordinary  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  Au¬ 

guft  8. 

The  fiege  of  Gibraltar  begun  by  the  Spaniards, 
July  8. 


After 

thrift. 
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1780  Jan.  14th,  6b.  A.  M.  the  thermometer  fufpend- 

ed  in  the  open  air  at  Glafgow,  flood  at  46° 
below  o. 

The  Spanilh  fleet  defeated  by  Admiral  Rodney, 
Jan.  16th. 

Charleflowift  furrendered  to  the  Britifti,  May  I2th. 

A  dreadful  infurreflion  in  London,  and  riots  in 
many  other  places  of  the  kingdom. 

A  great  number  of  British  lhips  taken  by  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain. 

Lord  Cornwallis  defeats  the  Americans  at  Cam¬ 
den. 

A  dreadful  hurricane  in  the  Leeward  iflands, 
0&.  9th. 

An  extraordinary  ftorm  of  wind  in  England. 

War  declared  againft  the  Dutch,  Dec.  20. 

1781  A  terrible  engagement  between  the  Dutch  and 

Britifti  fleets  near  the  Dogger  bank,  Auguft 

•5th- 

Lord  Cornwallis  with  his  army  farrenders  to  the 
united  forces  of  France  and  America,  OS. 

1 8th. 

2782  Minorca  furrendered  to  the  Spaniards,  February 
4th. 

The  French  fleet  under  De  Grafie  defeated  and 
almoft  deftroyed  by  Admiral  Rodney,  April 
1 2th. 

The  Spanifti  floating  batteries  before  Gibraltar 
entirely  deftroyed,  Sept.  12. 

>  783  Preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  figned.  Ame- 
'  rica  declared  independent,  Jan.  20th. 

A  dreadful  earthquake,  attended  with  many 
extraordinary  circumftances,  in  Italy  and  Si¬ 
cily. 

The  fun  obfcured  by  a  kind  of  fog  during  the 
whole  futnmer. 

A  volcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  furpafling  any 
thing  recorded  in  hiftory.  The  lava  fpouted 
up  in  three  places  to  a  great  height  in  the  air, 
and  continued  flowing  for  two  months;  during 
which  time  it  covered  a  traft  of  ground  to  a 
great  extent,  and  in  fome  places  more  than 
100  feet  deep. 

A  large  meteor  appears  to  the  northward  of 
Shetland,  and  takes  its  diredlion  fouthward, 
with  a  velocity  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
earth  in  its  annual  courfe  round  the  fun.  Its 
track  obferved  for  more  than  1000  miles. 

Algiers  bombarded  by  the  Spaniards. 

A  great  tumult  at  Philadelphia  between  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  French  foldiery. 

An  extraordinary  aurora  borealis  feen  at  London. 

Bednore  taken  by  the  Englifti. 

Magazine  at  Bencoolen  blown  up. 

Bottles  made  of  the  lava  of  volcanoes. 

Byrne,  the  Irifti  giant,  eight  feet  four  inches, 
dies  by  intemperance. 

Famine  in  the  Carnatic. 

Gharles  Guftavus  prince  of  Sweden  dies. 

A  father  kills  three  of  his  children  with  the 
thigh-bone  of  a  horfe,  after  hearing  a  fermon 
on  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who  die  young. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  defeats  Hyder  Ally. 

Cremnitz  in  Hungary  deftroyed  by  lightning. 

Dartmouth  Eaft  Indiaman  loft. 
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O  L  O  G  Y. 

1783  Definitive  treaties  between  Britain  and  France, 

Spain  and  America,  concluded. 

The  Eaft  India  houfe  robbed. 

Thanks  to  General  Elliot  voted  by  the  houfe  of 
commons. 

Embargo  on  fait  in  Ireland  taken  off. 

A  foreft  in  Poland  fuddenly  difappears. 

Ifland  of  Formofa  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Gold  and  filver  lace  prohibited  in  Denmark. 

A  confpiracy  againft  the  Grand  Signior  difco* 
vered. 

Grofvenor  Indiaman  loft. 

Mangalore  furrenders  to  the  Britifti. 

Five  meteors  or  fire-balls  feen  at  different  places 
in  England. 

Serious  mutinies  at  Portfmouth,  Jerfey,  Guern*- 
fey,  Dublin,  &c, 

A  plague  breaks  out  at  Conftantinople. 

Powder  mills  at  Ewell  blown  up. 

A  man  in  Mofcow  has  84  children  ^live  out  of 
87  by  three  wives. 

Queen  Charlotte  delivered  of  a  princefs. 

1784  General  Cornwallis  made  conftable  of  the 

Tower. 

Sluices  at  Lillo  opened  by  the  Dutch. 

Great  earthquakes  in  Iceland,  Grenoble,  &c. 

Fort  Frederick  at  Grenada  blown  up. 

Commodore  Lindfay  vifited  by  the  king  and 
queen  of  Naples. 

Pe.nnfylvania  in  extreme  diftrefs. 

A  general  thankfgiving  for  peace  with  Ame¬ 
rica,  &c. 

Allan  Ramfav,  Efq.  fon  of  the  celebrated  poet 
of  the  fame  name,  dies  at  Dover. 

St  Auguftine  in  Florida  declared  a  free  port. 

A  gang  of  defperate  robbers  apprehended  at 
Glafgow. 

A  volcano  difcovered  in  the  moon. 

1785  Melancholy  fate  of  two  aeronauts. 

A  lingular  calamity  at  Barbadoes,  by  the  fink¬ 
ing  of  the  furface  in  different  places. 

A  new  comet  difcovered. 

The  queen  of  France  is  delivered  of  a  fon. 

A  remarkable  accident  happens  at  the  cotirt  of 
king’s  bench. 

A  dreadful  inundation  happens  at  Vienna  in 
Germany. 

1786  The  Halfewell  Eaft  Indiaman  ftruck  on  the 

rocks  of  Purbeck,  and  about  100  of  the  crew 
perilhed,  Jan.  6th. 

Joiner’s  works  performed  by  a  blind  man  in  fuch 
a  mafterly  manner  as  to  aftonifh  the  ableft 
judges,  at  Hermanftadt  in  Tranfilvania. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  makes  a  bandfome  provifioh 
during  life  for  the  widow  and  children  of  Co¬ 
lonel  Vantrofcke,  a  deferving  officer.  April. 

The  weft  tower  of  Hereford  church,  1 25  feet 
high,  built  in  the  1 2th  century,  fell  down  on 
the  evening  of  17th  April,  but  none  of  the 
people  then  in  the  church-yard  received  any 
injury. 

M.  Blanchard  afcends  in  a  balloon  96  miles  in 
as  many  minutes.  Writes  a  letter  in  the  air, 
dated  April  18th,  to  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
Journal. 
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A ftrr  1786  To  the  number  of  639S  boys  and  girls  clothed, 
Clin  it.  educated,  and  fupported  by  voluntary  contri- 

butions,  affemble  under  the  dome  of  St  Paul’s 
cathedral. 

A  fmall  prayer-book  compofed  by  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  in  her  own  hand- writing,  fold  in 
London  for  100  guineas,  June  7th. 

The  prince  of  Wales  orders  his  whole  dud  to  be 
difpofed  of  by  au&ion,  to  enable  him  to  liqui¬ 
date  his  debts. 

37*87  The  king  of  Pruftia  eftahlifhes  a  court  of  ho¬ 
nour  for  the  purpofe  of  fupprefling  duelling. 

A  meeting  of  notables  convened  by  the  king 
of  France  for  reforming  abufes  relating  to  the 
fubjeft  of  finance,  January  10th.  * 

Two  fiiips  failed  from  Gravefend  with*  black 
people  on  board,  for  a  new  fettlement  at  Sier¬ 
ra  Leone,  January  9th. 

The  king  of  Pola  d  has  an  interview  with  her 
imperial  raajefty  at  Kiow,  March  7th. 

Nine  (hips  failed  for  Botany  Bay  from  Spithead 
with  convi£b,  21ft. 

A  motion  in  parliament  for  repealing  the  teft 
and  corporation  a£h,  28th. 

M.  de  Calonne  is  difmifled  from  office,  April  10th. 

Mr  Haffings  impeached’at  the  bar  of  the  houfe 
of  lords,  May  10th. 

— -  petitions  to  be  admitted  to  bait,  22d. 

The  fum  of  1 6 1  ,OOol.  voted  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  prince  of  Wales’s  debts,  24th. 

The  Hartwell  Enft  Indiaman  loll  off  the  ifland 
of  Bona  Vifta,  24th. 

Two  fatellites  belonging  to  Georgium  Sidus  difi 
covered  by  Dr  Herfchel,  June  7th. 

The  Ruffian  ambaflador  at  Conftantinople  im- 
prifoned,  Auguft  16th. 

The  Pruffiarr  troops  under  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  take  poffeflion  of  Utrecht,  Sept.  17th. 

Twenty-three  fail  of  the  line  put  into  commif- 
fion,  and  feventeen  new  admirals  appointed, 
Sept.  24th. 

The  Pruftians  gain  poffeflion  of  Amfterdam, 
October  nth. 

A  moll  remark-able  aurora  borealis  appears,  13th. 

Lord  George  Gordon  apprehended  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate,  December  7th. 

2788  Died  at  Bryngwyn  in  Radnorfhire  fix  perfons 
during  the  month  of  January,  whofe  united 
ages  made  up  644  years. 

A  new  copper  coinage  of  halfpence  begins  to 
circulate  in  Britain,  July  19th. 

William  Brodie  and  George  Smith  tried  for  break¬ 
ing  into  the  general  excife  office  for  Scotland, 
and  fentenced  to  be  executed,  September  ift. 

A  dreadful  hurricane  at  Martinico  laid  many  pa- 
rifhes  wafte,  and  deprived  multitudes  of  their 
exiftence,  Auguft  14th. 

The  king  of  France  abolifhed  the  torture,  and 
ordained  that  every  accufed  perfon  fhall  have 
counfel  immediately  affigned  him,  O&ober 
18th.  He  ordered  alfo,  that  a  majority  of  one 
may  acquit  the  accufed,  while  three  are  re¬ 
quired  to  condemn. 

An  iron  barge  built  by  John  Wilkifon,  Efq, 
at  Wilby  wharf  Shrewlbury,  was  launched, 


1  27 

drawing  only  eight  inches  water,  and  moving  After 
very  eafily  on  that  element,  November  7th.  Chnft. 

His  Britannic  majefty  is  feized  with  a  fevere  in-  ^ 

difpofition,  O&ober  17th. 

A  new  comet  in  the  conftellation  of  Urfa  Ma¬ 
jor,  difcovered  by  M.  Meffier  aftronomer  at 
Paris,  November  26th. 

1789  Coins  bearing  date  1057  were  found  beneath- 

the  foundation  of  thoold  roarket-houfe  at  Farn- 
ham. 

Another  fatellite  difcovered  by  Dr  Herfchel  be- 
longing  to  Saturn. 

Earthquake  at  Comrie,  November  3d. 

Foundation  ftone  of  that  magnificent  ftru£fure, 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  laid  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Francis  Lord  Napier,  grand  maf- 
ter-mafon  of  Scotland,  November  1 6th. 

Phipps  (father  and  fon)  hanged  for  forgery  * 

September  5th. 

Revolution  of  France  is  begun  and  gradually 
advanced. 

General  Wafhington  makes  a  fplendid  entrance 
into  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  a  fump- 
tuous  entertainment  is  provided  for  him  by 
the  joyful  citizens,  April  22d. 

An  excellent  and  cheap  dye  invented  in  Germany. 

Dr  Withers  fentenced  to  12  months  imprifon- 
ment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  50I.  and  to  find  fecu- 
rity  for  five  years,  himfelf  in  500I.  and  two. 
others  in  250I.  each,  for  defaming  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  November  2 id. 

The  fum  of  26 il.  3s.  voted  to  Brook  Watfon, 

Efq.  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  new  invent¬ 
ed  method  of  cultivating  hemp,  December 
14th. 

1790  Exile  of  the  duke  de  Orleans. 

Bed  of  juftice  inftituted  in  France. 

Calamitous  Rate  of  affairs  in  that  country. 

The  archbifhop  of  Touloufe  difmifled  from  of¬ 
fice. 

A  convention  figned  at  the  Efcurial  between  his 
Britannic  majefty  and  the  king  of  Spain,  Oc¬ 
tober  28th. 

A  memorial  of  the  court  of  Spain  delivered  to 
Mr  Fitzherbert,  June  13th. 

M.  Montmorin’s  letter  to  the  national  affembly 
of  France. 

Louis  XVI.  delivers  a  fpeech  to  the  national 
affembly. 

A  blackbird’s  neft  with  four  eggs  found  Decem¬ 
ber  25th,  near  Nuneham  in  Oxfordfhire. 

1 79  r  Serious  riots  at  Paris. 

The  Tiers  Etat  conftitute  themfelves  a  national 
affembly. 

Paris  is  furrounded  by  the  military  at  the  defire 
of  the  king. 

Prifons  fet  open  by  the  mob,  and  a  great  famine 
in  Paris,  whether  real  or  artificial  is  involved 
in  obfcurity. 

M.  Necker  is  difmifled  from  office,  and  the  Ba- 
ftile  demolifhed. 

M.  La  Fayette  appointed  commander  in  chief 
of  the  national  guard. 

M.  Necker  is  recalled  with  every  demonftration 
of joy, 

1791 
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1791  A  moft  horrid  infurre&ion  takes  place  on  the 
5th  of  Oflober. 

The  royal  family  comes  from  Verfailles  to  Paris, 

The  abolition  of  orders  decreed  by  the  affembly. 

The  ifland  of  Corfica  united  to  France, 

1  he  unpopular  and  oppreflive  tax  on  fait  abo- 
liflied. 

M.  Necker  again  refigns,  about  which  time  a 
riot  breaks  out  at  Paris,  and  a  ferious  mutiny 
in  the  harbour  of  Breft. 

Foreign  powers  combine  againft  France. 

The  king  of  France  flies,  is  apprehended,  and 
returns. 

The  city  of  Paris  put  under  martial  law. 

The  Netherlands  revolt  from  Germany, 

Peace  is  concluded  between  Auflria  and  Pruflia, 
and  between  Pruflia  and  Sweden. 

The  grand  vizier  is  difgraced,  and  dies. 

A  peace  concluded  between  Ruflia  and  Con  flan* 
tinople. 

A  convention  is  entered  into  with  Spain  relative 
to  Nootka  Sound. 

War  carried  on  in  India  with  Tippoo  Saib. 

The  Britifh  parliament  is  diflolved,  and  the  new  *704 
parliament  is  foon  after  opened  by  a  {peech 
from  the  throne. 

A  bill  is  prefented  in  the  Britifli  parliament  for 
the  relief  of  Proteftant  Catholics. 

The  French  conftitution  fettled  by  the  aflem- 
b,y,  and  prefented  to  the  king,  September 

3d- 

Accepted  of  by  the  king,  13th. 

1792  Walhington’s  fpeech  to  both  houfes  of  conerefs 
Oaober  25th.  b  ’ 

A  treaty  between  Britain  and  Pruilia  relative  to 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  Fre- 
derica  Charlotte. 

Guftavus  III.  of  Sweden  is  affaffinated  by  An- 
karflrom. 

General  Dillon  is  inhumanly  murdered  by  his 
own  foldiers. 

M.  Rochambeau  refigns  the  command  of  the 
French  army  in  the  north,  and  is  fucceeded 
by  M.  Luckner. 

Horrible  outrages  are  committed  in  Paris  on  the 
20th  June. 

The  French  arms  are  vi£torious  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

A  petition  is  prefented  to  the  affembly,  praying 
for  the  demolition  of  Louis  XVI.  & 

The  palace  is  abandoned  by  the  royal  family  of 
France,  and  attacked  by  the  federates,  at 
which  time  the  Swifs  guards  are  maffacred. 

foned8  dep°red’  and  he  and  his  fam11?  imPrI“ 

War  .  proclaimed  by  the  affembly  of  France 

again  ft  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  i*iqc 
April  20th. 

The  king  of  the  French  writes  a  confidential 
letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

A  manifefto  againft  the  French  revolution  by 

“|e  ^mPeror  of  Germany  and  the  king  of 
Pruflia.  ° 

The^  French  national  affembly  proceeds  to  the 
trial  of  the  king.  He  is  condemned  and  exe¬ 


cuted,  Jan.  21.  after  which  M.  Chauvelin  is 
difmifled  from  London. 

Dumourier  arrefts  the  commiflioners  fent  to  ' 
bring  him  to  the  bar  of  the  convention,  and 
fends  them  as  prifoners  to  the  Auftrians.  He 
finally  abandons  the  caufe  of  France  as  hope- 
lefs  and  defperate.  He  is  fucceeded  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Dampier. 

The  Briflbtine  party  is  denounced  by  the  people 
of  Paris. 

Marat,  is  committed  to  the  Abbey,  but  foon  re¬ 
leafed,  and  affaflinated  at  laft  by  a  female  from 
Normandy. 

An  expedition  is  undertaken  againft  Dunkirk, 
which  is  rendered  abortive. 

General  Cuftine,  the  queen,  the  deputies  of  the 
Gironde,  Manuel;  Houchard,  Bailly,  Bar- 
nave,  Rabaut,  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Roland,  are  condemned  and  executed. 

Earl  Moira  makes  an  unfuccefsful  defcent  on 
the  coaft  of  France. 

Toulon  furrenders  to  the  Britifh,  but  is  retaken 
by  the  French. 

Earl  Stanhope  moves  that  the  French  republic 
be  acknowledged  by  Britain. 

Mr  Adam  propofes  to  amend  the  criminal  law 
of  Scotland,  which  gives  rife  to  interefting 
debates. 

The  firft  reading  of  a  bill  for  fufpending  the.  Ha¬ 
beas  Corpus  a&  is  protefted  againft,  May  22. 

Proteft  againft  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Hood, 
June  i  7. 

The  king  of  Pruflia  withdraws  from  the  coali¬ 
tion. 

A  bill  is  brought  into  parliament  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  flave-trade,  and  reje&ed  by  the 
lords. 

General  Fitzpatrick  moves  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  reafons  of  M.  la  Fayette’s  imprifonment. 

A  motion  for  peace  with  France  is  made  by  the 
duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr  Fox. 

Thanks  are  voted  by  both  houfes  to  Lord  Howe, 
Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  Sir  John  Jervis. 

That  valuable  inftrument  the  telegraph  is  invent¬ 
ed  by  the  French. 

The  bold  eloquence  of  Billaud  Varenne?,  and 
Tallien,  opens  the  eyes  of  prance  refpeaing 
the  ambitious  views  of  that  fanguinary  m6n- 
fler  Maximilian  Robefpierre,  who  is  condemn- 
ed  and  executed  (28th  June),  with  about  20 
of  his  diabolical  coadjutors. 

General  Clairfait  is  defeated,  and  Louvain  and 
Namur  are  taken  by  the  French. 

A  treaty  is  entered  into  between-  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  neutral  powers  oblige  Britain 
to  indemnify  them  for  their  Ioffes. 

La  Pique  of  38  guns  captured  by  Vice-admiral 
Caldwell,  Jan.  4. 

Admiral  Hot h man  captures  two  French  {hips, 

Sr*  •  a"d  tl,e  c'nli"  “r « 

Warren  Haftings  acquitted  of  the  ferious  char¬ 
ges  preferred  againft  him,  by  a  majority  of 
the  houle  of  peers,  April  25. 

The  Boyne  of  98  guns  is  blown  up  at  Spithead, 

but 
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Rut  not  fo  much  damage  done  to  adjacent  vef- 
fels  as  there  was  reafon  to  dread,  all  her  guns 
being  loaded,  May  4. 

Captain  Anthony  James  Pye  Molloy  difmiffed 
from  the  command  of  the  Csefar  of  74  guns, 
for  negleft  of  duty. 

Some  fhips  of  war  belonging  to  the  French  taken 
by  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Bridport,  23d  June. 

Leopold  brother  to  the  emperor  of  Germany 
died  Auguft  io. 

La  Minerve  of  42  guns  captured  by  Captain 
Towry,  June  24. 

The  beautiful  church  of  St  Paul’s,  Covent-gar¬ 
den,  totally  confumed  by  fire,  Sept.  19. 

A  (hock  of  an  earthquake  felt  through  moft  of 
the  town  of  Birmingham,  Nov.  23. 

1796  A  ft  one  was  thrown  at  his  Britannic  majefly’s 

carriage  on  his  way  from  Pall-mall  to  Buck- 
inghatn-houfe,  which  broke  a  window  and 
greatly  alarmed  Lady  Harrington,  Feb.  I. 
A  reward  of  ioool.  was  offered  for  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  criminal,  but  without  ef¬ 
fect. 

Admiral  Cornwallis  is  tried  on  board  the  Orion, 
for  a£ting  contrary  to  orders  received  from  the 
admiralty,  and  acquitted,  April  17. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  taken  by  the  French  at  Havre, 
April. 

L’Unite,  a  French  frigate  of  38  guns,  taken  by 
Captain  Cole,  and  La  Virginie  of  44  by  Sir 
Edward  Pellew,  April  13.  and  20. 

Crofsfield,  for  attempting  to  affaflinate  his  maje- 
fly,  was  tried  and  acquitted,  May  20. 

Les  Trois  Coleurs  of  10,  and  La  Blonde  of  16 
guns, captured  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  May  18.5 
and  La  Tribune  of  44  guns  by  Captain  Mar¬ 
tin,  fame  month. 

Two  houfes  fell  down  in  Clare-market,  in  the 
ruins  of  which  17  perfons  were  unfortunately 
buried,  June  27. 

The  Amphion  frigate  of  32  guns  blown  up  at 
Plymouth,  when  about  260  lives  were  loft, 
Sept.  22. 

The  emprefs  Catharine  II.  of  Ruflia  died  at  her 
palace  of  an  apople&ic  fit,  Nov.  17. 

1797  Part  of  a  French  fleet  came  to  anchor  in  Bantry 

bay,  having  on  board  an  army  of  25,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Hoche  ;  but 
afterwards  weighed  and  flood  out  to  fea,  Ja¬ 
nuary  2. 

The  fleeple  of  a  church  near  Norwich  fell  down 
while  the  bell  was  ringing  for  public  worfhip, 
Jan.  8. 

La  Mufette  of  22,  and  Deux  Amis  of  14  guns, 
captured  by  the  Britifh  and  fent  into  Cork, 
Jan.  14. 

The  city  of  Savannah  nearly  confumed  to  allies 
by  fire. 

Sir  John  Jervis,  with  a  fleet  of  15  fail,  engages 
a  Spanifh  fleet  of  27  fail  of  the  line,  which  he 
defeat*,  taking  the  Salvador  del  Mundo  and 
San  Jofef  of  ii2guns  each  5  the  San  Nicolas 
of  80  and  San  Yfidro  of  74  guns,  February 
M- 
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The  ifland  of  Trinidad  furrenders  to  the  Britifh 
forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber¬ 
crombie. 

Alarming  fymptoms  of  a  mutiny  appear  among 
the  feamen  of  the  Britifli  fleet,  May  7. 

The  nuptial  ceremonies  are  folemnized  between 
the  prince  of  Wirtemberg  Stutgard  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Augufla  Matilda,  eldeft  daughter  of  his 
Britannic  majefty  George  III.  May  18. 

Lord  Malmfbury  appointed  minifter  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  from  the  court  of  Britain  to  France  for 
negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace,  July  1. 

About  30  French  war  veflels  of  different  dimen^ 
{ions  taken  or  deftroyed  by  the  fquadron  under 
Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  between  17th  July  and  6th 
of  September. 

A  defperate  engagement  off  Camperdown  be¬ 
tween  Admirals  Duncan  and  De  Winter,  when 
the  latter  is  totally  defeated  by  the  former,  with 
the  lots  of  1 1  fliips. 

1798  Le  Duguay  Trouin,  a  French  privateer,  captured 
by  Captain  Frazer  of  his  majefty’s  fhip  Shan¬ 
non,  Feb.  3. 

A  powder-mill  belonging  to  Mr  Harvey  is  blown 
up,  which  demolifhes  feveral  adjacent  build¬ 
ings,  and  kills  three  of  the  workmen,  April 
25. 

L’Hercule  a  French  fhip  of  74  guns,  captured 
by  the  Mars,  April  21. 

Rebels  in  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  lay 
down  their  arms,  May  29. 

Wexford  rebels  defeated  with  great  lofs  and 
daughter,  June  10. 

Propofals  of  the  Irifh  rebels  rejected  by  General 
Lake,  June  22. 

The  Princefs  Amelia  Eaft  Indiaman  accidentally 
burnt  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  40  of  her 
crew  perifhed,  April  5. 

An  engagement  at  Caftlebar  between  General 
Lake  and  a  party  of  French  landed  in  Ireland, 
Auguft  27. 

A  dreadful  engagement  between  the  Britifli  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelfon, 
and  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral 
Bruys,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  when  nine 
fail  of  the  line  belonging  to  the  French  were 
taken,  three  burnt,  one  funk,  and  four  efcaped, 
Aug.  1. 

The  yellow-fever,  which  carried  off  3000  people 
in  New-York,  in  a  few  months,  happily  ceafed 
to  rage,  Nov.  15. 

1799  A  dreadful  fhock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Guernfey  on  the  night  of  the  6th. 

A  defperate  battle  fought  between  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles  and  General  Jourdan  at  Stockafh, 
March  25. 

La  Vigie  of  14,  and  Anacreon  privateer  of  16 
guns,  taken  by  his  Britannic  majefty’s  fhip 
Champion,  Captain  Graham  commander,  Ju¬ 
ly  2. 

Three  frigates  captured  by  the  Centaur,  J.  Wood 
commander,  June  19. 

Mantua  furrenders  to  the  Auftrians,  June  30. 

The  Britifh  forces  deftined^  to  invade  Holland 
begin  to  difembark,  27th*Auguft. 
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Seven  fhips  of  war,  and  13  Indiamen  and  trans¬ 
ports,  taken  in  the  Nieuve  Diep  by  Admiral 
Mitchell,  Augufl  27. 

Seringapatam  Surrenders  to  the  Britifh  forces, 
when  Tip  poo  Sultan  is  flain,  4th  l^Tay. 

A  Spanifh  frigate  called  Thetis,  with  a  valuable 
cargo  on  board,  Surrenders  to  Captain  Young 
of  the  Ethalion,  16th  0£lober. 

Britifh  and  Ruffian  forces  obliged  to  evacuate 
Holland,  November. 

La  Furet  of  14  guns  ftrikes  to  the  Viper  cutter, 
Lieutenant  Pengelly  commander,  26th  De¬ 
cember. 

1800  Three  French  privateers  and  one  Spanifh  cap¬ 

tured  by  the  Ariftocrat,  Lieutenant  Wray, 
January. 

A  French  letter  of  marque  with  12  four  pounders 
and  30  men  taken  by  a  Britifh  long  boat. 

His  Britannic  majefty’s  fhip  Repulfe  of  64  guns 
loft,  and  a  number  of  the  crew  perifhed,  9th 
March. 

A  convention  between  the  ambaffadors  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte  and  General  DeSaix,  figned  at 
El  Arifch,  24th  January,  by  which  the  French 
troops  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own 
country. 

His  Britannic  majefty’s  fhip  Danae  carried  into 
Breft  by  the  mutineers  on  board,  27th  March. 

Genereux  of  74  guns  captured  by  the  Nor¬ 
thumberland  and  Foudroyant,  February  18. 

A  French  privateer  of  22  guns  captured  by  the 
Amethyft,  Captain  Cook  commander,  31ft 
March. 

His  Britannic  majefly  fhot  at  in  the  theatre, 
May  16th,  by  a  maniac  of  the  name  of  Had- 
field. 

The  Queen  Charlotte  of  100  guns  is  burnt  off 
Leghorn,  and  the  gallant  crew  perifh,  17th 
March. 

The  French  fhip  of  war  Guillaume  Tell  of  86 
guns  and  1000  men  Surrenders  to  the  Lion, 
Penelope,  and  Foudroyant,  March  30. 

Le  Cerbcre  of  Seven  guns  and  87  men  taken  by 
a  boat’s  crew  of  20  men,  commanded  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Coghlan. 

A  number  of  veffels  with  valuable  cargoes  cap¬ 
tured  by  La  Girone  French  privateer,  Au- 
guft. 

Unfuccefsful  expedition  againft  Ferrol,  Augufl. 

The  French  garrifon  of  La  Valette  Surrendered 
to  the  allied  forces  at  Malta,  4th  September. 

His  Britannic  majefty’s  fhip  Marlborough  of  74 
guns,  was  completely  wrecked  off  Belleifle, 
4th  November. 

La  Venus  of  32  guns  captured  by  the  Indefati¬ 
gable  and  Fifgard,  Odlober  24. 

A  mofl  dreadful  ftorm  at  London,  which  un¬ 
roofed  many  houSes,  blew  down  others,  tore 
up  numbers  of  trees  by  the  roots,  and  by  the 
effedts  of  which  Some  lives  were  loft,  9th 
November. 

1801  An  embargo  laid  on  all  Ruffian,  Danifh,  and 

Swedifh  veffels  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
14th  January. 


The  united  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  met  for  the  firft  time,  January  22. 

The  Invincible  of  74  guns  ran  aground  on  the 
coaft  of  Norfolk,  and  was  totally  loft,  when 
about  400  Souls  perifhed,  March. 

A  dreadful  engagement  off  Copenhagen,  be¬ 
tween  the  Danifh  line  and  the  Britifh  fleet 
under  Admiral  Parker  $  in  which  943  of  the 
Britifh  were  killed  and  wounded,  April  2. 

Aboukir  Surrenders  to  the  Britifh  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  receiv¬ 
ed  a  mortal  wound  on  the  21ft  March,  of 
which  that  great  officer  died  on  the  28th. 

The  French  attacked  at  Rahmanieh,  compelled 
to  retreat  towards  Cairo,  and  purfued  by  Ge¬ 
neral  HutchinSon,  March  9. 

General  HutchinSon  takes  550  camels,  and  600 
French  priSoners. 

In  an  engagement  between  a  French  and  Britifh 
Squadron  in  the  bay  of  Algeziras,  the  Hanni¬ 
bal  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  by  taking  the  ground.  The  Britifh 
Squadron  rendered  uSeleSs  two  of  84,  one  of 
74  guns,  and  a  large  frigate,  July  5. 

A  ceflation  of  arms  by  Sea  and  land  between 
Britain  and  the  French  republic,  reSulting  from 
the  figning  of  preliminaries  of  peace  by  Lord 
Hawkefbury,  and  M.  Otto,  Odlober  1. 

Alexandria  Surrenders  to  General  HutchinSon 
on  the  2d  September. 

The  SwiftSure  captured  by  Admiral  Gantheaume, 
who  treated  the  crew  with  the  utmofl  huma¬ 
nity  and  tenderneSs. 

1802  JoSeph  Wall,  governor  of  the  ifland  of  Goree 

in  1782,  was  executed  for  ordering  a  Serjeant 
to  receive  800  lafhes,  of  which  he  died,  Ja¬ 
nuary  28. 

Mr  Moore  arrived  with  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  figned  at  Amiens  on  the  27th  March, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  flour  mills  at  Bromley,  the  property  of 
Meflrs  Metcalf  and  company,  were  burnt  to 
the  ground,  April  8. 

A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  (May  13.)  in  the  town 
of  Bedford,  which  deftroyed  72  houfes,  and 
deprived  about  700  perfons  of  their  all. 

IntercourSe  forbidden  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
September  5,  with  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
on  account  of  the  yellow  fever. 

A  decifion  obliging  bookfellers  to  publifh  no 
books  without  the  name  of  the  printer  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  them,  was  ratified,  20th 
Oflober. 

General  Andreofi,  as  ambaflador  from  France, 
arrived  at  Calais  3d  of  November,  where  he 
was  received  with  discharges  of  artillery. 
Has  an  audience  of  his  Britannic  majefly, 
17th. 

Lord  Whitworth  preSented  to  Bonaparte  his 
letters  of  credence  as  minifter  plenipotentiary 
from  his  Britannic  majefly,  December  5. 

1803  A  Serious  rebellion  Supprefied  in  China,  ucca- 

fioned  by  the  efforts  of  Ong  Fong,  a  daring 
chief,  at  the  head  of  50,000  men. 
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After  One  of  the  queens  of  the  Rajah  at  Tanjore  burns 

Chrift:.  herfelf  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceafed  huf- 

band,  in  fpite  of  the  tears  and  intreaties  of  all 
her  relations. 

J804  A6live  meafures  taken  in  Dublin  to  fecure  the 
country  againft  invafion. 

A  (hip  of  1200  tons  call  alhore. 

Admiral  Story  with  two  captains  declared  dif- 
graced,  perjured,  and  infamous,  degraded 


from  their  polls,  and  banifhed  the  republic,  After 
not  to  return  on  the  pain  of  death,  January  Chrift. 

1 6.  ^  v - /— 

A  fplendid  meteor  feen  at  Perth,  February  7. 

Duke  D’Enghien  and  other  emigrants  feized, 
fent  to  France,  and  executed,  March  15. 

The  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Linois  engaged 
and  purfued  by  a  fleet  of  Eaft  Indiamen,  com* 
manded  by  Captain  Dance. 
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Chronome-  CHRONOMETER,  in  general,  denotes  any  in- 

,  ter‘  flrument  or  machine  ufed  in  meafuring  time  ;  fuch  are 
dials,  clocks,  watches,  &c.  See  Dial,  &c. 

The  term  chronometer ,  however,  is  generally  ufed 
in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  for  a  kind  of  clock  fo  contri¬ 
ved  as  to  meafure  a  final!  portion  of  time  with  great  ex- 
a&nefs,  even  to  the  fixteenth  part  of  a  fecond  \  of  fuch 
a  one  there  is  a  description  in  Dcfagulier’s  experimental 
philofophy,  invented  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr  George 
Graham  ;  which  mud  be  allowed  to  be  of  great  ufe  for 
meafuring  fmall  portions  of  time  in  aflronomical  obfer- 
vations,  the  time  of  the  fall  of  bodies,  the  velocity  of 
running  waters,  &c.  But  long  fpaces  of  time  cannot 
be  meafured  by  it  with  fufficient  exa&nefs,  unlefs  its 
pendulum  be  made  to  vibrate  in  a  cycloid  ;  becaufe 
otherwife  it  is  liable  to  err  confiderably,  as  all  clocks 
are  which  have  ftiort  pendulums  that  fwing  in  large 
arches  of  a  circle. 

There  have  been  feveral  machines  contrived  for  mea¬ 
furing  time,  under  the  name  of  chronometers ,  upon 
principles  very  different  from  thofe  on  which  clocks  and 
watches  are  conftru&ed. 

Plate  CXXXVII.  Vol.  V.  fig.  1.  reprefents  an  air- 
chronometer,  which  is  conftrudled  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Provide  a  glafs  tube  of  about  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  three  or  four  feet  long  :  the  diameter  of  the 
infide  of  this  tube  mud  be  precisely  equal  in  every  part : 
at  the  bottom  mud  be  a  fmall  hole,  clofely  covered  with 
a  valve.  In  the  tube  place  a  pifton,  E,  fig.  2.  which 
is  made  to  fit  it  exa&ly,  and  mud  be  oiled,  that  it  may 
move  in  the  tube  with  the  greateft  freedom  ;  in  this 
pifton  there  is  a  cock  that  (huts  quite  clofe  ;  and  from 
the  top  of  it  there  goes  a  cord  F,  which  pafles  through 
the  handle  G.  The  cock  of  the  pifton  being  elofed, 
it  is  to  be  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  be¬ 
ing  then  drawn  up  to  the  top,  the  air  will  then  ru£h  in 
by  the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  fupport  the 
pifton.  You  are  then  to  turn  the  cock,  fo  as  to  make 
a  very  fmall  vent  ;  and  the  air  pafling  Ylowly  through 
that  vent,  the  pifton  will  gradually  defeend  and  fhovv 
the  hour,  either  by  lines  cut  in  the  tube  with  a  dia¬ 
mond,  or  marked  with  paint,  or  by  fmall  flips  of  pa¬ 
per  painted\on  the  glafs.  If  this  chronometer  (hould 
go  too  faft  or  too  flow,  it  may  be  eafily  regulated  by 
altering  the  pofition  of  the  cock  in  the  pifton,  as  it  is 
on  that  the  whole  depends. 

If,  inftead  of  marking  the  tube,  you  would  have 
the  time  fhown  by  a  dial,  it  may  be  eafily  effe&ed  by 
placing  an  axis,  to  which  the  hand  of  the  dial  is  fixed 
dire£lly  over  the  tube,  and  winding  the  firing  to 
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which  the  pifton  is  joined  round  that  axis  5  for  then  as  Chronome* 
the  pifton  defeends,  the  axis  will  gradually  turn  the  t  t^r> 
hand,  and  (how  the  hour  ;  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
as  the  defeent  of  the  pifton  is  not  conftantly  regular,  on 
account  of  the  decreafe  of  refiftance  from  the  quantity 
of  the  fubjacent  air  as  the  pifton  defeends,  the  axis 
therefore  muft  not  be  a  regular  cylinder,  but  conical 
like  the  fufee  of  a  watch,  as  in  fig.  3.  by  which  means 
the  motion  of  the  hand  of  the  dial  will  be  conftant  and 
regular. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  a  lamp-chronometer.  It  confifts 
of  a  chamber  lamp  A,  which  is  a  cylindrical  veflel 
about  three  inches  high,  and  one  inch  diameter,  placed 
in  the  ftand  B.  The  infide  of  this  veflel  muft  be  every¬ 
where  exactly  of  the  fame  diameter.  To  the  ftand 
B  is  fixed  the  handle  C,  which  fupports  the  frame 
DEFG,  about  12  inches  high,  and  four  wide.  This 
frame  is  to  be  covered  with  oiled  paper,  and  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts  by  horizontal  lines  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  are  wrote  the ,  numbers  for  the  hours, 
from  1  to  12,  and  between  the  horizontal  lines  are 
diagonals  that  are  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  &c. 

On  the  handle  B,  and  clofe  to  the  glafs,  is  fixed  the 
ftyle  or  gnomon  H.  Now,  as  the  diftance  of  the  ftyle 
from  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is  only  half  an  inch,  if  the 
diftance  of  the  frame  from  the  ftyle  is  only  fix  inches, 
then,  while  the  float  that  contains  the  light  defeends  by 
the  decreafe  of  the  oil  one  inch,  the  (hadow  of  the  ftyle 
on  the  frame  will  afeend  12  inches,  that  is,  its  whole 
length,  and  (how  by  its  progrefiion  the  regular  increafe 
of  the  hours,  with  their  feveral  divifions.  It  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  however,  that  the  oil  ufed  in  this  lamp 
be  always  of  the  fame  fort  and  quite  pure,  and  that  the 
wick  alfo  be  conftantly  of  the  fame  fize  and  fubftance, 
as  it  is  on  thefe  circumftances,  and  the  uniform  figure 
of  the  veflel,  that  the  regular  progrefs  of  the  fhadow 
depends. 

Chronometer,  among  muficians,  an  inftrument 
invented  by  Loulie ,  a  French  mufician,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  meafuring  time  by  means  of  a  pendulum.  The 
form  of  the  inftrument,  as  deferibed  by  him,  is  that  of 
an  Ionic  pilafter,  and  is  thus  deferibed  by  Malcolm  in 
his  Treatife  of  Mufic,  p.  407.—' u  The  chronometer 
confifts  of  a  large  ruler  or  board,  fix  feet  or  72  inches 
long,  to  be  fet  on  end  5  it  is  divided  into  its  inches, 
and  the  numbers  fet  fo  as  to  count  upwards  \  and  at 
every  divifion  there  is  a  fmall  round  hole  through 
whofe  centre  the  line  of  divifion  runs.  At  the  top  of 
this  ruler,  about  an  inch  above  the  divifion  72,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  ruler,  is  inferted  a  fmall  piece  of 
R  2  wood, 
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wood,  in  the  upper  fide  of  which  there  is  a  groove, 
hollowed  along  from  the  end  that  (lands  out  to  that 
which  is  fixed  in  the  ruler,  and  near  each  end  of  it  a 
hole  is  made  :  through  thefe  holes  a  pendulum  cord  is 
drawn,  which  runs  in  the  groove  :  at  that  end  of  the 
cord  which  comes  through  the  hole  furtheft  from  the 
ruler,  the  ball  is  hung  :  and  at  the  other  end  there  is 
a  fmall  wooden  pin,  which  can  be  put  in  any  of  the 
holes  of  the  ruler  :  when  the  pin  is  in  the  uppermoft  hole 
at  72,  then  the  pendulum  from  the  top  to  the  centre 
of  the  ball  mud  be  exactly  72  inches  ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  hole  of  the  ruler  it  is  put  in,  the  pendulum 
will  be  juft  fo  many  inches  as  that  figure  at  the  hole 
denotes.  The  manner  of  ufing  the  machine  is  this  : 
T  he  compofer  lengthens  or  (hortens  his  pendulum,  till 
one  vibration  be  equal  to  the  defigned  length  of  his 
bar,  and  then  the  pin  (lands  at  a  certain  divifion, 
which  marks  the  length  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  this 
number  being  fet  with  the  cliff  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fong,  is  a  dire&ion  for  others  how  to  ufe  the 
chronometer  in  meafuring  the  time  according  to  the 
compofer’s  defign  :  for  with  the  number  is  fet  the 
note,  crotchet,  or  minim,  whofe  value  he  would  have 
the  vibration  to  be  ;  which  in  brifk  duple  time  is  bed, 
a  minim  or  half  bar  ;  or  even  a  whole  bar,  when  that 
is  but  a  minim  ;  and  in  flow  time  a  crotchet.  Jn 
triple  time,  it  would  do  well  to  be  the  third  part  or 
half,  or  fourth  part  of  a  bar ;  and  in  the  fimple  triples 
that  are  allegro,  let  it  be  a  whole  bar.  And  if,  in 
every  time  that  is  allegro,  the  vibration  is  applied  to 
a  whole  or  half  bar,  pradlice  will  teach  us  to  fubdi- 
vide  it  juftly  and  equally.  Obferve,  that,  to  make 
this  machine  of  univerfal  ufe,  fome  canonical  meafure 
of  the  divifions  mud  be  agreed  upon,  that  the  figure 
may  give  a  certain  dire&ion  for  the  length  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum. 

CHROSTASIMA,  in  Natural  Ilijlory ,  a  genus  of 
pellucid  gems,  comprehending  all  thofe  which  appear 
of  one  fimple  and  permanent  colour  in  all  lights  ;  fuch 
are  the  diamond,  carbuncle,  ruby,  garnet,  amethyd, 
fapphire,  beryl,  emerald,  and  the  topaz.  See  Dia¬ 
mond,  Carbuncle,  &c. 

CHRYSA,  in  Nncient  Geography,  a  town  of  Myfia, 
on  the  finus  Adramyttenus  ;  extinft  in  Pliny’s  time  :  it 
had  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  (Homer,  Strabo). 
The  country  of  the  fair  C-hryfeis,  who  gave  firft  rife  to 
the  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles. 

CHRYSALIS,  or  Aurelia,  in  Natural HiJJory,  a 
date  of  reft  and  feeming  infenfibility,  which  butterflies, 
moths,  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  infedls,  mull  pafs 


they  arrive  at  their 


winged 


or  mod 


through,  before 
perfeft  date. 

In  this  date,  no  creatures  afford  fo  beautiful  a  va¬ 
riety  as  the  butterfly  kinds,  and  they  all  pafs  through 
this  middle  date  without  one  exception.  The  figure 
of  the  aurelia  or  chryfalis  generally  approaches  to  that 
of  a  cone  ;  or  at  lead  the  hinder  part  of  it  is  in  this 
fhape  5  and  the  creature,  while  in  this  date,  feems  to 
have  neither  legs  nor  wings,  nor  to  have  any  power  of 
walking.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  hardly  fo  much  as 
life.  It  takes  no  nouridiment  in  this  date,  nor  has  it  any 
organs  for  taking  any;,  and  indeed  its  pofterior  part  is 
all  that  feems  animated,  this  having  a  power  of  giving 
itfelf  fome  motions.  The  external  covering  of  the 
chryfalis  is  cartilaginous,  and  confiderably  large,  ar.d  is 
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ufually  (month  and  gloffy  t  but  fome  few  of  them  have 
a  few  hairs  ;  fome  are  alfo  as  hairy  as  the  caterpillars 
from  which  they  are  produced  ;  and  others  are  rough, 
and,  as  it  were,  (hagreened  all  over. 

In  all  thefe  there  maybe  diftinguiftied  two  fides ; 
the  one  of  which  is  the  back,  the  other  the  belly,  of 
the  animal.  On  the  anterior  part  of  the  latter,  there 
may  always  be  diftinguiftied  certain  little  elevations 
running  in  ridges,  and  refembling  the  fillets  wound 
about  mummies :  the  part  whence  thefe  have  their  ori¬ 
gin,  is  efteemed  the  head  of  the  animal.  The  other 
fide,  or  back,  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  rounded  figure  in, 
moft  of  the  chryfalifes  ;  but  fome  have  ridges  on  the 
anterior  part,  and  fides  of  this  part ;  and  thefe  ufually 
terminate  in  a  point,  and  make  an  angular  appearance 
on  the  chryfalis. 

From  this  difference  is  drawn  the  firft  general  dif~ 
tindlion  of  thefe  bodies.  They  are  by  this  divided  in¬ 
to  two  claffes  ;  the  round  and  the  angular  kinds.  The 
firft  are,  by  the  French  naturalifts,  called  feves ;  from 
the  common  cuftom  of  calling  the  chryfalis  of  the  (ilk- 
worm,  which  is  round,  by  this  name. 

There  is  fomething  more  regular  in  this  diftintftiotr 
than  might  at  firft  be  conceived  ;  for  the  divifion  is- 
continued  from  the  fly-ftate  :  the  rounded  chryfalifes 
being  almoft  all  produced  by  the  phalence  or  moths  $ 
and  the  angular  ones  by  the  papilios ,  or  day-flies. 
There  are  feveral  fubordinate  diftindliuns  of  thefe 
kinds  ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  lefs  different  from  one 
another  than  the  caterpillars  from  whence  they  are 
produced. 

The  head  of  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs  ufually  termi¬ 
nates  itfelf  by  two  angular  parts,  which  (land  feparate 
one  from  the  other,  and  refemble  a  pair  of  horns,  Orr 
the  back,  eminences  and  marks  are  difeovered,  which 
imagination  may  form  into  eyes,  liofe,  chin,  and  other 
parts  of  the  human  face. 

There  is  a  great  variety  and  a  great  deal  of  beauty 
in  the  figures  and  arrangement  of  the  eminences  and 
fpots  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body  of  the  chryfalifes  of 
different  kinds.  It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  thofe 
chryfalifes  which  are  terminated  by  a  (ingle  horn,  af¬ 
ford  day-butterflies  of  the  kind  of  thofe  which  have 
buttoned  antennas,  and  whofe  wings,  in  a  ftate  of  reft, 
cover  the  under  part  of  their  body,  and  which  ufe  all 
their  fix  legs  in  walking,  thofe  of  many  other  kinds 
ufing  only  four  of  them.  Thofe  chryfalifes  which  are 
terminated  by  two  angular  bodies,  and  which  arc  co¬ 
vered  with  a  great  number  of  fpines,  and  have  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  human  face  on  their  back  in  the  greateft 
perfefhon,  afford  butterflies  of  the  day  kind  ;  and  of 
that  clafs  the  charadlers  of  which  are,*  their  walking 
on  four  legs,  and  ufing  the  other  two,  that  is,  the  an¬ 
terior  part,  in  the  manner  of  arms  or  hands.  The 
chryfalifes  which  have  two  angular  bodies  on  their 
heads,  but  (horter  than  thofe  of  the  preceding,  and 
whofe  back  (hows  but  a  faint  (ketch  of  the  human  face, 
and  which  have  fewer  fpines,  and  thofe  lefs  (harp, 
always  turn  to  that  fort  of  butterfly,  the  upper  wings 
of  which  are  divided  into  fegments,  one  of  which  is 
fo  long  as  to  reprefent  a  tail,  and  whofe  under  wings 
are  folded  over  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  A  careful 
obfervation  will  eftablifti  many  more  rules  of  this  kind, 
which  are  not  fo  perfedl  as  to  be  free  from  all  excep¬ 
tions  ;  yet  are  of  great  ufe,  as  they  teach  us  in  gene¬ 
ral 


Chryfalis. 
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Chry falis.  ral  what  fort  of  fly  we  are  to  expect  from  the  chryfalis, 
— V-— ^  which  we  know  not  the  caterpillar,  and  therefore 

can  only  judge  from  appearances. 

Tbefe  are  the  principal  differences  of  the  angular 
chryfalifes  ;  the  round  ones  alfo  have  their  different 
marks  not  lefs  regular  than  thofe. 

The  greater  number  of  the  round  chryfalifes  have 
the  hinder  part  of  their  body  of  the  figure  of  a  cone  ; 
but  the  upper  end,  which  ought  to  be  its  circular  plane 
bafe,  is  ufually  bent  and  rounded  into  a  fort  of  knee  : 
this  is  ufually  called  the  head  of  the  chryfalis;  but 
there  are  alfo  fome  of  this  kind,  the  head  of  which  is 
terminated  by  a  nearly  plane  furface  :  fome  of  the 
creeping  ten-legged  caterpillars  give  chryfalifes  of  this 
kind,  which  have  each  of  them  two  eminences  that 
feem  to  bring  them  towards  the  angular  kind. 

Among  the  angular  chryfalifes  there  are  fome  whofe 
colours  feem  as  worthy  our  obfervation  as  the  fliapes 
of  the  others.  Many  of  them  appear  fuperbly  clothed 
in  gold.  Tbefe  elegant  fpecies  have  obtained  the 
name  of  chryfalis  and  aurelia ,  which  are  derived  from 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  fignifying  gold  ;  and  from 
thefe  all  other  bodies  of  the  fame  kind  have  been  cal¬ 
led  by  the  fame  names,  though  lefs,  or  not  at  all,  en¬ 
titled  to  them.  As  fome  kinds  are  thus  gilded  all 
over,  fo  others  are  ornamented  with  this  gay  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  more  fparing  manner,  having  only  a  few 
fpots  of  it  in  different  places  on  their  back  and  belly. 
Thefe  obvious  marks,  however,  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  certain  charadters  of  diftimffion  ;  for 
accidents  in  the  formation  of  the  chryfalis  may  alter 
them  *,  and  thofe  which  naturally  would  have  been 
gilded  all  over,  may  be  fometimes  only  fo  in  part  ; 
and  either  thefe  or  the  others  may,  by  accident,  be  fo 
formed,  as  to  (how*  nothing  of  this  kind  at  all,  but  be 
only  of  a  dufky  brown.  Thofe,  however,  which  have 
neither  filver  nor  gold  to  recommend  them  to  your 
eyes,  do  not  want  other  colours,  and  thofe  beautifully 
variegated.  Some  of  them  are  all  over  of  an  elegant 
green,  as  in  the  chryfalis  of  the  fennel  caterpillar  ; 
others  of  an  elegant  yellow  ;  and  fome  of  a  bright 
green ifh  tinge,  variegated  with  fpots  of  a  Ihining 
black  ;  we  have  a  very  beautiful  inftance  of  this  laft 
kind  in  the  chryfalis  of  the  elegant  cabbage-caterpillar. 
The  general  colour  of  the  chryfalis  of  the  common 
butterflies,  however,  is  brown. 

Some  are  alfo  of  a  fine  deep  black  *,  and  of  thefe 
many  are  fo  fmooth  and  glofly,  that  they  are  equal  to 
the  fined  Indian  japan.  The  common  caterpillar  of 
the  fig-tree  gives  an  inftance  of  one  of  thefe  mod 
beautiful  glofly  ones  ;  the  caterpillar  of  the  vine  af¬ 
fords  another  of  thefe  fine  black  chryfalifes. 

The  rounded  chryfalifes  do  not  afford  any  thing  of 
that  variety  of  colouring  fo  remarkably  beautiful  in 
the  angular  ones  ;  they  are  ufually  of  a  dufky  yellow, 
in  different  (hades,  and  are  often  varioufly  fpotted 
with  black  *,  but  thefe,  as  well  as  all  other  chryfalifes 
before  they  arrive  at  their  fixed  colour,  pafs  through 
feveral  other  temporary  ones*,  fome  being  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  colour  when  firft  produced  from  the  caterpillar, 
from  what  they  are  a  few  days  afterwards  ;  and  fome 
varving  fo  greatly,  though  only  in  degree,  as  not  to 
be  diftinguiihable,  even  by  the  moft  converfant  eye, 
from  what  they  were  when  firft:  produced.  The 


green  rough  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage  has  a  chryfalis  Chryfalis*. 
which  is  green  at  firft  *,  and  from  that  gradually  goes  y— 
through  all  the  (hades  of  green  to  a  faint  yellow, 
which  is  its  lading  colour  ;  and  one  of  the  oak  cater¬ 
pillars  yields  a  chryfalis  beautifully  fpotted  with  red  at 
its  firft  appearance  ;  but  thefe  fpots  change  to  brown 
for  their  fixed  colour  :  the  third  day  from  their  for¬ 
mation  ufually  fixes  their  lading  colours  ;  and  if  they 
are  obferved  to  turn  black  in  any  part  after  this  time, 
it  is  a  fign  that  they  are  dead  or  dying. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  infedls,  as  a  fly,  fpider,  and 
an  ant,  do  not  differ  more  evidently  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  regard  to  appearance,  than  do  a  caterpillar, 
its  chryfalis,  and  a  butterfly  produced  from  it  ;  yet 
it  is  certain,  that  thefe  are  all  the  product  of  the  fame 
individual  egg  ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  the  creature  which  was  for  a  while  a  caterpillar, 
is  after  a  certain  time,  a  chryfalis,  and  then  a  but¬ 
terfly.  Thefe  great  changes  produced  in  fo  fudden  a 
manner,  feem  like  the  metamorpkofes  recorded  in  the 
fables  of  the  ancients  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  improbable 
that  thofe  fables  firft  took  their  origin  from  fuch 
changes. 

The  parts  being  diftinguifhable  in  the  chryfalis,  we 
eafily  find  the  difference  of  the  fpecies  of  the  fly  that 
is  to  proceed  from  it.  The  naked  eye  (hows  whether 
it  be  one  of  thofe  that  have,  or  of  thofe  that  have  not, 
a  trunk  ;  and  the  afliftance  of  a  microfcope  (howTs  the 
antennae  fo  diftin&ly,  that  we  are  able  to  difcern  whe¬ 
ther  it  belongs  to  the  day  or  night  clafs  ;  and  often  to 
what  genus,  if  not  the  very  fpecies  :  nay,  in  the  plu- 
mofe  horned  kinds,  we  may  fee,  by  the  antenme, 
whether  a  male  or  female  phalaena  is  to  be  produced 
from  the  chryfalis  ;  the  horns  of  the  female  being  in 
this  ftate  evidently  narrower,  and  appearing  lefs  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  common  furface  of  the  body,  than 
thofe  of  the  male. 

All  thefe  parts  of  the  chryfalis,  however,  though 
feen  very  diflin&ly,  are  laid  clofe  to  one  another,  and 
feem  to  form  only  one  mafs  ;  each  of  them  is  covered 
with  its  own  peculiar  membrane  in  this  ftate,  and  all 
are  furrounded  together  by  a  common  one  ;  and  it  is 
only  through  thefe  that  we  fee  them  ;  or  rather  we 
fee  on  thefe  the  figures  of  all  the  parts  moulded  within, 
and  therefore  it  requires  attention  to  diftinguifti  them. 

The  chryfalis  is  foft  when  firft  produced,  and  is  wet¬ 
ted  on  the  front  with  a  vifcous  liquor  ;  its  (kin,  though 
very  tender  at  firft,  dries  and  hardens  by  degrees  ; 
but  this  vifcous  liquor,  which  furrounds  the  wrings, 
legs,  &c.  hardens  almoft  immediately  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  faftens  all  thofe  limbs,  &c.  into  a  mafs,  which 
were  before  loofe  from  one  another  :  this  liquor,  as 
it  hardens,  lofes  its  tranfparence,  and  becomes  brown  5 
fo  that  it  is  only  while  it  is  yet  moift  that  thefe  parts 
are  to  be  feen  diftinft. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  whole,  that  the  chryfalis  is 
no  other  than  a  butterfly,  the  parts  of  which  are  hid 
under  certain  membranes  which  faften  them  together  ; 
and  when  the  limbs  are  arrived  at  their  due  ftrength, 
they  become  able  to  break  through  thefe  membranes, 
and  then  expand  and  arrange  themfelves  in  their  pro¬ 
per  order. 

The  firft  metamorphofis,  therefore,  differs  nothing 
from  the  fecond,  except  that  the  butterfly  comes  from 

the 
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Chryfalis.  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  in  a  weak  ftate,  with  limbs 

' - \r - '  unable  to  perform  their  offices,  whereas  it  comes  from 

the  chryfalis  perfedh 

Hi/l.ofbi-  M.  Reaumur  has  given  us  many  curious  obferva- 
fects,  vol.  i.  tions  on  the  ftrudture  and  ufes  of  the  feveral  cover- 
p.  3  zS.  jngy  that  attend  the  varieties  of  the  caterpillar  kind  in 
this  ftate. 

The  creatures  in  general  remain  wholly  immove¬ 
able  in  this  Rate,  and  feem  to  have  no  bufinefs  in  it 
but  a  patient  attendance  on  the  time  when  they  are 
to  become  butterflies  ;  and  this  is  a  change  that  can 
happen  to  them,  only  as  their  parts,  before  extremely 
foft  and  weak,  are  capable  of  hardening  and  becoming 
Arm  by  degrees,  by  the  tranfpiration  of  that  abundant 
humidity  which  before  kept  them  foft  :  and  this  is 
proved  by  an  experiment  of  M.  Reaumur,  who,  inclo- 
fing  fome  chryfalifes  in  a  glafs  tube,  found,  after  fome 
time,  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  it  *, 
which  could  have  come  there  no  other  way,  but  from 
the  body  of  the  inclofed  animal.  This  tranfpiration 
depends  greatly  on  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  it  is 
increafed  by  heat,  and  diminiflied  by  cold;  but  it  has 
alfo  its  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
butterfly  to  which  the  chryfalis  belongs. 

According  to  thefe  obfervations,  the  time  of  the 
duration  of  the  animal  in  the  chryfalis  Rate  mull  be, 
in  different  fpecies,  very  different;  and  there  is  in¬ 
deed  this  wide  difference  in  the  extremes,  that  fome 
fpecies  remain  only  eight  days  in  this  ftate,  and  others 
eight  months. 

We  know  that  the  caterpillar  changes  its  Ikin  four 
or  five  times  during  its  living  in  that  ftate ;  and  that 
all  thefe  fkins  are  at  firft  produced  with  it  from  the 
egg,  lying  clofely  over  one  another.  It  parts  with, 
or  throws  off,  all  thefe  one  by  one,  as  the  butterfly, 
which  is  the  real  animal,  all  this  time  within,  grows 
more  and  more  perfeft  in  the  feveral  firft  changes. 
When  it  throws  off  one,  it  appears  in  another  fkin  ex¬ 
actly  of  the  fame  form  ;  but  at  its  final  change  from 
this  appearance,  that  is,  when  it  throws  off  the  laft 
Ikin,  as  the  creature  within  is  now  arrived  at  fucli  a 
degree  of  perfe&ion  as  to  need  no  farther  taking  of 
nourifhment,  there  is  no  farther  need  of  teeth,  or  any 
of  the  other  parts  of  a  caterpillar.  The  creature,  in 
this  laft  change,  proceeds  in  the  very  fame  manner  as 
in  all  the  former,  the  fkin  opening  at  the  back,  and 
the  animal  making  its  way  out  in  this  fhape.  If  a  ca¬ 
terpillar, ‘when  about  to  throw  off  this  laft  fkin,  be 
thrown  into  fpirits  of  wine,  and  left  there  for  a  few 
days,  the  membranes  within  will  harden,  and  the 
creature  may  be  afterwards,  carefully  opened,  and  the 
chryfalis  taken  out,  in  which  the  form  of  the  tender 
butterfly  may  be  traced  in  all  its  lineaments,  and  its 
eyes,  legs,  &c.  evidently  feen.  It  is  not  neceffary, 
however,  to  feize  upon  this  exaft  time  for  proving 
the  exiftence  of  the  chryfalis  or  butterfly  in  the  catei> 
pillar :  for  if  one  of  thefe  animals  be  thrown  into  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  or  into  vinegar,  fome  days  before  that 
time,  and  left  there  for  the  flefli  to  harden,  it  may  af¬ 
terwards  be  differed,  and  all  the  lineaments  of  the 
butterfly  traced  out  in  it;  the  wings,  legs,  antenna*,  &c. 
being  as  evident  here,  and  as  large,  as  in  the  chryfalis. 

It  is  very  plain  from  this,  that  the  change  of  the 
caterpillar  into  chryfalis  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
-  but  is  carrying  on  for  a  long  time  before,  even  from 


the  very  hatching  of  the  creature  from  the  egg.  The  Chryfalis. 
parts  of  the  butterfly,  however,  are  not  dilpofed  ex-  v— y— « 
adlly  in  the  fame  manner  while  in  the  body  of  the  ca¬ 
terpillar,  as  when  left  naked  in  the  form  of  the  chry¬ 
falis  :  for  the  wings  arc  proportionally  longer  and 
narrower,  being  wound  up  into  the  form  of  a  cord ; 
and  the  antennae  are  rolled  up  on  the  head ;  the  trunk 
is  alfo  twifted  up  and  laid  upon  the  head ;  but  this  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  what  it  is  in  the  perfeft 
animal,  and  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  lies 
within  the  chryfalis ;  fo  that  the  firft  formation  of  the 
butterfly  in  the  caterpillar,  by  time  arrives  at  a  pro¬ 
per  change  of  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  in  order  to 
its  being  a  chryfalis.  The  very  eggs,  hereafter  to  be 
depofited  by  the  butterfly,  are  alfo  to  be  found,  not 
only  in  the  chryfalis,  but  in  the  caterpillar  itfelf,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  their  natural,  regular  order.  They  are  in¬ 
deed  in  this  ftate  very  fmall  and  tranfparent  ;  but  af¬ 
ter  the  change  into  the  chryfalis,  they  have  their  pro¬ 
per  colour. 

As  foon  as  the  feveral  parts  of  the  butterfly,  there¬ 
fore,  are  arrived  at  a  ftate  proper  for  being  expofed 
to  the  more  open  air,  they  are  thrown  out  from  the 
body  of  the  caterpillar  furrounded  only  with  their 
membranes ;  and  as  foon  as  they  are  arrived  after 
this  at  a  proper  degree  of  ftrength  and  folidity,  they 
labour  to  break  through  thefe  thinner  coverings,  and 
to  appear  in  their  proper  and  natural  form.  The 
time  of  their  duration  in  this  ftate  of  chryfalis  is  very 
uncertain,  fome  remaining  in  it  only  a  few  days, 
others  feveral  months,  and  fome  almoft  a  year  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  that  many  are 
not  aware  of.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  as  foon  as 
the  creature  lias  inclofed  itfelf  in  its  fliell,  be -that  of 
what  matter  it  will,  it  undergoes  its  change  into  the 
chryfalis  ftate.  And  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  gene¬ 
rality  :  yet  there  are  fome  which  are  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  (hell  before  they  become  chryfalifes,  fo 
that  their  duration  in  the  rea\  chryfalis  ftate  is  much 
fhorter  than  it  naturally  appears  to  be.  JVI.  Reaumur 
carefully  watched  the  auriculated  caterpillar  of  the 
oak  in  its  feveral  changes,  and  particularly  from  its 
chryfalis,  which  is  of  tliig  laft  kind,  into  the  fly  ;  and 
has  given  an  account  of  the  method  of  this,  as"  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  general  courfe,  of  nature  in  thefe  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  membranes  which  envelope  the  creature  in 
this  chryfalis  ftate  are  at  firft  tough  and  firm,  and  im¬ 
mediately  touch  the  feveral  parts  of  the  inclofed  ani¬ 
mal  ;  but  by  degrees,  as  thefe  parts  harden,  they  be¬ 
come  covered,  fome  with  hairs,  and  others  with  feales. 

Thefe,  as  they  continue  to  grow,  by  degrees  fall  off 
the  feveral  particular  membranes  which  covef  the 
parts  on  which  they  are  placed,  to  a  greater  diftance, 
and  by  degrees  loofen  them  from  the  limbs.  This  is 
one  reafon  why  thofe  membranes  dry  and  become 
brittle. 

Ihe  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  corselet  is 
ufually  marked  with  a  line  which  runs  in  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  diredlion  ;  and  this  part  is  always  more  elevated 
than  the  reft,  even  in  the  conic  kinds,  which  are  no 
otherwife  angular.  This  line  is  in  fome  very  bold  and 
plain  ;  in  others,  it  is  fo  faint  as  not  to  be  diftinguifh- 
able  without  glaffes  ;  but  it  is  always  in  the  midft  of  that 
line  that  the  ihell  begins  to  open.  The  motion  of  the 

head 
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Chryfalis.  head  of  the  butterfly  backwards  firft  occafions  this 
— crack  ;  and  a  few  repetitions  of  the  fame  motion  open 
it  the  whole  length  of  the  line. 

The  clearing  itfelf,  however,  entirely  is  a  work 
of  more  time  in  this  cafe,  than  is  the  palling  of  the 
chryfalis  out  of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar.  In  that 
cafe  there  is  a  crack  fufficiently  large  in  the  Ikin  of  the 
back,  and  the  whole  chryfalis  being  loofe  comes  out 
at  once.  But  in  this  cafe,  every  particular  limb,  and 
part  of  the  body,  has  its  feparate  cafe 5  and  thefe  are 
almoft  inconceiveably  thin  and  tender,  yet  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  every  part  be  drawn  out  of  them  before  it 
appear  naked  to  the  open  air.  As  foon  as  all  this  is 
effected,  and  the  animal  is  at  full  liberty,  it  either  con¬ 
tinues  fome  time  upon  the  remains  of  its  covering,  or 
creeps  a  little  way  diftant  from  it,  and  there  refts. 
The  wings  are  what  we  principally  admire  in  this  crea¬ 
ture.  Thefe  are  at  this  time  fo  extremely  folded  up, 
and  placed  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs,  that  the  creature 
feems  to  have  none  at  all  ;  but  they  by  degrees  ex¬ 
pand  and  unfold  themfelves  ;  and  finally,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour  at  the  utmoft,  they  appear 
at  their  full  fize,  and  in  all  their  beauty.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  this  fudden  unfolding  of  the  wings  is  this  :  the 
fmall  figure  they  make  when  the  creature  firft  comes 
out  of  its  membranes,  does  not  prevent  the  obferving 
that  they  are  at  that  time  confiderably  thick.  This  is 
owing  to  its  being  a  large  wing  folded  up  in  the  niceft 
manner,  and  with  folds  fo  arranged  as  to  be  by  no 
means  fenfible  to  the  eye,  for  the  wing  is  never  feen 
to  unfold  ;  but,  when  obferved  in  the  molt  accurate 
manner,  feems  to  grow  under  the  eye  to  this  extent. 
When  the  creature  is  firfi  produced  from  the  fhell,  it 
is  everywhere  moift  and  tender)  even  its  wings  have 
no  ftrength  or  ftiffnefs  till  they  expand  themfelves ; . 
but  they  then  dry  by  degrees,  and,  with  the  other 
parts,  become  rigid  and  firm.  But  if  any  accident 
prevents  the  wings  from  expanding  at  their  proper 
time,  that  is,  as  foon  as  the  creature  is  out  of  its  fliell, 
they  never  afterwards  are  able  to  extend  themfelves  ) 
but  the  creature  continues  to  wear  them  in  their  con- 
trafled  and  wholly  ufelefs  ft  ate  ;  and  very  often,  when 
the  wings  are  in  part  extended  before  fuch  an  accident 
happens,  it  flops  them  in  a  partial  extenfion,  and  the 
creature  muft  be  contented  to  pafs  its  whole  life  with 
them  in  that  manner. 

M.  Reaumur  has  proved,  that  heat  and  cold  make 
great  differences  in  the  time  of  hatching  the  butterfly 
from  its  chryfalis  ftate :  and  this  he  particularly  tried 
with  great  accuracy  and  attention,  by  putting  them  in 
veflels  in  warm  rooms,  and  in  ice-houfes  ;  and  it  feem- 
ed  wholly  owing  to  the  haftening  or  retarding  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  the  abundant  humidity  of  the  animal  in  the 
chryfalis  ftate,  that  it  fooner  or  later  appeared  in  the 
butterfly  form.  He  varnifhed  over  fome  chryfalifes, 
in  order  to  try  what  would  be  the  effeft  of  thus  wholly 
preventing  their  tranfpiration  ;  and  the  confequence 
was,  that  the  butterfly  came  forth  from  thefe  two 
months  later  than  their  natural  time.  Thus  was  the 
duration  of  the  animal  in  this  ftate  lengthened  ;  that  is, 
•its  exiftence  was  lengthened  :  but  without  any  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  creature,  fince  it  was  in  the  time  of  its 
ftate  of  inafHon,  and  probably  of  infenfibilitv. 

Though  this  was  of  no  confequence,  M.  Reaumur 
deduces  a  hint  from  it  that  feems  to  be  of  fome  ufe. 
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He  obferves,  that  hefi’s  eggs,  of  which  we  make  fo  Chryfan- 
many  ufes,  and  eat  in  fo  many  forms,  are  properly  a  themum 
fort  of  chryfalis  of  the  animal ;  their  germ,  after  they  H 
are  impregnated  by  the  cock,  containing  the  young  Chryfogo* 
animal  alive;  and  waiting  only  a  due  degree  of  warmth  <  —  -  < 

to  be  hatched,  and  appear  in  its  proper  form.  Eggs 
tranfpire  notwithftanding  the  hardnefs  of  their  fhells ; 
and  when  they  have  been  long  kept,  there  is  a  road 
found  near  one  of  their  ends,  between  the  fhell  and 
the  internal  membrane,  which  is  a  mark  of  their  being 
ftale,  and  is  the  effedl  of  an  evaporation  of  part  of 
their  humidity  :  and  the  fame  varnifh  which  had  been 
ufed  to  the  chryfalis,  being  tried  on  eggs,  was  found  to 
preferve  them  for  two  years,  as  frefh  as  if  laid  but  the 
fame  day,  and  fuch  as  the  niceft  palate  could  not  di- 
ftinguifh  from  thofe  that  were  fo.  See  Eggs. 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  much  farther  this  ufeful 
fpeculation  might  be  carried,  and  whether  it  might 
not  be  of  great  ufe  even  to  human  life,  to  invent  fome- 
thing  that  fhould  a 61  in  the  manner  of  this  varnifh,  by 
being  rubbed  over  the  body,  as  the  athletce  did  of  old, 
and  the  favages  of  the  Weft  Indies  do  at  this  time, 
without  knowing  why.  But  to  return  to  the  infe£ls 
which  are  the  fubje&s  of  this  article;  their  third  ftate, 
that  in  which  they  are  winged,  is  always  very  fhort, 
and  feems  deftined  for  no  other  a<ftion  but  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  fpecies.  See  Entomology  Index . 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  Corn- Mary  gold  :  A 
genus  of  the  polygamia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants.  See  Botany  Index . 

CHRYSES,  the  prieft  of  Apollo,  father  of  Afty- 
nome,  called  from  him  Chryfeis .  When  Lyrneffus  was 
taken,  and  the  fpoils  divided  among  the  conquerors, 

Chryfeis  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Agamemnon.  Chryfes 
upon  this  went  to  the  Grecian  camp  to  folicit  his 
daughter’s  reftoration ;  and  when  his  prayers  were 
fruit lefs,  he  implored  the  aid  of  Apollo,  who  vifited 
the  Greeks  with  a  plague,  and  obliged  them  to  reftore 
Chryfeis. 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  born  at  So¬ 
los  in  Cilicia,  was  difciple  to  Cleanthus,  Zeno’s  fuc- 
ceflfor.  He  wrote  many  books,  feveral  of  which  re¬ 
lated  to  logic.  None  of  the  philofophers  fpoke  in 
ftronger  terms  of  the  fatal  neceflity  of  every  thing,  nor 
more  pompoufly  of  the  liberty  of  man,  than  the  Stoics, 
Chryfippus  in  particular.  He  was  fo  conflderable 
among  them,  as  to  eftablilh  it  into  a  proverb,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Chryfippus,  the  porch  had  never  been. 

Yet  the  Stoics  complained,  as  Cicero  relates,  that  he 
had  collected  fo  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  fcep- 
tical  hypothefis,  that  he  could  not  anfwer  them  him- 
felf ;  and  thus  had  furnifhed  Carneades,  their  antago- 
nift,  with  weapons  againft  them.  There  is  an  apoph¬ 
thegm  of  this  philofopher  preferved,  which  does  him 
honour.  Being  told  that  fome  per  fori  s  fpoke  ill  of  him, 

“  It  is  no  matter  (faid  he),  I  will  live  fo  that  they 
fhall  not  be  believed.” 

CHRYSIS,  or  Golden  fly.  See  Entomology 
Index . 

CHRYSITRIX.  See  Botany  Index . 
CHRYSOBOLANUS,  Cocoa  Plum.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index, 

CHRYSOCOMA,  Goldy-locks.  See  Botany 
Index 

CHRYSQGONUM.  See  Botany  Index. 

CHRYSOLARUS, 
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CHRYSOL  ARUS,  Emanuel,  one  of  thofe  learn- 
14th  century  who  brought  the  Greek 


He  was  a  man  of  rank  ;  and 


•Ghryfolarus 

J!  ed  men  in  the  1  j,lu  v 
fuspra'  literature  into  the  weft 

«• .  r-  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  faid  to  have  removed 

with  Conftandne  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.  He  was 
fent  into  Europe  by  the  emperor  of  the  eaft  to  im¬ 
plore  the  aftiftance  of  Chriftian  princes.  He  after¬ 
wards  taught  at  Florence,  Venice,  Pavia,  and  Rome  ; 
and  died  at  Conftantinople,  in  1415,  aged  47.  He 
wrote  a  Greek  grammar,  and  fome  other  fmall  pieces. 

CHRYSOLITE,  or  Yellowish-green  Topaz  ; 
a  precious  Rone  of  a  grafs-green  colour,  found  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  Brazil,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Spain,  in  Au¬ 
vergne  and  Bourbon  in  France,  and  in  Herbyfliire  in 
England.  Some  are  likewife  found  with  volcanic  la¬ 
vas,  as  in  the  Vivarais,  where  fome  large  lumps  have 
been  feen  of  20  or  30  pounds  weight  ;  but  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  fome  of  thefe  chryfolites  are  partly  de- 
compofed  into  an  argillaceous  fubftance.  All  chry¬ 
solites,  however,  are  far  from  being  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  oriental  is  the  fame  with  the  peridot,  and  differs 
only  by  its  green  hue  from  the  fapphires,  topazes,  and 
rubies  of  the  fame  denomination.  This  becomes  elec¬ 
tric  by  being  rubbed  ;  has  a  prifmatic  form  of  fix,  or 
fometimes  of  five,  ftriated  faces  ;  and  does  not  lofe  its 
colour  or  tranfparency  in  the  fire,  which  the  common 
chryfolite  often  does ;  becoming  either  opaque,  or 
melting  entirely  in  a  ftrong  heat.  The  inftant  it  melts, 
it  emits  a  phofphoric  light  like  the  bafis  of  alum  and 
gypfeous  fpar  :  with  borax  it  produces  a  thin  colour- 
lefs  glafs.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  between  3.600  and 
3.700;  according  to  Briffon  it  is  2.7821,  or  2.6923  ; 
and  that  of  the  Spanifh  chryfolite  3.098a. 

The  fubftance  of  this  precious  ftone  is  lamellated  in 
the  diredlion  of  the  axis  of  its  primitive  form;  but  the 
chryfolite  from  Saxony  is  foliated  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  to  the  fame  axis.  The  chryfolite  of  the  an¬ 
cients  was  the  fame  gem  which  is  now  called  topaz,  and 

the  name,  of  ilfelf,  indicates  that  it  ought  to  be  fo. _ 

Pliny  fays  that  the  colour  of  the  chryfolite  is  yellow 
like  gold. 

Cub  TSOLlTE-ldaJle,  a  kind  of  glafs  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  natural  chryfolite,  by  mixing  two  ounces  of 
prepared  cryftal  with  ten  ounces  of  red  lead,  adding  12 
grains  of  crocus  martis  made  with  vinegar  ;  and  then 
baking  the  whole  for  24  hours,  or  longer,  in  a  well 
luted  cucurbit. 

CHRYSOMEL  A,  a  genus  of  infers  belonging  to 
the  order  (,f  col -optera.  See  Entomology  Index. 

CHRYSOPPIYLLUM,  or  Bully-tree.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

CHRYSOPLENIUM.  See  Botany  Index. 
CHRYSOPRASUS,  or  Chrysofrasius,  the  10th 
of  the  precious  ftunes .  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  as 
forming  the  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerufalem. 
The  chryfoprafius  is  by  mintralogffts  reckoned  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  chrvfolite.  and  by  Cronftedt  called  the 
yellowiflo  green  and  cloudy  topaz.  He  conje£lures  that  it 
may  perhaps  be  the  fub'>anee  which  ferves  as  a  matrix 
to  the  chryfolite  ;  as  thofe  that  he  had  feen  were  like 
the  clear-veined  quartz,  called  in  Sweden  milk  cry  ft uL 
which  is  the  fir  ft  degree  of  cryftallization. 

The  chrvfoprafus,  according  to  M.  Magellan,  is  of 
a  green  colour,  deeper  than  the  chryfolite,  but  with  a 
yellowilh  tinge  inclining  to  blue  like  the  green  leek. 
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M.  Achard  fays  that  it  is  never  found  cryftallized, 
and  that  it  is  femi-tranfpareiit.  By  others  it  is  rec¬ 
koned^  among  the  quartz,  and  its  colour  is  fuppofed  to  ' 
be  owing  to  the  mixture  of  cobalt,  as  it  gives  a  fine 
blue  glafs  when  melted  with  borax,  or  with  fixed  al¬ 
kali.  M.  Achard,  however,  found  the  glafs  of  a  deep 
yellow  when  the  fufion  was  made  with  borax  ;  and 
that  it  really  contains  fome  calx  of  copper  inftead  of 
cobalt..  M.  Dutens  fays,  that  fome  gold  has  been 
found  in  this  kind  of  ftone  ;  but  this  laft  belongs  in 
all  probability,'  fays  M.  Magellan,  to  another  clafs  of 
fubftances,  viz.  the  vitreous  fpars. 

To  the  latter  belongs  moft  probably  the  aventurine, 
whofe  colour  is  generally  a  yellow  brown  red  ;  though 
fometimes  it  inclines  more  to  the  yellow,  or  greenifti, 
than  to  the  red.  Thefe  ftones  are  not  quite  tranfpa- 
rent  :  fome  indeed  fhine  with  fuch  a  brilliancy,  as  to 
render  them  of  confiderable  value,  but  they  are  very- 
rare.  The  common  aventurine  is  but  an  artificial  glafs 
of  various  colours,  with  which  powder  of  gold  has 
been  mixed  ;  and  thefe  imitated  aventurines  fo  fre¬ 
quently  excel  the  native  ones  in  fplendour,  that  the 
efteem  of  the  latter  is  now  much  lowered.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  chry foprafus,  its  name,  from  Trgeccrov,  fhows 
it  to  be  of  a  greenifti  blue  colour,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
leek  ;  it  only  differs  from  the  chryfolite  in  its  bluifh 
hue. 

CHRYSOSTOM,  St  John,  a  celebrated  patri¬ 
arch  of  Conftantinople,  and  one  of  the  moft  admired 
fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Antioch,  about  the  year  347.  He  ftudied 
rhetoric  under  Libavius,  and  philofophy  under  Andra- 
gatlius,  after  which  he  fpent  fome  time  in  folitude  in 
the  mountains  near  Antioch  ;  but  the  aufterities  he  en¬ 
dured  having  impaired  his  health,  he  returned  to  An¬ 
tioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius. 
Flavian,  Meletius’s  fucceffor,  raifed  him  to  the  office 
of  prefbyter  five  years  after  :  when  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  fo  greatly  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  obtained 
the  furname  of  Golden  Mouth,  Ne<ftarius  patriarch  of 
Conftantinople  dying  in  397,  St  Chryfoftom,  whofe 
fame  was  fpread  throughout  the  whole  empire,  was 
chofen  in  his  room  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  both 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  The  emperor  Arcadius 
confirmed  this  election,  and  caufed  him  to  leave  An¬ 
tioch  privately,,  where  the  people  were  very  unwilling 
to  part  with  him.  He  was  ordained  bifhop  on  the 
26th  of  February  398  ;  when  he  obtained  an  order 
from  the  emperor  againft  the  Eunomians  and  Monta- 
mfts  ;  reformed  the  abufes  which  fubfifted  amongft  his 
cJergy  ;  retrenched  a  great  part  of  the  expences  in 
which  bis  predecefiors  had  lived,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  feed  the  poor  and  build  hofpitals,  and  preached 
^ith  the  utmoft  zeal  againft  the  pride,  luxury,  and 
avarice  of  the  great.  But  his  pious  liberty  of  fpeech 
procured  him  many  powerful  enemies.  He  differed 
wnh  Fheophilus  °f  Alexandria,  who  got  him  depofed 
and  bamfhed  ;  but  lie  was  foon  recalled.  After  this, 
declaiming  againft  the  dedication  of  a  ftatue  ereded  to 
the  emprefs,  flic  banifhed  him  into  Cucufus  in  Arme¬ 
nia,  a  moft  barren  inhofpitable  place  ;  afterwards,  as 
they  were  removing  him  from  Petyus,  the  foldiers 
treated  him  fo  roughly,  that  he  died  by  the  way,  A.  D. 
407.  .The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  publifhed 
at  Paris  m  1718,  by  Montfau$on. 

CHRYSTAL, 


Chryfb- 

ftom. 
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Chrydal  CHRYSTAL.  See  CRYSTAL. 

u  CHUB,  or  Chubb,  in  Ichthyology .  See  Cyprinus, 
Church  Ichthyology  Index . 

'LJI"  '  The  reforts  of  this  filh  are  eafily  found,  for  they 

are  generally  holes  overfliaduwed  by  trees,  and  this  filh 
will  be  feen  floating  in  fuch  almoft  on  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  a  hot  day  in  great  numbers.  They  are 
but  a  poor  fifh  for  the  table,  and  are  very  full  of  bones  ; 
but  they  entertain  the  angler  very  much,  and  are  of 
the  number  of  thofe  that  are  eafily  taken. 

CHUBB,  Thomas  a  noted  polemical  writer, 
born  at  Eaft  Harnham,  a  village  near  Salifbury,  in 
1679.  He  was  put  apprentice  to  a  glover  at  Salif¬ 
bury,  and  afterwards  entered  into  partnerfhip  with  a 
tallow  chandler.  Being  a  man  of  ftrong  natural  parts, 
he  employed  all  his  leifure  in  reading  ;  and  though  a 
Itranger  to  the  learned  languages,  became  tolerably 
verfed  in  geography,  mathematics,  and  other  branches 
of  fcience.  His  favourite  fludy  was  divinity  ;  and  he 
formed  a  little  fociety  for  the  purpofe  of  debating  up¬ 
on  religious  fubje&s,  about  the  time  that  the  Trini¬ 
tarian  controverfy  was  fo  warmly  agitated  between 
Clarke  and  Waterland.  This  fubjeft,  therefore,'  fall¬ 
ing  under  the  cognizance  of  Chubb’s  theological  af- 
fembly,  he  at  their  requeft  drew  up  and  arranged  his 
fentiments  on  it,  in  a  kind  of  differtation  ;  which  was 
afterwards  publifhed  under  the  title  of  The  Supremacy 
of  the  Father  ajjerted ,  &c.  In  this  piece  Mr  Chubb 
fhowed  great  talents  in  reafoning,  and  acquired  fo 
much  reputation,  that  the  late  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  rolls,  took  him  into  his  family  to  enjoy  his 
converfation  :  but  though  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
tempted  to  remain  with  him  by  the  offer  of  a  genteel 
allowance,  he  did  not  continue  with  him  many  years  ; 
but  chofe  to  return  to  his  friends  at  Salifbury.  He  pub- 
lifhed  afterwards  a  4to  volume  of  tra&s,  which  Mr 
Pope  informs  his  friend  Gay,  he  “  read  through  with 
admiration  of  the  writer,  though  not  always  with  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  do£lrine.”  He  died  a  fingle  man  in 
the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  left  behind  him  two  vols. 
«f  pollhumous  trails,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
had  little  or  no  belief  in  revelation.  But  however  li¬ 
centious  his  way  of  thinking  may  be  deemed,  nothing 
irregular  or  immoral  has  been  fairly  imputed  to  him  in 
his  life  and  a£lions. 

CHUDLEIGH,  Lady  Mary,  was  born  in  1656, 
and  married  to  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  Baronet,  by 
whom  (lie  had  feveral  children  :  her  poems  and  effays 
have  been  much  admired  for  delicacy  of  fly le*  She 
died  in  1710  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  written  feveral  dra¬ 
matic  pieces,  which,  though  not  printed,  are  preferved 
in  the  family. 

CHUPMESSAHITES,  a  fe£l  among  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  who  believe  that  Jefus  Chrifl  is  God,  and  the 
true  Meffiah,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world;  but  without 
rendering  him  any  public  or  declared  worfhip.  The 
word  in  the  Turkiffi  language  fignifies  FroteSlor  of  the 
Chrijlians .  Recaut  fays  that  there  is  abundance  of  thefe 
Chupmeffahites  among  the  people  of  fafhion  in  Turkey, 
and  fome  even  in  the  feraglio. 

CHURCH,  has  different  fignifications,  according 
to  the  different  fubje6ls  to  which  it  is  applied. 

I.  It  is  underflood  of  the  colle£live  body  of  fthrif- 
tians,  or  all  thofe  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth 
who  profefs  to  believe  in, Chrifl,  and  acknowledge  him 
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to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  This  is  what  the  an-  Churtfc. 
cient  writers  call  the  catholic  or  univerfal church .  Some-  — y— «— 
times  the  word  church  is  confidered  in  a  more  exten- 
five  fenfe,  and  divided  into  feveral  branches ;  as  the 
church  militant,  is  the  affembly  of  the  faithful  on  the 
earth  ;  the  church  triumphant,  that  of  the  faithful  al¬ 
ready  in  glory  ;  to  which  the  Papifts  add  the  church 
patient ;  which,  according  to  their  doctrines,  is  that  of 
the  faithful  in  purgatory. 

2.  Church  is  applied  to  any  particular  congregation 
of  Chriftians,  who  affociate  together  and  concur  in  the 
participation  of  all  the  inftitutions  of  Jefus  Chrift,  with 
their  proper  pallors  and  minillers.  Thus  we  read  of 
the  church  of  Antioch,  the  church  of  Alexandria,  the 
church  of  Tlieffalonica,  and  the  like. 

3.  Cliuich  denotes  a  particular  fe£l  of  Chriftians 
diftinguifhtd  by  particular  do&rines  and  ceremonies. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fpeak  of  the  Romilh  church,  the 
Greek  church,  the  Reformed  church,  the  church  of 
England,  &tc. 

The  Latin  or  Weftern  church,  comprehends  all  the 
churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Africa,  the  north, 
and  all  other  countries  whilher  the  Romans  carried 
their  language.  Great  Britain,  part  of  the  Netherlands 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  North,  have  been  feparated 
from  hence  ever  fince  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
conftitute  what  we  call  the  Reformed  Church,  and  what 
the  Romanifts  call  the  Weftern  fchifra. 

The  Greek  or  Eaftern  church,  comprehends  the 
churches  of  all  the  countries  anciently  fubjefl  to  the 
Greek  or  eaftern  empire,  and  through  which  their  lan¬ 
guage  was  carried  ;  that  is,  all  the  (pace  extended  from 
Greece  to  Mefopotamia  and  Perfia,  and  thence  into 
Egypt.  This  church  has  been  divided  from  the  Roman 
ever  fince  the  time  of  the  emperor  Phocas. 

The  Gallican  church,  denotes  the  church  of  France, 
under  the  government  and  dire&ion  of  their  refpe&ive 
billiops  and  pallors.  This  church  has  always  enjoyed 
certain  franchifes  and  immunities  ;  not  as  grants  from, 
popes,  but  as  derived  to  her  from  her  firft  original, 
and  which  ftie  has  taken  care  never  to  relinquiftiv 
Thefe  liberties  depend  upon  two  maxims;  the  firft, 
that  the  pope  has  no  authority  or  right  to  command 
or  order  any  thing,  either  in  general  or  in  particular, 
in  which  the  temporalties  and  civil  rights  of  the  king¬ 
dom  are  concerned  ;  the  fecond,  that,  not  with  Handing 
the  pope’s  fupremacy  is  owned  in  cafes  purely  fpiritual, 
yet  in  France  his  power  is  limited  and  regular  by  the 
decrees  and  canons  of  ancient  councils  received  in  that 
realm. 

4.  The  word  church  is  xifed  to  fignify  the  body  of 
ecclefiaftics,  or  the  clergy,  in  contradiftin£lion  to  the 
laity.  See  Clf.RGY. 

5.  Church  is  ufed  for  the  place  where  a  particular 
congregation  or  fociety  of  Chriftians  affemble  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  fervice.  In  this  fenfe  churches 
are  varioufty  denominated,  according  to  their  rank,  de¬ 
gree,- difeipline,  &c.  as  Metropolitan  church,  Patri¬ 
archal  church,  Cathedral  church,  Parochial  church, 

Collegiate  church,  Sec.  See  METROPOLIS,  PATRI¬ 
ARCH,  &c. 

In  ecclefiaftical  writers  we  meet  with  grand  church t 
for  the  chief  church  of  a  place  ;  particularly  in  the 
Greek  liturgy,  for  the  church  of  St  Sophia  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  the  fee  of  the  patriarch,  founded  by  Con- 
S  ft  anting 
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Churches,  ftantine,  and  confecrated  under  Juftinian.  It  was  at 
~V~T  that  time  fo  magnificent,  that  Juftinian  is  faid  to  have 
cried  out  in  the  confecration  thereof,  E nx-no-x  <n,  j 

I  have  outdone  thee ,  Solomon .  The  dome,  which  is  laid 
to  have  been  the  firft  that  was  built,  is  330  feet  diame¬ 
ter. 

The  firft  cbprch  publicly  built  by  the  Chriftians, 
fome  authors  maintain  to  be  that  of  St  Saviour  at 
Rome  toupded  by  Conftantine  ;  others  contend,  that 
feveral  churches  abroad,  called  by  the  name  of  St  Veter 
Vivus,  were  built  in  honour  of  that  apoftle  during  his 
lifetime. 

Church,  with  regard  to  architecture,  Daviler  de¬ 
fines  a  large  oblong  edifice,  in  form  of  a  ftiip,  with 
"  nave,  choir,  aifles,  chapel,  belfry,  &c.  See  each  part 
under  its  proper  head. 

CHURCH ,  Simple ,  is  that  which  has  only  a  nave  and  a 
choir. 

CHURCH  with  Aifles ,  that  which  has  a  row  of  porti¬ 
coes,  in  form  of  vaulted  galleries,  with  chapels  in  its 
circumference. 

CHURCH  in  a  Greek  crofs ,  that  where  the  length  of 
the  traverfe  part  is  equal  to  that  of  the  nave  \  fo  called 
becaufe  moft  of  the  Greek  churches  are  built  in  this 
form. 

CHURCH  in  a  Latin  crofs ,  that  whofe  nave  is  longer 
than  the  crofs  part,  as  in  moft  of  the  Gothic  churches. 

CHURCH  in  Rotundo ,  that  whofe  plan  is  a  perfect  cir¬ 
cle,  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon. 

For  the  form  of  the  ancient  Greek  churches,  when 
they  had  all  their  parts,  it  was  as  follows:  firft  was  a 
porch,  or  portico,  called  the  vaunt-nave,  7r%ovxos  ;  this 
was  adorned  with  columns  on  the  outfide,  and  on  the 
infide  furrounded  with  a  wall  ;  in  the  middle  whereof 
was  a  door,  through  which  they  pa  fled  into  a  fecond 
portico.  The  firft  of  thefe  porticoes  was  deftined  for 
the  energumeni ,  and  penitents  in  the  firft  ftage  bf 
their  repentance  ;  the  fecond  was  much  longer,  defti¬ 
ned  for  penitents  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  the  catechu¬ 
mens,  and  hence  called  ferula ,  becaufe  thofe 

placed  in  it  began  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  difeipline  of  the 
church.  Thefe  two  porticoes  took  up  about  one 
third  of  the  fpace  of  the  church.  From  the  fecond 
portico  they  pafled  into  the  nave,  meg,  which  took  up 
near  another  third  of  the  church.  In  the  middle,  or 
at  one  fide  of  the  nave,  was  the  ambo,  where  the  dea¬ 
cons  and  priefts  read  the  gofpel  and  preached.  The 
nave  was  deftined  for  the  reception  of  the  people,  who 
here  afiifted  at  prayers. 

Near  the  entrance  of  this  was  the  baptiftery  or  font. 
Beyond  the  nave  was  the  choir,  %o%og,  fet  with  feats, 
and  round  :  the  firft  feat  on  the  right,  next  the  fan&u- 
ary,  being  for  the  chantor,  or  choragus. 

From  the  choir  they  afeended  by  fteps  to  the  fanc- 
tuary,  which  was  entered  at  three  doors.  The  fanc- 
tuary  had  three  upfides  in  its  length  )  a  great  one  in 
the  middle,  under  which  was  the  altar,  crowned  with 
a  baldachin,  fupported  by  four  columns.  Under  each 
of  the  fmall  upfides,  was  a  kind  of  table  or  cupboard, 
in  manner  of  a  beaufet. 

Though,  of  the  Greek  churches  now  remaining,  few 
have  all  the  parts  above  deferibed,  moft  of  them  having 
been  reduced  to  ruins  or  converted  into  mofques. 

High  Church  was  a  denomination  originally  given 
to  thofe  otherwife  called  Nonjurors 3  who  refufed  to  ac¬ 


knowledge  the  title  of  William  III.  to  the  crown  of  Cfourche*, 
Great  Britain,  under  a  notion  that  James  II.  though  Churchill, 
excluded,  was  ftill  their  rightful  fovertign.  This  ap- 
pellation  was  given  them,  becaufe  they  entertained 
high  notions  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  church, 
and  the  extent  of  its  prerogatives. and  jurifdi£tion.  And 
thofe*,  on  the  contrary,  were  called  low -church -men, 
who  difapproved  of  the  fueeeftion  and  obftinacy  of  the 
nonjurors,  djftinguifhing  themfelves  by  their  moderation 
towards  difienters,  and  were  lefs  ardent  in  extending  the 
limits  of  church  authority.  The  denomination  of 
high-church-nien  is  now  more  generally  applied  to  all 
who  form  pompous  and  ambitious  conceptions  of  the 
authority  and  jurifdiclion  of  the  church,  and  who 
would  raife  it  to  an  abfolute  independence  on  all  hu¬ 
man  power. 

Church- Ale,  See  Whitsun -Ale. 

CHURCH  Reeves,  the  fame  with  CHURCH-Wardens. 

CHURCH- Scot,  or  Churchejfet,  a  payment  or  contri¬ 
bution,  by  the  Latin  writers  frequently  called  primiticc 
feminum ;  being,  at  firft,  a  certain  meafure  of  wheat, 
paid  to  the  prieft  on  St  Martin’s  day,  as  the  firft  fruits 
of  harveft.  This  was  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  King 
Malcolm  IV.  and  Canute,  c.  10.  But  after  this. 

Church  foot  came  to  fignify  a  referve  of  corn-rent  paid 
to  the  fecular  priefts,  or  to  the  religious  5  and  fome- 
times  was  taken  in  fo  general  a  fenfe  as  to  include 
poultry,  or  any  other  provifion  that  was  paid  in  kind  to 
the  religious.  See  Tithe. 

C HU RCH-War dens  {ecclejice  guar dianif,  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ecclefiaftical  polity,  are  the  guardians  or  keepers 
of  the  church,  and  reprefentatives  of  the  body  of  the 
parifti.  'I  hey  are  fometimes  appointed  by  the  mini- 
iter,  fometimes  by  the  parifti,  fometimes  by  both  toge¬ 
ther,  as  cuftom  directs.  They  are'taken,  in  favour  of 
the  church,  to  be,  for  fome  purpofes,  a  kind  of  corpo¬ 
ration  at  the  common  law  ;  that  is,  they  are  enabled, 
by  that  name,  to  have  a  property  in  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels,  and  to  bring  actions  for  them,  for  the  ufe  and 
profit  of  the  parifti.  Yet  they  may  not  wafte  the 
church  goods,  but  may  be  removed  by  the  parifh,  and 
then  called  to  account  by  a&ions  at  common  law  :  but 
there  is  no  method  of  calling  them  to  account  but  by 
firft  removing  them  5  for  none  can.  legally  do  it  but 
thofe  who  are  put  in  their  place.  *  As  to  lands,  or  other 
real  property,  as  the  church*  churchyard^  &c.  they 
have  no  fort  of  intereft  therein  \  but  if  any  damage  is 
done  thereto,  the  parfon  only  or  vicar  fhall  have  the 
a&ion.  Their  office  alfo  is  to  repair  the  church,  and 
make  rates  and  levies  for  that  purpofe  :  but  thefe  are 
recoverable  only  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts.  They 
are  alfo  joined  with  the  overfeers  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the'  poor.  They  are  to  levy  a  fhilling 
forfeiture  on  all  fuch~  as  do  not  repair  to  church  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  5  and  are  empowered  to  keep 
all  perfons  orderly  while  there  ;  to  which  end  it  has 
been  held  that  a  church-warden  may  juftify  the  pul¬ 
ling  off  a  man’s  hat,  without  being  guilty  of  either  an 
aflault  or  a  trefpafs.  There  are  alfo  a  multitude  of 
other  petty  parochial  powers  committed  to  their  charge 
by  divers  a6h  of  parliament. 

CHURCHILL,  Sir  Winston,  the  father  of  the 
great  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  defeended  from  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Dorfetffiire.  He 
was  born  at  Wotton  Glanville  in  that  county  in  1610  \ 

and 
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6hurchHl.  Jtnd  educated  at  St*John’s  college  at  Oxford.  He  en- 
gaged  in  the  caufe  of  his  unfortunate  fove reign  Cha.  I. 
for  which  he  fuffered  feverely  in  his  fortune  ;  and 
having  married,  while  young,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Drake  of  Afhe  in  Devonshire,  She  was  for¬ 
ced  to  feek  a  refuge  in  her  father’s  houfe,  when  Mr 
Churchill’s  misfortunes  left  him  none  that  he  could  call 
his  own  3  and  there  moll  of  his  children  were  born. 
After  the  reftoration,  he  was  eledled  a  burgefs  to  ferve 
in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Weymouth  3  and,  in 
1669,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  confer  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  The  next  year  he  was  made 
one  of  the  commitTioners  of  claims  in  Ireland  3  and 
upon  his  return  from  thence,  was  conftituted  one  of 
the  clerks  comptrollers  of  the  green  cloth  :  but  writ¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  political  effay  upon  the  Hiftory  of 
England,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  parliament, 
he  was,  in  1678,  difmiffed  from  his  poft.  He  was, 
however,  foon  reftored  to  it  again  3  and  lived  to  fee 
his  eldeft  furviving  fon  raifed  to  the  peerage,  and  the 
reft  of  his  children  in  a  fair  way  to  promotion.  He 
died  in  1688. 

Churchill,  John ,  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
^prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  a  moft  renowned 
general  and  ftatefman,  was  born  at  Aflie  in  Devon¬ 
shire  in  1650.  He  was  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Winfton 
Churchill  who  carried  him  to  court  while  very  young, 
and  where  he  was  particularly  favoured  by  James 
duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  James  II.  when  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  1666,  he  was  made  an  enfign 
of  the  guards  during  the  firft  Dutch  war  3  and  after¬ 
wards  improved  himfelf  greatly  in  the  military  art  at 
Tangier.  In  1672,  Mr  Churchill  attended  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  who  commanded  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
in  the  French  fervice,  and  was  foon  after  made  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  duke’s  own  regiment.  At  the  fiege  of  Ni- 
meguen,  which  happened  in  that  campaign,  he  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  fo  much  that  he  was  taken  notice  of 
by  the  celebrated  Marfhal  Turenne,  who  beftowed  on 
him  the  name  of  the  handfome  Eng/i/hman. — In  1673, 
be  was  at  the  liege  of  Maeftricht,  where  he  gained 
fuch.  applaufe,  that  the  king  of  France  made  him  a 
public  acknowledgement  of  his  fervice  3  and  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  attack, 
told  King  Charles  II.  that  he  owed  his  life  to  Mr 
Churchill’s  bravery.  In  1681,  he  married  Sarah,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  co-heirefs  (with  her  lifter  the  countefs  of 
Tyrconnel)  of  Richard  Jennings,  Efq.  of  Sandrich,  in 
Hertfordihire.  The  duke  of  York  recommended  him 
in  a  very  particular  manner  to  the  king  3  who,  in 
1682,  created  him  baron  of  Eyemouth  in  the  county 
' of  Berwick,  in  Scotland,  and  made  him  colonel  of  the 
third  troop  of  guards.  A  little  after  King  James’s  ac- 
ceffion,  he  was  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Sandrich  in 
the  county  of  Hertford,  and  made  brigadier-general 
of  his  majefty’s  army  in  the  weft  ;  where,  when  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  came  to  furprife  the  king’s  army 
while  the  earl  of  Feverfham  and  the  majority  of  the 
officers  were  in  their  beds,  he  kept  the  enemy  in 
play,  till  the  king’s  forces  had  formed  themfelves,  and 
thereby  faved  the  whole  army.  When  James  (bowed 
an  intention  of  eftablifhing  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Britain,  Lord  Churchill,  notwithftanding  the  great  ob¬ 
ligations  he  owed  him,  thought  it  his  duty  to  abandon 
the  royal  caufe)  but  even  then  did  not  leave  him 


\vithout  acquainting  him  by  letter  with  the  reafon  of 
his  fo  doing.  Lord  Churchill  was  gracioufly  received 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  5  and  was  by  him  employed 
firft  to  re-affemble  the  troop  of  guards  at  London, 
and  atterwards  to  reduce  fome  lately  raifed  regiments, 
and  to  new-model  the  army  5  for  which  purpofe  he 
was  inverted  with  the  rank  and  title  of  lieutenant  ge^ 
neral.  In  1689,  he  was  fworn  one  of  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king’s  bed-cham¬ 
ber  3  and  on  the  9th  of  April  following,  was  raifed 
to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Marlborough  in  the  county  ef 
Wilts.  He  aftifted  at  the  coronation  of  their  majefties  ; 
and  was  foon  after  made  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Englilli  forces  fent  over  to  Holland  3  and  here  he  firft 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  fame  which  was  afterwards 
fpread  over  all  Europe.  In  1690,  he  was  made  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  forces  fent  to  Ireland  3  where  he  made 
the  ftron-g  garrifons  of  Cork  and  Kinfale  prifoners  of 
war.  The  year  following,  King  William  (bowed  the 
good  opinion  he  had  of  his  condu<R,  by  fending  him 
to  Flanders  to  put  all  things  in  readinefs,  and  to  draw 
the  army  together  before  his  arrival.  In  1692,  he 
was  difmiffed  from  all  his  employments  3  and,  not 
long  after,  was  with  fome  other  peers  committed  to 
the  Tower  on  an  accufation  of  high  treafon  3  which, 
however,  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  falfe  and  ma¬ 
licious  report,  the  authors  of  which  were  punifhed. 
Marlborough  was  foon  reftored  to  favour,  and  in  1698 
was  appointed  governor  to  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  3 
with  this  extraordinary  compliment  from  King  William, 

“  My  lord,  make  him  but  what  you  are,  and  my  ne¬ 
phew  will  be  all  I  wiffi  to  fee  him.”  The  fame  day 
he  was  again  fworn  one  of  the  privy  council  3  and  in 
July  following- was  declared  one  of  the  lords  jufticcs  of 
England,  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  government,  in 
which  great  truft  he  was  three  times  fucceffively  in  the 
king’s  abfence.  In  1701  he  was  appointed  general  of 
the  foot,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Englifh  forces, 
and  ambaffador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  at 
the  Hague.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Anne  to 
the  throne,  he  Was  ele'&ed  into  the  order  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter,  declared  captain-general  of  all  her  majefty’s  forces, 
and  fent  ambaffador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  Holland.  After  (everal  conferences  about  a  war, 
he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army,  where  all  the 
other  generals  had  orders  to  obey  him.  His  exploits 
in  the  field  have  been  taken  notice  of  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Britain,  N°  344 — 3  7°  •  we  ffiall  therefore  only 
take  notice  in  this  place  of  the  rewards  and  honours 
conferred  upon  him  for  thefe  exploits.  After  his  firft 
campaign  he  was  created .  marquis  -of  Blandford  and 
duke  of  Marlborough,  with  a  penfion  of  5000I.  out 
of  the  poft  office,  to  devolve,  for  ever  upon  thofe  en¬ 
joying  the  title  of  duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1703, 
he  met  Charles  III.  late  emperor,  going  to  Spain,  who 
prefented  him  with  a  fvvord  fet  with  diamonds.  In 
1704,  having  forced  the  enemy’s  lines  at  Schellenber* 
he  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  emperor  Leo¬ 
pold,  written  with  his  own  hand  3  an  honour  feldom 
done  to  any  but  fovereign  princes.  After  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  he  received  congratulatory  letters  from 
moft  of  the  potentates  in  Europe,  particularly  from  the 
ftates-general,  and  from  the  emperor,  who  defired 
him  to  accept  of  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
which  with  the  queen’s  leave  was  conferred  upon  birfi 
$  3  by 
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Churchill,  by  the  title  of  Prince  of  Mildenheim  in  the  'province  of 
4-1  Suabia.  After  the  campaign  was  ended,  he  vifited 

the  court  of  Prtiflia,  where  he  laid  fuch  fchemes  as 
fufpended  the  difputes  with  the  Dutch  about  King 
William’s  eftate  ;  which  wife  conduct  caufed  the  whole 
confederacy  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  done  the 
greateft  fervice  poflible  to  the  common  caufe.  Upon 
his  return  to  England,  the  queen,  to  perpetuate  his 
memory,  granted  the  intCreft  of  the  crown  in  the 
honour  and  manor  of  Woodftock  and  hundred  of 
Wotton  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  In  1705 
he  made  a  tour  to  Vienna,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
emperor  Jofeph  ;  who  highly  careffed  him,  and  made 
him  a  grant  of  the  lordftiip  of  Mildenheim.  After 
~  the  campaign  of  1708,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  was  fent  to  Bruffels  on  purpofe  to  compli¬ 
ment  him  ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  was  again 
complimented  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper.  All  his  fervices,  however,  and  all  the  ho¬ 
nours  conferred  upon  him,  were  not  fufficient  to  pre- 
ferve  him  from  being  difgraced.  After  the  change  of 
the  mini^ry  in  1710,  his  intereft  daily  declined  5  and 
in  17x2,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  all  his  places.  Finding  all  arts  ufed  to 
render  him  obnoxious  in  his  native  country,  he  vifited 
his  principality  of  Mildenheim,  and  feveral  towns  in 
Germany  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  England,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  day  of  the  queen’s  death.  After 
being  welcomed  by  the  nobility  and  .foreign  miniflers, 
be  attended  on  King  George  I.  in  his  public  entry 
through  London,  who  appointed  him  captain-general, 
colonel  of  the  firft  regiment  of  foot-guards,  one  of  the 
commiftioners  for  the  government  of  Cbelfea  hofpital, 
and  mafter-general  of  the  ordnance.  Some  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  he  retired  from  public  bufinefs.  He 
died  at  Windfor-lodge  in  1722,  aged  73  ;  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  a  very  numerous  pofterity,  allied  to  the  no- 
bleft  and  greateft  families  in  thefe  kingdoms.  Upon 
his  demife  all  parties  united  in  doing  honour,  or  rather 
juftice,  to  his  merit,  and  his  corpfe  was  interred  the 
9th  of  Aug  11  ft  following,  with  all  the  folemnity  due 
to  a  perfon  who  had  deferved  fo  highly  of  his  country, 
in  Weftminfter-abbey.  The  noble  pile  near  Wood¬ 
ftock,  which  bears  the  name  of  Blenheim-houfe,  may 
be  juft  ly  ft  y  led  his  monument;  but  without  pretending 
,  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  one  may  venture  to  foretel, 
that  his  glory  Will  long  furvive  that  ftrufture  ;  and 
that  fo  long  as  our  hiftorles  remain,  or  indeed  the 
hiftories  of  Europe,  his  memory  will  live  and  be  the 
boaft  of  Britain,  which  by  his  labours  was  raifed  to  be 
the  firft  of  nations,  as  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
he  was  defervedly  efteemed  the  firft  of  men.*  If  he  had 
foibles,  as  thefe  are  infeparable  from  human  nature, 
they  were  fo  hidden  by  the  glare  of  his  virtues  as  to  be 
fcarcely  perceived,  or  were  willingly  forgotten.  A 
certain  parafite,  who  thought  to  pleafe  Lord  Boling- 
broke  by  ridiculing  the  avarice  of  the  duke,  was  ftopt 
fhort  by  his  lordthip  ;  who  faid,  “  He  was  fo  very 
great  a  man,  that  I  forgot  he  had  that  vice.” 

Out  of  a  variety  of  anecdotes  and  teftimonies  con- 
cerning  this  illuftrious  perfonage,  cdlle&ed  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica ,  the  following  fe- 
leftion  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  more  particularly  his  dif- 
pofition  and  manners. 

One  of  the  firft  things  which  he  did,  when  vety 
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young,  was  to  purchafe  a  box  to  put  his  money  in  ; 
an  indication  this  of  the  economical,  not  to  fay  ava¬ 
ricious,  temper  that  accompanied  him  through  life. 
Dr  Jofeph  Warton  relates,  that,  on  the  evening  of  an 
important  battle,  the  duke  was  heard  to  chide  his  fer- 
vant  for  having  been  fo  extravagant  as  to  light  four 
candles  in  his  tent  when  Prince  Eugene  came  to  confer 
with  him.  Mr  Tyers,  on  the  other  hand,  men¬ 
tioned  a  circumftance,  which,  if  well  founded,  re¬ 
dounds  to  his  grace’s  generofity  5  though  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  refpeft  it  is  much  to  his  difcredit  :  It  is,  that 
during  the  rebellion  in  1715,  he  fent  io,oool.  to  the 
earl  of  Mar.  We  confider  the  (lory  only  as  a  tradi¬ 
tional  report,  which  has  not  in  itfelf  any  great  degree 
of  probability  $  and  therefore  we  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  truth.  The  late  Mr  Richardfon  junior, 
the  painter,  hath  recorded  a  pleafing  inftance  of  the 
duke’s  calmnefs  of  difpofition  5  for  which,  indeed,  he 
was  always  remarkable.  “  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
(fays  the  writer),  riding  out  once  with  Commiffary 
Marriot,  near  the  commiffary’s  houfe  in  the  country, 
it  began  to  rain,  and  the  duke  called  for  his  cloak  j 
Marriot  having  his  put  on  by  his  fervant  immediately. 
The  duke’s  fervant  not  bringing  the  cloak,  he  called 
for  it  again  5  but  the  man  was  ftill  puzzling  about  the 
ft  raps  and  buckles.  At  laft,  it  raining  now  very  hard, 
the  duke  called  again,  and  afked  him,  “  what  he  was 
about  that  he  did  not  bring  his  cloak  ?”  ‘  You  muffc 

ft  ay  (grumbles  the  fellow),  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs, 
till  I  can  get  at  it.’  The  duke  only  turned  to  Marriot 
and  faid,  “  I  would  not  be  of  that  fellow’s  temper.” 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  (adds  Mr  Richardfon)  did 
by  nature  and  conftitution,  what  Seneca  judged  by 
philofophy  ought  to  be  done,  ^uid  ejl  quare  ego  fervi 
met  htlarius  refponfum ,  et  contutnaciorem  vultum ,  flageU 
l is  et  conipedihus  expiem  ? 

Dr  Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Stella,  relates  the 
following  particulars  concerning  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  “  I  was  early  this  morning  with  Secretary 
St  John,  and  gave  him  a  memorial  to  get  the  queen’s 
letter  for  the  firft -fruits,  who  has  promifed  to  do  it  in 
a  very  few  days.  He  told  me  ‘  he  had  been  with  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  lamenting  his  former 
wrong  fteps  in  joining  with  the  Whigs,  and  faid  he 
was  worn  out  with  age,  fatigue,  and  misfortunes.’  I 
fwear  it  pitied  me ;  and  I  really  think  they  will  not  do 
well  in  too  much  mortifying  that  man,  although  in¬ 
deed  it  is  his  own  fault.  He  is  covetous  as  hell,  and 
ambitious  as  the  prince  of  it  ;  he  would  fain  have  been 
general  for  life,  and  has  broken  all  endeavours  for 
peace,  to  keep  his  greatnefs  and  get  money.  He  told 
the  queen  ‘  he  was  neither  covetous  nor  ambitious.’ 
She  faid,  ‘  if  ftie  could  conveniently  have  turned  about, 
(he  would  have  laughed,  and  could  hardly  forbear  it  in 
his  face.’  He  fell  in  with  all  the  abominable  meafures 
of  the  late  miniftry,  becaufe  they  gratified  him  for 
their  own  defigns.  Yet  he  has  been  a  fuccefsful  gene¬ 
ral,  and  I  hope  he  will  continue  his  command.” 

Various  chara&ers  have  been  drawn  of  the  duke  of. 
Marlborough  ;  moft  of  which  we  fhall  omit,  as  either 
already  fufficiently  known,  or  as  not  meriting  particu¬ 
lar  notice.  That  which  is  given  of  him  by  Dr  Swift, 
in  his  “  Hiftory  of  the  four  laft  years  of  the  queen,” 
has  all  the  malignity  and  meannefs  of  a  party  pam¬ 
phlet.  It  is  even  fo  foolifh  as  to  infinuate,  that  the 
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Churchill,  duke’s  military  accomplifhments  were  problematical, 
u— and  that  he  was  deftitute  of  perfonal  courage.  Mr 
Macpherfon’s  chara£ier  of  his  grace  is  very  elaborate¬ 
ly  compofed,  and  difplays  no  fmall  degree  of  ability 
and  penetration  ;  though  it  is  not,  perhaps,  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  prejudice.  The  hiftorian  confiders  it 
as  a  fa6t,  that  Lord  Churchill,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  had  a  defign  of  placing  his  unfortunate 
niafter  King  James  II.  a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
rival  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  this  dory  mufl  be 
regarded  as  wholly  unworthy  of  credit.  It  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  fuggeftions  and  informations  fo  gronndlefs 
and  even  rididulous,  that  it  cannot  deferve  a  formal 
refutation.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Macpherfon  has 
done  juftice  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  profecution 
of  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  hath  fhown  that  he  con¬ 
duced  it  upon  the  principles  of  found  wifdom  and  good 
policy. 

There  are  two  teftimonies  to  the  honour  of  the 
duke’s  memory,  by  two  celebrated  noble  writers,  which 
cannot  be  palled  over.  One  is  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
in  his  letters  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  Hiftory. 
Speaking  of  the  conllernation  raifed  among  the  allies 
of  the  grand  confederacy  by  the  death  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  of  the  joy  which  that  event  gave  to  the 
French,  his  lordlhip  obferves,  that  “  a  Ihort  time 
fhowed  how  vain  the  fears  of  fome  and  the  hopes  of 
others  were.  By  his  death,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
was  raifed  to  the  head  of  the  army,  and  indeed  of  the 
confederacy  :  where  he,  a  new,  a  private  man,  a  fub- 
jeC,  acquired,  by  merit  and  by  management,  a  more 
deciding  influence  than  high  birth,  confirmed  autho¬ 
rity,  and  even  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  given 
to  King  William.  Not  only  all  the  parts  of  that  vaft 
machine,  the  grand  alliance,  were  kept  more  compaC 
and  entire,  but  a  more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was 
given  to  the  whole  :  and  inflead  of  languilhing  out 
difaftrous  campaigns,  we  faw  every  fcene  of  the  war 
full  of  a&ion.  All  thofe  wherein  he  appeared,  and 
many  of  thofe  wherein  he  was  not  then  an  a&or,  but 
abettor  however  of  their  aCion,  were  crowned  with 
the  mod  triumphant  fuccefs.  I  take,  with  pleafure, 
this  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  that  great  man, 
whofe  faults  I  knew,  whofe  virtues  I  admired;  and 
whofe  memory,  as  the  greateft  general,  and  as  the 
greateft  minifter,  that  our  country,  or  perhaps  any 
other,  has  produced,  I  honour.” 

The -other  teftimony  to  the  duke’s  accomplifhments 
is  by  the  earl  of  Chefterfield,  in  his  Letters  to  his  Son. 
“  Of  all  the  men  (fays  his  lordlhip)  that  ever  I  knew 
in  my  life  (and  I  knew  him  extremely  well),  the  late 
duke  of  Marlborough  poflefted  the  graces  in  the  high- 
eft  degree,  not  to  fay  engrofled  them  :  and  indeed  he 
got  the  mod  by  them  ;  for  I  will  venture  (contrary 
to  the  cuftom  of  profound  hiftorians,  who  always  af- 
fign  deep  caufes  for  great  events)  to  afcribe  the  better 
half  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  greatnefs  and  riches 
to  thofe  graces.  He  was  eminently  illiterate  ;  wrote 
bad  Englilh,  and  fpelled  it  Bill  worfe.  He  had  no 
ftiare  of  what  is  commonly  called  parts  ;  that  is,  he  had 
no  brightnefs,  nothing  fhining  in  his  genius.  He  had 
had,  mod  undoubtedly,  an  excellent  good  plain  under- 
ftanding,  with  found  judgment.  But  thefe  alone  would 
probably  have  raifed  him  but  fomething  higher  than 
Ihty  found  him,  which  was  page  to  King  James  II.’s 


queen.  There  the  graces  prote&ed  and  promoted  Churchill, 
him  :  for  while  he  was  an  enfign  of  the  guards,  the 
duchefs  of  Cleveland,  then  favourite  miftreis  to  King 
Charles  II.  ftruck  by  thofe  very  graces,  gave  him 
5000I. ;  with  which  he  immediately  bought  an  an¬ 
nuity  for  his  life  of  500I.  of  my  grandfather  Halifax  ; 
which  was  the  foundation  of  his  fubfequent  fortune. 

His  figure  was  beautiful  ;  but  his  manner  was  irrefift- 
ible  by  either  man  or  woman.  It  was  by  this  engaging 
graceful  manner  that  he  was  enabled,  during  all  his 
wars,  to  conneft  the  various  and  jarring  powers  of  the 
grand  alliance,  and  to  carry  them  on  to  the  main  ob- 
je£I  of  the  war,  notwithftanding  their  private  and  fe- 
parate  views,  jealorfies,  and  wrongheadednefs.  What¬ 
ever  court  he  went  to  (and  he  was  often  obliged  to  go 
himfelf  to  fome  tefty  and  refraftory  ones,)  he  as  con- 
ftantly  prevailed,  and  brought  them  into  his  meafures. 

The  penfionary  Heinfius,  a  venerable  old  minifter, 
grown  gray  in  bufinefs,  and  who  had  governed  the  re¬ 
public  of  the  United  Provinces  for  more  than  40  years, 
was  abfolutely  governed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
as  that  republic  feels  to  this  day.  He  was  always  cool  j 
and  nobody  ever  obferved  the  leaft  variation  in  hi* 
countenance :  he  could  refufe  more  gracefully  than 
other  people  could  grant  ;  and  thofe  who  went  away 
from  him  the  moft  diffatisfied  as  to  the  fubftance  of 
their  bufinefs,  were  yet  perfonally  charmed  with  him, 
and  in  fome  degree  comforted  by  his  manuer.  With 
all  his  gentlenefs  and  gracefulnefs,  no  man  living  was 
more  confcious  of  his  fituation,  nor  maintained  his  dig¬ 
nity  better.” 

A  perufal  of  the  above  paftage  will  convince  us  of 
the  frivolous  turn  of  the  earl  of  Chefterfield’s  mind. 

His  lordfhip,  in  his  zeal  to  exalt  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough’s  external  accomplifhments,  either  forgets  or 
depreciates  the  far  greater  talents  of  which  he  was 
poflefled.  There  is  an  obfervation  upon  the  fubjeft  in 
the  Britifh  Biography,  with  which  we  entirely  concur. 
u  That  the  duke  of  Marlborough  (fays  the  writer) 
was  eminently  diftinguiflied  for  the  gracefulnefs  of  his 
manners,  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  but  the  earl  of  Chef- 
terfield  appears  to  have  attributed  too  much  to  their 
influence,  when  he  afcribes — the  better  half  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough’s  greatnefs  and  riches  to  thofe 
graces.  That  the  uncommon  gracefulnefs  of  his  man¬ 
ners  facilitated  his  advancement,  and  contributed  to 
the  fuccefs  of  his  negociations,  may  readily  be  admit¬ 
ted  ;  but  furely  it  muft  have  been  to  much  higher 
qualities  that  he  owed  the  efteem  of  King  William  and 
of  Prince  Eugene,  his  reputation  throughout  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  his  many  viftories  and  conquefts.  It  waa 
not  by  a  polite  exterior  that  he  obtained  his  laurels  at 
Schellenberg,  at  Oudenarde,  at  Ramillies,  and  at 
Blenheim.” 

How  much  the  duke  of  Marlborough  has  been  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  our  poets,  is  well  known  by  Addifon’s 
“  Campaign  ;”'and  by  Philips’s  “  Blenheim.”  Mr  Ad- 
difon,  in  his  Rofamond,  has  properly  aflumed  another 
and  voluntary  occafion  of  paying  a  fine  compliment  to 
his  grace’s  military  exploits,  and  the  glory  by  which 
they  would  be  followed.  Upon  the  duke’s  removal 
from  his  places,  an  ode  was  infcribed  to  him  by  Mr  So¬ 
merville,  animated  with  all  the  zeal  of  whiggifh  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  containing  fome  paflages  that  are  truly 
poetical.  Another  ode,  not  much  inferior  in  fpirit* 
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rchill.  was  addreffed  to  his  grace,  on  occafion  of  his  embark- 
V—  “r  ing  for  Oftend  in  the  year  1712. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough’s  Scots  title  of  Baron 
Eyemouth,  being  to  heirs  male,  died  with  himfelf  •  but 
his  Englifh  title  going  to  his  daughters  and  their  heirs- 
male,  went  into  the  Spencer  family,  who  retain  their 
own  furname  of  Spencer. 

Chi/rchill,  Charles ,  a  celebrated  fatirift,  the  fon 
of  Mr  Charles  Churchill,  curate  and  le&urer  of  St 
.Tohn\  Weft minder,  was  educated  at  Wedminfter 
fchool,  and  received  fome  applaufe  for  his  abilities  from 
his  tutors  in  that  famous  feminary.  His  capacity, 
however,  was  greater  than  his  application,  fo  that  he 
acquired  the  character  of  a  boy  that  could  do  good  if 
v  he  would.  As  the  flighted:  accounts  of  perfons  fo 
noted  are  agreeable,  it  may  net  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  having  one  day  got  an  exercife  to  make,  and 
from  idlenefs  or  attention  having  failed  to  bring  it 
at  the  time  appointed,  his  mafter  thought  proper  to 
chadife  him  with  fome  feverity,  and  even  reproached 
his  ftupidity  :  what  the  fear  of  dripes  could  not  effeft, 
the  fear  of  fhame  foon  produced,  and  he  brought  his 
exercife  the  next  day,  finiffied  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he  received  the  public  thanks  of  all  the  inafters.  Still, 
however,  his  progrefs  in  the  learned  languages  was 
but  flow  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  Wondered  at,  if  we  confider 
how  difficult  it  was  for  a  ftrong  imagination,  fuch  as 
he  was  poffeffed  of,  to  conform  and  walk  tamely  for¬ 
ward  in  the  trammels  of  a  fchool  education  ;  minds 
like  his  are  ever  darting  afide  after  new  purfuits  ;  de- 
drous  of  embracing  a  multiplicity  of  amufing  objects; 
eager  to^come  at  an  end,  without  the  painful  invelli- 
gation  of  the  means.  In  fhort,  for  want  of  proper 
fkill  in  thefe  languages,  he  was  rejected  from  Oxford, 
whither  his  father  had  fent  him  ;  and  probably  this 
might  have  given  occafion  to  the  frequent  invectives 
we  find  in  his  works  againd  that  mod  refpeCtable  uni- 
verfity.  Upon  his  return  from  thence,  he  again  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  dudies  in  Wedminffer  fchool,  where,  at  17 
years  of  age,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  lady, 
to  whom  he  nvfcs  married,  and  their  mutual  regard  for 
each  other  continued  for  feveral  years.  At  the  ufual 
•age  of  going  into  orders,  Mr  Churchill  was  ordained 
by  the  late  biffiop  of  London,  and  obtained  a  finall 
curacy  in  Wales  of  30I.  a-year.  Thither  he  carried 
his  wife ;  they  took  a  fmall  houfe  ;  and  he  paffed 
through  the  duties  of  his  dation  with  affiduity  and 
cheerfulnefs.  Happy  had  it  been  for  him  had  he 
continued  there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  piety,  peace, 
and  fimplicity  of  manners.  He  ,  was  beloved  and 
adeemed  by  his  parifhioners  ;  and  though  his  fermons 
^vere  rather  above, the  level  of  his  audience,  they  were 
commended  and  followed.  But  endeavouring  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  fortune,  by  keeping  a  cyder  cellar,  it  in¬ 
volved  him  in  difficulties  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
Wales  and  come  to  London.  His  father  dying  foon 
after,  he  depped  into  the  church  in  which  he  had  of¬ 
ficiated  ;  and  in  order  to  improve  his  income,  which 
Scarcely  produced  look  a-year,  he  taught  young  la¬ 
dies  to  read  and  write  Englifh  at  a  boarding  fchool, 
kept  by  Mrs  Dennis,  where  he  behaved  with  that  de¬ 
cency  and  decorum  which  became  his  profeffion.  His 
method  of  living,  however,  bearing  no  proportion  to 
'  his  income,  he  contradled  feveral  debts  in  the  city  ; 
^hich  being  unable  to  pay,  a  jail,  the  terror  of  indi¬ 
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gent  genius,  feemed  ready  to  complete  his  misfortunes;  Chu 

but  from  this  date  of  wretchednefs  he  was  relieved - 

by  the  benevolence  of  Mr  Lloyd,  father  to  the  poet 
of  that  name.  Meanwhile,  Mr  Lloyd,  the  fon,  wrote 
a  poetical  epidle  called  the  Aflor,  which  being  read 
and  approved  by  the  public,  gave  the  author  a  didin- 
guiffied  place  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  This 
induced  Mr  Churchill  to  write  the  Rofciad.  It  fird 
came  out  without  the  author’s  name  ;  but  the  judnels 
of  the  remarks,  and  the  feverity  of  the  fatire,  foon 
excited  public  curiofity.  Though  he  never  difowned 
his  having  writren  that  piece,  and  even  openly  gloried 
in  it ;  yet  the  public,  unwilling  to  give  fb  much  me¬ 
rit  to  one  alone,  aferibed  it  to  a  combination  of  wits-j 
nor  were  Mtffrs  Lloyd,  Thornton,  or  Col  mm,,  left 
unnamed  upon  this  occafion.  This  mifplaced  praife 
foon  induced  Mr  Churchill  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and 
the  fecond  edition  appeared  with  his  name  at  full 
length.  As  the  Rofciad  was  the  fird  of  this  poet’s 
performances',  fo  many  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
bed.  In  it  we  find  a  very  clofe  and  minute  difeuffion 
of  the  particular  merit  of  each  performer;  their  de¬ 
fers  pointed  out  with  candour,  and  their  merits 
praifed  without  adulation.  JL  his  poem,  however, 
feenis  to  be  one  of  thofe  few  Works  which  are  injured 
by  fucceeding  editions  ;  when  he  became  popular, 
his  judgment  became  intoxicated  with  applaufe;  and 
we  find,  in  the  later  editions,  men  blamed  whofe  me¬ 
rit  was  inconteflable,  and  others  praifed  that  were  at 
that  time  in  no  degree  of  efttem  with  the  judicious. 

His  next  performance  was  his  Apology  to  the  Critical 
Reviewers.  This  work  is  not  without  its  peculiar 
merit  ;  and  as  it  was  written  againd  a  fet  of  critics 
whom  the  world  was  willing  enough  to  blame,  the 
-public  read  it  with  their  ufual  indulgence.  In  this 
performance  he  fliowed  a  particular  happinefs  of 
throwing  his  thoughts,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs  it,  into 
poetical  paragraphs  ;  fo  that  the  lentence  fwells  to  the 
break  or  conclusion,  as  we  find  in  profe. 

.  But  writings  amufed  the  town,  his  aaions 

difguded  it.  He  now  quitted  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  cohabited  many  years  ;  and  refigning  his  gown 
and  .all  clerical  fun£lions,  commenced  a  complete  man 
of  the  town,  got  drunk,  frequented  dews;  and,  giddy 
with  falfe  praife,  thought  his  talents  a  fufficient  atone¬ 
ment  for  all  his  follies.  In  fome  meafure  to  palliate 
the  abfurdities  of  his  condua,  he  now  undertook  a 
poem  called  Night ,  written  upon  a  general  fubjea  in¬ 
deed,  but  upon  falfe  principles  ;  namely,  that  what¬ 
ever  our  follies  are,  we  ffiould  never  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  them.  This,  and  Mr  Churchill’s  other  poems, 
being  fhown  to  Dr  Johnfon,  and  his  opinion  being  afk- 
ed,  he  allowed  them  but.  little  merit  ;  which  being 
told  to  the  author,  he  refolved  to  requite  this  private 
opinion  with  a  public  one.  In  his  next  poem,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  GhoJly  he  has  drawn  this  gentleman  under 
of  Pompofo;  and  thofe  who  difliked 
*Dr  J  ffinfon  allowed  it  to  have  merit.  Dr  Johnfon’s 
only  reply  to  Churchill’s  abufe  was,  “  that  he  thought 
him  a  (hallow  fellow  in  the  beginning,  and  could  fay 
nothing  worfe  of  him  dill.”  The  poems  of  Night 
and  the  Ghod  had  not  the  rapid  fale  the  author  ex- 
peaed;  but  his  Prophecy  of  Famine  foon  made  ample 
amends  for  the  late  paroxyfm  in  his  fame.  In  this 
piece,  written  in  the  fpirit  of  the  famous  North  Bri¬ 
ton^ 
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hurchill  ton’  exertec*  h,s  Vlrulent  pen  again  ft,  the  whole 

(|  Scottish  nation,  adopting  the  prejudices  of  the  mob, 
burning,  and  dignifying  fcurrility  by  the  aid  of  a  poetic  imagi- 
natjon#  Jt  ha(i  a  rapid  and  extenfive  fale,  as  prophe- 
fitd  by  Mr  Wilkes;  who  faid  before  its  publication 
that  he  was  fure  it  muft  take,  as  it  was  at  once  perfo- 
nal,  poetical,  and  political.  After  its  appearance,  it 
was  aflerted  by  his  admirers,  that  Mr  Churchill  was  a 
better  poet  than  Pope.  This  exaggerated  adulation, 
as  it  had  before  corrupted  his  morals,  began  now  to 
impair  his  mind  :  feveral  fucceeding  pieces  were  pub- 
lilhed,  which,  being  written  without  effort,  are  read 
without  plea  fure.  His  Gotham ,  Independence ,  The 

Times ,  feem  merely  to  have  been  written  by  a  maji* 
who  defired  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  avidity  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  curiofity  in  his  favour,  and  are  rather  aimed  at  the 
pockets  than  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  Mr  Churchill 
died  in  1764,  of  a  miliary  fever,  with  which  he  was 
feized  at  Boulogne  in  France,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
a  vifit  to  Mr  Wilkes.  After  his  death  his  poems  were 
colle&ed  and  printed  together  in  two  volumes  8vo. 

CHURCHING  of  women,  after  childbirth, 
took  its  rife  from  the  Jewifti  rite  of  purification.  In 
the  Greek  church  it  was  limited  to  the  40th  day  after 
delivery  ;  but  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe  no  cer¬ 
tain  time  was  obferved.  There  is  an  office  in  the  li¬ 
turgy  for  this  pnrpofe. 

CHURCHYARD,  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to 
a  church,  fet  apart  for  the  interment  or  burial  of  the 
dead. — In  the  church  of  Rome  they  are  bleffed  or 
confecrated  with  great  folemnity.  If  a  churchyard, 
which  has  been  thus  confecrated,  (hall  afterwards  be 
polluted  by  any  indecent  aClion,  or  profaned  by  the 
burial  of  an  infidel,  a  heretic,  an  excommunicated  or  un¬ 
baptized  perfon,  it  muft  be  reconciled  ;  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  reconciliation  is  performed  with  the  fame 
folemnity  as  that  of  the  blefiing  or  confecration. 

Churchyard,  Thomas ,  a  poet  who  flourilhed  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Shrewfbury  ;  and 
inherited  a  fortune  which  he  foon  exhaufted  in  a  fruit- 
lefs  attendance  on  the  court,  by  which  he  only  gained 
the  favour  of  being  retained  a  domeftic  in  the  family 
of  Lord  Surrey  :  when,  by  his  lordfliip’s  encourage¬ 
ment,  he  commenced  poet.  Upon  his  patron’s  death, 
he  betook  himfelf  to  arms  ;  was  in  many  engagments ; 
was  frequently  wounded,  and  was, twice  made  prifpner. 
He  publiftied  12  pieces,  which  lie  afterwards  printed 
together  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of  Churchyard's 
Chips  ;  and  alfo  the  tragedy  of  Thomas  Moubray  duke 
of  Norfolk.  He  died  in  1570. 

CHURLE,  Ceorle,  or  Carl,  in  the  Saxon  times, 
fignified  a  teftant  at  will,  who  held  of  the  thanes  or 
nobles  on  condition  of  rent  and  fervice.  They  were  of 
two  forts  ;  one  rented  the  eftate  like  our  farmers  ;  the 
Other  tilled  and  manured  the  demefnes,  and  were  called 
ploughmen.  See  CEORLE. 

CHURNING,  in  country  affairs,  the  operation  of 
making  butter  by  agitating  milk  in  a  well  known  vef- 
fel  called  a  churn .  For  accelerating  this  operation,  a 
correfpondent  in  the  Bath  Society  papers  recommends 
a  little  diftilled  vinegar  to  be  poured  into  the  churn  ; 
and  the  butler  will  be  produced  in  an  hour  afterwards. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  his  experiments  have 
not  as  yet  afeertained  the  exaft  quantity  of  the  acid 
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which  is  neceflary  to  the  proper  effeCl,  nor  the  precife  churning 
time  of  its  being  mixed  with  the  cream.  But  heap-  jj 
prehends  a  table  fpoonful  or  tvvo  to  a  gallon  of  cream  Chytri. 
will  be  fufficient ;  nor  would  he  recommend  it  to  be  ^re¬ 
applied  till  the  cream  has  undergone  fome  confiderable 
agitation.  His  firft  trial  was  after  the  firft  churning 
had  been  going  forward  half  a  day’:  whether  he  ob¬ 
ferved  the  fame  rule  afterwards  he  does  not  fay;  but 
all  his  trials  proved  fuccefsful,  the"  butter  being  uni¬ 
formly  obtained  in  about  an  hour  after  the  mixture. 

See  Agriculture  and  Chemistry  Index . 

CHUS,  Ghttfch ,  (Bible).  It  is  a  tradition  of  an 
ancient  (landing,  that  the  Chus  of  the  Scriptures  de¬ 
notes  Ethiopia,  and  Chufchi  an  Ethiopian:  the  Septua- 
gint  and  Vulgate  conftantly  tranflate  it  fo  ;  and  in 
this  they  are  followed  by  moft  interpreters,  and  by  Jo- 
fephus  and  Jerome.  And  yet  what  Bochart  urges  to 
the  contrary  is  of  no  inconfiderable  weight,  from  Eze¬ 
kiel  xxix.  10.  in  which  the  two  oppofite  extremes  of 
Egypt  are  defigned  ;  and  therefore  Chus^  which  is  op- 
polite  to  Syene,  muft  be  Arabia :  but  this  is  more 
ftrongly  pointed  out  by  Xenophon,  by  whom  Ethiopia 
is  f&id  to  be  the  fouth  boundary  of  Cyrus’s  empire  : 
and  Herodotus  diftinguiflies  between  the  Ethiopians  of 
Afia  and  Africa,  conjoining  the  former  with  the  Ara¬ 
bians. 

CHYLE,  in  the  animal  economy,  a  milky  fluid  fe- 
creted  from  the  aliments  by  means  ^of  digeftion.  See 
Anatomy  and  Chemistry  Index. 

CHYLIFICATION,  the  formation  of  the  chyle, 
or  the  aCt  whereby  the  food  is  changed  into  chyle. 

The  chyle  has  by  fome  authors  been  thought  to  have 
a  great  refemblance  in  its  nature  and  chemical  analyfii 
to  milk.  The  fubjeCl,  however,  hath  as  ye.t_.been  but 
little  inquired  into.  See  the  article  MiLKT* . 

CHYME,  or  Chymus,  in  the  common  fignification 
of  the  word,  denotes  every  kind  of  humour  which  is 
incraflated  by  conco&ion  ;  under  which  notion  it  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  humours  fit  or  unfit  for  preferving  and 
nourifliing  the  body,  whether  good  or  bad*  It  fre¬ 
quently  imports  the  fineft  parts  of  the  chyle,  when  fe- 
parated  from  the  faeces,  and  contained  in  the  la&eal 
nd  thoracic  du£t. 

CHYMISTRY.  See  Chemistry.  ' 

CHYMOLOGI,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  11a- 
turalifts  as  have  employed  their  time  in  invettigating 
the  properties  of  plant?  from  their  tafte  and  fmell. 

CHYMOSIS,  in  Medicine i  the  a£t  of  making  or 
preparing  chyme.  The  word  comes  from  fuc- 

cus ,  of  %w.  fun  do ,  “  I  pour  out.”  Chymotis,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  is  the  fecond  of  the  concoctions  made  iti 
the  body  ;  being  a  repeated  preparation  of  the  moft 
impure  and  grofs  parts  of  the  chyle,  which  being  re¬ 
jected  by  the  laCleals,  is  imbibed  by  the  meferaics, 
and  thence  carried  to  the  liver,  to  be  there  elaborated, 
purified,  and  fubtilized  afrefh.  It  is  of  this,  according 
to  Rogers,  that  the  animal  fpirits  are  formed. 

Chymosis  is  alfo  a  diftortion  of  the  eye  lids,  arifing 
from  an  inflammation  ;  alfo  an  inflammation  of  the  tu¬ 
nica  cornea  in  the  eye. 

CHYTLA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquor  made  of  wine 
and  oil,  and  fometimes  ufed  in  divination. 

CHYTRI,  among  the  Athenians,  a  feftival  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Bacchus  and  Mercury,  kept  on  the  13th  of 
the  month  Anthefterioiu 

CHYTRI  UM, 
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Clrytrium  CHYTRIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  place  in 
||  Ionia,  in  which  formerly  flood  Clazomene  ;  the  Cla- 
Cibdelo-  zomenians,  through  fear  of  the  Perfians,  removing 

t _ .  from  the  continent  to  an  adjacent  ifland  (Paufanias). 

Alexander  reduced  the  ifland,  by  a  mole  or  caufeway, 
to  a  peninfula. 

CHYTRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  inland  town 
of  Cyprus,  to  the  north  of  Citium  ;  famous  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent  honey. 

Cl  ANUS  sinus,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  bay  of 
Bithynia,  named  from  the  town  and  river  Cius. 

CIBALiE,  or  Cibalis,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
town  of  Pannonia  Inferior,  on  an  eminence,  near  the 
lake  Hiulka,  to  the  north-weft  of  Sirmium  ;  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  where  he  was  brought  up 
to  rope-making :  a  place  rendered  famous  for  the  fur- 
prifal  and  defeat  of  Licinius  by  Conftantine. 

CIBBER,  Colley,  a  celebrated  comedian,  drama¬ 
tic  writer,  and  poet  laureat  to  the  king,  was  born  at 
London  in  1671.  His  father  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber, 
was  a  native  of  Holftein,  and  a  lkilful  ftatuary,  who 
executed  the  baffo  relievo  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  mo¬ 
nument,  and  the  two  admired  figures  of  lunatics  over 
the  piers  of  the  gate  to  Bethlehem  Hofpital  in  Moor- 
fields.  Colley,  who  derived  his  Chriftian  name  from 
the  furname  of  his  mother’s  family,  was  intended  for 
the  church,  but  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftage,  for  which 
he  conceived  an  early  inclination  ;  and  he  was  fome 
time  before  he  acquired  any  degree  of  notice,  or  even 
a,  competent  falary.  His  firft  effay  in  writing,  was  the 
comedy  of  Love's  loji  Shifty  a&ed  in  1695,  which  met 
with  fuccefs  ;  as  did  his  own  performance  of  the  cha¬ 
rter  of  the  fop  in  it.  From  that  time,  as  he  fays 
himfelf,  “  My  mufe  and  my  fpoufe  were  fo  equally 
prolific,  that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother  of  a  child, 
but  in  the  fame  year  the  other  made  me  the  father  of 
a  play.  I  think  we  had  a  dozen  of  each  fort  between 
us  5  of  both  which  kinds  fome  died  in  their  infancy, 
and  near  an  equal  number  of  each  were  alive  when  we 
quitted  the  theatre.”  The  Care/efs  Hujband,  aded  in 
with  great  applaufe,  and  is  reckoned  his 
beft  play  :  but  none  was  of  more  importance  to  him 
than  the  Nonjuror ,  a&ed  in  1717,  and  levelled  againft 
the  Jacobites.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mifun- 
<lerftanding  between  him  and  Mr  Pope,  raifed  him  to 
be  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad,  and  made  him  poet-laureat 
in  1730*  He  then  quitted  the  ftage,  except  a  few  oc¬ 
casional  performances  j  and  died  in  1757.  Cibber 
neither  fucceeded  in  writing  nor  in  ading  tragedy  ;  and 
his  odes  were  not  thought  to  partake  of  the  genius  or 
{pint  he  ftiowed  in  his  comedies. 

His  fon  Theophilus,  alfo  a  comic  ador  after  him,  was 
born  during  a  great  ftorm  in  1703  ;  and  after  pafiing 
a  life  of  extravagance,  diftrefs,  and  perplexity,  pe- 
rilhed  in  another  ftorm  in  1758,  in  the  paflage  be¬ 
tween  Dublin  and  England.  Theophilus  married  the 
After  of  Thomas  Auguftine  Arne,  the  famous  mufical 
compofer  ;  who  became  a  celebrated  tragic  adrefs, 
and  whole  honour  was  facnficed  to  her  hufband’s  ex¬ 
travagance. 

CIBDELOPL  ACIA,  an  old  term  in  Natural  Hif- 
tory ;  applied  to  fpars  debafed  by  a  very  large  admix¬ 
ture  of  earth  :  they  are  opaque,  formed  of  thin  crufts, 
covering  vegetables  and  other  bodies,  by  way  of  in* 
cruftations. 
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Ot  this  genus  we  have  the  following  fpecies  :  1.  A  Cibdela- 
grayifh  white  one,  with  a  rough  furface.  2.  A  whi-  placia 
tifli  brown  one:  both  thefe  are  friable.  3.  A  hard,  .  1) 
pale  brown  kind,  which  is  the  ofteocolla  of  the  (hops.  t„  C>c~dy^ 
4.  The  whitiih-gray  kind,  with  a  fmootli.  furface  :  this 
is  the  unicornu  fulfil  and  ceratites  of  authors.  5.  The 
whitifh  brown  coralloid  kind. 

CIBDELOSTRACIA,  an  old  term  in  Natural 
Hijloryy  including  earthy  fpars,  deftitute  of  tranfpa- 
rency,  formed  into  thin  plates,  and  ufually  found  coat¬ 
ing  over  the  lides  of  filfures,  and  other  cavities  of 
ft  ones  with  congeries  of  them  to  great  extent,  and  of 
plain  or  botryoid  furfaces. 

Of  thefe  there  are  ufually  reckoned  feven  kinds  : 
the  firft  the  hard,  brownifh- white  cibdeloftracium, 
found  in  Germany  :  the  fecond  is  the  hard,  whitilk 
cibdeloftracium,  with  thin  crufts,  and  a  fmoother  fur- 
face,  found  alfo  in  the  Harts-foreft  in  Germany  :  the 
third  is  the  hard,  pale-brown  cibdeloftracium,  with 
numerous  very  thin  crufts,  found  in  fubterranean  ca¬ 
verns  in  many  parts  of  England  as  well  as  Germany  : 
the  fourth  is  the  white,  light,  and  friable  cibdeloftra- 
cium,  found  alfo  in  Germany,  but  very  rarely  in  any 
part  of  England  :  the  fifth  is  the  light,  hard,  pale- 
brown  cibdeloftracium,  with  a  fmooth  furface,  found 
in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  world  :  the  fixth  is  the  whi- 
tifh,  friable,  cruftaceous  cibdeloftracium,  with  a  rough¬ 
er  furface,  frequent  in  Germany  and  England  ;  and 
the  feventh  is  the  brownifh-white  friable  cibdeloftra¬ 
cium,  with  a  duiky  furface,  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  Germany. 

#  CIBORIA,  in  antiquity,  the  large  hulks  of  Egypt¬ 
ian  beans,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  large  as  to 
ferve  for  drinking-cups:  whence  they  had  their  name 
cibonumy  fignifying  a  cup,  in  the  Egyptian  language. 

CIBOR1UM,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  the  covering 
for  the  altar.  This  covering  is  fupported  by  four  high 
columns,  and  forms  a  kind  of  tent  for  the  eueharift,  in 
the  Romilh  churches.  Some  authors  call  it  turris  gef 
tatoria ,  and  others  pyxis  ;  but  the  pyxis  is  properly  the 
box  in  which  the  eueharift  is  preferved. 

CIBUS  FERIALIS,  in  antiquity,  an  entertainment 
peculiar  to  a  funeral  ;  for  which  purpofe,  beans,  parf- 
lcy,  lettuce,  bread,  eggs,  lentils,  and  fait,  were  in  ufe. 

CICADA,  the  Frog-hopper  or  Flea-locust,  a 
genus  of  infers  belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera. 

See  Entomology  Index . 

CICATRICULA,  among  natural  hiftorians,  de¬ 
notes  a  fmall  whitifti  fpeck  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  future  chick. 

CICATRIX,  in  Surgery ,  a  little  feam  or  elevation 
of  callous  flelh  rifing  on  the  {kin,  and  remaining  there 
after  the  healing  of  a  wound  or  ulcer.  It  is  commonly 
called  a  fear. 

CIC  A  FRIZ  ANTS,  in  Pharmacy,  medicines  which 
aflift  nature  to  form  a  cicatrix.  Such  are  Armenian 
bole,  powder  of  tutty,  &c. 

Cicatrizants  are  otherwife  called  efcharotics ,  epuloticsy 
incarnatives,  agglutinants ,  &c. 

CICCA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants.  The  male 
calyx  is  tetraphyllous  •,  there  is  no  corolla  :  the  female 
calyx  triphyllous;  no  corolla  5  four  ftiles ,  the  capfule 
quadric  occou<»  or  four-berried. 

CICELY,  in  Botany,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  fpecies 

of 
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of  chaerophyllum.  See  Ch^rophyllum,  Botany 
Index . 

CICER,  or  Chick-Pea.  See  Botany  Index, 
CICERO,  Marcus  Tullius,  the  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  orator,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  647,  about 
105  years  before  Chrift.  His  father  Marcus  Tullius, 
who  was  of  the  equeftrian  order,  took  great  care  of  his 
education,  which  was  dire&ed  particularly  with  a  view 
to  the  bar.  Young  Tully,  at  his  firft  appearance  in 
public,  declaimed  with  fuch  vehemence  againft  Sylla’s 
party,  that  it  became  expedient  for  him  to  retire  into 
Greece  ;  where  he  heard  the  Athenian  orators  and 
phiiofophers,  and  greatly  improved  both  in  eloquence 
and  knowledge.  Here  lie  met  with  T.  Pomponius,  who 
had  been  his  fchool -fellow  ;  and  who,  from  his  love  to 
Athens,  and  fpending  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  it, 
obtained  the  furname  of  Atticus  ;  and  here  they  revived 
and  confirmed  that  noted  friendftiip  which  (ubfifted  be- 
tween  them  through  life  with  fo  celebrated  a  con ftancy 
and  affe&ion.  From  Athens  he  paffed  into  Aha  5  and 
after  an  excurfion  of  two  years  came  back  again  into 
Italy. 

Cicero  had  now  arrived  at  Rome  ;  and,  after  one 
year  more  fpent  at  the  bar,  obtained,  in  the  next  place, 
the  dignity  of  queftor.  Among  the  caufes  which  he 
pleaded  before  his  queftorfhip,  was  that  of  the  famous 
comedian  Rofcius,  ’whom  a  lingular  merit  in  his  art 
had  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and  friendftiip  of 
the  greateft  men  in  Rome.  The  queftors  were  the 
general  receivers  or  treafurers  of  the  republic,  and 
were  fent  annually  into  the  provinces  diftributed  to 
them,  as  they  always  were,  by  lot*  The  ifland  of 
Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero’s  (hare  ;  and  that 
part  of  it,  for  it  was  confiderable  enough  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  provinces,  which  was  called  Lilybceum. 
This  office  he  received,  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  truft  ;  and 
he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  it,  that  he  gained  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  Before  he 
left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  Hland,  to  fee  every 
thing  that  Was  curious,  and  efpecially  the  city  of  Sy. 
racufe  ;  where  he  difeovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes 
to  the  magiflrates  who  were  (Lowing  him  the  curiofi- 
ties  of  the  place,  but  who,  to  his  furprife,  knew  nothing 
of  any  fuch  tomb. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero’s 
marriage  with  Terentia  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  celebrated  immediately  after  his  return  from  his 
travels  to  Italy,  when  he  was  about  30  years  old.  He 
was  now  difengaged  from  his  queftorfhip  in  Sicily,  by 
which  firft  ftep,  in  the  legal  gradation  and  afeent  of 
public  honours,  he  gained  an  immediate  right  to  the 
fenate,  and  an  a^Iual  admiffion  into  it  during  life; 
and  fettled  again  in  Rome,  where  he  employed  him¬ 
felf  conftantly  in  defending  the  perfons  and  properties 
of  its  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a  general  patron.  Five 
years  were  almoft  elapfed  fince  Cicero’s  ele&ion  to  the 
queftorfhip,  which  was  the  proper  interval  preferibed 
by  law  before  he  could  hold  the  next  office  of  gedile  ; 
to  which  he  was  now,  in  his  37th  year,  ele61ed  by  the 
unanimous  fuffrages  of  all  the  tribes,  and  preferably  to 
all  his  competitors.  After  Cicero’s  eleftion  to  the 
aedilefhip,  but  before  his  entrance  upon  the  office,  he 
undertook  the  famed  profecution  of  C.  Verres,  the  late 
praetor  of  Sicily,  who  was  charged  with  many  flagrant 
acts  of  injuftice,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  during  his  tri- 
VoL.  YI.  Part  I. 
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ennial  government  of  that  ifland.  This  was  one  of  the 
moft  memorable  tran factions  of  his  life,  for  which  he 
was  greatly  and  juftly  celebrated  by  antiquity,  and  for 
which  he  will,  in  all  ages,  be  admired  and  efteemed  by 
the  friends  of  mankind.  The  refult  was,  that,  by  his 
diligence  and  addrefs,  he  fo  confounded  Hortenfius, 
though  the  reigning  orator  at  the,  bar,  and  ufually 
ftyled  the  king  of  the  forum,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fay 
for  his  client.  Verres,  despairing  of  all  defence,  fub- 
mitted  immediately,  without  expecting  the  feotence, 
to  a  voluntary  exile  ;  where  he  lived  many  years,  for¬ 
gotten  and  deferted  by  all  his  friends.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  relieved  in  this  miferable  fituation  by  the 
generofity  of  Cicero;  yet  was  proferibed  and  murder¬ 
ed  after  all  by  Mark  Antony,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fine 
ftatues  and  Corinthian  vtffels  of  which  he  had  plunder¬ 
ed  the  Sicilians. 

After  the  ufual  interval  of  two  years  from  the  time 
of  his  being  chofen  aedile,  Cicero  offered  himfelf  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  pr^torftiip  ;  and,  in  three  different  af- 
femblies  convened  for  the  choice  of  praetors,  two  of 
which  were  diffolved  without  effe6l,  he  was  declared 
every  time  the  firft  praetor  by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the 
centuries.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes, 
and  in  fight,  as  it  were,  of  the  confulfhip,  the  grand 
objefl  of  his  ambition  ;  and  therefore,  when  his  prae- 
torfliip  was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any  foreign 
province,  the  ufual  reward  of  that  magiftracy,  and 
the  chief  fruit  which  the  generality  propofed  from  it. 
He  had  no  particular  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for 
arms ;  fo  that  thofe  governments  had  no  charms  for 
him  :  the  glory  which  he  purfued  was  to  (bine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws,  and  to 
teach  the  magiftrates  how  to  execute,  and  the  citizens 
ho\v  to  obey,  them. 

Being  now  in  his  43d  year,  the  proper  age  required 
by  law,  he  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  con¬ 
fulfhip  along  with  fix  competitors,  L.  Sulpicius  Gal- 
ba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  C.  Antonius,  L.  Caflius  Lon¬ 
ginus,  Q.  Cornificius,  and  C.  Licinius  Sacerdos.  The 
two  firft  were  patricians;  the  two  next  plebeians,  yet 
noble  ;  the  two  laft  the  fons  of  fathers  who  had  firft: 
imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families  :  Ci¬ 
cero  was  the  only  new  man,  as  he  was  called,  among 
them,  or  one  of  the  equeftrian  rank.  Thefe  were  the 
competitors;  and  in  this  competition  the  pra&ice  of 
bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly  and  as  (hamefully  by 
Antonius  and  Catiline  as  it  ufually  is  at  our  elections 
in  Britain.  However,  as  the  ele&ion  approached, 
Cicero’s  intereft  appeared  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  all 
the  candidates  :  for  the  nobles  themfelves,  though  al¬ 
ways  envious  and  defirous  to  deprefs  him,  yet  out  of 
regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  city  from 
many  quarters,  and  Teemed  ready  to  burft  out  into  a 
flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  rinan  qualified  to 
preferve  the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  def- 
perate  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  method  of  chooling  confuls  was  not  by  an 
open  vote,  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  of 
wood  diftributed  to  the  citizens,  with  the  names  of 
the  feveral  candidates  inferibed  upon  each  ;  but  in  Ci¬ 
cero’s  cafe  the  people  were  not  content  with  this  fecret 
and  (lien t  way  ;  but  before  they  came  to  any  ferutiny, 
loudly  and  univerfally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  firft  con- 
ful,  fo  that,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  “  he  was  not  chofen 
T  by 
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by  the  votes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  common 
fuffrage  of  the  city  5  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the 
crier,  but*  of  the  whole  Roman  people.” 

Cicero  had  no  fooner  entered  upon  his  office  than 
he  had  occahon  to  exert  himfelf  again  ft  P.  Servilius 
Rullus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarm¬ 
ing  the  fenate  with  the  promulgation  of  an  agrarian 
law  j  the  purpofe  of  which  was  to  create  a  decemvi- 
rate,  or  ten  commiffioners,  with  abfolute  power  for 
five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  them  at  pleafure  to  the  citizens,  &c.  Thefe 
laws  ufed  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  populace, 
and  were  propofed  therefore  by  factious  magiftrates 
as  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  againft  the  public  good  5  fo  that  Cicero’s  firft  bu- 
finefs  was  to  quiet  the  apprehenfions  of  the  city,  and 
to  baffle,  if  poffible,  the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  an  artful  and  elegant  fpeech  from  the 
roftra,  he  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the 
people,  that  they  reje&ed  this  law  with  as  much  eager- 
nefs  as  they  had  ever  received  one.  But  the  grand 
affair  of  all,  which  conftituted  the  glory  of  his  conful- 
fflip,  and  has  tranfmitted  his  name  with  fuch  luftre  to 
posterity,  was  the  fkill  he  (ho wed,  and  the  unwearied 
pains  he  took,  in  fuppreffing  that  horrid  confpiracy 
which  was  formed  by  Catiline  and  his  accomplices  for 
the  fubverfiou  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this  great 
fervice  he  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  pater 
patrice ,  “  the  father  of  his  country,”  which  he  retain¬ 
ed  for  a  long  time  after. 

Cicero’s  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end  5  but  he 
had  no  fooner  quitted  his  office,  than  he  began  to  feel 
the  weight  of  that  envy  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of 
illuftrious  merit.  He  was  now,  therefore,  the  com¬ 
mon  mark,  not  only  of  all  the  factious,  againft  whom 
lie  had  declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party 
not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious  too,  whole  united 
fpleen  never  left  him  from  this  moment  till  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city  which  he  had  fo  lately  pre- 
ferved.  Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  conful- 
fhip,  took  care  to  fend  a  particular  account  of  his 
whole  adminiftration  to  Pompey,  who  was  Sniffling 
the  Mithridatic  war  in  Afia,  in  hopes  to  prevent  any 
Wrong  impreffions  there  from  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  fome  public  declara¬ 
tion  in  praife  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pom¬ 
pey  being  informed  by  Metellus  and  Caefar  of  the  ill 
humour  that  was  rifing  againft  Cicero  in  Rome,  an- 
fvvered  him  with  great  coldnefs,  and  inftead  of  pay¬ 
ing  him  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  at  all  of 
what  had  paffed  in  the  affair  of  Catiline,  upon  which 
Cicero  expoftulates  with  him  in  a  letter  which  is  ftill 
extant. 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  a  houfe  of  M.  Craffus 
on  the  Palatine-hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had 
always  lived  with  his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  up  to  his  brother  Quintius.  The 
houfe  coft  him  near  30,0001.  and  feems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  nobleft  in  Rome.  It  was  built  about 
30  years  before  by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Livius  Dru- 
fus  5  on  which  occafion  we  are  told,  that  when  the  ar- 
chitedl  promifed  to  build  it  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  none  of  his  neighbours  fflould  overlook  him  ; 

But  if  you  have  any  fkill  (replied  Drufus),  contrive 
it  rather  fo,  that  all  the  world  may  fee  what  I  am 
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doing.”  The  purchafe  of  fo  expenfive  a  houfe  raifed 
fome  cenfure  on  his  vanity  5  and  efpecially  as  it  was 
made  with  borrowed  money.  This  circumftance  he 
himfelf  does  not  diffemble,  but  fays  merrily  upon  it, 
that  “  he  was  now  plunged  fo  deeply  in  debt,  as  to  be 
ready  for  a  plot,  only  that  the  confpirators  would  not 
truft  him.” 

The  moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this 
year,  which  was  the  45th  of  Cicero’s  life,  was  the 
pollution  of  the  myfteries  of  the  bona  dea  by  P.  Clo¬ 
dius,  which,  by  an  unhappy  train  of  confequences, 
involved  Cicero  in  a  great  and  unexpected  calamity. 
Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Caefar’s  wife  Pom- 
peia,  who,  according  to  annual  cuftom,  was  now  ce¬ 
lebrating  in  her  houfe  thofe  awful  facrifices  of  the 
goddefs,  to  which  no  male  creature  ever  was  admitted, 
and  where  every  thing  mafculine  was  fo  fcrupuloully 
excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that  fort  were  covered 
during  the  ceremony.  It  flattered  Clodius’s  imagina¬ 
tion  greatly  to  gain  accefs  to  his  miftrefs  in.  the  midft 
of  her  holy  miniftry  ;  and  with  this  view'  he  dreffed 
himfelf  in  a  woman’s  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of 
his  fmooth  face,  and  the  introduction  of  one  of  the 
maids,  he  might  pafs  without  difcovery ;  but  by  fome 
miftake  between  him  and  his  guide,  he  loft  his  way 
when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  unluckily 
among  the  other  female  fervants.  Here  he  was  detect¬ 
ed  by  his  voice,  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  fhrieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
the  matrons,  who  threw  a  veil  over  their  facred  myf¬ 
teries,  while  Clodius  found  means  to  efcape.  The 
ftory  was  prefen Uy  fpread  abroad,  and  raifed  a  general 
fcandal  and  horror  throughout  the  city.  The  whole 
defence  which  Clodius  made  when,  by  order  of  the  fe¬ 
nate,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  was  to  prove  himfelf 
abfent  at  the  time  of  the  faCt,  for  which  purpofe  he 
produced  two  men  to  fwear  that  he  was  then  at  Inter- 
amna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  city. 
But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  his  teftimony,  de- 
pofed,  that  Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  very  morn¬ 
ing  at  his  houfe  in  Rome.  Irritated  by  this,  Clodius 
formed  a  fcheme  of  revenge.  This  was  to  get  himfelf 
chofen  tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive  Cicero  out 
of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which,  by 
fome  ftratagem  or  other,  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon 
the  people.  But  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the 
tribunate,  by  its  original  inftitution,  fo  his  firft  ftep 
was  to  make  himfelf  a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an 
adoption  into  a  plebeian  houfe,  which  could  not  yet 
be  done  without  the  fuffrage  of  the  people.  The  firft 
triumvirate  was  now  formed,  which  was  nothing  elfe  in 
reality  but  a  traitorous  confpiracy  of  three  of  the  moft 
powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  coun¬ 
try  by  violence  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law. 
Pompey’s  chief  motive  was  to  get  his  adls  confirmed 
*by  Caefar  in  his  confulfflip,  which  was  now  coming  on  \ 
Csefar,  by  giving  way  to  Pompey’s  glory,  to  advance 
his  own  and  Craffus,  to  gain  that  afcendence  by  the 
authority  of  Pompey  and  Csefar,  which  he  could  not 
fuftain  alone.  Cicero  might  have  made  what  terms  he 
pleafed  with  the  triumvirate,  and  been  admitted  even 
a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their  league  y 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  with  the 
three  whofe  union  he  . and  all  the  friends  of  the  republic 
abhorred.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  puffl- 
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Cicero,  ing  on  the  bufinefs  of  his  adoption,  which  at  laft  he  ef- 
— y— ^  feCted,  and  began*  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with 
all  the  terrors  of  his  tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now 
advanced  without  any  oppofition.  Both  Caefar  and 
Pompey  fecretly  favoured  his  fcheme ;  not  that  they 
intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  only  to  keep  him  under 
the  lafh  5  and  if  they  could  not  draw  him  into  their 
meafures,  or  make  him  at  lead  keep  quiet,  to  let  Clo¬ 
dius  loofe  upon  him.  Caefar,  in  particular,  Wanted 
to  diftrefs  him  fo  far  as  to  force  him  to  a  dependence 
on  himfelf }  for  which  end,  while  he  was  privately  en¬ 
couraging  Clodius  to  purfue  him,  he  was  propofing  ex¬ 
pedients  to  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.  But  though  his 
fortunes  feemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition, 
and  his  enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  upon  him,  yet 
he  was  unwilling  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  fafety  to 
any  man,  far  lefs  to  Caefar,  whofe  defigns  he  always 
fufpeCted,  and  whofe  fchemes  he  never  approved.  This 
ftiffnefs  in  Cicero  fo  exafperated  Caefar,  that  he  refolved 
immediately  to  aflift  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to  op- 
prefs  him  ;  while  Pompey  was  all  the  time  giving  him 
the  ftrongeft  aflurances  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
that  he  would  fooner  be  killed  himfelf  than  fufFer  him 
to  be  hurt. 

Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  obliging  the  people 
with  feveral  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their  ad¬ 
vantage  •,  the  delign  of  all  which  was  only  to  intro¬ 
duce,  with  a  better  grace,  the  ground-plot  of  the  plan, 
the  banifliment  of  Cicero.  In  fliort,  having  caufed  a 
law  to  be  enabled,  importing,  that  any  who  had  con¬ 
demned  a  Roman  citizen,  unheard,  ftiould  himfelf  be 
banifhed,  he  foon  after  impeached  Cicero  upon  it.  It 
was  in  vain  that  this  great  man  went  up  and  down 
the  city  foliciting  his  caufe  in  the  habit  of  a  fuppliant, 
and  attended  by  many  of  the  firft  young  noblemen 
whom  he  had  taught  the  rules  of  eloquence  ;  thofe 
powers  of  fpeaking  which  had  fo  often  been  fuccefs- 
ful  in  defending  the  caufe  of  others,  feemed  totally  to 
forfake  his  own  :  h#  was  baniflied  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  400  miles  from  Italy  5  his  houfes  were  ordered 
to  be  demolifhed,  and  his  goods  fet  up  to  fale.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  that  in  this  great  calamity  he  did  not 
behave  himfelf  with  that  firmnefs  which  might  reafon- 
ably  be  expeCted  from  one  who  had  borne  fo  glorious  a 
part  in  the  republic,  confcious  of  his  integrity,  and 
fufFering  in  the  caufe  of  his  country  ;  for  his  letters  are 
generally  filled  with  fuch  lamentable  expreflions  of 
grief  and  defpair,  that  his  beft  friends,  and  even  his 
wife,  were  forced  fometimes  to  admonifh  him  to  roufe 
his  courage,  and  remember  his  former  character,  At- 
ticus  was  conftantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and 
fent  him  word  of  a  report  that  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  one  of  Caftius’s  freed-men,  that  his  affliction  had 
difordered  his  fenfes.  He  was  now  indeed  attacked 
in  his  weakeft  part ;  the  only  place  in  which  he  was 
vulnerable.  To  have  been  as  great  in  affliction  as  he 
was  in  profperity,  would  have  been  a  perfection  not 
given  to  man  ;  yet  his  very  weaknefs  flowed  from  a 
fburce  which  rendered  him  the  more  amiable  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  his  life  j  and  the  fame  tendernefs  of  dif- 
pofition  which  made  him  love  his  friends,  his  children, 
and  his  country,  more  paflionately  than  other  men, 
made  him  feel  the  lofs  of  them  more  fenfibly.  When 
he  had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  months,  a  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  fenate  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 


who  was  his  friend,  to  recal  him,  and  repeal  the  laws  CTcero. 

of  Clodius,  to  which  the  whole  houfe  readily  agreed.  ' - -v— 

Many  obftru&ions,  as  may  be  eafily  imagined,  were 
given  to  it  by  the  Clodian  faCtion  5  but  this  made  the 
fenate  only  more  refolute  to  effeCt  it.  They  pafled  a 
vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  bufinefs  fliould  be  done 
till  Cicero’s  return  was  carried  ;  which  at  laft  it  was, 
and  in  fo  fplendid  and  triumphant  a  manner,  that  he 
had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  fear,  left  people  (hould  imagine 
that  he  himfelf  had  contrived  his  late  flight  for  the  fake 
of  fo  glorious  a  refloration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  50th  year,  was  reftored  to  his 
former  dignity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes  ; 
fatisfaCtion  being  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  hiseftates 
and  houfes,  which  laft  were  again  built  up  by  himfelf 
with  more  magnificence  than  before.  But  he  had  do- 
meftic  grievances  about  this  time  which  touched  him 
very  nearly,  and  which,  as  he  fignifies  obfcurely  to 
Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  exprefifed 
in  a  letter  :  they  arofe  chiefly  from  the  petulant  hu¬ 
mour  of  his  wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent  oc- 
caflons  of  chagrin,  and,  by  a  feries  of  repeated  provoca¬ 
tion^,  confirmed  in  him  that  fettled  difguft  which  at  laft 
ended  in  a  divorce. 

In  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  made  procon- 
ful  of  Cilicia,  and  his  adminiftration  there  gained 
him  great  honour.  About  this  time  the  expectation 
of  a  breach  between  Caefar  and  Pompey  engaged  the 
general  attention.  Craflus  had  been  deftroyed  with 
his  army  fome  years  before  in  the  war  with  the  Pan- 
thians  j  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caefar,  whom  Pom¬ 
pey  married,  and  who,  while  ftie  lived,  was  the  ce¬ 
ment  of  their  union,  was  alfo  dead  in  child-bed.  Cae¬ 
far  had  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  and  reduced 
the  whole  province  to  the  Roman  yoke  5  but  though 
his  com  million  was  near  expiring,  he  feemed  to  have 
no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up  and  returning  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  private  fubjeCt.  He  pretended  that  he 
could  not  poflibly  be  fafe  if  he  parted  with  his  army, 
efpecially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain 
prolonged  to  him  for  five  years.  This  difpofition  to 
a  breach  Cicero  foon  learned  from  his  friends,  as  he 
was  returning  from  his  province  of  Cilicia.  But  as  he 
forefaw  the  confequences  of  a  war  more  clearly  and 
fully  than  any  of  them,  fo  his  firft  refolution  was  to 
apply  all  his  endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation 
of  a  peace  5  though,  in  the  event  of  a  breach,  he  was 
determined  within  himfelf  to  follow  Pompey.  He 
clearly  forefaw,  what  he  declared  without  fcruple  to 
his  friends,  that  which  fide  foever  got  the  better,  the 
war  muft  neceffarily  end  in  a  tyranny.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference,  he  laid,  was,  that  if  their  enemies  conquered, 
they  ftiould  be  profcribed ;  if  their  friends,  they  would 
be  Haves. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city,  however,  than 
he  fell,  as  he  tells  us,  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  dif- 
cord,  and  found  the  war  in  effeCt  proclaimed  ;  for  the 
fenate  had  juft  voted  a  decree,  that  Ccefar  fhould  dif- 
band  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  declared  an 
enemy  5  and  Caefar’s  fudden  march  towards  Rome 
effectually  confirmed  it.  In  the  midft  of  all  this  hurry 
and  confufion,  Caefar  was  extremely  folicitous  about 
Cicero  ;  not  fo  much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not  to 
be  expeCted,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  Hand  neuter. 

He  wrote  to  him  feveral  times  to  that  effeCt,  and 
T  2  employed 
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employed  all  their  common  friends  to  prefs  him  with 
letters  on  that  fubjed ;  all  which  was  done ;  but  in 
vain,  for  Cicero  was  impatient  to  be  gone  to  Pompey. 
In  the  mean  time,  thefe  letters  give  us  a  moll  fen- 
fible  proof  of  the  high  efteem  and  credit  in  which  Ci¬ 
cero  flour  idled  at  this  time  in  Rome  \  when  in  a  con- 
teft  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  decide,  we 
fee  the  chiefs  on  both  fides  fo  felicitous  to  gain  a  man 
to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  (kill  in  arms  or 
talents  for  war.  Purfuing,  however,  the  refult  of  all 
his  deliberations,  he  embarked  at  length  to  follow 
Pompey,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome 
time  before,  and  was  then  at  Dyrrhachium  5  and  ar¬ 
rived  fafely  in  his  camp  with  his  fon,  his  brother,  and 
his  nephew,  committing  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
family  to  the  iffue  of  that  caufe.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  in  which  Pompey  was  defeated,  Cicero  re¬ 
turned  into  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  received  into 
great  favour  by  Ctefar,  who  was  now  declared  dila¬ 
tor  the  fecond  time,  and  Mark  Antony  his  mailer  of 
horfe.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed 
from  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difconeerted 
at  the  thoughts  of  an  interview  with  Csefar,  and  the 
indignity  of  offering  himfelf  to  a  conqueror  againft 
whom  he  had  been  in  arms  ;  for  though  upon  many 
accounts  he  had  reafon  to  exped  a  kind  reception 
from  C se far,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  life,  he  fays, 
worth  begging,  fince  what  was  given  by  a  mailer 
might  always  be  taken  away  again  at  pleafure.  But 
at  their  meeting  he  had  no  occafion  to  fay  or  do  any 
thing  that  was  below  his  dignity ;  for  Caefar  no  fooner 
faw  him  than  he  alighted,  ran  to  embrace  him,  and 
walked  with  him  alone,  converfing  very  familiarly,  for 
feveral  furlongs. 

Cicero  was  now  in  his  61ft  year,  and  forced  at  laft 
to  part  with  his  wife  Terentia,  whofe  humour  and 
condud  had  been  long  uneaiy  to  him.  She  was  a 
woman  of  an  imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit,  and 
though  he  had  borne  her  perverfenefs  in  the  vigour  of 
health,  and  flouri  filing  ft  ate  of  his  fortunes  j  yet,,  in 
declining  life,  foured  by  a  continual  fucceflion  of  mor¬ 
tifications  from  abroad,  the  want  of  eafe  and  quiet  at 
home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him.  But  he  was 
immediately  .oppreffed  by  a  new  and  moft  cruel  a£- 
flidion,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia,  who 
died  in  child-bed  foon  after  her  divorce  from  her 
third  hufband  Dolabella.  She  was  about  32  years 
old  at-  the  time  of  her  death  \  and-,  by  the  few  hints 
which  are  left  of  her  chara&er,  appears  to  have  been 
an  excellent  and  admirable  woman.  She  was  moft 
affectionately  and  pioufly  obfervant  of  her  father, 
and,  to  the  ufual  graces  of  her  fex,  having  added  the 
more  folid  accompli fhments  of  knowledge  and  polite 
letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  companion  and  delight 
of  his  age ;  and  was  juftly  efteemed  not  only  as  one 
of  the  beft,  but  the  moft  learned  of  the  Roman  ladies. 
His  affliction  for  the  death  of  this  daughter  was  fo 
great,  that  to  fhun  all  company  as  much  as  he  could, 
he  removed  to  Atticus’s  houfe,  where  he  lived  chiefly 
in  his  library,  turning  over  every  book  he  could  meet 
with  on  the  fubjed  of  moderating  grief.  But  finding 
his  refidence  here  too  public,  and  a  greater  refort  to 
him  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Afturia,  one  of 
his  feats  near  Antium  ;  a  little  ifland  fon  the  Latian 
fhore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  cover¬ 


ed  with  wood  and  groves  .cut  into  fhady  walks ;  a' 
fcene  of  all  others  the  fitteft  to  indulge  melancholy,  and 
where  he  could  give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief.  “  Here 
(fays  he  to  Atticus)  I  live  without  the  fpeech  of  man  \ 
every  morning  early  I  hide  myfelf  in  the  thickeft  of 
the  wood,  and  never  come  out  till  the  evening.  Next 
to  yourfelf,  nothing  is  fo  dear  to  me  as  this  folitude  y 
and  my  whole  converfation  is  with  my  books. ”  In¬ 
deed  his  whole  time  was  employed  in  little  elfe  than 
reading  and  writing  during  Casfar’s  adminiftration, 
which  he  could  never  cheerfully  fubmit  to  5  and  it  was 
within  this  period  that  he  drew  up  one  of  the  gravefi: 
of  thofe  philofophi.cal  pieces  which  are  ftill  extant  in 
his  works. 

Upon  the  death  of  Csefar,  Odavius  his  nephew  arfd 
heir  coming  into  Italy,  was  prefented  to  Cicero  by 
Hirtius  and  Panfa,  with  the  ftrongeft  profefiions  on 
the  part  of  the  young  man  that  he  would  be  governed 
entirely  by  his  direction.  Indeed  Cicero  thought  it 
neceffary  to  cherifh  and  encourage  Odavius,  if  for  no¬ 
thing  elfe,  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  diftance  from  Antony  y 
but  could  not  yet  be  perfuaded  to  enter  heartily  into 
his  affairs.  He  fufpeded  his  youth  and  want  of  expe¬ 
rience  5  and  that  he  had  not  ftrength  enough  to  deal 
with  Antony  ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  had  no  good  dif- 
pofition*  towards  the  confpirators.  He  thought  it  im- 
poflible  he  ftiould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them  5  and  was 
perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper  hand, 
his  uncle’s  ads  would  be  more  violently  enforced,  and 
his  death  more  cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  him¬ 
felf.  And  when  Cicero  did  at  laft  confent  to  unite 
himfelf  to  Odavius ’s  interefts,  it  was  with  no  other 
view  but  to  arm  him  with  a  power  fufficient  to  oppiefs 
Antony  ;  yet  fo  checked  and  limited,  that  he  fhould 
not  be  able  to  opprefs  the  republic. 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  political  buftle,  he  was  ftfllpro- 
fecuting  his  ftudies  with  his  ufual  application  ;  and,  be- 
fidesfome  philofophical  pieces,  now  finiftied  his  book  of 
offices,  or  the  duties  of  man,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon  :  A 
work  admired  by  all  fucceeding  ages  as  the  moft  per- 
fed  fyftem  of  Heathen  morality,  and  the  nobleft  effort 
and  fpecimen  of  what  reafon  could  do  in  guiding  men 
through  life  with  innocence  and  happinefs.  How¬ 
ever,  he  paid  a  conftant  attention  to  public  affairs  j 
miffed  no  opportunities,  but  did  every  thing  that  hu¬ 
man  prudence  could  do  for  the  recovery  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  :  for  all  that  vigour  with  which  it  was  making  this 
laft  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing  to  his  counfels 
anA  >  authority.  This  appears  from  thofe  memorable 
philippics  which  from  time  to  time  he  publifhed  againft 
Antony,  as  well  as;  from  other  monuments  of  antiquity. 
But  all  was  in  vain  5  for  though  Antony’s  army  was 
entirely  defeated  at  the  fiege  of  Modena,  which  made 
many  people  imagine  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  liberty  of  Rome  eftablifhed  ;  yet  the  death  of  the 
confuls  Panfa  and  Hirtius  in  that  adion  gave  the  fatal 
blow  to  all  Cicero’s  fchemes,  and  was  the  immediate 
caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

Odavius  having  fubdued  the  fenate  to  his  mind, 
marched  towards  Gaul  to  meet  Anthony  and  Lepi- 
dus }  wlm  had  already  paffed  the  Alps,  and  brought 
their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to  have  a  perfonal 
interview  with  him  ;  which  had  been  privately  con¬ 
certed  for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league,  and 
dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of  Italy  among 

themfelves* 
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Cicero,  themfelves.  The  place  appointed  for  this  interview 
was  a  fmall  ifland  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  form¬ 
ed  by  the  river  Rhenus  which  runs  near  that  city. 
Here  they  met,  and  fpent  three  days  in  a  clofe  con¬ 
ference  to  adjuft  the  plan  of  their  accommodation  'y 
and  the  laft  thing  they  adjufted  was  the  lift  of  a  pro- 
fcription  which  they  were  determined  to  make  of 
their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writers  tell  us,  occafioned 
much  difficulty  and  warm  contefts  among  them,  till 

I  each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice  fome  of  his  beft 

friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Cicero  was  at  his  Tufculan  villa,  when  he 
firft  received  the  news  of  the  profeription,  and  of  his 
being  included  in  it.  It  was  the  defign  of  the  trium¬ 
virate  to  keep  it  a  fecret,  if  poffible,  to  the  moment 
of  execution,  in  order  to  furprife  thofe  whom  they 
had  deftined  to  deftru&ion,  before  they  were  aware  of 
their  danger,  or  had  time  to  make  their  efcape.  But 
fome  of  Cicero’s  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early 
notice  of  it  ;  upon  which  he  fet  forward  to  the  fea-fide, 
with  a  defign  to  tranfport  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  enemies.  There,  finding  a  veflel  ready,  he  imme¬ 
diately  embarked  \  but  the  winds  being  adverfe,  and 
the  fea  uneafy  to  him,  after  he  had  failed  about  two 
leagues  along  the  coaft,  he  was  obliged  to  land,  and 
fpend  the  night  on  fhore.  From  whence  he  was  forced, 
by  the  importunity  of  his  fervants,  on  board  again  ; 
but  was  foon  afterwards  obliged  to  land  at  a  country- 
feat  of  his  a  mile  from  the  fhore,  weary  of  life,  and  de¬ 
claring  he  was  refolved  to  die  in  that  country  which  he 
had  fo  often  faved.  Here  he  flept  found ly  for  fume 
time,  till  his  fervants  once  more  forced  him  away  in  a 
litter  towards  the  ftiip,  having  heard  that  he  was  purfued 
by  Antony’s  aflaftins.  They  had  fcarcely  departed 
when  the  aflaftins  arrived  at  his  houfe ;  and,  perceiving 
him  to  have  fled,  purfued  him  immediately  towards  the 
fea,  and  overtook  him  in  a  wood  that  was  near  the  fhore. 
Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Lenas,  a  tribune  of  the 
army,  whofe  life  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  and 
faved.  As  foon  as  the  foldiers  appeared,  the  fervants 
prepared  to  defend  their  mafter’s  life  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own  ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  fet  him 
down  and  make  no  refiftance.  They  foon  cut  off  his 
head  and  his  hands,  returning  with  them  to  Rome  as 
the  moft  agreeable  prefent  to  their  cruel  employer. 
Antony,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  received  them  with 
extreme  joy,  rewarding  the  murderer  with  a  large  fum 
of  money,  and  ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
roftra  between  the  two  hands  ;  a  fad  fpe&acle  to  the 
city,  and  what  drew  tears  from  every  eye,  to  fee  thofe 
mangled  members  which  ufed  to  exert  themfelves  fo 
gloriuufly  from  that  place  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  fo  la¬ 
mentably  expofed  to  the  fcorn  of  fycophants  and  trai¬ 
tors.  The  deaths  of  the  reft,  fays  an  hiftorian  of  that 
age,  caufed  only  a  private  and  particular  forrow  ;  but 
Cicero’s  an  univerfal  one.  It  was  a  triumph  over  the 
republic  itfelf  5  and  feemed  to  confirm  and  eftablifh  the 
perpetual  flavery  of  Rome. 

Swfa-  A.  modern  writer*,  however,  is  of  /opinion,  that 
|  rn*s  Tra -  “  pofterity  has  been  too  much  feduced  by  the  name  of 
l  vo l  ^ lCl  ^cero’  anc^  that  better  citizens  were  facrificed  to  the 
I  joju  11  jeaIoufy  of  the  triumvirs  without  exciting  fo  much  in¬ 
dignation.  If  we  take  an  impartial  furvey  of  Cicero’s 
condudt  and  principles,  avowed  in  his  own  epiftolary 


correfpondence,  and  trace  him  through  all  the  laby-  Cicero, 
rinths  of  his  contradi&ory  letters,  we  fhall  find  more  v~ 
to  blame  than  to  admire  $  and  difcover,  that  the  defire 
of  advancing  his  fortunes,  and  making  himfelf  a  name, 
were,  from  his  outfet  in  life,  the  only  objects  he  had 
in  view.  The  good  of  his  country,  and  the  dilates 
of  ftern  fteady  virtue,  were  not,  a?  in  Brutus  and  Cato, 
the  conftant  fprings  of  his  a&ions.  The  misfortunes 
that  befel  him  after  his  confulftiip,  developed  his  cha- 
ra£ler,  and  ftiowed  him  in  his  true  colours  ;  from  that 
time  to  his  death,  pufillanimity,  irrefolution,  and  un¬ 
worthy  repining,  tainted  his  judgment,  and  perplexed 
every  ftep  he  wilhed  to  take.  He  flattered  Pompey 
and  cringed  to  Csefar,  while  in  his  private  letters  he 
abufed  them  both  alternately.  He  acknowledges  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  the  time-ferving  Atticus,  that,  al¬ 
though  he  was  at  prefent  determined  to  fupport  the 
caufe  of  Rome  and  liberty,  and  to  bear  misfortune  like 
a  philofopher,  there  was  one  thing  which  would  gain 
him  over  to  the  triumvirs,  and  that  was  their  procu¬ 
ring  for  him  the  vacant  augurfhip  }  fo  pitiful  was  the 
bribe  to  which  he  Would  have  facrificed  his  honour, 
his  opinion,  and  the  commonwealth.  By  his  wavering 
imprudent  condtnR,  he  contributed  greatly  towards 
its  deftru&ion.  After  reproaching  the  confpirators 
for  leaving  him  out  of  the  fecret,  and  loading  them 
with  the  moft  flattering  compliments  on  their  delivering 
Rome  from  Csefar’s  tyranny,  he  calls  Cafca  an  offajfin , 
to  pay,  his  court  to  the  boy  0<5tavius,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  duped.  His  praifes  of  this  triumvir  are  in 
the  higheft  ftrain  of  panegyric.  Mark  Antony  well 
knew,  that  the  virulent  abufe  which  Cicero  was  con¬ 
tinually  pouring  out  againft  him,  was  not  an  effufion 
of  patriotic  zeal  or  virtuous  indignation,  but  merely 
the  ebullitions  of  perfonal  hatred.  He  therefore  caufed 
Cicero  to  be  killed,  as  an  angry  man  that  has  been 
ftung,  (lamps  on  a  venomous  animal  that  comes  within 
reach  of  his  foot.  The  cloak  he  threw  over  the  body 
of  Brutus,  and  the  fpeech  he  pronounced  at  the  fight 
of  that  hero  when  dead,  differ  widely  from  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  gave  the  remains  of  Cicero  ;  and  fhowr,  that  he 
made  a  diftin£lion  between  a  Roman  who  oppofed  him 
from  political  motives,  and  one  whofe  enmity  arofe 
from  private  pique. 

Cicero’s  death  happened  on  the  yth  of  December,  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age,  about  ten  days  from  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  firft  triumvirate  5  and  with  him  expired  the 
(hort  empire  of  eloquence  among  the  Romans.  As  an 
orator  he  is  thus  charaflerized  by  Dr  Blair  :  “  In  all  his 
orations  his  art  is  confpicuous.  He  begins  commonly 
with  a  regular  exordium,  and  with  much  addrefs  pre- 
poflefFes  the  hearers,  and  ftudies  to  gain  their  affe&ions; 

His  method  is  clear,  and  his  arguments  are  arranged 
with  exact  propriety.  In  a  fuperior  clearnefs  of  me¬ 
thod,  he  has  an  advantage  over  Demofthenes.  Every 
thing  appears  in  its  proper  place.  He  never  tries  to 
move  till  he  has  attempted  to  convince  ;  and  in  moving, 
particularly  the  fofter  paftions,  he  is  highly  facccfsful. 

No  one  ever  knew  the  force  of  words  better  than  Cice¬ 
ro.  He  rolls  them  along  writh  the  greateft  beauty  and 
magnificence  \  and  in  the  ftru&ure  of  his  fentences  is 
eminently  curious  and  exaift.  He  is  always  full  and 
flowing,  never  abrupt.  He  amplifies  every  thing  \  yet 
though  his  manner  is  generally  diffufe,  it  is  often  hap¬ 
pily  varied  and  accommodated  to  the  fubjeff.  When 

an 
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Cicero  an  important  public  object  roufed  his  mind,  and  de¬ 
ll  manded  indignation  and  force,  he  departs  confiderably 
Glcuta-  from  that  loofe  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he 
at  other  times  is  addi&ed,  and  becomes  very  forcible 
and  vehement.  This  great  orator,  however,  is  not  with¬ 
out  his  defeds.  In  mod  of  his  orations  there  is  too 
much  art,  even  carried  to  a  degree  of  oftentation.  He 
feems  often  defirous  of  obtaining  admiration  rather  than 
of  operating  convidion.  He  is  fometimes,  therefore, 
fhowy  rather  than  folid,  and  diffufe  where  he  ought  to 
have  been  urgent.  His  fentences  are  always  round  and 
fonorous.  They  cannot  be  accufed  of  monotony,  fince 
they  poffefs  variety  of  cadence  5  but  from  too  great  a 
fondnefs  for  magnificence,  he  is  on  fome  occafions  defi¬ 
cient  in  drength.  Though  the  fervices  which  he  had 
performed  to  his  country  were  very  confiderable,  yet  he 
is  too  much  his  own  panegyrift.  Ancient  manners, 
which  impofed  fewer  redraints  on  the  fide  of  decorum, 
may  in  fome  degree  excufe,  but  cannot  entirely  juftify, 
his  vanity.” 

CICHORIUM,  Succory.  See  Botany  Index . 

CICINDELA,  the  Sparkler,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus 
of  infeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  See 
Entomology  Index . 

CICISBEO,  an -Italian  term,  which  in  its  etymolo¬ 
gy  fignifies  a  whifperer ;  a  term  bellowed  in  Italy  both 
on  lovers,  and  thofe  who  to  outward  appearance  ad 
as  fuch,  waiting  on  married  ladies  with  as  much  at¬ 
tention  and  refped  as  if  they  were  their  lovers.  This 
Italian  cuftom  has  been  fpoken  of  very  reproachfully 
by  fome  writers  :  Mr  Baretti  has  taken  great  pains  to 
vindicate  it.  He  afcribes  it  to  a  fpirit  of  gallantry,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  ages  of  chivalry,  and  much  heightened 
and  refined  by  the  revival  of  the  Platonic  philofophy  in 
Italy,  about  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  by  the  verfes 
of  Petrarch  in  compliment  to  the  beautiful  Laura,  and 
his  numerous  imitators. 

CICLUT,  or  Cicluch,  a  drong  frontier  town  of 
Dalmatia,  fituated  on  the  river  Narentha,  in  E.  Long. 
18.  22.  N.  Lat.  43.  29.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls 
built  in  the  ancient  manner,  and  was  taken  by  the  Ve¬ 
netians  from  the  Turks  in  1694. 

CICONES,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  the  Hebrus. 
UlyfTes  at  his  return  from  Troy  conquered  them,  and 
plundered  their  chief  city  Ifmarus.  They  tore  to  pieces 
Orpheus  for  his  obfcene  indulgencies. 

CICUTA,  properly  fignifies  a  hollow  intercepted 
between  two  knots,  of  the  flalks  or  reeds  of  which 
the  ancient  fhepherds  ufed  to  make  their  pipes.  It  is 
now,  however,  generally  ufed  to  fignify  the  water-hem¬ 
lock,  and  alfo  the  common  fort  ;  but  Linnaeus  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  latter  under  the  old  name  of  Conium. 
See  that  article. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  water-hemlock  ;  the  virofa, 
the  bulbifera,  and  the  maculata.  Of  thefe  the  firfl  is 
the  only  one  remarkable,  and  that  for  the  poifonous 
qualities  of  its  roots,  which  have  been  often  known  to 
deftroy  children  who  ate  them  for  parfnips. 

Cicuta  is  alfo  ufed,  chiefly  among  the  ancients, 
for  the  juice  or  liquor  expreffed  from  the  above  plant, 
being  the  common  poifon  wherewith  the  flate  crimi¬ 
nals  at  Athens  were  put  to  death  :  Though  fome  have 
iuggefled,  that  the  poifonous  draught  to  which  the 
Athenians  doomed  their  criminals  was  an  infpiffated 


juice  compounded  of  the  juice  of  cicuta  and  fome  other  Cicuta 
corrofive  herbs.  || 

Socrates  drank  the  cicuta . — Plato,  in  his  dialogue  Cdkia. 
on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  obferves,  that.  “  The 
executioner  advifed  Socrates  not  to  talk,  for  fear  of 
caufing  the  cicuta  to  operate  too  flowly.”  M.  Petit, 
in  his  Obfervationes  Mifcellanece ,  remarks,  that  this 
advice  was  not  given  by  the  executioner  out  of  hu¬ 
manity,  but  to  fave  the  cicuta  ;  for  he  was  only  allow¬ 
ed  fo  much  poifon  per  ann.  which,  if  he  exceeded,  he 
was  to  furnifh  at  his  own  expence.  This  condru&ion 
is  confirmed  by  a  paffage  in  Plutarch :  the  executioner 
who  adminiftered  the  cicuta  to  Phocion,  not  having 
enough,  Phocion  gave  him  money  to  buy  more  ;  ob- 
ferving  by  the  way,  “  that  it  was  odd  enough,  that  at 
Athens  a  man  mull  pay  for  every  thing,  even  for  his 
own  death.” 

CID,  Roderigo  Dias  le,  a  Cadilian  officer,  who 
was  very  fuccefsful  againd  the  Moors,  under  Ferdi¬ 
nand  II.  king  of  Caftile  ;  but  whofe  name  would  hard¬ 
ly  have  been  remembered,  if  Corneille  had  not  made 
his  paffion  for  Chimene  the  fubjedl  of  an  admired  tra¬ 
gedy,  founded  on  a  Ample  but  affe£ling  incident.  The 
Cid  is  defperately  in  love  with  Chimene,  daughter 
of  the  count  de  Gomes ;  but  he  is  at  variance  with 
the  count,  and  being  challenged  by  him,  kills  him 
in  a  duel.  The  conflift  between  love  and  honour  in 
the  bread  of  Chimene,  who  at  length  pardons  and 
marries  the  Cid,  forms  the  beauty  of  the  piece.  He 
died  in  1098. 

CIDARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  ufed  by  the  Jew- 
iffi  high-priefls.  The  Rabbins  fay,  that  the  bonnet 
ufed  by  priefls  in  general  was  made  of  a  piece  of  linen 
cloth  1 6  yards  long,  which  covered  their  heads  like  a 
helmet  or  turban  \  and  they  allow  no  other  difference 
between  the  high-priefl’s  bonnet  and  that  of  other 
prieffs,  than  that  the  one  is  flatter,  and  more  in  the 
form  of  a  turban  ;  whereas  that  worn  by  ordinary 
prieds  rofe  fomething  more  in  a  point. 

CIGNANI,  Carlo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1628  :  and  was  the  difciple  of  Albani.  He 
was  edeemed  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  who  nominated 
him  prince  of  the  academy  of  Bologna,  and  loaded  him 
with  favours.  Cignani  died  at  Forli  in  1719.  The 
cupola  of  la  Madona  del  Fuoco  at  Forli,  in  which  he 
reprefented  Paradife,  is  an  admirable  work.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  pi£lures  are  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Forli. 

CIGOLI,  or  ClVOLl,  the  painter.  See  CivoLI. 

CILIA,  the  Eye-lashes.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

CILIATED  LEAF,  among  botanical  writers,  one 
furrounded  with  parallel  filaments  fomewhat  like  the 
hairs  of  the  eyelids. 

CILICIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  36th  and  40th  degree  of  north  latitude  : 
bounded  on  the  ead  by  Syria,  or  rather  by  Mount 
Amanus,  which  feparates  it  from  that  kingdom  ;  by 
Pamphylia  on  the  wed  ;  by  Ifauria,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fea  on  the  fouth.  It  is  fo  furrounded  by  deep 
and  craggy  mountains,  chiefly  Taurus  and  Amanus, 
that  it  may  be  defended  by  a  handful  of  refolute  men 
againd  a  numerous  army,  there  being  but  three  nar¬ 
row  paffes  leading  into  it,  commonly  called  Pyl(t  Ci- 
/icia’,  or  the  gates  of  Cilicia  ;  one  on  the  fide  of  Cap¬ 
padocia, 
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Cilicia,  padocia,  called  the  Pafs  of  Mount  Taurus ;  and  the 
— '  other  two  called  the  Pafs  of  Mount  Amanus ,  and  the 
Pafs  of  Syria.  The  whole  country  was  divided  by  the 
ancients  into  Cilicia  Afpera,  and  Cilicia  Campeftris  ; 
the  former  called  by  the  Greeks  Trachcea  or  Stony , 
from  its  abounding  fo  with  flones  ;  and  to  this  day  the 
whole  province  is  called  by  the  Turks,  Tas  Wileieth , 
or  the  Stony  Province. 

According  to  Jofephus,  Cilicia  was  firft  peopled  by 
Tarfhilh  the  fon  of  Javan,  and  his  defendants,  whence 
the  whole  country  was  named  Tarfus.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  were  in  procefs  of  time  driven  out  by  a 
colony  of  Phoenicians,  who  under  the  condu£l  of  Ci- 
Av,  firft  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  from 
thence  paffed  into  the  country  which,  from  their  leader, 
they  called  Cilicia .  Afterwards  feveral  other  colo¬ 

nies  from  different  nations  fettled  in  this  kingdom, 
particularly  from  Syria  and  Greece  ;  whence  the  Cili- 
cians  in  fome  places  ufed  the  Greek  tongue,  in  others 
the  Syriac  5  but  the  former  greatly  corrupted  by  the 
Perfian,  the  predominant  language  of  the  country  be¬ 
ing  a  dialed!  of  that  tongue.  We  find  no  mention  of 
the  kings  of  Cilicia  after  their  fettlement  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  they  voluntarily 
fubmitted,  continuing  fubjedt  to  the  Perfians  till  the 
overthrow  of  that  empire  ;  but  governed  to  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  by  kings  of  their  own  na¬ 
tion.  After  the  downfal  of  the  Perfian  empire,  Cili¬ 
cia  became  a  province  of  that  of  Macedon  \  and,  on 
the  death  of  Alexander,  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Seleucus, 
and  continued  under  his  defcendants  till  it  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey.  As  a  proconfular 
province,  it  was  firft  governed  by  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher,  and  after  him  by  Cicero,  who  reduced  feve¬ 
ral  ftrong  holds  on  Mount  Amanus,  in  which  fome  Ci- 
licians  had  fortified  themfelves,  and  held  out  againft 
his  predeceffor.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  di- 
vifion,  formerly  mentioned,  into  Trachma  and  Cam¬ 
peftris,  took  place.  The  latter  became  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince  ;  but  the  former  was  governed  by  kings  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Romans,  till  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  when 
the  family  of  Tracondementus  being  extinft,  this  part 
alfo  made  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  the  whole  di¬ 
vided  into  Cilicia  Prima ,  Cilicia  Secunda ,  and  Ifauria ; 
the  firft  took  in  all  Cilicia  Campeftris,  the  fecond  the 
coaft  of  Cilicia  Trachsea,  and  the  laft  the  inland  parts 
of  the  fame  divifion.  It  is  now  a  province  of  Afiatic 
Turkey  ;  and  is  called  Caramania ,  having  been  the  laft 
province  of  the  Caramanian  kingdom  which  held  out 
againft  the  Ottoman  race. 

That  part  of  Cilicia  called  by  the  ancients  Cilicia 
Campefris ,  was,  if  we  believe  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
one  of  the  moft  fruitful  countries  of  Afia ;  but  the 
weftern  part  equally  barren,  though  famous,  even  to 
this  day,  for  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  of  which 
600  are  yearly  fent  to  Conftantinople  for  the  fpecial 
ufe  of  the  Grand  Signior.  The  air  in  the  inland  parts 
is  reckoned  wholefome  5  but  that  on  the  fea-coaft  very 
dangerous,  efpecially  to  ftrangers. 

The  rivers  of  any  note  are  the  Pyramus,  which  rifes 
on  the  north  fide  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  empties  itfelf 
into  the  Mediterranean  between  Iffus  and  Magaraffus  5 
and  the  Cydnus,  which  fprings  from  the  Antitaurus, 
paffes  through  Tarfus,  and  difembogues  itfelf  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Ihis  laft  is  famous  for  the  rapidity  of 


its  ftream,  and  the  coldnefs  of  its  waters,  which  proved  Cilicia 
very  dangerous  to  Alexander  the  Great.  || 

>  The  Cilicians,  if  we  believe  the  Greek  and  Roman  Cimbri. 

hiftorians,  were  a  rough  unpoliftied  race  of  people,  un-  v~""" 

fair  in  their  dealings,  cruel,  and  liars  even  to  a  proverb. 

In  the  Roman  times  they  became  greatly  addi&ed  to 
piracy.  They  firft  began,  in  the  time  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  to  infeft  the  neighbouring  provinces  along 
with  the  Pamphylians  j  and,  being  emboldened  with 
fuccefs,  they  foon  ventured  as  far  as  the  coafts  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  they  took  a  vaft  number  of 
flaves,  whom  they  fold  to  the  Cypriots  and  the  kings 

Egypt  and  Syria.  They  were,  however,  at  laft  de¬ 
feated  and  entirely  fuppreffed  by  Pompey  the  Great. 

See  (Hi/lory  of)  Rome. 

Cilicia  Terra ,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  anci¬ 
ents,  a  bituminous  fubftance,  improperly  called  an  earth, 
which,  by  boiling,  became  tough  like  bird-lime,  and 
was  ufed  infiead  of  that  fubftance  to  cover  the  flocks 
of  the  vines  for  preferving  them  from  the  worms. 

It  probably  ferved  in  this  office  in  a  fort  of  double  ca¬ 
pacity,  driving  away  thefe  animals  by  its  naufeous 
fmell,  and  entangling  them  if  they  chanced  to  get 
amongft  it. 

CILICIUM,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  fort  of  habit 
made  of  coarfe  fluff,  formerly  in  ufe  among  the  Jews 
in  times  of  mourning  and  diftrefs.  It  is  the  fame  with 
what  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  verfions  called  fack- 
cloth. 

CILLEY,  an  ancient  and  famous  town  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Stiria.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Saan,  in  E.  Long.  15.  15.  N.  Lat. 

46.  3 1. 

CILURNUM,  (Notitia) ;  a  town  of  Britain  : 
thought  to  be  Collerton,  or  Collerford,  in  Northum¬ 
berland  \  but  Walwic,  or  Scilicefter,  according  to 
Camden. 

CIMA,  or  Sima,  in  Alrchite&ure ,  the  fame  with 
Cymatium,  or  Ogee. 

CIAMBUE,  Giovani,  a  renowned  painter,  born 
at  Florence  in  1240,  and  the  firft  who  revived  the  art 
of  painting  in  Italy.  He  painted,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  times,  in  frefco  and  in  diftemper ; 
colours  in  oil  not  being  then  found  out.  He  excelled 
in  architecture  as  well  as  in  painting  5  and  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  fabric  of  San&a  Maria  del  Fior  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  during  which  employment  he  died  at  the  age  of 
60,  and  left  many  difciples. 

CIMBRI,  an  ancient  Celtic  nation,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany.  They  are  faid  to  have 
been  defeended  from  the  Afiatic  Cimmerians ,  and  to 
have  taken  the  name  of  Cimbri  when  they  changed 
their  old  habitations.  When  they  firft  became  re¬ 
markable,  they  inhabited  chiefly  the  peninfula,  now 
called  Jutland ,  and  by  the  ancients  Cimbrica  Cherfo- 
nefus.  About  113  years  before  Chrift,  they  left  their 
peninfula  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  joining 
the  Teutones,  a  neighbouring  nation,  took  their  jour¬ 
ney  fouthward  in  queft  of  a  better  country.  They 
firft  fell  upon  the  Boii,  a  Gaulifti  nation,  fituated  near 
the  Hercynian  foreft.  Here  they  were  repulfed,  and 
ohliged  to  move  nearer  the  Roman  provinces.  The 
republic  being  then  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  fuch 
multitudes  of  barbarians,  fent  an  army  againft  them  • 

under 
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Cimbri.  under  the  conful  Papirius  Carbo.  On  the  approach  of 
— 1 '  the  Roman  army,  the  Cimbri  made  propofals  of  peace. 

The  conful  pretended  to  accept  of  it  ;  but  having 
thrown  them  into  a  difadvantageous  (ituation,  trea- 
cheroufly  attacked  their  camp.  His  perfidy  was  reward¬ 
ed  as  it  deferved  ;  the  Cimbri  ran  to  arms,  and  not 
only  repulfed  the  Romans,  but,  attacking  them  in  their 
turn,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  obliged  the  (battered 
remains  of  their  forces  to  conceal  themfelves  in  the 
neighbouring  forefts.  After  this  viftory  the  Cimbri 
entered  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  which  they  quickly  filled 
with  (laughter  and  defolation.  Here  they  continued 
five  or  fix  years,  when  another  Roman  army  under  the 
conful  Silanus  marched  againft  them.  This  general 
met  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  Carbo  had  done.  His 
army  was  routed  at  the  firft  onfet  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  all  Narbonne  Gaul  was  expofed  at  once  to  the 
ravages  of  thefe  barbarians. 

About  105  years  before  Chrift,  the  Cimbri  began 
to  threaten  the  Roman  empire  itfelf  with  deftru&ion. 
The  Gauls  marched  from  all  parts'with  a  defign  to  join 
them,  and  to  invade  Italy.  The  Roman  army  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  proconful  Csepio,  and  the  conful  Mal- 
lius  ;  but  as  thefe  two  commanders  could  not  agree, 
they  were  advifed  to  feparate,  and  divide  their  forces. 
This  advice  proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole  army.  The 
Cimbri  immediately  fell  upon  a  ftrong  detachment  of 
the  confular  army  commanded  by  M.  Aurelius  Scaurus, 
which  they  cut  off  to  a  man,  and  made  Scaurus  him- 
felf  prifoner.  Mallius  being  greatly  intimidated  by 
this  defeat,  defired  a  reconciliation  with  Cgepio,  but 
was  haughtily  refufed.  He  moved  nearer  the  conful, 
however,  with  his  army,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be 
defeated  without  his  having  a  (hare  in  the  adlion.  The 
Cimbri,  by  this  movement,  imagining  the  commanders 
had  made  up  their  quarrel,  fent  ambaffadors  to  Mallius 
with  propofals  of  peace.  As  they  could  not  help  go¬ 
ing  through  Ceepio’s  camp,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  before  him;  but  finding  they  were  empower¬ 
ed  to  treat  only  with  Mallius,  he  could  fcarce  be  re¬ 
trained  from  putting  them  to  death.  His  troops,  how¬ 
ever,  forced  him  to  confer  with  Mallius  about  the  pro¬ 
pofals  fent  by  the  barbarians  :  but  as  Caepio  went  to 
the  conful’s  tent  againft  his  will,  fo  be  oppofed  him  in 
every  things  contradi&ed  with  great  obftinacy,  and 
insulted  him  in  the  grbffeft  manner.  The  deputies  on 
their  return  acquainted  their  countrymen  that  the  mif- 
underftanding  between  the  Roman  commanders  dill 
fubfilled  ;  upon  which  the  Cimbri  attacked  the  camp 
of  Caspio,  and  the  Gauls  that  of  Mallius.  Both  were 
forced,  and  the  Romans  (laughtered  without  mercy. 
Eighty  thoufand  citizens  and  allies  of  Rome,  with 
40,000  fervants  and  futlers,  perifhed  on  that  fatal  day. 
In  (hurt,  of  the  two  Roman  armies  only  10  men,  with 
the  two  generals,  efcaped  to  carry  the  news  of  fo  dread¬ 
ful  a  defeat.  The  conquerors  deftroyed  all  the  fpoil,  pur- 
fuant  to  a  vow  they  had  made  before  the  battle.  The 
gold  and  filver  they  threw  into  the  Rhone,  drowned 
the  liorfes  they  had  taken,  and  put  to  death  all  the  pri- 
foners. 

The  Romans  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confter- 
nation  on  the  news  of  fo  terrible  an  overthrow.  They 
faw  themfelves  threatened  with  a  deluge  of  Cimbri 
and  Gauls,  numerous  enough  to  overrun  the  whole 
country.  They  did  not,  however,  defpair.  A  new 


army  was  raifed  with  incredible  expedition  ;  no  citi-  cimbri. 
zen  whatever  who  was  fit  to  bear  arms  being  exempt- 
ed.  On  this  occafion  alfo,  fencing-mailers  were  firft 
introduced  into  the  Roman  camp;  by  which  means  the 
foldiers  were  foon  rendered  in  a  manner  invincible. 

Marius,  who  was  at  that  time  in  high  reputation  011 
account  of  his  victories  in  Africa,  was  chofen  com¬ 
mander,  and  waited  for  the  Cimbri  in  Tranfalpine 
Gaul  :  but  they  had  refolved  to  enter  Italy  by  two 
different  ways;  the  Cimbri  over  the  eaffern,  and  the 
Teutones  and  other  allies  over  the  weffern  Alps.  The 
Roman  general,  therefore,  marched  to  oppofe  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  defeated  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  with 
great  (laughter  The  Cimbri,  in  the  mean  time,  *  See  Am* 
entered  Italy,  and  ftruck  the  whole  country  with  ter-  brunts  and 
ror.  Catullus  and  Sylla  attempted  to  oppofe  them  ; 
but  their  foldiers  were  fo  intimidated  by  the  fierce 
Countenances  and  terrible  appearance  of  thefe  barba¬ 
rians,  that  nothing  could  prevent  their  flying  before 
them.  The  city  of  Rome  was  now  totally  defence- 
lefs;  and,  had  the  Cimbri  only  marched  brifkly  for¬ 
wards  they  had  undoubtedly  become  maffers  of  it ; 
but  they  waited  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  their 
allies  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones,  not  having  heard 
of  their  defeat  by  Marius,  till  the  fenate  had  time  to 
recal  him  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  By  their  or¬ 
der  he  joined  his  army  to  that  of  Catullus  and  Sylla  ; 
and  upon  that  union  was  declared  commander  in  chief. 

The  Roman  army  confiffed  of  52,300  men.  The  ca¬ 
valry  of  the  Cimbri  were  no  more  than  15,000,  but 
their  foot  feemed  innumerable  ;  for,  being  drawn  up 
in  a  fquare,  they  are  faid  to  have  covered  30  furlongs. 

The  Cimbri  attacked  the  Romans  with  the  utmoft 
fury  ;  but,  being  unaccuftomed  to  bear  the  heats  of 
Italy,  they  foon  began  to  lofe  their  ftrength,  and  were 
eafily  overcome.  But  they  had  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  fly  ;  for,  that  they  might  keep  their  ranks 
the  better,  they  had,  like  true  barbarians,  tied  them¬ 
felves  together  with  cords  faftened  to  their  belts,  fo 
that  the  Romans  made  a  moft  terrible  havoc  of  them. 

The  battle  was  therefore  foon  over,  and  the  whole 
day  employed  only  in  the  moft  terrible  butchery.  An 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  were  killed  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  60,000  taken  prifoners.  The  victorious 
Romans  then  marched  to  the  enemy’s  camp,  where 
they  had  a  new  battle  to  fight  with  the  women,  whom 
they  found  more  fierce  than  even  their  hufbands  had 
been.  From  their  carts  and  waggons,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  fortification,  they  difeharged  (bowers  of  darts 
and  arrows  on  friends  and  foes  without  diftin&ion. 

They  firft  fuffocated  their  children  in  their  arms, 
and  then  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  The  greateft 
part  of  them  hanged  themfelves  on  trees.  One  was 
found  hanging  at  a  cart  with  two  of  her  children  at 
her  heels.  Many  of  the  men,  for  want  of  trees  and 
(lakes,  tied  firings  in  running  knots  about  their  necks, 
and  faftened  them  to  the  tails  of  their  horfes,  and  the 
horns  and  feet  of  their  oxen,  in  order  to  ftrangle  them¬ 
felves  that  way  ;  and  thus  the  whole  multitude  was  de~ 
droved. 

The  country  of  the  Cimbri,  which,  after  this  ter¬ 
rible  cataftrophe,  was  left  a  mere  defert,  was  again 
peopled  by  the  Scythians;  who  being  driven  by  Pom- 
pey  out  of  that  vaft  fpace  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Cafpian  fea,  marched  towards  the  north  and  weft  of 

Europe, 
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Cimbri  Europe,  fubduing  all  the  nations  they  met  with  in  their 
|]  way.  "  They  conquered  Ruffia,  Saxony,  Weftphalia, 
Cimolia.  and  other  countries  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  It  is  pretended  that  Wodin  their  leader,  tra- 
verfed  fo  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  fubdue 
them,  only  with  a  view  to  excite  the  people  againft 
the  Romans  ;  and  that  the  fpirit  of  aniraofity  which 
he  had  excited  operated  fo  powerfully  after  his  death, 
that  the  northern  nations  combined  to  attack  it,  and 
never  ceafed  their  incurfions  till  it  was  totally  fub- 
verted. 

CIMEX,  or  Bug,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus  of  infers 
belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  See  Entomo¬ 
logy  Index. 

The  methods  of  expelling  houfe  bugs  are  various,  as 
oil  of  turpentine,  the  fmoke  of  corn-mint,  of  narrow¬ 
leaved  wild  crefs,  of  herb-robert,  of  the  rt  ddifh  agaric, 
of  muftard,  Guinea  pepper,  peats,  or  turf,  &c.  See 
alfo  Bug  and  Cimicifuga. 

CIMICIFUG  A.  See  Botany  Index . 

The  cimicifuga  foetida  has  obtained  the  name  of 
cimicifuga ,  or  bugbane ,  both  in  Siberia  and  Tartary, 
from  its  property  of  driving  away  thofe  infers;  and 
the  botanills  of  thofe  parts  of  Europe  which  are  infeft- 
cd  with  them  have  long  defired  to  naturalife  it  in  their 
feveral  countries.  Gmelin  mentions  that  in  Siberia 
the  natives  alfo  ufe  it  as  an  evacuant  in  dropfy,  and 
that  its  effe<Rs  are  violently  emetic  and  draftic. 

CIMMERII,  anciently  a  people  near  the  Palus 
Maeotis.  They  invaded  Afia  Minor  1284  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift,  and  feized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Cyaxa- 
«-es.  After  they  had  been  mailers  of  the  country  for 
28  years,  they  were  driven  back  by  Alvates  king  of 
Lydia.  The  name  alfo  of  another  nation  on  the  weft- 
ern  coaft  of  Italy.  The  country  which  they  inhabit¬ 
ed  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  gloomy,  that  to  exprefs  a 
great  obfcurity,  the  exprcffion  of  Cimmerian  darhnefs 
has  proverbially  been  uftd  ;  and  Homer,  according  to 
Plutarch,  drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto  from  &the 
gloomy  and  difmal  country  where  they  dwelt. 

CIMMERIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  ;  from  which  the  Bof. 
phorus  Cimmerius  is  named  5  that  flrait  which  joins  the 
Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Cimmerii  was  the  name 
of  Hie  people  (Homer)  :  and  here  Hood  the  Promon- 
torium  Cimmerium.  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  hence  probably 
the  modern  appellation  Critn. 

ClMMERlUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  place  near 
Baiae,  in  Campania,  where  formerly  Hood  the  cave  of 
the  fibyl.  The  people  were  called  Cimmerii ,  who  liv¬ 
ing  in  fubterraneous  habitations,  from  which  they  if- 
fued  in  the  night  to  commit  robberies  and  other  a£fs 
of  violence,  never  faw  the  light  of  the  fun  (Homer). 
To  give  a  natural  account  of  this  fable,  Feftus  fays, 
there  was  a  valley  furrounded  with  a  pretty  high  ridge, 
which  precluded  the  morning  and  evening  fun. 

CIIYTOLI  A  terra,  in  Natural  HiJioryy  a  name  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  ancients  to  an  earth,  at  one  time  much 
employed  in  medicine  ;  but  which  later  ages  have  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  no  other  than  our  tobacco-pipe  clay  and 
fullers  earth. 

The  cimolia  terra  of  the  ancients  was  found  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly 
in  the  ifland  of  Cimolus,  from  whence  it  has  its  name. 

It  was  ufed  with  great  fucccfc  in  the  crvfipelas,  in. 
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^animations,  and  the  like,  being  applied  by  way  of 
cataplafm  to  the  part.  They  alfo  ufed,  as  we  do, 
what  we  call  cimolia ,  or  fullers  earth,  for  the  cleaning 
of  clothes.  This  earth  of  the  ancients,  though  fo  long 
difregarded,  and  by  many  fuppoled  to  be  loft,  is  yet 
very  plentiful  in  Argentiere  (the  ancient  Cimolus), 
Sphanto,  and  many  of  thofe  iflmds.  It  is  a  marl  of 
a  lax  and  crumbly  texture,  and  a  pure  bright  white 
colour,  very  foft  to  the  touch.  It  adheres  firmly  to 
the  tongue,  and,  if  thrown  into  water,  raifes  a  little 
hiding  and  ebullition,  and  moulders  to  a  fine  powder. 
It  makes  a  confiderable  effervtfcence  with  acids,  and 
fufFers  no  change  of  colour  in  the  fire.  Thefe  are  the 
chara&ers  of  what  the  ancients  called  {imply  terra  ci- 
moiia  ;  but  beudes  this,  they  had  from  the  fame  place 
another  earth  which  they  called  by  the  fame  general 
name,  but  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  purple,  purpu - 
refeens .  This  they  deferibt-d  to  be  fattilh,  cold  to  the 
touch,  of  a  mixed  purple  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard  as 
a  (lone.  And  this  was  evidently  the  fubftance  we  call 
Jieat ites,  or  the  foap-rock ,  common  in  Cornwall,  and  al¬ 
fo  in  the  illand  of  Argentiere,  or  Cimolus. 

CIMOLIA  Alba ,  the  officinal  name  of  the  earth  of 
which  we  now  make  tobacco-pipes.  Its  diftinguiftiing 
chara&ers  are,  that  it  is  a  derife,  compadt,  heavy  earth, 
of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  very  clofe  texture  ;  it  will 
not  eafiiy  break  between  the  fingers,  and  (lightly  ftains 
the  (kin  in  handling.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue  ; 
melts  very  (lowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  not  readily" dif- 
fufible  in  water.  It  is  found  in  many  places.  That 
of  the  ifle  of  Wight  is  much  efteemed  for  its  colour. 
Great  plenty  of  it  is  found  near  Pole  in  Dorfetffiire, 
and  near  Wedenffiury  in  Stafford  (hire. 

Cimolia  Nigra ,  is  of  a  dark  lead  colour,  hard,  dry, 
and  heavy  :  of  a  fmooth  compact  texture,  and  not  vif- 
cid  :  it  does  not  colour  the  hands;  crumbles  when  dry  ; 
adheres  to  the  tongue  ;  diffuies  (lowly  in  water  ;  and 
is  not  a  (Red  upon  by  acids.  It  burns  perfeQly  white, 
and  acquires  a  confiderable  hardnefs.  The  chief  pits 
for  this  clay  are  near  Northampton,  where  it  is  ufed  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes.  It  is  alfo  mixed 
with  the  critche  clay  of  Derbyffiire,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  to  three,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  hard 
reddiffi  brown  ware. 

CIMOLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  Cy¬ 
clades,  now  called  Argentiere . 

#  CIMON,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Miltiades  and  He- 
gifipyle.  He  was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals  when  arrived 
to  years  of  diferetion.  He  behaved  with  great  cou¬ 
rage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  rendered  himfelf  po¬ 
pular  by  his  munificence  and  valour.  He  defeated 
the  Perfian  fleet,  took  200  (hips,  and  totally  routed 
their  land  army,  the  very  fame  day,  A .  U.  C.  284. 
The  money  that  he  had  obtained  by  lm  vi&ories  was  not 
applied  for  his  own  private  ufe,  but  with  it  he  fortified 
and  embelliflied  the  city.  He  fume  time  after  loft  all 
his  popularity,  and  was  baniftied  by  the  Athenians,  who 
declared  war  againft  the  Lactdasmonians.  He  was  re¬ 
called  from  his  exile,  and  at  his  return  he  made  a  re¬ 
conciliation  between  Lacedaemon  and  his  countrymen. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  carry  on  the  w’ar  a- 
gainft  Perfia  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  200 
ftiipS  and  on  the  coaft  of  Afia  he  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy,  and  totally  ruined  their  fleet,  A,  U.  C.  304. 
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Ciinon  He  died  as  he  was  befieging  the  town  of  Citium  in 
li  Cyprus.  He  may  be  called  the  laft  of  the  Greeks 
Cinchona.  w|10fe  Cpiri t  and  boldnefs  defeated  the  armies  of  the 
barbarians.  He  was  fuch  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
Ferfian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of  totally  de¬ 
ft  roying  it  ;  and  in  his  wars  he  had  fo  reduced  the 
Perfians,  that  they  promifed  in  a  treaty  not  to  pafs 
the  Chelidonian  iflands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach 
•  within  a  day’s  journey  of  the  Grecian  feas.  See  At¬ 
tica. 

CINALOA,  a  province  of  Mexico  in  South  A- 
merica,  abounding  in  corn,  cattle,  and  cotton  ;  and 
rendered  extremely  piCturefque  by  a  number  of  beau¬ 
tiful  cafcades  of  clear  water  that  fall  down  from  the 
mountains.  It  lies  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  fea  of 
California,  and  has  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  fituated 
in  N.  Lat.  26°. 

CINARA,  the  Artichoke.  See  Cynara,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

CINCHONA.  See  Botany  Index \ 

According  to  fome,  the  Peruvians  learned  the  ufe 
of  the  bark  of  this  tree  by  obferving  certain  animals 
afFeCted  with  intermittents  inftinCtively  led  to  it*,  while 
others  fay,  that  a*  Peruvian  having  an  ague,  was  cured 
by  happening  to  drink  of  a  pool  which,  from  fome 
trees  having  fallen  into  it,  tafted  of  cinchona  ;  and  its 
ufe  in  gangrene  is  (aid  to  have  originated  from  its  cur¬ 
ing  one  in  ari  aguifh  patient.  About  the  year  1640, 
the  lady  of  the  Spanidi  viceroy,  the  Cumitiffa  del  Cin- 
cbon,  was  cured  by  the  bark,  which  has  therefore  been 
called  Cortex  or  Puhis  Comitijfce  Cinchona \  Chinachi - 
rnt^  or  Chine  kina,  Kinakina  or  Kinkina ,  ^uinaquina  or 
Quinquina;  and  from  the  intereft  which  the  cardinal 
de  Lugo  and  the  Jefuit  fathers  took  in  its  diftribution, 
it  has  been  called  Cortex  or  Puhis  Cardinalis  de  Lugo , 
Jefuiticus ,  Patrum,  <&c. 

On  its  fir  ft  introduction  into  Europe,  it  was  repro¬ 
bated  by  many  eminent  phyficians;  and  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  long  after,  it  was  confidered  a  dangerous  remedy  ; 
but  its  character,  in  procefs  of  time,  became  very  uni- 
verfally  eftablifhed.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  bark 
which  is  rolled  up  into  (hurt  thick  quills,  with  a  rough 
coat,  and  a  bright  cinnamon  colour  in  the  infide, 
which  broke  brittle,  and  was  found,  had  an  aromatic 
flavour,  a  bitterifti  aftringent  tafte,  with  a  degree  of 
aromatic  warmth,  was  efteemed  the  bed  ;  though  fome 
efteemed  the  large  pieces  as  of  equal  goodntp.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  late  war,  in  the  year  1779,  the 
Iiuffar  frigate  took  a  Spanifh  fhip,  loaded  principally 
with  Peruvian  bark,  which  was  much  larger,  thicker, 
and  of  a  deeper  reddifh  colour  than  the  bark  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe.  Soon  after  it  was  brought  to  London,  it  was 
tried  in  St  Bartholomew’s  hofpital,  and  in  other  bofpi- 
tals  about  town,  and  was  faid  to  be  more  efficacious 
than  the  quill  bark.  This  put  practitioners  upon  exa¬ 
mining  into  the  biffory  of  the  bark,  on  trxing  experi¬ 
ments  with  it,  and  of  making  comparative  trials  of  its 
effects  with  thofe  of  the  bark  in  common  ufe  on  pa- 
tit  nts  labouring  under  intermittent  complaints..  In 
July  1782,  Dr  William  Saunders  publifhed  an  account 
of  this  red  bark,  in  which  he  fays  that  the  fmall  quill 
bark  ufed  in  England  is  either  the  bark  of  young 
trees,  or  of  the  twigs  or  branches  of  the  old  ones  ; 
and  that  the  large  bark,  called  the  red  bark  from  the 
deep  colour,  is  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  old  trees  ; 
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and  he  mentions  a  Mr  Arnot,  who  himfelf  gathered  Cinchona* 
the  .bark  from  the  trees  in  Peru  ;  and  Monf.  Conda-  — y * 
mine,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  tree  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1738  ;  who  buth  fay,  that  taking  the  bark  from 
an  old  tree  effectually  kills  it  ;  but  that  molt  of  the 
young  trees  which  are  barked  recover,  and  continue 
healthy  ;  and  that  for  thefe  reafons  the  Spaniards  now 
barked  the  younger  trees  for  foreign  markets,  though 
they  ftill  imported  into  Spain  fome  of  the  bark  of  the. 
old  trees,  which  they  efteemed  to  be  much  more  effi¬ 
cacious  than  what  was  got  from  the  young.  From 
thefe  accounts  Dr  Saunders  concludes,  that  the  large  . 
red  bark  brought  to  London  in  the  year  1779  was  of 
the  fame  kind  as  that  ufed  by  Sydenham  and  Morton, 
as  it  anfwers  to  the  defcription  of  the  bark  ufed  in 
their  time,  which  is  given  by  Dale  and  other  writers 
on  the  materia  medica,  who  were  their  contemporaries. 

Dr  Saunders  fays,  that  it  is  not  only  ftronger  and 
more  refinous,  but  likewife  more  efficacious  and  certain 
in  its  effeCt,  than  the  common  bark,  and  had  cured 
many  agues  after  the  other  had  failed. 

A  fpecies  of  cinchona  has  alfo  been  difeovered  in 
the  Weft  India  illands,  particularly  in  Jamaica.  It  is 
accurately  deferibed  by  Dr  Wright,  under  the  title 
of  Cinchona  Jamaicen/is ,  in  a  paper  publiffied  in  the 
Philofophical  TranfaCtions..  In  Jamaica  it  is  called 
the  feajide  beech ,  and  grows  from  20  to  40  feet  high. 

The  white,  furrowed,  thick  outer  bark  is  not  ufed; 
the  dark  brown  inner  bark  has  the  common  flavour, 
with  a  mixed  kind  of  a  tafte,  at  firft  of  borfe  radifti 
and  ginger,  becoming  at  laft  bitter  and  aftringent.  It 
feems  to  give  out  more  extractive  matter  than  the  cin¬ 
chona  officinalis.  Some  of  it  was  imported  from  St 
Lucia,  in  confequence  of  its  having  been  ufed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  army  and  navy  during  the  laft  war;  and 
it  lias  lately  been  treated  of  at  confiderable  length  by 
Dr  Kentifh,  under  the  title  of  St  Lucia  bark .  The 
frefh  bark  is  found  to  be  confiderably  emetic  and  ca¬ 
thartic,  which  properties  it  is  faid  to  lofe  on  drying. 

The  pale  and  the  red  are  chiefly  in  ufe  in  Britain. 

The  pale  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  different  fizes, 
either  flat  or  quilled,  and  the  powder  is  rather  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  that  of  cinnamon.  The  red  is  ge¬ 
nerally  in  much  larger,  thicker,  flattiffi  pieces,  but 
fometimes  alfo  in  the  form  of  quills,  and  its  powder  1*9 
reddifh  like  that  of  Armenian  bole.  As  already  obf 
ferved,  it  is  much  more  refinous,  and  poffeffes  the  fen- 
fible  qualities  of  the  cinchona  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  other  forts;  and  the  more  nearly  the  other 
kinds  referable  the  red  bark,  the  better  they  are  now 
confidered.  The  red  bark  is  heavy,  firm,  found,  and 
dry ;  friable  between  the  teeth  ;  does  not  feparate  into 
fibres ;  and  breaks,  not  (Livery,  but  fhort,  clofe,  and 
fmooth.  It  has  three  layers  ;  the  outer  is  thin,  rug¬ 
ged,  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  but  frequently  cover¬ 
ed  with  moffy  matter;  the  middle  is  thicker,  more 
compa<ft,  darker  coloured,  very  refinous,  brittle,  and 
yie’ds  firft  to  the  peftle  ;  the  inmoft  is  more  woody, 
fibrous,  and  of  a  brighter  red. 

The  Peruvian  bark  yields  its  virtues  both  to  cold 
and  boiling  water  ;  but  the  detection  is  thicker,  gives 
out  its  tafte  more  readily,  and  forms  an  ink  with  a 
chalybeate  more  fuddenly  than  the  frefh  cold  infufion. 

This  infufion,  however,  contains  at  leaft  as  much  ex¬ 
tractive 
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Cinchona,  tra#ive  matter,  but  more  in  a  (late  of  folution  ;  and  its 
colour,  on  Handing  fome  time  with  the  chalybeate,  be¬ 
comes  darker,  while  that  of  the  deco#ion  becomes 
more  faint.  When  they  are  of  a  certain  age,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  chalybeate  renders  them  green  ;  and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  Hate  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  effete.  Mild  or  cauHic  alkalies,  or 
lime,  precipitate  the  extractive  matter,  which  in  the 
cafe  of  the  cauflic  alkali  is  rediffolved  by  a  farther  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  alkali.  Lime-water  precipitates  lefs  from 
a  frelh  infufion  than  from  a  frefh  deco#ion  ;  and  in  the 
precipitate  of  this  laH  fome  mild  earth  is  perceptible. 
The  infufion  is  by  age  reduced  to  the  fame  Hate  with 
the  frelh  decodtion,  and  then  they  depofite  nearly  an 
equal  quantity  of  mild  earth  and  extractive  matter  ;  fo 
that  lime-ivater,  as  well  as  a  chalybeate,  may  be  ufed 
as  a  tell  of  the  relative  Hrength,  and  perilhable  nature 
of  the  different  preparations,  and  of  different  barks. 
Accordingly  cold  infufions  are  found  by  experiments 
to  be  lefs  perilhable  than  decodlions  ;  infulions  and  de- 
codlions  of  the  red  bark  than  thofe  of  the  pale  ;  thofe 
of  the  red  bark,  however,  are  found  by  length  of  time 
to  feparate  more  mild  earth  with  the  lime-water,  and 
more  extradlive  matter.  Lime-water,  as  precipitating 
the  extradlive  matter,  appears  an  equally  improper  and 
difagreeable  menflruum. 

Water  is  found  to  fufpend  the  refin  by  means  of 
much  lefs  gum  than  has  been  fuppofed.  Alcohol 
extraCls  a- bitternefs,  but  no  aHringency,  from  a  re- 
fiduum  of  20  affufions  of  cold  water  ;  and  water  extradts 
aHringency,  but  no  bitternefs  from  the  refiduum  of  as 
many  affufions  of  alcohol.  The  refiduum  in  both  is 
inlip  id. 

From  many  ingenious  experiments  made  on  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark  by  Dr  Irvine,  which  are  now  publiflied  in 
a  differtation  which  gained  the  prize  medal  given  by 
the  Harveian  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  1783,  the 
power  of  different  menffrua,  as  a#ing  upon  Peruvian 
bark,  is  afcertained  with  greater  accuracy  than  had  be¬ 
fore  been  done;  and  it  appears,  that  with  refpedl  to 
comparative  power,  the  fluids  after  mentioned  aft  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

CauHic  ley. 

French  brandy. 

Rhenifh  wine. 

Soft  water. 

Vinegar  and  water. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 

Alcohol. 

Mild  vegetable  alkali. 

Lime-water. 

The  antifeptic  powers  of  vinegar  and  bark  united 
are  double  the  fum  of  thofe  taken  feparately.  The 
aflringent  power  of  the  bark  is  increafed  by  fulphuric 
acid  ;  and  the  bitter  tafle  is  deHroyed  by  it. 

The  officinal  ^preparations  of  the  bark  are,  1.  The 
powder  :  of  this,  the  firfi  parcel  that  paffcs  the  fieve 
being  the  moH  relinous  and  brittle  layer,  is  the  firong- 
eH.  2.  The  extra# :  the  watery  and  fpirituous  ex¬ 
tra#  conjoined  form  the  moH  proper  preparations  of 
this  kind.  ■  3.  The  refin  :  this  cannot  perhaps  be  ob¬ 
tained  feparate  from  the  gummy  part,  nor  would  it  be 
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defirable.  4.  Spirituous  tin#ure :  this  is  befi  made  Cinchona, 
with  proof- fpirit.  5.  The  deeo#ion  :  this  preparation,  — v"-w 
though  frequently  employed,  is  yet  in  many  refpe#s 
inferior  even  to  a  fimple  watery  infufion. 

The  befl  form  is  that  of  powder,  in  which  the 
conftituent  parts  are  in  the  moH  effe#ual  proportion. 

The  cold  infufion,  which  can  be  made  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  by  agitation,  the  fpirituous  tin#ure  ;  and  the 
extra#,  are  likevvife  proper  in  this  refpe#.  For  co¬ 
vering  the  tafie,  different  patients  require  different  ve¬ 
hicles  ;  liquorice,  aromatics,  acids,  port  wine,  fmall 
beer,  porter,  milk,  butter-milk,  &c.  are  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  thofe  who  diflike  the  tafle  of  the  bark  it- 
felf,  vary  in  their  accounts  to  which  the  preference  is 
due  ;  or  it  may  be  given  in  form  of  ele#uary  with  cur¬ 
rant  jelly,  or  with  brandy  or  rum. 

Pra#itioners  have  differed  much  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  operation  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Some  have 
afcribed  its  virtues  entirely  to  a  Himulant  power.  But 
while  the  firongefi  and  moH  permanent  Himuli  have 
by  no  means  the  fame  effe#  with  bark  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  the  bark  itfelf  fhows  hardly  any  Himulant 
power,  either  from  its  a#ion  on  the  Homach,  or  on 
other  fenfible  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  From  its 
a# ion  on  dead  animal  fibres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  a  powerful  aHringent ;  and  from  its  good  ef- 
fe#s  in  certain  cafes  of  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  pre¬ 
fume  that  it  is  a  Hill  more  powerful  tonic.  To  this 
tonic  power  fume  think  that  its  a#ion  as  an  antifeptic 
is  to  be  entirely  attributed  ;  but  that,  independently  , 

of  this,  it  has  a  very  powerful  effe#  in  refiffing  the 
feptic  procefs  to  which  animal  fubflances  are  naturally 
fubje#ed,  appears  beyond  all  difpute,  from  its  effe#s 
in  refilling  putrefa#ion,  not  only  in  dead  animal  fo- 
lids,  but  even  in  animal  fluids,  when  entirely  detached 
from  the  living  body. 

But  although  it  be  admited  that  the  Peruvian  bark 
a#s  powerfully  as  an  aflringent,  as  a  tonic,  and  as  an 
antifeptic;  yet  thefe  principles  will  by  no  means  ex¬ 
plain  all  the  effe#s  derived  from  it  in  the  cure  of  dif¬ 
eafes.  And  accordingly,  from  no  artificial  combina¬ 
tion  in  which  thefe  powers  are  combined,  or  in  which 
they  exifl  even  to  a  higher  degree,  can  the  good  con- 
fequences  refulting  from  Peruvian  bark  be  obtained. 

Many  pra#itioners,  therefore,  are  difpofed  to  view  it 
as  a  fpecific.  If  by  a  fpecific  we  mean  an  infallible  re¬ 
medy,  it  cannot  indeed  be  confidered  as  entitled  to 
that  appellation  ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  very  powerful 
remedy,  of  the  operation  of  which  no  fatisfa#ory  ex¬ 
planation  has  yet  been  given,  it  may  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  be  denominated  a  fpecific.  But  whatever  its 
mode  of  operation  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  daily  employed  with  fuccefs  in  a  great  variety  of 
different  difeafes. 

It  was  firfl  introduced,  as  has  already  been  faid,  for 
the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  in  thefe,  when 
properly  exhibited,  it  rarely  fails  of  fuccefs.  Pra#i- 
tioners,  however,  have  differed  with  regard  to  the  beff 
mode  of  exhibition  ;  fome  prefer  giving  it  juft  before 
the  fit,  fome  during  the  fit,  others  immediately  after 
it.  Some  again,  order  it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce, 
between  the  fits  ;  the  dofe  being  the  more  frequent 
and  larger  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  fits  ;  and 
this  mode  of  exhibition,  although  it  may  perhaps 
fometimes  lead  to  the  employment  of  more  bark  than 
U  2 
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Cinchona.  *s  neceflary,  we  confider  as  upon  the  whole  preferable, 

- - v  from  being  beft  luited  to  mod  ftomachs.  The  requifite 

quantity  is  very  different  in  different  cafes  }  and  in 
many  vernal  intermittents  it  feems  even  hardly  necel- 
fary. 

It  often  pukes  or  purges,  and  fome times  oppreffes 
the  Homach.  Thefe,  or  any  other  effefts  that  may 
take  place,  are  to  be  counteracted  by  remedies  parti¬ 
cularly  appropriated  to  them.  Thus,  vomiting  is  of¬ 
ten  retrained  by  exhibiting  it  in  wine  ;  loofenefs,  by 
combining  it  with  opium }  and  oppreflion  at  ffomach, 
by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic.  But  unlefs  for  ob¬ 
viating  particular  occurrences,  it  is  more  fuccefsful 
when  exhibited  in  its  Ample  date  than  with  any  addi¬ 
tion  *,  and  there  feems  to  be  little  ground  for  believing 
that  its  powers  are  inereafed  by  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
or  any  other  additions  which  have  frequently  been 
made. 

It  is  now  given,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  difeafe,  without  previous  evacuations,  which,  with 
the  delay  of  the  bark,  or  under  dofes  of  it,  by  retard¬ 
ing  the  cure,  often  feem  to  induce  abdominal  inflam¬ 
mation,  fchirrus,  jaundice,  heCIic,  dropfy,  &c.  fymp- 
toms  formerly  imputed  to  the  premature  or  intempe¬ 
rate  ufe  of  the  bark,  but  which  are  beft  obviated  by  its 
early  and  large  ufe.  It  is  to  be  continued  not  only  till 
the  paroxyfms  ceafe,  but  till  the  natural  appetite, 
flrength,  and  complexion,  return.  Its  ufe  is  then  to 
be  gradually  left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals 
to  fecure  againfl  a  relapfe  ;  to  which,  however  unac¬ 
countable,  independently  of  the  recovery  of  vigour, 
there  often  feems  to  be  a  peculiar  difpofition,  and 
efpecially  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  eaft.  Al¬ 
though,  however,  mod  evacuants  conjoined  with  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents  are  rather  prejudicial 
than  other  wife,  yet  it  is  of  advantage,  previous  to  its 
life,  to  empty  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  the 
Homach  j  and  on  this  account  good  effe^ls  are  often 
obtained  trom  premifing  an  emetic. 

It  is  a  medicine  which  feems  not  only  fuited  to  both 
formed  and  latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  flate  of  fi¬ 
bre  on  which  all  rigidly  periodical  difeafes  feem  to  de¬ 
pend  ;  as  periodical  pain,  inflammation,  hemorrhagy, 
fpafm,  cough,  lofs  of  external  fenfe,  &lc. 

Bark  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all  continued  fevers  : 
at  the  fame  time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels 
clean,  and  to  promote  when  neceflary  the  evacuation  of 
redundant  bile  ;  always,  however,  fo  as  to  weaken  as 
little  as  poffible.  v 

In  confluent  fmall-pox,  it  promotes  languid  eruption 
and  fuppuratiun,  diminifhes  the  fever  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  it,  and  prevents  or  corredls  putrefcence 
and  gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  fore  throats  it  is  much  ufed,  as  it  is 
externally  and  internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gangrene. 

In  contagious  dyfentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it 
has  been  uled  by  the  mouth,  and  by  injection  with  and 
without  opium. 

In  all  thofe  hemorrhagies  called  pajjive ,  and  which 
it  is  allowed  all  hemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  become, 
and  likewife  in  other  inereafed  difeharges,  it  is  much 
ufed  ;  and  in  certain  undefined  cafes  of  haemoptyfis, 
fome  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  effe&ual  when  joined 
with  an  abforbenf. 

It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  difpofition  to  nervous  and 
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convulfive  difeafes}  and  fome  have  great  confidence  in  Ciichona 
it  joined  with  fulphurie  acid,  in  cafes  of  phthifis,  || 
fcrophula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  rickets,  feurvy,  and  ^ineas- 
in  Hates  of  convaiefcence.  y— 

In  thefe  cafes  in  general,  notwithflanding  the  ufe 
of  the  acid,  it  is  proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a  milk  diet. 

In  dropfy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  local 
affection,  it  is  often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diu¬ 
retics,  or  other  evacuants  j  and  by  its  early  exhibition 
after  the  water  is  once  drawn  ofl,  or  even  begins  to 
be  freely  difeharged,  a  frefh  accumulation  is  prevented* 
and  a  radical  cure  obtained.  In  obftinate  venereal 
cafes,  particularly  thofe  which  appear  under  the  form 
of  pains  in  the  bones,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  often  fuc- 
cefsfully  fubjoiued  to  mercury,  or  even  given  in  con¬ 
junction  with  it. 

CINC1NNAI  US,  the  Roman  dilator,  was  taken 
from  the  plough,  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
conful,  in  which  office  he  xeftored  public  tranquillity, 
and  then  returned  to  his  rural  employments.  Being 
called  foith  a  fecund  time  to  be  didlator,  he  conquered 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  refufing  all  rewards,  reti¬ 
red  again  to  his  farm,  after  he  had  been  diClator  only 
16  days.  The  fame  circum fiance  occurred  once  more 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  376  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrifl. 

Order  of  ClNCINNATUS,  or  the  Cincinnati ,  a  fociety 
which  was  efiablilhed  in  America  foon  after  the 
peace,  and  confifls  of  the  generals  and  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  This  inftitu- 
tion,  called  after  the  name  of  the  Roman  diClator 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  was  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  revolution,  the  friend- 
flnpof  the  officers,  and  the  union  of  the  flates }  and 
alio  to  raife  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  and 
orphans,  whofe  hufbands  and  fathers  had  fallen  during 
the  war,  and  for  their  defendants.  The  fociety  was 
fubdividtd  into  Hate  focieties,  which  were  to  meet  on 
the  4th  of  July,  and  with  other  bufinefc  depute  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  members  to  convene  annually  in  general 
meetings.  The  members  of  the  inflitution  were  to  be 
diltinguifhed  by  wearing  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the 
defign  of  the  fociety  }  and  the  honours  and  advantages 
were  to  be  hereditary  in  the  eldefl  male  heirs,  and  in 
default  of  male  iflue,  in  the  collateral  male  heirs.  Ho¬ 
norary  members  were  to  be  admitted,  but  without  the 
heieditaiy  advantages  of  the  fociety  }  and  provided  • 
their  number  ihould  never  exceed  the  ratio  of  one.  to 
four  of  the  officers  or  their  defendants.  Though  the 
apparent  defigns  of  this  fociety  were  harmlefs  and 
honourable,  it  did  not  efcape  popular  jealoufy.  Views 
of  a  deeper  nature  were  imputed  to  the  framers,  and 
the  inHitution  was  ^enfured  and  oppofed  as  giving, 
birth  to  a  military  nobility,  of  a  dangerous  ariHocratic 
power,  which  might  ultimately  prove  ruinous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  new  empire.  But  the  principal  ground' 
of  apprehenfion  was  the  luppofed  right  of  inheritance 
connected  with  this  honour  to  render  it  hereditary  ; 
which,  however,  has  been  given  up  and  totally  de¬ 
claimed  by  the  fociety. 

CINCTURE,  in  A rchiteSiure ,  a  ring,  lift,  or  orlo, 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  (haft  of  a  column,  fe- 
parating  the  ftiaft  at  one  end  from  the  bafe,  and  at  the 
other  from  the  capital. 

CINEAb,  a  XhefTalian,  minifter  and  friend  to  Pyr¬ 
rhus- 
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Cineas  rhus  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  font  to  Rome  by  bis 
(I  matter  to  fue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  however,  could 
Cinnabar.  not  f)btain.  He  told  Pyrrhus  that  the  Roman  fenate 
was  a  venerable  affcmbly  of  kings  5  and  obferved,  that 
to  fight  with  them  was  to  fight  againft  another  Hy¬ 
dra.  He  was  of  fuch  a  retentive  memory,  that  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  could  call  every  fenator  and' 
knight  by  his  name. 

*  CINERITIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  different 
fubftances,  on  account  of  their  refembling  attics  either 
in  colour  or  confidence  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain  has  fometimes  got  this  epithet. 

CINNA,  L.  Corn,  a  Roman  who  oppreffed  the 
republic  with  his  cruelties.  He  was  banifhed  by  Oc¬ 
tavius  for  attempting  to  make  the  fugitive  (laves  free. 
He  joined  himfelf  with  Marius,  and  with  him  at  the 
head  of  the  ttaves  he  defeated  his  enemies  and  made 
himfelf  conful  even  to  a  fourth  time.  He  maffacred  fo 
many  citizens  at  Rome,  that  his  name  became  odious, 
and  one  of  his  officers  affaffinated  him  at  Ancona,  as  he 
was  preparing  war  againft  Sylla. 

CiNNA,  C.  HelviuSy  a  poet  intimate  with  Caefar. 
He  went  to  attend  the  obfequies  of  Caefar,  and  being 
mittaken  by  the  populace  for  the  other  Cinna,  he  was 
torn  to  pieces. —  Alfo  a  grandfon  of  Pompey’s.  He 
confpired  again  ft  Auguftus,  who  pardoned  him,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  moft  intimate  friends.  He  was 
conful  A.  U.  C.  758,  and  made  Auguftus  his  heir. 

CINNABAR,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  is  either  native  or 
fa&itious. 

The  native  cinnabar  is  an  ore  of  quickfilver,  mode¬ 
rately  compa<R,  very  heavy,  and  of  an  elegant  ftriated 
red  colour.  See  Mineralogy  Index . 

FaBitious  cinnabar  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  ful- 
phur  fublimed,  and  thus  reduced  into  a  fine  red  glebe. 
The  beft  is  of  a  high  colour,  and  full  of  fibres  like 
needles.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

The  chief  ufe  of  cinnabar  is  for  painting.  Although 
the  body  is  compofed  of  fulphur,  which  is  of  a  light 
colour,  and  mercury,  which  is  white  as  filver,  it  is  ne- 
verthelefs  of  an  exceeding  ftrong  red  colour.  Lumps 
of  it  are  of  a  deep  brown  red  without  brilliancy  ) 
but  when  the  too  great  intenfity  of  its  colour  is  di- 
minifhed  by  bruifing  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  parts, 
(which  is  a  method  cenerally  uftd  to  kffrn  the  in¬ 
tenfity  of  ail  colours),  the  red  of  the  cinnabar  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  exalted,  flame- coloured,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  vivid  and  brilliant  ;  in  this  ftate  it  is  called 
vermilion. 

Cinnabar  is  often  employed  as  an  internal  medicine. 
Hoffman  greatly  recommends  it  as  a  fedative  and  an- 
tifpafmodic,  and  Stahl  makes  it  an  ingredient  in  his 
temperant  powder.  Other  intelligent  phyficians  deny 
that  cinnabar  taken  internally  has  any  medicinal  qua¬ 
lity.  Their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  infolubility  of 
this  fubftance  in  any  raenftruum.  This  queftion  con¬ 
cerning  its  internal  utility  cannot  be  decided  without 
further  refearches  and  experiments  *,  but  cinnabar  is 
certainly  ufed  with  fuecefs  to  procure  a  mercurial  fu¬ 
migation,  when  that  method  of  cure  is  proper  in  vene¬ 
real  difeafes.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  burnt  in  an  open 
fire  on  red-hot  coals,  by  which  the  mercury  is  difenga- 
ged  and  forms  vapours,  which,  being  applied  to  the 
body  of  the  deceafed  perfon,  penetrate  through  the 
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pores  of  the  {kin,  and  produce  effc6k  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Cinnabar 
mercury  adminiftered  by  fri&ion.  II 

CINNAMON,  the  bark  of  two  fpecies  of  laurus. 

The  true  cinnamon  is  from  the  laurus  cinnamomum  ;  ■  * 

and  the  bafe  cinnamon,  which  is  often  fold  for  the 
true,  is  from  the  laurus  caffia.  See  Laurus,  Botany 
Index . 

ClNN AMON-Water^  u  made  by  diftilling  the  bark 
firft  infuftd  in  alcohol,  brandy,  or  white-wine. 

Clove  CINNAMON ,  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Brazil,  which  is  often  fubftituted  for  real  cloves. 

White  CINNAMON ,  called  alfo  Winter's  barky  is  the 
bark  of  a  tree  frequent  in  the  ifles  of  St  Domingo, 
Guadaloupe,  &c.  of  a  fharp  biting  tafte  like  pepper. 

Some  ufe  it  inftead  of  nutmeg  j  and  in  medicine  it  is 
efteemed  a  ftomachic  and  antifcorbutic.  See  Ca^ 

NELLA. 

CINNAMUS,  a  Greek  hiftorian,  wrote  a  hiftory 
of  the  eaftern  empire  during  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Manuel  Commenes,  from  1118  to  1143.  His  ftyl«  is 
reckoned  the  beft  of  the  modern  Greek  authors.  He 
died  after  1 1  83. 

CINNERETH,  Cinereth,  Chinnerethy  (Mofes)  ; 
or  Gennefarethy  in  Ancient  Geographyy  a  lake  of  the 
Lower  Galilee,  called  the  Sea  of  Galileey  (Matthew)  ; 
ofTiberiuSy  (John).  Its  name  Gennefareth  is  from  a 
fmall  cognominal  diftrict  upon  it.  In  breadth  40  fta- 
dia,  in  length  140.  The  water  frefh  and  fit  to  drink, 
and  abounding  in  fifh. 

CINQUEFOIL,  in  Botany.  See  Potentilla. 

CINQUE-Ports,  five  havens  that  lie  on  the  eaft 
part  of  England,  towards  France  j  thus  called  by  way' 
of  eminence  on  account  of  their  fuperior  importance, 
as  having  been  thought  by  our  kings  to  merit  a  parti- 
cular  regard  for  their  prefervatiun  againft  invafton. 

Hence  they  have  a  particular  policy,  and  are  governed 
by  a  keeper  with  the  title  of  Lord-warden  of  the 
Cinque-ports. 

Camden  tells  us,  that  William  the  Conqueror  firft 
appointed  a  warden  of  the  Cinque-ports  \  but  King 
John  firft  granted  them  their  privileges,  and  that  up¬ 
on  condition  they  ftiould  provide  80  ffiips  at  their 
own  charge  for  40  days,  as  often  as  the  king  fhould 
have  occafion  in  the  wars,  he  being  then  ftraitened  for 
a  navy  to  recover  Normandy. 

The  five  port1,  are  Haftings,  Romney,  Hythe, 

Dover,  and  Sandwich. — Thorn  tells  us,  that  Ha¬ 
ftings  provided  21  veffels,  and  in  each  veffel  21  men. 

To  this  port  belong  Seaford,  Pevenfey,  Hedney,  Win- 
clielfea,  Rye,  Hamine,  Wakefbourn,  Creneth,  and 
Forthclipe. — Romney  provided  five  (hips,  and  in  each 
24  men.  To  this  belonged  Bromlial,  Lyde,  Ofwar- 
ftone,  Dangemares,  and  Romenhal. — Hythe  furnifhed 
feven  (hips,  and  in  each  21  feamen.  To  this  belongs 
Weftmeath. — Dover  the  fame  number  as  Haftings.  To 
this  belongs  Folkfton,  Feverffiam,  and  Marge. — Laft- 
ly,  Sandwich  furnifhed  the  fame  with  Hythe.  To 
this  belong  Fordiwic,  Reculver,  Serre,  and  Deal. 

The  privileges  granted  to  them  in  confequenee  of 
thefe  fervices  were  very  great.  Amongfl  others,  they 
were  each  of  them  to  fend  two  barons  to  reprefent 
them  in  parliament ;  their  deputies  were  to  bear  the 
canopy  over  the  king’s  head  at  the  time  of  his  coro¬ 
nation,  and  to  dine  at  the  uppermoft  table  in  the ' 

great ; 
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Cirque-  great  hall  on  his  right  hand  ;  to  be  exempted  from  fub-  the  ciphers  are  intended.  Thefe  are  frequently  ufed  cipher 

-Forts  fidies  and  other  aids  ;  their  heirs  to  be  free  from  per-  on  feals,  coaches,  and  other  moveables. — Anciently, ——v- 

.11  fonal  wardftiip,  notwithftanding  any  tenure*,  to  be  merchants  and  tradefmen  were  not  allowed  to  bear 

— ‘rP  er’  impleaded  in  their  own  towns,  and  not  elfewhere  j  not  arms  :  in  lieu  thereof,  they  bore  their  ciphers,  or  the 

to  be  liable  to  tolls  &c.  initial  letters  of  their  names,  artfully  interwoven  about 


The  Cinque- ports  give  the  following  titles  :  Ha- 
ftings,  a  barony  to  the  ancient  family  ot  Huntington  : 
Romney,  to  the  Marlhams  :  Dover,  new  barony,  to  a 
branch  of  the  York  family  ;  formerly  a  dukedom  (now 
extinCt)  to  the  Queenfberry  family:  Sandwich,  an 
earldom  to  a  branch  of  the  Montagues. 

CINTRA,  a  cape  and  mountain  of  Portugal,  in  the 
rovince  of  Eftremadura,  ufually  called  the  Rock  of  Lif- 
on.  It  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Tajo  $  and  there  is  a  town  of  the  fame  name  fitu- 
ated  thereon.  W.  Long.  10.  1 5.  N.  Lat.  59.  O. 

CINUS,  or  Cynus,  a  famous  civilian  of  Piftoia  in 
the  14th  century.  His  commentary  on  the  Code  was 
finifhed  in  1313  ;  he  alfo  wrote  on  fome  parts  of  the 
Digeft.  He  was  no  lefs  famous  for  his  Italian  poems, 
and  is  ranked  among  thofe  who  firft  gave  graces  to  the 
Tufcan  lyric  poetry. 

CINYRA,  in  the  Jewifti  antiquities,  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument.  This,  and  the  Hebrew  cinnor,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  tranflated  cither  a,  lyra ,  or  pfallerium ,  are  the 
fame.  It  was  made  of  wood,  and  was  played  on  in  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem.  Jofephus  fays  that  the  cinyra  of 
the  temple  had  ten  firings,  and  that  it  was  touched 
with  a  bow.  In  another  place  he  fays  that  Solomon 
made  a  great  number  of  them  with  a  precious  kind  of 
metal  called  eleilrum ,  wherein  he  contradicts  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  inform  us  that  Solomon’s  cinnors  were 
made  of  wood. 

CINYRAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of  Cyprus, 
fon  of  Paphus.  He  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  called  Myrrha.  Myrrha  fell  in  love 
■\tith  her  father,  and  in  the  abfence  of  her  mother  fhe 
introduced  herfelf  into  his  bed  by  means  of  her  nurfe. 
Cinyras  had  by  her  a  fon  called  Adonis  ;  and  when  he 
knew  the  inceft  he  had  committed,  he  attempted  to 
ftab  his  daughter,  who  efcaped  his  purfuit  and  fled  to 
Arabia,  where,  after  Che  had  brought  forth,  fhe  was 
changed  into  a  tree  which  ftill  bears  her  name.  .Ciny¬ 
ras,  according  to  fome,  {tabbed  himfelf. 

CION,  or  C  YON,  in  Gardening ,  a  young  (hoot, 
fprout,  or  fprlg,  put  forth  by  a  tree.  Grafting  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  application  of  the  cion  of  one  plant  up¬ 
on  the  flock  of  another.  To  produce  a  flock  of  cions' 
for  grafting,  planting,  &c.  the  .gardeners  fometimes 
cutoff  the  bodies  of  trees  a  little  above  the  ground, 
and  only  leave  a  flump  or  root  {landing :  the  redun¬ 
dant  fap  will  not  fail  next  fpring  to  put  forth  a  great 
njumber  of  ftioots.  In  drefiing  dwarf-trees,  a  great  many 
cions  are  to  be  cut  off. 

CIOTAT,  a  fea-port  town  of  Provence  in  France  •, 
famous  for  Mufcadine  wine.  It  is  feated  on  the  bay  of 
Laquea,  between  Marfeilles  and  Toulon  j  and  the  har¬ 
bour  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  fort.  E.  Long.  5.  30. 
N-  Lat.  43.  10. 

CIPHER,  or  Cypher,  one  of  the  Arabic  charac¬ 
ters  or  figures  ufed  in  computation,  formed  thus,  o. 
See  Arithmetic. 

‘  Cipher  is  alfo  a  kind  of  enigmatic  character  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  letters  interwoven,  which  are  general¬ 
ly  the  initial  letters  of  the  perfons  names  for  whom 
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a  crofs,  of  which  we  have  divers  infiances  on  tombs, 

&.c.  See  Device. 

Cipher,  denotes  likewife  certain  fecret  characters 
difguifed  and  varied,  ufed  in  writing  letters  that  con¬ 
tain  fome  fecret,  not  to  be  underrtood  but  by  thofe  be¬ 
tween  whom  the  cipher  is  agreed  on. 

De  la  Guilletiere,  in  his  Lacedaemon  ancient  and  mo - 
dern,  endeavours  to  make  the  ancient  Spartans  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher.  Their  feylala, 
according  to  him,  was  the  firft  {ketch  of  this  myfieri- 
ous  art :  thefe  fcytalae  were  two  rollers  of  wood,  of 
equal  length  and  thicknefs  ;  one  of  them  kept  by  the 
ephori,  the  other  by  the  general  of  the  army  fent  on 
any  expedition  againft  the  enemy.  Whenfoever  thofe 
magiflrates  would  fend  any  fecret  orders  to  the  general, 
they  took  a  flip  of  parchment,  and  rolled  it  very  juftly 
about  the  fcytala  which  they  had  referved,  and  in  this 
ftate  wrote  their  intentions,  which  appeared  perfeCt  and 
confiftent  while  the  parchment  continued  on  the  roll : 
when  taken  off,  the  writing  was  maimed,  and  without 
connexion,  but  was  eafily  retrieved  by  the  general,  up¬ 
on  his  applying  it  to  his  fcytala. 

Polybius  fays,  that  Aineas  TaClitus,  2000  years  ago, 
collected  together  20  different  manners  of  writing  fo 
as  not  to  be  underrtood  by  any  but  thofe  in  the  fecret  j 
part  whereof  were  invented  by  himfelf,  and  part  ufed 
before  his  time. — Trithemius,  Cap.  Porta,  Vigenere, 
and  P.  Niceron,  have  written  exprefsly  on  the  lubjeCt 
of  ciphers. 

As  the  writing  of  cipher  is  become  an  art,  fo  is  the 
reading  or  unravelling  thereof,  called  deciphering. — The 
rules  of  deciphering  are  different  in  different  languages. 
By  obferving  the  following,  you  will  foon  make  out 
any  common  cipher  written  in  Englirti. 

1.  Ooferve  the  letters  or  characters  that  moft  fre¬ 
quently  occur,  and  fet  them  down  for  the  fix  vowels, 
including  y,  and  of  thefe  the  moft  frequent  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  e,  and  the  leaft  frequent  u. 

2.  The  vowels  that  moft  frequently  come  together 
are  ea  and  ou. 

3.  The  confonant  moft  common  at  the  end  of  words 
is  /,  and  the  next  frequent  r  and  t. 

.  .4.  When  two  fimilar  characters  come  together,  they 
are  moft  likely  to  be  the  confonants^  /,  or  s,  or  the 
vowels  e  or  0. 

5.  The  letter  that  precedes  or  follows  two  fimilar 
characters  is  either  a  vowel,  or  /,  m ,  n,  or  r. 

6.  In  deciphering,  begin  with  the  words  that  confift 
of  a  Angle  letter,  which  will  be  either  a,  /,  0,  or  <&P. 

7.  Then  take  the.  words  of  two  letters,  one  of  which 
will  be  a  vowel.  Of  thefe  Words  the  moft  frequent  are, 
an,  to ,  be ,  by,  of  on,  or,  no,  Jo,  as,  at,  if,  in,  is,  it,  he , 
me,  my,  us,  we,  am. 

8.  In  word--  of  three  letters  there  are  moft  common¬ 
ly  two  confonants.  Of  thefe  words  the  moft  frequent 
are,  the ,  and,  not,  but,  yet,  for,  tho‘> rhow,  why,  all ,  you, 
fhe,  his,  her ,  our,  who,  may,  can,  did,  was,  are,  has,  had , 
let,  one,  two ,  fx,  ten,  .is’c. — Some  of  thefe,  or  thofe  of 
two  letters,  will  be  found  in  every  fentence. 

9.  The  moft  common' words  of  four  letters  are,  this, 

that , 
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Cipher,  that ,  then,  thus ,  with ,  when, from,  here,  fame,  tnofi,  none , 
they,  them ,  whom,  mine,  y our,  f elf,  muf,  will,  have,  been, 
were,  four,  five,  nine ,  &c. 

10.  The  moft  ufaal  words  of  five  letters,  are,  ///«>, 
thcJe,  thofe,  which,  where ,  while,  fince,  there,  /hall,  might, 
could,  would,  ought,  three,  feven,  eight,  &c. 

1 1.  Words  of  two  or  more  fyllables  frequently  begin 
with  double  confonants,  or  with  a  prepofition  ;  that  is, 
a  vowel  joined  with  one  or  more  confonants.  The  moft 
common  double  confonants  are  bl,  br,  dr,  fi,fr ,  gl,  gr, 
ph ,  />/,  pr ,Jh,Jb,fp,fi,  th,  tr,  wh,  wr ,  &c.  and  the  moft 
common  prepofitions  are  com ,  con,  de,  dis,  ex,  im,  in, 
int,  mis ,  per,  pre,  pro,  re,fub,fup,  un,  &c, 

12.  The  double  confonants  moft  frequent  at  the  end 
of  long  words,  are  ck,  Id,  If,  mn,  nd,  ng,  rl,  rm,  rn,  rp, 
rt,  fn,fi,  xt,  &c.  and  the  moft  common  terminations 
are  ed,  en,  er,  es,  et ,  ing,  ly,fon,fion,  tion,  able,  ence,  ent, 
men t,  full \  left ,  nefs,  &e. 

On  Plate  CXLIV.  in  Vol.  V.  fig.  y,  is  given  an 
example  of  a  cipher  wrote  in  arbitrary  characters  as  is 
commonly  praftifed.  It  will  be  eafily  deciphered  by 
obferving  the  rules  :  but  when  the  characters  are  all 
placed  clofe  together,  as  in  the  example  fig.  8.  and  as 
they  always  fhould  be,  the  deciphering  is  much  more 
difficult. 

To  decipher  a  writing  of  this  fort,  you  muft  firft 
look  for  thofe  characters  that  moft  frequently  occur, 
and  fet  them  down  for  vowels  as  before.  Then  ob- 
ferve  the  fimilar  characters  that  come  together  ;  but 
you  muft  remember  that  two  fuch  characters  may 
here  belong  to  two  words.  You  are  next  to  remember 
the  combinations  of  two  or  three  characters  that  are 
moft  frequent;  which  will  be  fome  of  the  words  in 
the  feventb  and  eighth  of  the  foregoing  rules;  and  by 
obferving  the  other  rules,  you  will  infallibly  difeover, 
with  time  and  attention,  any  cipher  wrote  on  thefe 
principles. 

When  the  words  are  wrote  all  clofe  together,  if 
the  key  to  the  cipher  were  to  be  changed  every  word, 
according  to  a  regular  method  agreed  on  between  the 
parties,  as  might  be  done  by  either  of  the  methods 
mentioned  in  N°  II.  below,  with  very  little  additional 
trouble,  the  writing  would  then  be  extremely  difficult 
to  decipher.  The  longer  any  letter  written  in  cipher 
is,  the  more  eafy  it  is  to  decipher,  as  then  the  repe¬ 
titions  of  the  characters  and  combinations  are  the  more 
frequent. 

>  The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  two  foregoing 
ciphers,  in  which  we  have  inverted  the  order  of  the 
words  and  letters,  that  they  who  are  defirous  of  trying 
their  talent  at  deciphering,  mav  not,  inadvertently, 
read  the  explanation  before  the  cipher. 

enil  eno  ton  dna  shtnom  elohw  eerht,  suoidifrep 
dna  leurc  o  noituac  &:  ecnedurp  fo  klat  Hi w  uoy  :  on, 
rotiart,  tcelgen  &.  ecnereffidni  si  ti.  vJtrohs  rettel  a  em 
dnes  ot  snaem  emof  dnif'rehtie,  traeh  eht  morf  semoc 
ti  taht  ees  em  tel  &,  erom  ecaf  ym  ees  ot  erab  reven  ro. 

evlewt  fo  ruoh  eht  ta  thgin  siht,  ledatic  eht  fo  etag 
eht  erofeb  elbmefia  Hi vv  sdneirf  ruo  11a.  ruoh  eht  ot 
lautenup  eb  :  deraperp  llew  emoc  dna,  ytrebil  ruoy 
niager  ot,  ylevarb  eid  ro.  thgin  eht  si  siht,  su  stkam 
relitie  taht,  etiuq  su  seodnu  ro. 

Contrivances  for  communicating  intelligence  by  Cipher. 

I.  By  means  of  a  pack  of  cards .  The  parties  muft  pre- 


vioufiy  agree  in  what  manner  the  cards  ffiall  be  firft  cipher, 
placed,  and  then  how  they  (hall  be  ffiuffled.  Thus  fup-  ' — 
pole  the  cards  are  to  be  firft  placed  in  the  order  as  here¬ 
after  follows,  and  then  ffiufHed  by  taking  off  3  from  the 
top,  putting  the  next  2  over  them,  and  the  following  3 
under  them  *,  and  fo  alternately.  Therefore  the  par-*  By  ftmf- 
ty  who  fends  the  cipher  firft  writes  the  contents  of  itflinS  !he 
on  a  feparate  paper,  and  then  copies  the  firft  32  letters cards  5n  th,s 
on  the  cards,  by  writing  one  letter  on  every  card  ;  he  Sejrew’iU 
then  ffiuffles  them  in  the  manner  deferibed,  and  writes  remain  on- 
the  fecond  32  letters  :  he  fhuffles  them  a  fecond  time,  2  t0  Put 
and  writes  the  third  32  letters,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  An|lrKlerat 
example  will  make  this  plain.  Suppofe  the  letter  to  belaft’ 
as  follows. 

I  am  in  full  march  to  relieve  you  ;  within '  three  days 
I  Jhall  be  with  you.  If  the  ene\my  in  the  mean  time 
Jhould  make  an  q/J'au\lt,  remember  what  you  owe  to  your 
country,  to  your  family ,  and  yourfelf  Live  with  ho\nour , 
or  die  with  glory . 


Order  of  the  cards  before 
the  ift  fhuffle. 

Ace  fpades 

i  a  d  u  y  i 

Ten  diamonds 

a  l  e  u  l 

Eight  hearts 

m  l  rn  0  i  u 

King  fpades 

1  s  u  m  l 

Nine  clubs 

n  h  l  e  0 

Seven  diamonds 

f  b  m  r  i 

Nine  diamonds 

u  a  a  c  t  n 

Ace  clubs 

l  w  k  r  y  i 

Knave  hearts 

l  s  e  e  a  e 

Seven  fpades 

mi  a r m w 

Ten  clubs 

a  i  t  h  e  r 

Ten  hearts 

r  r  h  0  f 

Queen  fpades 

c  h  e  e  i 

E<ght  diamonds 

h  a  h  y  w 

Eight  clubs 

t  y  0  0  0  l 

Seven  hearts 

0  y  a  0  h  0 

Queen  clubs 

r  0  n  u  y  k 

Nine  fpades 

e  u  2  y  f  y 

King  hearts 

l  e  t  e  u  0 

Queen  diamonds 

i  d  s  0  e 

Eight  Ipades 

e  i  n  w  s  0 

Knave  clubs 

v  fa  n  t  g 

Seven  clubs 

e  t  s  l  y 

Ace  hearts 

y  r  e  b  r 

Nine  hearts 

0  l  n  w  0  t 

Ace  diamonds  . 

u  h  s  t  <b*  d 

Knave  fpades 

w  l  m  a  l 

Ten  fpades 

ley  t  r  r 

King  diamonds 

t  t  1  b  u  r 

Queen  hearts 

h  h  mm  u 

King  clubs 

i  n  a  t  h 

Knave  diamnods 

n  e  u  r  0 

The  perfon  that  receives  thefe  cards  firft  places  them 
in  the  order  agreed  on,  and  tranferibes  the  firft  letter 
on  every  card.  He  then  ffiuffles  them,  according  to 
order,  and  tranferibes  the  fecond  letter  on  each  card. 
He  ffioffles  them  a  fecond  time,  and  tranferibes  the 
third  letter,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

If  the  cards  were  to  be  ffiufHed  the  fecond  time  by 
threes  and  fours,  the  third  time  by  twos  and  tours,  &c. 
it  would  make  the  cipher  ftill  more  difficult  to  diico- 


ver : 
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Cipher,  ver  :  though  as  all  ciphers  depend  on  the  combination 
■'  of  letters,  there  are  fcarce  any  that  may  not  be  decipher¬ 
ed  with  time  and  pains ;  as  we  fhali  (how  further  on. 
Thofe  ciphers  are  the  beft  that  are  by  their  nature  mod 
free  from  fufpicion  of  being  ciphers  ;  as  for  example, 
if  the  letters  were  there  written  with  fympathetic  ink, 
the  cards  might  then  pafs  for  a  common  pack. 

II.  By  a  dial.  On  a  piece  of  fquare  pafteboard 
ABCD,  fig.  3.  4.  draw  the  circle  EFGH,  and  divide 
it  into  26  equal  parts,  in  each  of  which  muft  be  writ¬ 
ten  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

On  the  infide  of  this  there  mull  be  another  circle  of 
pafteboard,  ILMN,  moveable  round  the  centre  O,  and 
the  extremity  of  this  muft  be  divided  into  the  fame 
number  of  equal  parts  as  the  other.  On  this  alfo  muft 
be  written  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which,  however, 
need  not  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  order.  The  perfon  with 
whom  you  correfpond  muft  have  a  fimilar  dial,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  your  letter  you  muft  put  any  two  letters 
that  anfwer  to  each  other  when  you  have  fixed  the  dial. 

Exam.  Suppofe  you  would  write  as  follows  :  “  If 
you  will  come  over  to  us,  you  fnall  have  a  penfion,  and 
you  may  ftill  make  a  fham  oppofition.”  You  begin 
.with  the  letters  Ma,  which  (how  how  the  dial  is  fixed  : 
then  for  If  you ,  you  write  un  juc ,  and  fo  for  the  reft, 
as  you  fee  at  fig.  6. 

The  fame  intention  may  be  anfwered  by  a  ruler,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  lower  part  made 
to  Hide  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  upper  part  muft  contain 
two  alphabets  in  fucceflion,  that  feme  letter  of  that  part 
may  conftantly  correfpond  to  one  in  the  lower  part. 
The  divifions  ftanding  dire£tly  over  each  other  in  a 
ftraight  line  will  be  much  more  obvious  than  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle.  Or  two  ftraight  piecys  of 
pafteboard  regularly  divided,  the  one  containing  a  fin- 
gle,  and  the  other  a  double  alphabet,  would  anfwer  ex- 
a&ly  the  fame  purpofe.  I11  this  cafe  a  blank  fpace  may 
be  left  at  each  end  of  the  fingle  alphabet,  and  one  or 
two  weights  being  placed  on  both  the  pieces  will  keep 
therp  fteady. 

III.  The  correfponditjg  fpaces.  Take  two  pieces  of 
pafteboard  or  ftiff  paper,  through  which  you  muft  cut 
long  fquares,  at  different  diftances,  as  you  will  fee  in 
the  following  example.  One  of  thefe  pieces  you  keep 
yourfelf,  and  the  other  you  give  to  your  correspondent. 
When  you  would  fend  him  any  fecret  intelligence,  you 
lay  the  pafteboard  upon  a  paper  of  the  fame  fize,  and 
in  the  fpaces  cut  out,  you  write  what  you  would  have 
underftood  by  him  only,  and  then  fill  up  {he  interme¬ 
diate  fpaces  with  fomewhat  that  makes  with  thofe  words 
a  different  fenfe. 

jY  (hall  be]  much  obliged  to  you,  as  reading  (  alone  | 
.engages  my  attention  |at|  prefent,  if  you  will  lend  me 
any  one  of  the  |eight|  volumes  of  the  Spectator.  I 
hope  you  will  excufe  |  this)  freedom,  but  for  a  winter’s 
jevening]  I  jdontf  know  a  better  entertainment.  If  I 
jfailj  to  return  it  foon,  never  truft  me  for  the  time 
|to  come. | 

A  paper  of  this  fort  may  be  placed  four  different 
ways,  either  by  putting  the  bottom  at  the  top,  or  by 
(turning  it  over  ;  and  by  thefe  means  the  fuperfluous 


words  may  be  the  more  eafily  adapted  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  others. 

This  is  a  very  eligible  cipher,  as  it  is  free  from  fu¬ 
fpicion,  but  it  will  only  do  for  (hort  meffages  ;  for  if 
the  fpaces  be  frequent,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make 
the  concealed  and  obvious  meanings  agree  together  ; 
and  if  the  fenfe  be  not  clear,  the  writing  will  be  liable 
to  fufpicion. 

IV.  The  Tfwjical  cipher.  The  conftruftion  of  this 
cipher  is  fimilar  to  that  of  N°  II.  The  circle  EFGH 
(fig*  3*)  to  be  divided  into  twenty-fix  equal  parts  ; 
in  each  part  there  muft  be  written  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  on  the  anterior  circle  ILMN, 
moveable  round  the  centre  O,  there  is  to  be  the  fame 
number  of  divifions  :  the  circumference  of  the  inner- 
circle  muft  be  ruled  in  the  manner  of  a  mufic  paper  ; 
and  in  each  divilion  there  is  to  be  placed  a  note,  dif¬ 
fering  either  in  figure  or  pofition.  Laftly,  within  the 
mufical  lines  place  the  three  keys,  and  on  the  outer 
circle,  the  figures  that  are  commonly  ufed  to  denote 
the  time. 

Then  provide  yourfelf  with  a  ruled  paper,  and  place 
one  of  the  keys,  as  fuppofe  that  of  ge  re  fol ,  againft  the 
time  two-fourths  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  which 
will  inform  your  correfpondent  how  to  fix  his  circle. 
You  then  copy  the  notes  that  anfwer  to  the  feveral  let* 
ters  of  the  words  you  intend  to  write,  in  the  manner 
expreffed  at  fig.  5. 

A  cipher  of  this  fort  may  be  made  more  difficult  to 
difeover  by  frequently  changing  the  key,  and  that  will 
not  in  the  leaft  embarrafs  the  reader.  You  may  like- 
wife  add  the  mark  %  or  ])  to  the  note  that  begins  a 
word,  which  will  make  it  more  eafy  to  read,  and  at 
the.  fame  time  give  the  mufic  a  more  natural  afpeft. 
This  cipher  is  preferable  to  that  of  N°  II.  above,  as  it 
may  be  inclofed  in  a  letter  about  common  affairs,  and 
pafs  unfufpecled. 

CIPUS,  in  antiquity,  a  low  column,  with  an  inferip- 
tion,  ere&ed  on  the  high  roads,  or  other  places,  to  (how 
the  way  to  travellers  ;  to  ferve  as  a  boundary  ;  to  mark 
the  grave  of  a  deceafed  perfon,  &c. 

CIR,  St,  a  village  of  France,  two  miles  from  Ver- 
failles,  which  was  remarkable  for, a  nunnery  founded 
by  Louis  XIV.  The  nuns  were  obliged  to  take  care 
of  the  education  of  250  girls,  who  could  prove  their 
families  to  have  been  noble  from  the  4th  generation  on 
the  father’s  fide.  They  could  not  enter  before  7,  nor 
after  12  years  of  age;  and  they  continued  till  they 
were  20  years  and  three  months  old.  The  houfe  was 
formerly  a  mod  magnificent  firudture. 

CIRC/EA,  Enchanter’s  Night-shade.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

CIRCASSIA,  a  large  country  of  Afia,  fituated  be* 
tween  45  and  50  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  of  eaft  longitude.  It  is  bounded  by 
Ruffia  on  the  north  ;  by  Afiracan  and  the  Cafpian  fea 
on  the  eaft  ;  by  Georgia  and  Dagiftan  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  river  Don,  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  the  Black 
fea,  on  the  weft.  This  country  has  long  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  women  ;  and 
here  it  was  that  the  practice  of  inoculating  for  the 
fmallpox  firft  began.  Terki,  the  principal  city,  is 
feated  in  a  very  fpacious  plain,  very  fwampy,  towards 
the  fea-fide,  in  430  23'  north  latitude  :  it  is  about 
three  werfts  in  compafs,  tv  ell  fortified  with  ramparts 

and 
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Circaffia.  an^  badions  in  the  modern  dyle,  well  dored  with 
— v— '  cannon,  and  has  always  a  confiderable  garrifon  in  it, 
under  the  command  of  a  governor.  The  Circaffian 
prince  who  refides  here,  is  allowed  500  Ruffians  for 
his  guard,  but  none  of  his  own  fubjefts  are  permitted 
to  dwell  within  any  part  of  the  fortifications.  Ever 
fince  the  reduction  of  thofe  parts  to  the  obedience  of 
Ruffia,  they  have  put  in  all  places  of  ftrength,  not  on¬ 
ly  Ruffian  garrifons  and  governors,  but  magifirates  and 
priefls  for  the  exercife  of  the  Chriflian  religion  ;  yet 
the  Circaffian  Tartars  are  governed  by  their  own  prin¬ 
ces,  lords,  and  judges;  but  thefe  adminifter juflice  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  in  matters  of  importance, 
not  without  the  prefence  of  the  Ruffian  governors,  be¬ 
ing  all  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  im¬ 
perial  majefly.  The  apparel  of  the  men  of  Circaffia  is 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Nagayans,  only  their 
caps  are  fomething  larger  ;  and  their  cloaks  being  like- 
wife  of  coarfe  cloth  or  ffieep  fkins,  are  fadened  only  at 
the  neck  with  a  firing,  and  as  they  are  not  large  e- 
mough  to  cover  the  whole  body,  they  turn  them  round 
according  to  the  wind  and  weather.  The  men  here 
are  much  better  favoured  than  thofe  of  Nagaya,  and 
the  women  extremely  well  ffiaped,  with  exceeding  fine 
features,  fmooth  clear  complexions,  and  beautiful 
black  eyes,  which,  with  their  black  hair  hanging  in 
two  treffes,  one  on  each  fide  the  face,  give  them  a  moll 
lovely  appearance.  They  wear  a  black  coif  on  their 
heads,  covered  with  a  fine  white  cloth  tied  under  the 
chin.  During  the  fummer  they  all  wear  only  a  fmock 
of  divers  colours,  and  that  open  fo  low  before,  that  one 
may  fee  below  their  navels  :  this,  with  their  beautiful 
faces  always  uncovered  (contrary  to  the  cuflom  of  mod 
of  the  other  provinces  in  thefe  parts),  their  good  hu¬ 
mour  and  lively  freedom  in  converfation,  altogether 
render  them  very  attra&ing :  notwithilanding  which 
they  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  chafte,  though 
they  feldom  want  opportunity  ;  for  according  to  the 
accounts  of  a  late  traveller,  it  "is  an  eftablidied  point  of 
good  manners  among  them,  that  as  foon  as  any  perfon 
comes  in  to  fpeak  to  the  wife,  the  huffiand  goes  out  of 
the  houfe  :  but  whether  this  continency  of  theirs  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  their  own  generofity,  to  recompenfe  their 
hufhands  for  the  confidence  they  put  in  them,  or  has 
its  foundation  only  in  fame,  he  pretends  not  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Their  language  they  have  in  common  with  the 
other  neighbouring  Tartars,  although  the  chief  people 
among  them  are  alfo  not  ignorant  oF  the  Ruffian.  Their 
religion  is  Paganifm  ;  for  notwithilanding  they  ufe  cir- 
curacifion  among  them,  they  have  neither  pried,  alco- 
ran,  nor  mofque,  like  other  Mahometans.  Every  bo¬ 
dy  here  offers  his  own  facrifice  at  pleafure  ;  for  which, 
however,  they  have  certain  days,  edablilhed  rather  by 
cudom  than  any  politive  command  :  their  moll  folemn 
facrifice  is  offered  at  the  death  of  their  neared  friends, 
upon  which  occafion  both  men  and  women  meet  in  the 
field  to  be  prefent  at  the  offering,  which  is  a  he-goat  ; 
and  having  killed,  they  Hay  it,  and  dretch  the  fkin%vith 
the  head  and  horns  on,  upon  a  crofs  at  the  top  of  a  ' 
Jong  pole,  placed  commonly  in  a  quickfef  hedge  (to 
keep  the  cattle  from  it)  ;  and  near  the  place  the  facri¬ 
fice  is  offered  by  boiling  and  roading  the  fleffi,  which 
they  afterwards  eat.  When  the  fead  is  over,  the 
men  rife,  and  having  pan  h  »r  adoration  to  the  1km, 
and  muttered  over  certain  prayer?,  the  women  with- 
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draw,  and  the  men  conclude  the  ceremony  with  drink-  Circaftra, 
ing  a  great  quantity  of  fpirits  ;  and  this  generally  ends  Ciice. 
in  a  quarrel  before  they  part.  The  face  of  the  coun-  v~* 
try  is  pleafantly  diverfified  with  mountains,  valleys, 
woods,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  and,  though  not  much  cul¬ 
tivated,  is  far  from  being  unfruitful.  In  fummer  the 
inhabitants  quit  the  towns,  and  encamp  in  the  fields 
like  the  neighbouring  Tartars,  occafionally  Ihifting 
their  dations  along  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Be- 
fides  game,  in  which  the  country  greatly  abounds,  the 
Circaffian  eat  beef  and  mutton  ;  but  that  which  they 
prefer  to  all  others  is  the  flefh  of  a  young  horfe.  Their 
bread  conlills  of  thin  cakes  of  barley  meal,  baked  upon 
the  hearth,  which  they  always  eat  new  ;  and  their  ulual 
drink  is  water  or  mare’s  milk,  from  the  latter  of  which 
they  didil  a  fpirit,  as  do  mod  of  the  Tartar  nations. 

They  allot  no  fixed  hours  for  the  refrelhments  of  the 
table  or  deep,  which  they  indulge  irregularly,  as  incli¬ 
nation  or  convenience  di&ates.  When  the  men  make 
excurfions  into  an  enemy’s  country,  they  pafs  leveral 
days  and  nights  fucceffively  without  deeping;  but,  at 
their  return,  devote  as  much  time  to  repofe  as  the 
fpace  in  which  they  had  before  withheld  from  that  gra¬ 
tification*  When  they  eat,  they  fit  crofs-legged  on 
the  floor,  the  £kin  of  fome  animal  ferving  them  indead 
of  a  carpet.  In  removing  from  one  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  another,  the  women  and  children  are  carried  in 
waggons,  which  are  a  kind  of  travelling  houfes,  and 
drawn  by  oxen  or  camels  ;  they  never  ufe  horfes  for 
draught.  Their  breed  of  the  latter,  however,  is  rec¬ 
koned  exceeding  good ;  and  they  are  accudomed  to 
fwim  almod  any  river  on  horfeback.  The  women  and 
children  fmoke  tobacco  as  well  as  the  men  ;  and  this  is 
the  mod  acceptable  commodity  which  a  traveller  can 
carry  with  him  into  the  Tartar  coilntries.  There  are 
here  no  public  inns,  which  indeed  are  unneceffary  ; 
for  fo  great  is  the  hofpitality  of  the  people,  that  they 
will  contend  with  each  other  who  (hall  entertain  any 
dranger  that  happens  to  come  among  them.— The 
principal  branch  of  their  traffic  is  their  own  children, 
efpecially  their  daughters,  whom  they  fell  for  the  ufe 
of  the  feraglios  in  Turkey  and  Perfia,  where  they  fre¬ 
quently  marry  to  great  advantage,  and  make  the  for¬ 
tune  of  their  .  families.  The  merchants,  who  come 
from  Condantinople  to  purchafe  thofe  girls,  are  gene¬ 
rally  Jews,  who,  as  well  as  the  mothers,  are  faid  to 
be  extremely  careful  of  preferving  the  charity  of  the 
young  women,  knowing  the  value  that  is  fet  by  the 
Turks  upon  the  marks  of  virginity.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Circaffians  are  Chridians  of  the  Greek  church  • 
but  there  are  alfo  both  Mahometans  and  Pagans  among 
them.  ® 

CIRCE,  in  fabulous  hidory,  a  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perfeis,  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  magic  and  ve¬ 
nomous  herbs.  She  was  fider  to  iEr.es  king  of  Colchis, 
and  to  P  ’fiphae  the  wife  of  Minos.  She  married  a  Sar- 
matian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom  die  murdered  to  obtain 
the  kingdom.  She  was  expelled  by  her  fubjefts,  and 
carried  by  her  father  upon  the  coads  of  Italy  in 
an  ifland  called  iEaea.  Ulyffes,  at  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  vifittd  her  coads,  and  all  his  compa¬ 
nions,  who  ran  headlong  into  pleafure  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  were  changed  by  Circe’s  potions  into  filthv  fwine. 

Ulyffes,  who  was  fortified  againd  all  enchantments  by 
an  herb  called  rnohj ,  whieh  he  had  received  from  Mer- 
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Circe  cury,  went  to  Circe,  and  demanded  fword  in  hand  the 
II  reftoration  of  his  companions  to  their  former  ftate.  She 
^ircle*  ,  complied,  and  loaded^  the  hero  with  pleafures  and  ho- 
v  nours.  In  this  voluptuous  retreat  Ulyffes  had  by 
Circe  one  fon  called  Telegonus,  or  two,  according  to 
Hefiod,  called  Agrius  and  Latinus.  For  one  whole 
year  Ulyffes  forgot  his  glory  in  Circe’s  arms.  At  his 
departure  the  nymph  advifed  him  to  defcend  to  hell 
and  to  confult  the  manes  of  Tirefias  concerning  the 
fates  that  attended  him.  Circe  ftiowed  herfelf  cruel  to 
Scylla  her  rival,  and  to  Picus. 

CIRCENSI  AN  games,  a  general  term  under  which 
was  comprehended  all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman 
circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games  in  Greece. 
Moll  of  the  feafts  of  the  Romans  were  accompanied 
with  Circenfian  games  5  and  the  magiftrates,  and  other 
officers  of  the  republic,  frequently  prefented  the  people 
with  them,  in  order  to  procure  their  favour.  The 
grand  games  were  held  five  days,  commencing  on  the 
13th  of  September.  See  Circus. 

CIRCLE,  in  Geometry ,  a  plane  figure  comprehend¬ 
ed  by  a  fingle  curve  line,  called  its  circumference,  to 
which  right  lines  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  middle, 
called  the  centre,  are  equal  to  each  other.  See  Geo¬ 
metry. 

CIRCLES  of  the  Sphere ,  are  fuch  as  cut  the  mundane 
fphere,  and  have  their  periphery  either  on  its  move- 
able  furface,  or  in  another  immoveable,  conterminous, 
and  equidiftant  furface.  See  SPHERE.  Hence  arife 
two  kinds  of  circles,  moveable  and  immoveable.  The 
firft,  thofe  whofe  peripheries  are  in  the  moveable  fur¬ 
face,  and  which  therefore  revolve  with  its  diurnal  mo¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  meridians,  & c.  The  latter  having  their 
periphery  in  the  immoveable  furface,  do  not  revolve  5 
as  the  ecliptic,  equator,  and  its  parallels,  Sec.  See 
Geography. 

CIRCLES  of  Altitude ,  otherwife  called  almucantars ,  are 
circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  their  common 
pole  in  the  zenith,  and  ftill  diminifhing  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  zenith.  See  Almucantar. 

Diurnal  CIRCLES ,  are  immoveable  circles,  fuppofed 
to  be  defcribed  by  the  feven  ftars,  and  other  points  of 
the  heavens,  in  their  diurnal  rotation  round  the  earth  ; 
or  rather,  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis. 
The  diurnal  circles  are  all  unequal :  the  equator  is  the 
biggefl. 

Horary  CIRCLES ,  in  Dialing ,  are  the  lines  which 
fhow  the  hours  on  dials ;  though  thefe  be  not  drawn 
circular,  but  nearly  flraight.  See  Dialing. 

CIRCLES  of  Latitude ,  or  Secondaries  of  the  Ecliptic , 
are  great  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
pafling  through  the  poles  thereof,  and  through  every 
ftar  and  planet.  They  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
ferve  to  meafure  the  latitude  of  the  ftars,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  but  an  arch  of  one  of  thefe  circles  intercepted 
between  the  flar  and  the  ecliptic.  See  Latitude. 

CIRCLES  of  Longitude ,  are  feveral  leffer  circles,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  ecliptic  5  (fill  diminifhing,  in  proportion 
as  they  recede  from  it.  On  the  arches  of  thefe  circles, 
the  longitude  of  the  ftars  is  reckoned. 

CIRCLE  of  perpetual  Apparition ,  one  of  the  leffer  cir¬ 
cles,  parallel  to  the  equator,  defcribed  by  any  point 
of  the  fphere  touching  the  northern  point  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  and  carried  about  with  the  diurnal  motion.  All 


the  ftars  included  within  this  circle  never  fet,  but  are  Circle, 
ever  vifible  above  the  horizon. 

CIRCLE  of  perpetual  Occupation ,  is  another  circle  at  a 
like  diftance  from  the  equator,  and  contains  all  thofe 
ftars  which  never  appear  in  our  hemifphere.  The  ftars 
fituated  between  thefe  circles  alternately  rife  and  fet  at 
certain  times. 

Polar  CIRCLES ,  are  immoveable  circles,  parallel  to 
the  equator, *and  at  a  diftance  from  the  poles  equal  to 
the  greateft  declination  of  the  ecliptic.  That  next  the 
northern  pole  is  called  the  arctic  $  and  that  next  to 
the  fouthern  one  the  ANTARCTIC. 

Fairy  CIRCLE .  See  FAIR  T- Circle. 

Druidical  CIRCLES ,  in  Britifh  topography,  a  name 
given  to  certain  ancient  inclofures  formed  by  rude 
ftones  circularly  arranged,  in  the  manner  reprefented 
on  Plate  CXLV.  Thefe,  it  is  now  generally  agreed, 
were  temples,  and  many  writers  think  alfo,  places  of 
folemn  affemblies  for  councils  or  ele&ions,  and  feats  of 
judgment.  Mr  Borlafe  is  of  this  opinion.  “  Inftead, 
therefore  (fays  he),  of  detaining  the  reader  with  a 
difpute,  whether  they  were  places  of  worfhip  or  coun¬ 
cil,  it  may  with  great  probability  be  afferted,  that  they 
were  ufed  for  both  purpofes  $  and  having  for  the  moft 
part  been  firft  dedicated  to  religion,  naturally  became 
afterwards  the  curiae  and  fora  of  the  fame  communi¬ 
ty.”  Thefe  temples,  though  generally  circular,  oc- 
cafionally  differ  as  well  in  figure  as  magnitude  :  with 
relation  to  the  firft,  the  moft  Ample  were  compofed  of 
one  circle  :  Stonehenge  confifted  of  two  circles  and 
two  ovals,  refpe&ively  concentric,  whilft  that  at  Bot- 
talch  near  St  Juft  in  Cornwall  is  formed  by  four  inter¬ 
fering  circles.  And  the  great  temple  at  Avebury  in 
Wiltfliire,  it  is  faid,  defcribed  the  figure  of  a  feraph 
or  fiery  flying  ferpent,  reprefented  by  circles  ahd  right 
lines.  Some  befides  circles  have  avenues  of  ftone  pil¬ 
lars,  Moft,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  pillars  or  altars 
within  their  penetralia  or  centre.  In  the  article  of 
magnitude  and  number  of  ftones,  there  is  the  greateft 
variety,  fome  circles  being  only  twelve  feet  diameter,' 
and  formed  only  of  twelve  ftones,  whilft  others,  fuch 
a^  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  contained,  the  firft  140, 
the  fecond  65 2,  and  occupied  many  acres  of  ground. 

All  thefe  different  numbers,  meafures,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  had  their  pretended  reference  5  either  to  the 
aftronomical  divifions  of  the  year,  or  fome  myfteries  of 
the  druidical  leligion.  Mr  Borlafe,  however,  fuppofes, 
that  thofe  very  fmall  circles,  fometimes  formed  of  a  low 
bank  of  earth,  fometimes  of  ftones  ere&,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  of  loofe  fmall  ftones  thrown  together  in  a  circular 
form,  inclofing  an  area  of  about  three  yards  diameter, 
without  any  larger  circle  round  them,  were  originally 
places  of  burial. 

Circle,  in  Logic ,  or  Logical  CIRCLE ,  is  when  the 
fame  terms  are  proved  in  orbem  by  the  fame  terms  ;  and 
the  parts  of  the  fyllogifm  alternately  by  each  other, 
both  dire&ly  and  indirectly. 

CIRCLES  of  the  Empire ,  fuch  provinces  and  principali¬ 
ties  of  the  German  empire  as  have  a  right  to  be  prefent 
at  diets.  Maximilian  I.  divided  the  empire  into  fix, 
and  fome  years  after  into  ten  circles.  This  laft  divi- 
fion  was  confirmed  by  Charles  V.  The  circles,  as 
they  Hand  in  the  Imperial  Matricola,  are  as  follow : 
Auftria,  Burgundy,  the  Lower  Rhine,  Bavaria,  Up- 
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Circle, 

;irconcel- 

lionei. 


per  Saxony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  Upper  Rhine,  Weft- 
phalia,  and  the  Lower  Saxony, 

^  CIRCONCELLIONES,  a  fpecies  of  fanatics,  fo 
called  becaufe  they  were  continually  rambling  round 
the  houfes  in  the  country.  They  took  their  rife  among 
the  Donatifts  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conftantine. 
It  is  incredible  what  ravages  and  cruelties  thefe  vaga¬ 
bonds  committed  in  Africa  through  a  long  feries  of 
years.  They  were  illiterate  favage  peafants,  who  un- 
derftood  only  the  Punic  language.  Intoxicated  with 
a  barbarous  zeal,  they  renounced  agriculture,  pro- 
feflfed  continence,  and  aflumed  the  title  of  “  Vindica¬ 
tors  of  juftice,  and  proteCtors  of  the  oppreft.”  To  ac- 
complifh  their  million,  they  enfranchifed  flaves,  fcour- 
ed  the  roads,  forced  mailers  to  alight  from  their  cha¬ 
riots,  and  run  before  their  Haves,  who  they  obliged 
to  mount  in  their  place  }  and  difeharged  debtors,  kill¬ 
ing  the  creditors  if  they  refufed  to  cancel  the  bonds. 
But  the  chief  objeCts  of  their  cruelty  were  the  Catholics, 
and  efpecially  thofe  who  had  renounced  Donatifm.  At 
firft  they  ufed  no  fwords,  becaufe  God  had  forbidden 
the  ufe  of  one  to  Peter  ;  but  they  were  armed  with 
clubs,  which  they  called  the  clubs  of  If rae l,  and  which 
they  handled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  break  a  man’s 
bones  without  killing  him  immediately,  fo  that  he  lan- 
guilhed  a  long  time  and  then  died.  When  they  took 
away  a  man’s  life  at  once,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  fa¬ 
vour.  They  became  lefs  fcrupulous  afterwards,  and 
made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  arms.  Their  fhout  was  Praife 
be  to  God.  Thefe  words  in  their  mouths  were  the  fig- 
nal  of  llaughter,  more  terrible  than  the  roaring  of  a 
lion.  They  had  invented  an  unheard-of  punilhment  \ 
which  was  to  cover  with  lime  diluted  with  vinegar 
the  eyes  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches  whom  they  had 
crulhed  with  blow’s,  and  covered  with  wounds,  and 
to  abandon  them  in  that  condition.  Never  was  a 
flronger  proof  what  horrors  fuperftition  can  beget  in 
minds  deilitute  of  knowledge  and  humanity.  Thefe 
brutes,  who  had  made  a  vow  of  chaility,  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  wine  and  all  *forts  of  impurities,  running 
about  with  women  and  young  girls  as  drunk  as  them- 
Jfelves,  whom  they  called  f acred  virgins ,  and  who  of¬ 
ten  carried  proofs  of  their  incontinence.  Their  chiefs 
took  the  name  of  Chiefs  of  the  Saints.  After  having 
glutted  themfelves  with  blood,  they  turned  their  rage 
upon  themfelves,  and  fought  death  with  the  fame  fury 
with  which  they  gave  it  to  others.  Some  fcrambled 
up  to  the  tops  of  rocks,  and  call  themfelves  down 
headlong  in  multitudes  $  others  burned  themfelves,  or 
threw  themfelves  into  the  fea.  Thofe  who  propofed 
to  acquire  the  title  of  martyrs,  publifhed  It  long  be¬ 
fore,  upon  which  they  were  feafted  and  fattened 
like  oxen  for  the  {laughter  ;  after  thefe  preparations 
they  fet  out  to  be  deftroyed.  Sometimes  they  gave 
money  to  thofe  whom  they  met,  and  threatened  to 
murder  them  if  they  did  not  make  them  martyrs. 
Theodoret  gives  an  account  of  a  {lout  young  man, 
who  meeting  with  a  troop  of  thefe  fanatics,  confent- 
ed  to  kill  them,  provided  he  might  bind  them  firll  j 
and  having  by  this  means  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  defend  themfelves,  whipped  them  as  long  as  he 
was  able,  and  then  left  them  tied  in  that  manner. 
Their  bifhops  pretended  to  balance  them,  but  in  reali¬ 
ty  made  ufe  of  them  to  intimidate  fuch  as  might  be 
tempted  to  forfake  their  feCl  5  they  even  honoured 


them  as  faints.  They  were  not,  however,  able  to  go¬ 
vern  thofe  furious  monfters,  and  more  than  once 
found  themfelves  under  a  necefiity  of  abandoning  them, 
and  even  of  imploring  the  afliftance  of  the  fecular 
power  againft  them.  The  counts  Urfacius  and  Tau- 
rinus  were  employed  to  quell  them  ;  they  deftroyed 
a  great  number  of  them,  of  whom  the  Donatifts  made 
as  many  martyrs.  Urfacius,  who  was  a  good  Ca¬ 
tholic  and  a  religious  man,  having  loft  his  life  in 
an  engagement  with  the  barbarians,  the  Donatifts 
did  not  fail  to  triumph  in  his  death,  as  an  effeCt  of 
the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Africa  was  the  theatre  of 
thefe  bloody  feenes  during  a  great  part  of  Conftan- 
tine’s  life. 

CIRCUIT,  in  Law ,  ftgnifies  a  longer  courfe  of 
proceedings  than  is  needful  to  recover  the  thing  fued 
for. 

Circuit,  alfo  ftgnifies  the  journey  or  progrefs 
which  the  judges  take  twice  every  year,  through  the 
feveral  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  to  hold  courts 
and  adminifter  juftice,  where  recourfe  cannot  be  had 
to  the  king’s  courts  at  Weftminfter ;  hence  England 
is  divided  into  fix  circuits,  viz.  the  Home  circuit  *  Nor¬ 
folk  circuit ;  Midland  circuit  *,  Oxford  circuit ;  Weft- 
ern  circuit  *,  and  Northern  circuit.  In  Wales  there 
are  but  two  circuits,  North  and  South  Wales  :  two 
judges  are  aftigned  by  the  king’s  commiflion  to  every 
circuit. 

In  Scotland,  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  criminal 
court,  or  court  of  jufticiary,  are  divided  into  three 
feparate  courts,  con  filling  of  two  judges  each  5  and 
the  kingdom  into  as  many  diftriCts.  In  certain  bo¬ 
roughs  of  every  diftriCt,  each  of  thefe  courts  by  rota¬ 
tion  is  obliged  to  hold  two  courts  in  the  year,  in  fpring 
and  autumn  ;  which  are  called  circuit-courts. 

E/elirical  CIRCUIT ,  denotes  the  courfe  of  the  eleCtric 
fluid  from  the  charged  furface  of  an  eleCtric  body,  to 
the  oppofite  furface  into  which  the  difeharge  is  made. 
Some  of  the  firft  electricians  apprehend,  that  the 
fame  particles  of  the  eleCtric  fluid,  which  were  thrown 
on  one  fide  of  the  charged  glafs,  aCtually  made  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  intervening  conductors,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  oppofite  fide  ;  whereas  Dr  Franklin’s 
theory  only  requires,  that  the  redundancy  of  electric 
matter  on  the  charged  furface  fhould  pafs  into  the  bo* 
dies  forming  that  part  of  the  circuit  which  is  con¬ 
tiguous  to  it,  driving  forward  that  part  of  the  fluid 
which  they  naturally  poflefs  ;  and  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  exhaufted  furface  ftiould  be  fupplied  by  the 
neighbouring  conductors,  which  form  the  laft  part  of 
the  circuit.  On  this  fuppofition,  a  vibrating  motion 
is  fucceflively  communicated  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  circuit.  This  circuit  is  always  formed  of  the 
belt  conductors,  let  the  length  of  it  be  ever  fo  great. 
Many  attempts  were  made,  both  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  at  an  early  period  in  the  hiftory  of  eleClricity, 
to  afeertain  the  diftance  to  which  the  eleClric  fhock 
might  be  carried,  and  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  The 
French  philofophers,  at  different  times,  made  it  to 
pafs  through  a  circuit  of  900  toifes,  and  of  2000 
toifes,  or  about  two  Englilh  miles  and  a  half  *,  and 
they  difeharged  the  Leyden  phial  through  a  bafon  of 
water,  the  furface  of  which  was  about  an  acre.  And 
M.  Mounier  found,  that,  in  paffing  through  an  iron 
wire  of  950  toifes  in  length,  it  did  not  fpend  a  quar- 
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ter  of  a  fecond  y  and  that  its  motion  was  inftantaneous 

Circulate. ;^lhpaFirr^  ft/?  ^  Dr  Watfon, 

U  and  other  iingliih  philofophers,  after  many  experiments 

of  a  fimilar  kind,  conveyed  the  elefiric  matter  through 
a  circuit  of  four  miles  y  and  they  concluded  from  this 
and  another  trial,,  that  its  velocity  is  inftantaneous. 

CIRCULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  that  is 
defcribed,  or  moved  in  a  round,  as  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  or  furface  of  a  globe. 

CIRCULAR  Numbers ,  called  alfo  fplierical ones ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  are  fuch  whofe  powers  terminate  in  the 
roots  themfelves.  Thus,  for  inftance*,  5  and  6,  all  whofe 
powers  do  end  in  5  and  6,  as  the  fquare  of  5  is  25  y 
the  fquare  of  6  is  36,  &c. 

CIRCULAR  Scaling ,  is  the  method  of  failing  by  the 
arch  of  a  great  circle.  See  Navigation. 

CIRCULATION,  the  a<ft  of  moving  round,  or  in 
a  circle  y  thus  we  fay,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
&o. 

CIRCULATION  of  the  Blood \  the  natural  motion  of 
the  blood  in  a  living  animal,  whereby  that  fluid  is 
alternately  carried  from  the  heart  into  all  parts  of 
the  body,  by  the  arteries,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
back  to  the  heart  again  by  the  veins.  See  Anatomy 
Index . 

In  a  foetus,  the  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  fome  what  different  from  that  in  adults.  The 
feptum,  which  feparates  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart, 
is  pierced  through  with  an  aperture,  called  the  fora- 
,  men  ovale ;  and  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  a 
little  after  it  has  left  the  heart,  fends  out  a  tube  into 
the  defcending  aort3,  called  the  communicating  canal. 
The  foetus  being  born,  the  foramen  ovale  clofes  by  de- 
grees,  and  the  canal  of  communication  dries  up,  and 
becomes  a  fimple  ligament. 

As  to  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  the 
time  wherein  the  circulation  is  completed,  feveral 
computations  have  been  made.  By  Dr  Keil’s  account, 
the  blood  is  driven  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta  with 
a  velocity  which  would  carry  it  twenty-five  feet  in  a 
minute  y  but  this-  velocity  is  continually  abated  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  blood,,  in  the  numerous  fe&ions  or 
branches  of  the  arteries  y  fo  that  before  it  arrives  at 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  its  motion  is  greatly  di- 
minifhed.  The  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  ordinarily  circulates  is  varioufly  determined. 
Some  Rate  it  thus  :  Suppofing  the  heart  to  make  two 
thoufand  pulfes  in  an  hour,  and  that  at  every  pulfe 
there  is  expelled  an  ounce  of  blood  ;  as  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  is  not  ordinarily  computed  to  exceed  twenty- 
four  pounds,  it  muft  be  circulated  feven  or  eight  times 
over  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 

The  curious,  in  microfcopic  obfervations,  have  found 
an  eafy  method  of  feeing  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  bodies  of  animals:  for  thefe  inquiries  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  choofe  fuch  animals  as  are  fmall,  and  eafily 
manageable,  and  which  are  either  wholly  or  in  part 
tranfparent.  The  obfervations  made  by  this  means 
are  preferable  to  any  others  we  can  have  recourfe  to, 
iince*  in  diffe£lions,  the  animal  is  in  a  ftate  of  pain, 
or  dying ;  whereas  in  animals  fmall  enough  to  be  thus 
viewed,  all  is  left  in  its  ufual  courfe,  and  we  fee  what 
nature  does  in  her  own  undifturbed  method.  In  thefe 
creatures  alfo,  after  viewing,  as  long  as  we  pleafe,  the 
natural  ftate  and  current  of  the  blood,  we  may,  by 
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preffure,  and  feveral  other  ways,  impede  its  courfe  y 
and  by  putting  various  mixtures  into  the  creature’s 
water,  induce  a  morbid  ftate,  and  finally  fee  the  crea¬ 
ture  die,  either  by  means  of  this  or  by  any  other  mea- 
thod  5  and  we  may  thus  accurately  obferve  all  the 
changes  it  undergoes,  and  fee  what  occafions  the  trem¬ 
bling  pulfe,  &c.  of  dying  people. 

The  current  of  the  blood  in  fmall  animals,  that  is, 
its  pafling  on  through  the  veffels,  either  to  or  from 
the  heart,  is  very  eafily  feen  by  the  microfcope  ;  but 
its  circulation,  that  is,  its  running  to  the  extremities 
of  the  parts,  and  thence  returning,  is  more  difficulty 
becaufe  the  veffels  where  this  flhould  be  feen  are  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  minute,  as  not  eafily  to  come  under  obferva- 
tion.  The  larger  arteries  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
the  veins  by  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  them, 
which  in  the  veins  is  always  fmooth  and  regular* 
but  in  the  arteries,  by  feveral  propulfions  after  the 
manner  of  pulfation.  But  this  difference  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  more  minute  veffels,  in  all  which,  as  well 
arteries  as  veins,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  even  and 
regular. 

The  tranfparent  membrane,  or  web  between  the- 
toes  of  a  frog’s  hinder  foot,  is  a  very  proper  object 
to  obferve  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in.  The  tails 
or  fins  of  fifties  are  alfo  very  fine  obje&s  *  and  when 
the  fifti  is  very  fmall,  thefe  are  manageable,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  view  of  a  great  number  of  veins  and  arteries, 
with  a  very  quick  and  beautiful  fucceffion  of  blood* 
through  them.  The  tail  of  a  flo*under  may  be  very 
conveniently  placed  before  the  double  microfcope  on 
a  plate  of  glafs  y  and  its  body  being  fupported  by 
ibmething  of  equal  height,  the  fifti  will  lie  ftill,  and 
the  circulation  may  be  feen  very  agreeably.  In  the 
minute  ft  veffels  thus  examined,  the  blood  always  ap¬ 
pears  pale  or  colourlefs,  but  in  the  large  ones  it  is 
manifeftly  red.  The  arteries  ufual ly  branch  out  ex¬ 
tremely  before  they  join  the  veins  to  carry  the  blood 
back  to  the  heart  *  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  y 
for  Mr  Leuwenhoeck  has  obferved,  that  on  each  fide 
of  the  little  griftles  which  give  a  ftiffnefs  to  the  tail 
of  a  flounder,  there  may  be  feen  a  very  open 
communication  of  the  veins  and  arteries*  the  blood 
running  towards  the  extremities  through  arteries,  and 
returning  back  again  through  veins,  which  were  evi¬ 
dently  a  continuation  of  thofe  arteries,  and  of  the 
fame  diameter  with  them.  The  whole  fifti,  on  the  tail 
of  which  this  examination  was  made,  was  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length  y  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,, 
therefore,  how  fmall  the  tail  muft  be  y  and  yet  in  it 
there  were  68  veffels  which  carried  and  returned  the 
blood  ;  and  yet  thefe  veffels  were  far  from  being 
the  moft  minute  of  all.  How  inconceivably  nume¬ 
rous  then  muft  the  circulations  in  the  whole  human 
body  be  ?  Mr  Leuwenhoeck  is  of  opinion,  that  a 
thoufand  different  circulations  are  continually  carried 
on  in  every  part  of  a  man’s  body  in  the  breadth  of  a 
finger  nail. 

The  tail  of  a  newt  or  water-lizard  affords  alfo  a  ve¬ 
ry  entertaining  profpeft  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  almoft  numberlefs  fmall  veffels  ;  but  no  ob- 
jefts  ftiows  it  fo  agreeably  as  one  of  thefe  animals, 
while  fo  young  as  not  to  be  above  an  inch  long  ;  for 
then  the  whole  body  is  fo  very  tranfparent,  that  the 
circulation  may  be  feen  in  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as 
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circulation  in  the  tail ;  and,  in  thefe  objefts,  nothing  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  courfe  of  the  blood  into  the  toes  and 
back  again,  where  it  may  be  traced  all  the  way  with 
great  eafe.  Near  the  head  there  are  alfo  found  three 
fmall  fins  which  afford  a  very  delightful  profpeft  ; 
thefe  are  all  divided  like  the  leaves  of  polypody  5  and 
in  every  one  of  the  branches  of  thefe,  the  blood  may 
be  very  accurately  traced,  running  to  the  end  through 
the  artery,  and  there  returning  back  again  by  a  vein 
of  the  fame  fize,  and  laid  in  the  fame  direction  ;  and 
as  the  veffels  are  very  numerous  and  large  in  this  part, 
and  the  third  or  fourth  magnifier  may  be  ufed,  there 
are  fometimes  feen  thirty  or  forty  channels  of  running 
blood  at  once  ;  and  this  the  more  as  the  globules  of 
blood  in  the  newt  are  large,  and  fewer  in  number, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ferum  than  in  any 
other  animal  :  and  their  figure,  as  they  are  protruded 
through  the  veffels,  changes  in  a  very  furprifing  man¬ 
ner.  The  impetus  occafioning  the  circulation  is  great 
enough  in  feme  animals  to  raife  the  blood  fix,  feven,  or 
eight  feet  high  from  the  blood-veffel  it  fprings  out  at, 
which,  however,  is  far  exceeded  by  that  of  the  fap  of  a 
vine  in  bleeding  time,  which  will  fometimes  rife  40 
feet  high. 

Circulation  of  the  fap  of  P/ants.  See  Plants 
and  Sap. 

CIRCULATION  of  the  Spirits ,  or  Nervous  Fluid .  See 
Anatomy  Index. 

Circulation,  in  Chemiflry ,  is  an  operation  whereby 
the  fame  vapour,  raifed  by  fire,  falls  back,  to  be  re¬ 
turned  and  diftilled  feveral  times. 

Circulation  of  Money .  See  Commerce  and  Mo¬ 
ney. 

Subterranean  CIRCULATION.  See  Springs. 
CIRCULUS,  in  Chemiflry ,  an  iron  inftrument  in 
form  of  a  ring,  which  being  heated  red  hot,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  neck  of  retorts  and  other  glafs  veffels  till 
they  grow  hot,  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  thrown  upon 
them,  or  a  cold  blaft,  will  make  the  necks  fly  regularly 
and  evenly  oft*. 

Another  method  of  doing  this  is,  to  tie  a  thread, 
firft  dipt  in  oil  of  turpentine,  round  the  place  where 
you  would  have  it  break  ;  and  then  fetting  Are  to  the 
thread,  and  afterwards  fprinkling  the  place  with  cold 
water,  the  glafs  will  crack  exa&ly  where  the  thread 
was  tied. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
thing  that  furrounds  another  on  all  Tides  ;  chiefly  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  the  air. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES.  See  Circoncellio- 

NES. 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  a6l  of  cutting  off  the  pre¬ 
puce  ;  a  ceremony  in  the  Jewifh  and  Mahometan  reli¬ 
gions,  wherein  they  cut  off  the  forefkin  of  their  males, 
who  are  to  profefs  the  one  or  the  other  law. 

Circumcijion  commenced  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ; 
and  was  the  feal  of  a  covenant  ftipulated  between  God 
and  him.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the  world  2178  that 
Abraham,  by  divine  appointment,  circumcifed  himfelf 
and  all  the  males  of  his  family ;  from  which  time 
it  became  an  hereditary  pra&ice  among  his  defend¬ 
ants. 

The  ceremony,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  Herodotus  and  Philo  Judaeus  obferve,  that  it 
obtained  alfo  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians, 
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Herodotus  fays,  that  the  cuftom  was  very  ancient  among 
each  people  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  determining  which 
of  them  borrowed  it  from  the  other.  The  fame  hifto- 
rian  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis  alfo  ufed 
circumcifion  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  they  were 
originally  Egyptians.  He  adds,  that  the  Phenician3 
and  Syrians  were  likewife  circumcifed  ;  that  they  bor¬ 
rowed  the  pra&ice  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and,  laftly, 
that  a  little  before  the  time  when  he  wrote,  circumci¬ 
fion  had  paffed  from  Colchis  to  the  people  inhabiting 
near  Thermodon  and  Parthenius. 

Marfham  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed 
circumcifion  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and  that  God  was 
not  the  firft  author  thereof,  citing  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Herodotus  as  evidences  on  his  fide.  This  latter 
propofition  feems  dire&ly  contrary  to  the  teftimony 
of  Mofes,  who  allures  us  (Gen.  xvii.),  that  Abraham, 
though  99  years  of  age,  was  not  circumcifed  till  he 
had  the  exprefs  command  of  God  for  it.  But  as  to  the 
former  pofition  of  Marfham,  it  will  admit  of  more  de¬ 
bate.  The  arguments  on  both  fides  may  be  feen  in  one 
view  in  Spencer  de  Legibus  Hebrceorum,  1.  2.  c.  4. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  pra&ice  of  cir¬ 
cumcifion  among  the  Hebrews  differed  very  confides 
ably  from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  firit  it 
was  a  ceremony  of  religion,  and  was  performed  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Among  the 
latter,  a  point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanlinefs  ;  and, 
as  fome  will  have  it,  of  phyfical  neceflitv  ;  and  was  not 
performed  till  the  13th  year,  and  then  on  girls  as  well 
as  boys^ 

Among  the  Jews,  the  time  for  performing  this  rite 
was  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  fix  full  days,  after  the 
child  was  born.  The  law  of  Mofes  ordained  nothing 
with  refpeft  to  the  perfon  by  whom,  the  inftrument 
with  which,  or  the  manner  how,  the  ceremony  was  to 
be  performed  ;  the  inftrument  was  generally  a  knife 
of  ftone.^  The  child  is  ufually  circumcifed  at  home, 
where  the  father  or  godfather  holds  him  in  his  arms, 
while  the  operator  takes  hold  of  the  prepuce  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  cuts  it  off;  a  third  perfon 
holds  a  porringer,  with  fand  in-  it,  to  catch  the  blood  ; 
then  the  operator  applies  his  mouth  to  the  part,  and, 
having  fucked  the  blood,  fpits  it  into  a  bowl  of  wine, 
and  throws  a  ftyptie  powder  upon  the  wound.  This 
ceremony  was  ufually  accompanied  with  great  rejoi¬ 
cings  and  feafting;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
child  was  named  in  prefence  of  the  company.  The 
Jews  invented  feveral  fuperftitious  cuftoms  at  this  cere¬ 
mony,  fuch  as  placing,  three  (tools,  one  for  the  clrcum- 
cifor,  the  fecond  for  the  perfon  who  holds  the  child, 
and  the  third  for  Elijah,  who,  they  fay,  aflifts  invifibly 
at  the  ceremony,  &c„ 

The  Jews  diftinguifhed  their  profelytes  into  two 
forts,  according  as  they  became-  circumcifed  or  not  : 
thofe  who  fubmitted  to  this  rite  were  looked  upon 
as  children  of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep  the 
laws  of  Mofes  ;  the  uncircumcifed  were  only  b<»und 
to  obferve  the  precepts  of  Noah,  and  were  called  Noa 
chidee . 

The  Turks  never  circumcife  till  the  feventh  or  eighth 
year,  as  having  no  notion  of  its  being  neceffary  to  fal- 
vation.  The  Perfians  circumcife  their  boys  at  13,  and 
their  girls  from  9  to  15.  Thofe  of  Madagafcar  cut 
the  flefh  at  three  feveral  times,_  and  the  moft  zealous 
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Circumci-  of  the  relations  prcfent  catches  hold  of  the  preputium 
fion  and  fwallows  it. 

Circumfer  Circumcifion  is  praftifed  on  women  by  cutting  off 
entor.  toreikin  of  the  clitoris,  which  bears  a  near  refem- 

— y— blance  and  analogy  to  the  preputium  of  the  male  pe¬ 
nis.  We  are  told  that  the  Egyptian  captive  women 
were  circumcifed  ;  and  alfo  the  fubje&s  of  Prefter 
John. 

Circumcision  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feaff,  celebrated 
on  the  firff  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the  cir¬ 
cumcifion  of  our  Saviour. 

CIRCUMDUCTION,  in  Scots  Law .  When  par¬ 
ties  in  a  fuit  are  allowed  a  proof  of  alledgeances  $  af¬ 
ter  the  time  limited  by  the  judge  for  taking  the  proof 
is  elapfed,  either  party  may  apply  for  circumdu&ion 
of  the  time  of  proving  ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  no 
proof  can  afterwards  be  brought,  and  the  caufe  mufl  be 
determined  as  it  Rood  when  circumduction  was  obtain¬ 
ed. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  line  or  lines  bounding  a  plane  figure.  However, 
it  is  generally  ufed  in  a  more  limited  fenfe  for  the 
curve  line  which  bounds  a  circle,  and  otherwife  called 
a  periphery  ;  the  boundary  of  a  right-lined  figure  being 
expreffed  by  the  term  perimeter . 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  an  inRrument  ufed  by 
pjate  furveyors  for  taking  angles. 

CXLV.  ^  confifts  °f  a  brafs  index  and  circle,  all  of  a  piece. 
The  index  is  commonly  about  14  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad  ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is 
about  feven  inches.  On  this  circle  is  made  a  chart, 
whole  meridian  line  anfwers  to  the  middle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  index,  and  is  divided  into  360  degrees. 
There  is  a  brafs  ring  foldered  on  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  on  which  fcrews  another  ring,  with  a  flat 
glafs  in  it,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  box  for  the  needle, 
fufpended  on  the  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
There  are  alfo  two  fights  to  fcrew  on,  and  fli^e  up  and 
down  the  index,  as  alfo  a  fpangle  and  focket  fcrewed 
on  the  back  fide  of  the  circle  for  putting  the  head  of 
the  Raff  in. 

Ibid.  How  to  obfervc  the  Quantity  of  an  angle  by  the  Cir¬ 
cumferentor.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  quantity 
of  the  angle  EKG  ;  firR  place  your  inRrument  at  K, 
with  the  flower-de-luce  of  the  chart  towards  you  5  then 
direct  your  fights  to  E,  and  obferve  what  degrees  are 
cut  by  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  let  be  296  j 
then,  turning  the  inRrument  about,  direct  your  fights 
to  G,  noting  then  alfo  what  degrees  are  cut  by  the 
fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  fuppofe  247.  This 
done,  always  fubtraft  the  lefler  from  the  greater,  as 
in  this  example,  247  from  296,  the  remainder  is 
49  degrees,  which  is  the  true  quantity  of  the  angle 
EKG. 

A  circumferentor  was  made  by  Mr  Jones  of  Hol- 
born  on  an  improved  conRru&ion.  From  a  very  Ample 
contrivance,  it  is  rendered  fufficient  to  take  angles  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  common  theodolite ;  and  by  it  angles 
of  altitude  and  depreflion  may  be  obferved  as  readily  as 
Ibid.  horizontal  ones.  The  improvement  chiefly  confifls 
in  an  arm  or  index  (G),  fo  applied  to  the  centre  of 
the  compafs  box,  and  within  it,  that,  at  the  time  of 
obferving,  by  only  Ripping  a  pin  (p)  out,  the  circle  of 
degrees  alone  may  move  round,  and  leave  the  index 
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(G)  fixed.  This  index  will  remain  Rationary,  from  Circumfer. 
its  being  attached  to  the  focket  that  fcrews  on  the  head  entor 
of  the  Raffs.  On  the  end  of  this  index,  next  the  de-  II 
grees  in  the  box,  there  is  graduated  a  nonius  fcale,  by  CircumI°* 
which  the  circle  of  360  degrees  is  fubdivided  into  five  CUtl°n  j 
minutes  or  lefs  if  defired.  To  take  angles  of  alti¬ 
tudes  or  depreflions,  the  inRrument  is  turned  down  on 
its  ball  and.  focket  into  a  perpendicular  pofition,  and 
adjufied  to  its  level  by  a  plumb  line  (7),  that  is  hung 
on  a  pin  at  the  back  of  the  box,  and  made  to  coincide 
with  a  mark  made  thereon.  Then  by  looking  through 
the  fmall  fight  holes  ( s )  purpofely  made,  the  angles 
arefhown  on  the  circles  of  degrees  by  the  nonius  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  arms  (AA)  of  the  inRrument  flip  off  (at 
BB),  and  the  whole  packs  into  a  cafe  but  54  inches 
fquare  and  3  deep. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  Grammar ,  an  accent  ferving 
to  note,  or  diflinguifh,  a  fyllable  of  an  intermediate 
found  between  acute  and  grave  ;  and  generally  fome- 
what  long. — The  Greeks  had  three  accents,  the  acute, 
the  grave,  and  the  circumflex  5  formed  thus,  ', 

In  Latin,  Englifh,  French,  &c.  the  circumflex  is 
made  thus  a. —  The  acute  raifes  the  voice,  and  the 
grave  falls  or  lowers  it :  the  circumflex  is  a  kind  of 
undulation,  or  wavering  of  the  voice,  between  the  two. 

It  is  feldom  ufed  among  the  moderns,  unlefs  to  fhow 
the  omiflion  of  a  letter  which  made  the  fyllable  long 
and  open  ;  a  thing  much  more  frequent  in  the  French 
than  among  us :  thus  they  write  pate  for  pajie  ;  tete 
for  tejle ;  fumes  for  fufmes,  &c.  They  alfo  ufe  the 
circumflex  in  the  participles  ;  fome  of  their  authors 
writing,  conneu ,  peu ,  others  connu,  pu ,  &c.  Father 
Buffier  is  at  a  lofs  for  the  reafon  of  the  circumflex  on, 
this  occafion. 

The  form  of  the  Greek  circumflex  was  anciently  the 
fame  with  that  of  ours,  viz.  a  ;  being  a  compofition  of 
the  other  two  accents  a  in  one. — But  the  copyiRs 
changing.the  form  of  the  chafers,  and  introducing 
the  running  hand,  changed  alfo  the  form  of  the  cir¬ 
cumflex  accent ;  and  inltead  of  making  a  juR  angle, 
rounded  it  off,  adding  a  dafli,  through  too  much  haffe ; 
and  thus  formed  an  r,  laid  horizontally,  which  produ- 
ced  this  figure**,  inRead  of  this  a. 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  denotes  the  whirling  mo¬ 
tion  of  any  body  round  a  centre  j  fuch  is  that  of  the 
planets  round  the  fun. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  an  ambages,  or  tour  of 
words,  ufed  either  when  a  proper  term  is  not  at  hand, 
to  exprefs  a  thing  naturally  and  immediately  by  5  or 
when  one  choofes  not  to  do  it,  out  of  refpeft,  or  for 
fome  other  reafon.  I  he  word  comes  from  circumloquor , 

“  I  fpeak  about.” 

Circumlocution,  in  oratory,  is  the  avoiding  of 
fomething  difagreeable  or  inconvenient  to  be  expreffed 
in  dired  terms  ;  by  intimating  the  fenfe  thereof  in  a 
kind  of  paraphrafe,  fo  conceived  as  to  foften  or  break 
the  force  thereof. 

Thus  Cicero,  unable  to  deny  that  Clodius  was  flam 
by  Milo,  owns  it,  with  this  circumlocution,  “  Milo’s 
“  fervants  being  prevented  from  affifting  their  mafter, 

“  who  was  reported  to  be  killed  by  Clodius  ;  they,  in 
“  his  abfence,  and  without  his  privity,  or  confent,  did 
“  what  every  body  would  expeft  from  their  own  fer- 
“  vants  on  fuch  an  occafion.” 


CIRCUMPOLAR 
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Circumpo-  CIRCUMPOLAR  STARS,  an  appellation  given  to 
lar  ftars  thofe  dars,  which,  by  reafon  of  their  vicinity  to  the 
II  pole,  move  round  it  without  fetting. 

Circus.  CIRCUMPOTATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  funeral  fead 
provided  in  honour  of  the  dead.  This  was  very  fre¬ 
quent  among  the  ancient  Romans,  as  well  as  among 
the  Athenians.  Solon  at  Athens,  and  the  decemviri 
at  Rome,  endeavoured  to  reform  this  cuftom,  thinking 
it  abfurd  that  mirth  and  drunkennefs  fhould  mingle 
with  forrow  and  grief. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED,  in  Geometry ,  is  faid  of  a  fi¬ 
gure  which  is  drawn  round  another  figure,  fo  that  all 
its  fides  or  plane*  touch  the  infcribed  figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION,  in  Natural PMlofophy,  the 
termination,  bounds,  or  limits,  of  any  natural  body. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  a  particularity,  which,  though 
not  eflential  to  any  a&ion,  yet  doth  fome  way  affeft 
it. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  evidence,  in  Law,  or  the 
do&rine  of  preemption,  takes  place  next  to  pofitive 
proof:  circumdances  which  either  neceflarily  or  ufual- 
ly  attend  fa&s  of  a  particular  nature,  that  cannot  be 
demonftratively  evinced,  are  called  preemptions ,  and 
are  only  to  be  relied  on  till  the  contrary  be  actually 
proved. 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS,  in  Law ,  a  term  ufed  for 
fupplying  and  making  up  the  number  of  jurors,  (in  cafe 
any  impannelled  appear  not,  or  appearing  are  challenged 
by  any  party),  by  adding  to  them  fo  many  of  the  per- 
fons  prefent  as  will  make  up  the  number,  in  cafe  they 
are  properly  qualified. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  or  Line  of  Circumval - 
LATION ,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a  trench  bordered  with  a 
parapet,  thrown  up  quite  round  the  befieger’s  camp, 
by  way  of  fecurity  againft  any  army  that  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  relieve  the  place,  as  well  as  to  prevent  de- 
fertion. 

CIRCUMVOLUTION,  in  jdrchiteBure ,  denotes 
the  torus  of  the  fpiral  line  of  the  Ionic  order. 

CIRCUS,  in  antiquity,  a  large  building,  either 
round  or  oval,  ufed  for  the  exhibiting  of  (hows  to  the 
people.  Some  derive  the  word  from  Circe,  to  whom 
Tertullian  attributes  the  invention.  Cafliodorus  fays, 
Circus  comes  a  circuitu .  The  Romans,  Servius  ob- 
ferves,  at  fird  had  no  other  circus  but  that  made  by 
the  Tiber  on  one  fide,  and  a  palifade  of  naked  fwords 
on  the  other.  Hence,  according  to  Ifidore,  came  the 
term  ludi  circenfes ,  quaji  circum  enfes .  But  Scaliger  ri¬ 
dicules  that  etymology. 

The  Roman  circus  was  a  large  oblong  edifice,  arch¬ 
ed  at  one  end,  encompafied  with  porticoes,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  rows  of  feats,  placed  afcending  over  each 
other.  In  the  middle  was  a  kind  of  foot-bank,  or  emi¬ 
nence,  with  obelifks,  (latues,  and  polls  at  each  end. 
This  ferved  them  for  the  courfes  of  their  bigce  and  qua - 
drigte.  There  were  no  lefs  than  ten  circufes  at  Rome  : 
The  largeft  was  built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  called 
Circus  Maximus ,  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine 
mounts.  It  was  fo  called,  either  becaufe  of  its  vad 
circumference,  or  becaufe  the  great  games  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  it;  or  again,  becaufe  it  was  confecrated  to 
the  great  gods,  viz.  to  Vertumnus,  Neptune,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  Dii  Penates  of  Rome.  Dio- 
nyfius  Halicarnaffenfis  fays  that  it  was  three  dadia  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  four  jugera  broad;  and  thefe 


meafures,  according  to  Pliny,  allowing  to  the  Roman  Circas, 
ftadia  625  Roman  feet,  each  of  which  is  twelve  inches,  Cirencefter. 
will  give  for  the  length,  2187  Roman  feet,  or  fome-  F 
what  more  than  three  Englifti  furlongs  :  and  as  to  the 
breadth,  allowing  for  each  of  the  jugera  240  Roman 
feet,  it  will  be  960  Roman  feet.  It  was  beautified 
and  enlarged  by  the  Roman  emperors,  fo  as  to  feat 
250,000  fpe£lators.  The  mod  magnificent  circufes 
were  thofe  of  Augudus  and  Nero.  There  are  dill 
fome  remains  of  the  circufes  at  Rome,  at  Nifmes,  and 
other  places.  The  Romans  were  excefiively  fond  of 
the  games  exhibited  in  the  circus  :  witnefs  that  verfe 
in  Juvenal, 


. . . . Atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat , 

Panem  et  circenfes. - - 

The  Games  of  the  CIRCUS,  which  fome  call  the  CVr- 
cenjlan  Games ,  were  combats  celebrated  in  the  circus,  in 
honour  of  Confus  the  god  of  councils  5  and  thence  alfo 
called  Confualia .  They  were  alfo  called  Roman  Games , 
Ludi  Romani ,  either  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  as 
being  coeval  with  the  Roman  people,  or  becaufe  eda- 
bliflied  by  the  Romans ;  and  the  games  held  there,  the 
great  games,  ludi  magni,  becaufe  celebrated  with  more 
expence  and  magnificence  than  others  ;  and  becaufe 
held  in  honour  of  the  great  god  Neptune,  who  was 
their  Confus. — Thofe  who  fay  they  were  indituted  in 
honour  of  the  fun,  confound  the  potnpa  circenjis ,  or 
proceflion  of  the  circus,  with  the  games. 

The  games  of  the  circus  were  indituted  by  Evan- 
der,  and  re-edabliflied  by  Romulus :  the  pomp,  or 
procedion,  was  only  a  part  of  the  games,  making  the 
prelude  thereof,  and  confiding  of  a  fimple  cavalcade  of 
chariots.  Till  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  they 
were  held  in  an  ifland  of  the  Tiber  5  and  were  called 
Roman  Games :  after  that  prince  had  built  the  circus, 
they  took  their  name  therefrom,  as  being  condantly 
held  there.  There  were  fix  kinds  of  exercifes  in  the 
circus :  the  fird  was  wredling,  and  fighting  with 
fwords,  with  daves,  and  with  pikes  ;  the  fecond  was 
racing;  the  third,  faltatio,  leaping;  the  fourth,  dif- 
ci,  quoits,  arrows,  and  cedus  ;  all  which  were  on 
foot  :  the  fifth  was  horfe-courfing ;  the  fixth,  courfes 
of  chariots,  whether  with  two  horfes  or  with  four. 
In  this  lad  exercife,  the  combatants  were  at  fird  di¬ 
vided  into  two  fquadrons  or  quadrils ;  then  into  four; 
each  bearing  the  names  of  the  colours  they  wore  5  fac - 
tio  alba ,  rujfea,  &c.  At  fird  there  were  only  white  and 
red  ;  then  green  and  blue  were  added.  Domitian  ad¬ 
ded  two  more  colours,  but  they  did  not  continue. 
It  was  Oenomaus  who  fird  invented  this  method  of  di- 
ftinguifhing  the  quadrils  by  colours.  The  green  was 
for  thofe  who  reprefented  the  earth  ;  the  blue  for  the 
fea,  &c. 

CIRENCESTER,  an  ancient  town  of  Glouceder- 
fhire  in  England.  It  was  drongly  fortified  with  walls 
and  a  cadle  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  ruins 
of  the  walls  and  dreets  are,  or  were  lately,  to  be  feen 
in  the  adjacent  meadows,  where  many  Roman  coins, 
chequered  pavements,  and  infcriptions  on  marble,  have 
been  found.  Two  of  the  Roman  confular  ways  crofs 
each  other  at  this  town.  The  fofle-way,  which  comes 
from  Scotland,  pafles  through  this  county  and  town 
to  Totnefs  in  Devonfhire.  The  other,  called  Irmin - 
Jlreet }  comes  from  Gloucefter,  and  runs  along  to  South¬ 
ampton* 


'V 
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Cirencefter  ampton.  Not  many  years  ago  they  difcovered,  by 
[1  figging  in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  an  ancient  build- 
t  Ir*us*  ,  ing  under  ground,  50  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  4  high, 
and  fupported  by  100  brick  pillars,  curioufly  inlaid 
with  ftones  of  various  colours,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  Roman  bath.  Cirencefter  has  now  but  one  church, 
in  the  windows  of  which  are  the  remains  of  very  va¬ 
luable  painted  glafs.  The  town  is  governed  by  two 
high  con  (tables,  and  14  wards-men,  who  govern  feven 
diftindt  wards  5  and  it  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  has  a  free-fchool,  a  charity Tchool,  with  fe- 
veral  alms-Iioufes  ;  and  is  fe&ted  on  the  river  Churn, 
36  miles  north-eaft  of  Briftol,  and  88  weft  by  north  of 
London.  W.  Long.  o.  2.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

CIRENZA,  a  city  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  Bafi- 
licate,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  was  formerly  a 
confiderable  place,  but  is  now  of  fmall  confequence. 
It  is  fttuated  on  the  river  Brandano,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennine  mountains,  in  E.  Long.  16.  44.  N.  Lat. 
40.  48. 

CIRO-FERRI,  an  excellent  Italian  painter  and  ar¬ 
ointed,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1614,  and  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Peter  de  Cortona,  whofe  defigns  he  imita¬ 
ted  with  fuch  exadnefs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftin- 
guifti  them.  He  was  efteemed  by  Pope  Alexan¬ 
der  VII.  and  his  three  fucceffors,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1689. 

CIRRUS,  or  Cirrhus,  in  Botany ,  a  clafper  or 
tendril ;  that  fine  fpiral  firing  or  fibre  put  out  from  the 
footftalks,  by  which  fome  plants,  as  the  ivy  and  vine, 
fallen  themfelves.  to  walls,  pales,  or  trees  for  fupport. 
The  term  is  fynonymous  to  the  capreolus,  clavicula, 
and  viticulus  of  other  botanifts  ;  and  is  ranked  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  among  the  fulcra,  or  parts  of  plants  that  ferve 
for  protection,  fupport,  and  defence. 

Tendrils  are  fometimes  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves, 
as  in  the  vine  ;  fometimes  at  the  fide  of  the  footftalk 
of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  pafiion  flower;  and  fometimes,  as 
in  winged  pea,  pifum  ochrus,  they  are  emitted  from  the 
leaves  themfelves.  With  refped  to  compofition,  they 
are  either  fimple,  that  is,  compofed  of  one  fibre  or 
chord,  as  in  the  vetch  ;  or  compound,  that  is,  con- 
lift  of  two,  three,  or  more,  as  in  the  everlafting  pea. 
Bitter  fweet,  folanum  dulca?nara ,  bignonia,  and  ivy, 
fend  forth  tendrils  which  plant  themfelves  like  roots  in 
the  adjacent  walls,  or  the  bark  of  the  neighbouring 
trees.  Clafpers,  fays  the  ingenious  Hr  Grew',  are  like 
trunk'roots,  a  mean  betwixt  a  root  and  a  trunk,  but  a 
compound  of  both,  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  cir¬ 
cumvolutions,  in  which  they  mutually  afcend  and  de- 
fcend.  In  the  mounting  of  the  trunk,  continues  the 
fame  author,  clafpers  ferve  far  fupport.  Thus,  in 
vines,  the  branches  being  very  long,  fragile,  and  (len¬ 
der,  would  be  liable  to  frequent  breaking,  unlefi,  by 
means  of  their  clafpers,  they  were  mutually  contained 
together  ;  fo  that  the  whole  care  is  divided  betwixt  the 
gardener  and  nature  :  the  former  with  his  ligaments 
of  leather,  fecures  the  main  branches  ;  and  nature,  with 
thofe  of  her  own  providing,  fecures  the  lefs.  Their 
aptitude  to  this  end  is  feen  in  their  convolutions,  a 
motion  not  proper  to  any  other  part;  and  alfo  in  their 
toughnefs,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  are  flenderer  than  the  branches  from  which  they 
proceed.  In  the  trailing  of  the  trunk,  tendrils  ferve 


for  ftabilement  and  (hade  :  thus,  in  cucumbers  the  cjm 

trunk  and  branches  being  long  and  fragile,  would  be  j| 
driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds,  to  the  great  preju-  Gfiampe. 
dice  both  of  themfelves  and  their  tender  fruits,  were  , ^s* 
they  not,  by  thefe  ligaments,  held  faft  together,  and  ¥  ~J 
preferved  in  alfociation  and  good  fellowftiip.  The  fame 
clafpers  ferve  likewife  for  (hade,  fo  that  a  natural  ar¬ 
bour  is  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  cucumber,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  artificial  one  is  made  by  tangling 
together  the  branches  of  trees ;  for  the  branches,  by  the 
linking  of  the  clafpers,  being  couched  together,  the 
tender  fruits  lie  under  the  umbrage  of  a  bower  made 
of  their  own  leaves.  Mod  of  the  pea-bloom  flowers 
have  twining  clafpers,  that  is,  which  wind  to  the  right 
and  back  again. 

CIRRI,  in  Ichthyology ,  certain  oblong  and  foft 
appendages,  not  unlike  little  worms,  hanging  from 
the  under  jaws  or  mouths  of  fome  fifties  ;  thefe  cirri, 
commonly  tranflated  beards ,  afford  marks  to  diftin- 
gui(h  the  different  fpecies  of  the  fifties  on  which  they 
are  found. 

CIRTA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  metropolis  and 
royal  refidence,  not  far  from  the  river  Ampfaga,  in  the 
inland  parts  of  Numidia  Propria.  A  colony,  furna- 
med  Co  Ionia  Sittianorum ,  very  rich,  when  in  the  hands 
of  Syphax.  The  colony  was  led  by  one  P.  Sittius, 
under  the  aufpices  of  Caefar,  and  was  furnamed  Julia. 

Now  called  Conjlantina ,  in  Algiers.  E.  Long.  7.  o. 

N.  Lat.  35.  30. 

CISALPINE,  any  thing  on  this  fide  the  Alps. 

The  Romans  divided  Gaul  and  the  country  now  called 
Lombardy ,  into  Cifalpine  and  Tranfalpine.  That  which 
was  Cifalpine  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  is  Tranfalpine 
with  regard  to  us. 

CISLEU,  in  Hebrew  chronology,  the  ninth  month 
of  their  ecclefiaftical,  and  third  of  their  civil,  year,  an- 
fwering  nearly  to  our  November. 

CISPAHANA  Gallia,  in  Ancient  Geography  ;  a 
di  ft  rid  of  Italy,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Po,  occupied  by  the 
Gauls  in  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  feparated  from 
Liguria  on  the  weft,  as  is  thought  by  the  Iria,  running 
from  fouth  to  north  into  the  Po ;  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Apennine,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Adriatic. 

The  term  is  formed  analogically,  there  being  much 
mention  in  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  ancient 
infcriptions,  made  of  the  Tranfpadani ;  which  and  Cif- 
padani  are  terms  ufed  with  refped  to  Rome.  Ptolemy 
calls  the  Cifpadana  peculiarly  Gallia  Togata ,  extending 
between  the  Po  and  Apennine,  to  the  Sapis  and  Ru¬ 
bicon. 

CISSA,  or  Cissum,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town 
of  the  Hither  Spain,  in  Lufitania,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Iberus  (thought  to  be  Guijfona J),  where  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  fir  ft  defeated  by  Scipio.  Another 
Cifa  of  Thrace,  fituated  on  the  river  iEgos  Potamus, 
which  Scylax  feems  to  call  Crejfa,  or  Crifla;  fo  that 
the  reading  is  doubtful. 

CISSAMPELOS.  See  Botany  Index.  There  are 
two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  the  pareira  and  caapeba,  both 
natives  of  the  warmed  parts  of  America.  The  root 
of  the  fecond,  applied  externally,  is  faid  to  be  an  an¬ 
tidote  againft  the  bites  of  venomous  ferpents.  The 
plant  being  infufed  in  water,  quickly  fills  the  liquor 
with  a  mucilaginous  fubftance,  which  is  as  thick  as 

ielly  * 
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f  Ciffarape-  jefly  ;  whence  the  name  of  freezing -wyth,  by  which 
k»s  this  genus  of  plants  has  been  diftinguiftied  by  the  Bra¬ 
il  zilians. 

”ie  ~  ,  CISbOID,  in  Geometry ,  a  curve  of  the  fecond  or¬ 
der,  fird  invented  by  Diodes,  whence  it  is  called  the 
ciffoid  of  Dioc/es .  See  Fluxions. 

CISSUS,  the  Wild  Grape.  See  Botany  Index . 

CISTERCIANS,  in  Church- hiflory,  a  religious  or¬ 
der  founded  in  the  iith  century  by  St  Robert  a  Be- 
nedi&ine.  They  became  fo  powerful,  that  they  go¬ 
verned  almoft  all  Europe,  both  in  fpirituals  and  tem¬ 
porals.  Cardinal  de  Vitri  defcribing  their  obfervan- 
ces,  fays,  they  neither  wore  fkins  nor  fhirts,  nor  ever 
ate  flefh,  except  in  ficknefs  ;  and  abftained  from  filh, 
€§8S»  railk,  and  cheefe  :  they  lay  upon  draw  beds,  in 
tunics  and  cowls  ;  they  rofe  at  midnight  to  prayers  ; 
they  fpent  the  day  in  labour,  reading,  and  prayer, 
and  in  all  their  exercifes  obferved  a  continual  filence. 
The  habit  of  the  Ciftercian  monks  is  a  white  robe, 
in  the  nature  of  a  caffoek,  with  a  black  fcapulary 
and  hood,  and  is  girt  with  a  wooden  girdle.  The 
nuns  wear  a  white  tunic,  and  a  black  fcapulary  and 
girdle. 

CISTERN,  denotes  a  fubterraneous  refervoir  of  rain¬ 
water  ;  or  a  velfel  ferving  as  a  receptacle  for  rain 
or  other  water,  for  the  neceffary  ufes  of  a  family.  There 
are  likewife  lead-citterns,  jar-cifterns,  &c. 

Authors  mention  a  cittern  at  Conttantinople,  the 
vaults  of  which  are  fupported  by  two  rows  of  pillars, 
212  in  each  row,  each  pillar  being  two  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  planted  circularly,  and  in  radii  tending  to 
that  of  the  centre. 

Anciently  there  were  citterns  all  over  the  country  in 
Paleftine.  There  were  fome  likewife  in  cities  and  pri¬ 
vate  houfes.  As  the  cities  for  the  moft  part  were 
built  on  mountains,  and  the  rains  fell  regularly  in  Ju¬ 
dea  at  two  feafons  in  the  year  only,  in  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  people  were  obliged  to  keep  water  in  citterns 
in  the  country  for  the  ufe  of  their  cattle,  and  in  cities 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  ftill 
citterns  of  very  large  dimenfions  to  be  leen  in  Palettine, 
fome  whereof  are  150  paces  long,  and  54  wide. 
There  is  one  to  be  feen  at  Ramah  of  32  paces  in 
length,  and  28  in  breadth.  Wells  and  citterns,  fprings 
and  fountains,  are  generally  confounded  in  fcripture- 
language. 

Cl  ST  US,  the  Rock-rose.  See  Botany  Index . 

b  Cl  I  ADEL,  a  place  fortified  with  five  or  fix  ba- 
ttions,  built  on  a  convenient  ground  near  a  city,  that 
it  may  command  it  in  cafe  of  a  rebellion. 

CITADELLA,  the  capital  town  in  the  ifland  of 
Minorca,  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  new  harbour. 
This,  with  the  whole  ifland,  was  taken  by  General 
Stanhope  and  the  confederate  fleet  in  1708,  and  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  • 
but  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a  brave  defence, 
in  1756,  and  reftored  by  the  peace.  In  1782,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  confirmed  to  them  at  the 
fubfequent  peace.  It  is  27  miles  weft  of  Port-Mahon. 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  39.  58. 

Cl  I  ADINESC  A,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  a  name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  the  Florentine  marbT,  whh  h  is  Tup¬ 
ped  to  reprefen t  towns,  palaces,  ruin%  rivers,  &c. 
Thefe  delineations  are  merely  accidental,  and  are  eom- 
sionly  much  aflifted  by  the  imagination,  though  the 
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natural  lines  of  a  ftone  may  fometimes  luckily  enough 
reprefent  the  ruins  of  fome  ancient  building,  or  the 
courfe  of  a  river.  In  England  there  is  a  kind  of  fep- 
taria,  or  ludus  Helmontii,  which  has  fometimes  pretty 
beautiful,  though  very  irregular,  delineations  of  this 
kind.  The  Florentine  marble,  as  we  fee  it  wrought  up 
in  the  ornaments  of  cabinets,  &c.  owes  a  great  deal  to 
the  Ikill  of  the  workmen,  who  always  pick  out  the 
proper  pieces  from  the  mafs,  and  difpofe  them  in  the 
work  fo  as  to  reprefent  what  they  pleafe. 

CITATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  courts,  is  the  fame 
with  fumraons  in  civil  courts.  See  Summons. 

Citation,  is  alfo  a  quotation  of  fome  law  authority, 
or  paffage  of  a  book. 

Cl  l'H/ERON,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  mountain 
and  fore Q  of  Boeotia,  celebrated  both  in  table  and  fong. 
To  the  weft  it  ran  obliquely,  a  little  above  the  Sinus 
Criflyeus,  taking  its  rite  contiguous  to  the  mountains 
of  Megara  and  Attica  5  then  levelled  into  plains,  it 
terminates  at  Thebes,  famous  for  the  fate  of  Pentheus 
and  A 61: aeon  ;  the  former  torn  by  the  Bacchse,  the 
latter  by  his  dogs  ;  as  alfo  for  the  orgia ,  or  revels  of 
Bacchus. 

CITHARA,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  inftrument,  the 
precife  ftru&ure  of  which  is  not  known  ;  fome  think 
it  refembled  the  Greek  delta  A  j  and  others  the  ttiape 
of  a  half-moon.  At  firft  it  had  only  three  firings,  but 
the  number  was  at  different  times  increafed  to  8,  to  9, 
and  laftly  to  24.  It  was  ufed  in  entertainments  and 
private  houfes,  and  played  upon  with  a  plt6lrum  or 
quill,  like  the  lyre. 

CITH AREXYLON,  Fiddle-wood.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 


Cftadinefca 
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CITIUM,  Cetium,  or  Cittium,  in  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy ,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  fituated  in  the  fouth  of  the 
ifland,  famous  for  the  birth  of  Zeno,  author  of  the  fe& 
called  Stoics  ;  diftant  two  hundred  ftadia  to  the  weft  of 
Salamis  (Diodorus  Siculus).  A  colony  of  Phoenicians, 
called  Chetim :  And  hence  it  is  that  not  only  Cy¬ 
prus,  but  the  other  iflands  and  many  maritime  places, 
are  called  Chetim  by  the  Hebrews  :  now  called 
Chiti, 


CITIZEN,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  city,  vetted 
with  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  it. 

A  citizen  of  Rome  was  diftinguiftied  from  a  ftran- 
ger,  becaufe  he  belonged  to  no  certain  commonwealth 
fubjefi  to  the  Romans.  A  citizen  is  either  by  birth  or 
ele6lion  5  and  Tons  may  derive  the  right  from  their  fa¬ 
thers.  To  make  a  good  Roman  citizen,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  to  be  inrolled  in  one 
of  the  tribes,  and  to  be  capable  of  dignities.  Thofe  to 
whom  were  granted  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens  were  only  honorary  citizens.  It  was  not  law¬ 
ful  to  fcourge  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

CITRINUS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  the  name  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fpecies  of  fprig  cryftal,  which  is  ©f  a  beautiful 
yellow.  Many  of  the  common  eryftals,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lead  mines,  are  liable  to  be  acci¬ 
dentally  tinged  yellow,  by  an  admixture  of  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  that  metal  ;  and  all  thefe,  whether  finer  or 
coarfer,  have  been  too  frequently  confounded  together 
under  the  name  citrine ;  but  Dr  Hill  has  afcertained 
this  to  be  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  cryftal  different  from 
all  the  others  in  form  as  well  as  in  colour  ;  and  diftin¬ 
guiftied  by  the  n^ne  of  ellipomacrojhj/um  lucidum  Jta- 
V  vefcenSy 
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vefcens ,  pyramide  brevi ’.  It  is  never  found  colourlefs 
like  the  other  cryftals,  but  has  great  variety  of  tinges, 
from  that  of  the  deeper  ochres  to  a  pale  lemon  colour. 
It  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  is  fome- 
times  found  in  Bohemia.  Our  jewellers  have  learned 
from  the  French  and  Italians,  who  are  very  fond  of  it, 
to  call  it  citrine ;  and  often  cut  ftones  for  rings  out  of 
it,  particularly  out  of  the  pyramid,  which  is  always  finer 
than  the  column  ;  and  thefe,  after  they  have  palled 
through  two  or  three  hands,  are  generally  miftaken  for 
topazes. 

CITRON-tree.  See  Citrus,  Botany  Index . 

CITRON  Water ,  a  well-known  ftrong  water  or  cordial, 
which  may  be  thus  made  :  Take  of  fine  thin  lemon- 
peel,  1 8  ounces  ;  of  orange-peel,  9  ounces  ;  perfeft 
nutmegs,  4  ounces  ;  the  fineft  and  belt  alcohol  2 
gallons  and  a  half.  Digeft  in  balneo  mariae  for 
one  night  :  draw  off  with  a  flow  fire  ;  then  add  as 
much  water  as  will  juft  make  the  matter  milky  (which 
will  be  about  7  quarts  or  2  gallons  5  and  Laftly,  add  2 
pounds  of  fine  iugar.  This  compofition  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  freih  elder  flowers*  hung  in  a  cloth  in  the 
head  of  the  iiill,  fprinkled  with  ambergris  in  powder* 
or  its  offence. 

ClTRON-Wood ,  the  wood  of  an  American  tree*  call¬ 
ed  by  the  natives  candle-wood ,  becaufe,  being  cut 
into  fplinters  it  burns  like  a  candle.  The  tree  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  Leeward  iflands,  and  grows  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  fize  :  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  bay-tree, 
but  of  a  finer  green  '>  the  flower  is  fweet,  and  much 
like  thofe  of  the  orange  ;  the  fruit  fucceeding  thefe  is 
black,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  pepper-corn.  The  trunk 
is  fo  like  the  yellow  faunders  in  colour,  that  there  was 
once  an  opinion  that  it  was  the  fame  tree,  and  much 
of  it  was  imported  into  Europe,  and  fold  as  fuch  ;  but 
they  were  foon  found  to  be  different  *  the  faunders  be¬ 
ing  of  a  fweet  fcent,  and  but  moderately  heavy  and 
refinous  :  but  the  citron-wood  confiderably  heavy*, 
very  oily,  and  of  a  ftrong  fmell.  It  is  of  no  known 
ufe  in  medicine  *  but  is  ufed  in  France  and  Germany 
by  the  turners,  being  a  fine  firm-grained  wood,  and 
taking  a  fine  polifh,  and  with  age  becoming  of  a  very 
beautiful  brown. 

CITRUS,  the  Citron-tree.  See  Botany  Index . 
This  genus  includes  the  citron,  the  lemon,  the  lime, 
the  orange,  of  which  there  are  different  varieties,  the 
fhaddock,  and  the  forbidden  fruit. 

CITIERN,  a  mufical  inftrument  much  refembling 
the  guitar,  for  which  it  has  been  frequently  miftaken. 
Anciently  it  was  called  the  ciftrum ,  and  till  lately  was 
held  in  great  contempt  both  in  France  and  Britain. 
The  pra&ice  on  it  being  very  eafy,  it  was  formerly 
the  amufement  and  recreation  of  lewd  women  and 
their  vifitor^,  infomuch*  that  in  many  of  the  old  Eng- 
lifh  dramatic  writers,  it  is  made  the  fymbol-  of  a  wo¬ 
man  that  lived  by  proftitution.  It  was  alfo  the  com 
mon  amufement  of  waiting  cuftomtrs  in  barbers  (hops* 
as  being  the  moft  eafy  of  all  inftrumt  nts  to  play  on, 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  that  almoft  every  body 
could  make  ufe  of  it. 

CITY,  according  to  Cowel,  is  a  town  corporate 
which  hath  a  biftiop  and  cathedral  church  ;  and  is  call¬ 
ed  civitas,  oppidum ,  and  urbs ;  civitas ,  in  regard  it  is 
governed  by  juftice  and  order  of  magiftracy ;  oppi- 
dumy  becaufe  It  contains  a  great  number  of  inhabi¬ 


tants  ;  and  urbs  becaufe  it  is  in  due  form  furrounded  city, 
with  walls.  <"—■  v  11  m4 

Kingdoms  have  been  faid  to  contain  as  many  cities 
as  they  have  feats  of  archbifhops  and  bifliops  ;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Blount,  city  is  a  word  that  hath  obtained 
fince  the  conqueft  ;  for,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons*, 
there  were  no  cities*  but  all  the  great  towns  were 
called  burghs ,  and  even  London  was  then  called  Lon - 
donburgh ,  as  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  called  Edinburgh . 

And  long  after  the  conqueft  the  word  city  is  ufed  pro- 
mifcuoufty  with  the  burgh ,  as  in  the  charter  of  Leice- 
fter,  where  it  is  both  called  civitas  and  burgus  ;  which, 

(hows  that  thole  writers  were  miftaken  who  tell  us 
every  city  was*  or  is,  a  bifhop’s  fee.  And  though  the 
word  city  () Ignifies  with  us  fuch  a  town  corporate  as  hath 
ufually  a  biftiop  and  a  cathedral  church,  yet  it  is  not 
always  fo. 

As  to  the  ancient  ftate  of  cities  and  villages,  whilft 
the  feudal  policy  prevailed,  they  held  of  fome  great 
lord  on  whom  they  depended  for  prote&ion,  and  were 
fubjeft  to  his  arbitrary  jui  ifdhftion.  The  inhabitants 
were  deprived  of  the  natural  and  moft  unalienable 
rights  of  humanity.  They  could  not  difpofe  of  the 
effe&s  which  their  own  indultry  had  acquired,  either 
by  a  latter  will  or  by  any  deed  executed  during  their 
life.  They  had  no  right  to  appoint  guardians  for  their 
children  during  their  minority.  They  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  marry  without  purchafing  the  confent  of  the 
lord  on  which  they  depended.  If  once  they  had  com¬ 
menced  a  law-fuit,  they  durft  not  terminate  it  by  an 
accommodation,  becaufe  that  would  have  deprived  the 
lord,  in  whofe  court  they  pleaded,  of  the  perquifiies 
due  to  him  on  paffing  his  fentenee.  Services  of  vari-  Robertforis 
ous  kinds  no  lefs  difgraceful  than  oppreffive  were  ex-  Charles  V- 
a&ed  from  them  without  mercy  or  moderation.  The 
fpirit  of  induftry  was  checked  in  fome  cities  by  abfurd 
regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreafonable  exaftions; 
nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppreffive  maxims  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  ariftocracy  have  permitted  it  ever  to  rife  to  any 
degree  of  height  or  vigour., 

The  freedom  of  cities  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  Italy, 
owing  principally  to  the  introduaion  of  commerce. 

As  foon  as  they  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
this  objed,  and  to  conceive  fome  idea  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  might  derive  from  it,  they  became  impa¬ 
tient  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  their  infolent  lords,  and 
to  eftablifti  among  themfelves  fuch  a  free  and  equal 
government  as  would  render  property  fecure  and  in¬ 
duftry  flourtfhing.  1  he  German  emperors,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines*  as  the  feat 
of  their  government  was  far  diftant  from  Italy,  poffeffi  df 
a  feeble  and  imptrfeft  jurifdi&ion  in  that  country. 

Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either  with  the  popes  or  their 
own  turbulent  vaffals,  diverted  their  attention  from  the 
interior  police  ot  Italy,  and  gave  conftant  employment 
for  their  arms.  Thefe  circumftanets  induced  fome  of 
the  Italian  cities  towards  the  beginning  of  the  11th 
century,  to  affnme  new  privileges;  to  unite  together 
more  clofely,  and  to  form  them  ft  Ives  into  bodies  poli¬ 
tic,  under  the  government  of  laws  eftablifhed  by  com¬ 
mon  confent.  1  he  rights  which  many  cities  acquired 
by  bold  or  fortunate  usurpations,  others  purchafed  from 
the  emperors,  who  deemed  themfelves  gainers  when 
they  received  largt  fums  for  immunities  which  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  withhold  *  and  fome  cities  ob¬ 
tained 
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tained  them  gratuitoufly  from  the  facility  or  generofi- 
— '  ty  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended.  The  great 
increafe  of  wealth  which  the  cru fades  brought  into 
Italy,  occafioned  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  excited  fuch  a 
general  paflion  for  liberty  and  independence,  that,  be¬ 
fore  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  crufade,  all  the  confider- 
-able  cities  in  that  country  had  either  purchafed  or  had 
extorted  large  immunities  from  the  emperors. 

This  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before 
it  made  its  way  into  France.  Louis  the  Grofs,  in  or¬ 
der  to  create  fome  power  that  might  counterbalance 
thofe  potent  vaflals  who  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the 
crown,  firft  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privi¬ 
leges  on  the  towns  fituated  within  his  own  domain. 
Thefe  privileges  were  called  charters  of  community,  by 
which  he  enfranchifed  the  inhabitants,  abolilhed  all 
marks  of  fervitude,  and  formed  them  into  corporations 
or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a  council  and  ma- 
giftrates  of  their  own  nomination.  Thefe  magiftrates 
had  the  right  of  adminiftering  juftice  within  their  own 
precin&s  ;  of  levying  taxes  ;  of  embodying  and  train¬ 
ing  to  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  which  took  the 
field  when  required  by  the  fovercign  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  officers  appointed  by  the  community.  The 
great  barons  imitated  the  example  of  their  monarch, 
and  granted  like  immunities  to  the  towns  within  their 
territories.  They  had  wafted  fuch  great  Turns  in  their 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to 
lay  hold  on  this  new  expedient  for  railing  money  bv  the 
fiale  of  thofe  charters  of  liberty.  Though  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  communities  was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims 
of  policy  as  it  was  adverfe  to  their  power,  they  difre- 
garded  remote  confequences  in  order  to  obtain  prefent 
relief.  In  lefs  than  two  centuries,  fervitude  was  abo- 
liffied  in  moft  of  the  cities  of  France,  and  they  became 
free  corporations,  inftead  of  dependent  villages  without 
jurifdi&ion  or  privileges.  Much  about  the  fame  period 
the  great  cities  of  Germany  began  to  acquire  like  im¬ 
munities,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  prefent  li¬ 
berty  and  independence.  The  practice  fpread  quickly 
over  Europe,  and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England, 
Scotland,  and  all  the  other  feudal  kingdoms. 

The  Spanifti  hiftorians  are  almoft  entirely  fdent  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  communities  in  that 
kingdom  ;  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  the  time  and  manner  of  their  firft  intro¬ 
duction  there.  It  appears,  however,  from  Mariana, 
that  in  the  year  1350  eighteen  cities  had  obtained 
a  feat  in  the  Cortes  of  Caftile.  In  Arragon,  cities  feem 
early  to  have  acquired  extenfive  immunities,  together 
with  a  thare  in  the  legiflature.  In  the  year  1.118,  the 
citizens  of  Saragofla  had  not  only  obtained  political  li¬ 
berty,  but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with 
the  nobles  of  the  fecond  clafs  \  and  many  other  immu¬ 
nities,  unknown  to  perfons  in  their  rank  of  life  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  were  conferred  upon  them.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  eftabliftiment  of  communities  or  corporations 
was  pofterior  to  the  conqueft.  The  praCIice  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
crown  were  perfeCIly  fimilar  to  thofe  above  enumerated. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  fome  of  the  towns  in  England 
were  formed  into  corporations  under  the  Saxon  kings  ; 
and  that  the  charters  granted  by  the  kings  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  race  were  not  charters  of  e  n  franc  Life  men  ts  from  a 
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ftate  of  flavery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which  city 

they  had  already  enjoyed*.  The  Engiiffi  cities,  how-  H  * 

ever,  were  very  eonfiderable  in  the  12th  century.  A  Civic 

clear  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  hiftory  juft  referred  ^rQwn‘  . 

to.  Fitz-Stephen,  a  contemporary  author,  gives  a  de-  *  See  Lord 
feription  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Hen-  Lyttlet  n's 
ry  II.  and  the  terms  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  its  trade,  Hiftory  of 
its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  would  Hc”ry  U' 
fuggeft  no  inadequate  idea  of  its  ftate  at  prefent,  when  p°  '  ^ 
it  is  the  greateft  and  moft  opulent  city  in  Europe. 

But  all  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  merely 
comparative.  It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blois,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  London,  who  flourifhed  in  the  fame  reign, 
and  who  had  good  opportunity  of  being  informed,  that 
this  city,  of  which  Fitz- Stephen  gives  fuch  a  pompous 
account,  contained  no  more  than  40,000  inhabitants. 

The  other  cities  were  fmall  in  proportion,  and  in  no 
condition  to  extort  any  extenfive  privileges.  That 
the  conftitution  of  the  boroughs  of  Scotland  in  many 
circumftances  refembles  that  of  the  towns  of  France 
and  England,  is  manifeft  from  the  Leges  Burgorum  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Regiam  MajeJIatem. 

CIVET,  a  kind  of  perfume  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  animal  it  is  taken  from,  and  to  which  it  is  pecu¬ 
liar.  See  Viverra. 

Good  civet  is  of  a  clear,  yellowifh,  or  brownifh  co¬ 
lour  j  not  fluid  nor  hard,  but  about  the  confidence  of 
butter  or  honey,  and  uniform  throughout  ;  of  a  very 
ftrong  frnell,  quite  offenfive  when  undiluted,  but  agree¬ 
able  when  only  a  fmall  portion  of  civet  is  mixed  with 
a  large  one  of  other  fubftances.  It  unites  eafily  with 
oils  both  expreflfed  and  diftilled,  but  not  at  all  with 
water  or  alcohol ;  nor  can  it  be  rendered  mifcible 
with  water  by  the  mediation  of  fugar.  The  yolk  of 
an  egg  feems  to  difpofe  it  to  unite  with  water  5  but  in 
a  very  little  while  the  civet  feparates  from  the  liquor, 
and  falls  to  the  bottom,  though  it  does  not  prove  of 
fuch  a  refinous  tenacity  as  when  treated  with  fugar  and 
alcohol.  It  communicates,  however,  fome  ftiare  of 
its  fmell  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors  :  hence 
a  fmall  portion  of  it  is  often  added  in  odoriferous  tinc¬ 
tures,  and  fufpended  in  the  ft  ill-head  during  the  dill  il¬ 
lation  of  odoriferous  waters  and  fpirits.  It  is  rarely 
if  ever  employed  for  medicinal  purpofes.  The  Italians 
make  it  an  ingredient  in  perfumed  oils,  and  thus  ob¬ 
tain  the  whole  of  its  feent  j  for  oils  wholly  diflolve  the 
fubftance  of  it.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  to  meet  with 
civet  unadulterated.  The  fubftances  ufually  mixed  with 
it  are  lard  and  butter,  which  agreeing  with  it  in  its 
general  properties,  render  all  criteria  for  diftinguiftiing 
the  adulteration  impoflible.  A  great  trade  of  civet  is 
carried  on  at  Calicut,  BafTora,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Indies,  and  in  Africa,  where  the  animal  that  produces 
the  perfume  is  found.  Live  civet-cats  are  to  be  feen 
alfo  in  France  and  Holland.  The  French  keep  them 
only  as  a  rarity  ;  but  the  Dutch,  who  keep  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  draw  the  civet  from  them  for  fale.  It  is  moftly 
ufed  by  confe&ioners  and  perfumers. 

ClVET-Cat,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  animal  which 
produces  the  civet.  See  Viverra,  Mammalia  In¬ 
dex. 

CIVIC  CROWN,  was  a  crown  given  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  any  foldier  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  citi¬ 
zen  in  an  engagement. 

The  civic  crown  was  reckoned  more  honourable 
Y  2  than 
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Civic  than  any  other  crown,  though  compofed  of  no  better 
Crown  matt  rials  than  oak  boughs.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
Civil  Law  ^oriolanus,  accounts  as  follows  for  ufing  on 

t - ^ _  "i  this  occafion  the  branches  of  this  tree  before  all  others : 

4  becaufe,  fays,  he,  the  oaken  wreath  being  facred  to 
Jupiter,  the  great  guardian  of  their  city,  they  thought 
it  the  mod  proper  ornament  for  him  who  had  pre- 
*  xvi.  ferved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Pliny  *,  fpeaking  of  the 
cup.  4.  honour  and  privileges  conferred  on  thofe  who  had 
merited  this  crown,  fays,  “  They  who  had  once  ob¬ 
tained  it,  might  wear  it  always.”  When  they  appeared 
at  the  public  fpe&acles,  the  fenate  and  people  rofe  to 
do  them  honour,  and  they  took  their  feats  on  thefe 
occafions  among  the  fenators.  They  were  not  only 
perfonally  excufed  from  all  troublefome  offices,  but 
procured  the  fame  immunity  for  their  father  and  grand¬ 
father  by  the  father’s  fide. 

CIVIDAD  de-las-Palmas,  the  capital  town  of 
the  ifland  of  Canary,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  good 
harbour.  The  houfes  are  well  built,  two  dories  high, 
and  fiat-roofed.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  handfome 
dru&ure  •,  and  the  inhabitants  are  gay  and  rich.  The 
air  is  temperate,  and  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  is  defended  by  a  fmall  cadle  feated  on  a  hill. 
W.  Long.  14.  35.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

ClVIDAD  Real ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Cadile,  and 
capital  of  La  Mancha.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
dreffing  leather  extremely  well  for  gloves.  W.  Long. 
4.  15.  N.  Lat.  39.  2. 

ClVIDAD  Roderigo ,  a  drong  and  confiderable  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee. 
It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  river  Agueda, 
in  W.  Long.  6.  52.  N.  Lat.  40.  38. 

ClV ID  AD -di-Friuli ,  a  fmall  but  ancient  town  of  Italy, 
in  Friuli,  and  in  the  territory  of  Venice*,  feated  on  the 
river  Natifona.  E.  Long.  13.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.  15. 

CIVIL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  regards 
the  policy,  public  good,  or  peace,  of  the  citizens  or 
fubje&s  of  the  date  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  civil  go¬ 
vernment,  civil  law,  civil  right,  civil  war,  &c. 

Civil,  in  a  popular  fenfe,  is  applied  to  a  complai- 
fant  and  humane  behaviour  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe 
of  life.  See  CIVILITY. 

Civil,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  procedure  in  an  a&ion,  relating  to  fome  pecuniary 
matter  or  intereft*,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  cri¬ 
minal. 

CIVIL  Death ,  any  thing  that  cuts  off  a  man  from 
civil  fociety  ;  as  a  condemnation  to  the  galleys,  perpe^ 
tual  banifhment,  condemnation  to  death,  outlawry,  and 
excommunication. 

CIVIL  Law ,  is  properly  the  peculiar  law  of  each  date, 
country,  or  city :  but  what  we  ufually  mean  by  the 
civil  law,  is  a  body  of  laws  compofed  out  of  the  bed 
Roman  and  Grecian  laws,  compiled  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations  5  and,  for  the  mod  part,  received 
and  obferved,  throughout  all  the  Roman  dominions  for 
above  1200  years.  See  Law  Index . 

It  was  fird  brought  over  into  England  by  Theobald 
a  Norman  abbot,  who  was  ele&ed  to  the  fee  of  Can¬ 
terbury  in  1138;  and  he  appointed  a  profeffor,  viz. 
Roger  furnamed  Vicarius ,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
to  teach  it  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Never- 
theleff,  it  gained  ground  very  flowly.  King  Ste¬ 
phen  iffued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  ftudy  of 
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it.  And  though  the  clergy  were  attached  to  it,  the  civil  Law 
laity  rather  wiffied  to  p.eferve  the  old  conditution.  j] 
However,  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  clergy  pre-  War.* 
vailed ;  and  the  civil  law  acquired  great  reputation  " 
from  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  to  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  III.  both  inclufive.  Many  tranfcripts  of  Ju- 
dinian’s  Inditute  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  our 
ancient  authors,  particularly  of  Bra&on  and  Fieta 
and  Judge  Blackdone  obferves,  that  the  common  law 
would  have  been  loft  and  overrun  by  the  civil,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  incident  of  fixing  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  one  certain  fpot,  and  the  forming  the  profeffion 
of  the  municipal  law  into  an  aggregate  body. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  civil  law  contains  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  natural  equity  ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  form  good  fenfe  and  found  judgment* 

Hence,  though  in  feveral  countries  it  has  no  other  au¬ 
thority  but  that  of  reafon  and  judice,  it  is  everywhere 
referred  to  for  authority.  It  is  not  received  at  this 
day  in  any  nation  without  fome  alterations  \  and  fome- 
times  the  feudal  law  is  mixed  with  it,  or  general  and 
particular  cudoms  \  and  often  ordinances  and  datutes 
cut  off  a  great  part  of  it. 

In  Turkey,  the  Bafilics  are  only  ufed.  In  Italy, 
the  canon  law  and  cudoms  have  excluded  a  good  part 
of  it.  In  Venice,  cudom  hath  almod  an  abfolute  go- 
vernment.  In  the  Milanele,  the  feudal  law  and  par¬ 
ticular  cudoms  bear  fway.  In  Naples  and  Sicily,  the 
condi tutions  and  laws  of  the  Lombards  are  faid  to 
prevail.  In  Germany  and  Holland,  the  civil  law  is 
edeemed  to  be  the  municipal  law  5  but  yet  many  parts 
of  it  are  there  grown  obfolete  \  and  others  are  altered, 
either  by  the  canon  law  or  a  different  ufage.  In 
Friedand,  it  is  obferved  with  more  ftri&nefs  \  but  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  the  jus  Saxonicum, 
Lubecenfe,  or  Culmenfe,  is  preferred  before  it.  In 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  it  hath  fcarce  any  authority  at 
all.  In  France,  only  a  part  of  it  is  received,  and  that 
part  is  in  fome  places  as  a  cudomary  law  $  and  in  thofe 
provinces  neared  to  Italy  it  is  received  as  a  municipal 
written  law.  In  criminal  caufes,  the  civil  law  is  more 
regarded  in  France  5  but  the  manner  of  trial  is  regula¬ 
ted  by  ordinances  and  edi&s.  In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  civil  law  is  connedfed  with  the  jus  regium  and  cu¬ 
dom.  In  Scotland,  the  datutes  of  the  federunt,  part 
of  the  regiam  majedatem,  and  their  cudoms,  controul 
the  civil  law. 

In  England,  it  is  ufed  in  the  ecclefiadical  courts,  in 
the  high  court  of  admiralty,  in  the  court  of  chivalry, 
in  the  two  umverfities,  and  in  the  courts  of  equity  \ 
yet  in  all  thefe  it  is  redrained  and  directed  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law. 

CIVIL  Society .  See  Law  Index . 

*  ClVIL  State,  in  the  Britiffi  polity,  one  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  divifions  of  the  Laity,  comprehending  all  orders  of 
men,  from  the  highed  nobleman  to  the  meaned  peafant, 
that  are  not  included  under  the  Military  or  Mari¬ 
time  dates ;  though  it  may  fometimes  include  indivi¬ 
duals  of  thefe  as  well  as  of  the  Clergy  j  fince  a  noble¬ 
man,  a  knight,  a  gentleman,  or  a  peafant,  may  become 
either  a  divine,  a  folditr,  or  a  feaman.  The  divifion 
of  this  date  is  into  Nobility  and  Commonalty.  See 
thefe  articles. 

Civil  War,  a  war  between  people  of  the  fame  date,, 
or  the  citizens  of  the  fame  city.. 

Civil, 
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Civil  Year  ClVIL  Tear ,  is  the  legal  year,  or  annual  account  of 
H  time,  which  every  government  appoints  to  be  ufed 
Civmty.  Uriihin  its  own  dominions  $  and  is  fo  called  in  contra* 
L"  ~ diltin&ion  to  the  natural  year,  which  is  meafured  ex- 
afllv  by  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

CIVILIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  civil  law  ;  but  more  efpecially  the  do£lors 
and  p-nfeflTors  thereof  are  called  civilians . 

CIVILITY,  a  term  ufed  in  common  life  as  fyno- 
ny mous  with  complailance  or  good-breeding. 

Civility  i*  joflly  inculcated  by  didaftic  writers  as  a 
duty  of  no  flight  confideration.  Without  civility,  or 
good-breeding,  a  court  would  be  the  feat  of  violence 
and  defolation.  There,  all  the  paffions  are  in  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  becaufe  all  purfue  what  but  few  can  obtain  } 
there,  if  enemies  did  not  embrace,  they  would  flab  ; 
there,  fmiles  are  often  put  on  to  conceal  tears  ;  there, 
mutual  Cervices  are  profefled,  while  mutual  injuries  are 
intended  ;  and  there,  the  guile  of  the  ferpent  fimulates 
the  gentlenef>  of  the  dove.  To  what  a  degree  mud 
good  breeding  adorn  the  beauty  of  truth,  when  it  can 
thus  (often  the  deformity  of  falsehood  ?  On  this  fubjeft 
we  have  the  following  elegant  obfervations  in  Knox’s 
EiTays,  N°  95. 

“  However  juft  the  complaints  of  the  mifery  of 
life,  yet  great  occafions  for  the  difplay  of  beneficence 
and  liberality  do  not  often  occur.  But  there  is  an 
hourly  neceflity  for  the  little  kind  offices  of  mutual  ci¬ 
vility.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  give  pleafure  to 
others,  they  add  to  our  own  happinefs  and  improvement. 
Habitual  a6ls  of  kindnefs  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
foftening  the  heart.  An  intereourfe  with  polifhed  and 
humane  company  tends  to  improve  the  difpofition,  be¬ 
caufe  it  requires  a  conformity  of  manners.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  a  fenfe  uf  decorum,  and  of  a  proper  ex¬ 
ternal  behaviour,  will  reftrain  thofe  whole  natural  tem¬ 
per  would  otherwife  b'-eak  out  in  acrimonious  and 
petulant  converfation.  Even  the  affe&ation  of  philan¬ 
thropy  will  in  time  contribute  to  realife  it.  The  plea¬ 
fure  refulting  from  an  a£l  of  kindnefs  naturally  excites 
a  wifti  to  repeat  it  j  and  indeed  the  general  efteem 
which  the  chara&er  of  benevolence  procures,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  induce  thofe  to  wifti  for  it  who  only  a£l  from 
the  mean  motives  of  felf-intereft. 

“  As  we  are  placed  in  a  world  where  natural  evil 
abounds,  we  ought  to  render  it  fupportable  to  each 
other  as  far  as  human  endeavours  can  avail.  All  that 
can  add  a  fweet  ingredient  to  the  bitter  cup  muft  be 
infufed.  Amid  the  multitude  of  thorns,  every  flower 
that  will  grow  muft  be  cultivated  with  care.  But  nei¬ 
ther  pomp  nor  power  are  of  themfelves  able  to  alleviate 
the  load  of  life.  The  heart  requires  to  be  foot  bed  by 
fympathv.  A  thoufand  little  attentions  from  all  around 
us  are  necefiary  to  render  our  days  agreeable.  The 
appearance  of  negleft  in  any  of  thofe  with  whom  we 
are  conne&ed,  chills  our  bofom  with  chagrin,  or  kindles 
the  fire  of  refentment.  Nothing  therefore  feems  fo 
likely  to  enfure  happinefs  as  our  mutual  endeavours  to 
promote  it.  Our  Angle  endeavours,  originating  and 
terminating  in  ourfelves,  are  ufually  unfuccefsful.  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  taken  care  to  fecure  that  intereourfe  which 
is  necefiary  to  the  exiftence  of  fociety,  by  rendering  it 
the  greateft  fweetener  of  human  life. 

<f*By  reciprocal  attentions  we  are  enabled  to  become 
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beneficent  without  expence.  A  fmile,  an  affable  ad-  civility 
drefs,  a  look  of  approbation,  are  often  capable  of  giv-  H 
ing  a  greater  pleafure  than  pecuniary  benefits  can  be-ClVi^Tur" 
ftow.  The  mere  participation  of  the  fludies  and  amufe-  .  ‘  . 

ments  of  others,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gratifies  our¬ 
felves,  is  often  an  a6l  of  real  humanity  $  becaufe  others 
would  not  enjoy  them  without  companions.  A  friendly 
vifit  in  a  fblitary  hour,  is  often  a  greater  a£t  of  kind¬ 
nefs  than  a  valuable  prefen t. 

“  It  is  really  matter  of  furprife,  that  thofe  who  are 
diftinguiftied  by  rank  and  opulence  fhould  ever  be  un¬ 
popular  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  muft  know  the 
value  of  popularity  }  and  furely  nothing  is  more  eafily 
obtained  by  a  fuperior.  Their  notice  confers  honour, 
and  the  afpiring  heart  of  man  13  always  delighted  with 
diftin£lion,  A  gracious  look  from  them  diffufes  hap¬ 
pinefs  on  the  lower  ranks.  But  it  ufually  happens, 
that  an  overgrown  rich  man  is  not  the  favourite  of  a 
neighbouring  country  *,  and  it  is  unfortunate,  that 
pride  or  inadvertence  often  prevent  men  from  a£ling 
the  godlike  part  of  making  others  happy,  even  when 
they  might  do  it  without  inconvenience  to  themfelves.’7 

CIVITA-di  Penna,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Abruzzo* 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  fituated  near  the  river  Sali- 
no,  25  miles  north-eaft  of  Aquila.  E.  Long.  13.  3. 

N.  Lat.  42.  25. 

ClVlTA  Cajiellana ,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  St  Peter’s 
patrimony,  feated  on  a  river,  which,  feven  miles  from 
thence,  falls  into  the  Tiber.  E.  Long.  13.  5.  N.  Lat. 

42.  15. 

ClVlTA  Turchino ,  a  place  in  Italy,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Corneto  in  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  It  is  a  hill  of  an  oblong  form,  the  fummit 
of  which  is  almoft  one  continued  plain.  From  the 
quantity  of  medals,  intaglios,  fragments  of  kifcrip- 
tions,  &c.  that  are  occafionally  found  here,  this  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  very  fpot  where  the  ancient  and 
powerful  city  of  Tarquinii  once  flood.  At  prefent  it 
is  only  one  continued  field  of  corn.  On  the  fouth- 
eaft  fide  of  it  runs  the  ridge  of  a  hill  which  unites  it 
to  Corneto.  This  ridge  is  at  leaf!  three  or  four  miles  * 
in  length,  and  almoft  entirely  covered  with  artificial 
hillocks,  called  by  the  inhabitants  monti-rojji.  About 
twelve  of  thefe  hillocks  have  at  different  times  been 
opened  \  and  in  every  one  of  them  have  been  found 
feveral  fubterranean  apartments  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock.  Thefe  apartments  are  of  various  forms  and  di- 
raenfions  ;  fome  confift  of  a  large  outer  room,  and  a 
fmall  one  within  ;  others  of  a  fmall  room,  at  the  firft 
entrance,  and  a  large  one  within  5  others  are  fup- 
ported  by  a  column  of  the  folid  rock  left  in  the  centre, 
with  openings  on  every  part.  The  entrance  to  them 
all  is  by  a  door  about  five  feet  high,  by  two  and  a 
half  broad.  Some  of  them  have  no  light  but  from 
the  door,  while  others  feem  to  have  had  a  fmall  light 
from  above,  through  a  hole  of  a  pyramidal  form. 

Many  of  thefe  apartments  have  an  elevated  port  that 
runs  all  round  the  wall,  being  a  part  of  the  rock  left 
for  that  purpofe.  The  moveables  found  in  thefe  apart¬ 
ments  confift  chiefly  of  Etrufcan  vafes  of  various  forms. 

In  fome  indeed  have  been  found  fome  plain  farcophagi 
of  ftone,  with  bones  in  them.  The  whole  of  thefe 
apartments  are  ftuccoed,  and.  ornamented  in  various- 
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Civita  manners  :  fome  indeed  are  plain  ;  but  others,  particu- 
Turehino  larly  three,  are  richly  adorned,  having  a  double  row 
Clackman  -^tru^can  iufcriptions  running  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  walls,  and  under  them  a  kind  of  frieze  of  fi- 
gures  in  painting  ;  fome  have  an  ornament  under  the  fi¬ 
gures,  which  feems  to  fupply  the  place  of  an  archi¬ 
trave.  The  paintings  feem  to  be  in  frefco  ;  and  in 
general  refemble  thofe  which  are  ufually  feen  upon 
Etrufcan  vafes  •,  though  fome  of  them  are  perhaps 
fup  rior  to  any  thing  as  yet  feen  of  the  Etrufcan  art 
in  painting.  In  general  they  are  flight,  but  well  con¬ 
ceived  ;  and  prove,  that  the  artift  was  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  things  moreftudied  and  better  finifhed  }  though, 
in  fuch  a  fubterraneous  fituation,  the  delicacy  of  a  fi¬ 
nifhed  work  would  in  a  great  meafure  have  been 
thrown  away.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  among 
the  immenfe  number. of  thefe  apartments  that  yet  re¬ 
main  to  be  opened,  many  paintings  and  iufcriptions 
may  be  found,  fufficient  to  form  a  very  ufeful  and  en¬ 
tertaining  work.  At  prefent  this  great  fcene  of  anti¬ 
quities  is  almoft  entirely  unknown,  even  in  Rome.  Mr 
Jenkins,  refident  at  Rome,  was  the  firlt  Engliihman 
who  vifited  it. 

,  CjVITA  Vecchia ,  a  fea  port  town  of  Italy  in  the  pa¬ 
trimony  of  St  Peter,  with  a  good  harbour  and  an 
arfenal.  Here  -the  Pope’s  galleys  are  ftationed,  and  it 
has  lately  been  made  a  free  port  ;  but  the  air  is  very 
unwliolefome.  E.  Long.  12 31.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

‘  CIVOLI,  or  ClGOLl,  Lewis ,  an  Italian  painter, 
whofe  family  name  wa $,Cardf9  was  born  at  the  caftle 
of  Cigoli,  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1559.  Plis  ecce  ho¬ 
mo,  which  he  performed  as  a  trial  of  (kill  with  Barochio 
and  Michael  Angelo  de  Caravaggio,  was  judged  better 
than  thofe  executed  by  them.  He  excelled  in  de- 
figning,  and  was  employed  by  the  popes  and  princes  of 
his  time.  He, died  at  Rome  in  1613. 

Cl  US,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  and  river  of 
Bithynia,  which  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Cianus.  The 
town  was  afterwards  called  Prujia ,  Cius  having  been 
deftroyed  by  Philip  father  of  Perfeu%  and  rebuilt  by 
Prufias  king  of  Bithynia.  In  the  river,  Hylas,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  boy  of  Hercules,  was  drowned  j  (Apollonius 
Rhodius). 

CL  AC,  among  countrymen.  To  clack  wool,  is  to 
cut  off  the  fheep’s  mark,  which  makes  the  weight  lefs, 
and  yields  lefs  euftom  to  the  king. 

CLACKMANNAN,  the  name  of  a  fmall  (hire  in 
Scotland,  not  exceeding  eight  miles  in  length  and  five 
in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  foutb  by  the  frith 
of  Forth  }  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Perthfhire  ;  and 
on  the  eaft  by  Fife.  The  country  is  plain  and  fertile 
towards  the  frith,  producing  corn  and  pafture  in  abun¬ 
dance.  It  likewife  yields,  great  abundance  of  excel¬ 
lent  coal,  confiderable  quantities  of  which  are  (hipped 
to  fupply  Edinburgh  with  fuel.  It  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Forth  and  Devon,  and  joins  the^iliire  of  Kinrofs 
in  fending  a  member  alternately  to  parliament. 

Population*  of  the  different  Parifhes  in  this  County  at  t  wo 
Periods. 
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Clackmannan,  a  fmall  town  of  Scotland,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  is  fituated  on  the 
northern  (bore  of  the  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  40. 
N.  Lat.  56.  15.  It  ftands  on  a  bill,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  the  caftle,  commanding  a  noble  prolped.  It  was 
long  the  feat  of  the  chief  of  the  Bruces,  who  was  here¬ 
ditary  fheriff  of  the  county  before  the  juriididions  were 
aboliftitd.  The  large  fquare  tower  is  called  after  the 
name  of  Robert  Bruce ,  whole  great  fword  and  cafque 
are  ft  ill  preferved  here.  The  hill  is  prettily  wooded  j 
and,  with  the  tower,  forms  a  pi&urefque  objed.  Clack¬ 
mannan  is  It  ill  the  feat  of  the  Bruces  of  Kennet. 

CL  AGENFURT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  and 
capital  of  Carinthia,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  13.  36. 
N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

^  CLAGET,  William,  an  eminent  and  learned  di¬ 
vine,  born  in  1646.  He  was  preacher  to  the  fociety 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  which  employment  he  exercifed  until 
he  died  in  1688,  being  then  alfo  one  of  the  king’s 
chaplains.  Archbifhop  Sharp  gives  him  an  excellent 
charader  ;  and  Biftiop  Burnet  has  ranked  him  among 
thofe  worthy  men  whofe  lives  and  labours  contributed 
to  refeue  the  church  from  the  reproaches  which  the 
follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon  it.  Dr  Claget  pu- 
blifhed  feveral  things ;  but  his  principal  work  is  his 
“  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  nor  muft  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  one  of 
thofe  excellent  divines  who  made  a  noble  ftand  againft 
the  defigns  of  James  II.  to  introduce  popery.  Four 
volumes  of  bis  fermons  were  publiftied  after  his  death 
by  his  brother  Nicholas  Claget,  archdeacon  of  Sud¬ 
bury,  father  of  Nicholas  Claget  afterwards  biftiop  of 
Exeter. 

CLAIM,  in  Law,  a  challenge  of  intereft  in  any 
thing  that  is  in  pofl'eftion  of  another. 

CLAIR  OBSCURE.  See  CLARO-Obfcuro. 

CL AIRAUL 1 ,  Alexis,  of  the  French  acade¬ 
my  of  fciences,  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  mathe¬ 
maticians  in  Europe.  *  He  read  to  the  academy  in 
1726,  when  he  was  not  13  years  old,  “  A  Memoir 
upon  Four  new  Geometrical  Curves  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion  and  fupported  the  ebarader  he  thus  laid  a 
foundation  for  by  various  publications  from  time  to 
time.  He  publifhed  j Piemens  de  Geometric ,  1741,  in 
8vo  \  Elemcns-  d'  Algebre,  1746,  in  8vo  ;  Theorie  de  la 
Figure  de  la  Terre,  1743,  in  8vo.  j  Tables  de  la  Lune, 
1754,  in  8vo.  He  was  concerned  alfo  in  the  "journal 
de  Sfavans ,  which  hefurniftied  with  many  excellent  ex¬ 
tends.  He  died  in  1765.  He  was  one  of  the  acade¬ 
micians  who  were  fent  into  the  north  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth. 

CLAM,  in  Zoology ,  a  (hell  fifti.  See  Venus. 

CLAMP,  a  piece  of  wood  joined  to  another. 

■  Clamp  is  likewife  the  term  for  a  pile  of  unburnt 
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Clamp  bricks  built  up  for  burning.  Thefe  clamps  are  built 
much  after  the  fame  manner  as  arches  are  built  in  kilns, 
viz.  with  a  vacuity  betwixt  each  brick’s  breadth  for  the 
fire  to  afeend  by  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in- 
ffead  of  arching,  they  trufs  over,  or  over-fpan  ;  that  is, 
the  end  of  one  brick  is  laid  about  half  way  over  the 
end  of  another,  and  fo  till  both  fides  meet  within  half 
a  brick’s  length,  and  then  a  binding  brick  at  the  top 
finilbes  the  arch. 

Clamp  in  a  Jhip ,  denotes  a  piece  of  timber  applied  to 
a  maft  or  yard  to  prevent  the  wood  from  burfting ;  and 
alfo  a  thick  plank  lying  fore  and  aft  under  the  beams 
of  the  ftrft  orlop,  or  fecond  deck,  and  is  the  fame  that 
the  rifing  timbers  are  to  the  deck. 

Clamp  Nails,  fuch  nails  as  are  ufed  to  fatten  on 
clamps  in  the  building  or  repairing  of  fhips. 

CLAMPETIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
the  Bruttii,  one  of  thofe  which  revolted  from  Hanni¬ 
bal  (Livy  ;)  called  Lampetia  by  Polybius.  Now 
sdmantia,  or  Mantia ,  a  town  of  Calabria  Ultra,  near 
the  bay  of  Euphemia.  E.  Long.  16.  20.  N.  Lat.  29. 
I5‘ 

CLAMPING,,  in  joinery,  is  the  fitting  a  piece  of 
board  with  the  grain  to  another  piece  of  board  crofs  the 
grain.  Thus  the  ends  of  tables  are  commonly  clamp¬ 
ed,  to  prevent  their  warping. 

CLANDESTINE,  any  thing  done  without  the 
knowledge,  of  the  parties  concerned,  or  without  the  pro¬ 
per  folemnities.  Thus  a  marriage  is  faid  to  be  clande- 
fline,  when  performed  without  the  publication  of  bans, 
the  confent  of  parents,  &c. 

CLANS,  in  hittory,.and  particularly  in  that  of  Scot¬ 
land.  .The  nations  which  overran  Europe  were  origi¬ 
nally  divided  into  many  fmall  tribes  ;  and  when  they 
came  to  parcel  out  the  lands  which  they  had  conquer¬ 
ed,  it.  was  natural  for  every  chieftain  to  beftow  a  por¬ 
tion,  in  the  firft  place,  upon  thofe  of  his  own  tribe  or 
family.  Thefe  all  held  their  lands  of  him  ;  and  as  the 
fafety  of  each  individual  depended  on  the  general 
union,  thefe  fmall  focieties  clung  together,  and  were 
dittingui fhed  by  fome  common  appellation,  either  pa- 
tronymical  or  local,  long  before  the  introdu&ion  of 
lurnames  or  enfigns  armorial.  But  when  thefe  be¬ 
came  common,  the  defendants  and  relations  of  every 
chieftain  attumed  the  fame  name  and  arms  with  him  ; 
other  valfals  were  proud  to  imitate  their  example  ; 
and  by  degrees  they  were  communicated  to  all  thofe 
^r^who  held  of  the  fame  fuperior.  Thus  clanlhips  were 

XltlLt  •rn,ed1’  ?nd  in  a  Ration  or  two,  that  consangui¬ 
nity  whicn  was  at  firft  in  a  great  meafure  imaginary, 
wa>  believed  to  be  real.  An  artificial  union  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  natural  one  :  men  willingly  followed  a 
leader,  whom  they  regarded  both  as  the  fuperior  of 
th«jir  land1'  and  the  chief  of  their  blood;  and  ferved 
him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  valfals,  but  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  friends.  In  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  we 
may  obftrve  fuch  unions  as  we  have  defcribed,  im- 
ptrfetflv  formed  ;  but  in  Scotland,  whether  they  were 
the  produflion  of  chance,  or  the  effect  of  policy,  or 
lengthened  by  their  preferving  their  genealogies 
both  genuine  and  fabulous,  clanlhips  were  universal, 
buch  a  confederacy  might  be  overcome;  it  could  not 
be  broken  ;  and  no  change  of  manner  or  govern- 

13Vet-n  In  ^  me  Parts  the  kingdom,  to 
cillolve  auociations  which  are  founded  upon  prejudices 
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fo  natural  to  the  human  mind.  How  formidable  were 
nobles  at  the  head  of  followers,  who,  counting  that 
caufe  juft  and  honourable  which  their  chief  approved,  c 
were  ever  ready  to  take  the  field  at  his  command,  and 
to  facrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  perfon  or  of  his 
fame  !  Againft  fuch  men  a  king  contended  with  great 
disadvantage  ;  and  that  cold  fervice,  which  money  pur- 
chafes,  or  authority  extorts,  was  not  an  equal  match  for 
their  ardour  and  zeal. 

Some  imagine  the  word  clan  to  be  only  a  corruption 
of  the  Roman  colonia  ;  but  Mr  Whittaker  alferts  it  to 
be  purely  Britilh,  and  to  fignify  a  family . 

CLAP,  in  Medicine,  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  more  ufually  called  a  Gonorrhoea. 

CLAP -Act,  in  birding,  a  fort  of  net  contrived  for 
the  taking  of  larks  with  the  looking-glals,  by  the  me¬ 
thod  called  daring  or  doring .  The  nets  are  fpread 
over  an  even  piece  of  ground,  and  the  larks  are  invi¬ 
ted  to  the  place  by  other  larks  fattened  down,  and  by 
a  looking-glafs  compofed  of  five  pieces,  and  fixed  in  a 
frame  fo  that  it  is  turned  round  very  fvvittly  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  by  means  of  a  cord  pulled  by  a 
perfon  at  a  confiderable  diftanee  behind  a  hed^e.  See 
Doring. 

CLAR,  or  Claer,  in  Metallurgy ,  bone-afties  per- 
fe<ftly  calcined,  and  ^finely  powdered,  kept  purpofely 
for  covering  the  infides  of  Cupels. 

CLARAMONT  powder,  a  kind  of  earth,  called 
terra  de  Baira,  from  the  place  where  it  is  found  ;  it  is 
famous  at  Venice,  for  its  efficacy  in  flopping  hemorrha- 
gies  of  all  kinds,  and  in  curing  malignant  fevers. 

Precept  of  CL  ARE  constat,  in  Scots  Law ,  the 
warrant  of  a  fuperior  for  entering  and  infefting  the  heir 
of  his  former  vafial,  without  the  interpofition  of  ar.  in- 
queft. 

Nuns  of  St  Clare ,  were  founded  at  Aflifa  in  Italy, 
about  the  year  1212.  Thefe  nans  obferved  the  rule 
of  St  Francis,  and  wore  habits  of  the  fame  colour  with 
thofe  of  the  Francifcan  friars  ;  and  hence  were  called 
Mmorejfes ;  and  their  houfe,  without  Aldgate,  the  Mi- 
nories,  where  they  were  fettled  when  firft  brought  over 
into  England,  about  the  year  1293.  They  had  only 
three  houfes  befides  this. 

Clare,  a  market-town  of  Suffolk,  13  miles  fouth 
of  Bury.  E.  Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  it 5,  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  duke  of  Newcattle. 

Clare  is  alio  the  capital  of  a  countv  of  the  fame 
.name  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  in  Ireland,  fixa¬ 
ted  about  17  miles  north-weft  of  Limerick.  W.  Long,. 

9.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

CLARENCIEUX,  the  fecond  king  at  arms,  fo 
called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  firtl  be¬ 
longed  ;  for  Lionel,  third  Ion  to  Edward  III.  having 
by  his  wife  the  honour  of  Clare  in  the  county  of  Tho- 
mond,  was  afterwards  declared  duke  of  Clarence  • 
which  dukedom  afterwards  efeheating  to  Edward  iv! 
he  made  this  earl  a  king  at  arms.  HT  office  is  to 
marftial  and  difpofe  of  the  funerals  of  all  the  lower  no¬ 
bility,  as  baronets,  knights,  efquires,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Trent ;  whence  he  is  fometimes  called  furroy  or 
fouth  roy ,  in  contradiftir.&ion  to  norroy . 

CLARENDON,  Confitutions  of  certain  conftitu- 
tions  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  A.  D.  1164,  in 
a  parliament  held  at  Clarendon,  whereby  the  king 
checked  the  power  of  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  and 
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Clarendon  greatly  narrowed  the  total  exemption  they  claimed 
|]  from  fecular  jurifdi&ion. 

Ctarigatio.'  CLARENDON,  Earl  of.  See  Hyde. 

CLARENNA,  (Tabulae),  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
town  of  Vindelicia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lycus  and 
Danube.  Now  Rain,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  fouth 
lide  of  the  Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lech. 
E.  Long.  ii.  o.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

CLARENZA,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  Morea  ;  it  is  a  fea-port  town,  fituated  on 
the  Mediterranean.  E.  Long,  21.  40.  N.  Lat.  37.40. 

CLARET,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  fueh  of 
their  red  wines  as  are  not  of  a  deep  or  high  colour. 
See  Wine. 

CLARICHORD,  or  Manichord,  a  mufical  in- 
’firument  in  form  of  a  fpinet. 

It  has  49  or  50  flops,  and  70  firings,  which  bear 
on  five  bridges  ;  the  firfl  whereof  is  the  highefi,  the  reft 
diminifhing  in  proportion.  Some  of  the  firings  are 
"in  unifon,  their  number  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
flops.  There  are  feveral  little  mortizes  for  pd  fling 
the  jacks,  armed  with  brafs-hooks,  which  flop  and  raife 
the  chords  inflead  of  the  feather  ufed  in  virginals  and 
fpinets  ;  but  what  diflinguifhes  it  mofl  is,  that  the 
chords  are  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render 
the  found  fweeter,  and  deaden  it  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
heard  at  any  confiderable  diflance  ;  whence  it  comes 
to  be  particularly  in  ufe  among  the  nuns,  who  learn  to 
play,  and  are  unwilling  to  dlflurb  the  lilence  of  the  dor¬ 
mitory. 

CLARIFICATION,  the  a£l  of  cleaning  or  fining 
any  fluid  from  all  heterogeneous  matter  or  feeulencies. 

The  fubflances  ufually  employed  for  clarifying  li¬ 
quor,  are  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  and  ifinglafs.  The 
two  firfl  are  ufed  for  fuch  liquors  as  are  clarified  whilfl 
boiling  hot  ;  the  lafl  for  thofe  which  are  clarified 
in  the  cold,  fuch  as  wines,  &e.  The  whites  of  eggs 
are  beaten  up  into  a  froth,  and  mixed  with  the  liquor, 
upon  which  they  unite  with  and  entangle  the  impure 
matters  that  float  in  it  5  and  prefently  growing 
hard  by  the  heat,  carry  them  up  to  the  furface  in 
form  of  a  fcum,  no  longer  difloluble  in  the  liquid. 
Blood  operates  in  the  fame  manner,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  purifying  the  brine  from  which  fait  is  made.  Great 
quantities  of  ifinglafs  are  confumed  for  fining  turbid 
wines.  For  this  purpofe  fome  throw  an  entire  piece, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  into  a  wine  calk  ;  by  de¬ 
grees  the  glue  diflolves,  and  forms  a  fkin  upon  the  fur- 
face,  which  at  length  fubfiding,  carries  down  with  it 
the  feculent  matter  which  floated  in  the  wine.  Others 
previoufly  diflblve  the  ifinglafs;  and  having  boiled  it 
down  to  a  flimy  confidence,  mix  it  with  the  liquor, 
roll  the  calk  flrongly  about,  and  then  fuffer  it  to  (land 
to  fettle.  Neumann  queflions  the  wholefomentfs  of 
wines  thus  purified,  and  allures  us  that  he  himfelf, 
after  drinking  only  a  few  ounces  of  fack  thus  clarified, 
but  not  fettled  quite  fine,  was  feized  with  ficknefs  and 
vomiting,  followed  by  fuch  a  vertigo,  that  he  could  not 
fland  upright  for  a  minute  together.  The  giddinefs 
continued  with  a  naufea  and  want  of  appetite  for  feve¬ 
ral  days. 

CLARIGATIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ceremony 
that  always  preceded  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  It 
was  performed  in  this  manner  :  firfl:  four  heralds 
crowned  with  vervain  were  fent  to  demand  fatisfadion 
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for  the  injuries  done  the  Roman  (late.  Thefe  heralds  clarigatia 
taking  the  gods  to  witnefs  that  their  demands  were  |] 
jufl,  one  of  them,  with  a  clear  voice,  demanded  reflitu- 
tion  within  a  limited  time,  commonly  33  days,  which  v_  0 
being  expired  without  reflitution  made,  then  the  pater 
patratus ,  or  prince  of  the  heralds,  proceeded  to  the  ene¬ 
mies  frontiers,  and  declared  war. 

CLARII  ApolliNIS  Fanum  (Strabo,  Pliny),  a 
temple  and  grove  of  Apollo,  fituated  between  Colo¬ 
phon  and  Lebedos,  in  Ionia  ;  called  C/aros  (Thucydi¬ 
des,  Ovid).  The  name  alfo  of  a  town  and  mountain 
there  (Nicander)  ;  and  of  a  fountain  (Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus),  the  waters  of  which  infpired  with  prophe¬ 
tic  fury.  Clarius  the  epithet  of  Apollo  (Strabo). 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whofe  tube  is  nar¬ 
rower  and  its  tone  acuter  and  fhriller  than  that  of  the 
common  trumpet.  It  is  faid  that  the  clarion,  now  ufed 
among  the  Moors,  and  Portuguefe  who  borrowed  it 
from  the  Moors,  ferved  anciently  for  a  treble  to  feveral 
trumpets,  which  founded  tenor  and  bafs. 

CLARISSES,  an  order  of  nuns  fo  called  from  their 
founder  St  Clara  or  St  Clare.  (See  St  Clare.)  She 
was  in  the  town  of  Aflifa  in  Italy  ;  and  having  re¬ 
nounced  the  world  to  dedicate  herfelf  to  religion,  gave 
birth  to  this  order  in  the  year  1212;  which  compre¬ 
hends  not  only  thofe  nuns  that  follow  the  rule  of  St 
Francis,  according  to  the  Arid  letter,  and  without 
any  mitigation,  but  thofe  likewife  who  follow  the  fame 
rule  foflened  and  mitigated  by  feveral  popes.  It  is  at 
prefent  one  of  the  moll  flourilhing  orders  of  nuns  in 
Europe.  After  Ferdinand  Cortez  had  conquered 
Mexico  for  the  king  of  Spain,  Ifabella  of  Portugal, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  fent  thither  fome  nuns 
of  the  order  of  St  Clara,  who  made  feveral  fettlements 
there.  Near  their  nionafteries  were  founded  commu¬ 
nities  of  Indian  young  women,  to  be  inflruded  by  the 
clarifies  in  religion,  and  fuch  works  as  were  fuitable  to 
perfons  of  their  fex.  Thefe  communities  are  fo  con¬ 
fiderable  that  they  ufually  confift  of  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred. 

CLARKE,  Dr  Samuel,  a  preacher  and  writer  of 
confiderable  note  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was, 
during  the  interregnum,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ejec¬ 
tion,  minifler  of  St  Dfennet  Fink  in  London.  In  No¬ 
vember  1660,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  Prefbyterian  mi- 
nifters,  prefen  ted  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  king  for 
his  declaration  of  liberty  of  confidence.  He  was  one 
of  the  commiffioners  of  the  Savoy,  and  behaved  on 
that  occafion  with  great  prudence  and  moderation.  He 
fometimes  attended  the  church  as  a  hearer  and  com¬ 
municant,  and  was  much  efleemed  by  all  that  knew 
him,  for  his  great  probity  and  induflry.  The  mofl:  va¬ 
luable  of  his  numerous  works  are  faid  to  be  his  Lives 
of  the  Puritan  Divines  and  other  perfons  of  note,  22 
of  which  are  printed  in  his  Martyrology  ;  the  refl  are 
in  his  Lives  of  fundry"  eminent  Perfons  in  this  latter 
Age,  folio  ;  and  his  Marrow  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiilory, 
in  folio  and  quarto.  He  died  in  1680. 

Clark,  Samuel,  the  fon  of  the  former,  was  fellow 
of  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge;  but  was  ejeded  from 
his  fellowlhip  for  refilling  to  take  the  engagements,  as 
he  was  alfo  afterwards  from  his  redory  of  Grendon  in 
Buckinghamlhire.  He  applied  himfelf  early  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  Annotations  on  the 
Bible,  printed  together  with  the  facred  text,  is  highly 

commended 
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Clarke,  commended  by  Dr  Owen,  Mr  Baxter,  and  Dr  Calamy. 
—  He  died  in  1 701,  aged  75. 

Clarke,  Dr  Samuel ,  a  very  celebrated  Englifh 
divine,  was  the  fun  of  Edward  Clarke,  Efq.  alderman 
of  Norwich,  and  one  of  its  reprefentatives  in  parlia¬ 
ment  for  Teveral  years;  and  born  there  0£lober  II. 
1675.  He  was  intruded  in  claftical  learning  at  the 
fret-fchool  of  that  town  ;  and  in  1691  removed  thence 
to  Caius  College  in  Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon 
abilities  foon  began  to  difplay  themfelves.  Though 
the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  at  that  time  the 
eftablilhed  philofophy  of  the  univerfity,  yet  Clarke 
eafily  mattered  the  new  fyttem  of  Newton  ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  his  firtt  degree  of  arts,  performed  a  public  ex- 
ercife  in  the  fchools  upon  a  quettion  taken  from  it. 
He  greatly  contributed  to  the  eftabliftiment  of  the 
Newtonian  philofophy  by  an  excellent  tranflation  of, 
and  notes  upon,  Rohault’s  “  Phyfics,”  which  he  fi- 
nilhed  before  he  was  22  years  of  age.  The  fyttem  of 
natural  philofophy  then  generally  taught  in  the  univer¬ 
fity  was  that  written  by  Rohault,  founded  altogether 
upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  very  ill  tranflated  into 
Latin.  Clarke  gave  a  new  tranflation,  and  added  to 
it  fuch  notes  as  might  lead  ttudents  infenttbly  and  by 
degrees  to  other  and  truer  notions  than  could  be 
found  there.  “  And  this  certainly  (fays  Bittiop  Hoad- 
ly)  was  a  more  prudent  method  of  introducing  truth 
unknown  before,  than  to  attempt  to  throw  afide  this 
treatife  entirely,  and  write  a  new  one  inttead  of  it. 
The  fuccefs  anfwered  exceedingly  well  to  his  hopes  ; 
and  he  may  juttly  be  ftyled  a  great  benefadlor  to  the 
univerfity  in  this  attempt.  For  by  this  means  the  true 
philofophy  has,  without  any  noife,  prevailed  ;  and  to 
this  day  the  tranflation  of  Rohault  is,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  the  (landing  -text  for  leflures,  and  his  notes  the 
firtt  dire£lion  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  receive  the 
reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of  invention 
and  romance.”  Whifton  relates,  that  in  1697,  while 
he  was  chaplain  to  Moore  bittiop  of  Norwich,  he  met 
young  Clarke,  then  wholly  unknown  to  him,  at  a  cof- 
feehoufe  in  that  city  ;  where  they  entered  into  a  con- 
verfation  about  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  particularly 
Rohault’s  “  Phvfics,”  which  Clarke’s  tutor,  as  he  tells 
us,  had  put  him  upon  tranflating.  “  The  refult  of 
this  converfation  was  (fays  Whifton),  that  I  was  great¬ 
ly  furprifed  that  fo  young  a  man  as  Clarke  then  was 
fliould  know  fo  much  of  thofe  fublime  difeoveries, 
which  were  then  almoft  a  fecret  to  all  but  to  a  few 
particular  mathematicians.  Nor  do  I  remember  (con¬ 
tinues  he)  above  one  or  two  at  the  moft,  whom  I  had 
then  met  with,  that  feemed  to  know  fo  much  of  that 
philofophy  as  Clarke.”  This  tranflation  of  Rohault 
was  firtt  printed  in  1697,  8vo.  There  have  been  four 
editions  of  it,  in  every  one  of  which  improvements 
have  been  made;  efpecially  in  the  laft  in  1718,  which 
his  the  following  title  :  Jacobi  Rohau/ti  Phyjica,  La- 
tine  vertity  recenfuity  et  uberioribus  jam  Annotation ibusy 
ex  illujlrijimi  Ifaaci  Newtoni  Pliilofophia  maxim  am  par¬ 
tem  haijlis ,  amplificavit  et  ornavit  S .  Clarke,  S\  T.  P. 
Accedunt  etiam  in  hac  quarto  editione  tiovce  aliquot  tabu- 
ice  ceri  incifeey  et  Annotationes  multum  funt  auBce.  Dr 
John  Clarke,  late  dean  of  Sarum,  and  our  author’s 
brother,  tranflated  this  work  into  Englifh,  and  publifti- 
ed  it  in  2  vols  8vo. 

Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity  ;  and 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 


in  order  to  fit  himfelf  for  the  facred  fun&ion,  he  ftudied  Clarke, 
the  Old  Teftament  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  New  - 1 

in  the  original  Greek,  and  the  primitive  Chriftian 
writers.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chap¬ 
lain  to  Moore  biihop  of  Norwich,  who  was  ever  after 
his  conftant  friend  and  patron.  In  1699  he  publiflied 
two  treatifes  :  one  entitled  “  Three  pra6lical  EiTays  on 
Baptifm,  Confirmation,  and  Repentance;”  the  other, 

“  Some  Reflections  on  that  part  of  a  book  called 
Amyntor,  or  a  Defence  of  Milton’s  Life,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Writings  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  and  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Teftament.”  In  1701  he  publiflied 
“  A  Paraphrafe  upon  the  Gofpel  of  St  Matthew  ; 
which  was  followed  in  1702  by  the  “  Paraphrafes  up¬ 
on  the  Gofpels  of  St  Mark  and  St  Luke,”  and  foon 
after  by  a  third  volume  “  upon  St  John.”  They  were 
afterwards  printed  together  in  2  volumes  8vo  ;  and  have 
fince  undergone  feveral  editions.  He  intended  to  have 
gone  through  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment,  but  fomething  accidentally  interrupted  the  exe- 
cution. 

Meanwhile  Bittiop  Moore  gave  him  the  reClory  of 
Drayton,  near  Norwich,  and  procured  for  him  a  parifli 
in  that  city  ;  and  thefe  he  ferved  himfelf  in  that  fea- 
fon  when  the  bifhop  refided  at  Norwich.  In  1704 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  Boyle’s  ledlure;  and  the 
fubjeft  he  chofe  was,  “  The  being  and  attributes  of 
God.”  He  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this,  and  gave  fuch 
high  fatisfa&ion,  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
fame  ledlure  the  next  year;  when  he  chofe  for  his  fub- 
je£l  “  The  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.” 

Thefe  fermons  were  firtt  printed  in  two  diftind  vo¬ 
lumes ;  the  former  in  1705,  the  latter  in  1706.  They 
have  been  fince  printed  in  one  volume,  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  title  of  “  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  the  Obligations  of  natural  Reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Chriftian 
Revelation,  in  oppofition  to  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  the  Au- 
thpr  of  the  Oracles  of  Reafon,  and  other  Deniers  of 
natural  and  revealed  Religion.”  Clarke  having  endea¬ 
voured  in  the  firtt  part  of  his  work  to  (how,  that  the 
being  of  a  God  may  be  demonftrated  by  arguments 
a  priori ,  is  unluckily  involved  in  thecenfure  which  Pope 
has  palled  upon  this  method  of  reafoning  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines.  They  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  dunces,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  goddefs  Dul- 
nefs : 

a  Let  others  creep  by  timid  fteps  and  flow, 

“  On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low, 

“  By  common  fenfe  to  common  knowledge  bred, 

“  And  loft  to  nature’s  caufe  through  nature  led. 

“  All -feeing  in  thy  mitts,  we  want  no  guide, 

“  Mother  of  arrogance,  and  fource  of  pride  ! 

“  We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road, 

“  And  reafon  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God.” 

Dunciad,  b.  4. 1.  455. 

Upon  which  we  have  the  following  note  :  “  Thofe  who, 
from  the  effedls  in  this  vifible.  vr  Id,  deduce  the  eter¬ 
nal  power  and  godhead  of  the  Firtt  Caufe,  though  they 
cannot  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Deity,  yet 
difeover  fo  much  of  him  as  enables  them  to  fee  the 
end  of  their  creation  and  the  means  of  their  happi- 
nefs  ;  whereas  they  who  take  this  high  priori  road, 
as  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Des  Cartes,  and  fome  better  rea- 

Z  foners, 
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Clarke,  foners,  for  one  that  goes  right,  ten  lofe  themfelves  in 
— ~v"’— —  mid,  or  ramble  after  vifions,  which  deprive  them  of 
all  fight  of  their  end,  and  miilead  them  in  the  choice 
of  wrong  means.”  Clarke,  it  is  probable,  would  not 
have  denied  this  \  and  the  poet  perhaps  would  have 
fpared  his  better  reafoners,  and  not  have  joined  them 
with  fuch  company,  had  he  recollected  our  author’s 
apology  for  ufing  the  argument  a  priori .  “  The  argu¬ 

ment  a  pojieriori  (fays  he)  is  indeed  by  far  the  moft 
generally  ufeful  argument,  moll  eafy  to  be  underfiood, 
and  in  fome  degree  fuited  to  all  capacities  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  ought  always  to  be  infilled  upon  :  But  for  as 
much  as  atheiftical  writers  have  fometimes  oppofed  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  by  fuch  metaphyfical  rea- 
fonings,  as  can  no  otherwife  be  obviated  than  by  ar¬ 
guing  a  priori ;  therefore  this  manner  of  arguing  alfo 
is  ufeful  and  neceflary  in  its  proper  place.”  To  this 
may  be  added  the  anfwer  he  made  to  Mr  Whiflon  up¬ 
on  this  occafion,  as  narrated  by  the  latter  in  his  Hif- 
torical  Memoirs.  “  When  Clarke  brought  me  his 
book,  I  was  in  my  garden  againfl  St  Peter’s  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  I  then  lived.  Now  I  perceived 
that  in  thefe  fermons  he  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  ab- 
llradt  and  metaphyfical  reafoning.  1  therefore  afked 
him  how  he  ventured  into  fuch  fubtletics,  which  I  ne¬ 
ver  durfl  meddle  with  ?  and  fhowing  him  a  nettle,  or 
fome  contemptible  weed  in  my  garden,  I  told  him 
that  weed  contained  better  arguments  for  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God  than  all  hi*  metaphyfics.  Clarke 
con  felled  it  to  be  fo  j  but  alleged  for  himfelf,  that  fince 
fuch  philolophers  as  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  had  made  ufe 
of  thofe  kind  of  fubtleties  againfl,  he  thought  proper  to 
fhow  that  the  like  way  of  reafoning  might  be  made  better 
ufe  of  on  the  fide  of,  religion  j  which  reafon  or  excufe 
I  allowed  to  be  not  inconfiderable.”  Undoubtedly, 
as  the  prefent  editor  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  ob- 
ferves,  the  grand,  the  proper,  the  decifive  proof  of 
the  exillence,  perfections,  and  providence  of  the  Deity, 
mull  be  drawn  from  his  works.  On  this  proof,  as  be¬ 
ing  equally  fatisfaClory  to  the  profoundelt  philofopher 
and  the  meaneft  peafant,  the  caufe  of  religion  will 
ever  Hand  fecure.  Neverthelefs,  if  there  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  an  argument  a  priori ,  why  may  not  fpecula- 
tive  men  be  employed  in  its  examination  ?  Several  able 
divines  and  pliilofophers  have  thought,  and  Hill  think, 
that  this  argument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God 
will  Hand  the  tell  of  the  feverelt  ferutiny  \  and  there¬ 
fore  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  endeavouring  to  fet  it 
in  a  convincing  light  to  others.  As  to  the  merit,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  whole  work  under  confideration,  including 
the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  firll  order.  Difficulties  may  be  raifed 
on  particular  points,  and  the  ablell  and  moll  candid 
inquirers  may  fometimes  fee  caufe  to  hefitate  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  validity  of  the  reafoning  \  but  Hill,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  Jthe  book  refleCts  honour  on  the  age  as  Well  as 
the  author  that  produced  it,  and  will  defeend,  with 
dillinguilhed  reputation,  to  a  late  pofterity.  The  de¬ 
fence,  in  particular,  of  the  facred  original  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  Chrillianity  is  admirably  conducted. 

In  1706  he  publiffied  “  A  Letter  to  Mr  Dodwell  j” 
wherein  all  the  arguments  in  his  epillolary  difeourfe 
againll  the  immortality  of  the  foul  are  particularly  an- 
fwered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fathers,  to  whom 
Mr  Dodwell  had  appealed  concerning  that  matter, 


truly  reprefented.  Biffiop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  in 
this  letter  he  anfwered  Mr  Dodwell  in  fo  excellent  a 
mariner,  both  with  regard  to  the  piiilofoplncal  part, 
and  to  the  opinions  of  fome  of  the  primitive  writers, 
upon  whom  thefe  doCtrines  were  fixed,  that  it  gave 
univerfal  fatisfaClion.  But  this  controverly  did  not  flop 
here  j  for  the  celebrated  Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fe- 
cond  to  Dodwell,  went  much  farther  into  the  p'nilofo- 
phy  of  the  difpute,  and  indeed  feemed  to  produce  all 
that  could  poffibly  be  faid  againfl  the  immateriality  of 
the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  human  aCKons.  This 
enlarged  the  feene  of  the  difpute,  into  which  our  au¬ 
thor  entered,  and  wrote  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  clear- 
nefs  and  demonilration,  as  at  once  flioued  him  great¬ 
ly  fuperior  to  his  adverfaries  in  metaphyfical  and  phy- 
fical  knowledge,  and  made  every  intelligent  reader  re¬ 
joice,  that  fuch  an  incident  had  happened  to  provoke 
and  extort  from  him  that  plenty  of  flrong  reafoning 
and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion,  which  were  indeed  very 
much  wanted  upon  this  intricate  and  obfeure  fubjeCt. 

“  And  I  am  perfuaded  (continues  the  bifhop),  that 
as  what  he  has  written  in  this  controversy  comprehends 
the  little  that  the  ancients  had  faid  well,  and  adds  ftill 
more  evidence  than  ever  appeared  clearly  before,  and 
all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it  will  re¬ 
main  the  flandard  of  good  fer.fe  on  that  fide  of  the 
queflion,  on  which  he  fpent  fo  many  of  his  thoughts, 
as  upon  one  of  his  favourite  points.”  Clarke’s  letter 
to  Dodwell  was  foon  followed  by  four  defences  of  it, 
in  four  feveral  letters  to  the  author  of  “  A  letter  to 
the  learned  Mr  Henry  Dodwell,  containing  fome  Re¬ 
marks  on  a  pretended  Demonilration  of  the  Immate¬ 
riality  and  natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in  Mr 
Clarke’s  Anfwer  to  bis  late  Epillolary  Difeourfe,  &c.”* 
They  wrere  afterwards  all  printed  together  \  and  the 
“  Anfwer  to  Toland’s  Amyntor”  added  to  them. 
In  the  midfl  of  all  thefe  labours,  he  found  time  to 
fhow  his  regard  to  mathematical  and  pbyfical  ftudies,. 
and  exaCt  knowledge  and  fkill  in  them.  And  his  na¬ 
tural  affeCtion  and  capacity  for  thefe  fludies  were  not 
a  little  improved  by  the  friend ffiip  of  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  at  whofe  requefi  he  tranflated  his  “  Optics”  in¬ 
to  Latin  in  1706.  With  this  verfion  Sir  Ifaac  was  fo 
highly  pleafed,  that  he  prefented  him  with  the  fum  of 
500I.  or  1  col.  for  each  child,  Clarke  having  then  five 
children. 

This  year  alfo,  Bifhop  Moore,  who  had  long  form¬ 
ed  a  deiign  of  fixing  him  more  confpicuoufly,  procur¬ 
ed  for  him  the  reClory  of  St  Bennet’s,  Paul’s  Wharf, 
in  London  ;  and  foon  after  carried  him  to  court,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Queen  Anne.  She 
appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary  \  and, 
in  confideration  of  his  great  merit,  and  at  the  requefi 
of  the  bifhop,  prefented  him  to  the  reCtory  of  St 
James’s,  Wefiminfter,  when  it  became  vacant  in  1709. 
Upon  his  advancement  to  this  flation,  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  w  hen  the  public  exercife  which  he 
performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  prodigioufly  admi¬ 
red.  The  queflions  which  he  maintained  were  thefe  ; 
I,  “  Nullum  firiei  Chriilianm  dogma,  in  facris  feriptu- 
ris  traditum,  eft  reCtae  rationi  diffentaneum  that 
is,  u  No  article  of  the  Chrifiian  faith,  delivered  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  difagiceable  to  right  reafon.”  2. 
“  Sine  a&ionum  hutrsanarum  libertate  nulla  potefl  efie 
religio  j”  that  is,  “  Without  the  liberty  of  human  ac¬ 
tions 
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Clarke.  tions  there  can  be  no  religion.”  His  thefts  was  upon 
mmJ  the  firft  of  thefe  queftions,  which  being  thoroughly 
fifted  by  that  moft  acute  difputant  Profeffor  James, 
he  made  an  extempore  reply,  in  a  continued  difcourfe 
for  near  half  an  hour,  with  fo  little  hefitation,  that 
many  of  the  auditors  declared  themfelves  aftoniftied  ; 
and  owned,  that  if  they  had  not  been  within  fight  of 
him,  they  fhould  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  read  every 
word  of  it  from  a  paper.  After  this,  through  the 
courfe  of  the  fyllogiftical  difp'utation,  he  guarded  fo 
well  againft  the  arts  which  the  profefibr  xvas  a  com¬ 
plete  mafter  of ;  replied  fo  readily  to  the  greateft  dif¬ 
ficulties  fuch  an  objedor  could  propofe  ;  and  prefled 
him  fo  clofe  and  hard  with  clear  and  intelligible  an- 
fwers,  that  perhaps  there  never  was  fuch  a  conflict 
heard  in  thofe  fchools.  The  profeflfor,  who  was  a  man 
of  humour  as  well  as  learning,  faid  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  difputation,  “  Profedo,  me  probe  exercuifti  5” 
that  is,  “  On  my  word,  you  have  worked  me  fuffi- 
ciently and  the  members  of  the  univerftty  went 
away,  admiring,  as  indeed  they  well  might,  that  a  man 
even  of  Clarke’s  abilities,  after  an  abfence  of  fo  many 
years,  and  a  long  courfe  of  bufinefs  of  quite  ano¬ 
ther  nature,  {hould  acquit  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
if  this  fort  of  academical  exercife  had  been  his  conftant 
employment  ;  and  with  fuch  fluency  and  purity  of  ex- 
preflion,  as  if  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  no  other  lan¬ 
guage  in  converfation  but  Latin.  The  fame  year 
1709,  he  revifed  and  correded  Whifton’s  tranflation 
of  the  “  Apoftolical  Conftitutions”  into  Englifli. 
Whifton  tells  us,  that  his  own  Rudies  having  been 
chiefly  upon  other  things,  and  having  rendered  him  in¬ 
capable  of  being  alfo  a  critic  in  words  and  languages, 
he  defired  his  great  friend  and  great  critic  Dr  Clarke 
to  revife  that  tranflation,  which  he  was  fo  kind  as  to 
agree  to. 

In  1712,  he  published  a  mofl  beautiful  and  pom¬ 
pous  edition  of  Caefar’s  commentaries,  adorned  with 
elegant  fculptures.  It  is  entitled,  “  C.  Julii  Caefaris 
quse  extant,  accuratiflime  cum  libris  editis  et  mlf.  opti- 
mis  collata,  recognita,  et  correda  ;  accefferunt  annota¬ 
tions  Samuelis  Clarke,  S.  T.  P.  item  indices  locorum, 
rerumque  et  verborum,  utiliffimae.”  It  was  printed  in 
1712,  folio  ;  and  afterwards,  in  1 720,  8vo.  It  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  a  at  a  time,” 
fays  Bifliop  Hoadly,  “  when  his  unequalled  vidories 
and  fucceffes  had  raifed  his  glory  to  the  highefl  pitch 
abroad,  and  leffened  his  interefl  and  favour  at  home.” 

In  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  dodor  took  par¬ 
ticular  care  of  the  punctuation.  In  the  annotations, 
he  feleded  what  appeared  the  befl  and  mofl  judicious 
in  former  editors,  with  fome  corrections  and  emenda¬ 
tions  of  his  own  interfperfed.  Mr  Addifon  has  fpoken 
of  this  folio  edition  of  Caefar’s  commentaries  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  :  “  The  new  edition,  which  is  given  us 
of  Caefar’s  commentaries,  has  already  been  taken  notice 
of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  vrork  that  does  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  Englifli  prefs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an 
edition  (hould  be  very  correCt,  which  has  palfed  through 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  mofl  accurate,  learned,  and  ju¬ 
dicious  writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  beauty  of 
the  paper,  of  the  charader,  and  of  the  feveral  cuts 
with  which  this  noble  work  is  illuftrated,  makes  it  the 
finefl  book  that  I  have  ever  feen ;  and  is  a  true  inftance 
of  the  Englifli  genius,  which,  though  it  does  not  come 
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the  firfl  into  any  art,  generally  carries  it  to  greater  Clarke.' 
heights  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.”  This 
noble  work  has  rifen  in  value  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
fent.  A  copy  of  this  edition  in  large  paper,  mofl 
fplendidly  bound  in  morocco,  was  fold  at  the  Hon. 

Mr  Beauclerk’s  fale  for  forty-four  pounds;  and  it  was 
faid  to  be  purchafed  by  the  duke  of  Grafton.  “  To 
a  prince  or  a  nobleman  (fays  Dr  Harwood),  it  was  a 
cheap  purchafe  ;  for  it  was  the  moft  magnificent  book 
I  ever  beheld.”  The  binding  coft  Mr  Beauclerk  five 
guineas. 

The  fame  year,  1712,  he  publiflied  his  celebrated 
book  entitled,  “  The  Scripture  Dodrine  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity,”  &c.  which  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
firft  is,  a  collection  and  explication  of  all  the  texts  in 
the  “  New  Teftament,”  relating  to  the  dodrine  of  the 
Trinity :  in  the  fecond,  the  foregoing  doctrine  is  fet 
forth  at  large,  and  explained  in  particular  and  diftind 
propofitions  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  principal  paflfages 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  relating  to 
the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  confidered.  Bifliop 
Hoadly  applauds  our  author’s  method  of  proceeding, 
in  forming  his  fentiments  upon  fo  important  a  point: 

“  He  knew  (fays  he),  and  all  men  agreed,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  mere-  revelation.  He  did  not  therefore  re¬ 
tire  into  his  clofet,  and  fet  himfelf  to  invent  and  forge 
a  plaufible  hypothefis,  which  might  fit  eafily  upon  his 
mind.  He  had  no  recourfe  to  abftrad  and  metaphy- 
fical  reafonings  to  cover  or  patronize  any  fyftem  he 
might  have  embraced  before.  But,  as  a  Chriftian,  he 
laid  open  the  New  Teftament  before  him.  He  fearch- 
ed  out  every  text  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the 
three  perfons,  or  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  ex¬ 
amined  the  meaning  of  the  words  ufed  about  every  one 
of  them  ;  and  by  the  befl  rules  of  grammar  and  cri¬ 
tique,  and  by  his  Ikill  in  language,  he  endeavoured  to 
fix  plainly  what  was  declared  about  every  perfon,  and 
what  was  not.  And  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth, 
he  publiflied  under  the  title  of  4  The  Scripture  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity.’  44  I  am  far  (fays  the  bifliop) 
from  taking  upon  me  to  determine,  in  fo  difficult  a 
queftion  between  him  and  thofe  who  made  replies  to 
him  ;  but  this  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that 
every  Chriftian  divine  and  layman  ought  to  pay  his 
thanks  to  Dr  Clarke  for  the  method  into  which  he 
brought  this  difpute  ;  and  for  that  colledion  of  texts 
of  the  New  Teftament  by  which  at  laft  it  muft  be  de¬ 
cided,  on  which  fide  foever  the  truth  may  be  fuppofed 
to  lie.”  Whifton  informs  us,  that  fome  time  before  the 
publication  of  this  book,  there  was  a  meflage  fent  to 
him  from  Lord  Godolphin  and  others  of  Queen  Anne’s 
minifters,  importing,  “  That  the  affairs  of  the  public 
were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
that  were  for  liberty ;  that  it  was  therefore  an  unfea- 
fonable  time  for  the  publication  of  a  book  that  would 
make  a  great  noife  and  difturbance  ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  they  defired  him  to  forbear  till  a  fitter  oppor¬ 
tunity  fhould  offer  itfelf;”  which  meflage  (fays  he) 
the  dodor  had  no  regard  to,  but  went  on  according 
to  the  didates  of  his  own  confidence  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  book.  I  he  miniflers,  however,  were  very 
right  in  their  conjedures  ;  for  the  work  made  noife 
and  difturbance  enough,  and  occafioned  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  books  and  pamphlets,  written  by  himfelf  and 
others. 
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Clarke.  Books  and  pamphlets,  however,  were  not  all  which 
“ ' v- 1  '  the  “  Scripture  Do&rine  of  the  Trinity”  occafioned  : 

it  made  its  author  obnoxious  to  the  power  ecclefiaftical, 
and  his  book  to  be  complained  of  by  the  Lower  Houfe 
of  convention.  The  doftor  drew  up  a  preface,  and  af¬ 
terwards  gave  in  feveral  explanations,  which  feemed  to 
fatisfy  the  Upper  Houfe  ;  at  lead  the  affair  was  not 
brought  to  any  iffue,  the  members  appearing  defirous 
to  prevent  dilfenfions  and  divifiuns. 

In  1715  and  1716,  he  had  a  difpute  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  Leibnitz,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural 
philofophy  and  religion  \  and  a  colleflion  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  which  palTed  between  them  was  publilhed  in  1717. 
This  performance  of  the  dolor’s  is  infcribed  to  her 
late  Majefty  Queen  Caroline,  then  princefs  of  Wales, 
who  was  pleafed  to  have  the  controverfy  pafs  through 
her  hands.  It  related  chiefly  to  the  important  and 
difficult  fubje&s  of  liberty  and  neceflity. 

In  1718,  Dr  Clarke  made  an  alteration  in  the  forms 
of  doxology  in  the  finging  pfalms,  which  produced  no 
fmall  noife  and  difturbance,  and  occafioned  feme  pam¬ 
phlets  to  be  written.  The  alteration  was  this  : 

To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  only  Son, 

Immortal  glory  be,  &c. 

And 

To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  Son,  our  Lord, 

All  glory  be  therefore,  &c. 

A  confiderable  number  of  thefe  feleft  pfalms  and 
hymns  having  been  difperfed  by  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Chriftian  Knowledge,  before  the  alteration  of 
the  doxologies  was  taken  notice  of,  he  was  charged 
with  a  deftgn  of  impoling  upon  the  fociety ;  whereas, 
in  truth,  the  edition  of  them  had  been  prepared  by 
him  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  parilh  only,  before  the  fo¬ 
ciety  had  thoughts  of  purchafing  any  of  the  copies  ; 
and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  doxology  are  not  eftabliftied 
by  any  legal  authority,  ecclefiaftical  or  civil,  in  this  he 
had  not  offended. 

About  this  time  he  was  prefented  by  the  lord  Lech- 
mere,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  the 
mafterlhip  of  Wigfton’s  hofpitalin  Leicefter.  In  1724, 
he  publifhed  17  fermons  preached  on  feveral  occafions, 
II  of  which  were  never  before  printed  :  and  the  year 
following,  a  fermon,  preached  at  the  parifh-church  of 
St  James’s,  upon  the  ere&ing  a  charity-fchool  for  the 
education  of  women  fervants.  In  1727,  upon  the 
death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  by  the  court 
the  place  of  mafter  of  the  mint,  worth  communibus  ctn~ 
ms  1200  or  1500I.  a-year.  But  to  this  fecular  prefer¬ 
ment  he  could  not  reconcile  himfelf,  and  therefore  ab- 
folutely  refufed  it.  Wbifton  feems  to  wonder,  that 
Clarke’s  eulogifts  fhould  lay  fo  little  ftrefs  upon  this  re- 
fufal,  as  to  mention  it  not  at  all,  or  at  leaft  very  negli¬ 
gently  ;  while  u  he  takes  it,”  he  fays,  “  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  glorious  aftions  of  his  life,  and  to  afford  un¬ 
deniable  convi&ion,  that  he  was  in  earneft  in  his  reli¬ 
gion.”  In  1728,  was  publifhed,  “  A  Letter  from 
Dr  Clarke  to  Mr  Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  occa¬ 
fioned  by  the  controverfy,  relating  to  the  Proportion 
of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion  and 
printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£lions,  N°  40i. 

In  1729,  he  publifhed  the  12  firft  books  of  “  Ho¬ 
mer’s  Iliad.”  This  edition  was  printed  in  410,  and 
dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Latin 


verfion  is  almoft  entirely  new,  and  annotations  are 
added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  Homer,  Bifhop 
Hoadly  tells  us,  was  Clarke’s  admired  author,  even  to  a 
degree  of  fomething  like  enthufiafm,  hardly  natural  to 
his  temper,  and  that  in  this  he  went  a  little  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Horace’s  judgment,  and  was  fo  unwill¬ 
ing  to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to  nod,  that  he 
has  taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out,  apd  give  a 
reafon  for  every  paffage,  word,  and  title,  that  could 
create  any  fufpicion.  “  The  tranflation,  (adds  the 
Bifhop),  with  his  corre&ions,  may  now  be  ftyled  ac¬ 
curate,  and  his  notes,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a 
treafury  of  grammatical  and  critical  knowledge.  He 
was  called  to  his  tafk  by  royal  command  5  and  he  has 
performed  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
young  prince,  for  whom  it  was  laboured.”  The  year 
of  its  publication  was  the  laft  of  this  great  man’s  life* 
Though  not  robuft,  he  had  always  enjoyed  a  firm  ftate 
of  health,  without  any  indifpofition  bad  enough  to 
confine  him,  except  the  fmall-pox  in  his  youth  \  till 
on  Sunday  May  11.  1729,  going  out  in  the  morning 
to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Sergeant’s-Inn,  he  was 
there  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  which  made  it 
impoftible  for  him  to  perform  the  office  he  was  called 
to  5  and  quickly  became  fo  violent,  that  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  be  carried  home.  He  went  to  bed,  and  thought 
himfelf  fo  much  better  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  would 
not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  bled  )  againft  which  reme¬ 
dy,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  entertained  ftrong 
prejudices.  But  the  pain  returning  violently  about 
two  the  next  morning,  made  bleeding  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  ;  he  appeared  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  think  himfelf  fo,  till  the  Saturday  morning 
following  j  when,  to  the  inexpreftible  furprife  of  all 
about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  his  fide  to  his 
head  5  and,  after  a  very  fliort  complaint,  took  away 
his  fenfes  fo,  that  they  never  returned  any  more.  He 
continued  breathing  till  within  feven  and  eight  Qf  the 
evening  of  that  day,  which  was  May  17.  1729$  and 
then  died,  in  his  54th  year. 

Soon  after  his  death  were  publifhed,  from  his  origi¬ 
nal  manuferipts,  by  his  brother  Dr  John  Clarke,  dean 
of  Sarum,  “  An  Expofition  of  the  Church  Catcchifm,” 
and  ten  volumes  of  fermons,  in  8vo.  His  “  Expofi¬ 
tion”  is  made  up  of  thofe  le&ures  he  read  every 
Thurfday  morning  for  fome  months  in  the  year,  at  St 
James’s  church.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  re- 
vifed  them  with  great  care,  and  left  them  completely 
prepared  for  the  prefs.  As  to  the  fermons,  few  dif- 
courfes  in  the  Englifh  language  are  more  judicious, 
and  fewer  ftill  are  equally  inftru&ive.  The  reafoning 
and  the  practical  parts  are  excellent,  and  the  explana¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  are  uncommonly  valuable.  Though 
Dr  Clarke  had  not  the  turn  of  mind  which  qualified 
him  for  moving  the  paflions,  and  indeed  did  not  make 
it  his  object,  bis  fentiments,  neverthelefs,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  expreffed  with  fuch  a  clearnefs  of  conception,  and 
fuch  a  force  of  language,  as  to  produce  in  well  difpo- 
fed  readers  all  the  effedl  of  the  pathetic.  Several  vo¬ 
lumes  of  fermons  have  been  publifhed  fince  his  time, 
which  are  far  fuperior  in  point  of  elegance  and  beauty, 
and  we  have  the  higheft  fenfe  of  their  merit.  But  ftill 
if  we  were  called  upon  to  recommend  difeourfes,  which 
abound  with  the  moft  folid  inftru&ion,  and  promife 
the  moft  lading  improvement,  we  fhould  never  forget 
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Clarke,  a  Clarke  and  a  Jortin.  Three  years  after  the  dolor’s 

— Y— » death  appeared  alfo  the  Twelve  Laft  books  of  the 
Iliad,  publilhed  in  4to  by  his  fon  Mr  Samuel  Clarke, 
who  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  his  father  had  fi- 
nifhed  the  annotations  to  the  three  firft  of  thefe  books, 
and  as  far  as  the  359th  verfe  of  the  fourth  ;  and  had 
revifed  the  text  and  verfion  as  far  as  verfe  510  of  the 
fame  book.  Dr  Clarke  married  Catharine,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  reverend  Mr  Lockwood,  rector  of  Little 
Miflingham  in  Norfolk  ;  in  whofe  good  fenfe  and  un- 
blameable  behaviour  he  was  happy  to  his  death.  By 
her  he  had  feven  children,  two  of  whom  died  before 
and  one  a  few  weeks  after  him. 

Of  the  chara&er  of  this  great  divine,  the  following 
(hort  delineation  appeared  fome  years  fince  in  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine  :  u  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  re£tor 
of  St  James’s,  Weftminfter:  in  each  feveral  part  of 
ufeful  knowledge  and  critical  learning,  perhaps  with¬ 
out  a  fuperior  5  in  all  united,  certainly  without  an 
equal  ;  in  his  works,  the  belt  defender  of  religion  ;  in 
his  practice,  the  greateft  ornament  to  it  5  in  his  con¬ 
vention  communicative,  and  in  an  uncommon  man¬ 
ner  inftru&ive  5  in  his  preaching  and  writings,  ftrong, 
clear,  and  calm  5  in  his  life,  high  in  the  efteem  of  the 
wife,  the  good,  and  the  great 5  in  his  death,  lamented 
by  every  friend  to  learning,  truth,  and  virtue.”  In 
the  fame  publication  fome  not  incurious  anecdotes 
concerning  him  are  printed,  colle£led  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Jones  of  Welwyn.  We  learned  from  them,  that  Dr 
Clarke  was  of  a  very  humane  and  tender  difpofition. 
When  his  young  children  amufed  themfelves  with  tor¬ 
menting  and  killing  flies  upon  the  windows,  he  not 
only  forbade  fuch  pra£lices,  but  calmly  reafoned  with 
them,  in  fuch  a  familiar  manner,  as  was  calculated  to 
make  a  powerful  impreflion  upon  their  minds.  He 
was  very  ready  and  condefcending  in  anfwering  appli¬ 
cations  to  him  with  refpefl  to  feruples  ;  numberlefs 
instances  of  which  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  life. 
One  thing  of  which  Dr  Clarke  was  peculiarly  cautious, 
was  not  to  lofe  the  lead  minute  of  his  time.  He  al¬ 
ways  carried  fome  book  about  with  him,  which  he 
would  read  whiHt  riding  in  a  coach  or  walking  in  the 
fields,  or  if  he  had  any  leifure  moments  free  from 
company  or  his  other  ftudies.  Nay,  he  would  read 
even  in  company  itfelf,  where  he  might  take  fuch  a  li¬ 
berty  without  offence  to  good  manners.  His  memory 
was  remarkably  ftrong.  He  told  Mr  Pyle  of  Lyn, 
that  he  never  forgot  any  thing  which  he  had  once  tho¬ 
roughly  apprehended  and  underftood.  The  Doctor, 
with  his  intimate  friends,  was  perfe£tly  free  and  eafy  5 
but  if  Grangers  were  introduced,  he  behaved  with 
much  cireumfpe&ion,  converfing  only  upon  common 
topics. 

When  he  vifited  Dr  Sykes,  his  ufual  way  was  to  fit 
with  him  upon  a  couch,  and,  reclining  upon  his  bo- 
fom,  to  difeourfe  with  him,  in  the  moft  familiar  man¬ 
ner,  upon  fuch  fubjefls  as  were  agreeable  to  the  tafle 
and  judgment  of  both.  When  Sir  John  Germaine  lay 
upon  his  deathbed,  and  was  in  great  confufion  and 
trouble  of  mind,  he  fent  for  Dr  Clarke,  and  requeft- 
ed  to  know  of  him  whether  he  fhould  receive  the  fa- 
crament,  and  what  he  fhould  do  in  his  fad  condition. 
The  Do£lor,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Sir  John’s 
purfuits  and  courfe  of  life,  fedately  replied,  that  he 
could  not  advife  him  to  receive  the  facrament,  and 
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that  he  did  not  think  it  likely  to  be  of  any  avail  to  him 
with  refpeft  to  his  final  welfare.  Having  faid  this,  he 
departed  without  adminiftering  the  communion,  having 
firft  recommended  the  dying  man  to  the  mercy  of 
God. 

Dr  Clarke  was  of  a  cheerful,  and  even  playful  dif¬ 
pofition.  An  intimate  friend  of  his,  the  late  Rev.  Mr 
Bott,  ufed  to  relate,  that  once  when  he  called  upon 
him,  he  found  him  fwimming  upon  a  table.  At  ano¬ 
ther  time,  when  the  two  Dr  Clarkes,  Mr  Bott,  and 
feveral  men  of  ability  and  learning  were  together,  and 
amufing  themfelves  with  diverting  tricks,  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke,  looking  out  at  the  window,  faw  a  grave 
blockhead  approaching  to  the  houfe  5  upon  which  he 
cried  out,  “  Boys,  boys,,  be  wife,  here  comes  a  fool.” 
This  turn  of  his  mind  hath  fince  been  confirmed  by  Dr 
Warton,  who,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  following  line 
of  Mr  Pope, 

u  Unthought-of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wife,” 

fays,  “  Who  could  imagine  that  Locke  was  fond  of 
romances  5  that  Newton  once  ftudied  aftrology  5  that 
Dr  Clarke  valued  himfelf  on  his  agility,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  amufed  himfelf  in  a  private  room  of  his  houfe,  in 
leaping  over  the  tables  and  chairs  ;  and  that  our  au¬ 
thor  himfelf  was  a  great  epicure!”  With  refpeft  to 
what  is  here  recorded  of  Dr  Clarke,  we  can  fcarcely 
perfuade  ourfelves  to  confider  it  as  a  frailty.  To  be 
poffeffed  of  fuch  a  temper  as  he  was,  muft  have  been 
no  fmall  degree  of  happinefs  5  as  it  probably  enabled 
him  to  purfue  his  important  and  ferious  ftudies  with 
greater  vivacity  and  vigour.  To  be  capable  of  deriv¬ 
ing  amufement  from  trivial  circumftances,  indicates  a 
heart  at  eafe,  and  may  generally  be  regarded  as  the 
concomitant  of  virtue. 

Clarke,  William ,  an  Englifh  divine,  was  born  at 
Haghmon-abbey  in  Shropfhire,  16965  and  after  a 
grammar-education  at  Shrew'fbury  fchool,  was  fent  to 
St  John’s  college  Cambridge,  of  which  he  v*ras  elected 
fellow,  Jan.  17.  1716 \  B.  A.  173  I  ;  M.  A.  1735.  He 
was  prefented  by  Archbifhop  Wake  in  1724  to  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Buxted  in  Suffex,  at  the  particular  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Dr  Wotton,  whofe  daughter  he  married. 
In  1738  he  was  made  prebendary  and  refidentiary  of 
the  cathedral  church  at  Chichefter.  Some  years  before 
this  he  had  given  to  the  public  a  fpecimen  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  abilities,  in  a  preface  of  his  father-in-law  Dr  Wot- 
ton’s  Leges  Wallies  TLccleJiaJHcee  et  Civiles  Hoeli  Bom\  ct 
aliorum  Wallies  Principum ;  or  Ecclefiaftical  and  Civil 
La  ws  of  Howel  D  Da,  and  other  princes  of  Wales. 
There  is  reafon  likewife  to  furmife,  that  an  excellent 
Difeourfe  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Romans,  which 
was  highly  extolled  by  Dr  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of 
the  Civil  Law,  might  have  been  written  by  our  author. 
It  came  either  from  his  hand  or  from  that  of  his  friend 
Mr  Bowyer,  and  is  reprinted  in  that  gentleman’s  Mif- 
cellaneous  Trails.  But  Mr  Clarke’s  chief  w  ork  w>as, 
the  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Englifti 
Coins  ;  deducing  the  Antiquities,  Cuftoms,  and  Man¬ 
ners  of  each  people  to  modern  times  :  particularly  the 
Origin  of  Feudal  Tenures,  and  of  Parliaments  5  illu- 
ftrated  throughout  with  critical  and  liiftorical  Re¬ 
marks  on  various  Authors  both  facred  and  profane. 
This  work  was  publiftied,  in  one  volume  quarto,  in 
1 767  }  and  its  appearance  from  the  prefs  was  owing  to 
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Ctfarke.  the  difcovery  made  by  Martin  Folkes,  Efq.  of  the  old 
v~~'  Saxon  pound.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  whole  beneficent  difpofition  is  celebrated  for 
having  conferred  obligations  upon  the  author,  which 
were  not  the  effefts  of  importunity.  Mr  Clarke’s  per¬ 
formance  was  perufed  in  manufcript  by  Arthur  On¬ 
flow,  Efq.  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  fome  ufeful  hints  and  obfervations  5 
but  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr  Bowyer,  who  took 
upon  him  all  the  care  of  the  publication,  drew  up  fe- 
veral  of  the  notes,  wrote  part  of  the  differtation  on  the 
Roman  fefterce,  and  formed  an  admirable  index  to  the 
whole.  By  this  work  our  author  acquired  a  great 
and  juft  reputation.  Indeed,  it  reflects  honour  upon 
the  country  by  which  it  is  produced  ;  for  there  are 
few  performances  that  are  more  replete  with  profound 
and  curious  learning.  Mr  Clarke’s  laft  promotions  were 
the  chancellorfhip  of  the  church  of  Chichefter,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Amport,  which  were  beftowed  upon  him  in 
1770.  Thefe  preferments  he  did  not  long  live  to  en¬ 
joy,  departing  this  life  on  the  2lft  of  O&ober,  in  the 
following  year.  He  had  refigned  in  1768,  the  redlory 
of  Buxted  to  his  fon  Edward.  In  Mr  Nichols’s  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Bowyer,  there  are  feveral  letters  and  ex¬ 
tracts  of  letters  written  to  that  learned  printer  by  Mr 
Clarke,  which  difplay  him  to  great  advantage  as  a  man 
of  piety,  a  friend,  and  a  fcholar. 

In  a  fketch  of  his  character  in  the  Biographia  Bri - 
tannica ,  furnifhed  by  Mr  Hayley,  who  was  his  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance,  he  is  represented  as  not  only  a  man 
of  extenfive  erudition,  but  as  poffeflfed  of  the  pleafing 
talent  of  communicating  his  various  knowledge  in  fa¬ 
miliar  converfation,  without  any  appearance  of  pedan¬ 
try  or  preemption.  Antiquities  were  the  favourite 
ftudy  of  Mr  Clarke,  as  his  publications  efficiently 
ffiow  ;  but  he  was  a  fecret,  and  by  no  means  an  unfuc- 
eefsful,  votary  of  the  mufes.  He  wrote  Engliffi  verfe 
with  eafe,  elegance,  and  fpirit.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
better  epigrams  in  our  language  than  the  following, 
which  he  compofed  on  feeing  the  words  Domus  ultima 
infcribed  on  the  vault  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Rich¬ 
mond  in  the  cathedral  of  Chichefter. 

Did  he,  who  thus  infcribed  the  wall, 

Not  read,  or  not  believe,  St  Paul, 

Who  fays  there  is,  where’er  it  ftands, 

Another  houfe  not  made  with  hands  ? 

Or,  may  we  gather  from  thefe  words, 

That  houfe  is  not  a  houfe  of  lords  ? 

Among  the  happier  little  pieces  of  his  fportive 
poetry,  there  were  fome  animated  ftanzas,  defcribing 
the  character  of  the  twelve  Englifh  poets,  whofe  por¬ 
traits,  engraved  by  Vertue,  were  the  favourite  orna¬ 
ment  of  his  parlour  :  but  he  fet  fo  modeft  and  humble 
a  value  on  his  poetical  compofitions,  that  they  were  fel- 
dom  committed  to  paper,  and  are  therefore  very  im¬ 
perfectly  preferved  in  the  memory  of  thofe  to  whom 
he  fometimes  recited  them.  His  tafte  and  judgment 
in  poetry  appear  indeed  very  ftriking  in  many  parts 
of  his  learned  and  elaborate  Connexion  of  Coins.  His 
illuftration  of  Neftor’s  cup,  in  particular,  may  be 
efteemed  as  one  of  the  happieft  examples  of  that  light 
and  beauty  which  the  learning  and  fpirit  of  an  elegant 
antiquarian  may  throw  on  a  cloudy  and  miftaken 
yaffage  of  an  ancient  poet.  In  ftriCt  attention  to  all 


the  duties  of  his  ftation,  in  the  moft  aCtive  and  unwea-  ciaro- 

ried  charity,  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  model  to  the  obfcuro 

minifters  of  God.  Though  his  income  was  never  large,  li 

it  was  his  cuftom  to  devote  a  {lulling  in  every  guinea  Clafs* 

that  he  received  to  the  fervice  of  the  poor.  As  a  ma- 
fter,  as  a  hufband,  and  a  father,  his  conduct  was  ami¬ 
able  and  endearing  ;  and  to  clofe  this  imperfect  fketch 
of  him  with  his  moft  ftriking  features,  he  was  a  man 
of  genuine  unaffeCted  piety. 

CLARO-obscuro,  or  Clair-obscure,  in  paint* 
ing,  the  art  of  diftributing  to  advantage  the  lights  and 
{hades  of  a  piece,  both  with  refpeCt  to  the  eafing 
of  the  eye  and  the  effeCt  of  the  whole  piece.  See 
Painting. 

CLABO-Obfcuroy  or  Chiarofcnro ,  is  alfo  ufed  to  figni- 
fy  a  defign  confiding  only  of  two  colours,  moft  ufually 
black  and  white,  but  fometimes  black  and  yellow;  or 
it  is  a  defign  wafhed  only  with  one  colour,  the  fhadows 
being  of  a  dufky  brown,  and  the  lights  heightened  up 
by  white. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  prints  of  two  colours 
taken  off  at  twice  ;  whereof  there  are  volumes  in  the 
cabinets  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  prints. 

CLARUS,  or  Claros,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
town  of  Ionia,  famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was 
built  by  Manto,  daughter  of  Tirefias,  who  fled  from 
Thebes  after  it  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Epigoni. 

She  was  fo  afflicted  with  her  misfortunes,  that  a  lake 
was  formed  with  her  tears,  where  ffie  firft  founded  the 
oracle.  Apollo  was  from  thence  furnamed  Clarius> 

Alfo  an  ifland  of  the  Aegean  fea,  between  Tenedos  and 
Scios. 

CLARY.  See  Salvia,  Botany  Index . 

CLART-Water ,  is  compofed  of  brandy,  fugar,  clary- 
flowers,  and  cinnamon,  with  a  little  ambergis  diffolved 
in  it.  It  helps  digeftion,  and  is  cardiac.  This  water 
is  rendered  either  purgative  or  emetic,  by  adding  refin 
of  jalap  and  fcammony,  or  crocus  tnetallorum .  Some 
make  clary-water  of  brandy,  juice  of  cherries,  ftraw- 
berries,^  and  goofeberries,  fugar,  cloves,  white  pepper, 
and  coriander  feeds  ;  infufed,  fugared,  and  ftrained. 

CLASMIUM,  an  old  term  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  ap¬ 
plied  to  fome  foffils,  of  the  clafs  of  gypfums  ;  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  which  are,  that  they  are  of  a  foft  texture, 
and  of  a  dull  opaque  look,  being  compofed,  as  all  the 
other  gypfums,  of  irregularly  arranged  flat  particles. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  xXxrpos,  a 
fragment  or  fmall  particle  j  from  the  flaky  fmall  parti- 
cles  of  which  thefe  bodies  are  compofed.  Of  this  ge¬ 
nus  there  is  only  one  known  fpecies :  this  is  of  a  tole¬ 
rably  regular  and  even  ftruCture  ;  though  very  coarfe 
and  harffi  to  the  touch.  It  is  of  a  very  lively  pnd 
beautiful  red  in  colour  ;  and  is  found  in  thick  round¬ 
ish  maffes,  which,  when  broken,  are  to  be  feen  com¬ 
pofed  of  irregular  arrangements  of  flat  particles  $  and 
emulate  a  ftriated  texture.  It  will  neither  give  fire 
with  ft  eel  nor  ferment  with  acids ;  but  calcines  very 
freely  and  eafily,  and  affords  a  very  valuable  plafter 
of  Paris,  as  do  all  the  purer  gypfums.  It  is  common 
in  Italy,  and  is  greatly  efteemed  there  ;  it  is  alfo  found 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  particularly  Derbyfhire,  but 
there  it  is  not  much  regarded. 

CLASPERS,  or  Tendrils.  See  Cirrhus. 

CL  ASS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  moft  general 
fubdivifions  of  any  thing ;  thus,  animal  is  fubdivided 

into 
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Ciafs  Into  the  claffes  quadrupeds,  birds,  fifties,  &c.  "which 

B,  are  again  fubdivided  into  feriefes  or  orders  5  and  thefe 

e‘  .  laft  into  genera.  See  Botany. 

Class,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fchools,  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe 
with  form,  for  a  number  of  boys  all  learning  the  f?.me 
thing. 

CLASSIC,  or  Classical,  an  epithet  chiefly  ap¬ 
plied  to  authors  read  in  the  claffes  at  fchools. 

This  term  feems  to  owe  its  origin  to  Tullius  Ser- 
vius,  who,  in  order  to  make  an  eft i mate  of  every  per- 
fon’s  eftate,  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix  bands, 
which  he  called  c/atfes.  The  eftate  of  the  firft  ciafs 
was  not  to  be  under  200I.  and  thefe  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence  were  called  clojftci ,  “  daffies  hence  authors 
of  the  firft  rank  came  to  be  called  claffics,  all  the  reft 
being  faid  to  be  infra-clqffem :  thus  Ariftotle  is  a  claf- 
fic  author  in  philofophy  ;  Aquinas  in  fchool  divinity, 
&c. 

CLASSICUM  was  the  alarm  for  battle,  given  by 
the  Roman  generals,  and  founded  by  trumpets  and 
other  martial  mufic  throughout  the  army. 

CLATHRI,  in  antiquity,  bars  of  wood  or  iron,  ufed 
in  fecuring  doors  and  windows.  There  was  a  goddefs 
called  Clathra ,  that  prefided  over  the  clathri. 

CL AV ARIA,  Club-top.  See  Botany  Index . 

CL  AVARIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  allowance  the  Ro¬ 
man  foldiers  had  for  furnifhing  nails  to  fecure  their  fhoes 
with.  They  raifed  frequent  mutinies,  demanding  lar- 
geffes  of  the  emperors  under  this  pretence. 

CLAyATA  vestimenta,  in  antiquity,  habits  a. 
domed  with  purple  clavi,  which  were  either  broad  or 
narrow.  See  Clavus. 

CLAUBERG,  John,  a  learned  profeffor  of  philo¬ 
fophy  and  divinity  at  Diufburg,  was  born  at  Solitigen 
in  1622.  He  travelled  into  Holland,  France,  and 
England,  and  in  each  country  obtained  the  efteem  of 
the  learned.  T.he  elector  of  Brandenburg  gave  him 
public  teftimonies  of  his  efteem.  Hedied'in  1665. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  2  vols  4to. 
The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  is  his  treatife,  entitled 
Logica  vetus  et  nova ,  &c. 

CLAUDE  le  Lorrain,  or  Claude  Gelee,  a  cele¬ 
brated  landscape  painter,  and  a  ftriking  example  of  the 
efficacy  of  induftry  to  fupply,  or  at  leaf!  to  call  forth 
genius.  Claude  was  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Toul  in  Lor¬ 
rain  in  1600  ;  and,  being  dull  and  heavy  at  fchool,  was 
put  an  apprentice  to  a  paftry-cook  ;  he  afterwards  ram¬ 
bled  to  Rome  to  leek  a  livelihood  5  but,  being  very 
ill-bred,  and  unacquainted  with  the  language,  nobody 
cared  to  employ  him.  Chance  threw  him  at  laft  in 
the  way  of  Auguftin  Taffi,  a  painter,  who  hired  him  to 
grind  his  colours,  and  to  do  all  the  houfehold  drud- 
gery..  His  mafter  hoping  to  make  him  ferviceable  to 
him  in  fome  of  his  greateft  works,  taught  him  by  de¬ 
grees  the  rules  of  perfpe&ive  and  the  elements  of  de- 
fign.  Claude  at  firft  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
thofe  principles  of  art ;  but  being  encouraged,  and  not 
failing  in  application,  he  came  at  length  to  underftand 
them.  Then  his  mind  began  to  expand,  and  he  cul¬ 
tivated  the  art  with  wonderful  eagenaefs.  He  exerted 
his  utmoft  induftry  to  explore  the  true  principles  of 
painting  by  an  mediant  examination  of  nature,  that 
genuine  fource  of  excellence  j  for  which  purpofe,  he 
made  his  ftudies  in  the  open  fields  5  where  he  very 
frequently  continued  from  funrife  till  the  dulk  of 
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the  evening  compelled  him  to  withdraw  himfelf  from 
his  contemplations.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  fketch  what¬ 
ever  he  thought  beautiful  or  ftriking  }  and  every  cu¬ 
rious  tinge  of  light,  on  all  kinds  of  objeds,  he  mark¬ 
ed  in  his  Ikelchts,  with  a  fimilar  colour  5  from  which 
he  perfedted  his  landfcapes  with  fuch  a  look  of  real 
nature,  and  gave  them  fuch  an  appearance  of  truth,  as 
proved  fuperior  to  any  artift  that  had  ever  painted  in 
that  ftyle. 

The  beauties  of  his  paintings  are  derived  from  na¬ 
ture  herfelf,  which  he  examined  with  uncommon  af- 
fiduity  ;  and  Sandrart  relates,  that  Claude  ufed  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  him,  as  they  walked  through  the  fields,  the 
caufes  of  the  different  appearances  of  the  fame  profpedl 
at  different  hours  of  the  day,  from  the  reflexions  or 
refractions  of  light,  from  dews  or  vapours  in  the  even¬ 
ing  or  morning,  with  all  the  precifion  of  a  philofopher. 
He  worked  on  his  pictures  with  great  care,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  by  touching  them  fre¬ 
quently  over  again  ;  and  if  any  performance  did  not  an- 
fwer  his  ideas,  it  was  cuftomary  with  him  to  alter, 
to  deface,  and  repaint  it  feveral  times  over  till  it 
correfponded  with  the  image  poured  in  his  mind. 
But  whatever  ftruck  his  imagination,  while  he  obferved 
nature  abroad,  it  was  fo  ftrongly  impreffed  on  his  me¬ 
mory,  that  on  his  return  to  his  work,  he  never  failed 
to  make  the  happieft  ufe  of  it. 

His  Ikies  are  warm  and  full  of  luftre,  and  every  ob- 
jedfc  is  properly  illumined.  His  diftances  are  admira¬ 
ble,  and  in  every  part  a  delightful  union  and  harmony 
not  only  excite  our  applaufe  but  our  admiration.  His 
invention  is  pleafing,  his  colouring  delicate,  and  his 
tints  have  fuch  an  agreeable  fweetnels  and  variety, 
as  have  been  but  imperfeCtly  imitated  by  the  belt  fub- 
fequent  artifts,  but  were  never  equalled.  He  frequent¬ 
ly  gave  an  uncommon  tendernefs  to  his  finiftied  trees 
by  glazing;  and  in  his  large  compofitions  which  he 
painted  in  frefco,  he  was  fo  exaCt  that  the  diftinCt  fpe- 
cies  of  every  tree  might  readily  be  diftinguiffied.  As  to 
his  figures,  when  he  painted  them  himfelf,  they  are  very 
indifferent  ;  but  he  was  fo  confcious  of  his  deficiency 
in  this  refpeCt,  that  he  ufually  engaged  other  artifts 
who  were  eminent  to  paint  them  for  him  ;  of  which 
number  were  Courtois  and  Philippo  Laura.  His  pic¬ 
tures  are  now  very  rare,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  unda¬ 
maged  ;  and  thofe  are  at  this  time  fo  valued,  that  no 
price,  however  great,  is  thought  to  be  fuperior  to  their 
merit.  In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  fame  fub- 
je^l,  and  alfo  to  detect  fuch  copies  of  his  works  as 
might  be  injurious  to  his  fame,  by  being  fold  for  ori¬ 
ginals,  it  was  his  cuftom  to  draw  (in  a  paper  book  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  purpofe)  the  defigns  of  all  thofe  pXures 
which  were  tranfmitted  to  different  countries  ;  and  on 
the  back  of  the  drawings,  he  wrote  the  name  of  'the 
perfon  who  had  been  the  purchafer.  That  book, 
which  he  titled  Libro  di  Verita ,  is  now  in  the  poffeflion 
of  the  duke  of  Devonlhire. 

Claude,  John ,  a  Proteftant  divine,  born  in  the 
province  of  Angenois  in  1619.  Meff.  de  Port  Royal 
ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  convert  M.  de  Tu- 
renne  to  the  Catholic  faith,  prefented  him  with  a  piece 
calculated  to  that  end,  which  his  lady  engaged  Mr 
Claude  to  anfwer  ;  and  his  performance  gave  rife  to 
the  moft  famous  controverfy  that  was  ever  carried  on 
in  .  France  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Prote- 

ftants. . 
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Claude  Hants.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edi£l  of  Nantz,  he  re- 
II  tired  to  Holland,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception, 
Claud ianus.  anj  was  honoured  with  a  confiderable  penfion  by  the 
' "  v  prince  of  Orange.  He  died  in  1687  *,  and  left  a  fon, 
Ifaac  Claude,  whom  he  lived  to  fee  minifter  of  the 
Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  and  who  publifhed  fe- 
veral  excellent  works  of  his  deceafed  father. 

CLAUDIA,  a  veftal  virgin  at  Rome,  who  being 
fufpedled  of  uncbaftity,  is  faid  to  have  been  cleared 
from  that  imputation  in  the  following  manner :  the 
image  of  Cybele  being  brought  out  of  Phrygia  to 
Rome  in  a  barge,  and  it  happening  to  (tick  fo  fall  in 
the  river  Tiber  that  it  could  not  be  moved,  (lie  tying 
her  girdle,  the  badge  of  chaftity,  to  the  barge,  drew 
it  along  to  the  city,  which  a  thoufand  men  were  unable 
to  do. 

CLAUDIA  Aqua  (Frontinus),  water  conveyed  to  Rome 
by  a  canal  or  aqueduct  of  eleven  miles  in  length,  the 
contrivance  of  Appius  Claudius  the  Cenfor,  and  the 
firft  ftru&ure  of  the  kind,  in  the  year  of  Rome  441. 
Called  alfo  Aqua  Appia . 

CLAUDIA  Copia  (Infcriptions),  a  name  of  Lugdunum , 
or  Lyons  in  France,  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Claudius:  a  Roman  colony  called  Claudia ,  from  its  be* 
nefadlor  the  emperor  j  and  Copia  from  its  plenty  of  all 
neceffaries,  efpeeially  corn.  See  LUGDUNUM. 

Claudia,  or  Clodia  Via  (Ovid),  was  that  road 
which,  beginning  at  the  Pons  Milvius,  joined  the  Fla- 
minia,  palling  through  Etruria  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Lacus  Sabatinus,  and  ftriking  off  from  the  Caflia,  and 
leading  to  Luca  (Antonine)  :  large  remains  of  it  are 
to  be  feen  above  Rracciano  (Holftenius). 

CLAUDIA  Lex ,  de  Comitiis ,  was  enabled  by  M.  Cl. 
Marcejlus  in  the  year  of  Rome  702.  It  ordained,  that 
at  public  elections  of  magiftrates  no  notice  Ihould  be 
taken  of  the  votes  of  fueh  as  were  abfent.  Another, 
de  Ufora ,  which  forbade  people  to  lend  money  to  mi¬ 
nors  on  condition  of  payment,  after  the  deceafe  of  their 
parents.  Another,  de  Negotiation e,  by  Q.  Claudius  the 
tribune,  535.  It  forbade  any  fenator  or  father  of  a 
fenator  to  have  any  veffel  containing  above  300  ampho¬ 
rae,  for  fear  of  their  engaging  themfelves  in  commer¬ 
cial  fchemes.  The  fame  law  alfo  forbade  the  fame 
thing  to  the  fcribes  and  the  attendants  of  the  queftors, 
as  it  was  naturally  fuppofed  that  people  who  had  any 
commercial  connexions  could  not  be  faithful  to  their 
truft,  nor  promote  the  intereft  of  the  (late.  Another, 
576,  to  permit  the  allies  to  return  to  their  refpe&ive 
cities,  after  their  names  were  inrolled.  Liv.  41.  c. 
8.  Another,  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Rome  from  the  colonifts  which  Caefar  had  carried  to 
Novicotnum. 

CLAUDIANUS,  Claudius,  a  Latin  poet,  flou¬ 
rished  in  the  4th  century,  under  the  emperor  Theo- 
dofius,  and  under  his  Tons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  It 
is  not  agreed  of  what  country  he  was  a  native  5  but 
he  came  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  Chrift  395,  when  he 
was  about  20  years  old  ;  and  there  infinuated  himfelf 
into  StilichoV  favour ;  who,  being  a  perfon  of  great 
abilities  both  for  civil  and  military  affairs,  though  a 
Goth  by  birth,  was  fo  confiderable  a  perfon  under  Ho¬ 
norius,  that  he  may  be  Laid  for  many  years  to  have 
governed  the  weftern  empire.  Stilicho  afterwards  fell 
into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  poet  was  involved  in  the  mif- 
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fortunes  of  his  patrons,  and  fcverely  perfecuted  in  his  Claudi-anut 
perfon  and  fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  Egyptian  by  birth, 
who  was  captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  Stilicho.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  think 
that  he  rofe  afterwards  to  great  favour,  and  obtained 
feveral  honours  both  civil  and  military.  The  princefs 
Serena  had  a  great  efleem  for  Claudian,  and  recom¬ 
mended  and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality 
and  fortune  in  Libya.  There  are  a  few  little  poems 
on  facred  fubje&s,  which  through  miftake  have  been 
afcribed  by  fome  critics  to  Claudian  \  and  fo  have  made 
him  be  thought  a  Chriflian.  But  St  Auftin,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  him,  exprefsly  fays  that  he  was  a 
Heathen.  The  time  of  Claudian’s  death  is  uncertain, 
nor  do  we  know  any  farther  particulars  of  his  life  than 
what  are  to  be  colle£fed  from  his  works,  and  which  we 
have  already  related  above.  He  is  thought  to  have 
more  of  Virgil  in  his  flyle  than  all  the  other  imitators 
of  him. 

Claudius  I.  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  41.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  w7as  very  promifmg  \  but  it  was 
foon  difcovered  that  little  better  than  an  idiot  filled 
the  throne,  who  might  eafily  be  made  a  tyrant :  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  became  a  very  cruel  one,  through  the 
influence  of  his  emprefs,  the  infamous  Meffalina  :  after 
her  death,  he  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  who  caufed 
him  to  be  poifoned  to  make  room  for  Nero,  A.  D.  54. 

See  ( Hijlory  of )  Rome. 

Claudius  II.  Aurelius ,  fur  named  Gothicus ,  figna- 
lized  himfelf  by  bis  courage  and  prudence  under  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  Julian  $  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  declared  emperor  in  268.  He  put  to  death 
Aureolus,  the  murderer  of  Gallienus ;  defeated  the 
Germans  and  in  269  marched  againft  the  Goths, 
who  ravaged  the  empire  with  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
which  he  at  firft  haraffed,  and  next  year  entirely  de¬ 
feated  ;  but  a  contagious  difeafe,  which  had  fpread 
through  that  vaft  army,  was  caught  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  the  emperor  himfelf  died  of  it  a  fhort  time  after, 
aged  56.  Pollio  fays,  that  this  prince  had  the  mode¬ 
ration  of  Auguftus,  the  virtue  of  Trajan,  and  the  piety 
of  Antoninus. 

CLAVES  INSULAS,  a  term  ufed  in  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
where  all  weighty  and  ambiguous  caufes  are  referred 
to  a  jury  of  twelve,  who  are  called  claves  inf u  Ice ,  the 
keys  of  the  ifland. 

CLAVICHORD,  and  Clavicitherium,  two  mu- 
fical  inftruments  uled  in  the  16th  century.  They  were 
of  the  nature  of  the  fpinet,  but  of  an  oblong  figure. 

The  firft  is  ftill  ufed  by  the  nuns  in  convents  5  and 
that  the  pra&itioners  may  not  difturb  the  fillers  in  the 
dormitory,  the  firings  are  muffled  with  fmall  bits  of 
fine  woollen  cloth. 

CLAVICLE.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

CL AVICYMBALUM,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical 
infirument  of  30  firings.  Modern  writers  apply  the 
name  to  our  harpfichords. 

CLAVI  VESTIUM,  were  flowers  or  ftuds  of  purple, 
interwoven  with  or  fewed  upon  the  garments  of  knights 
or  fenators  \  only,  for  diiiin&ion,  the  former  ufed  them 
narrow,  the  latter  broad. 

CLAVIS  properly  fignifies  a  KEY  ;  and  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  Englilh  to  denote  an  explanation  of  fome 
obfeure  paffages  of  any  book  in  writing. 

CLAVIUS,  Christopher,  a  German  Jefuit, 

bom 
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Clavius  born  at  Bamberg,  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
II  mathematics,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  per  fans  employ  - 
ay-.lar.ds.  e(j  to  re$ify  the  kalendar  ;  the  defence  of  which  he 
.alfo  undertook  again  ft  thofe  who  cen  Cured  it,  efpecially 
•Scaliger.  He  died  at  Home  in  1612,  aged  75.  His 
works  have  been  printed  in  five  volumes  folio  ;  the 
-principal  of  which  is  his  Commentary  on  Euclid’s  E- 
4ements. 

CLAUSE,  in  'Grammar,  denotes  a  member  of  a 
^period  or  fentence. 

Clause  fignifies  alfo  an  article  or  particular  flipu- 
lation  in  a  contradl,  a  charge  or  condition  in  a  tefta- 
'ment,  &e. 

CL  AUSENBURG,  a  large  city  of  Tranfil vania, 
'lituated  on  the  river  Samos,  in  E.  Long.  23.  20. 
N.  Lat.  46.  53. 

CLAVUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  upon  the 
-robes  of  the  Roman  fenators  and  knights,  which  was 
more,  or  lefs  broad,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
perfon  *,  hence  the  diftm&ion  of  tunica  angufti-clavia 
"and  lati-elavia. 

Clavus,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  is  ufed  in  feve- 
ral  fignifications  :  1.  Clavus  hyflericus,  is  a  (hooting 

pain  in  the  head,  between  the  pericranium  and  cra¬ 
nium,  which  affedfs  fuch  as  have  the  green  ficknefs. 
-2.  Clavus  oeulorum,  according  to  Celfus,  is  -a  calhrus 
tubercle  on  the  white  of  the  eye  taking  its  denomina¬ 
tion  from  its  figure.  3.  Clavus  imparts  indurated  tu¬ 
bercles  nf  the  uterus.  4.  It  alfo  imports  a  chirurgi- 
cal  inftrument  of  gold,  mentioned  by  Amatus  Lufita- 
nus,  defigned  to  be  introduced  into  an  exulcerated  pa¬ 
late,  for  the  better  articulation  of  the  voice.  And,  5. 
It  fignifies  a  callus,  or  corn  on  the  foot. 

CLAVUS  Annalis ,  in  antiquity.  So  rude  and  igno¬ 
rant  were  the  Romans  towards  the  rife  of  their  Rate, 
that  the  driving  or  fixing  a  nail  was  the  only  method 
they  had  of  keeping  a  regifter  of  time.}  for  which 
reafon  it  was  called  clavus  annalis .  There  was  an  an¬ 
cient  law,  ordaining  the  chief  praetor  to  fix  a  nail 
every  year  on  the  Ides  of  'September  ;  it  was  driven 
into  the  right  fide  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Opt.  Max. 
towards  Minerva’s  temple.  This  cuftom  of  keeping 
tin  account  of  time  by  means  of  fixing  nails  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Romans  ;  for  the  Etrurians  ufed  like- 
wife  to  drive  nails  into  the  temple  of  their  goddefs 
Nortia  with  the  fame  view'. 

CLAW,  among  zoologifts,  denotes  the  (harp  point¬ 
ed  nails  with  which  the  feet  of  certain  quadrupeds  and 
birds  are  furniftied. 

CLAY,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  is  applied  to  earths,  the 
chara&ers  of  which  are  thefe  :  They  are  firmly  cohe¬ 
rent,  weighty,  and  corap?&;  ftiff,  vifeid,  and  duflile  to 
a  great  degree,  whilft  moift  4  fmooth  to  the  touch  }  not 
eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  nor  readily  drlfu- 
fible  in  water  ;  and,  when  mixed,  not  readily  fubfiding 
from  it.  See  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  Index . 

Clay,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  feated  on  an 
arm  of  the  fea  between  Mvo  rivers,  in  E.  Lonrr.  0.  20 
N.  Lat.  47.  28.  6 

CLAT-Lands ,  thofe  abounding  with  clay,  whether 
black,  blue,  yellow,  white,  &c.  of  which  ihefdack  and 
the  yellow >are  the  bell  for  corn. 

All  clay  foils  are  apt  to  chill 'the  plants  growing  on 
them  in  moift  feafons,  as  ;they  retain  too  much  water  : 
un  dry  feafons,  on  .the  contrary  they  turn  hard  and 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 


choke  the  plants.  The  natural  produce  of  elny  up 
foils  is  goofe-grafs,  large  dailies,  thirties,  docks,  pop¬ 
pies,  Sec..  Some  bear  clover,  and  rye-grafs  ;  and,  G 
if  well  manured,  produce  the  beft  grain  :  they  hold 
manure  the  beft  of  all  lands  ;  and  the  moft  proper  for  *""" 
them  are  horfe-dung,  pigeons-dung,  fome  kinds  ©f 
marie,  folding  of  (keep,  malt-duft,  allies,  chalk,  lime, 
foot,  &te. 

CLAY  LON,  Hr  Robert,  a  prelate  of  great 
learning,  of  diltinguifhed  worth  and  probity,  and  a  re- 
fpe&able  member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Soci¬ 
eties  at  London,  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Kil- 
lala,  Jan.  23.  1729*,  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Corke,  Dec. 

59*  1 73  5  i  to  that  of  Clog  her,  Aug.  26.  1745  ;  and 
died  much  lamented,  Feb.  25.  1758.  His  publications 
are,  1.  A  Letter  in  the  Philolophical  Tranfadlions, 

N°  461.  p.  813.  giving  an  account  of  a  Frenchman  70 
years  old  (at  Inilhanan,  in  his  diocefe  of  Corke),  who 
faid  he  gave  fuck  to  a  child. —  2.  The  Chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  vindicated,  &c.  175 1,  4U). — 

3.  An  impartial  Inquiry  into  the  time  of  the  Co¬ 
ming  of  the  Meftiah,  1751,  8vo.— .4.  An  Eflay  on 
Spirit,  I75L  8vo. — 5*  A  Vindication  of  the  Hiftories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  in  anfwer  to  the  Ob- 
je6Hons  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;  in  Two  Letters 
to  a  young  Nobleman,  1752,  8vo,  reprinted  in  1753. 

— 6.  A  Defence  of  the  Eflay  on  Spirit,  with  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  feveral  pretended  Anfwers  ;  and  which 
may  ferve  as  an  antidote  againft  all  that  (hall  ever  ap¬ 
pear  againft  it,  17 53,  8vo. —  7.  A  journal  from  Grand 
Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  ar>d  back  again,  tranflated 
from  a  manufeript,  written  by  the  Prefetto  of  E- 
gvpt,  in  Company  with  feme  Miflionaries  de propa¬ 
ganda  fide  at  Grand  Cairo  :  to  which  are  added,  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  My¬ 
thology  of  the  ancient  Heathens,  1753,  Svo,  two 
editions,  4to  and  8vo.  It  was  foon  after  this  publica¬ 
tion  that  his  Lordfliip  became  (in  March  1754)  a  fel¬ 
low  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians. — 8.  Some  Thoughts 
on  Self-love,  Innate  Ideas,  Free-will,  Tafte,  Senti¬ 
ments,  Liberty,  and  Neceftity,  &c.  occafioned  by  read¬ 
ing  Mr  Hume’s  Works,  .and  the  fhort  Treatife  written 
in  French  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  Compaftion,  1  754, 

'Svo. — 9.  A  Vindication  of  the  Hiftorits  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament,  Part  II.  Adorned  with  feveral 
Explanatory  Cuts,  1754,  Svo. — 10.  Letters  between 
the  bifhop.  -of  Clogher  and  Mr  William  Penn,  con¬ 
cerning  Baptifm,  1755,  8vo. —  it.  A  fpeech  made 
in  the  Houle  of  Lords  in  Ireland,  on  Monday,  Fe¬ 
bruary  2.  1756,  for  omitting  the  Nicene  and  Atha- 

nafian  Creeds  out  of  the  Liturgy,  &c.  17  $6,  Svo. _ 

£2.  A  Vindication,  Part  III.  1758,  8vo.  The  three 
parts  of  the  Eflay  on  Spirit  were  reprinted  by  Mr 
Bowyer,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  175.9 1;  with  fome  additional 
notes,  and  an  index  of  texts  of  Scripture  illuflrated  or  1 
explained. 

CLAYTON  I  A.  See  Botany  Index. 
CLAZOMENAE,  -arum,  (Herodotus,  Strabo,  Vel¬ 
leius,  Pliny);  Cla&omena ,  -/?,  (Mela)  ;  one  of  the 
twelve  ancient  cities  of  Ionia.  The  country  of  An¬ 
axagoras  }  (Iterated  ;n  the  neighbourhood  of  Colophon. 

The  city  was  ftnall,  its  port  on  the  N.  N.  W.  fide 
of  the  ifland.  Dr  Chandler  informs  us,  that  traces  of 
the  walls  are  found  by  the  fea  ;  and  in  a  hill  are  vtfli- 
ges  of  a  theatre.  Three  or  four  trees  grew  on  it  5  and 
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Chzome-  by  one  is  a  cave  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  affording  water. 

nae  A  vaulted  room  with  a  chimney  at  one  end,  and  a  ho- 
Cleevcrs  ve^  or  ^vvo  ma^e  Rones  piled,  are  all  the  prefent 
i--,  y—  Rru&ures  ;  and  tliefe  are  chiefly  frequented  by  fiiher- 
men  and  by  perfons  employed  to  watch  and  to  drive 
away  birds  when  the  grain  ripens.  Referring  to  this 
confined  fituation  of  Clazomenae,  a  famous  fophiff, 
when  importuned  to  adorn  his  native  city  by  refiding 
in  it  rather  than  at  Smyrna,  replied,  The  nightingale 
refufes  to  Jin g  in  a  cage . 

CLEANTHES,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  difciple  of 
Zeno,  dourifhed  240  years  before  Chrift.  He  main¬ 
tained  himfelf  in  the  day  by  working  in  the  night  : 
being  queflioned  by  the  magiftrates  how  he  fubfifted, 
he  brought  a  woman  for  whom  he  kneaded  bread, 
and  a  gardener  for  whom  he  drew  water  ;  and  refufed 
a  prefent  from  them.  He  compofed  feveral  works, 
of  which  there  are  now  only  a  few  fragments  remain  - 
ing. 

CLEAR,  a9  a  naval  term,  is  varioufly  applied  to 
the  weather,  the  fea-coafts,  cordage,  navigation,  &c. 
The  weather  is  faid  to  be  clear  when  it  is  fair  and 
open,  as  oppofed  to  cloudy  or  foggy.  The  fea  coaft  is 
called  clear  when  the  navigation  is  not  interrupted,  or 
rendered  dangerous  by  rocks,  fands,  or  breakers,  &c. 
It  is  expreffed  of  cordage,  cables,  &c.  when  they  are 
unembarraffed  or  difentangled,  fo  as  to  be  ready  for 
immediate  fervice.  It  is  ufually  oppofed  to  foul  in  all 
thefe  fenfes. 

CLEARCHUS,  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas,  Plato’s  pu¬ 
pils,  during  the  celebration  of  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power  during  12  years. 
A  Lacedaemonian  fent  to  quiet  the  Byzantines.  He 
was  recalled,  but  refufed  to  obey,  and  fled  to  Cyrus 
the  younger,  who  made  him  captain  of  13,000  Greek 
foldiers.  He  obtained  a  vi&ory  over  Artaxerxes,  who 
was  fo  enraged  at  the  defeat,  that,  when  Clearchus  fell 
into  his  hands  by  the  treachery  of  Tiffaphernes,  he  put 
him  immediately  to  death. 

CLEATS,  in  naval  affairs,  pieces  of  wood  having 
one  or  two  proje&ing  ends  whereby  to  fallen  the 
ropes  :  fome  of  them  are  faftened  to  the  fhrouds  below 
for  this  purpofe,  and  others  nailed  to  different  places 
of  the  (hip’s  deck  or  fides. 

CL  EC  HE,  in  Heraldry ,  a  kind  of  crofs,  charged 
with  another  crofs  of  the  fame  figure,  but  of  the  colour 
of  the  field. 

CLEDGE,  among  miners,  denotes  the  upper  ftra- 
tum  of  fullers  earth. 

CLEDONISM,  Cledonismus,  a  kind  of  divina¬ 
tion,  in  ufe  among  the  ancients.  The  word  is  formed 
from  xhvdeov,  which  fignifies  two  things,  rumor ,  “  a 
report,”  and  avis,  “  a  bird.”  In  the  firft  fenfe,  cle- 
donifm  fhould  denote  a  kind  of  divination  drawn  from 
words  occafionally  uttered.  Cicero  obferves,  that  the 
Pythagoreans  made  obfervation  not  only  of  the  words 
of  the  gods,  but  of  thofe  of  men;  and  accordingly  be¬ 
lieved  the  pronouncing  of  certain  words,  e.  g.  incen - 
dium,  at  a  meal,  very  unhappy.  Thus,  inftead  of  pri- 
fon,  they  ufed  the  word  domicilium ;  and  to  avoid  erin- 
nys ,  furies,  faid  eumenides.  In  the  fecond  fenfe,  cledo - 
nifm  fhould  feem  a  divination  drawn  from  birds  ;  the 
fame  with  ornithomantia. 

CLEE VERS.  See  Clivers, 
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CLEF,  or  Cliff,  in  Mufic ,  derived  from,  the  La-  £je£ 
tin  word  clavis,  “  a  key  becaufo  by  it  is  expreffed  — v'*** 
the  fundamental  found  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  determined  fucceffion  of  tones  or  femitones, 
whether  major  or  minor,  peculiar  to  the  note  from 
whence  we  fet  out,  and  refulting  from  its  position  in 
the  fcale.  Hence,  as  it  opens  a  way  to  this  fuccef- 
fion,  and  difeovers  it,  the  technical  term  key  is  ufed 
with  great  propriety.  But  clefs  rather  point  out 
the  pofition  of  different  mufical  parts  in  the  general 
fyffem,  and  the  relations  which  they  bear  one  to  an¬ 
other. 

A  clef,  fays  Rouffeau,  is  a  chara&er  in  mufic  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  rtave,  to  determine  the  degree  of 
elevation  occupied  by  that  Rave  in  the  general  claviary 
or  fyffem,  and  to  point  out  the  names  of  all  the  notes 
which  it  contains  in  the  line  of  that  clef. 

Anciently  the  letters  by  which  the  notes  of  the  ga¬ 
mut  were  fignified  were  called  clefs.  Thus  the  leU 
ter  A  was  the  clef  of  the  note  la,  C  the  clef  of  ut,  E 
the  clef  of  mi,  &c.  In  proportion  as  the  fyffem  was 
extended,  the  embarrafiment  and  fuperfluity  of  this 
multitude  of  clefs  were  felt. 

Gui  d’Arezzo,  who  had  invented  them,  marked  a 
letter  or  clef  at  the  beginning  of  each  line  in  the  Rave; 
for  as  yet  he  bad  placed  no  notes  in  the  fpaces.  In 
procefs  of  time  they  marked  no  more  than  one  of  the 
feven  clefs  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  lines  only  ; 
and  this  was  fufficient  to  fix  the  pofition  of  all  the 
reff,  according  to  their  natural  order  :  at  laft,  of  thefe 
feven  lines  or  clefs  they  fele&ed  four,  which  were  call¬ 
ed  claves  fgnatce,  or  difcriminating  clefs,  becaufe  they 
fatisfied  themfelves  with  marking  one  of  them  upon 
one  of  the  lines,  from  which  the  powers  of  all  the  others 
might  be  recognized.  Prefently  afterwards  they  even 
retrenched  one  of  thefe  four,  viz.  the  gamma,  of 
which  they  made  ufe  to  mark  the  fol  below,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  hypoproflambanomene  added  to  the  fyffem  of 
the  Greeks. 

In  reality  Kircher  afferts,  that  if  we  underftood  the 
chara&ers  in  which  ancient  mufic  was  written,  and  exa¬ 
mined  minutely  the  forms  of  our  clefs,  we  fhould  find 
that  each  of  them  reprefents  the  letter  a  little  altered 
in  its  form,  by  which  the  note  was  originally  named. 

Thus  the  clef  of  fol  was  originally  a  G,  the  clef  of  ut 
a  C,  and  the  clef  of  fa  an  F. 

We  have  then  three  clefs,  one  a  fifth  above  the  plate 
other:  the  clef  of  F,  or  fa,  which  is  the  loweft;CXLlV. 
the  clef  of  ut,  or  C,  which  is  the  fifth  above  the  for-%^ 
mer  ;  and  the  clef  of  fol,  or  G,  which  is  a  fifth  above  V0  * 
that  of  ut,  Thefe  clefs,  both  as  marked  by  foreigners 
and  in  Britain,  may  be  feen  in  art.'  170  of  Music  ;  up¬ 
on  which  it  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  by  a  remain 
of  ancient  pra&ice,  the  clef  is  always  placed  upon  a 
line,  and  never  in  a  fpace.  It  deferves  notice,  that 
the  clef  of  fa  is  marked  in  three  different  manners :  one 
in  mufic  which  is  printed  ;  another  in  mufic  which  is 
written  or  engraved  ;  and  a  third  in  the  full  harmony 
of  the  chorus. 

By  adding  four  lines  above  the  clef  of fol,  and  three 
lines  beneath  the  clef  of  fa,  which  gives  both  above 
and  below  the  greateft  extent  of  permanent  or  effa- 
blifhed  lines,  it  appears,  that  the  whole  fcale  of  notes 
which  can  be  placed  upon  the  gradations  relative  to 
thefe  clefs  amounts  to  24;  that  is  to  fay,  three  o&aves 
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Clef.  and  a  fourtli  from  the  F,  or  fa ,  which  Is  found  be- 
neath  the  firft  line,  to  the  fi,  or  B,  which  is  found 
above  the  laft,  and  all  this  together  forms  what  we  call 
the  general  c i 'aviary  ;  from  whence  we  may  judge,  that 
this  compafs  has*  for  a  long  time,  conftituted  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  fyftem.  But  as  at  prefent  it  is  continually 
acquiring  new  degrees,  as  well  above  as  below,  the  de¬ 
crees  are  marked  by  larger  lines,  which  are  added  above 
or  below  as  occafion  requires. 

Inftead  of  joining  all  the  lines,  as  has  been  done  by 
Roufieau  in  his  Dictionary,  (plate  A,  fig.  5.)  to  mark 
the  relation  which  one  clef  bears  to  another,  they  fe- 
parate  them  five  by  five  ;  becaufe  it  is  pretty  nearly 
within  the  degrees  to  which  the  compafs  of  ordinary 
voices  extends.  This  collection  of  five  lines  is  called  a 
Jlave  /  and  in  thefe  they  place  a  clef,  to  determine  the 
names  of  the  notes,  the  pofitions  of  femitones,  and  to 
ftiow  what  ftation  the  ftave  occupies  in  the  claviary  or 
general  fcale. 

In  whatever  manner  we  take  five  fucceffive  lines  in 
the  claviary,  we  (hall  find  one  clef  comprehended  5  nay, 
fornetimes  two,  in  which  cafe  one  may  be  retrenched  as 
ufelefs.  Cuftom  has  even  prefcribed  which  of  the  two 
fiiould  be  retrenched,  and  which  retained  5  it  is  this 
likewife  which  has  determined  the  number  of  pofitions 
affigned  to  each  clef. 

If  I  form  a  ftave  of  the  firft  five  lines  in  the  clavia¬ 
ry,  beginning  from  below,  I  find  the  clef  of  fa  in  the 
fourth  line.  This  then  is  one  pofition  of  the  clef,  and 
this  pofition  evidently  relates  to  the  loweft  note  5  thus 
likewife  it  is  that  of  the  bafe  clef. 

If  I  wifh  to  gain  a  third  in  afcent,  I  muft  add  a  line 
above  \  I  muft  then  obliterate  one  below,  othervvife 
the  ftave  will  contain  more  than  five  lines.  The  clef  of 
fa  then  is  found  transferred  from  the  fourth  to  the 
third,  and  the  clef  of  ut  is  likewife  found  upon  the 
fifth  •,  but  as  two  clefs  are  ufelefs,  they  retrench  here 
that  of  ut.  It  is  evident,  that  the  ftave  of  this  clef  is 
a  third  higher  than  the  former. 

By  throwing  away  ftill  one  line  below  to  gain  ano¬ 
ther  above,  we  have  a  third  kind  of  a  ftave,  where  the 
clef  of  fa  will  be  found  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  that 
of  ut  upon  the  fourth.  Here  we  leave  out  the  clef  of 
fa ,  and  retain  that  of  ut.  We  have  now  gained  ano¬ 
ther  third  above,  and  loft  it  below. 

By  continuing  thefe  alterations  from  line  to  line, 
we  pafs  fucceftively  through  four  different  pofitions 
of  the  clef  of  ut.  Having  arrived  at  that  of  fol,  we 
find  it  placed  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  then  upon 
the  firft.  This  pofition  includes  the  five  higheft  lines, 
and  gives  the  fharpeft  diapafon  which  the  clefs  can  fig- 
nify. 

The  reader  may  fee  in  Roufleau’s  Mufical  Didtion- 
ary,  Plate  A,  fig.  $.  this  fucceftion  of  clefs  from  the 
loweft  to  the  higheft  ;  which  in  all  conftitutes  eight 
ftaves,  clefs,  or  different  pofitions  of  clefs. 

Whatever  might  be  the  charadter  and  genius  of  any 
voice  or  inftrument,  if  its  extent  above  or  below  does 
not  furpafs  that  of  the  general  claviary,  in  this  number 
may  be  found  a  ftation  and  a  clef  fuitable  to  it  •>  and 
there  are,  in  reality,  clefs  determined  for  all  the  parts 
in  mufic,  If  the  extent  of  a  part  is  very  confiderable, 
fo  that  the  number  of  lines  neceffary  to  be  added  above 
or  below,  may  become  inconvenient,  the  clef  is  then 
changed  in  the  courfe  of  the  mufic.  It  may  be  plainly 


perceived  by  the  figure,  what  clef  it  is  neCeffary  to  clef 

choofe,  for  railing  or  depreffing  any  part,  under  what-  |j 

ever  clef  it  may  be  adtually  placed.  Clematis. 

It  will  likewife  appear,  that  in  order  to  adjuft  one  v 
clef  to  another,  both  muft  be  compared  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  claviary,  by  means  of  which  we  may  determine 
what  every  note  under  one  of  the  clefs  is  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  other.  It  is  by  this  exercife  repeated 
that  we  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  with  eafe  all  the 
parts. 

From  this  manoeuvre  it  follows,  that  we  may  place 
whatever  note  we  pleafe  of  the  gamut  upon  any  line 
or  fpace  whatever  of  the  ftave,  fince  we  have  the 
choice  of  eight  different  pofitions,  which  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  notes  in  the  odtave.  Thus  you  may  mark 
a  whole  tune  upon  the  fame  line,  by  changing  the  clef 
at  each  gradation.  The  7th  fig.  of  the  fame  plate  in 
Rouffeau’s  Mufical  Dictionary,  to  which  we  formerly 
referred,  ffiows  by  the  feries  of  clefs  the  order  of  the 
notes,  re ,  fa ,  la,  ut ,  mi,  fol ,  fi,  re,  rifing  by  thirds* 
although  all  placed  upon  the  fame  line.  The  fig.  fol¬ 
lowing  reprefents  upon  the  order  of  the  fame  clefs 
the  note  ut,  which  appears  to  defcend  by  thirds  upon 
all  the  lines  of  the  ftave  $  and  further,  which  yet,  by 
means  of  changing  the  clef,  ftill  preserves  its  unifon. 

It  is  upon  fuch  examples  as  this,  that  fcholars  ought 
to  exercife  themfelves,  in  order  to  underftand  at  the 
firft  glance  the  powers  of  all  the  clefs,  and  their  fimul- 
fcaneous  effeCt. 

There  are  two  of  their  pofitions,  viz.  the  clef  of 
fol  upon  the  firft  line,  and  that  of  fa  upon  the  third, 
which  feem  daily  to  fall  more  and  more  into  defuetude. 

The  firft  of  thefe  may  feem  lefs  neceffary,  becaufe 
it  produces  nothing  but  a  pofition  entirely  fimilar  to 
that  0 ifa  upon  the  fourth  line,  from  which,  however, 
it  differs  by  two  odtaves.  As  to  the  clef  of  fa,  it  is 
plain,  that  in  removing  it  entirely  from' the  third  line, 
we  fball  no  longer  have  any  equivalent  pofition,  and 
that  th<f  compofition  of  the  claviary,  which  is  at 
prefent  complete,  will  by  thefe  means  become  de- 
fed!  ive. 

Thus  much  for  Rouffeau’s  account  of  clefs.  Fie  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  explain  their  tranfpofition  $  but  as  this  would 
render  the  prefent  article  too  long  and  intricate,  we 
refer  the  curious  to  his  Mufcai  Diciionary,  vol.  i. 
page  162.  Sec  alfo  Malcom's  Differtation  on  Mufic. 

CLEFT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is -a  fpace  made  by  the 
feparation  of  parts.  Green  timber  is  very  apt  to  fplit 
and  cleave  in  feveral  places,  after  it  is  wrought  into 
form  ;  and  thefe  cracks  in  it  are  very  difagreeable  to 
the  fight.  The  common  method  of  the  country  car¬ 
penters  i-s  to  fill  up  thefe  cracks  with  a  mixture  of 
greafe  arid  faw  duft  ;  but  the  neateft  way  of  all  is, 
the  foaking  both  fides  well  with  the  fat  of  beef  broth- 
and  then  dipping  pieces  of  fpunge  into  the  fame  broth,’ 
and  filling  up  all  the  cracks  with  them  :  they  fwell 
out  fo  as  to  fill  the  whole  crack  ;  and  accommodate 
themfelves  fo  well  to  it,  that  the  deficiency  is  hardly  feen. 

Clefts,  or  Cracks ,  in  Farriery ,  appear  on  the  bought 
of  the  patterns,  and  are  caufed  by  a  (harp  and  malio. 
nant  humour.  See  Farriery  Index. 

CLEMA,  in  antiquity,  a  twig  of  the  vine,  which 
ferves  as  a  badge  of  the  centurion’s  office. 

CLEMA  I  IS,  Vjrgins’-bower.  See  Botany  In - 
dext 

CLEMENCY, 
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Clemency.  CLEMENCY,  denotes  much  the  fame  with  mercy, 
and  implies  a  remiflion  of  feverity  towards  offenders. 
The  term  is  mod  generally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
forgivenefs  exercifed  by  princes  or  perfons  of  high 
authority.  It  is  the  refult,  indeed*,  of  a  difpofitiom 
which  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  all  ranks,  though* 
its  effefts  cannot  be  equally  confpicuous  or  extenfive. 
In  praife  of  clemency  joined  with  power,  it  is  obferved, 
that  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  the  honotir,  and  the 
duty  of  a  prince,  but  it  is  alfo  his  fecurity,  and  better; 
tli3n  all  his  garrifons,  forts,  and  guards,  to  prefer ve 
himfelf  and  his  dominions  in  fafety  :  That  that  prince 
is  truly  royal,  who  mailers  himfelf  ;  looks  upon  all  in¬ 
juries  as  below  him  ;  and  governs  by  equity  and  rea- 
fbn,  not  by  pafiion  or  caprice.  In  illiiftr3tioa  of  this 
lubje<51,  the  following  examples-are  fele&ed  out  of  many 
recorded  in  hiftory. 

Sueton  c  p,  Two  patricians  having  confpired  againft  Titus 
the  Roman  emperor,  were  difcovered,  convidled,  and 
fentenced  to  death  by  the  fenate  ;  but  the  good-na¬ 
tured  prince Lent  for  them,  and  in  private  admonifhed 
them,  that  in  vain  they  afpired  to  the  empire,  which 
was  given  by  deftiny  ;  exhorting  them  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  rank  in  which  by  Providence  they  had  been 
placed,  and  offering  them  any  thing  elfe  which  was  in 
his  power  to  grant.  At  the  fame  time  he  difpatched 
a  meffenger  to  the  mother  of  one  of  them,  who  was 
then  at  a  great  diflance,  and  under  deep  concern  about 
the  fate  of  her  fon,  to  alfure  her,,  that  her  fon  was  not 
only  alive,  ftut  forgiven,. 

Zo/ii.  674.  2.  Licinius  having  raifed  a  numerous  army,  Zofi- 

mus  fays  130*000  men,  endeavoured  to  wrefl  the  go¬ 
vernment  out  of  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law  Con- 
flan  tine  the  emperor.  But  his  army  being  defeated,. 
Licinius  fled  with  what  forces  he  could  rally  to  Nico- 
media,  whither  Conflantine  purfued  him,  and  imme¬ 
diately  inverted  the  place  ;  but  on  the  feconds  day  of 
the  fiege,  the  emperor’s  filler  intreating  him,.  with  a 
Hood  of  tears,  by  the  tendernefs  he  had  ever  fhown 
for  her,  to  forgive  her  hufband,  and  grant  him  at  leaf! 
his  life,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  her  re- 
quert  ;  and  the  next  day,  Licinius,  finding  no  means 
of  making  his  efcape,  prefented  himfelf  before  the 
conqueror,  and  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  yielded 
to  him  the  purple  and  the  other  enfigns  of  fovereignty. 
Conflantine  received  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
entertained  him  at  his  table,  and  afterwards  fent  him 
to  Theffalonica,  alluring  him,  that  he  fhould  live  un- 
molerted  fo  long  as  he  raifed  no  new  disturbances. 

3.  The  council  of  thirty,  eflablifhed  at  Athens  by 
Lyfander,  committed  the  mod  execrable  cruelties. 
Upon  pretence  of  rertraining  the  multitude  within 
their  duty,  and  to  prevent  feditions,  they  had*  caufed 
guards  to  be  afligned  them,  had  armed  3000  of  the 
citizens  for  that  purpofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  dis¬ 
armed  all  the  reft.  The  whole  city  was  in  the  utmofh 
terror  and  difmay.  Whoever  oppofed  their  injuftice 
and  violence  fell  a  vi£lim  to  their  refentment.  Riches 
were  a  crime  that  never  failed  of  drawing  a  fentence 
upon  their  owners,  always  followed  with  death  and  the 
confifcation  of  eftates ;  which  the  thirty  tyrants  di¬ 
vided  amongft  themfelves*  They  put  more  people  to 
death  (fays  Xenophon)  in  eight  months  of  a  peace, 
than  their  enemies  had  done  in  a  war  of  thirty  years. 
All  the  citizens  of  any  conftderation  in  Athens;  and 
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who  retained  a  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place  reduced 
to  fo  hard  and  fhamcful  a  flavery,  and  fought  elfewhere 
an  afylum  and  retreat  where  they  might  live  in  fafety. 
At  the  bead  of  thefe  was  Thrafybulus,  a  perfon  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  merit,  who  beheld  with  the  moft  lively  af- 
fli61ion  the  miferies  of  his  country. 

I  he  Lacedaemonians  had  the  inhumanity  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  deprive  th'ofe  unhappy  fugitives  of  this  laft  re- 
fource.  They  publifhed  an  edift  to  prohibit  the  cities 
of  Greeee  from  giving  them- refuge,  decreed  that  they 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  con¬ 
demned  all  fuch  as  fhould  contravene  the  execution  of 
this  edi&  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  Only  two  ci¬ 
ties  rejected  with  difdain  fo  unjuft  an  ordinance,  Me- 
gara  and  I  hebes  ;  the  latter  of  which  made  a  decree 
to  punifh  all  perfons  whatfoever  that  fhould  fee  an  A- 
thenian  attacked  by  his  enemies  without  doing  his  ut- 
moft  to  affift  him..  Lyfias,  an  orator  of  Syracufe  who 
had  been  banifhed  by  the  thirty,  raifed  500  foldiers  at 
his  own  expence,  and  fent  them  to  the  aid  of  the  com¬ 
mon  country  of  Eloquence.  Thrafybulus  loft;  no 
time.  After  having  taken  Phyta,  a  fmall  fort  in  At* 
tica,  he  marched  to  the  Piraeus,  of  which  he  made 
himfelf  mafter.  The  thirty  Hew  thither  with  their 
troops,  and  a  battle  enfued.  The  tyrants  were  over¬ 
thrown.  Critias,  the  moft  favagg  of  them  all,  was 
killed  on  the  fpot  :  and  as  the  army  was  taking  to 
ftight,  Phrafybulus  cried  out,  “  Wherefore  do  you  fly 
from  me  as  from  a  vi<51or,  rather  than  aflift  me  as  the 
avenger  of  your  liberty  ?  We  are  not  enemies,  but  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  nor  have  we  declared  war  againft  the 
city^  but  againft  the  thirty  tyrants.”  Me  continued 
to  remind  them,  that .  they  had  the  fame  origin, 
country,  laws,  and  religion  :  he  exhorted  them  to 
eompaftionate  their  exiled  brethren,  to  reftore  their 
country  to  them,  and  refume  their  own  liberty.  This 
difcourfe  had  the  defired  effc6h  The  army,  upon  their 
return  to  Athens,  expelled  the  thirty,  and  fubftituted 
ten  perfons  to  govern  in  their  room,  whofe  conduft 
proved  no-  better  than  theirs  ;  but  King  Paufanias, 
moved  with  compaftion  for  the  deplorable  condition  to 
which  a  city,  once  fo  flourifhing,  was  reduced,  had  tho 
generofity  to  favour  the  Athenians  in  fecret,  and  at 
length  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  It  was  fealed  with, 
the  blood  of  the  tyrants,  who  having,  taken  arms  to  re- 
inftate  themfelves  in  the  government,  were  all  put  to 
the  fword,  and  left  Athens  in  the  full  pofleftion  of  its 
liberty.  .  All  the  exiles  were  recalled*.  Thrafybulus 
at  that  time  propofed  the  celebrated  amnefty,  by  which 
the  citizens  engaged  upon  oath,  that  all  part;  tranfac- 
tionsfhould.be  buried  m  oblivion.  The  government 
was  re-eftablifhed  upon  its  ancient  footing,  the  laws 
were  reftored  to  their  priftine  vigour,  and  magiftrates 
elefted  with  the  ufual  form. 

This  (fays  Rollin)'  is  one  of  the  fineft  events  in  ancient 
hiftory,  worthy  the  Athenian  clemency  and  benevo¬ 
lence,.  and  has  ferved  as  a  model  to  fucceeding  ages  in 
all  good  governments..  Never  had  tyranny  been  more 
cruel  and  bloody  than  that  which  the  Athenians  had 
lately  thrown  off.  Every  houfe  was  in  mourning, 
every  family  bewailed  the  lofs  of  fome  relation  :  it  had 
been  a  feries  of  public  robbery  and  rapine,  in  which*, 
lieenfe  and  impunity  had  authorized  all  manner  of 
crimes.  The  people  feemed  to  have  a  right  to  demand* 
the  blood  of  all  accomplices  in  fuch  notorious  malver- 
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Clemency,  fations,  and  even  the  intereft  of  the  date  to  authorize 
— - y— '  fuch  a  claim,  that  by  the  exemplary  feverities  fuch 
enormous  crimes  might  be  prevented  for  the  future. 
But  Thrafybulus  riling  above  thefe  fentiments,  from  the 
fuperiority  of  his  more  extenlive  genius,  and  the  views 
of  a  more  difcerning  and  profound  policy,  forefaw,  that 
by  giving  into  the  punilhment  of  the  guilty,  eternal 
feeds  of  difcord  and  enmity  would  remain,  to  weaken 
the  public  by  domeftic  divifions,  when  it  was  neceffary 
to:  unite  again  ft  the  common  enemy,  and  alfo  occafion 
the  lofs  to  the  date  of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  who 
might  render  it  important  fervices  from  the  view  of 
making  amends  for  pad  mifbehaviour. 

4.  Such  condud,  after  great  troubles  in  a  date,  has 
always  appeared  to  the  abled  politicians,  the  mod 
certain  and  ready  means  to  redore  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity.  Cicero,  when  Rome  was  divided  into 
two  fadions  upon  the  occafion  of  Caefar’s  death,  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  confpirators,  calling  to  mind 
this  celebrated  amnedy,  propofed,  after  the  example 
of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  paffed  in  eternal 
oblivion. 

5.  Cardinal  Mazarine  obferved  to  Don  Lewis  de 
Haro,  prime  minifter  of  Spain,  that  this  gentle  and  hu¬ 
mane  Condud  in  France  had  prevented  the  troubles  and 
revolts  of  that  kingdom  from  having  any  fatal  confe- 
quences,  and  “  that  the  king  had  not  lod  a  foot  of  land 
by  them  to  that  day whereas  u  the  inflexible  feverity 
of  the  Spaniards  was  the  occafion  that  the  fubjeds  of 
that  monarchy,  whenever  they  threw  off  the  mafk, 
never  returned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the  force  of 
arms;  which  diffidently  appears  (fays  he)  in  the  ex- 
arajjle  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are  in  the  peaceable  pof- 
feffion  of  fo  many  provinces,  that  not  an  age  ago  were 
the  patrimony  of  the  king  of  Spain.” 

erod.  6.  Leonidas  the  Lacedoemonian  having,  with 

)•  *x.  men  only,  difputed  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae  againd  the 
77>^  78*  whole  a  *my  of  Xerxes,  and  being  killed  in  that  engage¬ 
ment,  Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  Mardonius  one  of  his 
geperals,  caufed  his.  dead  body  to  be  hung  upon  a  gal¬ 
lows,  making  thereby  the.  intended  difhonour  of  his  ene¬ 
my  his  own  immortal  diame.  But  fome  time  after, 
Xerxes  being  defeated,  and  Mardonius  flain,  one  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  /Egtna  came  and  addrefled 
himfelf  to  Paufanias,  dtfiring  him  to  avenge  the  ihdig-, 
nity  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had  fhown  to  Leoni— 
da?,  by  treating  Mardonius’s  body  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  As  a  farther  motive  for  doing  fo,  he  added;  that 
by  thus  fatisfying  the. manes  of  thofe  who  were  killed 
at  Thermopylae,  he  would  be  fure  to  immortalize  his 
own  name  throughout  all  Greece,  and  make  his  rjiemo-. 
ry  precious  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  u  Carry  thy  bafe 
counfels  elfe where  (replied  Paufanias)  ^  thou  mufl  have 
a  very  wrong  notion  of  true  glory  to  imagine,  that  the 
wav  for  me  to  acquire  it  is  to  refemble  the  barbarians. 
If  the  efteera  of  the  people  of  Angina  is  not  to  be 
purchafed  but  by  fuch  a  proceeding,  I  fhall  be  con¬ 
tent  with  preserving  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  only, 
amongft  whom  the  bafe  and  ungenerous  pleafure  of  re¬ 
venge  is  never  put  in  competition  with  that  of  fhowing 
clemency  and  moderation  to  their  enemies,  efpecially 
after  their  death.  As  for  the  fouls  of  my  departed 
countrymen,  they  are  fufficiently  avenged  by  the  death 
of  the  many  thoufand  Perfians  flain  upon  the  fpot  in 
the  lafl  engage 


CLEMENS  RomanuS,  bifhop  of  Rome,  where  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  born  ;  and  to  have  been  fellow- 
labourer  with  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  We  have  no¬ 
thing  remaining  of  his  works  that  is  clearly  genuine, 
excepting  one  epiftle,  written  to  quiet  fome  difturban- 
ces  in  the  church  of  Corinth  ^  which,  next  to  holy 
writ,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  valuable  remains  of 
ecclefiaflical  antiquity. 

CLEMENS  Alexandrians,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  him 
from  the  former,  was  an  eminent  father  of  the  church, 
who  flourifhedat  the  end  of  the  fecond  and  beginning 
of  the  third  centuries.  He  was  the  Tcholar  of  Pan- 
taenus,  and  the  inftru&or  of  Origen.  The  befl  edition 
of  Kis  works  is  that  in  2  vols  folio,  publifhed  in  1715, 
by  Archbifliop  Potter. 

CLEMENT  V.  Pope,  the  firft  who- made  a  pub¬ 
lic  fale  of  indulgences.  He  tranfplanted  the  holy  fee 
to  Avignon  in  France  ;  greatly  contributed  to  the  fup- 
preflion  of  the  knights  templars  ;  and  was  author  of  a 
compilation  of  the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of 
Vienne,  ftyled  Clementines .  He  died  in  13 14. 

Clement  VII.  Julius  de  Medicis ,  Pope,  memo¬ 
rable  for  his  refufing  to  divorce  Catharine  of  Arra- 
gon  from  Henry  VIII. ;  and  for  the  bull  he  publifhed 
upon  the  king’s  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  which, 
according  to  the  Romifh  authors,  loft  him  England. 
He  died  in  1534. 

Clement  XIV.  Francis  Lawntius  Ganganelli, 
Pope,  was  born  at  St  Angelo,  in  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino,  in  O&ober  170 3;  and  chofen  pope,  though 
not  yet  a  bifhop,  in  1 769:  at  which  time  the  fee  of 
Rome  was  involved  in  a  moft  difagreeable  and  dan¬ 
gerous  conteft  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  His  reigiv 
was  rendered  troublefome  by  the  collifion  of  parties 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Jefuits  and  it  is  pretended  that 
his  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the  apprehenfion^ 
of  poifon.  Though  this  report  was  probably  apocry-* 
phal,  it  is  faid  that  he  often  complained  of  the  heavy 
burden  which  he  was  obliged  to  bear  ;  and  regretted, 
with  great  fenfibility,  the.  lofs  of  that  tranquillity  which 
he  enjoyed  in  his  retirement  when  only  a  Ample  Fran- 
cifcan.  He  *  was,  however,  fortunate  in  having  an 
opportunity,  by  a  Angle  a£f,,  to  diftinguifh  a  fhort  ad- 
miniftration  of  five  years  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  ever 
prevent  its  finking  into  obfcurity.  His  death  was  im¬ 
mediately  attributed  to  poifon,  as  if  an  old  man  of  70, 
loaded  with  infirmities  and  diforders,  could  not  quit 
the  world  without  violence.  His  proceedings  againfl 
the  Jefuits  furnifhed  a  plaufible  pretence  for  this  charge, 
and  the  malevolence  of  their  enemies  embellifhed  it  with 
circumftances.  It  even  feems  as  if  the  minifters  of 
thofe  powers  who  had  procured  their  diffolution  did 
not  think  it  beneath  them  to  countenance  the  report  $ 
as  if  falsehood  was  receffary  to  prevent  the  revival  of  a* 
body  which  had  already  funk,  in  its  full  ftrength,  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  real  mifcondiuft.  The  charge  was 
the  more  ridiculous,  as  the  pontiff  had  undergone  a 
long  and  painful  illnef,  'which  originally  proceeded 
from  a  fuppreflion  of  urine,  to  which  he  was  fubjeft  5 
yet  the  report  was  propagated  with  the  greateft  in- 
duftry  *,  and  though  the  French,  and  Spanifh  minifters 
were  prefent  at  the  opening  of  his  body,  the  moft  hor¬ 
rible  circumftances  were  publifhed  relative  to  that  ope¬ 
ration.  It  was  confidently  told  that  the  head  fell  off 
from  tire  body,  and  that  the  flench  poifoned  and  killed 
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Clement  the  operators.  It  availed  but  little  that  the  operators 
fiiowed  themfelves  alive  and  in  good  health,  and  that 
the  furgeons  and  phvficians  proved  the  falfehood  of 
every  part  of  the  report.  Clement  XIV.  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  virtuous  chara&er,  and  poffeflfed 
of  confiderable  abilities.  He  died  much  regretted  by 
his  fubje£ts. 

CLEMENTINE,  a  term  ufed  among  the  Augu- 
flins,  who  apply  it  to  a  perfon  who,  after  having  been 
nine  years  a  fuperior,  ceafes  to  be  fo,  and  becomes  a 
private  monk,  under  the  command  of  a  fuperior.  The 
Word  has  its  rife  hence,  that  Pope  Clement,  by  a  bull, 
prohibited  any  fuperior  among  the  Auguftins  from  con¬ 
tinuing  above  nine  years  in  his  office. 

Clementines,  in  the  canon  law,  are  the  conftitutions 
of  Pope  Clement  V.  and  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Vienne. 

CLENARD,  NICHOLAS,  a  celebrated  grammarian 
In  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Dieft^  and  after  ha¬ 
ving  taught  humanity  at  Louvain,  travelled  into  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Africa.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  I. 
Xetters  relating  to  his  Travels,  which  are  very  curious 
and  fcarce.  2.  A  Greek  Grammar,  which  has  been 
revifed  and  corre6!ed  by  many  grammarians  $  and  other 
Works.  He  died  at  Grenoble  in  1542. 

CLEOBIS  and  BtToN,  two  youths,  fans  of  Cy- 
dippe  the  prieilefs  of  Juno  at  Argos.  When  oxen 
could  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  mother’s  chariot 
to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put  themfelves  under  the 
yoke,  and  drew  it  45  ftadia  to  the  temple,  amidft  the 
.acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who  congratulated  the 
mother  on  account  of  the  piety  of  her  fons.  Cydippe 
intreated  the  goddefs  to  reward  the  piety  of  her  fons 
with  the  bell  gift  that  could  be  granted  to  a  mortal. 
They  went  to  reft  and  awoke  no  more  ;  and  by  this  the 
goddefs  ftiowed  that  death  is  the  only  true  happy  event 
that  can  happen  to  a  man.  The  Argives  raifed  them 
ftatues  at  Delphi. 

CLEOBULUS,  fon  of  Evagoras,  and  one  of  the 
Grecian  fages  \  he  was  valiant,  a  lover  of  learning, 
and  an  enemy  to  vice.  Flouriftied  about  560  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift. 

CLEOMBROTUS,  a  king  of  Sparta,  fon  of  An- 
axandrides.  He  was  deterred  from  building  a  wall 
acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth  againft  the  approach  of 
the  Perfians,  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun.  He  died  in  the 
75th  Olympiad,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Pliftarchus,  fon 
of  Leonidas,  a  minor. 

Cleombrotus  II.  fon  of  Paufanias  king  of  Sparta, 
>after  his  brother  Agcfipolis  I.  He  made  war  againft 
the  Boeotians,  and  left  he  fliould  be  fufpe&ed  of  treach¬ 
erous  communications  with  Epaminondas,  he  gave  .that 
general  battle  at  Leu&ra,  in  a  very  difadvantageous 
.place.  He  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  his  army 
deftroyed,  in  the  year  of ‘Rome  .382. 

Cleombrotus  III.  a  fon-in-law  of  Leonidas  king 
,of  Sparta,  who  for  a  while  ufurped  the  kingdom  after 
the  ex  pul  fion  of  his  father-in-law.  When  Leonidas 
was  recalled,  Cleombrotus  was  baniffied,  and  his  wife 
Chelonis,  who  had  accompanied  her  father,  now  accom¬ 
panied  her  hufband  in  his  exile. 

CLEOME,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  filiquofa 
.order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  claf3  of  plants  \ 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  25th  or- 
4er,  Putaminecz .  There  are  three  nectariferous  glan- 
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dules,  one  at  each  finus  of  the  calyx  except  the  loweft  ;  cieotn* 
the  petals  all  rifing  upwards  5  the  filiqua  unilocular  and  \\ 
bivalved.  There  are  15  fpecies,  all  of  them,  except  Geopatra. 
two,  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants,  rifing  from  one  to  two  feet  high  \  and  are  adorn¬ 
ed  with  flowers  of  various  colours,  as  red,  yellow,  flefti- 
colour,  &c.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  than  what  is  common  to  other  ex¬ 
otics  which  are  natives  of  warm  countries. 

CLEOMENES,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered  the 
Argives,  and  freed  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pi- 
fiftratidae.  By  bribing  the  oracle,  he  pronounced  De- 
maratus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate,  be- 
caufe  he  refufed  to  punifh  the  people  of  iEgina,  who 
had  deferted  the  Greeks.  He  killed  himfelf  in  a  fit  of 
madnrfs. 

CleoMENES  II.  fucceeded  his  brother  Agefipolis  II. 

He  reigned  34  years  in  the  greateft  tranquillity,  and 
was  father  to  Acrotatus  and  Cleonymus.  He  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Areus  I.  fon  of  Acrotatus. 

CleoMENES  III.  fucceeded  his  father  Leonidas. 

He  was  of  an  enterprifing  fpirit,  and  refolved  to  reftore 
the  ancient  difcipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  full  force.  He 
killed  the  Ephori,  and  removed  by  poifon  his  royal  col¬ 
league  Eurydamides,  and  made  liis  own  brother  Eucli- 
das'king,  againft  the  laws  of  the  ftate,  which  forbade 
more  than  one  of  the  fame  family  to  fit  on  the  throne. 

He  made  war  againft  the  Achseans,  and  attempted  to 
deftroy  the  Achaean  league.  Aratus  the  general  of  the 
Achaeans,  who  fuppofed  himfelf  inferior  to  his  enemy, 
called  Antigonus  to  his  affiftance  ;  and  Cleomenes, 
when  he  had  fought  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Sellafia, 
retired  into  Egypt  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
where  his  wife  and  children  had  gone  before  him. 

Ptolemy  received  him  with  great  cordiality  ;  but  his 
fucceffor,  weak  and  fufpicious,  foon  expreffed  his  jealoufy 
of  this  noble  ftranger,  and  imprifoned  him.  Cleomenes 
killed  himfelf,  and  his  body  was  flayed  and  expofed  on 
a  crofs,  140  Olymp. 

CLEON,  the  name  of  feveral  noted  men  of  anti¬ 
quity.  I.  Of  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally  a 
tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the  ftate  by  his 
intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took  Thoron  in  Thrace, 
and  was  killed  at  Amphipolis  in  a  battle  with  Brafidas 
the  Spartan  general,  Olymp.  89th.  2.  A  general  of 

MefTenia,  who  difputed  with  Ariftodemus  for  the  fove- 
reignty.  3.  A  ftatuary.  4.  A  poet,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  Argonauts.  5.  An  orator  of  Halicarnaf- 
fus  who  compofed  an  oration  for  Lyfander,  in  which 
lie  intimated  the  propriety  of  making  the  kingdom  of 
Sparta  elective.  6.  A  Magnefian  who  wrote  fome  com¬ 
mentaries,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  portentous  events,  &c. 

CL EONiE,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Ar- 
golis,  above  Mycena;,  on  the  road  which  leads  from 
Argos  to  Corinth  ;  Handing  on  an  eminence,  on  every 
fide  occupied  by  houfes.  In  the  foreft  near  this  town 
was  (lain  by  Hercules  the  huge  lion  (Sil.  Italicus,  Se¬ 
neca).  Cleonccus  the  epithet.  Cleonccum  Sidus ,  the 
lion.——  -Another  Cleonce  on  Mount  Athos  in  Chal- 
cidice. 

CLEOPATRA,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt, 
was  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  By  her  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty,  (he  fubdued  the  two  renowned  Roman 
generals  Julius  Caefar  and  Mark  Antony  5  the  latter  of 
whom,  it  is  thought,  loft  the  empire  of  Rome  by  his 

attachment 
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Cleopatra  attachment  to  her.  At  length  Mark  Antony  being 
1!  fubdued  by  O&avius  Csefar,  ilie  tried  the  force  of  her 
Clepiydra.  declining  charms  upon  the  conqueror,  but  in  vain  ;  up- 
_Jr^v_  on  which,  expelling  no  mercy  from  him,  (he  poifoned 
herfelf,  30  years  before  Chrift.  According  to  fome 
authors,  fhe  was  the  reftorer  of  the  Alexandrian  libra¬ 
ry,  to  which  Ihe  added  that  of  Pergamos  ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  (lie  (ludied  philofophy  to  confide  her  for  the 
abfence  of  Antony.  With  her  death  ended  the  family 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  after  it  had  reigned  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  294  years  :  for  Egypt,  after 
this,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  in  which  de¬ 
pendence  it  remained  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Saracens,  A.  D.  641. 

CLEOPATRIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  on  the  Arabian  gulf.  See  Arsinoe.  Now  faid 
to  be  Suez,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the 
Red  fea.  E.  Long.  34.  30.  N.  Lat.  30.  o. 

CLEOSTRATUS,  a  celebrated  aftronomer,  born 
in  Tenedos,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  firft  who  dif- 
eovered  the  figns  of  the  zodiac ;  others  fay,  that  he 
only  difcovered  the  figns  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  He 
alfo  corre&ed  the  errors  of  the  Grecian  year  about  the 
306th  year  before  Chrift. 

CLEPSYDRA,  an  inftrument  or  machine  ferving 
to  meafure  time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter. 

The  word  comes  from  xAswIaq  condo ,  and  aqua , 
u  water  though  there  have  likewife  been  clepfydrae 
made  with  mercury. 

The  Egyptians,  by  this  machine,  meafured  the 
courfe  of  the  fun.  Tycho  Brahe,  in  our  days,  made 
life  of  it  to  meafure  the  motion  of  the  ftars,  &c.  and 
Dudley  ufed  the  fame  contrivance  in  making  all  his 
maritime  obfervations.  The  ufe  of  clepfydrse  is  very- 
ancient  ;  they  were  invented  in  Egypt  under  the  Pto¬ 
lemies,  as  were  alfo  fun-dials.  Their  ufe  was  chiefly 
in  the  winter  ;  the  fun-dials  ferved  in  the  fummer. 
They  had  two  great  defedls  *,  the  one,  that  the  water 
ran  out  with  a  greater  or  lefs  facility,  as  the  air  was 
more  or  lefs  denfe ;  the  other,  that  the  water  ran 
more  readily  at  the  beginning  than  towards  the  con- 
clufion.  M.  Amontons  has  invented  a  clepfydra  free 
from  both  thefe  inconveniences  ;  and  which  has  thefe 
three  grand  advantages,  of  ferving  the  ordinary  pur- 
pofe  of  clocks,  of  ferving  in  navigation  for  the  difco- 
very  of  the  longitude,  and  of  raeafuring  the  motion  of 
the  arteries. 

ConJiruBion  of  a  CLEPSYBRA .  To  divide  any  cy- 
lindric  veflel  into  parts  to  be  emptied  in  each  divifion 
of  time;  the  time  wherein  the  whole,  and  that  wherein 
any  part,  is  to  be  evacuated,  being  given, 

Suppofe,  for  example,  a  cylindric  veflel,  whofe 
charge  of  water  throws  out  in  12  hours,  were  required 
to  be  divided  into  parts  to  be  evacuated  each  hour. 

1.  As  the  part  of  time  1  is  to  the  whole  time  1  2 ;  fo  is 
the  fame  time  12  to  a  fourth  proportional,  144. 

2.  Divide  the  altitude  of  the  veflel  into  144  equal  parts: 
here  the  laft  will  fall  to  the  laft  hour;  the  three  next 
above  to  the  laft  part  but  one  ;  the  five  next  to  the 
tenth  hour,  &c.  ;  laftly,  the  23  laft  to  the  firft  hour. 
For  fince  the  times  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  natural 
numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  and  the  altitudes,  if  the 
numeration  be  in  retrograde  order  from  the  twelfth 
hour,  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  unequal  numbers  I, 

1 


3,  Sf  7>  9>  the  altitude,  computed  from  the  twelfth  Clepfydra 
hour,  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  times,  I,  4,  9,  16,  11 

25,  &c.  therefore  the  fquare  of  the  whole  time  144 
comprehends  all  the  parts  of  the  altitude  of  the  veflel 
to  be  evacuated.  But  a  third  proportional  to  I  and 
12  is  the  fquare  of  1  2,  and  confequently  it  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  altitude  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided,  to  be  diftributed  according  to  the  feries  of  the 
unequal  numbers,  through  the  equal  intervals  of  hours. 

Since  in  lieu  of  parts  of  the  fame  veflel,  other  lefs  vef- 
fels  equal  thereto  may  be  fubflituted,  the  altitude  of  a 
veflel  emptied  in  a  given  fpace  of  time  being  given,  the 
altitude  of  another  veflel  to  be  emptied  in  a  given  time 
may  be  found  ;  viz.  by  making  the  altitudes  as  the 
fquares  of  the  time.  For  a  further  defeription,  fee  Hy¬ 
drodynamics  Index . 

CLERC,  John  le,  a  mod  celebrated  writer  and 
univerfal  fcholar,  born  at  Geneva  in  1657.  After  he 
had  pafled  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  ftudy  at  Geneva, 
and  had  loft  his  father  in  167 6,  he  went  to  France  in 
1678;  but  returning  the  year  after,  he  was  ordained 
with  the  general  applaufe  of  all  his  examiners.  In 
1682,  Le  Clerc  vifited  England  with  a  view  to  learning 
the  language.  He  preached  feveral  times  in  the  French 
churches  in  London,  and  viflted  feveral  biftiops  and 
men  of  learning ;  but  the  fmoky  air  of  the  town  not 
agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  returned  to  Holland  within 
the  year,  where  he  at  length  fettled.  He  preached 
before  a  fynod  held  at  Rotterdam  by  the  remonftrants 
in  1684;  and  was  admitted  profeflor  of  philofophy, 
polite  literature,  and  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  their 
fchool  at  Amfterdam.  The  remainder  of  his  life  af¬ 
fords  nothing  but  the  hiftory  of  his  works,  and  of  the 
controverfies  he  was  engaged  in  ;  but  thefe  would  lead 
into  too  extenflve  a  detail.  He  continued  to  read  re¬ 
gular  le&ures  ;  and  becaufe  there  was  no  Angle  author 
full  enough  for  his  purpofe,  he  drew  up  and  publifhed 
his  Logic,  Ontology,  Pneumatology,  and  Natural  Phi¬ 
lofophy.  He  publiftied  Ars  Crilica ;  a  Commentary- 
on  the  Old  Teftament  ;  a  Compendium  of  Univerfal 
Hiftory  ;  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  the  two  firft  Cen¬ 
turies  ;  a  French  Tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament, 

&c.  In  1686,  he  began,  jointly  with  M.  de  Crofe,  - 
his  B ihliotheque  Univerfelle  et  Hijlorique ,  in  imitation  of 
other  literary  journals;  which  was  continued  to  the 
year  1693  inclufive,  in  26  vols.  In  1703,  he  began 
his  Bibliolheque  Choifie ,  and  continued  it  to  1714,  and 
then  commenced  another  work  on  the  fame  plan,  called 
Bibliolheque  Ancienne  et  Moderne ,  which  he  continued 
to  the  year  1728  ;  all  of  them  juftly  deemed  excellent 
ftores  of  ufeful  knowledge.  In  1728  he  was  feized 
with  a  palfy  and  fever  ;  and  after  fpending  the  laft  fix 
years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  underftanding,  died  in 

n  36. 

Clerc,  John  le ,  called  Chevalier ,  an  eminent  hifto- 
rical  painter,  was  born  at  Nanci  in  1587,  but  ftudied 
in  Italy,  where  he  refided  for  20  years;  and  was  a 
difciple  of  Carlo  Venetiano,  with  whom  he  worked 
a  long  time,  and  whofe  ftyle  he  fo  efte&ually  ftudied 
and  imitated,  that  feveral  of  the  pi&ures  which  were 
finifhed  by  Le  Clerc  were  taken  for  the  work  of  Ve¬ 
netiano.  He  was  moft  highly  efteemed  at  Venice  for 
his  extraordinary  merit  ;  and  as  a  token  of  public  re- 
fpe&,  lie  was  made  a  knight  of  St  Mark.  His  free¬ 
dom  of  hand  was  remarkable  ;  he  had  a  light  pencil  ; 

and- 
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C!erc,  and  in  his  colouring  lie  refemblcd  his  mailer.  He  died 

Clergy.  in 

v~  -  .  Clerc,  SehaJHan  Aq  engraver,  and  defigner  in  or¬ 

dinary  to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1637. 
After  having  learnt  defigning,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
mathematics,  and  was  engineer  to  the"  marfhal  de  la 
,  Ferte.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1 665,  where  he  applied 
himielf  to  defigning  and  engraving  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  M.  Colbert  gave  him  a  penlion  of  600  crowns. 
In  1672  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  academy  of 
painting  and  Sculpture  ;  and  in  1680  was  made  pro- 
fefTor  of  geometry  and  perfpe&ive  in  the  fame  acade¬ 
my.  He  pnblifhed,  befides  a  great  number  of  defigns 
and  prints,  1.  A  Treatife  on  theoretical  and  pra<Rical 
"Geometry.  2.  A  Treatife  on  Archite&ure  ;  and  other 
works:  and  died  in  1714. — He  was  an  excellent  ar- 
tift,  but  chiefly  in  the  petit  flyle.  His  genius  feldom 
exceeds  the  dimenfions  of  fix  inches.  Within  tliufe 
limits  he  could  draw  up  20,000  men  with  great  dex¬ 
terity.  No  artift  except  Callot'and  Della  Bella  could 
touch  a  fmall  figure  with  fo  much  fpirit.  His  moft 
efteemed  prints  are  :  1.  The  pajjion  of  our  Saviour,  on 
36  fmall  plates,  lengthwife,  from  his  own  compositions. 
The  beff  impreflions  are  without  the  borders.  2.  The 
miracle  of  the  feeding  Jive  thoufand ,  a"  middling  fuzed 
plate,  lengthwife.  In  the  firfl:  impreflions,  which  are 
very  rare,  a  town  appears  in  the  back-ground  5  in 
-place  of  which  a  mountain  is  fubftituted  in  the  common 
ones.  3.  The  elevation  of  the  large  Jones  ufed  in  build - 
dug  the  front  of  the  Louvre,  a  large  plate/length  wife. 
The  firfl  impreflions  are  without  the  date  1677,  which 
was  afterwards  added.  4.  The  academy  of  the fciences, 
a  middling- fized  plate,  lengthwife.  The  firfl  impref- 
iions  are  before  the  Ikeleton  of  the  flag  and  tortoife 
were  added.  The  fecond  impreflions  are  before  the 
fhadow  was  enlarged  at  the  bottom,  towards  the  right- 
hand  fide  of  the  print.  Both  thefe  impreflions  are 
very  fcarce.  The  firfl  is  rarely  met  with.  This  print 
was  copied  for  Chambers’s  Di&ionary.  3.  The  May 
of  the  Gobelins ,  a  middle-fized  plate,  lengthwife.  The 
firfl  impreflion  is  before  the  woman  was  introduced, 
who  covers  the  wheel  of  the  coach.  6.  The  four  con \ 
quef  s,  large  plates,  lengthwife,  reprefenting  the  taking 
of  Tournay,  the  taking  of  Douay,  the  defeat  of  the 
compte  de  Marfin,  and  the  Switzerland  alliance.  7.  The 
battles  of  Alexander ,  from  Le  Brun,  fix  fmail  long 
plates,  including  the  title,  which  reprefents  the  pi£ure 
gallery  at  the  Gobelins.  The  firfl  impreflions  of  the 
tent  of  Darius,  which  plate  makes  part  of  this  fet,  is 
diflinguiflied  by  the  fhoulder  of  the  woman,  who  is 
feated  in  the  front,  being  without  the  fhadow,  which 
was  afterwards  added;  for  which  reafon  they  are  called 
the  prints  with  the  naked  Jhoulder .  8.  The  entry  of 

Alexander  into  Babylon,  a  middle-fized  plate,  length- 
•vvife.  In  the  firfl  impreflions,  the  face  of  Alexander 
is  feen  in  profile  ;  in  the  fecond,  it  is  a  three-quar¬ 
ter  face,  and  therefore  called  the  rn  int  with  tie  head 
burned. 

Cler c,  George  le .  See  Buffox. 

CLERGY,  a  general  name  given  to  the  body  of 
ecclefia flics  of  the  Chriftian  church,  incontradiftinclion 
to  the  laity.  See  LaitY. 

The  diftin&ion  of  Chriflians  into  clergy  and  laity 
was  derived  from  the  Jewifli  church,  and  adopted  into 
the  Cbriftian  by  the  apoftles  themfelves:  whenever 
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any  number  of  converts  was  made,  as  ftion  as  they  Clergy, 
were  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  congregation  or 
church,  a  bilhop  or  prelbyter,  with  a  deacon,  were  or¬ 
dained  to  minifler  to  them.  Of  the  bifliops,  pnefls, 
and  deacons,  the  clergy  originally  confided  ;  but  in  the 
third  century,  many  inferior  orders  were  appointed,  as 
fubfervient  to  the  office  of  deacon,  fuch  as  Acolu- 
^hists,  Readers,  &c. 

This  venerable  body  of  men  being  feparated  and  fet  Hiacht. 
apart  from  the  refl  of  the  people,  in  order  to  attend  Co mmenU 
the  more  clofely  to  the  ftrvice  of  Almighty  God,  have 
therefore  large  privileges  allowed  them  by  our  muni¬ 
cipal  law's  ;  and  had  formerly  much  greater,  which 
w'ere  abridged  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ill  ufe  which  the  Popifli  clergy  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  of  them.  For,  the  laws  having  ex¬ 
empted  them  from  almofl  every  perfonal  duty,  they 
attempted  a  total  exemption  from  every  fecular  tie. 

But  it  is  obferved  by  Sir  Edward  Cooke,  that  as  the 
overflowing  of  waters  doth  many  times  make  the  ri¬ 
ver  to  lofe  its  proper  channel,  fo,  in  times  pafl,  eccle- 
fiaflical  perfons  feeking  to  extend  their  liberties  be¬ 
yond  their  due  bounds,  either  loft,  or  enjoyed  net, 
thofe  which  of  right  belonged  to  them.  The  perfonal 
exemptions  do  indeed  for  the  moft  part  continue  :  a 
clergyman  cannot  be  compelled  to  ferve  on  a  jury,  nor 
to  appear  at  a  court-leet,  or  view  of  frank-pledge, 
which  almofl  every  other  perfan  is  obliged  to  do  ; 
but  if  a  layman  is  fummoned  on  a  jury,  and  before  the 
trial  takes  orders,  he  (hall  notwithftanding  appear  and 
be  fworn.  Neither  can  he  be  chofen  to  any  temporal 
office,  as  bailiff,  reeve,  conftable,  or  the  like  ;  in  re¬ 
gard  of  his  own  Continual  attendance  on  the  facred 
iundlion.  During  his  attendance  on  divine  fervice,  lie 
is  privileged  from  arrefts  in  civil  fuits.  In  cafes  alfo  of 
felony,  a  clerk  in  orders  fliall  have  the  benefit  of  his 
clergy,  without  being  branded  in  the  hand  5  and  may 
likewfife  have  it  more  than  once  5  in  both  which  par¬ 
ticulars  he  is  diflinguiflied  from  a  layman.  But,  as 
they  have  their  privileges,  fo  alfo  they  have  their  dis¬ 
abilities,  on  account  of  their  fpiritual  avocations.  Cler¬ 
gymen  are  incapable  of  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  ;  and  by  flatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  are  not 
in  general  allowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenements  to 
farm,  upon  pain  of  iol.  per  month,  and  total  avoidance 
of  the  leafe  ;  nor,  upon  like  pain,  to  keep  any  tap- 
houfe  or  bvew-houle  ;  nor  engage  in  any  manner  of 
trade,  nor  fell  any  merehandife,  under  forfeiture  of 
.  treble  value.  'Which  prohibition  is  confonant  to  the 
canon  ljuv. 

Benefit  of  CLERGY,  is  an  ancient  privilege  whereby 
one  in  orders  claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary  to 
purge  himfelf  of  felony. 

After  trial  and  convifHon  *  of  a  criminal,  the  judg-  *  Seethe 
tnent  of  the  court  regularly  follows,  unlefs  fufpended  3rt.iclcs  Ar' 
or  arrefled  by  iome  intervening  circumflanees,  of  which  ^aTrik 
the  principal  is  benefit  of  clergy ;  a  title  of  no  fmall  cu-  and  Convit* 
riofity  as  well  as  ufe;  and  concerning  which,  t  here  fore  Jion, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  enquire,  1.  Into  its  original, 
and  the  various  mutations  which  this  -privilege  of  the 
clergy  has  fuflarned.  >2.  To  what  perfons  it  is  to  be 
allowed -at  this  day.  .  3.  In  what  cafes.  4.  The  cortfe- 
quences  of  allowing  it. 

I.  Clergy,  the  privilegium  clericale ,  or  (in  common  B'ackfi 
fpeech,  the  benefit  of  clergy)  had  its  original  from  the  Co/nmSSt> 

pious 
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Clergy,  pious  regard  paid  by  Chriltian  princes  to  the  church  in 
its  infant  date,  and  the  ill  ufe  which  the  popifli  eccle- 
fiaftics  foon  made  of  that  pious  regard.  The  exemp¬ 
tions  which  they  granted  to  the  church  were  principal¬ 
ly  of  two  kinds  :  1.  Exemptions  of  places  confecrated 
to  religious  duties  from  criminal  arrefts  ;  which  was 
the  foundation  of  fan&uaries.  2.  Exemption  of  the 
perfons  of  clergymen  from  criminal  procefs  before  the 
fecular  judge  in  a  few  particular  cafes  ;  which  was 
the  true  original  and  meaning  of  the  privilegium  cle- 
rica/e. 

But  the  clergy  increafing  in  wealth,  power,  fionour, 
number,  and  interelf,  foon  began  to  fet  up  for  them- 
felves  ;  and  that  which  they  obtained  by  the  favour  of 
the  civil  government,  they  now  claimed  as  their  in¬ 
herent  right,  and  as  a  right  of  the  higheft  nature,  in- 
defeafible,  and  jure  divino .  By  their  canons,  there¬ 
fore,  and  conftitutions,  they  endeavoured  at,  and 
where  they  met  with  eafy  princes,  obtained,  a  vaft 
extenfion  of  thofe  exemptions  ;  as  well  in  regard  to 
the  crimes  themfelves,  of  which  the  lid  became  quite 
univerfal,  as  in  regard  to  the  perfons  exempted  ; 
among  •whom  were  at  length  comprehended,  not 
only  every  little  fubordinate  officer  belonging  to  the 
church  or  clergy,  but  even  many  that  were  totally 
laymen. 

In  England,  however,  although  the  ufurpations'of  the 
pope  were  very  many  and  grievous,  till  Henry  VIII. 
totally  exterminated  his  fupremacy,  yet  a  total  ex¬ 
emption  of  the  clergy  from  fecular  jurifdi&ion  could 
never  be  thoroughly  effe&ed,  though  often  endea¬ 
voured  by  the  clergy  ;  and  therefore,  though  the  an¬ 
cient  prwileg ium  clericale  was  in  fome  capital  cafes, 
yet  it  was  not  univerfally  allowed.  And  in  thofe  par¬ 
ticular  cafes,  the  ufe  was  for  the  biffiop  or  ordinary  to 
demand  his  clerks  to  be  remitted  out  of  the  king’s 
courts  as  foon  as  they  were  indifted  ;  concerning  the 
allowance  of  which  demand  there  was  for  many  years  a 
great  uncertainty  ;  till  at  length  it  was  finally  fettled 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  prifoner  fhould  firft 
be  arraigned;  and  might  either  then  claim  his  benefit 
of  clergy  by  way  of  declinatory  plea  ;  or,  after  con- 
vi&ion,  by  wav  of  arreft  of  judgment.  This  latter 
way  is  moil  ufually  pra&ifed,  as  it  is  more  to  the  fiitis- 
fa&ion  of  the  court  to  have  the  crime  previoufly  afcer- 
tained  by  confeffion  or  the  verdift  of  a  jury  ;  and  alfo 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  the  prifoner  himfelf,  who 
may  poffibly  be  acquitted,  and  fo  need  not  the  benefit 
of  his  clergy  at  all. 

Originally  the  law  was  held  that  no  man  fliould  be 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  but  fuch  as  had  the 
liabitum  et  tonfuram  cleric  a  lew.  But,  in  procefs  of 
time,  a  much  wider  and  more  eomprehenfive  criterion 
was  eftabliffied  ;  every  one  that  could  read  (a  great 
mark  of  learning  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance  and  her 
fider  fuperftition)  being  accounted  a  clerk,  or  cle- 
ricus,  and  allowed  the  benefit  of  elerkffiip,  though 
neither  initiated  in  clerkfhip,  nor  trimmed  with  the 
holy  tonfure.  But  when  learning,  by  means  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  other  concurrent  caufes,  be¬ 
gan  to  be  more  generally  diffeminated  than  formerly, 
and  reading  was  no  longer  a  competent  proof  of  clerk- 
ffiip,  or  being  in  holy  orders  ;  it  was  found  that  as  ma¬ 
ny  lavmen  as  divines  were  admitted  to  the  privi/egium 
clericale ;  and  therefore  by  flatute  4  Henry  VII,  c,  12. 
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a  diftin£lion  was  once  more  drawn  between  mere  lay  Clergy, 
fcholars  and  clerks  that  were  really  in  orders.  And,  y— 
though  it  was  thought  reafonable  Hill  to  mitigate  the 
feverity  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  former,  yet 
they  were  not  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  ac¬ 
tual  clergy  ;  being  fubje£led  to  a  flight  degree  of  pu- 
niffiment,  and  not  allowed  to  claim  the  clerical  privi¬ 
lege  more  than  once.  Accordingly  the  flatute  diredls, 
that  no  perfon,  once  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
fhall  be  admitted  thereto  a  fecond  time,  until  he  pro¬ 
duces  his  orders  ;  and  in  order  to  diflinguifli  their  per¬ 
fon,  all  laymen  who  are  allowed  this  privilege,  fliall 
be  burned  with  a  hot  iron  in  the  brawn  of  the  left 
thumb.  This  diftindlion  between  learned  laymen  and 
real  clerks  in  orders,  was  abolifhed  for  a  time  by  the 
ftatutes  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  and  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3. ; 
but  is  held  to  have  been  virtually  reflored  by  flatute  • 

I  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  which  flatute  alfo  ena&s,  that  lords 
of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm  may  have  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  their  peerage,  equivalent  to  that  of  clergy,  for  * 

the  firfl  offence  (although  they  cannot  read,  and  with¬ 
out  being  burnt  in  the  hand),  for  all  offences  then  cler¬ 
gyable  to  commoners,  and. alfo  for  the  crimes  of  houfe- 
breaking,  highway  robbery,  horfe»flealing,  and  robbing 
of  churches. 

After  this  burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real 
clergy,  were  difeharged  from  the  fentence  of  the  law 
in  the  king’s  courts,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ecclefiaflical 
canons.  Whereupon  the  ordinary,  not  fatisfied  with 
the  proofs  adduced  in  the  profane  fecular  court,  fet 
himfelf  formally  to  make  a  purgation  of  the  offender 
by  a  new  canonical  trial  ;  although  he  had  been  pre-, 
vioufly  convifted  by  his  country,  or  perhaps  by  his 
own  confeffion.  .  This  trial  was  held  before  the  bifliop 
in  perfon,  or  his  deputy  ;  and  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
clerks  :  And  there,  firfl,  the  party  himfelf  was  re¬ 
quired  to  make  oath  of  his  own  innocence  ;  next,  there 
wras  to  be  the  oath  of  twelve  compurgators,  who  fwore 
they  believed  he  fpoke  the  truth  ;  then,  witneffes 
were  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
prifoner  only;  and,  laflly,  the  jury  were  to  bring  in 
their  verdift  upon  oath,  which  ufually  acquitted  the 
prifoner  ;  otherwife,  if  a  clerk,  he  was  degraded  or 
put  to  penance.  A  learned  judge,  in  the  beginning 
of  laft  century,  remarks  with  much  indignation  the 
vaft  complication  of  perjury  and  fubornation  of  per¬ 
jury,  in  this  folemn  farce  of  a  mock  trial ;  the  witnef¬ 
fes,  the  compurgators,  and  the  jury,  being  all  of  them 
partakers  in  the  guilt  :  the  delinquent  party  alfo, 
though  convifted  in  the  cleared:  manner,  and  confcious 
of  his  own  offence,  yet  was  permitted,  and  almoft  com¬ 
pelled  to  fwear  himfelf  not  guilty ;  nor  was  the  good 
biffiop  himfelf,  under  whofe  countenance  this  feene  was. 
tranfa&ed,  by  any  means  exempt  from  a  (hare  of  it. 

And  yet,  by  this  purgation,  the  party  was  reflored  to 
his  credit,  his  liberty,  his  lands,  and  his  capacity  of 
purchafing  afreffi,  and  was  entirely  made  a  new  and  an 
innocent  man. 

Tliis  fcandalous  proflitution  of  oaths,  and  the  forms 
ofjuflice,  in  the  almoft  conftant  acquittal  of  felonious 
clerks  by  purgation,  was  the  occafton  that,  upon.-  very 
heinous  and  notorious  circumftances  of  guilt,  tem¬ 
poral  courts  would  not  truft  the  ordinary  with  the 
trial  of  the  offender,  but  delivered  over  to  him  the 
B  b  convifk'd 
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Clergy,  convi&ed  clerk,  abfque  purgatione  faciendo  ;  in  which 
fituation  the  clerk  convict  could  not  make  purgation  \ 
but  was  to  continue  in  prifon  during  life,  and  was  in¬ 
capable  of  acquiring  any  perfonal  property,  or  receiv¬ 
ing  the  profits  of  his  lands,  unlefs  the  king  fhould 
pleafe  to  pardon  him.  Both  thefe  courfes  were  in  fome 
degree  exceptionable  ;  the  latter  perhaps  being  too 
rigid,  as  the  former  was  produ&ive  of  the  moft  aban¬ 
doned  perjury.  As  therefore  thefe  mock  trials  took 
their  rife  from  factious  and  popifh  tenets,  tending  to 
exempt  one  part  of  the  nation  from  the  general  muni¬ 
cipal  law,  it  became  high  time,  when  the  reformation 
was  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  to  abolifh  fo  vain  and  im¬ 
pious  a  ceremony. 

Accordingly  the  ftatute  18  Eliz.  c.  7.  enacts,  that, 
for  the  avoiding  fuch  perjuries  and  abufes,  after  the 
offender  has  been  allowed  his  clergy,  he  (hall  not  be 
delivered  to  the  ordinary  as  formerly  ;  but,  upon  fuch 
allowance,  and  burning  of  the  hand,  he  fhall  forthwith 
be  enlarged  and  delivered  out  of  prifon,  with  pro- 
vifo,  that  the  judge  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  continue  the 
offender  in  gaol  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  thus  the  law  continued  unaltered  for  above  a 
century  ;  except  only,  that  the  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  6. 
allowed,  that  women  convi&ed  of  fimple  larcenies 
under  the  value  of  I  os.  fhould  (not  properly  have 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  for  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
read  $  but)  be  burned  in  the  hand,  whipped,  or  flock¬ 
ed,  or  imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  a  fimilar  indulgence  by  the  ftatutes  3  and  4  Will, 
•and  Mary,  c.  9.  and  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mary,c.  24.  was 
extended  to  women  guilty  of  any  clergyable  felony 
whatever  ;  who  were  allowed  once  to  claim  the  benefit 
of  the  ftatute,  in  like  manner  as  men  might  claim  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  to  be  difcharged  upon  being 
burned  in  the  hand,  and  imprifoned  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  a  year.  All  women,  all  peers,  and  all  male 
commoners  who  could  read,  were  therefore  difcharged 
in  fuch  felonies  abfolutely,  if  clerks  in  orders  ;  and  for 
the  firft  offence  upon  burning  in  the  hand,  if  lay  ;  yet 
all  liable  (except  peers),  if  the  judge  faw  occafion,  to 
imprifonment  not  exceeding  a  year.  And  thefe  men 
who  could  not  read,  if  under  the  degree  of  peerage, 
were  hanged. 

Afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  confidered,  that  educa¬ 
tion  and  learning  were  not  extenuations  of  guilt,  but 
quite  the  reverfe  $  and  that  if  the  punifhment  of  death 
for  fimple  felony  was  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  had 
been  liberally  inftru£ted,  it  was,  a  fortiori ,  too  fevere 
for  the  ignorant  alfo.  And  thereupon,  by  ftatute 
5  Anne,  c.  6.  it  was  enadled  that  the  benefit  of  clergy 
ihculd  be  granted  to  all  thofe  who  were  entitled  to  afk 
it,  without  requiring  them  to  read  by  way  of  condi¬ 
tional  merit.  And  experience  having  fhown  that  fo 
univerfal  a  lenity  was  frequently  inconvenient,  and  an 
encouragement  to  commit  the  lower  degrees  of  felo¬ 
ny  ;  and  that  though  capital  punifliments  wrere  too  ri¬ 
gorous  for  thefe  inferior  offences,  yet  no  punifhment 
at  all  (or  next  to  none,  as  branding  or  whipping), 
was  as  much  too  gentle  •,  it  was  enabled  by  the  fame 
ftatute  5  Anne,  c.  6.  that  when  any  perfon  is  convift- 
ed  of  any  theft  or  larceny,  and  burnt  in  the  hand 
for  the  fame,  he  fhall,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  judge, 
be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  corre&ion  or  public 
work-houfe,  to  be  there  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any 
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time  not  lefs  than  fix  months,  and  not  exceeding  two  Clergy, 
years  ;  with  a  power  of  infli&ing  a  double  confinement y— . 
in  cafe  of  the  party’s  efcape  from  the  firft.  And  it  is 
alfo  ena&ed  by  the  ftatutes  4  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  and 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  23.  that  when  any  perfons  fhall  be  con¬ 
victed  of  any  larceny,  either  grand  or  petit,  or  any  fe¬ 
lonious  ftealing  or  taking  of  money  or  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels,  either  from  the  perfon  or  the  houfe  of  any  other, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  and  who  by  the  law  fhall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  liable  only  to  the 
penalties  of  burning  in  the  hand,  or  whipping  *,  the 
court  in  their  difcretion,  inftead  of  fuch  burning  in 
the  hand,  or  whipping,  may  direCl  fuch  offenders  to 
be  tranfported  to  America  for  feven  years ;  and  if 
they  return,  or  are  feen  at  large  in  this  kingdom 
within  that  time,  it  fhall  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

In  this  ftate  does  the  benefit  of  clergy  at  prefent 
ftand }  very  confiderably  different  from  its  original  in- 
ftitution  ;  the  wifdom  of  the  Englifh  legiflature  hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  laborious  procefs,  ex- 
traCled,  by  a  noble  alchemy,  rich  medicines  out  of  poi- 
fonous  ingredients  \  and  converted,  by  gradual  muta¬ 
tions,  what  was  at  firft  an  unreafonable  exemption  of 
particular  popifh  ecclefiaftics,  into  a  merciful  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  general  law  with  refpeCl  to  capital  punifii¬ 
ments. 

From  the  whole  of  this  detail,  we  may  colled,  that 
however  in  times  of  ignorance  and  fuperfiition,  that 
monfter  in  true  policy  may  for  a  while  fubfift,  of  a 
body  of  men  refiding  in  a  ftate,  and  yet  independent 
of  its  laws  5  yet  when  learning  and  rational  religion 
have  a  little  enlightened  men’s  minds,  foeiety  can  no 
longer  endure  an  abfurdity  fo  grofs,  as  muft  deftroy  its 
very  fundamentals.  For,  by  the  original  contra#  of 
government,  the  price  of  protedion  by  the  united  force 
of  individuals,  is  that  of  obedience  to  the  united  will 
of  the  community.  This  united  will  is  declared  in  the 
laws  of  the  land  ;  and  that  united  force  is  exerted  in 
their  due,  and  univerfal,  execution. 

II.  We  are  next  to  inquire,  to  what  perfons  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  is  to  be  allowed  at  this  day  ;  and  this 
muft  chiefly  be  colleded  from  what  has  been  obfer- 
ved  in  the  preceding  article.  For,  upon  the  whole, 
we  may  pronounce,  that  all  clerks  in  orders  are,  with¬ 
out  any  branding,  and  of  courfe  without  any  trans¬ 
portation  (for  that  is  only  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  the 
other),  to  be  admitted  to  this  privilege,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  difcharged,  or  at  moft  only  confined  for  one  year  ; 
and  this  as  often  as  they  offend.  Again,  all  lords  of 
parliament,  and  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  ftatute 
I  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  fhall  be  difcharged  in  all  clergyable 
and  other  felonies  provided  for  by  the  a#  without  any 
burning  in  the  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  real  clerks 
convi# ;  but  this  is  only  for  the  firft  offence.  Laftly, 
all  the  commons  of  the  realm,  not  in  orders,  whether 
male  or  female,  fhall,  for  the  firft  offence,  be  difchar¬ 
ged  of  the  punifhment  of  felonies,  within  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  upon  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  and  fuffering 
difcretionary  imprifonment ;  or,  in  cafe  of  larceny,  up¬ 
on  being  tranfported  for  feven  years,  if  the  court  fhall 
think  proper. 

III.  The  third  point  to  be  confidered  is,  for  what 
crimes  the  privilegium  clericale ,  or  benefit  of  clergy, 
is  to  be  allowed.  And  it  is  to  be  obferyed,  that  nei- 
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Clergy.  tLer  In  high  treafon,  nor  in  petit  larceny,  nor  in  any 
/  mere  mifdemeanors,  it  was  indulged  at  the  common 
law  3  and  therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  it  was  allowable  only  in  petit  treafon  and  capital 
felonies  3  which  for  the  mofl  part  became  legally  en¬ 
titled  to  this  indulgence  by  the  ffatute  de  clero , 
25  Edw.  III.  flat.  3.  c.  4.  which  provides,  that  clerks 
convi£f  for  treafon  or  felonies,  touching  other  perfons 
than  the  king  himfelf  or  his  royal  majeffy,  fhall  have 
the  privilege  of  holy  church.  But  yet  it  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  in  all  cafes  whatfoever;  for  in  fome  it  was  de¬ 
nied  even  in  common  law,  viz.  injidatio  viarum ,  or  ly¬ 
ing  in  wait  for  one  on  the  highway  ;  depopulatio  agro¬ 
rum,  or  deflroying  and  ravaging  a  country  3  combiiftio 
domorum ,  or  arfon,  that  is,  burning  of  houfes  5  all 
which  are  a  kind  of  hoffile  a£ts,  and  in  fome  degree 
border  upon  treafon.  And  farther,  all  thefe  identical 
crimes,  together  with  petit  treafon,  and  very  many 
other  a&s  of  felony,  are  oufied  of  clergy  by  particular 
a£fs  of  parliament. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  obferve  the  following 
rules.  I.  That  in  all  felonies,  whether  new  created, 
or  by  common  law,  clergy  is  now  allowable,  unlefs  ta¬ 
ken  away  by  aft  of  parliament.  2.  That  where  clergy 
is  taken  away  from  the  principal,  it  is  not  of  courfe  ta¬ 
ken  away  from  the  acceffory,  unlefs  he  be  alfo  particu¬ 
larly  included  in  the  words  of  the  ffatute.  3.  That 
when  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  from  the  of¬ 
fence  (as  in  cafe  of  murder,  buggery,  robbery,  rape, 
and  burglary),  a  principal  in  the  fecond  degree,  being 
prefent,  aiding  and  abetting  the  crime,  is  as  well  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  clergy  as  he  that  is  a  principal  in 
the  firft  degree  :  but,  4.  That  where  it  is  only  taken 
away  from  the  perfon  committing  the  offence  (as  in 
the  cafe  of  ftabbing,  or  committing  larceny  in  a 
dwelling-houfe),  his  aiders  and  abettors  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded,  through  the  tendernefs  of  the  law,  which  hath 
determined  that  fuch  flatutes  fhall  not  be  taken  li¬ 
terally. 

IV.  Laftly,  We  are  to  inquire  what  the  confe- 
quences  are  to  the  party,  of  allowing  him  this  benefit 
of  clergy.  We  fpeak  not  of  the  branding,  imprifon- 
ment,  or  traniportation  3  which  are  rather  concomitant 
conditions,  than  confequences,  of  receiving  this  indul¬ 
gence.  The  confequences  are  fuch  as  affe£f  his  pre¬ 
fent  intereff,  and  future  credit  and  capacity 3  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  once  a  felon,  but  now  purged  from  that 
guilt  by  the  privilege  of  clergy  3  which  operates  as  a 
kind  of  ffatute  pardon.  And  we  may  obferve,  1.  That, 
by  his  convi£fion,  he  forfeits  all  his  goods  to  the  king  ; 
which,  being  once  veiled  in  the  crown,  fhall  not  after¬ 
wards  be  reilored  to  the  offender.  2.  That,  after  con- 
vhffion,  and  till  he  receives  the  judgment  of  the  law 
by  branding  or  the  like,  or  elfe  is  pardoned  by  the 
king,  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  a  felon  ;  and 
fubje£f  to  all  the  difabilities  and  other  incidents  of  a 
felon.  3.  That,  after  burning  or  pardon,  he  is  dif- 
charged  for  ever  of  that,  and  all  other  felonies  before 
committed,  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  3  but  not  of 
felonies  from  which  fuch  benefit  is  excluded  3  and  this 
by  (latutes  8  Eliz.  c.  4.  and  1 8  Eliz.  c.  7.  4.  That 

by  the  burning,  or  pardon  of  it,  he  is  reflored  to  ail 
capacities  and  credits,  and  the  poffeffion  of  his  lands, 
as^  if  he  had  never  been  convidfed.  5.  That  what  is 
zaid  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  commoners  and 


laymen,  fubfequent  to  the  burning  in  the  hand,  is  clerk, 
equally  applicable  to  all  peers  and  clergymen,  although  v— — y— • 
never  branded  at  all.  For  they  have  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges,  without  any  burning,  to  which  others  are  en tilled 
after  it. 

CLERK  ( clericus ),  a  word  formerly  ufed  to  fignify 
a  learned  man,  or  man  of  letters.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  ufed  for  clergy  ;  but  more  pro¬ 

perly  fignifying  lot  or  heritage ,  in  regard  the  lot  and 
portion  of  clerks  or  ecclefialtics  is  to  ferve  God.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  clerus  was  at  firff  ufed  to  fignify  thofe  who 
had  a  particular  attachment  to  the  fervice  of  God. 

The  origin  of  the  expreffion  is  derived  from  the  Old 
Teflament,  where  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  called  the  lot , 
heritage ,  xXygcg  3  and  God  is  reciprocally  called  their 
portion ;  by  reafon  that  tribe  was  confecrated  to  the 
fervice  of  God,  and  lived  on  the  offerings  made  to  God, 
without  any  other  fettled  provifion  as  the  rdf  had. 

Thus,  Pafquier  cbferves,  the  officers  of  the  counts  ( co - 
miles)  were  anciently  created  under  the  title  of  clerks 
of  accompts  ;  and  fecretaries  of  ff  ate  were  called  clerks 
of  the  fccret .  So  clericus  dotnini  regis ,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  was  Englifhed,  the  king's  fecretary ,  or  clerk 
of  his  council ’.  The  term  was  applied  indifferently  to 
all  who  made  any  profeffion  of  learning  3  or  who  knew 
how  to  manage  the  pen  ;  though  originally  it  was  ap¬ 
propriated  to  ecclefiaftics.  As  the  nobility  and  gentry' 
were  ufually  brought  up  to  the  exercife  of  arms,  there 
were  none  but  the  clergy  left  to  cultivate  the  fciences  : 
hence,  as  it  was  the  clergy  alone  who  had  made  any 
profeffion  of  letters,  a  very  learned  man  came  to  be 
called  a  great  clerk ,  and  a  ffupid  ignorant  man  a  bad 
clerk , 

Clerk  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  as  by  their  courfe  of 
life  exercife  their  pens  in  any  court  or  office  ;  of  which 
there  are  various  kinds  :  thus, 

CLERK  of  the  Bails ,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  king’s 
nch,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  file  all  bail-pieces  taken  in 
that  court,  where  he  always  attends. 

CLERK  of  the  Check ,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king’s 
court  3  fo  called,  becaufe  he  has  the  check  and  con- 
troulment  of  the  yeomen  that  belong  to  the  king,  queen, 
or  prince.  He  likewife,  by  himfelf  or  deputy,  fets  the 
watch  in  the  court.  There  is  alfo  an  officer  in  the 
navy  of  the  fame  name,  belonging  to  the  king’s  yards. 

CLERK  of  the  Crown ,  an  officer  in  the  king’s  bench, 
who  frames,  reads,  and  records  all  indi£fments  againff: 
offenders,  there  arraigned  or  indi&ed  of  any  public 
crime.  He  is  likewife  termed  clerk  of  the  crown-office , 
in  which  capacity  he  exhibits  information  by  order  of 
the  court  for  divers  offences. 

CLERK  of  the  Crown ,  in  chancery,  an  officer  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  conffantly  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor 
in  perfon  or  by  deputy  3  to  write  and  prepare  for  the 
great  feal  fpecial  matters  of  ffate  by  commiffion,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  viz.  commiffions  of  lieu¬ 
tenancy,  of  jufticcs  of  affize,  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol- 
delivery,  and  of  the  peace  3  all  general  pardons,  grant¬ 
ed  either  at  the  king’s  coronation,  or  in  parliament  3 
the  writs  of  parliament,  with  the  names  of  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgeffes,  are  alfo  returned  into  his  office. 

He  alfo  makes  out  fpecial  pardons  and  writs  of  execu¬ 
tion  on  bonds  of  ffatute-ftaple  forfeited. 

Clerk  of  the  Deliveries  of  the  Ordnance,  See  Ord¬ 
nance. 
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Ck*rk.  CLERK  of  the  Errors ,  in  tile  court  of  common  pleas, 
an  officer  who  tranferibes  and  certifies  into  the  king’s 
bench  the  tenor  of  the  record  of  the  a£lion  on  which 
the  writ  of  error,  trade  out  by  the  curfitor,  is  brought 
there  to  be  determined.  In  the  king’s  bench,  the  clerk 
of  the  errors  tranferibes  and  certifies  the  records  of 
caufes,  by  bill,  in  that  court,  into  the  exchequer.  And 
the  bufinefs  of  the  clerk  of  the  errors  in  the  exchequer, 
is  to  tranferibe  the  records  certified  thither  out  of  the 
king’s  bench,  and  to  prepare  them  for  judgment  in  the 
exchequer  chamber. 

CLERK  of  the  Effioins ,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
keeps  the  effoin  roll,  or  enters  efioins  T  he  alfo  provides 
parchment,  cuts  it  into  rolls,  marks  the  numbers  on 
them,  delivers  out  all  the  rolls  to  every  officer,  and  re¬ 
ceives  them  again  when  written.  See  Essoin. 

CLERK  of  the  Efreats ,  an  officer  in  the  exchequer, 
who  every  term  receives  the  eflreats  out  of  the  lord- 
treafurer’s  remembrancer’s  office,  and  writes  them  out 
to  be  levied  for  the  crown. 

CLERK  of  the  Green  Cloth ,  formerly  an  officer  in 
chancery,  but  now  aboliffied. 

Clerk  of  the  Hamper  or  Hanaper ,  an  officer  in  chan¬ 
cery,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  receive  all  money  due  to  the 
king  for  the  feals  of  charters,  letters  patent,  commif- 
fions,  and  writs ;  alfo  the  fees  due  to  the  officers  for 
enrolling  and  examining  them. 

CLERK- Comptroller  of  the  King's  Houfehold ,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  king’s  court,  authorifed  to  allow  or  difallow 
the  charges  of  purfuivants,  meffengers  of  the  green- 
cloth,  &c.  to  infpedl  and  controul  all  defers  of  any  of 
the  inferior  officers  ;  and  to  fit  in  the  counting-houfe 
with  the  lord -lie  ward  and  other  officers  of  the  houfe¬ 
hold  for  regulating  fuch  matters. 

CLERK  of  the  King's  Silver ,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  to  whom  every  fine  is  brought,  after  it  has  paf- 
fed  the  office  of  the  cufos  hrevium  ;  and  who  enters  the 
effeft  of  writs  of  covenant,  into  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpofe,  according  to  which  all  the  fines  of  that  term 
are  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Market ,  an  officer  of  the  king’s  houfe, 
to  whom  is  given  the  charge  of  the  king’s  meafure  and 
weights,  the  ftandards  of  thofe  that  ought  to  be  ufed 
all  over  England. 

CLERK  of  the  Nichils  or  Nihils ,  an  officer  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  who  makes  a  roll  of  all  fuch  furas  as  are  ni- 
chilled  by  the  fheriffs  upon  their  eflreats  of  green  wax, 
and  delivers  them  into  the  remembrancer  of  the  trea¬ 
fury,  to  have  execution  done  upon  them  for  the  king. 
See  Nihil. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance.  See  Ordnance. 

CLERK  of  the  Outlawries ,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  deputy  to  the  attorney-general,  for  making 
out  all  writs  of  capias  utlegatum  after  outlawry,  to 
which  there  muff  be  the  king’s  attorney’s  name. 

CLERK  of  the  Paper-ofiice,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
king’s  bench,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  make  up  the  paper- 
books  of  fpecial  pleadings  in  that  court. 

CLERK  of  the  Pence ,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fef- 
fions  of  the  peace,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  read  indi&rnents, 
inrol  the  proceedings,  and  draw  the  procefs  :  he  like- 
wife  certifies  into  the  king’s  bench  tranfcri'pts  of  in- 
diflments,  outlawries,  attainders,  and  convictions  had 
before  the  jultices  of  peace,  within  the  time  limited  by 
ftatute,  under  a  certain  penalty.  This  office  is  in  the 
% 
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gift  of  the  cufos  rotulorum ,  and  may  be  executed  by 
deputy. 

CLERK  of  the  Pells ,  an  officer  that  belongs  to  the 
exchequer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  enter  every  teller’s  bill 
into  a  parchment  roll  called  pellis  receptorum  ;  and  to 
make  another  roll  of  payments  called  pellis  exituum . 

CLERK  of  the  Petty  Bag ,  an  officer  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  whereof  there  are  three,  the  matter  of  the 
rolls  being  the  chief ;  their  bufinefs  is  to  record  the 
return  of  all  inquifitions  out  of  every  ffiire  ;  to  make 
out  patents  of  cuttomers,  gaugers,  comptrollers,  &c.  5 
liberates  upon  extent, of  ftatutes-ftaple  5  conge  d'elires 
for  biffiops  •,  fummons  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  bur¬ 
ghs  to  parliament  ;  and  commiffions  diredled  to 
knights  and  others  of  every  {hire,  for  aiTeffimg  fubfidi.es 
and  taxes. 

Clerk  of  the  Pipe ,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who 
having  the  account  of  all  debts  due  to  the  kjng,  deli¬ 
vered  out  of  the  remembrancer’s  office,  charges  them 
in  a  great  roll  folded  up  like  a  pipe.  He  writes  out 
warrants  to  fheriffs,  to  levy  the  faid  debts  on  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  debtors  ♦  and  if  they  have  no  goods", 
then  he  draws  them  down  to  the  treafurer’s  remem.? 
brancer  to  write  eflreats  again  ft  their  lands. 

CLERK  of  the  Pleas ,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  in 
whofe  office  all  the -officers  of  the  court,  having  fpecial 
privilege,  ought  to  fue  or  to  be  fifed  in  any  a&ion.  Ia 
this  office  alfo  adlions  at  law  maybe  profecuted  by  other 
perfons,  but  the  plain  lift  ought  to  be  tenant  or  debtor 
to  the  king,  or  fome  way  accountable  to  him.  The 
under  clerks  are  attorneys  in  all  fuits. 

CLERKS  of  the  Privy  feal,  four  officers  that  attend  the 
lord  privy  feal,  for  writing  and  making  out  all  things 
that  are  fent  by  warrant  from  the  fignet  to  the  privy 
feal,  and  to  be  paffed  the  great  feal  ;  and  likewife  to 
make  out  privy  feals,  upon  fpecial  occafions  of  his  ma- 
jeffy’s  affairs,  as  for  loan  of  money  or  the  like. 

CLERK  of  the  Rolls,  an  officer  of  the  chancery,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  make  fearches  after,  and  copies  of  deeds, 
officers,  &.c. 

Clerk  of  the  Signet,  an  officer  continually  attending 
upon  his  majefty ’5  principal  fecretary,  who  has  the  cu- 
fiody  of  the  privy  fignet,  as  well  for  fealing  the  king’s 
private  letters  as  thofe  grants  which  pafs  the  king’s 
hand  by  bill  figned.  Ehere  are  four  of  tbefe  officers 
who  have  their  diet  at  the  fecretary ’s  table. 

Six  CLERKS,  officers  in  chancery  next  in  degree  be¬ 
low  the  twelve  mafters,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  inrol  com¬ 
miffions,  pardons,  patents,  warrants,  &c.  which  pafs 
the  great  feal.  They  were  anciently  cleric/,  and  for¬ 
feited  their  places  if  they  married.  Thefe  are  alfo  at¬ 
torneys  for  parties  in  fuits  depending  in  the  court  of 
chancery. 

CLERK  of  the  Treafury,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  who  has  the  charge  of  keeping 
the  records  of  the  court,  makes  cut  all  records  of  niji 
prius,  and  likewife  all  ^exemplifications  of  records  being 
in  the  treafury.  He  has  the  fees  due  for  all  fearclies^ 
and  has  under  him  an  under  keeper,  who  always  keeps 
one  key  of  the  treafury- door. 

Clerk  of  the  Warrants,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  whole  bufinefs  is  to  enter  all  warrants  of  at¬ 
torney  for  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  fuit  ;  and  to  in¬ 
rol  deeds  of  bargain  and  fale,  that  are  acknowledged 
in  court,  or  before  a  judge.  His  office  is  likewife  to 
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Clerk  eftreat  Into  the  exchequer  all  iffues,  fines,  eftreats,  and  The  various  readings  of  this  MS.  were  communicated  Clermont 

{j  amercements,  which  grow  due  to  the  crown  in  that  to  Archbifhop  Uftier,  and  they  are  preferved  by  Wal-  Manu- 

Jermont  court.  ^  ton.  The  MS.  itfelf  was  in  the  pofleffion  of  Morinus;  Script 

fcHpt!  CLERK E,  Captain  Charles,  a  celebrated  Eng-  and  after  his  death  depofited  among  the  MS.  copies  of  cieve» 

/  lifh  navigator,  was  bred  up  in  the  navy  from  his  youth,  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  N°  2245.  .  eVeS‘  . 

and  was  prelent  in  feveral  a 61  ions  during  the  war  of  CLEROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  performed 
1755.  In  the  engagement  between  the  Bellona  and  by  the  throwing  of  dice,  or  little  bones  j  and  obferv- 
Courageux  he  was  in  great  danger  j  for  having  been  ing  the  points,  or  marks,  turned  up.  The  word 
Rationed  in  the  mizen-top  on  board  the  former,  the  maft  comes  from  “lot,”  and  puvru*  “  divination.” 

was  carried  overboard,  by  a  (hot,  and  he  fell  into  the  At  Bura,  a  city  of  Achaia,  was  a  temple  and  cele- 
fea  along  with  it  j  but,  however,  was  taken  up  without  brated  oracle  of  Hercules,  where  fuch  as  confulted  the 
having  received  any  injury.  When  Commodore  Byron  oracle,  after  praying  to  the  idol,  threw  four  dice,  the 
made  his  firfi  voyage  round  the  world,  Mr  Clerke  ferv-  points  whereof  being  well  fcanned  by  the  prieft,  he 
ed  on  board  his  fliip  in  quality  of  a  midlhipman >  and  was  fuppofed  to  draw  an  anfwer  from  them, 
was  afterwards  on  the  American  Ration.  In  the  year  Something  of  this  kind  feems  to  have  been  pradifed 
1768,  he  failed  round  the  world  a  fecond  time  in  the  with  regard  to  Jonah. 

Endeavour,  on  board  of  which  he  ferved  in  the  Ration  CLERVAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Franche 
of  matter’s  mate  5  but,  during  the  voyage,  fucceeded  Comte,  feated  on  the  river  Doux,  belonging  to  the 
to  a  lieutenancy.  He  returned  in  1775,  and  was  foon  houfe  of  Wirtemburgh,  but  depends  on  the  crown  cf 
after  appointed  matter  and  commander.  When  Cap-  France.  E.  Long.  5.  57.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 
tain  Cook  undertook  his  laft  voyage,  Mr  Clerke  was  CLERVAUX,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  and  fineft 
appointed  captain  of  the  Difcovery  j  and  in  confe-  abbeys  of  France,  in  Champagne,  five  miles  from  Bar- 
quence  of  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  naturally  fuc-  .  fur- Aube,  and  feated  in  a  valley  {unrounded  with  >vood3 
ceeded  to  the  fupreme  command.  He  did  not,  how-  and  mountains.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  Ciftercian  or- 
ever,  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity.  Before  his  depar-  der.  Here  is  the  famous  Tun  of  St  Bernard,  which 
ture  from  England,  he  had  manifefl  fymptoms  of  a  will  hold  800  tuns  of  wine.  Near  this  abbey  is  a  fraaiJ 
confumption.  Of  this  difeafe  he  lingered  during  the  town. 

whole  of  the  voyage  \  and  his  long  refidence  in  the  cpld  CLESIDES,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276  years 
nortnern  climates  cut  off  all  hopes  of  recovery  }  but  before  Chrift,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  I.  He  re- 
though  fen  fib  le  that  the  only  chance  he  had  of  pro-  venged  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Queen  Stra- 

longing  his  life  was  by  a  fpeedy  return  to  a  warmer  tonice,  by  reprefenting  her  in  the  arms  of  a  fifherman, 

climate,  his  attention  to  his  duty  was  fo  great,  that  he  However  indecent  the  painter  might  reprefent  the 

perfevered  in  fearch  of  a  paflage  between  the  Afiatic  queen,  fhe  was  drawn  with  fuch  perfonal  beauty,  that 

and  American  continents  until  every  one  of  the  officers  ffie  preferved  the  piece  and  liberally  rewarded  the  ar- 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  imprafticable.  He  bore  bis  tifi. 

diftemper  with  great  firmnefs  and  equanimity,  retain-  CLETHRA:  See  Botany  Index. 
mg  a  good  flow  of  fpirits  to  the  laft  ;  and  died  on  the  CLEVELAND,  a  diftrid  in  the  north  riding  of 
n2-  *  *77^>  *n  the  3^  year  of  his  ager  the  Yorkftiire  in  England,  from  whence  the  noble  family 

ffiip  then  being  within  view  of  the  coaft  of  Kamtf-  of  Fitzroy  took  the  title  of  duke,  but  which  is  now 
chatka.  .  extin6L 

.  CLERKE  s  IJland  lies  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ame-  Cleveland,  John ,  an  Englifh  poet  of  fome  emi- 
rican  continent,  in  N.  Lat.  63.  15.  and  E.  Long,  nence  in  his  time,  who  during  the  civil  war  under 
169.  30,  was  difeovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  his  Charles  I.  engaged  as  a  literary  champion  in  the  royal 
latt  voyage,  but  a  landing  could  not  be  effe&ed.  At  caufe  againft  the  parliamentarians.  He  died  in  1658, 
a  diflance  it  appeared  to  be  of  confiderable  extent,  and  and  was  much  extolled-by  his  party.  His  works,  which 
to  have  feveral  hills  connected  with  the  low  grounds  in  confitt  of  poems,  ehara6ters,  orations,  epittles,  Sec. 
fuch  a.  manner  as  to  make  it  look  like  a  group  of  iflands.  were  printed  in  o61avo  in  1677. 

Near  its  eattern  extremity  is  a  littls  ittand  remarkable  CLEVES,  the  duchy  of,  a  province  of  the  circle  of 
for  having  three  elevated  rocks  upon  it.  Both  the  large  Wettphalia,  in  Germany.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 

and  fmall  ittand  are  uninhabited.  .  by  the  Rhine,  and  is  about  40  miles  in.  length  from 

CLERMON1 ,  a  confiderable,  rich*  and  populous  eaft  to  weft,  and  20  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 
town  of  France,  in  Auvergne,  with  a  biffiop’S  fee.  The  It  is  a  fine  agreeable  country,  and  pretty  populous* 
cathedral,  the  public  fquares,  and  the  walks,  are  very  The  towns  are  Cleves,  the  capital.  Calcar,  Gennet, 
fine.  Here  is  a  bridge  naturally  formed,  as  they  pre-  San-ten,  Orfoy,  Burcck,  and  Greit.  Thefe  lie  on  the 
tend,  by  the  petrifying  quality  of  a  fountain.  E.  Long,  left  fide  of  the  river.  On  the  right,  Dayfburgh,  Wefe, 

3.  1°.  N.  Lat.  45.  47.  Rees,  and  Emmerick.  There  have  been  great  con- 

CLEBMONT  Manufcript,  is  a  copy  of  St  Paul’s  Epi-  tetts  about  this  duchy,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  king 

files,  found  in  the  monaftery  of  Clermont  in  France,  of  Pruffia. 

and  ufed  by  Beza,  together  with  the  Cambridge  MS.  Cleves,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  New  Tefiament.  This  Cleves,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  Rands  upon  a 
copy  is  in  the  o6tavo  form,  and  is  written  on  fine  pleafant  hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  Rhine,  with  which 
vellum  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  fome  mutilations,  it  communicates,  by  means  of  a  canal  which  is  Urge 
Beza  fup poles  that  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  enough  for  great  barges.  The  cafile  Rands  upon  a 
Cambridge,  copy  \  but  both  were  probably  written  by  mountain,  and,  though  old,  is  very  agreeable.  It  was 
a  Latin  Lribe  in  a  later  period  than  hs  affigns  to  them,  built  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  It  was  taken  by  the 

French  k 
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Cleves  French  in  1794.  Calvinifts,  Lutherans,  and  Roman 
ii  Catholics,  are  all  tolerated  in  this  city.  E.  Long.  c. 

Glimate.  fo.  N.  LaU  51.  45. 

CLIENT,  among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who  put 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  feme  great  man,  who 
in  refpeCt  of  that  relation  was  called  patron . 

This  patron  affided  his  client  with  his  protection,  in¬ 
hered,  and  goods  ;  and  the  client  gave  his  vote  for  his 
patron,  when  he  fought  any  office  for  himfelf  or  his 
friends.  Clients  owed  refpeCt  to  their  patrons,  as  thefe 
owed  them  their  protection. 

The  right  of  patronage  was  appointed  by  Romulus, 
to  unite  the  rich  and  poor  together,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  that  one  might  live  without  contempt  and  the 
other  without  envy  ;  but  the  condition  of  a  client,  in 
courfe  of  time,  became  little  elfe  than  a  moderate  fla- 
very. 

Client  is  now  ufed  for  a  party  in  a  law-fuit,  who 
has  turned  over  his  caufe  into  the  hands  of  a  counfellor 
or  folicitor. 

CLIFFORTIA.  See  Botany  Index . 

CLIMACTERIC,  among  phyficians,  (from  cli- 
ma&er ,  “  a  ladder”),  a  critical  year  in  a  perfon’s 
life. 

According  to  fome,  this  is  every  feventh  year  ;  but 
others  allow  only  thefe  years  produced  by  multiplying 
7  by  the  odd  number  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  to  be  clima&eri- 
cal.  Thefe  years,  they  fay,  bring  with  them  fome 
remarkable  change  with  refpeCt  to  health,  life,  or  for¬ 
tune  :  the  grand  climaCteric  is  the  63d  year  ;  but 
fome,  making  two,  add  to  this  the  8id  :  the  other 
remarkable  climaClerics  are  the  7th,  2id,  35th,  49th, 
and  56th. 

CLIMATE,  or  Clime,  in  Geography ,  a  part  of 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  bounded  by  two  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  of  fuch  a  breadth,  as 
that  the  longed:  day  in  the  parallel  nearefc  the  pole 
exceeds  the  longed  day  in  that  next  the  equator  by 
fome  certain  fpaces,  viz.  half  an  hour.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  tcXipot,  inclinamentum ,  “  an  in¬ 
clination.” 

The  beginning  of  the  climate  is  a  parallel  circle 
wherein  the  day  is  the  ffiorteft.  The  end  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  is  that  wherein  the  day  is  the  longed.  The 
climates  therefore  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  to 


the  pole  ;  and  are  fo  many  bands,  or  zones,  term!-  Climas. 
nated  by  lines  parallel  to  the  equator  ;  though,  in 
dri&nefs,  there  are  feveral  climates  in  the  breadth  of 
one  zone.  Each  climate  only  differs  from  its  conti¬ 
guous  ones,  in  that  the  longed  day  in  dimmer  is  longer 
or  ffiorter  by  half  an  hour  in  the  one  place  than  in  the 
other.  As  the  climates  commence  from  the  equator, 
the  firfl  climate  at  its  beginning  has  its  longed  day 
precifely  12  hours  long  ;  at  its  end,  12  hours  and  a 
half :  the  fecond,  which  begins  where  the  fird  ends, 
viz.  at  twelve  hours  and  a  half,  ends  at  13  hours  ;  and 
fo  of  the  red,  as  far  as  the  polar  circles,  where,  what 
the  geographers  call  hour -climates ,  terminate,  and  month- 
climates  commence.  An  hour  climate  is  a  fpace  tom- 
prifed  between  two  parallels  of  the  equator,  in  the 
fird  of  which  the  longed  day  exceeds  that  in  the  latter 
by  half  an  hour  ;  fo  the  month-climate  is  a  fpace  ter¬ 
minated  between  two  circles  parallel  to  the  polar  cir¬ 
cles,  whofe  longed  day  is  longer  or  ffiorter  than  that  of 
its  contiguous  one  by  a  month  or  30  days. 

The  ancients  who  confined  the  climates  to  what 
they  imagined  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  only 
allowed  of  feven.  The  fird  they  made  to  pafs  through 
Meroe,  the  fecond  through  Sienna,  the  third  through 
Alexandria,  the  fourth  through  Rhodes,  the  fifth 
through  Rome,  the  fixth  through  Pontus,  and  the 
feventh  through  the  mouth  of  the  Borydhenes.  The 
moderns,  who  have  failed  further  toward  the  poles, 
make  30  climates  on  each  fide  ;  and,  in  regard  the 
obliquity  of  the  fphere  makes  a  little  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  longed  day,  indead  of  half  an  hour, 
fome  of  them  only  make  the  difference  of  climates  a 
quarter. 

Vulgarly  the  term  climate  is  bedowed  on  any  coun¬ 
try  or  region  differing  from  another  either  in  refpe& 
of  the  feafons,  the  quality  of  the  foil,  or  even  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants;  without  any  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  longed  day.  Abulfeda,  an  Arabian 
author,  didinguiffies  the  fird  kind  of  climates  by  the 
term  real  climates ,  and  the  latter  by  that  of  apparent 
climates .  Varenius  gives  us  a  table  of  30  climates^ 
but  without  any  regard  to  the  refra&ion.  Ricciolus 
furniffies  a  more  accurate  one,  wherein  the  refra&ions 
are  allowed  for;  an  abdraft  of  which  follows  : 
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CLIMAX,  or  Gradation,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure 
wherein  the  word  or  expreffion  which  ends  the  fird 
member  of  a  period  begins  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  ;  fo 
that  every  member  will  make  a  didinft  fentence,  ta¬ 
king  its  rife  from  the  next  foregoing,  till  the  argument 
-and  period  be  beautifully  finiffied  5  as  in  the  following 


gradation  of  Dr  Tillotfon.  u  After  we  have  pra&ifed 
good  a&ions  a  while,  they  become  eafy  ;  and  when 
they  are  eafy,  we  begin  to  take  pleafure  in  them  ;  and 
when  they  pleafe  us  we  do  them  frequently  ;  and  by 
frequency  of  a&s,  a  thing  grows  into  a  habit;  and  con¬ 
firmed  habit  is  a  kind'  of  fecond  nature  :  and  fo  far  as 

any 
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Climax  sny  thing  is  natural,  fo  far  it  is  neceffary ;  and  we  can 

II  hardly  do  other  wife  ;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times  when 

we  do  not  think  of  it.” 

CLINCH,  in  the  fea  language,  that  part  of  a  cable 
which  is  bended  about  the  ring  of  the  anchor,  and  then 
feized  or  made  fall. 

CLINCHING,  in  the  fea  language,  a  kind  of  flight 
caulking  ufed  at  fea,  in  a  profpeft  of  foul  weather, 
about  the  polls  :  it  confifts  in  driving  a  little  oakum 

into  their  feams,  to  prevent  the  water  coming  in  at 

them. 

CLINIC,  a  term  applied  by  the  ancient  church- 
hiftorians  to  thofe  who  receive  baptifm  on  their  death¬ 
bed. 

Clinic  Medicine ,  was  particularly  ufed  for  the  me¬ 
thod  of  vifiting  and  treating.  Tick  perfons  in  bed,  for 
the  more  exa&  difcovery  of  all  the  fymptoms  of  their 
difeafe. 

CLINIAS,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  and  mufi- 
cian,  in  the  65th  Olympiad.  He  was  wont  to  alfuage 
his  paflion,  being  very  choleric,  by  his  lyre. 

CLINO PODIUM,  Field  Basil.  See  Botany 

Index . 

CLIO,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  firft  of  the  mufes, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne.  She  prefided 
over  hiftory.  She  is  reprefented  crowned  with  laurels, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  book  in  the 
other.  Sometimes  ffie  holds  a  ple&rum  or  quill  with  a 
lute.  Her  name  fignifies  honour  and  reputation,  xAgoj, 
gloria ;  and  it  was  her  office  faithfully  to  record  the 
adlions  of  brave  and  iliuflrious  heroes.  She  had  Hya¬ 
cinths  by  Pierius,  fon  of  Magnes. 

Clio,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus  of  infers  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  The  body  is  oblong  and 
fitted  for  fwimming  5  and  it  has  two  membranaceous 
wings  placed  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  fpecies  are 
three,  principally  diftinguiftied  by  the  fliape  of  their 
vagina,  and  are  all  natives  of  the  ocean. 

CLIPEUS,  an  old  term  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  which 
is  given  to  the  flat  depreffed  centroniae,  from  their  re- 
fembling  a  Afield. 

CLIS1 HENES,  a  famous  Athenian  magiflrate, 
the  author  of  the  mode  of  banifliing  ambitious  citizens 
by  oftracifm,  or  writing  their  names  upon  a  (hell  5  the 
intention  was  patriotic,  but  it  was  abufed  like  all  other 
human  inflitutions  :  fome  of  the  worthieft  citizens  of 
Athens  being  thus  exiled.  He  died  cio  years  before 
Chrifl. 

CLI rOlvI ACHUS,  the  philofopher,  flourifhed  a- 
bout  140  years  before  Chrifl.  He  was  born  at  Car- 
thage  ;  quitted  his  country  at  40  years  of  age  ;  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  difciple  and  fuc- 
cefior  of  Carneades.  He  compofed  many  books,  but 
they  are  all  loft. 

CLITORIA.  See  Botany  Index . 

CLITORIS,  in  Anatomy ,  is  a  part  of  the  external 
pudenda,  fituated  at  the  angle  which  the  nymphae  form 
with  each  other.  Like  the  penis  it  has  an  eredftion, 
and  is  thought  to  be  the  principal  feat  of  venereal 
pleafure.  Lhe  clitoris  is  of  different  fizes  in  different 
women  \  but  in  general  it  is  fmall,  and  covered  with 
the  labia. .  The  preternaturally  enlarged  clitoris  is 
what  conftitutes  a  hermaphrodite.  When  the  clitoris 
is  too  large,  it  may  be  fo  extirpated  as  to  remove 
Uie  unneceffary  part  j  but  this  requires  much  care,  for 
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a  farther  extirpation  fubjefts  the  patient  to  an  involun-  Clitoris 
tary  difcharge  of  urine.  {I 

CLITUMNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  C^ve* 
Umbria,  on  this  fide  the  Apennines.  According  to 
Pliny,  it  was  a  fountain  confifting  of  feveral  veins, 
iituated  between  Hifpellum  and  Spoletium  ;  which  foon 
after  fwelled  into  a  very  large  and  navigable  river, 
running  from  eaft  to  weft  into  the  Tinia,  and  both  to¬ 
gether  into  the  Tiber.  A  river  famous  for  its  milk-? 
white  flocks  and  herds,  (Virgil).  The  god  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  was  called  Clitumnus . 

CLITUS,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Great’s  nurfe, 
followed  that  prince  in  his  conquefts,  and  faved  his  life 
by  cutting  off  the  hand  of  Rofaces,  who  held  an  axe 
lifted  up  to  kill  him  at  the  paffage  of  the  Grani- 
cus.  Alexander,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  him, 
fome  time  after  invited  him  to  fupper  5  when  Cli- 
tus,  at  the  end  of  the  repaft,  being  heated  with  wine, 
diminifhed  the  exploits  of  that  prince,  in  order  to 
magnify  thofe  of  Philip  his  father.  This  fo  enraged 
Alexander,  that  he  killed  him  with  his  own  hand  j 
but  he  was  afterwards  fo  affli&ed  at  it,  that  he  at¬ 
tempted  his  own  life. 

CLIVE,  Robert,  Lord,  fon  of  Richard  Clive,  Elq. 
of  Styche  near  Drayton  in  Salop,  was  born  in  1725*. 

Toward  the  clofe  of  the  war  in  174 1,  he  was  fent  as 
a  writer  in  the  Eaft  India  fervice  to  Madras  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  fonder  of  the  camp  than  the  compting-houfe,  he 
foon  availed  himfelf  of  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
his  pen  for  a  pair  of  colours.  He  firft  diftinguiftied 
himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  Pondicherry  in  1748;  a£ted 
under  Major  Laurence  at  the  taking  of  Devi  Cotta  in 
Tanjore,  who  wrote  of  his  military  talents  in  high 
terms;  commanded  a  fmall  party  for  the  taking  of 
Arcot,  and  afterwards  defended  that  place  againft  the 
French  ;  and  performed  many  other  exploits,  which, 
confidering  the  remotenefs  of  the  fcene  of  adlion, 
would  require  a  long  detail  to  render  fufficiently  in¬ 
telligible.  He  was,  however,  in  brief,  looked  upon 
and  acknowledged  as  the  man  who  firft  roufed  his 
countrymen  to  fpirited  adlion,  and  raifed  their  reputa- 
tation  in  the  Eaft  ;  fo  that  when  he  came  over  to 
England  in  1753,  he  was  prefented,  by  the  court  of 
directors,  with  a  rich  fword  fet  with  diamonds,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  paft,  and  an  incitement  to  future, 
fervices.  Captain  Clive  returned  to  India,  in  1  755,  as 
governor  of  Fort  St  David,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  king’s  troops  ;  when  as  commander  of 
the  company’s  troops,  he,  in  conjun&ion  with  Admiral 
Watfon,  reduced  Angria  the  pirate,  and  became  maf- 
ter  of  Geria,  his  capital,  with  all  his  accumulated  trea- 
fure.  On  the  lofs  of  Calcutta,  and  the  vrell  known 
barbarity  of  the  foubah  Surajah,  Dowla,  they  failed  to 
Bengal  ;  where  they  took  Fort  William,  in  January 
1  757  5  and  Colonel  Clive  defeating  the  foubah’s  army 
foon  after,  accelerated  a  peace.  Surajah  Dowla’s  per¬ 
fidy,  however,  foon  produced  freffi  hoftilities,  which 
ended  in  his  ruin  ;  he  being  totally  defeated  by  Colonel 
Clive  at  the  famous  battle  of  Pi  a  fie  y.  The  next  day, 
the  conqueror  entered  Muxadabad  in  triumph;,  and 
placed  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  one  of  the  principal  gene¬ 
rals,  on  the  throne ;  the  depofed  foubah  was  foon  af¬ 
ter  taken,  and  privately  put  to  death  by  Jaffier’*  fon. 

Admiral  Watfon  died  at  Calcutta  ;  but  Colonel  Clive 
commanded  in  Bengal  the  two  fucceeding  years ;  he 

was  - 
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was  honoured  by  the  Mogul  with  the  dignity  of  an 
onirah  of  the  empire  ;  and  was  rewarded  by  the  new 
— 01  g*  foubah  with  a  grant  of  lands,  or  a  jaghire,  producing 
27,000!.  a-year.  In  1760,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Shrews¬ 
bury,  and  was  railed  to  an  Irifh  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Clive,  Baron  of  Plafley.  In  1764,  frefh  dis¬ 
turbances  taking  place  in  Bengal,  Lord  Clive  was  ef- 
teemed  the  only  man  qualified  to  fettle  them,  and  was 
accordingly  again  appointed  to  that  prefidency  ;  after 
being  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  with 
the  rank  of  major-general.  When  he  arrived  in  India, 
he  exceeded  the  moft  fanguine  expe&ation,  in  reflo- 
ring  tranquillity  to  the  province  without  llriking  a 
blow,  and  fixed  the  higheft  ideas  of  the  Britifh  power 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  He  returned  home  in 
1767*,  and  in  1772,  when  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  condudl  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  was 
agitated,  he  entered  into  an  able  juflification  of 
himfelf  in  a  maflerly  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.  He  died  fuddenly  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1774. 

CLOACAE,  in  atitiquity,  the  common  fewers  of 
Rome,  to  carry  off  the  dirt  and  foil  of  the  city  into 
the  Tiber  ;  juftly  reckoned  among  the  grand  works  of 
the  Romans.  The  firfl  common  fewer,  called  Cloaca 
Maxima,  was  built  by  Tarquinius,  fome  fay  Prifcus, 
others  Superbus,  of  huge  blocks  of  (lone  joined  toge¬ 
ther  without  any  cement,  in  the  manner  of  the  edi¬ 
fices  of  thofe  early  times,  confiding  of  three  rows  of 
arches  one  above  another,  which  at  length  conjoin 
and  unite  together  ;  meafuring  in  the  clear  18  palms 
in  height,  and  as  many  in  width.  Under  thefe  arches, 
they  rowed  in  boats,  which  made  Pliny  fay  that  the 
city  was  fufpended  in  air,  and  that  they  failed  beneath 
the  houfes.  Under  thefe  arches  alfo  were  ways 
through  which  carts  loaded  with  hay  could  pafs  with 
eafe.  It  began  in  the  Forum  Romanum  5  meafured 
300  paces  in  length  ;  and  emptied  itfelf  between  the 
temple  of  Vella  and  the  Pons  Senatorius.  There  were 
as  many  principal  fewers  as  there  were  hills.  Pliny 
'Concludes  their  firmnefs  and  flrength  from  their  (land¬ 
ing  for  fo  many  ages  the  (hocks  of  earthquakes,  the 
fall  of  houfes,  and  the  vafl  loads  and  weights  moved 
over  them. 

CLOACINA,  the  goddefs  of  jakes  and  common 
fewers,  among  the  Romans.  * 

CLOCK,  a  machine  conftrufted  in  fuch  a  manner, 
and  regulated  fo  by  the  uniform  motion  of  a  pendulum 
(a),  as  to  meafure  time,  and  all  its  fubdivifions,  with 
great  exa£lnefs. 

The  invention  of  clocks  with  wheels  is  referred  to 
Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Lotharius  fon  of  Louis  the  Debonnair,  on  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  an  epitaph  quoted  bv  Ughelli,  and  borrowed  by 
him  from  Panvinius.  They  were  at  firfl  called  noc¬ 
turnal  dials ,  to  diflinguifli  them  from  fun-dials,  which 
fliowed  the  hour  by  the  fun’s  fhadow.  Others  afcribe 
the  invention  to  Boethius,  about  the  year  510.  Mr 
JDerham  makes  clock-work  of  a  much  older  landing  j 


and  ranks  Archimedes’s  fphere  mentioned  by  Clau- 
dian,  and  that  of  Pofidonius  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
among  the  machines  of  this  kind  :  not  that  either  their 
form  or  ufe  was  the  fame  with  thofe  of  ours,  but  that 
they  had  their  motion  from  fome  hidden  weights  or 
fprings,  with  wheels  or  pullies,  or  fome  fuch  clock¬ 
work  principle.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain 
the  art  of  making  clocks,  fuch  as  are  now  in  ufe,  was 
either  firfl  invented,  or  at  leaf!  retrieved,  in  Germany, 
about  200  years  ago.  The  water-clocks,  or  clepfy- 
drae,  and  fun-dials,  have  both  a  much  better  claim  to 
antiquity.  The  French  annals  mention  one  of  the 
former  kind  fent  by  Aaron,  king  of  Perfia,  to  Charle¬ 
magne,  about  the  year  807,  which  feemed  to  bear 
fome  refemblance  to  the  modern  clocks :  it  was  of 
brafs,  and  (ho wed  the  hours  by  twelve  little  balls  of 
the  fame  metal,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  each  hour, 
and  in  falling  flruck  a  bell  and  made  it  found.  There 
were  alfo  figures  of  12  cavaliers,  which  at  the  end  of 
each  hour  came,  forth  at  certain  apertures  or  win* 
dows  in  the  fide  of  the  clock,  and  fhut  them  again, 
&c. 

The  invention  of  pendulum  clocks  is  owing  to  the 
happy  induflrv  of  the  lafl  age  :  the  honour  of  it  is  de¬ 
puted  by  Huygens  and  Galileo.  The  former,  who 
has  written  a  volume  on  the  fubjedl,  declares  it  was 
firfl  put  in  practice  in  the  year  1657,  and  tlie  defcrip- 
tion  thereof  printed  in  1657.  Becker,  de  Nova  Tern- 
ports  dimetiendi  Thcoria ,  anno  1680,  contends  for  Ga¬ 
lileo  ;  and  relates,  though  at  fecond-hand,  the  whole 
hiflory  of  the  invention  j  adding,  that  one  Trefler,  at 
that  time  clock-maker  to  the  father  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tufcany,  made  the  firfl  pendulum-clock  at  Florence, 
by  direction  of  Galileo  Galilei  ;  a  pattern  of  which 
was  brought  into  Holland.  The  Academy  del’  Ci- 
menta  fay  exprefsly,  that  the  application  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  to  the  movement  of  a  clock  was  firfl  propofed  by 
Galileo,  and  firfl  put  in  practice  by  his  fon  Vincenzo 
Galilei,  in  1649.  Be  the  inventor  who  he  will,  it  is 
certain  the  invention  never  flourifhed  till  it  came  into 
Huygen’s  hands,  who  infills  on  it,  that  if  ever  Galileo 
thought  of  fuch  a  thing,  he  never  brought  it  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  perfe&ion.  The  firfl  pendulum-clock  made  in 
England  was  in  the  year  1662,  by  Mr  Fromantil,  a 
Dutchman. 

Among  the  modern  clocks,  thofe  of  Stralhurg  and 
Lyons  are  very  eminent  for  the  richnefs  of  their  fur¬ 
niture,  and  the  variety  of  their  motions  and  figures. 
In  the  firfl,  a  cock  claps  his  wings,  and  proclaims  the 
hour  ;  the  angel  opens  a  door  and  falutes  the  virgin  ; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  defcends  on  her,  &c.  In  the  fe- 
cond,  two  horfemen  encounter,  and  beat  the  hour  on 
each  other  ;  a  door  opens,  and  there  appears  on  the 
theatre  the  Virgin,  with  Jefus  Chrifl  in  her  arms  ;  the 
Magi  with  their  retinue,  marching  in  order,  and  pre- 
fenting  their  gifts  ;  two  trumpeters  founding  all  the 
while  to  proclaim  the  proceffion.  Thefe,  however, 
are  excelled  by  two  lately  made  by  Englifh  artifls,  and 
intended  as  a  prefent  from  the  Eafl  India  Company  to 
the  emperor  of  China.  The  clocks  we  fpeak  of  are 
in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  which  are  placed,  in  a  fine 

attiti  ^e, 


(a)  A  balance  not  unlike  the  fly  of  a  kitchen-jack  was  formerly  ufed  in  place  of  the  pendulum. 
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Clock,  attitude,  a  lady,  leaning  her  right  hand  upon  a  part 
~~ v~ — of  the  chariot,  under  which  is  a  clock,  of  curious  work- 
manfliip,  little  larger  than  a  (hilling,  that  ftrikes  and 
repeats,  and  goes  eight  days.  Upon  her  finger  fits  a 
bird  finely  modelled,  and  fet  with  diamonds  and  ru¬ 
bies,  with  its  wings  expanded  in  a  flying  pofture,  and 
a&ually  flutters  for  a  confiderable  time  on  touching  a 
diamond  button  below  it  )  the  body  of  the  bird  (which 
contains  part  of  the  wheels  that  in  a  manner  give  life 
to  it)  is  not  the  bignefs  of  the  16th  part  of  an  inch. 
The  lady  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  gold  tube  not  much 
thicker  than  a  large  pin,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  fmall 
round  box,  to  which  a  circular  ornament  fet  with  dia¬ 
monds  not  larger  than  a  fixpence  is  fixed,  which  goes 
round  near  three  hours  in  a  conftant  regular  motion. 
Over  the  lady’s  head,  fupported  by  a  fmall  fluted  pil¬ 
lar  no  bigger  than  a  quill,  is  a  double  umbrella,  under 
the  largeft  of  which  a  bell  is  fixed  at  a  confiderable  di- 
flance  from  the  clock,  and  feems  to  have  no  connexion 
with  it  $  but  from  which  a  communication  is  fecretly 
conveyed  to  a  hammer,  that  regularly  ftrikes  the  hour, 
and  repeats  the  fame  at  pleafiire,  by  touching  a  dia¬ 
mond  button  fixed  to  the  clock  below.  At  the  feet  of 
the  lady  is  a  gold  dog  $  before  which  from  the  point 
of  the  chariot  are  two  birds  fixed  on  fpiral  fprings  5  the 
wings  and  feathers  of  which  are  fet  with  (tones  of  va¬ 
rious  colours,  and  appear  as  if  flying  away  with  the 
chariot,  which,  from  another  fecret  motion,  is  con¬ 
trived  to  run  in  a  ftraight,  circular,  or  any  other  direc¬ 
tion  \  a  boy  that  lays  hold  of  the  chariot,  behind,  feems 
alfo  to  pufli  it  forward.  Above  the  umbrella  are  flowers 
and  ornaments  of  precious  (tones  ;  and  it  terminates 
with  a  flying  dragon  fet  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
whole  is  of  gold,  molt  curioufly  executed,  and  embel- 
lifhed  with  rubies  and  pearls. 

Phte  Of  the  general  Mechanifm  of  CLOCKS ,  and  how  they 
>XLVI.  meafure  Time .  The  firft  figure  of  Plate  CXLVI.  is 
*  a  profile  of  a  clock  :  P  is  a  weight  that  is  fufpended 
by  a  rope  that  winds  about  the  cylinder  or  barrel  C, 
which  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  a  a;  the  pivots  0  b  go  into 
holes  made  in  the  plates  TS,  TS,  in  which  they  turn 
freely.  Thefe  plates  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron,  and  are 
connected  by  means  of  four  pillars  ZZ\  and  the  whole 
together  is  called  the  frame . 

The  weight  P,  if  not  reflrained,  would  neceflarily 
turn  the  barrel  C  with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  weight  was  falling  freely 
from  a  height.  But  the  barrel  is  furnifhed  with  a  rat¬ 
chet-wheel  KK,  the  right  fide  of  whofe  teeth  (trikes 
againft  the  click,  which  is  fixed  with  a  ferew  to  the 
wheel  DD,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  2.  fo  that  the  action 
of  the  weight  is  communicated  to  the  wheel  DD,  the 
teeth  of  which  a<Et  upon  the  teeth  of  the  fmall  wheel  d 
which  turns  upon  the  pivots  cc.  The  communication 
or  adtion  of  one  wheel  with  another  is  called  the  pitch¬ 
ing  ;  a  fmall  wheel  like  </is  called  a  pinion,  and  its  teeth 
are  leaves  of  the  pinion.  Several  things  are  requifite 
to  form  a  good  pitching,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
obvious  in  all  machinery  where  teeth  and  pinions  are 
employed.  The  teeth  and  pinion  leaves  fhould  be  of  a 
proper  fhape,  and  perfectly  equal  among  themfelves  5 
the  fize  alfo  of  the  pinion  fhould  be  of  a  juft  proportion 
to  the  <*^heel  adling  into  it  ;  and  its  place  muft  be  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  the  wheel,  beyond  or  within 
whi'  t  will  make  a  bad  pitching. 

VuL.  VI.  Part  I. 
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The  wheel  EE  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  pinion  clock, 

d;  and  the  motion  communicated  to  the  wheel  DD - v — 

by  the  weight  is  tranfmitted  to  the  pinion  d ,  confe- 
quently  to  the  wheel  EE,  as  likewife  to  the  pi¬ 
nion  e  and  wheel  FF,  which  moves  the  pinion  f  upon 
the  axis  of  which  the  crown  or  balance  wheel  GH  is 
fixed.  1  he  pivots  of  the  pinion  f  play  in  holes  of  the 
plates  LM,  which  are  fixed  horizontally  to  the  plates 
TS.  In  a  word,  the  motion  begun  by  the  weight  is 
tranfmitted  from  the  wheel  GH  to  the  palettes  IK, 
and,  by  means  of  the  fork  UX  rivetted  on  the  pa¬ 
lettes,  communicates  motion  to  the  pendulum  AB# 
which  is  fufpended  upon  the  hook  A.  The  pendulum 
AB  deferibes,  round  the  point  A,  an  arc  of  a  circle 
alternately  going  and  returning.  If  then  the  pendu¬ 
lum  be  once  put  in  motion  by  a  pufh  of  the  hand,  the 
weight  of  the  pendulum  at  B  will  make  it  return  upon 
itfelf,  and  it  will  continue  to  go  alternately  backward 
and  forward,  till  the  refiftance  of  the  air  upon  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  and  the  fridtion  at  the  point  of  fufpenfion  at  A, 
deftroy  the  originally  imprefled  force.  But  as,  at  every 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  teeth  of  the  balance- 
wheel  GH,  adl  fo  upon  the  palettes  IK  (the  pivots 
Upon  the  axis  of  thefe  palettes  play  in  two  holes  of  the 
potence  s  /),  that  after  one  tooth  H  has  communicated 
motion  to  the  palette  K,  that  tooth  efcapes  5  then  the 
oppofite  tooth  G  adts  upon  the  palette  I,  and  efcapes 
in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  thus  each  tooth  of  the 
wheel  efcapes  the  palettes  IK,  after  having  commu¬ 
nicated  their  motion  to  the  palettes  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  pendulum,  inftead  of  being  ftopt,  continues  to 
move. 

The  wheel  EE  revolves  in  an  hour  ;  the  pivot  c  of 
the  wheel  pafies  through  the  plate,  and  is  continued 
to  r  ;  upon  the  pivot  is  a  wheel  NN  with  a  long  fockec 
faftened  in  the  centre  ;  upon  the  extremity  of  this 
focket  r  the  minute-hand  is  fixed.  The  wheel  NN 
adls  upon  the  wheel  O;  the  pinion  of  which  p  adls 
upon  the  wheel  g g,  fixed  upon  a  focket  which  turns 
along  with  the  wheel  N.  This  wheel  gg  makes  its  rc* 
volution  in  12  hours,  upon  the  focket  of  which  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed. 

From  the  above  defeription  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  1*  That 
the  weight  p  turns  all  the  wheels,  and  at  the  fame 
time  continues  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  2.  That 
the  quicknefs  of  the  motion  of  the  wheel  is  determined 
by  that  of  the  pendulum.  3.  That  the  wheels  point 
out  the  parts  of  time  divided  by  the  uniform  motion  of 
the  pendulum. 

When  the  cord  from  which  the  weight  is  fufpend¬ 
ed  is  entirely  run  down  from  oft*  the  barrel,  it  is  wound 
up  again  by  means  of  a  key,  which  goes  on  the  fquare 
end  of  the  arbor  at  Q  by  turning  it  in  a  contrary  di- 
re&ion  from  that  in  which  the  weight  defetnds.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  inclined  fide  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
R  (fig.  2.)  removes  the  click  C,  fo  that  the  ratchet-  Fig.  3. 
wheel  R  turns  while  the  wheel  D  is  at  reft  ;  but  as 
foon  as  the  cord  is  Wound  up,  the  click  falls  in  between 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel  D,  and  the  right  fide  of  the 
teeth  again  upon  the  end  of  the  click,  which  obli¬ 
ges  the  wheel  D  to  turn  along  with  the  barrel ;  and 
the  fpring  A  keeps  the  click  between  the  teeth  of  the 
ratchet-wheel  R. 

We  (hall  now  explain  how  time  is  meafured  by  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum  ,  and  how  the  wheel  E,  upon 
C  c  the 
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Clock,  the  axis  of  which  the  minute-hand  is  fixed,  makes  but 
-"'V""—-'  one  precife  revolution  in  an  hour.  The  vibrations  of 
a  pendulum  are  performed  in  a  ftiorter  or  longer  time 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  itfelf.  A 
pendulum  of  3  feet  84  French  lines  in  length,  makes 
3600  vibrations  in  an  hour,  /.  e .  each  vibration  is  per¬ 
formed  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  for  that  reafon  it  is 
called  a  fecond  pendulum.  But  a  pendulum  of  9  inches 
24  French  lines  makes  7200  vibrations  in  an  hour,  or 
two  vibrations  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  is  called  a  half 
fecond  pendulum .  Hence,  in  conftru&ing  a  wheel 

whofe  revolution  muft  be  performed  in  a  given  time, 
the  time  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  which  re¬ 
gulates  its  motion  muft  be  confidered.  Suppofing, 
then,  that  the  pendulum  AB  makes  7200  vibrations  in 
an  hour,  let  us  confider  how  the  wheel  E  fhall  take  up 
an  hour  in  making  one  revolution*  This  entirely  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and  pini¬ 
ons.  If  the  balance-wheel  confifts  of  30  teeth,  it  will 
turn  once  in  the  time  that  the  pendulum  makes  60  vi¬ 
brations  ;  for  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel,  the  fame  tooth 
adls  once  on  the  palette  I,  and  once  on  the  palette  K,, 
which  occafions  two  feparate  vibrations  in  the  pendu¬ 
lum  ;  and  the  wheel  having  30  teeth,  it  occafions  twice 
30,  or  60  vibrations.  Confequently,  this  wheel  muft 
perform  1  20  revolutions  in  an  hour  ;  becaufe  60  vibra¬ 
tions,  which  it  occafions  at  every  revolution,  are  con¬ 
tained  120  times  in  7200,  the  number  of  vibrations 
performed  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour.  Now,  in 
order  to  determine  the  number  of  teeth  for  the  wheels 
EF,  and  the  pinions  ef\  it  muft  be  remarked,  that 
one  revolution  of  the  wheel  E  muft  turn  the  pinion  e 
as  many  times  as  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinions 
is  contained  in  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel. 
Thus,  if  the  wheel  E  contains  72  teeth,  and  the  pi¬ 
nion  e  6,  the  pinion  will  make  12  revolutions  in  the 
time  that  the  wheel  makes  I  ;  for  each  tooth  of  the 
wheel  drives  forward  a  tooth  of  the  pinion,  and  when 
the  6  teeth  of  the  pinion  are  moved,  a  complete  re¬ 
volution  is  performed  ;  but  the  wheel  E  has  by  that 
time  only  advanced  6  teeth,  and  has  ftill  66  to  ad¬ 
vance  before  its  revolution  be  completed,  which  will 
occafion  1 1  more  revolutions  of  the  pinion.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  wheel  F  having  60  teeth,  and  the 
pinion/' 6,  the  pinion  will  make  10  revolutions  while 
the  wheel  performs  one.  Now,  the  wheel  F  being 
turned  by  the  pinion  e ,  makes  12  revolutions  for  one 
of  the  wheel  E  •,  and  the  pinion^  makes  10  revolu¬ 
tions  for  one  of  the  wheel  F'j  confequently,  the  pi¬ 
nion /*  performs  10  times  12  or  120  revolutions  in 
the  time  the  wheel  E  performs  one.  But  the  wheel 
G,  which  is  turned  by  the  pinion  f  occafions  60  vi¬ 
brations  in  the  pendulum  each  time  it  turns  round  ; 
confequently  the  wheel  G  occafions  60  times  1 20  or 
7200  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  while  the  wheel  E 
performs  one  revolution  ;  but  7200  is  the  number  of 
vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour,  and  con¬ 
fequently  the  wheel  E  performs  but  one  revolution  in 
an  hour  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

From  this  reafoning,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  how  a 
clock  may  be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time  with¬ 
out  being  wound  up  :  1.  By  increafing  the  number  of 

teeth  in  the  wheels  ;  2.  By  diminiftiing  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  pinions;  3.  By  increafing  the  length  of 
the  cord  that  fufpends  the  weight )  4.  By  increafing 


the  length  of  the  pendulum  ;  and,  5.  By  adding  to  clock, 
the  number  of  wheels  and  pinions.  But  in  proportion 
as  the  time  is  augmented,  if  the  weight  continues  th&- 
fame,  the  force  which  it  communicates  to  the  laft  wheel 
GH  will  be  diminifhed. 

It  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  number  of 
teeth  m  the  wheels  which  turn  the  hour  and  minute- 
hands. 

The  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  in  an  hour  5 
the  wheel  NN,  which  is  turned  by  the  axis  of  th 
wheel  E,  muft  like  wife  make  only  one  revolution  in 
the  fame  time ;  and  the  minute-hand  is  fixed  to  the 
focket  of  this  wheel.  The  wheel  N  has  30  teeth,  and 
a£ls  upon  the  wheel  O,  which  has  likewife  30  teeth, 
and  the  fame  diameter  ;  confequently  the  wheel  O 
takes  one  hour  to  a  revolution  :  now  the  wheel  O  car¬ 
ries  the  pinion  p,  which  has  6  teeth,  and  which  a£ls 
upon  the  wheel  q  q  of  72  teeth  \  confequently  the  pi¬ 
nion  p  make’s  12  revolutions  while  the  wheel  qq  makes- 
one,  and  of  courfe  the  wheel  q  q  takes  12  hours  to  on^ 
revolution ;  and  upon  the  focket  of  this  wheel  the* 
hour  hand  is  fixed.  All  that  has  been  faid  here  con¬ 
cerning  the  revolutions  of  the  wheels,  &c.  is  equally 
applicable  to  watches  as  to  clocks. 

The  ingenious  Dr  Franklin  contrived  a  clock  ta 
fhow  the  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  with  only  three 
wheels  and  two  pinions  in  the  whole  movement.  The 
dial-plate  (fig.  3.)  has  the  hours  engraven  upon  it  in  Fig.  3, 
fpiral  fpaces  along  two  diameters  of  a  circle  containing 
four  times  60  minutes.  The  index  A  goes  round  in 
four  hours,  and  counts  Jhe  minutes  from  any  hour  by 
which  it  has  palled  to  the  next  following  hour.  The 
time,  therefore,  in  the  pofition  of  the  index  (hown  in 
the  figure  is  either  32*  minutes  paft  XII.  III.  or  VIII.  5 
and  fo  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  circle  it  points  to 
the  number  of  minutes  after  the  hours  w  hich  the  in¬ 
dex  laft  left  in  its  motion.  The  fmall  hand  B,  in  the 
arch  at  top,  goes  round  once  in  a  minute,  and  Ihows 
the  feconds.  The  wheel->vork  of  this  clock  may  be 
feen  in  fig.  4.  A  is  the  firft  or  great  wheel,  contain-  pjg  ^ 
ing  160  teeth,  and  going  round  in  four  hours  with  the 
index  A  in  fig.  3.  let  down  by  a  hole  on  its  axis.  This 
wheel  turns  a  pinion  B  of  10  leaves,  which  therefore 
goes  round  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the  axis  of 
this  pinion  is  the  wheel  C  of  120  teeth  ;  which  goes" 
round  in  the  fame  time,  and  turns  a  pinion  D  of 
eight  leaves  round  in  a  minute,  with  the  fecond 
hand  B  of  fig.  3.  fixed  on  its  axis,  and  alfo  the  com¬ 
mon  wheel  E  of  30  teeth  for  moving  a  pendulum 
(by  palettes)  that  vibrates  feconds,  as  in  a  common 
clock.  This  clock  is  wound  up  by  a  line  going  over 
a  pulley  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel,  like  a  common 
thirty  hour  clock.  Many  of  thefe  admirably  fimple 
machines  have  been  conftru&ed,  which  meafure  time 
exceedingly  well.  It  is  fubje<ft,  however,  to  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  requiring  frequent  winding  by  drawing 
up  the  weighty  and  likewife  to  fome  uncertainty  as  to 
the  particular  hour  (hown  by  the  index  A.  Mr  Fer- 
gufon  has  propofed  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences  by 
the  following  con  ft  ru  S.  ion.  In  the  dial-plate  of  his 

clock  (fig.  5.)  there  is  an  opening,  abed .  below  the  pj  ^ 
centre,  through  which  appears  part  of  a  flat  plate,  on 
which  the  1 2  hours,  with  their  divifions  into  quarters, 
are  engraved.  This  plate  turns  round  in  12  hours; 
and  the  index  A  points  out  the  true  hour,  & c.  B  is 
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the  minute-band,  which  goes  round  the  large  circle  of  moon  to  new  moon 
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*60  minutes  .whilft  the  plate  abed  thifts  its  place  one 
hour  under  the  fixed  index  A.  There  is  another  open¬ 
ing,  €  f  through  which  the  feconds  are  feen  on  a 
flat  moveable  ring  at  the  extremity  of  a  fleur-de-lis  en¬ 
graved  on  the  dial-plate.  A  in  fig.  6.  is  the  great 
wheel  of  this  clock,  containing  120  teeth,  and  turn¬ 
ing  round  in  -1 2  hours.  The  axis  of  this  wheel  bears 
the  plate  of  hours,  which  may  be  moved  by  a  pin  pal¬ 
ling  through  fmall  holes  drilled  in  the  plate,  without 
affe&ing  the  wheel- work.  The  great  wheel  A  turns 
a  pinion  E  of  ten  leaves  round  in  an  hour,  and  car¬ 
ries  the  minute  hand  B  on  its  axis  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  the  fame  time.  On  this  axis  is  a  wheel  C  of 
120  teeth,  turning  round  a  pinion  D  of  fix  leaves  in 
three  minutes  ;  on  the  axis  of  which  there  is  a  wheel 
E  of  90  teeth,  that  keeps  a  pendulum  in  motion,  vi¬ 
brating  feconds  by  palettes,,  as  in  a  common  clock, 
when  the  pendulum-wheel  has  only  30  teeth,  and  goes 
round  in  a  minute.  In  order  to  (how  the  feconds  by 
this  clock,  a  thin  plate  muft  be  divided  into  three 
times  fixty,  or  180  equal  parts,  and  numbered  io,  20, 
30,  40,  50,  6o,  three  times  fucceflively  ;  and  fixed  on 
the  fame  axis  with*  the  wheel  of  90  teeth,  fo  as  to 
turn  round  near  the  back  of  the  dial-plate  ;  and  thefe 
divifions  will  fhow  the  feconds  through  the  opening 
efg  h,  fig.  5.  This  clock  will  go  a  week  without 
winding,  and  always  fhow  the  precife  hour  ;  but  this 
clock,  as  Mr  Fergufon  candidly  acknowledges,  has  two 
difadvantages  of  which  Dr  Franklin’s  clock  is  free. 
When  the  minute-hand  B  is  adjufted,  the  hour-plate 
mud  alfo  be  fet  right  by  means  of  a  pin;  and  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  teeth  in  the  pendulum-wheel  will  caufe  the 
pendulum-ball  to  deferibe  but  fmall  arcs  in  its  vibra¬ 
tions;  and  therefore  the  momentum  of  the  ball  will  be 
lefs,  and  the  times  of  the  vibrations  will  be  more  affe6l- 
ed  by  any  unequal  impulfe  of  the  pendulum-wheel  on 
the  palettes.  Befides,  the  weight  of  the  flat  ring  on 
which  the  feconds  are  engraved  will  load  the  pivots  of 
the  axis  of  the  pendulum-wheel  with  a  great  deal  of 
fri&ion,  which  ought  by  all  pofTible  means  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  fecond  plate 
might  be  omitted. 

A  clock  fimilar  to  Dr  Franklin’s  was  made  in  Lin- 
colnfhire  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1 8th  ;  and  is  faid  to  be  in  London  in  the 
poffeflion  of  a  grandfon  of  the  perfon  who  made  it. 

A  clock,  fii owing  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  the  age  and  phafes  of  the  moon, 
with  the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian,  and  the 
times  of  high  and  low  water,  by  having  only  two 
wheels  and  a  pinion  added  to  the  common  movement, 
was  contrived  by  Mr  Fergufon,  and  deferibed  in  his  Se- 
le£l  Exercifes.  The  dial-plate  of  this  clock  (fig.  7.) 
contains  all  the  twenty-four  hours,  of  the  day  and  night. 

S  is  the  fun,  which  ferves  as  an  hour  index  by  going 
round  the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  Mis 
the  moon,  which  goes  round  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty 
minutes  and  a  half,  the  time  of  her  going  round  in  the 
heavens  from  one  meridian  to  the  fame  meridian  again. 
The  fun  is  fixed  to  a  circular  plate  (fee  fig.  8.)  and 
carried  round  by  the  motion  of  that  plate  on  which  the 
twenty-four  hours  are  engraven  ;  and  within  them  is  a 
circle  divided  into  twenty-nine  and  a  half  equal  parts 
for  the  days  of  the  moon’s  age,  reckoning  from  new 
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and  each  day  Hands  directly  un¬ 
der  the  time,  in  the  twenty-four  hour  circle,  of  the 
moon’s  coming  to  the  meridian;  the  XII  under  the 
fun  Handing  tor  noon,  and  the  oppofite  XIL  for  mid¬ 
night.  I  he  moon  M  is  fixed  to  another  circular  plate 
(fig.  6.)  of  the  fame  diameter  with  that  which  carries 
the  fun,  part  of  which  may  be  feen  through  the  open¬ 
ing,  over  which  the  fmall  wires  r  and  b  pafs  in  the 
moon-plate.  The  wire  a  (hows  the  moon’s  age  and 
time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian,  and  b  (hows  the 
time  of  high-water  for  that  day  in  the  fun-plate.  The 
diHance  of  thefe  wires  anfwers  to  the  difference  of  time 
between  the  moon’s  coming  to  the  meridian  and  high*, 
water  at  the  place  for  which  the  clock  is  made.  At 
London  their  difference  is  two  hours  and  a  half. 
Above  the  moon-plate  there  is  a  fixed  plate  N,  fup- 
ported  by  a  wire  A,  joined  to  it  at  one  end,  and  fixed  at 
right  angles  into  the  dial  plate  at  the  midnight  XII. 
This  plate  may  reprefent  the  earth,  and  the  dot  L 
London,  or  the  place  to  which  the  clock  is  adapted. 
Around  this  plate  there  is  an  elliptic  (hade  on  the 
moon-plate,  the  highell  points  of  which  are  marked 
high-water,  and  the  lowed  low-water.  As  this  plate 
turns  round  below  the  plate  N,  thefe  points  come  fuc- 
ce (lively  even. with  L,  and  Hand  over  it  at  the  times 
when  it.  is  high  or  low  water  at  the  given  place  ; 
which  times  are  pointed  by  the  fun  S  on  the  dial- 
plate  ;  and  the  plate  H  above  XII  at  noon  rifes  or 
falls  with  the  tide.  As  the  fun  S  goes  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  moon  M  in  twenty- 
four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half,  it  is  plajn  that  the 
moon  makes  only  twenty-eight  revolutions  and  a  half, 
whilft  the  fun  makes  twenty-nine  and  a  half ;  fo  that 
it  will  be  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half  from  conjunc¬ 
tion  to  conjundion.  And  thus  the  wire  a  drifts  over 
one  day  of  the  moon’s  age  on  the  fun-plate  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  phafes  of  the  moon  for  every  day  of 
her  age  may  be  feen  through  a  round  hole  tn  in  the 
moon-plate :  thus  at  conjundion  or  new-moon,  the 
whole  fpace  feen  through  m  is  black  ;  at  oppofiiion  or 
full  moon  this  fpace  is  white ;  at  either  quadrature 
half  black  and  half  white ;  and  at  every  polition  the 
white  part  refembles  the  vifible  part  of  the  moon  for 
every  day  of  her  age.  The  black-Ihaded  fpace  N  fY  l 
(fig.  8.)  on  the  fun-plate  ferves  for  thefe  appearances,  p- 
N  reprefents  the  new  moon,  F  the  full  moon,  and  f 
her  firft  quarter,  and  /  her  laft  quarter,  &c.  The 
wheel- work  and  tide- work  of  this  clock  are  repre- 
fented  in  fig.  9.  A  and  Bare  two  wheels  of  equal  D’g.  t> 
diameters  ;  A  has  fifty -feven  teeth,  with  a  hollow  axis 
that  paffes  through  the  dial  of  the  clock,  and  carries 
the  fun-plate  with  the  fun  S.  B  has  fifty-nine  teeth, 
with  a  folid  fpindle  for  its  axis,  which  turns  within  the 
hollow  axis  of  A,  and  carries  the  moon-plate  with  the 
moon  M  :  both  wheels  are  turned  round  by  a  pinion 
C  of  nineteen  leaves,  and  this  pinion  is  turned  round 
by  the  common  clock-work  in  eight  hours  ;  and  as 
nineteen  is  the  third  part  of  fifty-feven,  the  wheel  A 
will  go  round  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  the  wheel  B 
in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half ;  fifty- 
feven  being  to  twenty-four  as  fifty-nine  to  twenty-four 
horns  fifty  minutes  and  a  half  very  nearly.  On  the 
back  of  the  wheel  B  is  fixed  an  elliptical  ring  D,  which, 
in  its  revolution,  raifes  and  lets  down  a  lever  EF,  whofe 
centre  of  motion  is  on  a  pin  at  F ;  and  this,  by  the  up- 
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(.Hock,  right  bar  G,  raifes  and  lets  down  the  tide-plate  H 
twice  in  the  time  of  the  moon’s  revolving  from  the  me¬ 
ridian  to  the  meridian  again  :  this  plate  moves  between 
four  rollers  R,  R,  R,  R.  A  clock  of  this  kind  was 
adapted  by  Mr  Fergufon  to  the  movement  of  an  old 
watch  :  the  great  wheel  of  a  watch  goes  round  in  four 
hours  ;  on  the  axis  of  this  he  fixed  a  wheel  of  twenty 
teeth,  to  turn  a  wheel  of  forty  teeth  on  the  axis  of  the 
•pinion  C  ;  by  which  means  that  pinion  was  turned 
round  in  eight  hours,  the  wheel  A  in  twenty-four,  and 
the  wheel  B  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a 
half. 

To  this  article  we  (hall  fubjoin  a  brief  account  of 
two  curious  contrivances.  The  firft,  for  giving  motion 
to  the  parts  of  a  clock  by  making  it  to  defcend  along 
an  inclined  plane,  is  the  invention  of  Mr  Maurice 
Wheeler  ;  the  clock  itfelf  was  formerly  feen  in  Don 
Saltero’s  coffee-houfe  at  Chelfea.  DE,  fig.  10.  is  the 
Plate  inclined  plane  on  which  the  clock  ABC  defcends  ; 

4CX.LV HI.  this  confifts  externally  of  a  hoop  about  an  inch  broad, 
*©•  and  two  fides  or  plates  (landing  out  beyond  the  hoop 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  round,  with  indented 
edges;  that  the  clock  may  not  Aide,  but  turn  round 
whilit  it  moves  down.  One  of  thefe  plates  is  infcribed 
with  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  pafs  fuccefiively 

Fig.  11.  under  the  index  LP,  fig.  11.  which  is  always  in  a  pofi- 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  (hows  the  hour 
on  the  top  of  the  machine  :  for  this  reafon  the  lower 
part  of  the  index,  or  HL,  is  heavieft,  that  it  may  pre¬ 
ponderate  the  other  HP,  and  always  keep  it  pendu¬ 
lous,  with  its  point  to  the  vertical  hour,  as  the  move¬ 
ment  goes  on.  Xnftead  of  this  index,  an  image  may 
be  fixed  for  ornament  on  the  axis  g,  which  with  an 
eredled  finger  performs  the  office  of  an  index.  In  or¬ 
der  to  defcribe  the  internal  part  or  mechanifm  of  this 
clock,  let  LETQ  be  the  external  circumference  of 
the  hoop,  and  ff  the  fame  plate,  on  which  is  placed 
the  train  of  wheel  work  1,  2,  3,  4,  which  is  much  the 
fame  as  in  other  clocks,  and  is  governed  by  a  balance 
and  regulator  as  in  them.  But  there  is  no  need  of  a 
fpring  and  fufee  in  this  clock  :  their  effe&s  being 
otherwife  anfwered  as  we  (hall  fee.  In  this  machine 
the  great  wheel  of  1  is  placed  in  the  centre,  or  upon  the 
axis  of  the  movement,  and  the  other  wheels  and  parts 
towards  one  fide,  which  would  therefore  prove  a  bias 
to  the  body  of  the  clock,  and  caufe  it  to  move,  even 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  for  fome  (hort  difiance  :  this 
makes  it  neceffary  to  fix  a  thin  plate  ©f  lead  at  C,  on 
the  oppofite  part  of  the  hoop,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  movement.  This  being  done,  the  machine  will 
abide  at  reft  in  any  pofition  on  the  horizontal  plane 
HH  •,  but  if  that  plane  be  changed  into  the  inclined 
plane  DE,  it  will  touch  it  in  the  point  D  •,  but  it 
cannot  reft  there,  becaufe  the  centre  of  gravity  at  M 
a&ing  in  the  dire&ion  MI,  and  the  point  T  having 
nothing  to  fupport  it,  muft  continually  defcend,  and 
carry  the  body  down  the  plane.  But  now  if  any 
weight  P  be  fixed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  machine, 
fuch  as  (hall  remove  the  centre  of  gravity  from  M  to 
the  point  V  in  the  line  LD  which  pafles  through  the 
point  D,  it  will  then  reft:  upon  the  inclined  plane,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  rolling  cylinder.  If  this  weight 
P  be  fuppofed  not  fixed,  but  fufptnded  at  the  end  of 
an  arm,  or  ve6Hs,  which  arm  or  lever  is  at  the  fame 
lime  faftened  to  a  centrical  wheel  1,  moving  on  the  axis 


M  of  the  machine,  which  wheel  by  its  teeth  fhall  com¬ 
municate  with  the  train  of  wheels,  Sec.  on  the  other 
fide,  and  the  power  of  the  weight  be  juft  equal  to  the 
fri&ion  or  refiltance  of  the  train,  it  will  remain  motion- 
lefs  as  it  did  before  when  it  was  fixed  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  clock  alfo  will  be  at  reft  on  the  inclined 
plane.  But  fuppofing  the  power  of  the  weight  P  to 
be  fu  peri  or  to  the  refiftance  of  the  train,  it  will  then 
put  it  into  motion,  and  of  courfe  the  clock  likewife  j 
which  will  then  commence  a  motion  down  the  plane  ; 
while  the  weight  P,  its  ve£tis  PM,  and  ^the  wheel  I, 
all  conftantly  retain  the  fame  pofition  which  they  have 
at  firft  when  the  clock  begins  to  move.  Hence  it  is 
eafy  to  underftand,  that  the  weight  P  may  have  fuch 
an  intrinfic  gravity  as  (hall  caufe  it  to  aft  upon  the 
train  with  any  required  force,  fo  as  to  produce  a  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  machine  of  any  required  velocity  ;  fuch,  for 
inftance,  as  (hall  carry  it  once  round  in  twenty-four 
hours  :  then,  if  the  diameters  of  the  plates  ABC  be 
four  inches,  it  will  defcribe  the  length  of  their  circum¬ 
ference,  viz.  1256  inches,  in  one  natural  day;  and 
therefore,  if  the  plane  be  of  a  fufficient  breadth,  fuch 
a  clock  may  go  feveral  days,  and  would  furnifh  a 
perpetual  motion,  if  the  plane  were  infinitely  ex¬ 
tended.  Let  SD  be  drawn  through  M  perpendicular 
to  the  inclined  plane  in  the  point  D  ;  alfo  let  LD  be 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line  HH,  palling 
through  D  ;  then  is  the  angle  HDE=r LDSrrDMT  5 
whence  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  angle  of  the 
plane’s  elevation  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  arch  DT  ; 
and  confequently  the  further  will  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  be  removed  from  M  5  therefore  the  power 
of  P  will  be  augmented,  and  of  courfe  the  motion  of 
the  whole  machine  accelerated.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
by  duly  adjufting  the  intrinfic  weight  of  P,  at  firft  to 
produce  a  motion  fhowing  the  mean  time  as  near  as 
pofliblc,  the  time  may  be  afterwards  corrected,  or  the 
clock  made  to  go  fafter  or  flower  by  railing  or  depref- 
fing  the  plane,  by  means  of  the  ferew  at  S.  The  an¬ 
gle  to  which  the  plane  is  firft  raifed  is  about  ten  de¬ 
grees.  The  marquis  of  Worcefter  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
contrived  a  watch  that  moved  on  a  declivity.  See 
farther  Phil,  Tratif.  Ahr .  vol.  i.  p.  468,  &c.  or  N° 
i6r. 

The  other  contrivance  is  that  of  M.  de  Gennes  for 
making  a  clock  afeend  on  an  inclined  plane.  To  this 
end  let  ABC  (fig.  12.)  be  the  machine  on  the  inclined] 
plane  EDE,  and  let  it  be  kept  at  reft:  upon  it,  or  in 
equilibrio  by  the  weight  P  at  the  end  of  the  level  PM. 
The  circular  area  CF  is  one  end  of  a  fpring  barrel  in 
the  middle  of  the  movement,  in  which  is  included  a 
fpring  as  in  a  common  watch.  To  this  end  of  the 
barrel  the  arm  or  lever  PM  is  fixed  upon  the  centre  M  ; 
and  thus,  when  the  clock  is  wound  up,  the  fpring 
moves  the  barrel,  and  therefore  the  lever  arid  weight  F 
in  the  fituation  PM.  In  doing  this,  the  centre  ©f 
gravity  is  conftantly  removed  farther  from  the  centre 
of  the  machine,  and  therefore  it  muft  determine  the 
clock  to  move  upwards,  which  it  will  continue  to  do 
as  long  as  the  fpring  is  unbending  itfelf ;  and  thus  the 
weight  and  its  lever  PM  will  preferve  the  fituation  they 
firft  have,  and  to  do  the  office  of  a  chain  and  fufee. 
Phil.  Trnnf.  N°  T40.  or  Abridg.  vol.  i.  p.  467. 

By  ft  at.  9  and  10  W.  III.  cap.  28.  $  2.  no  perfon 
fhall  export,  or  endeavour  to  export  out  of  this  king¬ 
dom* 
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Slock. 


dom,  any  outward  or  inward  box-cafe  or  dial-plate,  of 
’  gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  other  metal,  for  clock  or  watch, 
without  the  movement  in  or  with  every  fueh  box,  &c. 
made  up  fit  for  ufe,  with  the  maker’s  name  engraven 
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thereon  ;  nor  dull  any  perfon  make  up  any  clock 


or 


Plate 


watch  without  putting  his  name  and  place  of  abode 
or  freedom,  and  no  other  name  or  place,  on  every 
clock  or  watch  ;  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  every  fuch 
box,  cafe,  and  dial-plate,  clock  and  watch,  not  made 
up  and  engraven  as  aforefaid  ;  and  2ol.  one  moiety 
to  the  king,  the  other  to  thofe  that  fliall  fue  for  the 
fame. 

Clocks,  Portable,  or  Pocket ,  commonly  denominated 
Watches .  See  the  article  Watch. 

CLOCK-Work,  properly  fo  called,  is  that  part  of  the 
movement  which  ftrikes  the  hours,  &c.  on  a  bell  ;  in 
contradiftinaion  to  that  part  of  the  movement  of  a 
clock  or  watch  which  is  defigned  to  meafure  and  ex¬ 
hibit  the  time  on  a  dial-plate,  and  which  is  termed 
Watch-work . 

I.  Of  the  Clock  part.  The  wheels  compofing  this 
CLVtlL  part  are  :  The  great  or  firft  wheel  H,  which  is  moved 
by  the  weight  or  fpring  at  the  barrel  G  :  in  fixteen  or 
thirty-hour  clocks,  this  has  ufually  pins,  and  is  called 
the  pin-wheel;  in  eight-day  pieces,  the  fecond  wheel 
I  is  commonly  the  pin-wheel,  or  ftriking  wheel,  which 
is  moved  by  the  former.  Next  the  ftriking  wheel  is 
the  detent-wheel,  or  hoop-wheel  K,  having  a  hoop 
almoft  round  it,  wherein  is  a  vacancy  at  which  the 
clock  locks.  .The  next  is  the  third  or  fourth  wheel,, 
according  to  its  diftance  from  the  firft,  called  the  warn - 
ing -wheel  L.  The  laft  is  the  flying  pinion  £),  with  a 
fly  or  fan,  to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity  of 
the  clock’s  motion.  To  thefe  muft  be  added  the  pi¬ 
nion  of  report,  which  drives  round  the  locking-wheel, 
called  alfo  the  count-wheel ;  ordinarily  with  eleven 
notches  in  it,  unequally  diftant,  to  make  the  clock  ftrike 
the  hours. 

Befides  the  wheels,  to  the  clock  part  belongs  the 
rafh  or  ratch  ;  a  kind  of  wheel  with  twelve  large  fangs, 
running  concentrical  to  the  dial-wheel,  and,  fervinp  to 
lift  up  the  detents  every  hour,  and  make  the  clock 
ftrike  :  the  detents  or  flops,  which  being  lifted  up 
and  let  fall,  lock  and  unlock  the  clock  in  ftriking 
the  hammer,  as  S,  which  ftrikes  the  bell  R;  the  ham* 
mer-tails,  as  T,  by  which  the  ftriking  pins  draw  back 
the  hammers  ;  latches,  whereby  the  work  is  lifted  up 
and  unlocked  ;  and  lifting-pieces,  as  P,  which  lift  up 
and  unlock  the  detents. 

1  he  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a  piece 
of  clock-work  having  fomething  in  it  very  entertain- 
ing,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  eafy  and  ufeful,  we 
(hall  give  our  readers  the  rules  relating  thereto  :  1.  Re¬ 
gard  here  needs  only  be  had  to  the  counting-wheel, 
ftriking-wheel,  and  detent-wheel,  which  move  round 
m  this  proportion  :  the  court-wheel  commonly  goes 
round  once  in  x  2  or  24  hours  ;  the  detent-wheel  moves 
round  every  ftroke  the  clock  ftrikes,  or  fometimes  but 
once  in  tvvo  ftrokes  :  wherefore  it  follows,  that,  2. 
As  many  pins  as  are  in  the  pin-wheel,  fo  many  turns 
hath  the  detent-wheel  in  one  turn  of  the  pin- wheel  * 
or,  which  is  the  fame,  the  pins  of  the  pin-wheel  are 
the  quotients  of  that  wheel  divided  by  the  pinion  of 
the  detent-wheel.  But  if  the  detent-whee  l  moves  but 
-ence  round  in  two  ftrokes  of  the  clock,  then  the  faid 


quotient  is  but  half  the  number  of  pins.  3.  As  many 
turns  of  the  pin-wheel  as  are  required  to  perform  the 
ftrokes  of  12  hours  (which  are  78),  fo  many  turns  muft 
the  pinion  of  report  have  to  turn  round  the  count-wheel 
once  *,  or  thus  the  quotient  of  78,  divided  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ftriking-pins,  ftiall  be  the  quotient  for  the  pi¬ 
nion  pf  report  and  the  count  wheel;  and  this  is  in 
cafe  the  pinion  of  report  be  fixed  to  the  arbor  of  the 
pin- wheel,  which  is  commonly  done. 

An  example  will  make  all  plain  :  The  locking-wheel 
being  48,  the  pinion  of  report  8,  the 
pin-wheel  78,  the  ftriking  pins  are  13, 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  Note  alfo,  that  78  8)  48  (  6 

divided  by  T3  gives  6,  the  quotient  of  — . - _ 

the  pinion  of  report,  As  for  the  warn¬ 
ing-wheel  and  fly-wheel,  it  matters  little 
what  numbers  they  have  ;  their  ufe  being 
only  to  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the  motion 
of  the  other  wheels. 


6)  78  (13 
6)  60  (10 
6)  48 


(  * 


The  following  rules  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  this 
calculation.  1.  To  find  how  many firokes  a  clock  Jlrikes 
in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  or  barrel :  As  the  turns  of  the 
great  wheel  or  fufee  are  to  the  days  of  the  clock’s 
continuance  ;  fo  is  the  number  of  ftrokes  in  24  hours, 
viz.  156,  to  the  ftrokes  of  one  turn  of  the  fufee. 

2.  To  find  how  many  days  a  clock  will  go  :  As  the 
ftrokes  in  24  hours  are  to  thofe  in  one  turn  of  the  fu¬ 
fee  ;  fo  are  the  turns  of  the  fufee  to  the  days  of  the 
clock’s  going. 

3.  To  find  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufee  or  barrel  1 
As  the  ftrokes  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  are  to  thofe  of 
24  hours  ;  fo  is  the  clock’s  continuance  to  the  turns  of 
the  fufee  or  great  wheel. 

4.  2  0  find  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  of  re¬ 
port  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel :  As  the  number  of 
ftrokes  in  the  clock’s  continuance  is  to  the  turns  of  the 
fufee;  fo  are  the  ftrokes  in  12  hours,  viz.  78,  to  the 
quotient  of  the  pinion  of  report  fixed  on  the  arbor  of 
the  great  wheel. 

5*  ^  0  find  the  firokes  in  the  clock's  continuance  :  As  1 2 
is  to  78  ;  fo  are  the  hours  of  the  clock’s  continuance  to 
the  number  of  ftrokes  in  that  time. 

By  means  of  the  following  table,  clocks  and 
watches  may  be  fo  regulated  as  to  meafure  true  equal 
time. 

The  ftars  make  366 revolutions  from 
any  point  of  the  compafs  to  the  fame 
point  again  in  365  days  and  one 
minute  ;  and  therefore  they  gain  a 
365th  of  a  revolution  every  24  hours 
of  mean  folar  time,  near  enough  for 
regulating  any  clock  or  watch. 

This  acceleration  is  at  the  rate  of 
3  min.  55  fee.  53  thirds,  59  fourths 
in  24  hours  ;  or  in  the  neareft  round 
numbers,  3  minutes,  56  feconds;  by 
which  quantity  of  time  every  ftar 
comes  round  fooner  than  it  did  on  the 
day  before. 

Therefore  if  you  mark  the  precife 
moment  ftiown  by  a  clock  or  watch 
when  any  ftarvanifties  behind  a  chim¬ 
ney,  or  any  other  obje<R,  as  feen 
through  a  fmall  hole  in  a  thin  plate 
of  metal,  fixed  in  a  window-ftiuttcr  ; 
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and  do  this  for  feveral  nights  fuccef- 
fively  (as  fuppofe  twenty)  ;  if,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  ftar  vanifhes  as 
much  fooner  than  it  did  the  firft  night, 
by  the  clock,  as  anfwers  to  the  time 
denoted  in  the  table  for  fo  many  days, 
the  clock  goes  true  ;  otherwise  not. 
If  the  difference  between  the  clock 
and  ftar  be  lefs  than  the  table  (hows, 
the  clock  goes  too  faft  ;  if  greater, 
it  goes  too  flow  \  and  muft  be  re¬ 
gulated  accordingly,  by  letting  down 
or  railing  up  the  ball  of  the  pendulum, 
by  little  and  little,  by  turning  the 
fcrew-nut  under  the  ball,  till  you  find 
it  keeps  true  equal  time. 

Thus  fuppofing  the  ftar  ihould  difappear  behind  a 
chimney,  any  night  when  it  is  XII.  by  the  clock  ; 
and  that,  on  the  20th  night  afterward,  the  fame  ftar 
fhould  difappear  when  the  time  is  41  minutes  22  fe- 
conds  paft  X,  by  the  clock  ;  which  being  fubtradled 
from  12  hours  o  min.  o  fee.  leaves  remaining  1  hour 
18  minutes  40  feconds  for  the  time  the  ftar  is  then 
Fafterthan  the  clock:  look  in  the  table,  and  againft 
20,  in  the  left  hand  column,  you  will  find  the  acce¬ 
leration  of  the  ftar  to  be  I  hour  18  min.  40  fee. 
agreeing  exa&ly  with  what  the  difference  ought  to  be 
between  the  clock  and  ftar  ;  which  (hows  that  the 
clock  meafures  true  equal  time,  and  agrees  with  the 
mean  folar  time,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

II.  Of  the  Watch  part  of  a  clock  or  watch.  This 
Is  that  part  of  the  movement  which  is  defigned  to 
ineafure  and  exhibit  the  time  on  a  dial-plate  5  in  con- 
tradiftin&ion  to  that  part  which  contributes  to  the 
jlriking  of  the  hour,  &Cc. 

The  feveral  members  of  the  watch  part  are,  1.  The 
balance,  confifting  of  the  rim,  which  is  its  circular  part  •, 
-and  the  verge,  which  is  its  fpindle  ;  to  which  belong 
two  palettes  or  leaves,  that  play  in  the  teeth  of  the 
.crown-wheel.  2.  The  potence,  or  pottance,  which 
Is  the  ftrong  ftud  in  pocket  watches,  whereon  the  lower 
pivot  of  the  verge  plays,  and  in  the  middle  of  which 
one  pivot  of  the  balance  wheel  plays  ;  the  bottom  of 
the  pottance  is  called  the  foot,  the  middle  part  the 
nofe,  and  the  upper  part  the  fhoulder.  3.  The  cock, 
which  is  the  piece  covering  the  balance.  4,  The  re¬ 
gulator,  or  pendulum  fpring,  which  is  the  fmall  fpring, 
in  the  new  pocket-watches,  underneath  the  balance. 
5.  The  pendulum  (fig.  13.)  ;  whofe  parts  are,  the  verge 
.v,  palettes  5,  5,  cocks  yyy ,  the  rod,  the  fork,  the 
flatt  2,  the  bob  or  great  ball  3,  and  the  corre&or  or 
regulator,  4,  being  a  contrivance  of  Dr  Derham  for 
bringing  the  pendulum  to  its  nice  vibrations.  6.  7' he 
wheels,  which  are  the  crown  wheel  F  in  pocket- 
pieces,  and  fwing- wheel  in  pendulums;  ferving  to 
.drive  the  balance  or  pendulum.  7.  The  contrate- wheel 
E,  which  is  that  next  the  crown-wheel,  &:c.  and 
whofe  teeth  and  hoop  lie  contrary  to  thofe  of  other 
wheels  ;  whence  the  name.  8.  The  great,  or  firft 
wheel  C  ;  which  is  that  the  fufee  B,  &c.  immediately 
drives,  by  means  of  the  chain  or  ftring  of  the  fpring- 
box  or  barrel  A  ;  after  which  are  the  fecond  wheel 
D,  third  wheel,  &c.  Laftlv,  between  the  frame  and 
dial-plate,  is  the  pinion  of  report,  which  Js  that  fixed 


on  the  arbor  of  the  great  wheel  ;  and  ferves  to  drive 
the  dial- wheel,  as  that  ferves  to  carry  the  hand. 

For  the  illuftration  of  this  part  of  the  work  which  lies 
concealed,  let  ABC  (fig..T4.)  rep  re  lent  the  uppermoftFi 
'fide  of  the  frame-plate,  as  it  appears  when  detached 
from  the  dial-plate  :  the  middle  of  this  plate  is  perforated 
with  a  hole,  receiving  that  end  of  the  arbor  of  the 
centre  wheel  which  carries  the  minute  hand  ;  near 
the  plate  is  fixed  the  pinion  of  report  a  b  of  10  teeth  ; 
this  drives  a  wheel  c  d  of  40  teeth  ;  this  wheel  carries 
a  pinion  ef  of  12  teeth  ;  and  this  again  drives  a  wheel 
g  h  with  36  teeth. 

As  in  the  body  of  the  watch  the  wheels  every¬ 
where  divide  the  pinions  \  here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pinions  divide  the  wheels,  and  by  that  means  dimi- 
nilh  the  motion,  which  is  here  neceflary  ;  for  the  hour 
hand,  which  is  carried  on  a  focket  fixed  on  the  wheel 
& Jl\  1S  required  to  move  but  once  round,  while  the 
.pinion  a  b  moves  twelve  times  round.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  motion  of  the  wheel  c  d  is  of  the  pinion  a  b. 
Again,  while  the  wheel  c  d ,  or  the  pinion  e  f  goes 
once  round,  it  turns  the  wheel  g  h  but  y  part  round  ; 
confequently  the  motion  of  g  h  is  but  |  of  \  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  b  ;  but  y  of  is  ;  1.  e .  the  hour-wheel  g  k 
moves  once  round  in  the  time  that  the  pinion  of  re¬ 
port,  on  the  arbor  of  the  centre  of  the  minute  wheel, 
makes  1 2  revolutions,  as  required.  Hence  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  that  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  which  fhows  the 
time  may  be  eafily  underftood. 

1  be  cylinder  A  (fig,  13.)  put  into  motion  by  * 
weight  or  inclofed  fpring  moves  the  fufee  B,  and  the 
great  wheel  C,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  the  line  or  cord 
that  goes  round  each,  and  anfwers  to  the  chain  of  % 
watch. 

The  method  of  calculation  is  eafily  underftood  by 
the  fequel  of  this  article  ;  for,  fuppofe  the  great  wheel 
C  goes  round  once  in  12  hours,  then  if  it  be  a  royal 
pendulum  clock,  vibrating  feconds,  we  have  60  X  60  X  1 2 
=  43  200  feconds  or  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  great 
wheel.  But  becaufe  there  are  60  fwings  or  feconds 
in  one  minute,  and  the  feconds  are  fhown  by  an  index 
on  the  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  fwing-wheel,  which  in 
thofe  clocks  is  in  an  horizontal  polition  ;  therefore  it 
is  neceflary  that  the  fwing-wheel  F fhould  have  30  teeth  ; 
whence  iffiPa:  7 20,  the  number  to  be  broken  into 

quotients  tor  finding  the  number  of  teeth  for  the  other 
wheels  and  pinions. 

In  fpring-clocks,  the  difpofition  of  the  wheels  in 
the  watch  part  is  fuch  as  is  here  reprefented  in  the  fi¬ 
gure,  where  the  crown-wheel  F  is  in  an  horizontal  pe¬ 
tition  ;  the  feconds  not  being  fhown  there  by  an  index, 
as  is  done  in  the  large  pendulum  clocks.  Whence  in 
thefe  clocks  the  wheels  are  difpofed  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  15.  where  Cis  the  great  wheel, p- 
and  D  the  centre  or  minute  wheel,  as  before  :  but 
the  contrate  wheel  E  is  placed  on  one  fide,  and  F  the 
fwing-wheel  is  placed  with  its  centre  in  the  fame  per¬ 
pendicular  line  GH  with  the  minute-wheel,  and  with 
its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  as  are  all  the 
others.  Thus  the  minute  and  hour  hands  turn  on 
the  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  minute  wheel  at  a ,  and 
the  fecond  hand  on  the  arbor  of  the  fwintr- wheel 
at  b. 

Theory  and  calculation  of  the  Watch-part  7  as  laid  down 

by 
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-Y— ''  evident,  may  be  performed  either  by  one  wheel  and 
one  pinion,  or  many  wheels  and  many  pinions ;  pro¬ 
vided  the  number  of  turns  of  all  the  wheels  bear  the 
proportion  to  all  the  pinions  which  that  one  wheel 
bears  to  its  pinion  :  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  if 
the  number  produced  by  multiplying  all  the  wheels 
together  be  to  the  number  produced  by  multiplying 
all  the  pinions  together,  as  that  one  wheel  to  that 
one  pinion.  Thus,  fuppofe  you  had  occafion  for  a 
wheel  of  1440  teeth,  and  a  pinion  of  28  leaves  ; 
you  make  it  into  three  wheels  of  36,  8,  and  5,  and 
three  pinions  ol  4,  7,  and  1.  For  the  three  wheels, 
36,  8,  and  5,  multiplied  together,  give  1440  for  the 
wheels,  and  the  three  pinions,  4,  7,  and  1,  multiplied 
together,  give  28  for  the  pinions.  Add,  that  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  in  what  order  the  wheels  and  pinions  aie  fet, 
or  which  pinion  runs  in  which  wheel  ;  only  for  con¬ 
venience  fake,  the  biggeft  numbers  are  commonly  put 
to  drive  the  reft. 

2.  Two  wheels  and  pinions  of  different  numbers  may 
perform  the  fame  motion.  Thus,  a  wheel  of  36  drives 
a  pinion  of  four  ;  the  fame  as  a  wheel  of  45  a  pinion 
of  5  j  or  a  wheel  of  90  a  pinion  of  10  ;  the  turns  of 
each  being  9. 

3.  If,  in  breaking  the  train  into  parcels,  any  of 
the  quotients  ftiould  not  be  liked  ;  or  if  any  other  two 
numbers,  to  be  multiplied  together,  are  defired  to  be 
varied,  it  may  be  done  by  this  rule.  Divide  the  two 
numbers  by  any  other  two  numbers  which  will  mea¬ 
sure  them  ;  multiply  the  quotients  by  the  alternate  di- 
vifors  ;  the  produff  of  thefe  two  laft  numbers  found 
will  be  equal  to  the  produft  of  the  two  numbers  firft 
given.  Thus,  if  you  would  vary  46  times  8,  divide 
thefe  by  any  two  numbers  which  will  evenly  meafure 
them  :  fo,  36  by  4  gives  9;  and  8  by  1  gives  8  ;  now, 
by  the  rule,  9  times  1  is  9,  and  8  times  4  is  32  5  fo 
that  for  36+8,  you  have  324-9  ;  each  equal  to  288. 
If  you  divide  36  by  6,  and  8  by  2,  and  multiply  as 
before,  you  have  24 -f  1  2=36  +  8^:288. 

4*  If  a  wheel  and  pinion  fall  out  with  crofs  num¬ 
bers,  too  big  to  be  cut  in  wheels,  and  yet  not  to  be 
altered  by  thefe  rules  ;  in  feeking  for  the  pinion  of  re¬ 
port,  find  two  numbers  of  the  fame,  or  a  near  propor¬ 
tion,  by  this  rule  ;  as  either  of  the  two  given  num¬ 
bers  is  to  the  other,  fo  is  360  to  a  fourth.  Divide 
that  fourth  number,  as  alfo  360.  by  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10, 
12,  1 5,  (each  of  which  numbers  exafUy  meafures  360), 
or  by  any  of  thofe  numbers  that  bring  a  quotient  near- 
eft  to  an  integer.  As  fuppofe  you  had  147  for  the 
wheel,  and  170  for  the  pinion  ;  which  are  too  great  to 
be  cut  into  fmall  wheeb,  and  yet  cannot  be  reduced 
into  left,  as  having  no  other  common  meafure  but  unity  ; 
fay,  as  170  :  147  ::  360  :  31 1.  Or,  as  147  :  170  :: 
360  :  416.  Divide  the  fourth  number  and  360  by 
one  of  the  foregoing  numbers  ;  as  31 1  and  360  by  6, 
it  gives  52  and  60  ;  divide  them  by  8,  you  have  39 
and  45  ;  and  if  you  divide  360  and  416  by  8,  you 
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The  fame  motion,  it  is  pocket-watch),  or  a  flower  of  about  16,000  (the  train 
of  the  new  pendulum  pocket-watches),  or  any  other 
train.  Next,  refolve  on  the  number  of  turns  the  fufee 
is  intended  to  have,  and  the  number  of  hours  the 
piece  is  to  go  :  fuppofe  e.  gr.  1 2  turns,  and  to  go  30 
hours,  or  192  hours  (i.  e.  8  days),  &c.  Proceed  now 
to  find  the  beats  of  the  balance  or  pendulum  in  one 
turn  of  the  fufee ;  thus  in  numbers;  12  :  16  ::  20,000  : 
26666.  Wherefore  2 6666  are  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  or  great  wheel,  and  are  equal  to  the  quo* 
tients  of  all  the  wheels  unto  the  balance  multiplied  tow 
getber.  Now  this  number  is  to  be  broken  into  a  con¬ 
venient  parcel  of  quotients ;  which  is  to  be  done  thus  ; 
firft,  halve  the  number  of  beats,  viz.  26666,  and  you 
have  13333  ?  then  pitch  on  the  number  of  the  crown* 
wheel,  fuppofe  17:  divide  13333  by  17,  and  you  have 
784  for  the  quotient  (or  turns)  of  the  reft  of  the 
wheels  and  pinions  ;  which,  being  too  big  for  one  of 
two  quotients,  may  be  beft  broken  into  three.  Choofe 
therefore  three  numbers  ;  which,  when  multiplied  all 
together  continually,  will  come  neareft  784:  as  fup¬ 
pofe  10,  9,  and  9,  multiplied  continually,  give  810, 
which  is  fomewhat  too  much  ;  therefore  try  again  o- 
ther  numbers,  11,  9,  8:  thefe,  drawn  one  into  ano¬ 
ther  continually,  produce  792  ;  which  is  as  near  as 
can  be,  and  is  a  convenient  quotient.  Having  thus 
contrived  the  piece  from  the  great  wheel  to  the  ba¬ 
lance,  but  the  numbers  not  falling  out  exaftly,  as  you 
firft  propofed,  correct  the  work  thus:  firft  multiply  792, 
the  produft  of  all  the  quotients  pitched  upon,  by  17 
(the  notches  of  the  crown-wheel);  the  produft  ts 
13464,  which  is  half  the  number  of  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  :  Then  find  the  true  number  of  beats  in  an 
hour.  Thus,  16  :  12  ::  13464  :  10098  which  is  half 
the  beats  in  an  hour.  Then  find  what  quotient  is  to  be 
laid  upon  the  pinion  of  report  (by  the  rule  given  under 
that  word).  Thus,  16  ;  12  ::  12  :  9,  the  quotient  of 
the  piniorf  of  report.  Having  thus  found  your 
quotients,  it  is  eafy  to  determine  what  numbers  the 
wheels  (hall  have,  for  choofing  what  numbers  the  pi¬ 
nions  (hall  have,  and  multiplying  the  pinions  by  thehr 
quotients,  the  produft  is  the  number  for  . 
the  wheels.  Thus  the  number  of  the  4)  3°  (9 
pinion  of  report  is  4,  and  its  quotient  is  7  “ 

9  ;  therefore  the  number  for  the  dial-wheel  5)  55  (IX 
muft  be  4X9,  or  36:  fo  the  next  pinion  5)  45  (  9 
being  5,  its  quotient  II,  therefore  the  5)  4°  (8 
great  wheel  muft  be  5x11  =  55;  and  fo  *  * 

of  the  reft.  *7 

Such  is  the  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a 
16  hour  watch.  Which  watch  may  be  made  to  go 
longer  by  leffening  the  train,  and  altering  the  pinion 
of  report.  Suppofe  you  could  convenientlv  flacken  the 
train  to  16000;  then  fay,  As  i  16000  or  8000: 
13464  ::  12  :  20}  fb  that  this  watch  will  go  20  hours. 
Then,  for  the  pinion  of  report,  fay  (by  the  rule  given 
under  that  word),  '  “ 


Clock. 


..  as  20  :  12  ::  12  :  7.  So  that  , 

.  —  -  -  -r  -  -j  j —  i*  the  quotient  of  the  pinion  of  report.  N  ^ 

iave  45  and  5 2  oxaftiy.  Wherefore,  inftead  of  the  And  as  to  the  numbers,  the  operation  is  4)  2^  (  7 

two  numbers  147  and  170,  you  may  take  52  and  60,  the  fame  as  before,  only  the  dial- wheel - — 

or  39  and  45,  or  45  and  52,  &c.  .  is  but  28  ;  for  its  quotient  is  altered  to  7 .  5)  55  0  * 

5.  o  come  to  praftice  in  calculating  a  piece  of  If  you  would  give  numbers  to  a  watc  h  of  5)  45  (  9 

wafch- work  :  Firft  pitch  on  the  train  or  beats  of  the  about  10,000  beats  in  an  hour,  to  have  12  ^  40  (  8 

balance  in  an  hour;  as,  whether  a  fwift  one  of  about  turns  of  the  fufee,  to  go  170  hours,  and - 

20,000  beats  (the  ufual  train  of  a  common  30  hour  17  notches  in  the  crown-wheel ;  the  work  *7 

4 


15 


1 
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Clock,  lb  the  fame,  In  a  manner,  as  in  the  lafl  example  :  and 

v - ’  confequently  thus  :  as  12  :  170  ::  10000  :  141666, 

•which  fourth  number  is  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the 
fufee  ;  its  half,  70833,  being  divided  by  17,  gives 
4167  for  the  quotient  3  and  becaufe  this  number  is  too 
big  for  three  quotients,  therefore  choofe  four,  as  10, 
8,  8,  6  -f  j  whofe  produft  into  17  makes  71808,  near¬ 
ly  equal  to  half  the  true  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fu¬ 
fee.  Then  fay,  as  170  :  12  :  71808  :  5069,  which  is 
half  the  true  train  of  your  watch.  And  again,  170  : 
12  ::  I2f4#>  the  denominator  of  which  expreffes  the 
pinion  of  report,  and  the  numerator  is  the  number  of 
the  dial -wheel.  But  thefe  numbers  being  too  big  to  be 
cut  in  fmall  wheels,  they  mull  be  varied  by  the  fourth 
rule  above.  Thus  : 

As  144  :  170  ::  360  :  425  : 

Or  170  .-144  ::  360  :  305. 

24)  20  (Jf  Then  dividing  360,  and  either  of  thefe 

— — -  two  fourth  proportionals  (as  directed  by 

6)  60  (10  the  rule),  fuppofe  by  15;  you  will  have 

6)  48  (  8  -§4  or  5  then  the  numbers  of  the  whole 

5)  40  (  8  movements  will  ftand  as  in  the  margin. 

5)  33  C  bf  Such  is  the  calculation  of  ordinary 

watches,  to  fhow  the  hour  of  the  day: 

17  in  fuch  as  fhow  minutes,  and  feconds,  the 
procefs  is  thus  : 

#  I.  Having  refolved  on  the  beats  in  an  hour,  by  di¬ 
viding  the  defigned  train  by  60,  find  the  beats  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  ;  and  accordingly,  find  proper  numbers  for  the 
■crown-wheel  and  quotients,  fo  as  that  the  minute-wheel 
(hall  go  round  once  in  an  hour,  and  the  fecond  wheel 
once  in  a  minute. 

Suppofe,^  you  _  (hall  choofe  a  pendulum  of  feven 
inches,  which  vibrates  142  ftrokes  in  a  minute,  and 
8320  in  an  hour.  Half  thefe  fums  are  71,  and 
4260.  Now,  the  fir fb  work  is  to  break  this  71  into 
a  good  proportion,  which  will  fall  into  one  quotient, 
and  the  crown-wheel.  Let  the  crown-wheel  have  1 5 
notches  3  then  71,  divided  by  15,  gives  nearly  53  fo 
a  crown-wheel  of  15,  and  a  wheel  and  pinion  whofe 
quotient  is  5,  will  go  round  in  a  minute  to  carry  a 
hand  to  fhow  feconds.  For  a  hand  to  go 
8)  4°  (  5  ^und  in  an  hour  to  fhow  minutes,  becaufe 

- there  are  60  minutes  in  an  hour,  it  is  but 

15  breaking  60  into  good  quotients  (fuppofe 
10  and  6,  or  8  and  74,  &c.)  :  and  it  is 
8)  64  (  8  done.  Thus,  4260  is  broken  as  near  as 

8)  60  (  74  can  be  into  proper  numbers.  But  fince 

8)  4°  (  5  it  does  not  fall  out  exa£tly  into  the  above 

- - mentioned  numbers,  you  muft  corre&  (as 

15  before  dire£led),  and  find  the  true  number 

of  beats  in  an  hour,  by  multiplying  15  by 
5,  which  makes  75 ;  and  75  by  60  makes  4500,  which 
is  half  the  true  train.  Then  find  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee;  thus,  16  :  192  ::  4500  :  540003  which 
lafl  is  half  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee.  This 
54000  being  divided  by  4500  (the  true 

9)  108  (12  numbers  already  pitched  on),  the  quo- 

8)  64  (  8  tient  will  be  10  ;  which,  not  being  too  big 

8)  60  (  74  for  a  fingle  quotient,  needs  not  be  divided 

8)  40  (  5  into  more  :  and  the  work  will  Hand  as 

. .  in  the  margin.  As  to  the  hour-hand,  the 

1 5  great  wheel,  which  performs  only  one  re¬ 

volution  in  12  turns  of  the  minute-wheel, 


will  fhow  the  hour  ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  minute- 
wheel. 

It  is  requifite  for  thofe  who  make  nice  aflronomical 
obfervations,  to  have  watches  that  make  fome  exa6l 
number  of  beats  per  fecond,  without  any  fra&ion  ;  but 
we  feldom  find  a  watch  that  does.  As  four  beats  per 
fecond  would  be  a  very  convenient  number,  we  (hall 
here  give  the  train  for  fuch  a  watch,  which  would  (like 
mofl  others)  go,  30  hours,  but  is  to  be  wound  up  once 
in  24  hours. 

The  fufee  and  firfl  wheel  to  go  round  in  four  hours. 
This  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  it  turns  a  pinion  of  12 
leaves,  on  whofe  axis  is  the  fecond  wheel,  which  goes 
round  in  one  hour,  and  carries  the  minute-hand.  This 
wheel  has  60  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion  of  10  leaves  3 
on  wliofe  axis  is  the  third  wheel  of  60  teeth,  turning 
a  pinion  of  6  leaves ;  on  whofe  axis  is  the  fourth  (or 
contrate)  wheel,  turning  round  in  a  minute,  and  car¬ 
rying  the  fmall  hand  that  fhows  the  feconds,  on  a 
fmall  circle  on  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  60  parts  : 
this  contrate  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion 
of  6  leaves  ;  on  whofe  axis  is  the  crown  or  balance- 
wheel  of  15  teeth,  which  makes  30  beats  in  each  revo¬ 
lution. 

The  crown-wheel  goes  480  times  round  in  an  hour, 
and  30  times  480  make  14400,  the  number  of  beats 
in  an  hour.  But  one  hour  contains  3600  feconds  3  and 
14400  divided  by  3600  quotes  4,  the  required  number 
of  beats  in  a  fecond. 

The  fufee  mull  have  7-J  turns,  to  let  the  chain  go  fe 
many  times  round  it.  Then,  as  1  turn  is  to  4  hours, 
fo  is  7J  turns  to  30  hours,  the  time  the  watch  would 
go  after  it  is  wound  up. 

See  further  the  articles  Movement,  Turn,  &c» 
And  for  the  hidory  and  particular  conflru&ion  of 
Watches ,  properly  fo  called,  fee  the  article  Watch. 

CLOD  I A  LEX,  de  Cypro ,  was  enacled  by  the  tri¬ 
bune  Clodius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  607,  to  reduce  Cy¬ 
prus  into  a  Roman  province,  and  expofe  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  to  fale  in  his  regal  ornaments.  It  em¬ 
powered  Cato  to  go  with  the  prastore^n  power  and 
fee  the  au£lion  of  the  king’s  goods,  and  commiffion- 
ed  him  to  return  the  money  to  Rome.  Another,  de 
Magijlratihus ,  695,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  for¬ 
bade  the  cenfors  to  put  a  fligma  or  mark  of  infamy 
upon  any  perfon  who  had  not  been  a£lually  accufed 
and  condemned  by  both  the  cenfors.  Another,  de  Re - 
ligione ,  by  the  fame,  696,  to  deprive  the  pried  of  Cy* 
bele,  a  native  of  Peflinuns,  of  his  office,  and  confer  the 
priedhood  upon  Brotigonus,  a  Gallogrecian.  Ano¬ 
ther,  dc  Provinces,  695,  which  nominated  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Perfia,  to  the  conful 
Gabinus,  and  Achaia,  ThefTaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleague  Pifo,  with  proconfular  power.  It 
empowered  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
march  from  the  public  treafury.  Another,  695,  which 
required  the  fame  didribubtion  of  corn  among  the 
people  gratis,  as  had  been  given  them  before  at  fix 
afTes  and  a  triens  the  bufhel.  Another,  695,  by  the 
fame,  de  Judiciis .  It  called  to  an  account  fuch  as 
bad  executed  a  Roman  citizen  without  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  people  and  all  the  formalities  of  a  trial. 
Another,  by  the  fame,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
appearances  of  the  heavens  while  any  affair  was  be¬ 
fore 
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the  people.  Another,  to  make  the 


DJoifter. 


Coma  fore  tne  people.  Another,  to  make  the  power 

the  tribunes  free  in  making  and  propofing  laws. 
Another,  to  re-eftablifh  the  companies  of  artifts  which 
had  been  inftituted  by  Nuraa,  but  fince  his  time  abo- 
Jifhed. 

CLODIUS,  Publius,  a  Roman  defcended  of  an 
illuftrious  family.  He  made  himfelf  famous  for  his  li- 
centioufnefs,  avarice,  and  ambition.  He  committed 
inceft  with  his  three  fillers,  and  introduced  himfelf  in 
women’s  clothes  into  the  houfe  of  Julius  Caffar,  whilll 
Pompeia,  Caefar’s  wife,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
was  celebrating  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man 
was  permitted  to  appear.  He  was  accufed  for  this 
violation  of  human  and  divine  laws;  but  he  made  him- 
felf.  tribune,  and  by  that  means  fcreened  himfelf  from 
juftice.  He  defcended  from  a  patrician  into  a  ple¬ 
beian  family  to  become  a  tribune.  He  was  fuch  an 
enemy  to  Cato,  that  he  made  him  go  with  praetorian 
power,  in  an  expedition  againfl  Ptolemy  king  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  that  by  the  difficulty  of  the  campaign  he  might 
ruin  his  reputation,  and  deftroy  his  interefl  at  Rome 
during  his  abfence.  Cato,  however,  by  his  uncommon 
fuccefs,  fruftrated  the  defigns  of  Clodius.  He  was  alfo 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicero,  and  by  his  influence  he 
baniffied  him  from  Rome,  partly  on  pretence  that  he 
had  punifhed  with  death  and  without  trial  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Catiline.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Ci¬ 
cero’s  houfe,  which  he  burnt,  and  fet  all  his  goods  to 
fale  ;  which,  however,  to  his  great  mortification,  no 
one  offered  to  buy..  In  fpite  of  Clodius,  Cicero  was 
recalled,  and  all  his  goods  reftored  to  him.  Clodius 
was  fome  time  after  murdered  by  Milo,  whofe  defence 
Cicero  took  upon  himfelf. 

CLOGHER,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of  Ulfter.  It  fent 
two  members  to  the  Irifli  parliament.  In  a  very  early 
age  an  abbey  of  regular  canons,  dedicated  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  was  founded  here.  St  Patrick  is  faid  to 
have,  prefided  over  the  church  of  Clogher  ;  and  having 
•appointed  St  Kertenn  to  be  his  fucceffor,  he  refigned 
this  government,  and  went  to  Armagh,  where  he  found¬ 
ed  his  celebrated  abbey.  On  the  20th  of  April  1396, 
a  dreadful  fire  burnt  to  the  ground  the  church,  the 
two  chapels,  the  abbey,  the  court  of  the  bifliops,  and 
thirty-two  other  buildings,  with  all  the  facerdotal  ved- 
ments,  utenfils,  &c.  belonging  to  the  biffiop’s  chapter 
and.  church.  In  the  year  1610,  on  the  24th  of  July 
whilft  George  Montgomery  was  biffiop  of  Clogher, 
King  James  annexed  this  abbey  and  its  revenues  to 
that  fee.  The  fee  (valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  350I. 
per  annum  by  extent  returned  15th  James  I.)  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  worth  4000I.  annually.  W.  Long.  6.  qo. 

N.  Lat,  54.  30. 

CLOISTER  (Claujirumf  a  habitation  furrounded 
with  walls,  and  inhabited  by  canons  or  religious,  &c. 

In  a  more  general  fenfe,  cloifier  is  ufed  for  a  mona- 
Rery  of  religious,  of  either  fex.  In  a  more  redrain¬ 
ed  fenfe,  cloifter  is  ufed  for  the  principal  part  of  a  re¬ 
gular  monaftery,  confiding  of  a  fquare  built  around  ; 
ordinarily  between  the  church,  the  chapter-houfe,  and 
the.  refe£lory  ;  and  over  which  is  the  dormitory.  The 
cloifters  ferved  for  feveral  purpofes  in  the  ancient  mo- 
nafte  Petrus  Blefenfis  obferves  that  it  was  here 
the  monks  held  their  ledlures  :  the  le<Rure  of  morali¬ 
ty  at  the  north  fide,  next  the  church  :  the  fchool  on 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I, 
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of  the  wed,  and  the  chapter  on  the  ead  ;  fpiritual  medi-  cloifter 
tation,  &c.  being  referved  for  the  church.  Lanfranc  |j 
obferves,  that  the  proper  ufe  of  the  cloider  was  for  Clofe-haui- 
the  monks  to  meet  in,  and  converfe  together,  at  cer-  et*’ 
tain  hours  of  the  day.  1  J 

ihe  form  of  the  cloider  was  fquare  ;  and  it  had  its 
name  claujtrwn,  from  cl  undo,  «  I  {hut  or  clofe  as 
being  inclofed  on  its  four  fides  with  buildings.  Hence 
in  architecture,  a  building  is  dill  faid  to  be  in  form  of 
a  cloider,  when  there  are  buildings  on  each  of  the  four 
fides  of  the  court. 

CLONMELL,  the  affize  town  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary  in  Ireland,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Suir,  hath 
a  barrack  for  two  troops  of  horfe,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  lccorder,  bailiffs,  and  town-clerk.  I  lie  river 
is  navigable  from  this  town  to  Carriek  and  Waterford  ; 
and  there  is  fome  trade  carried  on  here  in  the  woollen 
branch,  particularly  by  the  Quakers,  who  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  this  neighbourhood.  Near  this  place  is  a 
fpring  of  Spa  water,  that  iffues  from  the  fide  of  a 
rifing  ground,  and  is  overlooked  by  a  pretty  deep 
hill,  on  that  fide  of  the  river  Suir,  which  is  in  the 
county  . of  Waterford.  The  cures  performed  by  drink¬ 
ing  this  water  in  the  feurvy,  and  other  chronic  di- 
dempers,  drew  thither,  fome  years  ago,  a  great  re¬ 
fort  of  people  ;  but  fafhion,  which  reigns  with  an  ab- 
folute  authority,  has  brought  other  waters  of  late  into 
higher  credit.  It  was  in  this  town  that  the  celebrated 
and  reverend  Laurence  Sterne  was  born,  on  the  24th 
of  November  1713.  The  town  confids  of  four  crofs 
dreets,  and  has  a  fpacious  bridge  of  20  arches  over 
the  river  Suir  ;  the  market-houle  is  drong  and  well 
built,  and  there  is  a  cliarter-fchool  here  for  forty  chil¬ 
dren,  to  which  the  late  John  Dawfon,  Efq.  and  Sir 
Charles  Moore,  Bart,  were  confiderable  benefa&ors, 

A  Dominican,  friary  was  founded  at  Clonmell,  in 
1269,  ar,d  dedicated  to  St  Dominick.  In  the  fame 
year  Otho  de  Grandifon  erefled  one  of  the  mod  mag¬ 
nificent  in  Ireland.  In  it  was  kept  an  image  of  St 
Francis,  refpe&ing  the  miracles  wrought  by  which 
many  marvellous  dories  are  circulated.  This  town  is 
very  ancient,  being  built  before  the  invafion  of  the 
Danes  :  it  was  formerly  defended  by  a  fquare  wall. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  who  found  more  refidance  from  this 
place  than  any  other  of  his  conqueds  in  the  kingdom, 
demoliffied  the  cadles  and  fortifications,  of  which  now 
only  the  ruins  remain  :  the  chief  Gothic  church  here 
is  dill  kept  in  good  repair.  W.  Long.  7.  27.  N.  Lat 
54-  14- 

CLOSE,  in  Heraldry.  When  any  bird  is  drawn  in 
a.  coat  of  arms  with  its  wings  clofe  down  about  it, 

(i.  e.  not  difplayed),  and  in  a  danding  podure,  they 
blazon  it  by  this  word  clofe  ;  but  if  it  be  flying,  they 
call  it  Volant.  See  Volant. 

Close,  in  Mufc.  See  Cadence. 

CLOSE-Hauled ,  in  Navigation ,  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  or  trim  of  a  (hip’s  fails  when  {he  endeavours  to 
make  a  progrefs  in  the  neared  direftion  poffible  to¬ 
wards  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  In  this  manner  of  failing,  the  keel  commonly 
makes  an  angle  of  fix  points  with  the  line  of  the  wind"; 
but  {loops  and  fome  other  fmall  veffels  are  faid  to  fail 
almod  a  point  nearer.  All  vefiels,  however,  are  dip¬ 
ped  to  make  nearly  a  point  of  leeway  when  clofe- 
hauled,  even  when  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
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Clofe-  failing  breeze  and  fmooth  water.  The  angle  of  lee- 
hauled  way,  however,  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
Cloth  ^ie  a°d  ^ea*  t^1*s  difpofition  of  the  fails, 

*  ....  — /  t  they  are  all  extended  fidewife  on  the  (hip,  fo  that  the 
wind  as  it  crolles  the  (hip  obliquely  toward  the  Hern 
from  forwards,  may  fill  their  cavities.  But  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  wind  alfo  enters  the  fails  in  an  oblique  direc¬ 
tion,  the  effort  of  it  to  make  the  fhip  advance  is  confi- 
derably  diminifhed  :  fhe  will  therefore  make  the  leafl 
progrefs  when  failing  in  this  manner.  The  fhip  is 
laid  to  be  clofe-hauled,  becaufe  at  this  time  her  tacks , 
or  lower  corners  of  the  principal  fails,  are  drawn  clofe 
down  to  her  fide  to  windward,  the  (beets  hauled  clofe- 
aft,  and  all  the  bow-lines  drawn  to  their  greateft  ex- 
tenfion  to  keep  the  fails  fleady. 

CLOSE-^uarters ,  certain  flrong  barriers  of  wood, 
firetching  acrofs  a  merchant- fhip  in  feveral  places. 
They  are  ufed  as  places  of  retreat  when  a  fhip  is 
boarded  by  her  adverfary,  and  are  therefore  fitted 
with  feveral  fmall  loop-holes  through  which  to  fire  the 
fmall  arms,  and  thereby  annoy  the  enemy,  and  defend 
themfelves.  They  are  likewife  furnifhed  with  feveral 
caifons  called  powder- chefs,  which  are  fixed  upon  the 
deck,  and  filled  with  powder,  old  nails,  &c.  and  may 
be  fired  at  any  time  from  the  clofe-quarters  upon  the 
boarders. 

Falconer's  We  have  known  an  Englifh  merchant-fhip  of  1 6 
Mari°/tbe^  anC^  ProPerly  with  clofe-quarters,  defeat 

rme'  the  united  efforts  of  three  French  privateers  who 
boarded  her  in  the  lafl  war,  after  having  engaged  at 
fome  diflance  nearly  a  day  and  a  half,  with  very  few 
intervals  of  reft.  Two  of  the  cruifers  were  equipped 
with  twelve  guns  each,  and  the  other  with  eight.  The 
French  failors  were,  after  boarding,  fo  much  expofed 
to  continued  fire  of  mufquetry  and  cohorns  charged  with 
granadoes,  that  a  dreadful  fcene  of  carnage  enfued,  in 
which  the  decks  were  foon  covered  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  enemy,  feveral  of  which  the  boarders,  in  their 
hurry  to  efcape,  had  left  behind. 

CLOT-bird  :  a  fpecies  of  Fringilla.  See  Or¬ 
nithology  Index. 

CLOTH,  in  commerce,  a  manufacture  made  of 
wool,  wove  in  the  loom. 

Cloths  are  of  divers  qualities,  fine  or  coarfe.  The 
goodnefs  of  cloth,  according  to  fome,  confifts  in  the 
following  particulars  :  I.  That  the  wool  be  of  a  good 
quality,  and  well  dreffed.  2.  It  muft  be  equally  fpun, 
carefully  obferving  that  the  thread  of  the  warp  be 
finer  and  better  t willed  than  that  of  the  woof.  3.  The 
cloth  muft  be  well  wrought,  and  beaten  on  the  loom, 
fo  as  to  be  everywhere  equally  compaCI.  4.  The 
wool  muft  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the  piece  than  in 
the  reft.  5.  The  lifts  muft  be  diffidently  ftrong,  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  fluff,  and  muft  confift  of 
good  wool,  hair,  or  oftrich-feathers  ;  or,  what  is  ftill 
better,  of  Danifli  dog’s  hair.  6.  The  cloth  muft  be 
free  from  knots  and  other  imperfeClions.  y.  It  muft: 
be  well  fcoured  with  fullers  earth,  well  fulled  with 
the  bell  white  foap,  and  afterwards  wafhed  in  clear 
’  water.  8.  The  hair  or  nap  muft  be  well  drawn  out 
with  the  teazel,  without  being  too  much  opened. 
9.  It  muft  be  fhorn  clofe  without  making  it  thread¬ 
bare.  10.  It  muft  be  well-dried.  11.  It  muft  not  be 
tenter-ftretched,  to  force  it  to  its  juft  dimenfions. 
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12.  It  muft  be  prefled  cold,  not  hot-preffed,  the  latter  clot’ 
being  very  injurious  to  woollen  cloth.  u 

M anufacluritig  of  white  Cloths  which  are  intended  for 
dyeing.  The  be  ft  wool  for  the  manufacturing  of  cloths 
are  thofe  of  England  and  Spain,  efpecially  thofe  of 
Lincolnfhire  and  Segovia.  To  ufe  thofe  wools  to  the  • 
beft  advantage,  they  muft  be  fcoured,  by  putting  them 
into  a  liquor  fomewhat  more  than  luke-warm,  compofed 
of  three  parts  of  fair  water  and  one  of  urine.  After 
the  wool  has  continued  long  enough  in  the  liquor  to 
foak,  and  diflolve  the  greafe,  it  is  drained  and  well 
wafhed  in  running  water.  When  it  feels  dry,  and  has 
no  fmell  but  the  natural  one  of  the  fheep,  it  is  faid  to 
be  duly  fcoured. 

After  this,  it  is  hung  to  dry  in  the  fhade  ;  the  heat 
of  the  fun  making  it  harfh  and  inflexible  :  when  dry, 
it  is  beat  with  rods  upon  hurdles  of  wood,  or  on  cords, 
to  cleanfe  it  from  dull  and  the  groffer  filth  ;  the  more 
it  is  thus  beat  and  cleanfed,  the  fofter  it  becomes,  and 
the  better  for  fpinning.  After  beating,  it  muft  be  well 
picked,  to  free  it  from  the  reft  of  the  filth  that  had  ef- 
caped  the  rods. 

It  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  oiled,  and 
carded  on  large  iron  cards  placed  Hope  wife.  Olive  oil 
is  efteemed  the  beft  for  this  purpofe  5  one-fifth  of  which 
fliould  be  ufed  for  the  wool  intended  for  the  woof,  and 
a  ninth  for  that  defigned  for  the  warp.  After  the 
wool  has  been  well  oiled,  it  is  given  to  the  fpinners, 
who  firfl  card  it  on  the  knee,  with  fmall  fine  cards,  and 
then  fpin  it  on  the  wheel,  obferving  to  make  the  thread 
of  the  warp  fmaller  by  one-third  than  that  of  the  woof, 
and  much  compaCler  twilled. 

The  thread  thus  fpun,  is  reeled,  and  made  into 
fkeins.  That  defigned  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  little 
tubes,  pieces  of  paper,  or  rufhes,  fo  difpofed  as  that 
they  may  be  eafily  put  in  the  eye  of  the  fhuttle.  That 
for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a  kind  of  large  wooden  bob¬ 
bins,  to  difpofe  of  it  for  warping.  When  warped,  it  is 
ftiffened  with  fize  5  the  beft  of  which  is  that  made  of 
fhreds  of  parchment  \  and  when  dry,  is  given  to  the 
weavers,  who  mount  it  on  the  loom. 

The  warp  thus  mounted,  the  weavers,  who  are  two 
to  each  loom,  one  on  each  fide,  tread  alternately  on 
the  treddle,  firft  on  the  right  ftep,  and  then  on  the 
left,  which  raifes  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the  warp 
equally  ;  between  which  they  throw  tranfverfely  the 
fhuttle  from  the  one  to  the  other  5  and  every  time 
that  the  fhuttle  is  thus  thrown,  and  a  thread  of  the 
woof  inferted  within  the  warp,  they  ftrike  it  conjunCl- 
ly  with  the  fame  frame,  wherein  is  fattened  the  comb 
or  reed,  between  whofe  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp 
are  palled,  repeating  the  ftroke  as  often  as  is  necef- 
fary. 

The  weavers  having  continued  their  work  till  the 
whole  warp  is  filled  with  the  woof,  the  cloth  is  finifh- 
ed  •,  it  is  then  taken  off  the  loom  by  unrolling  it  from 
the  beam  whereon  it  had  been  rolled  in  proportion  as  it 
was  wove  ;  and  now  given  to  be  cleanfed  of  the  knots, 
ends  of  threads,  draws,  and  other  filth,  which  is  dons 
with  iron  nippers. 

In  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  the  fullery,  to  be 
fcoured  with  urine,  or  a  kind  of  potters  clay,  well 
fteeped  in  water,  put  along  with  the  cloth  in  the 
trough  wherein  it  is  fulled.  The  cloth  being  again 

cleared 
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cleared  from  the  earth  or  urine,  is  returned  to  the 
former  hands  to  have  the  leffer  filth,  fmall  draws,  &c. 
taken  off  as  before:  then  it  is  returned  to  the  fuller 
to  be  beat  and  fulled  with  hot  water,  wherein  a 
fuitable  quantity  of  foap  has  been  diffolved  5  after  ful¬ 
ling,  it  is  taken  out  to  be  fmoothed  or  pulled  by  the 
lifts  length  wife,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  crevices, 
&c. 

The  fmoothing  is  repeated  every  two  hours,  till 
the  fulling  be  finifhed,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  its 
proper  breadth  5  after  which  it  is  wafhed  in  clear  wa¬ 
ter,  to  purge  it  of  the  foap,  and  given  tvet  to  the 
carders  to  raife  the  hair  or  nap  on  the  right  fide  with 
the  thiftle  or  weed.  After  this  preparation,  the  cloth- 
worker  takes  the  cloth,  and  gives  it  its  firft  cut  or 
{hearing  ;  then  the  carders  re  fume  it,  and  after  wet- 
ting, 'give  it  as  many  more  courfes  with  the  teazle, 
as  the  quality  of  the  fluff  requires,  always  obferving 
to  begin  againft  the,  grain  of  the  hair,  and  to  end  with 
It ;  as  alfo  to  begin  with  a  fmoother  thiftle,  proceed¬ 
ing  ft  ill  with  one  fharper  and  ftiarper,  as  far  as  theftxth 
degree. 

After  thefe  operations,  the  cloth  being  dried,  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  cloth- worker,  who  (hears  it  a  fecond 
time,  and  returns  it  to  the  carders,  who  repeat  their 
operation  as  before,  till  the  nap  be  well  ranged  on  the 
furfacc  of  the  cloth,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the 
other. 

The  cloth  thus  wove,  fccured,  napped,  and  fhorn,  is 
fent  to  the  dyer  ;  when  dyed,  it  is  wafhed  in  fair  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  worker  takes  it  again  wet  as  it  is,  lays  the 
nap  with  a  brufh  on  the  table,  and  hangs  it  on  the 
tenters,  where  it  is  ftretched  both  in  length  and  breadth 
fufficiently  to  fmooth  it,  fet  it  fquare,  and  bring  it  to 
its  proper  dimenfions,  without  (training  it  too  much  ; 
obferving  to  brufh  it  afrefh,  the  way  of  the  nap,  while 
a  little  moift,  on  the  tenters. 

When  quite  dry,  the  cloth  is  taken  off  the  tenters, 
and  brufhed  again  on  the  table,  to  finifh  the  laying  of 
the  nap  ;  after  which  it  is  folded,  and  laid  cold  under 
a  prefs,  to  make  it  perfectly  fmooth  and  even,  and  give 
it  a  glofs. 

Laftly,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and 
the  papers,  &c.  for  gloffing  it  removed,  it  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  for  fale  or  ufe.  With  regard  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  mixt  cloths,  or  thofe  wherein  the  wools  are 
firft  dyed,  and  then  mixt,  fpun,  and  wove  of  the  co¬ 
lours  intended,  the  procefs,  except  what  relates  to 
the  colour,  is  moftly  the  fame  with  that  juft  repre¬ 
fen  ted. 

CLOTH  made  from  Vegetable  Filaments .  See  Bark 
and  Filaments. 

Incombujlible  CLOTH .  See  Asbestos. 

CLOTHO,  the  youngeft  of  the  three  Parcae,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  was  fuppofed  to 
prefide  over  the  moment  that  we  are  born.  She  held 
the  diftaff  in  her  hand,  and  fpun  the  thread  of  life, 
whence  her  name  to  f pin.  She  was  reprefented 

wearing  a  crown  with  feven  ftars,  and  covered  with  a 
variegated  robe. 

CLOUD,  a  collection  of  vapours  fufpended  in  the 
atmofphere. 

That  the  clouds  are  formed  from  the  aqueous  va¬ 
pours,  which  before  were  fo  clofely  united  with  the 
atmofphere  as  to  be  invifible,  is  univerfally  allowed  ) 


but  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  account  for  the  long  conti-  Cloud, 
nuance  of  fome  very  opaque  clouds  without  diffolving  •,  1  v 

or  to  give  a  reafon  why  the  vapours,  when  they  have 
once  begun  to  condenfe,  do  not  continue  to  do  fo  till 
they  at  laft  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
fnow,  Sic.  The  general  caufe  of  the  formation  of 
clouds,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  is  a  reparation  of  the  la¬ 
tent  heat  from  the  water  of  which  the  vapour  is  com- 
pofed.  The  confequence  of  this  reparation  muft  be  the 
condenfation  of  that  vapour,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft  : 
in  fuch  cafe,  it  will  firft  appear  as  a  fmoke,  mift,  or 
fog 5  which,  if  interpofed  betwixt  the  fun  and  earth, 
will  form  a  cloud  ;  and  the  fame  caufes  continuing  to 
a £1,  the  cloud  will  produce  rain  or  fnow.  But  though 
the  reparation  of  this  latent  heat  in  a  certain  degree  is 
the  immediate  caufe  of  the  formation  of  clouds,  the  re¬ 
mote  caufe,  or  the  changes  produced  in  the  atmofphere, 
whereby  fuch  a  feparation  may  be  induced,  are  much 
more  difficult  to  be  difcovered.  In  common  obferva- 
tion,  we  fee  that  vapour  is  moft  powerfully  condenfed  2 
by  cold  fubftances,  fuch  as  metals,  water,  &c.  But  Not  always 
cold  alone  cannot  in  all  cafes  caufe  the  condenfation  of  owing  to 
the  atmofpherical  vapours,  otherwife  the  nights  behov-cold* 
ed  to  be  always  foggy  or  cloudy,  owing  to  the  va¬ 
pours,  raifed  throughout  the  day  by  the  heat  of  the 
fan,  being  condenfed  by  the  fupcrior  coldnefs  of  the 
night.  Great  rains  may  happen  in  very  warm  weather, 
when  the  union  of  the  vapours  with  the  atmofphere 
ought  rather  to  be  promoted  than  diffolved,  if  cold  were 
the  only  agent  in  their  condenfation.  The  ferenity  of 
the  atmofphere,  alfo,  in  the  moft  fevere  frofts,  abun¬ 
dantly  fhows  that  fome  other  caufe  befides  mere  heat  or 
cold  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  clouds,  and  con¬ 
denfation  of  the  atmofpherical  vapours.  3 

The  eleCtric  fluid  is  now  fo  generally  admitted  as  Ele&ricity 
an  agent  in  all  the  great  operations  of  nature,  that  it  probably 
is  no  wonder  to  find  the  formation  of  clouds  attributed conccmcd* 
to  it.  This  hath  accordingly  been  given  by  S.  Bec- 
caria  as  the  caufe  of  the  formation  of  all  clouds  what- 
foever,  whether  of  thunder,  rain,  hail,  or  fnow.  The 
firft,  he  thinks,  are  produced  by  a  very  great  power  of 
eleCtricity,  and  the  others  by  one  more  moderate.  But 
though  it  is  certain  that  all  clouds,  or  even  fogs  and 
rain,  are  eleCtrified  in  fome  degree,  it  ftill  remains  a 
queftion,  whether  the  clouds  are  formed  in  confequence 
of  the  vapour  whereof  they  are  compofed  being  firft 
eleCtrified,  or  whether  they  become  electrified  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  its  being  firft  feparated  from  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  and  in  fome  meafure  condenfed.  This  hath 
not  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  afeertained  by  the 
experiments  of  Beccaria,  or  any  other  perfon  ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  notwithftanding  the  multitude  of  ele&rical  dif- 
coveries  that  have  lately  been  made,  there  feems  to  be 
little  or  no  foundation  for  afeertaining  it.  EleCtricity 
is  known  to  be  ii>  many  cafes  a  promoter  of  evapora¬ 
tion  ;  but  no  experiments  have  yet  been  brought  to 
prove  that  eleCtrified  air  parts  with  its  moifture  more 
readily  than  fuch  as  is  not  eleCtrified  ;  fo  that,  till  the 
properties  of  eleCtrified  air  are  farther  inveftigated,  it  is 
impoflible  to  lay  down  any  rational  theory  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  clouds  upon  this  principle.  4 

But  whether  the  clouds  are  produced,  i.  e.  the  in- Clouds  of- 
vifible  vapours  floating  in  the  atmofphere  condenfed  t®n  Prodl- 
fo  as  to  become  vifible,  by  means  of  eleCtricity  or  noL  ^drifted" 
it  is  certain  that  they  do  contain  the  eleCtric  fluid  in 
D  d  2  prodigious 
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prodigious  and  Inconceivable  quantities,  and  many  very 
terrible  and  definitive  phenomena  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  clouds  very  highly  electrified.  The  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  inftance  of  this  kind  perhaps  on  record 
happened  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
in  Auguft  1772.  On  the  11th  of  that  month,  at  mid- 
deftrucftion  night,  a  bright  cloud  was  obferved  covering  a  moun- 
by  an  elec-  tain  in  the  diftrit  called  Cheribon ,  at  the  fame  time 
ia  Java l0U^  ^eVeral  rePorts  were  heard  like  thofe  of  a  gun.  The 
people  who  dwelt  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  not  being  able  to  fly  fait  enough,  a  great  part 
of  the  cloud,  almofl  three  leagues  in  circumference, 
detached  itfelf  under  them,  and  was  feen  at  a  dif- 
tance  rifing  and  falling  like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  and 
emitting  globes  of  fire  fo  luminous,  that  the  night  be¬ 
came  as  clear  as  day.  The  efft&s  of  it  were  afto- 
nilhing  ;  every  thing  was  deftroyed  for  feven  leagues 
round  ;  the  houfes  were  demolifiied  ;  plantations  were 
buried  in  the  earth;  and  2140  people  loft  their  lives, 
befides  1500  head  of  cattle,  and  a  vaft  number  of 

By  another  h°rfeS>  Soat3’.  &c<  . 

in  the  ifland  Another  inftance  of  a  very  deftrutive  cloud,  the 

of  Malta,  ele&ric  quality  of  which  will  at  prefent  fcarcely  be 
doubted,  is  related  by  Mr  Brydone,  in  his  Tour 
through  Malta.  It  appeared  on  the  29th  of  OClober 
1757.  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  midnight, 
there  was  feen  to  the  fouth- weft  of  the  city  of  Mel  it  a, 
a  great  black  cloud,  which,  as  it  approached,  changed 
its  colour,  till  at  laft  it  became  like  a  ftame  of  fire 
mixed  with  black  fmoke.  A  dreadful  noife  was  heard 
on  its  approach,  which  alarmed  the  whole  city.  It 
palled  over  the  port,  and  came  firft  on  an  English  (hip, 
which  in  an  inftant  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  nothing 
left  but  the  hulk  ;  part  of  the  rnafts,  fails,  and  cord¬ 
age,  were  carried  to  a  confiderable  diftance  along  with 
the  cloud.  The  fmall  boats  and  felloques  that  fell  in 
its  way  were  all  broken  to  pieces  and  funk.  The  noife 
increafed,  and  became  more  frightful.  A  fentinel,  ter¬ 
rified  at  its  approach,  ran  into  his  box  ;  but  both  he 
and  it  were  lifted  up  and  carried  into  the  fea,  where  he 
perifhed.  It  then  traverfed  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
city,  and  laid  in  ruins  almoft  every  thing  that  ftood  in 
its  way.  Several  houfes  were  laid  level  with  the 
ground,  and  it  did  not  leave  one  fteeple  in  its  paffage. 
The  bells  of  fome  of  them,  together  with  the  fpires, 
were  carried  to  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  the  roofs  of 
the  churches  demolifiied  and  beat  down,  &c.  It  went 
off  at  the  north-eaft  point  of  the  city,  and  demolifhing 
the  light-houfe,  is  faid  to  have  mounted  up  into  the  air 
with  a  frightful  noife  ;  and  paffed  over  the  fea  to  Sicily, 
where  it  tore  up  fome  trees,  and  did  other  damage  ; 
but  nothing  confiderable,  as  its  fury  had  been  moftly 
fpent  at  Malta.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  near  200  and  the  lofs  of  fhipping,  &c* 
was  very  confiderable. 

The  effets  of  thunder-ftorms,  and  the  vaft  quantity 
of  eletricity  colleted  in  the  clouds  which  produce 
thefe  ftorms,  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  fuperfiuous 
to  mention  them.  It  appears,  however,  that  even 
the  clouds  are  not  fo  highly  ele&rified  as  to  produce 
Inftance  of  tbeir  ^ata^  effe&s  011  th°fe  who  are  immerfed  in  them, 
twcfpeople  It  is  only  the  difeharge  of  part  of  their  elcaricitv  up- 
involved  in  on  fuch  bodies  as  are  either  not  ele&rified  at  all,  or 
a  thunder-  not  f0  highly  eletrified  as  the  cloud,  that  dees  all  the 
ckmd.  mifehief.  We  have,  however,  only  the  following  in- 
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ftance  on  record,  of  any  perfons  being  immerfed  In  the  Cloud, 
body  of  a  thunder-cloud.  Profeifor  Sauffure  and  young  (— y—J 
Mr  jalabert,  when  travelling  over  one  of  the  high  Alps, 
were  caught  among  clouds  of  this  kind  ;  and,  to  their 
aftonifbment,  found  their  bodies  fo  full  of  electrical  fire, 
that  fpontaneous  flafties  darted  from  their  fingers  with 
a  crackling  noife,  and  the  fame  kind  of  fenfalion  as 
when  ftrongly  eletrified  by  art.  g 

The  height  of  clouds  in  general  is  not  great  5  the  Height  of 
fumtnits  of  very  high  mountains  being  commonly  quite  the  clouds, 
free  from  them,  as  Mr  Brydone  experienced  in  his  jour¬ 
ney  up  Mount  /Etna  ;  but  thofe  which  are  moft  high¬ 
ly  eleCtrified  defeend  loweft,  their  height  being  often 
not  above  feven  or  eight  hundred  yards  above  the 
ground  ;  nay,  fometimes  thunder-clouds  appear  actu¬ 
ally  to  touch  the  ground  with  one  of  their  edges  *  *  See 
but  the  generality  of  clouds  are  fufpended  at  the  height^, 
of  a  mile,  or  little  more,  above  the  earth.  Some,, 
however,  have  imagined  them  to  arife  to  a  moft  incre¬ 
dible  and' extravagant  height.  Maignan  of  Thouloufe, 
in  his  Treatife  of  PerfpeCtive,  p.  93,  gives  an  account 
of  an  exceeding  bright  little  cloud  that  appeared  at 
midnight  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  which  fpread  itfelf 
almoft  as  far  as  the  zenith.  He  fays  that  the  fame 
thing  was  alfo  obferved  at  Rome ;  and  from  thenca 
concludes  that  the  cloud  was  a  colledion  of  vapours 
raifed  beyond  the  projection  of  the  earth’s  fhadow, 
and  of  confequence  illuminated  by  means  of  the  fun.  „ 

This,  however,  can  by  no  means  be  credited  ;  and  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  this  cloud  owed  its  fplen- 
dor  to  eleClricity,  than  to  the  refie&ion  of  the  folar 
beams. 

In  the  evenings  after  funfet,  and  mornings  before  Their  vari- 
funrife,  we  often  obferve  the  clouds  tinged  with  beau- ous  colours 
tiful  colours.  They  are  moftly  red  ;  fometimes  o- ^counted 
range,  yellow,  or  purple  ;  more  rarely  bluifh  ;  and ror* 
feldom  or  never  green.  The  reafon  of  this  variety  of 
colours,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  the  differ¬ 
ent  fize  of  the  globules  into  which  the  vapours  are  con- 
denfed.  This  is  controverted  by  Mr  Melville,  who 
thinks  that  the  clouds  reflet  the  fun’s  light  precifely 
as  it  is  tranfmitted  to  them  through  the  atmofphere. 

This  refleCis  the  moft  refrangible  rays  in  the  greateft 
quantity  ;  and  therefore  ought  to  tranfmit  the  leaft  re¬ 
frangible  ones,  red,  orange,  'and  yellow  to  the  clouds, 
which  accordingly  appear  moft  ufually  of  thofe  colours. 

In  this  opinion  he  was  greatly  confirmed  by  obferving, 
when  he  was  in  Switzerland,  that  the  fnowy  fummits 
of  the  Alps  turned  more  and  more  reddilh  after  funfet, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  clouds  *,  and  he  imagines  that 
the  femitranfparency  of  the  clouds,  and  the  obliquity 
of  their  fituation,  tend  to  make  the  colours  in  them 
much  more  rich  and  copious  than  thofe  on  the  tops  of 
fnowy  mountains. 

The  motions  of  the  clouds,  though  fometimes  di^ tjie  m€> 
reted  by  the  wind,  are  not  always  fo,  efpecially  wheationsof 
thunder  is  about  to  enfue.  In  this  cafe  they.feem  toclouds. 
move  very  {lowly,  and  often  to  be  abfolutely  ftationary 
for  fome  time.  The  reafon  of  this  moft  probably  is, 
that  they  are  impelled  by  two  oppofite  ftreams  of  air 
nearly  of  equal  ftrength  7  by  which  means  their  velo¬ 
city  is  greatly  retarded.  In  fuch  cafes  both  the  aerial 
currents  feem  to  afeend  to  a  very  confiderable  height  \ 
for  Meff.  Charles  and  Roberts,  when  endeavouring  to 
avoid  a  thunder-cloud  in  one  of  their  aerial  voyages, 

could. 
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Cloud,  could  find  no  alteration  in  the  courfe  of  the  current, 
though  they  afcended  to  the  height  of  4000  feet  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  In  fome  cafes  the  motions 
of  the  clouds  evidently  depend  on  their  eleilricity,  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  current  of  air  whatever.  Thus,  in 
a  calm  and  warm  day,  we  often  fee  fmall  clouds  meet¬ 
ing  each  other  in  oppofite  directions,  and  fetting  out 
from  fuch  fhort  didances,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  any 
oppofite  winds  to  be  the  caufe.  Thefe  clouds,  when 
they  meet,  indead  of  forming  a  larger  one,  become  much 
lefs,  and  fometimes  vaniffi  altogether }  a  circumdance 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  difeharge  of  oppofite  elec¬ 
tricities  into  each  other.  This  ferves  alfo  to  throw 
fome  light  on  the  true  caufe  of  the  formation  of  clouds  \ 
for  if  two  clouds  eleilrified,  the  one  pofitively  and  the 
other  negatively,  dedroy  each  other  in  contail ;  ij: 
follows,  that  any  quantity  of  vapour  fufpended  in  the 
atmofphere,  while  it  retains  its  natural  quantity  of 
electricity,  remains  invifible,  but  becomes  a  cloud  when 
electrified  either  plus  or  minus.  A  difficulty,  however, 
dill  occurs  5  viz.  in  what  manner  a  fmall  quantity  of 
vapour  furrounded  by  an  immenfe  ocean  of  the  fame 
kind  of  matter,  can  acquire  either  more  or  lefs  eleitri- 
city  than  that  which  furrounds  it ,  and  this  indeed  we 
feem  not  as  yet  to  have  any  data  to  folve  in  a  fatisfac- 
n  tory  manner. 

heir  The  fhapes  of  the  clouds  are  like  wife  undoubtedly 

■tapes.  owing  to  their  electricity  \  for  in  thole  feafonsin  which 
a  great  commotion  has  been  excited  in  the  atmofphe- 
rical  eleClricity,  we  ihall  perceive  the  clouds  afluming 
drange  and  whimfical  ffiapes,  which  vary  almod  every 
moment.  This,  as  well  as  the  meeting  of  fmall  clouds 
in  the  air,  and  vanifhing  upon  contaCt,  is  an  almod  in- 
12  fallible  fign  of  thunder. 

oiTof^the  Befides  the  phenomena  of  thunder,  rain,  & c.  the 

louds  with clouds  arc  intimately  conneCled  with  thofe  of  wind, 

/ind,  and  always  afiume  a  particular  diape,  when  a  ftrong 
continued  wind  is  about  to  enfue  }  though  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  in  the  dronged  winds  we  fhail  often  obferve 
them  dationary.  Sometimes  alfo,.  on  the  approach  of 
a  cloud,  we  (hall  find  a  fudden  and  violent  gud  of  wind 
arife  \  and  at  others,  the  wind,  though  violent  before' 
fhall  ceafe  on  the  approach  of  a  cloud,  and  recover  its 
drength  as  foon  as  the  cloud  is  pad.  This  connexion, 
of  the  clouds  with  wind  is  mod  remarkable  in  moun¬ 
tainous  countries,  when  the  peaks  are  fufficiently  high 
to  have  their  tops  involved  in  clouds.  A  very  remark¬ 
able  mountain  of  this  kind  is  met  with  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  the  clouds  on  whole  top,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  relations  of  travellers,  the  winds  ififue  forth 
as  if  they  had  been  confined  in  a  bag ;  and  fomething 
fimilar  has  been  obferved  of  mountains  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

‘heir  ufes.  The  ufes  of  the  clouds  are  evident  :  as  from  them 
proceeds  the  rain  which  refrelhes  the  earth  }  and  with¬ 
out  which,  according  to  the  prefent  fydem  of  nature, 
the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  mud  be  a  mere  defert. 
They  are  like  wife  of  great  ufe  as  a  fereen  interpoled 
between  the  earth  and  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun 
which  are  often  fo  powerful  as  to  dedroy  the  grafs  and 
other  tender  vegetables.  In  the  more  fecret  operations 
of  nature  alfo,  where  the  electrical  fluid  is  concerned, 
the  clouds  bear  a  principal  (hare  \  and  ferve  efpecially 
as  a  medium  for  conveying  that  fluid  from  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  into  the  earth,  and  from  the  earth  into  the  at¬ 


mofphere  $  in  doing  which,  when  eleCtrified  to  a  great 
degree,  they  fometimes  produce  very  terrible  effects  j 
of  which  indances  have  been  already  given. 

CLOVE-tree.  See  Caryofhyllus,  Botany  In* * 
dex. 

Clove,  a  term  ufed  in  weights  of  wool.  Seven 
.pounds  make  a  clove.  In  ElTex,  eight  pounds  of  cheefa 
and  butter  go  to  the  clove. 

Clove  July  flower.  See  Dianthus,  Botany  //?- 
dex . 

CLOVER-grass.  See  Trifolium,  Botany  In 
dex ,  and  Agriculture  Index. 

CLOUGH,  or  Draught,  in  commerce,  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight  for  the 
turn  of  the  fcale,  that  the  commodity  may  hold  out 
weight  when  fold  out  by  retail. 

CLOVIO,  Giorgio  Giulio,  hiftory  and  portrait 
painter,  was  born  in  Sclavonia,  in  1498.  Having  in 
the  early  part  of  his  youth  applied  himielf  to  literature, 
his  genius  prompted  him  to  purfue  the  art  of  painting 
for  a  profeffion  j  and  at  18  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  fpent  three  years  to  perfect  his  hand, 
in  drawing,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  painting 
in  miniature.  His  knowledge  of  colouring  was  eda- 
bliffied  by  the  indruCtions  of  Julio  Romano,  and  his 
tade  of  compofition  and  defign  was  founded  on  the  ob- 
fervations  he  made  on  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo 
Buonaroti.  By  thofe  affidances  he  arrived  at  fuch 
a  degree  of  excellence  in  portrait  as  well  as  in  hifiory, 
that  in  the  former  he  was  accounted  equal  to, Titian, 
and  in  the  latter  not  inferior  to  Buonaroti.  He  died 
in  1578.  His  works  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
are  at  this  day  numbered  among  the  curiofities  of  Rome. 
Vafari,  who  had  feen  the  wonderful  performances  o£ 
Clovio,  with  inexpreflible  adonifhment,  enumerates 
many  of  his  portraits  and  hidorical  competitions,  and 
feems  to  be  almod  at  a  lofs  for  language  fufficiently  ex- 
preffive  of  their  merit.  He  mentions  two  or  three 
pictures  on  which  the  artill  had  bedowed  the  labour 
of  nine  years  y  but  the  principal  picture  reprefented 
Nimrod,  building  the  Tower  of  Babel }  which  was  fo 
exquifitely  finiffied,  and  fo  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  that 
it  feemed  quite  inconceivable  how  the  eye  or  the  pen¬ 
cil  could  execute  it.  He  fays  it  is  impoffible  to  ima¬ 
gine  any  thing  fo  admirably  curious  5  whether  one  con- 
iiders  the  elegance  of  the  attitudes,  the  richnefs  of  the 
compofition,  the  delicacy  of  the  naked  figures,  the 
perfpeCtive  proportion  of  the  objeCts,  the  tender  dr- 
dances,  the  fccnery,  the  buildings,  or  other  ornaments^ 
for  every  part  is  beautiful  and  inimitable.  He  alfo 
takes  notice  of  a  fingle  ant  introduced  in  one  of  the 
pictures  of  this  mader  \  whlsh,  though  exceedingly  and 
incredibly  fmall,  is  yet  fo  perfeCt,  that  even  the  mod 
minute  member  was  as  didinit  as  if  it  had  been  paint¬ 
ed  of  the  natural  fize. 

CLOVIS  I.  was  the  real  founder  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy  \  for  he  was  the  fird  conqueror  of  the  feveral 
provinces  of  Gaul,  pofieffed  before  his  time  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Germans,  and  Goths.  Thefe  he  united  to  the 
then  fcanty  dominions  of  France,  removed  the  feat  of 
government  from  Soiffons  to  Paris,  and  made  this  the 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom.  He  died  in  511,  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age  and  3 id  of  his  reign.  See  ( Hifl . 
of)  France. 

CLOUTS,  m  Gunnery,  are  thin  plates  of  iron  nail¬ 
ed  i 
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Cluny. 


ed  on  that  part  of  the  axle-tree  of  a  gun-carriage  which 
comes  through  the  nave,  and  through  which  the  linfpin 
goes. 

CLOYNE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork  and  province  of  Munfter.  W.  Long.  8.  O. 
N.  Lat.  51.  40.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  though  an 
epifcopal  refidence.  A  church  was  built,  and  abiftiop- 
rie  erected  here,  by  St  Colman,  who  died  on  the  4th 
of  November  604;  and  in  707  an  abbey  was  alfo 
founded  here.  In  1430,  the  biftiopric  was  united  to 
that  of  Cork;  and  the  union  continued  till  the  nth 
of  November  1638,  when  Dr  George  Synge  was  con- 
fecrated  biftiop  of  Cloyne  ;  fince  which  time  this  fee 
has  been  governed  by  its  own  prelates,  one  of  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Berkeley.  This  fee  is  not  taxed  in 
the  king’s  books  ;  but  is  now  reputed  to  be  worth 
2500I.  a-year.  The  chapter  of  Cloyne  is  compofed  of 
a  dean,  chapter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  an  archdeacon, 
and  fourteen  prebendaries.  The  diocefe  is  divided  in¬ 
to  four  rural  deaneries,  and  the  collegiate  church  of  St 
Mary  of  Youghal  is  united  to  the  biftiopric.  The  ca¬ 
thedral  is  a  decent  Gothic  building.  The  nave  is  a- 
bout  120  feet  long  ;  having  lateral  aides,  befides  the 
crofs  aides,  divided  by  Gothic  arches,  five  on  each  fide. 
In  the  choir  there  is  an  excellent  organ.  The  bifhop’s 
palace,  which  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  is  large  and  convenient.  To  the  north- 
weft  of  Cloyne  is  a  reputed  holy  well,  dedicated  to  St 
Colman,  which  is  much  frequented  on  the  24th  of  No¬ 
vember,  being  the  patron  day. 

CLUE  OF  A  SAIL,  the  lower  corner  ;  and  hence 

CLUE-Garnets  are  a  fort  of  tackles  faftened  to  the 
clues,  or  lower  corners  of  the  mainfail  or  forefail  to 
trufs  them  up  to  the  yard  as  occafion  requires,  which 
is  ufually  termed  clueing  up  the  fails . 

CtUE-Lines  are  for  the  fame  purpofeas  clue-garnets  ; 
only  that  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  courfes,  where¬ 
as  the  former  are  common  to  all  the  fquare  fails.  See 
thefe  ropes  as  reprefented  in  the  article  Ship. 

CLUNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  principal  town 
of  the  Hither  Spain,  a  Roman  colony,  with  a  conven- 
tus  juridicus,  on  the  Durius,  to  the  weft  of  Numantia, 
Now  Corunna  del  Conde . 

CLUNIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Cor- 
fica,  near  Baftia.  Now  St  Catharine . 

CLUNY,  or  CLUGNY,  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Bene¬ 
dictine  monks,  in  a  city  of  that  name;  being  the  head 
or  chief  of  a  congregation  denominated  from  them. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  Mafonnois,  a  little  province  of 
France,  on  the  river  Grone  ;  and  was  founded  by 
William  duke  of  Berry  and  Aquitain ;  or,  as  others 
fay,  by  the  abbot  Bernon,  fupported  by  that  duke,  in 
the  year  910. 

This  abbey  was  anciently  fo  very  fpacious  and  mag¬ 
nificent,  that  in  1245,  aj^ter  the  hiding  of  the  firft: 
council  of  Lyons,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  went  to  Cluny, 
accompanied  with  the  two  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Conftantinople,  1 2  cardinals,  3  archbilhops,  15  bifhops, 
and  a  great  number  of  abbots ;  who  were  all  enter¬ 
tained,  without  one  of  the  monks  being  put  out  of 
their  place  ;  though  S.  Louis  £).  Blanche  his  mother, 
the  duke  of  Artois  his  brother,  and  his  lifter,  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Conftantinople,  the  fons  of  the  kings  of  Ar- 
.ragon  and  Caftile,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  fix  counts, 
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and  a  great  number  of  lords,  with  all  their  retinues,  elunv, 
were  there  at  the  fame  time.  Clupea. 

Cluny,  at  its  firft  ereCtion,  was  put  under  the  im-  * V— ■ 

mediate  protection  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  with  exprefs 
prohibition  to  all  fecular  and  ecclefiaftie  powers,  to  dif- 
turb  the  monks  in  the  poffeftion  of  their  effects,  or 
the  eleCtion  of  their  abbot.  By  this  they  pretended 
to  be  exempted  from  the  jurifdiCtion  of  bifhops;  which 
at  length  gave  the  hint  to  other  abbeys  to  infill  on  the 
fame. 

Cluny  is  the  head  of  a  very ‘numerous  and  extenfive 
congregation  :  in  effeCl,  it  was  the  firft  congregation 
of  divers  monafteries  united  under  one  chief,  fo  as  only 
to  conftitute  one  body,  or,  as  they  call  it,  one  order, 
that  ever  arofe. 

This  order  of  monks  was  brought  into  England  by 
William,  earl  of  Warren,  fon-in-law  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  built  a  houfe  for  them  at  Lewes  in 
Suflex  about  the  year  1077.  There  were  27  priories 
and  fells  of  this  order  in  England,  which  were  govern¬ 
ed  by  foreigners,  afterwards  made  denizens. 

CLUPEA,  or  Herring,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominalcs.  The  upper  jaw 
is  furnilhed  with  a  ferrated  myftache;  the  branchioftege 
membrane  has  eight  rays  ;  a  fcaly  ferrated  line  runs 
along  the  belly  from  the  head  to  the  tail  ;  and  the 
belty-fins  have  frequently  nine  rays.  There  are  11 
fpecies,  viz. 

1.  The  harengus,  or  common  herring,  has  no  fpots, 
and  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  one.  A 
herring  dies  immediately  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
water ;  whence  the  proverb  arifes,  As  dead  as  a  her¬ 
ring .  The  meat  is  everywhere  in  great  efteem,  being 
fat,  foft,  and  delicate;  efpecially  if  it  is  dreffed  as  foon 
as  caught,  for  then  it  is  incomparably  better  than  on  the 
next  day. 

The  herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Not- 
withftanding  the  words  and  pxivis  are  by  tranfia- 

tors  rendered  halec ,  the  charaClers  given  to  thofe  filh 
are  common  to  fuch  numbers  of  different  fpecies  as  ren¬ 
der  it  impoftible  to  fay  which  they  intended.  f 

Herrings  are  found  from  the  higheft  northern  lati- Herrings, 
tudes  yet  known,  as  low  as  the  northern  coafts  of  where 
France  ;  and  except  one  inftance,  brought  by  Dod,  of  found, 
a  few  being  once  taken  in  the  bay  of  Tangier,  none 
are  ever  found  more  foutherly.  They  are  met  with 
in  vaft  {hoals  on  the  coaft  of  America,  as  low  as  Ca¬ 
rolina.  In  Chefapeak-bay  is  an  annual  inundation  of 
thofe  fifh,  which  cover  the  ftiore  in  fuch  quantities  as 
to  become  a  nuifance.  We  find  them  again  in  the  feas 
of  Kamtichatka,  and  probably  they  reach  Japan  5  for 
Kempfer  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  fifh  of  that 
country,  fome  that  are  congenerous.  The  great  win¬ 
ter  rendezvous  of  the  herring  is  within  the  arCtic  circle  : 
there  they  continue  for  many  months  in  order  to  re¬ 
cruit  themfelves  after  the  fatigue  of  fpawning;  the  feas 
within  that  fpace  fwarming  with  infeCl  food  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  thofe  of  our  warmer  latitudes.  2 
This  mighty  army  begins  to  put  itfelf  in  motion  in  thelmmenfe 
fpring;  we  diftinguifh  this  vaft  body  by  that  name  ;fhoals  of 
for  the  word  herring  comes  from  the  German  heer^m* 

“  an  army,”  to  exprefs  their  numbers.  They  begin 
to  appear  off  the  Shetland  ifles  in  April  and  May  ; 
thefe  are  only  the  forerunners  of  the  grand  fhoal  which 

comes 
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,upea.  comes  in  June  ;  and  their  appearance  is  marked  by 
certain  figns,  by  the  number  of  birds,  fuch  as  gannets 
and  others,  which  follow  to  prey  on  them  ;  but  when 
the  main  body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  is 
fuch  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  very  ocean.  It 
is  divided  into  diftinCt  columns  of  five  or  fix  miles  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  they  drive 
the  water  before  them  with  a  kind  of  rippling  :  fome- 
times  they  fink  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  rife  again  to  the  furface  ;  and  in  fine  wea¬ 
ther  reflect  a  variety  of  fplendid  colours  like  a  field  of 
the  mod  precious  gems*,  in  which,  or  rather  in  a  much 
more  valuable,  light  (hould  this  ftupendous  gift  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  be  con  fide  red  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh 
ifies. 

The  fir  ft  check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  fouth- 
ward  is  from  the  Shetland  ifies,  which  divide  it  into 
two  parts  *,  one  wing  takes  to  the  eaft,  the  other  to 
the  weftern  ftiores  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  every  bay 
and  creek  with  their  numbers  j  others  pafs  on  to¬ 
wards  Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  her¬ 
rings  :  they  then  pafs  through  the  Britifh  Channel, 
and  after  that,  in  a  manner  difappear.  Thofe  which 
take  towards  the  weft,  after  offering  themfelves  to  the 
Hebrides,  where  the  great  ftationary  fifiiery  is,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a 
feccnd  interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  fecond 
divifion  :  the  one  takes  to  the  weftein  fide,  and  is 
fcarce  perceived,  being  foon  loft  in  the  immenfity  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  other,  that  paffes  into  the  Irifti 
fea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  moft  of  the 
coafts  that  border  on  it.  Thefe  brigades,  as  we  may 
call  them,  which  are  thus  feparated  from  the  greater 
columns,  are  often  capricious  in  their  motions,  and  do 
not  fhow  an  invariable  attachment  to  their  haunts. 
Wonderful  Were  we  inclined  to  confider  this  partial  migration 
iftindt  of  in  a  moral  light,  we  might  refleCl  with  veneration  and 
hefe  crea-  awe  on  the  mighty  power  which  originally  impreffed 
on  this  moft  ufeful  body  of  his  creatures  the  inftinft 
that  direfts  and  points  out  the  courfe,  that  blelfes  and 
enriches  thefe  iflands,  which  caufes  them  at  certain 
and  invariable  times  to  quit  the  vaft  polar  deeps,  and 
offer  themfelves  to  our  expelling  fleets.  That  bene¬ 
volent  Being  has  never  been  known,  from  the  earlieft 
account  of  time,  once  to  withdraw  this  blefting  from 
the  whole  *,  though  he  often  thinks  proper  to  deny  it 
to  particulars,  yet  this  partial  failure  (for  which  we  fee 
no  natural  reafon)  (hould  fill  us  with  the  moft  exalted 
and  grateful  fenfe  of  his  providence  for  imprefiing  fuch 
an  invariable  and  general  inftinft  on  thefe  fifh  towards 
a  fouthward  migration  when  the  whole  is  to  be  bene¬ 
fited,  and  to  withdraw  it  when  only  a  minute  part  is  to 
fuffer. 

This  inftinft  was  given  them,  that  they  might  re¬ 
move  for  the  fake  of  depofiting  their  fpawn  in  warmer 
feas,  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  more  affuredly 
than  thofe  of  the  frozen  zone.  It  is  not  from  defied! 
of  food  that  they  fet  themfelves  in  motion  j  for  they 
come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  almoft 
univerfally  obferved  to  be  lean  and  miferable.  What 
their  food  is  near  the  pole  we  are  not  yet  informed  *, 
but  in  our  feas  they  feed  much  on  the  onifeus  marinus , 
a  cruftaceous  infeft,  and  fometimes  on  their  own  fry. 

They  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and  conti¬ 
nue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
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they  depofit  their  fpawn.  The  young  herrings  begin  Clupea. 
to  approach  the  (bores  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  -v— ■ — * 

then  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long  ;  thofe  in 
Yorkftiire  are  called  herring  Jile.  Though  we  have  no  Young  one8 
particular  authority  for  it,  yet  as  very  few  young  her-probably 
rings  are  found  in  our  feas  during  winter,  it  feems  moft  retire  with 
certain  that  they  muft  return  to  their  parental  haunts l^eir  Pa" 
beneath  the  ice,  to  repair  the  vaft  deftruCtion  of  their rents* 
race  during  fummer  by  men,  fowl,  and  fifh.  Some  of 
the  old  herrings  continue  on  our  coaft  the  whole  year  : 
the  Scarborough  fiftiermen  never  put  down  their  nets 
but  they  catch  a  few ,  but  the  numbers  that  remain  are 
not  Avorth  comparifon  with  thofe  that  return.  See 
Herring  -  FlSHE  R  T. 

The  Dutch  are  moft  extravagantly  fond  of  this  fifh 
Avhen  it  is  pickled.  A  premium  is  given  to  the  firft 
bufs  that  arrives  in  Holland  with  a  lading  of  this  their 
ambrofia,  and  a  vaft  price  given  for  each  keg.  There 
is  as  much  joy  among  the  inhabitants  on  its  arrival,  as 
the  Egyptians  (how  on  the  firft  overflowing  of  the  ^ 

Nile.  Flanders  had  the  honour  of  inventing  the  art  Pickling  of 
of  pickling  herrings.  One  William  Beauklen  of  Bi*  herrings 
verlet,  near  Sluys,  hit  on  this  ufeful  expedient  j  from^^11- 
him  Avas  derived  the  name  pickle ,  which  Ave  borrow  from 
the  Dutch  and  German.  Beauklen  died  in  1397.  The 
emperor  Charles  V.  held  his  memory  in  fuch  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  fervice  he  did  to  mankind,  as  to  do  his 
tomb  the  honour  of  a  vifit.  It  is  very  Angular  that 
moft  nations  give  the  name  of  their  favourite  difh  to 
the  facetious  attendant  on  eArery  mountebank.  Thus 
the  Dutch  call  him  pichle  herring ;  the  Italians  maca¬ 
roni;  the  French,  Jean  pottage ;  the  Germans  hatis 
wvtrjl ,  that  is,  jack  faufage ;  and  the  Englifti  dignify 
him  with  the  name  of  jack  pudding.  ^ 

2.  The  fprattus  has  13  rays  in  the  back  fin.  It  is  asprattuSj 
native  of  the  European  feas,  and  has  a  great  refem- where 
blance  to  the  herring,  only  it  is  of  a  lefs  fize.  Theyf°und* 
come  into  the  river  Thames  below  bridge  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  and  leave  it  in  March  j  and  are, 
during  that  feafon,  a  great  relief  to  the  poor  of  the  ca¬ 
pital.  At  Gravefend  and  at  Yarmouth  they  are  cured 

like  red-herrings  ^  they  are  fometimes  pickled,  and  are 
little  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  anchovy,  but  the  bones 
will  not  difiolve  like  thofe  of  the  latter.  y 

3.  The  alofa,  or  Jlmd ,  has  a  forked  fnout,  and  black  Alofa,  or 
fpots  on  the  fides.  According  to  Belonius  and  Haf-^^h  where 
felquift,  this  is  a  fi(h  of  paffage  in  the  Nile.  The  laftfoun<** 
fays,  it  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  near  Smyrna, 

and  on  the  coaft  of  Egypt  near  Rofetta  \  and  that  in 
the  months  of  December  and  January  it  afeends  the 
Nile  as  high  as  Cairo,  Avhere  the  people  fluff  it  Avith 
pot  marjoram  5  and  Avhen  dreffed  in  that  manner,  it  s 
will  very  nearly  intoxicate  the  eater.  In  Great  Bri-xhefineft 
tain  the  Severn  affords  this  fifh  in  higher  perfection  inhabit  the 
than  any  other  river.  It  makes  its  firft  appearance  Severn, 
there  in  May,  but  in  very  Avarm  feafons  in  April  \  for 
its  arrival  fooner  or  later  depends  much  on  the  temper 
of  the  air.  It  continues  in  the  river  about  two  months, 
and  then  is  fucceeded  by  a  variety  which  Ave  (hall  have 
occafion  to  mention  hereafter. 

The  Severn  (had  is  efteemed  a  very  delicate  fi(h 
about  the  time  of  its  firft  appearance,  efpecially  in  that 
part  of  the  river  that  flows  by  Gloucefter,  where  they 
are  taken  in  nets,  and  ufually  fell  dearer  than  falmon  : 
fome  are  fent  to  London,  where  the  fiftimongers  di- 
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ftinguifti  them  from  thofeof  the  Thames  by  the  French 
name  alofe .  Whether  they  fpawn  in  this  river  and  the 
Wye  is  not  determined,  for  their  fry  has  not  yet  been 
~  difcovered.  The  old  fifh  come  from  the  fea  into  the 
river  in  full  roe.  In  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft, 
multitudes  of  bleak  frequent  the  river  near  Gloucefter  5 
fome  of  them  are  as  big  as  a  fmall  herring,  and  thefc 
the  fhherraen  erroneoufly  fuppofe  to  be  the  fry  of  the 
Iliad.  Numbers  of  thefe  are  taken  near  Gloucefter,  in 
thofe  months  only,  but  none  of  the  emaciated  (had  are 
ever  caught  in  their  return. 

The  Thames  (had  does  not  frequent  that  river  till 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  is 
efteemed  a  very  coarfe  and  infipid  fort  of  fi(h.  The 
Severn  (had  is  fometimes  caught  in  the  Thames,  though 
rarely,  and  called  allis  (no  doubt  alofe ,  the  French 
name)  by  the  fifhermen  in  that  river.  About  the  fame 
time,  and  rather  earlier,  the  variety  called,  near  Glou- 
.  cefter,  the  twaite ,  makes  its  appearance,  is  taken  in 
great  numbers  in  the  Severn,  and  is  held  in  as  great 
difrepute  as  the  (had  of  the  Thames.  The  differences 
between  each  variety  are  as  follow :  the  true  Iliad 
Weighs  fometimes^  eight  pounds ;  but  their  general 
lize  is  from  four  to  five.  The  twaite ,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  weighs  from  half  a  pound  to  two  pounds, 
which  it  never  exceeds.  The  twaite  differs  from  a 
Iliad  only  in  having  one  or  more  round  black  fpots  on 
the  Tides  j  if  only  one,  it  is  always  near  the  gill ;  but 
commonly  there  are  three  or  four,  placed  one  under 
the  other. 

4>  The  encraficolus ,  or  anchovy ,  has  its  upper  jaw 
longer  than  the  under  one,  and  is  about  three  inches 
long.  They  are  taken  in  vaft  quantities  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  are  brought  over  here  pickled.  The 
great  fifhery  is  at  Georgia,  a  fmall  ifle  weft  of  Leg¬ 
horn.  See  Anchovy -Fishery, 

The  other  fpecies  are,  5.  The  atherinoides  has  a 
fhining  line  on  each  fide,  and  fmall  belly-fins.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  6.  The  thriffa  has  28  rays  in  the  fin 
at  the  anus.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  7.  ’The 
lima  has  yellow  fins,  thofe  of  the  belly  being  very 
fmall.  The  mouth  is  flat ;  the  upper  jaw  is  very 
Ihort  5  the  body  is  of  a  fhining  filver  colour,  and  the 
fins  are  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Afia.  8.  The  fterni- 
cla  has  no  belly-fins,  and  the  body  is  broad.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  9.  The  myftus  is  fhaped  like  a 
fword,  and  the  fins  at  the  anus  are  united.  It  is 
found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  10.  The  tropica  has  a 
wedge-like  tail,  and  a  white,  broad,  compreffed  body. 

It  is  found  at  Afcenfion  ifland.  1 1.  The  finenfis  is  very 
like  the  common  herring,  but  broader.  It  has  no  teeth, 
and  is  a  native  of  China. 

CLUSI  A,  the  Balsam-tree.  See  Botany  Index . 

CLUSINA  palus,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  lake  of 
Tufcany,  extending  north- weft  between  Clufium  and 
Arretium,  and  communicating  with  the  Arnus  and  Cla- 
nis.  Now  Chian  a  Fa  hide, 

CL  US  INI  Fontes,  (Horace),  baths  in  Tufcany, 
in  the  territory  of  Clufium,  between  this  laft  to  the 
north,  and  Acula  to  the  fouth,  at  the  diftance  of  eight 
miles  from  each.  Now  Bagni  di  S,  Cafciana, 

CLUSIUM,  anciently  called  Caviars,  (Virgil,  Li¬ 
vy)  *,  a  town  of  Tufcany,  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  Palus 
Clufina,  where  it  forms  the  Clanis  5  the  royal  refi- 
dence  of  Porfenna,  three  days  journey  from  Rome  to 
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the  north,  (Polybius).  Clufnus  the  epithet.  Clnfni  Clufiur 
Veteres  the  people.  Now  Chivfi.  E.  Long.  130,  Lat.  I) 
430. — Clufum  Novum ,  was  a  town  of  Tufcany,  near 
the  fprings  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  territory  of  Arretium  5  "  ^ 
where  lies  the  Ager  Clufinus  :  now  called  Cafentino . 

Clufni  Novi ,  the  people,  (Pliny). 

CLUTIA.  See  Botany  Index, 

CLUVIER,  Philip,  in  Latin  Cluverius ,  a  cele¬ 
brated  geographer,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1580.  He  tra¬ 
velled  into  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
order  to  ftudy  law  $  blit,  being  at  Leyden.  Jofeph 
Scaliger  perfuaded  him  to  give  way  to  his  genius  for 
geography.  Cluvier  followed  his  advice,  and  for  this 
purpofe  vifited  the  greateft  part  of  the  European 
ftates.  He  was  well  verftd  in  many  languages  \  and 
wherever  he  went,  obtained  illuftrious  friends  and 
protestors.  At  his  return  to  Leyden,  he  taught  there 
with  great  applaufe  ;  and  died  in  1623,  aged  43. 

Fie  Wrote,  1.  De  tribus  Kheni  alveis.  2.  Germania 
antiqua.  3.  S' cilia  antiqua.  4.  Italia  antiqua,  5.  In- 
trodudio  in  univerfum  Geographiam,  All  juflly  efteem- 
ed. 

CLYDE,  a  large  river  of  Scotland,  which,  with 
the  rivers  Tweed  and  Annan,  has  its  fource  at  the  head 
of  Annandale,  and  joins  the  fea  at  Greenock,  where  it 
forms  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  is  navigable  for  fmall 
veffels  up  to  Glafgow.  The  canal,  which  joins  the 
Forth,  falls  into  it  ten  miles  below  that  city.  The 
cataraCt  called  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde ,  oppolite  to  La¬ 
nark,  is  a  great  natural  curiofity,  and  the  firft:  feene 
of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  This  tremendous  (heet 
of  water  for  about  a  mile  falls  from  rock  to  rock.  At 
Stone-byres,  the  firft  fall  is  about  60  feet  •,  the  next 
at  Cora-Lynn,  is  over  folid  rock,  and  is  ft  ill  higher. 

At  both  thefe  places  this  great  body  of  water  exhibits 
a  grander  and  more  interefting  fpeCtacle  than  imagina¬ 
tion  can  poftibly  conceive. 

At  Cora-Lynn,  the  falls  are  feen  to  moft  advantage 
from  a  pavilion  placed  in  a  lofty  (ituation,  and  which 
is  furnilhed  with  mirrors  which  produce  a  fine  effeCh 
The  cataraCt  is  full  in  view,  feen  over  the  tops  of  trees 
and  bufhes,  precipitating  itfelf,  for  an  amazing  way, 
from  rock  to  rock,  with  (hort  interruptions,  forming  a 
rude  flope  of  furious  foam.  The  (ides  are  bounded  by 
vaft  rocks,  clothed  on  their  tops  with  trees  :  on  the 
fummit  and  very  verge  of  one  is  a  ruined  tower,  and 
in  front  a  wood  overtopt  by  a  verdant  hill.  A  path 
conducts  the  traveller  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall, 
into  which  projects  a  high  rock,  in  floods  infulated  by 
the  water  \  and  from  the  top  is  a  tremendous  view  of 
the  furious  ftream.  In  the  cliffs  of  this  favage  retreat 
the  brave  Wallace  is  faid  to  have  concealed  himfelf, 
meditating  revenge  for  his  injured  country. 

On  regaining  the  top,  the  walk  is  formed  near  the 
verge  of  the  rocks,  which  on  both  ftdes  are  perfectly 
mural  and  equidiftant,  except  where  they  overhang  : 
the  river  is  pent  up  between  them  at  a  diftance  far  be¬ 
neath  ;  not  running,  but  rather  Aiding  along  a  ftony 
bottom  (loping,  the  whole  way.  The  fummits  of  the 
rock  are  wooded  ;  the  (ides  fmooth  and  naked  the 
ftrata  narrow  and  regular,  forming  a  flupendous  natu¬ 
ral  mafonry.  After  a  walk  of  above  half  a  mile  on  the 
edge  of  this  great  ebafm,  on  a  fudden  appears  the 
great  and  bold  fall  of  Boniton,  in  a  foaming  (beet,  far 
projecting  into  a  hollow,  in  which  the  water  (hows  a 
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Violent  agitation,  and  a  wide  extending  mift  arifes 
from  the  furface*  Above  that  is  another  fall  5  two 
Idler  fucceed  ;  beyond  them  the  river  winds,  grows 
more  tranquil,  and  is  feen  for  a  confiderable  way, 
bounded  on  one  fide  by  wooded  banks,  on  the  other  by 
rich  and  fwelling  fields* 

The  great  fall  of  Stone-byres,  firft  mentioned,  has 
more  of  the  fublime  in  it  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
is  feen  with  more  difficulty  :  it  confifts  of  two  precipi¬ 
tous  cataracts  falling  one  above  the  other  into  a  vaft 
chafm,  bounded  by  lofty  rocks,  forming  an  amazing 
theatre  to  the  view  of  thofe  who  take  the  pains  to  de- 
fcend  to  the  bottom.  Between  this  and  Cota-Lynti 
there  is  another  fall  called  Dundofllitt . 

CLYMENE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  who,  being  beloved  by  Apollo,  he  had  by 
her  Phaeton,  Lampatia,  Egle,  and  Phebe.  See  Phae¬ 
ton. 

CLYPEOLA,  Treacle-mustard.  See  Botany 
Index. 

CLYSSUS,  an  extraft  prepared,  not  from  one,  but 
feveral  bodies  mixed  together  5  and,  among  the  mo¬ 
derns,  the  term  is  applied  to  feVeral  extra£ls  prepared 
from  the  fame  body,  and  then  mixed  together. 

CLYSTER,  is  a  liquid  remedy,  to  be  inje&ed 
chiefly  at  the  anus  into  the  larger  inteftines.  It  is 
ufually  adminiftered  by  the  bladder  of  a  hog,  (heep,  or 
ox,  perforated  at  each  end,  and  having  at  one  of  the 
apertures  an  ivory  pipe  fattened  with  packthread.  But 
the  French,  and  fometimes  the  Dutch,  ufe  a  pewter 
fyringe,  by  which  the  liquor  may  be  drawn  in  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition  than  in  the  bladder,  and  like- 
wife  more  forcibly  expelled  into  the  large  inteftines. 
This  remedy  (hould  never  be  adminiftered  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  but  tepid  ;  for  either  of  the  former 
will  be  injurious  to  the  bowels. 

Clyfters  are  fometimes  ufed  to  nourifti  and  fupport  a 
patient  who  can  fwallow  little  or  no  aliment,  by  reafon 
of  fome  impediment  in  the  organs  of  deglutition  ;  in 
which  cafe  they  may  be  made  of  broth,  milk,  ale,  and 
deco&ions  of  barley  and  oats  with  wine.  The  Englifti 
introduced  a  new  kind  of  clyfter,  made  of  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco,  which  has  been  ufed  by  feveral  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  appears  to  be  of  confiderable  efficacy  when 
other  clyfters  prove  ineffedlual,  and  particularly  in  the 
iliac  paffion,  in  the  hernia  incarcerata ,  and  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  drowned  perfons. 

CLYTEMNESTR  A,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  She  married  Agamemnon  ; 
but  while  that  prince  was  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  (he  had 
an  amorous  intrigue  with  ASgifthus,  whom  (lie  engaged 
to  murder  Agamemnon  at  his  return  to  his  dominions. 
Her  fon  Oreftes,  however,  revenged  the  death  of  his 
father  by  killing  ^gifthus,  with  his  mother  Clytem- 
neftra  ;  but  was  afterwards  haunted  by  the  Furies  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

CLYTIA,  or  Clytie,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  was  deferted  by  her 
lover,  who  paid  his  addrefles  to  Leucothoe  ;  and  this 
fo  irritated  her,  that  fhe  difcovered  the  whole  intrigue 
to  her  rival’s  father.  Apollo  defpifed  her  the  more 
for  this  ;  and  (he  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a 
flower,  commonly  called  a  fun-flower ,  which  ftill  turns 
its  head  towards  the  fun  in  bis  courfe  in  token  of  her 
love. 
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CNEORUM,  Widow-wail.  See  Botany  Index . 
CNICUS,  Blessed~thi9tle.  See  Botany  Index . 

CNIDUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  Greek  town  of 
Caria  ;  fituated  on  a  horn  or  promontory  of  a  peninfula. 
It  had  in  front  a  double  port,  and  an  iffand  lying  before 
It  in  form  of  a  theatre,  which  being  ioined  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  moles  or  caufeways.  made  Cnidus  a  Dipolis 
or  double  town  (Strabo),  becaufe  a  great  number  of 
Cnidians  inhabited  the  ifland*  Paufanias  mentions  a 
bridge  which  joined  the  ifland  to  the  continent. — Cnidii , 
the  people.  Cnidius ,  the  epithet. — C nidi  a  Venus ,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  divinity  of  the  Cnidians,  (Horace).  Her  ftatue 
was  executed  by  Praxiteles;  and  fo  exquifitoly  done, 
and  fo  much  admired,  that  people  came  from  all  parts 
to  view  it  (Pliny).  Of  this  place  was  Eudoxus,  the  fa¬ 
mous  aftronomer  and  geometrician,  who  had  there  an 
obfervatory  (Strabo)* 

CNOSSUS,  or  Cnosus,  anciently  called  Cerratos , 
from  a  cognomina!  river  running  by  it ;  a  city  of  Crete, 
23  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Gortina  (Peutinger).  Here 
flood  the  fepulchre  of  Jupiter,  the  famous  labyrinth, 
and  the  palace  of  Minos,  a  very  ancient  king;  here 
happened  the  adventure  of  Ariadne  his  daughter  with 
Thefeus.  Called  Gnofls  (Ovid).  Its  port-town  was 
Heracleum,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland. 

COACH,  a  vehicle  for  commodious  travelling,  fd- 
fpended  on  leathers,  and  moved  on  wheels.  In  Bri- 
tain,  and  throughout  Europe,  the  coaches  are  drawn 
by  horfes,  except  in  Spain,  where  they  ufe  mules.  In 
a  part  of  the  eaft,  efpecially  the  dominions  of  the  great 
Mogul,  their  coaches  are  drawn  by  oxen.  In  Den¬ 
mark  they  fometimes  yoke  rein-deer  in  their  coaches  ; 
though  rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe.  The  coachman 
is  ordinarily  placed  on  a  feat  raifed  before  the  body  of 
the  coach.  But  the  Spanifti  policy  has  difplaced  him 
in  that  country  by  a  royal  ordinance  ;  on  occafion  of 
the  duke  d’Olivares,  who  found  that  a  very  important 
fecret,  whereon  he  had  conferred  in  his  coach,  had 
been  overheard  and  revealed  by  his  coachman  :  fince 
that  time  the  place  of  the  Spanifh  coachman  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  French  ftage  coachman  and  our  pofti- 
lion,  viz.  on  the  firft  horfe  on  the  left. 

b  According  to  Profeffor  Beckmann,  coaches  of  fome 
kind  were  known  about  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  the  ufe  of  them  was  limited  to  women  of  the 
higheft  rank.  It  was  accounted  difgraceful  in  men  to 
ride  in  them.  It  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  that  the  ele6lors  and  princes  of  the  empire,  when 
they  did  not  choofe  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  ftates, 
excufed  themfelves  to  the  emperor,  by  informing  him, 
that  their  health  would  not  permit  them  to  travel  on 
horfeback  ;  and  it  was  confidered  unbecoming  to  ride 
in  carriages  like  women.  But  it  feems  alfo  pretty 
certain,  that  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the 
emperor,  kings,  and  fome  princes,  travelled  in  covered 
carriages,  and  alfo  employed  them  on  public  folemni- 
ties. 

The  nuptial  carriage  of  the  firft  wife  of  Leopold,  a 
Spanifh  princefs,  coft,  including  the  harnefs,  38,000 
florins.  The  coaches  ufed  by  that  emperor  are  thus 
deferibed.  In  the  imperial  coaches  no  great  magnifi¬ 
cence  was  to  be  feen,  being  covered  over  with  red 
cloth  and  black  nails.  The  harnefs  was  black,  and  no 
gold  was  to  be  feen  in  the  whole  work.  They  had 
glafs  panned*,  for  which  reafon  they  were  called  impe - 
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rial  coaches .  The  harnefs  was  ornamented  with  frin¬ 
ges  of  red  filk  on  days  of  feftivity.  The  imperial 
coaches  were  only  diftinguifhed  by  having  leather  tra¬ 
ces,  while  the  ladies  in  the  emperor’s  fuite  were  con¬ 
tented  with  traces  made  of  ropes.  Fifty  gilt  coaches 
having  fix  horfes  each,  were  to  be  feen  in  1681  at 
the  court  of  Erneft  Augustus  of  Hanover.'  The  firft 
time  that  plenipotentiaries  appeared  in  coaches,  was 
at  the  imperial  commiftion  in  1613,  held  at  Er- 
furth. 

We  meet  with  ample  proof  in  the  hiftory  of  France, 
that  the  monarchs  rode  on  horfes,  the  fervants  on 
mules,  and  ladies  of  diftin£tion  fometimes  on  affes,  at 
Paris,  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  even  16th  centuries. 
Yet  carriages  of  fome  kind  feem  to  have  been  ufed  in 
France  at  an  early  period,  fince  there  is  ftill  preferved 
a  ftatute  of  Philip  the  Fair,  iffued  in  1294,  for  the  fup- 
prelTion  of  luxury,  and  in  which  the  wives  of  citizens 
were  prohibited  the  ufe  of  carriages. 

The  oldeft  coaches  ufed  by  the  ladies  of  England 
were  denominated  whirlicoies ,  a  name  now  funk  in 
oblivion.  About  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  when 
Richard  II.  was  forced  to  fly  before  his  rebellious  fub- 
je£ts,  be  and  all  his  attendants  travelled  on  horfeback, 
his  mother  alone  riding  in  a  coach,  as  {he  was  indifpo- 
fed.  This  became  afterwards  unfafliionable,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  IV.  having  (howed  the  ladies  of  Eng¬ 
land  how  conveniently  (he  could  ride  on  a  fide- fad - 
die. 

According  to  Stow,  coaches  firft  came  to  be  ufed  in 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  having 
been  introduced  from  Germany  by  the  earl  of  Arun¬ 
del.  The  Englifh  plenipotentiary  came  to  Scotland  in 
a  coach  in  the  year  1598,  and  they  were  generally 
ufed  about  the  year  1605. 

Authors  obferve,  as  a  thing  very  lingular,  that  there 
were  at  firft  no  more  than  three  coaches  in  Paris  ;  the 
firft  that  of  the  queen  ;  the  fecond  that  of  Diana  mif- 
trefs  of  Henry  II. ;  and  the  third  belonging  to  Jean  de 
Lava  de  Bois  Dauphin  3  whofe  enormous  bulk  difabled 
him  from  travelling  on  horfeback.  One  may  hence 
judge  how  much  vanity,  luxury,  and  idlenefs,  have 
grown  upon  our  hands  in  latter  days  3  there  being  now 
computed  in  that  fame  city  no  lefs  than  15,000 
coaches. 

Coaches  have  had  the  fate  of  all  other  inventions,  to 
be  brought  by  degrees  to  their  perfe&ion  3  at  prefent 
they  feem  to  want  nothing,  either  with  regard  to  eafe 
or  magnificence.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  made  feveral 
fumptuary  laws  for  reftraining  the  exeeflive  richnefs  of 
coaches,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  gold,  filver,  &c.  there¬ 
in  ;  but  they  have  had  the  fate  to  be  negle&ed. 

The  following  are  the  duties  payable  on  carriages  of 
this  defcription  in  Britain  (1804). 


For  one  carriage,  with  four  wheels,  the 


annual  fum  of 

L.io 

0 

0 

For  two  -  -  - 

11 

0 

0 

three  - 

12 

0 

0 

four  - 

12 

10 

0 

five  -  -  - 

1 3 

0. 

0 

fix 

13 

10 

0 

feven  - 

H 

0 

0 

eight  -  -  - 

10 

0 

nine  and  upwards, 

15 

0 

0 
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And  for  every  additional  body  fucceflive- 
ly  ufed  on  the  fame  carriage  or  number 
of  wheels,  the  further  fum  of  -  L.5  o  o 

For  carriages  with  lefs  than  four  wheels, 

drawn  by  one  horfe  -  -  5  5  o 

For  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  more 

horfes  -  -  -  7  7  0 

For  every  additional  body  -  2  10  o 

For  carriages  with  four  wheels  let  out  to 

hire  -  -  -  -880 

Every  maker  of  coaches,  chaifes,  chariots,  &c.  mud,, 
from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  July  1785,  take  out  at 
the  excife  office  in  London,  or  of  their  agents  in  the 
country,  a  licence,  to  be  renewed  annually  at  leaft  ten 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  former,  for  which  they 
mull  pay  20s.  They  muft  alfo  pay  2CS.  duty  for  every 
four-wheeled  carriage  newly  built  for  fale,  and  10s.  for 
every  two- wheeled  carriage.  Thefe  duties  are  alfo  pay¬ 
able  to  the  commiflioners  of  the  excife  in  town,  or  their 
agents  in  the  country. 

Coach-makers  in  Scotland  are  to  take  out  their  li- 
cenfes  and  pay  the  duties  to  the  commiflioners  of  ex¬ 
cife  in  Edinburgh,  or  their  agents  in  the  country  of 
that  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Every  coach-maker  negle&ing  to  take  out  a  licence, 
and  renewing  the  fame  annually,  forfeits  iol.  3  and 
negle£ting  or  refufing  to  fettle  every  fix  weeks,  in  the 
manner  particularly  diredled  by  the  a6f,  is  a  forfeiture 
of  2ol. 

Hackney- CO  ACHES,  thofe  expofed  to  hire,  in  the 
ftreets  of  London,  and  fome  other  great  cities,  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority. 

One  thoufand  hackney  coaches  are  allowed  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Weftminfter  :  which  are  to  be  licenftd  by 
commiflioners,  and  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  crown.  They 
are  all  numbered,  having  their  numbers  engraved  on 
tin  plates  fixed  on  the  coach-doors.  Their  fares  or  rates 
are  fixed  by  a£l  of  parliament  3  and  by  a  late  a6l  have 
been  increafed  in  confrquence  of  a  new  weekly  tax. 

Siage-COACHES  are  thofe  appointed  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  travellers  from  one  city  or  town  to  another.. 
The  mafters  of  ftage  coaches  are  not  liable  to  an  ac¬ 
tion  for  things  loft  by  their  coachmen,  who  have  mo¬ 
ney  given  them  to  carry  the  goods,  unlefs  where  fuch 
mafter  takes  a  price  for  the  fame. 

Perfons  keeping  any  coach,  berlin,  landau,  or  other 
carriage  with  four  wheel-,  or  any  calafh,  chaife,  chair,, 
or  other  carriage  with  two  wheels,  to  be  employed  as 
public  ftage-coaches  or  carriages,  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveying  pafiengers  for  hire  to  and  from  different 
places,  (hall  pay  annually  5s.  for  a  licence  ;  and  no  per- 
fon  fo  licenfed  {hall  by  virtue  of  one  licence  keep  more 
than  one  carriage,  under  the  penalty  of  iol. 

Mail-COACHES  are  ftage-coaches  of  a  particular  con- 
ftru&ion  to  prevent  overturns  ;  and  for  a  certain  confi- 
deration  carry  his  majefty’s  mails,  which  are  protected 
by  a  guard,  and  fubjeft  to  the  regulations  of  the  poft- 
office.  They  are  pun&ual  as  to  their  time  of  arrival 
and  departure,  are  reftri&ed  to  four  infide  paffengers, 
and  from  experience  have  proved  very  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  and  correfpondence  of  this  country.  1  he 
late  John  Palmer,  Efq.  who  had  the  merit  of  the  in¬ 
vention,  and  was  indefatigable  in  bringing  the  efta- 
blilhment  to  a  permanent  footing,  was  great) y.  pa¬ 
tronized 
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tronized  by  government ;  and  got,  as  the  reward  of  his 
fervice,  a  handfome  appointment  in  the  general  poft- 
office,  London.  See  WHEEL’ Carriages . 

Coach,  or  Couch,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  chamber  or  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  large  ftnp  of  war  near  the  item.  The  floor 
of  it  is  formed  by  the  aftmoft  part  of  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  roof  of  it  by  the  poop  :  it  is  generally  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  the  captain. 

COADUNATE,  in  Botany ,  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  frag  merit  a  rnethodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus,  in  which 
he  has  thefe  genera,  viz.  annonay  liriodendrum,  mag¬ 
nolia,  uvaria,  micbelia,  thea. 

COAGULATION,  in  Chemijlry ,  is  performed  by 
fix  different  agents  \  and  by  each  of  thefe  in  feveral 
different  manners.  1.  It  is  perf  >rmed  with  water,  by 
congealing,  eryffallizing,  and  precipitating,  as  in  the 
mereurius  vitse  and  fome  other  preparations.  2.  With 
oil,  which,  by  the  force  of  fire,  unites  with  fulphur, 
falts,  and  metals.  3.  With  alcohol,  upon  the  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac,  the  white  of  eggs,  the  ferum  of  the 
blood,  &c.  4.  With  acid  and  alkali  growing  folid  to¬ 

gether,  as  in  the  tartarum  vitriolatum.  5.  W  ith  fixed 
alkali,  as  in  milk.  And,  6.  W7ith  acid  falts  j  as  in 
milk,  ferum,  and  the  whites  of  eggs. 

COAGULUM,  is  the  fame  with  what  in  Englilh 
we  call  runnet ,  or  rather  the  curd  formed  thereby. 

COARS.  For  the  exciting  of  intenfe  heats,  as  for 
the  fmelting  of  iron  ore,  and  for  operations  where  the 
acid  and  oily  particles  would  be  detrimental,  as  the 
drying  of  malt,  foflil-coals  are  previoufly  charred,  or 
reduced  to  coah  ;  that  is,  they  are  made  to  undergo  an 
operation  fimilar  to  that  by  which  charcoal  is  made. 
By  this  operation  coals  are  deprived  of  their  phlegm, 
their  acid  liquor,  and  part  of  their  fluid  oil.  Coaks, 
therefore,  confilt  of  the  two  moll  fixed  conftituent  parts, 
the  heavy  oil  and  the  earth,  together  with  the  acid 
concrete  fait,  which,  though  volatile,  is  diffolved  by 
the  oil  and  the  earth. 

COAL,  among  chemifts,  fignifies  any  fubftance 
containing  oil,  which  has  been  expofed  to  the  fire  in 
clofe  veffels,  fo  that  all  its  volatile  principles  are  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  tl/at  it  can  fuftain  a  red  heat  without  fur¬ 
ther  decompofition.  Coal  is  commonly  folid,  black, 
very  dry,  and  confiderably  hard.  The  fpecific  cha- 
ra&er  of  perfect  coal  is  its  capacity  of  burning  with 
accefs  of  air,  while  it  becomes  red  hot  and  fparkles, 
fometimes  with  a  fenfible  flame  which  gives  little  light, 
with  no  frijoke  or  foot  capable  of  blackening  white 
bodies. 

Coal,  or  carbonaceous  matter,  is  capable  of  decom- 
pofing  fulphuric  acid,  and  feparates  the  fulphur  : 
added  to  nitrous  acid,  it  inflames  it  5  or  to  metallic 
earths,  it  reduces  them  to  metals.  But  in  thefe  pro- 
ceffes,  or  new  combinations,  the  afliftance  of  red  heat 
is  required.  Coal  Teems  to  be  an  unalterable  com¬ 
pound  in  every  inftance  but  thofe  mentioned,  of  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air,  and  of  feparating  oxygen  from 
other  bodies  :  for  it  may  be  expofed  in  clofe  veffels  to 
the  moft  violent  and  long-continued  fire  without  fuffer- 
ing  the  leaft  decompofition.  No  difpofition  to  fufe,  or 
any  diminution  of  weight,  can  be  perceived.  It  is  a 
fubftance  exceedingly  fixed,  and  perhaps  the  moft  re¬ 
fractory  in  nature.  It  refills  the  aClion  of  the  moft 
powerful  menftrua,  liver  of  fulphur  alone  excepted. 


Coal  is  evidently  a  refult  of  the  decompofition  of  the  Coal.  » 
compound  bodies  from  which  it  is  obtained.  It  con-  — y-~* 
fills  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  earthy  principle  of  thefe 
compound  bodies,  with  which  a  part  of  the  faline  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  fome  of  the  phlogilton  of  the  decompofed 
oil,  are  fixed  and  combined  very  intimately.  Coal  can 
never  be  formed  but  by  the  phlogilton  of  a  body  which 
has  been  in  an  oily  ftate  \  hence  it  cannot  be  formed 
by  fulphur,  phofphorus,  metals,  nor  by  any  other  fub¬ 
ftance  the  phlogilton  of  which  is  not  in  an  oily  ftate.  rhis  is  the 
Alio  every  oily  matter  treated  with  fire  in  clofe  vef- 
fels,  furnilhes  true  coal  ;  fo  that  whenever  a  charry  re-and  j 
fiduum  is  left,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  fubftance  ^uage. 
employed  in  the  operation  contained  oil.  Laftly,  the 
inflammable  principle  of  coal,  although  it  proceeds 
from  oil,  certainly  is  not  oil,  but  pure  phlogilton,  fince 
coal  added  to  fulphuric  acid  can  form  fulphur,  to  phof- 
phoric  acid  can  form  phofphorus,  Sic.  and  fince  oil  can 
produce  none  of  thefe  effects  till  it  has  been  decom¬ 
pofed  and  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  coal.  Befides,  the 
phenomena  accompanying  the  burning  of  coal  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  which  happen  when  oily  fubftances 
are  burnt.  The  flame  of  charcoal  is  not  fo  bright  as 
that  of  oil,  and  produces  no  flame  or  loot.  ^ 

All  the  phlogilton  of  coal  is  not  burnt  in  the  open 
air,  particularly  when  the  combuftion  is  flow.  One 
part  of  it  exhales  without  decompofition,  and  forms  a 
vapour,  or  an  invifible  and  infenfible  gas.  This  va¬ 
pour  (which  is,  or  at  leaft  contains  a  great  deal  o£ 
fixed  air)  is  found  to  be  very  pernicious,  and  to  affect 
the  animal  fyftem  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occalion 
death  in  a  very  Ihort  time.  For  this  reafon  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  remain  in  a  clofe  place,  where  charcoal  or 
any  other  fort  of  coal  is  burnt.  Perfons  ftruck  by 
this  vapour  are  (tunned,  faint,  fuffer  a  violent  headach, 
and  fall  down  fenfelefs  and  motionlefs.  The  belt  me¬ 
thod  of  recovering  them  is  by  expofure  to  the  open 
air,  and  by  making  them  fwallow  vinegar,  and  breathe 
its  fleam. 

Amongft  coals,  fome  differences  are  obfervable, 
which  proceed  from  the  difference  of  the  bodies  from 
which  they  are  made  ;  fome  coals,  particularly,  are 
more  combuftible  than  others.  This  combuiiibility 
feems  to  depend  on  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  fa- 
line  principle  they  contain  5  that  is,  the  more  of  the 
faline  principle  it  contains,  the  more  eafily  it  decom- 
pofes  and  burns.  For  example,  coals  made  of  plants 
and  wood  containing  much  faline  matter  capable  of 
fixing  it,  the  allies  of  which  contain  much  alkaline  fait, 
burn  vigoroully  and  produce  much  heat  \  whereas  the 
coals  of  animal  matters,  the  faline  principles  of  which  are 
volatile,  and  cannot  be  fixed  but  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
the  allies  of  which  contain  little  or  no  fait,  are  fcarcely 
at  all  combuftible.  For  they  not  only  do  not  kindle  fo 
eafily  as  charcoal  does,  nor  even  burn  alone,  but  they 
cannot  be  reduced  to  allies,  without  very  great  trouble, 
even  when  the  moft  effe6tual  methods  are  ufed  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  combuftion.  The  coal  of  bullocks  blood  has 
been  kept  for  fix  hours  very  red  in  a  (hallow  crucible, 
furrounded  by  *  burning  charcoal,  and  conftantly  ftir- 
red  all  the  time,  that  it  might  be  totally  expofed  to 
the  air  \  yet  could  it  not  be  reduced  to  white,  or  even 
gray,  allies  :  It  ftill  remained  very  black,  and  full  of 
phlogifton.  The  coals  of  pure  oils,  or  of  concrete 
E  e  2  oily 
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Coal.  oily  fubftances  and  foot,  which  is  a  kind  of  coal  raifed 
— y“~“~  daring  inflammation,  are  as  difficultly  reduced  to  allies 
as  animal  coals,  Thefe  coals  contain  very  little  faline 
matter,  and  their  afhes  yield  no  alkali.  The  coals 
which  are  fo  difficultly  burnt,  are  alfo  ltfs  capable  of 
inflaming  with  nitre  than  others  more  combuftible  ;  and 
fome  of  them  even  in  a  great  meafure  refill  the  a£lion 
of  nitre. 

Coal,  in  Mineralogy ,  a  kind  of  (olid  inflammable 
fubftance,  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  bituminous  nature,  and 
commonly  ufed  for  fuel.  Of  this  fubftance  there  are 
various  fpecies. 

1.  Pit-coal  QLithanthrax is  a  black,  folid,  corn- 
pad,  brittle  mafs,  of  moderate  hardnefs,  lamellated 
ilruclure,  more  or  lefs  fhining,  but  feldom  capable  of  a 
good  polifh ;  and  does  not  melt  when  heated.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Kirwan,  it  confifts  of  petrol  or  afphaltum,  in¬ 
timately  mixed  with  a  fmall  portion  of  earth  chiefly  ar¬ 
gillaceous  ;  feldom  calcareous  ;  and  frequently  mixed 
with  pyrites.  A  red  tindure  is  extraded  from  it  by 
fpirit  of  wine,  but  cauftic  alkali  attacks  the  bituminous 
part.  From  fome  forts  of  it  a  varnifh  may  be  made  by 
means  of  fat  oils.  Fixed  alkali  has  never  been  found 
in  any  kind  of  it,  nor  fulphur,  unlefs  when  it  happens 
to  be  mixed  with  pyrites. — None  of  the  various  kinds 
are  found  to  be  eledrics  per  fe  (a). 

The  varieties  of  lithanthrax,  enumerated  by  Cron- 
fledt,  are,  1 .  With  a  fmall  quantity  of  argillaceous 
earth  and  fulphuric  acid.  It  is  of  a  black  colour,  and 
Ihining  texture  ;  it  burns,  and  is  moftly  confumed  in 
the  fire,  but  leaves,  however,  a  fmall  quantity  of  allies. 

2.  Slaty  coal. 

2.  Culm  coal ,  called  holm ,  by  the  Swedes,  has  a 
greater  portion  of  argillaceous  earth  and  fulphuric 
acid,  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  petrol.  It  has  the 
fame  appearance  with  the  foregoing,  though  its  texture 
is  more  dull  :  it  burns  with  a  flame  without  being  con- 
fumed,  but  leaves  behind  it  a  flag  of  the  fame  bulk 
with  the  original  volume  of  the  coal.  The  following 
is  Mr  Kir  wan’s  defeription  of  it,  from  the  memoirs  of 
the  Stockholm  academy.  “  Its  fradure  has  a  rougher 
fedion  than  the  cannel  coal  ;  its  fpecific  gravity  from 
I.300  to  1.370.  The  belt  kind  affords,  by  dift illa¬ 
tion,  at  firft  fixed  air,  then  an  acid  liquor,  after¬ 
wards  inflammable  air,  and  a  light  oil  of  the  nature 
of  petrol  j  then  a  volatile  alkali  ;  and  laftly  pitch- 
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The  refiduum  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  Coal. 

whole  ;  and  being  {lowly  burnt,  affords  13  per  cent.  - v — 

of  allies,  which  confiit  moftly  of  argillaceous  earth  ; 
and  about  three  hundredth  parts  of  them  are  magnetic. 

It  is  found  in  England,  and  among  fome  aluminous  ores 
in  Sweden.” 

3.  Slate  coal  contains  fuch  a  quantity  of  argillaceous 
earth,  that  it  looks  like  common  flate  ;  however,  ifc 
burns  by  itfelf  like  a  flame.  M.  Magellan  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  this  is  the  bituminous  fubftance  already 
deferibed.  This  fchiftus  is  of  a  dark  bluifti  rufty  co¬ 
lour  ;  when  thrown  on  the  fire  it  burns  with  a  lively 
flame,  and  almoft  as  readily  as  the  oily  wood  of  dry 
olive-tree,  or  lignum  vitae ;  emitting  the  very  dif- 
agreeable  fmell  of  petrol.  Such  large  quarries  of  it 
are  found  near  Purbeck  in  Dorfetlhire,  that  the  poorer 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  thence  fupplied  with  fuel. 

From  the  appearance  of  this  flaty  c  al,  Cronftedt  has 
been  induced  to  fuppofe  that  the  earth  of  all  kinds  of 
coal  is  argillaceous,  though  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  after  being  burnt.  The  pit-coals,  he  fays, 
contain  more  or  lefs  of  the  fulphuric  acid  ;  for  which 
reafon  the  fmoke  arifing  from  them  attacks  filver  in  the 
fame  manner  as  fulphur  does,  let  the  coals  be  ever  fo 
free  from  marcafite,  which,  however,  is  often  imbibed 
or  mixed  w’ith  them. 

4.  Cannel  coal  ( Ampelites ),  is  of  a  dull  black  co¬ 
lour  ;  breaks  eafily  in  all  directions  ;  and,  if  broken 
tranfverfely,  prefents  a  fmooth  conchoidal  furface.  It 
burns  with  a  light  lively  flame,  but  is  very  apt  to  fly 
in  pieces  in  the  fire  ;  however,  it  is  faid  to  be  entirely 
deprived  of  this  property  by  immerfion  in  water  for 
fome  hours  previous  to  its  being  ufed.  It  contains  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  petrol  in  a  lefs  condenfed  ftate 
than  other  coal.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  about  1.270. 

This  kind  of  coal  being  of  an  uniform  hard  texture, 
is  eafily  turned  on  a  lathe,  and  takes  a  good  polifh. 

Hence  it  is  ufed  for  making  various  toys,  which  appear 
almoft  as  well  as  if  made  of  the  fineft  jet. 

5.  Kilkenny  coal  has  a  fpecific  gravity  equal  to 
1.400.  It  contains  the  largeft  quantity  of  afphaltum  ; 
burns  with  lefs  fmoke  and  flame,  and  more  intenfely, 
though  more  flowly,  than  the  cannel  coal.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  earth  it  contains  does  not  exceed  one  twentieth 
part  of  its  weight;  but  this  kind  of  coal  is' frequently 
mixed  with  pyrites.  It  is  found  in  the  county  of  Kil¬ 
kenny, 
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(a)  **  The  varieties  of  this  coal  (fays  M.  Magellan)  are  very  numerous  according  to  the  different  fub- 
flances  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  but  in  regard  to  their  economical  ufes,  only  two  kinds  are  taken  notice  of  by 
the  Britifh  legiflature,  viz.  culm  and  caking  coals.  The  caking  coals,  in  burning,  (how  an  incipient  fufion,  fo 
that  their  fmalleft  pieces  unite  in  the  fire  into  one  mafs;  by  which  means  the  fmalleft  pieces,  and  even  the 
mere  duft  of  this  kind,  are  almoft  equally  valuable  with  the  largeft  pieces.  The  other  fort  called  culm,  does  not 
fufe  or  unite  in  the  fierceft  fire  ;  fo  that  the  fmall  coal,  being  unfit  for  domeftic  purpofes,  can  only  be  ufed  in 
burning  limeftone. 

“  It  (hould  be  an  eafy  matter  for  any  perfon  to  diftinguifh  culm  from  fmall  caking  coal,  either  bv  try- 
ing  to  make  fire  with  it  in  a  common  grate,  without  interpofing  any  other  fuel  between  it ;  when  if  it  kindles, 
it  is  a  caking  coal  ;  if  not  it  is  culm  :  Or  by  putting  fome  of  thefe  fmall  fragments  of  coal  on  an  ignited 
iron  fhovel ;  if  they,  melt  and  run  together,  they  belong  to  the  caking  kinds  ;  if  nut  they  are  culm.  But  it  » 
feems  that  coal  merchants  are  now  in  the  cuftom  of  calling  culm  the  powdery  parts  of  pit-coal,  of  whatfoever  kind 
they  may  happen  to  be..  The  reafon  of  this  is,,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  duty  payable  by  culm  and  by 
caking  coals.  There  never  was  any  difficulty,  however,  on  the  fubjeCt  ;  nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
collecting  the  tax,  were  it  not  for  the  infufferable  ignorance  and  love  of  defpotic  oppreflion  which  generally  per¬ 
vades  the  underling  <  fficers  of  the  revenue.” 
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kenny,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Leinfter  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  quality  of  it  a*  burning  without  fmoke,  is 
proverbially  ufed  as  an  encomium  on  the  county. 

6.  Sulphureous  coal  con  fids  of  the  former  kinds  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  pyrites  \  whence 
it  is  apt  to  moulder  and  break  when  expofed  to  the  air, 
after  which  water  will  aft  upon  it.  It  contains  yel¬ 
low  fpots  that  look  like  metal*,  burns  with  a  fulphu- 
reous  fmell,  leaving  behind  it  either  flag  or  fulphu- 
reous  allies,  or  both.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  1.500  or 
more. 

7.  Boveij  coal  ( Xylanthrax )  is  of  a  brown  or 
brownifli-black  colour,  and  of  a  yellow  laminar  tex¬ 
ture.  Its  laminae  are  frequently  flexible  when  firft 
dug,  though  they  generally  harden  when  expofed  to 
the  air.  It  confifts  of  wood  penetrated  with  petrol 
or  bitumen,  and  frequently  contains  pyrites,  alum, 
and  vitriol.  According  to  the  German  chemifts,  its 
afhe3  contain  a  little  fixed  alkali *,  but  Mr  Mills  dif¬ 
fers  from  them  on  this  fubjeft.  By  diflillation  it  yields 
a  fetid  liquor  mixed  with  a  volatile  alkali  and  oil  ;  part 
of  which  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  part  of  a  mineral 
nature,  and  infoluble.  It  is  found  in  almoft  all  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

Thefe  are  the  mod  confiderable  varieties  of  coals 
commonly  known  5  but  we  mud  not  imagine,  that 
each  of  them  is  to  be  met  homogeneous  in  thofe  places 
where  they  are  found.  On  the  contrary,  the  differ¬ 
ent  qualities  and  proportions  of  their  ingredients  make 
a  vaft  number  of  other  varieties,  fit  for  different  pur- 
pofes,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  thofe 
they  contain.  Thus,  various  kinds  of  coals  are  often 
found  mixed  with  one  another  under  ground,  and 
fome  of  the  finer  forts  fometimes  run  like  veins  be¬ 
tween  thofe  of  a  coarfe  kind.  Thus,  M.  Magellan 
obferved  in  the  fine  coals  employed  in  a  curious  ma- 
nufaftory  at  Birmingham,  that  they  produced  a  much 
clearer  dame  than  he  had  ever  obferved  from  common 
coal  ;  yet,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  thefe  were  picked 
out  from  the  common  coals  of  the  country,  through 
which  they  ran  in  veins  and  were  eafily  diftinguifhed 
by  the  raanufafturers,  though  they  did  not  afford  fuf- 
ficient  indications  of  a  fpecific  difference.  The  pur- 
pofe  to  which  they  were  applied  was  the  moulding  rods 
of  tranfparent  and  coloured  glafs  into  the  (hapes  proper 
for  common  buttons,  which  they  performed  with  alio- 
nilhing  expedition. 

Fourcrov  remarks,  that  this  foffil  bitumen,  when 
heated  in  contaft  with  a  body  in  combuftion,  and  ha¬ 
ving  a  free  accefs  of  air,  kindles  the  more  (lowly  and 
with  the  greater  difficulty  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
weighty  and  compaft.  When  once  kindled,  it  emits  a 
firong  and  durable  heat,  and  burns  for  a  long  time 
before  it  is  confumed.  The  matter  that  is  burned, 
and  produces  the  flame,  appears  very  denfe,  and  feems 
United  to  fome  other  fubftance  which  retards  its  de* 
ftruftion.  On  burning,  it  emits  a  particular  firong 
fmell,  which  is  not  at  all  fulphureous  when  the  coal 
contains  no  pyrites.  When  the  combufiible,  oily,  and 
other  volatile  parts  of  the  coal  are  diffipaled,  if  the  com. 
bullion  be  then  (topped,  the  remainder  is  found  to  be 
reduced  to  a  true  charred  (late,  and  is  called  coak. 
This  fubflance  is  capable  of  exciting  the  mod  intenfe 
heat,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  ufed  in  metallurgic  works 
all  over  Britain. 
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u  It  is  well  known  (fays  M.  Magellan),  that  the  Coal, 
Engliffi  method  of  burning  pit  coal  into  coak  has  been 
a  molt  profitable  and  happy  acquifition  for  the  fmelt- 
ing  our  ores,  and  for  many  other  metallurgical  and 
chemical  proceffes  in  this  ifland.  Bat  the  ingenious 
and  advantageous  undertaking  of  Lord  Dundonald,  by 
which  he  turns  to  a  very  confiderable  profit  the  mine^ 
of  coals  in  his  and  other  eftates,  building  ovens  of  a 
proper  conftruftion  for  burning  pit  coal  into  coak, 
and  at  the  fame  time  for  collefting,  in  feparate  re¬ 
ceptacles,  the  volatile  alkali,  oil,  tar,  and  pitch,  which 
were  generally  loft  by  the  ufual  method,  defer ves  to  be 
noticed,  as  it  affords  a  very  remarkable  inftance  of  the 
great  Ioffes  to  mankind,  for  want  of  carefully  attend¬ 
ing  to  every  refult  from  great  proceffes  of  art  when 
made  on  a  large  fcale.  Thefe  ovens  are  fo  contri¬ 
ved,  as  to  admit  an  under  fupply  of  air  y  and  the 
coals,  after  being  kindled,  decompofe  themfelves  by  a 
flow  but  incomplete  combuftion,  which  does  not  de- 
ftroy  the  ingredients.  The  refiduum  left  in  the  oven 
proves  to  be  mod  excellent  cinders  or  coaks  ;  whilft; 
the  volatile  parts,  which  otherwife  would  be  diffipated 
in  the  air,  are  feparated  and  condenfed  in  refervoirs,  or 
receptacles  of  capacious  fize,  placed  at  proper  diftances 
beyond  the  reach  of  fire.  Monf.  Faujas  de  St  Fond, 
who  vifited  thefe  works  in  a  journey  he  made  to  Scot¬ 
land,  undertook  to  ereft  a  fimilar  kind  of  an  oven  in 
France  ;  and  it  is  rather  Angular,  that  he  endeavours 
to  eftablifti  a  claim  of  having  difcovered  the  fame  pro¬ 
ceffes  before  he  faw  them  in  Scotland,  as  if  it  did  not  re- 
fleft  a  greater  honour  on  his  induftry,  to  carry  back  to 
his  country  fome  ufeful  knowledge,  than  to  return  as 
ignorant  as  our  Englifti  travellers,”  &.c. 

On  fubjefting  pit-coal  of  any  kind  to  diflillation  in 
clofe  vtffels,  it  firft  yields  a  phlegm  or  watery  liquor, 
then  an  ethereal  or  volatile  oil,  afterwards  a  volatile  al¬ 
kali,  and  laftly  a  thick  and  greafy  oil  ;  but  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that,  by  reftifying  this  laft  oil,  a  tranfparent 
thin  and  light  oil  of  a  ftraw  colour  is  produced,  which 
being  expofed  to  the  air  becomes  black  like  animal 
oils.  From  this  and  other  obfervations,  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  coals,  bitumens,  and  other  oily  fub- 
ftances  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  derive  their 
origin  from  vegetables  buried  in  the  earth,  fince  it  is 
well  known  that  only  organized  bodies  have  the  power 
of  producing  oily  and  fat  fubftances.  “  The  amazing 
irregularities,  gaps,  and  breaks  (fays  M.  Magellan)  of 
the  ftrata  of  coals,  and  of  other  foflil  fubftances,  e- 
vince  that  this  globe  has  undergone  the  mod  violent 
convulfions,  by  which  its  parts  have  been  broken,  de¬ 
tached  and  overturned  in  different  ways,  burying  large 
trafts  of  their  upper  furfaces,  with  all  the  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  there  exifting,  at  the  time  of 
thofe  horrible  cataftrophes,  whole  epoch  far  precedes 
all  human  records.  And  it  is  eafy  to  be  conceived, 
that  the  various  heaps  and  congeries  of  thefe  vegetable 
and  animal  fubftances,  remaining  for  ages  and  ages  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  have  obtained  various  confift- 
eneies,  and  ftill  produce  thofe  oily  and  bituminous  jui¬ 
ces,  which  find  way  to  gu(h  out,  leaving  behind  their 
thickeft  parts  on  the  fame  places  where  they  are  found* 
and  in  many  others  where  the  induftry  of  mankind  ne¬ 
ver  will  be  able  to  penetrate.” 

COAL-Mine.  See  Coalery.  Malicioufiy  fetting  fire 
to  coal-mines  is  felony,  by  flat.  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §  6a  . 

Small  l 
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Coal,  S/;;a/I  COAL ,  a  fort  of  charcoal  prepared  from  the 
Coalery.  {pray  and  brufhwood,  dripped  off  from  the  branches  of 
coppice  wood,  fometimes  bound  in  bairns  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  fometimes  charred  without  binding,  in  which 
x  cafe  it  is  called  “  coming  together.” 

Hlftory  of  COALERY,  Coaliery,  or  Colliery  ;  a  coal- 
coals.  work,  or  place  where  Coals  are  dug. 

*  See  Am -  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  our  cannel  coal  *  is  the 

pehtes.  lapis  ampelites  of  the  Romans,  though  it  feems  to 
have  been  ufed  by  them  only  for  making  toys,  brace¬ 
lets,  &c.  But  of  that  common  fuel  which  we  denomi¬ 
nate  coals,  the  native  Romans  were  entirely  ignorant. 
It  is  certain  that  they  are  not,  as  fome  have  imagined, 
the  lapis  obfidianus  of  Pliny,  about  which  there  have 
ca^'  r1'  keCn  £reat  difputesf :  nor  the  Gagates  or  Jet, 
Auguftus  which  others,  again,  have  taken  for  the  lapis  ohjidianus : 
placed  the  though  the  lightnefs  and  texture  fliow  plainly  that  it  is 
ftatues  of  not  either  done  or  coal.  In  faCt,  there  are  no  beds  of 
four  ele-  jn  the  COmpafs  of  Italy.  The  great  line  of  that  fuel 
made  of  it  ^eeras  to  ^weeP  away  round  the  globe,  from  north-ead 
in  the  tem-to  fouth-wed  ;  not  ranging  at  a  didance  even  from  the 
pie  of  Con-  fouth-eaflerly  parts  of  our  idand,  as  is  generally  ima- 
corcl.  gined,  but  actually  vifiting  Brabant  and  France,  and 
yet  avoiding  Italy. 

But  the  primaeval  Britons  appear  to  have  ufed  it. 
And  in  the  precinCts  of  Mancheder  particularly,  which 
are  furnifhed  with  an  inexhaudible  abundance  of  it, 
they  could  not  have  remained  unapprifed  of  the  agree- 
Whitaker's  Me  combudible  around  them.  The  currents  there 
Hiflory  of  frequently  bring  down  fragments  of  coal  from  the 
ter™  mountains :  and  in  the  long  and  winding  courfe  of 
them  through  the  parifh,  the  Britons  would  foon  mark 
the  Alining  dones  in  the  channels  ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
accident,  or  the  force  of  reflection, »  find  out  the  utility 
of  them.  But  we  can  advance  dill  nearer  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  Several  pieces  of  coal  were  difeovered  fome 
years  ago  in  the  fand  under  the  Roman  wray  to  Rib- 
cheder,  when  both  were  dug  up  at  the  conflruCtion  of 
a  houfe  in  Quay-dreet.  The  number  of  pieces,  feve- 
ral  of  them  as  large  as  eggs,  was  not  lefs  than  40  ; 
and  a  quantity  of  flack  was  dug  up  with  them.  Thefe 
circumflances  (how  the  coals  to  have  been  lodged  upon 
the  fpot  before  the  road  of  the  Romans  covered  it.# 
That  ground  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Matice- 
\  L  e.  “  the  nion  J,  the  Britons  had  there  repofited  a  quantity  of 
place  of  c«als,  probably  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon  ;  and  many 
tentS  *  t  B^n  °f  fma^er  fragments,  and  fome  of  the  flack  were 
tifh  town  Juried  in  the  fand  upon  which  they  were  laid.  And 
the  fite  of  that  the  Britons  in  general  were  acquainted  with  this 
which  was  fuel,  is  evident  from  its  appellation  amongfl  us  at  pre- 
the  prefent  fent,  which  is  not  Saxon,  but  Britifh  ;  and  fubfifls  a- 
at^lan6  ^  mong  the  Irifli  in  their  0  gual,  and  among  the  Cornifh 
ehefter.  in  their  holati ,  to  this  day. 

The  extenfive  beds  of  fuel,  therefore,  with  which  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  the  precinCts  of  Mancheder, 
are  fo  happily  flored,  were  firfl  noticed  by  the  {kill, 
and  firfl  opened  by  the  labour  of  the  Britons  ;  and 
fome  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  among  us. 
And  the  nearer  quarries  in  the  confines  of  Bradford, 
Newton,  and  Mancheder,  would  naturally  attraCt  the 
notice,  and  invite  the  inquiries  of  the  Britons,  before 
any  others.  The  current  of  the  Medlock,  which 
wadies  the  fides  of  them,  would  bring  down  fpecimens 
of  the  riches  within,  lodge  many  of  them  about  the 
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Cafllefield,  and  allure  the  Britons  fucceffively  to  a  col-  Coalery. 
leCtiori  of  the  one,  and  a  fearch  after  the  other.  w— -y~ w 

But,  even  for  ages  after  the  difeovery,  wood  continu¬ 
ed  to  compofe  the  general  fuel  of  the  nation.  In  852, 
a  grant  was  made  of  fome  lands  by  the  abbey  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  under  the  refervation  of  certain  boons  and 
payments  in  kind  to  the  monaflery  ;  as,  one  night’s 
entertainment*,  10  veffels  of  Welfh,  and  two  of  com¬ 
mon  ale  ;  60  cart-loads  of  wood,  and  12  of  pit-coal  ; 
where  we  fee  the  quantity  of  coal  was  only  one  cart¬ 
load  to  five  of  wood.  The  latter  naturally  continued 
the  principal  article  of  our  fuel  as  long  as  the  forefls 
and  thickets  prefented  themfelves  fo  ready  to  the  hand  ; 
and  fuch  it  continued  to  a  very  late  period.  The 
firfl  public  notice  of  the  former  is  mentioned  by  Mr 
Hume  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  who,  in 
the  year  1  272,  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  New- 
caftle,  giving  the  inhabitants  a  licenfe  to  dig  coals; 
and  the  firfl  datute  relating  to  this  article  was  the  9th 
Henry  V.  c.  10.  ordaining  all  keels  in  the  port  of 
Newcaflle  to  be  meafured  by  commiflioners,  before 
carriage  of  coals,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  They  were  not 
brought  into  common  ufe  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ; 
and  were  then  fold  for  about  17s.  a  chaldron.  In  fome  Campbell's 
years  after  the  refloration,  there  were  about  200,000^°^’^ 
chaldrons  burnt  in  London  ;  in  1670,  about  270,000 
chaldrons;  at  the  revolution  upwards  of  300,000  chal¬ 
drons  ;  and  at  prefent,  full  600,000  are  annually  con- 
fumed  there.  There  is,  befides,  an  immenfe  confump- 
tion  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  Ireland.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  they  fupply  their  own  confumption,  and  alfo  ex¬ 
port.  In  Ireland,  though  they  have  coal,  yet  they  take 
annually  to  the  value  of  30,000k  from  England,  and 
1 2, cool,  from  Scotland. 

The  mod  remarkable  coalery,  or  coal-work,  that  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  ifland,  was  that  wrought  at  Bor- 
rowftounnefs,  under  the  fea.  The  veins  of  coal  were 
found  to  continue  under  the  bed  of  the  fea  in  this  place, 
and  the  colliers  had  the  courage  to  work  the  vein  near 
half  way  over  ;  there  being  a  mote  half  a  mile  from  the 
fhore,  where  there  was  an  entry  that  went  down  into 
the  coal-pit,  under  the  fea.  This  was  made  into  a 
kind  of  round  quay  or  mote,  as  they  call  it,  built  fo  as 
to  keep  out  the  fea,  which  flowed  there  twelve  feet. 

Here  the  coals  were  laid,  and  a  fhip  of  that  draught 
of  water  could  lay  her  fide  to  the  mote,  and  take  in 
the  coal. — This  famous  coalery  belonged  to  the  earl 
of  Kincardine’s  family.  The  frefli  water  which  fprung 
from  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  coal-pit  was  always 
drawn  out  upon  the  (hore  by  an  engine  moved  by  wa¬ 
ter,  that  drew  it  forty  fathoms.  This  coal-pit  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  wrought  many  years  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  owners,  and  the  wonder  of  all  that  faw  it;  but,  at 
lad,  an  unexpected  high  tide  drowned  the  whole  at 
once  :  the  labourers  had  not  time  to  efcape,  but  perifh- 
ed  in  it. 

There  are  feveral  other  countries  in  Europe  which 
poffefs  confiderable  coak mines  ;  as  France,  Liege, 
Germany,  and  Sweden.  Alfo  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  there  has  been  coal  difeovered,  and 
wrought  :  in  Newfoundland,  Cape-Breton,  Canada,  2 
and  fome  of  the  New  England  provinces.  But  in  all  Excellence 
thefe  countries,  the  coal  is  of  a  quality  much  inferior  of  the  Bri¬ 
to  the  Britifli,  and  entirely  unfit  to  be  ufed  in  manytlfll* 

manufactures ; 
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celery,  roanufa&ures  ;  fo  that  they  import  coal  from  Britain 

Ulll— v - -  for  various  manufa£lures.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the 

coal  in  different  countries  of  the  world,  fee  Williams's 
Mineral  Kingdom ,  2d  edition,  by  James  Millar,  M.  D. 

3  Edinburgh,  1810. 

Importance  Qur  inIand  coal- trade,  that  is,  carrying  coals  from 
of  the  coal-  j^ewcaftie?  Sunderland,  Blith,  and  other  adjacent  places 
in  the  north  of  England,  as  alfo  from  the  frith  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  Scotland,  and  other  places  adjacent,  to  the 
city  of  London,  and  to  the  port  towns  on  the  coaft  all 
the  way,  as  well  on  this  fide  of  Newcaftle,  north,  as  up 
the  channel  as  high  as  Portfmoutb  weft,  is  a  prodigious 
article,  and  employs  abundance  of  (hipping  and  Tea¬ 
men  ;  infomuch  that,  in  a  time  of  urgent  neeeftity,  the 
coal  cry  navigation  alone  has  been  able  to  fupply  the  go¬ 
vernment  with  a  body  of  Teamen  for  the  royal  navy, 
ab:e  to  man  a  considerable  fleet  at  a  very  fhort  warn¬ 
ing,  and  that  without  difficulty,  when  no  other  branch 
of  trade  could  do  the  like.  Likewife  the  Whitehaven 
coaleries  in  Cumberland,  belonging  to  Lord  Lonfdale, 
funufti  feveral  counties  in  Ireland  with  coals,  and  con- 
ftantly  employ  upwards  of  2000  Teamen;  which  alfo 
is  a  noble  nurfery  for  the  navy  of  this  kingdom.  And 
not  only  do  the  pit-coal  fufficiently  fupply  all  the  ports, 
but,  by  means  of  thofe  ports  and  the  navigable  rivers, 
all  the  adjacent  counties  very  far  inland. 

In  ffiort,  coals,  though  not  an  exclufive,  yet  may, 
with  propriety,  be  flyled  a  peculiar  bleffing  to  Britain, 
from  their  greaty  plenty,  their  acknowledged  excel¬ 
lence,  and  their  being  found  in  fuch  places  as  are 
conveniently  fituated  for  exportation.  Nor  is  there 
any  danger  of  the  export  trade  being  leffened  even  by 
the  feveral  duties  that  have  been  laid  upon  them  ;  for 
the  foreign  confumpt  being  founded  in  neeeftity  with 
regard  to  manufa&ure*?,  and  in  economy  where  they 
are  ufed  for  convenience  (wood  and  turf  being  dearer 
than  coals  with  the  duty),  we  need  be  in  no  fear  of 
the  markets  declining.  There  is  as  little  room  to  be 
alarmed  from  an  apprebenfion  of  their  being  exhaufted  ; 
as  the  prtfent  works  are  capable  of  fupplying  us  for  a 
long  feries  of  years,  and  there  are  many  other  mines 
ready  to  he  opened  when  thefe  ffiall  fail.  Befides, 
there  are  known  to  be  coals  in  many  parts  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  which  hitherto  they  have  had  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  work. 

Befides  the  value  of  this  commodity  as  a  conveni- 
ency  of  life,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  as  giving 
rife  to  a  nurfery  of  feamen  for  the  increafe  of  the 
marine  ;  other  important  advantages  deferve  to  be  no¬ 
ticed.  Coals  are  in  many  refpedls,  and  in  a  very  high 
degree  ufeful  to  the  landed  intereft  ;  not  only  by  rai- 
fing  exceedingly  the  real  value,  and  of  courfe  the  pur- 
chafe,  of  thofe  lands  in  which  they  are  found,  and  thofe 
*  Thefe  are  through  which  it  is  neceffaiy  to  pafs  *  from  the  works 

Iemphati-  to  t>,e  places  where  they  are  embarked,  but  from  the 
cally  ityied  geilerai  improvements  they  have  occasioned  ;  fo  that 
and  are  let  * very  ^evv  counties  are  now  better  cultivated  than  Nor¬ 
at  as  high  thumberland,  and  the  fame  effe£ls  they  have  had  in  a 
rents  hs  any  ^reater  or  lefs  degree  in  other  places.  Thoufands  of 
pertedi’fr°*  laborious  People  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  ; 
Eritatru  thoufands  more  in  conveying  them  to  the  ports,  and 
on  board  the  ffiips ;  to  fay  nothing  of  thofe  that  draw 
their  fubfiftence  from  the  carriage  of  them  by  land  to 
fupply  families,  &c.  There  are  alfo  great  numbers 
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that  live  in  a  fuperior  ftation  ;  as  ftewards,  dire&ors,  Coalery. 
fa&ors,  agents,  book-keepers,  &o.  To  thefe  we  may 
add  the  extraordinary  encouragement  given  to  inge¬ 
nious  artifts  who  have  invented,  and  the  numerous 
workmen  continually  employed  about  thofe  feveral 
curious  and  coftly  machines  which,  for  a  variety  of 
purpofes  in  this  bufinefs,  are  in  continual  ufe,  and  of 
courfe  in  continual  wear;  we  may  join  to  thefe  the 
multitudes  that  obtain  their  living  from  the  many  ma¬ 
nufactures  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  which 
could  not  be  carried  on  but  by  the  help  and  cheapness 
of  coals.  Laftly,  the  produce  of  coals  exported,  which 
amounts  to  a  very  confiderable  fum,  befides  being  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  owners,  merchants,  and  mariners,  is  fo 
much  clear  gain  to  the  nation. 

It  might  be  expeCted,  that  a  trade  fo  beneficial  to 
individuals,  and  to  the  nation  in  general,  and  which 
has  been  gradually  increafing  for  feveral  centuries  pa  ft, 
would  have  been  advanced  by  this  time  to  very  great 
psrfe&ion,  and  reduced  to  a  regular  fyftem.  But,  in 
one  very  effential  refpeCl,  it  is  found  to  be  quite  other- 
wife.  The  art  of  working  coal-mines  in  the  moft  pro¬ 
fitable  manner  is  indeed  highly  improved;  but  the  fun¬ 
damental  of  the  art,  that  of  fearching  for  and  difeo- 
vering  coal  in  any  diftriCl  of  country  where  it  has  not 
yet  been  found,  has  never,  that  we  know  of,  been 
treated  in  a  fyftematic  manner.  The  reader,  therefore, 
will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  this  defed  fupplied  in  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  article,  together  with  a  detail  of 
all  the  other  operations  in  the  bufinefs  of  coaleries. 

The  terreftrial  matters  which  compofe  the  folid 
parts  of  the  earth  are  difpofed  in  ftrata,  beds,  or  layers,  the  ftrata, 
the  under  furface  of  one  bearing  againft  or  lying  upon 
the  upper  furface  of  that  below  it,  which  laft  bears  or 
lies  on  the  next  below  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thefe  ftrata  confift  of  very  different  kinds  of  mat¬ 
ter,  fuch  a4'  free-ftone,  lime-ftone,  metal-ftone  or  whin- 
ftone,  coal,  &c.  as  will  be  particularly  fpecified  in  the 
fequel . 

Some  of  thefe  ftrata  are  of  confiderable  thicknefs, 
being  often  found  from  100  to  200  feet  or  upwards, 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  of  matter  from  the  fuperior 
to  the  inferior  furface  ;  and  others  are  found  of  the  kail; 
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thicknefs  imaginable,  one  inch  or  lefs. 

All  thefe  ftrata  are  divided  or  parted  from  each 
other  laterally,  either  by  their  even,  fnaooth,  pofiffied 
furfaces,  with  very  thin  lamina  of  foft  or  dufty  ma  ter 
betwixt  them,  called  the  partings  which  renders  them 
eafy  to  feparate  ;  or  elfe  only  by  the  furfaces  clofely 
conjoined  to  each  other,  without  any  vifible  matter  in- 
terpofed  betwixt  them  :  yet  the  different  fuhftance  of 
each  ftratum  is  not  in  the  leaft  intei  mixed,  though 
fometimes  they  adhere  fo  ftrongly  together,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  part  or  dkp'in  them  :  in  this  laft  cafe 
they  are  faid  to  have  a  bad  parting . 

Befides  this  principal  divifion  or  parting  laterally, 
there  are,  in  fome  ftrata,  fecondary  divilVns  or  part¬ 
ings  alfo  laterally,  feparating  or  approaching  towards 
a  feparation,  of  the  fame  ftratum,  into  parts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  thiekneffes,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  principal  partings  divide  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftrata  frem  each  other:  but  thefe  fecondary 
ones  are  not  To  ftrong  or  vifible,  nor  make  To  effectual 
a  parting,  as  the  principal  ones  do  ;  and  are  only  met 

with 
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Coalery.  with  in  filch  ftrata,  as  are  not  of  an  uniform  hardnefs, 

v - -  texture,  or  colour,  from  the  upper  to  the  under  fur- 

face. 

There  are  other  divifions  or  partings,  called  backs , 
in  almoft  every  ftratum,  which  crofs  the  former  late¬ 
ral  ones  longitudinally,  and  cut  the  whole  ftratum 
through  its  two  furfaces  into  long  rhomboidal  figures. 
Thefe  again  are  crofted  by  others  called  cutters ,  run¬ 
ning  either  in  an  oblique  or  perpendicular  direction 
to  the  laft-mentioned  backs,  and  alfo  cut  the  ftratum 
through  its  two  furfaces.  Both  thefe  backs  and  cut¬ 
ters  generally  extend  from  the  upper  or  fuperior  ftra¬ 
tum  down  through  feveral  of  the  lower  ones  ;  fo  that 
'■thefe  backs  and  cutters,  together  w.ith  the  lateral 
partings  before  mentioned,  divide  every  ftratum  into 
innumerable  cubic,  prifmatic,  and  rhomboidal  figures, 
according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftratum,  and  the  po¬ 
fition  and  number  of  the  backs  and  cutters.  They 
fometimes  have  a  kind  of  thin  partition  of  dufty  or 
foft  matter  in  them,  and  fometimes  none,  like  the  firft- 
mentioned  partings  ;  but  the  fofter  kind  of  ftrata  ge¬ 
nerally  have  more  backs  and  cutters  than  the  harder 
kind,  and  they  do  not  extend  or  penetrate  through  the 
others. 

To  explain  this  a  little  farther,  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  (fig.  I.)  reprefent  the  principal  partings  before 
mentioned,  or  the  upper  and  under  furfaces  of  any 
ftratum  ;  then  a,  b,  c,  d ,  e ,  f,  will  reprefent  the  fe- 
condary  lateral  partings  nearly  parallel  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  ones  ;  g ,  //,  /,  k,  l,  m,  the  longitudinal  partings  call¬ 
ed  backs  ;  n ,  <9,/?,  q ,  r,  ,r,  the  crofs  partings  called  cut¬ 
ter s,  crofting  the  laft-mentioned  ones  either  obliquely 
-or  perpendicular. 

In  all  places  where  the  ftrata  lie  regular,  they  are 
divided  and  fubdivided  ifi  the  manner  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  fometimes  in  this  manner  extend  through 
a  pretty  large  diftrifl  of  country  ;  though  it  is  often 
otherwife  ;  for  their  regularity  is  frequently  interrupt¬ 
ed,  and  the  ftrata  broken  and  difordered,  by  fundry 
chafms,  breaches,  or  fiftures,  which  are  differently  de¬ 
nominated  according  to  their  various  dimenfions,  and 
the  matters  with  which  they  are  filled,  viz.  dikes, 
hitches,  and  troubles,  which  fhall  be  explained  in 
order. 

Dikes  are  the  largeft  kind  of  fiftures.  They  feem  to 
be  nothing  but  a  crack  or  breach  of  the  folid  ftrata, 
-occafioned  by  one  part  of  them  being  broken  away  and 
fallen  from  the  other.  They  generally  run  in  a  ftraight 
line  for  a  conftderable  length,  and  penetrate  from  the 
furface  to  the  greateft  depth  ever  yet  tried,  in  a  di- 
■  re&ion  fometimes  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
fometimes  obliquely.  The  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found 
lying  upon  each  other  in  the  fame  order,  but  the  whole 
of  them  greatly  elevated  or  deprefied,  on  the  one  fide 
of  the  dike  as  on  the  other.  Thefe  fiffures  are  fome¬ 
times  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  fometimes  many 
fathoms.  If  the  fiflure  or  dike  be  of  any  conftderable 
width,  it  is  generally  filled  with  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ter,  different  from  that  of  the  folid  ftrata  on  each  fide 
of  it.  It  is  fometimes  found  filled  with  clay,  gravel, 
or  fand  ;  fometimes  with  a  confufed  mafs  of  different 
kinds  of  ftone  lying  edgeways;  and  at  other  times 
with  a  folid  body  of  free-ftone,  or  even  whin-ftone. 
When  the  fiflure  is  of  no  great  width,  as  fuppofe  two 
■or  three  feet  only,  it  is  then  ufually  found  filled  with 
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compofe  the  adjoining  ftrata,  confolidated  into  one - J 1 

mafs.  If  the  dike  runs  or  ftretches  north  and  fouth, 
and  the  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  dike,  in  a  fituation  with  refpeft  to  the  horizon 
IO  or  20  fathoms  lower  than  on  the  other  fide,  it  is 
then  faid  to  be  a  dip-dike,  or  dowticqfl  dike  of  ie  or  20 
fathoms  to  the  eaftward  ;  or  counting  from  the  eaft 
fide,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  a  rife-dike ,  or  upcafl  of  fo 
many  fathoms  weft  ward.  If  the  ftrata  on  one  fide 
are  not  much  higher  or  lower  with  refpedl  to  the  ho* 
rizontal  line,  than  thofe  on  the  other,  but  only  broken 
off  and  removed  to  a  certain  diftance,  it  is  then  faid 
to  be  a  dike  of  fo  many  fathoms  thick,  and  from  the 
matter  contained  between  the  two  fides  of  the  fiflure 
or  dike,  it  is  denominated  a  clay-dike, Jlone-dike,  &c.  $ 

A  bitch  is  only  a  dike  or  fiflure  of  a  fmaller  degree,  Hitches, 
by  which  the  ftrata  on  one  fide  are  not  elevated  or 
feparated  from  thofe  on  the  other  fide  above  one  fa¬ 
thom.  Thefe  hitches  are  denominated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  dikes,  according  to  the  number  of  feet  they 
elevate  or  deprefs  the  ftrata. 

There  are  dikes  (though  they  are  not  often  met 
with  in  the  coal-countries)  whofe  cavities  are  filled 
with  fparr,  the  ores  of  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  or  other  me¬ 
tallic  or  mineral  matters  ;  and  it  is  pretty  well  known, 
that  all  metallic  veins  are  nothing  elfe  than  what  in 
the  coal  countries  are  called  dikes . 

The  ftrata  are  generally  found  lying  upon  each 
other  in  the  fame  order  on  one  fide  of  the  dike  as  on 
the  other,  as  mentioned  above,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
thicknefles,  appearing  to  have  been  originally  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fame  regular  ftrata,  and  the  dike  only 
a  breach  by  fome  later  accident,  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely  down  through  them,  by  which  one  part  is 
removed  to  a  fmall  diftance,  and  deprefied  to  a  lower 
fituation  than  the  other.  But  this  is  not  the  only  al¬ 
teration  made  in  the  ftrata  by  dikes  ;  for  generally,  to 
a  conftderable  diftance  on  each  fide  of  the  dike,  all  the 
ftrata  are  in  a  kind  of  fhattered  condition,  very  ten¬ 
der,  eafily  pervious  to  water,  and  debafed  greatly  in 
their  quality,  and  their  inclination  to  the  horizon  often 
altered. 

Troubles  may  be  denominated  dikes  of  the  fmalleft  Trouble!, 
degree  ;  for  they  are  not  a  real  breach,  but  only  a  ten¬ 
dency  towards  it,  which  has  not  taken  a  full  effe<ft. 

The  ftrata  are  generally  altered  by  a  trouble  from 
their  regular  fite  to  a  different  pofition.  When  the 
regular  courfe  of  the  ftrata  is  nearly  level,  a  trouble 
will  caufe  a  fudden  and  confiderable  afeent  or  defeent ; 
where  they  have,  in  their  regular  fituation,  a  certain 
degree  of  afeent  or  defeent,  a  trouble  either  increafes 
or  alters  it  to  a  contrary  pofition  :  and  a  trouble  has 
thefe  effects  upon  the  ftrata  in  common  with  dikes, 
that  it  greatly  debafes  them  from  their  original  qua¬ 
lity  ;  the  partings  are  feparated  ;  the  backs  and  cutters 
disjoined,  and  their  regularity  difordered  ;  the  original 
cubic  and  prifmatic  figures,  of  which  the  ftrata  were 
compofed,  are  broken,  the  diflocation  filled  with  hete¬ 
rogeneous  matter,  and  the  whole  ftrata  are  reduced  to 
a  fofter  and  more  friable  ftate. 

The  ftrata  are  feldom  or  never  found  to  lie  in  a 
true  horizontal  fituation  ;  but  generally  have  an  incli¬ 
nation  or  defeent,  called  the  dip ,  to  fome  particular 
part  of  the  horizon.  If  this  inclination  be  to  the  eaft¬ 
ward, 
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ward,  It  is  called  an  eajl  dip,  and  a  wef  rife ;  and  ae- 
j  cording  to  the  point  of  the  compafs  to  which  the  dip 
inclines,  it  is  denominated,  and  the  afcent  or  rife  is 
to  the  contrary  point.  This  inclination  or  dip  of  the 
ftrata  is  found  to  hold  everywhere.  In  fome  places,  it 
varies  very  little  from  the  level  ;  in  others,  very  con- 
fiderably  ;  and  in  fome  fo  much,  as  to  be  nearly  in 
a  perpendicular  direction  :  but  whatever  degree  of 
inclination  the  ftrata  have  to  the  horizon,  if  not  inter¬ 
rupted  by  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  they  are  always 
found  to  lie  in  the  firft  regular  manner  mentioned. 
They  generally  continue  upon  one  uniform  dip  until 
they  are  broken  or  difordered  by  a  dike,  hitch,  or 
trouble,  by  which  the  dip  is  often  altered,  fometimes 
to  a  different  part  of  the  horizon,  and  often  to  an  op- 
pofite  point ;  fo  that  on  one  fide  of  a  dike,  hitch,  or 
trouble,  if  the  ftrata  have  an  eaft  dip,  on  the  other  ftde 
they  may  have  an  eaft  rife,  whfch  is  a  weft  dip;  and 
in  general,  any  confiderable  alteration  in  the  dip  is  ne¬ 
ver  met  with,  but  what  is  occafioned  by  the  circum- 
ftances  laft  mentioned. 

To  illuftrate  what  has  been  faid,  fee  fig.  2.  where 
a,  b ,  c ,  d ,  &c.  reprefent  a  courfe  of  ftrata  lying  upon 
each  other,  having  a  certain  inclination  to  the  horizon. 
AB,  is  a  downcaft-dike,  which  depreffes  the  ftrata 
obliquely  to  e,f  g,  h ,  &.c.  lying  upon  each  other  in  the 
fame  order,  but  altered  in  their  inclination  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  CD  reprefents  a  clay  or  freeftone  dike,  where 
the  ftrata  are  neither  elevated  nor  depreffed,  but  only 
broken  off  and  removed  to  a  certain  diftance.  EF  re¬ 
prefents  a  hitch,  which  breaks  off  and  depreffes  the  ftra¬ 
ta  only  a  little,  but  alters  their  inclination  to  the  hori¬ 
zon.  GH  reprefents  a  trouble,  where  the  ftrata  on 
one  fide  are  not  entirely  broken  off  from  thofe  on  the 
other,  but  only  in  a  crufhed  and  irregular  fituation. 

As  fome  particular  ftrata  are  found  at  fome  times  to 
increafe,  and  at  other  times  to  diminifli,  in  their  thick¬ 
neffes,  whilft  others  remain  the  fame,  confequently 
they  cannot  be  all  parallel ;  yet  this  increafe  and  dimi¬ 
nution  in  their  thickneffes  come  on  very  gradually. 

The  ftrata  are  not  found  difpofed  in  the  earth  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fpecific  gravities;  for  we  often  find 
ftrata  of  very  denfe  matter  near  the  furface,  and  per¬ 
haps  at  50  or  even  100  fathoms  beneath,  we  meet 
with  ftrata  of  not  half  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  firft. 
A  ftratum  of  iron  ore  is  very  often  found  above  one 
of  coal,  though  the  former  has  twice  the  gravity  of 
the  latter  ;  and,  in  Ihort,  there  is  fuch  an  abfolute  un¬ 
certainty  in  forming  any  judgment  of  the  difpofition 
of  the  ftrata  from  their  fpecific  gravities,  that  it  can¬ 
not  in  the  lead:  be  relied  upon. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  many,  that  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  are  occafioned  by  thofe  breaches  in  the  ftrata  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  called  dikes ;  but  this  is  contradi61ed 
by  experience.  If  it  was  fo,  we  fliould  meet  with 
dikes  at  the  fkirts  of  the  hills,  and  by  the  fides  of  val¬ 
leys,  and  the  fea-fhore;  but  inftead  of  that  we  gene¬ 
rally  find  the  ftrata  lying  as  uniformly  regular  un¬ 
der  hills  and  valleys,  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  (as  far  as  has  been  yet  tried),  as  in  the  mod  cham¬ 
paign  countries.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  a  dike 
is  met  with  in  fome  of  thefe  places;  but  that  being 
only  a  cafual  circumftance,  can  never  be  admitted  as 
a  general  caufe.  Whatever  irregularities  are  occa¬ 
fioned  in  the  folid  ftrata  by  dikes,  or  other  branches, 
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are  commonly  covered  over  and  evened  by  thofe  beds  Coajeiy. 

of  gravel,  clay,  fand,  or  foil,  which  lie  uppermoft,  *— — v . 

and  form  the  outward  furface  of  the  earth.  Where- 
ever  thefe  fofter  matters  have  been  carried  off,  or 
removed  by  accident,  as  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  the 
fides  of  valleys,  there  the  folid  ftrata  are  expofed,  and 
the  dip,  rife,  and  other  circumftances  of  them  may 
be  examined;  but  no  certain  conclufions  can  be  drawn, 
merely  from  the  unevennefs  and  inequalities  of  the  out- 
waid  furface. 

The  preceding  obfervations,  upon  the  general  difpo¬ 
fition  of  the  folid  ftrata,  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
ftrata  of  coal  as  to  thofe  of  ftone  or  other  matter.  p 

We  (hall  next  give  an  account  of  the  feveral  ftrata  Defcription 
of  coal,  and  of  ftone,  and  other  matters,  which  a:eof the  ftra- 
ufually  connect'd  with  coal,  and  are  found  to  have  at*d\vithC" 
particular  affinity  with  it  ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  diftinc-C0a^ 
tion,  lhall  arrange  them  into  fix  principal  claffes,  which 
will  include  all  the  varieties  of  ftrata  that  have  been 
found  to  occur  in  all  thofe  diftri£ts  of  country,  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  where  coal  abounds. 

1.  Of  Whin  f  one.]  The  ftrata  of  what  is  denomi¬ 
nated  whin-done  are  the  hardeft  of  all  others  ;  the  an¬ 
gular  pieces  of  it  will  cut  glafs  ;  it  is  of  a  very  coarfe 
texture,  and  when  broken  acrofs  the  grain,  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  large  grains  of  fand  half  vitrified  ;  it 
can  fcarcely  be  wrought,  or  broken  in  pieces,  by  com¬ 
mon  tools,  without  the  afliftance  of  gunpowder  ;  each 
ftratum  is  commonly  homogeneous  in  fubftance  and 
colour,  and  cracked  in  the  rock  to  a  great  depth.  The 
moft  common  colours  of  thefe  ftrata  are  black  or  dark 
blue,  yet  there  are  others  of  it  afh-coloured  and  light 
brown.'  Their  thicknefs  in  all  the  coal  countries  is 
but  inconfiderable,  from  fix  or  five  feet  down  to  a  few 
inches  5  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  they  are  met 
with  of  thefe  thickneffes.  In  the  air  it  decays  a  little, 
leaving  a  brown  powder;  and  in  the  fire  it  cracks,  and 
turns  reddifh  brown.  Limeftone,  and  what  is  called 
baflard  limej} one,  is  fometimes,  though  rarely,  met  with 
in  coaleries.  It  is  a  well  known  ftone  ;  but  from  its 
refemblance  in  hardnefs  and  colour  is  often  miftaken 
for  a  kind  of  whin.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  hilly 
countries,  the  folid  matter  next  the  furface  is  found 
to  be  a  kind  of  foft  or  rotten  whin  ; — but  it  may  be 
noted,  that  this  is  only  a  mafs  of  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ter  difpofed  upon  the  regular  ftrata  ;  and  that  beneath 
this,  all  the  ftrata  are  generally  found  in  as  regular  an 
order  as  where  this  heterogeneous  matter  does  not  oc¬ 
cur. 

2.  Of  P  of -ftone.']  This  is  a  freeftone  of  the  hard¬ 
eft  kind,  and  next  to  the  limeftone  with  refpeft  to 
hardnefs  and  folidity.  It  is  of  a  very  fine  texture  ;  and 
when  broken  appears  as  if  compofed  of  the  fineft  fand. 

It  is  commonly  found  in  a  homogeneous  mafs,  though 
variegated  in  colour;  and,  from  its  hardnefs,  is  not 
liable  to  injury  from  being  expofed  to  the  weather. 

Of  this  kind  of  ftone  there  are  four  varieties,  which 
may  be  diftinguiftied  by  their  colour.  The  moft  com¬ 
mon  is  white  poft,  wThich  in  appearance  is  like  Port¬ 
land  ftone,  but  confiderably  harder  ;  it  is  fometime* 
variegated  with  ftreaks  or  fpots  of  brown,  red,  or 
black. 

Gray  poft  5s  alfo  very  common ;  it  appears  like  & 
mixture  of  fine  black  and  white  fand :  it  is  often  va¬ 
riegated  with  brown  and  black  ftreaks ;  the  laft  men- 
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tioned  appear  like  fmall  clouds  compofed  of  particles  of 
coal. 

Brown  or  yellow  poll  is  often  met  with  of  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  colour  ;  moft  commonly  of  the  colour 
of  light  ochre  or  yellow  fand.  It  is  as  hard  as  the 
reft,  and  fometimes  variegated  with  white  and  black 
ftreaks. 

Red  poft  is  generally  of  a  dull  red  colour  :  this  is 
but  rarely  met  with  }  it  is  often  ftreaked  with  white 
or  black. 

•  All  thefe  lie  in  ftrata  of  different  thickneffes  5  but 
commonly  thicker  than  any  other  ftrata  whatever  :  they 
are  feparated  from  each  other,  and  from  other  kinds  of 
ftrata,  by  partings  of  coal,'  fand,  or  foft  matter  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  which  are  very  diftinguifhable. 

3.  Of  Satid-Jlonel]  This  is  a  freeftone  of  a  coarfer 
texture  than  poft,  and  not  fo  hard  ;  is  fo  lax  as  to  be 
eafily  pervious  to  water  \  when  broken,  is  apparently 
of  a  coarfe  fandy  fubftance  ;  is  friable  and  moulders  to 
fand  when  expofed  to  the  wind  and  rain  \  has  frequent¬ 
ly  white  ftiining  fpangles  in  it,  and  pebbles  or  other 
fmall  ft  ones  inclofed  in  its  mafs.  Of  this,  there  are 
two  kinds  commonly  met  with,  diftinguiflied  by  their 
colours,  gray  and  brown,  which  are  of  different  (hades, 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  to  the  mixture  of 
white  in  them.  It  is  moft  generally  found  in  ftrata  of 
confiderable  thicknefs,  without  many  fecondary  part¬ 
ings  ;  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  fubdivided  into 
layers  as  thin  as  the  common  gray  flate.  It  has  gene¬ 
rally  fandy  or  foft  partings. 

4.  Of  Metal  f  one .]  This  is  a  tolerably  hard  ftratum, 
being  in  point  of  hardnefs  next  to  fand-ftone  \  gene¬ 
rally  folid,  compaft,  of  confiderable  weight  and  of 
an  argillaceous  fubftance,  containing  many  nodules  or 
balls  of  iron  ore,  and  yellow  or  white  pyrites  \  its  part¬ 
ings,  or  the  furfaces  of  its  ftrata,  are  hard,  polifhed, 
and  fmooth  as  glafs.  When  broken,  it  has  a  dull 
dufky  appearance  (though  of  a  fine  texture),  like  hard 
dried  clay  mixed  with  particles  of  coal.  Though  hard 
in  the  mine  or  quarry,  when  expofed  to  the  frefii  air  it 
falls  into  very  fmall  pieces.  The  moft  ufual  colour  of 
this  ftone  is  black  ;  but  there  are  feveral  other  lighter 
colours,  down  to  a  light  brown  or  gray.  It  is  eafily, 
diftinguifhed  from  freeftone  by  its  texture  and  colour*, 
as  well  as  by  its  other  charadleriftics.  It  lies  in  ftrata 
of  various  thickneffes,  though  feldom  fo  thick  as  the 
two  laft-mentioned  kinds  of  ftone. 

5.  Of  Shiveri]  This  ftratum  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  coaleries  than  any  other.  There  are  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  it,  both  in  hardnefs  and  colour  5  but  they  all 
agree  in  one  general  chara&eriftic.  The  black  colour 
is  moft  common  \  it  is  called  by  the  miners  black  Jhiver , 
black  metal ,  or  blear*  It  is  fofter  than  metal -ftone, 
and  in  the  mine  is  rather  a  tough  than  a  hard  fub¬ 
ftance,  is  not  of  a  folid  or  compact  matter,  being  ea¬ 
fily  feparable  by  the  multitude  of  its  partings,  &c. 
into  very  fmall  parts,  and  readily  abforbing  water. 
The  fubftance  of  this  ftratum  is  an  indurated  bole, 
commonly  divided  into  thin  laminse  of  unequal  thick¬ 
neffes,  which  break  into  long  fmall  pieces  when  ftruck 
with  force  ;  and,  on  examination,  they  appear  to  be 
fmall  irregular  rhomboids  :  each  of  thefe  fmall  pieces 
has  a  polifhed  glaffy  furface  $  and,  when  broken  crofs 
the  grain,  appears  of  a  dry,  leafy,  or  laminated  tex- 
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ture,  like  exceeding  fine  clay  :  it  is  very  friable  \  feels 
to  the  touch  like  an  un&uous  fubftance  3  and  diffolves  in  v 
air  or  water  to  a  fine  pinguid  black  clay.  There  are 
almoft  conftantly  found  inclofed  in  its  ftrata  lumps  or 
nodules  of  iron  ore,  often  real  beds  of  the  fame. 

There  are  other  colours  of  this  ftratum  befides  black. 
The  brown  or  dun  fhiver  is  very  frequently  met  with  * 
it  agrees  with  the  above  defeription  in  every  thing  but 
colour.  Gray  (hiver  is  alfo  very  common  :  it  feems  to 
be  only  a  mixture  of  the  black  and  dun  5  and  by  the 
different  degrees  of  mixture  of  thefe  colours  others  are 
produced.  It  lies  in  ftrata  fometimes  of  confiderable 
thicknefs,  at  other  times  not  exceeding  a  few  feet : 
they  are  commonly  parted  from  each  other  by  laminae 
of  fpar,  coal,  or  foft  matter. 

6.  Of  Coali]  Referring  the  reader,  for  the  fcientific 
divifion  of  coals,  to  Mineralogy,  and  the  preceding 
articles,  we  fhall  here  confider  them  as  diftinguifhable 
into  three  kinds,  according  to  their  degrees  of  inflam¬ 
mability.  For  a  full  view  of  the  natural  hiftory  o£ 
coal,  fee  Williams's  Mineral  Kingdom  by  Dr  Millar. 

I.  The  leaft  inflammable  kinds  are  thofe  known  by 
the  name  of  Welfh  coal \  which  is  found  in  Wales  5  Kil¬ 
kenny  coal,  which  is  found  near  Kilkenny  in  Ireland  } 
and  blind  or  deaf  coal ,  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  and  England.  This  coal  takes  a  confiderable 
degree  of  heat  to  kindle  it,  but  when  once  thoroughly 
ignited  will  burn  a  long  time  ;  it  remains  in  the  fire 
in  feparate  pieces  without  flicking  together  or  caking  5 
it  produces  neither  flame  nor  fmoke,  and  makes  no 
cinders,  but  burns  to  a  white  ftony  flag  :  it  makes  a 
hot  glowing  fire  like  charcoal  or  cinders,  and  emits 
effluvia  of  a  fuffbeating  nature,  which  renders  it  unfit 
for  burning  in  dwelling-houfes,  its  chief  ufe  being 
among  maltfters,  dyers,  &c.  for  drying  their  commo¬ 
dities.  2.  Open  burning  coal ,  foon  kindles,  making  a 
hot  pleafant  fire,  but  is  foon  confumed  :  it  produces . 
both  fmoke  and  flame  in  abundance  ;  but  lies  open  in 
the  fire,  and  does  not  cake  together  fo  as  to  form  cin¬ 
ders,  its  furface  being  burnt  to  afhes  before  it  is  tho¬ 
roughly  calcined  in  the  midft  }  from  this  it  has  its 
name  of  an  open  burning  coal ;  it  burns  to  white  or 
brown  afhes  very  light.  Of  this  kind  are  cannel-coal, 
jett,  parrot,  fplint,  and  moft  of  the  coals  in  Scotland. 
3.  Clofe  burning  coal ’,  kindles  very  quickly,  makes  a 
very  hot  fire,  melts  and  runs  together  like  bitumen, 
the  very  fmalleft  culm  making  the  fineft  cinders,  which, 
being  thoroughly  burnt,  are  porous  and  light  as  a  pu¬ 
mice  ftone,  and  when  broken  are  of  a  fhining  lead  co¬ 
lour  \  it  makes  a  more  durable  fire  than  any  other 
coal,  and  finally  burns  to  brown  or  reddifh  coloured, 
heavy  afhes.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Newcaftle  and  fe¬ 
veral  other  of  the  Englifh  coals,  and  the  fmithy  coals 
of  Scotland.  The  open  and  the  clofe  burning  coal 
mixed  together,  make  a  more  profitable  fire  for  domef- 
tic  ufes  than  either  of  them  feparate. 

In  all  thofe  diftri&s  of  country  where  coal  is  found, 
there  are  generally  feveral  ftrata  of  it  y  perhaps  all  the 
different  kinds  above  mentioned  will  be  found  in  fome, . 
and  only  one  of  the  kinds  in  others }  yet  this  one  kind 
may  be  divided  into  many  different  feams  or  ftrata,., 
by  beds  of  fhiver  or  other  kinds  of  matter  interpofing, 
fo  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  fo  many  feparate 
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Coalery.  All  thefe  ftrata  above  defcribed,  with  their  feveral 
varieties,  do  not  lie  or  bear  upon  each  other  in  the 
rhe  order  or^er  1#n  'vhich  they  are  defcribed,  nor  in  any  certain 
n  which  or  invariable  order.  Though  there  be  found  the  fame 
hey  lie.  kinds  of  ftrata  in  one  coalery  or  diftrift  as  in  another, 
yet  they  may  be  of  very  different  thicknefles.  In 
fome  places  there  are  moft  of  the  hard  kinds,  in  others 
moft  of  the  foftet  5  and  in  any  one  diftrid  it  rarely 
happens  that  all  the  various  kinds  are  found  ;  for  fome 
kinds,  perhaps,  occur  only  once  or  twice,  whilft  others 
occur  10  or  20  times  before  we  reach  the  principal  ftra- 
'  turn  of  coal. 

CXLIX.  In  order  t0  exPla*n  fchis,  fuppofe  the  ftrata  in  the 
3>*  pit  at  A  (fig.  3.)  lie  in  the  order  a ,  b ,  c ,  dy  &c.  they 
may  be  fo  much  altered  in  their  thickneffes,  by  rea- 
fon  of  fome  of  them  increafing  and  others  diminifh- 
ing,  at  the  diftance  of  B,  that  they  may  be  found  there 
of  very  different  thickneffes  ;  or  if  they  are  examined 
in  a  pit  at  D,  by  reafon  of  its  lower  fituation,  and  the 
ftrata  there  not  being  a  continuation  of  thofe  in  the 
other  places,  they  may  be  very  different  both  in  their 
order  and  thickneffes,  and  yet  of  the  fame  kinds. 

Though  they  be  thus  found  very  different  in  one 
coalery  or  diftridl  from  what  they  are  found  to  be  in 
another,  with  refpeft  to  their  thickneffes,  and  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other,  yet  we  never 
meet  with  a  ftratum  of  any  kind  of  matter  but  what 
belongs  to  fome  of  thofe  above  defcribed. 

To  illuftrate  how  the  various  ftrata  lie  in  fome 
places,  and  how  often  the  fame  ftratum  may  occur  be¬ 
twixt  the  furface  and  the  coal,  we  lhall  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example.  The  numbers  in  the  left-hand  co¬ 
lumn  refer  to  the  claffes  of  ftrata  before  defcribed,  to 
which  each  belongs.  The  fecond  column  contains  the 
names  of  the  ftrata  *,  and  the  four  numeral  columns,  to 
the  right  hand,  exprefs  the  thicknefs  of  each  ftratum, 
in  fathoms,  yards,  feet^  and  inches. 
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NC 

Fas 

Yds 

Ft. 

Ins. 

Soil  and  gravel 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Clay  mixed  with  loofe  ftones 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Coarfe  brown  fand-ftone,  with  foft  part¬ 

ings  - 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

White  poft,  with  ftiivery  partings 

1 

1 

0 

5 

5 

Black  Oliver  or  bleas,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

2 

0 

2 

0 

6 

Coarfe  fplinty  coal 

0 

0 

2 

6 

5 

Soft  gray  Oliver  -  - 

0 

1 

0 

7 

2 

Brown  and  gray  poft,  ftreaked  with  black 

1 

0 

2 

c 

5 

Black  Oliver,  with  beds  and  balls  of  iron- 

ftone 

0 

1 

2 

6 

4 

Gray  and  black  metal-ftone 

0 

1 

1 

9 

2 

White  and  brown  poft 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

Black  and  gray  Oliver,  ftreaked  with  white 

0 

1 

0 

6 

3 

Soft  gray  fand-ftone,  with  ftiivery  partings 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Yellow  and  white  poft,  with  fandy  partings 

1 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Black  and  dun  Oliver,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

0 

1 

2 

6 

2 

White  poft  ftreaked  with  black,  and  black 

partings  - 

1 

0 

0 

6 

5 

Gray  Oliver,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

0 

1 

0 

9 

4 

Brown  and  black  metal-ftone 

1 

1 

2 

6 

5 

Hard  flaty  black  Oliver 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coal,  hard  and  fine  fplint 

0 

0 

3 

6 

5 

Soft  black  Oliver 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Coal,  fine  and  clear 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

5 

Hard  black  Oliver  <.  * 

0 

0 

1 

O 

Total  Fathoms 

25  ! 

0 

0 

O 
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In  this  inftance  the  fpecies  of  fand-ftone  only  occurs  Coalery. 
twice,  poft  five  times,  whilft  the  fhiver  occurs  no  lefs 1 
than  nine  times. 

To  apply  the  forgoing  obfervations  to  pradlice. 

Suppofe  it  was  required  to  examine  whether  there 
was  coal  in  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  other  coaleries. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  proper  to  be  informed,  at  Methods  of 
fome  of  the  adjacent  coaleries,  of  the  number  and  kinds  fearching 
of  ftrata,  the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other  ;  f°r  coah 
to  what  point  of  the  horizon,  and  in  what  quantity, 
they  dip  j  if  any  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  and  the 
courfe  they  ftreteh.  Having  learnt  thefe  circumftan- Rule  ift. 
ces,  fearch  in  the  ground  under  examination  where 
the  ftrata  are  expofed  to  view,  and  compare  thefe  with  ' 
the  other.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  kinds,  and  nearly 
correfpond  in  order  and  thicknefs,  and  be  lying  in  a 
regular  manner,  and  agree  by  computation  with  the 
dip  and  rife,  it  may  fafely  be  concluded  the  coal  is 
there  ;  and  the  depth  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the 
depth  of  the  coal  in  the  other  coalery,  below  any  par¬ 
ticular  ftratum  which  is  vifible  in  this. 

If  the  folid  ftrata  are  not  expofed  to  view,  neither  Rule  2d. 
in  the  hills  nor  valleys  of  the  ground  under  examina¬ 
tion,  then  fearch  in  the  adjoining  grounds,  and  if  the 
fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  there  as  in  the  adjacent 
coalery,  and  there  is  reafon,  from  the  dip  and  other 
circumftances,  to  believe  that  they  ftretched  through 
the  ground  to  be  examined  5  it  may  then  be  concluded 
the  coal  is  there,  as  well  as  thefe  other  ftrata. 

Suppofe  a  coalery  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  at  A,  fig. 

3.  and  you  would  fearch  for  a  coal  at  B,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  hill,  but  in  a  much  lower  fituation  ;  by  ob- 
ferving  the  feveral  ftrata  lying  above  the  coal  at  A,  and 
the  point  to  which  they  dip,  which  is  dire&ly  towards 
B  (if  clear  of  dikes),  you  may  ex  pc  3  to  find  the  fame 
kind  of  ftrata  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hill,  but  much 
lower  down.  Accordingly,  if  fome  of  the  ftrata  are 
vifible  in  the  face  of  the  precipice  C,  they  may  be 
compared  with  fome  of  thofe  in  the  pit  at  A.  Or,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  feen  there,  by  fearching  in  the  op- 
pofite  hill,  they  may  perhaps  be  difeovered  at  the  place 
F  where,  if  they  be  found  in  the  manner  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  there  be  reafon  to  believe  they  extend  re¬ 
gularly  from  the  firft  place  to  this,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  the  coal,  as  well  as  thefe  ftrata,  will  be  found  in 
the  intermediate  ground. 

If  the  ground  to  be  examined  lie  more  to  the  rife  of  Rule  3d. 
the  coal,  as  at  E,  which  being  fuppofed  to  be  on  a 
flat,  perhaps  the  folid  ftrata  there  may  be  wholly  co¬ 
vered  by  the  gravel,  clay,  &c.  of  the  outward  furface 
lying  upon  them.  In  this  cafe,  by  meafuring  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  diftance  and  the  defeent  of  ground  from  A 
to  E,  and  computing  the  quantity  of  afeent  or  rife  of 
the  coal  in  that  diftance  *,  by  comparing  thefe  toge¬ 
ther,  it  may  be  judged  at  what  depth  the  coal  will  be 
found  there,  allowing  that  it  lie  regular.  Thus,  fup¬ 
pofe  the  coal  at  A  80  yards  deep,  the  diftance  from  A 
to  E  500  yards,  and  that  the  coal  rifes  one  yard  in  10 
of  horizontal  diftance  : 

Then,  from  the  depth  of  the  pit  80 

Deduct  the  defeent  of  ground  from  A  to 
E,  fuppofe  24 
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Coalery.  This  remainder  would  be  the  depth,  If 

;  the  coal  was  level  -----  56 

But  as  the  coal  rifes  I  in  10  yards,  then 
dedudt  what  it  rifes  in  500  yards, 
which  is-------  -  5° 

And  the  remainder  is  the  depth  of  that 

coal  at  E . 6  yards. 


Bale  4th.  Or  fuppofe  that  the  place  at  B  is  500  yards  the 
contrary  way,  or  to  the  full  dip  of  the  coal  at  A  j  if  a 
view  of  the  folid  ftrata  cannot  be  obtained,  then  by 
proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  the  depth 
of  the  coal  at  that  place  may  be  computed.  Thus* 

To  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  the  pit  A  80 

Add  the  defeent  or  inclination  of  the 
coal  in  500  yards,  which,  as  before, 
is  -  - . 5° 

This  fum  would  be  the  depth,  if  the 
ground  was  level  -----  130 

But  as  the  ground  defeends  towards  B, 
deduft  the  quantity  of  that,  which 
fuppofe  -  --  --  --  --80 

Remains  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B  -  50  yards. 

If  the  place  to  be  examined  be  neither  to  the  full 
dip  nor  full  rife,  but  in  fome  proportion  towards  ei¬ 
ther,  the  fame  method  may  be  purfued,  computing 
how  much  the  coal  rifes  or  dips  in  a  certain  diftance  in 
that  direction. 

If  there  is  known  to  be  a  dike  in  the  workings  of 
the  pit  at  A,  which  elevates  or  depreffes  the  ftrata  to¬ 
wards  the  place  under  examination,  then  the  quantity 
of  the  elevation  or  depreffion  muft  be  accordingly  ad¬ 
ded  to  or  dedu&ed  from  the  computed  depth  of  the 
coal  at  that  place.  Suppofe  there  is  an  upcaft  dike 
of  10  fathoms  or  20.  yards  towards  B,  then  deduct  20 
from  50,  the  depth  before  computed,  there  will  re¬ 
main  30  yards  or  15  fathoms  for  the  depth  of  the  coal 

But  it  often  happens  that  coal  is  to  be  fearched  for 
in  a  part  of  the  country,  at  fuch  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  all  other  coaleries,  that  by  reafon  of  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  hills,  valleys,  unknown  dikes,  & c.  the  con¬ 
nexion  or  relation  of  the  ftrata  with  thofe  of  any  other 
coalery  cannot  be  traced  by  the  methods  laft  mention¬ 
ed  ;  in  which  cafe  a  more  extenfive  view  muft  be  tak¬ 
en  of  all  circum fiances  than  was  neceffary  in  the  for¬ 
mer  y  and  a  few  general  rules  founded  on  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  and  on  conclusions  drawn  from  them, 
will  greatly  affift  in  determining,  fometimes  with  a 
great  degree  of  probability,  and  fometimes  with  abfo- 
lute  certainty,  whether  coal  be  in  any  particular  di- 

ftri£t  of  country  or  not.  . 

le  cth  The  fir  ft  proper  ftep  to  be  taken  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is 
5  '  to  take  a  general  view  of  that  diftrift  of  country  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fearched,  in  order  to  judge,  from  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance  or  face  of  the  country,  which  parti¬ 
cular  part  out  of  the  whole  is  the  moft  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  thofe  kind  of  ftrata  favourable  to  the  produdtion 
of  coal  y  and  con fequently  fuch  particular  part  being 
found,  is  the  moft  advifeable  to  be  begun  with  in  the 
examination* 
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Though  the  appearance  of  the  outward  furface  Coaler,, 
gives  no  certain  or  infallible  rule  to  judge  of  the  kinds  — - v— — J 
of  ftrata  lying  beneath,  yet  it  gives  a  probable  cme  J 
for  it  is  generally  found,  that  a  chain  of  mountains 
hills  rifing  to  a  great  height,  and  very  fteep  on  thet^on5# 
Tides,  are  commonly  compofed  of  ftrata  much  harder 
and  of  different  kinds  from  thofe  before  described 
wherein  coal  is  found  to  lie,  and  therefore  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  prodinffion  of  coal ;  and  thefe  mountainous 
fituations  are  alfo  more  fubjeft  to  dikes  and  troubles 
than  the  lower  grounds  \  fo  that  if  the  folid  ftrata  com- 
pofing  them  gave  even  favourable  fymptoms  of  coal, 
yet  the  laft  circumftance  would  render  the  quality 
bad,  and  the  quantity  precarious.  And,  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  mountainous  fituations  are 
found  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  metals  ^ 

than  of  coal.  It  is  like  wife  generally  found  that  thofe  Hills  an£ 
diftriCts  abounding  with  valleys,  moderately  rifing  hills,  valleys, 
and  interfperfed  with  plains,  fometimes  of  confider¬ 
able  extent,  do  more  commonly  contain  coalr  and 
thofe  kinds  of  ftrata  favourable  to  its  production,  than 
either  the  mountainous  or  champaign  countries  }  and 
a  country  fo  fituated  as  this  laft  deferibed,  efpecially 
if  at  fome  confiderable  diftance  from  the  mountains, 
ought  to  be  the  firft  part  appointed  for  particular  ex- 
amination.  Plains,  or  level  grounds  of  great  extent,  plain*, 
generally  fituated  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  or  betwixt 
fuch  moderate  rifing  grounds  as  laft  deferibed*  are 
alfo  very  favourable  to  the  production  of  coal,  if  the 
folid  ftrata,  and  other  circumftances  in  the  higher 
grounds  adjoining,  be  conformable  \  for  it  will  fierce¬ 
ly  be  found,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  the  ftrata  are  fa-* 
vourable  in  the  rifing  grounds,  on  both  fides  of  the 
plain,  and  not  fo  in  the  fpace  betwixt  them.  Though 
plains  be  fo  favourable,  in  fuch  circumftances,  to  the 
production  of  coal,  yet  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  be 
difeovered  in  fuch  a  fituation,  than  in  that  before  de¬ 
feribed  y  be ca ufe  the  clay,  foil,  and  other  lax  matter, 
brought  off  the  higher  grounds  by  rains  and  other 
accidents,  have  generally  covered  the  furfaces  of  fuch 
plains  to  a  confiderable  depth,  which  prevents  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  folid  ftrata  there,  unlefs  they  be  ex- 
pofed  to  view  by  digging,  quarrying,  or  fome  fuch 
operation. 

That  part  of  the  diftriCt  being  fixed  upon  which 
abounds  with  moderate  hills  and  valleys  as  propereft 
to  begin  the  examination  at,  the  firft  ftep  to  be  taken 
is  to  examine  all  places  where  the  folid  ftrata  are  ex- 
pofed  to  view  (which  are  called  the  crops  of  the  ftra¬ 
ta),  as  in  precipices,  hollows,  &c.  tracing  them  as  ac¬ 
curately  and  gradually  as  the  circumftances  will  allow, 
from  the  uppermoft  ftratum  or  higheft  part  of  the 
ground  to  the  very  undermoft  :  and  if  they  appear  to- 
be  of  the  kinds  before  deferibed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
note  in  a  memorandum  book  their  different  thickneffes 
the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other  \  the  point 
of  the  horizon  to  which  they  dip  or  incline, .  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  inclination,  and  whether  they  lie  in  a  re- 
aular  ft  ate.  This  thou  Id  be  done  in  every  part  of  the 

ground  where  they  can  be  feen,  obferving  at  the  fame 
time,  that  if  a  ftratum  can  be  found  in  one  place, 
which  has  a  connexion  with  fome  other  in  a  fecond 
place,  and  if  this  other  has  a  connexion  with  another 
in  a  third  place,  &c.  \  then,  from  thefe  feparate  con¬ 
nexions,  the  joint  correfpondence  of  the  whole  may 
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Coalery,  ke  traced,  and  the  ftrata,  'which  in  fome  places  are  co- 
u— y— ’  vered,  may  be  known  by  their  correfpondence  with 
thofe  which  are  expofed  to  view. 

If  by  this  means  the  crops  of  all  the  ftrata  cannot 
be  feen  (which  is  often  the  cafe),  and  if  no  coal  be 
difcovered  by  its  crop  appearing  at  the  furface  :  yet 
if  the  ftrata  that  have  been  viewed  confift  of  thofe 
kinds  before  defcribed,  and  are  found  lying  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  order,  it  is  fufficiently  probable  that  coal  may  be 
in  that  part  of  the  diftrift,  although  it  be  concealed 
from  fight  by  the  furface  of  the  earth  or  other  matter. 
Kule  6th.  Therefore,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  crops  of  the  ftrata 
are  under  examination,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice 
of  all  fuch  fprings  of  water  as  feem  to  be  of  a  mineral 
nature,  particularly  thofe  known  by  the  name  of  iron 
water,  which  bear  a  mud  or  fediment  of  the  colour  of 
ruft  or  iron,  having  a  ftrong  aftringent  tafte.  Springs 
of  this  kind  proceed  originally  from  thofe  ftrata  which 
contain  beds  or  balls  of  iron-ore  *,  but  by  reafon  of 
the  tenacity  of  the  matter  of  thofe  ftrata,  the  water 
only  difengages  itfelf  flowly  from  them,  defcending 
into  fome  more  porous  or  open  ftratum  below,  where, 
gathering  in  a  body,  it  runs  out  to  the  furface  in  fmall 
ftreams  or  rills.  The  ftratum  of  coal  is  the  mod  ge¬ 
neral  refervoir  of  this  water ;  for  the  iron-ftone  being 
lodged  in  different  kinds  of  Ihiver,  and  the  coal  com¬ 
monly  conne£ted  with  fome  of  them,  it  therefore  de- 
fcends  into  the  coal,  where  it  finds  a  ready  paffage 
through  the  open  backs  and  cutters.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  it  finds  fome  other  ftratum  than  coal  to  colled 
and  tranfmit  it  to  the  furface  }  but  the  difference  is 
eafily  diftinguilhable  ;  for  the  ochrey  matter  in  the 
water,  when  it  comes  from  a  ftratum  of  coal,  is  of  a 
darker  rufty  colour  than  when  it  proceeds  from  any 
other,  and  often  brings  with  it  particles  and  fmall 
pieces  of  coal  •,  therefore,  wherever  thefe  two  circum- 
fiances  concur  in  a  number  of  thefe  kind  of  fprings, 
fituated  in  a  dire&ion  from  each  other  anfwerable  to 
the  ftretch  or  to  the  inclination  of  the  ftrata,  it  may 
be  certain  the  water  comes  off  coal,  and  that  the  coal 
lies  in  a  fomewhat  higher  fituation  than  the  apertures 
of  the  fprings. 

There  are  other  fprings  alfo  which  come  off  coal, 
and  are  not  diftinguilhable  from  common  water,  other- 
wife  than  by  their  aftringency,  and  their  having  a  blue 
fcum  of  an  oily  or  glutinous  nature  fwimming  upon 
the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe,  in  common  with  the 
others,  bring  out  particles  of  coal,  more  efpecially  in 
rainy  feafons  when  the  fprings  flow  with  rapidity. 
When  a  number  of  thefe  kinds  are  fituated  from  each 
other  in  the  diredjon  of  the  ftrata,  as  above  defcri¬ 
bed  ;  or  if  the  water  does  not  run  forth  as  in  fprings, 
but  only  forms  a  fwamp,  or  an  extenfion  of  ftagnant 
water  beneath  the  turf  j  in  either  cafe,  it  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  that  this  water  proceeds  from  a  ftratum 
of  coal. 

Kule  7th.  ^  the  ftratum  of  coal  is  not  expofed  to  view,  or 
cannot  be  difcovered  by  the  firft  method  of  fearching 
for  the  crop,  although  the  appearance  of  the  other 
ftrata  be  very  favourable,  and  afford  a  ftrong  proba¬ 
bility  <sf  coal  being  there  ;  and  if  the  laft-mentioned 
method  of  judging  of  the  particular  place  where  the 
crop  of  the  coal  may  lie,  by  the  fprings  of  water  iffu- 
ing  from  it,  ftiould,  from  the  deficiency  of  thofe  fprings 
or  other  circumftances,  be  thought  equivocal,  and 
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not  give  a  fatisfaftory  indication  of  the  coal  $  then  a  Coalery 
further  fcarch  may  be  made  in  all  places  where  the 
outward  furface,  or  the  ftratum  of  clay  or  earth,  is 
turned  up  by  ploughing,  ditching,  or  digging,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  lower  grounds,  in  hollows,  and  by  the 
fides  of  ftreams.  Thefe  places  ftiould  be  ftri£lly  exa¬ 
mined,  to  fee  if  any  pieces  of  coal  be  intermixed  with 
the  fubftance  of  the  fuperior  laft  ftrata  \  if  any  fuch  be 
found,  and  if  they  be  pretty  numerous  and  in  detached 
pieces,  of  a  firm  fubftance,  the  angles  perfect  or  not 
much  worn,  and  the  texture  of  the  coal  diftinguifti- 
able,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  ftratum  of  coal  to 
which  they  originally  did  belong,  is  at  no  great  dif¬ 
tance,  but  in  a  fituation  higher  with  refpedl  to  the 
horizon  ;  and  if  there  be  alfo  found  along  with  the 
pieces  of  coal  other  mineral  matter,  fuch  as  pieces  of 
Ihiver  or  freeftone,  this  is  a  concurrent  proof  that  it 
has  come  only  from  a  fmall  diftance.  Though  the  two 
fore-mentioned  methods  ftiould  only  have  produced  a 
ftrong  probability,  yet  if  this  laft-mentioned  place*, 
where  the  pieces  of  coal,  &c.  are  found  in  the  clay, 
be  in  a  fituation  lower  than  the  fprings  ;  when  this 
circumftance  is  joined  to  the  other  two,  it  amounts  to 
little  lefs  than  a  moral  certainty  of  the  ftratum  of  coal 
being  a  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  fprings.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  pieces  of  coal  are  found  more 
fparingly  interfperfed  in  the  fuperior  ftratum,  and  if 
the  angles  are  much  fretted  or  worn  off,  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  other  kinds  of  mineral  matter  conne&ed  with 
them  ;  it  may  then  be  concluded,  that  they  have  come 
from  a  ftratum  of  coal  fituated  at  a  greater  diftance 
than  in  the  former  cafe  ;  and  by  a  ftridt  fearch  and  an 
accurate  comparifon  of  other  circumftances,  that  parti¬ 
cular  place  may  be  difcovered  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  other. 

After  the  place  is  thus  difcovered,  where  the  ftra¬ 
tum  of  coal  is  expelled  to  lie  concealed,  the  next  pro¬ 
per  ftep  to  be  taken,  is  to  begin  digging  a  pit  or  hole 
there  perpendicularly  down  to  find  the  coal.  If  the 
coal  has  no  folid  ftrata  above  and  beneath  it,  but  be 
found  only  embodied  in  the  clay  or  other  lax  matter, 
it  will  not  be  there  of  its  full  thicknefs,  nor  fo  hard 
and  pure  as  in  its  perfect  ftate  when  enclofed  betwixt 
two  folid  ftrata,  the  uppermoft  called  the  roof,  and 
the  undermoft  called  the  pavement ,  of  the  coal  :  in 
fuch  fituation  therefore  it  becomes  neceffary,  either 
to  dig  a  new  pit,  or  to  work  a  mine  forward  until  the 
ftratum  of  coal  be  found  included  betwixt  a  folid  roof 
and  pavement,  after  which  it  need  not  be  expelled  to* 
increafe  much  in  its  thicknefs :  yet  as  it  goes  deeper 
or  farther  to  the  dip,  it  molt  likely  will  improve  in  its 
quality  *,  for  that  part  of  the  ftratum  of  coal  which  lies 
near  the  furface,  or  only  at  a  fmall  depth,  is  often  de- 
bafed  by  a  mixture  of  earth  and  fundry  other  impuri¬ 
ties  wafhed  clown  from  the  furface,  through  the  backs 
and  cutters,  by  the  rains  $  whilft  the  other  part  of  the 
ftratum  which  lies  at  a  greater  depth  is  preferved  pure, 
by  the  other  folid  ftrata  above  it  intercepting  all  the 
mud  w allied  from  the  furface. 

The  above  methods  of  inveftigation  admit  of  many 
different  cafes,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  number 
of  favourable  circumftances  attending  each  of  the  modes 
of  inquiry  j  and  the  refult  accordingly  admits  every 
decree  of  probability,  from  the  moil  diftant,  even  up 
to  ^abfolute  certainty.  In  fome  fixations,  the  coal 
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Coalery.  will  be  difcovered  by  one  method  alone,  in  others,  by 
u,-j/  a  comparifon  of  certain  circumftances  attending  each 
method  3  whilft  in  fome  others,  all  the  circumftances 
that  can  be  colle&ed  only  lead  to  a  certain  degree  of 
probability. 

In  the  laft  cafe,  where  the  evidence  is  only  proba¬ 
ble,  it  will  be  more  advifeable  to  proceed  in  the  fearch 
by  boring  a  hole  through  the  folid  ftrata  (in  the  man¬ 
ner  hereafter  defcribed),  than  by  digging  or  finking  a 
pit,  it  being  both  cheaper  and  more  expeditious 3  and 
in  every  cafe,  which  does  not  amount  to  an  abfolute 
certainty,  this  operation  is  neceffary  to  afcertain  the 
reafexiftence  of  the  coal  in  that  place. 

We  fhall  now  fuppofe  that,  having  examined  a  cer¬ 
tain  diftri£t,  fituated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fea  or 
fome  navigable  river,  that  all  the  circumftances  which 
offer  only  amount  to  a  probability  of  the  coal  being 
there,  and  that  boring  is  neceffary  to  afcertain  it.  We 
fhall  therefore  defcribe  the  operation  of  boring  to  the 
coal  5  then  the  method  of  clearing  it  from  water,  com¬ 
monly  called  winning  it 3  and  all  the  fubfequent  ope¬ 
rations  of  working  the  coal  and  railing  it  to  the  furface, 
leading  it  to  the  river  or  harbour,  and  finally  putting 
15  it  on  board  the  fhips. 

Of  boring  Suppofe  that  the  ground,  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  4.  has 
for  the  been  examined,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  ftrata 
C°a  Plate  where  they  are  vifible  (as  at  the  precipice  D,  and  fe- 
CXLIX.  veral  other  places),  they  are  found  to  be  of  thofe  kinds 
%.  4.  ufually  conne&ed  with  coal,  and  that  the  point  to 
which  they  rife  is  dire&ly  weft  towards  A,  but  the 
ground  being  flat  and  covered  to  a  confiderable  depth 
with  earth,  &c.  the  ftrata  cannot  be  viewed  in  the 
low  grounds  3  therefore,  in  this  and  all  fimilar  fituations, 
the  firft  hole  that  is  bored  for  a  trial  for  coal  fhould  be 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ground,  or  to  the  full  rife  of 
the  ftrata  as  at  A,  where  boring  down  through  the 
ftrata  I,  2,  3,  fuppofe  10  fathoms,  and  not  finding 
coal,  it  will  be  better  to  bore  a  new  hole  than  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  great  depth  in  that ;  therefore,  proceeding  fo 
far  to  the  eaftward  as  B,  where  the  ftratum  1,  of  the 
firft  hole  is  computed  to  be  10  or  12  fathoms  deep,  a 
fecond  hole  may  be  bored,  where  boring  down  through 
the  ftrata  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  the  ftratum  1  is  met  with,  but 
no  coal  3  it  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  bore  farther  in  this 
hole,  as  the  fame  ftrata  would  be  found  which  were 
in  the  hole  A  :  therefore,  proceeding  again  fo  far  to 
the  eaftward,  as  it  may  be  computed  the  ftratum  4  of 
the  fecond  hole  will  be  met  with  at  the  depth  of  10  or 
12  fathoms,  a  new  hole  may  be  bored  C,  where, 
boring  through  the  ftrata  9,  10,  II,  12,  the  coal  is 
met  with  at  13,  before  the  hole  proceed  fo  deep  as 
the  ftratum  4  of  the  former.  It  is  evident,  that,  by 
this  method  of  procedure,  neither  the  coal  nor  any 
other  of  the  ftrata  can  be  paffed  over,  as  the  laft  hole 
is  always  bored  down  to  that  ftratum  which  was  neareft 
the  furface  in  the  former  hole. 

The  purpofes  for  which  boring  is  ufed  are  numerous, 
and  fome  of  them  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  coaleries, 
In  coaleries  of  great  extent,  although  the  coal  be  known 
to  extend  through  the  whole  grounds,  yet  accidental 
turns,  and  other  alterations  in  the  dip,  to  which  the 
coal  is  liable,  render  the  boring  of  three  or  more  holes 
neceffary,  to  determine  exactly  to  what  point  of 
the  horizon  it  dips  or  inclines,  before  any  capital  ope¬ 
ration  for  the  winning  •  of  it  can  be  undertaken  3  be- 
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caufe  a  very  final!  error  in  this  may  occafion  the  lofs  of  Coslery. 
a  great  part  of  the  coal,  or  at  leaft  incur  a  double  ex-  v— •y— 
pence  in  recovering  it. 

Suppofe  A,  B,  C,  D,  (fig.  5.)  to  be  part  of  an  ex- Fig.  5. 
tenfive  field  of  coal,  intended  to  be  won  or  laid  dry  by 
a  fire-engine  3  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  dip  in 
adjoining  coaleries,  the  point  C  is  the  place  at  which 
the  engine  fliould  be  ere&ed,  becaufe  the  coal  dips  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  AC,  confequently  the  level  line 
wTould  be  in  the  diredtion  CD  ;  but  this  ought  not  to 
be  trufted  to.  Admit  two  holes,  1,  2,  be  bored  to 
the  coal  in  the  diredlion  of  the  fuppofed  dip,  at  200 
yards  diftance  from  each  other,  and  a  third  hole  3  at 
200  yards  diftance  from  each  of  them  :  fuppofe  the 
coal  is  found,  at  the  hole  I,  to  be  20  fathoms  deep  3  at 
the  hole  2,  10  fathoms  deeper  3  but  at  the  hole  3,  only 
8  fathoms  deeper  than  at  I.  Then  to  find  the  true 
level  line  and  dip  of  the  coal,  fay,  As  10  fathoms,  the 
dip  from  I  to  2,  are  to  200  yards  the  diftance,  fo  are  8 
fathoms,  the  dip  from  1  to  3,  to  160  yards  the  di¬ 
ftance  from  I  on  the  line  I,  2,  to  tf,  the  point  upon  a 
level  with  the  hole  3.  Again  fay,  As  8  fathoms,  the 
dip  from  1  to  3,  are  to  200  yards  the  diftance  5  fo  are 
10  fathoms,  the  dip  from  1  to  2,  to  250  yards,  the 
diftance  from  I,  in  dire&ion  of  the  line  1,  3,  to  b ,  the 
point  upon  a  level  with  the  hole  2.  Then  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  1  c ,  which  will  be  the  true  direction  of 
the  dip  of  the  coal,  inftead  of  the  fuppofed  line  AC  3 
and  by  drawing  ED,  and  DF,  parallel  to  the  other 
lines,  the  angle  D,  and  no  other  place,  is  the  deepeft 
part  of  the  coal,  and  the  place  where  the  engine 
fhould  be  ere&ed.  If  it  had  been  erefled  at  the  angle 
C,  the  level  line  would  have  gone  in  the  direttion  cby 
by  which  means  about  one-third  part  of  the  field  of 
coal  would  have  been  below  the  level  of  the  engine, 
and  perhaps  loft,  without  another  engine  was  ere&ed 
at  D. 

Boring  not  only  fhows  the  depth  at  which  the  coal 
lies,  but  its  exa£t  thicknefs ;  its  hardnefs  3  its  quality, 
whether  clofe  burning  or  open  burning,  and  whether 
any  foul  mixture  is  in  it  or  not  3  alfo  the  thicknefs, 
hardnefs  and  other  circumftances  of  all  the  ftrata  bored 
through  3  and  from  the  quantity  of  water  met  with  in 
the  boring,  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  fize 
of  an  engine  capable  of  drawing  it,  where  an  engine 
is  neceffary.  When  holes  are  to  be  bored  for  thefe 
purpofes,  they  may  be  fixed  (as  near  as  can  be  gueffed) 
in  fuch  a  fituation  from  each  other,  as  to  fuit  the  places 
where  pits  are  afterwards  to  be  funk  :  by  which  means 
moft  of  the  expence  may  be  faved,  as  thefe  pits  would 
other  wife  require  to  be  bored,  when  finking,  to  dif- 
charge  their  water  into  the  mire  below.  There  are 
many  other  ufes  to  which  boring  is  applied,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

For  thefe  reafons  boring  is  greatly  pra&iled  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  brought  to  great  perfe&ion  3  and  as  the 
operation  is  generally  entrufted  to  a  man  of  integrity, 
who  makes  it  his  profeflion,  the  accounts  given  by  him 
of  the  thicknefs  and  other  circumftances  of  the  ftrata, 
are  the  moft  accurate  imaginable,  and  are  trufted  to 
with  the  greateft  confidence  3  for  as  very  few  gentle¬ 
men  choofe  to  take  a  leafe  of  a  new  coalery  which 
has  not  been  fufficiently  explored  by  boring,  it  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  the  account  ftiould  be  faithful,  being  the  only 
rule  to  guide  the  landlord  in  letting  his  coal,  and  the 
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Coatery.  tenant  In  taking  It.  In  Scotland  It  is  not  fo  generally 
—— y— ~  pra<5tifed  3  nor  are  there  any  men  of  chara&er  who  are 
profelfed  borers,  that  operation  being  commonly  left 
to  any  common  workman  ;  whence  it  happens,  that 
it  never  has  been  in  any  edeem,  the  accounts  given  by 
them  being  fo  imperfeft  and  equivocal,  as  not  to  merit 
any  confidence. 

The  tools  or  indruments  ufed  in  boring  are  very 
fimple.  The  boring  rods  are  made  of  iron,  from  3  to 
4  feet  long,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  fquare,  with 
a  fcrew  at  each  end,  by  which  they  are  fcrewed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  other  rods  added,  as  the  hole  increafes  in 
depth.  The  chifel  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  broad  at  the  end,  which  being  fcrewed  on 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  rods,  and  a  piece  of  timber 
put  through  an  eye  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  prepa¬ 
red  for  work.  The  operation  is  performed  by  lifting 
them  up  a  little,  and  letting  them  fall  again,  at  the 
fame  time  turning  them  a  little  round  5  by  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  which  motions,  a  round  hole  is  fretted  or 
worn  through  the  harded  drata.  When  the  chifel  is 
blunt,  it  is  taken  out,  and  a  fcooped  indrument  call¬ 
ed  a  wimble ,  put  on  in  its  dead  3  by  which  the  dud  or 
pulverized  matter  which  was  worn  off  the  dratum  in 
the  lad  operation  is  brought  up.  By  this  fubdance, 
the  borers  know  exactly  the  nature  of  the  dratum 
they  are  boring  in  :  and  by  any  alteration  in  the 
working  of  the  rods  (which  they  are  fenfible  of  by 
handling  them),  they  perceive  the  lead  variation  of  the 
drata.  The  principal  part  of  the  art  depends  upon 
keeping  the  hole  clean,  and  obferving  every  variation 
of  the  drata  with  care  and  attention. 

The  eftabliffied  price  of  boring  in  England  was  fome 
time  ago  5s.  per  fathom  for  the  fird  five  fathoms,  10s. 
per  fathom  for  the  next  five  fathoms,  and  15s.  per  fa¬ 
thom  for  the  next  five  fathoms  5  and  fo  continually  in- 
creafing  5s.  per  fathom  at  the  end  of  every  five  fa¬ 
thoms  3  the  borer  finding  all  kinds  of  boring  inftru- 
ments  3  but  if  more  than  one  foot  in  thicknefs  of  whin 
occur,  he  is  paid  per  day.  See  a  new  method  of  bor¬ 
ing  for  coal  defcribed  in  Dr  Millar’s  edition  of  Wil¬ 
liams's  Min .  Kingdom . 

Of  winnine  ^  *s  excee(hngly  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  dratum 
the  coal.  "  of  coal  which  is  naturally  dry,  or  whofe  fubterranean 
fprings  or  feeders  of  water  are  fo  very  fmall  as  to  require 
no  other  means  than  the  labour  of  men  to  draw  off  or 
conduft  them  away  3  for  it  mod  commonly  happens 
that  the  dratum  of  coal,  and  the  other  drata  adjacent, 
abound  fo  much  in  feeders  of  water,  that,  before  accefs 
can  be  had  to  the  coal,  fome  other  methods  mud  be 
purfued  to  drain  or  conduct  awray  thefe  feeders  ;  there¬ 
fore,  after  the  deeped  part  of  the  coal  is  difcovered, 
the  next  confideration  is  of  the  bed  method  of  draining 
it,  or,  in  the  miners  language,  of  winning  the  coal. 

If  the  coal  lies  in  fuch  an  elevated  fituation,  that  a 
part  of  it  can  be  drained  by  a  level  brought  up  from 
the  lower  grounds,  then  that  will  be  the  mod  natural 
method  3  but  whether  it  be  the  mod  proper  or  not, 
depends  upon  certain  circumdances.  If  the  fituation 
of  the  ground  be  fuch,  that  the  level  would  be  of  a 
great  length,  or  have  to  come  through  very  hard  drata, 
and  the  quantity  of  coal  it  would  drain,  or  the  profits 
expelled  to  be  produced  by  that  coal,  fhould  be  ina¬ 
dequate  to  the  expence  of  carrying  it  up  3  in  fuch  cafe 
fome  other  method  of  winning  might  be  more  proper* 
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require  five  years  to  bring  it  up  to  the  coal,  and  that 
it  will  drain  30  acres  of  coal  when  completed  3  yet  if 
it  be  found  that  a  fire  engine,  or  fome  other  machine, 
can  be  ere&ed  on  that  coalery,  for  the  fame  fum  of 
money,  in  one  year,  which  will  drain  50  acres  of  the 
fame  coal,  then  this  lad  would  be  a  more  proper  me¬ 
thod  than  the  level  3  becaufe  four  years  profit  would 
be  received  by  this  method  before  any  could  come  in 
by  the  other  ;  and  after  the  30  acres  drained  by  the 
level  is  all  wrought,  a  machine  of  fome  kind  would  ne- 
verthelefs  be  necelfary  to  drain  the  remaining  20  ac/es  3 
fo  that  ere&ing  a  machine  at  fird  would  be  on  all  ac¬ 
counts  the  mod  advifable. 

Where  a  level  can  be  driven,  in  a  reafonable  time, 
and  at  an  adequate  expence,  to  drain  a  fufficient  tradf 
of  coal,  it  is  then  the  mod  eligible  method  of  win¬ 
ning  5  becaufe  the  charge  of  upholding  it  is  generally 
lefs  than  that  of  upholding  fire-engines  or  other  ma¬ 
chines. 

If  a  level  is  judged  propered  after  confideration  of 
every  necelfary  circumdance,  it  may  be  begun  at  the 
place  appointed  in  the  manner  of  an  open  ditch,  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  carried  forward  until  it  be  about 
fix  or  feven  feet  deep  from  the  fur  face,  taking  care  to 
fecure  the  bottom  and  fides  by  timber  work  or  build¬ 
ing,  after  which  it  may  be  continued  in  the  manner 
of  a  mine  about  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  through  the  folid  drata,  taking  care  all  along 
to  keep  the  bottom  upon  a  level,  and  to  fecure  the 
roof,  fides,  and  bottom,  by  timber  or  building,  in  all 
places  where  the  drata  are  not  drong  enough  to  fup- 
port  the  incumbent  weight,  or  where  they  are  liable 
to  decay  by  their  expofure  to  the  frelh  air.  If  the 
mine  has  to  go  a  very  long  way  before  it  reaches  the 
coal,  it  may  be  necelfary  to  fink  a  fmall  pit,  for  the 
convenience  of  taking  out  the  dones  and  rubbilh  pro¬ 
duced  in  working  the  mine,  as  well  as  to  fupply  frelh 
air  to  the  workmen  3  and  if  the  air  diould  afterwards 
turn  damp,  then  fquare  wooden  pipes  made  of  deals 
clofely  jointed  (commonly  called  air-boxes J),  may  be 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  from  the  pit-bot¬ 
tom  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  mine,  which  will 
caufe  a  fufficient  circulation  of  frefli  air  for  the  work¬ 
men.  Perhaps  in  a  great  length  it  will  be  found  pro¬ 
per  to  fink  another  or  more  pits  upon  the  mine,  and 
by  proceeding  in  this  manner  it  may  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  until  it  arrive  at  the  coal  3  and  after  driving  a 
mine  in  the  coal  a  few  yards  to  one  fide,  the  fird  coal¬ 
pit  may  be  funk. 

If  a  level  is  found  impra&icable,  or  for  particular  #  ^ee  ar 
reafons  unadvifable,  then  a  fire  engine  *,  or  fome  tk[eQes^’mm 
other  machine,  will  be  necelfary,  which  diould  be  fixed  Engine. 
upon  the  deeped  part  of  the  coal,  or  at  lead  fo  far 
towards  the  dip  as  will  drain  a  fufficient  extent  of 
coal,  to  continue  for  the  time  intended  to  work  the 
coalery  3  and  whether  a  fire  engine,  or  any  other 
machine  is  ufed,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  have 
a  partial  level  brought  up  to  the  engine-pit,  if  the  fi¬ 
tuation  of  the  ground  will  admit  it  at  a  fmall  charge, 
in  order  to  receive  and  convey  away  the  water  with¬ 
out  drawing  it  fo  high  as  to  the  furface  5  for  if  the  pit 
was  30  fathoms  deep  to  the  coal,  and  if  there  was  a 
partial  level  which,  received  the  water  five  fathoms 
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Coatery.  only  below  the  furface,  the  engine  by  this  means 
would  be  enabled  to  draw  one-fixth  part  more  water  than 
without  it ;  and  if  there  were  any  feeders  of  water  in 
the  pit  above  this  level,  they  might  be  conveyed  into 
it,  where  they  would  be  difcharged  without  being  drawn 
by  the  engine. 

The  engine-pit  may  be  from  feven  to  nine  feet 
wide,  and  whether  it  be  circular,  oval,  or  of  any 
other  form,  is  not  very  material,  provided  it  be  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong,  though  a  circular  form  is  moll  gene¬ 
rally  approved.  If  any  feeders  of  water  are  met 
with  a  few  fathoms  from  the  furface,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  make  a  circular  or  fpiral  cutting  about  one  foot 
deep,  and  a  little  hollowed  in  the  bottom,  round  the 
circumference  of  the  pit,  in  order  to  receive  and  con¬ 
duct  the  water  "down,  without  Hying  over  the  pit  and 
incommoding  the  workmen.  If  the  ftrata  are  of  fo 
tender  or  friable  a  nature  as  not  to  bear  this  opera- 
.  tion,  or  if  the  water  leaks  through  them,  then  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  infert  in  the  fore-mentiond  cutting  a 
circular  piece  of  timber  called  a  crib ,  hollowed  in  the 
fame  manner  to  colledt  the  water  •,  and  a  fecond  may 
be  inferted  two  or  three  yards  below  the  fir  ft,  with  a 
Hoping  niche  down  the  wall  or  fide  of  the  pit,  to  con¬ 
vey  the  water  from  the  former  into  it  \  proceeding  by 
fome  of  thefe  methods  until  the  pit  is  funk  15  or  20 
fathoms,  at  which  place  it  would  be  proper  to  fix  a 
ciftern  or  refervoir,  for  the  firft  or  upper  fet  of  pumps 
to  Hand  in  ;  for  if  the  pit  be  30  fathoms  as  fuppofed, 
it  would  be  too  great  a  length  for  the  pumps  to  be  all 
in  one  fet  from  bottom  to  top  •,  therefore,  if  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  feeders  are  met  with,  betwixt  15  and  20 
fathoms  deep,  it  would  be  beft  to  fix  the  ciftern  where 
it  may  receive  them,  and  prevent  their  defcending  to 
the  bottom  j  obferving  that  the  upper  fet  of  pumps  be 
fo  much  larger  than  the  lower  one,  as  the  additional 
feeders  may  require  j  or  if  there  are  no  additional  feed¬ 
ers,  it  ought  then  to  be  a  little  fmaller. 

After  the  upper  ciftern  is  fixed,  the  operation  may 
be  purfued  by  the  other  fet  of  pumps  in  much  the  fame 
manner  as  has  been  defcribed,  until  the  pit  is  funk  to 
the  coal  \  which  being  done,  it  would  be  proper  to 
link  it  fix  or  eight  feet  deeper,  and  to  work  fome  coal 
out  from  the  dip  fide  of  the  pit,  to  make  room  for  a 
large  quantity  of  water  to  colleft,  without  incommod¬ 
ing  the  coal  pits  when  the  engine  is  not  working. 

It  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  article  to 
enumerate  all  the  accidents  to  which  engine-pits  are 
liable  in  finking  ;  we  {half  therefore  only  recite  a  few 
ivhich  feem  important. 

If  a  quickfand  happens  to  lie  above  the  folid  ftrata, 
next  the  furface,  it  may  be  got  through  by  digging 
the  pit  of  fuch  a  widenefs  at  the  top  (allowing  for  the 
natural  Hope  or  running  of  the  fand)  as  to  have  the 
proper  fize  of  the  pit  on  the  uppermoft  folid  ftratum, 
where  fixing  a  wooden  frame  or  tub  as  the  timber- 
work  of  the  pit,  and  covering  it  round  on  the  out- 
fide  with  wrought  clay  up  to  the  top,  the  fand  may 
again  be  thrown  into  the  excavation  round  the  tub,  and 
levelled  with  the  furface. 

If  the  quickfand  fhould  happen  to  He  at  a  confider- 
able  depth  betwixt  the  clay  and  folid  ftrata,  then  a 
flrong  tub  of  timber  elofely  jointed  and  (hod  with 
iron,  of  fuch  a  diameter  as  the  pit  will  admit,  may  be 
let  down  into  it )  and  by  fixing  a  great  weight  upon 
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the  top,  and  by  working  out  the  fand,  it  may  be  made  Coalery. 
to  fink  gradually,  until  it  comes  to  the  rock  or  other  w — y-— J 
folid  ftratum  below^  and  when  all  the  fand  is  got 
out,  if  it  be  lightly  calked  and  fecured,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  ftratum  of  foft  matter 
lying  betwixt  two  hard  folid  ones,  produces  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  water  as  greatly  to  incommode  the  opera¬ 
tions.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  a  frame-work  of  plank,  (length¬ 
ened  with  cribs  and  elofely  calked,  will  keep  back  the 
whole  or  the  greateft  part  of  it,  provided  the  two  ftra¬ 
ta  which  include  it  are  of  a  clofe  texture  \  or  let  an  ex¬ 
cavation  of  about  two  feet  be  made  in  the  foft  ftratum 
quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit,  and  let  that 
be  filled  clofe  up  betwixt  the  hard  lirata  with  pieces  of 
dry  fir-timber  about  ten  inches  fquare  inferted  endwife, 
and  afterwards  as  many  wooden  wedges  driven  into 
them  as  they  can  be  made  to  receive  ;  if  this  be  well 
finithed,  little  or  no  water  will  find  a  paffage  through 
it. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  fufifocating  damp  or  foul 
air  is  met  with  in  an  engine-pit  j  the  falling  of  water, 
and  the  working  of  the  pumps,  generally  caufing  a  fuf- 
ficient  circulation  of  frefh  air.  But  that  kind  of  com- 
buftible  vapour,  or  ipflammable  air,  which  will  catch 
fire  at  a  candle,  is  often  met  with.  It  proceeds  from 
the  partings,  backs,  and  cutters,  of  the  folid  ftrata, 
exhaling  from  fome  in  an  infenlible  manner,  whilft 
from  others  it  blows  with  as  great  impetuofity  as  a 
pair  of  bellows.  When  this  inflammable  air  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  accumulate,  it  becomes  dangerous  by  taking 
fire,  and  burning  or  deftroying  the  workmen,  and 
fometimes  by  its  explofion  will  blow  the  timber  out  of 
the  pit  and  do  confiderable  damage.  If  a  confider- 
able  lupply  of  frefh  air  is  forced  down  the  pit  by  air- 
boxes  and  a  ventilator,  or  by  dividing  the  pit  into  two 
by  a  clofe  partition  of  deals  from  top  to  bottom,  or  by 
any  other  means  it  will  be  driven  out,  or  fo  weakened 
that  it  will  be  of  no  dangerous  confequence  $  or  when 
the  inflammable  air  is  very  ftrong,  it  may  be  fafely  car¬ 
ried  off  by  making  a  clofe  fheathing  or  lining  of  thin 
deals  quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit,  from 
the  top  of  the  folid  ftrata  to  the  bottom,  and  length¬ 
ening  it  as  the  pit  is  funk,  leaving  a  fmall  vacancy  be¬ 
hind  the  fheathing  ;  when  the  combuftible  matter, 
which  exhales  from  the  ftrata,  being  confined  behind 
thefe  deals,  may  be  vented  by  one  or  two  fmall  leaden 
pipes  carried  from  the  fheathing  to  the  furface,  fo 
that  very  little  of  it  can  tranfpire  into  the  area  of  the 
pit.  If  a  candle  be  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  pipe 
at  the  furface,  the  inflammable  air  will  inflantly  take 
fire,  and  continue  burning  like  an  oil-lamp,  until  it  be 
extinguifhed  by  fome  internal  caufe.  Upon  the  whole, 
every  method  fhoukl  be  ufed  to  make  the  pit  as  ftrong 
in  every  part,  and  to  keep  it  as  dry  as  pofliblc  $  and 
whenever  any  accident  happens,  it  fhould  be  as  ex- 
peditioufly  and  thoroughly  repaired  as  poffible,  before 
any  other  operation  be  proceeded  in,  left  an  additional 
one  follow,  which  would  more  than  double  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  repairing  it. 

The  firft  operations,  after  finking  the  engine-pit,  are  of  workir 
the  working  or  driving  a  mine  in  the  coal,  and  fink-  the  coaL 
ing  the  firft  coal-pit.  The  fituation  of  the  firft  coal¬ 
pit  fhould  be  a  little  to  the  rife  of  the  engine-pit,  that 
the  water  which  collects  there  may  not  obftruft  the 

working 
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€oalery.  working  of  the  coals  every  time  the  engine  flops  • 
— and  it  ffiould  not  exceed  the  diftance  of  20,  30,  or  40 
yards,  becaufe  when  the  firft  mine  has  to  be  driven  a 
long  way,  it  becomes  both  difficult  and  expenfive.  If 
there  be  not  a  fufficient  circulation  of  freffi  air  in  the 
mine,  it  may  be  fupplied  by  the  before -defcribed  air- 
boxes  and  a  ventilator,  until  it  arrives  below  the  in¬ 
tended  coal-pit,  when  the  pit  may  be  bored  and  funk 
to  the  coal,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 

After  the  pit  is*  thus  got  down  to  the  coal,  the  next 
confideration  ffiould  be,  the  belt  method  of  working 
it.  The  moft  general  practice  in  Scotland  is  to  ex¬ 
cavate  and  take  away  a  part  only  of  the  ftratum  of 
coal  in  the  firft  working  of  the  pit,  leaving  the  other 
part  as  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof*,  and  after  the 
coal  is  wrought  in  this  manner  to  fuch  a  di (lance  from 
the  pit  as  intended,  then  thefe  pillars,  or  fo  many  of 
them  as  can  be  got,  are  taken  out  by  a  fecond  work¬ 
ing,  and  the  roof  and  other  folid  ftrata  above  permit¬ 
ted  to  fall  down  and  fill  up  the  excavation.  The 
quantity  of  coal  wrought  away,  and  the  fize  of  the 
pillars  left  in  the  firft  working,  is  proportioned  to  the 
hardnefs  and  ftrength  of  the  coal  and  other  ftrata  adja¬ 
cent,  compared  with  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  fupe- 
rior  ftrata. 

The  fame  mode  of  working  is  purfued  in  moft  parts 
of  England,  differing  only  as  the  circumftances  of  the 
coalery  may  require  ;  for  the  Englifh  coal,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  northern  counties,  being  of  a  fine  tender  tex¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  clofe-burning  kind,  and  alfo  the  roof 
and  pavement  of  the  coal  in  general  not  fo  ftrong  as 
in  Scotland,  they  are  obliged  to  leave  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  coal  in  the  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof,  du¬ 
ring  the  firft  time  of  working  *,  and,  in  the  fecond  work¬ 
ing,  as  many  of  thefe  pillars  are  wrought  away  as  can 
be  got  with  fafety. 

The  Scots  coal  in  general  being  very  hard,  and  of 
the  open-burning  kind,  it  is  neceffary  to  work  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  as  many  great  coals  as 
pwftible,  which  is  beft  effected  by  taking  away  as  high 
a  proportion  of  the  coal  as  circumftances  will  allow  in 
the  firft  working  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Englifh  coal 
being  very  tender,  cannot  poffibly  be  wrought  large, 
nor  is  it  of  much  importance  how  fmall  they  are,  be¬ 
ing  of  fo  rich  a  quality  ;  fo  that  a  larger  proportion 
may  be  left  in  pillars  in  this  coal  than  could  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  done  in  the  other  ;  and,  when  all  circumftan¬ 
ces  are  confidered,  each  method  feems  well  adapted  to 
the  different  purpofes  intended. 

The  ancient  method  of  working  was,  to  work  away 
as  much  of  the  coal  as  could  be  got  with  fafety  at  one 
working  only,  by  which  means  the  pillars  were  left  fo 
fmall  as  to  be  crufhed  by  the  weight  of  the  fuperior 
ftrata,  and  entirely  loft.  As  great  quantities  of  coals 
were  loft  by  this  method,  it  is  now  generally  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  the  former  adopted  in  its  place,  by  which 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  coal  is  obtained  from  the 
fame  extent  of  ground,  and  at  a  much  lefs  expence  in 
the  end. 

The  exaCt  proportion  of  coal  proper  to  be  wrought 
away,  and  to  be  left  in  pillars  at  the  firft  working, 
may  be  judged  of  by  a  comparifon  of  the  circumftan- 
*  ces  before  mentioned.  If  the  roof  and  pavement  are 

both  ftrong,  as  well  as  the  coal,  and  the  pit  about  30 
fathoms  deep,  then  two-thirds,  or  probably  three- 
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fourths,  may  be  taken  away  at  the  firft  working,  and  Coalery. 
one  third  or  one-fourth  left  in  pillars.  If  both  roof “V~"— 
and  pavement  be  foft  or  tender,  then  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  muft  be  left  in  pillars,  probably  one-third  or 
near  one-half  ;  and  in  all  cafes  the  hardnefs  or  ftrength 
of  the  coal  muft  be  confidered.  If  tender,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  larger  pillar  than  hard  coal  ;  becaufe,  by  being 
expofed  to  the  air  after  the  firft  working,  a  part  of  it 
will  moulder  and  fall  off,  by  which  it  will  lofe  much 
of  its  folidity  and  refiftance. 

The  proportion  to  be  wrought  away  and  left  in 
pillars  being  determined,  the  next  proper  ftep  is  to 
fix  upon  fuch  dimenfions  of  the  pillars  to  be  left,  and 
of  the  excavations  from  which  the  coal  is  to  be  taken 
away,  as  may  produce  that  proportion.  In  order  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  which,  fee  a  plan  of  part  of  a  pit’s  pJate 
workings  (fig.  6.)  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  depth  of  30 
fathoms,  and  the  coal  having  a  moderate  rife.  A,  re- 
prefents  the  engine-pit  ;  B,  the  coal-pit  ;  A  a  B,  the 
mine  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  BC,  the  firft 
working  or  excavation  made  from  the  coal-pit,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  winning  mine  or  winning  headway , 
nine  feet  wude ;  bbbb,  8cc.  the  workings  called  rooms  y 
turned  off  at  right  angles  from  the  others,  of  the  width 
of  12  feet:  cccc ,  & c.  the  workings  called  throughers 
or  thir lings,  9  feet  wide,  wrought  through  at  right 
angles  from  one  room  to  another  ;  ddd}  &.c.  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  coal  left  at  the  firft  working  for  fupporting  the 
roof,  18  feet  long  and  12  feet  broad;  DD,  two  large 
pillars  of  coal  near  the  pit  bottom,  15  or  20  yards  long, 
and  10  or  15  broad,  to  fupport  the  pit,  and  prevent  its 
being  damaged  by  the  roof  falling  in  ;  e  e,  the  level 
mine  wrought  in  the  coal  from  the  engine-pit  bottom 
four  or  five  feet  wide;  f f,  &:c.  large  pillars  of  coal  left 
next  the  level,  to  fecure  it  from  any  damage  by  the 
roof  falling  in  ;  g  g,  a  dike  which  depreffes  the  coal, 

I  fathom  ;  h  h ,  &c.  large  pillars  and  barriers  of  coal, 
left  unwrought,  adjoining  to  the  dike  where  the  roof 
is  tender,  to  prevent  its  falling  dow’n*  The  coal  ta¬ 
ken  out  by  the  firft  working  in  this  pit  is  fuppofed  to 
be  one  third  of  the  whole;  and  allowing  the  room3 
1 2  feet  wide,  and  the  thirlings  9  feet  wide,  then  the 
pillars  w  ill  require  to  be  I  2  feet  w  ide  and  j8  feet  long  ; 
for  if  one  pillar  be  in  a  certain  proportion  to  its  ad¬ 
joining  room  and  thirling,  the  whole  number  of  pillars 
will  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  rooms  and  thirlings  in  the  pit.  Suppole  ABCD 
(fig.  7.)  to  be  a  pillar  of  coal  18  feet  long  and  12  feet  ^ 
broad,  its  area  will  be  216  fquare  feet;  ACHE,  the 
adjoining  thirling,  12  feet  by  9  feet,  and  its  area  108 
fquare  feet ;  BAEFG,  the  adjoining  room,  27  feet  long 
and  I  2  feet  broad,  and  its  area  324  fquare  feet  ;  which 
added  to  108  gives  432  fquare  feet,  or  two-thirds 
wrought,  and  216  fquare  feet  left,  or  one-third  of  the 
whole  area  FGHD. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  the  profecution  of 
the  workings,  the  rooms  to  the  right  of  the  winning 
headway  fhould  be  oppofite  to  the  pillars  on  the  left, 
and  the  firft,  third,  and  fifth  pillar,  or  the  fecond, 
fourth,  and  fixth,  adjoining  to  the  faid  headway,  fliould 
be  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  overlay  the  adjoining  thir¬ 
lings,  as,  in  the  plan,  the  pillar  2  overlays  the  thir¬ 
lings  1  and  3  ;  and  the  pillar  4  overlays  the  thir¬ 
lings  3  and  3  ;  this  will  effectually  fupport  the  roof 
of  the  main  road  BC,  and  will  bring  the  other  pillars 
G  g  int® 
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Coalery.  into  their  regular  order,  by  which  means  each  pillar 
v  will  be  oppofite  to  two  thirlings.  Alfo  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  coal  than  common  ftiould  be  left  in  all 
places  which  are  intended  to  be  kept  open  after  the 
fecond  working,  fuch  as  the  pit-bottoms,  air-courfes, 
roads,  and  water-courfes,  or  where  the  roof  is  ten¬ 
der,  as  it  generally  is  near  dikes,  hitches,  and  troubles  ; 
and  if  the  roof  ftiould  continue  tender  for  a  confider- 
able  fpace,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  proper  to  leave  a 
few  inches  of  coal  adhering  to  the  roof,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  few  props  of  timber  fixed  under  it,  may 
fupport  it  effe&ually  for  a  long  time.  The  level  mine 
e  et  and  the  winning  headway  RC,  fhould  be  wrought 
forward  a  confiderable  length  before  the  other  rooms, 
in  order  to  be  driven  through  any  dikes  that  might  in- 
terpofe,  otherwife  the  progrefs  of  the  workings  might 
probably  be  flopt  a  confiderable  time,  waiting  until 
a  courfe  of  new  rooms  were  procured  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  dike.  Suppofe  the  dike  g  g ,  fig.  6.  to  de- 
prefs  the  coal  fix  feet  or  one  fathom,  and  that  it  rifes 
in  the  fame  manner  on  the  under  fide  of  the  dike  as  it 
does  on  the  upper  fide  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  only  reme¬ 
dy  would  be  to  work  or  drive  a  level  mine  through  the 
ft  rata  of  ftone  from  the  engine-level  at  e\  over  the 
dike,  until  it  iriterfeft  the  coal  at  i ;  and  from  thence 
to  drive  a  new  level  mine  in  the  coal  at  i  2,  and  a  new 
■winning  headway  i  k.  In  order  to  gain  a  new  fet  of 
rooms  and  to  fupply  frefh  air  to  this  new  operation,  a 
fmall  mine  might  be  driven  from  the  room  l i,  and  a  hole 
funk  down  upon  the  level  room  i  i ;  therefore,  if  the 
level  mine  e  e  was  not  driven  fo  far  forward  as  to  have 
all  thefe  operations  completed  before  the  rooms  and 
ether  workings  were  intercepted  by  the  dike,  the 
working  of  the  pit  might  eeafe  until  thefe  new  places 
were  ready. 

If  there  be  two  or  three  ftrata  or  Teams  of  coal  in 
the  fame  pit  (as  there  often  are)  having  only  a  ftratum 
©f  a  few  feet  thick  lying  betwixt  them,  it  is  then  ma¬ 
terial  to  obferve,  that  every  pillar  in  the  fecond  Team 
be  placed  immediately  before  one  in  the  firft,  and 
every  pillar  in  the  third  Team  below  one  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  and  in  fuch  a  fituation  the  upper  flratum  of  coal 
ought  to  be  firft  wrought,  or  elfe  all  the  three  toge¬ 
ther  ;  for  it  would  be  unfafe  to  work  the  lower  one 
firft,  left  the  roof  fhould  break,  and  damage  thofb  ly¬ 
ing  above. 

It  fometimes  becomes  neceflary  to  work  the  coal 
lying  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  or  the  level  ;  which  coal 
is  confeqoently  drowned  with  water,  and  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  drained  by  fome  means  before  it  can  be  wrought. 
If  the  quantity  of  water  proceeding  from  it  be  incon- 
fiderable,  it  may  then  be  drained  by  fmall  pumps  laid 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  coal,  and  wrought  by  men 
or  horfes,  to  raife  the  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  en¬ 
gine-pit  bottom  ;  or  if  the  feeders  of  water  be  more 
confiderable,  and  the  fituation  be  fuitable,  the  work¬ 
ing  rod  of  thefe  pumps  might  be  conne&ed  with  thofe 
in  the  engine-pit;  by  which  means  the  water  would' be 
raifed  up  to  the  level;  but  if  the  quantity  of  water  be 
very  great  ;  or  if,  from  other  circumftances,  thefe  me¬ 
thod5  may  not  be  applicable  5  then  the  engine  pit  may 
be  funk  as  deep  below  the  coal  as  may  be  neceflary, 
and  a  level  ftone  mine  driven  from  its  bottom  to  the  d;p 
of  the  ftrata,  until  it  mterfeft  the  ftratum  of  coal,  from 
whence  a  new  level  mine  mightbe  wrought,  which  would 
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effeftually  drain  it.  Suppofe  AB,  fig.  8.  to  be  a  fee-  Coalery, 
tion  of  the  engine-pit;  BC,  the  coal  drained  by  the"; — 
engine  ;  BD,  the  coal  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  in-ri2*  8* 
tended  to  be  drained  ;  then  if  the  engine-pit  be  funk 
deeper  to  E,  a  ftone  mine  may  be  wrought  in  the  di- 
re&ion  ED,  until  it  interfedf  the  coal  at  D,  by  which 
the  water  will  have  a  free  pafiage  to  the  engine,  and 
the  coal  will  be  drained. 

If  there  be  another  ftratum  of  coal  lying  at  fuch  a 
depth  below  the  firft  as  the  engine-pit  is  intended  to 
be  funk  to,  the  upper  Team  may  in  fome  fituations  be 
conveniently  drained,  by  driving  a  mine  in  the  lower 
Team  of  coal  from  E  to  F,  and  another  in  the  upper 
one  from  B  to  D  ;  and  by  boring  a  hole  from  D  to  Ff 
the  water  will  defeend  to  F,  and,  filling  the  mine  EF, 
rife  up  to  the  engine-pit  bottom  at  E,  which  is  upoa 
a  level  with  D. 

Whenever  it  is  judged  neceflary  to  work  the  ^pil¬ 
lars,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  roof*. 

If  the  roof  is  tender,  a  narrow  room  may  be  wrought 
through  the  pillar  from  one  end  to  the  other,  leaving 
only  a  ftiell  of  coal  on  each  fide  for  fupporting  the  roof 
the  time  of  working.  Suppofe  A  BCD,  fig.  7.  to  be 
a  pillar  of  coal  18  feet  long  and  12  feet  broad  :  if  the 
roof  is  not  ftrong,  the  room  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  eight  feet 
wide,  may  be  wrought  up  through  that  pillar,  leaving 
a  ftiell  of  two  feet  thick  on  each  fide  ;  and  if  it  can  be 
fafely  done,  a  part  of  thefe  (hells  may  alfo  be  wrought 
away,  by  working  two  places  through  them  as  at  5  and 
6.  By  this  means  very  little  of  the  coal  will  be  loft  ; 
for  two-thirds  of  the  whole  being  obtained  by  the  firft 
working,  and  above  two  -thirds  of  the  pillar  by  the  fe¬ 
cond  working,  the  lofs  upon  the  whole  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one-tenth  :  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  pil¬ 
lars  will  not  produce  fo  great  a  proportion,  and  per¬ 
haps  others  cannot  be  wrought  at  all  ;  fo  that,  upon 
the  whole,  there  may  be  about  one-fixth,  one-feventh, 
or  in  fome  fituations  but  one-eighth  part  of  the  coal  loft. 

If  the  roof  be  hard  and  ftrong,  then  as  much  coal  may 
be  wrought  off  each  fide  and  each  end  of  the  pillar  as 
can  be  done  with  fafety,  leaving  only  a  fmall  piece  Hand¬ 
ing  in  the  middle ;  and  when  the  roof  is  very  ftrong, 
fometimes  feveral  pillars  maybe  taken  entirely  out,  with¬ 
out  any  lofs  of  coal :  and  in  general  this  laft  method 
is  attended  with  lefs  lofs,  and  produces  larger  coals, 
than  the  former.  In  all  cafes  it  is  proper  to  begin 
working  thofe  pillars  firft  which  lie  fartheft  from  the 
pit  bottom,  and  to  proceed  working  them  regularly 
away  towards  the  pit  ;  but  if  there  be  a  great  number 
of  pillars  to  the  dip  of  the  pit,  it  is  the  fafeft  method 
to  work  thefe  out  before  thofe  to  the  rife  of  the  pit 
are  begun  with. 

There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  weight  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  coals,  the  lighted  being  about  74  pounds 
avoirdupois,  and  the  heavieft  about  79  pounds  the  cu¬ 
bic  foot ;  but  the  moft  ufual  weight  is  75  pounds  the 
foot,  which  is  18  hundred  weight  and  9  pounds  the 
cubic  yard.  The  ftatute  chalder  is  53  hundred  weight; 
or  when  meafured  is  as  follows  :  268.8  cubic  .inches  to 
the  Winchefter  gallon  ;  4^  gallons  to  the  coal  peck, 
about  3  pounds  weight  ;  8  coal-pecks  to  the  boll,  about 
247-5.  pounds ;  and  24  bolls  to  the  chalder,  of  53 
hundred  weight.  If  one  coal  meafuring  exa&ly  a  cu¬ 
bic  yard  (nearly  equal  to  3  bolls)  be  broken  into 
pieces  of  a  moderate  fize,  it  will  meafcre  feven  coal 

bells 
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Coalery.  bolls  and  a  half.  If  broken  very  fmall  it  will  mea- 
y~8'  Hire  9  bolls;  which  fhows,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
weight  to  the  meafure  depends  upon  the  fize  of  the 
coals  ;  therefore  accounting  by  weight  is  the  moft  ra¬ 
tional  method. 

A  Table  of  the  weight  and  quantity  of  coal  contained 
in  one  acre  Scots  meafure,  allowing  one-fixth  part  to 
be  loft  below  ground,  in  feams  of  the  following 
thickneffes* 


Thicknefs  of  Coal. 

Weight  in  Tons. 

Quantity  in  Chaldcrs. 

Feet. 

2 

Inches, 

O 

3068 

1158— 

2 

6 

3g35 

1447  + 

3  0 

4602 

1 736-1- 

3 

6 

5369 

2026  + 

4 

0 

6136 

231?  + 

4 

6 

6903 

2604 -|- 

5  0 

7670 

2894-}-  , 

5 

6 

8437 

3i83  + 

6  0 

9-04 

3473  + 

We  ftiall  next  mention  fome  of  the  various  methods 
of  bringing  the  coals  from  the  rooms  and  other  work¬ 
ings  to  the  pit-bottom.  Where  the  ftratum  of  coal  is 
of  a  fufRcient  thicknefs,  and  has  a  moderate  rife  and 
dip,  the  coals  are  moft  advantageoufly  brought  out  by 
horfes,  who  draw  out  the  coals  in  a  tub  or  bafket  pla¬ 
ced  upon  a  Hedge  :  a  horfe  by  this  means  will  bring  out 
from  four  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  coals  at  once, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  afcent  or  defcent.  In 
fome  coaleries  they  have  accefs  to  the  workings  by  a 
mine  made  for  them,  doping  down  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth  to  the  coal ;  and  where  that  convenience  is 
wanting,  they  are  bound  into  a  net,  and  lowered  down 
the  pit.  If  the  coal  be  not  of  fuch  a  height  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  horfes,  and  has  a  moderate  rife  like  the  laft,  then 
men  are  employed  to  bring  out  the  coals:  they  ufually 
draw  a  bafket  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight  of  coals, 
fixed  upon  a  fmall  four-wheeled  carriage.  There  are 
fome  fituations  in  which  neither  horfes  nor  men  can  be 
properly  ufed  ;  particularly  where  the  coal  has  a  great 
degree  of  defcent,  or  where  many  dikes  occur  :  in  fuch 
a  cafe  the  coals  are  beft  brought  out  by  women  called 
bearers,  who  carry  them  in  a  kind  of  bafket  upon  their 
backs,  ufually  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  weight  and  a 
half,  at  once. 

When  the  coals  are  brought  to  the  pit-bottom,  the 
bafkets  are  then  hooked  on  to  a  chain,  and  drawn  up 
the  pit  by  a  rope  to  the  furface,  which  is  beft  effe&ed 
by  a  machine  called  a  gtn,  wrought  by  horfes.  There 
are  iome  kinds  of  gins  for  drawing  coals,  fome  wrought 
by  water,  others  by  the  vibrating  lever  of  a  fire-engine, 
but  either  of  thefe  laft  is  only  convenient  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  fituations,  thofe  wrought  by  horfes  being  in 
m  .ft  general  life.  After  the  coals  are  got  to  the  fur¬ 
face,  they  are  drawn  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  pit,  and 
laid  in  feparate  heaps  :  the  larger  coals  in  one  heap,  the 
fmaller  pieces  called  chews  in  another,  and  the  culm  or 

iS  pan-coal  in  a  feparate  place. 

fitSeS  f^ere  ]S  an  accident  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  to 
which  all  coaleries  are  liable,  and  which  has  been  the 
ruin  of  feveral ;  it  is  called  a  crujh,  or  a  fltt .  When 


the  pillars  of  coal  are  left  fo  fmall  as  to  fail,  or  yield  Coalery. 
under  the  weight  of  the  fuperior  ftrata ;  or  when  the 
pavement  of  the  coal  is  fo  foft  as  to  permit  the  pillars 
to  fink  into  it,  which  fometimes  happens  by  the  great 
weight  that  lies  upon  them  ;  in  either  cafe  the  folid 
ftratum  above  the  coal  breaks  and  fails  in,  crufties  the 
pillar  to  pieces,  and  clofes  up  a  great  extent  of  the 
workings,  or  probably  the  whole  coalery.  As  fuch  an 
accident  feldom  comes  on  fuddenly,  if  it  be  perceived 
in  the  beginning,  it  may  fometimes  be  flopped  by  build¬ 
ing  large  pillars  of  ltone  amongft  the  coal  pillars  :  but 
if  it  has  already  made  fome  progrefs,  then  the  beft  me* 

-thod  is  to  w'ork  away  as  many  of  the  coal  pillars  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  crufti  as  may  be  fufficient  to  let  the  roof 
fall  freely  down  ;  and  if  it  makes  a  breach  of  the  folid 
ftrata  from  the  coal  up  to  the  furface,  it  will  very  pro¬ 
bably  prevent  the  crufti  from  proceeding  any  farther  in 
that  part  of  the  coalery.  If  the  crufti  begins  in  the  rife 
part  of  the  coalery,  it  is  more  difficult  to  flop  it  from 
proceeding  to  the  dip,  than  it  is  to  flop  it  from  going  to 
the  rife  when  it  begins  in  a  contrary  part. 

Another  circumftance  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of  Foul  air. 
is  the  foul  or  adulterated  air  fo  often  troublefome  in 
coaleries.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  *,  the  black 
damp  or  ftyth,  which  is  of  a  fuffocating  nature  ;  and 
the  inflammable  or  combuftible  damp.  Without  flay¬ 
ing  to  inquire,  in  this  place,  into  the  origin  and  effefts 
of  thefe  damps,  it  may  be  fufticient  to  ohferve,  that, 
in  whatever  part  of  any  coalery  a  conftant  fupplv  or 
a  circulation  of  frefti  air  is  wanting,  there  lome  of 
thefe  damps  exift,  accumulate  in  a  body,  and  become 
noxious  or  fatal  ;  and  whenever  there  is  a  good  circu¬ 
lation  of  frefti  air,  they  cannot  accumulate,  being  mix¬ 
ed  with  and  carried  away  by  the  ftream  of  air  as  faft  as 
they  generate  or  exhale  from  the  ftrata.  Upon  thefe 
^principles  are  founded  the  feveral  methods  of  ventila¬ 
ting  a  coalery.  Suppofe  the  workings  of  the  pits’  A  Plate 
and  B  (fig.  6.)  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  inflammable 
damps  ;  if  the  communication  was  open  betwixt  the 
two  pits,  the  air  which  went  down  the  pit  A  would 
proceed  immediately  beyond  the  mine  a,  and  afcend  out 
of  the  pit  B  ;  for  it  naturally  takes  the  neareft  direc¬ 
tion,  fo  that  the  air  in  all  the  workings  would  be  ftag- 
nant  ;  and  they  would  be  utterly  inacceflible  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  combuftible  damp.  In  order  to 
expel  this,  the  air  muft  be  made  to  circulate  througli 
all  the  different  rooms  by  means  of  collateral  air- 
'Courfes  made  in  this  manner  :  The  paffage  or  mine  <z 
muft  be  clofed  up  or  flopped  by  a  partition  of  deals,  or 
by  a  wrall  built  with  bricks  or  ftones,  to  prevent  the  air 
palling  that  way.  This  building  is  called  a  flopping. 

There  muft  alfo  be  ftoppings  made  in  the  thirlings 
I  IT,  &c.  between  the  pillars  f  f  &c.  which  will  di- 
refl  the  air  up  the  mine  e  e,  until  it  arrives  at  the  in- 
nermoft  thirling  2,  which  is  to  be  left  open  for  its  paf¬ 
fage.  There  muft  alfo  be  ftoppings  made  at  the  fide  of 
the  mine  a  at  mm,  and  on  both  fides  of  the  main  head¬ 
way  BC  at  bb ,  8tc.  then  returning  to  the  innermoft 
thirling  2,  proceed  to  the  third  row  of  pillars,  and  build 
up  the  thirlings  2  2,  &c.  leaving  open  the  thirling  3 
for  a  paffage  for  the  air  ;  and  proceeding  on  to  the  fifth 
row  of  pillars,  build  up  in  the  fame  manner  the  f  op- 
pings  3  3,  &c.  leaving  open  4  for  an  air  courfe : 
and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  to  flop  up  the  thir¬ 
lings  or  palfages  in  every  other  row  of  pillars,  the  cur- 
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rent  of  freih  air  will  circulate  through  and  ventilate  the 
whole  workings,  in  the  airtdion  pointed  toby  thefmall 
arrows  in  the  plan,  clearing  away  all  the  damps  and 
noxious  Vapours  that  may  generate.  When  it  is  arrived 
at  C,  it  is  conducted  acrofs  the  main  headway,  and 
carried  through  the  other  part  of  the  pit’s  workings  in 
the  fame  manner,  until  it  returns  through  a  n  to  the 
pit  B,  where  it  afeends  y  and  as  the  rooms  advance 
farther,  other  ftoppings  are  regularly  made. 

In  fome  of  thofe  ftoppings,  on  the  fide  of  the  main 
headway,  there  muft  be  doors  to  admit  a  paffage  for 
the  bringing  out  of  the  coals  from  the  rooms  to  the  pit, 
as  at  55:  thefe  doors  muft  be  conftantly  (hut,  except 
at  the  time  of  palling  through  them. 

There  are  other  methods  of  difpofing  the  ftoppings 
fo  as  to  ventilate  the  pit  y  but  none  which  will  fo  ef¬ 
fectually  difperfe  the  damps  as  that  deferibed  above. 

If  the  damps  are  not  very  abundant,  then  the  courfe 
of  flopping  ill,  &c.  in  the  level  mine,  and  the  others 
at  bbb,  &c.  in  the  main  headway,  without  any  others, 
may  perhaps  be  fufticient  to  keep  the  pit  clear.  If  at 
any  time  the  circulation  of  the  frtfli  air  is  not  brilk 
enough,  then  a  large  lamp  of  fire  may  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  B,  which,  by  rarefying  the  air  there, 
will  make  a  quicker  circulation. 

Muft  of  the  larger  coaleries  (end  their  coals  to  the 
fliips  for  the  coafting  trade  or  exportation  y  and,,  as  the 
quantity  is  generally  very  large,  it  would  take  a  greater 
numbe  r  of  carts  than  could  conveniently  be  obtained  at 
all  times  to  carry  them  y  befides  the  confiderable  expence 
of  that  manner  of  carriage  :  they  therefore  generally 
ufe  waggons,  for  carrying  them  along  waggon-ways, 
laid  with-  timber,  by  which  means  one  horfe  will  draw 
from  two  to  three  tons  at  a  time,  when  in  a  cart  not 
above  half  a  ton-  could  be  drawn. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  making  a  waggon-way 
is  to  level  tlie  ground  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  take  off 
all  fudden  afeents  and  defeents,  to  effect  which,  it  is 
fometimes  neceffary  to  cut  through  hills,  and  to  raife 
an  embankment  to  carry  the  road  through  hollows. 

The  road  Ihould  be  formed  about  12  feet  wide,  and 
no  part  Ihould  have  a  greater  defeent  than  of  one  yard 
perpendicular  in  10  of  a  horizontal  line,  nor  a  greater 
afeent  than  one  yard  in  30.  After  the  road  is  formed, 
pieces  of  timber,  about  fix  feet  long,  and  fix  inches 
diameter,  called  Jleepcrs,  are  laid  acrofs  it,  being  18  or 
24  inches  diftant  from  each  other.  Upon  thefe  lleepers 
other  pieces  of  timber,  called  rails,  of  four  or  five  inches 
fqunre,  are  laid  in  a  lateral  dire&ion,  four  feet  diftant 
from  each  other,  for  the  waggon- wheels  to  run  upon  y 
which  being  firmly  pinned  to  the  lleepers,  the  road  may 
then  be  filled  with  gravel  and  finilhed. 

The  waggons  have  four  wheels,  either  made  of  fo- 
lid  wood  or  of  caft  iron.  The  body  of  the  carriage  is 
longer  and  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  y  and 
ufually  has  a  kind  of  trap-door  at  the  bottom,  which, 
being  loofed,  permits  the  coals  to  run  out  without  any 
trouble.  The  fize  of  a  waggon  to  carry  50  hundred 
weight  of  coals  is  as  follows  : 


Length  of  the  top 
Breadth  of  the  top, 
Length  of  the  bottom, 
Breadth  of  the  bottom, 
Perpendicular  height, 


Feet. 

7  . 

5 

5 


Inches. 

9 
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Where  the  pits  are  fituated  at  fome  confiderable  di- 
ftance  from  the  harbour,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  have 
a  ftore-houfe  near  the  (hipping  place,  where  the  coals 
may  be  lodged,  until  the  lighters  or  (hips  are  ready  to  ' 
take  them  in.  The  waggon-way  (hould  be  made  into 
the  ftore-houfe,  at  fuch  a  height  from  the  ground,  as 
to  permit  the  coals  to  run  from  the  waggons  down  a‘ 
fpout  into  the  veffels  y  or  elfe  to  fall  down  into  the 
ftore-houfe,  as  occafion  may  require. 

This  kind  of  ftore-houfe  is  well  adapted  to-  difpatclr 
and  faving  expence  y  for  a  waggon  load  of  coals  may  be 
delivered  either  into  the  ftore-houfe  or  veffels  inftantly 
with  very  lktle  trouble  :  and  if  the  coals  were  expofed 
to  the  effects  of  the  fun  and  rain,  they  would  be  greatly 
injured  in  their  quality  ;  but  being  lodged  under  cover 
of  the  ftore-houfe,  they  are  preferved. 

COALESCENCE,  the  union  or  growing  together 
of  two  bodies  before  feparate.  It  is  principally  applied 
to  fome  bones  in  the  body,  which  are  feparate  during 
infancy,  but  afterwards  grow  together  y  or  to  fome 
morbid  union  of  parts,  which  (hould  naturally  be  dif- 
tinft  from  each  other.  Thus  there  is  a  coalefcence » 
the  fides  of  the  vulva,  anus,  and  nares  y  of  the  eye- lid* 
fingers,  toes,  and  many  other  parts. 

COALLIER,  a  veffol  employed  to  carry  coals  from 
one  port  to  another,  chiefly  fiom  the  northern  parts 
of  England  to  the  capital,  and  more  foutherly  parts, 
as  well  as  to  foreign  markets.  This  trade  is  known 
to  be  an  excellent  nurfery  for  feamen,  although  they 
are  often  found’,  from  the  conftitution  of  their  cli¬ 
mate,  not  to  be  fo  well  calculated  for  fouthern  navi¬ 
gation.  , 

COAMINGS,  in  (hip-buildings,  are  thofe  planks, 
or  that  frame,  forming  a  border  round  the  hatches, 
which  raife  them  up  higher  that  the  reft  of  the  deck. 
Loop-holes  for  mulkets  to  (hoot  out  at  are  often  made  in 
the  coamings,  in  order  to  clear  the  deck  of  the  enemy 
when  the  (hip  is  boarded. 

COANE,  among  the  Greeks,  a  name  given  to  a 
peculiar  fpecies  of  tutia  or  tutty,  which  was  always 
found  in  a  tubular  form.  It  had  its  name  from 
a  word  ufed  to  exprefs  a  fort  of  cylindric  tube,  into 
which  the  melted  brafs  was  received  from  the  furnace, 
and  in  which  it  was  fuffered  to  cool.  In  cooling,  it 
always  depofited  a  fort  of  recrement  on  the  fides 
of  the  vefftl  or  tube,  and  this  was  the  tutty  called 
coane. 

CO  AST,  a  fea-(hore,  or  the  country  adjoining  to 
the  edge  of  the  fea.  Dr  Campbell,  in  his  Political 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,  confiders  an  extenfive  fea- 
coaft  as  of  great  advantage  to  any  kingdom  y  and  con- 
fequently  that  this  ifland  hath  many  conveniencies  re- 
fulting  from  the  extent  of  its  coafts,  fuperior  to  other 
kingdoms  which  are  much  larger.  The  chief  advan¬ 
tages  arifing  frotrr  an  extenfive  fea-coaft  are,  that 
thus  there  is  a  convenient  opportunity  for  exportation 
and  importation  to  or  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Thus,  a  number  of  cities  are  formed  on  the  coafts  y 
by  this  means  the  internal  parts  are  improved,  &c. 
The  extent  of  the  fea-coafls  of  Arabia,  he  looks  upon 
as  the  genuine  fouree  of  wealth  and  fplendour  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  peninfula  y  the  fame  was 
the  inftrument  of  the  greatnefs  of  ancient  Egypt,  of 
Phoenicia,  &c.  In  (liort,  according  to  him,  no  coun¬ 
try  or  city  can  for  any.  length  of  time  be  flouriftiing- 
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Coaft  unlfcfs  it  hath  confiderable  connexion  with  the  fea. 
lape-Coaft.  “  Jt  is  indeed  true  (fays  he)  that  the  wifdom  and  in- 
— -y— —  duftry  of  man,  taking  hold  of  fome  particular  circu  al¬ 
liances,  may  have  rendered  a  few  inland  cities  and 
countries  very  fair  and  flourifhing.  In  ancient  hiftory 
we  read  of  Palmyra  and  the  diltriCt  round  it,  becom¬ 
ing  a  luxuriant  paradife  in  the  midft  of  inhofpi table 
deferts.  But  this  was  no  more  than  a  temporary  gran¬ 
deur  ;  and  it  has  now  lain  for  fome  ages  in  ruins. 
The  city  and  principality  of  Candahar  was  in  like 
manner  rendered  rich  and  famous,  in  confequence  of 
its  being  made  the  centre  of  the  Indian  commerce  ; 
but  long  ago  declining,  its  deftru&ion  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  our  days,  from  that  dreadful  defolation 
which  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  fpread  through  Perfia  and 
the  Indies.  Here,  in  Europe,  many  of  the  large  ci¬ 
ties  in  Germany,  which  for  a  time  made  a  great  figure 
from  the  freedom  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
diffufed  eafe,  plenty,  and  profperity,  through  the  di- 
ftriCts  dependent  on  them,  which  of  courfe  rendered 
them  populous,  are  now  fo  much  funk  through  inevi¬ 
table  accidents,  as  to  be  but  (hadows  of  what  they 
were  •,  and  though  they  ftill  continue  to  ftibfift,  fubfift 
only  as  the  melancholy  monuments  of  their  own  mif- 
fortunes.  We  may  therefore,  from  hence,  with  great 
certainty  difcern,  that  all  the  pains  and  labour  that 
can  be  bellowed  in  fupplying  the  defeCt  of  fituation, 
in  this  refpeCt,  proves,  upon  the  whole,  but  a  tedious, 
difficult,  and  precarious  expedient.  But,  however, 
we  mull  at  the  fame  time  admit,  that  it  is  not  barely 
the  poffeffnm  even  of  an  extended  coaft  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  all  thefe  defirable  effects.  That  coal!  mull  like- 
wife  be  diftinguifhed  by  other  natural  advantages, 
fuch  as  capes  and  promontories,  favourably  difpofed 
to  break  the  fury  of  the  winds  ;  deep  bays,  fafe  roads, 
and  convenient  harbours.  For,  without  thefe,  an  ex¬ 
tended  coaft  is  no  more  than  a  maritime  barrier  againft 
the  maritime  force  of  other  nations  ;  as  is  the  cafe  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
reafons  why  Africa  derives  fo  little  benefit  from  a  fitua¬ 
tion  which  has  fo  promifing  an  appearance  ;  there 
being  many  confiderable  trails  upon  its  coalls  equally 
void  of  havens  and  inhabitants,  and  which  afford  not 
the  fmallell  encouragement  to  the  attempting  any 
thing  that  might  alter  their  prefent  defolate  condition. 
It  is,  however,  a  lefs  inconvenience,  and  in  fome  cafes, 
no  inconvenience  at  all,  if,  in  the  compafs  of  a  very 
extended  coalt,  there  Ihould  be  fome  parts  difficult  or 
dangerous  of  accefs,  provided  they  are  not  altogether 
-  inacceffible. — The  fea-coaft  of  Britain,  from  the  figure, 
in  fome  meafure,  of  the  illand,  but  chiefly  from  the 
inlets  of  the  fea,  and  the  very  irregular  indented  line 
which  forms  its  fliore,  comp  ehends,  allowing  for  thofe 
finuofities,  at  leall  800  marine  leagues  :  we  may,  from 
hence,  therefore,  with  fafety  affirm,  that  in  this  refpeCt 
it  is  fuperior  to  France,  though  that  be  a  much  larger 
country;  and  equal  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  this  cir- 
cumftance,  though  Britain  is  not  half  the  fize  of  that 
•  noble  peninfula,  which  is  alfo  fingularly  happy  in  this 
very  particular.” 

Cape- Coast,  the  name  of  the  chief  Britifh  fettle- 
ment  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  in  Africa.  The  name  is 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cabo  Corfo ,  the  ancient 
Pdrtuguefe  appellation.  This  cape  is  formed  by  an 
angular  point,  wafhed  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  by  the 
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fea,  on  which  ftandb  the  Englifh  fort.  Here  the  Por- Cape-Coaft 
tuguefe  fettled  in  1610,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Cape-  {} 
Coaft  upon  a  large  rock  that  projects  into  the  fea.  A 
few  years  afterwards  they  were  diflodged  by  the  Dutch,  *  1 

to  whom  this  place  is  principally  indebted  for  its 
ftrength.  In  1664  it  was  demolifhed  by  Admiral 
Holmes,  and  in  1665  famous  Dutch  Admiral  De* 

Ruyter  was  ordered  by  the  dates  to  revenge  the  in- 
fults  of  the  Englifh.  With  a  fquadron  of  13  men  of 
war,  he  attacked  all  the  Englifh  fettlements  along  the 
coaft;  ruined  the  factories  ;  and  took,  burnt,  and  funk 
all  the  (hipping  of  the  Englifh  Company  :  however, 
after  all  his  efforts,  he  was  baffled  in  his  attempts  on 
Cape-Coaft.  By  the  treaty  of  Breda  it  was  confirm¬ 
ed  to  the  Englifh,  and  the  king  granted  a  new  char¬ 
ter  in  1672  ;  on  which  the  Company  applied  all  their 
attention  to  the  fortifying  and  rendering  it  commo¬ 
dious. 

COASTING,  in  Navigation ,  the  a£t  of  making  a 
progrefs  along  the  fea-coaft  of  any  country.  The 
principal  articles  relating  to  this  part  of  navigation  are, 
the  obferving  the  time  and  direction  of  the  tide  ;  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  reigning  winds  ;  of  the  roads  and  havens  ; 
of  the  different  depths  of  the  water,  and  qualities  of  the 
ground. 

COASTING- Pilot,  a  pilot  who  by  long  experience  has 
become  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  any 
particular  coaft,  and  of  the  requifites  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  to  conduct  a  fliip  or  fleet  from  one 
part  of  it  to  another. 

COAT,  or  Coat  of  Arms,  in  Heraldry ,  a  habit 
worn  by  the  ancient  knights  over  their  arms,  both  in 
war  and  tournaments,  and  ftill  borne  by  heralds  at 
arms.  It  was  a  kind  of  fur-coat,  reaching  as  low  as 
the  navel,  open  at  the  fides,  with  fhort  fleeves,  fome- 
times  furred  with  ermine  and  hair,  upon  which  were 
applied  the  armories  of  the  knights  embroidered  in 
gold  and  filver,  and  enamelled  with  beaten  tin  colour¬ 
ed  black,  green,  red,  and  blue  ;  whence  the  rule  ne¬ 
ver  to  apply  colour  on  colour,  nor  metal  oji  metal. 

The  coats  of  arms  were  frequently  open,  and  diverfi- 
fied  with  bands  and  fillets  of  feveral  colours,  alternate¬ 
ly  placed,  as  we  ftill  fee  cloths  fcarleted,  watered,  &c. 

Hence  they  were  called  devices,  as  being  divided  and 
compofed  of  feveral  pieces  fewed  together;  whence  the 
words  fefs,  pale,  chevron ,  bend ,  crofs ,  faltier ,  lo%enge, 

&c.  which  have  fince  become  honourable  pieces,  or 
ordinaries  of  the  fhield.  See  Cross,  Bend,  Chev¬ 
ron,  &c. 

Coats  of  arms  and  banners  were  never  allowed  to  be 
W'orn  by  any  but  knights  and  ancient  nobles. 

Coat,  in  Anatomy .  See  Tunic  and  Eye. 

COAT  of  Mail ;  a  kind  of  armour  made  in  form  of 
a  fhirt ;  confifting  of  iron  rings  wove  together  netwife. 

See  Mail. 

CO  ATI,  in  Zoology;  a  fynonyme  of  a  fpecies  of 
ViVERRA  and  Ursus.  See  Mammalia  Index . 
COATIMUNDI,  a  variety  of  the  above. 

COATING  of  Finals ,  Panes  of  Glafs \  &c.  among 
electricians,  is  ufually  performed  by  covering  the  out- 
fide  of  the  phial  with  tinfoil,  brafs,  or  gold-leaf,  &c. 
and  filling  its  infide  with  loofe  pieces  of  brafs-leaf,  by 
which  means  it  becomes  capable  of  being  charged.  See 
Electricity. 

COATZONTECOXOCHITL,  or  Flower  with  ■ 

thee 
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Toatzonte-  the  viper's  head ,  is  the  Mexican  name  of  a  flower  of 
coxochitl  incomparable  beauty.  It  is  compofed  of  five  petals  or 
Coboo fe  leaves>  purpie  in  the  innermofl  part,  white  in  the  mid- 
1  die,  the  reft  red  but  elegantly  ftained  with  yellow  and 

white  fpots.  The  plant  which  bears  it  has  leaves  re- 
lembling  thofe  of  the  iris,  but  longer  and  larger  \  its 
trunk  is  fmall  and  Aim  :  This  flower  was  one  of  the 
moft  efteemed  among  the  Mexicans.  The  Lincean 
academicians  of  Rome,  who  commented  on  and  pub- 
liftied  the  Hiftory  of  Hernandez  in  1651,  and  faw  the 
paintings  of  this  flower,  with  its  colours,  executed  in 
Mexico,  conceived  fuch  an  idea  of  its  beauty,  that  they 
adopted  it  as  the  emblem  of  their  very  learned  acade¬ 
my,  denominating  it  Fior  di  Lince. 

COBALT,  a  metallic  fubftance  which  was  former¬ 
ly  claffed  with  the  femimetals.  See  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  Index . 

COBBING,  a  puniftiment  fometimes  inflifted  at 
fea.  It  is  performed  by  ftriking  the  offender  a  certain 
number  of  times  on  the  breech  with  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  called  the  cobbing-board.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a 
punifhment  to  thofe  who  quit  their  Ration  during  the 
period  of  the  night-watch'. 

COBITIS,  the  Loache,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  genus 
of  fifties  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  See 
ICHTHYOLOGY  Index .  It  is  frequent  in  the  ftream 
near  Amefhury  in  Wiltftiire,  where  the  fportfmen, 
through  frolic,  fwallow  it  down  alive  in  a  glafs  of 
white  wine. 

COBLE,  a  boat  ufed  in  the  turbot  fifhery,  twenty 
feet  fix  inches  long,  and  five  feet  broad.  It  is  about 
one  ton  burthen,  rowed  with  three  pair  of  oars,  and 
admirably  conffrufted  for  encountering  a  mountainous 
fea. 

COBLENTZ,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  ftrong 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate  of  Triers  or 
Treves,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Rhine  and 
Mofelle,  in  a  fertile  country,  with  mountains  covered 
with  vineyards.  It  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Treves,  to  whom  it  belongs.  Over  the  Rhine 
is  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  built  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Coblentz  and  the  adjacent  places. 
A  ferry  machine  is  conftantly  going  from  the  city  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  where  there  is  a  little 
town  and  very  ftrong  caftle  built  on  an  eminence 
named  the  rock  of  honour.  This  machine  is  erefted  on 
two  boats,  in  the  form  of  a  large  fquare  gallery,  en- 
compaffed  with  balluftrades,  and  carries  a  tall  flag- 
ftaff,  on  which  are  difplayed  the  arms  of  the  electorate 
of  Treves.  It  is  put  in  motion  bv  the  ferry-man’s 
pulling  a  rope,  which  is  fixed  to  a  ftandard  on  each 
fide  the  river.  The  caftle  appears  to  be  almofl  inac- 
cefible  to  an  enemy,  and  entirely  commands  the  city 
of  Coblentz.  The  archhifhop’s  palace  ftands  at  the 
foot  of  this  rock,  and  the  arfenal  at  a  little  diftance. 
E.  Long.  7.  32.  N.  Lat.  50.  24. 

COBOB,  the  name  of  a  difti  among  the  Moors.  It 
is  made  of  feveral  pieces  of  mutton  wrapt  up  in  the 
caw!,  and  afterwards  roafted  in  it  \  the  poorer  people, 
inftend  of  the  meat,  ufe  the  heart,  liver,  and  other 
parts  of  the  entrails,  and  make  a  good  di(h,  though 
not  equal  to  the  former. 

CO  BOOSE,  in  fea-language,  is  derived  from  the 
Dutch  kambuis ,  and  denotes  a  fort  of  box,  refembling 
a  fentry-box,  ufed  to  cover  the  chimneys  of  fome  mer¬ 


chant  ftiips.  It  generally  ftands  againft  the  barricade,  Coboofe 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter-deck.  It  is  called  in  j!  1 
the  Weft  Indies  cobre  vega .  Cochin. 

COBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of v""" ’V— 
Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  famous  college,  a  fort,  and  a  caftle.  This  town, 
with  its  principality,  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Saxony, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  Proteftants.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Itch,  in  E.  Long.  II.  18.  N.  Lat.  50.  22. 

COBWEB,  in  Phy/io/ogy ,  the  fine  net-work  which 
fpiders  fpin  out  of  their  own  bowels,  in  order  to  catch 
their  prey.  See  Aranea. 

COCCEIUS,  John,  profeffor  of  theology  at  Bre¬ 
men,  was  founder  of  a  feft  called  Cocceians  :  they  held, 
amongft  other  Angular  opinions,  that  of  a  vifible  reign 
of  Clirift  in  this  world,  after  a  general  converfion  of 
the  Jews  and  all  other  people  to  the  true  Chriftian 
faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  voluminous  works  of  Coc- 
ceius.  He  died  in  1699,  aged  66. 

COCCINELLA,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus  of  infefts  of 
the  order  of  coleoptera.  See  ENTOMOLOGY  Index . 

COCCOLOBO,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants  $ 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  or¬ 
der.  Holoracecc .  See  Botany  Index. 

COCCO THRAUSTES,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Loxia.  See  Ornithology  Index . 

COCCULUS  Indicus,  the  name  of  a  poifonous 
berry,  too  frequently  mixed  with  malt-liquors  in  order 
to  make  them  intoxicating  ;  but  this  praftice  is  ex- 
prefsly  forbidden  by  aft  of  parliament.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  the  MENISPE R MUM  Cocculus.  Fifhermen  have 
a  way  of  mixing  it  with  pafte,  which  the  fiih  fwallow 
greedily,  and  are  thereby  rendered  lifelefs  for  a  time, 
and  float  on  the  water.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  with 
ftavefacre,  for  deftroying  vermine  in  children’s  heads. 

COCCUS,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus  of  infefts  belonging 
to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  See  ENTOMOLOGY  Index. 

COCCYG/EUS  musculus.  See  Anatomy,  Ta¬ 
ble  of  the  Mu  fries. 

COCCYX,  or  Goccygis  os.  See  Anatomy  In¬ 
dex. 

COCHIN,  a  Dutch  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of  Ma¬ 
labar,  in  N.  Lat.  ro.  O.  E.  Long.  75.  30.  The  town 
is  not  unpleafant,  though  it  falls  far  fhort  of  their  fet¬ 
tlement  at  Columbo  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  for¬ 
tification  is  irregular,  but  ftrong  enough  to  refill  any 
of  the  Indian  powers,  and  has  40  or  50  cannon  facing 
the  fea.  The  people  in  this  town  and  the  country 
adjacent  are  fubjeft  to  a  ftrange  diforder  of  the  legs, 
called  Cochin  or  elephant  legs ,  in  which  the  fwelled 
limb  is  fometimes  of  fuch  an  enormous  bulk  as  to  have 
greatly  the  appearance  both  in  ftiape  and  fize  of  the 
leg  of  an  elephant.  According  to  Mr  Ives,  this  dif¬ 
order  feems  to  be  merely  an  oedematous  fwelling,  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  impoveriftied  ftate  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  The  perfons  afflifted  with  this  diftemper  very 
feldnm  apply  to  European  furgeons,  and  thus  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  cured.  Indeed,  our  author  obferves,  . 
that  their  application  would  probably  be  of  little  avail, 
as  the  only  thing  that  could  be  preferibed  would  be  an 
alteration  from  the  pooreft  to  the  moft  cordial  and 
nutritious  diet ;  and  the  Indians  are  fo  invincibly  wed¬ 
ded  to  th*ir  own  cuftoms,  that  they  would  fooner  d^e 
than  break  through  them.  Of  this  he  fays  there  we  re 

feveral 
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Cochin,  Several  inftances  in  their  long' paflage  to  Bengal,  during 
Coch.n-  which  forae  of  the  Sepoys  perilhed  for  want  of  food, 
China,  rather  than  fave  themfelves  by  partaking  of  the  (hip’s 
-V—  provi(ions  after  their  own  had  been  expended.  Mod  of 
thofe  affii&ed  with  the  diforder  we  fpeak  of,  are  unable 
to  call  any  affiftance,  being  the  very  pooreft  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  live  entirely  upon  a  kind  of  fi(h  called  fardi - 
ntaSy  without  being  able  to  purchafe  even  the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  rice  to  eat  along  with  it  $  their  drink  is  alfo 
mere  water,  unlefs  they  fome times  procure  a  draught  of 
the  Ample  unfermented  juice  called  toddy .  Cochin  is 
the  principal  place  from  whence  the  Dutch  import  their 
pepper  into  Europe. 

Cochin-China,  a  kingdom  of  Alia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tonquin  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  fea  of  China  j 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Indian  ocean  •,  and  on  the  well  by 
Cambodia,  and  a  ridge  of  mountains  inhabited  by  a  la¬ 
vage  people  called  Kemois ,  who  live  independent  of 
any  government.  Little  of  the  hiftory  of  this  kingdom 
is  known.  M.  le  Poivre,  a  French  traveller,  informs 
us,  that  about  half  a  century  before  the  French  firft  ar¬ 
rived  in  thefe  dillant  regions,  a  prince  of  Tonquin,  as 
he  fled  from  his  fovereign,  by  whom  he  was  purfued  as 
a  rebel,  had  with  his  foldiers  and  adherents  crofted  the 
river,  which  ferves  as  a  barrier  between  Tonquin  and 
Cochin-China.  The  fugitives,  who  were  warlike  and 
civilized  men,  foon  expelled  the  fcattered  inhabitants, 
who  wandered  about  without  any  fociety  or  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  founded  a  new  kingdom,  which  foon 
grew  rich  and  populous.  During  the  reigns  of  the  firft 
fix  kings,  no  nation  could  be  happier  than  the  Cochin- 
Chinefe.  Their  monarchs  governed  them  as  a  father 
does  his  family,  eflablifhing  no  laws  but  thofe  of  na¬ 
ture,  to  which  they  themfelves  were  the  firft  to  pay 
obedience.  They  honoured  and  encouraged  agricul¬ 
ture,  as  the  moft  ufeful  employment  of  mankind  \  and 
required  from  their  fubjetts  only  a  fmall  annual  free- 
gift  to  defray  the  expence  of  their  defenfive  war  againft 
the  Tonquinefe,  who  were  their  enemies.  This  impo- 
fition  was  regulated,  by  way  of  poll-tax,  with  the  great- 
eft  equity.  Every  man,  able  to  till  the  ground,  paid 
in  to  the  prince  a  fmall  fum  proportioned  to  the  ftrength 
of  his  conftitution,  and  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  and 
nothing  more. 

Cochin-China  continued  happy  under  thefe  princes 
for  more  than  a  century  ;  but  the  difcovery  of  gold¬ 
mines  put  a  flop  to  the  above  mild  regulations.  Luxu¬ 
ry  immediately  took  place.  The  prince  began  to  de- 
fpife  the  (imple  habitation  of  his  anceftors,  and  caufed 
a  fuperb  palace  to  be  built  a  league  in  circumference, 
furrounded  with  a  wall  of  brick  on  the  model  of  that 
of  Pekin,  and  defended  by  1600  pieces  of  cannon. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  would  needs  have  a  winter 
palace,  an  autumn  palace,  and  a  furamer  palace.  The 
old  taxes  were  by  no  means  fufficient  to  defray  thefe 
expences  ;  new  ones  were  devifed  \  and  oppreflion 
and  tyranny  everywhere  took  place.  His  courtiers, 
to  flatter  their  prince,  gave  him  the  title  of  the  king 
of  heaven ,  which  he  (hill  continues  to  afifume.  When 
fpeaking  of  his  fubje&s,  he  ftyles  them  his  chil¬ 
dren,  but  by  no  means  behaves  as  if  he  was  their  fa¬ 
ther  ;  for  our  author  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen 
whole  villages  newly  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants, 
who  were  harafled  with  toil  and  infupportable  ex¬ 
actions  5  the  neceflfary  confequence  of  which  was, 


that  their  lands  returned  to  their  former  uncultivated  Cochiu- 
ft  ate.  China. 

M.  le  Poivre  reprefents  the  Cochin- Chinefe  as  gentle,  — 
hofpitable,  frugal,  and  induftrious.  There  is  not  a 
beggar  in  the  country,  and  robbery  and  murder  are 
abfolutely  unknown.  A  ftranger  may  wander  over 
the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other  (the  capital 
excepted)  without  meeting  with  the  (lighted  intuit. 

He  will  be  everywhere  received  with  the  moft  eager 
curiofity,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  the  greateft  bene¬ 
volence.  A  Cochin-Chinefe  traveller,  who  has-  not 
money  fufficient  to  defray  his  expences  at  an  inn,  en¬ 
ters  the  firft  houfe  of  the  town  or  village  he  arrives  at, 
and  waiting  the  hour  of  dinner,  takes  part  with  the 
family,  and  goes  away  when  he  thinks  proper,  without 
fpeaking  a  word,  or  any  perfon’s  putting  to  him  a 
(ingle  queftion. 

The  country  of  Cochin-China  is  much  of  the  fame 
temperature  with  that  of  Tonquin  ;  though  rather 
milder,  as  lying  near  the  fea.  Like  Tonquin,  it  is  an¬ 
nually  overflowed,  and  confequently  fruitful  in  rice, 
which  requires  no  other  manure  than  the  mud  left  by 
the  inundations.  They  have  fugar-canes,  and  the 
fame  kinds  of  fruits  common  to  other  parts  of  India. 

The  country  produces  no  grapes,  and  therefore  they, 
drink  a  liquor  brewed  from  rice.  They  have  vaft 
woods  of  mulberry-trees,  which  run  up  as  faft  as  our 
hemp.  Their  (ilk  is  ftronger  than  that  of  China,  but 
not  fo  fine.  They  have  the  beft  timber  in  the  world, 
particularly  a  fort  which  abounds  in  the  mountains,  and 
is  called  the  incorruptible  treey  becaufe  it  never  rots  un¬ 
der  earth  or  water,  and  is  fo  folid  that  it  ferves  for  an¬ 
chors.  There  are  two  kinds,  black  and  red.  The 
trees  are  very  tall,  ftraight,  and  fo  big  that  two  men 
can  fcarce  grafp  them.  They  have  alfo  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Kemois  a  tree  of  the  moft  fragrant  fcent, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  lignum  aloes. 

This,  being  reckoned  the  beft  produ6t  or  the  country, 
is  engrofifed  by  the  king,  and  is  fold  from  five  to  16 
ducats  per  pound.  It  is  highly  valued  both  in  China 
and  Japan,  where,  the  logs  of  it  are  fold  for  200  ducats 
a  pound,  to  make  pillows  for  the  king  and  nobility  •, 
and, among  thofe  Indians  which  continue  to  burn  their 
dead,  great  quantities  of  it  are  ufed  in  the  funeral  piles. 

The  young  trees  called  aquila ,  or  eagle-wood,  are  eve¬ 
ry  one’s  property,  which  make  the  old  ones  called  ca - 
lamba  fo  fcarce  and  dear.  They  have  oak,  and  large 
pines,  for  the  building  of  (hips,  fo  that  this  country  is 
of  the  fame  ufe  to  China  that  Norway  is  to  Britain. 

In  general,  they  have  the  fame  kind  of  trees  and  plants 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Tonquin.  They  have  mines 
of  gold,  as  well  as  diamonds  ;  but  the  laft  they  do  not 
value  fo  high  as  pearl.  They  alfo  efteem  their  coral 
and  amber  very  much.  In  all  the  provinces  there  are 
great  granaries  filled  with  rice,  in  fome  of  which  that 
grain  is  kept  upwards  of  30  years.  One  of  the  great- 
eft  rarities  of  thefe  parts,  efpecially  in  grand  entertain¬ 
ments,  is  a  ragout  made  of  the  eatable  birds-nefts, 
which  fome  fay  are  found  only  in  Cochin-China,  and 
others  in  four  iflands  that  lie  fouth  of  its  eoaft.  See 
BlRDS-NeJis . 

The  merchants  of  Cambodia,  Tonquin,  China,  Ma¬ 
cao,  Manila,  Japan,  and  Malacca,  trade  to  Cochin- 
China  with  plate,  which  they  exchange  for  the  com* 
modities  of  the  country.  The  Portuguefe  are  the  moft 
4  favoured 
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Cochin-  favoured  here  of  any  Europeans.  The  Cochin  Cliinefe 
China,  themfelvcs,  not  being  inclined  to  travel,  feldom  fail  out 
v  of  fight  of  their  own  (bore,  but  purehafe  many  trifles 
from  foreigners  at  great  rates,  particularly  combs,  nee¬ 
dles,  bracelets,  glafs  pendants,  &c.  They  are  very 
fond  of  our  hat*,  caps,  girdles,  fliirts,  and  other  clothes  5 
and,  above  all,  fet  a  great  value  on  coral.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  faid  to  have  700  miles  of  coaft,  with  many  large 
inlets  of  the  fea,  and  above  60  convenient  landing 
places  *,  which,  however,  according  to  Captain  Hamil¬ 
ton,  are  but  feldom  vifited  by  ft  rangers. 

The  people  of  tills  country  have  a  great  affinity 
with  thofe  of  Tonquin,  with  whom  they  have  a  com  ¬ 
mon  origin,  and  from  whom  they  differ  very  little  in 
their  manner-  of  living,  as  well  as  their  manners  and 
cuftoms,  all  of  which  they  have  in  a  great  meafure 
borrowed  from  the  Chinefe.  The  principal  exports 
of  the  country  are  filk,  fugar,  ebony,  and  calamba 
wood  *,  gold  in  duff  or  in  bars,  which  is  fold  for  only 
ten  times  its  weight  in  filver  ;  and  copper  and  porce¬ 
lain  brought  from  China  and  Japan.  From  this  coun¬ 
try  alfo  are  exported  the  birds-nefts  efteemed  fuch 
a  delicacy  at  the  table.  They  are  found  in  four  iflands 
fituated  near  the  coafts  of  Cochin-China,  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  which  are  five  other  fmaller  ones,  where  are 
found  prodigious  numbers  of  turtles,  the  flefh  of  which 
is  fo  delicate  that  the  Tonquinefe  and  people  of  Co¬ 
chin-China  frequently  fight  defperate  battles,  in  order 
to  take  them  from  one  another.  The  commodities 
which  fell  mod  readily  in  this  country  are,  faltpetre, 
fulphur,  lead,  fine  cloth,  and  barred  or  flowered 
chintz.  Pearls,  amber,  and  coral,  were  formerly  in 
great  requeft,  but  at  prefent  only  the  two  laft  are  fale- 
able  *,  and  even  thefe  will  not  anfvver  unlefs  the 
beads  of  coral  be  round,  well  polilhed,  and  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  colour  5  the  amber  muft  alfo  be  extremely 
clear,  the  beads  of  an  equal  (ize,  and  not  larger  than 
a  hazel  nut. 

The  only  money  current  in  Cochin-China  is  that  of 
Japan,  which  is  paid  and  received  by  weight.  The 
money  of  the  country  is  of  copper  and  as  large  as  our 
countries*,  of  a  round  figure,  and  having  a  hole  in 
the  middle  by  which  the  pieces  may  be  ftrung  like 
beads.  Three  hundred  of  thefe  are  put  on  one  fide, 
and  as  many  on  the  other,  which  in  Cochin-China 
pafs  for  a  thoufand  *,  becaufe  in  600  are  found  ten 
times  60,  which  make  a  century  .among  almoft  all  the 
people  of  the  caff.  There  is,  however,  fcarce  any 
country  in  which  merchants  are  more  apt  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  with  regard  to  the  value  of  money  than  Cochin- 
China,  owing  to  the  pieces  being  unequal  in  figure 
and  quality,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  their  va¬ 
lue,  which  is  regulated  only  by  a  few  chara&ers  damp¬ 
ed  upon  them.  The  dealersmuft  therefore  be  at  pains 
to  have  honed:  and  fkilful  people  to  afeertain  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  pieces  they  receive,  otherwife  they  run  a 
great  rifk  of  being  deceived  in  their  value,  as  the  Co- 
chin-Chinefe  make  a  great  merit  of  being  able  to  cheat 
an  European. 

European  merchants  complain,  according  to  M. 
Grofier,  unjuftly  of  the  demands  made  in  Cochin-Chi¬ 
na  for  entrance,  clearance,  and  anchorage.  The  du¬ 
ties,  indeed,  are  very  trifling,  amounting  only,  even 
thofe  of  the  cuftomhoufe,  to  4  per  cent.  *,  but  nothing 
can  be  removed  from  a  (hip  which  arrives  there  until 


(he  has  firft  been  infpe&ed,  when  the  cuftomhoufe  Codim- 
officers  unload  her,  weigh  and  count  the  fmalleft  pieces,  C'hina, 
and  generally  take  what  they  look  upon  to  be  moft  Cochineal, 
valuable,  in  order  to  fend  it  to  the  king.  The  mo-  V,r'  ■  "  ^ 
narch  takes  what  he  thinks  proper,  and  returns  the  va¬ 
lue  ;  but  the  grandees  are  faid  to  keep  part  of  the  goods 
alfo,  without  paying  any  thing  for  them.  Thus  the 
ordinary  goods,  which,  had  they  been  accompanied 
with  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  cargo,  would  have 
found  a  ready  market,  can  now  fcarcely  be  difpoftd 
>of$  though  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  matter 
is  not  altogether  without  remedy.  When  the  Dutch 
fent  to  this  country  veffels  loaded  with  cloths,  lead, 
and  faltpetre,  their  cargoes  were  differed  to  remain 
entire,  becaufe  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pay 
every  yem*  a  certain  fum  for  each  veffel  that  entered. 

Other  nations,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  this  duty,  entirely  deftroyed  their  commerce  :  the 
people  of  Cochin-China,  however,  for  fome  years  paft, 
have  been  much  more  moderate  in  their  demands  •,  and 
whatever  their  exa&ions  may  be,  they  are  far  lefs  ex¬ 
orbitant  than  thofe  of  the  Tonquinefe. 

M.  Grofier  obferves,  that  a  falfe  report  has  gained 
ground  in  Europe,  that  when  a  trading  veflel  happens 
to  run  aground  in  Cochin-China,  or  to  be  driven  into 
any  of  its  harbours  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  the  king  feizes 
the  cargo  if  the  rudder  be  broken.  He  affures  us, 
however,  that,  fo  far  from  this  being  the  cafe,  a  vef- 
fel  in  diftrefs  is  much  fafer  on  the  coaffs  of  Cochin- 
China  than  almoft  anywhere  elfe.  Barks  are  imme¬ 
diately  fent  to  the  relief  of  the  crew,  and  people  em¬ 
ployed  to  drag  the  fea  with  nets  in  order  to  recover 
the  goods  that  are  loft  5  and,  in  (hort,  neither  labour 
nor  expences  are  fpared  to  put  the  (hips  in  the  heft 
condition  poflible.  Only  two  things  can  hurt  the 
trade  of  foreigners  at  Cochin-China,  one  of  which 
may  be  eafily  avoided.  This  regards  the  clearing  out 
of  veffels.  Thus,  while  the  mafter  is  waiting  on  the 
evening  before  his  departure,  or  on  the  day  fixed  for 
failing,  in  order  to  receive  his  difpatches,  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  he  lofes  his  voyage,  which  may  prove  the 
ruin  of  a  trader.  For  this  reafon,  care  muff  be  taken 
to  folicit  a  clearance  a  month  before  ;  by- which  means 
one  is  always  certain-  of  obtaining  it,  and  departing 
on  the  day  appointed.  The  other  difficulty  is  occafion- 
ed  by  the  neceflity  of  felling  goods  on  credit,  which  are 
feldom  paid  at  the  ftipulated  time.  This,  however,  is 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  prince  5  for  every 
merchant  who  can  convey  to  him  an  account  of  thefo 
unjuft  delays,  is  fure  to  be  paid,  and  fometimes  even 
with  intereft. 

COCHINEAL,  or  Cochineel,  a  drug  ufed  by 
the  dyers,  &c.  for  giving  red  colours,  efpecially  crim- 
fons  and  fcarlets,  and  for  making  carmine  *,  and  like- 
wife  in  medicine  as  a  cardiac,  cordial,  fudorific,  alexi- 
pharmac,  and  febrifuge. 

The  cochineal,  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  brought 
to  us,  is  in  fmall  bodies  of  an  irregular  figure,  ufually 
convex,  ridged  and  furrowed  on  one  fide,  and  con¬ 
cave  on  the  other.  The  colour  of  the  beft  is  a  purplifli 
gray,  powdered  over  with  a  fort  of  white  duft.  All 
that  the  world  knew  of  it  for  a  long  time  was,  that 
it  was  gathered  from  certain  plants  in  Mexico *,  and 
therefore  it  was  naturally  fuppofed  to  be  a  feed,  till 
in  the  year  1692  Father  Plumier  gave  Pomet  an  ac¬ 
count 
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Ccchmeal 

II 

Cock- pit. 


count  of  its  being  an  animal.  And  this,  though  then 
difregarded,  has  been  confirmed  by  fubfequent  ohfer- 
vations.  Indeed,  to  determine  the  point,  we  have 
now  the  means  in  our  own  hands,  even  in  this  part  of 
the  world. — We  need  only  moiden  and  foak  in  wa¬ 
ter,  or  in  vinegar,  a  number  of  cochineals  till  they 
are  fwelled  and  diftended,  to  know  that  every  one  is 
the  more  or  lefs  perfedt  body  of  an  infe£t  *,  the  mod 
knperfe£t  and  mutilated  fpecimens  always  (how  the 
rings  of  the  body  ;  and  from  obferving  others,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  find  the  number  and  difpofition  of  the  legs, 
parts,  or  even  whole  ones,  being  left  on  feveral,  and 
often  complete  pairs.  In  this  way  the  leg«,  anten¬ 
nae,  and  probofeb,  may  be  difeovered.  See  Coccus 
above,  and  Dyeing. 

M.  Macquer  obferves,  that  the  cochineal  of  Sylvef- 
ter  is  gathered  in  the  woods  of  Old  and  New  Mexico. 
The  infeft  lives,  grows,  and  multiplies  on  the  unculti¬ 
vated  opuntias,  which  grow  there  in  great  abundance. 
It  is  there  expofed  to  trie  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
and  dies  naturally.  The  colour  is  more  durable  than 
that  of  the  common  cochineal,  but  lefs  bright  :  but 
there  is  no  advantage  in  ufing  it  j  for,  though  cheaper, 
a  greater  quantity  is  requifite. 

COCHLEA,  the  Shell-snail.  See  Helix,  Con- 
chology  Index. 

Cochlea,  in  Anatomy .  See  Anatomy  Index. 

COCHLEARIA,  Scurvy-grass.  See  Botany 
Index. 

COCHLITES,  in  Natural  Hijiory ,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  petrified  {hells  of  the  cochleae  or  fnails. 

COCINTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  promontory 
of  the  Bruttii,  reckoned  the  longed  in  Italy,  and  which 
lioldenius  and  Vodius  have  redored  to  Ovid,  reading 
Cocintia  for  Ceurania ,  Metam.  xv.  v.  704. — Cocintum , 
alfo  a  town  22  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Scylaceum,  al- 
moft  on  the  fpot  where  now  Stile  fiands,  from  which 
the  oppofite  promontory  Cocintum  is  commonly  called 
Capo  de  Stilo. 

COCK,  in  Zoology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  males  of 
gallinaceous  birds,  but  more  efpecially  ufed  for  the  com¬ 
mon  dunghill  cock.  See  Phasianus,  ORNITHOLOGY 


'Index. 

Black- Cock.  7  See  Tetrao,  Ornithology 

COCK  of  the  Wood.  3  Index. 

CocK-Chajfer.  See  Scarabaius,  Entomology  In¬ 
dex. 

COCK-P  addle ,  Lumpfjh  or  Sea-owl.  See  Cyclop- 
terus,  Ichthyology  Index. 

COCK- Pit,  a  fort  of  theatre  upon  which  game-cocks 

%ht-  .  . 

It  mud  appear  adonifhing  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  a  mode  of  diverfion  fo  cruel  and  inhuman  as  that 
of  cock-fighting  fhould  fo  generally  prevail  \  that  not 
only  the  ancients,  barbarians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
Ihould  have  adopted  it ;  but  that  a  practice  fo  favage 
’and  heathenifh  diould  be  continued  by  Chridians  of  all 
•forts,  and  even  purfued  in  thefe  better  and  more  en¬ 
lightened  times. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  is  well  known, 
were  wont  to  call  all  the  nations  in  the  world  barba¬ 
rians  ;  yet  certainly,  if  we  confider  the  many  indances 
of  cruelty  pra&ifed  among  them,  there  was  very  little 
reafon  for  the  diftinCtion.  Human  facrifices  were  com¬ 
mon  both  to  them  and  the  barbarians  and  with  them 
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the  expofmg  of  infants,  the  combats  of  men  with  wild  Coek-pd. 
beads,  and  of  men  with  men  in  the  gladiatorial  feenes,  "  ■  * 
were  fpeCtacles  of  delight  and  fedivity. 

The  iflanders  of  Delos,  it  feems,  were  great  lovers 
of  cock-fighting  ;  and  Tanagra  a  city  in  Boeotia,  the 
iile  of  Rhodes,  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  the  country  of 
Media,  were  famous  for  their  generous  and  magnani¬ 
mous  race  of  chickens.  The  kingdom  of  Perfia  was 
probably  included  in  the  lad,  from  whence  this  kind 
of  poultry  was  fird  brought  into  Greece  *,  and  if  one 
may  judge  of  the  red  from  the  fowls  of  Rhodes  and 
Media,  the  excellency  of  the  broods  at  that  time  con¬ 
fided  in  their  weight  and  largenefs  (as  the  fowls  of 
thofe  countries  were  heavy  and  bulky),  and  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  what  our  fportfmen  call  Jhakebags  or  turnpokes. 

The  Greeks,  moreover,  had  fome  method  of  prepa¬ 
ring  the  birds  for  battle,  by  feeding  5  as  may  be  col¬ 
lected  from  Columella. 

It  fhould  feem,  that  at  fird  cock-fighting  was  partly 
a  religious  and  partly  a  political  inflitutiort  at  Athens  \ 
and  was  there  continued  for  the  purpofe  of  improving 
the  let  ds  of  valour  in  the  minds  of  their  youth  ;  but 
was  aftenvards  abufed  and  perverted  both  here  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  Greece  to  a  common  padime,  with¬ 
out  any  moral,  political,  or  religious  intention,  and  as 
it  is  now  followed  and  praCtifed  among  us. 

At  Rome,  as  the  Romans  were  prone  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  we  may  expeCt  to  find  them  following  their 
example  in  this  mode  of  diverfion,  and  in  the  word 
way,  viz.  without  any  good  or  laudable  motives,  fince 
when  they  took  and  brought  it  to  Rome,  the  Greeks 
had  forgotten  every  thing  that  was  commendable  in  it, 
and  had  already  perverted  it  to  a  low  and  unmeaning 
{port.  Signior  Hyam  thinks  the  Romans  borrowed 
the  padime  from  Dardanus,  in  Alia  ;  but  there  is  little 
reafon  for  making  them  go  fo  far  from  it,  when  it  was 
fo  generally  followed  in  Greece,  whofe  cudoms  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  addicted  to  borrow  and  imitate.  However, 
it  is  probable,  they  did  not  adopt  this  opinion  very 
early.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Columella,  that  the 
Romans  did  not  ufe  the  fport  in-  his  time.  This  au¬ 
thor  dyles  cock-fighting  a  Grecian  diverfion  ;  and 
fpeaks  of  it  in  terms  of  ignominy  as  an  expenfive  a- 
mufement,  unbecoming  the  frugal  houfeholder,  and  of¬ 
ten  attended  with  the  ruin  of  the  parties  that  followed 
it.  The  words  are  remarkable.  “  Nos  enim  cenfe- 
mus  indituere  veCtigal  indudrii  patris  familias,  non  ri- 
xofarum  avium  laniftie,  cujus  plerumque  tolum  patrimo- 
nium  pignns  alese,  vi&or  gallinaceus  pyCtes  abdulit  :5’ 

When  he  deferibes,  as  we  think,  the  manner  not  of 
the  Romans,  but  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  in  his  time 
converted  the  diverfion  of  cock-fighting  into  a  fpecies 
of  gaming,  and  even  to  the  total  ruin  of  their  families, 
as  happens  but  too  often  in  England  at  this  day.  The 
Romans,  however,  at  lad  gave  into  the  cudom,  though 
not  till  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The  fird  caufe  of 
contention  between  the  two  brothers  Badianus  and 
Geta,  fons  of  the  emperor  Septimus  Severus,  happen¬ 
ed,  according  to  Herodian,  in  their  youth,  about 
the  fighting  of  their  cocks  5  and  if  the  battling  be¬ 
tween  thofe  two  princes  was  the  fird  indance  of  it, 
probably  they  had  feen  and  learned  it  in  Greece,  whi¬ 
ther  they  had  often  accompanied  the  emperor  their  fa¬ 
ther. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  cocks  and  quails  pitted  for  the 
H  k  purpofs 
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purpofe  of  engaging  one  another,  a  outrance ,  or  to  the 
laft  gafp,  for  diverfion,  are  frequently  compared,  and 
with  much  propriety,  to  gladiators.  Hence  Pliny’s 

exprefTion,  Gallorum - ceu  gladiator um  $  and  that  of 

Columella,  rixofarum  avium  lanijice  ;  lanijla  being  the 
proper  term  for  the  matter  of  the  gladiators.  Confe- 
quently  one  would  expe&,  that  when  the  bloody 
fcenes  of  the  amphitheatre  were  difcarded,  as  they 
were  foon  after  the  Chrittian  religion  became  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  empire,  the  wanton  fhedding  of 
men’s  blood  in  fport,  being  of  too  cruel  and  favage 
a  nature  to  be  patronized  and  encouraged  in  an  in- 
ftitution  fo  harmlefs  and  innocent  as  the  Chrittian 
was,  one  might  juftly  expe£t  that  the  oervydpaviot  and 
the  ctXtK\^v6fscc9tx  would  have  ceafed  of  courfe.  The 
fathers  of  the  church  are  continually  inveighing 
again  ft  the  fpectacles  of  the  arena,  and  upbraiding 
their  adverfaries  with  them.  Thefe  indeed  were  more 
unnatural  and  fhocking  than  a  main  of  cocks  ;  but 
this,  however,  had  a  tendency  towards  infufing  the  like 
ferocity  and  implacability  in  the  breafts  and  difpofi- 
tions  of  men. 

Befides,  this  mode  of  diverfion  has  been  in  fa£l  the 
bane  and  deftru£tion  of  thoufands  here,  as  well  as  of 
thofe  lanijice  avium ,  '“  cock-feeders,”  mentioned  by  Co¬ 
lumella,  whofe  patrimonial  fortunes  were  totally  difti- 
pated  and  deftroyed  by  it. 

The  cock  is  not  only  an  ufeful  animal,  but  ftately  in 
his  figure,  and  magnificent  in  his  plumage.  “  Imperi- 
lant  fuo  generi ,  fays  Pliny,  et  1'egnum  in  quacunque  funt 
domo,  exercent .”  Ariftophanes  compares  him  to  the 
king  of  Perfia  ;  moft  authors  alfo  take  notice  of  the 
“  fpe&atifiimum  infigne,  ferratum,  quod  eorum  verti- 
cem  regice  cor  once  modo  exornat.”  His  tendernefs  to¬ 
wards  his  brood  is  fuch,  that,  contrary  to  the  cuftom 
of  many  other  males,  he  will  fcratch  and  provide  for 
them  with  an  aftiduity  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  hen  ; 
and  his  generofity  is  fo  great,  that,  on  finding  a  hoard 
of  meat,  he  will  chuckle  the  hens  together,  and  with¬ 
out  touching  one  bit  himfelf  will  relinquifh  the  whole 
of  it  to  them.  He  was  called  the  bird ,  kxt  by 

many  of  the  ancients  ;  he  was  highly  efteemed  in  fome 
countries,  and  in  others  was  even  held  facred,  info- 
much  that  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a  creature  fo  ufe¬ 
ful  and  noble,  ftiould,  by  a  ftrange  fatality,  be  fo  enor- 
moufly  abufed  by  us.  It  is  true,  our  c6\ixT£v*p,xvic6y  or 
the  maffacre  of  Shrove  Tuefday,  is  now  in  a  declining 
way  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
totally  difufed  ;  but  the  cock-pit  ftill  continues  a  re¬ 
proach  to  the  humanity  of  Englittimen,-  and  to  their 
religion  5  the  pureft,  the  tendered:,  and  moft  compaf- 
fionate,  of  all  others,  not  excepting  even  the  Brach- 
mannic. 

It  is  unknown  when  the  pitched  battle  firft  entered 
England,  but  it  was  probably  brought  hither  by  the 
Romans.  This  bird  was  here  before  Ceefar’s  arrival, 
but  no  notice  of  his  fighting  occurs  earlier  than  the 
time  of  William  Fitz-Stephen,  who  wrote  the  life  of 
Archbifhop  Becket,  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
and  deferibes  the  cocking  as  a  fport  of  fchool-bovs  on 
Shrove  Tuefday.  From  this  time  at  leaf!  the  diver¬ 
fion,  however  abfurd  and  even  impious,  was  continued 
amongft  us.  It  was  followed,  though  difapproved  and 
prohibited,  39  Edward  III.  ;  alfo  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  A.  D.  1569.  It  has  by  fome  been 


called  a  roijal  diverjion ;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  Cock  pit, 
cock-pit  at  Whitehall  was  ere£ted  by  a  crowned  head,  Cockburne, 
for  the  more  magnificent  celebration  of  it.  There  was  v“"“" 
another  pit  in  Drury-lane,  and  another  in  Javin-ftreet. 

It  was  prohibited,  however,  by  one  of  Oliver’s  a6ts,- 
March  31.  1664.  What  aggravates  the  reproach  and 
difgrace  upon  Englittimen,  are  thofe  fpecies  of  fight¬ 
ing  which  are  called  the  battle -royal and  the  Weljh-main , 
known  nowhere  in  the  world  but  there  ;  neither  in 
China,  nor  in  Perfia,  nor  in  Malacca,  nor  among  the 
favage  tribes  in  America.  Thefe  are  fcenes  fo  bloody 
as  almoft  to  be  too  fhocking  to  relate  ;  and  yet,  as 
many  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  horrible  nature 
of  them,  it  may  be  proper  for  the  excitement  of  our 
averfion  and  deteft^tion  to  deferibe  them  in  a  few 
words.  In  the  former,  an  unlimited  number  of  fowls 
are  pitted,  and  when  they  have  flaughtered  one  ano¬ 
ther  for  the  diverfion  (Dii  boni !)  of  the  otherwife  ge¬ 
nerous  and  humane  Englittiman,  the  fingle  furviving 
bird  is  to  be  efteemed  the  vi&or,  and  carries  away  the 
prize.  The  Welfh-main  confifts  we  will  fuppofe  of 
16  pairs  of  cocks;  of  thefe,  the  16  conquerors  are  pit¬ 
ted  a  fecond  time ;  the  8  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted 
a  third  time ;  the  4  conquerors  the  fourth  time  ;  and 
laftly,  the  two  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted  the  fifth 
time;  fo  that  (incredible  barbarity)  31  cocks  are 
fure  to  be  moft  inhumanly  murdered  for  the  fport  and 
pleafure,  the  noife  and  nonfenfe,  the  profane  curfing 
and  fwearing,  of  thofe  who  have  the  effrontery  to  call 
themfelves,  with  all  thefe  bloody  doings,  and  with  all 
this  impiety  about  them,  Chrijlians ;  nay,  what  with 
many  is  a  fuperior  and  diftindt  charadler,  men  of  be¬ 
nevolence  and  morality.  But  let  the  morality  and  be-, 
nevolence  of  fuch  be  appreciated  from  the  following 
inftance  recorded  as  authentic  in  the  obituary  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  'April  1789.  “  Died 

April  4.  at  Tottenham,  John  Ardefoif,  Efq.  a  young 
man  of  large  fortune,  and  in  the  fplendwur  of  his 
carriages  and  horfes  rivalled  by  few  country  gentle¬ 
men.  His  table  was  that  of  hofpitality,  where  it  may 
be  laid  he  facrificed  too  much  to  conviviality  ;  but  if 
he  had  his  foibles,  he  had  his  merits  alfo  that  far  out¬ 
weighed  them.  Mr  Ardefoif  was  very  fond  of  cock- 
fighting,  and  had  a  favourite  cock  upon  which  he  had 
won  many  profitable  matches.  The  laft  bet  he  laid 
upon  this  cock  he  loft  ;  which  fo  enraged  him,  that  he 
had  the  bird  tied  to  a  fpit  and  roafted  alive  before  a 
large  fire.  The  fereams  of  the  miferable  animal  were 
fo  affe&ing,  that  fome  gentlemen  who  were  prefent 
attempted  to  interfere,  which  fo  enraged  Mr  Ardefoif, 
that  he  feized  a  poker,  and  with  the  moft  furious  ve¬ 
hemence  declared,  that  he  would  kill  the  firft  man  who 
interpofed  ;  but,  in  the  midft  of  his  pattionate  affevera- 
tions,  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  fpot.  Such,  we  are 
affured,  were  the  circumftances  which  attended  the 
death  of  this  great  pillar  of  humanity.” 

CoCK-PlT,  of  a  (hip  of  war,  the  apartment  of  the. 
furgeon  and  his  mates,  being  the  place  where  the 
wounded  men  are  dreffed  in  time  of  battle,  or  other- 
wife.  It  is  fituated  under  the  lower  deck. 

COCKBURNE,  Mrs  Catharine,  a  moft  accom- 
pliftied  lady  and  celebrated  writer,  was  the  daughter  of 
Captain  David  Trotter,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  fea- 
commander  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  She  was 
born  in  London,  Auguft  16.  1679,  and  baptized  in 
'  '  the. 
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ockburne.  the  Proteflant  church,  according  to  which  (he  was  bred 

— ■ y— *  up.  She  gave  early  marks  of  her  genius  ;  and  learned 
to  write,  and  alfo  made  herfelf  miflrefs  of  the  French 
language,  by  her  own  application  and  diligence  with¬ 
out  any  inflrudtor ;  but  the  had  fome  affifiance  in  the 
Rudy  of  the  Latin  grammar  and  logic,  of  which  latter 
the  drew  up  an  abflra£l  for  her  own  ufe.  The  moll 
ferious  and  important  fubje&s,  and  efpecially  religion, 
foon  engaged  her  attention. — But  notwithftanding  her 
education,  her  intimacy  with  feveral  families  of  diflinc- 
tion  of  the  Rorailh  perfuahon,  expofed  her,  while  very 
young,  to  impreflions  in  favour  of  that  church,  which 
not  being  removed  by  her  conferences  with  fome  emi¬ 
nent  and  learned  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
lhe  embraced  the  Romifli  communion,  in  which  (lie  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  year  1707.  In  1695  lhe  produced  a  tra¬ 
gedy  called  Agues  de  Cajlro ,  which  was  afted  at  the 
theatre-royal  when  (lie  was  only  in  her  17th  year.  The 
reputation  of  this  performance,  and  the  verfes  which 
flie  addreffed  to  Mr  Congreve  upon  his  Mourning  Bride 
in  1697,  were  probably  the  foundation  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  that  celebrated  writer.  Her  fecond  tragedy, 
Fatal  Friendlhip,  was  a£ied  in  1698,  at  the  new  theatre 
in  Lincoln’s- Inn  Fields,  This  tragedy  met  with  great 
applaufe,  and  is  Rill  thought  the  mofl  perfect  of  her 
dramatic  performances.  Her  dramatic  talents  not  be¬ 
ing  confined  to  tragedy,  (he  brought  upon  the  Rage,  in 
1707,  a  comedy  called  Love  at  a  Lojs ,  or  Moft  votes 
carry  it .  In  the  fame  year  Rie  gave  the  public  her 
third  tragedy,  entitled  the  Unhappy  Penitent ,  a£ted  at 
the  theatre-royal  in  Drury-lane.  But  poetry  and  dra¬ 
matic  writing  did  not  fo  far  engrofs  the  thoughts 
of  our  author,  but  that  (he  fometimes  turned  them  to 
fubje&s  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  diflinguiflied 
herfelf  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  defence  of  Mr 
Locke’s  writings,  a  female  metaphyfician  being  a  re¬ 
markable  phenomenon  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

She  returned  to  the  exercife  of  her  dramatic  genius 
in  1703,  and  fixed  upon  the  revolution  of  Sweden,  un¬ 
der  GuRavus  Erickfon,  for  the  fubjedl  of  a  tragedy. 
This  tragedy  was  adled  in  1706,  at  the  queen’s  theatre 
in  the  Hay-Market.  In  1707,  her  doubts  concerning 
the  Romifh  religion,  which  (he  had  fo  many  years  pro- 
feffed,  having  led  her  to  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  grounds  of  it,  by  confulting  the  beR  books  on  both 
fides  of  the  queRion,  and  adviiing  with  men  of  the  beR 
judgment,  the  refult  was  a  convidlion  of  the  falfenefs 
of  the  pretenfions  of  that  church,  and  a  return  to  that 
of  England,  to  which  (he  adhered  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  her  life.  In  1708  (he  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Cockburne,  then  curate  of  St  Dunflan’s  in  Fleet- 
Rreet,  but  he  afterwards  obtained  the  living  of  Long^ 
Horfely,  near  Morpeth  in  Northumberland.  He  was 
a  man  of  confiderable  abilities  ;  and,  among  feveral 
other  things,  wrote  an  account  of  the  Mofaic  Deluge, 
which  was  much  approved  by  the  learned. 

Mrs  Cockburne’s  remarks  upon  fome  writers  in  the 
controverfy  concerning  the  foundation  of  moral  duty 
and  moral  obligation,  were  introduced  to  the  world 
in  Auguft  1712,  in  the  Literary  Journal,  entitled,  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned .  The  Rrengtli, 
clearnefs,  and  vivacity  fhown  in  her  remarks  upon  the 
moR  abRrafl  and  perplexed  queRions,  immediately  rai- 
fed  the  curiofity  of  all  good  judges  about  the  conceal- 
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ed  writer  ;  and  their  admiration  was  greatly  in  created  Cecklnun© 
when  her  fex  and  advanced  age  were  known.  Dr  Ru-  !i 
therford’s  Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  . 

Virtue,  publifhed  in  May  1744,  foon  engaged  her  “ 
thoughts;  and  notvvithRanding  the  aRhmatic  diforder 
which  had  feized  her  many  years  before,  and  now  left 
her  fmail  intervals  of  eafe,  flie  applied  herfelf  to  the 
confutation  of  that  elaborate  difcourfe,  and  finifhed  it 
with  a  fpirit,  elegance,  and  peifpicuity,  equal,  if  not 
fupeiior,  to  all  her  former  writings. 

The  lofs  of  her  hulband  in  1748,  in  the  71R  year  of 
his  age,  was  a  fevere  (hock  to  her  ;  and  (he  did  not 
long  furvive  him,  dying  on  the  nth  ot  May  1  749,  in 
her  71R  year,  after  having  long  fupported  a  painful 
diforder  with  a  refignation  to  the  Divine  will,  which 
had  been  the  governing  principle  of  her  whole  life,  and 
her  fupport  under  the  various  trials  of  it. 

Her  works  are  collected  into  two  laige  volumes  8vo 
by  Dr  Birch,  who  has  prefixed  to  them  an  account  of 
her  Life  and  Writings. 

COCKERMOUTH,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in 
England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  3.  12.  N.  Lat.  54.  35. 

It  is  a  large  town,  irregularly  built,  with  broad  Rreets. 

It  is  walked  by  the  Derwent  on  the  wefiern  fide  ; 
divided  in  two  by  the  Cocker  ;  and  the  parts  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  Rone  bridge  of  a  fingle  arch.  1  he  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  between  three  and  four  thoufand  : 
the  manu failure 3  are  (balloons,  worRed  Rockings,  and 
hats;  the  laR  exported  from  Glaigow  to  the  WeR 
Indies.  It  is  a  borough  town,  and  the  right  of  vo¬ 
ting  is  veRed  by  burgefs  tenure  in  certain  houfes :  this 
is  alio  the  town  where  the  county  elections  are  held. 

— Here  is  a  caftle  foated  on  an  artificial  mount  on  a 
bank  above  the  Derwent.  It  is  a  fquare  building, 
and  Rrengthened  with  feveral  fquare  towers:  on  each 
fide  of  the  inner  gate  are  two  deep  dungeons  capable 
of  holding  50  perfons  in  either.  They  are  vaulted  at 
top,  and  have  only  a  fmail  opening  in  order  to  lower 
through  it  the  unhappy  victims  into  this  dire  prifon  ; 
and  on  the  outfide  of  each  is  a  narrow  flit’  with  a  Rope 
from  it,  down  which  were  put  the  provifions  allotted 
for  the  wretched  inhabitants.  This  caflle  w^as  found¬ 
ed  by  Waldof,  firfl  lord  of  Allerdale,  and  fon  of  Gof- 
patrick  earl  of  Northumberland,  cotemporary  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  Waldof  refided  firfl  at  Pap- 
caflle,  which  he  afterwards  de  mol  idled  ;  and  with  the 
materials  built  that  at  Coekermouth,  where  he  and  his 
family  long  refided ;  but  feveral  arms  over  the  gate¬ 
way,  which  Camden  fays  are  thofe  of  the  Muttons , 
HumfronviUes ,  Lucies ,  and  Percies ,  evince  it  to  have 
belonged  in  later  times  to  thofe  families.  It  appears 
that  it  was  firfl  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  Anthony 
de  Lucie,  fon  of  Thomas  de  Multon,  who  had  affum- 
ed  that  name,  becaufe  his  mother  was  daughter  and 
co-heirefs  to  Richard  de  Lucie;  and  afterwards,  by 
marriages,  this  caflle  and  its  honours  descended  to  the 
HumfranvilleSj  and  finally  to  the  Percies.  In  1638, 
it  was  garrifoned  for  the  king  ;  and  being  befieged  and 
taken  by  the  rebels,  was  burnt,  and  never  afterwards 

repaired. _ Coekermouth  is  now  in  the  pofiefiicn  of  the 

Lowther  family,  who  have  here  a  great  property  in 
coal-works.  The  town  fends  two  members  to  pailia- 

^OCKET;  is  a  feal  belonging  to  the  king’s  cufloim- 

H  h  2  houfe. 
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Cocket  houfc,  or  rather  a  fcroll  of  parchment  fealed  and  deli- 
II  vered  by  the  officers  of  the  cuffoms  to  merchants,  as  a 

00  es*  ,  warrant  that  their  merchandifes  are  cuffomed. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  office  where  goods  tranfport- 
ed  were  firff  entered,  and  paid  their  cuffom,  and  had 
a  cocket  or  certificate  of  difcbarge. 

COCKLE,  See  Cardium,  Conchology  Index . 

Cockle,  Schorl ,  or  Shir/e ,  in  Mineralogy ,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  itones,  belonging  to  the  filiceous  clafs.  See 
Mineralogy  Index . 

COCKNEY,  a  very  ancient  nickname  for  a  citizen 
of  London.  Ray  fays,  an  interpretation  of  it  is,  A 
young  perfon  coaxed  or  cockered,  made  a  wanton,  or 
neffle-coek,  delicately  bred  and  brought  up,  fo  as  when 
arrived  at  man’s  eftate  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  leaff 
hardffiip.  Another,  A  perfon  ignorant  of  the  terms 
of  country  economy,  fuch  as  a  young  citizen,  who  ha¬ 
ving  been  ridiculed  for  calling  the  neighing  of  a  horfe 
laughing,  and  told  that  it  was  called  neighing,  next 
morning,  on  hearing  the  cock  crow,  to  (how  inffru&ion 
was  not  thrown  away  upon  him,  exclaimed  to  his  for¬ 
mer  inflru&or,  How  that  cock  neighs  !  whence  the 
citizens  of  London  have  ever  finee  been  called  cock- 
neighs,  or  cockneys.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
this  term,  we  at  leaf!  learn  from  the  following  verfes, 
attributed  to  Hugh  Bagot  earl  of  Norfolk,  that  it  was 
in  ufe  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  II, 

Was  I  in  my  caHle  at  Bungay, 

Fall:  by  the  river  Waveney, 

I  would  not  care  for  the  king  of  Cockney. 

(\.  e.  the  king  of  London.^) 

The  king  of  the  cockney  occurs  among  the  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  fports  and  fhows  formerly  held  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  on  Childermas  day,  where  he  had 
his  officers,  a  marffial,  conffable,  butler,  &c.  See 
Dugdale’s  Origines  Juridicales ,  p.  247. 

COCKROACH.  See  Blatta,  In  Captain  Cook’s 
laff  voyage,  the  fhips,  while  at  Huaheine,  were  infeff- 
ed  with  incredible  numbers  of  thefe  creatures,  whom 
it  was  found  impoffible  by  any  means  to  deffroy.  E- 
very  kind  of  food,  when  expofed  only  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  was  covered  with  thefe  noxious  infe£ls,  and  pier¬ 
ced  fo  full  of  holes,  that  it  refembled  a  honey  comb. 
They  were  particularly  deftruftive  to  birds  which  had 
been  Huffed  for  curiofities,  and  were  fo  fond  of  ink, 
that  they  ate  out  the  writing  on  labels.  Books,  howT- 
ever,  were  fecured  from  their  ravages  by  the  clofenefs 
of  the  binding,  which  prevented  them  from  getting 
in  between  the  leaves.  They  were  of  two  kinds,  the 
Blatta  Orientalis  and  Germanica . 

COCKSWAIN,  or  Cockson,  an  officer  on  board 
a  man  of  war,  who  hath  the  care  of  the  boat  or  Hoop, 
and  all  things  belonging  to  it.  He  is  to  be  always 
ready  with  his  boat’s  gang  or  crew,  and  to  man  the 
boat  on  all  occafions.  He  fits  in  the  Hern  of  the  boat, 
and  Heers  5  and  hath  a  whifile  to  call  and  encourage 
his  men. 

COCLES,  Pub.  Horatius,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  alone  oppofed  the  whole  army  of  Porfenna  at 
the  head  of  a  bridge,  while  his  companions  behind 
him  were  cutting  off  the  communication  with  the 
other  fiiore.  When  the  bridge  was  defiroyed,  Codes, 
though  wounded  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt 
into  the  Tiber,  and  fwam  acrofs  it  with  his  arms,. 


A  brazen  ffatue  was  raifed  to  him  in  the  temple 
of  Vulcan,  by  the  ccnful  Publicola,  for  his  eminent 
fervices. 

COCOA.  See  Cocos,  Botany  Index . 

COCON ATO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  fa¬ 
mous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Columbus,  who 
firff  difeovered  America.  E.  Long.  8.  o.  N.  Lat; 
44.  .50. 

COCOS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  Palmte.  See  Botany  Index . 

COCTION,  a  general  term  for  all  alterations  made 
in  bodies  by  the  application  of  fire  or  heat. 

COCYTUS,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  according  to 
the  theology  of  the  poets-.  It  has  its  name  uno  t* 
xvxvuv,  from  groaning  and  lamenting.  Hence  Milton, 

Cocytus  nam’d  of  lamentation  loud, 

Heard  on  the  rueful  ffreann 

It  was  a  branch  of  the  river  Styx  :  and  flowed,  ao 
cording  to  Horace,  with  a  dull  and  languid  Hream. 

COD,  in  Ichthyology .  See  Gadus  and  Fishery. 

Cod  is  alfo  a  term  ufed,  in  fome  parts  of  the.  king-* 
dom,  for  a  pod.  See  Pod. 

COD-Cape ,  a  promontory  on  the  coaff  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  near  the  entrance  of  Boffon  harbour.  W.  Long.. 
69.  50.  N.  Lat.  42.  o. 

CODDY  moddy,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  o£ 
Larus. 

CODE  ( codex ),  a  collection  of  the  laws  and  conffL 
tutions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  made  by  order  of 
.TuHinian.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  codexr 
u  a  paper  book  fo  called  d  codicibus ,  or  caudicibus  or - 
borum ,  “  the  trunks  of  trees j”  the  bark  whereof  be¬ 
ing  Hripped  off,  ferved  the  ancients  to  write  their 
books  on. 

The  code  is  accounted  the  fecond  volume  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  law,  and  contains  twelve  books  ^  the  matter  o£ 
which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  dfgeffs,  ef- 
pecially  the  firH  eight  books  j  but  the  Hyle  is  neither 
fo  pure,  nor  the  method  fo  accurate,  as  that  of  the  di- 
geffs  ;  and  it  determines  matters  of  daily  ufe,  where¬ 
as  the  digeHs  difeufs  the  more  abfirufe  and  fubtle 
queHions  of  the  law,  giving  the  various  opinions  of 
the  ancient  lawyers.  Although  Juffinian’s  code  is 
diflinguiffied  by  the  appellation  of  code,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  yet  there  were  codes  before  his  time  :  fuch 
were,  1.  The  Gregorian  code,  and  Hermogenean  code, 
colle&ions  of  the  Roman  laws,  made  by  two  famous 
lawyers,  Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  which  included 
the  conffitutions  of  the  emperors  from  Adrian  to  Dio- 
clefian  and  Maximinus.  2.  The  Theodofian  code,  com- 
prifed  in  16  books,  formed  out  of  the  conffitutions  of 
the  emperors  from  Conffantine  the  Great  to  Theodo- 
fius  the  Younger  :  this  was  obferved  almofl  over  all  the 
weff,  till  it  was  abrogated  by  the  Juffinian  code.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  later  codes,  particularly  the  ancient  Go¬ 
thic,  and  thofe  of  the  French  kings  ;  as  the  code  of 
Euridic,  code-Lewis^  code-Henry,  code-Marchande, 
code  des  Eaux,  &c. ;  and  the  prefent  king  of  Pruffia 
has  lately  publiffied  a  code,  which  comprifes  the  laws, 
of  his  kingdom  in  a  very  fmall  volume. 

CODEX,  in  antiquity,  ‘  denotes  a  book  or  tablet  on 
which  the  ancients  wrote.  See  Code. 

Codex  alfo  denoted  a  kind  of  puniffiment  by  means 
of  a  clog  or  block  of  wood^to  which  Haves  who  had  of¬ 
fended 
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I  Codex  fended  were  tied  faft,  and  obliged  to  drag  it  along  with 
||  them  •,  and  fometimes  they  fat  on  it  clofely  bound. 
Soecum.  CODIA,  among  botanifts,  fignifies  the  head  of  any 
■— plant,  but  more  particularly  a  poppy  head  j  whence  its 
fyrup  is  called  diacodium . 

CODICIL,  is  a  writing,  by  way  of  fupplement  to  a 
will,  when  any  thing  is  omitted  that  the  teftator  would 
liave  added,  or  wants  to  be  explained,  altered,  or  re¬ 
called. 

CODLIN,  an  apple  ufeful  in  the  kitchen,  being  the 
moft  proper  for  baking. 

CODLING,  an  appellation  given  to  the  young 
cod-fiffi.  See  Gadus,  Ichthyology  Index . 

CODON  (IC*^*),  in  antiquity,  a  cymbal,  or  rather 
little  brafs  bell,  refembling  the  head  of  a  poppy.  They 
were  fattened  to  the  trappings  and  bridoles  of  horfes. 

CODRINGTON,  Christopher,  a  brave  Englifh 
officer,  and  not  lefs  dittinguilhed  for  his  learning  and 
benevolence,  was  born  at  Earbadoes  in  the  year  1668, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  ;  after  which  he  betook  him- 
felf  to  the  army  *,  and  by  his  merit  and  courage,  foon 
recommending  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  King  William, 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  firfl  regiment  of  foot-guards. 
He  was  at  the  fiege  of  Namur  in  1695  *,  and,  upon  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  was  made  captain- 
general  and  ^governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  and 
Caribbee  ittands.  However,  in  1701,  feveral  articles 
were  exhibited  againtt  him  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  England  ;  to  which  he  publiffied  a  dittindl  and  par¬ 
ticular  anfwer,  and  was  honourably  acquitted  of  all 
imputations.  In  1703,  he  (bowed  great  bravery  at  the 
attack  of  Guadaloupe,  but  at  latt:  he  refigned  his  go¬ 
vernment,  and  lived  a  ftudious  retired  life  ;  for  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to 
church-hiftory  and  metaphyfics.  He  died  at  Barba- 
does  on  the  7th  of  April  1710,  and  was  buried  there 
the  day  following  5  but  his  body  was  afterwards  brought 
over  to  England,  and  interred  on  the  19th  of  June 
1716,  in  the  chapel  of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford.  By 
his  latt  will,  he  bequeathed  his  plantations  in  Barba- 
does,  and  part  of  the  ifland  of  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety 
for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  ;  and  left  a 
noble  legacy  to  All- Souls  College,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  fellow.  This  legacy  confifted  of  his  library, 
which  was  valued  at  6oool.  5  and  io,oool.  to  be  laid 
out,  6000  in  building  a  library,  and  4000  in  furnifh- 
ing  it  with  books.  He  wrote  fume  of  the  poems  in  the 
Mufce  Anglicatice ,  printed  at  London  in  1741. 

CODRUS,  the  17th  and  latt  king  of  Athens,  fon 
of  Melanthus.  When  the  Heraclidae  made  war  againtt 
Athens,  the  oracle  faid  that  the  vi£tory  would  be 
granted  to  that  nation  whole  king  was  killed  in  battle. 
The  Heraclidae  upon  this  gave  ttri£l  orders  to  fpare 
the  life  of  Codrus  ;  but  the  patriotic  king  difguifed 
himfelf  and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he 
was  killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Codrus  was  defervedlv  called  the  father  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  He  reigned  21  years,  about  2153  years  before 
the  Chrittian  era.  To  pay  more  honour  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  the  Athenians  made  a  refolution  that  no  man 
after  Codrus  fhould  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
kin<T. 

COECUM,  or  Blind  Gut.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

Dr  Mufgrave  gives  us  an  account,  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaflicns,  of  the  caecum  of  a  dog  being  cut 
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out  without  any  prejudice  to  the  animal*  Mr  Giles  Coecvun 
gives  us  another  of  the  coecum  of  a  lady  being  diftend-  jl 

ed,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumour  that  held  almoft  fix  pints  of  Coelus* 

a  thin  grayiffi,  almott  liquid  fubttance,  of  which  (lie  "r^v 
died.  And  Mr  Knowler  a  third,  of  a  boy’s  coecum 
being  vattly  extended  and  fluffed  with  cherry-ftones, 
which  likewife  proved  mortal. 

COEFFICIENTS,  in  Algebra ,  arefuch  numbers  or 
known  quantities  as  are  put  before  letters  or  quanti¬ 
ties,  whether  known  or  unknown,  and  into  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  multiplied.  Thus  in  3  x ,  a  x ,  or 
bx  ;  3,  a  and  b,  are  the  coefficients  of  x  ;  and  in  6  ar 
yb  ;  6  and  9  are  the  coefficients  of  a  and  b .  See 
Algebra. 

COELESTIAL,  or  Celestial,  in  general,  de¬ 
notes  any  thing  belonging  to  the  heavens:  thus  we  fay, 
celeJJial  obferva lions,  the  celeJHal globe ,  &c. 

COELI  AC  artery,  in  Anatomy,  that  artery  which 
ilfues  from  the  aorta,  juft  below  the  diaphragm.  See 
Anatomy  Index. 

COELIAC  Vein,  in  Anatomy,  that  running  through  the 
inteftinum  re£lurn,  along  with  the  coeliac  artery. 

COELIMONTANA  Porta  (Pliny),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ccelius  \ 
and  hence  its  name,  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Ajinarici 
by  fome  5  but  this  others  doubt.  By  this  gate  Aiaric 
with  his  Goths  is  faid  to  have  entered  and  plundered 
Rome,. 

COELIOBRIGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town 
of  the  Bracari  in  the  Hither  Spain,  to  the  fouth  of 
Bracara  Augutta,  the  north  of  the  Durius,  and  not 
far  from  the  Atlantic  ;  a  municipium  (Coin).  Now 
thought  to  be  Barcelos,  a  town  of  Entre  Minho  v 
Duero.  W.  Long.  9.  J5.  Lat.  41.  20. 

COELIUS  MONS,  one  of  the  feven  hills  of  Rome, 
fo  called  from  Codes ,  a  Tufcan  captain,  who  came  to 
the  affiftance  of  Romulus  againtt  the  Sabines,  (Diony- 
fius  Halicarnaflfus).  Called  alfo  ^uerculamis  or  ^uer- 
cetulanus ,  from  the  oaks  growing  on  it  5  and  AugiiJIus, 
by  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Suetonius).  To  the  eaft  it  had 
the  city  walls,  on  the  fouth  the  Coeliolus,  to  the  welt 
the  Palatine,  and  on  the  north  the  Efquilire. 

COELIOLUS,  a  part  of  Mount  Coelius  to  the 
fouth,  called  Minor  Coelius  (Martial)  }  having  the  city 
walls  on  the  eaft,  the  Aventine  to  the  fouth,  and  on 
the  weft  and  north  the  valley  through  which  the  rivulet 
of  the  Appia  runs. 

COELOM  A,,  among  phyficians,  a  hollow  ulcer, 
feated  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye. 

COELOS  portus,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town 
of  the  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace,  to  the  fouth  of  Settos, 
where  the  Athenians  ere&ed  a  trophy,  after  a  fea  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  (Diodorus  Siculus). 

COELOSYRIA,  in  the  larger  fenfe  of  the  word, 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  country  lying  fouth  ward 
of  Seleueia,  and  extending  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Arabia; 
but  this  word  is  principally  applied  to  the  valley  lying 
between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  This  word  occurs 
only  in  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment. 

COELUS  (Heaven),  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  fon 
of  ./Ether  and  Dies,  or  Air  and  Day.  According  to 
Hefiod,  he  married  Terra  or  the  Earth,  on  whom  he 
begat  Aurea  or  the  Mountains,  the  Ocean,  &c.  But 
having  at  length  iroprifoned  the  Cyclops,  who  were 
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CceIus  alio  his  children,  his  wife,  being  offeiided,  incited  her 
Colea  f°n  Saturn  t0  revenge  the  injury  done  to  his  brothers  ; 
and  by  her  afliftance,  he  bound  and  caftrated  Coelus, 
when  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound  produced 
the  three  furies,  the  giants,  and  the  wood-nymphs; 
and  the  genital  parts  being  thrown  into  the  fea,  im¬ 
pregnated  the  waters  and  formed  the  goddefs  Venus. 
This  deity  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Uranus. 
COEMETERY.  See  Cemetery. 

COEMP  riONALES,  among  the  Romans,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  old  Haves,  which  were  fold  in  a  lot 
with  others,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  fold  alone. 

COENOBITE,  a  religious  who  lives  in  a  convent, 
or  in  community,  under  a  certain  rule ;  in  oppofition 
to  anchoret  or  hermit,  who  lives  in  folitude.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  xaivof,  communis  ;  and  /3<ej, 
vita,  “  life.”  Caflian  makes  this  difference  between  a 
convent  and  a  monajlery ,  that  the  latter  may  be  applied 
to  the  refidence  of  a  Angle  religious  or  reclufe,  whereas 
the  convent  implies  coenobites ,  or  numbers  of  religious 
living  in  common.  Fleury  fpeaks  of  three  kinds  of 
monks  in  Egypt*,  anchorets ,  who  live  in  folitude; 
coenobites ,  who  continue  to  live  in  community-;  and  fa- 
rabaites ,  who  are  a  kind  of  monks-errant,  that  ftroll 
from  place  to  place.  He  refers  the  inftitution  of  coe¬ 
nobites  to  the  times  of  the  apoftles,  and  makes  it  a  kind 
of  imitation  of  the  ordinary  lives  of  the  faithful  at  Je- 
rufalem.  Though  St  Pachomius  is  ordinarily  owned 
the  inftitutor  of  the  coenobite  life,  as  being  theflrft  who 
gave  a  rule  to  any  community. 

COENOBIUM,  (x0<v«/3»p),  the  ftate  of  living  in  a 
fociety  or  community,  where  all  things  are  common. 
Pythagoras  is  thought  to  be  the  author  or  flrft  infti¬ 
tutor  of  this  kind  of  life  ;  his  difciples,  though  fome 
hundreds  in  number,  being  obliged  to  give  up  all  their 
private  eftates,  in  order  to  be  annexed  to  the  joint 
ftock  of  the  whole.  The  Effenians  among  the  Jews, 
and  Platonifts,  are  faid  to  have  lived  in  the  fame  man¬ 
lier.  Many  of  the  Chriftians  alfo  have  thought  this 
the  moft  perfeft  kind  of  fociety,  as  being  that  in  which 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles  chofe  to  live. 

COESFELDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia, 
and  in  the  territories  of  the  bilhop  of  Munfter,  where 
he  often  refldes.  It  is  near  the  river  Burkel.  E.  Long. 
64.  2.  N.  Lat.  51.  58. 

COEVORDEN,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  the 
United  Provinces,  in  Overyffel,  fortified  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Cohorn.  It  was  taken  by  the  bilhop  of  Munfter, 
1673  *,  and  the  Dutch  retook  it  the  fame  year.  It  is 
furrounded  by  a  morafs.  E.  Long.  6.  41.  N.  Lat.  52. 
40. 

COFFEA,  the  Coffee-tree.  See  Botany  Index. 
The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  root 
of  the  leaves,  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  a  very 
grateful  odour.  The  fruit,  which  is  the  only  ufeful 
part,  refembles  a  cherry.  When  it  comes  to  be  of 
a  deep  red,  it  is  gathered  for  the  mill,  in  order  to  be 
manufactured  into  thofe  coffee-beans  now  fo  generally 
known.  The  mill  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  rollers 
furnifiied  with  iron  plates  18  inches  long,  and  10  or 
12  in  diameter.  Thefe  moveable  rollers  are  made  to 
approach  a  third  which  is  fixed,  and  which  they  call 
the  chops.  Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  in  which 
they  put  the  coffee,  from  whence  it  falls  between  the 
xollers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  ftripped  of  its  firft 
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fkin,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
form  of  it  after  it  has  undergone  this  operation  ;  being 
flat  on  the  one  fide  and  round  on  the  other.  From  this 
machine  it  falls  into  a  brafs  fieve,  where  the  lkin  drops 
between  the  wires,  while  the  fruit  Hides  over  them  into 
balkets  placed  ready  to  receive  it :  it  is  then  thrown 
into  a  veffel  full  of  water,  where  it  foaks  for  one  night, 
and  is  afterwards  thoroughly  walhed.  When  the 
whole  is  finilhed,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put  into  an¬ 
other  machine  called  the  peeling-mill.  This  is  a  wood¬ 
en  grinder,  turned  vertically  upon  its  trendle  by  a 
mule  or  horfe.  In  pafiing  over  the  coffee  it  takes  off 
the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  but  a  thin  fkin  that 
detaches  itfelf  from  the  berry  in  proportion  as  it  grows 
dry.  The  parchment  being  removed,  it  is  taken  out 
of  this  mill  to  be  put  into  another,  which  is  called  the 
winnow ing-mill.  This  machine  is  provided  with  four 
pieces  of  tin  fixed  upon  an  axle,  which  is  turned  by  a 
Have  with  confiderable  force  ;  and  the  wind  that  is 
made  by  the  motion  of  thefe  plates  clears  the  coffee 
of  all  the  pellicles  that  are  mixed  with  it.  It  is  after¬ 
wards  put  upon  a  table,  where  the  broken  berries, 
and  any  filth  that  may  remain  among  them,  are  fepa- 
rated  by  negroes,  after  which  the  coffee  is  fit  for 
fale. 

The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  the 
Eaft  Indies,  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  and  feveral  parts  of 
America.  It  is  alfo  raifed  in  botanic  gardens  in  feve¬ 
ral  parts  of  Europe.  Prince  Eugene’s  garden  at  Vi¬ 
enna  produced  more  coffee  than  was  fufficient  for  his 
own  confumption.  It  delights  particularly  in  hills  and 
mountains,  where  its  root  is  almoft  always  dry,  and 
its  head  frequently  watered  with  gentle  fhowers.  It 
prefers  a  weftern  afpeft,  and  ploughed  ground  with¬ 
out  any  appearance  of  grafs.  The  plants  fhould  be 
placed  at  eight  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  in 
holes  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep.  If  left  to  them- 
felves,  they  would  rife  to  the  height  of  16  or  18  feet, 
as  already  obferved  ;  but  they  are  generally  ftinted 
to  five,  for  the  conveniency  of  gathering  their  fruit 
with  the  greater  eafe.  Thus  dwarft,  they  extend 
their  branches  fo,  that  they  cower  the  whole  fpot  round 
about  them.  They  begin  to  yield  fruit  the  third  year, 
but  are  not  in  full  bearing  till  the  fifth.  With  the 
fame  infirmities  that  moft  other  trees  are  fubjett  to, 
thefe  are  likewife  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  a 
worm  or  by  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun.  The  hills 
where  the  coffee-trees  are  found  have  generally  a 
gravelly  or  chalky  bottom.  In  the  laft,  it  languilhes 
for  fome  time  and  then  dies  ;  in  the  former,  its  roots, 
which  feldom  fail  of  ftriking  between  ftones,  obtain 
nourilhraent,  and  keep  the  tree  alive  and  fruitful  for 
30  years.  This  is  nearly  the  period  for  plants  of  the 
coffee-tree.  The  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
not  only  finds  himfelf  without  trees,  but  has  his  land 
reduced  that  it  is  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  culture  ;  and 
unlefs  he  is  fo  fituated,  that  he  can  break  up  a  fpct  of 
virgin  land,  to  make  himfelf  amends  for  that  which  is 
totally  exhaufted  by  the  coffee-trees,  his  lofs  is  irrepa¬ 
rable. 

The  coffee  produced  in  Arabia  is  found  fo  greatly 
to  excel  that  raifed  in  the  American  plantations  or 
elfewhere,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  is  now  but 
feldom  pra£lifed  in  any  of  the  Britifti  colonies.  Large 
plantations  of  this  kind  were  formerly  made  in  fome 
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of  them  ;  and  It  was  propofed  to  the  parliament  to 
give  a  proper  encouragement  for  cultivating  this  com¬ 
modity  there,  fo  as  to  enable  the  planters  to  under¬ 
fell  the  importers  from  Arabia.  Accordingly,  there 
was  an  abatement  of  the  duty  payable  on  all  coffee 
imported  from  our  colonies  in  America,  which  at  that 
time  was  fuppofed  to  be  fufficient  encouragement  for 
this  kind  of  commerce  ;  but  the  inferiority  of  the  A- 
merican  coffee  to  the  Arabian  hath  almoft  ruined  the 
projeft.  Mr  Miller  propofes  fome  improvements  in 
the  method  of  cultivation.  According  to  him,  the 
trees  are  planted  in  too  moifl  a  foil,  and  the  berries 
are  gathered  too  foon.  They  ought,  he  fays,  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  their  fkins  are 
fhrivelled,  and  they  fall  from  the  trees  when  fhaken. 
This  will  indeed  greatly  diminifh  their  weight,  but 
the  value  of  the  commodity  will  thereby  be  increafed 
to  more  than  double  of  that  which  is  gathered  fooner. 
In  Arabia,  they  always  fhake  the  berries  off  the  trees, 
fpreading  cloths  to  receive  them,  and  only  take  fuch  as 
readily  fall  at  each  time.  Another  caufe  may  be 
the  method  of  drying  the  berries.  They  are,  he  ob- 
ferves,  very  apt  to  imbibe  moiflure,  or  the  flavour  of 
any  thing  placed  near  them.  A  bottle  of  rum  placed 
in  a  clofet,  in  which  a  canifter  of  coffee-berries  clofely 
flopped,  was  (landing  on  a  fhelf  at  a  confiderable  di- 
flance,  in  a  few  days  fo  impregnated  the  berries  as  to 
render  them  very  difagreeable.  Some  years  ago,  a 
coffee-fliip  from  India  had  a  few  bags  of  pepper  put  on 
board,  the  flavour  of  which  was  imbibed  by  the  coffee, 
and  the  whole  cargo  fpoiled.  For  thefe  reafons  coffee- 
berries  fhould  never  be  brought  over  in  fhips  freighted 
with  rum,  or  laid  to  dry  in  the  houfes  where  fugars  are 
boiled  or  rum  diftilled.  When  they  are  fully  ripe, 
they  fliould  be  taken  off  when  the  trees  are  perfe£lly 
dry,  and  fpread  upon  cloths  to  dry  in  the  fun,  carry¬ 
ing  them  every  evening  under  cover,  to  prevent  the 
dews  or  rain  from  falling  on  them.  When  perfe&ly 
dry,  they  fhould  have  their  outer  fkins  beaten  off,  and 
then  be  carefully  packed  up  in  cloths  or  bags  three  or 
four  times  double.  ' 

Coffee  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  drink,  prepared  from 
thofe  berries  )  very  familiar  in  Europe  for  thefe  IOO 
years,  and  among  the  Turks  for  170. 

Its  origin  is  not  well  known.  Some  afcribe  it  to 
the  prior  of  a  monaftery,  v'ho  being  informed  by  a 
goat-herd,  that  his  cattle  fometimes  browzing  on  the 
tree  would  wake  and  caper  all  night,  became  curious 
to  prove  its  virtue  :  accordingly  he  firft  tried  it 
on  his  monks,  to  prevent  their  fleeping  at  matins. 
Others,  from  Schehabeddin,  refer  the  invention  of 
coffee  to  the  Perfians,  from  whom  it  wras  learned  in 
the  15th  century  by  Gemaleddin,  mufti  of  Aden,  a  city 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  fea,  and  who  having  tried 
its  virtues  himfelf,  and  found  that  it  diflipated  the 
fumes  which  opprefled  the  head,  infpired  joy,  opened 
the  bowels,  and  prevented  fleep,  without  being  in¬ 
commoded  by  it,  recommended  it  firft  to  his  der- 
vifes,  with  whom  he  ufed  to  fpend  the  night  in  prayer. 
Their  example  brought  coffee  into  vogue  at  Aden  5 
the  profeffors  of  the  law  for  fludy,  artifans  to  work, 
travellers  to  walk  in  the  night,  in  fine  every  body 
at  Aden,  drank  coffee.  Hence  it  paired  to  Mecca, 
where  firft  the  devotees,  then  the  reft  of  the  people, 
took  it.  From  Arabia  Felix  it  paffed  to  Cairo.  In 


1511,  Kahie  Beg  prohibited  it,  from  a  perfuafion  that  Coffee, 
it  inebriated,  and  inclined  to  things  forbidden.  But v— — y— ■■ 
Sultan  Caufon  immediately  after  took  off  the  prohibi¬ 
tion,  and  coffee  advanced  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  and 
Conftantinople.  The  dervifes  declaimed  againft  it 
from  the  Alcoran,  which  declares,  that  coal  is  not  of 
the  number  of  things  created  by  God  for  food.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  mufti  ordered  the  coffee-houfes  to  be 
fhut  5  but  his  fucceflor  declaring  coffee  not  to  be  coal \ 
they  were  again  opened.  During  the  war  in  Candia 
the  affemblies  of  news  mongers  making  too  free  with 
ft  ate  affairs,  the  grand  vifir  Cuproli  fuppreffed  the  cof¬ 
fee-houfes  at  Conftantinople,  which  fuppreflion,  though 
ftill  on  foot,  does  not  prevent  the  public  ufe  of  the  li¬ 
quor  there.  Thevenot  the  traveller,  was  the  firft  who 
brought  it  into  France  \  and  a  Greek  fervant,  named 
Pafqua ,  brought  into  England  by  Mr  Dan.  Edwards, 
a  Turkey  merchant,  in  1652,  to  make  his  coffee,  firft 
fet  up  the  profeflion  of  coffee-man,  and  introduced  the 
drink  into  this  ifland. 

The  word  coffee  is  originally  Arabic  :  the  Turks  pro¬ 
nounce  it  caheub ,  and  the  Arabians  cahuah  ;  which  fome 
authors  maintain  to  be  a  general  name  for  any  thing 
that  takes  away  the  appetite,  others  for  any  thing  that 
promotes  appetite,  and  others  again  for  any  thing  that 
gives  ftrength  and  vigour. — The  Mahometans,  it  is 
obferved,  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  cahuah .  The  firft 
is  wine,  or  any  liquor  that  inebriates  ;  the  fecond  is 
made  of  the  pods  that  contain  the  coffee-berry  5  this 
they  call  the  Sultan's  coffee ,  from  their  having  firft 
introduced  it  on  account  of  its  heating  lefs  than  the 
berry,  as  well  as  its  keeping  the  bowels  open  \  the 
third  is  that  made  with  the  berry  itfelf,  which  alone 
is  ufed  in  Europe,  the  pods  being  foupd  improper  for 
tranfportation.  Some  Europeans  who  imported  the 
pods,  called  them  the  Jlower  of  the  coffee- tree.  The 
deep  brown  colour  of  the  liquor  occafioned  its  being 
called  fyrup  of  the  Indian  mulberry ,  under  which  fpe- 
cious  name  it  firft  gained  ground  in  Europe. 

The  preparation  of  coffee  confifts  in  roafting,  or  gr- 
ving  it  a  juft  degree  of  torrefa&ion  on  an  earthen  or 
metalline  plate,  till  it  has  acquired  a  brownifh  hue 
equally  deep  on  all  fides.  It  is  then  ground  in  a  mill, 
as  much  as  ferves  the  prefent  occafion.  A  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  next  boiled,  and  the  ground  coffee  put 
into  it.  After  it  has  juft  boiled,  it  is  taken  from  the 
fire,  and  the  decoction  having  flood  a  while  to  fettle 
and  fine,  they  pour  or  decant  it  into  difhes.  The  or¬ 
dinary  method  of  roafting  coffee  among  us  is  in  a  tin 
cylindrical  box  full  of  holes,  through  the  middle 
whereof  runs  a  fpit.  Under  this  is  a  femieircular  hearth, 
whereon  is  a  large  charcoal-fire  :  by  help  of  a  jack  the 
fpit  turns  fwift,  ai\d  fo  roafts  the  berry,  being  now 
and  then  taken  up  to  be  fhaken.  When  the  oil  rifes, 
and  it  is  grown  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  it  is  emptied 
into  two  receivers  made  with  large  hoops,  whofe  bot¬ 
toms  are  iron  plates  :  there  the  coffee  is  fhaken,  and 
left  till  almoft  cold  *,  and  if  it  look  bright  and  oily,  it 
is  a  fign  it  is  well  done. 

Very  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  me¬ 
dicinal  qualities  of  this  berry.  To  determine  its  real 
effe&s  on  the  human  body,  Dr  Percival  has  made  fe- 
veral  experiments,  the  refult  of  which  he  gives  in  the 
following  words-;  “From  thefe  obfervations  we  may 
infer,  that  coffee  is  flightly  aftringent  and  antifeptic  $ 
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CoTfee,  that  it  moderates  alimentary  fermentation,  and  is 
Coffer,  powerfully  fedative.  Its  a£lion  on  the  nervous  fyffem 
""’’V”"*  probably  depends  on  the  oil  it  contains  ;  which  re¬ 
ceives  its  flavour,  and  is  rendered  mildly  empyreu- 
matic,  by  the  procefs  of  roafting.  Neumann  obtained 
by  diflillation  from  one  pound  of  coffee,  five  ounces 
five  drachms  and  a  half  of  water,  fix  ounces  and  half 
a  drachm  of  thick  fetid  oil,  and  four  ounces  and  two 
drachms  of  a  caput  mortuum.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  rye,  torrefied  with  a  few  almonds,  which  furnifh 
the  neceffary  proportion  of  oil,  is  now  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  fubflitute  for  thefe  berries. 

“  The  medicinal  qualities  of  coffee  feem  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  grateful  fenfation  which  it  produces  in 
the  flomach,  and  from  the  fedative  powers  it  exerts  on 
the  vis  Hence  it  affifls  digeftion,  and  re¬ 

lieves  the  headach  ;  and  is  taken  in  large  quantities, 
with  peculiar  propriety  by  the  Turks  and  Arabians,  be- 
caufe  it  counteracts  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium,  to 
the  ufe  of  which  thofe  nations  are  much  addi&ed. 

“  In  delicate  habits,  it  often  occafions  watchfulnefs, 
tremors,  and  many  of  thofe  complaints  which  are  de¬ 
nominated  nervous.  It  has  been  even  fufpe&ed  of 
producing  palfies  ;  and  from  my  own  obfervation,  I 
ftiould  apprehend,  not  entirely  without  foundation. 
Slare  affirms,  that  he  became  paralytic  by  the  too  li¬ 
beral  ufe  of  coffee,  and  that  this  diforder  was  removed 
by  abflinence  from  that  liquor. 

u  The  following  curious  and  important  obferva¬ 
tion  is  extracted  from  a  letter  with  which  I  was  ho¬ 
noured  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  April  1773  :  4  On 
reading  your  fe&ion  concerning  coffee,  one  quality 
occurred  to  me  which  I  had  obferved  of  that  liquor, 
confirming  what  you  have  faid  of  its  fedative  virtues. 
It  is  the  beft  abater  of  the  paroxyfms  of  the  periodic 
afthma  that  I  have  feen.  The  coffee  ought  to  be  of  the 
bell  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and  made  very  flrong  imme¬ 
diately  after  grinding  it.  I  have  commonly  ordered 
an  ounce  for  one  diffi  •,  which  is  to  be  repeated  frefh 
after  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  ;  and 
which  I  direCt  to  be  taken  without  milk  or  fugar.  The 
medicine  in  general  is  mentioned  by  Mufgrave,  in  his 
ireatife  De  arlhritide  anomola  ;  but  I  firft  heard  of  it 
from  a  phyfician  in  this  place,  who  having  once  pra&if- 
'«d  in  Litchfield,  had  been  informed  by  the  old  people 
of  that  place,  that  Sir  John  Floyer,  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  kept  free  from,  or  at  leal!  lived  eafy 
under,  his  afthma,  from  the  ufe  of  very  ftrong  coffee. 
This  difeovery,  it  feems,  he  made  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  book  upon  that  difeafe.  Since  the  receipt  of 
that  letter,  I  have  frequently  directed  coffee  rn  the 
afthma  with  great  fuccefs.” 

COFFER,  in  ArchiieBure ,  a  fquare  depreffure  or 
finking  in  each  interval  between  the  modillions  of  the 
Corinthian  cornice  ;  ordinarily  filled  up  with  a  rofe  ; 
fometimes  with  a  pomegranate,  or  other  enrichment. 

Coffer,  in  Fortification ,  denotes  a  hollow  lodge¬ 
ment,  athwart  a  dry  mo3t,  from  6  to  7  feet  deep, 
and  from  16  to  18  broad;  the  upper  part  made  of 
pieces  of  timber  raifed  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  moat,  which  little  elevation  has  hurdles  laden 
with  earth  for  its  covering,  and  ferves  as  a  parapet 
•with  embrafures  :  the  coffer  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
the  caponiere,  excepting  that  this  lafl  is  fometimes 
made  beyond  the  counterfearp  on  the  glacis,  and  the 


coffer  always  in  the  moat,  taking  up  its  whole  breadth,  Collet 
which  the  caponiere  does  not.  It  differs  from  the  |! 
traverfe  and  gallery,  in  that  thefe  latter  are  made  by  Coffin, 
the  befiegers,  and  the  coffer  by  the  befieged.  The  v 
befieged  generally  make  ufe  of  coffers  to  repul fe  the 
befiegers  when  they  endeavour  to  pals  the  ditch.  To 
fave  themfelves  from  the  fire  of  thefe  coffers,  the  be¬ 
fiegers  throw  up  the  earth  on  that  fide  towards  the 
coffer. 

COFFERER  of  the  King's  Household ,  a  princi¬ 
pal  officer  in  the  court,  next  under  the  comptroller* 

He  was  Jikewife  a  white-flaff  officer,  and  always  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  He  had  a  fpecial  charge 
and  overfight  of  the  other  officers  of  the  houfehold. 

He  paid  the  wages  of  the  king’s  fervants  below  flairs* 
and  for  provifions  as  dire&ed  by  the  board  of  green 
cloth.  This  office  is  now  fuppreffed,  and  the  bufinefs 
of  it  is  tranfa&ed  by  the  lord  Reward,  and  paymafter 
of  the  houfehold.  He  had  I  col.  a-year  wages,  and 
400I.  a-year  board  wages. 

COFFIN,  the  cheft  in  which  dead  bodies  are  put 
into  the  ground. 

The  fepulchral  honours  paid  to  the  manes  of  de¬ 
parted  friends  in  ancient  times,  demand  attention, 
and  are  extremely  curious.  Their  being  put  into  a 
coffin  has  been  particularly  confidered  as  a  mark  of 
the  highefl  diftin&ion.  With  us  the  poorefl  people 
have  their  coffins.  If  the  relations  cannot  afford  them, 
the  parifh  is  at  the  expence.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  eaft  they  are  not  at  all  made  ufe  of  in  our  times  ; 

Turks  and  Chriflians,  as  Thevenot  affures  us,  agree 
in  this.  The  ancient  Jews  feem  to  have  buried  their 
dead  in  the  fame  manner  :  neither  was  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  it  fhould  feem,  put  into  a  coffin  ;  nor  that 
of  Eliffia,  2  Kings  xiii.  21.  whofe  bones  were  touched 
by  the  corpfe  that  was  let  down  a  little  after  into  his 
fepulehre.  However,  that  they  were  anciently  made 
ufe  of  in  Egypt,  all  agree  ;  and  antique  coffins  of  fone 
and  fycamore  wood ,  are  if  ill  to  be  feen  in  that  country  ; 
not  to  mention  thofe  faid  to  be  made  of  a  kind  of 
pafleboard ;  formed  by  folding  or  glueing  cloth  to¬ 
gether  a  great  many  times,  curioufly  plaflered,  and 
then  painted  with  hieroglyphics.  Its  being  an  ancient 
Egyptian  cuftom,  and  not  pra&ifed  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  were,  doubtlefs,  the  caufe  that  the  facred 
hiftorian  exprefsly  obferves  of  Jofeph,  that  he  was  not 
only  embalmed,  but  put  into  a  coffin  too  *  5  both  being  #  ^ 

managements  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians. 

Bifhop  Patrick,  in  his  commentary  on  this  palfage, 
takes  notice  of  thefe  Egyptian  coffins  of  fycamore 
wood  and  of  pafleboard  ;  but  he  doth  not  mention 
the  contrary  ufage  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
which  was  requifite,  one  might  fuppofe,  in  order  fully 
to  illuflrate  the  place ;  but  even  this  perhaps  would 
not  have  conveyed  the  whole  idea  of  the  facred  au¬ 
thor.  Maillet  apprehends  that  all  were  not  inclofed 
in  coffins  who  were  laid  in  the  Egyptian  repofitories 
of  the  dead  ;  but  that  it  was  an  honour  appropriated 
to  perfons  of  figure  :  for  after  having  given  an  ac¬ 
count  of  feveral  riches  found  in  thofe  chambers  of 
death,  he  addsf,  “But  it  muff  not  be  imagined  that^Le^y« 
the  bodies  depofited  in  thefe  gloomy  apartments  werej,,  jgj, 
all  inclofed  in  chefs ,  and  placed  in  niches.  The 
greatefl  part  were  fimply  embalmed  and  fwathed  af¬ 
ter  that  manner  which  every  one  hath  fome  notion 

of; 
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Coffin  of )  after  which  they  laid  them  one  by  the  fide  of 
II  another  without  any  ceremony.  Some  were  even  laid 

■jognac.  t hefc  tombs  without  any  embalming  at  all  ;  or  fuch 
a  flight  one,  that  there  remains  nothing  of  them  in 
the  linen  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  but  the  bones, 
and  thofe  half  rotten.  It  is  probable,  that  each  con- 
fiderable  family  had  one  of  thefe  burial-places  to 
themfelves  *,  that  the  niches  were  defigned  for  the 
bodies  of  the  heads  of  the  families  ;  and  that  thofe  of 
their  domeftics  or  (laves  had  no  other  care  taken  of 
them  than  the  laying  them  on  the  ground,  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  embalmed,  or  even  without  that $  which, 
undoubtedly,  was  alfo  all  that  was  done  even  to  the 
heads  of  families  of  lefs  diftinftion.”  After  this  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  way  of  burial,  pra&ifed  anci¬ 
ently  in  that  country,  which  had  been  but  lately  dis¬ 
covered,  and  which  confided  in  placing  the  bodies,  af¬ 
ter  they  were  fwathed,  upon  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and 
covering  them  with  a  mat,  under  a  depth  of  fand  of 
feven  or  eight  feet. 

That  coffins  then  were  not  univerfally  ufed  in  E- 
gypt,  is  undoubted  from  thefe  accounts  :  and  probably 
they  were  only  perfims  of  diftin&ion  who  were  buried 
in  them.  It  is  alfo  reafonable  to  believe,  that  in  times 
fo  remote  as  that  of  Jofeph,  they  might  be  much  lefs 
common  than  afterwards  ;  and  confequently,  that  Jo- 
feph’s  being  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt,  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  with  a  defign  to'  exprefs  the  great  honours 
which  the  Egyptians  did  him  at  his  death,  as  well  as 
in  life,  being  interred  after  the  moft  fumptuous  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Egyptians,  embalmed  and  put  into  a  coffin. 
Agreeably  to  this,  the  Septuagint  verfion,  which  wa3 
made  for  Egyptians,  feems  to  reprefent  coffins  as  a 
mark  of  grandeur.  Job  xxi.  32. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  account,  that  the  widow 
of  Nain’s  fon  is  reprefented  as  carried  forth  to  be 
buried  in  a  or  u  on  a  bier  for  the  prefent  in¬ 

habitants  of  the  Levant,  who  are  well  known  to 
lay  their  dead  bodies  in  the  earth  uninclofed,  carry 
them  frequently  out  to  burial  in  a  kind  of  coffin.  So 
Dr  Ruffel,  in  particular,  defcribes  the  bier  ufed  for 
the  Turks  at  Aleppo,  as  a  kind  of  coffin  much  in  the 
form  of  ours,  only  that  the  lid  rifes  with  a  ledge  in 
the  middle.  Chriftians,  indeed,  as  he  tells  us,  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  grave  on  an  open  bier :  but  as  the  moft 
common  kind  of  bier  refembles  our  coffins,  that  ufed 
by  the  people  of  Nain  might  very  poffibly  be  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  in  which  cafe  the  word  <ro was  very 
proper. 

COGGLE,  or  Cog,  a  fmall  fifhing-bnat  upon  the 
coafts  of  Yorkfhire  :  and  cogs  ( cogones )  are  a  kind  of 
little  (hips  or  vefTels  ufed  in  the  rivers  Oufe  and  Hum¬ 
ber ;  (Stat.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 8.)  Prceparatis  co - 
gonibus ,  gctl/eis ,  et  aliis  navibus ,  <&c.  (Mat.  Paris, 
ann.  1066.)  And  hence  the  cogmen,  boatmen,  and 
feamen,  who,  after  fhipwreck  or  Ioffes  by  fea,  travel¬ 
led  and  wandered  about  to  defraud  the  people,  by 
begging  and  dealing,  until  they 'were  restrained  by 
proper  laws. 

COGITATION,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  for  the  a£t 
ef  thinking. 

COGN  AC,  a  town  of  France  in  Angoumois,  with 
a  caftle,  where  Francis  I.  was  born.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Charsnte,  in  a  very  pleafant  country,  abounding 
Vql.  VI.  Part  I. 
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in  wine,  and  remarkable  for  excellent  brandy.  W.  Cognac 
Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  45.  44.  [) 

COGNATE,  in  Scots  Law ,  any  male  relation  by  Cohcfion.^ 
the  mother. 

COGNATION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  term  for  that 
line  of  confanguinity  which  is  between  males  and  fe¬ 
males,  both  defcended  from  the  fame  father  5  as  ag¬ 
nation  is  for  the  line  of  parentage  between  males  only 
defcended  from  the  fame  flock. 

COGNI,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Caramania, 
in  Turkey  in  Afia,  and  the  refidence  of  a  beglerbeg. 

It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  country,  abounding  in  corn, 
fruits,  pulfe,  and  cattle.  Here  are  fheep  whofe  tails 
weigh  30  pounds.  E.  Long.  35.  56.  N.  Lat.  37.  56. 

COGNITIONIS  causa,  in  Scots  Law .  When  a 
creditor  charges  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  enter,  in 
order  to  conflitute  the  debt  againfl  him,  and  the  heir 
renounces  the  fucceffion,  the  creditor  can  obtain  no 
decreet  of  conflitution  of  that  debt  againfl  the  heir ; 
but  only  a  decreet  fubje&ing  the  hcereditas  jacctis ,  or 
the  eflate  which  belonged  to  the  debtor,  to  his  dili¬ 
gence  :  and  this  is  called  a  decreet  cognitionis  caufa, 
COGNIZANCE,  or  Connusance,  in  Law,  has 
divers  fignifications.  Sometimes  it  is  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  fine,  or  confeffion  of  fomething  done  \  fome- 
times  the  hearing  of  a  matter  judicially,  as  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  a  caufe  *,  and  fometimes  a  particular  jurif- 
di&ion,  as  cognizance  of  pleas  is  an  authority  to  call 
a  caufe  or  plea  out  of  another  court,  which  no  perfon 
can  do  but  the  king,  except  he  can  fhovv  a  charter  for 
it.  This  cognizance  is  a  privilege  granted  to  a  city 
or?a  town  to  hold  plea  of  all  contrails,  &c.  within  the 
liberty  y  and  if  any  one  is  impleaded  for  fuch  matters 
in  the  courts  at  Wellminfler,  the  mayor,  &c.  of  fuck 
franchife  may  demand  cognizance  of  the  plea,  and  that 
it  may  be  determined  before  them. 

Cognizance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  badge  on  a  water¬ 
man’s  or  ferving-man’s  fleeve,  which  is  commonly  the 
giver’s  creft,  whereby  he  is  decerned  to  belong  to  thia 
or  that  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

COGGS.  See  Coggle. 

COHABITATION,  denotes  the  ftate  of  a  man 
and  a  womatj  who  live  together  without  being  legally 
married.  By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  cohabita¬ 
tion  for  year  and  day,  or  a  complete  twelvemonth,  is 
deemed  equivalent  to  matrimony. 

CO-HEIR,  one  who  fucceeds  to  a  fliare  of  an  in¬ 
heritance,  to  be  divided  among  feveral. 

COHESION,  one  of  the  four  fpecies  of  attraction, 
denoting  that  force  by  which  the  parts  of  bodies  ad¬ 
here  or  flick  together.  .  1 

This  power  was  firft  confidered  by  Sir  Ifaac  New-  Confidered 
ton  as  one  of  the  properties  effential  to  all  matter,  and^J  s,r  1{aac 
the  caufe  of  all  that  variety  we  obferve  in  the  texture ^^ential 
of  different  terreftrial  bodies.  He  did  not,  however, property  0f 
abfolutely  determine  that  the  power  of  cohefion  was  matter, 
an  immaterial  one  ;  but  thought  it  might  poffibly  arife, 
as  well  as  that  of  gravitation,  from  the  a&ion  of  an  a 
ether.  His  account  of  the  original  conflitution  of  mat- His  account 
ter  is  as  follows  :  It  feems  probable,  that  God  in  the  of  the  ori- 
beginning  formed  matter  in  folid,  mafly,  impenetrable, 
moveable  particles;  of  fuch  fizes,  figures,  and  other matter. 
properties,  and  in  fuch  proportion  to  fpace,  as  moft 
conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  \  and 
I  i  that 
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that  thefe  primitive  particles  being  folid,  are  incom¬ 
parably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compofed  of 
them  \  even  fo  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break 
in  pieces  *,  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 
what  God  himfelf  made  one  at  the  firfl  creation.  While 
the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may  compofe  bodies 
of  one  and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages  *, 

.but  ffiould  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the 
nature  of  all  things  depending  on  them  would  be  chan¬ 
ged.  Water  and  earth  compofed  of  old  worn  particles 
and  fragments  of  particles,  would  not  now  be  of  the 
fame  texture  with  water  and  earth  compofed  of  en¬ 
tire  particles  in  the  beginning.  And  therefore,  that 
nature  may  be  lading,  the  changes  of  corporeal  things 
.•are  to  be  placed  in  the  various  feparations  and  new 
*affociations  and  motions  of  thefe  permanent  particles  5 
compound  bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midft 
•  of  folid  particles,  but  where  thefe  particles  are  laid  to¬ 
gether,  and  touch  in  a  few  points.”  It  feems  farther, 

•“  That  thefe  particles  have  not  only  a  vis  inertice ,  ac¬ 
companied  with  fuch  paflive  laws  of  motion  as  naturally 
refult  from  that  force  ;  but  alfo  that  they  are  moved 
thy  certain  a&ive  principles,  fuch  as  that  of  gravity, 
.and  that  which  caufeth  fermentation  and  the  cohefion 
of  bodies.  Thefe  principles  are  to  be  confidered  not 
.as  occult  qualities,  fuppofed  to  refult  from  the  fpecific 
forms  of  things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature  by  which 
.  the  things  themfelves  are  formed  *,  their  truth  appear¬ 
ing  to  us  by  phenomena,  though  their  caufe  is  not  yet 

3  difeovered.” 

A tt ration  The  general  law  of  nature,  by  which  all  the  differ- 

the general  ent  bodies  in  the  univerfe  are  compofed,  according 
to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  that  of  attra&ion  :  i.  e.  “  Eve¬ 
ry  particle  of  matter  has  an  attractive  force,  or  a 
tendency  to  every  other  particle  *,  which  power  is 
Arongeft  in  the  point  of  eontaCt,  and  fuddenly  de- 
creafes,  infomuch  that  it  a£ts  no  more  at  the  lead  fen- 
4ible  didance  \  and  at  a  greater  didance  is  converted 
*into  a  repellent  force,  whereby  the  parts  fly  from 
each  other.  On  this  principle  of  attraction  may  we 
account  for  the  cohefion  of  bodies,  otherwife  inexpli- 

4  '  icable. 

Formation  “  The  fmalleft  particles  may  cohere  by  the  flrong- 
of  particles  eft.  attractions,  and  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker 
of  different  vjrtue  .  many  Qf  thefe  may  cohere,  and  compofe 
bigger  particles,  whofe  virtue  is  dill  lefs  :  and  fo  on 
*  .for  divers  fucceflions,  until  the  progreOion  end  in  the 

biggefl  particles,  on  which  the  operations  in  chemidry, 
and  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  depend  5  and  which, 

5  by  cohering,  compofe  bodies  of  a  fenfible  magnitude. 
Diftindlion  If  the  body  is  compaCt,  and  bends  or  yields  inward  to 
pf  bodies  prefl*ure  without  any  Aiding  of  its  parts,  -it  is  hard  and 
YoU*  humid  eladic,  returning  to  its  figure  with  a  force  arifing 
fccl  *  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts.  If  the  parts 

Aide  from  one  another,  the  body  is  malleable  or  foft. 

If  they  flip  eafily,  and  are  of  a  fit  fize  to  be  agita¬ 
ted  by  heat,  and  the  heat  is  great  enough .  to  keep 
them  in  agitation,  the  body  is  fluid  :  and  if  it  be  apt 
to  dick  to  things,  it  is  humid  ;  and  the  drops.nf  every 
fluid  affeCt  a  round  figure  by  the  mutual  attractions  of 
their  parts,  as  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  fea  affedts  a 
round  figure  from  the  mutual  attraction  and  gravity  of 
its  parts. 

“  Since  metals  diffolved  in  acids  attraCt  but  a  fmali 
quantity  of  the  acid,  their  attractive  force  reaches  but 


law  of  na^ 
ture, 
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to  a  fmali  didance.  Now,  as  in  algebra,  where  af-  Cohefion. 
firmative  quantities  ceafe,  there  negative  ones  begin  j  ^ 

fo  in  mechanics,  where  attraction  ceafe^,  there  a  re-  g 
pulfive  virtue  mud  fucceed.  That  there  really  is  fuch  Exiftence 
a  virtue  feems  to  follow  from  the  reflections  and  in- r«puifiv« 
flexions  of  the  rays  of  light  5  the  rays  being  repelled ^ 
by  bodies  in  both  thefe  cafes  without  the  immediate 
contaCt  of  the  reflecting  and  infleCting  body.  The  fame 
thing  feems  alfo  to  follow  from  the  emiflion  of  light  j 
*3  ray,  as  foon  as  (haken  off  from  a  body  by  the  vibra¬ 
ting  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  got  beyond 
the  reach  of  attraction,  being  driven  away  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  velocity  *,  for  that  force  which  is  luffi- 
cient  to  turn  it  back  in  reflection  may  be  fufficient  to 
emit  it.  From  the  fame  repelling  power  it  feems  to 
be  that  flies  walk  upon  the  water  without  wetting  their 
feet  5  that  the  objeCt-glaffes  of  long  telefcopes  lie  up¬ 
on  one  another  without  touching*,  and  that  dry  pow- 
•ders  are  difficultly  made  to  touch  one  another  fo  as  to 
flick  together,  without  melting  them  or  wetting  them 
with  water,  which,  by  exhaling,  may  bring  them  to¬ 
gether. 

“  The  particles  of  all  hard  homogeneous  bodies 
which  touch  one  another,  cohere  with  a  great  force  ; 
to  account  for  which,  fome  philofophers  have  reeourfe 
to  a  kind  of  hooked  atoms,  which  in  effeCt  is  nothing 
elfe  but  to  beg  the  queflion.  Others  imagine,  that 
the  particles  of  bodies  are  connected  by  red,  i.  e.  in 
effeCt  by  nothing  at  all  5  and  others,  by  confpiring  mo¬ 
tions,  i.  e.  by  a  relative  red  among  themfelves.  For 
myfelf,  it  rather  appears  to  me,  that  the  particles  of 
bodies  cohere  by  an  attractive  force,  whereby  they  tend 
mutually  to  each  other.”  7 

From  this  account  of  the  formation  and  conflltution  No  con- 
of  bodies,  we  can  conclude  nothing,  except  that  they 
are  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  particles,  fromtkis 
kept  together  by  a  force  or  power  j  but  of  what  Da-account. 
ture  that  power  is,  whether  material  or  immaterial, 
we  mud  remain  ignorant  till  farther  experiments  are 
made.  Some  of  the  Newtonian  philofophers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  pofitively  determined  thefe  powers  to  be 
immaterial.  In  confequence  of  this  fuppofition,  they 
have  fo  refined  upon  attractions  and  repulfions,  that 
their  fyflems  feem  not  far  from  downright  fcepticifm, 
or  denying  the  exidence  of  matter  altogether.  A 
fydem  of  this  kind  we  find  adopted  by  Dr  Prieflley*,#  0j 
from  Meffrs  Bofcovich  and  Michel!,  in  order  to  folve  Vifwn, vol i 
fome  difficulties  concerning  the  Newtonian  doCtrine  of  p.  392. 
light.  u  The  eafiefl  method  (fays  he)  of  folving  all  ^  ^ 
difficulties,  is  to  adopt  the  hypothefis  of  Mr  Bofcovich, 
who  fuppofes  that  matter  is  not  impenetrable,  as  ha&p0tiu.fls a. 
been  perhaps  univerfally  taken  for  granted  j  but  that  dopted  by 
it  confifls  of  phyfical  points  only,  endued  with  powers  Dr  , 
of  attraftion  and  repuliion  in  the  fame  manner  as  folid^ey* 
matter  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  :  provided,  there¬ 
fore,  that  any  body  moves  with  a  fufficient  degree  of 
velocity,  or  has  a  fufficient  momentum  to  overcome 
any  powers  of  repulfion  that  it  may  meet  with,  it  will 
find  no  difliculty  in  making  its  way  through  any  body 
whatever  j  for  nothing  elfe  will  penetrate  one  another 
but  powers,  fuch  as  we  know  do  in  faCt  exifl  in  the 
fame  place,  and  counterbalance  or  overrule  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  mod  obvious  difliculty,  and  indeed  almoft 
the  only  one  that  attends  this  hypothefis,  as  it  fuppofes 
the  mutual  penetrability  of  matter,  arifes  from  the 

idea 
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Cohefion.  idea  of  the  nature  of  matter,  and  the  difficulty  we 

- - —  meet  with  in  attempting  to  force  two  bodies  into  the 

9  fame  fpace.  But  it  i3  demonftrable  that  the  firft  ob- 
lofeeach"  ftru&*on  arifes  from  no  aCtual  contaCt  of  matter,  but 
,ther  not  from  mere  powers  of  repulfion.  The  difficulty  we 
can  overcome  \  and  having  got  within  one  fphere  of 
repulfion,  we  fancy  that  we  are  now  impeded  by  the 
folid  matter  itfelf,  But  the  very  fame  is  the  opinion 
of  the  generality  of  mankind  with  refpeCl  to  the  firft 
obftruCtion.  Why,  therefore,  may  not  the  next  be 
only  another  fphere  of  repulfion,  which  may  only  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  force  than  we  can  apply  to  overcome 
it,  without  difordering  the  arrangement  of  the  confti- 
tuent  particles ;  but  which  may  be  overcome  by  a  body 
moving  with  the  amazing  velocity  of  light. 

u  This  fcheme  of  the  imjnateriality  of  matte r  as  it 
may  be  called,  or  rather  the  mutual  penetration  of  mat - 
j  ter ,  firft  occurred  to  Mr  Michell  on  reading  Baxter  on 

Vlr  Baxter’s^  immateriality  of  the  fouL  He  found  that  this  au- 
jpimon.  thorVidea  of  matter  was,  that  it  confifted,  as  it  were 
of  bricks  cemented  together  with  immaterial  mortar. 
Tliefe  bricks,  if  he  would  be  confiftent  with  his  own 
reafoning,  were  again  compofed  of  lefs  bricks,  ce¬ 
mented  likewife  by  an  immaterial  mortar  ;  and  fo  on 
ad  infinitum.  This  putting  Mr  Michell  upon  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  feveral  appearances  of  nature,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  perceive  that  the  bricks  were  fo  covered  with 
this  immaterial  mortar,  that  if  they  had  any  exiftence 
at  all,  it  could  not  poffibly  be  perceived  j  every  ef¬ 
fect  being  produced,  in  nine  inftances  of  ten  certainly, 
2nd  probably  in  the  tenth  alfo,  by  this  immaterial  fpi- 
ritual,  and  penetrable  mortar.  Inftead  therefore  of  pla¬ 
cing  the  world  upon  the  giant,  the  giant  upon  the  tor- 
toife,  and  the  tortoife  upon,  he  could  not  tell  what,  he 
placed  the  world  at  once  upon  itfelf.” 

Other  philofophers  have  fuppofed  the  powers  both  of 
gravitation  and  cohefion  to  be  material  ;  and  to  be 
10  only  different  aCtions  of  the  ethereal  fluid,  or  elemen- 
y  tary  fire.  In  fupport  of  this  it  has  been  urged,  that 
before  we  have  recourfe  to  a  fpiritual  and  immaterial 
power  as  the  caufe  of  any  natural  phenomenon,  we 
ought  to  be  well  affured  that  there  is  no  material  fub- 
ftance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  is  capable 
of  producing  fuch  effeCts.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  we 
are  fo  far  from  having  fuch  affurance,  that  the  contra¬ 
ry  is  manifeft  to  our  fenfes.  One  inftance  of  this  is 
in  the  experiment  with  the  Magdeburg  liemifpJieres , 
as  they  are  called.  Thefe  are  two  hollow  hemifpheres 
of  brafs,  exaCtly  fitted  to  one  another,  fo  as  to  form 
one  globe  when  joined  together,  without  admitting  any 
air  at  the  joining.  In  this  ftate,  if  the  air  within 
them  is  exhaulled  by  means  of  a  pump,  they  will  co¬ 
here  with  fuch  force,  if  they  are  five  or  fix  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  as  to  require  a  weight  of  fome  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  feparate  them.  The  preffure  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  we  fee,  is  in  this  cafe  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  a  very  ftrong  cohefion  ;  and  if  there  is  in  nature 
any  fluid  more  penetrating,  as  well  as  more  power¬ 
ful  in  its  effeCts,  than  the  air  we  breathe,  it  is  poflible 
that  what  is  called  the  attraBion  of  coliefon  may  fome 
how  or  other  be  an  effeft  of  the  aCtion  of  that  fluid. 
Such  a  fluid  as  this  is  the  element  of  fire.  Its  activity 
is  fuch  as  to  penetrate  all  bodies  whatever ;  and  in  the 
ftate  in  which  it  is  commonly  called  fire ,  it  aCts  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  contained  in  the 
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body.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  ^capable  of  diffolving  the  Cohefion. 

ftrongeft  cohefions  obferved  in  nature  ;  but  whatever  ' - v^— 

is  capable  of  diffolving  any  cohefion,  muft  necefiarily 
be  endued  with  greater  puwer  than  that  by  which  the 
cohefion  is  caufed.  Fire,  therefore,  being  able  to  * 
diffolve  cohefions,  muft  alfo  be  capable  of  caufing 
them,  provided  its  power  is  exerted  for  that  purpofe. 

Nor  will  it  fe£m  at  all  ftrange  that  this  fluid  (hould  aCt 
in  two  fuch  oppofite  ways,  when  we  confider  the  dif¬ 
ferent  appearances  which  it  affumes.  Thefe  are 
three,  viz.  fire  or  heat,  in  which  it  confumes,  de- 
ftroys,  and  diffolves  :  light,  in  which  it  feems  deprived 
of  all  deftruCtive  or  diffolvent  power,  and  to  be  the 
moft  ipild,  quiet,  and  placid  being  in  nature.  The 
third  ftate  of  this  element  is,  when  it  becomes  what 
is  called  the  eleSric  fluid ;  and  then  it  attraCts,  re¬ 
pels,  and  moves  bodies,  in  a  vaft  variety  of  ways, 
without  either  burning  or  rendering  them  vifible  by 
its  light.  In  this  ftate  it  is  not  lets  powerful  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two  ;  for  a  violent  (hock  of  elec¬ 
tricity  will  difplace  and  tear  in  pieces  the  moft  heavy 
and  folid  bodies.  The  feeming  capricious  nature  of 
this  fluid,  however,  probably  renders  it  lefs  fufpeCted 
as  the  caufe  of  cohefion  than  it  otherwife  would  be, 
were  the  attractions  regular  and  permanent,  which 
we  obferve  it  to  occafion.  But  here  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  fluid  has  an  exiflence  in  all  bodies  before  the 
experiments  are  tried  which  make  its  effeCts  vifible  to 
us,  and  is  aCting  in  them  according  to  its  fettled  and 
eftablifhed  laws.  While  aCting  in  this  manner  it  is 
perfectly  in  vifible  ;  and  all  we  can  do  is,  to  produce 
fome  little  infringement  of  thefe  regular  laws  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  it  commonly  aCts.  In  feme  cafes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  eleCtrical  attractions  produced  by  art  aie  found 
to  be  pretty  permanent  and  ftrong.  Thus,  Mr  Symmer,  , 
in  fome  experiments  upon  (ilk  ftockings,  found  their  at¬ 
traction  fo  ftrong,  that  it  required  upwards  of  15  pounds 
weight  to  feparate  them  from  each  other  5  and  this  at¬ 
traction  would  continue  for  more  than  an  hour.  In  * 
plates  of  glafe,  too,  he  obferved  a  remarkable  cohe- 
fiori  when  eleCtrified.  In  the  Philofnphical  Tranfac- 
tions  fur  1777,  we  find  this  hypothecs  taken  notice  of, 
and  in  fome  meafure  adopted,  by  Mr  Henley.  “  Some 
gentlemen  (fays  he)  have  fuppofed  that  the  eleCtric  mat-  - 
ter  is  the  caufe  of  the  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  bo¬ 
dies.  If  the  eleCtric  matter  be,  as  I  fufpeCt,  a  teal 
elementary  fire  inherent  in  all  bodies,  that  opinion 
may  probably  be  well  founded  $  and  perhaps  the  fol- 
dering  of  metals,  and  the  cementation  of  iron,  by  fire,  , 
may  be  confidered  as  ftrong  proofs  of  the  truth  of  their 
hypothefis.” 

On  this  laft  hvpothefis  we  muft  obferve,  that  if  the 
eleCtric,  or  any  other  fluid,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe' 
of  the  attraction  of  cohefion  univerfally,  the  pa  tides' 
of  that  fluid  muft  be  deftitute  of  all  cohefion  between 
themfelves  •  otherwife  we  fhould  be  at  as  great  a  lofs 
to  account  for  the  cohefion  of  thefe  particles,  as  for 
that  of  terre (trial  matter.  Philofophers,  indeed,  do  not 
fuppofe  any  cohefion  between  the  particles  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  themfelves*  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
particles  of  this  fluid  are  repulfive  of  one  another,  though 
attracted  by  all  other  matter.  If  this  is  a  faCt,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  the  eleCtric  fluid  to  be  the  caufe  of  co¬ 
hefion.  The  probability  or  improbability  of  the  hy-‘ 
pothefis,  juft  mentioned,  moft  greatly  depend  on  its  be- 
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Gohefioft  ing  afeertained  whether  the  particles  of  the  ele&ric 
H  fluid  do  really  repel  one  another,  and  attra£l  all  other 

Coimbra.  kinds  of  matter,  or  not  ;  but  for  this  we  muit  refer  to 
the  article  ELECTRICITY. 

CO  HO  BAT  I  ON,  in  ChemiJIryt  an  operation  by 
which  the  fame  liquor  is  frequently  diftilled  from  the 
fame  body,  either  with  an  intention  to  diflolve  this 
body,  or  to  produce  fome  change  upon  it.  This  is  one 
of  thole  operations  which  the  ancient  chemifls  prac- 
tifed  with  great  patience  and  zeal,  but  which  is  now 
negle&ed.  To  make  the  operation  eafier,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  trouble  of  frequently  changing  the  vtfftls,  a 
particular  kind  of  alembic,  called  a  pelican ,  was  in¬ 
vented.  This  velTel  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cucur¬ 
bit  with  an  alembic-head,  but  had  two  fpouts  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  body.  As  the  vapour  rofe  up  into 
the  head,  it  was  gradually  condenfed,  and  ran  down 
the  fpouts  into  the  body  of  the  pelican,  from  whence  it 
was  again  diftilled  ;  and  fo  on. 

COHORN  (N.)  the  greateft  engineer  Holland  has 
produced.  Among  his  other  works,  which  are  efteem- 
ed  mafterpieces  of  (kill,  he  fortified  Bergen-op-zoom  ; 
which,  to  the  furprife  of  all  Europe,  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1747  ;  but  that,  it  is  believed,  was  the  ef- 
fe6l  of  treachery.  He  wrote  a  treatife  on  fortification, 
and  died  in  1704. 

COHORT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  part 
of  the  Roman  legion,  comprehending  about  6cO  men. 
There  were  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion,  the  firft  of  which 
"  exceeded  all  the  reft  both  in  dignity  and  number  of 
-men.  When  the  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
the  firft;  cohort  took  up  the  right  of  the  firft  line  ; 
the  reft  followed  in  their  natural  order 4  fo  that  the 
third  was  in  the  centre  of  the  firft  line  of  the  legion, 
and  the  fifth  on  the  left  5  the  fecond  between  the  firft; 
and  third  ;  and  the  fourth  between  the  third  and  fifth  : 
the  five  remaining  cohorts  formed  a  fecond  line  in  their 
natural  order. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  a  fergeant  of  law,  who  is  call¬ 
ed  fergeant  of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif  they 
wear  under  their  caps  when  they  are  created  fer- 
geants. 

The  chief  ufe  of  the  coif  was  to  cover  the  clerical 
tonfure.  See  ToNSttRE. 

COILING,  on  fhipboard,  implies  a  fort  of  ferpen* 
tine  winding  of  a  cable  or*  other  rope,  that  it  may  oc¬ 
cupy  a  fmall  fpace  in  the  (hip.  Each  of  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  this  fort  ; is  called  a  Jake;  and  one  range  of 
fakes  upon  the  fame  line  is  called  a  tier.  There  are 
generally  from  five  to  feven  fakes  in  a  tier  ;  and  three 
or  four  tiers  in  the  whole  length  of  the  cable.  This, 
however,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  fakes.  The 
fmaller  ropes  employed  about  the  fails  are  coiled  upon 
cleats  at  fea,  to  prevent  their  being  entangled  amongft 
one  another  in  traverfing,  contra£iing,  or  extending  the 
fails. 

CO  I  LON,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  theatres,  the 
fame  with  the  cavea  of  the  Romans. 

COIMBRA,  a  handfome,  large,  and  celebrated 
town  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Beira, 
with  a  biftiop’s  fee,  and  a  famous  univerfity.  The 
cathedral  and  the  fountains  are  very  magnificent.  It 
is  feated  in  a  very  pleafant  country  abounding  in  vine¬ 
yards,  olive-trees,  and  fruits.  It  ftands  on  a  mountain, 
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by  the  fide  of  the  river  Mondego.  W.  Long.  8.  17.  Coimbra 
N.  Lat.  40.  12.  Coin.  * 

COIN,  a  piece  of  metal  converted  into  money  by  the 
impreflion  of  certain  marks  or  figures  thereon. 

Coin  differs  from  Money  as  the  fpecies  from  the 
genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether  metal,  wood, 
leather,  glafs,  horn,  paper,  fruits,  (hells,  or  kernels, 
which  have  currency  as  a  medium  in  Commerce. 

Coin  is  a  particular  fpecies,  al  ways  made  of  metal,  and 
(truck  according  to  a  certain  procefs  called  Coining. 

The  precife  epocha  of  the  invention  of  money  is  too 
ancient  for  our  annals  ;  and,  if  we  might  argue  from 
the  neceflUv  and  obvioufnefs  of  the  thing,  muft  be 
nearly  coeval  with  the  world. 

Whether  coins  be  of  equal  antiquity,  may  admit  of 
Tome  doubt  ;  efpecially  as  moft  of  the  ancient  writers 
are  fo  frequent  and  exprefs  in  their  mention  of  leathern- 
moneys,  paper-moneys,  wooden-moneys,  &.c.  Some, 
however,  notwithftanding  this,  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  firft  moneys  were  of  metal  :  the  reafons  they  give, 
and  the  firmnefs,  neattiefs,  cleannefs,  durablenefs,  and 
univerfality  of  metals  ;  which,  however,  do  rather  con¬ 
clude  they  ought  to  have  been  fo,  than  that  they  a£lu- 
-aily  were  fo. 

In  effe£l,  the  very  commodities  themfelves  were 
the  firft  moneys,  i.  e.  were  current  for  one  another 
by  way  of  exchange  5  and  it  was  the  difficulty  of  cut¬ 
ting  or  dividing  certain  commodities,  and  the  impof- 
fibility  of  doing  it  without  great  lofs,  that  firft  put  men 
on  the  expedient  of  a  general  medium.  See  Ex¬ 
change. 

Indeed,  thus  much  may  be  faid  in  behalf  of  coins, 
that,  on  this  view,  it  was  natural  for  men  to  have  their 
firft  reeourfe  to  metals,  as  being  almoft  the -only  things 
whofe  goodnefs,  and  as  it  wTere  integrity,  h  not  dimi¬ 
ni  fhed  by  partition;  befides  the  advantages  above  ex- 
preffed,  and  the  conveniences  of  melting  and  returning 
them  into  a  mafs  of  any  fize  or  weight. 

It  was  probably,  then,  this  property  of  metals  which 
firft  accuftomed  people,  who  traded  together,  to  ac¬ 
count  them  in  lieu  of  quantities  of  other  merchandifes 
in  their  exchanges,  and  at  length  to  fubftitute  them 
wholly  in  their  (lead  ;  and  thus  arofe  money  ;  as  it 
was  their  other  property  to  preferve  any  mark  or  im- 
preflion  a  long  time,  which  confirmed  them  in  the 
right  ;  and  thus  was  the  firft  rife  of  coins. 

In  the  firft  ages,  each  perfon  cut  his  metal  into 
pieces  of  different  fizes  and  forms,  according  to  the 
quantity  to  be  given  for  any  merchandife,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demand  of  the  feller,  or  the  quantity  ftipu- 
lated  between  them.  To  this  end  they  went  to  mar¬ 
ket  loaded  with  metal  in  proportion  to  the  purchafe 
to  be  made,  and  furnifhed  with  inftruments  for  por¬ 
tioning  it,  and  fcales  for  dealing  it  out,  according  as 
occafion  required.  By  degrees,  it  was  found  more 
commodious  to  have  pieces  ready  weighed  y  and  as 
there  were  different  weights  required  according  to  the 
value  of  the  different  wares,  all  thofe  of  the  fame  weight 
began  to  be  diftinguilhed  with  the  fame  mark  or  figure: 
thus  were  coins  carried  one  ftep  further.  At  length 
the  grouping  commerce  of  money  beginning  to  be  di- 
fturbed  with  frauds,  both  in  the  weights  and  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  public  authority  interpofed  ;  and  hence  the 
firft  (lamps  or  impreffions  of  money  ;  to  which  fucceed- 
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ed  the  names  of  the  moniers  *,  and  at  length  the  effigy 
of  the  prince,  the  date,  legend,  and  other  precautions 
to  prevent  the  alterations  of  the  fpecies  *,  and  thus  were 
coins  completed. 

Modern  COINS.  In  England  the  current  fpecies  of 
gold  are  the  guinea,  half-guinea,  feven-ffiillings  piece, 
Jacobus,  laureat,  angel,  and  rofe  noble  ;  the  four  laft 
of  which  are  now  feldom  to  be  met  with  ;  having  been 
moft  of  them  converted  into  guineas,  chiefly  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  The  filver  coins 
are  the  crown,  half-crown,  (hilling,  and  fixpence.  Cop¬ 
per  coins  are  the  farthing,  half-penny,  penny  and  two¬ 
penny  pieces. 

In  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  it  is  ap¬ 
pointed  that  all  the  coins  be  reduced  to  the  Engliffi, 
and  the  fame  accounts  obferved  throughout.  Till  then 
the  Scots  had  their  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  as  in 
England  ;  but  their  pound  was  but  20  pence  Englifli, 
and  the  others  in  proportion  :  accordingly,  their  merk 
was  13-5-3.  Scots,  current  in  England  at  13-id.  *,  their 
noble  in  proportion.  Befides  thefe  they  had  their  tur- 
riorer  pence  and  half-pence  $  their  penny  T'T  of  that  of 
England  :  befides  bafe  money  of  achifons,  babees,  and 
placks.  The  bodle  -J.  of  the  penny,  \  of  the  achifon, 

Y  of  the  babee,  and  \  of  the  plack. 

In  Ireland,  the  coins  are  as  in  England,  viz.  (hil¬ 
lings,  pence,  &c.  with  this  difference,  that  their  fhil- 
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ling  is  but  equal  to  ii^i-^-d.  fterling  :  whence  their 
pound  is  only  183  j|d. 

But,  for  a  view  of  all  the  coins  prefently  current 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  their  values 
and  proportions,  fee  the  table  fubioined  to  the  article 
Money. 

In  many  places  (hells  are  current  for  coins ;  particu¬ 
larly  a  fmall  white  kind  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
Maldives,  and  fome  parts  of  America,  called  in  the  In¬ 
dies  cowries  or  cor  is,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  bonges ,  and 
in  America  porcelaines ;  of  which  it  takes  a  vaft  number 
to  be  equivalent  in  value  to  a  penny.  Of  zitnbis,  an¬ 
other  kind  of  (hell  current,  particularly  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Angola  and  Congo,  two  thoufand  make  what  the  ne¬ 
groes  call  a  macoute ,  which  is  no  real  money  ;  for  of  this 
there  is  none  in  this  part  of  Africa,  but  a  manner  of  reck¬ 
oning:  thus,  two  Flemiffi  knives  they  efteem  a  macoute  $ 
a  copper  bafon  two  pounds  weight,  and  1 2  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  they  reckon  three  macoutes ;  a  fufee  10,  &c. 

In  fome  places  fruits  are  current  for  coins.  Of  thefe 
there  are  three  forts  ufed  5  two  in  America,  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  Mexicans,  which  are  the  cacao  and 
maize  ;  the  other  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  viz.  almonds 
brought  thither  from  Lar,  and  growing  in  the  defarts  of 
Arabia.  Of  cacao  15  are  efleemed  equivalent  to  a  Spa- 
ni(h  rial,  or  feven  pence  fterling.  Maize  has  ceafed  to 
be  a  common  money  flnce  the  difcovery  of  America  by 
the  Europeans.  Almonds  are  chiefly  ufed  where  the 
cowries  are  not  current.  As  the  year  proves  more  or 
lefs  favourable  to  this  fruit,  the  value  of  the  money  is 
higher  or  lower.  In  a  common  year  40  almoft  are  fet 
againft  a  pefclia ,  or  halfpenny  fterling  ;  which  brings 
each  almond  to  ^  of  a  farthing. 

Ancient  COINS  are  thofe  chiefly  which  have  been 
current  among  the  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their 
Values  and  proportions  are  as  follow  : 


Note :  Of  thefe  the  drachma,  didrachma,  &,c.  were  of 
filver,  the  reft  for  the  moft  part  of  brafs.  The  other 
parts,  as  Iridrachm,  tribolus,  &c.  Were  fometimes 
coined. 

Note  alfo  :  The  drachma  is  here,  with  the  generality 
of  authors,  fuppofed  equal  to  the  denarius  ;  though 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  drachma  was  fome- 
what  the  weightier.  See  Drachma  and  Denari¬ 
us. 

fter.  /.  s .  d. 

The  Grecian  gold  coin  v,f.s  the  ftater  "1 
aureus,  weighing  two  Attic  drachms,  j 
or  half  of  the  (later  argenteus,  and  ex¬ 
changing  ufually  for  25  Attic  drachms  of  j 
filver  in  our  money.  J 

According  to  our  proportion  of  gold  7 
to  fiver  -  -  -  5 1 

There  were  likewife  the  ftater  Cyzice-  7 
nus,  exchanging  for  28  Attic  drachms,  or  3 
Stater  Philippicus,  and  ftater  Alexan- 
drinus,  of  the  fame  value. 

Stater  Daricus,  according  to  Jofephus, 
worth  50  Attic  drachms,  or  -  3  1 

Stater  Croefius,  of  the  fame  value. 
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Coin.  Note.  Of  thefe  the  denarius,  vi£loriatus,  feftertius, 
Coinage,  and  fometimes  the  as,  were  of  filver,  the  reft  of  brafs. 
See  As,  &c. 

There  were  fometimes  alfo  coined  of  brafs  the  triens, 
fextans,  uncia,  fextula,  and  dupondius. 

The  Roman  gold  coin  was  the  aureus,")  /.  $.  d. 

*  which  weighed  generally  double  the  dena-  I 

rius;  the  value  of  which,  according  to  the  ^  I  4  3^ 

firft  proportion  of  coinage,  mentioned  by  | 

Pliny,  was  J 

According  to  the  proportion  that  ob  | 
tains  now  amongft  us,  worth  $ 

According  to  the  decuple  proportion, 
mentioned  by  Livy  and  Julius  Pollux,  > 
worth  J 

According  to  the  proportion  mention-*! 
ed  by  Tacitus,  and  which  afterwards  ob-  /  r 
tained,  whereby  the  aureus  exchanged  for  T  0  1 
25  denarii,  its  value,  J 

Coin,  in  ArchiteBure ,  a  kind  of  dye  cut  diagonal¬ 
ly,  after  the  manner  of  a  flight  of  a  ftaircafe,  ferving 
at  bottom  to  fupport  columns  in  a.  level,  and  at  top  to 
corre<5l  the  inclination  of  an  entablature  fupporting  a 
vault. 

Coin  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folid  angle  compofed  of  two 
furfaces  inclined  towards  each  other,  whether  that 
angle  be  exterior,  as  the  coin  of  a.  wall,  a  tree,  &c.  or 
interior,  as  the  coin  of  a  chamber  or  chimney.  See 
Quoin. 

COINAGE,  or  Coining,  the  art  of  making  mo¬ 
ney,  as  performed  either  by  the  hammer  or  mill. 

Formerly  the  fabric  of  coins  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  prefent.  They  cut  a  large  plate  of  metal 
into  feveral  little  fquares,  the  corners  of  which  were 
cut  off  with  fciffars.  After  having  fhaped  thefe  pieces, 
fo  as  to  render  them  perfe&ly  conformable,  in  point  of  A 
weight,  to  the  ftandard  piece,  they  took  each  piece 
in  hand  again,  to  make  it  exa&ly  round  by  a  gentle 
hammering.  This  was  called  a  planchet,  and  was  fit 
for  immediate  coining.  Then  engravers  prepared,  as 
they  ftill  do,  a  couple  of  fteel  maffes  in  form  of  dyes, 
cut  and  terminated  by  a  flat  furface,  rounded  off  at  the 
edges.  They  engraved  or  ftamped  tfn  it  the  hollow  of 
a  head,  a  cro£>,  a  fcutcheon,  or  any  other  figure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  within  a  fhort  le¬ 
gend.  As  one  of  thefe  dyes  was  to  remain  dormant, 
and  the  other  moveable,  the  former  ended  in  a  fquare 
prifm,  that  it  might  be  introduced  into  the  fquare  hole 
of  the  block,  which,  being  fixed  very  faft,  kept  the 
dye  as  fteady  as  any  vice  could  have  done.  The  plan¬ 
chet  of  metal  was  horizontally  laid  upon  this  inferior 
mafs,  to  receive  the  ftamp  of  it  on  one  fide,  and  that 
of  the  upper  dye,  wherewith  it  was  covered,  on  the 
other.  This  moveable  dye,  having  its  round  engraved 
furface  refling  upon  the  planchet,  had  at  its  oppofite 
extremity  a  flat,  fquare,  and  larger  furface,  upon  which 
they  gave  feveral  heavy  blows,  with  a  hammer  of  an 
enormous  fize,  til]  the  double  flamp  was  fufficientlv, 
in  relievo,  impreffed  on  each  fide  of  the  planchet. 
This  being  finifhed,  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  an¬ 
other,  and  they  thus  became  a  ftandard  coin,  which 
had  the  degree  of  finenefs  of  the  weight  and  mark  de¬ 
termined  by  the  judgment  of  the  infpe&ors,  to  make  it 
good  current  money ;  the  ftrong  tempering  which 
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was  and  is  ftill  given  to  the  two  dyes,  rendering  them 
capable  of  bearing  thofe  repeated  blows.  Coinfng  has 
been  confiderably  improved  and  rendered  expeditious 
by  feveral  ingenious  machines,  and  by  a  wife  applical 
tion  of  the  fureft  phyfical  experiments  to  the  method* 
of  fining,  dyeing,  and  damping  the  different  metals. 

1  he  three  fineft  inftruments  the  mint-man  ufes  are 
the  laminating  engine;  the  machine  for  making*  the 
impreflions  on  the  edges  of  coins  ;  and  the  mill. 

After  they  have  taken  the  laminae,  or  plates  of  me¬ 
tal,  out  of  the  mould  into  which  they  are  caft,  they  do 
not  beat  them  on  the  anvil,  as  was  formerly  done, 
but  make  them  pafs  and  repafs  between  .the  fe¬ 
veral  rollers  of  the  laminating  engine,  which  being 
gradually  brought  clofer  and  clofer,  to  each  other,  pre- 
fently  give  the  lamina  its  uniform  and  exaft  thicknefs. 
Inftead  of  dividing  the  lamina  into  fmall  fquares,  they 
at  once  cut  clean  out  of  it  as  many  planchets  as  it  can 
contain,  by  means  of  a  fharp  fteel  trepan,  of  a  roun* 
djfh  figure,  hollow  within,  and  of  a  proportionable 
diameter,  to  fhape  and  cut  off  the  piece  at  one  and  the 
fame  time.  After  thofe  planchets  have  been  prepared 
and  weighed  with  ftandard  pieces,  filed  or  feraped,  to 
get  off  the  fuperfluous  part  of  the  metal,  and  then 
boiled  and  made  clean,  they  arrive,  at  laft,  at  the  ma¬ 
chine  (fig.  1.),  which  marks  them  upon  the  edge; 
and  finally,  the  mill  (fig.  2),  which,  fqueezing  each;p;at 
of  them  fingly  between  the  two  dyes,  brought  near 
each  other  with  one  blow,  forces  the  two  furfaces  or 
fields  of  the  piece  to  fill  exa&ly  all  the  vacancies  of  the. 
two  figures  engraved  hollow.  The  engine  which  ferves 
to  laminate  lead,  gives  a  fufficient  notion  of  that  which 
ferves  to  flatten  gold  and  filver  laminae  between  rollers 
of  a  leffer  fize. 

.  The  principal  pieces  of  the  machine  (fig.  1.),  top,> 
ftamp  coins  on  the  edge,  are  two  fteel  laminae,  about  a  * 
line  thick.  One  half  of  the  legend,  or  of  the  ring,  is 
engraved  on  the  thicknefs  of  one  of  the  laminae,  and 
the  other  half  on  the  thicknefs  of  the  other  ;  and  thefe 
two  laminae  are  ftraight,  although  the  planchet  mark¬ 
ed  with  them  be  circular. 

When  they  ftamp  a  planchet,  they  firft  put  it  be¬ 
tween  the  laminae  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  thefe  be¬ 
ing  each  of  them  laid  flat  upon  a  copperplate,  which 
is  fattened  upon  a  very  thick  wooden  table,  and  the 
planchet  being  likewife  laid  flat  upon  the  fame  plate, 
the  edge  of  the  planchet  may  touch  the  two  laminre 
on  each  fide,  and  in  their  thick  part. 

One  of  thefe  laminae  is  immoveable,  and  faftened 
with  feveral  ferews;  the  other  Aides  by  means  of  a 
dented  wheel,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  that  are  on 
the  furface  of  the  lamina.  This  Aiding  lamina  makes 
the  planchet  turn  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  remains 
ftamped  on  the  edge,  when  it  has  made  one  turn.  On¬ 
ly  crown  and  half-crown  pieces  can  bear  the  imprtffion 
of  letters  on  the  thicknefs  of  their  edges. 

The  coining  engine  or  mill  is  fo  fitted  for  difpatch,r 
(fig.  2.),  that  a  fingle  man  may  ftamp  20,000  planch- 
ets  in  one  day  :  gold,  filver,  and  copper  planchets,  are 
all  of  them  coined  with  a  mill,  to  which  the  coining* 
fquares  (fig.  3.)  commonly  called  dyes  are  faftened  ; 
that  of  the  face  under,  in  a  fquare  box  furniftied  with 
male  and  female  ferews,  to  fix  and  keep  it  fteady  ;  and 
the  other  above,  in  a  little  box  garnilhed  with  the 
fame  ferews,  to  fatten  the  coining  fquare,  The  plan¬ 
chet 
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Jomage.  chet  is  laid  flat  on  the  fquare  of  the  effigy,  which  is 
■~V’"  , ,/  dormant  *,  and  they  immediately  pull  the  bar  of  the 
mill  by  Uncords,  which  caufes  the  fcrew  fet  within  it 
to  turn.  This  enters  into  the  female  fcrew,  which  is 
in  the  body  of  the  mill,  and  turns  with  fo  much  ftrength, 
4;hat  by  pulling  the  upper  ftjuare  upon  that  of  the  effi- 
g y,  the  planchet,  violently  preffed  between  both  fquares, 
receives  the  impreffiun  of  both  at  one  pull,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  planchet  thus  (lamped  and  coined,  goes  through 
&  final  examination  of  the  mint  wardens,  from  whufe 
-hands  it  goes  into  the  world. 

In  the  COINING  of  Medals^  theprocefs  is  the  fame  in 
jeffeft  with  that  of  money,  the  principal  difference  cori- 
iifiing  in  this,  that  money  having  but  a  fmall  relievo, 
receives  its  irapreffion  at  a  (ingle  llroke  of  the  engine : 
•whereas  for  medals,  the  height  of  their  relievo  makes 
it  neceffary  that  the  ftroke  be  repeated  feveral  times  : 
to  this  end  the  piece  is  taken  out  from  between  the 
-dyes,  heated,  and  returned  again  j  which  procefs,  in 
medallions  and  large  medals,  is  repeated  15  or  20 
times  before  the  full  impreflion  be  given  :  care  mull  be 
taken,  every  time  the  planchet  is  removed,  to.  take  off 
the  fuperfluous  metal  ftretched  beyond  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  with  a  file.  Medallions,  and  medals  of  a  high 
relievo,  are  ufually  firft  call  in  fand,  by  reafon  of  the 
difficulty  of  (lamping  them  in  the  prefs,  where  they 
are  put  only  to  perfect  them  j  in  regard  the  fand  does 
siot  leave  them  clear,  fmooth,  and  accurate  enough. 
Therefore  we  may  fee  that  medals  receive  their  form 
and  impn  ffion  by  degrees,  whereas  money  receives 
them  all  at  once. 

Briti/h  COINAGE ,  both  by  the  beauty  of  the  engra¬ 
ving,  and  by  the  invention  of  the  impreflions  on  the 
edges,  that  admirable  expedient  for  preventing  the  al¬ 
teration  of  the  fpecies,  is  carried  to  the  utmoft  perfec¬ 
tion. 

It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  that 
the  hammer  money  eeafed  to  be  current  in  England, 
where  till  then  it  was  ilruck  in  that  manner,  as  in 
other  nations.  Before  the  hammer  fpecie  was  called 
in,  the  Englifh  money  was  in  a  wretched  condition, 
having  been  filed  and  clipped  by  natives  as  well  as  fo¬ 
reigners,  infomuch  that  it  wTas  fcarce  left  of  half  the 
value  :  the  retrieving  this  diftreffed  (late  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  money  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  King 
William’s  reign. 

’I  he  Britifh  coinage  is  now  wholly  performed  in  the 
lower  of  London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for  it, 
under  the  title  of  the  mint.  Formerly  there  were  here, 
as  there  are  £1111  in  other  countries,  the  rights  of  fein- 
orage  and  braffage  ;  but  (ince  the  eighteenth  year  of 
King  Charles  II.  there  is  nothing  taken  either  for  the 
king  or  for  the  expences  of  coining  j  fo  that  weight  is 
returned  for  weight  to  any  perfon  who  carries  their 
gold  and  (ilver  to  the  Tower. 

The  fpecies  coin  d  in  Great  Britain  are  efteemed 
contraband  goods,  and  not  to  be  exported.  All  foreign 
fpecies  are  allowed  to  be  fent  out  of  the  realm,  as  well 
as  gold  and  (ilver  in  bars,  ingots,  dud,  &c. 

.  Barb  ary  COINAGE ,  particularly  that  of  Fez  and  Tu¬ 
nis,  is  under  no  proper  regulation^,  as  every  goldfmith, 
Jeiv,  or  even  private  perfon,  undertakes  it  at  pleafure  j 
which  praflice  renders  their  money  exceedingly  bad, 
and  their  commerce  very  unfafe. 
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Mufcovite  COINAGE .  In  Mufcovy  there  is  no  other  Coinage 
coin  ilruck  but  filver,  and  that  only  in  the  cities  of  li 
Mofcow,  Novogorod,  Twere,  and  Plelkow,  to  which 
may  be  added  Peterfburgh.  The  coinage  of  each  of  ""  v 
thefe  cities  is  let  out  to  farm,  and  makes  part  of  the 
royal  revenue. 

Perjian  COINAGE.  All  the  money  made  in  Perfia 
is  (Iruck  with  a  hammer,  as  is  that  of  the  reft  of  Afia  \ 
and  the  fame  may  be  underftood  of  America,  and  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  and  even  Mulcovy:  the  king’s  duty, 
in  Perfia,  is  feven  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  all  the  mo¬ 
neys  coined,  which  are  lately  reduced  to  (ilver  and 
copper,  there  being  no  gold  coin  there  except  a  kind 
of  medals,  at  the  acceftion  of  a  new  fophi. 

Spanijh  COINAGE  is  efteemed  one  of  the  lead  perfeft 
in  Europe.  It  is  fettled  at  Seville  and  Segovia,  the 
only  cities  where  gold  and  filver  are  ilruck. 

COIRE,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Chur,  a  large 
and  handfome  town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the 
country  of  the  Grifons,  with  a  biftiop’s  fee  whofe  pre¬ 
late  has  the  right  of  coining  money.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  j  the  lead  of  which  is  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  greateit  of  the  Proteilant. 

It  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  feated  in  a  plain, 
abounding  in  vineyards  and  game,  on  the  river  Plef- 
fure,  half  a  mile  from  the  Rhine.  E.  Long.  o.  2f. 

N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

COITION,  the  intercourfe  between  male  and  fe¬ 
male  in  the  a£l  of  generation. 

It  is  obferved  that  frogs  are  forty  days  in  the  a£l  of 
coition.  Bartholine,  See.  relate,  that  butterflies  make 
130  vibrations  of  the  wings  in  one  a6l  of  coition. 

COIX,  Job’s-tears.  See  Botany  Index.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  poor  people  grind  the  feeds 
of  this  plant  in  times  of  fearcity,  and  make  a  coarfe 
kind  of  bread  of  them.  The  feeds  are  inclofed  in 
fmall  capfules  about  the  bignefs  of  an  Englifh  pea,  and 
of  different  colours.  Thefe  are  ftrung  upon  (ilk,  and 
ufed  in  dead  of  bracelets  by  fome  of  the  poorer  fort  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  but  efpecially  by  the  negroes. 

COKE,  or  Cooke,  Sir  Edward,  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  king’s  bench  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  de- 
feended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  born 
at  Milcham  in  1549.  When  he  was  a  ftudent  in  the 
Inner-Temple,  the  fi-rft  occafion  of  his  diftinguifhing 
himfelf  was  the  dating  the  cafe  of  a  cook  belonging  to 
the  Temple  fo  exa£lly,  that  all  the  houfe,  who  were 
puzzled  with  it,  admired  him  and  his  pleading,  and  the 
whole  bench  took  notice  of  him.  After  his  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  great  fortune,  preferments  flowed  in 
upon  him.  The  cities  of  Norwich  and  Coventry  cliofe 
him  for  their  recorder  •,  the  county  of  Norfolk,  for 
one  of  their  knights  in  parliament  *,  and  the  houfe  of 
commons,  for  their  fpeaker,  in  the  35th  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  queen  appointed  him  folicitor-general 
in  1592,  and  attorney-general  the  next  year.  In 
1603,  he  was  knighted  by  King  James  I.  ;  and  in  No¬ 
vember  the  fame  year,  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  WTalter 
Raleigh,  &c.  at  Winchefter,  he  treated  that  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  feurrility  of  language  hardly  to  be  paral¬ 
leled.  June  27.  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  common  pleas  \  and  in  1613,  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  king’s  bench,  and  fworn  one  of  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil.  In  1615,  he  was  very  vigorous  in  the  difeovery 
and  profejeution  of  the  perfons  employed  in  poifoning 

Sir 
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Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower  in  1612.  His 
con  left  not  long  after  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egerton, 
with  fome  other  cafes,  haftened  the  ruin  of  his  inte- 
reft  at  court  j  fo  that  he  was  fequeftrated  from  the 
council-table  and  the  office  of  lord  chief  juftice.  In 
1621,  he  vigoroufly  maintained  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  that  no  proclamation  is  of  any  force  againft  the 
parliament.  The  fame  year,  being  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  great  incendiaries  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
he  was  removed  from  the  council  of  (late  with  dif- 
grace  j  the  king  faying,  “  that  he  was  the  fitted  in¬ 
strument  for  a  tyrant  that  ever  was  in  England  he 
was  alfo  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  papers  were 
feized.  Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  in 
3625,  the  court-party,  to  prevent  his  being  elected  a 
member,  got  him  appointed  fheriff  of  Buckingham- 
(hire  j  to  avoid  the  office,  if  poffible,  he  drew  up  ex¬ 
ceptions  againft  the  oath  of  a  fheriff,  but  was  obliged 
to  undertake  the  office.  In  1628  he  fpoke  vigoroufly 
upon  grievances,  and  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  af¬ 
firmed,  that  “  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  caufe 
of  all  our  miferies”  While  he  lay  upon  his  death¬ 
bed,  his  papers  and  laft  will  were  feized  by  an  order 
of  council.  He  died  in  1634,  and  publiftied  many 
works  :  the  moft  remarkable  are  his  Inftitutes  of  the 
Laws  of  England  \  the  fir  ft  part  of  which  is  only  a 
tranflation  and  comment  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one 
of  the  chief  juftices  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV. 

COKENHAUSEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Livonia  in 
Ruffia  on  the  river  Dwina.  E.  Long.  25.  50.  N.  Lat. 

56. 3^- 

COL,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  is  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  county  of  Argyle.  It  is  13  miles  long, 
and  9  broad.  It  abounds  in  corn,  pafture,  falmon, 
eels,  and  cod.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  fiflieries.  W.  Long.  7.  15.  N.  Lat.  57. 

COLAPIS,  CoLOPS,  ir,  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river 
of  Liburnia,  which  after  a  winding  north-eaft  cour.fe, 
falls  into  the  Savus  at  the  Infula  Segeftica.  Now  the 
Culpe ,  the  boundary  of  the  Alps,  running  through  Cro¬ 
atia  into  the  Save.  Colapiani,  the  people  living  on  it 
(Pliny). 

COLARBASIANS,  or  Colorbasians,  a  fet  of 
Chriflians  in  the  fecond  century  ;  fo  called  from  their 
leader  Colarbafus,  a  difciple  of  Valentinus  *,  who,  with 
Marcus,  another  difciple  of  the  fame  mafter,  maintain¬ 
ed  the  whole  plenitude  and  perfe6Iion  of  truth  and  re¬ 
ligion  to  be  contained  in  the  Greek  alphabet  \  and  that 
it  was  upon  this  account  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  called 
the  alpha  and  omega.  This  fe£t  wa3  a  branch  of  the 
Valentinians.  See  alfo  MarCOSIANS. 

COL  BERG,  a  ftrong,  handfome  fea-port  town  of 
Germany  in  Pomerania,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  fait  works  ;  and  is  feated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Perfant,  on  the  Baltic  fea,  60 
miles  north-eaft  of  Stetin,  and  30  north-eaft  of  Camin. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  in  1761,  but  reftored  at 
the  fubfequent  peace.  E.  Long.  1 5.  39.  N.  Lat. 
54.  22. 

COLBERT,  John  Baptist,  Marquis  of  Segnelai, 
one  of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  that  France  ever  had, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1619  ;  and  defeended  from  a  fa¬ 
mily  that  lived  at  Rheims  in  Champagne,  no  way 
eonfiderable  for  its  fplendour  and  antiquity.  His 
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grandfather  is  faid  to  have  been  a  wine  merchant,  and 
his  father  at  firft  followed  the  fame  occupa  ion  *,  but 
afterwards  became  clerk  to  a  notary.  In  1648,  his 
relation  John  Baptift  Colbert,  lord  of  S.  Pouange,  pre¬ 
ferred  him  to  the  lerviee  of  Michael  le  Tellier,  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  whofe  fifter  b*  had  married  j  and  here  he 
difeovered  fuch  diligence,  and  exa&nefs  in  executing 
all  the  commiffions  that  were  entrufled  to  his  care,  that 
he  quickly  grew  diftinguifhed.  One  day  his  mafter 
fent  him  to  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Se¬ 
dan,  with  a  letter  written  by  the  queen-mother  *,  and 
ordered  him  to  bring  it  back,  after  that  minifter  had 
feen  it.  Colbert  carried  the  letter,  and  would  not  re¬ 
turn  without  it,  though  the  cardinal  treated  him  rough¬ 
ly,  ufed  feveral  arts  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  him 
to  wait  for  it  feveral  days.  Some  time  after,  the  car¬ 
dinal  returning  to  court,  and  wanting  one  to  write  his 
agenda,  or  memoranda,  defired  Le  Tellier  to  furnifh 
him  with  a  fit  perfon  for  that  employment  :  and  Col¬ 
bert  being  preftnted  to  him,  the  cardinal  had  fome  re¬ 
membrance  of  him,  and  defired  to  know  where  he  had 
feen  him.  Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind 
of  Sedan,  left  the  remembrance  of  his  importunacy,  in 
demanding  the  queen’s  letter,  fhould  renew  the  cardi¬ 
nal’s  anger.  But  his  eminency  was  fo  far  from  hating 
him  for  his  faithfulnefs  to  his  late  mafter,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  him  on  condition  that  he  fhould  ferve  him  with 
the  like  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  advancement 
of  his  mailer’s  interefts,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks 
of  his  diligence  and  fkill,  that  afterwards  he  made  him 
his  intendant.  He  accommodated  himfelf  fo  dexte- 
roufly  to  the  inclinations  of  that  minifter,  by  retrench¬ 
ing  his  fuperfluous  expences,  that  he  was  entrufted 
with  the  management  of  that  gainful  trade  of  felling 
benefices  and  governments.  It  was  by  Colbert’s  coun- 
fel,  that  the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of  frontier 
places  to  maintain  their  garrifons  with  the  contribu¬ 
tions  they  exa£led ;  with  which  advice  his  eminency 
was  extremely  pleafed.  He  was  fent  to  Rome  to  ne- 
gociate  the  reconciliation  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  for 
which  the  pope  had  ftiovved  fome  concern  ;  and  to  per- 
fuade  his  holinefs  to  confent  to  the  difincamerating  of 
Cafto,  according  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  pre- 
deceffor  Urban  VIII.  Upon  the  whole  Mazarine  had 
fo  high  an  opinion  of  Colbert’s  abilities,  and  withal 
fuch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  fervices,  that  at  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1661,  he  earneftly  recommended 
him  to  Louis  XIV.  as  the  propereft  perfon  to  regulate 
the  finances,  which  at  that  time  flood  in  much  need 
of  reformation.  Louis  accepted  the  recommendation, 
and  made  Colbert  intendant  of  the  finances.  He  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  their  regulation,  and  fucceeded, 
though  it  procured  him  many  enemies,  and  fome  af¬ 
fronts.  France  is  alfo  obliged  to  this  minifter  for  efta- 
bliftung  at  that  time  her  trade  with  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies:  a  great  defign,  and  from  which  (he  has  reaped 
innumerable  advantages. 

In  1664,  he  became  fuperintendant  of  the  build¬ 
ings  y  and  from  that  time  applied  himfelf  fo  earneftly  to 
the  enlarging  and  adorning  of  the  royal  edifices,  that 
they  are  at  prefent  fo  many  mafterpieces  of  architec¬ 
ture  :  witnefs  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  Lou¬ 
vre,  St  Germain,  Fountainbleau,  and  Chambord.  As 
for  Verfailles,  it  may  be  faid  that  he  raifed  it  from  the 
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'olbert.  ground.  It  was  formerly  a  dog-kennel,  where  Louis 

* — , -  XIII.  kept  his  hunting  furniture  :  it  is  now  a  palace 

fit  for  the  greateft  monarch.  But  royal  palaces  were 
not  Colbert’s  only  care  ;  he  formed  feveral  defigns  for 
increafing  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  capital 
city,  and  he  did  it  with  great  magnificence  and  gran¬ 
deur.  The  public  was  obliged  to  this  fame  minifter  for 
the  eftablilhment  of  the  academy  for  painting  and  fculp- 
ture  in  1664.  The  king’s  painters  and  fculptors,  with 
other  fkilful  profeffors  of  thofe  arts,  being  profecuted 
at  law  by  the  mafter-painters  at  Pari*,  joined  together, 
and  began  to  form  a  fociety,  under  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Academy  for  Sculpture  and  Painting.  Their 

Idefign  was  to  keep  public  exercifes  for  the  fake  of 
improving  thofe  fine  arts,  and  advancing  them  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  perfeftion.  They  put  themfelves  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  Mazarine,  and  chofe  Chancellor 
Seguier  their  vice-proteftor ;  and  after  Mazarine’s 
death  chofe  Seguier  their  proteftor,  and  Colbert  their 
vice-proteftor.  It  was  at  his  folicitation  that  they 
were  finally  eftablilhed  by  a  patent,  containing  new  pri- 
vileges,  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  proteftor  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Seguier,  thought  fit  that  a  hiftorio- 
grapher  Ihould  be  appointed,  whofe  bufinefs  it  Ihould 
be  to  colled  all  curious  and  ufeful  obfervations  that 
might  be  made  at  their  conferences.  This  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done  ;  and  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  fettle 
on  him  a  falary  of  300  livres.  To  Colbert  alfo  the 
lovers  of  naval  knowledge  are  obliged  for  the  ereCtion 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  making  of  which 
the  more  ufeful,  he  caufed  to  be  ereCted,  in  1667,  the 
royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  which  was  firft  inhabited 
by  Caffini.  But  thefe  are  not  the  only  obligations 
France  has  to  that  minifter.  She  owes  to  him  all  the 
advantages  (he  receives  by  the  union  of  the  two  feas  •,  a 
prodigious  work,  begun  in  1666  and  fini(hed  in  1680. 
Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters  of  a  more 
private  nature,  fuch  as  regarded  the  order,  decency, 
and  well-being  of  fociety.  He  undertook  to  reform 
the  courts  of  juftice,  and  to  put  a  (lop  to  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  noble  titles,  which  it  feems  was  then  very 
common  in  France.  In  the  former  of  thefe  attempts 
he  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fucceeded. 

In  1669,  he  was  made  fecretary  of  Hate,  and  en- 
trufted  with  the  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
fea  j  and  his  performances  in  this  province  were  an- 
fwerable  to  the  confidence  his  majefty  repofed  in  him. 
He  fuppreffed  feveral  offices,  which  were  chargeable, 
but  uielefs  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  perceiving  the 
king’s  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  he  Ihut  up 
the  chamber  inftituted  by  the  edifts  of  Paris  and  Roan. 
He  propofed  feveral  new  regulations  concerning  cri¬ 
minal  courts,  and  was  extremely  fevere  with  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Thouloufe  for  obftrufting  the  meafures  he 
took  to  carry  the  fame  into  execution.  His  main  de- 
fign  in  reforming  the  tedious  methods  of  proceeding  at 
law,  was  to  give  the  people  more  leifure  to  apply  them¬ 
felves  to  trading  ;  for  the  advancement  of  which  he 
procured  an  edift,  to  ereft  a  general  in furance- office 
at  Paris,  for  merchants,  &c.  In  1672,  he  was  made 
minifter  of  ftate  •,  for  how  bufied  frfever  he  was  in  the 
regulation  of  public  affairs,  yet  Ire  never  neglefted  his 
own  or  his  family’s  intereft  and  grandeur,  or  miffed  any 
opportunity  of  advancing  either.  He  had  been  mar- 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 
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ried  many  years,  had  fons  and  daughters  gro\yn  up,  Colbert, 
all  of  which,  as  occafitm  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marry  Colchetter. 
to  great  perfons.  For  though  he  had  no  reafon  to  y 

doubt  of  his  mafter’s  favour,  yet  he  wifely  fecured  his 
fortune  by  powerful  alliances.  However,  bufinefs  was 
certainly  Colbert’s  natural  turn,  and  he  not  only  loved 
it,  but  was  very  impatient  to  be  interrupted  in  it,  as 
the  following  anecdote  may  ferve  to  (how.  A  lady  of 
great  quality  was  one  day  urging  him,  when  he  was  in 
the  height  of  his  power,  to  do  her  fome  piece  of  fer- 
vice,  and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inflexible, 
threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  in  the  prefence  of  above  10Q 
perfons,  crying,  “  I  beg  your  greatnefs,  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  grant  me  this  favour.”  Upon  which  Col¬ 
bert,  kneeling  down  over  againft  her,  replied,  in  the 
fame  mournful  tone,  “  I  conjure  you  madam,  in  the 
name  of  God,  not  to  difturb  me.” 

This  great  minifter  died  of  the  ftone,  September  6. 

1683,  in  his  65th  year,  leaving  behind  him  fix  fons 
and  three  daughters.  He  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  ra¬ 
ther  lean  than  fat.  His  mien  was  low  and  dcjefted, 
his  air  gloomy,  and  his  afpeft  Item.  He  flept  little, 
and  was  very  fober.  Though  naturally  four  and  ran*, 
rofe,  he  knew  how  to  aft  the  lover,  and  had  millreffes. 

He  was  of  a  flow  conception,  but  fpoke  judici- 
oufly  of  every  thing  after  he  had  once  comprehended 
it.  He  underftood  bufinefs  pretty  well,  and  he  pur- 
fued  it  with  unwearied  application.  Thus  he  filled 
the  mod  important  places  with  high  reputation  and 
credit ;  and  his  influence  diffufed  itfelf  through  every 
part  of  the  government.  He  reftored  the  finances, 
the  navy,  the  commerce  $  and  he  erefted  thofe  various 
works  of  art,  which  have  ever  fince  been  monuments 
of  his  tafte  and  magnificence.  He  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  though  be  never  applied  to  it  himfelf;  and 
therefore  conferred  donations  and  penfions  upon  fcho- 
lars  in  other  countries,  while  he  eftablilhed  and  pro- 
tefted  academies  in  bis  own.  He  invited  into  France 
ainters,  ftatuaries,  mathematicians,  and  artifts  of  all 
inch,  who  were  any  way  eminent,  thus  giving  new 
life  to  the  fciences,  and  making  them  flourilh,  as  they 
did,  exceedingly.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  wife,  ac¬ 
tive,  generous-fpirited  minifter  ;  ever  attentive  to  the 
interefts  of  his  mafter,  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  the 
progrefs  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  (hort  to 
every  thing  that  could  advance  the  credit  and  intereft 
of  his  country.  He  was  a  pattern  for  all  minifters  of 
ftate  5  and  every  nation  may  wifli  themfelves  bieffed 
with  a  Colbert. 

COLCHESTER,  the  chief  town  of  Effex,  is  plea- 
fantly  Situated  upon  an  eminence,  gradually  riling  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Colne.  It  is  the  ancient 
Co/onia  Camulodunum ,  from  which  word,  Colonia ,  both 
the  town  and  the  river  Colne  received  their  names. 

The  Saxons  called  it  Colneceafter.  That  it  flouriihed 
under  the  Romans,  feveral  buildings  full  of  their  bricks, 
and  innumerable  quantities  of  coin  dug  in  and  about 
it,  fully  evince.  In  the  year  1765,  a  curious  teffe- 
lated  or  mofaic  pavement  was  found  in  a  garden  three 
feet  under  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  emperor 
Conftantine  the  Great  was  born  here,  his  mother  He¬ 
len  being  daughter  of  Cool,  governor  or  king  of  this 
diftrift  under  the  Romans.  She  is  faid  to  have  found 
out  the  crofs  of  Chrift  at  Jerufalem  j  and  on  that  ac- 
K  k  count 
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Colchefter  count  the  arms  of  this  town  are  a  crols  regulee  between 
(I  three  ducal  coronets,  two  in  chief  and  one  in  bafe, 

.  Colchis.  the  coronet  in  bafe  palling  through  the  crofs. 

The  walls  of  the  town  are  ftill  tolerably  entire  on 
the  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft  fides,  but  much  decayed  on 
the  north  fide  ;  they  are  generally  about  nine  feet 
thick.  By  a  ftatute  of  Henry  VI IT.  this  town  was 
made  the  fee  of  a  fuffragan  bilhop. 

This  town  is  the  moft  noted  in  England  for  making 
of  baize  $  it  is  alfo  of  fpecial  note  for  candying  the 
eringo  roots,  and  for  oyfters. 

In  the  conclufion  of  the  civil  war  1648,  this  town 
fuftained  a  fevere  fiege  of  10  weeks*,  and  the  befieged 
making  a  very  gallant  defence,  it  was  changed  into  a 
blockade,  wherein  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  fuffer- 
ed  the  utmoft  extremity  of  hunger,  being  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  eating  horfe-flefti,  dogs,  and  cats,  and 
were  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  when 
their  two  valiant  chief  officers,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and 
Sir  George  Lifle,  were  (hot  under  the  caftle  walls  in 
cold  blood.  Colchefter  is  a  borough  by  prefeription, 
and  under  that  right  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
all  their  charters  being  filent  on  that  head.  The 
charter  was  renewed  in  1763.  The  town  is  now  go¬ 
verned  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  12  aldermen,  18  affif- 
tants,  18  common  council  men.  Quarter  feffions  are 
held  here  four  times  in  the  year. 

The  famous  abbey-gate  of  St  John  is  ftill  Handing, 
and  allowed  to  be  a  furprifing,  curious,  and  beautiful 
piece  of  Gothic  archite&ure,  great  numbers  of  per- 
fons  coming  from  diftant  places  to  fee  it.  It  was 
built,  together  with  the  abbey,  in  1097  5  ar*d  Guido, 
fteward  to  King  William  Rufus,  laid  the  firft  ftone. 

St  Ann’s  chapel,  Handing  at  the  eaft  end  of  the 
town,  is  valuable  in  the  efteem  of  antiquarians  as  a 
building  of  great  note  in  the  early  days  of  Chriftianity, 
and  made  no  fmall  figure  in  hiftory  many  centuries 
paft.  It  is  ftill  pretty  entire.  St  Botopb’s  priory 
was  founded  by  Ernulphus,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
in  the  year  iiiq.  It  was  demolilhed  in  the  wars  of 
Charles  I.  by  the  parliament  army  under  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax.  The  ruins  ftill  exhibit  a  beautiful  fketch  of 
ancient  mafonry,  much  admired  by  the  lovers  of  anti¬ 
quities.  The  caftle  is  ftill  pretty  entire,  and  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  ftru&ure,  in  which  great  improvements  have 
of  late  been  made.  Here  is  an  excellent  and  valuable 
library. 

The  markets,  which  are  on  Wednefday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  are  very  well  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  provi- 
fions.  There  are  no  fewer  than  fix  diffenting  meet¬ 
ing  houfes  in  this  town.  Colchefter  is  51  miles  from 
London,  and  22  ENE  of  Chelmsford.  It  had  16 
parifh  churches,  in  and  out  of  the  walls,  only  12  of 
which  are  now  ufed,  the  reft  being  damaged  at  the 
fiege  in  1648.  E.  Long.  I.  o.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

COLCHI  (Arrian,  Ptolemy),  a  town  of  the  Hi¬ 
ther  India,  thought  to  be  Cochin ,  on  the  coaft  of  Ma¬ 
labar  *,  now  a  factory  and  ftrong  fort  of  the  Dutch. 
E.  Long.  75.  o.  N.  Lat.  10.  o. 

COLCHICUM,  Meadow-saffron.  See  Botany 
Index. 

COLCHIS,  a  country  of  Afia,  at  the  fouth  of 
Afiatic  Sarmatia,  eaft  of  the  Euxine  fea,  north  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  weft  of  Iberia.  It  is  famous  for  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Me- 
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dea.  It  was  fruitful  in  poifonous  herbs*  and  produced  Colchis 
excellent  flax.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  Egyp-  |) 
tians,  who  fettled  there  when  Sefoftris  king  of  Egypt  Cold, 
extended  his  conquefts  in  the  north.  *r”"“ 

COLCOTHAR,  the  fubftance  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  or  calcination  of  martial  vitriol  or  fulphate 
of  iron.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

COLD,  in  a  relative  fenfe,  fignifies  the  fenfation 
produced  by  the  abftra&ion  of  heat  from  the  body. 

The  nature  of  cold,  and  the  methods  of  producing 
it  artificially,  have  been  treated  of  under  the  article 
Chemistry,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

Great  degrees  of  cold  occur  naturally  in  many  parts 
of  the  globe  in  the  winter-time.  In  the  winter  of 
1780,  Mr  Wilfon  of  Glafgow  obferved,  that  a  ther¬ 
mometer  laid  on  the  fnow  funk  to  2j°  below  o ;  but 
this  was  only  for  a  fhort  time  *,  and  in  general  our  at- 
mofphere  does  not  admit  of  very  great  degrees  of  cold 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  1732,  the  thermometer  at 
Petersburg  flood  at  28°  below  o  *,  and  in  1737,  when 
the  French  academicians  wintered  at  the  north  polar 
circle,  or  near  it,  the  thermometer  funk  to  330  below 
O  5  and  in  the  Afiatic  and  American  continent,  ftill 
greater  degrees  of  cold  are  very  common. 

The  effects  of  thefe  extreme  degrees  of  cold  are 
very  furprifing.  Trees  are  burft,  rocks  rent,  and  ri¬ 
vers  and  lakes  frozen  feveral  feet  deep  •,  metallic  fub- 
ftances  blifter  the  Ikin  like  red-hot  iron  :  the  air,  when 
drawn  in  by  refpiration,  hurts  the  lungs,  and  excites  a 
cough :  even  the  effe&s  of  fire  in  a  great  meafure 
feem  to  ceafe ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  though  metals 
are  kept  for  a  confiderable  time  before  a  ftrong  fire, 
they  will  ftill  freeze  water  when  thrown  upon  them. 

When  the  French  mathematicians  wintered  at  Torneo 
in  Lapland,  the  external  air,  when  fuddenly  admitted 
into  their  rooms,  converted  the  moitture  of  the  air 
into  whirls  of  fnow  ;  their  breafts  feemed  to  be 
rent  when  they  breathed  it,  and  the  contad  of  it 
was  intolerable  to  their  bodies  j  and  the  alcohol, 
which  had  not  been  highly  re&ified,  burft  fome  of 
their  thermometers  by  the  congelation  of  the  aqueous 
part. 

Extreme  cold  very  often  proves  fatal  to  animals  in 
thofe  countries  where  the  winters  are  very  fevere  $  and 
thus  7000  Swedes  periftied  at  once  in  attempting  to 
pafs  the  mountains  which  divide  Norway  from  Sweden. 

It  is  not  neceffary  indeed,  that  the  cold,  in  order  to 
prove  fatal  to  the  human  life,  Ihould  be  fo  very  intenfe 
as  has  been  juft  mentioned.  There  is  only  requifite  a 
degree  fome  what  below  3  2°  of  Fahrenheit,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  fnow  or  hail,  from  which  fhelter  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  fnow  which  falls  upon  the  clothes,  or 
the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body,  then  melts,  and  by 
a  continual  evaporation  carries  off  the  animal  heat  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  a  fufficient  quantity  is  not  left  for 
the  fupport  of  life.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  perfon  firft  feels 
himfelf  extremely  chill  and  uneafy  j  he  begins  to  turn 
liftlefs,  unwilling  to  walk  or  ufe  exercife  to  keep  him¬ 
felf  warm  5  and  at  laft!  turns  drowfy,  fits  down  to  re- 
frefti  himfelf  with  deep*  but  wakes  no  more.  An  in- 
ftance  of  this  was’  feen  not  many  years  ago  at  Terra 
del  Fuego,  when  Dr  Solander,  with  fome  others,  ha¬ 
ving  taken  an  excurfion  up  the  country,  the  cold  was 
fo  intenfe,  that  one  of  their  number  died.  The  Doo 
tor  himfelf,  though  he  had  warned  his  companions  of 
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Cold  the  danger  of  fieeping  in  that  fituation,  yet  could  not 
II  be  prevented  from  making  that  dangerous  experiment 
3ld-tinch.  Viimfelf ;  and  though  he  was  awakened  with  all  poflible 
” 1 expedition,  his  body  was  fo  much  ihrunk  in  bulk,  that 
hi*  (hoes  fell  off  his  feet,  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  he  was  recovered. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  world  where  vaft  maffes  of  ice 
are  produced,  the  accumulation  of  it,  by  abforbing  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  occafions  an  abfolute  fterility 
in  the  adjacent  countries,  as  is  particularly  the  cafe 
with  the  ifland  of  Iceland,  where  the  vaft  collections 
of  ice  floating  out  from  the  northern  ocean,  and 
flopped  on  that  coaft,  are  fometimes  feveral  years  in 
thawing.  Indeed,  where  great  quantities  of  ice  are 
eolle&ed,  it  would  feem  to  have  a  power  like  fire, 
both  augmenting  its  own  cold  and  that  of  the  adjacent 
bodies.  An  inftance  of  this  is  related  under  the  article 
Evaporation,  in  Mr  Wedgewood’s  experiment, 
where  the  true  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is  alfo  pointed 
out. 

Cold,  in  Medicine.  See  Medicine  Index. 

Cold.  See  Farriery  Index. 

COL  DENI  A.  See  Botany  Index. 

COLDINGHAM,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Colonia  of 
Ptolemy,  and  called  by  Bede  the  city  Coldana  and  of 
Colud  ( Coludum ),  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Scot¬ 
land,  about  two  miles  from  Eyemouth,  was  a  place 
famous  many  ages  ago  for  its  convent.  This  was  the 
oldeft  nunnery  in  Scotland,  for  here  the  virgin-wife 
Etheldreda  took  the  veil  in  670  }  but  by  the  ancient 
name  Coludum  it  fhould  feem  that  it  had  before  been 
inhabited  by  the  religious  called  Culdees.  In  870  it 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  its  name  rendered 
immortal  by  the  heroifm  of  its  nuns  j  who,  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  inviolate  from  thofe  invaders,  cut  off 
their  lips  and  nofes  *,  and  thus  rendering  themfelves 
objects  of  horror,  were,  with  their  abbefs  Ebba,  burnt 
in  the  monaftery  by  the  difappointed  favages.  After 
this  it  lay  deferted  till  the  year  1098,  when.  King 
Edgar  founded  on  its  file  a  priory  of  Benediftines  in 
honour  of  St  Cuthbert,  and  beftowed  it  on  the  monk  of 
Durham. 

Mr  Pennant’s  defcription  of  the  black,  joylefs, 
heathy  moor  where  it  was  fituated,  might  be  fufficient 
to  guard  the  fair  inhabitants  of  the  nunnery  were  it 
Dill  fubfifting.  That  defcription,  however,  is  now.al- 
together  inapplicable :  The  whole  trail,  five  miles 
over,  has  been  fince  improved,  and  converted  into  corn 
fields  j  the  cheerlefs  village  of  Old  Cambus  is  no  more  \ 
a  decent  inn  with  good  accommodations  has  been  efta- 
blifhed  at  a  convenient  diftance  ;  and  the  paffagc  of 
the  fteep  glen  called  the  Peafe ,  which  terminates  the 
moor  on  the  road  towards  Edinburgh,  and  was  former¬ 
ly  the  terror  of  travellers,  is  now  rendered  fafe  and 
eafy  by  means  of  a  bridge  extending  from  one  fide  of 
the  chafm  to  the  other. 

COLDINGUEN,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North 
Jutland,  and  diocefe  of  Ripen.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  bridge,  over  which  pafs  all  the  oxen  and  other  cat¬ 
tle  that  go  from  Jutland  into  Germany,  which  brings 
in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  king.  It  is  feated  on 
an  eminence,  in  a  pleafant  country  abounding  with 
game.  E.  Long.  9  25.  N.  Lat.  55.  35. 

COLD-finch,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla.  See  Or- 
N1THOLOGY  Index. 


COLD-SHIRE  Iron,  that  which  is  brittle  when  CokUlure 
cold.  -  H  . 

COLE,  William,  the  moft  famous  botanift  of  his , (  °Ieraim< 
time,  was  born  at  Adderbury  in  Oxfordlbire  about 
the  year  1626,  and  ftudied  at  Merton  college  in  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  at  length  removed  to  Putney,  near  London  5 
and  publifhed  “  The  Art  of  Simpling  \  and  Adam  in 
Eden,  or  Nature's  Paradife.”  Upon  the  reftoration  of 
King  Charles  II.  lie  was  made  fecretary  to  Dr  D up- 
pa,  biftiop  of  Winchefter  \  but  died  two  years  alter, 
aged  37. 

COLE-fish,  a  fpecies  of  Gadus.  See  Ichthyo¬ 
logy  Index. 

COLE-Seed ,  the  feed  of  the  napus  fativa ,  or  long- 
rooted,  narrow-leaved  rapa,  called  in  Englifii  nuvew , 
and  reckoned  by  Linnaeus  among  the  brafticas,  or  cab¬ 
bage  kind.  See  Brassica. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  many 
parts  of  England,  on  account  of  the  rape  oil  expreffed 
from  its  feeds.  The  pra&ice  of  fowing  it  was  firft  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Germans  and  Dutchmen  who  drain¬ 
ed  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire  ;  and  hence  the  notion 
hath  generally  prevailed,  that  it  will  thrive  only  ima 
marfhy  foil  \  but  this  is  now  found  to  be  a  miftake.  In 
preparing  the  land  which  is  to  receive  it,  care  muft 
be  taken  to  plough  it  in  May,  and  again  about  mid- 
fummer,  making  the  ground  as  fine  and  even  as  pof- 
fible.  It  is  to  be  fown  the  very  day  of  the  laft  plough¬ 
ing,  about  a  gallon  on  an  acre.  In  the  months  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  February,  and  March,  it  affords  very  good  food 
for  cattle,  and  will  fprout  again  when  cut  \  after  which 
it  is  excellent  nouriihment  for  fheep.  After  all,  if  it 
is  not  too  clofely  fed,  it  will  bear  feed  againft  next 
July.  The  fame  caution,  however,  is  requifite  with 
this  food  as  with  clover,  till  cattle  are  accullomed  to 
it,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  fwell  them.  When  this  plant 
is  cultivated  folely  with  a  view  to  the  feed,  it  muft; 
be  fown  on  deep  ftrong  land  without  dung,  and  muft 
be  fuffered  to  (land  till  one-half  of  the  feeds  at  leaft 
are  turned  brown  \  which,  according  to  the  feafons,  will 
be  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes  later.  In  this  ftate 
it  is  to  be  cut  in  the  fame  manner  and  with  the  fame 
care  as  wheat  ;  and  every  handful  as  it  is  cut  is  to  be 
regularly  ranged  on  fheets,  that  it  may  dry  leifurely 
in  the  fun,  which  will  commonly  be  in  a  fortnight  $ 
after  which  it  is  to  be  carefully  threftied  out,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  mill  for  exprefling  the  oil.  The  produce 
of  cole-feed  is  generally  from  five  to  eight  quarters 
on  an  acre  \  and  is  commonly  fold  at  20s.  per  quar¬ 
ter. 

COLEOPTERA,  or  Beetle,  the  name  of  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  firft  order  of  infers.  See  Entomology  Index. 
COLEWORT.  See  Brassica. 

COLERAIN,  a  large  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry  and  province  of  Ulfter  \  feated 
on  the  river  Bann,  four  miles  fouth  of  the  ocean,  in 
W.  Long.  7.  2.  N.  Lat.  55.  10.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  great  confideration,  being  the  chief  town  of  a 
county  eredled  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  daring  his  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  >  whereas  it  is  now  only  the  head  of 
one  of  the  baronies  in  the  county  of  Londonderry  j 
but  it  is  Dill  a  corporation,  and  lends  two  members 
to  parliament.  It  is  of  a  tolerable  fize,  and  very  ele¬ 
gantly  built.  The  port  is  very  indifferent,  occafioned 
by  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  river,  which  repels  the 
Kk  2  tide. 
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Colerain  tide,  and  makes  the  coming  up  to  the  town  difficult  ; 

11  fo  that  it  has  but  little  trade,  and  might  perhaps  have 

Colet.  ]efs?  if  ^  was  not  for  the  valuable  falmon-fiffrery,  which 
amounts  to  fome  thoufand  pounds  a-year.  If  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Bann  could  be  opened,  which  is  total¬ 
ly  obflrufred  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  it  would  quickly 
change  the  face  of  things  ;  for  then,  by  the  help  of 
this  river,  and  the  Newry  canal,  there  would  be  a  di- 
re&  communication  acrofs  the  kingdom,  and,  with  the 
afliffance  of  the  Black-water  river,  which  likewife  falls 
into  Lough  Neagh,  almoft  all  the  counties  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ulfter  might  have  a  correfpondence  with  each 
other  by  water-carriage,  to  their  reciprocal  and  very 
great  emolument. 

COLES,  Elisha,  author  of  the  well  known  Latin 
and  Engliffi  diftionary,  was  born  in  Nortliamptonfhire 
about  the  year  1640  ;  and  was  entered  of  Magdalene 
College  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking  a  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  taught  Latin  to  young  people,  and  Engliffi 
to  foreigners,  in  London,  about  the  year  1663.  He 
afterwards  became  an  uffier  in  Merchant-taylors  fchool  ; 
but  for  fome  great  fault,  nowhere  exprefsly  mentioned, 
lie  Avas  forced  to  withdraw  to  Ireland,  whence  he  never 
returned.  He  Avas,  however,  a  good  critic  in  the 
Engliffi  and  Latin  tongues  ;  and  wrote  feveral  ufeful 
books  of  inftru&ion  in  his  profeffron. 

COLET,  John,  dean  of  St  Paul’s,  the  fon  of  Hen¬ 
ry  Colet,  knight,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1466. 
His  education  began  in  St  Anthony’s  fchool  in  that 
city,  from  whence,  in  1483,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford, 
and  probably  to  Magdalene  college.  After  feven  years 
ftudy  of  logic  and  philofophy,  he  took  his  degrees  in 
arts.  About  the  year  1493,  Mr  Colet  went  to  Paris 
and  thence  to  Italy,  probably  with  a  deiign  to  improve 
himfelf.in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  at 
this  time  were  imperfe£Hy  taught  in  our  univerfities. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1497,  he  took  orders  ;  and 
returned  to  Oxford,  -where  he  read  ledlures  gratis ,  on 
the  epiftles  of  St  Paul.  At  this  time  he  poffeffed  the 
re&ory  of  St  Dennington  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  had 
been  inftituted  at  the  age  of  19.  He  was  alfo  pre¬ 
bendary  of  York^  and  canon  of  St  Martin’s  le  Grand 
in  London.  In  1  $02  he  became  prebendary  of  Sarum  ; 
prebendary  of  St  Paul’s  in  1505  ;  and  immediately  af¬ 
ter  dean  of  that  cathedral,  having  previoufly  taken 
the  degree  of  do&or  of  divinity.  He  was  no  fooner 
raifed  to  this  dignity,  than  he  introduced  the  pra&ice 
of  preaching  and  expounding  the  feriptures  ;  and/oon 
after  eftabliflied  a  perpetual  divinity  ledffure  in  St  Paul’s 
church,  three  days  in  every  week  ;  an  inftitution  which 
gradually  made  way  for  the  reformation.  About  the 
year  1508,  Dean  Colet  formed  his  plan  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  St  Paul’s  fchool,  which  lie  completed  in  1512, 
and  endowed  with  eftates  to  the  amount  of  122I.  and 
upwards.  The  celebrated  grammarian,  William  Lyle, 
was  his  firff  m after,  and  the  company  of  mercers  were 
appointed  truffees.  The  dean’s  notions  of  religion 
,  were  fo  much  more  rational  than  thofe  of  his  contem*- 

porary  priefts,  that  they  deemed  him  little  better  than 
a  heretic  ;  and  on  that  account  he  Avas  fo  frequently 
molefted,  that  he  at  laff  determined  to  fpend  the  reft 
of  his  days  in  peaceful  retirement.  With  this  inten- 
ti  n  he  built  a  houfe  near  the  palace  of  Richmond  ; 
but  being  feized  with  the  fweati ng  fieknefs,  he  died 
in  1519,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age*  He  was  buried 


on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir  of  St  Paul’s;  and  a  Colet 
(lone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  no  other  infeription  || 
than  his  name.  Befides  the  preferments  above  men-  Colifeun* 
tioned,  he  was  redlor  of  the  guild  of  Jefus  at  St 
Paul’s,  and  chaplain  to  King  Henry  VIII.  Dean  Co- 
let,  though  a  Papiff,  was  an  enemy  to  the  grofs  fuper- 
ftitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  difapproved  auri¬ 
cular  confeflion,  the  celibacy  of  the  priefts,  and  fuch 
other  ridiculous  tenets  and  ceremonies  as  have  ever 
been  condemned  by  men  of  found  underffanding  in 
every  age  and  country.  He  wrote,  1.  Rudimenta 
grammatices.  2.  The  eonftrudlion  of  the  eight  parts  of 
ipeech.  3.  Daily  devotions.  4.  Epi/iola  ad  Erafmum * 

5.  Several  fermons  :  and  other  works  which  ftili  remain 
in  manufeript. 

COLIBERTS  ( Co/iberti) ,  in  Law ,  were  tenants  in 
foccage,  and  particularly  fuch  villeins  as  were  manu¬ 
mitted  or  made  freemen.  But  they  had  not  an  abfo- 
lute  freedom  ;  for  though  they  were  better  than  fer- 
vants,  yet  they  had  fuperior  lords  to  whom  they  paid 
certain  duties,  and  in  that  refpedl  might  be  called  fer- 
vants,  though  they  were  of  middle  condition  between 
freemen  and  fervants. 

COLIC,  a  fevere  pain  in  the  lower  venter,  fo  called 
becaufe  the  colon  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  the  part, 
affedled.  See  MEDICINE  Index . 

Colic,  in  Farriery .  See  Farriery  Index. 

COLIGNI,  Gaspard  de,  admiral  of  France,  was* 
born  in  1516.  He  iignalized  himfelf  in  his  youth,  in 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  and  was  made 
colonel  of  infantry  and  admiral  of  France  in  1552. 

Henry  II.  employed  him  in  the  moll;  important  affairs; 
but  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  he  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  and  became  the  chief  of  the  Prote- 
ftant  party  :  lie  ftrongly  onpofed  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
and  rendered  this  oppofition  fo  powerful,  that  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  overturned  the  French  go¬ 
vernment.  On  the  peace  made  after  the  battles  of 
Jarnac  and  Montcontour,  Charles  IX.  deluded  Coligni 
into  fecurity  by  his  deceitful  favours  ;  and  though  he 
recovered  one  attempt  on  his  life,  Avhen  he  attended 
the  nuptials  of  the  prince  of  Navarre,  yet  he  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  dreadful  maffacre  of  the  Proteftants  on  St 
Bartholomew’s  day  1572,  and  his  body  treated  Avith 
Avantdn  brutality  by  a  mifguided  Popifh  populace. 

COLIMA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Mexico  in  North 
America,  and  capital  of  a  fertile  valley  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  t>f  a  river,  in  W. 

Long.  109*  6.  N.  Lat.  18.  30. 

COLIOURE,  a  fmall,  but  ancient  and  ftrong  town 
of  France,  in  Rouffllon,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Py¬ 
renean  mountains,  with  a  fmall  harbour.  E.  Long.  3. 

10.  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

COLIR,  an  officer  in  China,  Avho  may  properly  be 
called  an  infpe&or,  having  an  eye  over  what  paffes  in 
every  court  or  tribunal  of  the  empire.  In  order  to 
render  him  impartial,  he  is  kept  independent,  by 
having  his  poll  for  life..  The  power  of  the  colirs  is 
fuch,  that  they  make  even  the  princes  of  the  blood 
tremble. 

COLISEUM,  or  Coliseum,  in  the  ancient  archi- 
tedlure,  an  oval  amphitheatre,  built  at  Rome  by  Vef- 
pafian,  in  the  place  where  flood  the  bafon  of  Nero’s 
gilded  houfe.  The  word  is  formed  from  eolofeeum ,  on 
account  of  the  coloffus  of  Nero  that  flood  near  it ; 
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Coiifeum  ol*>  according  to  Nardini,  from  the  Italian  colifeo ..  In 
*  |)  this  were  placed  flatues,  reprefenting  all  the  provinces 
Collateral.  0f  the  empire  )  in  the  middle  whereof  ftcod  that  of 
Rome,  holding  a  golden  apple  in  her  hand.  The  fame 
term,  coiifeum ,  is  alfo  given  to  another  amphitheatre  of 
the  emperor  Severus.  In  thefe  colifea  were  repre- 
fented  games,  and  combats  of  men  and  wild  beads  \ 
but  there  is  now  little  remaining  of  either  of  them, 
time  and  war  having  reduced  them  to  ruins. 

COLLAERT,  Adrian,  an  eminent  engraver  who 
flourilhed  about  1550,  was  born  at  Antwerp.  After 
having  learned  in  his  own  country  the  firft  principles 
of  engraving,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  refided  feme 
time  to  perfect  himfelf  in  drawing.  He  wrought  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  graver,  in  a  firm  neat  ftyle,  but  rather 
Riff  and  dry.  The  vaft  number  of  plates  executed  by 
his  hand  fufficiently  evince  the  facility  with  which  he 
engraved  ;  and  though  exceedingly  neat,  yet  they  are 
feldom  highly  finifhed. 

CollaERT,  Hans  or  John,  fon  to  the  foregoing, 
was  alfo  an  excellent  artifl.  He  drew  and  engraved 
exactly  in  the  ifyle  of  his  father,  and  was  in  every 
refpe£l  equal  to  him  in  merit.  He  muff  have  been 
very  old  when  he  died  ;  for  his  prints  are  dated  from 
J555  to  1 622.  He  a  (lifted  his  father  in  all  his  great 
works,  and  engraved  befides  a  prodigious  number  of 
plates  of  various  fubje&s.  One  of  his  be  ft  prints  is 
Mofes  Jlriking  the  rock ,  a  large  print,  lengthwife,  from 
Lambert  Lombard.  A  great  number  of  fmall  figures 
are  introduced  into  this  print ;  and  they  are  admirably 
well  executed  :  the  heads  are  fine,  and  the  drawing 
very  correct. 

COLLAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fort  of  chain  put 
generally  round  the  neck  of  ilaves  that  had  run  away, 
after  they  were  taken,  with  an  infeription  round  it,  in¬ 
timating  their  being  deferters,  and  requiring  their  be¬ 
ing  reftored  to  their  proper  owners,  &c. 

Collar,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  an  ornament  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled,  frequently  fet 
with  ciphers  or  other  devices,  with  the  badge  of  the 
order  hanging  at  die  bottom,  were  by  the  knights  of 
feveral  military  orders  over  their  (boulders,  on  the 
mantle,  and  its  figure  drawn  round  their  armories. 

Thus,  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  confifts 
of  S.  S.  with  rofes  enamelled  red,  within  a  garter  en¬ 
amelled  blue,  and  the  george  at  the  bottom. 

Lord  Mayor's  COLLAR  is  more  ufually  called  chain. 
See  Chain. 

Knights  of  the  COLLAB ,  a  military  order  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice,  called  alfo  the  order  of  St  Mark,  or 
the  Medal.  It  is  the  doge  and  the  fenate  that  confer 
this  order  *,  the  knights  wear  no  particular  habit,  only 
the  collar,  which  the  doge-  puts  around  their  neck, 
with  a  medal,  wherein  is  reprefen  ted  the  winged  lion 
of  the  republic. 

COLLAR  of  a  Draught- horfe,  a  part  of  harnefs  made 
of  leather  and  canvas,  and  (luffed  with  draw  or  wool, 
to  be  put  about  the  horfes  neck. 

COLL  All  AGE,  a  tax  or  fine  laid  for  the  collars 
of  wine-drawing  horfes. 

COLLATERAL,  any  thing,  place,  country,  &c. 
fituated  by  the  fide  of  another. 

Collateral,  in  genealogy,  tbofe  relations  which 
proceed  from  the  fame  (lock,  but  not  in  the  fame  line 
of  afeendants  or  defendants,  but  being,  as  it  were,  afide 


of  each  other.  Thus,  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces,  Collateral 
and  coufins,  are  collaterals,  or  in  the  fame  collateral  H 
line  ;  thofe  in  a  higher  degree,  and  nearer  the  common  Collation^ 
root,  reprefent  a  kind  of  paternity  with  regard  to  thofe 
more  remote.  See  Consanguinity. 

Collateral  SucccJJion.  When  a  de.fun&,  for  want 
of  heirs  defended  of  himfelf,  is  facceeded  in  his  eftate 
by  a  brother  or  filler,  or  their  defendants,  the  eft  ate 
is  faid  to  have  gone  to  collateral  heirs  J 

COLL  ATI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
Sabines,  thought  to  be  diftant  between  four  and  five 
miles  from  Rome  to  the  eaft ;  fituated  on  an  eminence 
(Virgil.)  Of  this  place  was  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
married  to  Lucretia,  ravi(hed  by  Sextus  Tarquinius 
(Livy)  ;  fituated  on  this  or  on  the  left  fide  of  thcjAnio 
(Pliny),  Extant  in  Cicero’s  time,  but  in  Strabo’s 
day  only  a  village  ;  now  no  trace  of  it  remains, — An¬ 
other  fuppofed  Collatia  of  Apulia,  near  Mount  Gar- 
ganus,  beeaufe  Pliny  mentions  the  Collatini  in  Apulia, 
and  Frontinus  the  Ager  Collatinus . 

COLLATINA  porta,  a  gate  of  Rome,  at  the 
Collis  Hortuloium,  afterwards  called  Ptnciana,  from 
the  Pincii,  a  noble  family.  Its  name  Collatina  is  from 
Collatia ,  to  the  right  of  which  was  the  Via  Collatina, 
which  led  to  that  town. 

COLLIN  A,  a  gate  of  Rome  at  the  Collis  Ouiri- 
nalis  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  (Ovid)  j 
called  alfo  Solaria ,  beeaufe  the  Sabines  carried  their 
fait  through  it  (Tacitus).  Now  Solaro . 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  giving  or 
bellowing  of  a  benefice  on  a  clergyman  by  a  bifhop, 
who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage.  It  differs 
from  inftitution  in  this,  that  inftitution  is  performed 
by  the  bilhop,  upon  the  prefe ntation  of  another  ;  and 
collation  is  his  own  gift  or  prefentation  *,  and  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  common  prefentation,  as  it  is  the  giving 
of  the  church  to  the  perfon,  and  prefentation  is  the 
giving  or  offering  of  the  perfon  to  the  church.  But 
collation  fupplies  the  place  of  prefentation  and  infti- 
tution,  and  amounts  to  the  fame  as  inftitution  where 
the  bifhop  is  both  patron  and  ordinary.  Anciently  the 
right  of  prefentation  to  all  churches  was  in  the  bi¬ 
lhop  5  and  now  if  the  patron  negle&s  to  prefent  to  a 
church,  this  right  returns  to  the  bifhop  by  collation. 

If  the  bifhop  negledls  to  collate  within  fix  months  after 
the  eiapfe  of  the  patron,  then  the  archbifhop  hath  a 
right  to  do  it ;  and  if  the  archbifhop  neglc&s,  then  it 
devolves  to  the  king  5  the  one  as  fuperior,  to  fupply 
the  defe£ls  of  biffiops,  the  other  as  fupreme,  to  fupply 
all  defeSs  of  government. 

Collation,  in  common  law,  the  comparifon  or 
prefentation  of  a  copy  to  its  original,  to  fee  'whether 
or  not  it  be  conformable  \  or  the  report  or  a£l  of  the 
officer  who  made  the  comparifon.  A  collated  ’aft  is 
equivalent  to  its  original,  provided  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  were  prefent  at  the  collation. 

Collation,  in  Scots  Law,  that  right  which  an  heir 
lias  of  throwing  the  whole  heritable  and  moveable 
eftates  of  the  deceafed  into  one  mafs,  and  (haring  it 
equally  with  the  others  in  the  fame  degree  of  kindred, 
when  he  thinks  fuch  lhare  will  be  more  than  the  value 
of  the  heritage  to  which  he  had  an  exclufive  title. 

Collation  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Romanifts  for 
the  meal  or  repaft  made  on  a  fall  day,  in  lieu^of  a  {up¬ 
per.  Only  fruits  are  allowed  in  a  collation  :  F.  Lobi- 
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Collation  neau  obftrves,  that  anciently  there  was  not  allowed 
||  even  bread  in  the  collations  in  Lent,  nor  any  thing 
Xolleftor.  befides  a  few  comfits  and  dried  herbs  and  fruits  ;  which 
U  v  cuftom,  he  adds,  obtained  till  the  year  1513.  Cardi- 
nal  Humbert  obferves  farther,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  1 1  th  century  there  were  no  collations  at  all  allow¬ 
ed  in  the  Latin  church  in  the  time  of  Lent  ;  and 
that  the  cuftom  of  collations  was  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  who  themfelves  did  not  take  it  up  till  about 
the  1 1  th  century. 

Collation  is  alfo  popularly  ufed  for  a  repaft  be¬ 
tween  meals,  particularly  between  dinner  and  fupper. 
The  word  collation,  in  this  fenfe,  Du  Cange  derives 
from  collocutio ,  “  conference,1’  and  maintains,  that  ori¬ 
ginally  collation  was  only  a  conference,  or  convention 
on  fubje&s  of  piety,  held  on  faft  days  in  monafteries  ; 
but  that,  by  degrees,  the  cuftom  was  introduced  of 
bringing  in  a  few  refreftiments  ;  and  that  by  the  ex- 
ceffes  to  which  thofe  fober  repafts  were  at  length  car¬ 
ried,  the  name  of  the  abufe  was  retained,  but  that  of 
^the  thing  loft. 

COLL  ATION  of  Seals,  denotes  one  feal  feton  the  fame 
abel,  on  the  reverfe  of  another. 

COLLEAGUE,  a  partner  or  afibciate  in  the  fame 
office  or  magiftrature.  See  ADJUNCT. 

COLLECT,  Collection,  a  voluntary  gathering 
of  money,  for  fome  pious  or  charitable  purpofe.  Some 
fay,  the  name  colled,  or  colleBion,  was  ufed,  by  rea 
fon  thofe  gatherings  were  anciently  made  on  the  days 
of  colleBs,  and  in  colleBs,  i.  e.  in  affemblies  of  Chrifti- 
ans  ;  but,  more  probably,  quia  colligebatur  pecunia . 

Collect,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  tax,  or  impo- 
fition,  raifed  by  a  prince  for  any  pious  defign.  Thus, 
hiftories  fay,  that  in  1166,  the  king  of  England  com¬ 
ing  into  Normandy  appointed  a  collect  for  the  relief 
of  the  holy  land,  at  the  defire  and  after  the  example  of 
the  king  of  France.  See  Croisade. 

Collect,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  mafs  of  the  Romanifts,  denotes  a  prayer  accom¬ 
modated  to  any  particular  day,  occafion,  or  the  like, 
See  Liturgy  and  Mass. 

In  the  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each  office  are 
called  colleBs;  either  becaufe  the  prieft  fpeaks  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  affembly,  whofe  fentiments  and  de¬ 
fires  he  fums  up  by  the  word  or  emus ,  “  let  us  pray,” 
as  is  obferved  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  or,  becaufe  thofe 
prayers  are  offered  when  the  people  are  affembled  to¬ 
gether,  which  is  the  opinion  of  Pamelius  on  Tertul- 
lian. 

The  congregation  ilfelf  is  in  fome  ancient  authors 
called  colleB /  The  popes  Gelafius  and  Gregory  are 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  whoeftablifhed  colleBs .  De- 
fpence,  a  dodlor  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  has  an  exprefs 
treatife  on  colleBs ,  their  origin,  antiquity,  authors, 
&c. 

COLLECTIVE,  among  grammarians,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  noun  exprefling  a  multitude,  though  itfelf 
be  only  Angular  ;  as  an  army,  company,  troop,  &c.  cal¬ 
led  colleBive  nouns . 

COLLECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  a  perfon  who 
gets  or  brings  together  things  formerly  difperfed  and 
feparated.  Hence, 

Collector,  in  maf  er-  of  civil  polity,  is  a  perfon 
appointed  by  the  commiftioners  of  any  duty,  the  inha¬ 


bitants  of  a  parifh,  &c.  to  raife  or  gather  any  kind  of  Collector 
tax.  (I 

Collector,  among  botanifts,  one  who  gets  toge-  c°llege. 
ther  as  many  plants  as  he  can,  without  ftudying  botany 
in  a  fcientifieai  manner. 

COLLEGATORY,  in  the  Civil  Law,  a  perfon 
who  has  a  legacy  left  him  in  common  with  one  or  more 
other  perfons. 

COLLEGE,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  bodies  or  fo- 
cieties,  or  of  feveral  perfons  into  one  fociety. 

College,  among  the  Romans,  fervid  indifferently 
for  thofe  employed  in  the  offices  of  religion,  of  go¬ 
vernment,  the  liberal  and  even  mechanical  arts  and 
trades;  fo  that,  with  them,  the  word  fignified  what  we 
call  a  corporation  or  company. 

In  the  Roman  empire,  there  were  not  only  the  col¬ 
lege  of  augurs,  and  the  college  of  capitolini,  i.e,  of  thofe 
who  had  the  fuperintendance  of  the  capitoline  games  j 
but  alfo  colleges  of  artificers,  collegium  artifcum;  col¬ 
lege  of  carpenters,  fabricorum  or  fabrorum  tignariorum  ; 
of  potters,  fgulorutn ;  of  founders,  terariorum ;  the 
college  of  lockfmiths,  fabrorum  ferrariorum ;  of  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  army,  tignariorum ;  of  butchers,  lanio - 
rum  ;  of  dendrophori,  dendrophororum  ;  of  centonaries, 
centonariorum  ;  of  makers  of  military  cafques,  fagari - 
orum ;  of  tent- makers,  tabernaculariorum ;  of  bakers, 
piforum  ;  of  muficians,  tibicinum,  &c.  Plutarch  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  it  was  Numa  who  firft  divided  the  people 
into  colleges,  which  he  did  to  the  end  that  each  con- 
fulting  the  interefts  of  their  colleges,  whereby  they 
were  divided  from  the  citizens  of  the  other  colleges, 
they  might  not  enter  into  any  general  confpiracy  a- 
gainft  the  public  repofe. 

Each  of  thefe  colleges  had  diftinfl  meeting  places  or 
halls  ;  and  likewife,  in  imitation  of  the  ftate,  a  trea- 
fury  and  common  cheft,  a  regifter,  and  one  to  repre- 
fent  them,  upon  public  occafions,  and  a£ls  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Thefe  colleges  had  the  privilege  of  manumit¬ 
ting  flaves,  of  being  legates,  and  making  by-laws  for 
their  own  body,  provided  they  did  not  clafli  with  thofe 
of  the  government. 

There  are  various  colleges  on  foot  among  the  mo¬ 
derns,  founded  on  the  model  of  thofe  of  the  ancients. 

Such  are  the  three  colleges  of  the  empire,  viz. 

COLLEGE  ofEleBors ,  or  their  Deputies,  affembled  in 
the  diet  of  Ratifbon. 

COLLEGE  of  Princes;  the  body  of  princes,  or  their 
deputies  at  the  diet  of  Ratifbon. 

COLLEGE  of  Cities,  is,  in  like  manner,  the  body  of 
deputies  which  the  imperial  cities  fend  to  the  diet. 

COLLEGE  of  Cardinals,  or  the  Sacred  COLLEGE  ;  a 
body  compofed  of  the  three  orders  of  cardinals.  See 
Cardinals. 

College,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  public  place  endowed 
with  certain  revenues,  where  the  feveral  parts  of  learn¬ 
ing  are  taught. 

An  affemblage  of  feveral  of  thefe  colleges  confti- 
tutes  an  univerfity.  The  ere£lion  of  colleges  is  part  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  not  to  be  done  without  the 
king’s  licenfe. 

The  eftabliftiment  of  colleges  or  uni verfi ties  is  a 
remarkable  period  in  literary  hiftory.  The  fchools 
in  cathedrals  and  monafteries  confined  themfelves 
chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  grammar.  There  were  on- 
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•allege.  Iy  one  or  two  matters  employed  in  that  office.  But, 
-  -v-—"'  in  colleges,  profeffors  are  appointed  to  teach  all  the 
different  parts  of  fcience.  The  firft  obfcure  mention 
of  academical  degrees  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  (from 
which  the  other  univerfitjes  in  Europe  have  borrowed 
jnoft  of  their  cuftoms  and  inftitutions),  occurs  A.  D. 
12,1$ • 

COLLEGE  of  Civilians ,  commonly  called  DoBors  Com¬ 
mons  ;  a  college  founded  by  Dr  Harvey,  dean  of  the 
arches,  for  the  profeffors  of  the  civil  law  refiding  in 
London  j  where  ufually,  likewife,  refide  the  judge  of 
the  arches  court  of  Canterbury,  judge  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  of  the  prerogative  court,  &c.  with  other  civi¬ 
lians  ;  who  all  live,  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  in  a  col¬ 
legiate  manner,  commoning  together  ;  whence  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  DoBors  Commons .  Their  houfe  being 
confirmed  in  the  great  fire,  they  all  refided  at  Exeter- 
houfe  in  the  Strand  till  1672  j  when  their  former  houfe 
was  rebuilt,  at  their  own  expence,  in  a  very  fplendid 
manner.  To  this  college  belong  34  proftors,  who 
make  themfelves  parties  for  their  clients,  manage  their 
caufes,  &c. 

COLLEGE  of  Physicians ,  a  corporation  of  phyficians 
in  London,  who,  by  feveral  charters  and  a&s  of  par¬ 
liament  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  fucceffors,  have  cer¬ 
tain  privileges,  whereby  no  man,  though  a  graduate 
in  phyfic  of  any  univerfity,  may,  without  licenfe,  un¬ 
der  the  faid  college-feal,  pra&ife  phyfic  in  or  within 
feven  miles  of  London with  power  to  adminifter 
oaths,  fine  and  imprifon  offenders  in  that  and  feveral 
other  particulars  •,  to  fearch  the  apothecaries  fhops,  &c. 
in  and  about  London,  to  fee  if  their  drugs,  8tc.  be 
wholefome,  and  their  compofitions  according  to  the 
form  prefcribed  by  the  faid  college  in  their  difpenfa- 
tory.  By  the  faid  charter  they  are  alfo  freed  from  all 
troublefome  offices,  as  to  ferve  on  juries,  be  conftable, 
keep  watch,  provide  arms,  &c. 

The  fociety  had  anciently  a  college  in  Knight-rider-, 
ftreet,  the  gift  of  Dr  Linacre,  phyfician  to  King  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  Since  that  time  they  have  had  a  houfe  built 
them  by  the  famous  Dr  Harvey,  in  1652,  at  the  end 
of  Amen-corner,  which  he  endowed  with  his  whole  in¬ 
heritance  in  his  lifetime  •,  but  this  being  burnt  in  the 
great  fire  in  1666,  a  new  one  was  erefted  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  fellows,  in  Warwick-lane,  with  a  noble 
library,  given  partly  by  the  marquis  of  Dorchefter, 
and  partly  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne. 

Of  this  college  there  are  at  prefent  a  prefident,  four 
cenfors,  eight  ele&ors,  a  regifter,  and  a  treafurer  cho- 
fen  annually  in  October  •,  the  cenfors  have,  by  charter, 
power  to  furvey,  govern,  and  arreft,  all  phyficians,  or 
others  pra&ifing  phyfic,  in  or  within  feven  miles  of 
London,  and  to  fine,  amerce,  and  imprifon  them,  at 
difcretion.  The  number  of  fellows  was  anciently  thir¬ 
ty,  till  King  Charles  II.  increafed  their  number  to 
forty  ;  and  King  James  II.  giving  them  a  new  charter, 
allowed  the  number  of  fellows  to  be  enlarged  fo  as  not 
to  exceed  fourfcore  y  referving  to  himfelf  and  fuccef¬ 
fors  the  power  of  placing  and  difplacing  any  of  them 
for  the  future. 

The  college  is  not  very  rigorous  in  afferting  their 
privileges  •,  there  being  a  great  number  of  phyficians, 
fome  of  very  good  abilities,  who  pra&ife  in  London, 
&c.  without  their  licenfe,  and  are  connived  at  by  the 
college  ;  yet,  by  law,  if  any  perfon  not  exprefsly  al¬ 


lowed  to  pra6Ufe,  take  on  him  the  cure  of  any  difeafe,  College, 
and  the  patient  die  under  his  hand,  it  is  deemed  felo-  v~~ 
ny  in  the  pradtifer.  In  1696,  the  college  made  a  fub- 
fcription,  to  the  number  of  forty -two  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  to  fet  on  foot  a  difpenfatory  for  the  relief  of  the 
fick  poor:  fince  that  they  have  eredled  two  other  dif- 
penfatories. 

Edinburgh  COLLEGE  of  Physicians  was  eredled  on  the 
26th  November  1681.  The  defign  of  this  inftitution 
was,  to  prevent  the  abufes  daily  committed  by  foreign 
and  illiterate  impoftors,  quacks,  &c.  For  this  reafon, 
his  majefty,  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  granted  let¬ 
ters  patent  to  eredf  into  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
certain  phyficians  in  Edinburgh  and  their  fucceffors, 
by  the  title  of  “  the  Prefident  and  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians  at  Edinburgh,”  with  power  to  choofe  an¬ 
nually  a  council  of  feven,  on©  whereof  to  be  prefident : 
thefe  are  to  eledl  a  treafurer,  clerk,  and  other  officers ; 
to  have  a  common  feal  $  to  fue  and  be  fued  ;  to  make 
laws  for  promoting  the  art  of  phyfic,  and  regulating 
the  practice  thereof  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
town  of  Leith,  and  diftritts  of  the  Canongate,  Weft- 
port,  Pleafance,  and  Potterrow  :  through  all  which 
the  jurifdidtion  of  the  college  extends.  Throughout 
this  jurifdidlion,  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  pradtife  phy¬ 
fic,  without  a  warrant  from  the  college,  under  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  5I.  fterling  the  firft  month,  to  be  doubled 
monthly  afterwards  while  the  offence  is  continued  ; 
one-half  the  money  arifing  from  fueh  fines  to  go  to 
the  poor,  the  other  to  the  ufe  of  the  college.  They  are 
alfo  empowered  to  punilh  all  licentiates  in  phyfic  with¬ 
in  the  above-mentioned  bounds,  for  faults  committed 
againft  the  inftitutions  of  the  college  $  and  to  fine  them 
of  fums  not  exceeding  40s.  On  fucli  occafions,  how¬ 
ever,  they  mud  have  one  of  the  bailies  of  the  city  to 
fit  in  judgment  along  with  them,  otherwife  their  fen- 
tence  will  not  be  valid.  They  are  alfo  empowered  to 
fearch  and  infpedl  all  medicines  within  their  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  throw  out  into  the  ftreet  all  fuch  as  are  bad 
or  umvholefeme.  That  they  may  the  better  attend 
their  patients,  they  are  exempted  from  watching, 
warding,  and  ferving  on  juries.  They  are,  however, 
reftrained  from  erecting  fehools  for  teaching  the  art  of 
phyfic,  or  conferring  degrees  on  any  perfon  qualified 
for  the  office  of  a  phyfician  j  but  are  obliged  to  licenfe 
all  fuch  as  have  taken  their  degrees  in  any  other  uni¬ 
verfity,  and  to  admit  as  honorary  members  all  the  pro¬ 
feffors  of  phyfic  in  the  reft  of  the  univerfities  of  Scotland. 

Thefe  privileges  and  immunities  are  not,  however,  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  apothe- 
cary-furgeons,  in  their  pradtice  of  curing  wounds,  con- 
tufions,  fradlures,  and  other  external  operations. 

Edinburgh  COLLEGE  of  Surgeons.  This  is  but  a 
very  late  inftitution,  by  which  the  furgeons  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  are  incorporated  into  a  Royal  College,  and  au¬ 
thorized  to  carry  into  execution  a  fcheme  for  making 
provifion  for  their  widows  and  children,  &c.  They 
have  alfo  the  privilege  of  examining  and  licenfing,  if 
found  qualified,  all  pradlitioners  in  furgery  within  cer¬ 
tain  bounds. 

COLLEGE  of  Jufice ,  the  fupreme  civil  court  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  otherwife  called  Court  of  SeJJion,  or  of  Council  and 
SeJJion.  See  Law  Index. 

Sion  COLLEGE,  or  the  college  of  the  London  clergy, 
which  has  been  a  religious  houfe  time  out  of  mind, 
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'College,  forne times  under  the  denomination  of  a  priory,  fome- 
times  under  that  of  a  fpital  or  hofpital  :  at  its  diflolu- 
tion  under  31ft  Henry  VIII.  it  was  called  Elfin's  Sfn- 
ta /,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  a  mercer,  in  1329. 
At  prefent  it  is  a  compofition  of  both,  viz.  a  college 
for  the  clergy  of  London,  who  were  incorporated  in 
1630,  in  purfuance  to  the  will  of  Dr  White,  under 
the  name  of  the  P  ref  dent  and  Fellovos  of  Sion  College  ; 
and  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor  men  and  as  many  wo¬ 
men.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  are  the  preii- 
dent,  two  deans,  and  four  affiftants,  who  are  annually 
chofen  from  among  the  redlors  and  vicars  of  London  •, 
and  are  fubjedt  to  the  vifitation  of  the  bilhop.  They 
have  a  good  library,  built  and  Hocked  by  Mr  Simpfon, 
-and  furnilhed  by  feveral  other  benefadlors,  chiefly  for 
the  clergy  of  the  city,  without  excluding  other  ftudents 
on  certain  terms  $  and  a  hall,  with  chambers  for  ftu¬ 
dents,  generally  occupied  by  the  minifters  of  the 
neighbouring  parifhes. 

Gref  Jam  COLLEGE ,  or  COLLEGE  of  Philofophy  ;  a 
college  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  and  endowed 
with  the  revenue  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  One  moiety 
of  this  endowment  the  founder  bequeathed  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  and  their  fucceffors, 
in  truft,  that  they  fhould  find  four  able  perfons  to  read 
.within  the  college,  divinity,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and 
mufic  *,  who  are  chofen  by  a  committee  of  the  common 
council,  confiding  of  the  lord  mayor,  three  aldermen, 
and  eight  commoners,  and  allowed  each,  befides  lodg¬ 
ing,  50I.  per  annum.  The  other  moiety  he  left  to 
the  company  of  mercers,  to  find  three  more  able  per¬ 
fons,  chofen  by  a  committee  of  that  company,  confid¬ 
ing  of  the  mafter  and  three  wardens,  during  their  of¬ 
fice,  and  eight  of  the  court  of  affiftants,  to  read  law, 
phyfic,  and  rhetoric,  on  the  fame  terms  5  with  this  li¬ 
mitation,  that  the  feveral  ledturers  fhould  read  in  term- 
time,  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sundays  5  in  the 
morning  in  Latin,  in  the  afternoon  the  fame  in  Eng- 
lifh  •>  but  that  in  mufic  to  be  read  only  in  Englifh. 
By  8th  Geo.  III.  cap.  32.  the  building  appropriated 
to  this  college  was  taken  down,  and  the  excife  office 
eredted  in  its  room.  Each  of  the  profeflors  is  allowed 
50I.  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  the  apartments,  &c.  relin- 
quifhed  by  them  in  the  college,  and  is  permitted  to 
marry,  notwithstanding  the  reftridlion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Grelham’s  will.  The  lectures  are  now  read  in  a  room 
over  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  and  the  city  and  mercer’s 
company  are  required  to  provide  a  proper  place  for  this 
purpofe. 

In  this  college  formerly  met  the  Royal  Society,  that 
noble  academy,  inftituted  by  King  Charles  II.  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  throughout  the  world  for  their  improvements 
in  natural  knowledge.  See  their  hiftory  and  policy 
under  SOCIETY. 

COLLEGE  de Propaganda  Fide ,  was  founded  at  Rome 
in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.  and  enriched  with  ample  re¬ 
venues.  It  eonfifts  of  thirteen  cardinals,  two  priefts, 
and  a  fecretary  ;  and  was  defigned  for  the  propagation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Romifh  religion  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  funds  of  this  college  have  been  very 
confiderably  augmented  by  Urban  VIII.  and  many 
private  donations.  Miffionaries  are  fupplied  by  this 
inftitution,  together  with  a  variety  of  books  fuited  to 
their  feveral  appointments.  Seminaries  for  their  in- 


ftrudtion  are  fupported  by  it,  and  a  number  of  charita¬ 
ble  eft  abli  foments  connected  with  and  conducive  to  the 
main  objedl  of  its  inftitution. 

Another  college  of  the  fame  denomination  was  efta- 
bliftied  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1627,  in  confequence  of  the 
liberality  of  John  Baptift  Vile?,  a  Spanilh  nobleman. 
This  is  fet  apart  for  the  inftrudlion  of  thofe  who  are 
defigned  for  the  foreign  miffions.  It  was  at  firft  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  three  canons  of  the  patriarchal 
churches  5  but  ever  fince  the  year  1641  it  is  under  the 
fame  government  with  the  former  inftitution. 

COLLEGE  of  Heralds,  commonly  called  the  Herald's 
Office ;  a  corporation  founded  by  charter  of  King 
Richard  III.  who  granted  them  feveral  privileges,  as 
to  be  free  from  fubfidier,  tolls,  offices,  &c.  They  had 
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Collegiate, 


a  fecond  charter  from  King  Henry  VI.  j  and  a  houfe 


built  near  Dodlors  Commons,  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  was  given  them  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  which 
houfe  is  now  rebuilt. 

This  college  is  fubordinate  to  the  earl  marfhal  of 
England.  They  are  affiftants  to  him  in  his  court  of 
chivalry,  ufually  held  in  the  common  hall  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  where  they  fit  in  their  rich  coats  of  his  majef- 
ty’s  arms.  See  Herald. 

COLLEGE  of  Heralds  in  Scotland ,  eonfifts  of  Lyon 
king  at  arms,  fix  heralds,  and  fix  purfuivants,  and  a 
number  of  meffengers.  See  Lyon. 

COLLEGIANS,  Colllgiani,  Collegiants,  a 
religious  fedt  formed  among  the  Arminians  and  Ana- 
baptifts  in  Holland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century  \  fo  called  becaufe  of  their  colleges,  or 
meetings,  twice  every  week,  where  every  one,  females 
excepted,  has  the  fame  liberty  of  expounding  the 
Scripture,  praying,  &c.  They  are  faid  to  be  all  ei¬ 
ther  Arians  or  Socinians ;  they  never  communicate  in 
the  college,  but  meet  twice  a-year  from  all  parts  of 
Holland  at  Rbinfbergh,  whence  they  are  alfo  called 
Rhinjh  erg  hers,  a  village  two  miles  from  Leyden,  where 
they  communicate  together  }  admitting  every  one  that 
prefents  himfelf,  proi'effing  his  faith  in  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  refolntion  to  live  fuitably  to 
their  precepts  and  dodhrines,  without  regard  to  his  fedl 
or  opinion.  They  have  no  particular  minifters,  but 
each  officiates  as  he  is  difpofed.  They  never  baptize 
without  dipping. 

COLLEGIATE,  or  Collegial,  churches,  are 
thofe  which  have  no  biffiop’s  fee,  yet  have  the  ancient 
retinue  of  the  bifhop,  the  canons  and  prebends .  Such 
are  Weflminfter,  Rippon,  Windfor,  &c.  governed  by 
deans  and  chapters. 

Of  thefe  collegiate  churches  there  are  two  kinds  % 
fome  of  royal,  and  others  of  ecclefiaftieal  foundation  > 
each  of  them,  in  matters  of  divine  fervice,  regulated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cathedrals.  There  are 
even  fome  collegiate  churches  that  have  the  epifcopal 
rights.  Some  of  thefe  churches  were  anciently  abbeys, 
which  in  time  were  fecularized.  The  church  of  St 
Peter’s,  Weftminfter,  was  anciently  a  cathedral  \  but 
the  revenues  of  the  monaftery  being  by  adt  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  I  Elizabeth,  veiled  in  the  dean  and  chapter, 
it  commenced  a  collegiate  church.  In  feveral  caufes 
the  ftyling  it  cathedral,  inftead  of  collegiate  church  of 
Weftminfter,  has  occafioned  error  in  the  pleadings. 

COLLET, 
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COLLET,  among  jewellers,  denotes  the  horizontal 
face  or  plane  at  the  bottom  of  brilliants.  See  BRIL¬ 
LIANT. 

Collet,  in  glafs-making,  is  that  part  of  glafs  vef- 
fels  which  Hicks  to  the  iron  inftrument  wherewith  the 
metal  was  taken  out  of  the  melting-pot  :  thefe  are  af¬ 
terwards  ufed  for  making  green  glafs. 

COLLETICS,  in  Pharmacy,  denotes  much  the 
fame  with  Agglutinants  or  Vulneraries. 

COLLIER,  Jeremy,  a  learned  Englifh  ndnjuring 
divine,  born  in  1650,  and  educated  in  Caius  college 
Cambridge.  He  had  firff  the  fmall  re&ory  of  Amp- 
ton  near  St  Edmund’s  Bury  in  Suffolk,  which  in  fix 
years  he  refigned,  to  come  to  London,  in  1685, 
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ftudent  of  the  Temple  ;  but  not  relifhing  the  law, 
foon  abandoned  that  Hudy.  He  was  an  ingenious 
man,  and  author  of  feveral  curious  books.  His  hift 
remarkable  piece  was  publifhed  in  1 707,  ** 
concerning  the  ufe  of  reafon  in  propofitions,  the  evi¬ 
dence  whereof  depends  on  human  teffimony.”  In 
1702,  he  entered  into  the  controverfy  between  Mf 
Clark  and  Dr  Dodwell,  concerning  the  immortality 
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where  he  was  made  leflurer  of  Gray’s  Inn  ;  but  the 
Change  of  government  that  followed,  foon  rendered 
the  public  exercife  of  his  fun&ion  impra&icable.  He 
was  committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  againff  the 
revolution  ;  and  again,  for  carrying  on  a  correfpon- 
dence  which  that  change  of  events  made  treafonable  ; 
but  was  releafcd  both  times,  without  trial,  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  friends.  It  is  obfervable  that  he  carried 
his  fcruples  fo  far,  as  to  prefer  confinement  to  the  ta¬ 
cit  acknowledgment  of  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  court  by 
accepting  his  liberty  upon  bail.  Suitable  to  thefe 
principles,  he  next  adfed  a  very  extraordinary  part 
with  two  other  clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  at  the  execution  of  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Perkins  for  the  affaflination  plot;  by  giving  them 
folemn  abfolution,  and  by  impofition  of  hands.  Ab- 
fconding  for  which,  he  continued  under  an  outlawry 
to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1726.  Thefe  proceedings 
having  put  a  Hop  to  his  activity,  he  employed  his  re¬ 
tired  hours  rather  more  ufefully  in  literary  works. 
In  1698,  he  attempted  to  reform  our  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainments,  by  publiHiing  his  “  Short  view  of  the  im¬ 
morality  and  profanenefs  of  the  Engliffi  flage,”  which 
engaged  him  in  a  controverfy  with  the  wits  of  the  time  ; 
but  as  Mr  Collier  defended  his  cenfures  not  only  with 
wit,  but  with  learning  and  reafon,  it  is  allowed  that 
the  decorum  obferved,  for  the  moH  part,  by  fucceed* 
ing  dramatic  writers,  has  been  owing  to  his  animad- 
verfions.  He  next  undertook  a  tranflation  of  Mor- 
reri’s  great  HiHorical  and  Geographical  Dictionary  ; 
a  work  of  extraordinary  labour,  and  which  appeared 
in  4  vols.  folio.  After  this  he  publifhed  “  An  Eccle- 
fiaHical  HiHory  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  England,” 
in  2  vols.  folio  ;  which  is  allowed  to  be  written  with 
great  judgment,  and  even  with  impartiality.  He  was 
befides  engaged  in  feveral  controverlies,  which  his 
conduCt  and  Writings  gave  rife  to,  not  material  to  men¬ 
tion.  In  Queen  Anrte’s  reign,  Mr  Collier  was  tempt¬ 
ed,  by  offers  of  confiderable  preferment,  to  a  fubmif- 
fian  ;  but  as  he  was  a  nonjuror  upon  principle,  he  could 
not  be  brought  to  liHen  to  any  terms. 

Collier,  or  COallier.  See  Coallier. 
COLLIERY,  Coalery,  or  Coalliery.  See 
Coaler  y. 

COLLINS,  Anthony,  a  polemical  writer,  born 
at  HeHen  near  Hounflow  in  the  county  of  Middlefex 
in  1676,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  a  gentleman 
of  about  1500I.  a-year.  He  was  firH  bred  at  Eton 
college,  and  then  went  to  King’s-college  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Mr  Francis  Hare,  after¬ 
wards  biihop  of  Chichefter.  He  was  afterwards  a 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 


of  the  foul.  In  1713,  he  publifhed  his  difcourfe  011 
free-thinking,  which  made  a  prodigious  noife.  In 
1725,  he  retired  into  the  county  of  Effex,  and  a£Ud 
as  a  juHice  of  peace  and  deputy  lieutenant  for  the 
fame  county,  as  he  had  done  before  for  that  of  Mid¬ 
dlefex  and  liberty  of  WcHminfler.  The  fame  year, 
he  publiHied  a  “  Philofophical  Effay  concerning  hu¬ 
man  liberty.”  In  1718,  he  was  chofen  treafurer  of 
the  county  of  Effex  ;  and  this  office  he  difcharged 
with  great  honour.  In  1724,  he  publifhed  his  “  Hi¬ 
Horical  and  critical  Effay  on  the  39  Articles.”  Soon 
after,  he  publifhed  his  “  Difcourfe  of  the  Grounds  and 
reafons  of  the  ChriHian  religion  to  which  is  prefix¬ 
ed,  “  An  Apology  for  free  debate  and  liberty  of 
writing  ;  which  piece  was  immediately  attacked  by 
a  great  number  of  authors.  In  1726  appeared  his 
“  Scheme  of  literary  propheoy  confidered,  in  a  view  of 
the  controverfy  occafioned  by  a  late  book  entitled,  A 
difcourfe  of  the  grounds,”  8tc.  In  this  difcourfe  he 
mentions  a  MS.  differtation  of  his,  to  ffiow  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  oracles  to  be  a  forgery  made  in  the  times  of  the 
primitive  Chriflians,  who,  for  that  reafon,  were  call¬ 
ed  Sibylljis  by  the  Pagans  ;  but  it  never  appeared  in 
print.  His  Scheme  of  literary  Prophecy  was  replied  to 
by  feveral  writers  ;  and  particularly  by  Dr  John  Ro¬ 
gers,  in  his  “  Neceffity  of  divine  revelation  a  Her  ted.” 
In  anfwer  to  which  our  author  wrote,  44  A  letter  to  the 
Reverend  Dr  Rogers,  on  oceafion,”  &c.  His  health 
began  to  decline  (ome  years  before  his  death,  ar.d  he 
was  Very  much  affli&ed  with  the  Hone,  ohich  at  laft 
put  an  end  to  his  life  at  his  houfe  in  Harley  fquare  in 
1729.  He  was  interred  in  Oxford  chapel,  where  a 
monument  was  ere&ed  to  him,  with  an  epitaph  in  La¬ 
tin.  His  curious  library  was  open  to  all  men  of  letters, 
to  whom  he  readily  communicated  all  the  affiHance  in 
his  power  ;  lie  even  furniffitd  his  antagoniHs  with 
books  to  confute  himfelf,  and  directed  them  how  to  give 
their  arguments  all  the  force  of  which  they  were  capa¬ 
ble.  He  was  remarkably  averfe  to  all  indecency  and 
obfeenity  of  difcourfe  ;  and  was,  independent  of  his 
fcepticifm,  a  fincerely  good  man. 

COLLINS,  John,  an  eminent  accountant  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  in  1624,  and  bred  a  buokfeller  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  BeHdes  feveral  treatifes  on  pra&ica!  fubje&s, 
he  communicated  fome  curious  papers  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a&ions  :  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  many  other 
feientifical  publications  in  his  time.  He  died  in  1683  ; 
and  about  25  years  after,  all  his  papers  coming  into  the 
hands  of  the  learned  William  Jones,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  it 
appeared  that  Mr  Collins  held  a  conHant  correfpmd- 
ence  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathemati¬ 
cians  ;  and  that  many  of  the  late  difeoveries  in  physical 
knowledge,  if  not  a&ually  made  by  him,  were  yet 
brought  forth  bv  his  endeavours. 

Collins,  William ,  an  admirable  poet,  was  born 
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Collins,  at  Chichfcfter,  about  the  year  1724.  He  received  his 
-“■v*-"*-  claffical  education  at  Winchefter,  after  which  he  flu- 
died  at  New  college  in  Oxford,  was  admitted  a  com¬ 
moner  of  King’s  college  in  the  fame  univerfity,  and 
was  at  length  eledled  a  demy  of  Magdalene  college. 
While  at  Oxford,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  lludy  of 
poetry,  and  publifhed  his  Oriental  Eclogues;  after 
which  he  came  to  London.  He  was  naturally  pof- 
fefled  of  an  ear  for  all  the  varieties  of  harmony  and 
modulation  ;  his  heart  was  fufceptible  of  the  fined 
feelings  of  tendernefs  and  humanity,  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  carried  away  by  that  high  enthufiafm  which  gives 
to  imagination  its  ftronged  colouring;  and  he  was  at 
once  capable  of  foothing  the  ear  with  the  melody  of 
his  numbers,  of  influencing  the  paflions  by  the  force 
of  the  pathos,  and  of  gratifying  the  fancy  by  the  luxu- 
*  ry  of  defeription.  With  thefe  powers,  he  attempted 
lyric  poetry;  and  in  1746,  publiihed  his  Odes,  de- 
feriptive  and  allegorical ;  but  the  fale  of  this  work  be¬ 
ing  not  at  all  anfwerable  to  its  merit,  he  burnt  the 
remaining  copies  in  indignation.  Being  a  man  of 
a  liberal  fpirit  and  a  fmall  fortune,  his  pecuniary  re- 
fources  were  unhappily  foon  exhaufted  ;  and  his  life 
became  a  miferable  example  of  neceflity,  indolence, 
and  diflipation.  He  proje£led  books  which  he  was 
well  able  to  execute  ;  and  became  in  idea  an  hidorian, 
a  critic,  and  a  dramatic  poet  ;  but  wanted  the  means 
and  encouragement  to  carry  thefe  ideas  into,  execu¬ 
tion.  Day  fucceeded  day,  for  the  fupport  of  which 
he  had  made  no  provifion  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  fub- 
fift,  either  by  the  repeated  contributions  of  a  friend 
or  the  generofity  of  a  eafual  acquaintance.  His  fpi- 
rits  became  oppreffed,  and  he  funk  into  a  fullen  de- 
fpondence.  While  in  this  gloomy  date  of  mind,  his 
uncle  Colonel  Martin  died,  and  left  him  a  confiderable 
fortune.  But  this  came  too  late  for  enjoyment ;  he 
had  been  fo  long  haraffed  by  anxiety  and  didrefs  that 
he  fell  into  a  nervous  diforder,  which  at  length  re¬ 
duced  the  fined  under  (landing  to  the  mod  deplorable 
childifhnefs.  In  the  fird  dages  of  this  diforder  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  relieve  himfelf  by  travelling,  and  paffed 
into  France  ;  but  the  growing  malady  obliged  him  to 
return  ;  and  having  continued,  with  fhort  intervals,  in 
this  pitiable  date  till  the  year  1756,  he  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  fitter. 

The  following  eharadfer  of  the  poetry  of  Collins  is 
drawn  by  Mrs  Barbauld,  and  is  extra&ed  from  an 
eflay  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works  publiflied  in 
1797.  “  He  will  be  acknowledged  to  pofiefs  imagi¬ 

nation,  fweetnefs,  bold  and  figurative  language.  His 
numbers  dwell  on  the  ear,  and  eafily  fix  themfelves  in 
the  memory.  His  vein  of  fentiment  is  by  turns  ten¬ 
der  and  lofty,  always  tinged  with  a  degree  of  melan¬ 
choly,  but  not  p ode fiing  any  claim  to  originality.  His 
originality  confids  in  his  manner,  in  the  highly  figu¬ 
rative  garb  in  which  he  clothes  abdra$  ideas,  in  the 
felicity  of  his  expreflions,  and  his  (kill  in  embodying 
ideal  creations.  He  had  much  of  the  mydicifm  of 
poetry,  and  fometimes*  became  obfeure,  by  aiming  at 
impreflions  dronger  than  he  had  clear  and  well-de¬ 
fined  ideas  to  fupport.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged, 
and  with  life  had  he  enjoyed  that  eafe  which  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  undidurbed  exercife  of  the  faculties,  he 
would  probably  have  rifen  far  above  mod  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries’.’ 


COLLIMSON,  Peter,  an  eminent  naturalid  and  Collhifc*. 
antiquarian,  defeended  of  an  aheient  family,  was  born 
on  the  paternal  edate  called  Hugal  Ha//,  or  Height  of 
Hugo/,  near  Windermere  lake,  in  the  parifh  of  Stavely,. 
about  ten  miles  from  Kendal  in  Wedmoreland.  Whilft 
a  youth,  he  difeovered  his  attachment  to  natural  hidory. 

He  began  early  to  make  a  colledlion  of  dried  fpeci- 
mens  of  plants,  and  had  accefs  to  the  bed  gardens  at 
that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  be¬ 
came  early  acquainted  with  the  mod  eminent  natural- 
ids  of  his  time  ;  the  Drs  Derham,  Woodward,  Hale, 

Lloyd,  and  Sloane,  were  amongd  his  friends.  Among 
the  great  variety  of  articles  which  form  that  fuperb 
colle&ion,  now  (by  the  wife  difpofition  of  Sir  Hans 
and  the  munificence  of  parliament) .  the  Britidi  Mu«> 
feum,  fmall  was  the  number  of  thofe  with  whofe  hi¬ 
dory  Mr  Collinfon  was  not  well  acquainted  ;  he  being, 
one  of  thofe  few  who  vifited  Sir  Hans  at  all  times  fa¬ 
miliarly  ;  their  inclinations  and  purfuits  in  refpeft  to 
natural  hidory  being  the  fame,  a  firm  frienddiip  had 
early  been  edabliflied  between  them.  Peter  Collin- 
Ion  was  eledled  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
I2th  of  December  1728;  and  perhaps  was  one  of  the 
mod  diligent  and  ufeful  members,  not  only  in  fupply- 
ing  them  with  many  curious  obfervations  himfelf,  but 
in  promoting  and  preferving  a  mod  extenfive  corre- 
fpondence  with  learned  and  ingenious  foreigners  in  all 
countries  and  on  every  ufeful  fubjed.  Befides  his  at¬ 
tention  to  natural  hidory,  he  minuted  every  driking 
hint  that  occurred  either  in  reading  or  converfation  ^ 
and  from  this  fource  he  derived  much  information,  as 
there  were  very  few  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity 
who  were  not  of  his  acquaintance  at  home  ;  and  moft 
foreigners  of  eminence  in  natural  hidory,  or  in  arts  and 
fciences,  were  recommended  to  his  notice  and  friend¬ 
diip.  His  diligence  and  economy  of  time  were  fucbr 
that  though  he  never  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry,  he 
maintained  an  extenfive  correfpondence  with  great 
pun&uality  ;  acquainting  the  learned  and  ingenious  ia 
didant  parts  of  the  globe  with  the  difeoveries  and  im¬ 
provements  in  natural  hidory  in  this  country,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  like  information  from  the  mod  eminent 
perfons  in  almoft  every  other.  His  correfpondence 
with  the  ingenious  Cadwallader  Colden,  Efq.  of  New- 
York,  and  the  juttly  celebrated  Dr  Franklin  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  furnifh  indances  of  the  benefit  refulting  fioru 
his  attention  to  all  improvements.  The  latter  of  thefe 
gentlemen  communicated  his  fird  ettays  on  ele&ricity 
to  Mr  Collinfon,  in  a  feries  of  letters,  which  were  then 
publifhed,  and  have  been  reprinted  in  a  late  edition  of 
the  Dodlor’s  ingenious  difeoveries  and  improvements.. 
Perhaps,  in  fome  future  period,  the  account  procured 
of  the  management  of  fheep  in  Spain,  publiflied  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  May  and  June  1764,  may 
not.  be  eonfidered  among  the  lead  of  the  benefits  ac¬ 
cruing  from  his  extenfive  and  inquifitive  correfpon¬ 
dence.  His  converfation,  cheerful  and  ufefully  enter¬ 
taining,  rendered  his  acquaintance  much  defired  by 
thofe  who  had  a  relifh  for  natural  hidory,  or  were  du- 
dious  in  cultivating  rural  improvements ;  and  fecured 
him  the  intimate  friendfhip  of  fome  of  the  moll  emi¬ 
nent  perfonages  in  this  kingdom,  as  didinguidied  by 
their  tade  in  planting  and  horticulture,  as  by  their  rank, 
and  dignity.  He  was  the  fird  who  introduced  the 
great  variety  of  feeds  and  fhrubs  which  are  now  the 
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ollinfon  principal  ornaments  of  every  garden  ;  and  it  was  ow- 
]|  in g  to  his  indefatigable  induftry,  that  fo  many  perfons 
I  oily  b  as.  0f  firft  diftindlion  are  now  enabled  to  behold  groves 
tranfplanted  from  the  weftern  continent  flourifliing  as 
luxuriantly  in  their  feveral  domains  as  if  they  were 
already  become  indigenous  to  Britain.  He  had  fome 
correfpondents  in  almoft  every  nation  in  Europe,  fome 
in  Aha,  and  even  at  Pekin  ;  who  all  tranfmitted  to 
him  the  rnoft  valuable  feeds  they  could  collect,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  treafures  of  America.  The  great  Lin¬ 
naeus,  during  his  refidence  in  England,  contra&ed  an 
intimate  friendfhip  with  Mr  Collinfon,  which  was  re¬ 
ciprocally  increafed  by  a  multitude  of  good  offices,  and 
continued  to  the  lad.  Btfides  his  attachment  to  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  he  was  very  converfant  in  the  antiquities 
of  our  own  country,  having  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  April  7.  1737  3  and  he 
fupplied  them  often  with  many  curious  articles  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  obfervation,  refpeCting  both  our  own 
and  other  countries.  He  died  in  1768,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  many  materials  for  the  improvement  of  na¬ 
tural  hiftory. 

COLLINSONI  A.  See  Botany  Index. 
COLLIQU  AMENTUM,  in  Natural  Htfory,  an 
extreme  tranfparent  fluid  in  an  egg,  obfervable  after’ 
two  or  three  days  incubation,  containing  the  firft  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  chick.  It  is  included  in  one  of  its  own 
proper  membranes,  diftinft  from  the  albumen.  Har¬ 
vey  calls  it  the  oculus . 

COLLIQLJA  FION,  in  Chemijlry ,  is  applied  to 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  fubftances,  tending  to¬ 
wards  fufion.  See  Fusion. 

CoLLIQU  ATI  ON,  in  Phy/ic,  a  term  applied  to  the 
blood,  when  it  lofes  its  crafis  or  balfamlc  texture  ;  and 
to  the  folid  parts,  when  they  wafle  away  by  means  of 
the  animal  fluids  flowing  off  through  the  feveral  glands, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  the  fkin,  fafter  than  they 
ought  ;  which  occafions  fluxes  of  many  kinds,  but 
moftly  profufe,  greafy,  and  clammy  fweats. 

COLLIQUATIVE  FEVER,  in  Phy/ic,  a  fever  at¬ 
tended  with  a  diarrhoea,  or  with  profufe  fweats. 

COLLISION,  the  ftriking  of  one  hard  body 
againft  another  ;  or  the  friClion  or  percuflion  of  bodies 
moving  violently  with  different  dire&ions,  and  dafhing 
againft  each  other,  as  flint  and  fteel. 

COLLUM,  the  fame  with  Neck. 

COLLUSION,  in  Law ,  a  fecret  underflanding 
between  two  parties,  who  plead  or  proceed  fraudulently 
againft  each,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  perfon. 

COLLUTHIANS,  a  religious  fed  who  rofe  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  on  occafion  of 
the  indulgence  fhown  to  Arius  by  Alexander,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  Several  people  being  fcandahzed  at 
fo  much  condefcenfion ;  and,  among  the  reft,  Colluthus, 
a  prieft  of  the  fame  city,  he  hence  took  a  pretence  for 
holding  feparate  aflemblies,  and  by  degrees  proceeded 
to  the  ordination  of  priefts,  as  if  he  had  been  a  bifhop, 
pretending  a  neceflity  for  this  authority  in  order  to  op» 
pofe  Arius.  To  his  febifm  he  added  herefy,  teaching, 
that  God  did  not  create  the  wicked  ;  that  he  was  not 
author  of  the  evils  that  befal  men,  &c.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  by  a  council  held  at  Alexandria  by  Ofius,  in 
the  year  330. 

COLLYBUS  in  antiquity,  the  fame 

with  what  is  now  called  the  rate  of  exchange . 


COLLYRAi,,  or  Collyrides,  in  antiquity,  a  cer-  Collyra 
tain  ornament  of  hair,  worn  by  the  women  on  their  j| 
necks.  It  was  made  up  in  the  form  of  the  fmall  ^°*rnan* 
roundifh  cakes  called  xoAAvg**,  eollyree .  v 

COLLYRIDIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fe£t,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  4th  century,  denominated  from 
a  little  cake,  called  by  the  Greeks  jcoXXv^ita,  collyndiar 
which  they  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

This  fed,  it  feems,  confifted  chiefly  of  Arabian 
women,  who  out  of  an  extravagance  of  devotion  to 
the  Virgin,  met  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  to  cele¬ 
brate  a  folemn  feaft,  and  to  render  divine  honours  to 
Mary  as  to  a  goddefs,  eating  the  cake  which  they 
offered  in  her  name.  St  Epiphanius,  who  relates  the 
hiftory  of  this  fuperftitious  ceremony,  ridicules  it. 

They  fprung  up  in  oppofition  to  the  Antidico-Ma- 
RIANITES. 

COLLYRIUM,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  topical  remedy  for 
a  diforder  of  the  eyes,  defigned  to  cool  and  repel  hot 
ftiarp  humours. 

COLMAN,  George,  a  mifcellaneous  and  theatri¬ 
cal  writer,  was  born  at  Florence  about  the  year  1733. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Mr  Colman,  at  that  time  Britifli 
refident  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  of 
a  filter  of  the  countefs  of  Bath.  He  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  where 
Lloyd,  Churchill,  Bonnet,  Thornton,  and  fome  others 
who  became  afterwards  diftingnifhed  literary  charaders, 
were  among  his  intimate  companions.  While  at  fciiool 
he  appeared  in  the  charader  of  a'  poet,  having  addrefled 
a  copy  of  verfes  to  his  coufin  Lord  Pulteney,  which 
were  afterwards  publifhed  in  the  magazine  of  St  James. 

He  was  next  fent  to  Chrift  Church  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  gave  many  proofs  of  his  lively  genius,  unit¬ 
ing  with  Thornton  in  producing  a  weekly  periodical 
paper,  entitled  the  “  Connoilfeur,”  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  from  January  1754,  to  September  1756,  and 
afterwards  publifhed  in  4  vols.  i2mo.  Although  this 
work  met  not  with  an  equal  fiiare  of  approbation  with 
the  World,  the  Adventurer,  and  the  Rambler,  which 
made  their  appearance  much  about  the  fame  time,  yet 
it  may  with  juftice  be  affirmed,  that  fome  papers  of  it 
are  fuperior  to  any  which  thefe  performances  contain, 
for  a  ludicrous  delineation  of  the  current  manners, 
which  has  always  been  confidered  as  an  eflential  de¬ 
partment  of  every  periodical  work.  When  Mr  Col¬ 
man  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  he  left  the  college  and 
refided  in  London.  He  entered  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
in  proper  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ;  but  literary 
purfuits  were  much  more  confbnant  to  the  bent  of  his 
genius.  He  publifhed  in  1760  a  dramatic  piece  of 
great  humour,  called  Polly  Honeycomhe ,  which  wasfuc- 
cefsfully  a£ted  in  Drury-Lane  ;  and  the  following  year 
he  gave  the  world  his  comedy  of  the  Jealous  Wife, 
deemed  the  beft  which  had  for  many  years  appeared. 

By  the  demife  of  Lord  Bath  he  came  to  the  pofleflion 
of  a  handfome  fortune,  and  it  was  farther  augmented 
by  the  death  of  General  Pulteney,  in  1767.  He  fiill 
continued  to  write  for  the  ftage,  and  produced,  along 
with  Garrick,  that  excellent  comedy  called  the  Clan- 
deftine  Marriage.  He  alfo  tranflated  the  comedies  of 
Terence  into  a  kind  of  blank  verfe,  which  gained  him 
considerable  applaufe. 

He  foon  after  this  made  a  purchafe  of  Haymarket 
theatre  from  Mr  Samuel  Foote,  which  he  fupplied  with 
L  1  2  pieces 
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OoJman  pieces  either  original  or  tranflations,  and  fele&ed  the 
il  ableft  actors,  particularly  in  comedy.  To  a  tranftation 
Cologne.  made  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  he  prefixed  an 
ingenious  account  of  the  intention  of  its  author;  and 
added  importance  to  the  whole  work  by  many  critical 
notes.  The  Genius,  and  the  Gentleman,  were  other 
two  of  his  performances,  as  alfo  a  number  of  fmall 
pieces  of  the  humorous  kind.  His  underftanding  was 
much  impaired  by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  which  feized 
him  in  the  year  1789,  in  confequence  of  which  me¬ 
lancholy  event,  his  fon  was  intruded  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  theatre.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Auguft 
1794,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 

COLMAR,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  Up¬ 
per  Alface,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  has  great 
privileges,  and  the  Proteftants  have  liberty  of  con¬ 
ference.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Ill,  in  E.  Long. 
7.  27.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

COLMARS,  a  town  of  France  in  Provence,  and 
the  diocefe  of  Sens.  It  is  feated  near  the  Alps,  in  E. 
Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  44  7. 

COLMOGOROD,  a  town  of  the  empire  of  Ruflia, 
with  an  arehbiftiop’s  fee,  feated  in  an  ifland  formed  by 
the  river  Dwina,  in  E.  Long.  39.  42.  N.  Lat.  64.  14. 

COLNBROOK,  a  town  of  Buckinghamftiire  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Coin,  which  feparates 
this  county  from  Middlefex.  It  is  a  great  thorough¬ 
fare  on  the  weftern  road,  and  has  feveral  good  inns. 
W.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

COLNE,  a  town  of  Lancaftiire  in  England,  feated 
on  a  fmall  hill  near  the  confines  of  the  county.  W. 
Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  53.  50. 

COLOCHINA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Morea,  in 
Turkey  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  23.  22.  N.  Lat.  36.  32. 

COLOCYNTHIS,  in  Botany ,  a  fpecies  of  Cu- 
CUM1S. 

COLOCZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the 
Danube,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Bath,  with  an 
archbifhnp’s  fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1686, 
but  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Imperialifts.  '  E.  Long. 
18.  29.  N.  Lat.  46.  38. 

COLOGNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Padua,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  17.  27.  N.  Lat.  45. 
14- 

COLOGNE,  The  Archbishopric  or  Diocese 
of,  one  of  the  Rates  that  compofe  the  ele&oral  circle 
of  the  Rhine,  in  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  Gueldres,  on  the  weft  by 
that  of  Juliers,  on  the  foutb  by  the  archbiftiopric  of 
Cleves,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Berg,  from 
which  it  is  almoft  wholly  feparated  by  the  Rhine. 
This  country  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  which 
the  inhabitants  difpofe  of  by  embarking  it  on  the 
Rhine,  it  extending  above  feventy  miles  along  that 
river.  It  is  divided  into  the  Higher  and  Lower  Dio¬ 
cefe  :  the  Higher  Diocefe  contains  that  part  which  lies 
above  Cologne,  wherein  is  Bonne,  the  capital  town 
of  this  deflorate,  and  where  the  eleflor  refid'es ;  be- 
fides  which  there  are  Leichnich,  Andernacb,  Bruyl,, 
Zulich,  and  Kerpen.  The  Lower  Diocefe  is  on  the 
other  fide  of  Cologne*  and  contains  the  towns  of  Zonz, 
Neuys,  Heizarwart,  Kempen,  Rhynberg,  and  Alpen. 
The  city  of  Cologne  and  county  of  Meurs,  though 
within  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  do  not  belong  to  it ; 
£or  Cologne  is  a  free  city,  and  Meurs  belongs  to  the 
£ 


houfe  of  Naftau  Orange  ;  but  by  way  of  rccompenfe,  Cologne, 
the  eleflor  has  confiderable  dominions  in  Weftphalia, 
which  they  call  the  Domain.  It  contains  the  duchy  of 
Weftphalia,  and  the  county  of  liechli'nchufen.  This 
prelate  is  one  of  the  eltflors  of  the  empire,  and  holds 
alternately  with  that  of  Treves  the  fecond  or  third 
rank  in  the  defloral  college.  He  is  arch  chancellor 
of  the  empire  in  Italy,  which  dignity  was  very  im¬ 
portant  when  the  emperors  were  mafltrs  of  Italy,  but 
now  it  is  next  to  nothing.  When  the  emperors  were 
crowned  at  Aix-la  chapelle,  the  arebbifhop  of  Cologne 
performed  the  ceremony,  which  caufed  him  to  pretend 
to  the  fame  right  eliewhere  ;  but  he  vvas  oppofed  by 
the  arclibifhop  of  Mentz.  This  occafioned  an  order, 
that  they  fhould  each  of  them  have  that  honour  in 
his  own  diocefe,  but  if  it  was  done  el  few  here,  they 
(liould  perform  it  alternately.  The  arebbifhop  of  Co¬ 
logne  is  ele£led  by  the  chapter  in  that  city,  which  is 
the  moft  illuftrious  in  all  Germany.  They  are  all 
princes  or  counts,  except  eight  doctors,  who  have  no 
r  occafion  to  prove  their  nobility. 

Cologne,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  diocefe  of  that  name,  with  an  archbifhop’s 
fee,  and  a  famous  univerfity,  feated  on  the  river  Rhine, 
in  E.  Long.  7.  10.  N.  Lat.  50.  55.  In  the  times  of 
the  Romans,  this  city  was  called  Co/onia  Agrippina ,  and 
Ubiorum ,  becaufe  it  was  built  by  Agrippina,  the  wife 
of  Claudius  I.  and  mother  of  Nero  ;  and  becaufe  the 
Ubii  inhabited  this  country  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  In 
755  it  was  an  archbiftiopric,  and  in  1260  entered  into 
the  Hanfeatic  league,  which  has  now  no  exiftence.  The 
univerfity  was  eftabliftied  in  1388  by  Pope  Urban  VI. 

The  city  is  fortified  with  ftrong  walls,  flanked  with  83 
large  towers,  and  furrounded  with  three  ditches ;  but 
thefe  fortifications  being  executed  after  the  ancient 
manner,  could  make  but  a  poor  defence  at  prefent.  It 
lies  in  the  fliape  of  a  half-moon,  and  is  faid  to  have 
20  gates,  19  parifties,  17  monafteries,  and  365  churches 
and  chapels  ;  but  the  ftreets,  in  general,  are  dirty 
and  badly  paved,  the  windows  cf  the  houfes  eompofed 
of  fmall  bits  of  round  glafs,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
but  few  for  fo  large  a  place.  It  is  inhabited  moftly  by 
Papifts  ;  but  there  are  alfo  many  Proteflants,  who  re¬ 
pair  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mulheim,  in  the 
duchy  of  Berg,  for  public  worfhip.  Its  trade,  which 
is  confiderable,  efpecially  in  Rhenifli  wine,  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Proteflants,  and  carried  on  by  the 
Rhine.  The  ftiips  with  which  they  trade  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  are  of  a  particular  conftru&ion,  and  confiderable 
burden.  The  clergy  here  are  very  numerous,  and  have 
large  revenues.  That  of  the  archbiftiop  is  130,0001. 

Baron  Polnitz  fays,  that  though  Cologne  is  one  o£ 
the  greateft  cities,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  melancholy  in 
all  Europe  ;  there  being  nothing  to  be  feen  but  priefts, 
friars,  and  ftudents,  many  of  whom  beg  alms  with  a 
fong,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  ringing  of 
bells ;  that  there  are  very  few  families  of  quality  ;  that 
the  vulgar  are  very  clownifh ;  and  that  the  noblemen 
of  the  chapter  flay  no  longer  in  town  than  their  duty, 
obliges  them.  Mr  Wright,  in  his  Travels,  fays,  that 
the  women  go  veiled  ;  and  that  the  belt  gin  is  that 
diftilled  from  the  juniper  berries  which  grow  in  this 
neighbourhood.  This  city  is  perhaps  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  of  any  in  the  world  for  the  great  number  of 
precious  relics  it  contains,  of  which  the  Popifli  clergy, 
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Solo^ne.  no  doubt  ranke  their  advantage.  In  the  church  of  tor  refides  commonly  at  Bonn.  Cologne  furrendered  to  Cologne 
— - v— —  St  Urfula,  they  pretend  to  Ihovv  her  tomb,  and  the  the  French  in  1794.  ^  II 

bones  of  the  11,000  pretended  virgin  martyrs,  though  COLOGNE-Earth ,  a  kind  of  very  light  baftard  ochre, 

^hat  dory  is  entirely  owing  to  a  midaken  infcription.  of  a  deep  brown  colour. 

The  heads  of  fume  of  thefe  imaginary  martyrs  are  kept  COLOMBO,  ahandfome,  pleafant,  and  drong  town 
in  cafes  of  filver,  others  are  covered  with  duffs  of  gold,  of  Ada,  feated  on  the  eadern  fide  of  the  ifland  of 


and  fome  have  caps  of  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet.  Bre- 
vat  fays,  he  faw  between  4000  and  jooo  (kulls,  decked 
with  garlands  and  coronets,  ranged  on  (helves.  The 
canoneffes  of  St  Urfula,  who  mud  be  all  counteffes, 
have  a  handfome  income.  In  their  church  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  (how  three  of  the  thorns  of  our  Saviour’s 
crown,  and  one  of  the  veffels  which  contained  the 
water  that  lie  converted  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana.  In  the  church  of  St  Gereon  are  900  heads  of 
Mooridi  cavaliers,  faid  to  have  been  in  the  army  of 
Condantine  before  it  was  converted,  and  to  have  been 
beheaded  for  refufing  to  facrifice  to  idols.  Every 
one  of  the  heads  has  a  cap  of  fcarlet,  adorned  with 
pearls.  In  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  the 
three  wife  men  who  came  from  the  ead  to  vifit  our 
Saviour,  are  faid  to  be  interred.  They  lie  in  a  large 
purple  (hrine  fpangled  with  gold,  fet  upon  a  pedef- 
tal  of  brafs,  in  the  midd  of  a  fquare  maufoleum,  faced 
within  and  without  with  marble  and  jafper.  It  is 
opened  every  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  if  two  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  are  prefent,  when  the  kings 
or  wife  men  are  feen  lying  at  full  length,  with  their 
heads  bedecked  with  a  crown  of  gold  garnifhed  with 
precious  dones.  Their  names,  which  are  Gafper,  Mel- 
ckier ,  and  Ba'thafar,  are  in  purple  characters  on  a 
little  grate,  which  is  adorned  with  an  infinite  number 
of  large  rich  pearls  and  precious  dones,  particularly 
an  oriental  topaz  as  big  as  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  valued 
at  above  30,000  crowns.  Over  againft  them  are  fix 
large  branches  of  filver,  with  wax  candles,  which  burn 
night  and  day.  The  bones  of  thefe  men,  we  are  told, 
•were  brought  to  Condantinople  by  Helena  mother  to 
Condantine,  from  thence  to  Milan  by  Eudorpius 
biftiup  of  that  fee,  and  afterwards  hither  by  Archbifhop 
Rainold.  In  the  Jefuits  college  are  the  portraits  of 
the  fird  13  generals  of  that  order,  with  Ignatius  Lo¬ 
yola  at  their  head  ;  and  in  the  church,  which  is  the 
fined  in  Cologne,  are  many  rich  datues,  with  an  ama¬ 
zing  quantity  of  fine  filver  plate  ;  and  the  utenfils  for 
mafs  are  all  of  gold  enriched  with  precious  dones.  In 
the  Cordeliers  church,  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Duns 
Scotus,  furnamed  DoBor  Subtilis ,  with  this  epitaph, 

“  Scotia  me  genuit,  Anglia  me  fufcepit,  Gallia  me 
docuit,  Colognia  me  tenet.”  Cologne  is  a  free  impe¬ 
rial  city,  and  as  fuch  has  a  feat  and  voice  at  the  diets 
of  the  empire,  and  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  In 
thofe  of  the  empire,  it  has  the  fird  place  on  the  Rhe- 
ni(h  bench.  Towards  the  defence  of  the  empire,  its 
affeffment  is  825  florins;  and  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  chamber-court,  405  rix-dollars  724.  kruitzers, 
each  term.  Its  militia  confids  of  four  companies  of 
foot,  who  keep  guard  at  the  gates.  It  is  governed 
by  its  own  fenate,  in  refpeft  to  civil  matters  and 
caufes  ;  but  the  criminal  jurifdiftion  belongs  to  the 
elector  and  his  chapter  ;  and  fo  jealous  are  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  him,  that  they  will  not  permit  him  to  day 
in  the  city  above  three  days  at  a  time,  nor  to  come 
into  it  with  a  large  retinue..  For  this  reafon  the  elec- 


Ceylon  in  the  Ead  Indies.  It  was  built  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  1638  ;  and  in  16 j 8  they  were  driven  from 
it  by  the  natives,  aflided  by  the  Dutch,  who  are  now 
in  poffeflion  of  it.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  The  natives  live  in 
the  old  town,  without  the  walls  of  the  new  ;  the  dreets 
of  this  lad  are  wide  and  fpacious  ;  and  the  buildings 
are  in  the  modern  tade,  particularly  the  governor’s 
houfe,  which  is  a  handfome  dfuflure.  E.  Long*-  80.  25. 
N.  Lat.  7.  10. 

COLOMEY,  or  Colomia,  a  town  of  Poland  in 
Red  Rudia,  feated  on  the  river  Pruth,  in  E.  Long.  25. 
9.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

COLOMNA,  Fabio,  a  very  learned  botanid,  born 
at  Naples  about  the  year  1567.  He  became  lkilled 
in  the  languages,  in  mufic,  defigning,  painting,  and 
the  mathematics  ;  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  He  wrote,  1.  tovToficc.ruv*;,  feu  Plante- 
rum  aliquot  (ac  pifcium)  hidoria.  2.  Minus  cogni- 
tarum  rariorumque  dirpium  f Kfgurts  ;  itemque  de  aqua- 
tilibus,  aliifque  nonnullis  animalibus,  libellus ;  and 
other  works. 

COLON,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fird  and  mod  confider- 
able  of  the  large  intedines.  See  Anatomy,  N°  J94. 

Colon,  in  Grammar ,  a  point  or  chara&er  formed 
thus  [:],  ferving  to  mark  a  paufe,  and  to  divide  the 
members  of  a  period.  See  Pointing  ;  fee  alfo  Pe¬ 
riod,  Comma,  and  Semicolon.  Grammarians  gene¬ 
rally  aflign  the  ufe  of  a  colon  to  be,  to  mark  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  period  ;  or  to  conclude  a  fenfe  lefs  perfect  than 
the  dot  or  period  but,  a  fenfe  lefs  pcrfedl  than  the 
period,  is  an  expreflion  extremely  vague  and  indeter¬ 
minate.  See  Period. 

Others  fay,  a  colon  is  to  be  ufed  when  the  fenfe  is 
perfeft,  but  the  fentence  not  concluded  j  but  neither 
is  this  over  clear  and  exprefs. 

A  late  author,  in  a  ingenious  difcourfe,  De  ratione 
interpungendi,  marks  the  office  of  the  colon,  and  where¬ 
in  it  differs  from  the  femicolon,  &c.  more  precifely. 
A  colon,  on  his  principles,  ferves  to  didinguilh  thofe 
conjunct  members  of  a  fentence,  which  are  capable  of 
being  divided  into  other  members  ;  whereof  one,  at 
lead,  is  conjunfL  Thus,  in  the  fentence,  As  we  can¬ 
not  difcern  the  Jhadow  moving  along  the  dial -plate, fo  the 
advances  we  make  in  knowledge  are  only  perceived  by 
the  dijlance  gone  over ;  the  two  members  being  both 
fimple,  are  only  feparated  by  a  comma.  In  this,  As 
we  perceive  the  Jhadow  to  have  moved ,  but  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  it  moving ;  fo  our  advances  in  underloading,  in 
that  they  confft  of  fuch  minute  feps,  are  only  perceivable 
by  the  dijlance  ; — the  fentence  being  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  thofe  conjunft  ones,  fince  they  include 
others;  we  feparate  the  former  by  a  femicolon,  and 
the  latter  by  commas.  But  in  this,  As  we  perceive 
the  Jhadow  to  have  moved  along  the  dial,  but  did  not 
perceive  it  moving  ;  and  it  appears  the  grafs  has  grown, 
though  nobody  ever  faw  it  grow  :  fo  the  advances  we 
make  in  knowledge ,  as  they  confft  of  fuch  minute  feps ^ 
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•Colon  are  only  perceivable  by  the  dijlance—ihe  advancement 
II  in  knowledge  is  compared  to  the  motion  of  a  fliadow, 
Tra'Tna  anc*  ^ie  SroWt^  °f  gra&  >  which  comparifon  divides  the 
-~r-  _n,i'  fentence  into  two  principal  parts:  but  fince  whatisfaid 
of  the  movement  of  the  ffiadow,  and  likewife  of  the 
growth  ©f  grafs,  contains  two  fimple  members,  they  are 
to  be  fe  para  ted  by  a  femicolon  ;  confequently  a  higher 
pointing  is  required  to  feparate  them  from  the  other 
part  of  the  fentence,  which  they  are  oppofed  to:  and 
this  is  a  colon.  See  PUNCTUATION. 

COLONEL,  in  military  matters,  the  commander 
in  chief  of  a  regiment,  whether  horfe,  foot,  or  dra¬ 
goons. 

Skinner  derives  the  word  from  colony,  being  of 
opinion,  the  chiefs  of  colonies,  called  coloniales ,  might 
give  the  name  to  chiefs  of  forces.  In  the  French  and 
Spanifh  armies,  colonel  is  confined  to  the  infantry  and 
dragoons:  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  of 
horfe  they  ufually  call  tnejlre  de  camp.  Formerly,  in- 
~itead  of  colonel,  the  French  ufid  the  word  coronel : 
and  this  old  fpeliing  comes  nearer  to  our  common  way 
of  pronouncing  the  word  colonel . 

A  colonel  may  lay  any  officer  of  his  regiment  in 
arret!,  but  mud  acquaint  the  general  with  it  ;  he  is 
not  allowed  a  guard,  only  a  fentry  from  the  quarter- 
guard. 

COLONEL-Lieutenant ,  he  who  commands  a  regiment 
of  guards,  whereof  the  king,  prince,  or  other  perfon  of 
the  firft  eminence,  is  colonel.  Thefe  colonel-lieute¬ 
nants  have  always  a  colonel’s  commiffion,  and  are  ufu¬ 
ally  general  officers. 

Lieutenant  COLONEL ,  the  fecond  officer  in  a  regi¬ 
ment,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  captains,  and  commands 
in  the  abfence  of  the  colonel. 

COLONI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
Lrinobantes,  a  little  above  Camelodunum.  Now  Col- 
chedcr  in  EfTex,  according  to  Camden,  who  fuppofes  it 
to  take  its  name  from  the  river  Colne,  and  not  that  it 
was  a  colony  ;  though  others  think  Antonine’s  didance 
agrees  with  Sudbury. 

COLONIA  Equejlris ,  an  ancient  and  noble  colony  on 
the  Lacus  Lemanus.  It  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
Julius  Csefar,  who  fettled  there  Equites  Limatenei ;  and 
to  this  Lucan  is  thought  to  refer.  By  the  Itinerary  it 
is  fuppofed  to  have  dood  between  Laufanne  and  Gene¬ 
va,  1  2  miles  from  the  lad  place  by  Peutinger’s  map, 
which  direfls  to  Nyon,  placed  in  Cavo  Lemano,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lucan’s  expreffion,  that  is,  a  bay  or  cove  of 
the  lake.  Its  ancient  name  was  Noviodunum ,  (Notitia 
Galliae)  :  hence  its  modern  name. 

COLONIA  Metalhna ,  or  Metallinenjis ,  a  town  of  Lu- 
fitania,- fituated  on  the  right  or  wed  fide  of  the  Anas, 
or  Guadiana  ;  but  now  on  the  left  or  ead  fide,  from 
the  river’s  (hiding  its  bed  or  channel,  and  called  Me- 
delin,  a  town  in  Edrcmadura.  W.  Long.  6.  12.  Lat. 
38*  45* 

COLONIA  Monnorum ,  a  town  in  Belgica,  thought 
to  be  Tarvenna,  the  capital  of  the  Morini.  Now 
Terrouen,  a  town  of  Artois.  E.  Long.  2.  15.  Lat. 

37-  $<>• 

COLONIA  Norben/is ,  or  Norba  Cafarea ,  a  town  of 
L n(i Lanin,  to  the  fouth  of  Trajan’s  bridge  on  the  Ta- 
gu^.  Now  Alcantara,  in  Edremadura.  W.  Long. 

;7* I0*  N-  Lnt*  59*  ,0* 

COLONIA  Trajana ,  (Antonine,  Peutinger)  )  a  town 


of  Belgica,  furnamed  alfo  Ulpia,  (Antonine);  and  ColonU 
Tricejima ,  from  being  the  dation  of  the  thirtieth  le-  IVajana 
gion,  (Ammian).  Now  Kellen,  a  village  of  the  duchy  II 
of  Cleves,  a  mile  from  the  Rhine. 

COLONIA  Valentia ,  (Ptolemy,  Livy);  a  town  of 
the  Hither  Spain,  on  the  Turias  ;  dedroyed  by  Pom- 
pey,  (Sallud)  ;  redored  by  Julius  Caefar.  Still  called 
Valencia,  on  the  river  Guadalaviar,  in  Valencia.  W. 

Long*  35*  Lat*  39*  20* 

COLONNA,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  18  miles  ead  ward  of  that  city.  E.  Long.  12. 

56.  N.  Lat.  41.  55. 

Colonna,  Pompey,  cardinal  archbifhop  of  Mont¬ 
real  in  Sicily,  and  biffiop  of  a  very  great  number  of 
places,  made  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  world.  He 
was  equally  qualified  to  wear  the  cardinal’s  hat  and 
the  helmet,  and  experienced  more  than  once  the  re- 
verfes  of  fortune.  Julius  II.  removed  him  from  all 
his  dignities;  but  Leo  I.  redored  him,  created  him 
cardinal,  and  fent  him  on  feveral  embaffies.  Cle¬ 
ment  VII.  diveded  him  of  the  purple,  and  again  re¬ 
dored  him  to  it.  It  was  pretended  he  was  obliged  to 
him  for  his  exaltation  to  the  papal  throne.  The  pope 
refufing  him  fome  requed,  he  reproached  him,  faying, 

“  That  it  was  by  his  intered  he  had  arrived  at  his 
dignity.”  The  pope  replied,  “  It  is  true,  bu!  let  me 
be  pope,  and  do  not  endeavour  to  be  fo  yourfelf ;  for 
by  a&ing  as  you  do,  you  endeavour  to  difpodefs  me 
of  that  you  have  raifed  me  to.”  He  died  viceroy  of 
Naples  in  1*532.  He  wrote  fome  poems  in  praife  of 
Ifabella  Filamarini,  in  which  he  proteds  the  chadity 
of  his  widies.  He  wrote  another  work,  De  laudibus 
mulierum. 

COLONNADE,  in  ArchiteBure ,  aperidyle  of  a 
circular  figure  ;  or  a  feries  of  columns  difpofed  in  a 
circle,  and  infulated  within  fide. 

A  Polyjlyle  COLONNADE ,  is  that  whofe  numbers  of 
columns  are  too  great  to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a 
fingle  view.  Such  is  the  colonnade  of  the  palace  of 
St  Peter’s  at  Rome,  confiding  of  284  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  each  above  four  feet  and  a  half  diameter, 
all  in  Tiburtine  marble. 

COLONOS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  eminence 
near  Athens,  whither  Oedipus,  after  his  haniffiment 
from  Thebes,  is  faid  to  have  retired  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  Sophocles  calls  the  tragedy  on  the  fubje<5t  OedipuS 
Coloneus.  A  place  facred  to  Neptune,  and  where 
dood  an  equedrian  datue  nf  him.  Here  alfo  dood 
Timon’s  tower  ;  who,  for  his  love  of  folitude,  and  ha¬ 
tred  to  mankind,  was  called  Mifanthropos,  (Paufa- 
nias). 

COLONS  AY,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Wedern 
Iflands  belonging  to  Scotland.  It  comprehends  that 
of  Oronfay,  from  which  it  is  only  feparated  in  time  of 
flood,  and  both  belong  to  the  fame  proprietor,  viz. 

Mr  M‘Neil.  See  Oronsay. 

COLONUS,  a  hufbandman  or  villager,  who  was 
bound  to  pay  yearly  a  certain  tribute,  or  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  to  plough  fome  part  of  the  lord’s 
land  ;  and  from  hence  comes  the  word  clown,  who  is 
called  by  the  Dutch,  boor . 

COLONY,  a  company  of  people  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  a  remote  province  in  order  to  cultivate  and  inha¬ 
bit  it. 

We  may  didinguifh  three  kinds  of  colonies.  Fird, 
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Colony,  thofe  fervlng  to  eafe  or  difcharge  the  inhabitants  of  a 

— v— ^  country,  where  the  people  are  become  too  nume¬ 
rous,  fo  that  they  cannot  any  longer  conveniently  fub- 
fift. 

The  fecond  are  thofe  eftabliffied'  by  victorious  prin¬ 
ces  and  people,  In  the  middle  of  vanquifhed  nations,  to 
keep  them  in  awe  and  obedience.  ^ 

The  third  may  be  called  colonies  of  commerce ;  be- 
caufe,  in  effect,  it  is  trade  that  is  the  foie  occafion  and 
objeCt  thereof. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  firft  kind  of  colonies  that, 
fome  ages  after  the  deluge,  the  eaft  firft,  and  fuceef- 
fively  all  the  other  parts  of  the  earth,  became  inha¬ 
bited  and  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  and  Grecian  colonies,  fo  famous  in  ancient  hi- 
ilory,  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  for  the  eftablilhment 
of  fuc h  colonies,  that,  during  the  declenfion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  thofe  torrents  of  barbarous  nations,  iffuing,  for 
the  generality,  out  of  the  north,  overran  the  Gauls, 
Italy,  and  the  other  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  and, 
after  feveral  bloody  battles,  divided  it  with  the  ancient 
inhabitants. 

For  the  fecond  kind  of  colonies,  the  Romans  ufed 
them  more  than  any  other  people  y  and  that  to  fecure 
the  conquefls  they  had  made  from  the  weft  to  the 
eaft.  It  is  well  known  how  many  cities,  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  even  England,  value  themfelves 
on  their  having  been  of  the  number  of  Roman  colo¬ 
nies. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  colonies  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  :  thofe  fent  by  the  fenate  ;  and  the  military  ones, 
eonfi  fting  of  old  foldiers,  broken  and  di fabled  with  the 
fatigues  of  war,  who  were  thus  provided  with  lands 
as  the  reward  of  their  fervices.  See  BENEFICE.  The 
colonies  fent  by  the  fenate  were  either  Roman  or  La¬ 
tin,  i.  e.  compofed  either  of  Roman  citizens  or  Latins. 
The  colonise  Latinse  were  fuch  as  enjoyed  the  Jus  La - 
til ;  faid  to  confift  in  thofe  two  things;  one,  that 
whoever  was  edile  or  praetor  in  a  town  of  Latium,  be¬ 
came  for  that  reafon  a  Roman  citizen  ;  the  other,  that 
the  Latins  were  fubjeCt  to  the  edicts  of  their  own  and 
not  to  thofe  of  the  Roman  magiflrates  :  in  the  year  of 
the  city  fix  hundred  and  fixty-two,  after  the  Social 
war,  the  city  was  granted  to  all  Latium,  by  the  lex 
Julia .  The  colonise  Romance,  were  fuch  as  had  the 
jus  Romanum,  but  not  in  its  full  extent  ;  namely,  in 
the  right  of  fuffrage,  putting  up  for  honours,  magiftra- 
cies,  command  in  the  army,  &c. ;  but  the  jus  Quiri- 
tum  only,  or  private  right  ;  as  right  of  liberty,  of 
gentility,  or  dignity  of  family,  facriflce,  marriage,  &c. 
For  it  was  long  a  rule,  never  to  grant  the  liberty  of 
the  city  in  full  to  colonies  ;  nor  is  there  any  inftance 
to  the  contrary,  till  after  the  Social  war,  in  the  year 
of  the  city  fix  hundred  and  fixty-two.  According  to 
Ulpian  (1.  1.  D.  dc  Cenf ),  there  were  other  colonies, 
which  had  little  more  than  the  name,  only  enjoying 
what  they  called  jus  Italicum ,  i.  e.  they  were  free  from 
the  tributes  and  taxes  paid  by  the  provinces.  Such 
were  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  Berytus,  Heliopolis,  Pal¬ 
myra,  & c.  M.  Vaillant  has  filled  a  volume  in  folio 
with  medals  ftruck  by  the  feveral  colonies,  in  honour 
of  the  emperors  who  founded  them.  The  ordinary 
fymbol  they  engraved  on  their  medals,  was  either  an 
eagle  ;  as  when  the  veteran  legions  were  diftributed  in 
the  colonies :  or  a  labourer,  holding  a  plough  drawn 
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by  a  pair  of  oxen  ;  as  when  the  colony  eonfi  fled  of  or-  Colory, 
dinary  inhabitants.  On  all  the  medals  are  feen  the  y~- 
names  of  the  decemviri,  who  held  the  fame  rank  and 
had  the  fame  authority  there  as  the  confuls  had  at 
Rome. 

Laftly,  the  colonies  of  commerce  are  thofe  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  Englifh,  French,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe, 
and  other  nations,  within  thefe  two  laft  centuries,  and 
which  they  continue  Hill  to  eftablifli,  in  feveral  parts 
of  Alia,  Africa,  and  America  :  either  to  keep  up  a 
regular  commerce  with  the  natives,  or  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  by  planting  fugar- canes,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
other  commodities.  The  principal  of  this  kind  of  co¬ 
lonies  are  in  the  one  and  the  other  America,  north¬ 
ern  and  fouthern  ;  particularly  Peru,  Mexico,  Canada, 

(lately  Virginia,  New  England,  Carolina),  la  Loui- 
fiana,  l’Acadia,  Hudfon’s  Lay,  the  Antilles  iflands, 
Jamaica,  Domingo,  and  the  other  illands. — In  Africa, 
Madagafcar,  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Verd,  and  its 
iflands,  and  all  thofe  vafi  coafts  extending  thence  as  far 
as  to  the  Red  fea.  Laftly,  in  Afia,  the  famous  Batavia 
of  the  Dutch  ;  Goa,  Diu,  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  and  fome 
other  lefs  confiderable  places  of  the  Englifh,  French^, 
and  Danes. 

The  pra&ice  of  fettling  commercial  colonies  in  di- 
ftant  countries  hath  been  adopted  by  the  wifeft  nations 
of  antiquity,  who  adled  fyftematically  upon  maxima 
of  found  policy.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Chinefe,  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  the  commercial  Hates  of  Greece,  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  and  even  the  Romans  ;  for  though  the  colonies 
of  the  latter  were  chiefly  military,  it  could  eafily  be 
fhown  that  they  were  likewife  made  ufe  of  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  trade.  The  favage  nations  who  ruined  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  fought  nothing  but  to  extirpate  or  hold  in 
vaffalage  thofe  whom  they  overcame  ;  and  therefore, 
whenever  princes  enlarged  their  dominions  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  their  neighbours,  they  bad  recourfe  to  ftrong 
forts  and  garrifons  to  keep  the  conquered  in  awe. 

For  this  they  have  been  blamed  by  the  famous  Maehi- 
avel,  who  labours  to  fhow,  that  the  fettling  of  colonies 
would  have  been  a  cheaper  and  better  method  of  brid¬ 
ling  conquered  countries,  than  building  fortreffes  in 
them.  John  de  Witt,  who  was  one  of  the  ableft  and 
beft  ftatefmen  that  ever  appeared,  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mended  colonies  ;  as  affording  a  refuge  to  fuch  as  had 
been  unfortunate  in  trade  ;  as  opening  a  field  for  fuch 
men  to  exert  their  abilities,  as  through  want  of  inte- 
reft  could  not  raife  themfelves  in  their  own  country  y 
and  as  a  fupplement  to  hofpitals  and  other  charitable 
foundations,  which  he  thought  in  time  might  come  to 
be  overcharged.  Some,  however,  have  ridiculed  the 
fuppofed  advantages  of  colonies,  and  afferted  that  they 
mull  always  do  mifehief  by  depopulating  the  mother- 
country. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Britilh  colonies  undoubtedly 
fhows,  that  when  eolonifts  become  numerous  and  opu¬ 
lent,  it  is  very  difficult  to  retain  them  in  proper  fub- 
je&ion  to  the  parent  ftate.  It  becomes  then  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  very  eafily  anfwered,  how  far  they  are  entit¬ 
led  to  the  rights  they  had  as  inhabitants  of  the  mother- 
country,  or  how  far  they  are  bound  by  its  laws  ?  On 
this  fubjeCt  Mr  Blackftone  hath  the  following  obferva- 
tions. 

“  Plantations,  or  colonies  In  diftant  countries,  are 
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either  fuch  where  the  lands  are  claimed  by  right  of 
occupancy  only,  by  finding  them  defert  and  unculti¬ 
vated,  and  peopling  them  from  the  mother-country  ; 
or  where,  when  already  cultivated,  they  have  either 
been  gained  by  conqueft,  or  ceded  to  us  by  treaties. 
And  both  the  rights  are  founded  upon  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  at  leaf!  on  that  of  nations.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  thefe  two  fpecies  of  colonies  with 
refpeft  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound*  For  it 
hath  been  held,  that  if  an  uninhabited  (Country  be  dif- 
covered  and  planted  by  Englifh  fubje&s,  all  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  laws  then  in  being,  which  are  the  birthright  of 
every  fubjefl,  are  immediately  there  in  force.  But 
this  muft  be  underflood  With  many  and  very  great  re- 
'ftri&ions.  Such  colonifls  carry  with  them  only  fo 
much  of  the  Englifh  law  as  is  applicable  to  their  own 
‘fituation,  and  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony  ;  fuch, 
for  inflance,  as  the  general  rules  of  inheritance,  and  of 
prote&ion  from  perfonal  injuries.  I  he  artificial  re¬ 
finements  and  diflin&ions  incident  to  the  property  ot  a 
great  and  commercial  people,  the  laws  of  policy  and 
revenue  (fuch  efpecially  as  are  enforced  by  penalties), 
the  mode  of  maintenance  for  the  eflablifhed  clergy,  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  fpiritual  courts,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
provifions,  are  neither  neceffary  nor  convenient  for 
them,  and  therefore  are  not  in  force.  What  fhall  be 
admitted,  and  what  reje&ed,  at  what  times,  and  under 
what  reftriftions,  mud,  in  cafes  of  difpute,  be  decid¬ 
ed  in  the  firfl  inflance  by  their  own  provincial  judica¬ 
ture,  fubjeft  to  the  revision  and  controul  of  the  king 
in  council  *,  the  whole  of  their  conflitutioh  being  alfo 
liable  to  be  new-modelled  and  reformed  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  fuperintending  power  of  the  legiflature  in  the  mo¬ 
ther-country.  But  in  conquered  or  ceded  countries 
that  have  already  laws  of  their  own,  the  king  truly  in¬ 
deed  alter  and  change  thofe  laws ;  but,  till  he  does 
a&ually  change  them,  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country 
remain,  unlefs  fuch  as  are  again!!  the  law  of  God,  as 
in  an  infidel  country.  Our  American  plantations  are 
.principally  of  this  latter  fort,  being  obtained  in  the 
laft  century,  either  by  right  of  conquefl  ar.d  driving 
out  the  natives  (with  what  natural  juftice  I  fhall  not  at 
prefent  inquire),  or  by  treaties.  And  therefore,  the 
common  law  of  England,  as  fuch,  has  no  allowance  or 
authority  there  ;  they  being  no  part  of  the  mother- 
country,  but  diftinft  (though  dependent)  dominions. 
They  are  fubjefl,  however,  to  the  controul  of  the  par¬ 
liament  ;  though  (like  Ireland,  Man,  and  the  reft) 
Wot  bound  by  any  a<fls  of  parliament,  unlefs  particular¬ 
ly  named.” 

With  refpeft  to  their  interior  polity,  our  colonies, 
whether  thofe  we  formerly  pofTeffed  or  ftill  poffefs, 
may  be  diftinguifhed  into  three  forts.  I.  Provincial 
eftablifhments,  the  ronfl itutions  of  which  depend  on 
the  refpedlive  .com  millions  iffued  by  the  crown  to 
the  governors,  and  the  inflru£tions  which  ufually  ac¬ 
company  thofe  commiflionsj  under  the  authority  of 
which  provincial  alfemblies  are  conflicted,  with  the 
power  of  making  local  ordinances  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  Britain.  2.  Proprietary  governments, 
granted  out  by  the  crown  to  individuals,  in  the  nature 
ofieudatory  principalities,  with  all  their  inferior  rega¬ 
lities,  and  fubordinate  powers  of  legiflation,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  owners  of  counties  palatine  ; 
yet  ftill  with  thHe  exprefs  conditions,  that  the  ends 
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for  which  the  grant  was  made  be  fubftantially  pursued,  Coltay 
and  that  nothing  be  attempted  which  may  derogate  |i 
from  the  fovereignty  of  the  motber-^country.  3.  Char-CoIoPhQ0» 
ter  governments,  in  the  nature  of  civil  corporations  j  "nr— 
with  the  power  of  caking  bye-laws  for  their  own  in¬ 
terior  regulation,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Britain  5 
and  with  fuch  rights  and  authorities  as  are  fpecially 
given  them  in  their  feveral  charters  of  incorporation* 

The  form  of  government,  in  moft  of  them,  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  that  of  England.  They  have  a  governor 
named  by  the  king  (or,  in  fome  proprietary  colonies, 
by  the  proprietor),  who  is  reprefentative  or  deputy. 

They  have  courts  of  juflice  of  their  own,  from  whofe 
decifion*  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council  here  in 
England.  Their  general  affemblies,  which  are  their 
houfe  of  commons,  together  with  their  council  of  ftate, 
being  their  upper  houfe,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
king,  or  his  reprefentative  the  governor,  make  laws 
fuited  to  their  own  emergencies.  But  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  declared,  by  flat.  "j  and  8  W.  III.  c.  22.  that  all 
laws,  bye-laws,  ufages,  and  cuftoms,  which  fhall  be  in 
practice  in  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  any 
law  made  or  to  be  made  in  this  kingdom  relative  to 
the  faid  plantations,  fhall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none 
effeft.  And,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  colonies  had  claim¬ 
ed  the  foie  and  exclufive  right  of  impofing  taxes  upon 
themfelves,  the  ftatute  6  Geo.  III.  c.  12.  exprefsly 
declares,  that  all  his  majefty’s  colonies  in  America, 
have  been,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  fubordinate 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  and  par 
liament  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  laws  and  ftatutes  of  fufficient  vali¬ 
dity  to  bihd  the  colonies  and  people  of  America,  fub- 
jeift.s  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  all  cafes  wliat- 
foever.  And  the  attempting  to  enforce  this  by  other 
a6ts  of  parliament,  penalties,  and  at  laft  by  military 
power,  gave  rife,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  late  revolt 
and  final  feparation  of  thirteen  colonies.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  America.  This  country  is  now  detached  from 
Britain,  and  confifts  of  1 3  independent  ftates,  fome- 
times  denominated  the  UNITED  PROVINCES. 

COLOPHON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Ionia,  in  the  Hither  Afia,  on  a  promontory  on  the  JE- 
ge an  fea,  and  walked  by  the  Halefus.  The  ancient 
Colophon  was  deftroyed  by  Lyfimacbus,  in  his  wa* 
with  Antigonus,  in  order  to  enlarge  Ephefus.  Pau- 
fanias  fays,*  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  neighbourhood,  m.  a 
more  commodious  fcite*  1  his  was  one  of  the  cities 
that  laid  elaim  to  Hotnen  Colophonem  addere,  a  pro¬ 
verbial  faying,  explained  by  Strabo  to  denote,  that  the 
Colophonian  horfe  turned  the  fcales  in  favour  of  the 
fide  on  which  they  fought.  The  Colophonians  had  a 
grove,  a  temple,  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  Clarius 
(Strabo).  Of  this  town  was  the  poet  Antimachus, 
remarked  on  for  his  turgid  ftyle  by  Catullus.  He 
wrote  a  life  of  Homer,  whom  he  makes  a  Colophonian 
(Plutarch)* 

COLOPHONY,  in  Pharmacy,  black  refin,  or  tur¬ 
pentine,  boiled  in  water,  and  afterwards  dried  $  orf 
which  is  ftill  better,  the  caput  mortuum  remaining  af¬ 
ter  the  diftillation  of  the  ethereal  oil,  being  further 
urged  by  a  more  intenfe  and  long  continued  fire^Ife 
receives  its  name  of  colophojiia,  from  Colophon,  a  city 
of  Ionia,  becaufe  the  beft  was  formerly  brought  from 
thence.  Two  forts  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writings  \ 
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Aphony  the  one  dry,  the  other  in  a  liquid  flatc.  The  latter 
11  feems  to  have  been  liquid  pilch,  which  is  the  crude 
Colour.  refin  of  the  pine  brought  from  Colophon  ;  the  other 
was  called  rejina  friEhi,  ahd  confiiled  only  of  the  for¬ 
mer  deprived  of  its  humid  parts. 

COLOQUINTID  A,  in  Botany .  See  Cucumis. 

COLORATURA,  in  Mujtc ,  denotes  alLmanner  of 
variations,  trillos,  diminutions,  &c.  ferving  to  make  a 
fong  agreeable. 

COLORNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Parmafan, 
near  the  river  Po,  eight  miles  from  Parma.  The  duke 
of  Parma  has  a  pleafure-houfe  here,  one  of  the  mofl 
delightful  feats  in  all  Italy,  and  the  gardens  are  very 
fine.  E.  Long.  9.  15.  N.  Lat.  44.  54. 

COLOSSAL,  or  Colose^e,  in  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy,  a  confiderable  town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  which 
the  Lycus  falls  into  a  gulf,  and  at  the  diflanee  of  five 
fladia  emerges  again,  and  runs  into  the  Meander  (He¬ 
rodotus).  Others  fay,  the  genuine  name  is  ColoJJie , 
and  the  people  CoIoJJenfcs ,  to  whom  St  Paul  wrote  an 
epiflle:  Strabo  calls  them  Colojfeni In  Nero’s  time 
the  town  was  deflroyed  by  an  earthquake  (Orofius). 

COLOSSUS,  a  flatue  of  enormous  or  gigantic  fize. 
The  mofl:  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the  Coloffus  of 
Rhodes,  a  flatue  of  Apollo,  fo  high  that  fhips  pafifed 
with  full  fails  betwixt  its  legs.  It  was  the  workman- 
fhip  of  Chares,  a  difciple  of  Lyfippus,  who  fpent  12 
years  in  making  it :  it  was  at  length  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  after  having  flood  1360  years.  Its  height 
was  fix  fcore  and  fix  feet  :  there  were  few  people  who 
could  fathom  its  thumb,  &:c.  When  the  Saracens  be¬ 
came  poffeffed  of  the  ifland,  the  flatue  was  found  pro- 
flrate  on  the  ground  :  they  fold  it  to  a  Jew,  who  load¬ 
ed  9DO  camels  with  the  brafs. 

The  bafis  that  fupported  it  Was  a  triangular  figure  my 
its  extremities  were  fuflained  with  60  pillars  of  marble. 
There  was  a  winding  flaircafe.to  go  up  to  the  top  of 
it,  from  whence  one  might  difcover  Syria,  and  the 
fhips  that  went  into  Egypt,  in  a  great  looking  glafs, 
that  was  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  flatue.  Among 
the  antiquities  of  Rome,  there  are  feven  famous  colof- 
fufes  ;  two  of  Jupiter,  as  many  of  Apollo,  one  of  Ne¬ 
ro,  one  of  D^mitian,  and  one  of  the  Suit. 

COLOSTRUM;  the  firfl  milk  of  any  animal  after 
bringing  forth  young,  called  in  fome  places  heejlings . 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  milk  is  generally  cathartic, 
and  purges  the  meconium  ;  thus  ferving  both  as  an 
aliment  and  medicine. 

An  emulfion  prepared  with  turpentine  difTolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  fometimes  called  by  this 
name. 

COLOSWAR,  a  large  and  celebrated  town  of 
Tranfylvania,  where  the  fenates  have  their  meetings. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Samos,  in  E.  Long.  21.  35. 
N.  Lat,  4 6.  53. 

COLOUR,  in  Phyjics,  a  property  inherent  in  light, 
by  which,  according  to  the  various  fizes  of  its  p!axts, 
or  from-  fome  other  caufe,  it  excites  different  vibrations 
in  the  Optic  nerve  ;  which  propagated  to  the  fenforiutn, 
affeft  the  mind  with  different  fenfatiorrs.  See  Chro¬ 
matics  and  Optics. 

Colour,  in  Painting ,  is  applied  both  to  the  drugs, 
and  to  the  tints  produced  by  thofe  drugs  varioufly  mix¬ 
ed  and  applied. 

The  principal  colours  ufed  by  painters  are  red  and 
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White  lead  or  cerufe  ;  yellow  and  red  ochres  ;  feveral 
kinds  of  earth,  umber,  orpiment,  lamp-black,  burnt 
ivory,  black  lead,  cinnabar  or  vermilion,  gamboge, 
lacca,  blue  and  green  afhes,  verdigris,  bifire,  bice, 
fmalt,  carmine,  ultramarine;  each  of  which,  with 
their  ufes,  &c.  are  to  be  found  under  their  proper  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Of  thefe  colours,  fome  are  ufed  tempered  with  gum- 
water,  fome  ground  with  oil,  others  only  in  frefco  ; 
and  others  for  miniature. 

Painters  reduce  all  the  colours  they  ufc  under  thefe 
two  claffes,  of  dark  and  light  colours  :  dark  colours 
are  black,  and  all  others  that  are  obfeure  and  earthy, 
as  umber,  biflre,  &c. 

Under  light  colours  are  comprehended  white,  and  all 
others  that  approach  nearefl  to  it. 

Painters  alfo  diflinguifh  colours  into  fimple  and 
mineral. 

Under  fimple  colours  they  rank  all  thofe  which  are 
extracted  from  vegetables,  and  which  will  not  bear 
the  fire;  as  the  yellow  made  of  faffron,  French  ber¬ 
ries,  lacca,  and  other  tin<Slures  extracted  from  flowers, 
ufed  by  limners,  illumines,  &c. 

The  mineral  colours  are  thofe  which  being  drawn 
from  metals,  &c.  are  able  to  bear  the  fire,  and  there¬ 
fore  ufed  by  enamellers.  Changeable  and  permanent 
colours  is  another  divifion,  which,  by  fome,  is  made  of 
colours. 

Changeable  colours  are  fuch  as  depend  on  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  the  objefls  with  refpefl  to  the  eye,  as  that  of 
a  pigeon’s  neck,  taffeties,  &c.  :  the  firfl,  however,  be¬ 
ing  attentively  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  each  fibre 
of  the  feathers  appears  compofed  of  feveral  little 
fquares,  alternately  red  and  green,  fo  that  they  are  fix¬ 
ed  colours. 

Water-  Co  LOURS  are  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  painting 
with  gum-water1  or  fize,  without  being  mixed  with 
oil. 

Incapacity  of  dijiinguifhing  COLOURS .  Of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  defe6l  in  vifion,  we  have  the  following  iu- 
flances  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6lions  for  1777* 
One  of  the  perfons  lived  at  Marypoi  t  in  Cumberland. 
The  account  was  communicated  by  Mr  Huddart  to 
Dr  Prieflley,  and  is  as  follows.  11  His  name  was 
Harris,  by  trade  a  fhoemaker.  I  had  often  heard 
from  others,  that  he  could  difeern  the  form  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  all  objects  very  diflin£lly,  but  could  not  di¬ 
flinguifh  colours.  This  report  having  excited  my  cu- 
riofity,  I  converfed  with  him  frequently  on  this  fub- 
je£h  The  account  he  gave  was  this:  That  he  had. 
reafon  to  believe  other  perfons  faw  foraething  in  ob- 
jefls  which  lie  could  not  fee ;  that  their  language 
feemed  to  mark  qualities  with  precifion  and  confidence, 
which  he  could  only  guefs  at  with  hefitation,  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  error.  His  firfl  fufpicion  of  this  arofe 
when  he  was  about  four  years  old.  Having  by  acci¬ 
dent  found  in  the  flreet  a  child’s  flocking,  he  carried 
it  to  a  neighbouring  houfe  to  inquire  for  the  owner; 
he  obferved  the  people  called  it  a  red  flocking,  though 
he  did  not  underfland  why  they  gave  it  that  denomi¬ 
nation,  as  he  hrmfelf  thought  it  completely  deferibed 
by  being  called  a  flocking*  This  circumflance,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  in  his  memory,  and,  together  with  fub- 
fequent  obfervations,  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
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u  He  alfo  obferved,  that  when  young,  other  chil¬ 
dren  could  difcern  cherries  on  a  tree,  by  fome  pre¬ 
tended  difference  of  colour,  though  he  could  only  dif- 
tinguifti  them  from  the  leaves  by  the  difference  of 
their  fize  and  ftiape.  He  obferved  alfo,  that  by  means 
of  this  difference  of  colour  they  could  fee  the  cherries 
at  a  greater  diftance  than  he  could,  though  he  could 
fee  other  objects  at  as  great  a  diftance  as  they,  that  is, 
where  the  fight  was  not  affifted  by  the  colour.  Large 
objedls  he  could  fee  as  well  as  other  perfons  ;  and 
even  the  fmaller  ones  if  they  w7ere  not  enveloped  in 
other  things,  as  in  the  cafe  of  cherries  among  the 
leaves. 

“  I  believe  he  could  never  do  more  than  guefs  the 
name  of  any  colour  ;  yet  he  could  diftinguifh  white 
from  black,  or  black  from  any  light  or  bright  colour. 
Dove  or  ft  raw  colour  he  called  white,  and  different 
colours  he  frequently  called  by  the  fame  name  $  yet 
he  could  difcern  a  difference  between  them  when  pla¬ 
ced  together.  In  general,  colours  of  an  equal  degree 
of  brightnefs,  however  they  might  otherwife  differ,  he 
confounded  together.  Yet  a  ftriped  ribbon  he  could 
diftinguifh  from  a  plain  one  ;  but  he  could  not  tell  what 
the  colours  were  with  any  tolerable  exa&nefs.  Dark 
colours,  in  general,  he  often  miftook  for  black  ;  but 
never  imagined  white  to  be  a  dark  colour,  nor  dark  to 
be  a  white  colour. 

“  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  very  defirous  of 
underftanding  the  nature  of  light  and  colours  ;  for 
which  end  he  had  attended  a  courfe  of  lectures  in  na¬ 
tural  philofophy. 

“  He  had  two  brothers  in  the  fame  circumfiances  as 
to  fight  ;  and  two  other  brothers  and  lifters,  who,  as 
well  as  their  parents,  had  nothing  of  this  defe<ft. 

“  One  of  the  firft  mentioned  brothers,  who  is  now 
living,  I  met  with  at  Dublin,  and  wifhed  to  try  his 
capacity  to  diftinguifh  the  colours  in  a  prifm ;  but  not 
having  one  by  me,  I  afked  him,  Whether  he  had  ever 
feen  a  rainbow  ?  he  replied,  He  had  often,  and  could 
diftinguifh  the  different  colours ;  meaning  only,  that 
it  was  compofed  of  different  colours,  for  he  could  not 
tell  what  they  were. 

“  I  then  procured  and  fhowed  him  a  piece  of  rib¬ 
bon  ;  he  immediately,  and  without  any  difficulty,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  ftriped,  and  not  a  plain,  ribbon.  He 
then  attempted  to  name  the  different  ftripes  :  the  fe- 
veral  ftripes  of  white  he  uniformly  and  without  hefi- 
tation  called  white  ;  the  four  black  ftripes  he  was  de¬ 
ceived  in  ;  for  three  of  them  he  thought  brown, 
though  they  were  exa&ly  of  the  fame  fhade  with  the 
other,  which  he  properly  called  black.  He  fpoke, 
however,  with  diffidence,  as  to  all  thofe  ftripes  ;  and 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  black  was  not  very  di- 
ftin£t  ;  the  light  green  he  called  yellow  y  but  he  was 
not  very  pofitive  ;  he  faid,  “  I  think  this  is  what  you 
call  yellow.”  The  middle  ftripe,  which  had  a  flight 
tinge  of  red,  he  called  a  fort  of  blue.  But  he  was 
moft  of  all  deceived  by  the  orange  colour,  of  which  he 
fpoke  very  confidently,  faying,  “  This  is  the  colour  of 
grafs,  this  is  green.”  I  alfo  fhowed  him  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  ribbons,  the  colour  of  which  he  fometimes 
named  rightly,  and  fometimes  as  differently  as  poffible 
from  the  true  colour. 

“  I  afked  him  whether  lie  imagined  it  poffible  for 
all  the  various  colours  he  faw  to  be  mere  difference  of 


light  and  fhade  ;  and  that  all  colours  could  be  compo-  Colour, 
fed  of  thefe  two  mixtures  only  ?  With  fome  hefitation 
he  replied,  No,  he  did  imagine  there  was  fome  other 
difference. 

"  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  experiment  of  the 
ftriped  ribbon  was  made  in  the  day-time,  arid  in  a  good 
light.” 

COLOURS  for  flaming  different  hinds  of  Stones.  See 
Chemistry. 

Colour,  in  Dyeing .  See  Dyeing. 

Colour  of  Plants ,  is  an  attribute  found  to  be  very 
variable.  Different  colours  are  obferved,  not  only  in 
different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  butlikewife  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  individual.  Thus,  marvel  of 
Peru,  and  fweet-william,  have  frequently  petals  of 
different  colours  on  the  fame  plant.  Three  or  four 
different  colours  are  frequently  found  upon  the  fame 
leaf  or  flower,  as  on  the  leaves  of  the  amaranthus 
tricolor,  and  the  flowers  of  the  tulip,  auricula,  three- 
coloured  violet  and  others.  To  produce  the  moft 
beautiful  and  ftriking  variety  of  colours  in  fuch 
flowers,  is  the  principal  delight  and  bufinefs  of  the 
florift. 

The  primitive  colours,  and  their  intermediate  fhades  . 
or  gradations  enumerated  by  botanifts,  are  as  follow  : 

Water-colour,  hyalinus . 

White. 

Lead -colour,  cinereus . 

Black,  niger . 

Brown,  fufeus. 

Pitch-black,  ater . 

Yellow,  luteus. 

Straw-colour,  flavus. 

Flame-colour,  fulvus . 

Iron-colour,  gilvus. 

Red. 

Flefti-colour,  incarnatus . 

Scarlet,  coccineus. 

Purple. 

Violet- colour,  cceruleo-purpureus. 

Blue,  cceruleus . 

Green. 

Thefe  colours  feem  to  be  appropriated  to  particular 
parts  of  the  plant.  Thus  white  is  moft  common  in 
roots,  fweet  berries,  and  the  petals  of  fpring  flowers. 
Water-colour,  in  the  filaments  and  ftyles.  Black,  in 
the  roots  and  feeds  ;  rarely  in  the  feed-veffel,  and 
fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  the  petals.  Yellow  is  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  antherae  or  tops  of  the  ftamina  ^  as  liker 
wife  in  the  petals  of  autumnal  flowers,  and  the  com¬ 
pound  ligulated  flowers  of  Linnaeus.  Red  is  common 
in  the  petals  of  fummer  flowers,  and  in  the  acid  fruits. 

Blue  and  violet-colour  in  the  petals.  Green  in  the 
leaves  and  calyx,  but  rarely  in  the'  petals.  In  the  in¬ 
terchanging  of  colours,  which  in  plants  is  found  to 
depend  upon  differences  in  heat,  climate,  foil,  and  cul¬ 
ture,  a  fort  of  ele&ive  attradlion  is  obferved  to  take 
place.  Thus,  red  is  more  eafily  changed  into  white 
and  blue  ;  blue  into  white  and  yellow  ;  yellow  into 
white  ;  and  white  into  purple.  A  red  colour  is  often 
changed  into  a  white,  in  the  flowers  of  heath,  mother 
of  thyme,  betony,  pink,  vifeous  campion,  cucuhalus , 
trefoil,  orchis,  foxglove,  thiftle,  cudweed,  faw-wort, 

rofe, , 
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rofe,  poppy,  fumitory,  and  geranium.  Red  paffes  into 
blue  in  pimpernel.  Blue  is  changed  into  white  in 
bell-flower,  greek-valerian,  bind-weed,  columbine,  vi¬ 
olet  vetch,  milk-wort,  goat’s  rue,  viper’s  buglofs,  com- 
frey,  borrage,  hyffop,  dragon’s  head,  fcabious,  blue¬ 
bottle,  and  fuccory.  Blue  is  changed  into  yellow  in 
crocus.  Yellow  paffes  eafily  into  white  in  melilot,  agri¬ 
mony,  mullein,  tulip,  blattaria  or  moth-mullein,  and 
corn  marigold.  White  is  changed  into  purple  in  wood- 
forrel,  thorn-apple,  peafe,  and  daify. 

Although  plants  are  fometimes  obferved  to  change 
their  colour  upon  being  moiftened  with  coloured  juices, 
yet  that  quality  in  vegetables  feems  not  fo  much 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  nourifhment,  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  and  external  air,  heat,  light,  and 
the  primitive  organization  of  the  parts.  In  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  we'  may  obferve  with  Dr  Grew,  that 
there  is  a  far  lefs  variety  in  the  colours  of  roots,  than 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant ;  the  pulp  within  the 
lkin,  being  ufually  white,  fometimes  yellow,  rarely 
red.  That  this  effedl  is  produced  by  their  fmall  inter- 
courfe  with  the  external  air,  appears  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  the  upper  parts  of  roots,  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  (land  naked  above  the  ground,  are  often  dyed 
with  feveral  colours  :  thus  the  tops  of  forrel  roots 
turn  red;  thofe  of  turnips,  mullein,  and  ‘radilhes, 
purple  ;  and  many  others  green  ;  whilft  thofe  parts  of 
the  fame  roots  which  lie  more  under  ground,  are  com¬ 
monly  white.  The  green  colour  is  fo  proper  to  leaves, 
that  many,  as  thofe  of  fage,  the  young  fprouts  of  St 
John’s  wort,  and  others  which  are  reddifb  when  in  the 
bud,  acquire  a  perfect  green  upon  being  fully  expand¬ 
ed.  In  like  manner,  the  leaves  of  the  fe a -fide  grape  (po¬ 
lygonum ),  which  when  young  are  entirely  red,  become, 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  perfectly  green,  except  the 
middle  and  tranfverfe  ribs,  which  retain  their  former 
colour. 

As  flowers  gradually  open  and  are  expofed  to  the 
air,  they  throw  off  their  old  colour  and  acquire  a  new 
one.  In  fadl,  no  flower  has  its  proper  colour  till  it  is 
fully  expanded.  Thus  the  purple  flock -july flowers 
are  white  or  pale  in  the  bud.  In  like  manner  ba¬ 
chelor’s  buttons,  blue-bottle,  poppy,  red  dailies,  and 
many  other  flowers,  though  of  divers  colours  when 
blown,  are  all  white  in  the  bud.  Nay,  many  flowers 
change  their  colour  thrice  fucceflively  ;  thus,  the  very 
young  buds  of  lady’s  looking-glafs,  buglofs,  and  the 
like,  are  all  white  ;  the  larger  buds  purple  or  murrey  ; 
and  the  open  flowers  blue. 

With  refpedt  to  the  colours  of  the  juices  of  plants, 
we  may  obferve,  that  moft  refinous  gums  are  tindlured ; 
fome,  however,  are  limpid  ;  that  which  drops  from  the 
domeftic  pine  is  clear  as  rock-water.  The  milk  of 
fome  plants  is  pale,  as  in  burdock  ;  of  others  white,  as 
in  dandelion,  euphorbium,  and  fcorzonera ;  and  of 
others  yellow,  as  in  lovage,  and  greater  celandine, 
ftloft  mucilages  have  little  colour,  tafte,  or  fmell.  Of 
all  the  colours  above  enumerated,  green  is  the  moft 
common  to  plants,  black  is  the  moft  rare. 

Colour  being  a  quality  in  plants  fo  apt  to  change, 
ought  never  to  be  employed  in  diftinguifhing  their 
fpecies.  Thefe  ought  to  be  chara&erized  from  cir- 
cumftances  not  liable  to  alteration  by  culture  or  other 
accidents.  The  fame  inconftancy  of  colour  obferved 
in  the  flowers,  is  likewife  to  be  found  in  the  other 


parts  of  plants.  Berries  frequently  change  from  green  Colour. 

to  red,  and  from  red  to  white.  Even  in  ripe  fruits,  - v — 

the  colour,  whether  white,  red,  or  blue,  is  apt  to  vary  5 
particularly  in  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees. 

Seeds  are  more  conftant  in  point  of  colour  than  the 
veffel  which  contains  them.  In  the  feeds,  however, 
of  the  poppy,  oats,  pea,  bean,  and  kidney-bean,  va¬ 
riations  are  frequently  obferved.  The  root,  too,  al¬ 
though  not  remarkably  fubjedl  to  change,  is  found  to 
vary  in  fome  fpecies  of  carrot  and  raddifh.  Leaves 
frequently  become  fpotted,  as  in  a  fpecies  of  orchis, 
hawk-weed,  ranunculus,  knot-grafs,  and  lettuce  ;  but 
feldom  relinquifh  their  green  colour  altogether.  Thofe 
of  fome  fpecies  of  amaranthus,  or  flower-gentle,  are 
beautifully  coloured.  The  fpots  that  appear  on  the 
furface  of  the  leaves  are  of  different  colours,  liable  to 
vary,  and  not  feldom  difappear  altogether.  The 
leaves  of  officinal  lung-wort,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fow- 
bread,  forrel,  trefoil,  and  ranunculus,  are  covered  with 
white  fpots.  Thofe  of  dog’s-tooth  violet,  with  purple 
and  white.  Thofe  of  feveral  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and 
orchis,  with  black  and  purple.  Thofe  of  amaranthus  tri¬ 
color,  with  green,  red,  and  yellow.  Thofe  of  ranunculus 
acris,  and  a  fpecies  of  bog-bean,  with  red  or  purple.  The 
under  furface  of  the  leaves  of  fome  fpecies  of  pimpernel 
and  the  fea-plantain  is  marked  with  a  number  of  dots  or 
points  5  a  white  line  runs  through  the  leaves  of  Indian 
reed,  black-berried  heath,  and  a  fpecies  of  Canary 
grafs  :  and  the  margin  or  brim  of  the  leaf,  in  fome  fpe¬ 
cies  of  box,  honeyfuckle,  ground-ivy,  and  the  ever¬ 
green  oak,  is  of  a  filver- white  colour.  The  whole  plant 
is  often  found  to  affume  a  colour  that  is  unnatural  or 
foreign  to  it.  The  varieties  in  fome  fpecies  of  eryngo, 
mug-wort,  orrach,  amaranthus,  purflane,  and  lettuce, 
furniffi  examples. 

Such  being  the  inconftancy  of  colours  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  plant,  fpecific  names  derived  from  that  quality 
are  very  properly,  by  Linnaeus,  deemed  erroneous  j 
whether  they  refpedt  the  colour  of  the  flower,  fruit, 
feeds,  roots,  leaves,  or  exprefs  in  general  the  beauty* 
or  deformity  of  the  entire  plant,  with  a  particular 
view  to  that  circumftance.  Of  this  impropriety,  com¬ 
mitted  by  former  botanifts,  Linnaeus  himfelf  is  not 
always  guiltlefs.  Thus  the  two  fpecies  of farracena ,  or 
the  fide-faddle  flower,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  colour 
of  their  petals  into  the  yellow  and  purple  farracena  ; 
although  the  fhapes  and  figure  of  the  leaves  afforded 
much  more  conftant  as  well  as  ftriking  charadters.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  his  lupin  us  albus  and  luteus  ;  re- 
feda  alba,  glauca,  and  lutea ;  angelica  atro-purpurea  $ 
didtamnus  albus;  lamium  album  ;  felago  coccinea  ;  fida 
alba  ;  pafliflora  rubra,  lutea,  incarnata,  and  coerulea ; 
and  of  many  others,  in  which  the  fpecific  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  charadter  or  quality  that  is  fo  liable  to  vary 
in  the  fame  fpecies. 

We  ftiall  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,  that 
of  all  fenfible  qualities,  colour  is  the  leaft  ufeful  in  in¬ 
dicating  the  virtues  and  powers  of  vegetables.  The’ 
following  general  pofitions  on  this  fubjedl  are  laid  down 
by  Linnaeus,  and  feem  fufficiently  confirmed  by  expe¬ 
riment.  A  yellow  colour  generally  indicates  a  bitter 
tafte  ;  as  in  gentian,  aloe,  celandine,  turmeric,  and 
other  yellow  flowers.  Red  indicates  an  acid  or  four 
tafte ;  as  in  cranberries,  barberries,  currants,  rafpberries, 
mulberries,  cherries,  the  fruit  of  the  rofe,  fea-buck- 
M  m  2  thorn, 
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Colours,  thorn,  and  fervice-tree.  Herbs  that  turn  red  towards 
Colour-  autumn,  have  likewife  a  four  tafte}  as  forrel,  wood- 
making.  forre^  and  bloody  dock.  Green  indicates  a  crude  al¬ 
kaline  tafte,  as  in  leaves  and  unripe  fruits.  A  pale  co¬ 
lour  denotes  an  infipid  tafte,  as  in  endive,  afparagus, 
and  lettuce.  White  promifes  a  fweet  lufcious  tafte  j 
as  in  white  currants  and  plums,  fweet  apples,  &,c. 
Laftly,  black  indicates  a  harfh,  naufeous,  difagreeable 
tafte  5  as  in  the  berries  of  deadly  nightftiade,  myrtle¬ 
leaved  fumach,  herb-chriftopher,  and  others  \  many  of 
which  are  not  only  unpleafant  to  the  tafte,  but  perni¬ 
cious  and  deadly  in  their  effects. 

To  be  afeertained  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  property 
of  any  plant,  exprefs  fome  of  the  juice,  and  rub  it  up¬ 
on  a  piece  of  blue  paper  }  which,  if  the  plant  in  que- 
ftion  is  of  an  acid  nature,  will  turn  red  }  if  of  an  alka¬ 
line,  green.  For  the  methods  of  extrading  colours 
from  the  different  parts  of  plants,  fee  the  article  CO¬ 
LOUR  Making . 

Difference  of  COLOUR  in  the  Human  Species .  See 
Complexion. 

Colour,  in  Heraldry.  The  colours  generally  ufed 
in  heraldry  are,  red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple  \ 
which  the  heralds  call  gules,  a%ure^  fable ,  vert  or  fnople , 
and  purpure ;  tenne  or  tawny,  and  fanguine,  are  not 
fo  common  }  as  to  yellow  ar.d  white,  called  or  and  ar¬ 
gent ,  they  are  metals,  not  colours. 

The  metals  and  colours  are  fometimes  expreffed  in 
blazon  by  the  names  of  precious  ftones,  and  fometimes 
by  thofe  of  planets  or  ftars.  See  Blazoning. 

*  Oenomaus  is  faid  firft  to  have  invented  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  colours,  to  diftinguifh  the  gundillae  of  comba¬ 
tants  at  the  Circenfian  games  *,  the  green  for  thofe  who 
reprefented  the  earth,  and  blue  for  thofe  who  repre¬ 
fen  ted  the  fea, 

Colours,  in  the  military  art,  include  the  banners, 
flags,  enfigns,  &c.  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or 
fleet.  See  Flag  and  STANDARD. 

Colours,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  are 
ufed  to  diftinguifh  feveral  myfteries  and  feafts  celebra¬ 
ted  therein. 

Five  colours  only  are  regularly  admitted  in  the 
Latin  church  :  thefe  are  white,  green,  red,  violet,  and 
black.  The  white  is  for  the  myfteries  of  our  Saviour, 
the  feaft  of  the  Virgin,  thofe  of  the  angels,  faints,  and 
confeffors  :  the  red  is  for  the  myfteries  and  folemnities 
of  the  holy  facrament,  the  feafts  of  the  apoftles  and 
martyrs  *,  the  green  for  the  time  between  pentecoft  and 
advent,  and  from  epiphany  to  feptuageftma  }  the  violet 
in  advent  and  Chriftmas,  in  vigils,  rogations,  &c.  and 
in  votive  maffes  in  time  of  war  5  laftly,  the  black  is  for 
the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  ufe  of  colours  is  almoft 
abolifhed,  as  well  as  among  us.  Red  was,  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  colour  for  Chriftmas  and  the  dead,  as  black 
among  us.  / 

To  COLOUR  Strangers  Goods ,  is  when  a  freeman  al¬ 
lows  a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  cuftomhoufe  in 
his  name. 

COLOUR- Making ,  the  art  of  preparing  the  different 
kinds  of  colours  ufed  in  painting. 

This  art  properly  belongs  to  chemiftry  }  and  is  one 
of  the  moft  curious,  though  leaft  underftood,  parts  of 
it.  The  principles  on  which  colour-making  depends 
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are  entirely  different  from  thofe  on  which  the  theory 
of  other  parts  of  chemiftry  is  founded  ;  and  the  praifti- 
cal  part  being  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  find  it  their' 
intereft  to  conceal  their  methods  as  much  as  poffible, 
it  thence  happens,  that  there  is  not  only  no  diftinft 
theory  of  this  art,  but  fcarce  a  Angle  good  receipt  for 
making  any  one  colour  hath  ever  yet  appeared.  r 

The  firft  general  divifion  of  colours  is  into  opaque Divificm  of 
and  tranfparent.  By  the  firft  are  meant  fuch  colours  colours  in. 
as,  when  laid  over  paper,  wood,  &c.  cover  them  fully,  *°£P*P* 
fo  as  to  efface  any  other  painting  or  ftain  that  might  1)arent< 
have  been  there  before  }  the  others  are  of  fuch  a  na¬ 
ture  as  to  leave  the  ground  on  which  they  are  laid 
viftble  through  them.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  white- 
lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  &c.  ;  of  the  latter  kind  are 
the  colours  ufed  for  illuminating  maps,  &,c. 

Another  divifion  is  into  oil-colours  and  water- co- oil  and  wa* 
lours  ,  by  which  is  meant  fuch  as  are  appropriated  to  ter  colours, 
painting  in  oil  and  in  water.  Moft  of  thofe  which 
are  proper  for  painting  in  water,  are  alfo  proper  for 
being  ufed  in  oil.  There  is,  however,  this  remarkable 
difference  betwixt  colours  when  mixed  with  water  and 
with  oil,  that  fuch  as  are  quite  opaque  in  water  wTill 
become  perfe£lly  tranfparent  in  oil.  Thus,  blue  ver- 
diter,  though  exceedingly  opaque  in  w^ater,  if  ground 
with  oil,'  feems  totally  to  diflolve,  and  will  become 
very  tranfparent.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  fuch 
colours  as  have  for  their  bafis  the  oxide  of  tin,  alabafter, 
or  calcareous  earth.  The  moft  perfe&ly  opaque  co¬ 


lours  in  oil  are  fuch  as  have  lead,  mercury,  or  iron,  for 
their  bafis :  to  the  latter,  however,  Prufiian  blue  is 
an  exception  }  for  though  the  bafis  of  that  colour  is 
iron,  it  proves  quite  tranfparent  when  ground  with  oil. 

In  water  colours,  thofe  prepared  from  metals,  Pruf- 
fian  blue  alone  excepted,  are  always  opaque  *,  from  ve¬ 
getables  or  animals,  tranfparent.  Coals,  however, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  are  opaque  both  in  water 
and  oil.  ^ 

Colours,  again,  may  be  confidered  as  either  fimple  or  simple  and 
compound.  The  fimple  ones  are  fuch  as  require  no- compound 
thing  to  be  fuperadded  to  them,  in  order  to  make  aones‘ 
full  ftrong  colour,  without  regarding  whether  they  are 
formed  of  many  or  few  ingredients  5  and  in  this  view, 
white-lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  oxides  of  iron,  & c.  are 
fimple  colours.  The  compound  ones  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more  colouring  fubftances  }  as  blue 
and  yellow  united  together  to  form  a  green,  red  and 
yellow  to  form  an  orange,  a  white  earth  or  oxide  with 
the  red  colour  of  cochineal  or  brazil  to  form  a  lake, 

&:c.  \  and  thus  carmine,  lake,  rofepink,  Dutch-pink, 
Englifh-pink,  &c.  are  compound  colours.  4 

The  laft  and  moft  important  divifion  of  colours  isTrueand 
into  true  and  falfe.  By  the  former  are  meant  tholefai^eC0' 
which  retain  their  colour  under  every  poftible  variety  our  * 
of  circumftances,  without  fading  in  the  leaft  :  the  others 
are  fuch  a*  do  not  *,  but  either  Iofe  their  colour  alto¬ 
gether,  or  change  to  fome  other.  What  is  chiefly  apt; 
to  affeft  colours,  is  their  being  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
fummer,  and  to  the  cold  air  in  winter  :  but  to  this 
there  is  one  exception,  viz.  white-lead  *,  which,  when 
ground  with  oil,  retains  its  whitenefs  if  expofed  to  the 
weather,  but  degenerates  into  a  brownifti  or  yellowifh 
colour  if  clofe  kept.  In  water  this  fubftance  is  very 
apt  to  lofe  its  colour,  whether  expofed  to  the  air  or 
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not.  The  great  defideratum  in  colour-making  is  to 
produce  the  firft  kind  of  colours,  viz.  fuch  as  will  not 
fade  by  expofure  to  the  weather  ;  and  indeed  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  mod  beautiful  are  in  general  the 
lead  permanent.  It  may,  for  the  mod  part,  however, 
be  expe&ed,  that  the  more  fimple  any  colour  is,  the 
lefs  liable  will  it  be  to  change  upon  expofure  to  the 
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The  great  difficulty  of  knowing  a  priori  whether  a 
colour  will  fade  or  not,  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  colouring  fubdances.  With  all 
our  disadvantages,  however,  we  may  obferve,  that 
whatever  change  of  colour  is  produced  in  any  fubdance 
by  expofure  to  the  fun  and  air,  that  colour  to  which 
it  changes  will  bid  fair  for  being  permanent,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  employed  where  it  can  be  done. 
Of  thefe  changes  the  indances  are  but  very  rare. 
One  is  the  purple  of  the  ancients,  which  aiTumed 
its  colour  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  and  confequently 
was  exceedingly  permanent.  Another  is  in  the  folu- 
tion  of  diver;  which,  being  mixed  with  chalk,  the 
precipitate  turns  to  purpliffi  black  where  it  is  expofed 
to  the  fun.  A  third  is  in  folutions  of  indigo  by  alka¬ 
line  fubdances,  which  condantly  appear  green  till  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air  by  fpreading  them  very  thin,  upon 
which  they  become  almod  indantaneoufly  blue,  and 
continue  fo  ever  after.  Sometimes,  though  dill  more 
rarely,  a  very  remarkable  change  of  colour  happens, 
upon  mixing  two  vegetable  juices  together.  Almod 
the  only  indance  of  this  we  have  on  the  authority  of 
Mr  George  Forder,  who  informs  us,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Otaheite  dye  their  cloth  of  a  crimfon  colour, 
by  mixing  together  the  yellow  juice  of  a  fmall  fpecies 
of  %  with  the  greenifti  juice  of  a  kind  of  fern.  But 
the  mod  remarkable  alterations  of  colour  are  effeCled 
by  different  metallic  and  faline  folutions  mixed  with 
certain  animal  or  vegetable  fubdances ;  and  with  thefe 
the  colour-maker  will  be  principally  converfant. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation  in  chemidry,  that  acids 
mixed  with  blue  vegetable  juices  turn  them  red,  and 
alkalies  green.  It  is  equally  certain,  though  not  fo 
generally  known,  that  acids  of  all  kinds  generally  tend 
to  heighten  red  colours,  fo  as  to  make  them  approach 
to  the  fcarlet  or ‘true  crimfon  ;  and  alkalies  to  darken, 
or  make  them  approach  to  blue  or  purple.  Mixed 
with  yellow  colours,  acids  alfo  univerfally  tend  to 
brighten  the  yellow  ;  and  alkalies  to  turn  it  to  an 
orange,  and  make  it  become  more  dull.  But  though 
this  is  very  generally  the  cafe,  we  are  not  to  expoCl 
that  all  acids  are  equally  powerful  in  this  refpeCl.  The 
nitric  acid  is  found  to  heighten  the  mod  of  any,  and 
the  muriatic  acid  the  lead  of  the  mineral  ones.  The 
vegetable,  as  might  be  expelled,  are  lefs  powerful 
than  the  mineral  acids.  Thus,  if  with  a  tin&ure  of 
cochineal,  either  in  water  or  alcohol,  is  mixed  the 
pure  nitrous  acid,  it  will  change  the  colour  to  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  high  orange  or  flame  colour,  which  it  will 
impart  to  cloth.  If  fulphuric  acid  is  ufed,  a  full 
fcarlet,  inclining  to  crimfon  rather  than  orange,  is 
produced.  With  muriatic  acid,  a  true  crimfon  colour, 
bordering  on  purple,  is  the  confequence.  Alkalies, 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  change  the  colour  to  a  purple, 
which  is  brighter  with  the  volatile  than  the  fixed  al¬ 
kalies. 

Here  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  colours  are  pro- 
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duced  by  the  mixture  of  different  fubdances  together  ;  Colour 
the  permanency  of  thefe  colours  can  only  be  in  pro-  t  making.  ^ 
portion  to  the  ability  of  fuch  mixtures  to  refid  the  g 
weather.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  high  fcarlet  or  orange  co-permanen- 
lour  is  produced  by  means  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  it  is  plain  cy  of  co- 
tliat,  was  fuch  a  colour  expofed  to  the  air,  it  could  re- lours,  by 
main  no  longer  than  the  fpirit  of  nitre  which  produced 
it  remained.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  fpirit 
of  nitre  was  exhaled  into  the  air,  or  otherwife  deflroy- 
ed,  the  colour  behoved  to  fade,  and  at  lad  to  be  total¬ 
ly  dedroyed  ;  and  thus,  in  proportion  to  the  deftruedi- 
bility  of  the  fubdances  by  which  colours  are  produced, 
will  be  the  difpofition  of  fuch  colours  to  fade,  or  the 
contrary.  In  this  refpeCl  alkalies  are  much  more  de- 
druClible  than  acids,  and  confequently  lefs  proper  for 
the  preparation  of  colours.  With  regard  to  acids,  the 
nitric  feetns  mod  dedru&ible,  the  fulphuric  lefs  fo,  and 
the  muriatic  the  lead  of  all.  From  the  extreme; fixity 
of  the  phofphoric  acid  and  fedative  fait,  perhaps  they 
might  be  of  ferviee  in  preferving  colours. 

As  all  colours,  whether  derived  from  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  mud  be  extrafted  either  by  pure 
water  or  fome  other  liquid  mendruum,  they  cannot 
be  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  painting  till  the  colouring* 


fubdance  is  united  with  fome  earthy  or  folid  matter 
capable  of  giving  it  a  body^  as  the  workmen  call  it;  Opaque  or 
and,  according  to  the  nature  of  this  fubdance,  the  co-t™nfParent 
lour  will  be  tranfparent  or  otherwife.  This  ba^showforiir- 
ought  to  be  of  the  mod  fixed  and  durable  nature  ;e£j. 
unalterable  by  the  wTeather,  by  acids,  or  by  alkalies. 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  eafily 
reducible  into  an  impalpable  powder.  For  this  rcafon 
all  earthy  fubdances  ffiould  be  avoided  as  being  aCled 
upon  by  acids  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  thefe  were 
added  to  heighten  the  colour,  they  would  not  fail  to 
be  dedroyed,  and  their  effeCl  totally  loft.  Precipitates 
of  lead,  bifmuth,  &.c.  though  exceedingly  fine  and 
white,  ought  alfo  to  be  avoided,  as  being  apt  to  turn  IO 
black  by  expofure.  The  only  fubdance  to  be  chofen  Oxide  of 
in  preference  to  all  others,  is  oxide  of  tin,  prepared  tin» tht; 
either  by  fire  or  the  nitric  acid.  This  is  fo  exceed- balls" 
ingly  refractory  as  not  only  to  be  unalterable  by  al- f0r  fine  cc- 
kalies,  acids,  or  the  fun  and  weather,  but  even  by  lours, 
the  focus  of  a  very  large  burning  mirror.  It  is  be- 
fides  white  as  fnow,  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  finenefs,  infomucb  that  it  is 
made  ufe  of  for  poll  filing  metallic  fpeculums.  For 
thele  reafons,  it  is  the  mod  proper  balls  for  all  fine  co-  u 
lours.  For  coarfe  ones,  the  white  precipitate  of  lead,  Precipitate 
mentioned  under  the  article  CHEMISTRY,  will  anfwer  °^ea(*  mod 
very  well.  It  hath  a  very  drong  body,  i.  e.  is  w?ry  one*, 
opaque*,  and  will  cover  well  ;  may  be  eafily  ground 
fine,  and  is  much  lefs  apt  to  turn  black  than  white 
lead  ;  it  is  befides  very  cheap,  and  may  be  prepared  at 
the  fmall  expence  of  3d.  per  pound.  I2 

If  what  wre  have  jnd  now  obferved  is  attended  to,  General 
the  general  method  of  extraCling  colours  from  any  ractll0<? 
vegetable  or  animal  fubdance, 
proper  bafis,  mud  be  very 


and  fixing  them  on  aE?”* 


fily  underdood.  For 
this  purpofe,  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  tin  is  to  be  procu¬ 
red  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  colour  defired. 
This  mud  be  well  rubbed  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a 
little  of  the  fubdance  defigned  for  brightening  the 
colour,  as  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  fpirit  of  nitre,  &c. 
after  which  it  mud  be  dried,  and  left  for  fome  time, 
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Golouri  that  tlie  union  between  the  two  fub (lances  may  be 
making,  as  perfect  as  poflible.  If  the  colour  is  to  be  a  very 
fine  one,  fuppofe  from  cochineal,  the  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  mull  be  extrafted  with  alcohol  without  heat. 
When  the  fpirit  is  fufficiently  impregnated,  it  is  to 
be  poured  by  little  and  little  upon  the  oxide,  rub¬ 
bing  it  conftantly,  in  order  to  diftribute  the  colour 
equally  through  all  parts  of  the  oxide.  The  fpirit  foon 
evaporates,  and  leaves  the  oxide  coloured  with  the  co¬ 
chineal.  More  of  the  tinfture  is  then  to  be  poured 
on,  rubbing  the  mixture  conftantly  as  before  $  and 
thus,  with  proper  management,  may  very  beautiful 
colours,  not  inferior  to  the  beft  carmine,  be  prepared 
at  a  moderate  expence.  If,  inftead  of  cochineal,  we 
fubftitute  brazil-wood,  turmeric,  logwood,  &c.  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple,  will  be  produced. 
For  the  coarfer  colours,  aqueous  decoftions  are  to  be 
ufed  in  a  fimilar  manner  $  only,  as  thefe  are  much 
longer  in  evaporating  than  the  alcohol,  very  little 
muft  be  poured  on  at  a  time,  and  the  colours  ought 
to  be  made  in  large  quantity,  on  account  of  the  tedi- 
oufnefs  of  the  procefs. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  only  the  effefts  of  the 
pure  and  Ample  falts,  viz.  acids  and  alkalies,  on  differ¬ 
ent  colours ;  but  by  combining  the  acids  with  alka¬ 
lies,  earths,  or  metals,  thefe  effefts  may  be  varied 
almoft  in  infinitum  ;  neither  is  there  any  rule  yet  laid 
down  by  which  we  can  judge  a  priori  of  the  changes 
of  colour  that  will  happen  on  the  admixture  of  this  or 
that  particular  fait  with  any  colouring  fubftance.  In 
general,  the  perfeft  neutrals  aft  weakly  $  the  imper- 
feft  ones,  efpecially  thofe  formed  from  metals,  much 
more  powerfully.  Alum  and  fal  ammoniac  confider- 
ably  heighten  the  colour  of  cochineal,  brazil,  turme¬ 
ric,  fuftic,  madder,  logwood,  &c.  The  fame  thing 
is  done,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  by  common  fait, 
Glauber’s  fait,  nitre,  and  many  other  neutrals.  So¬ 
lutions  of  iron  in  all  the  acids  ftrike  a  black  with 
every  one  of  the  above-mentioned  fubftances  ;  and 
likewife  with  fumach,  galls,  and  other  aftringents. 
Solutions  of  lead,  or  faccharum  faturni,  univerfally 
debafe  red  colours  to  a  dull  purple.  Solution  of  cop¬ 
per  changes  the  purple  colour  of  logwood  to  a  pretty 
good  blue  ;  and,  in  general,  folutions  of  this  metal  are 
friendly  to  blue  colours.  The  effefts  of  folutions  of 
gold,  filver,  and  mercury,  are  not  fo  well  known  $ 
they  feem  to  produce  dark  colours  of  no  great  beauty. 
Solution  of  The  moft  powerful  folution,  however,  with  regard  to 
tin  the  mod  a  great  number  of  colours,  is  that  of  tin,  made  in  ni- 
powerful.  tro-muriatic  acid.  Hence  we  may  fee  the  fallacy  of 
*  See  Chro-  Mr  Delaval’s  hypothefis  concerning  colours*,  that 
matics,  the  leaft  refrangible  ones  are  produced  by  the  moft 
8*  denfe  metals :  for  tin,  which  hath  the  leaft  denfity  of 
any  metal,  hath  yet,  in  a  ftate  of  folution,  the  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  effefts  upon  the  leaft  refrangible  colours  as 
well  as  thofe  that  are  moft  fo.  The  colour  of  cochi¬ 
neal  is  changed  by  it  into  the  moft  beautiful  fcarlet ; 
a  fimilar  change  is  made  upon  the  colouring  matter 
of  gum-lac.  Brazil-wood  is  made  to  yield  a  fine  pur- 
plifh  crimfon  ;  logwood,  a  beautiful  dark  purple  ;  tur¬ 
meric,  fuftic,  weld,  and  all  yellow-colouring  woods  and 
flowers,  are  made  to  communicate  colours  far  more 
beautiful  than  can  be  got  from  them  by  any  other  me¬ 
thod.  The  blue  colour  of  the  flowers  of  violets, 


eye-bright,  iris,  &c,  are  heightened  fo  as  to  equal,  Col 
if  not  excel,  the  blue  produced  by  a  folution  of  cop-  mal 
per  in  volatile  alkali.  In  Ihort,  this  folution  feems 
to  be  of  much  more  extenfive  ufe  in  colour-making, 
when  properly  applied,  than  any  thing  hitherto  thought 
of.  It  is  not,  however,  univerfally  ferviceable.  The 
colour  of  madder  it  totally  deftroys,  and  likewife  that 
of  faf-  flower,  changing  them  both  to  a  dull  orange. 

It  likewife  fpoils  the  colour  of  archil  j  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  the  fine  red  colour  of  tinfture  of  rofes 
made  with  fulphuric  acid  is  by  folution  of  tin  changed 
to  a  dirty  green.  . 

The  moft  important  confederation  in  colour-making  Diretfttom  I 
is  to  make  choice  of  fuch  materials  as  produce  the  for  the 
moft  durable  colours;  and  if  thefe  can  be  produced, choice.of 
an  ordinary  colour  from  them  is  to  be  preferred  to  n°ateiriafs. 
a  bright  one  from  thofe  which  fade  fooner.  In  what 
the  difference  confifts  between  the  colours  that  fade 
and  thofe  which  do  not,  is  not  known  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty.  From  fome  appearances  it  would 
feem,  that  thofe  fubftances  which  are  moft  remarkable 
for  keeping  their  colour,  contain  a  vifcous  glutinous 
matter,  fo  combined  with  a  refinous  one  as  to  be  fo- 
luble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  moft  durable 
red  colour  is  prepared  from  gum-lac.  This  is  very 
ftrongly  refinous,  though  at  the  fame  time  fo  far 
glutinous,  that  the  colouring  matter  can  be  extrafted 
from  it  by  water.  Next  to  gum-lac  are  madder-roots 
and  cochineal.  The  madder  is  an  exceedingly  pene¬ 
trating  fubftance,  infomuch  that,  when  given  to  ani¬ 
mals  along  with  their  food,  it  tinges  their  bones  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  Its  colouring  matter  is  foluble  both 
in  water  and  alcohol.  Along  with  the  pure  red,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  in  madder  a  kind  of  vifcous  aftringent 
fubftance,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  which  feems  to 
give  the  durability  to  the  whole.  The  colouring 
matter  of  cochineal,  though  foluble  both  in  water  and 
alcohol,  is  very  tenacious  and  mucilaginous,  in  which 
it  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  purpura  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  which  kept  its  colour  exceedingly  well.  Where 
the  colours  are  fugitive,  the  tinging  fubftance  feems  to 
be  too  refinous  or  too  mucilaginous.  Thus  the  colours 
of  brazil,  turmeric,  &c.  are  very  refinous,  efpecially 
the  latter,  infomuch  that  the  colouring  matter  of  tur¬ 
meric  can  fear  cel  y  be  extrafted  by  water.  Both  thefe 
are  perifhable,  though  beautiful  colours ;  and  much 
more  are  the  red,  purple,  and  blue  flowers,  commonly 
to  be  met  with,  Thefe  feem  to  be  entirely  mucila¬ 
ginous,  without  the  leaft  quantity  of  refinous  matter. 

The  yellow  flowers  are  different,  and  in  general  keep 
their  colour  pretty  well.  ^Whether  it  would  be  pofli¬ 
ble,  by  adding  occafionally  a  proper  quantity  of  gum 
or  refin,  to  make  the  fugitive  colours  more  durable, 
hath  not  yet  been  tried,  but  feems  to  have  fome  proba-  j6 
bility.  What  tends  a  little  to  confirm  this,  is  a  pro-  M.  Hellot 
cefs  given  by  M.  Hellot  for  imparting  durability  to  method  of 
the  colour  of  brazil.  It  confifts  only  in  letting  decoc- 
tions  of  the  wood  ftand  for  fome  time  in  wooden  calks 
till  they  grow  ftale  -and  ropy.  Pieces  of  woollen  cloth  zQ.WOod. 
now  dyed  in  the  liquor  acquired  a  colour  fo  durable, 
that  they  were  not  in  the  leaft  altered  by  expofure  to 
the  air  during  four  months  in  the  winter  feafon. 
Whether  this  change  in  the  durability  of  the  colour 
was  effefted  by  the  ropinefs  following  the  fermenta¬ 
tion, 
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;0]0tir-  tion,  or  by  fome  other  caufe,  or  whether  the  experi- 
iaking.  ment  can  be  at  all  depended  upon,  muft  be  referred  to 
-v~'  future  obfervatiom. 

Having  thus  colle£led  all  that  can  as  yet  be  de- 
nofdif-  pended  upon  for  eftablifhing  a  general  theory  of  co- 
ent  co-  lour-making,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 
rs*  of  the  different  pigments  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
1 8  the  colour-fhops. 

mp-  I.  B/ack.  Thefe  are  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  blue- 

black,  and  Indian-ink.  The  firft  is  the  fineft  of  what 
are  called  the  foot-blacks,  and  is  more  ufed  than  any 
other.  Its  preparation  is  defcribed  in  the  Swedifh 
Tranfacftions  for  the  year  1754,  as  a  procefs  dependent 
on  the  making  of  common  refill  :  the  impure  refinous 
juice  colle&ed  from  incifions  made  in  pine  and  fir 
trees,  is  boiled  down  with  a  little  water,  and  {trained 
whilft  hot  through  a  bag  5  the  dregs  and  pieces  of 
bark  left  in  the  flrainer  are  burnt  in  a  low  oven, 
from  which  the  fmoke  is  conveyed  through  a  long 
paffage  into  a  fquare  chamber,  having  an  opening  on 
the  top  on  which  is  a  large  fack  made  of  thin  woollen 
fluff:  the  foot,  or  lamp-black,  concretes  partly  in  the 
chamber,  from  whence  it  is  fwept  out  once  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  partly  in  the  fack,  which  is  now  and 
then  gently  flruek  upon,  both  for  fhaking  down  the 
foot,  and  for  clearing  the  interftices  betwixt  the 
threads,  fo  as  to  procure  a  fufficient  draught  of  air 
through  it.  In  this  manner  lamp-black  is  prepared  at 
the  turpentine  houfes  in  England,  from  the  dregs  and 
refufe  of  the  refinous  matters  which  are  there  manu- 
jp  fa£lured. 

r  Lewis’s  On  this  fubje£l  Dr  Lewis  hath  fome  curious  obfer- 
>ferva-  vations.  44  The  foot  (fays  he)  arifing  in  common 
chimneys,  from  the  more  oily  or  refinous  woods,  as  the 
fir  and  pine,  is  obferved  to  contain  more  diffoluble 
matter  than  that  from  the  other  woods  }  and  this  dif¬ 
foluble  matter  appears,  in  the  former,  to  be  more  of 
an  oily  or  refinous  nature  than  in  the  latter,  alcohol 
extra£ling  it  moll  powerfully  from  the  one,  and  water 
from  the  other.  The  oilinefs  and  folubility  of  the 
foot  feeming  therefore  to  depend  on  thofe  of  the 
fubje£t  it  is  made  from,  it  has  been  thought  that  lamp¬ 
black  muft  poffefs  thefe  qualities  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  kind  ‘of  common  foot.  Neverthelefs,  on  ex¬ 
amining  feveral  parcels  of  lamp-black,  procured  from 
different  fhops,  I  could  not  find  that  it  gave  any  tinc¬ 
ture  at  all,  either  to  alcohol  or  to  water. 

Sufpefling  fome  miftake  or  fophiftication,  or  that 
the  lamp-black  had  been  burnt  or  charred,  as  it  is  to 
fit  it  for  fome  particular  ufes,  I  prepared  myfelf  fome 
foot  from  linfeed-oil,  by  hanging  a  large  copper  pan 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to  receive  its  fmoke.  In  this 
manner  the  more  curious  artifts  prepare  lamp-black 
for  the  nicer  purpofes  }  and  from  this  colledlion  of  it 
from  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  pigment  probably  recei¬ 
ved  its  name.  The  foot  fo  prepared  gave  no  tin&ure 
either  to  water  or  to  alcohol,  any  more  than  the  com¬ 
mon  lamp-black  of  the  {hops.  I  tried  different  kinds 
of  oily  and  refinous  bodies  with  the  fame  refult  5  even 
the  foots  obtained  from  fifh  oils  and  tallow  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  differ  from  thofe  of  the  vegetable  oils  and  re¬ 
fins.  They  were  all  of  a  finer  colour  than  the  lamp¬ 
black  commonly  fold. 

<e  Some  foot  was  colle&ed  in  like  manner  from  fir 
and  other  woods,  by  burning  fmall  pieces  of  them 
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{lowly  under  a  copper- pan.  All  the  foots  were  of  a  Colour- 
deeper  black  colour  than  thofe  obtained  from  the  fame  t  making.  ^ 
kinds  of  wood  in  a  common  chimney  }  and  very  little,  * 

if  at  all,  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oils  :  they  gave  only 
a  juft  difcernible  tin£lure  to  water  and  alcohol,  while 
the  foots  of  the  chimney  imparted  a  ftrong  deep  one 
to  both.  The  foot  of  mineral  bitumens,  in  this  clofe 
'way  of  burning,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  qualities  with 
thofe  of  woods,  oil,  and  refins  :  in  fome  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  great  quantities  of  good  lamp-black  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  kind  of  pit-coal. 

44  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  differences  of  foots 
do  not  depend  altogether  on  the  qualities  of  the  fub- 
je£ls,  but  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  fubje£l  is  burnt,  or  the  foot  caught.  The  foots 
produced  in  common  chimneys,  from  different  kinds  of 
wood,  refinous  and  not  refinous,  dry  and  green,  do 
not  differ  near  fo  much  from  one  another,  as  thofe 
which  are  produced  from  one  kind  of  wood  in  a  com¬ 
mon  chimney,  and  in  the  confined  way  of  burning 
above  mentioned.  20 

Ivory -black  is  prepared  from  ivory  or  bones  burnt  Ivory- 
in  a  clofe  veffel.  This,  when  finely  ground,  forms  ablack* 
more  beautiful  and  deeper  colour  than  lamp-black  \ 
but  in  the  common  methods  of  manufacturing,  it  is  fo 
much  adulterated  with  charcoal-duft,  and  fo  grofsly  le¬ 
vigated,  as  to  be  unfit  for  ufe.  An  opaque  deep  black 
for  water-colours,  is  made  by  grinding  ivory-black 
with  gum  water,  or  with  the  liquor  which  fettles  from 
the  whites  of  eggs  after  they  have  been  fuffered  to 
{land  a  little.  Some  ufe  gum  water  and  the  whites 
of  eggs  together,  and  report,  that  a  fmall  addition  of 
the  latter  makes  the  mixture  flow  more  freely  from 
the  pencil,  and  improves  its  gloffinefs.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  however,  that  though  ivory-black  makes  the 
deepeft  colour  in  water  as  well  as  in  oil  painting,  yet 
it  is  not  on  this  account  always  to  be  preferred  to 
other  black  pigments.  A  deep  jet-black  colour  is  fel- 
dom  wanted  in  painting}  and  in  the  lighter  {hades, 
whether  obtained  by  diluting  the  black  with  white 
bodies,  or  by  applying  it  thin  on  a  white  ground,  the 
particular  beauty  of  the  ivory-black  is  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  loft.  21 

Blue  black  is  faid  to  be  prepared  from  the  burnt  Hue-black, 
ftalks  and  tendrils  of  the  vine.  Thefe,  however,  the 
colour-makers  feldom  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
procuring,  but  fubftitute  in  its  place  a  mixture  of  ivory- 
black,  and  the  common  blue  ufed  for  clothes. 

Indian-ink  is  an  excellent  black  for  water-colours.  Indian-ink 
It  hath  been  difcovered  by  Dr  Lewis  to  confift  of  a 
mixture  of  lamp-black  and  common  glue.  Ivory  black, 
or  charcoal,  he  found  to  anfwer  equally  well,  provided 
they  were  levigated  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  finenefs, 
which  indeed  requires  no  fmall  trouble. 

2.  White .  The  white  colours  commonly  to  be  met  White- 
with  are,  white-flake,  white-lead,  calcined  hartfhorn,  colours, 
pearl-white,  Spanifti-white,  egg-ftiell-white,  and  ni¬ 
trate  of  bifmuth.  The  flake-white  and  white-lead  are 
properly  the  fame.  The  preparation  of  the  former  is 
kept  a  fecret}  the  method  of  preparing  the  latter  is 
defcribed  under  CHEMISTRY,  N®  1856.  Thefe  are  the 
only  whites  that  can  be  ufed  in  oil,  all  the  reft  being 
tranfparent  unlefs  they  are  laid  on  with  water.  Cal¬ 
cined  hartfhorn  is  the  moft  ufeful  of  the  earthy  whites, 
as  being  the  leaft  alkaline.  Spanifh  white  is  only 

finely 
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finely  prepared  chalk.  Pearl-white 
oyfter-(hells  ;  and  egg-ftiell  white  from  the  (hells  of 
'  eggs.  All  thefe,  by  their  attra&ion  for  acids,  mull: 
neceffarily  deftroy  fuch  colours  as  have  any  acid  or 
metallic  fait  in  their  compofition.  The  nitrate  of  bif- 
rauth  is  apt  to  turn  black,  as  are  alfo  (lake-white  and 
white-lead,  when  ufed  in  water.  The  white  precipi¬ 
tate  of  lead  recommended  under  Chemistry,  N°  1856. 
is  greatly  fuperior  as  a  water-colour  to  all  thefe,  being 
perfe&ly  free  of  any  alkaline  quality,  and  not  at  all 
apt  to  lofe  its  own  colour,  or  to  injure  that  of  other  fub- 
flances.  It  is  a  carbonate  of  lead. 

3.  Red,  The  red  colours  ufed  in  painting  are  of 
two  forts,  viz.  thofe  which  incline  to  the  purple,  and 
fuch  as  are  of  a  full  fcarlet,  and  tend  rather  to  the  orange. 
The  firfl  are  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  red-ochre,  and 
Venetian-red.  The  fecond  are  vermilion,  red-lead, 
fcarlet-ochre,  common  Indian  red,  Spanifh-brown,  and 
terra  di  Sienna,  burnt. 

We  have  already  laid  dawn  fome  general  rules  for 
the  preparation  of  carmine  and  lake.  Particular  re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  delivered  with  the  greatefl  confidence 
for  making  thefe  fine  colours  ;  but  all  of  them  mud 
neceffarily  prove  ineffe&ual,  becaufe  an  earthy  bails 
is  recommended  for  ftriking  the  colour  upon.  From 
the  principles  of  chemiftry,  however,  we  are  certain, 
that  if  nitric  acid,  or  folution  of  tin,  is  made  ufe  of 
for  brightening  a  colour  made  with  any  earthy  bails,  it 
mud  infallibly  be  dedroyed  by  that  bails,  by  reafon  of 
its  alkaline  quality.  Carmine  is  the  brighted  and  mod 
beautiful  red  colour  known  at  prefent  ;  the  bed  comes 
from  France.  Lake  differs  from  it  in  being  capable 
of  mixture  with  oil,  which  carmine  is  not,  unlefs  with 
great  difficulty.  The  former  is  alfo  much  more  in¬ 
clined  to  purple  than  carmine.  This  lad  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  is  reckoned  a  defedl  j  and  accordingly,  the  more 
that  lake  approaches  to  the  fcarlet  or  true  crimfon,  the 
more  it  is  valued.  On  dropping  folution  of  tin  into 
an  aqueous  tin&ure  of  brazil  wood,  a  beautiful  preci¬ 
pitate  falls,  of  a  purpliili  crimfon  colour.  This  may 
be  very  well  fubdituted  in  place  of  the  dearer  lakes  on 
many  occafions. 

Rofe-pink  is  a  very  beautiful  colour,  inclining  more 
to  the  purple  than  fcarlet.  It  feems  to  be  made  of  chalk, 
coloured  with  a  deco&ion  of  brazil-wood,  heightened 
by  an  alkaline  fait  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  exceedingly 
perifhable,  and  but  little  edeemed.  The  colour  might 
be  made  much  more  durable,  as  well  as  better,  by  em¬ 
ploying  for  a  bafis  the  white  precipitate  of  lead  above- 
mentioned,  and  brightening  it  with  folution  of  tin. 

Red  ochre  and  Venetian  red  differ  in  nothing  from 
the  colcothar  of  vitriol  well  calcined.  The  oxides  of 
iron  may  be  made  to  appear  either  purplifh,  or  in¬ 
clining  to  the  fcarlet,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  calcination  is  performed.  If  the  matter  is  per- 
fedUv  deprived  of  its  phlogifton,  and  fubjedled  to  an 
intenfe  fire,  it  always  turns  out  red  \  but  the  mixture 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  inflammable  matter  gives  it  a  pur- 
plifii  caft.  Hence  various  paints  are  kept  in  the  (hops 
under  different  names,  which  yet  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  the  flight  circumftanees  above  mentioned  j  and 
fuch  are  the  fcarlet-ochre,  Spanifh  brown,  and  terra 
di  Sienna  burnt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  oxides  of 
iron  never  (how  their  colour  till  they  become  cold. 
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made  from  Colcothar  of  vitriol,  while  hot,  always  appears  of  a  Colour- 
very  dark  du(ky  purple.  makmg. 

Of  the  preparation  of  vermilion  and  red-lead,  an  ac - 
count  is  given  under  the  article  Chemistry,  N°  1701. 

1832.  Thefe  are  very  durable  colours  :  the  firfl:  is  the 
belt  red  ufed  in  oil  painting,  but  does  not  aniwer  well 
in  water  the  other  is  rather  an  orange  5  and,  like 
other  preparations  of  lead,  is  in  fome  cafes  apt  to  turn 
black.  25 

4.  Orange,  The  only  true  orange-coloured  paints  Orange 

are  red  orpiment  and  orange  lake.  The  firfl  is  a  fub-co*ours* 
limate  formed  of  arfenic  and  fulphur  }  the  other  may 
be  prepared  from  turmeric  infufed  in  alcohol  having 
its  colour  flruck  upon  oxide  of  tin,  and  brightened 
by  a  folution  of  that  metal.  All  the  fhades  of  orange, 
however,  may  be  extemporaneoufly  prepared  by  mix¬ 
ing  red  and  yellow  colours  together,  in  due  propor¬ 
tions.  2$ 

5.  Yel/ow,  The  yellow  paints  mod  commonly  in  Yellow 
ufe  are,  kingVyellow,  Naples-yellow,  Dutch-pink, c°l°urs* 
Englilh-pink,  mafticot,  common  orpiment,  vellow- 
ochre,  terra  di  Sienna  unburnt,  and  turpith  mineral. 

King’s-yellow  is  evidently  an  arfenical  preparation. 

Its  colour  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  apt  to  fade  5 
on  which  account,  and  its  great  price,  it  is  feldom 
ufed. 

Naples-yellow  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be  a 
preparation  of  arfenic,  but  is  notv  difeovered  to  have 
lead  for  its  bafis.  It  is  therefore  apt  to  turn  black  and 
lofe  its  colour,  which  makes  it  the  lefs  valuable.  It  is 
neverthelefs  ufed  in  preference  to  king’s-yellow,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  inferiority  in  price.  This  colour  is  parti¬ 
cularly  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  iron  when  moifl,  and 
therefore  (hould  never  be  touched  by  that  metal  unlefs* 
previoufly  ground  in  oil. 

Dutch-pink  is  faid  to  be  prepared  by  ftriking  the 
colour  of  yellow  berries  upon  finely  levigated  chalk. 

But  of  this  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt  ;  the  bafis 
of  Dutch-pink  feems  much  more  hard  and  gritty  than 
chalk,  and  its  colour  more  durable  than  thofe  ftruck 
upon  that  earth  ufually  are.  Very  good  yellows  may 
be  prepared  with  the  white  precipitate  of  lead,  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  by  ufing  either  yellow  berries,  fuftic, 
or  any  other  fubftanee  capable  of  yielding  that  colour. 

Englifti  pink  is  paler  than  the  Dutch,  and  keeps  its 
colour  greatly  worfe. 

Mafticot  is  prepared  by  calcining  white-lead  till  it 
affumes  a  yellowifti  colour.  It  is  not  apt  to  change, 
but  the  colour  is  fo  dull  that  it  is  feldom  ufed  either  in 
oil  or  water. 

Common  orpiment  is  a  pretty  bright  greenifh  yel- 
low,  prepared  by  fubliming  arfenic  with  fulphur.  Its 
naufeous  fmell,  which  is  greatly  increafed  by  grinding 
in  oil,  makes  it  very  difagreeable  nor  does  it  keep  its 
colour  for  any  length  of  time.  That  kind  of  orpiment 
leaf!:  inclined  to  green  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  painting. 

Yellow-ochre  and  terra  di  Sienna  are  ferruginous 
earths,  capable  of  becoming  red  by  calcination.  Green 
vitriol  precipitated  by  lime  may  be  advantageoufly  fub- 
ftituted  for  either  of  them.  See  Chemistry. 

Turpith  mineral  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting,  though 
its  fine  yellow  colour  feems  greatly  to  recommend  it. 

This  preparation  is  in  all  probability  very  durable  *, 
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and  (hould  feem  therefore  worthy  of  a  preference  either 
to  king’s  or  Naples  yellow.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

Gamboge  is  a  paint  that  can  only  be  ufed  in  water, 
and  is  the  mod  common  yellow  made  ufe  of  for  co¬ 
louring  maps,  <$cc» ;  but  for  this  it  is  not  very  proper, 
being  neither  quite  tranfparent,  nor  very  durable. 

6.  Green .  The  only  fimple  green  colour  that  hath 
a  tolerable  degree  of  brightnefs  is  verdigris,  or  pre¬ 
parations  of  it.  This,  however,  though  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  colour,  is  far  from  being  durable.  It  is  improved 
in  colour,  though  not  in  durability,  by  diffolution  and 
cryftallization  in  diddled  vinegar,  in  which  date  it  is 
called  diftUled  verdigris .  A  more  durable  water  colour 
is  made  by  diffolving  the  verdigris  in  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar,  or  rather  the  pure  tartaric  acid  ;  but  in  oil  this  is 
found  to  be  equally  fugitive  with  the  verdigris  itfelf* 
See  Chemistry  Index . 

Compound  greens  are  either  made  of  Prudian  or 
fome  other  blue,  mixed  with  yellow  ;  but  in  whatever 
way  thefe  colours  can  be  compounded,  the  beauty  of 
the  green  produced  is  greatly  inferior  to  diddled,  or 
even  common  verdigris.  The  tartaric  dilution  of 
verdigris,  mixed  with  a  little  gamboge,  is  the  bed 
tranfparent  green  water-colour  we  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  trying;  and  a  mixture  of  PrutTian  blue  and 
turpi th  mineral  is  probably  the  bed  opaque  one. 

Sap-green  is  a  fimple  colour,  but  exceedinglv  infe¬ 
rior  to  diddled  verdigris,  or  even  to  the  tartaric 
dilution  of  verdigris  with  gamboge.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  unripe  buckthorn  berries  evaporated 
to  the  confidence  of  a  gum.  Its  green  colour  is  greatly 
inclined  to  yellow.  A  kind  f  compound  green  has 
been  fometimes  ufed,  called  Prujfian  green ,  which  con- 
fids  only  of  Prudian  blue  and  yellow  ochre.  It  has 
no  beauty,  nor  is  it  durable.  It  is  prepared  as  Pruf- 
fian  blue,  only  not  pouring  cn  any  muriatic  acid  to 
ddlolve  the  ochreous  fediment  which  falls  at  the  fame 
time. 

Another  green  fometimes  ufed  is  called  Serre  verle. 
This  is  a  native  earth,  probably  impregnated  with  cop¬ 
per.  It  is  of  a  bluifh-green  colour,  much  Gf  that  tint 
called fea-green .  It  is  gritty,  and  therefore  mud  be 
well  levigated  before  it  is  ufed.  Its  colour  is  durable, 
but  not  very  bright. 

7.  Blue .  The  blue  colours  are  ultramarine,  Pruf- 
fian  blue,  verditer,  fmalt,  bice,  and  indigo.  Oi  thefe 
the  ultramarine  is  the  fined,  but  its  great  price  hin¬ 
ders  it  being  much  ufed.  It  is  a  preparation  from 
lapis  lazuli  ;  is  an  exceeding  bright  col  ur,  and  never 
fades  with  whatever  fubdance  it  is  mixed.  It  is  now, 
however,  in  a  great  meafure  fuptrfedtd  by  PruiTian 
blue,  to  the  difadvantage  of  painting  in  general  ;  as 
Prudian  blue,  though  very  beautiful,  is  far  from  being 
durable.  For  an  account  of  its  preparations  fee  the 
article  UltR  AM  ARISE. 

The  procefs  for  making  Prudian  blue  is  defcrihed, 
and  its  nature  fully  considered,  under  CHEMISTRY, 
N°  774  ;  fo  that  it  is  diffident  here  to  obferve,  that 
Prudian  blue  is  to  be  accounted  of  the  bed  quality 
when  it  is  deep,  bright,  and  not  inclined  to  purple. 
It  ought  to  be  tried  by  mixture  with  white  lead,  as 
the  brightnefs  of  the  colour  will  appear  much  more 
when  diluted  than  when  concentrated  in  the  lumps  of 
the  blue  itfelf. 

The  preparation  of  blue  verditer  is  kept  a  fecret,  and 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 
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the  bed  chemids  have  been  puzzled  to  find  out  the  Colour- 
method.  The  colour  is  exceedingly  bright,  and  has  a  .  e  ak.ng.  ^ 
confidcrable  tinge  of  green.  A  method  of  preparing  *  'J 
a  colour  equally  beautiful,  and  agreeing  in  all  rtfptds 
with  what  is  lold  in  the  (hops,  except  that  of  effer- 
vefcing  with  acids,  we  have  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

Diffolvt  copper  in  drong  caudic  alkali^  until  the  liquid 
has  affumed  a  very  deep  blue  colour;  and  the  deeper 
this  colour  i?,  the  finer  will  your  verditer  be.  When, 
the  mendruum  has  diffolved  as  much  of  the  metal  as  it 
can  take  up,  it  is  to  be  poured  out  into  a  broad  and 
well  glazed  earthen  pan,  held  over  a  very  gentle  fire  ; 
and  from  the  moment  it  is  put  on,  the  liquor  is  to  be 
continually  agitated  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  fo  that  the 
liquor  may  be  heated  as  equally  as  podible.  The 
whole  fecret  confids  in  properly  regulating  the  degree 
of  heat  ;  for  if  it  exceeds  the  due  proportion  ever  fo 
little,  the  verditer  will  turn  out  of  a  dirty  green.  The 
proper  degree  is  about  90°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermome¬ 
ter.  In  this  gentle  heat  the  alkali  (lowly  evaporates  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  doing  fo  the  verditer  falls  to 
the  bottom.  After  it  is  once  formed,  freed  from  the 
alkaline  liquor,  and  dried,  it  can  bear  the  effufion  of 
boiling  water-  without  the  lead  injury*  Dr  Prieftley, 
in  hi?  fixth  volume,  takes  notice,  that  a  dilution  of 
copper  in  volatile  alkali  affords  a  blue  precipitate  by- 
heat,  but  without  taking  notice  of  the  requifites  for  its 
fuceeff.  In  making  this  preparation  it  is  ne cellar y  to 
diffolve  copper  in  its  metallic  date  ;  for  the  dilution  of 
any  oxide  will  not  yield  a  blue  but  a  green  colour. 

This  colour  is  durable  in  water,  but  didolves  in  oil, 
and  has  then  all  the  inconveniences  of  verdigris  above 
mentioned. 

Smalt  is  g:afs  coloured  with  zaffre,  a  preparation 
from  cobalt  *.  It  is  commonly  fo  grofsly  powdered  *  See  Zaf~ 
that  it  cannot  be  ufed  in  painting,  and  its  texture  is  fo/r^and 
hard  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  levigated.  Its  colour  is 
exceedingly  bright  and  durable  ;  fo  that  when,  finely 
levigated  it  is  ufed  indead  of  ultramarine.  The  moft 
proper  materials  for  levigating  this  fubdance  feem  to 
be  the  plates  of  M.  Reaumur’s  porcelain  recommended 
by  Dr  Lrwis.  See  Chemistry  Index .  For  the  pre¬ 
para*  ion  and  qualities  of  bice,  fee  the  articles  A  li  MENUS 
Lapis  and  BlCE. 

Indigo  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting  cither  in  oil  or 
water,  on  account  of  the  dulnefs  of  the  colour.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  other  preparation  than  being  wafhed  over. 

It4  goodntf-  is  known  by  the  darknefs  and  brightnefs  of 
the  colour.  See  Indigo.  2 ^ 

8.  Purple.  The  only  fimple  colour  of  this  kind  ufed  Purple  co¬ 
at  prefent  is  coicothar  of  vitriol.  A  beautiful  purple  lours, 
lake  may  be  prepared  from  logwood  by  means  of  dilu¬ 
tion  of  tin  ;  but  this  method  of  preparing  colours  is 

very  little  known  as  yet. 

9.  Broun.  The  brown  colours  are,  bidre,  brown-  Brown  co¬ 
ochre,  Cologne-earth,  umber,  and  brow’n-pink.  Under  lours. 

the  article  Bistre  is  given  a  procefs  for  making  that 
colour,  by  infufing  foot  in  wattr,  pouring  off  the  tine-  31 
ture,  and  then  evaporating  it  to  an  extrafl;  but  Dr Lewis’s 
Lewi-  is  of  opinion,  with  M.  Landois  in  the  French 
Encychpidie ,  that  the  foot  is  either  boiled  in  water,  biftre™1^ 
or  ground  with  a  little  liquid  of  foir.e  kind  into  afmooth 
pade  ;  it  then  diluted  with  more  water,  and  after 
(landing  f  r  shout  half  an  hour  till  the  groffer  fub¬ 
dance  of  the  foot  has  fettled,  the  liquor  is  poured  off 
N  n  into 
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Colour-  into  another  vefiel,  and  fet  by  for  two  or  three  days, 
making  that  the  finer  parts  may  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  this 
fine  matter  is  the  biffre.  This  is  a  very  ufeful  colour 
in  water,  being  exceedingly  fine,  durable,  and  not  apt 
to  fpoil  any  other  colours  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The 
brown  pink  is  faid  to  confift  of  chalk  tinged  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  fuftic,  heightened  by  fixed  alka¬ 
line  falts.  It  is  therefore  very  periftiable,  and  is  fel- 
dom  ufed.  The  other  browns  are  a  kind  of  ochreous 
earths  ;  for  a  defcription  of  which  fee  their  proper  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Having  now  confidered  moil  of  the  colouring  fub- 
ftances  ufually  to  be  met  with  in  the  (hops,  we  fhall 
next  take  notice  of  fome  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  produce  all  the  different  colours  from  vegetables, 
after  the  manner  of  lakes  ;  which,  though  the  methods 
hitherto  tried  have  for  the  moft  part  failed  of  fuccefs, 
may  perhaps  fome  time  or  other  be  found  applicable  to 
valuable  purpofes. 

Black  from  From  infufions  of  aftringent  vegetables  mixed  with 
^See^D^*  green  vitriol,  is  produced  a  deep  black  liquor  of  very 
*  ex  ten  five  ufe  in  dyeing*.  The  fubftances  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  deepeft  blacks  are  galls  and  logwood.  When 
a  deco&ion  or  infufion  of  the  galls  is  dropped  into  a 
folution  of  the  vitriol  largely  diluted  with  water,  the 
firft  drops  produce  bluifh  or  purplifli  red  clouds,  which 
foon  mingling  with  the  liquor,  turn  it  uniformly  of 
their  own  colour.  It  feems  to  be  on  the  quality  of 
the  water  that  this  difference  in  the  colour  depends. 
With  diftilled  water,  or  the  common  fpring  waters,, 
the  mixture  is  always  blue.  If  we  previoufly  diffolve 
in  the  water  the  moft  minute  quantity  of  any  alkaline 
fait,  too  fmall  to  be  difcovered  by  any  of  the  common 
means  by  which  waters  are  ufually  tried,  or  if  the 
water  is  in  the  leaf!  putrid,  the  colour  of  the  mixture 
proves  purple  or  reddifti.  Rain-water,  caught  as  it 
falls  from  the  clouds  in  an  open  field  in  clean  glafs- 
veffels,  gives  a  blue  ;  but  fuch  as  is  collected  from  the 
tops  of  the  houfes,  grows  purple  with  the  mixture  of 
vitriol  and  galls  :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  this  laft  has  contracted  a  putrid  tendency,  or  re¬ 
ceived  an  alkaline  impregnation,  though  fo  flight  as  not 
to  be  fenfible  on  other  ways  of  trial. 

Both  the  purple  and  blue  liquors,  on  adding  more 
of  the  aftringent  infufion,  deepen  to  a  black,  more 
or  lefs  intenfe  according  to  the  nature  of  dilution  :  if 
the  mixture  proves  of  a  deep  opaque  blacknefs,  it  again 
becomes  bluifh  or  purplifh  when  further  diluted.  If 
fuffered  to  ftand  in  this  diluted  ftate  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  colouring  matter  fettles  to  the  bottom  in 
form  of  a  fine  black  mud,  which  by  flightly  (haking 
the  veflel  is  diffufed  again  through  the  liquor,  and 
tinges  it  of  its  former  colour.  When  the  mixture  is 
of  a  full  blacknefs,  this  feparation  does  not  happen,  or 
in  a  far  lefs  degree  ;  for  though  a  part  of  the  black  mat¬ 
ter  precipitates  in  ftanding,  yet  fo  much  remains  dif- 
folved,  that  the  liquor  continues  black.  This  fufpen- 
flon  of  the  colouring  fubftance,  in  the  black  liquid, 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  gummy  matter  of  the 
aftringent  infufion  increafing  the  confiftence  of  the 
watery  fluid  ;  for  the  feparation  is  retarded  in  the 
diluted  mixture  by  a  fmall  addition  of  gum  arabic. 

If  the  mixture  either  in  its  black  or  diluted  ftate  is 
poured  into  a  filter,  the  liquor  pafles  through  colour¬ 
ed  ;  only  a  part  of  the  black  matter  remaining  on  the 
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filter.  The  filtered  liquor  on  ftanding  for  fome  time  Colour, 
becomes  turbid  and  full  of  fine  black  flakes  :  being  making, 
freed  from  thefe  by  a  fecond  filtration,  it  again  puts  ~Y"— ^ 

on  the  fame  appearance  :  and  thus  repeatedly  till  all 
the  colouring  parts  are  feparated,  and  the  liquor  has  be¬ 
come  colourlefs. 

Dr  Lewis,  from  whofe  Philofophical  Commerce  of 
Arts  this  account  is  taken,  further  informs  us,  that  this 
colouring  matter,  when  feparated  from  the  liquor  and 
dried,  appeared  of  a  deep  black,  which  did  not  feem 
to  have  fuffered  any  change  from  the  air  by  expofure 
for  upwards  of  four  months.  Made  red  hot,  it  glowed 
and  burnt,  but  did  not  flame,  and  became  a  rufty 
brown  powder,  which  was  readily  attracted  by  a  mag¬ 
netic  bar  ;  though  in  its  black  ftate  the  magnet  had 
no  a&ion  upon  it.  Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  wa¬ 
ter  and  digefted  on  the  black  powder,  dilfolved  the 
greateft  part  of  it,  leaving  only  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  whitifti  matter.  Solution  of  pure  fixed  alkaline 
fait  diffolved  very  little  of  it  :  the  liquor  received  a 
reddifti  brown  colour,  and  the  powder  became  blackifh 
brown.  This  refiduum  was  attracted  by  the  magnet 
after  being  red  hot,  though  not  before  :  the  alkaline 
tin&ure,  paffed  through  a  filter,  and  mixed  with  a 
folution  of  green  vitriol,  ftruck  a  deep  brownifh  black 
colour,  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  refults  from 
mixing  with  the  vitriolic  folution  an  alkaline  tinClurs 
of  galls. 

It  hath  alfo  been  attempted  to  produce  black  from  Black  from 
a  combination  of  other  colours  5  as  green  may  be  pro- a  eorabina- 
duced  from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow.  M.  le  Blon,tion  cfo- 
in  his  Harmony  of  Colours,  gives  a  method  of  forming  jo^gco" 
black,  by  mixing  together  the  three  colours  called 
primitive ,  viz.  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ;  and  M.  Caftel, 
in  his  Optique  des  Couleurs ,  publifhed  in  1740,  fays 
that  this  compound  black  has  an  advantage  in  paint¬ 
ing,  above  the  fimple  ones,  of  anfwering  better  for 
the  darkening  of  other  colours.  Thus,  if  blue,  by  the 
addition  of  black,  is  to  be  darkened  into  the  colour 
called  blue-black,  the  fimple  blacks,  according  to  him, 
if  ufed  in  fufticient  quantity  to  produce  the  requifite 
deepnefs,  conceal  the  blue,  while  the  compound  blacks 
leave  it  diftinguifhable.  Le  Blon  does  not  mention 
the  proportion  of  the  three  colours  neceflary  for  pro¬ 
ducing  black.  Caftel  dire&s  15  parts  of  blue,  five  of 
red,  and  three  of  yellow;  but  takes  notice  that  thefe 
proportions  are  rather  fpeculatively  than  practical¬ 
ly  juft,  and  that  the  eye  only  can  be  the  true  judge  ; 
our  colours  all  being  very  imperfect,  and  our  pigments 
or  other  bodies  of  one  denomination  of  colour  being 
very  unequal  in  their  degree  of  intenfity.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  pigments  ftiould  all  be  of  the  deepeft 
and  darkeft  kind  ;  and  that  rnftead  of  taking  one  pig¬ 
ment  for  each  colour,  it  is  better  to  take  as  many  as 
can  be  got ;  for  the  greater  difeord  there  is  of  hete¬ 
rogeneous  and  difeordant  drugs,  the  more  true  and 
beautiful,  he  fays,  will  the  black  be,  and  the  more 
capable  of  uniting  with  all  other  colours,  without 
fuppre fling  them,  and  even  without  making  them 
tawny. 

Dr  Lewis  acquaints  us,  that  by  mixing  different 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  colours,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
produce  a  perfect  black ;  but  has  often  obtained  from 
them  very  dark  colours,  fuch  as  may  be  called  brown - 
blacks ,  or  gray-blacks  /  fuch  as  we  commonly  fee  in  the 
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dark  parts  of  paintings,  and  fuch  as  the  charcoal  and 
foot  black*  appear  when  diluted  a  little.  The  ingre¬ 
dients  being  each  of  a  dark  deep  colour  is  a  very  necef- 
fary  condition  ;  for  bright  blues,  bright  reds,  and  bright 
yellow’s,  mixed  in  fuch  proportions  that  neither  colour 
prevailed,  produced  only  a  gray.  In  effe#,  all  com- 
portions  of  this  kind,  phyfically  confidered,  can  be  no 
other  than  grays,  or  fome  of  the  intermediate  tints 
between  whitenef*  and  darknefs  ;  and  thefe  grays  will 
be  fo  much  the  lighter  or  darker  as  the  component  co¬ 
lours  of  themfelves  are  bright  or  dark. 

With  regard  to*  the  extra#ion  of  the  colouring 
matter  from  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  com¬ 
monly  to  be  met  with  of  all  colours,  this  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  very  valuable  acquifition,  could  the  colours 
fo  procured  be  made  durable.  On  this  fubje#  nothing 
hath  yet  appeared  more  fatisfa#ory  than  what  is  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  notes  on  Neumann’s  che- 
miftry.  His  obfervations  are  curious,  but  promife  very 
little  fuccefs  to  any  who  (hall  attempt  to  fix  thefe 
vegetable  colours. 

“  Among  the  infinite  variety  of  colours  (fays  he), 
which  glow  in  the  flowers  of  plants,  there  are  very 
few  which  have  any  durability,  or  whofe  fugitive 
beauty  can  be  arrefted  by  art,  fo  as  to  be  applied  to 
any  valuable  purpofes.  The  only  permanent  ones  are 
the  yellow,  the  red,  the  blue  ;  and  all  the  intermediate 
ftiades  of  purple,  crimfon,  violet,  &c.  are  extremely 
perifhable.  Many  of  thefe  flowers  lofe  their  colours 
on  being  barely  dried  ;  efpecially  if  they  are  dried 
{lowly,  as  has  been  ufually  dire#ed,  in  a  fliady,  and 
not  warm  place.  The  colours  of  all  of  them  perifh 
on  keeping  even  in  the  clofeft  veflels.  The  more 
haftity  they  are  dried,  and  the  more  perfe#ly  they 
are  fecured  from  the  air,  the  longer  they  retain  their 
beauty.  The  colouring  matter  extra#ed  and  ap¬ 
plied  on  other  bodies  is  ftill  more  perifhable  :  often¬ 
times  it  is  changed  or  deftroyed  in  the  hands  ef  the 
operator. 

“  The  colour  of  many  blue  flowers  is  extra#ed  by 
infufion  in  water;  but  there  are  fome  from  which  water 
gains  only  reddifh  or  purplifh  blue.  Of  thofe  that  have 
been  tried  there  is  not  one  which  gives  any  blue  tinc¬ 
ture  to  fpirituous  liquors :  fome  give  no  colour  at  all, 
and  fome  a  reddifh  one.  The  juice  prefled  out  from 
the  frefh  flowers  is  for  the  moft  part  blue.  The  blue 
juices  and  infufions  are  changed  red  by  all  acids.  The 
muriatic  acid  feems  to  ftrike  the  moft  florid  red.  The 
flowers  themfelves,  macerated  in  acid  liquors,  impart 
alfo  a  deep  red  tin#ure.  Alkalies,  both  fixed  and 
volatile,  and  lime-water,  change  them  to  a  green. 
Thofe  infufions  of  the  juices  which  have  nothing  of 
the  native  colour  of  the  flowers,  fuffer  the  fame  changes 
from  the  addition  of  acid  and  alkaline  liquors  :  even 
when  the  flowers  have  been  kept  till  their  colour  is 
loft,  infufions  made  from  them  acquire  flill  a  red  co¬ 
lour  from  the  one,  and  a  green  from  the  other,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree  than  when  the  flowers  were  frefh. 
The  red  colour  produced  by  acids  is  fcarcely  more 
durable  than  the  original  blue  :  applied  upon  other 
bodies  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  degenerates 
into  a  faintifh  purple,  and  at  length  difappears,  leaving 
hardly  any  ftain  behind.  The  green  produced  by 
alkalies  changes  to  a  yellow,  which  does  not  fade  fo 
foon.  The  green,  by  lime-water,  is  more  permanent 


and  more  beautiful  *,  green  lakes,  prepared  from  thefe 
flowers  by  lime-water,  have  been  ufed  as  pigments  by 
the  painter.  The  flowers  of  cyanus  have  been  greatly 
recommended,  as  affording  elegant  and  durable  blue 
pigments  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  extra#  from 
them  any  blue  colour  at  all.  They  retain  their  colour 
indeed,  when  haftily  dried,  longer  than  fome  other 
blue  flowers  ;  but  they  communicate  nothing  of  it  to 
any  kind  of  menftruum.  Infufions  of  them  in  watery, 
fpirituous,  and  oily  liquors,  are  all  of  them  more  or 
lets  of  a  reddifh  caft,  without  any  tendency  to  blue. 
Alum,  which  is  faid  to  heighten  and  preferve  their 
blue  colour,  changes  it,  like  that  of  other  blue  flowers, 
to  a  purplifh  red  ;  acids  to  a  deep  red  ;  alkalies  and 
lime-water  to  a  green  :  folution  of  tin  added  to  the 
watery  infufion,  turns  it  to  a  fine  crimfon  ;  on  Hand¬ 
ing,  a  beautiful  red  faecula  fubfides,  but  it  lofes  all 
its  colour  as  foon  as  it  is  dry.  The  watery  infufion, 
infpiflated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extra#,  appears  of 
a  dark  reddifh  brown  :  an  extra#  made  with  re#ified 
fpirit  is  of  a  purplifh  colour.  The  colour  of  both  ex- 
tra#s  fpread  thin,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  quickly 
fades.  The  flowers  employed  in  thefe  experiments 
were  thofe  of  the  common  blue-bottle  of  the  corn¬ 
fields. 

“  Red  flowers  readily  communicate  their  own  red 
colour  to  watery  menftrua  ;  among  thofe  that  have 
been  tried,  there  is  not  one  exception.  Thofe  of  a 
full  red  colour  give  to  re#ified  fpirit  alfo  a  deep  red 
tin#ure,  brighter,  though  fomewhat  paler,  than  the 
watery  infufion :  but  the  lighter  red  flowers,  and 
thofe  which  have  a  tendency  to  purplifh,  impart  very 
little  colour  to  fpirit,  and  feem  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  blue  flowers  than  of  the  pure  red.  Infu¬ 
fions  of  red  flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  heightened  by 
acids,  and  turn  green  by  alkalies,  like  thofe  of  the 
blue  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  univerfal.  Among 
thefe  I  have  examined,  the  rofe-colours  and  purplifh 
reds  were  changed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
blues  •,  but  the  full  deep  reds  were  not.  The  deep 
infufion  of  red  poppies  is  changed  by  alkalies,  not  to  a 
green,  but  to  dufky  purple. 

“  The  colours  of  yellow  flowers,  whether  pale  or 
deep,  are  in  general  durable.  Many  of  them  are  as 
much  fo,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  native  colours  of  ve¬ 
getables.  The  colour  is  extra#ed  both  by  water  and 
by  fpirit.  The  watery  infufions  are  the  deepeft.  Nei¬ 
ther  alkalies  nor  acids  alter  the  fpecies  of  the  colour  ; 
though  both  of  them  vary  its  {hade  ;  acids  rendering 
it  paler,  and  alkalies  deeper  ;  alum  likewife  confider- 
ably  heightens  it,  though  not  fo  much  as  alkalies. 
An  infufion  of  the  flowers,  made  in  alkaline  ley,  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  alum,  gives  a  durable  yellow  lake.  In  fome 
of  the  deep  reddifh  yellow,  or  orange-coloured  flowers, 
the  yellow  matter  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  of  the  pure  yellow  flowered,  but  the  red  to  be  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  pure  red  ones  ;  watery  mcn- 
ftrua  take  up  only  the  yellow,  and  leave  the  red, 
which  may  afterwards  be  extra#ed  by  alcohol,  or 
by  water  acuated  by  fixed  alkaline  fait.  Such  par¬ 
ticularly  are  the  faffron-coloured  flowers  of  carthamus. 
Thefe,  after  the  yellow  matter  has  been  extra#ed  by 
water,  are  faid  to  give  a  red  tin#ure  to  ley  ;  from 
which,  on  Handing  at  reft  for  fome  time,  a  deep 
bright  red  feecula  fubfides  5  called  from  one  of  the 
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Colour-  names  of  the  plant  which  produces  it,  fajjlower  ;  and 
making,  from  the  countries  whence  it  is  commonly  brought  to 
-y— Spanjh-red ,  and  China  lake.  This  pigment  im¬ 
pregnates  alcohol  with  a  beautiful  red  tin&ure,  but 
communicates  no  colour  to  water.  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  feparate,  by  the  fame  treatment,  the  red 
matter  of  fome  of  the  other  reddiih  yellow  flowers, 
as  thofe  of  garden  marigold,  but  without  fuccefs. 
Plain  water  extracted  a  yellow  colour,  and  alkaline 
ley  extra&ed  afterwards  only  a  paler  yellow  ;  though 
the  digeftions  were  continued  till  the  flowers  had  loft 
their  colour,  the  tin&ures  were  no  other  than  yellow, 
and  not  fo  deep  as  thofe  obtained  from  the  pure  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  The  little  yellow  flocculi,  which  in  fome 
kinds  of  flowers  are  colledted  into  a  compact  round 
dife,  as  in  the  daify  and  corn  marigold,  agree,  fo  far  as 
they  have  been  examined,  with  the  expanded  yellow 
petala.  Their  colour  is  affected  in  the  fame  manner 
by  acids,  by  alkalies,  and  by  alum  ;  and  equally  ex- 
traded  by  water  and  by  fpirit,  But  the  yellow  farina, 
or  fine  duft,  lodged  on  the  tips  of  the  ftamina  of  flowers, 
appears  to  be  of  a  different  kind.  It  gives  a  fine 
bright  yellow  to  fpirit.  and  a  duller  yellow  to  water  5 
the  undiflolved  part  proving  in  both  cafes  of  a  pale 
yellowifli  white.  Both  the  watery  and  fpirituous  tinc¬ 
tures  were  heightened  by  alkaline  liquors,  turned  red 
by  acids,  and  again  to  a  deep  yellow  on  adding  more 
of  the  alkali  :  I  know  no  other  vegetable  yellow  that 
is  turned  red  by  acids. 

44  White  flowers  are  by  no  means  deftitute  of  co¬ 
louring  matter.  Alkaline  lixivia  extraft  from  fome 
of  them  a  green  tind'ure,  and  change  their  colourlefs 
exprtffed  juices  to  the  fame  colour  ;  but  I  have  not 
obferved  that  they  are  turned  red  by  acids.  The 
flowers  of  the  common  wild  convolvulus  or  bind-weed, 
which  in  all  their  parts  are  white,  give  a  deep  yellow 
or  orange  timffure  to  plain  water*  which,  like  the  tinc¬ 
tures  of  flowers  that  are  naturally  of  that  colour,  is 
rendered  paler  by  acids,  heightened  a  little  by  alum, 
and  more  confiderably  by  alkaline  falts.  The  vapours 
of  the  volatile  fulphuric  acid,  or  of  burning  fulphur, 
which  whiten  or  deftroy  the  colour  of  the  coloured 
3 5  flowers,  make  no  change  in  the  white. 

Colours  *«  The  red  juices  of  fruits,  as  currants,  mulberries, 

from  fruits,  elder-berries,  morello,  black  cherries,  &c.  gently  in- 
fpiffated  to  drynefs,  diffolve  again  almoft  totally  in 
water,  and  appear  nearly  of  the  fame  red  colour  as  at 
firft.  Re&ified  fpirit  extracts  the  tinging  particles, 
leaving  a  confiderable  portion  of  mucilaginous  matter 
undiflolved  *,  and  hence  the  fpirituous  tin<5lure  proves 
of  a  brighter  colour  than  the  watery.  The  red  folu- 
tions,  and  the  juices  themfelves,  are  fometimes  made 
dull,  and  fometimes  more  florid  by  acids,  and  gene¬ 
rally  turned  purplifh  by  alkalies.  The  colours  of  thefe 
juices  are  for  the  moft  part  perifhable.  They  reflft, 
indeed,  the  power  of  fermentation,  and  continue  al¬ 
moft  unchanged,  after  the  liquor  has  been  converted 
into  wine  *,  but  when  the  juice  is  fpread  thin  upon 
other  bodies,  exficeated,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  the 
colour  quickly  alters  and  decays  •,  the  bright  lively  red 
changes  the  fooneft  :  the  dark  dull  red  ftain  from  the 
juice  of  the  black  cherry,  is  of  confiderable  durability. 
The  fruit  of  the  American  opuntia  or  prickly  pear, 
the  plant  upon  which  the  cochineal  infedl  is  produced, 
Is  perhaps  an  exception  :  This  bright  red  fruit,  ac^ 

X 


cording  to  Labat,  gives  a  beautiful  red  dye.  Some  Colour, 
experiments,  however,  made  upon  the  juice  of  that  making, 
fruit,  as  brought  into  England,  did  not  promife  to  be  ~ ^ 
of  any  great  advantage  5  but  the  particulars  I  cannot 
now  recoiled!. 

44  The  ripe  berries  of  buckthorn  ftain  paper  of  a 
green  colour.  From  thefe  is  prepared  the  fubftance 
called  fap  green,  a  pigment  fufficiently  durable,  rea¬ 
dily  folubie  in  water,  Jbut  not  mifcible  with  oil.  The 
berries  dried  while  green,  and  macerated  in  alum- 
water,  are  faid  to  yield  a  yellow  pigment  *,  and  when 
they  have  grown  over  ripe  fo  as  to  fall  off  fpontaue- 
oufly,  a  purple  one.  It  is  faid  that  the  berry  of  the 
heliotropum  tricoccum,  which  grows  wild  about  Mont¬ 
pelier,  ftains  paper  of  a  green  colour,  and  that  this 
green  turns  prefently  to  a  blue  :  that  the  common  blue 
paper  receives  its  colour  from  this  juice  :  and  that  the 
red  rags  called  turnfol ,  employed  for  colouring  wines 
and  other  liquors,  are  tin&ured  by  the  fame  juice 
turned  led  by  acids.  According  to  M.  Niflole  of  the 
French  academy  of  fciences  (as  quoted  by  Savary  in 
his  Didlionnaire  de  Commerce),  the  following  juice  is 
obtained,  not  from  the  berries,  but  from  tops  of  the 
plant  gathered  in  Auguft,  ground  in  mills,  and  then 
committed  to  the  prefs.  '1  he  juice  is  expofed  to  the 
fun  about  an  hour,  the  rags  dipt  in  it,  dried  in  the 
fun,  inoiftened  by  the  vapour  which  arifes  during  the 
flacking  of  quicklime  with  urine,  then  dried  again  in 
the  fun,  and  dipped  again  in  the  juice.  The  Dutch 
and  others  are  faid  to  prepare  turnfol  rags,  and  turnfol 
in  the  mals,  from  different  ingredients,  among  which 
archil  is  a  principal  one. 

“  In  fome  plants,  peony  for  inftanee,  the  feeds  at 
a  certain  point  of  maturity  are  covered  with  a  fine 
fhining  red  membrane.  The  pellicles  of  the  feeds  of 
a  certain  American  tree  afford  the  red  mafles  brought 
into  Europe  under  the  names  of  annotto ,  or/ean,  and 
raucou* .  Mr  Pott,  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  the  *  See  An? 
year  1752,  mentions  a  very  extraordinary  property  0£ nQtto • 
this  concrete.  4  With  fulphuric  acid  it  produces  a 
blue  colour,  of  extreme  beauty  \  but  with  this  capital 
defe£t,  that  all  falts  and  liquors,  and  even  common 
water,  deftroy  it.’  The  fpecimen  of  annotto,  which  I 
examined,  was  not  fenfibly  a&ed  upon  by  fulphuric 
acid  ;  it  received  no  change  in  its  own  colour,  and 
communicated  none  to  the  liquor.  Nor  did  any  vifible 
changes  enfue  upon  dropping  the  acid  into  tin&ure  of 
annotto  made  in  water,  or  in  fpirit.  37 

44  The  green  colour  of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  ex- Colours 
trailed  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  and  by  oils.  Theft001 
fpirituous  tinftures  are  generally  of  a  fine  deep  green, *e*ves* 
even  when  the  leaves  themfelves  are  dull-coloured,  or 
yellowifli,  or  hoary.  The  colour,  however,  feldom 
continues  long  even  in  the  liquor  \  much  lefs  when  the 
tinging  matter  is  feparated  in  a  folid  form,'  and  expo- 
fed  with  a  large  furface  to  the  air.  The  editor  of  the 
Wirtemberg  Pharmacopoeia  obferves,  that  the  leaves 
of  acanthus,  brankurfine,  or  bear’s-breach,  give  a 
more  durable  green  tin&ure  to  fpirit  than  thofe  of  any 
other  herb.  Alkalies  heighten  the  colour  both  of  the 
tin&ures  and  green  juices  5  acids  weaken,  deftroy,  or 
change  it  to  a  brownifti  :  lime  water  improves  both 
the  colour  and  durability  :  by  means  of  lime,  not  in¬ 
elegant  green  lakes  are  procurable  from  the  leaves  of 
acanthus,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  feveral  other  plants. 

There. 
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,Vour-  There  are  very  few  herbs  which  communicate  any 
i  asking  ffare  of  their  green  colour  to  water  *,  perhaps  none 

-v - that  give  a  green  of  any  confiderable  deepnefs.  It  is 

faid,  however,  that  the  leaves  of  fome  plants  give  a 
green  dye  to  woollen,  without  the  addition  of  any 
other  colouring  matter  ;  particularly  thofe  of  the  wild 
cervil,  or  cow-weed,  the  common  ragwort,  and  de- 
vil’s-bit.  The  leaves  of  many  kinds  of  herbs  and 
trees  give  a  yellow  dye  to  wool  or  woollen  cloth  that 
has  been  previoufly  boiled  with  a  foliation  of  alum  and 
tartar.  Weld,  in  particular,  affords  a  fine  yellow, 
and  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
dyers,  and  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  fome  parts  of 
England.  There  is  no  colour  for  which  we  have 
fueh  plenty  of  materials  as  for  yellow.  M.  Hellot 
obferves  that  all  leaves,  barks,  and  roots,  which  on 
being  chewed  difcover  a  flight  aflringency,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  almond,  peach,  and  pear  trees,  aff  bark, 
(efpecially  that  taken  off  after  the  firft  riling  of  the 
fap  in  the  fpring),  the  roots  of  wild  patience,  8tc. 
yield  durable  yellows,  more  or  lefs  beautiful  accord- 
ding  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  boiling  is  conti¬ 
nued,  and  the  proportions  of  alum  and  tartar  in  the 
preparatory  liquor  :  that  'a  large  quantity  of  alum 
makes  thefe  yellows  approach  to  the  elegant  yellow 
of  weld  :  that  if  the  tartar  is  made  to  prevail,  it  in¬ 
clines  them  to  an  orange  ;  that  if  the  roots,  barks,  or 
leaves  be  too  long  boiled,  the  yellow  proves  tarnifh- 
ed,  and  acquires  ffades  of  brown.”  See  the  article 
Dyeing. 

The  moft  capital  preparations  from  the  leaves  of 
plants  are  thofe  of  indigo,  and  weld  ;  which  are  both 
very  much  ufed  in  dyeing,  though  the  firft  only  in 
TwoaT Pa*lnting  *•  Both  the  indigo  and  woad  plants,  give 
*  out  their  colour,  by  proper  management,  to  water, 
:>du<ftion  in  form  of  a  blue  faecula  or  lake.  M.  Hellot  fufpe&s 
i  indigo  that  a  like  blue  faecula  is  procurable  from  many  other 
counted  vegetables.  Blue  and  yellow  blended  together,  com- 
pofe  a  green.  He  fuppofes  the  natural  greens  in  ve¬ 
getables  to  be  compounded  in  like  manner  of  thefe 
two  colours  ;  and  that  the  blue  is  oftentimes  the  moft: 
permanent,  fo  as  to  remain  entire  after  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  or  deftru&ion  of  the  yellow.  The  theory  is  fpe- 
cious,  and  perhaps  juft  :  we  know  of  no  other  that 
accounts  in  any  degree  for  the  produdion  of  the  indigo 
and  woad  blue.  Dr  Lewis,  however,  informs  us,  that 
he  never  was  able  to  produce  the  leaft  appearance  of 
either  blue  or  yellow  from  any  of  the  plants  he  tried 
by  treating  them  in  the  manner  ufed  for  the  prepara- 
39  tion  of  indigo. 

lours  There  are  fundry  moffes,  which  in  their  natural 
IJ  ftate,  like  the  indigo  and  woad  plants,  promife  nothing 
of  the  elegant  colours  that  can  be  extraffed  from  them 
by  art.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  is  archil  ;  for 
the  preparation  of  which,  and  the  colours  that  may 
be  produced  from  it,, fee  the  article.  Linnaeus  fu- 
fpe#s  that  there  are  feveral  other  more  common 
moffes  from  which  valuable  colours  might  be  extract¬ 
ed  :  a  quantity  of  fea-mofs,  having  rotted  in  heaps  on 
the  (bore,  he  obferved  the  liquor  in  the  heaps  to  be 
as  red  as  blood  ;  the  fea -water,  the  fun,  and  the 
putrefaCtion,  having  brought  out  the  colour.  Mr 
Kalm,  in  an  appendix  to  Linnaeus’s  paper,  in  1745, 
mentions  two  forts  of  moffes  aCtually  employed  in 
Sweden  for  dyeing  woollen  red  ;  one  is  the  lichenoides 


coralliforme  apicibus  coccineis  of  Ray’s  Synopfis  j  the  Colour- 
other  the  lichenoides  tartareum,  farinaceum,  fcutel-  making, 
larum  umbone  fufeo,  of  Dillenius.  This  laft  is  a  white  '  '  *  "J 

fubftance  like  meal  clotted  together,  found  on  the  tides 
and  tops  of  hills.  It  is  lhaved  off  from  the  rocks 
after  rain,  purified  from  the  ilony  matters  intermixed 
with  it  by  waffling  with  water,  then  dried  in  the 
fun,  ground  in  mills,  and  again  waffed  and  dried  :  it 
is  then  put  into  a  veffel  with  urine,  and  fet  by  for  a 
month  :  a  little  of  this  tinClure  added  to  boiling  water 
makes  the  dyeing  colour.  In  the  fame  TranfaCHons 
for  the  year  1754,  there  is  an  account  of  another  niofs 
which,  prepared  with  urine,  gives  a  beautiful  and 
durable  red  or  violet  dye  to  wool  and  filk.  This  is  the 
lichen  foliaceus  umbilicatus  fubtus  lacunenfis,  Linn, 
flor.  Suec.  It  grows  upon  rocks,  and  is  readily  dif* 
tinguiffable  from  others  of  that  clafs,  by  looking  as  if 
burnt  or  parched,  confiding  of  leaves  as  thin  as 
paper,  convex  all  over  on  the  upper  fide,  with  corre- 
fponding  cavities  underneath,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
ftoncs  by  a  little  root  under  the  leaves,  and  coming 
afunder,  when  dry,  as  foon  as  touched.  It  is  gathered 
after  rain,  as  it  then  holds  beft  together,  and  parts 
eafieft  from  the  done.  In  France,  a  cruftaceous  mofs, 
growing  upon  rocks  in  Auvergne,  is  prepared  with 
lime  and  urine,  and  employed  by  the  dyers  as  a  fuc- 
cedaneuni  for  the  Canary  archil,  to  which  it  is  faid  to 
be  very  little  inferior.  M.  Hellot  relates,  that  he 
has  met  with  feveral  other  moffes,  which  on  being 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  acquire  the  fame  co¬ 
lour.  The  moft  expeditious  way,  he  fays,  of  trying 
whether  a  mofs  will  yield  an  archil  or  not,  is  to  moiften 
a  little  of  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac  and  ftrong  lime  water,  and  add  a 
fmall  proportion  of  crude  fal  ammoniac.  The  glafs 
is  then  to  be  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and 
fel  by  for  three  or  four  days.  If  the  mofs  is  of  the 
proper  kind,  the  little  liquor  which  runs  from  it  upon 
inclining  the  veffel,  will  appear  of  a  deep  crimfon 
colour  ;  and  this  afterwards  evaporating,  the  plant 
itfelf  acquires  the  fame  colour.  Dr  Lewis  informs  us, 
that  he  has  tried  a  good  number  of  the  common 
moffes,  many  both  of  the  cruftaceous  and  foliaceou3 
kind,  and  not  a  few  of  the  fungi  5  as  alfo  the  herbs  cha^ 
ruomile  and  milfoil,  which  yield  a  blue  effential  oil ;  and 
thyme,  whofe  oil  becomes  blue  by  digeftion  with  vola¬ 
tile  fpirits  ;  but  never  met  with  any  that  yielded  a  co¬ 
lour  like  archil.  Moft  of  them  gave  a  yellow  or 
reddifh  brown  tin#ure,  A  few  gave  a  deep  red  co¬ 
lour  to  the  liquor  :  but  when  diluted,  it  (bowed  a  yel- 
lowifh  caft,  and  when  applied  on  cloth  it  gave  only  a 
yellowifti  red. 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  (hall  only  add,  that  though  Some*  lue 
in  general  the  blue  colours  of  flowers  are  exceedingly  flower*  may 
periffable,  there  feem  to  be  at  leaft  two  exceptions  probably 
to  this  ^rule  ;  for  the  blue  flowers  of  iris,  or  flower- Per’ 
de-luce,  and  thofe  of  columbine,  when  treated  with  C°" 

folution  of  tin,  yielded  a  colour  tolerably  permanent. 

Indeed  when  experiments  are  made  with  a  view  to 
extra#  the  colour  from  any  part  of  a  vegetable,  it 
will  always  be  proper  to  try  whether  it  can  bear  a 
mixture  with  this  folution.  If  the  colour  is  not  de- 
ftroyed  by  it,  there  is  a  very  great  probability  that  the 
folution  will,  by  proper  management,  preferve,  and 
give  a  durability  to  it,  which  could  fcarce  be  obtained 
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by  any  other  method.  It  mud,  however,  be  obferved,  judges 
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that  there  are  feveral  fubftances  ufed  in  colour-making, 
which  folution  of  tin  cannot  bear  to  be  mixed  with. 

,  Thefe  are  principally  fugar  of  lead  and  cream  of 
tartar,  as  well  as  all  the  calcareous  earths  and  alka¬ 
line  falts.  With  alum  it  maybe  mixed  very  fafely, 
and  is  in  many  cafes  the  better  for  it.  The  roots  of 
,  plants,  however,  feem  to  promife  more  durability  of 
colour  than  the  upper  parts.  We  have  feen  a  blue 
colour  of  confiderable  durability  and  brightnefs  prepar¬ 
ed  from  the  roots  of  common  radifhes  by  exprefling  the 
juice,  combining  it  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  bright¬ 
ening  it  with  a  little  alum.  The  root  of  the  red  beet 
is  alfo  faid  to  yield  a  durable  colour  of  a  beautiful  red, 
inclining  to  fcarlet  ;  but  this  we  cannot  affirm  from  our 
own  experience. 

With  regard  to  liquid  colours  for  maps,  &c.  we 
apprehend  there  can  be  very  little  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
paring  all  the  poffible  varieties  of  them,  if  what  we 
have  above  laid  down  is  attended  to.  The  only  co¬ 
lour  with  which  there  can  be  any  difficulty  is  blue  ; 
but  the  common  folution  of  indigo  in  alkalies  or  acids 
may  be  made  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  though,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  ftrongly  faline  quality,  they  are  not  very 
proper.  A  very  curious  method  of  procuring  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tranfparent  blue  colour  is  by  extracting  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  from  Pruflian  blue,  by  means  of  a  cauftic 
alkali.  This,  when  laid  upon  paper,  appears  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour;  but  if  walked  over  with  a  weak  folution 
of  green  vitriol,  is  inftantly  changed  to  a  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  blue.  This  feems  to  afford  a  method  of  procuring 
blue  tranfparent  colours  of  greater  beauty  than  they 
are  ufually  met  with. — See  fpecimens  of  tranfparent 
colours  prepared  according  to  the  above  rules,  on  the 
Chart  fubjoined  to  History. 

COLOURING,  among  painters,  the  manner  of  ap¬ 
plying  and  conducing  the  colour  of  a  piClure  ;  or  the 
mixtures  of  light  and  (hade,  formed  by  the  various  co¬ 
lours  employed  in  painting.  See  PAINTING. 
Colouring  of  Glafs .  See  Glass. 

Colouring  of  Porcelain .  See  Porcelain. 

COLT,  in  Zoology ,  a  general  name  for  the  young  of 
the  horfe  kind  :  the  male  being  likewife,  for  diftinc- 
tion’s  fake,  called  a  horfe-colt ;  the  female,  a  filly, 
r  ,  After  the  colts  have  been  foaled,  you  may  fuffer 
Diaionary.  them  to  run  with  the  mare  till  about  Michaelmas, 
fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  cold  weather  comes  in; 

.  then  they  mull  be  weaned  ;  though  fome  perfons  are  for 
having  them  weaned  after  Martinmas,  or  the  middle  of 
November.  The  author  of  the  Complete  Horfcman  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  reafon  why  moft  foals  advance  fo  (low¬ 
ly,  and  are  not  capable  of  fervice  till  they  are  fix  or 
(even  years  old,  is  becaufe  they  have  not  fuckled  long 
enough  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  fucked  the  whole  winter 
over,  they  would  be  as  good  at  four  or  five  years  old 
as  they  are  now  at  eight. 

They  ought  now  to  be  kept  in  a  convenient  houfe, 
with  a  low  rack  and  manger  for  their  hay  and  oats, 
which  muft  be  fweet  and  good  ;  with  a  little  wheaten 
bran  mixed  with  the  oats  to  caufe  them  to  drink,  and 
to  keep  their  bodies  open.  But,  fince  there  are  fome 
who  allege,  that  oats  make  foals  become  blind,  or 
their  teeth  crooked ;  the  fame  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  oats  wilt  wear  their  teeth,  and  make  them  the 
fooner  to  change,  and  alfo  to  raze ;  therefore  lie 
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it  to  be  the  belt  way  to  break  them  in  a  mill, 
becaufe,  that  by  endeavouring  wiLh  their  jaws  to  bruife 
and  chew  them,  they  ftretch  and  fvvell  their  eye  and 
nether-jaw  veins,  which  fo  attract  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours  that  they  fall  down  upon  the  eyes,  and  frequently 
occafion  the  lofs  of  them  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  the  heating 
quality  of  the  oats,  but  the  difficulty  in  chewing,  that 
is  the  caufe  of  their  blindnefs. 

Further,  colts  thus  fed  with  grain  do  not  grow 
thickifti  upon  their  legs,  but  grow  broader  and  better 
knit  than  if  they  had  eaten  nothing  but  hay  and  bran, 
and  will  endure  fatigue  the  better.  But  above  all 
they  muft  be  kept  from  wet  and  cold,  which  are  hurt¬ 
ful  to  them,  nothing  being  more  tender  than  they  are. 
For  proof  of  this,  take  a  Spanifli  ftallion,  and  let  him 
cover  two  mares,  which  for  age,  beauty,  and  comeli- 
nefs  may  admit  of  no  difference  between  them  ;  and 
if  they  produce  both  horfe-colts,  or  both  fillies,  which 
is  one  and  the  fame  thing,  let  one  run  abroad,  and  the 
other  be  houfed  every  winter,  kept  warm,  and  ordinari¬ 
ly  attended;  and  that  colt  which  has  been  kept  abroad 
(hall  have  large  flefliy  (houlders,  flabby  and  gouty 
legs,  weak  patterns,  and  ill  hoofs  ;  and  (hall  be  a  dull 
heavy  jade,  in  comparifon  to  the  other  which  is  houfed, 
and  orderly  kept ;  and  which  will  have  a  fine  forehead, 
be  fine  ftiaped,  and  have  good  legs  and  hoofs,  and  be 
of  good  ftrength  and  fpirit  ;  by  which  you  may  know, 
that  to  have  the  fineft  ftallion,  and  the  moft  beautiful 
mare,  is  nothing,  if  they  are  fpoiled  in  the  breeding 
up.  It  is  worth  obfervation,  that  fome  foals,  under 
fix  months  old,  though  their  dams  yield  plenty  of  milk, 
yet  decay  daily,  and  have  a  cough,  proceeding  from 
certain  pellicles  or  fkins  that  breed  in  their  ftomachs, 
which  obftruCt  their  breathing,  and  at  laft  deftroy 
them  entirely.  To  remedy  this  malady,  take  the  bag 
wherein  the  colt  was  foaled,  dry  it,  and  give  him  as 
much  of  it  in  milk  as  you  can  take  up  with  three  fin¬ 
gers  ;  but  if  you  have  not  preferved  the  bag,  procure 
the  lungs  of  a  young  fox,  and  ufe  it  inftead  of  the 
aforefaid  powder. 

It  will  be  proper  to  let  the  colts  play  an  hour  or 
two  in  fome  court-yard,  &c.  when  it  is  fair  weather, 
provided  you  put  them  up  again  carefully,  and  fee 
that  they  take  no  harm.  When  the  winter  is  fpent, 
turn  them  into  fome  dry  ground,  where  the  grafs  is 
fhort  and  fweet,  and  where  there  is  good  water, 
that  they  may  drink  at  pleafure  ;  for  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  that  a  colt  Ihould  fill  his  belly  immediately,  like 
a  horfe  that  labours  hard.  The  next  winter  you  may 
take  them  into  the  houfe,  and  ufe  them  juft  as  you  do 
your  other  horfes ;  but  let  not  your  horfe-colts  and 
fillies  be  kept  together  after  the  firft  year.  This  me¬ 
thod  may  be  obferved  every  fummer  and  winter  till 
you  break  them,  which  you  may  do  after  they  have 
been  three  years  old  ;  and  it  will  be  a  very  eafy  thing, 
if  you  obferve  the  aforefaid  method  of  houfing  them  ; 
for  ordering  them  the  fecond  year  as  you  do  your 
other  horfes,  they  will  be  fo  tame  and  gentle,  that 
you  need  not  fear  their  leaping,  plunging,  kicking, 
or  the  like  ;  for  they  will  take  the  faddle  quietly.  As 
for  all  thofe  ridiculous  methods  of  beating  and  curbing 
them,  they  are  in  effect  fpoiling  them,  whatever  they 
call  it,  in  ploughed  fields,  deep  ways,  or  the  like  ; 
inftead  of  which,  let  the  rider  ftrive  to  win  them  by 
gentle  ufage,  never  correcting  them  but  when  it  is 

neceffary, 
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neceffary,  and  then  with  judgment  and  moderation. 

,  You  will  not  need  a  caveffon  of  cord,  which  is  a  head 
drain,  nor  a  pad  of  draw  ;  but  only  a  common  faddlet 
and  a  common  caveffon  on  his  nofe,  fuch  as  other 
horfes  are  ridden  with  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  well  lined 
with  double  leather  ;  and,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  put 
on  his  mouth  a  watering  bit,  but  without  reins,  only 
the  head-dall,  and  this  but  for  a  few  days ;  and  then 
put  on  fuch  a  bit  as  he  fhould  be  always  ridden  with  ; 
and  be  fure  not  to  ufe  fpurs  for  fome  time  after  back¬ 
ing.  Take  notice,  that  as  yearlings  mud  be  kept  a- 
broad  together,  fo  thofe  of  two  years  old  together  ; 
and  the  like  for  thofe  of  three  yearlings  ;  which  order- 


mg 


is  mod  agreeable  to  them. 


In  order  to  make  him  endure  the  faddle  the  better, 
the  way  to  make  it  familiar  to  him  will  be  by  clap¬ 
ping  the  faddle  with  your  hand  as  it  dands  upon  his 
back,  by  driking  it,  and  fwaying  upon  it,  dangling 
the  dirrups  by  his  fides,  rubbing  them  againd  his  tides, 
and  making  much  of  them,  and  bringing  him  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  things  about  him  ;  as  draining  the 
crupper,  fattening  and  loofening  the  girths,  and  tak¬ 
ing  up  and  letting  out  the  dirrups.  Then,  as  to  his 
motion,  when  he  will  trot  with  the  faddle  obe¬ 
diently,  you  may  wafh  a  trench  of  a  full  mouth,  and 
put  the  fame  into  his  mouth,  throwing  the  reins  over 
the  forepart  of  the  faddle,  fo  that  he  may  have  a  full 
feeling  of  it  ;  then  put  on  a  martingale,  buckled  at 
fuch  a  length  that  he  may  but  jud  feel  it  when  he 
jerks  up  his  head  ;  then  take  a  broad  piece  of  leather, 
and  put  it  about  his  neck,  and  make  the  ends  of  it 
fad  by  plaiting  it,  or  fome  other  way,  at  the  withers, 
and  the  middle  part  before  his  weafands,  about  two 
handfuls  below  the  thropple,  betwixt  the  leather  and 
his  neck  ;  let  the  martingale  pafs  fo,  that  when  at  any 
time  he  offers  to  duck,  or  throw  down  his  head,  the 
caveffon  being  placed  upon  the  tender  gridle  of  his 
nofe,  may  correfr  and  punifh  him  ;  which  will  make 
him  bring  his  head  to,  and  form  him  to  an  abfolute 
rein  ;  trot  him  abroad,  and  if  you  find  the  reins  or  mar¬ 
tingale  grow  Hack,  draiten  them,  for  when  there  is 
no  feeling,  there  is  no  virtue. 

COLT  Evil,  among  farriers.  See  FARRIERY. 

COLT-Taming,  is  the  breaking  of  a  colt  fo  as  to  en¬ 
dure  a  rider.  Colts  are  mod  eafily  broken  at  three 
or  four  years  of  age  *,  but  he  who  will  have  patience 
to  fee  his  horfe  at  full  five,  will  have  him  much  more 
free  of  difeafes  and  infirmities  than  if  he  was  broken 
fooner. 

Preparatory  to  their  breaking  for  the  faddle,  they 
flvmld  be  ufed  to  familiar  atffiom,  as  rubbing,  clawing, 
h  ltering,  leading  to  water,  taking  up  thfir  feet, 
k  nocking  their  hoofs,  &c.  In  order  to  bridle  and 
faddle  a  colt,  when  he  is  made  a  little  gentle,  take  a 
fweet  watering  trench,  waffled  and  anointed  with 
honey  and  fait,  which  put  into  his  math,  and  fo  place 
it  that  it  may  hang  about  his  tuffi  ;  then  offer  him  the 
faddle,  but  take  care  not  to  frightea  him  with  it.  Suf¬ 
fer  him  to  fmell  at  it,  to  be  rubbed  with  it,  and  then  to 
feel  it  ;  after  that  fix  it,  and  gird  it  fad,  and  make  that 
motion  the  mod  familiar  to  him  to  which  he  feems 
mod  averfe.  Being  thus  faddled  and  bridled,  lead 
him  out  to  water,  and  bring  him  in  again  ;  when  he 
has  dood  reined  upon  the  trench  an  hour  or  more, 
take  off  the  bridle  and  faddle,  and  let  him  go  to  bis 
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meat  till  the  evening,  and  then  lead  him  out  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  when  you  carry  him  in  again  to  fet  him 
up,  take  off  his  faddle  gently,  clothing  him  for  the  y 
night. 

COLTIE,  a  term  ufed  by  timber-merchants,  for  a 
defedl  or  blemiih  in  fome  of  the  annular  circles  of  a 
tree,  whereby  its  value  is  much  diminidied. 

COLUBER,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus  of  ferpents  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  amphibia.  See  OPHIOLOGY 
Index . 

COLUMB-KILL.  See  Jona. 

COLUMBA,  the  Pigeon,  in  Ornithology ,  a  genus 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  pafferes.  See  Or¬ 
nithology  Index.' 

COLUMBA,  St,  in  alludon  to  whofe  name  the 
ifland  of  Jona  (one  of  the  Hebrides),  received  its 
name  ;  Jona  being  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  fig- 
nifying  a  dove.  This  holy  man,  indigated  by  his  zeal, 
left  his  native  country,  Ireland,  in  the  year  565,  with 
the  pious  defign  of  preaching  the  gofpel  to  the  Puffs. 
It  appears  that  he  left  his  native  foil  with  warm  refent- 
ment,  vowing  never  to  make  a  fettlement  within  fight 
of  that  hated  ifiand.  He  made  his  fird  trial  at  Oran- 
fay  ;  and  finding  that  place  too  near  to  Ireland,  iuc- 
ceeded  to  his  wifh  at  Hy,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
Jona  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  He  repeated  here  the 
experiment  on  feveral  hills,  ere<ffing  on  each  a  heap  of 
dones ;  and  that  which  he  lad  afeended  is  to  this  day 
called  Carnan-chul-reh-Eirium,  or  u  The  eminence  of 
the  back  turned  to  Ireland. 

Columba  was  foon  didinguidied  by  the  fan<ffity  of 
his  manners:  a  miracle  that  he  wrought  fo  operated 
on  the  Pi<ffidt  king  Bradeus,  that  he  immediately  made 
a  prefent  of  the  little  ide  to  the  faint.  It  feems  that 
his  majedy  had  refufed  Columba  an  audience  ;  and 
even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  order  the  palace-gates  to  be 
(hut  againd  him  :  but  the  faint,  by  the  power  of  his 
word,  indantly  caufed  them  to  fly  open.  As  foon  a» 
he  was  in  p<»fft  (lion  of  Jona,  he  founded  a  cell  of  monks, 
borrowing  his  inditutions  from  a  certain  oriental  mo¬ 
nadic  order.  It  is  faid  that  the  fird  religious  were 
canons  regular,  of  whom  the  founder  was  the  fird 
abbot;  and  that  his  monks,  till  the  year  716,  differed 
from  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome,  both  in  the  obfer- 
vation  of  Eafler,  and  in  the  clerical  tonfure.  Columba 
led  here  an  exemplary  life,  and  was  highly  refpe<ffed 
for  the  famffity  of  his  manners  for  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  He  is  the  fird  on  record  who  had  the 
faculty  of  fecond Jight ,  for  he  told  the  vidlory  of  Aidan 
over  the  Pi<ffs  and  Saxons  on  the  very  indant  it  hap¬ 
pened.  He  had  the  honour  of  burying  in  his  ifland, 
Convallius  and  Kinnatil,  two  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
of  crowning  a  third.  At  length,  worn  out  with  age, 
he  died  in  Jona  in  the  arms  of  his  difciples ;  was  in¬ 
terred  there,  but  (as  the  Irifli  pretend)  in  after  times 
tranflated  to  Down  *,  where,  according  to  the  epitaph, 
his  remains  were  depofited  with  thofe  of  St  Bridget 
and  St  Patrick. 

Hi  tres  in  Duno  tumulo  tumulantur  in  uno  \ 
Brigida ,  Patricias,  atque  Columba  pius. 

But  this  is  totally  denied  by  the  Scots  ;  who  af¬ 
firm,  that  the  contrary  is  (hown  in  the  life  of  the 
faint,  extracted  out  of  the  Pope’s  library,  and  tranfla¬ 
ted  out  of  the  Latin  into  Erfe,  by  Father  Coil  0  haran  ; 

which 
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Columba  which  decides  in  favour  of  Jotia  the  momentous  dif- 
II  pute. 

C°rZb°‘  COLUMBANUS,  a  faint  and  a  poet,  was  born  in 

i  ,  „  -V  _  Ireland,  and  brought  up  to  a  religious  life  among  the 
difciples  of  St  Columba*  He  made  uncommon  pro- 
grefs  in  learning  ;  and  very  early  in  life  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  for  poetical  abilities,  by  the  com  portion  of  a 
book  of  pfalms,  and  a  number  of  moral  poems,  intend¬ 
ed  alfo  to  be  fet  to  mufic,  Jonas,  a  writer  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory,  mentions,  that  Columbanus  belonged 
originally  to  a  monaftery  of  the  name  of  Benchor .  The 
fame  monaftery  is  mentioned  by  St  Bernard  in  his  life 
of  his  friend  St  Malachi  ;  and  he  relates  that  it  lent 
out  a  great  number  of  monks,  who  fpread  over  Eu¬ 
rope.  Columbanus  palled  from  Britain  into  France, 
and  founded  the  monaftery  of  Luxeville  near  Befan^on. 
He  had  been  kindly  received  and  patronized  by  King 
Childebert ;  but  he  was  afterwards  expelled  out  of 
France  by  the  wicked  queen  Bruruchild*  He  retired 
to  Lombardy  in  Italy,  and  was  well  received  by  King 
Argulphus.  In  Lombardy  he  again  founded  the  mo¬ 
naftery  of  Bobio.  The  Regu/a  Ccenobialis  and  Pent - 
tentia/is ,  which  he  eftablifhed  in  that  monaftery  $  have 
been  publifhed  in  the  Codex  Regularum  compiled  by  the 
learned  Holftenius.  He  was  contemporary  with  St 
Benedict.  It  was  in  the  year  389  he  went  into 
France. 

COLUMBARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  ifland 
'like  a  rock  on  the  weft  of  Sicily,  oppofite  to  Drepa- 
num  *,  faid  by  Zonares  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
'Carthaginians  by  Numerius  Fabius  the  conful.  Now 
tColumbara ,  with  a  very  ftrong  and  almoft  impregnable 
.-citadel  (Cluverius). 

^COLUMBIC  ACID.  See  CHEMISTRY  Index . 
COLUMBINE.  See  Aquilegia,  Botany  ///- 
dex. 

COLUMBIUM,  a  new  metal  which  was  difeover- 
cd  in  a  mineral  from  North  America.  See  Chemis¬ 
try  Index . 

COLUMBO  ROOT,  an  article  lately  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  materia  medica,  the  natural  hiftory  of  which  is 
not  yet  well  known.  According  to  Dr  Percival’s  ac¬ 
count,  it  grew  originally  on  the  continent  of  America, 
from  whence  it  was  tranfplanted  to  Columbo,  a  town 
in  Ceylon,  which  gives  name  to,  and  fupplies  all 
India  with  it.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  have 
for  a  long  time  ufed  it  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels.  They  carry  it  about  with  them,  and  take  it 
fliced  or  feraped  in  Madeira  wine.  This  root  comes 
to  us  in  circular  pieces,  which  are  from  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter  5  and  divided  in- 
to  frujia,  which  mesfure  from  two  inches  to  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch.  The  Tides  are  covered  with  a  thick 
corrugated  bark,  of  a  dark  brown  hue  on  its  external 
furface,  but  internally  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  The 
furfaces  of  the  tranfverfe  fe&ions  appear  very  unequal, 
higheft  at  the  edges,  and  forming  a  concavity  towards 
the  centre.  On  feparating  this  furface,  the  root  is 
obferved  to  confift  of  three  lamina,  viz.  the  cortical, 
which  in  the  larger  roots,  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  \  the  ligneous,  about  half  an  inch  ;  and  the  me¬ 
dullary,  which  forms  the  centre,  and  is  near  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  laft  is  much  fofter  than  the  other 
parts,  and,  when  chewed,  feems  mucilaginous  ;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  fibres  run  longitudinally  through  it,  and 


appear  on  the  furface.  The  cortical  and  ligneous  parts  Coiumbi. 
are  divided  Jby  a  black  circular  line.  All  the  thicker  fool 
pieces  have  fmall  holes  drilled  through  them,  for  the  — r-** 
convenience  of  drying.  Columbo-root  has  an  aroma¬ 
tic  fmell,  but  is  difagreeably  bitter,  and  flightly  pun¬ 
gent  to  the  tafte,  fomewhat  refembling  multard  teed, 
when  it  has  loft,  by  long  keeping,  part  of  its  eflential 
oil.  Yet,  though  ungrateful  to  the  tafte,  when  recei¬ 
ved  into  the  ftomach,  it  appears  to  be  corroborant, 
antifeptic,  fedative,  and  powerfully  antiemetic.  In 
the  cholera  morbus  it  alleviates  the  violent  tormina , 
checks  the  purging  and  vomiting,  corrects  the  putrid 
tendency  of  the  bile,  quiets  the  inordinate  motions  of 
the  bowels,  and  fpeedily  recruits  the  exhaufted  ftrength 
of  the  patient.  It  was  adminiftered  to  a  great  number 
of  patients,  fometimes  upwards  of  20  in  a  day,  afflict¬ 
ed  with  the  cholera  morbus,  by  Mr  Johnfon  of  Che- 
fter,  in  1756.  He  generally  found  that  it  foon  flopped 
the  vomiting,  which  was  the  molt  fatal  fymptom,  and 
that  the  purging  and  remaining  complaints  quickly 
yielded  to  the  fame  remedy.  The  dofe  he  gave  was 
from  half  a  drachm1  to  two  drachms  of  the  powder, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms  Though  this  medi¬ 
cine  poffofTes  little  or  no  aftringency,  it  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  to  be  of  great  fervice  in  diarrhoeas,  and  even  in 
the  dylentery.  In  the  firft  ftage  of  thefe  diforders,  * 
where  aftringents  would  be  hurtful,  Columbo-root  may 
be  preferibed  with  fafety  ;  as,  by  its  antifpafmodic 
powers,  the  irregular  aCtions  of  the  primae  vise  are  cor¬ 
rected.  But  as  a  cordial,  tonic,  and  antifeptic  remedy, 
it  anfwers  better  when  given  towards  their  decline.  Its 
efficacy  has  alfo  been  obferved  in  the  vomitings  which 
attend  the  bilious  cholic  ^  and  in  fuch  cafes,  where  an 
emetic  is  thought  neceifary,  after  adminiftering  a  fmall 
dofe  of  ipecacuan,  the  ftomach  may  be  waflied  with  an 
infufion  of  Columbo-root.  This  will  tend  to  prevent 
thofe  violent  and  convulfive  retchings  which  in  irrita¬ 
ble  habits  abounding  with  bile  are  fometimes  excited 
by  the  mildeft  emetic.  In  bilious  fevers,  15  or  20 
grains  of  this  root,  with  an  equal  or  double  quantity 
of  vitriolated  tartar,  given  every  four,  five,  or  fix 
hours,  produce  very  beneficial  effeCls.  From  its  effi¬ 
cacy  in  thefe  bilious  difeafes  of  this  country,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  may  be  ufeful  in  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  which  is  always  attended  with  great  fick- 
nefs,  violent  retchings,  and  a  copious  difeharge  of  bile. 

The  vomiting  recurs  at  fhort  intervals,  often  becomes 
almoft  inceffant,  and  an  incredible  quantity  of  bile  is 
fometimes  evacuated  in  a  few  hours.  Children  during 
dentition  are  often  fubjeft  to  fevere  vomitings  and  di¬ 
arrhoeas.  In  thefe  cafes  the  Columbo-root  is  an  ufe¬ 
ful  remedy,  and  hath  often  procured  almoft  inftant  re¬ 
lief,  when  other  remedies  often  efficacious  have  been 
tried  in  vain.  This  root  is  alfo  extremely  beneficial  in 
a  languid  date  of  the  ftomach,  attended  with  want  of 
appetite,  indigeftion,  naufea,  and  flatulence.  It  may 
be  given  either  in  fubftance,  with  fome  grateful  aro¬ 
matic,  or  infufed  in  Madeira  wine.  Elabitual  vomi¬ 
ting,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  weaknefs  or  irritability 
of  the  ftomach,  from  an  irregular  gout,  acidities,  acri¬ 
monious  bile,  or  an  increafed  and  depraved  fecretion  of 
the  pancreatic  juice,  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  ufe  of 
Columbo-root,  in  conjun&ion  with  aromatics,  chaly- 
beates,  or  the  teftaceous  powders.  In  the  naufea  and 
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.  vofruting  occafioned  by  pregnancy,  an  infufion  of  Co¬ 
lumbo-root  fucceeds  better  than  any  other  medicine 
that  hath  been  tried* 

From  Dr  Percival’s  experiments  on  this  root,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  extra#s  its  virtues 
in  the  greateft  perfe#ion.  The  watery  infufion  is 
more  perifhable  than  that  of  other  bitters.  In  24 
hours  a  copious  precipitation  takes  place  ;  and  in  two 
days  it  becomes  ropy,  and  even  mufty.  The  addition 
of  orange  peel  renders  the  infufion  of  Columbo-root 
lefs  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  An  ounce  of  the  powder¬ 
ed  root,  half  an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy,  and  14  ounces  of  water,  macerated  12 
hours  without  heat,  and  then  filtrated  through  paper, 
afford  a  fufficiently  ftrong  and  tolerably  pleafant  infu¬ 
fion.  The  extra#  made  firft  by  fpirit  and  then  with 
water,  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  pilular  confid¬ 
ence,  is  found  to  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  efficacy  to 
the  powder.  As  an  antifeptic,  Columbo-root  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  bark  ;  but,  as  a  corre#or  of  putrid  gall,  it 
is  much  fuperior  •,  whence  alfo  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  be  of  fervice  in  the  Weft  India  yellow  fever. 
It  alfo  reftrains  alimentary  fermentation,  without  im¬ 
pairing  digeftion,  in  which  property  it  refembles  muf- 
tard.  Hence  its  great  fervice  in  preventing  acidities. 
It  hath  alfo  a  remarkable  power  of  neutralizing  acids 
already  formed.  It  doth  not  appear  to  have  the  lead 
heating  quality;  and  therefore  may  be  ufed  with  pro¬ 
priety  and  advantage  in  the  phthifis  pulmonalis  and  in 
he#ical  cafes,  to  corre#  acrimony  and  ftrengthen  di¬ 
geftion.  It  occafions  no  difturbance,  and  agrees  very 
well  with  a  milk  diet,  as  it  abates  flatulence,  and  is  in- 
difpofed  to  acidity. 

CoLUMBO,  a  maritime  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  feated  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  its 
coaft,  and  fubie#  to  the  Dutch.  E.  Long.  68.  10. 
N.  Lat.  7.  5. 

COLUMBUS,  or  Congregation  of  St  COLUMBUS ,  a 
fociety  of  regular  canons,  who  formerly  had  100  abbeys 
or  monafteries  in  the  Britifh  ifles. 

Columbus,  Chrijlopher ,  a  Genoefe,  the  celebrated 
navigator,  and  firft  difcoverer  of  the  iflands  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  was  a  fubje#  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  Neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  however,  are  known 
with  certainty  ;  only  he  was  defcended  of  an  honour¬ 
able  family,  who,  by  various  misfortunes,  had  been 
reduced  to  indigence.  His  parents  were  feafaring  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  Columbus  having  difcovered,  in  his  early 
youth,  a  capacity  and  inclination  for  that  way  of  life, 
was  encouraged  by  them  to  follow  the  fame  profeffion. 
He  went  to  fea  at  the  age  of  14  :  his  firft  voyages 
were  to  thofe  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  frequented  by 
the  Genoefe,  after  which  he  took  a  Voyage  to  Iceland; 
and  proceeding  ftill  further  north,  advanced  feveral  de* 
grees  within  the  polar  circle*  After  this,  Columbus 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  a  famous  fea  captain  of  hl3 
own  name  and  family.  This  man  commanded  a  fmall 
fquadron,  fitted  out  at  his  own  expence  ;  and  by  cruif- 
ing,  fometimes  againft  the  Mahometans,  and  fometimes 
againft  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  hiscountrv  in  trade, 
had  acquired  both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him 
Columbus  continued  for  feveral  years,  no  lefs  diftin- 
guilhed  for  his  courage  than  his  experience  as  a  failor. 
At  length,  in  an  obftinate  engagement  off  the  coaft  of 
Portugal,  with  fome  Venetian  caravals  returning  richly 
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laden  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  veffel  on  board 
which  he  ferved  took  fire,  together  with  one  of  the 
enemies  (hips  to  which  it  was  faft  grappled.  Colum¬ 
bus  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating 
oar,  and  by  the  fupport  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  fwiiil- 
ming,  he  reached  the  ftiore,  though  above  two  leagues 
diftant. 

After  this  difafter,  Columbus  repaired  to  Lifoon, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Pere- 
ftrello,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  Prince  Henry 
in  his  early  navigations,  and  who  had  difcovered  and 
planted  the  iflands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Hav¬ 
ing  got  pofftffion  of  the  journals  and  charts  of  this  ex¬ 
perienced  navigator,  Columbus  was  feized  with  an  ir- 
refiftible  defire  of  vifiting  unknown  countries.  In  order 
to  indulge  it,  he  made  a  Voyage  to  Madeira,  and  con¬ 
tinued  during  feveral  years  to  trade  with  that  ifland, 
the  Canaries,  Azores,  the  fettlements  in  Guinea,  and 
all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguefe  had  difeovtr- 
ed  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  acquired  in  fuch  a  number  of 
voyages,  Columbus  now  became  one  of  the  molt  fkil- 
ful  navigators  in  Europe.  At  this  time  the  great  ob- 
je#  of  difeovery  was  a  paffage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft 
Indies.  This  was  attempted,  and  at  laft  accompliflied, 
by  the  Portuguefe,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  danger  and  tedioufnefs  of  the  paffage, 
however,  fuppofing  it  to  be  really  accompliffied,  which 
as  yet  it  was  not,  let  Columbus  on  confidering  whe¬ 
ther  a  ffiorter  and  more  dire#  paffage  to  thefe  regions 
might  not  be  found  out;  and,  after  long  confideration, 
he  became  thoroughly  convinced,  that,  by  failing 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  dire#ly  towards  the  weft, 
new  countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the 
vaft  continent  of  India,  muft  infallibly  be  difcovered. 
His  reafons  for  this  were,  in  the  firft  place,  a  know¬ 
ledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth. 
The  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as 
then  known,  form  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  globe.  It 
was  fuitable  to  our  ideas,  concerning  the  wifdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  believe,  that 
the  vaft  fpace,  ftill  unexplored,  was  not  entirely  cover¬ 
ed  by  a  wafte  and  barren  ocean,  but  occupied  by 
countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared 
likewife  extremely  probable,  that  the  continent  on 
this  fide  the  globe'  was  balanced  by  a  proportional 
quantity  of  land  in  the  other  hemifphere.  Thefe 
conje#ures  were  confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of  mo¬ 
dern  navigators.  A  Portuguefe  pilot  having  ftretch- 
ed  farther  to  the  weft  than  was  ufual  at  that  time, 
took  up  a  piece  of  timber,  artificially  carved,  floating 
upon  the  fea  ;  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a 
wefterly  wind,  he  concluded  that  it  came  from  fome 
unknown  land  fituated  in  that  quarter.  Columbus’s 
brother-in-law  had  found  to  the  weft  of  the  Madeira 
ifles  a  piece  of  timber  faftiioned  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  brought  by  the  fame  wind;  and  had  feen  alfo 
canes  of  an  enormous  fize  floating  upon  the  waves, 
which  refembled  thofe  deferibed  by  Ptolemy  as  pro- 
du#ions  peculiar  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  After  a  courfe 
of  wefterly  winds,  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  were 
often  driven  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Azores  ;  and  at 
one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  Angular 
features,  which  refembled  neither  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  nor  Africa,  were  eaft  afhore  there.  The  moft 
O  o  cogent 
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Columbus,  cogent  reafon,  however,  was  a  miftaken  notion  of 
the  ancient  geographers  concerning  the  immenfe  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  continent  of  India.  Though  hardly  any 
of  them  had  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Ganges,  fome 
Greek  writers  had  ventured  to  defcribe  the  provinces 
beyond  that  river,  which  they  reprefented  as  regions 
of  an  immenfe  extent.  Ctefias  affirmed  that  India 
was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  Afia.  Oneficritus,  whom 
Pliny  the  naturalift  follows,  contended  that  it  was  equal 
to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  Nearchus  af- 
ferted  that  it  would  take  four  months  to  march  from 
one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other  in  a  ftraight  line.  The 
journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  into  Afia  in  the 
13th  century,  and  who  had  proceeded  towards  the  eaft 
far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  European  had  ever 
advanced,  Teemed  alfo  To  much  to  confirm  thefe  ac¬ 
counts,  that  Columbus  was  perfuaded  that  the  diftance 
from  the  moft  wefterly  part  of  Europe  to  the  moft 
eafterly  part  of  Afia  was  not  very  confiderable ;  and 
that  the  (liorteft,  as  well  as  moft  dire6l  courfe  to  the 
remote  regions  of  the  eaft,  was  to  be  found  by  failing 
due  weft. 

In  1474,  Columbus  communicated  his  ideas  on  this 
fubjeCt  to  one  Paul  a  phyfician  in  Florence,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  cofmography.  He 
approved  of  the  plan,  fuggefted  feveral  fa£ls  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  it,  and  warmly  encouraged  Columbus 
to  perfevere  in  an  undertaking  fo  laudable,  and  which 
rauft  redound  To  much  to  the  honour  of  this  country 
and  the  benefit  of  Europe.  Columbus,  fully  fatisfied 
of  the  truth  of  his  fyftem,  was  impatient  to  let  out  on 
a  voyage  of  difcovery.  The  firft  ftep  towards  this 
was  to  lecure  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  confidera¬ 
ble  powers  of  Europe  capable  of  undertaking  fuch  an 
enterprife.  He  applied  firft  to  the  republic  of  Genoa  \ 
but  his  countrymen,  ftrangers  to  his  abilities,  incon- 
fiderately  rejeCled  his  propofal  as  the  dream  of  a  chi¬ 
merical  proje&or,  and  thus  loft  for  ever  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reftoring  their  commonwealth  to  its  ancient 
luftre.  His  next  application  was  to  the  court  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  where  King  John  II.  liftened  to  him  in  the 
moft  gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  confederation 
of  his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz,  bifhop  of  Ceuta,  and  two 
Jewifh  phyficians,  eminent  cofmographers,  whom  he 
was  accuftomed  to  confult  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Unhappily  thefe  were  the  perfons  who  had  been  the 
chief  dire&ors  of  the  Portuguese  navigations,  and  had 
advifed  to  fearch  for  a  paffage  to  India  by  fteering  a 
courfe  dire&ly  oppofite  to  that  which  Columbus  had 
,  .  recommended  as  fhorter  and  more  certain.  They 
could  not  therefore  approve  of  his  propofal,  without 
fubmitting  to  the  double  mortification  of  condemning 
their  own  theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  fuperio- 
rity.  The  refult  of  their  conferences  was,  that  they 
advifed  the  king  to  fit  out  a  veflel  privately,  in  order 
to  attempt  the  propofed  difcovery,  by  following  exa&- 
ly  the;  courfe  which  Columbus  feemed  to  point  out. 
John,  forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  fentiments  of  a 
monarch,  meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counfel.  But 
the  pilot  chofen  to  execute  Columbus’s  plan  had  nei¬ 
ther  the  genius  nor  fortitude  of  its  author.  Contrary 
winds  *  arofe  }  no  fign  of  approaching  land  appear¬ 
ed  *,  his  courage  failed  }  and  he  returned  to  Lifbon, 
execrating  the  project  as  equally  extravagant  and  dan¬ 
gerous. 


On  difcovering  this  difhonourable  tranfa&ion,  Co-  Columbus 
lumbus  immediately  quitted  Portugal,  and  applied  to  i— - ^ 
the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  left  he  (hould  be  here  again 
difappointed,  he  fent  his  brother  Bartholomew  into 
England,  to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas, 
in  order  that  he  might  negociate  at  the  fame  time 
with  Henry  VII.  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
fagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes  of  Europe.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  voyage  :  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  ftripped  him  of  every 
thing,  and  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  feveral  years. 

At  laft  he  made  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don,  but  in  fuch  extreme  indigence  that  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  employ  himfelf,  during  a  confiderable  time, 
in  drawing  and  felling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  up  as 
much  money  as  would  purchafe  a  decent  drefs  in 
which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.  The  pro- 
pofals  were  received  by  Henry  with  more  approbation 
than  by  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been 
prefented. 

Columbus  himfelf  made  his  propofals  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  not  without  many  doubts  of  fuccefs,  which 
foon  appeared  to  be  well  founded.  True  fcience  had 
as  yet  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
that  moft  of  thofe  to  whom  the  confideration  of  his 
plan  was  referred  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  firft 
principles  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes.  Some, 
from  miftaken  notions  concerning  the  dimenfions  of  the 
globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  to  thofe  remote  re¬ 
gions  of  the  eaft  which  Columbus  expelled  to  dif- 
cover,  could  not  be  performed  in  lefs  than  three 
years.  Others  concluded,  that  either  he  would  find 
the  ocean  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome  ancient  philofophers or  that  if  lie  ftiould  per- 
fift  in  fteering  weftwards  beyond  a  ceriain  point, 
the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  muft  infallibly  pre¬ 
vent  his  return  ;  and  he  muft  perifti  in  the  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  unite  the  two  oppofite  hemifpheres,  which 
nature  had  for  ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deign¬ 
ing  to  enter  into  any  particular  difcuffion,  fome  re¬ 
jected  the  fcheme  in  general,  upon ‘the  credit  of  a 
maxim  made  ufe  of  by  the  ignorant  in  all  ages,  “  That 
it  is  prefumptuous  in  any  perfon  to  fuppofe  that  he 
alone  poffeffes  knowledge  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of 
mankind  united.”  By  continual  difappointments  and 
delays,  he  was  at  laft  wearied  out,  and  refolved  to 
repair  to  the  court  of  England  in  perfon,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception  there.  He 
had  already  made  preparations  for  this  purpofe,  and 
taken  meafures  for  the  difpofal  of  his  children  during 
his  abfence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the  prior  of  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Rabida  near  Palos,  in  which  they  had  been 
educated,  earneftly  folicited  him  to  defer  his  journey 
for  a  fhort  time.  Perez  was  a  man  of  confiderable 
learning,  and  iome  credit  with  Queen  Ifabella.  To  - 
her  therefore  he  applied  *,  and  the  confequence  of  his 
application  was  a  gracious  invitation  to  Columbus  back 
to  court,  accompanied  with  the  prefent  of  a  fmall 
fum  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.  Ferdinand,  how¬ 
ever,  ft  ill  regarded  the  projeft  as  chimerical ;  and  had 
the  addrefs  to  employ,  in  this  new  negociation  with 
him,  fome  of  the  perfons  who  had  formerly  pro¬ 
nounced  his  fcheme  to  be  impracticable.  To  their 
aftoniffiment,  Columbus  appeared  before  them  with 
the  fame  confident  hopes  of  fuccefs  as  formerly,  and 
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riumbus.  infilled  on  the  fame  high  recompenfe.  He  propofed 
"  »y,,w  that  a  fmall  fleet  fhould  be  fitted  out,  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  to  attempt  the  difcovery  3  and  demanded  to 
be  appointed  perpetual  and  hereditary  admiral  and 
viceroy  ©f  all  the  Teas  and  lands  which  he  fhould  difco- 
ver  5  and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  profits  arifing  from 
them  fettled  irrevocably  upon  him  and  his  defcendants 
for  ever.  At  the  fame  time  he  offered  to  advance 
the  eighth  part  of  the  fum  neceffary  for  accomplifhing 
his  defign,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  be  entitled  to  a 
proportional  fliare  in  the  adventure.  If  the  enterprife 
fhould  totally  mifcarry,  he  made  no  ftipulation  for  any 
reward  or  emolument  whatever.  Thefe  demands 
were  thought  unreafonable  3  Ifabella  broke  off  the 
treaty  fhe  had  begun,  and  Columbus  was  once  more 
difappointed.  He  now  refolved  finally  to  leave  Spain  3 
and  had  actually  proceeded  fome  leagues  on  his  jour¬ 
ney,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  meffenger  from 
Ifabella,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Quintanilla  and  Santangel,  two  of  Colum¬ 
bus’s  patrons,  again  to  favour  his  undertakings.  The 
negociation  now  went  forward  with  all  manner  of  fa¬ 
cility  and  difpatch  3  and  a  treaty  with  Columbus  was 
ligned  on  the  17th  of  April  1492.  The  chief  articles 
of  it  were,  that  Columbus  fhould  be  conftituted  high 
admiral  in  all  the  feas,  iflands,  and  continents  he  fhould 
difeover,  with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  that 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Cafiile  within  the  li¬ 
mits  of  his  jurifdi&ion.  He  was  alfo  appointed  vice¬ 
roy  in  all  thofe  countries  to  be  difeovered  3  and  a 
tenth  of  the  produfls  accruing  from  their  produ£lions 
and  commerce  was  granted  to  him  for  ever.  All  con- 
troverfies  or  law-fuits  with  refpe<Sl  to  mercantile  tranf* 
aftions  were  to  be  determined  by  the  foie  authority  of 
Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  He 
was  alfo  permitted  to  advance  one  eighth  part  of  the 
expence  of  the  expedition,  and  of  carrying  on  com¬ 
merce  with  the  new  countries  3  and  was  entitled,  in  re¬ 
turn,  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  profit.  But  though  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  was  joined  with  Ifabella  in  this 
tranfa&ion,  his  diflruft  of  Columbus  was  Hill  fo  violent, 
that  he  refufed  to  take  any  part  in  the  enterprife  as 
king  of  Arragon  3  and  as  the  whole  expence  of  the 
expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Cafiile, 
Ifabella  referved  for  her  fubje&s  of  that  kingdom  an 
exclufive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  accrue 
from  its  fuccefs. 

At  laft  our  adventurer  fet  fail  with  three  fmall  fhips, 
the  whole  expence  of  which  did  not  exceed  4000I. 
During  his  voyage  he  met  with  many  difficulties  from 
the  mutinous  and  timid  difpofition  of  his  men.  He 
was  the  firft  who  obferved  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs,  which  threw  the  failors  into  the  utmoft  terror. 
For  this  phenomenon  Columbus  was  obliged  to  invent 
a  reafon,  which,  though  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  yet 
ferved  to  difpel  their  fears,  or  filence  their  murmurs. 
At  laft,  however,  the  failors  loft  all  patience  5  and 
the  admiral  was  obliged  to  proraife  folemnly,  that  in 
cafe  land  was  not  difeovered  in  three  days  he  fhould 
return  to  Europe.  That  very  night,  however,  the 
ifiand  of  San  Salvador  was  difeovered,  which  quickly 
put  an  end  to  all  their  fears.  The  failors  were  then  as 
extravagant  in  the  praife  of  Columbus  as  they  had  be¬ 
fore  been  infolent  in  reviling  and  threatening  him. 
They  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  implored  his  pardon, 


and  pronounced  him  to  be  a  perfon  infpired  by  heaven  Columbus, 
with  more  than  human  fagacity  and  fortitude,  in  order  Columella, 
to  accompliffi  a  defign  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  con-  v— 
ception  of  all  former  ages.  Having  vifited  feveral  of 
the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  fettled  a  colony  in  Hifpa- 
niola  *,  he  again  fet  fail  for  Spain  3  and  after  efcaping*  See  Hif- 
great  dangers  from  violent  tempefts,  arrived  at  the  ^QxtPaniola. 
of  Palos  on  the  15th  of  March  1493. 

As  foon  as  Columbus’s  (hip  was  difeovered  ap¬ 
proaching,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly 
to  the  ftiore,  where  they  received  the  admiral  with 
royal  honours.  The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona, 
and  Columbus  took  care  immediately  to  acquaint 
the  king  and  queen  of  his  arrival.  They  were  no 
lefs  delighted  than  aftonifhed  with  this  unexpe&ed 
event.  They  gave  orders  for  conducing  him  into  the 
city  with  all  imaginable  pomp.  They  received  him 
clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  feated  on  a  throne  under 
a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached,  they 
flood  up  3  and,  railing  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kifs  their 
hands,  commanded  him  to  take  his  feat  Upon  a  chair 
prepared  for  him,  and  give  a  circumftantial  account 
of  his  voyage.  When  he  had  finifhed  his  oration, 
which  he  delivered  with  much  modefty  and  fimplicity, 
the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered  up  folemn 
thanks  to  God  for  the  difcovery.  Every  poffible  mark 
of  honour  that  could  be  fuggefted  by  gratitude  or 
admiration  was  conferred  on  Columbus  3  the  former 
capitulation  was  confirmed,  his  family  was  ennobled, 
and  a  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  equipped,  to  enable  him 
to  go  in  quell  of  thofe  more  opulent  countries  which  he 
ftill  confidently  expected  to  find. 

Notwithftanding  all  this  refpedl,  however,  Colum¬ 
bus  was  no  longer  regarded  than  he  was  fuccefsful. 

The  colonifts  he  carried  over  with  him  were  to  the 
laft  degree  unreafonable  and  unmanageable  ;  fo  that 
he  was  obliged  to  ufe  fome  feverities  with  them  3  and 
complaints  were  made  to  the  court  of  Spain  againft 
him  for  cruelty.  On  this,  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a 
knight  of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Columbus  3  with  orders,  in  cafe  he  found 
the  charge  of  maladminiftration  proved,  to  fuperfede 
him,  and  aflume  the  office  of  governor  of  Hifpaniola. 

The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  Columbus  was  fent 
to  Spain  in  chains.  From  thefe,  however,  he  was 
freed  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  granted  him  of  vindicating  his  innocence.  Hef 
was,  however,  deprived  of  all  power  3  and  notwith¬ 
ftanding  his  great  fervices,  and  the  folemnity  of  the 
agreement  between  him  and  Ferdinand,  Columbus  ne¬ 
ver  could  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  any  part  of  that  trea¬ 
ty.  At  laft,  difgufted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  mo¬ 
narch  whom  he  had  ferved  with  fuch  fidelity  and  fuc¬ 
cefs,  and  exhaufted  with  fatigues,  he  ended  his  life  on 
the  29th  of  May  1506. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew ,  brother  to  Chriftopher, 
famous  for  his  marine  charts  and  fpheres,  which  he 
prefented  to  Henry  VII.  of  England.  He  died  in 
I5I4* 

COLUMBUS,  Don  Ferdinand ,  fon  of  Chriftopher, 
and  writer  of  his  life.  He  entered  into  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  ftate  3  and  founded  a  library,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  church  of  Seville,  to  this  day  called  the  Colum¬ 
bine  library .  He  died  in  1560. 

COLUMELLA,  Lucius  Junius  Moderatus,  a 
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Columella  Roman  philofopher,  was  a  native  of  Cadiz,  and  lived 
||  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  about  the  year  42.  He 
,  Column,  ^  wrote  a  book  on  agriculture,  entitled  De  Re  Rujlica , 
v_  and  another  De  Arboribus . 

COLUMEY,  a  town  of  Red  Ruflia  in  Poland,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Pruth,  towards  the  confines  of  Mol¬ 
davia,  about  38  miles  from  Halicz,  and  63  fouth  of 
Leopol.  This  town  has  been  very  ill  treated  by  the 
Coflacks,  infomuch  that  it  is  now  inconfiderable, 
though  there  are  feveral  mines  of  fait  in  its  diftri£l. 
E.  Long.  16.  25.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

COLUMN,  in  Architecture ,  a  round  pillar  made 
to  fupport  and  adorn  a  building,  and  compofed  of  a 
bafe,  a  (haft,  and  capital.  See  Architecture,  N° 

33- 

Columns,  denominated from  tlieir  ufe. — Agronomi¬ 
cal  column  is  a  kind  of  obfervatory,  in  form  of  a  very 
high  tower  built  hollow,  and  with  a  fpiral  afcent  to  an 
armillary  fphere  placed  a-top  for  obltrving  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Such  is  that  of  the  Doric  or¬ 
der  eredled  at  the  Hotel  de  Soiflfons  at  Paris,  by  Catha¬ 
rine  de  Medicis,  for  the  obfervations  of  Orontius  Fine- 
us,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  of  that  time. 

Chronological  COLUMN ,  that  which  bears  fome  hifto- 
l  ical  infcription  digefted  according  to  the  order  of  time  *, 
as  by  luftres, olympiads,  falli,  epochas,  annals,  &c.  At 
Athens,  there  were  columns  of  this  kind,  whereon  was 
infcribed  the  whole  hiftory  of  Greece  digefted  into 
olympiads. 

Funeral  COLUMN ,  that  which  bears  an  urn,  wherein 
are  fuppofed  to  be  inclofed  the  afhes  of  fome  deceafed 
hero  5  and  whofe  {haft  is  fometimes  overfpread  with 
tears  and  flames,  which  are  fymbols  of  grief  and  of 
immortality. 

Gnomonic  COLUMN ,  a  cylinder  whereon  the  hour  of 
the  day  is  reprefented  by  the  fhadow  of  a  ftile.  See 
Dial. 

Hiftoncal  COLUMN ,  is  that  whofe  (haft  is  adorned 
with  a  baflo-relievo,  running  in  a  fpiral  line  its  whole 
length,  and  containing  the  hiftory  of  fome  great  perfo- 
nage  :  fuch  are  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns  at 
Rome. 

Hollow  COLUMN ,  that  which  has  a  fpiral  ftaircafe 
withinfide  for  the  convenience  of  afcending  to  the  top  ; 
as  the  Trajan  column,  the  ftaircafe  whereof  confifts  of 
l85fteps,  and  is  illuminated  by  43  little  windows,  each 
of  which  is  divided  by  tambours  of  white  marble.  The 
monument,  or  fire-column  at  London,  has  alfo  a 
ftaircafe  \  but  it  does  not  reach  to  the  top.  Thefe 
kinds  of  columns  are  alfo  called  column re,  cochdece ,  or 
cochlidece . 

Indicative  COLUMN ,  that  which  ferves  to  (how  the 
tides,  &c.  along  the  fea-coafts.  Of  this  kind  there  is 
one  at  Grand  Cairo  of  marble,  on  which  the  overflow¬ 
ings  of  the  Nile  are  exprefled  *,  by  this  they  form  a 
judgment  of  the  fuccieeding  feafons  ;  when  the  water, 
for  in  fiance,  afcends  to  23  feet,  it  is  a  fign  of  great  fer¬ 
tility  in  Egypt.  See  NlLOMETER. 

InJlruCUve  COLUMN,  that  raifed,  according  to  Jofe- 
phus,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  by  the  fons  of  Adam,  whereon 
were  engraven  the  principles  of  arts  and  fciences. 
Raudelot  tells  us,  that  the  fon  of  Plfiftratus  raifed  ano¬ 
ther  of  this  kind,  of  Hone,,  containing  the  rules  and 
precepts  of  agriculture. 

Itinerary  COLUMN ,  a  column  with  feveral  faces,  pla- 
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ced  in  the  crofs  ways  in  large  roads ;  ferving  to  fhow  Column 
the  different  routes  by  inferiptions  thereon.  w— y-— 

La&ary  COLUMN ,  at  Rome,  according  to  Feftus, 
was  a  column  erected  in  the  herb-market,  now  the 
place  Montanara ,  which  had  a  cavity  in  its  pedeftal, 
wherein  young  children  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
out  of  poverty  or  inhumanity,  were  expofed,  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  public  expence. 

Legal  COLUMN .  Among  the  Lacedaemonians  there 
were  columns  raifed  in  public  places,  whereon  were  en¬ 
graven  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ftate. 

Limitrophous  or  Boundary  COLUMN,  that  which  Avows 
the  limits  of  a  kingdom  or  country  conquered.  Such 
was  that  which  Pliny  fays  Alexander  the  Great  ere£l- 
ed  at  the  extremity  of  the  Indies. 

Manubiary  COLUMN ,i rom  the  Latin  tnanubice,  “fpoils 
of  the  enemy  j”  a  column  adorned  with  trophies  built 
in  imitation  of  trees,  whereon  the  fpoils  of  enemies  were 
anciently  hung.  See  Trophy. 

Memorial  COLUMN,  that  raifed  on  occafion  of  any 
remarkable  event,  as  the  monument  of  London,  built 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  burning  of  that  city 
in  1666.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted,  hollow, 
with  a  winding  ftaircafe  $;  and  terminated  a-top  with 
waving  flames.  There  is  alfo  another  of  the  kind,  in 
form  of  an  obelifk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  memory  of  the  famous  paifage  of  that  ri¬ 
ver  by  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus  and  his  army. 

Aleman  COLUAIN ,  any  column  which  fupports  a  bal¬ 
cony  or  meniana.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  column, 
Suetonius  and  Afcanius  refer  to  one  Menias ;  who  ha¬ 
ring  fold  his  houfe  to  Cato  and  Fiaccus,  confuls,  to  be 
converted  into  a  public  edifice,  referved  to  himfelf  the 
right  of  raifing  a  column  withoutfide,  to  bear  a  balco¬ 
ny,  whence  he  might  fee  the  fliows. » 

Military  COLUAIN,  among  the  Romans,  a  column 
whereon  was  engraven  a  lift  of  the  forces  in  the  Roman 
army,  ranged  by  legions,  in  their  proper  order  \  with 
defign  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  number  of  fol- 
diers,  and  of  the  order  preferved  in  any  military  ex¬ 
pedition.  They  had  another  kind  of  military  column, 
which  they  called  colurnna  bellica ,  (landing  before  the 
temple  of  Janus  \  at  the  foot  whereof  the  conful  decla¬ 
red  war  by  throwing  a  javelin  towards  the  enemies 
countries. 

Milliary  COLUMN,  was  a  column  of  marble  raifed' 
by  order  of  Auguftus  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman  fo¬ 
rum  \  from  whence,  in  the  centre,  the  diftances  of  the 
feveral  cities,  &c.  of  the  empire  were  reckoned,  by 
other  milliary  columns  difpofed  at  equal  diftances  on 
all  the  grand  roads.  This  column  was  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  the  fame  with  that  which  is  now  feen  on  the  bal- 
luftrade  of  the  perron  of  the  capitol  at  Rome.  Its 
proportion  is  maflive,  being  a  (hurt  cylinder,  the  fym- 
bol  of  the  globe  of  the  earth.  It  wa£  called  milliarium 
aureum ,  as  having  been  gilt,  at  leaft  the  ball,  by  or¬ 
der  of  Auguflus.  It  was  reftored  by  the  emperors  Ve- 
fpafian  and  Adrian,  as  appears  by  the  inferiptions. 

Sepulchral  COLUMN,  anciently  was  a  column  ere£led 
on  a  tomb  or  fepulchre,  with  an  infcription  on  its  bafe. 

Thofe  over  the  tombs  of  perfons  of  diftin<ftion  were 
very  large  ;  thofe  for  the  common  people  fmall  ;  thefe 
laft  are  called  felce  and  cippi. 

Statuary  COLUMN,  that  which  fupports  a  ftatue.  Such 
was  that  ere&ed  by  Pope  Paul  V.  on  a  pedeftal  before 
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taolu  the  church  of  St  Marla  at  Rome  ;  to  fupport  a  ftatue 
II  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  of  gilt  brafs.  This  column  was 
>^’ba*  ,  dug  up  in  the  temple  of  Peace  ;  its  fhaft  is  a  fingle 
^  block  of  white  marble  49I  feet  high,  and  five  feet  eight 
inches  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  term  Jiatuary  column  may  likewife  be  applied 
to  Caryatides,  Perfians,  termini,  and  other  human  fi¬ 
gures,  which  do  the  office  of  columns  $  and  which  Vi¬ 
truvius  calls  telamones  and  atlante s.  See  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE,  N°  54. 

Triumphal  COLUMN y  a  column  ere£ted  among  the 
ancients  in  honour  of  a  hero  5  the  joints  of  the  ftones, 
or  courfes  whereof,  were  covered  with  as  many  crowns 
as  he  had  made  different  military  expeditions.  Each 
crown  had  its  particular  name,  as  vallarisy  which  was 
bvfet  with  fpikes,  in  memory  of  having  forced  a  pali- 
fade.  Muralis,  adorned  with  little  turrets,  or  battle¬ 
ments,  for  having  mounted  an  affault.  Navalis^  of 
prows  and  beaks  of  veffels  \  for  having  overcome  at 
lea.  Obfidionalisy  or  grami/ialis,  of  grafs  5  for  having 
raifed  a  fiege.  Ovan r,  of  myrtle  ;  which  expreffed  an 
ovation,  or  little  triumph  *,  and  triumphalis ,  of  laurel, 
for  a  grand  triumph.  See  Crown. 

COLUMNAR! UM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  heavy 
tribute  demanded  for  every  pillar  of  a  houfe.  It  was 
firft  laid  on  by  Julius  Csefar,  in  order  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  extravagant  cxpenees  laid  out  on  fumptuous  build- 
ings, 

COLUMNEA.  See  Botany  Index. 

COLUMNIFERI,  in  Botany ,  an  order  of  plants 
in  the  fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Botany  Index . 

COLURES,  in  AJironomy  and  Geography ,  two  great 
circles  fuppofed  to  interfetl  each  other  at  right  angles 
in  the  poles  of  the  world,  arid  to  pafs  through  the  fol- 
ilitial  and  equino&ial  points  of  the  ecliptic.  See  Geo¬ 
graphy. 

COLURI,  a  little  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Etigia,  in 
the  Archipelago,  formerly  called  Salami's.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  to  the  fouth 
fide,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the 
fined  in  the  world.  The  famous  Grecian  hero,  Ajax, 
who  makes  fucn  a  figure  in  Homer’s  Iliad,  was  king 
of  this  ifland.  It  is  now,  however,  but  a  poor  place  y 
its  commodities  confift  of  wheat,  barley,  tar,  rofin, 
pit-coal,  fponges,  and  pot-affies,  which  they  carry  to 
Athens.  It  is  feven  miles  fouth  from  Athens,  and  is 
feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  flrait  about  a  mile 
over. 

COLUTE  A,  Bastard-sena.  See  Botany  Index . 

COLYBA,  or  CoLYBUS  ;  a  term  in  the  Greek  li¬ 
turgy,  fignifying  an  offering  of  corn  and  boiled  pulfe, 
made  in  honour  of  the  faints,  and  for  the  faker  of  the 
dead. 

Balfamon,  P.  Goar,  Leo  Allatius,  and  others,  have 
written  on  the  fubjefl  of  colybc?  ;  the  fubftance  of  what 
they  have  faid  is  as  follows  :  The  Greeks  boil  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat,  and  lay  it  in  little  heaps,  on  a  plate  5 
adding  beaten  peas,  nuts  cut  fra  all,  and  grape-ftones, 
which  they  divide  into  feveral  compartments,  fepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  by  leaves  of  parfley.  A  little 
heap  of  wheat,  thus  feafoned,  they  call  xoXv&a.  They 
have  a  particular  formula  for  the  benedidtion  of  the 
colybce,  wherein,  praying  that  the  children  of  Babylon 
may  be  fed  with  pulfe,  and  that  they  may  be  in  better 


condition  than  other  people,  they  defire  God  to  blefs  Colyba 
thofe  fruits,  and  thofe  who  eat  them,  becaufe  offered  \) 
to  his  glory,  to  the  honour  of  fuch  a  faint,  and  in  me-  Combina- 
mory  of  the  faithful  deceafed.  Balfamon  refers  the  u^n*  ■ 
inftitution  of  this  ceremony  to  St  Athanafius  j  but 
the  Greek  Synaxary  to  the  time  of  Julian  the  apo- 
ffate. 

COLYMBUS,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the. 
order  of  anferes.  See  Ornithology  Index . 

COM,  a  town  of  Afia  in  the  empire  of  Perfia,  and 
province  of  Irac-ageml.  It  is  a  large  populous  place, 
but  has  fuffered  greatly  by  the  civil  wars.  E.  Long. 

51.  56.  N.  Lat.  34.  5. 

COMA,  or  Coma-vigil,  a  preternatural  propen- 
fity  to  fleep,  when,  neverthelefs,  the  patient  does  not 
fleep,  or  if  he  does,  awakes  immediately  without  any 
relief.  See  Medicine  Index. 

COMA  Berenices ,  Berenice’s  hair,  in  AJironomyy  a 
modern  eonffellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  com- 
pofed  of  unformed  ffars  between  the  Lion’s  tail  and 
Bootes.  This  conftellation  is  faid  to  have  been  form¬ 
ed  by  Conon,  an  aftronomer,  in  order  to  confole  the 
queen  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  for  the  lofs  of  a  lock  of 
her  hair,  which  was  ftolen  out  of  the  temple  ©f  Venus, 
where  (he  had  dedicated  it  on  account  of  a  vi&ory  ob¬ 
tained  by  her  huflband..  The  ffars  of  this  conitella- 
tion,  in  Tycho’s  Catalogue,  are  fourteen  5  in  Heveli- 
us’s,  twenty -one  j  and  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  for¬ 
ty-three. 

COMA  Somnolentum ,  is  when  the  patient  continues  in 
a  profound  fleep  ;  and,  when  awakened,  immedi¬ 
ately  relapfes,  without  being  able  to  keep  open  his 
eyes. 

COMARUM,  Marsh-cinquefoil.  See  Botany 
Index. 

COMB,  an  inftrumentto  clean,  untangle,  and  drefs 
flax,  wool,,  hair,  &.c. 

Combs  for  wool  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
England. 

Comb  is  alfo  the  creft,  or  red  fleffiy  tuft,  growing 
upon  a  cock’s  head. 

COMBAT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  engage¬ 
ment,  or  a  difference  decided  by  arms.  See  Battle. 

Combat,  in  our  ancient  law,  was  a  formal  trial  of 
fome  doubtful  caufe  or  quarrel,  by  the  fwords  or  ba¬ 
llons  of  two  champions.  This  form  of  proceeding  was 
very  frequent,  not  only  in  criminal  but  in  civil  caufes  5 
being  built  on  a  fuppolition  that  God  would  never 
grant  the  vidlory  but  to  him  who  had  the  belt  right. 

The  laft  trial  of  this  kind  in  England  was  between 
Donald  Lord  Reay  appellant,  and  David  Ramfay,  Efq, 
defendant,  when,  after  many  formalities,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  king’s  pleafure.  See  the  article 
Battle*. 

COMBINATION,  properly  denotes  an  affemblage 
of  feveral  things,  two  by  two. 

Combination,  in  Mathematics ,  is  the  variation  or 
alteration  of  any  number,  of  quantities,  letters,  or 
the  like,  in  all  the  different  manners  poffible.  See 
Changes. 

Aphorifms.  I.  In  all  combinations,  if  from  an  arith¬ 
metic  decreafing  feries,  whofe  firft  term  is  the  number 
out  of  which  the  combinations  are  to  be  formed,  and 
whofe  common  difference  is  1,  there  be  taken  as  many, 
terms.  as  there  are  quantity  to  be  combined,  and  thefe, 
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Combina-  terms  be  multiplied  into  each  other*,  and  if  from  the 
tion.  feries,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  there  may  be  taken  the  fame 
number  of  terms,  and  they  be  multiplied  into  each 
other  3  and  the  firft  produ£l  be  divided  by  the  fecund  3 
the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  combinations  re- 
squired.  Therefore,  if  you  would  know  how  many 
ways  four  quantities  can  be  combined  in  feven,  multi¬ 
ply  the  firft  four  terms  of  the  feries,  7,  6,  5,  4,  &c. 
together,  and  divide  the  product,  which  will  be  840, 
by  the  product  of  the  firft  four  terms  of  the  feries,  I, 
2,  3,  4,  &c.  which  is  24,  and  the  quotient  35  will 
be  the  combination  of  4  in  7.  II.  In  all  permutations, 
if  the  feries  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  be  continued  to  as  many 
terms  as  there  are  quantities  to  be  changed,  and  thofe 
:terms  be  multiplied  into  each  other  3  the  produ£t  will 
be  the  number  of  permutations  fought.  Thus,  if  you 
would  know  how  many  permutations  can  be  formed 
with  five  quantities,  multiply  the  terms  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
together,  and  the  produ6t  120  will  be  the  number  of 
all  the  permutations. 

Problems.  I.  To  find  the  number  of  changes  that 
maybe  rung  on  12  bells.  It  appears  by  the  fecond 
aphorifm,  that  nothing  more  is  neceffary  here  than  to 
multiply  the  numbers  from  I  to  12  continually  into 
each  other,  in  the  following  manner,  and  the  lafl:  pro- 
du&  will  be  the  number  fought. 

1 

2 

2 

_3 

6 

4 

24 

5 

120 

6 


the  quotient,  which  is  478,741,050,720,092,160,  will  Combina. 
be  the  number  of  yards  required,  to  contain  the  tion. 
above-mentioned  number  of  permutations.  But  as  all 
the  24  letters  are  contained  in  every  permutation, 
it  will  require  a  fpace  24  times  as  large  3  that  is, 
11,489,785,217,282,211,840.  Now  the  number  of 
fquare  yards  contained  on  the  furface  of  the  whole 
earth  is  but  617,197,435,008,000,  therefore  it  would 
require  a  furface  18620  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
earth  to  write  all  the  permutations  of  the  24  letters  in 
the  fize  above  mentioned. 

III.  To  find  how  many  different  ways  the  eldeft 
hand  at  picquet  may  take  in  his  five  cards.  The  eldeft 
hand  having  12  cards  dealt  him,  there  remain  20 
cards,  any  five  of  which  may  be  in  thofe  he  takes  in  3 
confequently  we  are  here  to  find  how  many  ways  five 
cards  may  be  taken  out  of  20.  Therefore,  by  apho¬ 
rifm  I.  if  we  multiply  20,  19,  18,  17,  16,  into  each 
other,  which  will  make  1860480,  and  that  number  be 
divided  by  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  multiplied  into  each  other, 
will  make  120,  the  quotient,  which  is  15504,  will  be 
the  number  of  ways  five  cards  may  be  taken  out  of 
20.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  15503  to  I, 
that  the  eldeft  hand  does  not  take  in  any  five  certain 
cards. 

IV.  To  find  the  number  of  deals  a  perfon  may  play 
at  the  game  of  whift,  without  ever  holding  the  fame 
cards  twice.  The  number  of  cards  played  with  at 
whift  being  52,  and  the  number  dealt  to  each  perfon 
being  13,  it  follows,  that  by  taking  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  as  in  the  laft  experiment,  that  is,  by  multiplying 
52  by  51,  50,  &c,  fo  on  to  41,  which  will  make 
3,954,242,643,911,239,680,000,  and  then  dividing 
that  fum  by  1,  2,  3,  &c.  to  13,  which  will  make 
6, 227,020,800,  the  quotient,  which  is  635,013,559,600 
will  be  the  number  of  different  ways  13  cards  may  be 
taken  out  of  52,  and  confequently  the  number  fought. 


720 

_ 7 

5040 

8 


40320 

_ 9 

362880 

10 

3628800 

11 

39916800 
_ 12 

479,001,600 

II.  Suppofe  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  be  wrote 
fo  fmall  that  no  one  of  them  (hall  take  up  more  fpace 
than  the  hundredth  part  of  a  fquare  inch  :  to  find  how 
many  fquare  yards  it  would  require  to  write  all  the 
permutations  of  the  24  letters  in  that  fize.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fame  method  as  in  the  laft  problem,  the 
number  of  permutations  of  the  24  letters  will  be  found 
to  be  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000.  Now  the 
inches  in  a  fquare  yard  being  1296,  that  number  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  100  gives  129,600,  which  is  the  number  of 
letters  each  fquare  yard  will  contain  3  therefore  if  we 

divide  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000  by  129600, 
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"omblna-  The  conftru&ion  of  this  table  is  very  fimple.  The 
tion.  line  A  a  confifts  of  the  firft  12  numbers.  The  line 

— - A  b  con  lifts  everywhere  of  units;  the  fecond  term  3, 

of  the  line  B  c,  is  compofed  of  the  two  terms  1  and  2 
in  the  preceding  rank  :  the  third  term  7,  in  that  line, 
is  formed  of  the  two  terms  3  and  3  in  the  preceding 
rank  :  and  fo  of  the  reft  ;  every  term,  after  the  firft, 
being  compofed  of  the  two  next  terms  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  rank  :  and  by  the  fame  method  it  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  to  any  number  of  ranks.  To  find  by  this  table 
how  often  any  number  of  things  can  be  combined  in 
another  number,  under  13,  as  fuppofe  five  cards  out  of 
8  :  in  the  eighth  rank  look  for  the  fifth  term,  which  is 
56,  and  that  is  the  number  required. 

Though  we  have  fhown  in  the  foregoing  problems 
the  manner  of  finding  the  combination  of  all  numbers 
whatever,  yet  as  this  table  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe, 
for  fmall  numbers,  by  infpeflion  only,  it  will  be  found 
ufeful  on  many  occafions  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  examples. 

V.  To  find  how  many  different  founds  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  ftriking  on  a  harpfichord  two  or  more  of 
the  feven  natural  notes  at  the  fame  time.  1.  The 
combinations  of  two  in  feven,  by  the  foregoing  tri¬ 


angle  are,  -  -  -  -  21 

2.  The  combinations  of  3  in  7,  are  -  -  35 

3.  The  combinations  of  4  in  7,  are  35 

4.  The  combinations  of  5,  are  -  -  -  21 

5.  The  combinations  of  6,  are  7 

6.  The  feven  notes  altogether  once,  1 


Therefore  the  number  of  all  the  founds  will  be  120 


VI.  Take  four  fquare  pieces  of  pafteboard,  of  the 
fame  dimenfions,  and  divide  them  diagonally,  that  is, 
by  drawing  a  line  from  two  oppofite  angles,  as  in  the 
figures,  into  8  triangles  ;  paint  7  of  thefe  triangles 
with  the  primitive  colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  violet,  and  let  the  eighth  be  white.  To 
find  how  many  chequers  or  regular  four-fided  figures, 
different  either  in  form  or  colour,  may  be  made  out 
of  thofe  eight  triangles.  Firft,  by  combining  two  of 
thefe  triangles,  there  may  be  formed  either  the  trian¬ 
gular  fquare  A,  or  the  inclined  fquare  B  called  a  rhomb. 
Secondly,  by  combining  four  of  the  triangles,  the  large 
fquare  C  may  be  formed;  or  the  long  fquare  D,  called; 
a  parallelogram. 


Now  the  firft  two  fquares,  confifting  of  two  parts  Combina- 
out  of  8,  they  may  each  of  them,  by  the  eighth  rank  tion. 
of  the  triangle,  be  taken  28  different  ways,  which  * — 
makes  56.  And  the  lall:  two  fquares,  confifting  of 
four  parts,  may  each  be  taken  by  the  fame  rank  of  the 
triangle  70  times,  which  makes  -  -  140 

To  which  add  the  foregoing  number  56 


And  the  number  of  the  different  fquares  that 

may  be  formed  of  the  8  triangles  will  be 

VII.  A  man  has  12  different  forts  of  flowers,  and  a 
large  number  of  each  fort.  He  is  defirous  of  fetting 
them  in  beds  or  flourifhes  in  his  parterre  :  Six  flowers 
in  fome,  7  in  others,  and  8  in  others;  fo  as  to  have 
the  greateft  variety  poflible  ;  the  flowers  in  no  two 
beds  to  be  the  fame.  To  find  how  many  beds  he  muff 
have.  I.  The  combinations  of  6  in  1 2  by  the  laft  rank 


of  the  triangle,  are  -  -  -  924 

2.  The  combinations  of  7  in  12,  are  -  79 2 

3.  The  combinations  of  8  in  12,  are  -  495 

Therefore  the  number  of  beds  muft  be  -  2211 


VIII.  To  find  the  number  of  chances  that  may  be 
thrown  on  two  dice.  As  each  die  has  fix  faces,  and  as 
each  face  of  one  die  may  be  combined  with  all  the 
faces  of  the  others,  it  follows  that  6  multiplied  by  6, 
that  is,  36,  will  be  the  number  of  all  the  chances  ;  as 
is  alfo  evident  from  the  following  table  : 


Points. 


4.j 

63-3 


1. 1 

2.1 

2.2 


?6. 1 

84 

96*3 


10 

11 

126.6 


5 

6.5 


1.2 

1.4 

5-1 

1.6 
.2 

3*6 

4 

5.6 


46, 


56 


r-3 

3*2 

lS 

5‘2 

2J 

5-4 

4.6 


6  J 


2-3 

4.2 

2.3 
3 

4*5 


2.4 

4*3 

3-5 


Numb,  of  Numb,  of 
chances.  points. 


1 

2 

2 

6 

3 

1 2 

4 

2C 

5 

3° 

6 

42 

5 

40 

4 

36 

3 

3° 

2 

22 

1 

1 2 

36 

252 

It  appears  by  this  table,  I.  That  the  number  of 
chances  for  each  point  continually  increafes  to  the  point 
of  feven,  and  then  continually  decreafes  till  12  :  there¬ 
fore  if  two  points  are  propofed  to  be  thrown,  the  equa¬ 
lity,  or  the  advantage  of  one  over  the  other,  is  clearly 
vifible  (a).  2.  The  whole  number  of  chances  on  the 

dice  being  252,  if  that  number  be  divided  by  36,  the 
number  of  different  throws  on  the  dice,  the  quotient  is 
7  :  it  follows  therefore,  that  at  every  throw  there  is 
an  equal  chance  of  bringing  feven  points.  3.  As  there 
are  36  chances  on  the  dice,  and  only  6  of  them 
doublets,  it  is  5  to  I,  at  any  one  throw,  againft  throw¬ 
ing  a  doublet. 

By 


(a)  It  is  eafy  from  hence  to  determine  whether  a  bet  propofed  at  hazard,  or  any  other  game  with  the  dice, 
be  advantageous  or  not ;  if  the  dice  be  true  (which,  'by  the  way,  is  rarely  the  cafe  for  any  long  time  together, 
as  it  is  fo  eafy  for  thofe  that  are  poffeffed  of  a  dexterity  of  hand  to  change  the  true  dice  for  falfej. 


COM 
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By  the  fame  method  the  number  of  chances  upon 
any  number  of  dice  may  be  found  :  for  if  36  be  mul- 
f  tiplied  by  6,  that  product,  which  is  216,  will  be  the 
chances  on  3  dice  4  and  if  that  number  be  multiplied 
by  6,  the  produft  will  be  the  chances  of  4  dice,  &.c. 

COMBINATIONS  of  the  Cards .  The  following  expe¬ 
riments,  founded  on  the  do&rine  of  combinations,  may 
poffibly  amufe  a  number  of  our  readers.  The  tables 
given  are  the  bafis  of  many  experiments,  as  well  on 
numbers,  letters,  and  other  fubje&s,  as  on  the  cards  \ 
but  the  effeft  produced  by  them  with  the  laft  is  the 
moft  furprifing,  as  that  which  fliould  feem  to  prevent 
any  collufion,  that  is,  the  ftiuffling  of  the  cards,  is  on 
the  contrary  the  caufe  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  numbers  are  made 
ufe  of  in  forming  thefe  tables.  We  (hall  here  confine 
ourfelves  to  fueh  as  are  applicable  to  the  fubfequent 
'experiments.  Any  one  may  conftrudt  them  in  fuch 
manner  as  is  agreeable  to  the  purpofes  he  intends  they 
fliall  anfwer. 

To  make  them,  for  example,  correfpond  to  the  nine 
digits  and  a  cipher,  there  muft  be  ten  cards,  and  at 
the  top  of  nine  of  them  muft  be  written  one  of  the 
digits,  and  on  the  tenth  a  cipher.  Thefe  cards  muft 
be  placed  upon  each  other  in  the  regular  order,  the 
number  1  being  on  the  firft,  and  the  cipher  at  bottom. 
You  then  take  the  cards  in  your  left  hand,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  done  in  (huffting,  and  taking  off  the  two  top 
cards  I  and  2,  you  place  the  two  following,  3  and  4, 
upon  them  \  and  under  thofe  four  cards  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  5,  6,  and  7  ;  at  the  top  you  put  the  cards  8 
and  9,  and  at  the  bottom  the  card  marked  o  \  con- 
ftantly  placing  in  fucceftion  2  at  top  and  3  at  bottom  : 
-And  they  will  then  be  in  the  following  order : 

8.9.. 3.4..1.2...5.6.7..0 

If  you  fhuffle  them  a  fecond  time,  in  the  fame  manner, 
-they  will  then  ftand  in  this  order : 

6.7.. 3.4..8.9..1.2.5.7..0 

Thus,  at  every  new  fhuffle  they  will  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  order,  as  is  expreffed  in  the  following  lines  : 

1  fhuffle  8.9.3.4.1.2.5.6.7.0 

2  6.7.3. 4.8. 9.1. 2.5.0 

3  2.5.3. 4.6.7. 8.9.1.0 

4  9.1.3.4.2.5.6.7.8.0 

5  7-8. 3. 4.9*  1*2.5. 6.0 

6  5-6*3-4.7-8.9  1.2.0 

7  1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.Q 

It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  this  number,  that 
.the  cards  return  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  firft 
placed,  after  a  number  of  fhuffles,  which  added  to  the 
number  of  columns  that  never  change  the  order,  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  cards.  Thus  the  number  of 
fhuffies  is  7,  and  the  number  of  columns  in  which  the 
cards  marked  3,  4,  &c.  never  change  their  places  is  3, 
which  are  equal  to  10,  the  number  of  the  cards.  This 
property  is  not  common  to  all  numbers  j  the  cards 
Tome  times  returning  to  the  firft  order  in  a  lefs  number, 
and  fometimes  in  a  greater  number  of  ftiuffles  than  that 
of  the  cards. 


Tables  of  Combinations, 

Conftrudled  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

I.  For  ten  Numbers, 

Order  before  dealing.  After  ift  doal.  After  the  2d.  After  the  3d. 


Comblra, 

tion. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

o 


8 

9 

3 

4 

1 

2 

5 

6 

7 

o 


6 

7 

3 

4 

8 

9 

1 

2 

5 
o 


5 

3 

4 

6 


9 

1 


Thefe  tables,  and  the  following  examples  at  piquet, 
except  the  36th,  appear  to  have  been  compofed  by 
M.  Guyot. 

II.  For  twenty  four  Numbers . 

Order  before  dealing.  After  ift  deal.  After  the  2d.  After  the  3d. 


I 

23 

21 

17 

2 

24 

22 

20 

3 

j8 

12 

2 

4 

*9 

*5 

7 

$ 

*3 

3 

J3 

6 

H 

6 

14 

7 

8 

9 

3 

8 

9 

3 

18 

9 

3 

18 

12 

10 

4 

*9 

11 

1 

23 

21 

12 

2 

24 

22 

13 

5 

*3 

5 

*4 

6 

14 

6 

7 

8 

9 

16 

10 

4 

i9 

*7 

11 

1 

23 

18 

12 

2 

24 

J9 

*5 

7 

8 

20 

16 

10 

4 

21 

J7 

11 

1 

22 

20 

16 

10 

23 

21 

17 

11 

24 

22 

20 

16 

III.  For  twenty  feven  Numbers, 

Order  before  dealing.  After  ift  deal.  After  the  2d.  After  the  3d. 


1 

23 

21 

*7 

2 

24 

22 

20 

3 

18 

12 

2 

4 

19 

15 

7 

5 

13 

5 

*3 

6 

*4 

6 

14 

7 

8 

9 

3 

8 

9 

3 

18 

9 

10 

3 

4 

18 

19 

12 

16 

11 

1 

13 

21 

12 

2 

24 

22 

*3 

5 

13 

5 

14 
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*orrih!na- 


Order  before  dealing. 

After  id  deal. 

After  the  2d. 

After  the 

T4 

6 

14 

6 

J5 

7 

8 

9 

16 

10 

4 

l9 

17 

11 

1 

23 

18 

12 

2 

24 

19 

1 

8 

20 

16 

10 

4 

2i 

l1 

1 1 

1 

22 

20 

16 

10 

23 

21 

17 

1 1 

24 

22 

20 

16 

25 

25 

2S 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

IV.  For  Thirty -two  Numbers . 

Order  before  dealing. 

After  1  ft  deal. 

After  the  id. 

After  the 

I 

28 

26 

22 

2 

29 

27 

25 

3 

23 

17 

7 

4 

24 

20 

12 

$ 

18 

10 

9 

6 

l9 

I  I 

3 

7 

*3 

I 

28 

8 

14 

2 

29 

9 

8 

14 

10 

9 

8 

11 

3 

23 

*7 

12 

4 

24 

20 

J3 

1 

28 

26 

2 

29 

27 

*5 

5 

18 

10 

16 

6 

*9 

11 

J7 

7 

*3 

1 

18 

ib 

9 

8 

19 

11 

3 

23 

20 

1 2 

4 

24 

21 

15 

5 

j8 

22 

16 

6 

i9 

23 

17 

7 

13 

24 

20 

12 

4 

25 

21 

15 

5 

26 

22 

16 

6 

27 

25 

21 

15 

28 

2  6 

22 

16 

29 

27 

2S 

21 

3° 

3° 

30 

3° 

31 

31 

3i 

31 

3* 

32 

32 

32 

I.  u  Several  letters  that  contain  no  meaning,  being 
“  written  upon  cards,  to  make  them,  after  they  have 
14  been  twice  {Ruffled,  to  give  an  anfwer  to  a  queftion 
“  that  fhall  be  propofed  5  as,  for  example,  What 
is  /ove  Let  24  letters  be  written  on  as  many  cards 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 


which,  after  they  have  been  twice  {Ruffled,  {ball  give  Coir,  b  in  a- 

the  following  anfwer  :  tIoa* 

1J‘  v  ~ri,J 

A  dream  of  joy  that  foon  is  oe'r, 

Firft  write  one  of  the  letters  in  that  line  on  each  of 
the  cards  (b).  Then  write  the  anfwer  on  a  paper,  and 
aflign  one  of  the  24  firft  numbers  to  each  card,  in  the 
following  order  ; 

ADREAM  OFJOY  THAT  SOOtf 
1  23456  78910111213141516171810 

IS  O’ER. 

2021  22  23  24 

Next  write  on  another  paper  a  line  of  numbers 
from  i  to  24,  and  looking  in  the  table  for  24  combi¬ 
nations,  you  will  fee  that  the  firft  number  after  the  fe- 
cond  (buffle  is  21  j  therefore  the  Card  that  has  the  firft 
letter  of  the  anfwer,  which  is  A,  mail  be  placed 
agaifift  that  number,  in  the  line  of  numbers  you  have 
juft  made  (c).  In  like  manner  the  number  22  being 
the  fecond  of  the  fame  column,  indicates  that  the  card 
which  an  fivers  to  the  lecond  letter  D  of  the  anfwer, 
muft  be  placed  againft  that  number  \  and  fo  of  the  reft* 

The  cards  will  then  ftand  in  the  following  order  : 

1  234567891011  12  13  14  15  16  18  19 
OOFSAMNTO  I  S  R  H  A  E  O’E  J 

20  21  22  23  24 
RADY  T 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  after  thefe  cards  have 
been  twice  {Ruffled,  they  muft  infallibly  ftand  in  the 
order  of  the  letters  in  the  anfwer. 

Obferve.  I.  You  ihould  have  feveral  queftions,  with 
their  anfwers,  confifting  of  24  letters,  written  on  cards  \ 
thefe  cards  ihould  be  put  in  cafes  and  numbered,  that 
you  may  know  to  ivhich  queftion  each  anfwer  belongs. 

You  then  prelent  the  queftions  ;  and  when  any  one  of 
them  is  chofen,  you  pull  out  tire  cafe  that  contains  the 
anfwer,  and  {Rowing  that  the  letters  written  on  them 
make  no  fenfe,  you  then  fhuffle  them,  and  the  anfwer 
becomes  obvious. 

2.  To  make  this  experiment  the  friore  extraordi¬ 
nary,  you  may  have  three  cards,  on  each  of  which 
an  anfwer  is  written  *,  one  of  which  cards  muft  be  a 
little  wider,  and  another  a  little  longer,  than  the 
others.  You  give  thefe  three  cards  to  any  one,  and 
when  he  has  privately  chofen  one  of  them,  he  gives 
you  the  other  two,  which  you  put  in  your  pocket  with¬ 
out  looking  at  them*  having  difeovered  by  feeling 
which  he  has  chofen.  You  then  pull  out  the  cafe  that 
contains  the  cards  that  anfwer  to  his  queftion,  and  per¬ 
form  as  before. 

3.  You  may  alfo  contrive  to  have  a  long  card  at  the 
bottom  after  the  fecond  {Ruffle.  The  cards  may  be 
then  cut  feveral  times,  till  you  perceive  by  the  touch 
that  the  long  card  is  at  bottom,  and  then  give  the  an- 

R  P  fiver  : 

*  ' 


(b)  Thefe  letters  ihould  be  written  in  capitals  on  one  of  the,  corners  of  each  card,  that  the  words  may  be  eafily 
legible  when  the  cards  are  fpread  open. 

(c)  For  the  fame  reafon,  if  you  would  have  the  anfwer  after  one  fhuffle,  the  cards  muft  be  placed  according  to 
rihe  farft  column  of  the  table  j  or  if  after  three  {Ruffles,  according  to  the  third  column. 
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fwer  5  for  the  repeated  cuttings,  however  often,  will 
make  no  alteration  in  the  order  of  the  cards. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  obfervations  is  applicable  to 
fome  of  the  fubfequent  experiments,  and  the  third  may 
be  pra&ifed  in  almoft  all  experiments  with  the  cards.. 
You  fhould  take  care  to  put  up  the  cards  as  foon  as 
the  anfwer  has  been  (hewn  *,  fo  that  if  any  one  fhould 
defire  the  experiment  to  be  repeated,  you  may  offer 
another  queflion,  and  pull  out  thofe  cards  that  contain 
the  anfwer. 

Though  this  experiment  cannot  fail  of  exciting  at  all 
times  pleafure  and  furprife,  yet  it  muff  be  owned  that 
a  great  part  of  the  applaufe  it  receives  arifes  from  the 
addrefs  with  which  it  is  performed. 

II.  “  The  24  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  written 
4i  upon  fo  many  cards,  to  fhuffle  them,  and  pronounce 
41  the  letters  fhall  then  be  in  their  natural  order  \  but 
“  that  not  fucceeding,  to  fhuffle  them  a  fecond  time, 

“  and  then  fhow  them  in  proper  order.”  Write  the 
24  letters  on  the  cards  in  the  following  order  : 

1234  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
11SHQ.EFTPGUX  C 

iq  14  IC  l6  17  l8  IQ  20  21  22.23  24 

N  O  D  Y  Z  I  K  &  A  B  L  M 

The  cards  being  difpofed  in  this  manner,  fhow  them 
upon  the  table,  that  it  may  appear  they  are  promifcu- 
oufly  marked.  Then  fhuffle  and  lay  them  again  on  the 
table,  pronouncing  that  they  will  be  then  in  alphabe¬ 
tical  order.  Appear  to  be  furprifed  that  you  have  fail¬ 
ed  ^  take  them  up  again,  and  give  them  a  fecond  fhuffle,. 
and  then  counting  them  down  on.  the  table  they  will 
all  be  in  their  natural  order. 

III.  44  Several  letters  being  written  promifcuoufly 
44  upon  32  cards,  after  they  have  been  once  fhuffled, 
u  to  find  in  a  part  of  them  a  queflion  *,  and  then  ftiuf- 
u  fling  the  remainder  a  fecond  time,  to  fhow  the  an- 
“  fwer.  Suppofe  the  queflion  to  be.  What  is  each  Bri¬ 
tton's  hoajl  $  and  the  anfwer,  His  liberty ;  which 
u  taken  together  contain  3 2.  letters.” 

After  you  have  written  thofe  letters  on  3.2  cards, 
write  on  a  paper  the  words,  his  liberty ,  and  annex  to 
the  letters  the  firfl  ten  numbers  thus  : 

HISLIBERT  Y. 

123  45:67  8  9  10 

Then  have  recourfe  to  the  table  of  combinations  for 
ten  numbers,  and  apply  the  refpe&ive  numbers  to  them 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  experiment  I.  taking  the  firfl 
column,  as  thefe  are  to  be  fhuffled  only  once  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  order. 

1  2  3  4  f  6  7  8  9  10 
IBSLERTHIY 

This  is  the  order  in  which  thefe  cards  muff  ffand 
after  the  whole  number  32  has  been  once  fhuffled^  fo 
that  after  a  fecond  fhuffle  they  may  (land  in  their  pro¬ 
per  order.  Next  difpofe  the  whole  number  of  letters 
according  to  the  firff  column  for  32  letters  4  the  laff 
ten  are  to  be  here  placed  in  the  order  above  y  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

WH  ATISEACH  B  R  IT  ON’S 
1  2  3  4  56  7  8  9  10  II  121314  15  16  17 
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BOAST? 
i 8  19  20  21  22 

IBSLERTHIY 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 

Therefore,  by  the  firfl  column  of  the  table,  they  will 
next  Hand  thus : 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  1213  141516 
I  TBRONS  CHB  O  AE  AST  long  card. 

17  18  19  20.  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 

I  I  S  BS  LI  BERTWHHIY 

You  muff  obferve,  that  the  card  here  placed  the 
1 6th  in  order,  being  the  laff  of  the  queflion,  is  a  long 
card  y  that  you  may  cut  them,  or  have  them  cut,  after 
the  firfl  fhuffle,  at  that  part,  and  by  that  means  fepa- 
rate  them  from  the  other  ten  cards  that  contain  the 
anfwer. 

Your  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  you  fhow  that  they 
make  no  meaning  ;  then  fhuffle  them  once*  and  cut¬ 
ting  them  at  the  long  card,  you  give  the  firfl  part  to 
any  one,  who  reads  the  queflion,  but  can  find  no  an¬ 
fwer  in  the  other,,  which  you  open,  before  him  *,  you 
then  fhuffle  them  a  fecond  time,  and  fhow  the  anfwer 
as  above. 

IV.  44  To  write  32  letters  on  fo  many  cards,  then 
t  fhufflle  and  deal  them  by  twos  to  two  perfons,  in 
“  fuch  manner,  that  the  cards  of  one  fhall  contain  a 
44  queflion,  and  thofe  of  the  other  an  anfwer.  Sup- 
44  pofe  the  queflion  to  be,  Is  nothing  certain  l  and  the 
44  anfwer,  7est  difappointment .” 

Over  the  letters  of  this  queflion  and  anfwer,  write 
the  following  numbers*  w’hich  correfpond  to  the  order 
in  which  the  cards  are  to  be  dealt  by  two  and  two. 

I  S  N  O  T  H  I  N  G  CERTAIN? 

3132  27  28  23  24  19  20  15  16  1 1  1 2  7  8  3  4 

YES,  D  I  SAPOINTMENT. 

29  30  25  26  21  22  17  18  13  14  9  lo  5  6  1  2 

Then  have  recourfe  to  the  firfl  column  of  the  table* 
for  3,2  numbers,  and  difpofe  thefe  32  cards  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order,  by  that  column.. 

1  2  34  c  6  7  8  o  10  1 1  1  2  13  14  15  16 

O  I  E  R  GC  ANT  P  I  N  T  A  I  S 

17  18  10  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  2 7'  28  29  30  31  32 

T  M  EH  S  D  INN  O  Y  N  T  E  1  S 

The  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  fhuffle  them  once, 
and  deal  them  two  and  two  :  when  one  of  the  parties 
will  neceffarily  have  the  queflion^  and  the  other  the 
anfwer. 

Inflead  of  letters  you  may  write  words  upon  the  32 
cards, ,  16  of  which  may  contain  a  queflion,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  the  anfwer  y  or  what  other  matter  you  pleafe* 
If  there  be  found  difficulty  in  accommodating  the 
words  to  the  number  of  cards,  there  may  be  two  or 
more  letters  or  fyllables  written  upon  one  card. 

V.  44  The  five  beatitudes.”  The  five  blefllngs  we 
will  fuppofe  to  be,.  1.  Science.  2.  Courage.  3.  Health. 
4.  Riches,  and  5.  Virtue.  Thefe  are  to  be  found 
upon  cards  that  you  deal,  one  by  one,  to  five  perfons. 
Firff,  write  the  letters  of  thefe  words  fuceeffively,  in 

the 
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ombina-  the  order  they  ftand,  and  then  add  the  numbers  here 
tion.  annexed  to  them. 

SC  TENCECOURAGE 
31  2621  16  11  6  1  32  27  22  17  12  7  2 
HEALTHRICHES 
28  23  18  13  8  3  29  2419  14  9  4 
VIRTUE 
30  25  20  15  10  5 


II  Nine  }fPadeS 
17  King  clubs 

%  Nile  }heart* 

20  Seven  clubs 

21  Ace  diamonds 

22  Knave  fpades 

23  Queen  hearts 


COM 

24  Knave  hearts 

25  Ace  fpades 

2 6  King  diamonds 

27  Nine  clubs 

28  Ace 


29  King 

30  Eight  clubs 

31  King 

32  Queen 


hearts 


fpades 


Combina¬ 

tion 


Then  range  them  in  order  agreeable  to  the  firft  co¬ 
lumn  of  the  table  for  32  numbers,  as  in  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Thus, 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  1 6 
LHNATEREUAC  R  G  T  I  U 


17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 
E  ECI  I  CHSOHREEVS  C 


Next  take  a  pack  of  cards  and  write  on  the  four  firft 
the  word  Science  *  on  the  four  next,  the  word  Courage  $ 
and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you  (how  that  the 
cards  on  which  the  letters  are  written  convey  no  mean¬ 
ing.  Then  take  the  pack  on  which  the  words  are  writ¬ 
ten,  and  fpreading  open  the  firft  four  cards,  with  their 
backs  upward,  you  defire  the  firft  perfon  to  choofe  one. 
Then  clofe  thofe  cards,  and  fpread  the  next  four  to  the 
fecond  perfon  5  and  fo  to  all  the  five  ;  telling  them  to 
hold  up  their  cards  left  you  fhould  have  a  confederate  in 
the  room.  -  " 

You  then  {huffle  the  cards,  and  deal  them  one  by 
one,  in  the  common  order,  beginning  with  the  perfon 
who  chofe  the  firft  card,  and  each  one  will  find  in  his 
"hand  the  fame  word  as  is  written  on  his  card.  You  will 
obferve,  that  after  the  fixth  round  of  dealing,  there  will 
be  two  cards  left,  which  you  give  to  the  firft  and  fecond 
perfons,  as  their  words  contain  a  letter  more  than  the 
others. 

VI.  “  The  cards  of  the  game  of  piquet  being  mixed 
together,  after  fhuffling  them,  to  bring,  by  catting 
them,  all  the  cards  of  each  fuit  together.”  The  order 
in  which  the  cards  muft  be  placed  to  produce  the  effect 
■defired  being  eftablifhed  on  the  fame  principle  as  that 
explained  in  experiment  II.  except  that  the  fhuffling 
is  here  to  be  repeated  three  times,  we  think  it  will  be 
Tufficient  to  give  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed  before  the  firft  {huffle. 


I  Ace 


[  clubs 


2  Knave  J 

3  Eight  7  diatnonds 

4  Seven  j 
wide  card 

3  Ten  clubs 

J  Seven  ^  Ppades 
wide  card 


Order  of  the  Cards. 

8  Ten 

9  Nine 


10  Queen 

11  Knave 


y  diamonds 


12  Queen  clubs 

J3  7  hearts 

14  Seven  y 

wide  card 


You  then  (huffle  the  cards,  and  cutting  at  the  wide 
card,  which  will  be  the  feven  of  hearts,  you  lay  the 
eight  cards  that  are  cut,  which  will  be  the  fuit  of 
hearts,  down  on  the  table.  Then  fhuffling  the  remaining 
cards  a  fecond  time,  you  cut  at  the  fecond  wide  card, 
which  will  be  the  feven  of  fpades,  and  lay,  in  like 
manner,  the  eight  fpades  down  on  the  table.  You 
{huffle  the  cards  a  third  time.,  and  offering  them  to 
any  one  to  cut,  he  will  naturally  cut  them  at  the  wide 
card  (d),  which  is  the  feven  of  diamonds,  and  con- 
fequently  divide  the  remaining  cards  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  will  be  diamonds  and  the  other 
clubs. 

VII.  “  The  cards  at  piquet  being  all  mixed  together, 
to  divide  the  pack  into  two  equal  parts,  and  name 
the  number  of  points  contained  in  each  part.”  You 
are  firft  to  agree  that  each  king,  queen,  and  knave,  (hall 
count,  as  ufual,  10,  the  ace  1,  and  the  other  cards  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  points.  Then  difpofe 
the  cards,  by  the  table  for  32  numbers,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order,  and  obferve  that  the  laft  card  of  the  firft  di- 
vifion  muft  be  a  wide  card. 


Order  of  the  Cards  before  fhuffling. 


1  Seven  hearts 

2  Nine  clubs 

3  Eight  hearts 

4  pght  1 

5  Knave  >  fpades 

6  Ten  3 

7  Queen  7  1  . 

8  See  jclubs 

9  Ace  hearts 
wide  card 

10  Nine  hearts 

1 1  Queen  fpades 

1 2  Knave  clubs 

13  Ten  diamonds 

14  Ten  7 

15  King  >  hearts 

1 6  Queen  3 


17  Nine  diamonds 

1 8  Ace  fpades 

19  Ten  clubs 

20  Knave  7 

21  Eight  >  diamonds 

22  King  3 

23  Seven  fpades 

24  Seven  1  , 

j]  Queen  $dlamonds 


26  Knave  hearts 

27  King  clubs 

28  Nine 

29  King 

30  Ace  diamonds 

31  Seven 

32  Eight 


clubs 


You  then  (huffle  them  carefully,  according  to  the 
method  before  defetibed,  and  they  will  ftand  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order. 


P  p  2 


1  Nine 


(to)  You  muft  take  particular  notice  whether  they  be  cut  at  the  wide  card,  and  if  they  are  not,  you  muft  have 
hem  cut,  or  cut  them  again  yourfelf. 


Cards. 


1  Nine 

2  King 

3  Seven 


7  9 

>  fpades  io 

J.  7 

4  Seven  diamonds  7 

5  Ace  fpades  I 


COM  [3; 

Numbers.  Cards.  Numbers. 

brought  up  34 

6  Ten  clubs  10 

7  'Fen  diamonds  10 

8  Ten  hearts  10 

9  Ace  dubs  1 

10  Ace  hearts  (wide  card)  I 


1 

25  Seven  fpades 

26  Seven  diamonds 

27  Nine  fpades 

28  Kintr  1 

29  Ace  jfp  “ 


COM 


carried  up  34 


3 1  Eight  hearts 

8 

J  2  Eight  fpades 

8 

33  Seven  hearts 

7 

34  Nine  clubs 

9 

3  c  Knave  1  r  , 

16  Ten  j  fPadeS 

30 

IC 

3  7  Queen  clubs 

10 

18  Nine  hearts 

9 

19  Queen  fpades 

10 

20  Knave  clubs 

10 

21  King  hearts 

*10 

carried  up 

IOI 

total  66 

brought  up  1 01 
10 

9 
10 
8 

10 
10 
10 
10 
1 


22  Queen  hearts 

23  Nine 

24  Knave 

25  Eight  ^  diamonds 

26  King 

27  Queen  ^ 

28  Knave  hearts 

29  King  clubs 

30  Ace  diamonds 

31  S-Venj  clubs 

3 


32  Eight 


total  394 


1  Eight  hearts 

2  Eight  1 

3  Knave  fpades- 

4  Ten  3 

j  Queen!  ,  , 

6  Knave  J  W 

7  KinS  1  hearts 

8  Queen  y 

9  Eight  " 

10  -diamonds 

1 1  Queen 

1 2  Ace  _  I. 


:} 


clubs 


13  Seven” 

14  Eight  ^ 

15  Knave  hearts 

16  King  clubs 

17  *1  diamonds 

18  Knave  J 

19  Nine  hearts 

20  Queen  fpades 

21  Seven  hearts 

22  Nine  clubs 

23  Ten  hearts 

24  Ace  clubs 


30  Ten  clubs 

31  Ten  diamonds 

32  Ace  hearts 
wide  card. 


Combina¬ 

tion, 


The  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  you  afk  your  adver- 
fary  in  what  fuit  you  ftiall  repique  him  '<  If  he  fay  in 
clubs  or  diamonds,  you  niufl  deal  the  cards  by  threes, 
and  the  hands  will  be  as  follows  : 


Elder. 

Hearts,  king 

■ - queen 

. —  knave 

- - -  nine 

,»■■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  eight 
. .  feven 


Younger. 
Clubs,  ace 

- king 

. .  queen 

— . —  knave 


When  the  cards  are  by  Ihuffling  difpofed  in  this  or¬ 
der,  you  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  and  pronounce 
that  the  cards  you  have  cut  off  contain  66  points,  and 
confequently  the  remaining  part  194. 

VIII.  “  The  Inconceivable  Repique  (e).”  When 
you  would  perform  this  experiment  with  the  cards  ufed 
in  the  laft,  you  muft  obferve  not  to  diforder  the  firft  10 
cards  in  laying  them  down  on  the  table.  Putting 
thofe  cards  together,  in  their  proper  order  therefore, 
you  ihuffle  them  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
offer  them  to  any  one  to  cut,  obferving  carefully  if  he 
cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  which  will  be  the  ace  of 
hearts,  and  will  then  be  at  top  ;  if  not,  you  muft  make 
him,  under  fome  pretence  or  other,  cut  them  till  it  is  ; 
and  the  cards  will  then  be  ranged  in  fuch  order  that 
you  will  repique  the  perfon  againft  whom  you  play, 
though  you  let  him  choofe  (even  after  he  has  cut)  in 
what  fuit  you  (hall  make  the  repique. 

Order  of  the  cards  after  they  have  been  ftmffled  and 
cut. 


Spades,  queen 

-  knave 

— - eight 

Diamonds,  eight 
Clubs,  eight 
■  ■  ■  feven 

Rentree,  or  take  in  of 
the  elder. 

Seven  fpades 
Seven  diamonds 
Nine  1 
King  >  fpades 
Ace  J 


Diamonds,  ace 
- king 

—  - queen 

—  - knave 

—  - nine 

Spades,  ten 
Hearts,  ten 

Rentree  of  the  younger. 

Ten  clubs 
Ten  diamonds 
Ace  hearts 


If  he  againft  whom  you  play,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be 
elder  hand,  has  named  clubs  for  the  repique,  and  has 
taken  in  five  cards,  you  muft  then  lay  out  the  qpeen, 
knave,  and  nine  of  diamonds,  and  you  will  have,  with 
the  three  cards  you  take  in,  a  fixiern  major  in  clubs, 
and  quatorze  tens.  If  he  leave  one  or  two  cards,  you 
muft  difeard  all  the  diamonds. 

If  he  require  to  be  repiqued  in  diamonds,  then  dif¬ 
eard  the  queen,  knave,  and  nine  of  clubs  :  or  all  the 
clubs,  if  he  leave  two  cards  *,  and  will  then  have  a 
hand  of  the  fame  ftrength  as  before. 

Note.  If  the  adverfary  ftiould  difeard  five  of  his 
hearts,  you  will  not  repique  him,  as  he  will  then  have 
a  feptiem  in  fpades  :  or  if  he  only  take  one  card  :  but 
neither  of  thefe  any  one  can  do,  who  has.  the  .leaft 
knowledge  of  the  game.  If  the  perfon  againft  whom 
you  play  would  be  repiqued  in  hearts  or  fpades,  you 
muft  deal  the  cards  by  twos,  and  the  game  will  ft  and 
thus : 


Elder  hand. 

King  " 

Knave  ,.  , 

XT.  >  diamonds 
Nine 

Eight  . 


Younger  hand.. 


l^.Ce  1  clubs 
King  S 

Ace 
Queen 


^■diamonds 


Queetr 


(e)  Th‘s  manoeuvre  of  piquet  was  invented  by  the  eountefs  of  L- 
ted  by  her  to  M.  Guyot. 


(a:  French  lady),  and  coramunica* 


Elder  hand. 


I  . 


clubs 


hearts 


Queen 
Knave  | 

Nine  J> 

Eight 
Seven 
Eight 
Sever. 

Eight  fpades 

Rentree 
Seven  fpades 
Seven  diamonds 
Nine  1 
King  V  fpades 
Ace  J 


:  ^  fpades 
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Younger  hand. 

Queen  “ 

Knave 
Ten 
King  1 
Queen  | 

Knave  ^  hearts 
Ten  j 
Nine  j 

Rentree. 
Ten  club5; 

Ten  diamonds 
Ace  hearts 


[  3° 


If  he  require  to  be  repiqued  in  hearts,  you  keep  the 
quint  to  a  king  in  heartc,  and  the  ten  of  fpades,  and 
lay  out  which  of  the  reft  you  pleafe;  then,  even  if  he 
fh  mid  leave  two  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  major 
in  hearts,  and  quatorze  tens,  which  will  make  a  re¬ 
pique. 

Bit  if  he  demand  to  be  repiqued  in  fpades;  at  the 
end  of  the  deal  you  muft  dexteroufly  pafs  the  three 
cards  that  are  at  the  h  ttom  of  the  ftock  (that  is,  the 
ten  of  clubs,  ten  of  d-amond*,  and  ace  of  hearts)  to 
the  top  (f),  and  by  that  means  you  referve  the  nine, 
king,  and  ace  of  fpades  for  yourfelf;  fo  that  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  quint  in  hearts,  though  you  iliould  be  obliged 
to  lay  out  four  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  to  a  king 
in  fpades,  with  which  and  the  quint  in  hearts  you  muft 
make  a  repique. 

Obferve  here  like  wife,  that  if  the  adverfary  lay  out 
only  three  cards,  you  will  not  make  the  repique  ;  but 
that  he  will  never  do,  unlefs  he  be  quite  ignorant  of 
the  game,  or  has  fome  knowledge  of  your  intention. 

Th  is  laft  flroke  of  piquet  has  gained  great  applaufe, 
when  thofe  that  have  publicly  performed  it  have 
known  how  to  conduct  it  dexteroufly.  Many  perfons 
who  underftand  the  nature  of  combining  the  cards, 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  pafling  the  three  cards  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ftocli,  and  have  then  been  forced 
to  confefs  their  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed. 

IX.  “  The  Metamorphofed  Cards.”  Provide  32 
card-*  that  are  differently  coloured,  on  which  feveial 
different  words  are  written,  and  different  objects  paint¬ 
ed.  Thefe  cards  are  to  be  dealt  two  and  two  to  four 
perfons,  and  at  three  different  times,  fhuffling  them 
each  time.  After  the  fir  ft  deal,  every  one’s  cards  are 
to  be  of  the  fame  colour  ;  after  the  fecond  deal  they 
are  all  to  have  objefls  that  are  fimilar  :  and  after  the 
third,  words  that  convey  a  fentiment. 

Difpofe  of  the  cards  in  the  following  order. 


Cards. 

Colours. 

Objects. 

Words. 

I 

Yellow 

Bird 

I  .find 

0 

Yellow 

Bird 

In  you 

3 

Green 

Flower 

Charming 

4 

Green 

Flower 

Flowers 

Colours. 

Objects. 

Words. 

White 

Bird 

To  hear 

White 

Orange 

Beauty 

Red 

Butterfly 

My 

Red 

Flower 

Notes 

Red 

Flower 

In 

Red 

Butterfly 

Shepherdefs 

Green 

Butterfly 

Lover 

Green 

Butterfly 

Your 

White 

Flower 

Of 

White 

Flower 

An  inconftant 

Yellow 

Orange 

Image 

Yellow 

Flower 

Enchanting 

White 

Orange 

Adorn 

Yellow 

Butterfly 

My 

Yellow 

Butterfly 

Phyllis 

White 

Bird 

Birds 

Red 

Orange 

Sing 

Red 

Orange 

Dear 

Green 

Orange 

And  fweetnefc 

Green 

Orange 

The 

Green 

Bird 

Of 

Green 

Bird 

Prefen  t 

Yellow 

Flower 

As 

Red 

Bird 

Changes 

Red 

Bird 

Bo  fora 

Yellow 

Orange 

Me 

White 

Butterfly 

Your 

White 

Butterfly 

I  long 
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Cards. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

1 2 

13 

14 

*5 

16 

J7 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

3° 

31 

32 

The  cards  thus  coloured,  figured,  and  tranfcribed, 
are  to  be  put  in  a  cafe,  in  the  order  they  here  ftand. 

When  you  would  perform  this  experiment,  you  take 
the  cards  out  of  the  cafe,  and  fliow,  without  changing 
the  order  in  which  they  were  put,  that  the  colours, 
objects,  and  words,  are  all  placed  promifcuoufly.  You 
then  fhuffle  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and  deal 
them,  two  and  two,  to  four  perfons,  obferving  that  they 
do  not  take  up  their  cards  till  all  are  dealt,  nor  mix 
them  together:  and  the  eight  cards  dealt  to  each  perfon 
will  be  found  all  of  one  colour.  You  then  take  each 
perfon’s  cards,  and  put  thofe  of  the  fecond  perfon  un¬ 
der  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  thofe  of  the  fourth  perfon 
under  thofe  of  the  third.  After  which  you  fhuffle  them 
a  fecond  time;  and  having  dealt  them  in  the  fame 
manner,  on  the  firft  perfon’s  cards  will  be  painted  all 
the  birds;  on  the  fecond  perfon’s  cards  all  the  butter¬ 
flies;  on  thofe  of  the  third,  the  oranges;  and  on  thofe 
of  the  fourth,  the  flowers.  You  take  the  cards  a  fe¬ 
cond  time,  and  obferving  the  lame  precautions,  fhuffle 
and  deal  them  as  before;  and  then  the  firft  perfon, 
who  had  the  laft  time  the  birds  in  his  hand,  will  have 
the  words  that  compofe  this  fentence  : 

Sing y  dear  birds  ;  I  long  to  hear  your  enchanting  notes . 

The  fecond  perfon,  who  the  laft  deal  had  the  but¬ 
terflies,  will  now  have  thefe  words : 

Of  an  inconjlant  lover  your  changes  prefent  me  the  image . 

The  third,  who  had  the  oranges,  will  have  this  fen¬ 
tence  : 

As 


Combina¬ 

tion. 

’Y  1 


(f)  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  explained  in  the  article  Legerdemain. 


/ 
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C“  -d-  in  my  Phyllis,  l find  in  you  beauty  and  fweetnefs. 

U  The  fourth,  who  had  the  flowers,  will  have  tliefe 

,  <  on^edy-  .  words  : 

Charming  flowers ,  adorn  the  bofom  of  my  Jhepherdefs. 


It  Teems  quite  unneceffary  to  give  any  further  detail, 
as  they  who  underftand  the  foregoing  experiments  will 
eafily  perform  this. 

Among  the  different  purpofes  to  which  the  doftrine 
.of  combinations  may  be  applied,  thofe  of  writing  in 
cipher,  and  deciphering,  hold  a  principal  place.  See 
the  article  Cipher. 

Combination,  in  Chtmiflry ,  fignifies  the  union  of 
two  bodies  of  different  natures,  from  which  a  new 
compound  body  refults.  For  example,  when  an  acid 
is  united  with  an  alkali,  we  fay  that  a  combination  be¬ 
twixt  thefe  two  faline  fubftances  takes  place  ;  becaufe 
from  this  union  a  neutral  fait  refults,  which  is  compo- 
fed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

-COMBUST,  in  AJlronomy .  When  a  planet  is  in 
conj-u&ion  with  the  fun,  or  not  diflant  from  it  above 
half  its  difk,  it  is  faid  to  be  combuft,  or  in  com¬ 
buftion. 

According  to  Argol,  a  planet  is  combuft,  or  in 
combuftion,  when  not  above  eight  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes  diftant  from  the  fun,  either  before  or  after  him. 

COMBUSTIO  PECUNIJE,  the  ancient  way  of  trying 
mixed  and  corrupt  money,  by  melting  it  down,  upon 
payments  into  the  exchequer..  In  the  time  of  King 
Henry  II.  a  conftitution  was  made,  called  the  trial  by 
combufiion  ;  the  pra&ice  of  which  differed  little  or  no¬ 
thing  from  the  prefent  method  of  alfaying  diver.  But 
whether  this  examination  of  money  by  combuftion  was 
to  reduce  an  equation  of  money  only  to  fterling,  viz. 
a  due  proportion  of  alloy  with  copper,  or  to  reduce  it 
to  pure  fine  filver,  does  not  appear.  On  making  the 
conftitution  of  trial  it  was  confidered,  that  though  the 
money  did  anfwer  numero  et  pond  ere,  it  might  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  value  j  becaufe  mixed  with  copper  or  brafs, 
&c. 

COMBUSTION,  a  term  denoting  the  operation  of 
fire  upon  any  inflammable  fubftance,  by  which  it 
fmokes,  flames,  and  is  reduced  to  afhes. 

There  is  not  a  phenomenon  in  nature  by  which  the 
attention  of  philofophers  has  been  more  engaged,  or 
which  has  puzzled  them  more  to  account  for,  than  this 
very  common  operation.  To  explain  it,  theories  have 
been  invented,  the  moft  oppofite  and  contradictory  to 
onp  another  that  can  be  imagined }  and,  till  very 
lately,  the  ftate  of  feience  did  not  afford  data  fufficient 
to  explain  it  in  a  rational  manner.  See  Chemistry 
Index. 

COMEDY,  a  fort  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  gives 
a  view  of  common  and  private  life,  recommends  vir¬ 
tue,  and  correCts  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind  by 
means  of  ridicule.  See  the  article  PoETRY. 

This  laft  kind  alone  was  received  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  neverthelefs  made  a  new  fobdivifion  of  it 
into  ancient,  middle,  and  new,  according  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  Among  the  an¬ 
cient  comedies  were  reckoned  thofe  of  Livius  Andro- 
nicus ;  among  the  middle  thofe  of  Pacuvius  ;  and  a- 
mong  the  new  ones,  thofe  of  Terence.  They  likewife 


diftinguiflied  comedy  according  to  the  quality  of  the  Comedy 


perfons  reprefented,  and  the  drefs  they  wore,  into  ii 


togatee,  praetextat®,  trabeat®,  and  tabeinari®,  which  Com^ 
laft  agrees  pretty  nearlv  with  our  farces.  Among  us,  Y  | 
comedy  is  diflinguilhed  from  farce,  as  the  former  re- 
prefents  nature  as  Ihe  is ;  the  other  diftorts  and  over¬ 
charges  her.  They  both  paint  from  the  life,  but  with 
different  views  :  the  one  to  make  nature  known,  the 
other  to  make  her  ridiculous. 

COMENIUS,  John  Amos,  a  grammarian  and 
Proteftant  divine,  born  in  Moravia  in  1592.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  defign  to  introduce  a  new  method 
of  teaching  languages  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  publilh- 
ed  fome  effays  in  1616,  and  had  prepared  feme  othersi, 
when  the  Spaniards  pillaged  his  library,  after  having 
taken  the  city  of  Fulnec,  where  he  was  minifter  and 
maJer  of  the  lchool.  Comenius  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city 
of  Poland,  and  taught  Latin  there.  The  book  he  pub- 
lilhed  in  1631,  under  the  title  of  Janua  Linguarum 
referata ,  gained  him  a  prodigious  reputation,  infomuch 
that  he  was  offered  a  commiffion  for  regulating  all  the 
fchools  in  Poland.  The  parliament  of  England  defi- 
red  his  affiftance  to  regulate  the  fchools  in  that  king¬ 
dom.  He  arrived  at  London  in  1641  ;  and  would 
have  been  received  by  a  committee  to  hear  his  plan, 
had  not  the  parliament  been  taken  up  with  other  mat¬ 
ters.  He  therefore  went  to  Sweden,  being  invited 
by  a  generous  patron,  who  fettled  a  ftipend  upon  him 
that  delivered  him  from  the  fatigues  of  teaching  ;  and 
now  he  employed  himfelf  wholly  in  difeovering  ge¬ 
neral  methods  for  thofe  who  inftrufled  youth.  In 
1657  he  published  the  different  parts  of  his  new  me¬ 
thod  of  teaching.  He  was  not  only  taken  up  with  the 
reformation  of  fchools ;  but  he  alfo  filled  his  brain  with 
prophecies,  the  fall  of  Antichrift,  Millennium,  &c.  At 
laft  Comenius  took  it  into  his  head  to  addrefs  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  and  to  fend  him  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Drabicius  ;  infinuating,  that  it  was  to  this 
monarch  God  promifed  the  empire  of  the  world.  He 
became  ft  nfible  at  laft  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours,  and 
died  in  1671. 

COMET,  an  opaque,  fpherical,  and  folid  body 
like  a  planet,  performing  revolutions  about  the  fun 
in  elliptical  orbits,  which  have  the  fun  in  one  of  their 
foci. 

There  is  a  popular  divifion  of  comets  into  tailed^ 
bearded ,  and  hairy  comets  ;  though  this  divifion  rather 
relates  to  the  different  circumftances  of  the  fame  co¬ 
met,  than  to  the  phenomena  of  feveral.  Thus,  when 
the  light  is  weftward  of  the  fun,  and  fets  after  it,  the 
comet  is  laid  to  be  tailed ,  becaufe  the  train  follow's  it 
in  the  manner  of  a  tail :  when  the  comet  is  eaftward 
of  the  fun,  and  moves  from  it,  the  comet  is  faid  to  be 
bearded ,  becaufe  the  light  marches  before  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  beard.  Laftly.  when  the  comet  and  the 
fun  are  diametrically  oppofite  (the  earth  between 
them),  the  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet, 
except  a  little  that  appears  round  it  in  form  of  a  bor¬ 
der  of  hair :  and  from  this  laft  appearance  the  word 
comet  is  derived  ;  as  tctfiyTYis,  cometa ,  comes  from  tup.it, 
coma,  hair.  But  there  have  been  comets  whofe  difk 
was  as  clear,  as  round,  and  as  well  defined,  as  that  of 
Jupiter,  without  either  tail,  beard,  or  coma.  See  A- 
STRONOMY  Index, 
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COMETARIUM,  a  curious  machine,  exhibiting 
an  idea  of  the  revolution  of  a  comet  about  the  fun. 
See  Astronomy  Index . 

COMET E AN,  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  the  circle  of 
Saltz,  with  a  handfome  town-houfe.  It  was  taken  by 
dorm  in  1421,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  put  to  the  fword.  It  is  feated  in  a  fer¬ 
tile  plain,  in  E.  Long.  13.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 
COMET ES.  See  Botany  Index . 

COMFREY.  See  Symphytum,  Botany  Index . 

COMINES,  Philip  de,  an  excellent  hidorian, 
born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders  in  1446.  He  lived 
in  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  for  about  eight  years;  but  being  feduced 
to  the  court  of  France  by  Louis  XI.  he  was  highly 
promoted  by  him,  and  executed  feveral  fuccefsful  ne¬ 
gotiations.  After  this  king’s  death  he  experienced 
many  troubles  on  account  of  being  a  foreigner,  by  the 
envy  of  other  courtiers,  and  lay  long  in  prifon  before 
he  was  difcharged  :  he  died  in  1509.  Comines  was 
a  man  of  more  natural  abilities  than  learning  ;  he 
fpoke  feveral  living,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  dead 
languages  *,  he  has  left  behind  him  fome  memoirs  of 
his  own  times,  that  are  admired  by  all  true  judges  of 
hiltory.  Catherine  de  Medicis  ufed  to  fay,  that  Co¬ 
niines  made  as  many  heretics  in  politics  as  Luther  had 
done  in  religion. 

Comines,  a  town  of  French  Flanders  on  the  lines 
which  the  French  have  made  to  defend  their  country 
again  R  the  Audrian  Netherlands.  It  is  lituated  on 
the  river  Lis,  in  E.  Long.  3.  1.  N.  Lat.  5a.  30. 

COMITATUS,  in  Law,  a  county.  Ingulphus  tells- 
us,  that  England  was  firit  divided  into  counties  by 
King  Alfred ;  and  the  counties  into  hundreds,  and 
thefe  again  into  tythings :  and  Fortefcue  writes,  thaU>, 
regnum  Anglia:  per  comitatus,  nt  regnum  Francis  per 
ballivatus  diJHnguitur .  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  ter¬ 
ritory  or  jtirifdi£lion  of  a  particular  place  ;  as  in  Mat. 
Paris,  anno  1234.  See  County, 

COMITIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  general  af- 
femblies  of  the  people,,  la  wfully  called  by  fome  magif- 
trate  for  the  enjoin ment  or  prohibition  of  any  thing 
by  their  votes. 

The  proper  comitia  were  of  three  forts  ;  curiaUi , 
centuriata ,  and  tributary  with  reference  to  the  three 
grand  divifions  of  the  city  and  people  into  curice ,  cen • 
turice,  and  tribes  :  For,  by  comitia  calatay  which  we 
fometimes  meet  with  in  authors,  in  earlier  times  were 
meant  all  the  comitia  in  general  ;  the  woid  calata 
fromx*A«rf,  or  c«/o,  being  their  common  epithet;  though 
it  was  at  lad  redrained  to  two  forts  of  affemblies,  thofe 
for  the  creation  of  prieffs,  and  thofe  for  the  regulation 
of  lad  wills  and  tedaments. 

The  comitia  curiata  owe  their  origin  to  the  divifion 
which  Romulus  made  of  the  people  into  30  curiae ; 
ten  being  contained  in  every  tribe.  They  anfwered 
in  mod  refpe&s  to  the  paridies  in  our  cities,  being  not 
only  feparated  by  proper  bounds  and  limits,  but  di- 
ftinguiffied  too  by  their  different  places  fet  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  fervice,  which  was  performed 
by  particular  pried*  (one  to  every  curia),  with  the 
name  of  curiones . 

Before  the  inditution  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  all 
the  grand  concerns  of  the  date  were  tranfadled  in  the 
affembly  of  the  curise  y  as  the  ejection  of  kings  and 


other  chief  officers,  the  making  and  abrogating  of  Comitia.- 

laws,  and  the  judging  of  capital  caufes.  After  the  ex-  ~”Y - 

puldon  of  the  kings,  when  the  commons  had  obtained 
the  privilege  to  have  tribunes  and  tediles,  they  eledled 
them-  for  fome  time  at  thefe  affemblies  ;  but  that  ce¬ 
remony  being  at  length  transferred  to  the  comitia  trK 
buta,  the  curiae  were  never  convened  to  give  their 
votes,  except  now  and  then  upon  account  of  making 
fome  particular  law  relating  to  adoptions,  wills,  and 
tedaments,  or  the  creation  of  officers  for  an  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  or  for  electing  fome  of  the  prieds,  as  the  fiami - 
nes ,  and  the  curio  maximus ,  or  fuperintendant  of  the 
curiones,  who  were  themfelves  chofen  by  every  parti* 
cular  curia. 

The  power  of  calling  thefe  affemblies  belonged  at 
fird  only  to  the  kings  ;  but  upon  the  eda’olidvment  of 
the  democracy,  the  fame  privilege  was  allowed  to  mod 
of  the  chief  magiftrates,  and  fometimes  to  the  ponti- 
fices. 

The  perfons  who  had  the  liberty  of  voting  here 
were  fuch  Roman  citizens  as  belonged  to  the  curise 
or  fuch  as  actually  lived  in  the  city,  and  conformed 
to  the  cudoms  and  rites  of  their  proper  curiae  ;  all 
thofe  being  excluded  who  dwelt  without  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  retaining  the  ceremonies  of  their  own 
country,  though  they  had  been  honoured  with  the  jus 
civkatts ,  or  admitted  free  citizens  of  Rome.  The 
place  where  the  curiae  met  was  the  comitium ,  a  part  of 
the  forum  :  No  fet  time  was  appointed  for  the  holding 
thefe,  or  any  other  of  the  comitia,  but  only  as  bufinefs 
required* 

The  people  being  met  together,  and  confirmed  by 
the  report  of  good  omens  from  the  augurs  (which  was 
neceffary  in  all  the  affemblies),  the  rogatio,  or  bufinefs 
to  be  propofed  to  them  was  publicly  read.  After 
this  (if  none  of  the  magidrates  interpofed),  upon 
the  order  of  him  that  prefided  in  the  comitia,  the 
people  divided  into  their  proper  curias,  and  confulted 
of  the  matter;  and  then  the, curias  being  called  out^ 
as  it  happened  by  lot,  gave  their  votes  man  by  man, 
in  ancient  times  viva  voce ,  and  afterwards  by  tablets  ; 
the  mod  votes  in  every  curia  going  for  the  voice  of  the 
whole  curia,  and  the  m off  curiae  for  the  general  con* 
fent  of  the  people. 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  comitia  curiata  were  fo 
much  out  of  faQiion,  that  they  were  formed  only  by 
30  li&ors  reprefenting  the  30  curiae  ;  whence,  Jn  his 
fecond  oration  againft  Rulius,  he  calls  them  comitia 
adumbrate . 

The  comitia  centuriata  were  'indituted  by  Servius 
Tullius;  who,  obliging  every  one  to  give  a  true  ac¬ 
count  of  what  he  was  worth,  according  to  thofe  ac¬ 
counts,  divided  the  people  into  dx  ranks  or  claffes, 
which  he  fubdivided  into  193- centuries.  The  firff 
claffis,  containing  the  equites  and  riched  citizens, 
confided  of  9$  centuries.  The  fecond,  taking  in  the 
tradefmen  and  mechanics,  confided  of  22  centuries*. 

The  third,  20.  The  fourth,  22.  The  fifth,  30. 

The  fixth,  filled  up  with  the  poorer  fort,  but  one 
century :  and  this  though  it  had  the  fame  name  with 
the  red,,  yet  was  feldom  regarded,  or  allowed  any 
power  in  public  matters.  Hence  it  is  a  common  thing 
with  the  Roman  authors,  when  they  fpt  ak  of  the  claffes, 
to  reckon  no  more  than  five,  the  fixth  not  being 
worth  their  notice,  This  bit  claflis  or  order  was  di¬ 
vided 
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Comitia.  vided  Into  two  parts  or  orders  $  the  prbletnrii  and  the 
capite  cenji.  The  former,  as  their  name  implies,  were 
defigned  purely  to  dock  the  republic  with  men,  lince 
they  could  fupply  it  with  fo  little  money  :  and  the 
latter,  who  paid  the  lowed  tax  of  all,  were  rather 
counted  and  marlhalled  by  their  heads  than  by  their 
eftates; 

Perfons  of  the  fird  rank,  by  reafon  of  their  pre-emi* 
nence,  had  the  name  of  clajjici ;  whence  came  the  name 
of  clajjici  au&ores  for  the  molt  approved  writers.  All 
others,  of  what  claffis  foever,  were  faid  to  be  infra 
clujjem.  The  affembly  of  the  people  by  centuries  was 
held  for  the  eleding  of  confuls,  cenfors,  and  praetors  j 
as  alfo  for  the  judging  of  perfons  accufed  of  what  they 
called  critnen  perduellionis ,  or  a&ions  by  which  the 
party  had  (hewed  himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  date,  and 
for  the  confirmation  of  all  fuch  laws  as  were  propofed 
by  the  chief  magidrates,  who  had  the  privilege  of  cal¬ 
ling  thefe  affemblies. 

The  place  appointed  for  their  meeting  was  the  cam¬ 
pus  martius  ;  becaufe  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  when  they  were  under  continual  appre- 
henfions  of  enemies,  the  people,  to  prevent  any  fudden 
•affault,  went  armed,  in  martial  order,  to  hold  thefe 
affemblies ;  and  were  for  that  reafon  forbidden  by  the 
laws  to  meet  in  the  city,  becaufe  an  army  was  upon 
no  account  to  be  marfhalled  within  the  walls ;  yet,  in 
later  ages,  it  was  thought  fufficient  to  place  a  body 
of  foldiers  as  a  guard  in  the  janiculum,  where  an  im¬ 
perial  dandard  was  erefted,  the  taking  down  of  which 
denoted  the  conclufion  of  the  comitia. 

Though  the  time  of  holding  thefe  comitia  for  other 
matters  was  undetermined  j  yet  the  magidrates,  after 
the  year  of  the  city  601,  when  they  began  to  enter  on 
their  place,  on  the  kalends  of  January,  were  condant- 
ly  dejigned  about  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
Augud. 

All  the  time  between  their  ele&ion  and  confirmation 
they  continued  as  private  perfons,  that  inquifition 
might  be  made  into  the  ele&ion,  and  the  other  candi¬ 
dates  might  have  time  to  enter  objections,  if  they  met 
with  any  fufpicion  of  unfair  dealing.  Yet,  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  cenfors,  this  eudom  did  not  hold  ;  but  as 
foon  as  they  were  elected,  they  were  immediately  in- 
defied  with  the  honour; 

By  the  inditution  of  thefe  Comitia,  SerVius  Ttillius 
fecretly  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  power  from  the 
commons  $  for  the  centuries  of  the  fird  and  riched 
clafs  being  called  out  fird,  who  were  three  more  in 
number  than  all  the  red  put  together,  if  they  all  a- 
greed,  as  generally  they  did,  the  bufinefs  was  already 
decided,  and  the  other  claffes  were  needlefs  and  infig- 
nificant.-  However,  the  three  lad  fcarce  ever  came  to 
vote. 

The  commons,  in  the  time  of  the  free  date,  to  re¬ 
medy  this  difadvantage,  obtained,  that  before  they 
proceeded  to  voting  any  matter  at  thefe  comitia,  that 
century  Ihould  give  their  fuffrages  fird  upon  whom  it 
fell  by  lot,  with  the  name  of  centuria  prerogativa  ;  the 
red  being  to  follow  according  to  the  order  of  their 
claffes.  After  the  conditution  of  the  35  tribes  into 
which  the  claffes  and  their  centuries  were  divided,  in 
the  fird  place,  the  tribes  cad  lots  which  diould  be  the 
prerogative  tribe ;  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  tribes 
for  the  honour  of  being  a  prerogative  century.  All 


the  other  tribes  and  centuries  had  the  appellation  of 
jure  vacates,  becaufe  they  were  called  out  according  to 
their  proper  places. 

The.  prerogative  century  being  chofen  by  lot,  the 
chief  magidrate,  fitting  in  a  tent  in  the  middle  of  the 
campus  martius,  ordered  that  century  to  come  out  and 
give  their  voices  j  upon  which  they  prefently  feparated 
from  the  red  of  the  multitude,  and  came  into  an  inclo- 
fed  apartment,  which  they  termed  fepta  or  ovilia,  puf¬ 
fing  over  the  pontes  or  narrow  boards  laid  there  for  the 
occafion  ;  on  which  account  de  pontibus  dejici  fignifies 
to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  perfons  thus 
dealt  with  are  called  depontani. 

At  the  higher  end  of  the  pontes  dood  the  diribitores 
(a  fort  of  under  officers  fo  cailed  from  their  marlhall-1 
ing  the  people),  and  delivered  to  every  man,  in  the 
eleffion  of  magidrates,  as  many  tablets  as  there  appear¬ 
ed  candidates,  one  of  whole  names  was  written  upon 
every  tablet.  A  proper  number  of  great  cheds  were 
fet  ready  in  the Jepta ,  and  every  body  threw  in  which 
tablet  he  pleafed. 

By  the  cheds  were  placed  feme  of  the  public  fer- 
vants,  who  taking  out  the  tablets  of  every  century, 
for  every  tablet,  made  a  prick  or  a  point  in  another 
tablet  which  they  kept  by  them.  Thus,  the  bufinefs 
being  decided  by  mod  points  gave  occafion  to  the 
phraie  omne  tulit punElum ,  and  the  like. 

The  fame  method  was  obferved  in  the  judiciary  pro- 
cefs  at  thefe  comitia,  and  in  the  confirmation  of  laws  9 
except  that,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  only  two  tablets  were 
offered  to  every  perfon  $  on  one  of  which  was  written 
U.  R.  and  on  the  other  A,  in  capital  letters  $  the  two 
fird  Handing  for  utirogas,  “  be  it  as  you  defire,”  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  magidrate  u'ho  propofed  the  quedion  j  and 
the  lad  for  untiquo ,  or  “  I  forbid  it,” 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  in  the  election  of  ma¬ 
gidrates,  and  in  the  ratification  of  laws,  the  votes  of 
that  century,  whofe  tablets  were  equally  divided,  fig- 
nified  nothing ;  yet  in  the  trials  of  life  and  death,  if  the 
tablets  pro  and  con  were  the  fame  in  number,  the  per- 
fen  was  actually  acquitted; 

The  divifion  of  people  into  tribes  was  an  invention 
of  Romulus,  after  he  had  admitted  the  Sabines  into 
Rome  $  and  though  he  condituted  at  that  time  only 
three,  yet  as  the  date  increafed  in  power,  and  the 
city  in  number  of  inhabitants,  they  rofe  by  degrees  to 
35.  For  a  long  time  after  this  itrditution,  a  tribe  fig- 
nified  no  more  than  fuch  a  fpace  of  ground  with  its  in¬ 
habitants.  But  at  lad  the  matter  was  quite  altered, 
and  a  tribe  was  no  longer  pars  urbis ,  but  pars  civitatis  } 
not  a  quarter  of  the  city,  but  a  company  of  citizens 
living  where  they  pleafed.  This  change  was  ebiefiy 
occasioned  by  the  original  difference  between  the  tribes 
in  point  of  honour;  For  Romulus  having  committed 
all  fordid  and  mechanic  arts  to  the  care  of  drangers, 
flaves,  and  libertines ;  and  referved  the  more  honed 
labour  of  agriculture  to  the  freemen  and  citizens,  who 
by  this  aftive  eourfe  of  life  might  be  prepared  for 
martial  fervice  5  the  tribus  rujlicce  were  for  this  rea- 
fen  edeemed  more  honourable  than  the  tribus  urbantc. 
And  now  all  perfons  being  defirous  of  getting  into  the 
more  creditable  divifion  }  and  there  being  feveral  ways 
of  accompliffiing  their  wiffies,  as  by  adoption,  by  the 
power  of  cenfors,  or  the  like  ;  that  rudic  tribe  which 
had  the  rood  worthy  names  in  its  roll  had  the,prefe* 
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fence  to  all  others,  though  of  the  fame  general  de¬ 
nomination.  Hence  all  of  the  fame  great  family 
bringing  themfelves  by  degrees  into  the  fame  tribe, 
gave  the  name  of  their  family  to  the  tribe  they  ho¬ 
noured  ;  whereas  at  Aril  the  generality  of  the  tribes 
did  not  borrow  their  names  from  perfons  but  from 
places. 

The  firft  afferably  of  the  tribes  we  meet  with  is 
about  the  year  of  Rome  2 63,  convened  by  Sp.  Sici- 
tiius,  tribune  of  the  commons,  upon  account  of  the  trial 
of  Coriolanus.  Soon  after,  the  tribunes  of  the  com¬ 
mons  were  ordered  to  be  ele£led  here  ;  and  at  la  ft 
all  the  inferior  magiftrates,  and  the  collegiate  priefts. 
The  fame  comitia  ferved  for  the  enadling  of  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  war  and  peace,  and  all  others  propofed  by 
the  tribunes  and  plebeian  officers,  though  they  had  not 
properly  the  name  of  / eges ,  but  plebifcita .  They  were 
generally  convened  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons; 
but  the  fame  privilege  was  allowed  to  all  the  chief 
magiftrates.  They  were  confined  to  no  place  ;  and 
therefore  fometimes  we  find  them  held  in  the  comitium  ; 
fometimes  in  the  campus  martius,  and  now  and  then 
in  the  capitol.  The  proceedings  were  in  mod  refpe<fts 
anfwerable  to  thofe  already  defcribed  in  the  account 
of  the  other  comitia,  and  therefore  need  not  be  infill¬ 
ed  on.  Only  we  may  farther  obferve  of  the  comitia 
in  general,  that  when  any  candidate  was  found  to  have 
moft  tablets  for  a  magiftracy,  he  was  declared  to  be 
defigned  or  eledled  by  the  prefident .  of  the  affembly  ; 
and  this  they  termed  renunciari  conful,  prcctor ,  or  the 
like  ;  and  that  the  lait  fort  of  the  comitia  only  could 
be  held  without  the  confent  or  approbation  of  the 
fenate,  which  was  necelfary  to  the  convening  of  the 
other  two. 

COMITIALIS  Morbus,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  Epilepsy,  by  reafon  the  comitia  of  ancient  Rome 
were  dilfolved  if  any  perfon  in  the  affembly  happened 
to  be  taken  with  this  diflemper. 

COMITIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  large  hall  in 
the  forum,  where  the  Comxtia  were  ordinarily  held. 

COMMA,  among  grammarians,  a  point  or  charac¬ 
ter  marked  thus  (,),  ferving  to  denote  a  Ihort  ftop, 
and  to  divide  the  members  of  a  period.  Different  au¬ 
thors  define  and  ufe  it  differently.  According  to  F. 
Buffier,  the  comma  ferves  to  diftinguilh  the  members 
of  a  period,  in  each  of  which  is  a  verb  and  the  nomi¬ 
native  cafe  of  the  verb  :  thus,  “  That  fo  many  people 
are  pleafed  with  trifles,  is  owing  to  a  weaknefs  of 
mind,  which  makes  them  love  things  eafy  to  be  com¬ 
prehended.1’  Befides  this,  the  comma  is  ufed  to  diftin¬ 
guilh,  in  the  fame  manner  of  a  period,  feveral  nouns- 
fubftantive,  or  nouns-adje£live,  or  verbs  not  united  by 
a  conjunction  :  thus,  “  Virtue,  wit,  knowledge,  are 
the  chief  advantages  of  a  man  or,  “  A  man  never 
becomes  learned  without  ftudying  conftantly,  methodi¬ 
cally,  with  a  gull,  application,’1  &c.  If  thofe  words 
are  united  in  the  fame  phrafe  with  a  conjunction,  the 
comma  is  omitted  :  thus,  “  the  imagination  and  the 
judgment  do  not  always  agree.” 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  tract  De  ratione  in - 
tevpungendi ,  printed  with  Vollius’s  Element.  Rhetor. 
Bond.  1734’  ^aYs  down  the  ufe  of  a  comma  to  be,  to 
diftinguilh  the  Ample  members  of  a  period  or  fentence; 
l  e.  fuch  as  only  conlift  of  one  fubject,  and  one  defi¬ 
nite  verb.  But  this  rule  does  not  go  throughout ;  the 
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fame  author  inftancing  many  particular  cafes  not  yet  Comma. 

included  herein,  where  yet  the  comma  is  advifable*  II 
„  v.  Commen- 

See  Punctuation. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  comma  ought  not  to  come  v 
between  a  nominative  and  a  verb,  or  an  adjeflive  and 
fubftantive,  when  thefe  are  not  other  wife  disjoined  : 
thus,  in  the  fentence,  God  ruleth  with  infinite  wifidom ,  a 
comma  between  God  and  ruleth ,  or  between  infinite  and. 
wifidom,  would  be  abfurd.  But  to  this  exceptions  may 
occur  ;  as  when  not  a  Angle  word,  but  a  fentence, 
happens  to  be  the  nominative;  thus,  in  the  example 
Aril  above  given,  where  the  fentence  that  fio  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  pleafed  with  trifles ,  forms  the  nominative  to  the 
verb  is,  a  comma  at  trifles  is  proper,  both  for  the  fake 
of  perfpicuity,  and  as  coinciding  with  a  flight  natural 
paufe. 

Comma,  in  Mific.  See  Interval. 

COMM  AND1NUS,  Frederic,  born  at  Urbino  in 
Italy,  and  defcended  from  a  very  noble  family,  in  the 
1 6th  century.  To  a  vaft  Ikill  in  the  mathematics,  he 
had  added  a  great  knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue,  by 
which  he  was  well  qualifled  to  tranllate  the  Greek 
mathematicians  into  Latin  :  accordingly  he  tranlla- 
ted  and  publilhed  feveral,  which  no  writer  till  then 
had  attempted  ;  as  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Euclid, 

&.C. 

COMMANDRY,  a  kind  of  beneflce  or  Axed  reve¬ 
nue  belonging  to  a  military  order,  and  conferred  on 
ancient  knights  who  had  done  conAderable  fervices  to 
the  order. 

There  are  ftrict  or  regular  commandries,  obtain¬ 
ed  in  order,  and  by  merit  ;  there  are  others  of  grace 
and  favour,  conferred  at  the  pleafure  of  the  grand 
mailer  ;  there  are  alfo  commandries  for  the  religious 
in  the  orders  of  St  Bernard  and  St  Anthony.  The 
kings  of  France  have  converted  feveral  of  the  hof- 
pitals  for  lepers  into  commandries  of  the  order  of  St 
Lazarus.  9  .  . 

The  commandries  of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds  y 
for  as  the  order  conAfts  of  knights,  chaplains,  and  bro¬ 
thers  fervitors,  there  are  peculiar  commandries  or  re¬ 
venues  attached  to  each.  The  knight  to  whom  one 
of  thefe  beneAces  or  commandries  is  given  is  called 
commander,  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the 
prsepoAtus  fet  over  the  monks  in  places  at  a  diftance 
from  the  monaftery,  whole  adminiftration  was  called 
obedientia ;  becaufe  depending  entirely  upon  the  ab¬ 
bot  who  gave  him  his  commiffion.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  Ample  commanders  of  Malta,  who  are  rather  far¬ 
mers  of  the  order  than  beneAciaries  ;  paying  a  certain 
tribute  or  rent,  called  refponfio,  to  the  common  trea- 
fury  of  the  order. 

COMMELINA.  See  Botany  Index . 

COMMEMORATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  re^ 
membrance  of  any  perfon  or  thing,  or  the  doing  any 
thing  to  the  honour  of  a  perfon’s  memory,  or  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  any  pall  event.  Thus,  the  eucharift  is 
a  commemoration  of  the  fufferings  of  Jefus  Chrill. 

COMMEND  AM,  in  the  eccleAaftical  law,  the  trull 
or  adminiftration  of  the  revenues  of  a  beneftce,  given 
either  to  a  layman,  to  hold  by  way  of  depofltum  for 
Ax  months,  in  order  to  repairs,  &c.  or  to  an  eccleftaf- 
tic  or  beneAced  perfon,  to  perform  the  paftoral  duties 
thereof,  till  once,  the  bene  Ace  is  provided  with  a  regu* 

lar  incumbent.  . 
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Anciently  the^adminiftration  of  vacant  biihoprics  be¬ 
longed  to  the  neareft  neighbouring  bifliop  }  which  is 
ftill  pra&ifed  between  the  archbiftiopric  of  Lyons  an«: 
the  biftiopric  of  Autun  :  on  this  account  they  vrere 
called  commendatory  biJJjops . 

This  cuftom  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  St  Atha- 
nafius  fays  of  himfelf,  according  to  Nicephorus,  that 
there  had  been  given  him  in  commendam ,  i.  e.  in  ad- 
miniftration,  another  church  befides  that  of  Alexandria 
whereof  he  was  dated  bifhop. 

The  care  of  churches,  it  feems,  which  had  no  pallor, 
was  committed  to  a  bifhop,  till  they  were  provided 
with  an  ordinary  :  the  regifter  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  is 
full  of  thefe  commifTions,  or  commendams,  granted  du¬ 
ring  the  abfence  or  ficknefs  of  a  bifliop,  or  the  vacancy 
of  the  fee. 

Some  fay,  that  Pope  Leo  IV.  firft  eftablifhed  the 
modern  commendams,  in  favour  of  ecclefiafties  who  had 
been  expelled  their  benefices  by  the  Saracens  3  to  whom 
the  adminifiration  of  the  vacant  churches  was  commit¬ 
ted  for  a  time,  in  expedtation  of  their  being  reftored  } 
though  St  Gregory  is  faid  to  have  ufed  the  fame  while 
the  Lombards  defolated  Italy. 

In  a  little  time  the  practice  of  commendams  w>as  ex¬ 
ceedingly  abufed  ;  and  the  revenues  of  monafteries  gi¬ 
ven  to  laymen  for  their  fubfiftence.  The  bifhops  alfo 
procured  feveral  benefices,  or  even  bifhoprics,  in  com¬ 
mendam,  which  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  holding  them  all 
without  dire&ly  violating  the  canons.  Part  of  the 
abufe  has  been  retrenched  *  but  the  ufe  of  commendams 
is  ftill  retained  as  an  expedient  to  take  off  the  incompa¬ 
tibility  of  the  perfon  by  the  nature  of  the  benefice. 

When  a  parfon  is  made  bifliop,  his  parfonage  becomes 
vacant;  but  if  the  king  give  him  power  he  may  ftill 
hold  it  in  commendam . 

COMMENDATUS,  one  who  lives  under  the  pro^ 
tedlion  of  a  great  man.  Commendati  homines ,  were 
perfons  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  themfelves 
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under  the  proteftion  of  any  fuperior  lord  :  fi  r  ancient 
homage  was.  either  predial ,  due  for  fome  tenure  3  or 
perfonal,  which  was  by  compulfion,  as  a  fign  ot  necef- 
fary  fubje&ion  }  or  voluntary,  with  a  defire  of  protec¬ 
tion  }  and  thofe  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  them-  u. 
felves. under  the  protedlion  of  any  man  of  power,  were 
fometimes  called  homines  ejus  commendati,  as  often  oc¬ 
curs  in  Doomfday.  Commendati  dimidii  were  thofe  who 
depended  on  two  feveral  lords,  and  paid  one  half  of 
their  homage  to  each  3  and  fub -commendati  were  like 
under-tenants  under  the  command  of  perfons  that  were 


themfelves  under  the  command  of  fome  fuperior  lord  ; 
alfo  there  were  dimidii  fub -commendati,  who  bore  a 
double  relation  to  fuch  depending  lords.  This  phrafe 
feems  to  be  ftill  in  ufe  in  the  ufual  compliment,  “  Com¬ 
mend  me  to  fuch  a  friend,’5  &c.  which  is  to  let  him 
know,  “  I  am  his  humble  fervant.” 

COMMENSURABLE,  among  geometricians,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  quantities  as  are  meafured  by 
one  and  the  fame  common  meafure. 

COMMENSURABLE  Numbers,  whether  integers  or 
fradhons,  are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured  or  divided  bv 
fome  other  number  without  any  remainder  3  fuch  are 
12  and  18,  as  being  meafured  by  6  and  3. 

Commensurable  in  Power,  Is  faid  of  right  lines, 
when  their  fquares  are  meafured  by  one  and  "the  fame 
fpace  or  fuperfices. 

COMMENSURABLE  Surds,  thofe  that  being  reduced 
to  their  leaft  terms,  become  true  figurative  quantities 
of  their  kind }  and  are  therefore  as  a  rational  quantity 
to  a  rational  one. 

COMMENTARY,  or  Comment,  in  matters  of  li¬ 
terature,  an  illuft ration  of  the  difficult  or  obfeure  pafi* 
fages  of  an  author. 

#  Commentary,  or  Commentaries ,  likewife  denotes  a 
kind  of  hiftory,  or  memoirs  of  certain  tranfadlions, 
wherein  the  author  had  a  confiderable  hand  :  fuch  are 
the  Commentaries  of  Caefar. 
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TS  an  operation  by  which  the  wealth,  or  work,  either 
x  of  individuals  or  of  focieties,  may  be  exchanged  by 
a  fet  of  men  called  merchants,  for  an  equivalent,  proper 
for  fupplying  every  want,  without  any  interruption  to 
induftry,  or  any  check  upon  confumption. 

Chap.  I.  History  of  Commerce. 

§  I,  General  Hiftory, 

It  is  a.  point  as  yet  undecided  by  the  learned,  to 
what  nation  the  invention  and  firft  ufe  of  commerce 
belonged:  fome  attribute  it  to  one  people,  fome  to 
another,  for  reafons  that  are  too  long  to  be  difeuffed 
here.  But  it  feems  moft  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  were  thofe  that  firft  made  long  voyages. 
It  muff  be  allowTed,  that  no  country  was  fo  happily 
fituated  for  this  purpofe  as  that  which  they  inhabited, 
being  a  peninfula  wafhed  on  three  fides  by  three  fa¬ 
mous  feas,  the  Arabian,  Indian,  and  Perfian.  It  is 
alfo  certain,  that  it  was  very  early  inhabited  5  and  the 


firft  notice  vte  have  of  any  confiderable  trade  refers- 
it  to  the  Ifhmaelites,  who  were  fettled  in  the  hither 
part  of  Arabia.  To  them  Jofeph  was  fold  by  his 
brethren,  when  they  were  going  down  with  their  ca¬ 
mels  to  Egypt  with  fpicery,  balm,  and  myrrh.  It 
may  feem  ftrange  to  infer  from  hence,  that  commerce 
was  already  pra£tifed  by  this  nation,  fince  mention  is 
here  made  of  camels,  or  a  caravan,  which  certainly 
implies  an  inland  trade 3  and  it  muft  be  likewife  al¬ 
lowed,  that  balm  and  myrrh  were  the  commodities  of 
their  country.  But  whence  had  they  the  fpicery  ?  Or 
how  came  Arabia  to  be  fo  famous  in  ancient  times  for 
fpices  ?  Or  whence  proceeded  that  miftake  of  many 
great  authors  of  antiquity,  that  fpices  a£tually  grew 
there  ?  Moft  certainly,  hecaufe  thefe  people  dealt  in 
them  3  and  that  they  dealt  in  them  the  firft  of  any 
nation  that  we  know  of,  appears  from  this  very  in- 
ftance.  Strabo  and  many  other  good  authors  affure 
us,  that  in  fucceeding  times  they  were  very  great 
traders  :  they  tell  us  particularly  what  ports  they  had  } 
what  prodigious  magazines  they  kept  of  the  richefb 

kinds 
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kinds  of  good's^  what  wonderful  wealth  they  obtained  ; 
j  in  what  prodigious  magnificence  they  lived,  and  into 
what  exceffes  they  fell  in  refpe<5t  to  their  expences  for 
carving,  building,  and  ftatues.  All  this  (hows  that 
they  were  very  great  traders  ;  and  it  alfo  (hows,  that 
they  traded  to  the  Eaft  Indies  5  and  from  thence  only 
they  could  have  their  fpices,  their  rich  gums,  their 
fweet-fcented  woods,  and  their  ivory,  all  which  it  is 
exprefsly  faid  they  had  in  the  greateft  abundance. 
This  therefore  proves,  that  they  had  an  extenfive  and 
flourilhing  commerce  \  and  that  they  had  it  earlier 
than  any  other  nation,  feems  evident  from  their  deal¬ 
ing  at  that  time  in  fpices.  Befides,  there  is  much  lefs 
difficulty  in  fuppofing  that  they  firft  difeovered  the 
route  to  the  Indies,  than  if  we  aferibe  that  difeovery 
to  any  other  nation  ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  they  lay 
neareft,  and  in  the  next  they  lay  moft  conveniently  ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  thirdly,  that  as  the  fituation 
of  their  country  naturally  inclined  them  to  navigation, 
fo  by  the  help  of  the  monfoons  they  might  make  re¬ 
gular  voyages  to  and  from  the  Indies  with  great  facili¬ 
ty  •,  nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  this  difeovery  might 
be  at  firft  owing  to  chance,  and  to  fome  of  their  veffels 
being  blown  by  a  ftrong  gale  to  the  oppofite  coaft,  from 
whence  they  might  take  the  courage  to  return,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  regularity  of  the  winds  at  certain  feafons. 
All  thefe  reafons  taken  together  feem  to  favour  this 
opinion,  that  commerce  flourilhed  firft  among  them  5 
and  as  to  its  confequenecs  in  making  them  rich  and 
happy,  there  is  no  difpute  about  them. 

We  find  in  the  records  of  antiquity  no  nation  cele¬ 
brated  more  early  for  carrying  all  arts  to  perfe&ion 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt :  and  it  is  certain  alfo, 
that  no  art  was  there  cultivated  more  early,  with 
more  affiduity,  or  with  greater  fuccefs,  than  trade. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  inftance,  that  the  richeft 
commodities  were  carried  there  by  land  ;  and  it  is  no 
lefs  certain,  that  the  moft  valuable  manufactures  were 
invented  and  brought  to  perfection  there  many  ages 
before  they  were  thought  of  in  other  countries  \  for, 
as  the  learned  Dr  Warburton  very  juftly  obferves,  at 
the  time  that  Jofeph  came  into  Egypt,  the  people 
were  not  only  poffelfed  of  all  the  conveniences  of 
life,  but  were  remarkable  alfo  for  their  magnificence, 
their  politenefs,  and  even  for  their  luxury  ;  which  ar¬ 
gues,  that  traffic  had  been  of  long  ftanding  amongft 
them.  To  fay  the  truth,  the  great  advantages  deri¬ 
ved  from  their  country’s  lying  along  the  Red  fea,  and 
the  many  benefits  that  accrued  to  them  from  the  Nile, 
which  they  very  emphatically  called  The  River ,  or  The 
River  of  Egypt ,  and  of  which  they  knew  how  to  make 
all  the  ufes  that  can  be  imagined,  gave  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  carrying  their  inland  trade  not  only  to  a 
greater  height  than  in  any  country  at  that  time,  but 
even  higher  than  it  has  been  carried  anywhere,  Chi¬ 
na  only  excepted  5  and  fome  people  have  thought  it 
no  trivial  argument  to  prove  the  defeent  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  from  the  Egyptians,  that  they  have  exaCUy  the 
fame  fort  of  genius,  and  with  wonderful  induftry  and 
care  have  drawn  fo  many  cuts  and  canals,  that  their 
country  is  almoft  in  every  part  of  it  navigable.  It 
was  by  fuch  methods,  by  a  wife  and  well-regulated 
government,  and  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
amongft  the  people,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  be¬ 
came  fo  numerous,  fo  rich,  fo  powerful  5  and  that 
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their  country,  for  large  cities,  magnificent  ftnnfture?, 
and  perpetual  abundance,  became  the  glory  and  won-  ' 
der  of  the  world. 

The  Phoenicians,  though  they  poffeffed  only  a  nar¬ 
row  flip  of  the  coaft  of  Alia,  and  were  furrounded  by 
nations  fo  powerful  and  fo  warlike  that  they  were 
never  able  to  extend  themfelves  on  that  fide,  became 
famous,  by  ere&ing  the  firft  naval  power  that  makes 
any  figure  in  hiftory,  and  for  the  railing  of  which  they 
took  the  moft  prudent  and  effeflual  meafures.  In  or¬ 
der  to  this,  they  not  only  availed  themfelves  of  all  the 
creeks,  harbours,  and  ports,  which  nature  had  bellow¬ 
ed  very  liberally  on  their  narrow  territory,  but  im¬ 
proved  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  their  ftrength  than  confiderable  for 
their  conveniency  \  and  fo  attentive  were  they  to 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  increafe  of  their 
power,  that  they  were  not  more  admired  for  the  vaft 
advantages  they  derived  from  their  commerce,  than 
they  were  formidable  by  their  fleets  and  armies. 
They  were  likewife  celebrated  by  antiquity  as  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  arithmetic  and  aftronomy  \  and  in  the  laft- 
mentioned  fcience  they  muft  have  been  very  confider¬ 
able  proficients,  fince  they  had  the  courage  to  under¬ 
take  long  voyages  at  a  time  when  no  other  nation 
(the  Arabians  and  Egyptians  excepted)  durft  venture 
farther  than  their  own  coafts.  By  thefe  arts  Tyre 
and  Sidon  became  the  moft  famous  marts  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  were  reforted  to  by  all  their  neighbours, 
and  even  by  people  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  as  the 
great  ftorehoufes  of  the  world.  We  learn  from  the 
Scriptures  how  advantageous  their  friendlhip  and  al¬ 
liance  became  to  the  two  great  kings  of  Ifrael,  David 
and  Solomon  \  and  we  fee,  by  the  application  of  the 
latter  for  architects  and  artifts  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
to  what  a  prodigious  height  they  had  carried  manufac¬ 
tures  of  every  kind. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Solomon  made  ufe  of  their 
affiftance  in  equipping  his  fleets  at  Elath  and  Ezionge- 
ber ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  put  him  upon 
acquiring  thofe  ports,  and  gave  him  the  firft  hints  of 
the  amazing  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from 
the  poffeflion  of  them,  and  from  the  commerce  he 
might  from  thence  be  able  to  carry  on.  Thefe  ports 
were  moft  commodioufly  fituated  on  the  Arabian 
gulf  \  and  from  thence  his  veffels,  manned  chiefly  by 
Phoenicians,  failed  to  Ophir  and  Tharfis,  wherever 
thofe  places  were.  Some  writers  will  needs  have 
them  to  be  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  certainly  a 
wild  and  extravagant  fuppofition  j  others  believe  that 
we  are  to  look  for  Ophir  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  Tharfis  in  Spain  *,  but  the  moft  probable  opinion 
is,  that  they  were  both  feated  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
By  this  adventurous  navigation,  he  brought  into  his 
country  curiofities  not  only  unfeen,  but  unheard  of  be¬ 
fore,  and  riches  in  fuch  abundance,  that,  as  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  finely  expreffes  it,  “  He  made  filver  in  Jerufalem 
as  ftones,  and  cedar- trees  as  fycamores  that  grow  in  the 
plains.”  The  metaphor  is  very  bold  and  emphatical ; 
but  when  we  confider  that  it  is  recorded  in  this  Hi¬ 
ftory,  that  the  return  of  one  voyage  only  to  Ophir 
produced  450  talents  of  gold,  which  makes  51,328 
pounds  of  our  Troy  weight,  about  2,463,744k  fterling, 
we  cannot  doubt  of  the  immenfe  profit  that  accrued  from 
this  commerce.  It  is  alfo  obfervable  that  the  queen  of 
Q  q  2  Shebaa 
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Hiftory.  Sheba,  or  Saba,  which  lies  in  that  part  of  Arabia  be- 
4“~ V-— fore  mentioned,  furprifed  at  the  reports  that  were  fpread 
of  the  magnificence  of  this  prince,  made  a  journey  to 
his  court  on  purpofe  to  fatisfy  herfeif,  whether  fame  had 
.  not  exaggerated  the  fad  3  and  from  the  prefen ts  (lie 
made  him  of  120  talents  of  gold  (656,640b),  of  fpices 
in  great  abundance,  and  precious  ftones,  we  may  dif- 
cern  the  true  reafon  of  her  curiofity,  which  proceeded 
from  an  opinion  that  no  country  could  be  fo  rich  as  her 
own.  And  there  is  another  circumftance  very  remark¬ 
able,  and  which  feems  ftrongly  to  fortify  what  we  have 
advanced  in  the  beginning  of  this  fe&ion  3  it  is  added, 
44  neither  were  there  any  fuch  fpices  as  the  queen  of 
Sheba  gave  to  King  Solomon  )”  which  feems  to  inti¬ 
mate,  that  the  Arabians  had  penetrated  farther  into 
the  Indies  than  even  the  fleets  of  this  famous  prince, 
and  brought  from  thence  other  fpices  (perhaps  nut¬ 
megs  and  cloves)  than  had  ever  been  feen  before.  It 
was  by  his  wifdom,  and  by  his  fteady  application  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  all  of  which  mutually  fupport  each 
other,  as  they  are  all  driven  on  by  the  wheel  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  fupplies  every  want,  and  converts  every 
luperfluity  into  merchandife,  that  this  monarch  raifed 
his  fubje&s  to  a  condition  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  of  their  neighbours,  and  rendered  the  land  of  If- 
rael,  while  he  governed  it,  the  glory  and  wonder  of 
the  Eaft.  He  made  great  acquifltions  without  making 
wars  3  and  his  fucceflor,  by  making  wars,  loft  thole 
acquifltions.  It  w'as  his  policy  to  keep  all  his  people 
employed  ;  and,  by  employing  them,  he  provided 
equally  for  the  extenfion  of  their  happinefs,  and  his 
own  power  3  but  the  following  kings  purfued  other 
meafures,  and  other  confequences  attended  them. 
The  trade  of  Judea  funk  almoft  as  fuddenly  as  it  rofe, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  they  loft  thofe  ports  on  the 
Red  fea,  upon  which  their  Indian  commerce  depend¬ 
ed. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  univerfe  became  then,  as 
it  were,  the  patrimony  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Egyptians.  The  latter  monopolized  that  of  the  In¬ 
dies,  and,  together  with  her  corn  and  manufadfures, 
brought  fuch  a  prodigious  balance  of  wealth  continu¬ 
ally  into  the  country,  as  enabled  the  ancient  znonarchs 
of  Egypt  to  compafs  all  thofe  memorable  works  that 
in  fpite  of  time  and  barbarous  conquerors  remain  the 
monuments  of  their  wifdom  and  power,  and  are  like 
to  remain  fo  as  long  as  the  world  fubfilfs.  The  Phoe¬ 
nicians  drew  from  Egypt  a  great  part  of  thofe  rich 
commodities  and  valuable  manufadfures  which  they 
exported  into  all  the  countries  between  their  own  and 
>the  Mediterranean  fea  3  they  drew  likewife  a  vaft  re¬ 
fort  to  their  own  cities,  even  from  countries  at  a 
great  diftance  3  and  we  need  only  look  into  the  pro¬ 
phets  Ifaiah  and  Ezekiel  in  order  to  be  convinced  that 
fbefe  governments,  founded  on  trade,  were  infinitely 
more  glorious  and  more  liable  than  thofe  that  were 
eredled  by  force.  All  this  we  find  likewife  confirmed 
by  profane  hiftories  ;  and  by  comparing  thefe,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
fmail  country  triumphed  over  all  obftacles,  procured 
the  greateif  plenty  in  a  harren  foil,  and  immenfe 
riches,  where,  without  induftry,  there  muft  have  been 
the  greateft  indigence.  It  is  true,  that  old  Tyre  was 
deftroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  not  till  fhe  had 
flouiUhed  for  ages}  and  even  then  Ihe  fell  with* dig- 
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nity,  and  after  a  refiftance  that  ruined  the  army  of  Hiller? 
the  great  conqueror  of  Afia.  Out  of  the  allies  of 
this  proud  city  the  great  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  pro¬ 
duced  a  phoenix,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  beauty  to 
its  parent.  New  Tyre  was  fituated  on  an  ifland  3  and 
though  her  bounds  were  very  narrow,  yet  (he  became 
quickly  the  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  and  held  that  fupreme 
dominion  till  fubdued  by  Alexander  the  Great,  whonr 
no  power  could  refill.  The  ftruggle  Ihe  made,  how¬ 
ever,  though  unfuccefsful,  was  great,  and  very  much 
to  the  honour  of  her  inhabitants  :  it  muft  be  owned,, 
that  the  Greek  hero  found  it  more  difficult  to  mailer 
this  Angle  place,  than  to  overcome  the  whole  power  of 
Perfia. 

The  views  of  the  Macedonian  prince  were  beyond 
comparifon  more  extenfive  than  his  conquefts  3  and 
whoever  confiders  Alexander’s  plan  of  power,  and 
enters  into  it  thoroughly,  will  think  him  more  a  poli¬ 
tician  than  he  was  a  conqueror.  He  framed  in  hi$ 
own  mind  an  idea  of  univerfal  monarchy,  which  it 
was  indeed  impoffible  to  accomplifh  ;  but  the  very  no¬ 
tion  of  it  does  him  far  greater  honour  than  all  his  vic¬ 
tories.  He  thought  of  placing  his  capital  in  Arabia  } 
and  of  dilpofing  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have 
commanded  the  moll  remote  part  of  the  Indies,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  maintained  a  connexion  with 
the  moll  diftant  countries  in  Europe.  He  was  for 
making  ufe  of  force  to  acquire,,  but  he  very  well 
knew,  that  commerce  only  could  preferve,  an  empire,, 
that  was  to  have  no  other  limits  than  thofe  which  na¬ 
ture  had  affigned  the  world.  He  defired  to  be  mailer 
of  all  3  but  at  the  fame  time  he  was  willing  to  be  a. 
wife  and  gracious  mailer,  and  to  place  his  happinefs 
in  that  of  his  people,  or  rather  in  making  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  eaith  but  one  people.  A  vaft,  an  extra¬ 
vagant,  an  impra&i cable  fcheme  it  was,  of  which  he 
lived  not  long  enough  to  draw  the  outlines  3  but  the 
fample  he  left  in  his  new  city  of  Alexandria  fufficiently 
fliows  how  juft  and  how  correfl  his  notions  were,  and 
how  true  a  judgment  he  had  formed  of  what  might 
be  effe&ed  by  thofe  methods  upon  which  he  depended. 

That  city,  which  he  might  be  faid  to  defign  with  his 
own  hand,  and  which  was  built,  as  it  were,  under  his 
eye,  became  in  fucceeding  times  all  that  he  expelled, 
the  glory  of  Egypt,  and  the  centre  of  commerce  for 
feveral  ages. 

While  Tyre  was  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  and  had  y 
no  rival  in  the  empire  of  the  fea,  Ihe  founded  her 
noble  colony  of  Carthage  on  the  coal!  of  Africa.  The 
fituation  of  the  city  was  everywhere  admirable,  whe¬ 
ther  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  capital,  of  a  ftrong 
fortrefs,  or  of  a  commodious  port.  It  was  equally 
diftant  from  all  the  extremities  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  had  a  very  fine  country  behind  it,  and  was  not  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  power  capable  of  refiraining 
its  commerce  or  its  growth.  It  is  almoft  inexprcftible 
how  foon  its  inhabitants  became  not  only  numerous 
and  wealthy,  but  potent  and  formidable.  By  degrees 
they  extended  themfelves  on  all  fides,  conquered  the 
beft  part  of  Spain,  and  ere<fted  there  a  new  Carthage  3. 
the  iflands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  or  at  leait  the 
beft  part  of  them,  fubmitted  liketvife  to  their  yoke.. 

Their  conquefts,  however,  were  inconfiderable  in  ex¬ 
tent,  when  compared  with  their  navigation.  On  one 
fid?  they  firetclisd  as  far  leftward  as  Britain)  and 
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Hiftory.  the  Scilly  iflands,  which  are  now  fo  inconfiderable, 
— - y— — 1  were  to  them  an  Indies,  the  route  to  which  they  ufed 
the  utmoft  indullry  to  conceal.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  difcovered  a  great  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
the  Canary  iflands  ;  and  fome  there  are  who  believe 
they  firft:  found  the  way  to  America.  While  they 
eonfigned  themfelves  to  trade,  and  the  arts  which  be¬ 
longed  thereto,  their  power  was  continually  increa- 
fing  ;  but  when  induftry  gave  way  to  luxury,  and  a 
fpirit  of  ambition  baniftied  their  old  maxims  of  fruga¬ 
lity  and  labour,  their  acquifitions  remained  at  a  (land. 
The  Romans  began  to  grow  jealous  of  their  naval 
power,  which  it  coft  them  two  obftinate  wars  of  40 
years  continuance  to  humble.  When  (he  was  at  length 
deftroyed,  her  very  ruins  were  majeftic  $  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  fatal  Punic  war,  this  city  con¬ 
tained  700,000  inhabitants  alone,  and  had  300  cities 
in  Africa  under  her  dominion.  Such  was  the  empire 
of  Carthage,  raifed  entirely  by  commerce :  and  to 
which,  if  lire  had  been  content  to  have  applied  herfelf 
with  the  fame  fteadinefs  in  her  higheft  profpqrity  as  in 
her  early  beginnings,  there  is  no  doubt  (lie  had  pre- 
ferved  her  freedom  much  longer  than  file  did  j  for  as 
economy,  diligence,  and  good  faith,  are  the  pillars  of 
a  commercial  date  ;  fo  when  thefe  are  once  (haken,  it 
is  not  only  natural  that  (he  fliould  decline,  but  alfo 
unavoidable. 

The  Ptolemies,  who  were  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alex¬ 
ander  in  Egypt,  entered  deeply  into  that  hero’s  fch erne, 
and  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  wife  eftablKhment.  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philadelphus,  by ,  encouraging  trade,  made  his 
fubjeds  immenfely  rich,  and  himfelf  inexpreflibly 
powerful.  We  are  told  by  an  ancient  author,  that  he 
had  120  galleys  of  war  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  4000  other  veffels,  fmall  and  great.  This 
would  appear  incredible,  if  other  wonders  were  not 
related  of  him,  which  feem  to  explain  and  confirm 
thefe.  He  raifed  a  new  city  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red 
fea.j  he  was  at  an  immenfe  expence  in  opening  har¬ 
bours,  conftruding  quays,  iri  railing  inns  at  proper 
diftances  on  the  road,  and  in  cutting  a  canal  from  fea 
to  fea.  A  prince  who  comprehended  the  importance 
of  commerce  to  a  degree  that  induced  him  to  dare 
fuch  expences  as  thefe,  might  have  what  .treafures, 
what  armies,  what  fleets  he  pleafed.  In  his  time, 
Alexandria  appeared  in  pomp  and  fplendour..  She 
owed  her  birth  to  Alexander  j  but  it  was  Ptolemy, 
who  caught  a  double  portion  of  his  mailer’s  fpirit, 
which  raifed  her  to  that  magnificence  that  ages  could 
not  deface.  We  may  guefs  at  what  (he  was  in  her 
glory, .  by  what  we  are  told  was  the  produce  of  her 
cuftoms,  which  fell  little  (hort  of  two  millions  of  our 
money  annually  •,  and  yet  we  cannot  fupp.ofe  that 
Ptolemy,  who  underftood  trade  fo  well,  would  cramp 
it' by  high  duties,  or  extravagant  impofitions.  When 
the  revenue  of  the  prince  from  a  (ingle  port  was  fo 
great,  what  mud  have  been  the  riches  of  his  fubjeds  ? 

But  what  (hows  us  Alexandria  in  the  higheft  point 
of  light,  is  the  credit  (he  maintained  after  Egypt  funk 
from  an  empire  into  a  province.  The  Romans  them¬ 
felves  were  ftruck  with  the  majefty  of  her  appearance  j 
and  though  till  then  they  had  little  regarded  traffic, 
yet  they  were  not  long  before  they  comprehended 
the  advantages  of  fuch  a  port,  and  fuch  a  mart-  as 
Alexandria :  they  confirmed  her  privileges,  they  pro- 


teded  her  inhabitant?,  they  took  every  meafure  pofli- 
ble  to  preferve  her  commerce  j  and  this  with  fo  good 
an  effect,  that  (he  adually  preferved  it  longer  than 
Rome  herfelf  could  preferve  her  power.  She  follow¬ 
ed,  indeed,  the  fortune  of  the  empire,  and  became  at 
laft  dependent  upon  Conftantinople,  when  its  founder 
removed  thither  the  capital  of  the  empire  j  and  his 
fucceflor  found  means  to  transfer  alfo  a  part  of  the 
trade  of  Alexandria  to  the  fame  place.  Yet  this  city 
continued  dill  to  hold  up  her  head,  and  though  (he 
funk  under  the  barbarous  power  of  the  Arabs,  yet 
they  grew  polifhed  by  degrees  •,  by  degrees  (he  re¬ 
covered  fome  what  of  her  ancient  pre-eminence  5  and 
though  (lie  never  rofe  to  any  thing  like  her  former 
lull  re,  yet  (he  remained  the  centre  of  what  little  trade 
there  was  in  the  world  j  which  is  more  than  can  be  faid 
of  almoft  any  place  that  has  fallen  under  the  Moham¬ 
medan  power. 

When  the  Roman  empire  was  overrun  by  barbari¬ 
ans,  and  arts  and  fciences  funk  with  that  power  which 
had  cultivated  and  proteded  them,  commerqe  alfo  vi- 
fibly  declined ;  or,  to  fpeak  with  greater  propriety, 
was  overwhelmed  and  loft.  When  th,at  irruption  qf 
various  nations  had  driven  the  Roman  policy  out  of 
the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  fome  draggling  people, 
either  forced  by  neceftity,  or  led  by  inclination,  took, 
(helter  in  a  few  draggling  iflands  that  lay  near  the 
coaft  of  Italy,  and  which  would  never  have  been 
thought  worth  inhabiting  in  a  time  of  peace.  This 
was  in  the  6th  century  ;  and  at  their  firft  fixing  there 
they  had  certainly  nothing  more  in  view  than  living  in 
a  tolerable  (late  of  freedom,  ^nd  acquiring  a  fubfiftence 
as  well  as  they  could.  Thefe  iflands  being  divided 
from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  and  thofe  chan¬ 
nels  fo  encumbered  by  (hallows  that  it  was  impoflible 
for  ftrangers  to  navigate  them,  thefe  refugees  found 
themfelves  tolerably  fafe  j  and  uniting  amongft  them¬ 
felves  for  the  fake  of  improving  their  condition,  and 
augmenting  their  fecurity,  they  became  in  the  8th 
century  a  well-fettled  government,  and  affumed  the 
form  qf  a  republic. 

Simple  and  mean  as  this  relation  may  appear,  yet  it 
is  a  plain  and  true  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
eftablilbment  of  the  famous  and  potent  republic  of  Ve¬ 
nice.  Her  beginnings  were  indeed  weak  and  flow  j 
but  when  the  foundation  was  once  well  laid,  her 
growth  was  quick,  and  the  increafe  of  her  power 
amazing.  She  extended  her  commerce  on  all  (ides  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  barbarous  maxims  of  the 
Mohammedan  monarchies,  (he  drew  to  herfelf  the 
profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  might,  in  fome  fenfe, 
be  faid  to  make  Egypt  a  province,  and  the  Saracens 
her  fubjeds.  ,By  this  means  her  traffic  fwelled  beyond 
conception  ;  (lie  became  the  common  mart  of  all  na¬ 
tions  j  her  naval  power  arrived  at  a  prodigiou?  height  5 
and  making  ufe  of  every  favourable  conjundure,  (he 
ftretched  her  conqueft  not  only  over  the  adjacent  ter¬ 
ra  firrua  of  Italy,  but  through  the  iflands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  fo  as  to  be  at  once  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  of 
many  fair  and  fruitful  countries,  and  of  part  of  the 
great  city  of  Conftanfjnople  itfelf.  But  ambition,  and 
the  defire  of  lording  it  over  her  neighbours,  brought 
upon  her  thofe  evils  which  firft  produced  a  decay  of 
trade  and  then  a  declenfion  of  power.  General  hi- 
fi  ories  indeed  afcribe  this  to  the  league  of  Cambray, 
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Hiftory.  when  all  the  great  powers  in  Europe  combined  againft 
this  republic  :  and  in  truth,  from  that  period  the 
linking  of  her  power  is  truly  dated  :  but  the  Venetian 
writers  very  juftly  obferve,  that  though  this  effect 
folio-wed  the  league,  ’yet  there  was  another  more  la¬ 
tent,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  more  effedlual  caufe, 
which  was,  the  falling  off  of  their  commerce  $  and 
they  have  ever  fmce  been  more  indebted  to  their  wif- 
dom  than  their  power  j  to  the  prudent  concealing 
of  their  own  weaknefs,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
errors  of  their  enemies,  than  to  any  other  caufe,  for 
their  keeping  up  that  part  which  they  ftill  bear,  and 
which  had  been  loft  long  ago  by  any  other  nation  but 
themfelves. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Venice  rofe,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  fea,  another  republic  was  erected  on  the  coaft 
of  Italy.  There  could  not  well  be  a  worfe  fituation 
than  the  narrow,  marfhy,  unprofitable,  and  unwhole- 
fome  iflands  in  the  Adriatic,  except  the  rocky,  barren, 
and  inhofpitable  fhores  of  Liguria  ;  and  yet  as  com¬ 
merce  railed  Venice  the  Rich  on  the  one,  fo  fhe  ere<ff- 
ed  Genoa  the  Proud  on  the  other.  In  fpite  of  ambi¬ 
tious  and  warlike  neighbours,  in  fpite  of  a  confined 
and  unproducing  country,  and,  which  were  ftill  great¬ 
er  impediments,  in  fpite  of  perpetual  fa&ions  and 
fucceflive  revolutions,  the  trade  of  Genoa  made  her 
rich  and  great.  Her  merchants  traded  to  all  countries, 
and  throve  by  carrying  the  commodities  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  Her  fleets  became  formidable  ;  and,  be- 
fides  the  adjacent  ifland  of  Corfica,  Ihe  made  larger 
and  important  conquefts.  She  fixed  a  colony  at  Caffa, 
and  was  for  fome  time  in  poffeflion  of  the  coafts  on 
both  fides  of  the  Black  fea.  That  emulation  which 
is  natural  to  neighbouring  nations,  and  that  jealoufy 
which  rifes  from  the  purfuit  of  the  fame  miftrefs,  com¬ 
merce,  begat  continual  wars  between  tbefe  rival  re¬ 
publics  ,  which,  after  many  obftinate  and  bloody  bat¬ 
tles,  were  at  laft  terminated  in  favour  of  Venice,  by 
that  famous  vi6tory  of  Chiozzo  gained  by  her  doge 
Andrew  Contarini,  from  which  time  Genoa  never  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  miftrefs  of  the  fea.  Tbefe  quarrels  were 
fatal  to  both  5  but  what  proved  more  immediately 
deftru&ive  to  the  Genoefe,  was  their  avarice,  which 
induced  them  to  abandon  the  fair  profits  of  trade  for 
the  fake  of  that  vile  method  of  acquiring  wealth  by 
ufury.  All  Italy  is  now  fubjedl  to  France. 

But  we  muft  now  look  to  another  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  middle  age  of  the  German  empire,  that  is, 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  there  was 
formed  a  confederacy  of  many  maritime  cities,  or  at 
leaft  of  cities  not  far  from  the  fea.  This  confederacy 
folely  regarded  commerce,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
promote  and  extend,  by  interefting  therein  a  great 
number  of  perfons,  and  endeavouring  to  profit  by 
their  different  views  and  different  lights.  Though  the 
cities  of  Germany  held  the  principal  rank  in  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  Hanfe,  they  did  not  however  forbear  affociating 
many  other  cities,  as  well  in  France  as  in  England  and 
in  the  Low  Countries  $  the  whole,  however,  without 
hurting  the  authority,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
of  the  fovereign  on  whom  they  depended.  This  confe¬ 
deracy  had  its  laws,  its  ordinances,  and  its  judgments, 
which  were  obferved  with  the  fame  refpedl  as  the  ma¬ 
ritime  code  of  the  Rhodians,  who  palling  for  the  ab- 
left  feamen  in  all  antiquity,  their  conftitutions  were 


obferved  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Teutonic 
Hanfe  grew  in  a  fhort  time  to  fo  high  a  rank  in  power 
and  authority  by  the  immenfe  riches  it  acquired,  that 
princes  themfelves  rendered  it  a  fincere  homage  from 
principles  of  efteem  and  admiration!  Thofe  of  the 
north  principally  had  frequent  occafion  for  their  cre¬ 
dit,  and  borrowed  of  them  confiderable  fums.  The 
grand  mafters  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  were  at 
that  time  fovereigns  of  Livonia,  declared  themfelves 
confervators  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Hanfe  : 
all  fucceeded,  not  only  to,  but  beyond  their  wifhes  •> 
and  Germany,  charmed  with  their  progrefs,  looked 
on  them  with  the  fame  eyes  as  a  curious  gardener 
does  on  certain  rare  plants,  though  not  of  his  own 
raifing  and  culture.  The  kings  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  granted  alfo  various  privileges  to  the  Teutonic 
confederacy,  they  exempted  their  veffels  in  cafe  fof 
fhip wreck  from  all  demands  whatfoever  from  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  or  from  private  perfons  j  they  forbade  any 
difturbance  to  their  navigation  at  all  times,  and  even 
when  France  was  at  war  with  the  emperor,  or  the 
princes  of  the  north.  In  fine,  during  the  courfe  of 
thefe  unhappy  wars  which  were  ftyled  Croifades ,  the 
Hanfe  was  fignally  confulted,  and  gave  always  puif- 
fant  fuccours  in  money  and  in  fhips  to  the  Chriftians 
oppreffed  by  infidels.  It  is  aftonifhing  that  cities  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  each  other,  fubjedl  to  different 
kings,  fometimes  in  open  war,  but  always  jealous  of 
their  rights,  fhould  be  able  to  confederate  and  live  to¬ 
gether  in  fo  ftri61  an  union.  But  when  this  union  had 
rendered  them  very  rich  and  powerful,  it  cannot  feem 
at  all  ft  range,  that  on  the  one  hand  they  grew  arro¬ 
gant  and  overbearing,  took  upon  them  not  only  to 
treat  with  fovereigns  on  the  foot  of  equality,  but  even 
to  make  war  with  them,  and  more  than  once  with 
fuccefs.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  ftill  lefs 
ftrange,  that  fuch  behaviour  as  this  awakened  various 
princes  to  a  more  particular  view  of  the  dangers  that 
fuch  a  league  might  produce,  and  the  advantages  that 
would  naturally  flow  to  their  refpe&ive  ftates,  by  re¬ 
covering  their  trade  thus  made  over,  at  leaft  in  foma 
part  to  others,  entirely  to  themfelves  5  and  thefe,  in 
few  words,  were  the  caufes  of  the  gradual  declenfion 
of  the  Hanfeatic  alliance,  which  is  now  totally  dif- 
folved,  although  the  cities  of  Lubeck,  Hamburgh, 
and  Bremen,  maintain  fufficient  marks  of  that  fplen- 
dour  and  dignity  with  which  this  confederacy  was 
once  adorned. 

We  muft  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Portugal  and  Spain, 
where  in  the  fpace  of  about  50  years  there  happened 
a  train  of  events  which  gradually  led  on  to  fuch  dif- 
coveries  as  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  gave  to  the  knowledge  of  later 
ages  what  for  fome  thoufand  years  had  been  kept  fe- 
cret  from  all  mankind  ;  we  mean  a  perfedl  and  diftinft 
notion  of  that  terraqueous  globe  which  they  inhabit. 
The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  fmall,  but  well  cultiva¬ 
ted,  very  populous,  and  bleffed  with  a  variety  of  good 
ports  5  all  which,  however,  had  flood  them  in  little 
ftead,  if  they  had  not  had  a  fucceflion  of  wife  princes 
who,  inftead  of  involving  themfelves  in  war  with 
their  neighbours  to  gratify  their  ambition,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  extend  the  happinefs  and  wealth  of  their  fubje&s, 
and  confequently  their  own  power,  in  the  fofter  and 
more  fuccefsful  method  of  prote&ing  arts  and  fciences, 
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Hi  (lory,  encouraging  induftry,  and  favouring  trade.  This,  with 
— v -  the  convenient  fituation  of  their  country,  in  the  begin¬ 

ning  of  the  15th  century,  prompted  fome  lively  fpirits 
to  attempt  difcoveries ;  and  thefe,  countenanced  by  a 
heroic  young  prince,  pulhed  on  their  endeavours  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  Hep  by  ftep  the  coaft  of  Africa  was 
furveyed  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which 
they  gave  that  name.  The  point  they  had  in  view 
was  a  new  route  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  Vafquez 
de  Gama  happily  difcovered  j  and  in  a  fhort  fpace  of 
time  Portugal,  from  one  of  the  leaf!  confiderable,  grew 
to  be  one  of  the  richeft  powers  in  Europe,  gained  pro¬ 
digious  dominions  in  Alia  and  Africa,  and  raifed  a 
naval  power  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  had  been  feen 
for  many  ages  before. 

S eeColvm-  But  while  this  was  doing,  Chriftopher  Columbus,  a 

bus  (Chrif-  Genoefe  of  great  capacity,  though  of  almoft  unknown 
topher )  original,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  fea  from  his  youth, 
and  who  had  carefully  ftudied  what  others  made  a 
trade,  formed  in  his  mind  the  amazing  projeCt  of 
counteracting  experience,  and  failing  to  the  Indies  by 
a  weftern  courfe.  He  offered  this  projeft  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  by  whom  it  was  conlidered  and  rejected  as  a 
chimera.  He  propofed  it  afterwards  to  other  Hates, 
but  with  no  better  fortune  ;  and  at  laft  owed  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  New  World  to  the  high  fpirit  of  a  he¬ 
roine,  the  famous  Ifabella,  queen  of  Caftile,  who  al- 
moft  at  her  own  expence,  and  with  very  little  counte¬ 
nance  from  her  hulband,  who  yet  was  flyled  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  Wi/e,  furniffied  the  adventurous  Columbus 
•with  that  poor  fquadron,  with  which,  at  once,  in  fpite 
<of  all  the  difficulties  that  the  envy  of  his  officers,  and 
the  obftinacy  of  his  mutinous  crew,  threw  in  his  way, 
lie  perfected  his  defign,  and  laid  open  a  new  Indies, 
though  in  reality  he  aimed  at  the  difcovery  of  the  old. 

Neither  was  this  noble  effort  of  his  matchlefs  under- 
ftanding  defeated  j  for  after  his  deceafe,  Ferdinand 
Magellan,  a  Portuguefe,  propofed  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  the  difcovery  of  a  paffage  to  the  fpice 
Iflands  by  the  South  feas,  which  was  what  Columbus 
aimed  at  5  and  though  Magellan  lived  not  to  return, 
yet  in  one  voyage  the  difcovery  was  perfected.  It  is 
inconceivable  almoft  how  many  and  how  great  benefits 
accrued  to  Europe  from  thefe  difcoveries ;  of  which, 
however,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Portuguefe  made  a 
very  indifferent, /and  the  Spaniards  a  much  worfe,  ufe ; 
the  former  making  (laves  of,  and  the  latter  rooting 
out  the  natives.  This,  as  it  was  a  moft  ungrateful 
return  to  divine  Providence  for  fo  high  a  bleffing  $  fo 
it  might  have  been  eafily  forefeen  it  would  prove,  as 
experience  has  (hown  it  did  prove,  highly  prejudicial 
to  their  own  interefts,  by  depopulating  very  fine  coun¬ 
tries,  which  have  been  thereby  turned  into  deferts  : 
and  though  on  their  firft  difcovery  infinite  treafures 
were  returned  from  them,  which  were  coined  in  the 
mints  of  Spain  $  yet  by  an  obftinate  purfuit  of  this 
falfe  policy,  the  Spaniffi  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  are 
now  brought  fo  low  as  to  be  fcarce  worth  keeping. 

The  confequences  that  naturally  followed  on  the  difco¬ 
very  of  a  paffage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
of  a  fourth  part  of  the  globe  in  the  weftern  hemi- 
fphere,  were,  as  it  has  been  already  hinted,  the  caufe  of 
an  entire  change  in  the  date  of  Europe,  and  pro¬ 
duced,  not  only  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  in  moft  other 
aations,  a  defire  of  vifiting  thefe  remote  parts  $  of 
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eftablifhing  colonies  and  manufactures ;  of  export¬ 
ing  and  importing  commodities,  and  of  railing,  fet- 
tling,  and  protecting  new  manufactures.  By  this 
means,  as  the  reader  cannot  but  perceive,  not  only 
particular  nations  brought  about  fignal  advantages  to 
themfelves,  but  Europe  in  general  received  a  lading 
and  invaluable  benefit  $  for  its  potentates  made  them¬ 
felves  formidable,  and  even  terrible  in  thofe  diftant 
parts  of  the  earth,  where  their  fame  had  hardly  reach¬ 
ed  before.  It  is  however  true,  that  this  has  not  been 
carried,  on  as  high  as  it  might  have  been  j  for  though 
there  was  room  enough  for  every  nation  to  have  had 
its  (hare,  and  though  it  might  be  demonftrated  that 
the  good  of  the  whole  would  have  contributed  fuffi- 
ciently  to  the  profit  of  every  ftate,  the  fubjects 
of  which  had  engaged  in  this  traffic  j  yet  inftead  of 
profecuting  fo  natural  and  fo  equitable  a  meafure, 
they  have  taken  a  quite  contrary  courfe  ;  and  by  de¬ 
crying,  attacking,  and  deftroying  each  other,  have 
very  much  leffened  that  prodigious  reverence  which 
the  Afiatics,  Africans,  and  Americans,  at  firft  had  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  naval  power  of  the  Portuguefe  received  an  in¬ 
curable  wound  by  falling  under  the  power  of  the 
Spaniards  5  and  though  human  policy  would  have  fug- 
gefted,  that  this  alone  muft  have  raifed  the  latter  to  the 
monopoly  of  commerce,  and  the.  univerfal  dominion 
of  the  fea  }  yet  the  very  purfuit  of  a  defign  fo  vifibly 
detrimental  to  the  intereft  of  mankind,  proved  very 
quickly  their  ruin  alfo.  For  the  Spaniards,  from  the 
natural  haughtinefs  of  their  temper,  milled  by  the 
boundlefs  ambition  of  their  princes,  and  endeavouring 
to  become  the  lords  of  Europe,  forced  other  nations  in 
their  own  defence,  to  make  a  much  quicker  progrefs 
in  navigation  than  otherwife  they  could  have  done. 
For  the  Engliih  and  Dutch,  who  till  this  time  feemed 
blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  had  their 
eyes  opened  by  the  injuries  they  received  5  and  by  de¬ 
grees  the  paffion  of  revenge  infpired  them  with  defigns 
that  poffibly  public  fpirit  would  never  have  excited.  In 
ffiort,  the  pains  taken  by  Spain  to  keep  all  the  riche3 
that  flowed  from  thefe  difcoveries  to  herfelf,  and  the 
dangerous,  deteftable,  and  deftruCtive  purpofes  to 
which  die  applied  the  immenfe  wealth  that  flowed  in 
upon  her  from  them,  produced  effeCts  direCtly  oppofite 
to  thofe  which  (he  propofed,  and  made  her  enemies 
rich,  great,  powerful,  and  happy,  in  proportion  as  her 
commerce  dwindled  away,  and  as  her  naval  power 
funk  and  crumbled  to  pieces,  merely  by  an  improper 
difplay,  an  ill-managed  exertion,  and  a  wrong  applica¬ 
tion  of  it. 

It  was  from  hence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,  whom  her  oppreffion  had  made  poor,  and  her 
feverities  driven  mad,  became  firft  free,  then  potent, 
and  by  degrees  rich.  Their  diftreffes  taught  them 
the  neceffity  of  eftablilhing  a  moderate  and  equal  go¬ 
vernment  ;  the  mildnefs  of  that  government,  and  the 
bleffings  which  it  procured  to  its  fubjeCts,  raifed 
their  number  and  elevated  their  hopes.  The  confe¬ 
quences  became  quickly  vifible,  and  in  a  (hort  time 
amazing  both  to  friends  and  enemies  $  every  fifti- 
ing  village  improved  into  a  trading  town  y  their  little 
towns  grew  up  into  large  and  magnificent  cities  j 
their  inland  boroughs  were  filled  with  manufactures  ; 
and  in  lefs  than  half  a  century  the  diftreffed  States  of 
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Hiftcry.  Holland  becafrie  high  and  mighty  ;  nay,  in  fpite  of 

- v - '  the  dangers  and  expences  which  attended  a  war  made 

all  that  time  againft  a  fuperior  force,  thefe  people, 
furrounded  with  enemies,  loaded  with  taxes,  expofed 
to  perfonal  fervice,  and  to  a  thoufand  other  difad- 
vantages,  grew  up  to  fuch  a  drength  as  not  only  made 
the  Spaniards  defpair  of  reducing  them  any  more  un¬ 
der  their  dominion,  but  inclined  them  to  wiffi,  and  at 
lad  forced  them  to  folicit,  their  friendffiip. 

1  his,  at  leaf!:  as  far  as  ancient  or  modern  hiftories 
inform  us,  was  the  quickefl  and  ftrongeft  of  all  the 
produ&ions  of  commerce  that  the  world  has  ever  feen. 
for  it  is  beyond  difpute  that  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  owes  her  freedom,  her  power,  and 
her  wealth,  entirely  to  induftry  and  trade.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  country  is  far  from  being  fertile: 
and  what  is  fo,  produces  not  enough  to  fuffice  the  tenth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  tenth  part  of  the  year  : 
the  climate  is  rather  tolerable  than  wholfome  ;  and 
its  havens  are  rather  advantageous  from  the  difficulty 
of  entering  them,  than  from  their  commodioufnds  in 
any  other  refpeCt.  Of  native  commodities  they  have 
few  or  none  \  timber  and  maritime  (lores  are  entirely 
wanting  \  their  country  cannot  boad  fo  much  as  of  a  coal¬ 
mine  ;  and  yet  thefe  provinces  upon  whom  nature  has 
beftowed  fo  little,  in  confequence  of  an  extenfive 
trade,  are  enriched  with  all  things.  Their  ftore- 
houfes  are  full  of  corn,  even  when  the  harveft  in  corn- 
countries  fails ;  there  is  no  commodity,  however  bul¬ 
ky,  or  fcarce  and  hard  to  be  come  at,  which  may  not 
be  had  from  their  magazines.  The  ffiipping  of  Hol¬ 
land  is  prodigious  j  and  to  fee  the  quantities  of  naval 
ftore3  with  which  their  yards  and  ports  abound,  afto- 
niffies  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  vigour  of 
-that  caufe  which  produces  this  abundance.  But  above 
all,  the  populoufnefs  of  this  country  is  the  greatefl  mi¬ 
racle.  That  men  ffiould  refort  to  a  Canaan,  and  defire 
to  live  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  is  no¬ 
thing  flrange;  but  that  they  ffiould  make  it  their 
choice  to  force  nature,  to  raife  palaces,  lay  out  gar¬ 
dens,  dig  canals,  plant  woods,  and  ranfack  all  the 
quarters  of  the  earth  for  fruits  and  flowers,  to  produce 
an  artificial  paradife  in  a  dead  plain,  or  upon  an  un¬ 
grateful  heath  in  the  midfl  of  fogs  and  (landing  lakes, 
would  in  fo  critical  an  age  as  this  pafs  for  a  fable,  if 
the  country  did  not  lie  fo  near  us  a*  to  put  the  truth  of 
at  out  of  queftion.  It  is  now  fubjeCt  to  France. 


§  2.  BritiJJj  Hiftory . 

We  may  eafily  conceive,  that  foreign  commerce  by 
the  natives  of  this  ifland  mufl  have  been  a  work  of 
time  \  for  men  firfl  think  of  neceffaries,  then  of  con¬ 
veniences,  and  lall  of  fuperfluities.  Thofe  who  came 
originally  from  the  continent  might  have  better  no¬ 
tions  of  things*,  but  as  it  mufl  be  prefumed  that  ei¬ 
ther  fear  of  indigence  drove  them  hither,  fo  it  is  eafy 
to  apprehend  that  fucceeding  generations  mufl  for  fome 
time  fink  much  below  their  aneeflors  in  their  notions 
of  the  commodities  of  life  \  and,  deriving  their  man¬ 
ners  from  their  circumflances,  become  quite  another 
fort  of  people.  But  thofe  on  the  oppofite  continent, 
knowing  that  this  ifland  was  inhabited,  and  having 
the  ufe,  though  in  ever  fo  imperfect  a  degree,  of  vef- 
fels  and  of  foreign  traffic,  came  over  hither,  and  bar¬ 
tered  their  goods  for  the  raw  commodities  of  the  Bri- 
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tons,  till  by  degrees  perhaps  they  taught  the  latter  to 

make  fome  improvements  in  thofe  flight  leather  and  1 - \ 

wicker  boats,  which  they  ufed  for  palling  their  own 
rivers,  and  creeping  along  their  ceafts,  till  at  lad  they 
ventured  themfelves  over  to  Gaul,  and  entered  upon 
fome  kind  of  correfpondence  with  their  neighbours. 

All  this  is  fo  deducible  from  the  laws  of  nature,  that 
we  might  have  conceived  thus  much  by  the  light  of 
reafon,  if  we  had  r.ot  the  Commentaries  of  Caefar  to 
guide  us,  and  to  drengthen  by  the  authority  of  hiftory, 
the  fa&s  that  might  have  been  found  out  by  the  force 
of  rational  conjcCture. 

Things  were  precifely  in  this  fituation  when  the 
Romans  invaded  Britain  j  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  aneeflors  falling  tinder  the  power  of  that  empire, 
and  under  its  power  at  a  time  when,  with  refpeCt  to 
arts  and  feiences,  it  was  in  a  mod  flouridling  condition, 
was  a  great  advantage  to  them  ;  and  though  from 
their  love  of  civil  liberty,  which,  when  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  reafon,  is  the  mod  natural  and  laudable  of 
all  paffions,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous,  and  in 
fome  fenfe  a  noble  and  glorious,  refinance ;  yet  by 
degrees  they  caught  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  their 
conquerors,  and  grew  content  to  be  happy  rather  than 
free.  With  learning  and  politenefs  the  Romans  in¬ 
troduced  foreign  commerce  ;  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  policy,  as  they  made  high  roads  through 
the  ifland,  edabliffied  colonies  in  proper  places,  and 
fixed  ftanding  camps,  which  were  a  kind  of  fortreffes, 
where  they  thought  proper  \  fo  they  'were  no  lefs 
careful  with  regard  to  marts  or  emporiums  for  the 
conveniency  of  traders,  and  of  which  what  they  found 
was  uncertain  \  but  that  they  left  many,  is  without 
queftion  ;  and  among  the  red  London,  which  is  not 
more  famous  for  her  prefent  extenfive  trade,  than  ve¬ 
nerable  for  her  unrecorded  antiquity. 

When  the  Romans  unwillirfgly  left  Britain,  and  the 
Britons  as  unwillingly  made  way  for  the  Saxons,  a 
new  deluge  of  barbarity  overflowed  this  ifland  \  al- 
moft  all  the  improvements  of  our  civilized  conquerors 
were  effaced  ;  and  upon  the  eftabliffiment  as  it  were 
of  a  new  people,  things  were  all  to  begin  again. 
This  neceffarily  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time ;  and 
before  they  were  in  any  tolerable  pofture,  the  Saxons 
found  themfelves  didreffed  by  freffi  fwarms  of  barba¬ 
rians.  Yet  there  ft  ill  remain  fome  evidences  of  their 
having  been  acquainted  with,  Inclined  to,  and,  if  their 
circumflances  would  have  permitted,  mod  certainly 
would  have  entered  upon  and  carried  foreign  com¬ 
merce  to  a  great  height.  We  have  authentic  tefti- 
monies,  that  Alfred  the  Great  formed  projcCts  of  vad: 
difeoveries  to  the  North,  as  he  aCtually  fent  perfons 
of  great  prudence  and  abilities  into  the  Eaft  \  and  the 
curiofities  which  they  brought  home  were  for  many 
ages  preferved  in  the  treafury  of  the  church  of  Salis¬ 
bury. 

As  for  the  Danes,  they  were  not  long  our  matters  m7 
but  as  they  became  fo  by  a  maritime  force,  and  as 
their  countrymen  had  edabliffied  themfelves  not  only 
on  the  oppofite  ffiore  of  France,  but  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  they  held  fome 
correfpondence  with  them  from  thence  *,  and  that, 
if  their  dominion  had  laded  longer,  this  might  have 
been  better  regulated,  and  productive  of  many  advan¬ 
tages.  But  they  had  foon  to  do  with  their  brethren 
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Hiflory.  another  way  ;  for  the  Normans,  men  of  the  fame 
-—V—  race,  but  better  eftablilhed  in  another  country,  difpof- 
feffed  them  here  ;  and  partly  under  colour  of  right, 
partly  by  force,  ere&ed  that  monarchy,  which,  not 
without  various  alterations  and  changes,  fubfifts  even 
to  our  times,  and  to  the  fubfiftence  of  which,  with  the 
help  of  thofe  changes  and  alterations,  we  owe  that 
happy. conftitution  under  which  we  live;  that  univer- 
fal  improvement  which  adorns  the  face  of  our  country  ; 
that  dortteftic  trade  which  nourilhes  fo  numerous  a  peo¬ 
ple,  by  plentifully  rewarding  their  induftry ;  and  that 
extenfive  commerce  which  is  at  once  the  fource  of  our 
wealth  and  the  fupport  of  our  liberty. 

It  cannot  be  expeCted,  that  in  a  work  like  this  we 
fhould  attempt  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  trade  through 
every  reign  ;  (how  how  it  was  encouraged  and  protect¬ 
ed,  or  difcountenanced  and  checked  ;  what  occafions 
were  luckily  ftized,  or  what  opportunities  unfortunate¬ 
ly  loft.  It  may  be  fufficient  for  us,  after  what  has 
been  already  faid,  to  obferve,  that  the  opinion  com¬ 
monly  entertained,  of  our  having  little  or  no  trade  be¬ 
fore  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  very  far  from 
being  well  founded. 

In  faCt,  the  reign  of  that  princefs  was  great  and 
glorious  in  whatever  light  we  confider  it ;  but  it  was 
moft  fo  in  this,  that  under  Providence,  it  became 
great  and  glorious  by  the  wifdom  and  prudence  of  the 
queen  and  her  minifters.  The  Englilh  nation  never 
was  in  fo  defperate  a  condition  as  at  her  acceflion. 
The  crown  was  in  debt,  the  treafury  empty,  the  na¬ 
tion  involved  in  a  foreign  war  direCHy  againft  her  own 
interefts,  her  coafts  naked  ;  in  a  word,  without  credit 
abroad,  and  without  concord  at  home,  no  fettled  reli¬ 
gion,  the  great  men  fplit  into  fa&ions,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  people  diftraCted  and  deje&ed.  Sad  circumftances 
thefe  !  and  yet  from  hence  arofe  the  grandeur  of  that 
reign,  and  the  eftabliftiment  of  our  commerce.  The 
queen  found  herfelf  obliged  to  aCt  with  great  caution, 
to  derive  affiftance  from  every  quarter,  to  employ  it 
faithfully,  and  to  promote  to  the  utmoft  of  her  power 
the  welfare  of  her  fubje&s,  whom  nothing  but  the  pu- 
blic-fpiritednefs  of  her  government  could  enable  to 
grow  rich  enough  to  fupport  the  neceflary  expences  of 
the  crown.  It  xvas  this  gave  a  popular  turn  to  her 
councils.  She  encouraged  her  fubje&s  to  arm  againft 
the  Spaniards,  that  they  might  be  accuftomed  to  the 
fea,  and  acquire  that  knowledge  in  navigation,  with 
which,  till  then,  they  had  been  unacquainted.  She 
palled  many  laws  for  the  public  good,  ereCted  feveral 
companies,  and  faw  that  thofe  companies  purfued  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  ereCted  ;  in  fhort,  (he  did 
every  thing  that  could  be  expected,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  her  reign,  to  excite  and  encourage  induftry 
at  home,  and  to  enable  us  to  make  a  proper  figure  a- 
broad.  In  a  word,  file  furnilhed  us  with  ftock  and 
credit,  put  us  upon  improving  our  commodities  and 
manufactures,  brought  the  art  of  (hip-building  amongft 
us,  filled  our  ports  with  able  feamen,  (howed  a  juft  re- 
fpeCt  to  Englifh  merchants,  reduced  Ireland  fo  as  to 
render  it  beneficial  to  Britain,  and  approved  our  fend¬ 
ing  colonies  into  America  ;  and  thus  the  feeds  of  Bri- 
tifli  wealth  were  fown  in  her  time,  though  the  harveft 
was  reaped  in  the  days  of  her  fucceffors.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Coai.ery,  Colony,  Fisheries,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  Shipping,  and  Trade. 
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Chap.  II.  Principles  of  Commerce. 
Sect.  I.  Origin  of  Trade . 


The  mod  fimple  of  all  trade  is  that  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  bartering  the  neceflary  articles  of  fubfift¬ 
ence.  If  we  fuppofe  the  earth  free  to  the  firlt  pof- 
feflbr,  this  perfon  who  cultivates  it  will  firft  draw 
from  it  his  tood,  and  the  furplus  will  be  the  objeCt  of 
barter  :  he  will  give  this  in  exchange  to  any  one  who 
will  fupply  his  other  wants.  This  naturally  fuppofes 
both  a  furplus  quantity  of  food  produced  by  labour, 
and  alfo  free  hands  ;  for  he  who  makes  a  trade  of  agri¬ 
culture  cannot  fupply  himfelf  with  all  other  neceffaries, 
as  well  as  food  ;  and  he  who  makes  a  trade  of  fupply- 
ing  the  farmers  with  filch  neceffaries,  in  exchange  for 
his  furplus  of  food,  cannot  be  employed  in  producing 
that  food.  The  more  the  neceflities  of  man  increafe, 
the  more  free  hands  are  required  to  fupply  them  ;  and 
the  more  free  hands  are  required,  the  more  furplus  food 
muft  be  produced  by  additional  labour,  to  fupply  their 
demand. 

This  is  the  lead  complex  kind  of  trade,  and  may  be 
carried  on  to  a  greater  or  left  extent,  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  the 
wants  to  be  fupplied.  In  a  country  where  there  is  no 
money,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  it,  the  wants  of 
mankind  will  be  confined  to  few  objcCts  ;  to  wit,  the 
removing  the  inconveniences  of  hunger,  tbirft,  cold, 
heat,  danger,  and  the  like.  A  free  man,  who  by  his 
induftry  can  procure  all  the  comforts  of  a  fimple  life, 
will  enjoy  his  reft,  and  work  no  more  ;  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  all  increafe  of  work  will  ceafe,  fo  foon  as  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  purpofes  mentioned  comes  to  be  fatisfied. 
There  is  a  plain  reafon  for  this.  When  the  free  hands 
have  procured,  by  their  labour,  wherewithal  to  fupply 
their  wants,  their  ambition  is  fatisfied  :  fo  foon  as  the 
hulbandmen  have  produced  the  neceflary  furplus  for 
relieving  theirs,  they  work  no  more.  Here  then  is 
a  natural  (top  put  to  induftry,  confequently  to  bar¬ 
tering. 

The  next  thing  to  be  examined  is,  how  bartering 
grows  into  trade,  properly  fo  called,  and  underftood, 
according  to  the  definition  given  of  it  above  ;  how 
trade  becomes  to  be  extended  among  men  ;  how  ma¬ 
nufactures,  more  ornamental  than  ufeful,  come  to  be 
eftablilhed  ;  and  how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour, 
in  order  to  acquire  what  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
th  m. 

This,  in  a  free  fociety,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  money,  and  a  tafte  for  fuperfluities  in 
thofe  who  pcffefs  it. 

In  ancient  times  money  was  not  wanting  ;  but  the 
tafte  for  fuperfluities  not  being  in  proportion  to  it, 
the  fpecie  was  locked  up.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Eu¬ 
rope  four  hundred  years  ago.  Anew  tafte  for  fuper- 
fluity  has  drawn,  perhaps,  more  money  into  circula¬ 
tion,  from  our  own  treafures,  than  from  the  mines  of 
the  new  world.  The  poor  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  riches  of  our  forefathers,  is  founded  upon  the  mo¬ 
dern  way  of  eftimating  wealth,  by  the  quantity  of  coin 
in  circulation,  from  which  we  conclude,  that  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  fpecie  now  in  our  hands  muft  have  come 
from  America. 
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Principles.  It  i s  more,  therefore,  through  the  tafte  of  fuper- 

t— — y-" fluity ,  than  in  conference  of  the  quantity  of  coin, 
that  trade  comes  to  be  eftablifhed  *,  and  it  is  only 
in  confeqnence  of  trade  that  we  fee  induftry  carry 
things  in  our  days  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  refinement  and 
delicacy.  Let  us  illuftrate  this,  by  comparing  toge¬ 
ther  the  different  operations  of  barter,  fale,  and  com¬ 
merce. 

When  reciprocal  wants  are  fupplied  by  barter,,  there 
is  not  the  fmalleft  occafion  for  money  :  this  is  the  mod: 
ftmple  of  all  combinations.. 

When  wants  are  multiplied,  bartering  becomes  more 
difficult  :  upon  this  money  is  introduced.  This  is  the 
common  price  of  all  things  :  it  is  a  proper  equivalent 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  want,  perfectly  calculated 
to  fupply  the  occafions  of  thofe  who,  by  induftry,  can 
relieve  them,.  This  operation  of  buying  and  felling  is 
a  little  more  complex  than  the  former  \  but  dill  we 

have  here  no  idea  of  trade,  becaufe  we  have  not  in¬ 

troduced  the  merchant,  by  whofe  indudry  it  is  carried 
on. 

Let  this  third  perfon  be  introduced,  and  the 

whole  operation  becomes  clear.  What  before  we 

called  wants ,  is  here  reprefented  by  the  confumer  ; 
what  we  called  indnjlry ,  by  the  manufacturer  -7  what 
we  called  money ,  by  the  merchant.  The  merchant 
here  reprefents  the  money,  by  fubdituting  credit  in 
its  place  and  as  the  money  was  invented  to  facili¬ 
tate  barter,  fo  the  merchant,  with  his  credit,  is  a  new 
refinement  upon  the  ufe  of  money.  This  renders  it 
ftill  more  effectual  in  performing  the  operations  of 
buying  and  felling.  This  operation  is  trade  i  it  re¬ 
lieves  both  parties  of  the  whole  trouble  of  tranfporta- 
tion,  and  adjufting  wants  to  wants,  or  wants  to 
money  *,  the  merchant  reprefents  by  turns  both  the 
confumer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  money.  To 
the  confumer  he  appears  as  the  whole  body  of  manu¬ 
facturers  \  to  the  manufacturers  as  the  whole  body  of 
eonfumers  }  and  to  the  one  and  the  other  clafs  his  cre¬ 
dit  fupplies  the  ufe  of  money.  This  is  fufficient  at  pre- 
fent  for  an  illudration.  We  now  return  to  the  firnple 
operations  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  two  contract¬ 
ing  parties,  the  buyer  and  the  feller,  in  order  to  fhow 
how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour  in  order  to  acquire 
fuperduities. 

So  foon  as  money  is  introduced  into  a  country,  it 
becomes  an  univerfal  objeCt  of  want  to  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The  confeqnence  is,  that  the  free  hands  of  the  date 
who  before  dopt  working,  becaufe  all  their  wants 
were  provided  for,  having  this  new  objeCt  of  ambition 
before  their  eyes,  endeavour,  by  refinements  upon  their 
labour,  to  remove  the  fmaller  inconveniences  which  re- 
fult  from  a  fimplicity  of  manners.  People,  who  for¬ 
merly  knew  but  one  fort  of  clothing  for  all  feafons, 
willingly  part  with  a  little  money  to  procure  for  them- 
felves  different  forts  of  apparel  properly  adapted  to 
fummer  and  winter,  which  the  ingenuity  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  their  dehre  of  getting  money,  may  have 
fuggeded  to  their  invention. 

Indeed  thefe  refinements  feem  more  generallv  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  indudrv  and  invention  of  the  manufaCfu 
rers  (who  by  their  ingenuity  daily  contrive  mean-  of 
foftening  or  relieving  inconveniencies  which  mankind 
feldom  perceive  to  be  fuch,  till  the  way  of  removing 
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them  is  contrived),  t hat*  to  the  tafte  for  luxury  in  the  Principle 
rich,  who,  to  indulge  their  eafe,  engage  the  poor  to  be- 
come  indudrious. 

Let  any  man  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature 
upon  himfelf,  by  entering  into  the  fird  diop.  He  will 
nowhere  difcover  fo  quickly  his  wants  as  there.  Every 
thing  he  fees  appears  either  neceffary,  or  at  lead  highly 
convenient  \  and  he  begins  to  "wonder  how  he  could 
have  been  fo  long  without  that  which  the  ingenuity  of 
the  workman  alone  had  invented,  in  order  that  from 
the  novelty  it  might  incite  his  defire  $  for  perhaps 
when  it  is  bought,  be  will  never  once  think  of  it  more*, 
nor  ever  apply  it  to  the  ufe  for  which  at  firft  it  appear¬ 
ed  fo  neceffary. 

Here  then  is  a  reafon  why  mankind  labour  though 
not  in  want.  They  become  dedrous  of  poffeffing  the 
very  indruments  of  luxury,  which  their  avarice  or 
ambition  prompted  them  to  invent  for  the  ufe  of 
others. 

What  has  been  faid  reprefents  trade  in  its  infancy 
or  rather  the  materials  with  which  that  great  fabric  is 
built. 

We  have  formed  an  idea  of  the  wants  of  mankind 
multiplied  even  to  luxury,  and  abundantly  fupplied  by 
the  employment  of  all  the  free  hands  fet  apart  for  that: 
purpofe.  But  if  we  fuppofe  the  workman  himfelf  dif- 
pofing  of  his  work,  and  purchafing  with  it  food  from 
the  farmer,  clothes  from  the  clothier  ;  and,  in  general, 
feeking  for  the  fupply  of  every  want  from  the  hands 
bf  the  perfon  dire&ly  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  re¬ 
lieving  it  5  this  will  not  convey  an  idea  of  trade  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  definition. 

Trade  and  commerce  are  an  abbreviation  of  this 
long  procefs  j  a  fcheme  invented  and  fet  on  foot  by 
merchants,  from  a  principle  of  gain,  fupported  and  ex¬ 
tended  among  men,  from  a  principle  of  general  utility 
to  every  individual,  rich  or  poor  $  to  every  fociety, 
great  or  fmall. 

Inftead  of  a  pin-maker  exchanging  his  pins  with  50 
different  perfons,  for  whofe  labour  be  has  occafion,  he 
fells  all  to  the  merchant  for  money  or  for  credit  \  and 
as  occafion  offers,  he  pnrehafes  all  his  wants,  either  di¬ 
rectly  from  thofe  who  fupply  them,  or  from  other  mer¬ 
chants,  who  deal  with  manufacturers  in  the  fame  way 
his  merchant  dealt  with  him. 

Another  advantage  of  trade  is,  that  induflrious  peo¬ 
ple  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  fupply  cuftomers  in 
another,  though  diflant.  They  may  eflablifli  them- 
felves  in  the  moft  commodious  places  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  bufinefs,  and  help  one  another  reciprocally,  with¬ 
out  making  the  diflant  parts  of  the  country  fuffer  for 
want  of  their  labour.  They  are  likewife  expofed 
to  no  avocation  from  their  work,  by  feeking  for  cu¬ 
ftomers,. 

Trade  produces  many  excellent  advantages*,  it  marks 
out  to  the  manufa&urers  when  their  branch  is  under  or 
overftocked  with  hand*.  If  it  is  underftocked,  they 
will  find  more  demand  than  they  can-  anfwer  ,  if  it  is  , 
overftocked,  the  fale  will  be  flow. 

Intelligent  men,  in  every  profeffion,  will  eafily  dif¬ 
cover  when  thefe  appearances  are  accidental,  and  when 
they  proceed  from  the  real  principles  of  trade. 

Polls,  and  eorrefpondcnce  by  letters,  are  a  confe- 
qaence  of  trade  *,  by  the  means  of  which  merchants  are 
regularly  informed  of  every  augmentation  or  dimi¬ 
nution; 
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principles,  nution  of  induftry  in  every  branch,  in  every  part  of 
«— Y—  the  country.  From  this  knowledge  they  regulate  the 
prices  they  offer  ;  and  as  they  are  many,  they  ferve  as 
a  check  upon  one  another,  from  the  principles  of  com¬ 
petition. 

From  the  current  prices,  the  manufacturers  are  as 
well  informed,  as  if  they  kept  the  correfpondence 
themfelves :  the  ftatefman  feels  perfectly  where  hands 
are  wanting,  and  young  people  deftined  to  induftry, 
obey,  in  a  manner,  the  call  of  the  public,  and  fall  na¬ 
turally  in  to  fupply  the  demand.  .  . 

Two  great  affiftances  to  merchants,  efpecially  in  the 
infancy  of  trade,  are  public  markets  for  collecting  the 
work  of  fmall  dealers,  and  large  undertakings  in  the 
manufacturing  way  by  private  hands.  By  thefe  means 
the  merchants  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity 
of  work  in  the  market,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  manu¬ 
facturers  learn,  by  the  fale  of  the  goods,  the  extent  of 
the  demand  for  them.  Thefe  two  things  being  juftly 
known,  the  price  of  goods  is  eafily  fixed. 

Public  fales  ferve  to  correCt  the  fmall  inconveni¬ 
ences  which  proceed  from  the  operations  of  trade.  A 
fet  of  manufacturers  got  all  together  into  one  town, 
and  entirely  taken  up  with  their  induftry,  are  thereby 
as  well  informed  of  the  rate  of  the  market  as  if  every 
one  of  them  carried  thither  his  work  ;  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  merchant,  who  readily  takes  it  off  their 
hands,  he  has  not  the  leaft  advantage  over  them  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  demand.  This  man 
both  buys  and  fells  in  what  is  called  wholefale ;  and 
from  him  retailers  purchafe,  who  di  (tribute  the  goods 
to  every  confumer  throughout  the  country.  Thefe 
laft  buy  from  wholefale  merchants  in  every  branch,  that 
proportion  of  every  kind  of  mercbandife  which  is 
fuitable  to  the  demand  of  their  borough,  city,  or  pro¬ 
vince. 

Thus  all  inconveniences  are  prevented,  at  feme  ad¬ 
ditional  coft  to  the  confumer,  who  mu  ft  naturally  re- 
imburfe  the  whole  ex  pence.  Fhe  diftance  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacturer,  the  obfeurity  of  his  dwelling,  the  caprice 
in  felling  his  work,  ore  quite  removed  ;  the  retailer 
has  all  in  his  (hop,  and  the  public  buys  at  a  current 
price. 

§  2.  How  the  price  of  Goods  is  determined  by  Trade. 

In  the  price  of  goods,  two  things  muft  be  confidered 
as  really  exifting,  and  quite  different  from  one  another; 
to  wit,  the  real  value  of  the  commodity,  and  the  profit 
upon  alienation. 

I.  The  firft  thing  to  be  known  of  any  manufacture, 
when  it  comes  to  be  fold,  is  how  much  of  it  a  perfon 
can  perform  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  which  may  require  more  or 
lefs  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  In  making  fuch 
efti  mates,  regard  is  to  be  had  only  to  what,  upon  an 
average,  a  workman  of  the  country  in  general  may 
perform,  without  fuppofing  him  the  beft  or  the  worft 
in  his  profeflion,  or  having  any  peculiar  advantage  or 
difadvantage  as  to  the  place  where  he  works. 

Hence  the  reafon  why  Tome  people  profper  by  their 
induftry,  and  others  not ;  why  fome  manufactures 
flourifh  in  one  place  and  not  in  another. 

II.  The  feeond  thing  to  be  known  is,  the  value  of 
the  workman’s  fubfiftence,  and  neceffary  expence,  both 
for  fupplying  his  perfonal  wants  and  providing  the 
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inftruments  belonging  to  his  pTofelfion,  which  muft  be  principies. 
taken  upon  an  average  as  above,  except  when  the  u— , ^ 
nature  of  the  work  requires  the  prefence  of  the  work¬ 
man  in  the  place  of  confumption  5  for  although  fome 
trades,  and  almoft  every  manufacture,  may  be  carried 
on  in  places  at  a  diftance,  and  therefore  may  fall  under 
one  general  regulation  as  to  prices  ;  yet  others  there 
are,  which,  by  their  nature,  require  the  prefence  of 
the  workman  in  the  place  of  confumption  5  and  in  that 
cafe  the  prices  muft  be  regulated  by  cireumftances  re¬ 
lative  to  every  particular  place. 

III.  The  third  and  laft  thing  to  be  known,  is  the 
value  of  the  materials,  that  is,  the  firft  matter  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  workman  ;  and  if  the  objeCt  of  his  induftry 
be  the  manufacture  of  another,  the  fame  procefs  of  in¬ 
quiry  muft  be  gone  through  with  regard  to  the  firft  as 
the  feeond  ;  and  thus  the  moft  complex  manufactures 
may  be  at  laft  reduced  to  the  greateft  fimplicity. 

Thefe  three  articles  being  known,  the  price  of  ma¬ 
nufacture  is  determined.  It  cannot  be  lower  than  the 
amount  of  all  the  three,  that  is,  than  the  real  value ; 
whatever  it  is  higher,  is  the  manufacturer’s  profit. 

This  will  ever  be  in  proportion  to  demand,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  fluctuate  according  to  cireumftances. 

Hence  appears  the  neceflity  of  a  great  demand,  in 
order  to  promote  flourifhing  manufactures. 

By  the  extenfive  dealings  of  merchants,  and  their 
conftant  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  balance  of 
work  and  demand,  all  the  above  cireumftances  are 
known  to  them,  and  are  made  known  to  the  induftrious, 
who  regulate  their  living  and  expence  according  to 
their  certain  profit. 

Employ  a  workman  in  a  country  where  there  is 
little  trade  or  induftry,  he  proportions  his  price  al¬ 
ways  to  the  urgency  of  your  want,  or  your  capacity 
to  pay,  but  feldom  to  his  own  labour.  Employ  ano¬ 
ther  in  a  country  of  trade,  he  will  not  impofe  upon 
you,  unlefs  perhaps  you  be  a  ft  ranger,  which  fuppofes 
your  being  ignorant  of  the  value;  but  employ  the 
fame  workman  in  a  work  not  ufual  in  the  country, 
confequently  not  demanded,  and  therefore  not  regula¬ 
ted  as  to  the  value,  he  will  proportion  his  price  as  in 
the  firft  fuppofition. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  in  a  country  where  trade  has  been  eftablifti- 
ed,  manufactures  muft  flourifti,  from  the  ready  fale,  the 
regulated  price  of  work,  and  the  certain  profit  refult- 
ing  from  induftry.  Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  a  fituation. 

§  3.  How  foreign  Trade  opens  toxin  itiduftious  People, 

and  the  confequences  of  it  to  the  Merchants  who  fet  it 

on  foot. 

The  firft  confequence  of  the  fituation  deferibed  in 
the  preceding  feCtion  is,  that  wants  are  eafily  fupplied 
for  the  adequate  value  of  the  thing  wanted. 

The  next  confequence  is,  the  opening  of  foreign 
trade,  under  its  two  denominations  of  paflive  and  ac¬ 
tive.  Strangers  and  people  of  diftant  countries,  find¬ 
ing  the  difficulty  of  having  their  wants  fupplied  at 
home,  and  the  eafe  of  having  them  fupplied  from  this 
country,  immediately  have  recourfe  to  it.  This  is  paf- 
five  trade.  The  aCtive  is  when  merchants,  who  have 
executed  this  plan  at  home  with  fuccefs,  begin  to  tranf- 
Rr  2  port 
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Principle*  port  the  labour  of  their  countrymen  into  other  re- 
v -  gions,  which  either  produce,  or  are  capable  of  produ¬ 

cing  fuch  articles  of  confumption,  proper  to  be  manu¬ 
factured,  as  are  mod  demanded  at  home  y  and  confe- 
quently  will  meet  with  the  readied:  fale,  and  fetch  the 
larged  profits. 

Here  then  is  the  opening  of  foreign  trade,  under  its 
two  denominations  of  a&ive  and'  pafffve. 

What  then  are  the  confequences  of  this  new  com¬ 
merce  to  our  merchants,  who  have  left  their  homes  in 
quell  of  gain  abroad  ? 

The  firft:  is,  that,  arriving  in  any  new  country,  they 
find  themfelves  in  the  fame  fituution  with  regard  to  the 
inhabitants,  as  the  workman  in  the  country  oi  no  trade, 
with  regard  to  thofe  who  employ  hirn  ;  that  is,  they 
proportion  the  price  of  their  goods  to  the  eagernefs  of 
acquiring,  or  the  capacity  of  paying,  in  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  never  to  their  real  value. 

The  firft  profits  then,  upon  this  trade,  mull  be  very 
conliderable  j  and  the  demand  from  fuch  a  country  will 
be  high  or  /owt  great  or  fmall,  according  to  the  Ipirit, 
not  the  real  wants  of  the  people  ^  for  there  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  mull  firft  be  fupplied  by  the  inhabitants  them¬ 
felves,  before  they  eeafe  to  labour. 

If  the  people  of  this  not-trading  country  be  abun¬ 
dantly  fur i) ilhed  with  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders, 
they  will  eafily  part  with  them,  at  firft,  for  the  inftru- 
nients  of  luxury  and  eafe  ;  but  the  great  profit  of  the 
traders  will  infenfibly  increafe  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
du&ion  of  their  new  correfpondents :  this  will  have 
tile  effeCl  of  producing  a  competition  between  them¬ 
felves,  and  thereby  throwing  the  demand  on  their  fide-. 
This  is  perpetually  a  difadvantage  in  traffic  •,  the  moll 
unpolilhed  nations  in  the  world  quickly  perceive  the 
effe&s  of  it,  and  are  taught  to  profit  by  the  difcovery, 
in  fpite  of  the  addrefs  of  thofe  who  are  the  moll  ex¬ 
pert  in  commerce. 

The  traders  will  therefore  be  very  fond  of  falling 
upon  every  method  and  contrivance  to  infpire  this 
people  with  a  tafte  of  refinement  and  delicacy.  A- 
bundance  of  fine  prefents,  .  cortfifting  of  every  inftru- 
rnent  of  luxury  and  fuperfluity,  the  bell  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  will  be  given  to  the  prince  and 
leading  men  among  them.  Workmen  will  even  be 
employed  at  home,  to  ftudy  the  tafle  of  the  ftrangers, 
and  to  captivate  their  defines  by  every  pofiible  means. 
The  more  eager  they  are  of  prefents,  the  more  lavifti 
the  traders  will  be  in  bellowing  and  diverfifying  them. 
It  is  an  animal  put  up  to  fatten  $  the  more  he  eats,,  the 
fooner  he  is  fit  for  (laughter.  When  their  tafle  for 
fuperfluity  is  fully  formed,  when  the  relilh  for  their 
former  limplicity  is  fophillicated,  poifoned,  and  obli¬ 
terated,  then  they  are  furely  in  the  fetters  of  the 
traders,  and  the  deeper  they  go,  the  lefs  poflibiHty 
there  is  of  being  extricated.  The  prefents  then  will 
die  away,  having  ferved  their  purpofe*,  and  if  after¬ 
wards  they  are  found  to  be  continued,  it  will  probably 
be  to  fupport  the  competition  againft  other  nations, 
who  will  incline  to  (bare  of  the  profits. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  this  not-trading  nation  does  not 
abound  with  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders,  thefe 
will  make  little  account  of  trading  with  them,  what¬ 
ever  their  turn  may  be  ;  but,  if  we  fuppofe  this  coun¬ 
try  inhabited  by  a  laborious  people,  who,  having  ta- 
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ken  a  tafte“  for  refinement  from  the  traders,  apply  Principles. 
themfelves  to  agriculture,  in  order  to  produce  articles  ' 

of  fubliftence,  they  will  folieit  the  merchants  to  give 
them  part  of  their  manufaClures  in  exchange  for  thofe  5 
and  this  trade  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effeCl  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  numbers  in  the  trading  nation.  But  if  food 
cannot  be  furnHlied,  nor  any  other  branch  of  produc¬ 
tion  found  out  to  fupport  the  correfpondcnce,  the  tafle 
for  refinement  will  foon  die  away,  and  trade  will  flop 
in  this  quarter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  furs  in  thofe  countries  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Hudfon’s  bay,  and  in  Canada,  the  Europeans 
never  would  have  thought  of  fupplying  inftrunients  of 
luxury  to  thofe  nations}  and  it  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
regions  had  not  taken  a  tafte  for  the  inftruments  of 
luxury  furnifhed  to  them  by  the  Europeans,  they  ne¬ 
ver  would  have  become  fo  indefatigable  nor  fo  dex¬ 
terous  hunters.  At  the  fame  time  we  are  not  to  fup¬ 
pofe  that  ever  thefe  Americans  would  have  come  to 
Europe  in  quell  of  our  manufaClures.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  owing  to  our  merchants,  that  thefe  nations  are 
become  in  any  degree  fond  of  refinement  ;  and  this 
tafle,  in  all  probability,  will  not  foon  exceed  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  productions  of  their  country.  From 
thefe  beginnings  of  foreign  trade  it  is  eafy  to  trace  its 
increafe. 

One  ftep  towards  this,  is  the  eftabli filing  correfpon- 
dences  in  foreign  countries ;  and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs 
neceffary  in  proportion  as  the  country  where  they  are 
eftablilhed  is  more  or  lefs  polifhed,  or  acquainted  with 
trade.  They  fupply  the  want  of  polls,  and  point  out 
to  the  merchants  what  proportion  the  productions  of 
the  country  bear  to  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants  for 
manufactures.  This  communicates  an  idea  of  com¬ 
merce  to  the  not-trading  nation,  and  they  infenfibly 
begin  to  fix  a  determined  value  upon  their  own  pro- 
duCl  ions,  which  perhaps  bore  no  determined  value  at 
all  before. 

Let  us  trace  a  little  the  progrefs  of  this  refinement 
in  the  favages,  in  order  to  fhow  how  it  has  the  effeCl  of 
throwing  the  demand  upon  the  traders,  and  of  creating 
a  competition  among  them  for  the  productions  of  the 
new  country. 

Experience  {hows,  that,  in  a  new  difeovered  coun¬ 
try,  merchants  conftantly  find  fome  article  or  other  o 
its  productions,  which  runs  out  to  a  great  account  in 
commerce  ^  and  we  fee  that  the  longer  fuch  a  trade 
fubfifb,  and  the  more  the  inhabitants  take  a  tafte  for 
European  manufaClures,  the  more  their  own  produc¬ 
tions  rife  in  their  value,  and  the  lefs  profit  is  made  by 
trading  with  them,  even  in  cafes  where  the  trade  is 
carried  on  by  companies  ;  which  is  a  very  wife  infti- 
tution  for  one  reafon,  that  it  cuts  off  a  competition  be¬ 
tween  our  merchants. 

This  is  the  bell  means  of  keeping  prices  low  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  nation  \  however,  it  may  work  a  contrary 
effeCl  with  refpeCl  to  individuals  who  muff  buy  from 
thefe  monopolies. 

When  companies  are  not  eftablifhed,  and  when  trade 
is  open,  our  merchants,  by  their  eagernefs  to  profit  by 
the  new  trade,  betray  the  fecrets  of  it  5  they  enter  into 
competition  for  the  purchafe  of  the  foreign  produce  y 
and  this  raifes  prices,  and  favours  the  commerce  of  the 
moft  ignorant  favages. 
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Idlenefs . 

We  now  fuppofe  the  arrival  of  traders,  all  in  one 
intereft,  with  inftruments  of  luxury  and  refinement,  at 
a  port  in  a  country  ot  great  fimplicity  of  manners,  a- 
bundantly  provided  by  nature  with  great  advantages 
for  commerce,  and  peopled  by  a  nation  capable  of 
adopting  a  tafte  for  fuperftuities.  . 

The  firft  thing  the  merchants  do  is,  to  expofe  their 
goods,  and  point  out  the  advantages  of  many  things, 
either  agreeable  or  ufeful  to  mankind  in  general,  fuch 
as  wines,  fpirits,  inftruments  of  agriculture,  arms  and 
ammunition  for  hunting,  nets  for  filhing,  manufa&ures 
for  clothing,  and  the  like.  Ihe  advantages  of  tbefe 
are  prefently  perceived,  and  fuch  commodities  are  ea¬ 
gerly  fought  after. 

The  natives,  on  their  fide,  produce  what  they  molt 
efteem,  generally  fomething  fuperfluous  or  ornamental. 
The  traders,  after  examining  all  circumftances,  de¬ 
termine  the  object  of  their  demand,  giving  the  leaf! 
quantity  poftible  in  return  for  this  fuperfluity,  in  order 
to  imprefs  the  inhabitants  with  a  high  notion  of  the 
value  of  their  own  commodities;  but  as  this  parlimony 
may  do  more  hurt  than  good  to  their  intereft,  they  are 
very  generous  ill  making  prefents,  from  the  principles 
mentioned  above. 

When  the  exchange  is  completed,  and  the  traders 
depart,  regret  is  commonly  mutual ;  the  one  and  the 
other  are  forry  that  the  fuperfluities  of  the  country  fall 
(hort.  A  return  is  promifed  by  the  traders,  and  affu- 
rances  are  given  by  the  natives  of  a  better  provifion  a- 
nother  time. 

What  are  the  firft  confequences  of  this  revolution  ? 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  fupply  an  equivalent 
for  this  new  want,  more  hands  muft  be  fet  to  work 
than  formerly.  And  it  is  evident  alfo,  that  this  aug¬ 
mentation  of  induftry  will  not  eftentially  increafe  num¬ 
bers :  Why  ?  Becaufe  the  produce  of  the  induftry  is, 
in  this  cafe,  intended  to  be  exported.  But,  if  we  can 
find  out  any  additional  confumption  at  home,  even  im¬ 
plied  by  this  new  trade,  it  will  have  the  effe&  of  aug¬ 
menting  numbers.  An  example  will  make  this  plain. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  fuperfluity  of  this  country  to  be 
the  fkins  of  wild  beafts,  not  proper  for  food  ;  the  ma- 
nufa&ure  fought  for,  brandy.  The  brandy  is  fold  for 
furs.  He  who  has  furs,  or  he  who  can  fpare  time  to 
hunt  for  them,  will  drink  brandy  in  proportion  ;  but 
there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  this  Ample  opera¬ 
tion,  that  one  man  more  in  the  country  muft  neceffari- 
ly  be  fed,  or  that  any  augmentation  of  agriculture  muft 
of  confequence  enfue  from  this  new  traffic. 

But  let  us  throw  in  a  cireumftance  which  may  imply 
an  additional  confumption  at  home,  and  then  examine 
the  confequences. 

A  poor  creature  who  has  no  equivalent  to  offer  for 
food,  who  is  miferable,  and  ready  to  periffi  for  want 
of  fubfiftence,  goes  a  hunting,  and  kills  a  wolf;  he 
comes  to  a  farmer  with  the  fkin,  and  fays.  You  are 
well  fed,  but  you  have  no  brandy  ;  if  you  will  give 
me  a  loaf,  I  will  give  you  this  fkin,  which  the  (Gran¬ 
gers  are  fo  fond  of,  and  they  will  give  you  brandy. 
But,  fays  the  farmer,  I  have  no  more  bread  than  what 
is.  fuffieient  for  my  own  family.  As  for  that,  replies 
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the  other,  I  will  come  and  dig  in  your  ground,  and  Principles. 

you  and  I  will  fettle  our  account  as  to  the  fmall  quan-  ' - - - ' 

tity  I  defire  of  you.  The  bargain  is  made  :  the  poor 
fellow  gets  his  loaf,  and  lives  at  leaft  ;  perhaps  he 
marries,  and  the  farmer  gets  a  dram.  But  had^  it  not 
been  for  this  dram,  that  is,  this  new  want,  which  was 
purcbafed  by  the  induftry  of  this  poor  fellow,  by  what 
argument  could  he  have  induced  the  farmer  to  part 
with  a  loaf  ? 

Here  the  fentiment  of  charity  is  excluded.  This 
alone  is  a  principle  of  multiplication  ;  but  as  true  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  could  the  poor  fellow  have  got 
bread  by  begging,  he  would  not  probably  have  gone  a 
hunting. 

Here  then  it  appears  that  the  very  dawning  of 
trade,  in  the  muft  unpolifhed  countries,  implies  a  mul¬ 
tiplication.  This  is  fuffieient  to  point  out  the  firft  ftep; 
and  to  conneft  the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  inquiries 
with  what  has  already  been  difcuffed  in  relation  to 
other  circumftances. 

So  fnon  as  all  the  furs  are  difpofed  of,  and  a  tafte  for 
fuperfluity  is  introduced,  both  the  traders  and  the  na¬ 
tives  will  be  equally  interefted  in  the  advancement  of 
induftry  in  this  country.  Many  new  obje£ts  of  profit 
for  the  firft  will  be  discovered,  which  the  proper  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  inhabitants,  in  reaping  the  natural  ad- 
vantages  of  their  foil  and  climate,  will  make  effectual. 

The  traders  will  therefore  endeavour  to  fet  on  foot 
many  branches  of  induftry  among  the  favages,  and  the 
allurements  of  brandy,  arms,  and  clothing,  will  animate 
thefe  in  the  purfuit  of  them. 

When  once  this  revolution  is  brought  about ;  when 
thofe  who  formerly  lived  in  fimplicity  become  induftri- 
ou>6  ;  matters  put  on  a  new  face. 

That  is  to  fay,  we  now  find  two  trading  nations 
inftead  of  one  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  as 
hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  merchants  all  in  one 
intereft,  the  compound  demand,,  that  is,  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  buyers,  has  been,  and  muft  ftill  continue  on 
the  fide  of  the  natives.  This  is  a  great  prejudice  to 
their  intereft  :  but  as  it  is  not  fuppofed  fuffieient  to 
check  their  induftry,  nor  to  reftrain  their  confumption 
of  the  manufa&ures,  let  us  here  examine  a  little  more 
particularly  the  confequences  of  the  principle  of  de¬ 
mand  in  fuch  a  fituation  ;  for  although  we  allow,  that 
it  can  never  change  fides,  yet  it  may  admit  of  different 
modifications,  and  produce  different  effe&s,  as  we  fhall 
prefently  perceive. 

The  merchants  we  fuppofe  all  in  one  intereft,  con- 
fequently  tbeie  can  be  no  competition  among  them  ; 
no  check  can  be  put  upon  their  railing  their  prices,  as 
long  as  the  prices  they  demand  are  complied  with.  So 
foon  as  they  are  raifed  to  the  full  extent  of  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  natives,  or  of  their  inclination  to  buy,  the 
merchants  have  the  choice  of  three  things,  which  are 
all  perfedtly  in  their  option  ;  and  the  preference  to  be 
given  to  the  one  or  the  other,  depends  entirely  upon 
tbemfelves,  and  upon  the  circumftances  we  are  going 
to  point  out. 

Firft,  they  may  fupport  their  high  demand ;  that 
is,  not  lower  their  price,  which  will  preferve  a  high 
eftimation  of  the  manufa&ures  in  the  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  render  the  profits  upon  their  trade  - 
the  greateft  poflible.  This  part  they  may  poffibly 
take,  if  they  perceive  the  natives  doubling  their  dili¬ 
gence,  * 
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Principles,  gence,  in  order  to  become  able,  in  time,  to  purchnfe 

1 - v* - confiderable  cargoes  at  a  high  value  $  from  which  fup- 

pofition  is  inferred  a  ftrong  difpofition  in  the  people  to 
become  luxurious,  fince  nothing  but  want  of  ability 
prevents  them  from  complying  with  the  higheft  de¬ 
mand  :  but  ftill  another  circumftance  mult  concur,  to 
engage  the  merchants  not  to  lower  their  price.  The 
great  proportion  of  the  goods  they  feek  for  in  re¬ 
turn,  mult  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  This  will 
be  the  cafe  if  fiavery  be  eltablilhed  $  for  then  there 
mult  be  many  poor  and  few  rich  }  and  they  are  com¬ 
monly  the  rich  confumers  who  proportion  the  price 
they  offer,  rather  to  their  defires,  than  to  the  value  of 
.  the  thing. 

The  fecond  thing  which  may  be  done  is,  to  encou¬ 
rage  a  great  demand  ;  that  is,  to  lower  their  prices. 
This  will  fink  the  value  of  the  manufactures  in  the 
'opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  render  profits  lefs  in 
proportion,  although  indeed,  upon  the  voyage,  the  pro¬ 
fits  may  be  greater. 

This  part  they  will  take,  if  they  perceive  the  inha¬ 
bitants  do  not  incline  to  confume  great  quantities  of 
the  merchandife  at  a  high  value,  either  for  want  of 
abilities  or  inclination  j  and  alfo,  if  the  profits  upon 
the  trade  depend  upon  a  large  confumption,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  merchandife  of  a  low  value,  and  fuited  chiefly  to 
the  occafions  of  the  lower  fort.  Such  motives  of  expe¬ 
diency  will  be  fufficient  to  make  them  relinquifh  a  high 
demand,  and  prefer  a  great  one  *,  and  the  more,  when 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  confumption  of  low-priced 
goods  in  the  beginning  may  beget  a  tafle  for  others  of 
a  higher  value,  and  thus  extend  in  general  the  tafle  of 
fuperfluity. 

A  third  part  to  be  taken  is  the  kail  politic,  and 
perhaps  the  mod  familiar.  It  is  to  profit  by  the  com¬ 
petition  between  the  buyers,  and  encourage  the  rifing 
of  demand  as  long  as  poffible  :  when  this  comes  to  a 
flop,  to  make  a  kind  of  auClion,  by  firfl  bringing  down 
the  prices  to  the  level  of  the  higheft  bidders,  and  fo  to 
defeend  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  demand  finks. 
Thus  we  may  lay  with  propriety,  that  demand  com¬ 
monly  becomes  great,  in  proportion  as  prices  fink.  By 
this  operation,  the  traders  will  profit  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble,  and  fell  off  as  much  of  their  goods  as  the  profits 
will  permit. 

But  this  plan,  in  a  new  difeovered  country,  is  not  po¬ 
litic,  as  it  both  difeovers  a  covetoufnefs  and  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  merchant*,  and  alfo  throws  open  the  fecrets 
of  their  trade  to  thofe  who  ought  to  be  kept  ignorant 
of  them. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe,  that  the  large  profits  of  our 
merchants  (hall  be  difeovered  by  others,  who  arrive  at 
the  fame  ports  in  a  ieparate  intereft,  and  who  enter  in¬ 
to  no  combination  which  might  prevent  the  natural  ef¬ 
fects  of  competition. 

Let  the  dates  of  demand  among  the  natives  be  fup- 
pofed  the  fame  as  formerly,  both  as  to  height  and  great- 
nefs,  in  confequence  of  the  operation  of  the  different 
principles,  which  might  have  induced  our  merchants 
to  follow  one  or  other  of  the  plans  we  have  been  de¬ 
ferring  :  we  muft,  however,  ftill  fuppofe,  that  they 
have  been  careful  to  preferve  confiderable  profits  upon 
every  branch. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  inhabitants  to  have  increafed  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  tafte  for  fuperfluity,  fince  the 


laft  voyage,  demand  will  be  found  rather  on  the  rifing 
hand.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  merchants  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  former,  both  will  offer  to  fale  ;  but  if 
both  ftand  at  the  fame  prices,  it  is  very  natural  to  fup¬ 
pofe,  that  the  former  dealers  will  obtain  a  preference  j 
as  cceteris  paribus  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  know 
and  to  be  known.  The  laft  comers,  therefore,  have  no 
other  way  left  to  counterbalance  this  advantage,  but  to 
lower  their  prices* 

This  is  a  new  phenomenon  :  here  the  fall  of  prices 
is  not  voluntary  as  formerly,  nor  confented  to  from 
expediency  }  not  owing  to  a  failure  of  demand,  but 
to  the  influence  of  a  new  principle  of  commerce,  to 
wit,  a  double  competition,  which  we  (hall  now  ex¬ 
amine. 


Principles, 


§  5*  Of  double  Competition . 

When  competition  is  much  ftronger  on  one  fide  of 
the  contract  than  on  the  other,  it  is  called  Jimple . 
This  is  the  fpecies  of  competition  which  is  implied  in 
the  terms  high  demand \  or  when  it  is  faid  that  demand 
raifes  prices . 

Double  competition  is,  when,  in  a  certain  degree,  it 
takes  place  on  both  fides  of  the  contra#  at  once,  or 
vibrates  alternately  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is 
what  reftrains  prices  to  the  adequate  value  of  merchan¬ 
dife. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  diftinguifh  clearly  between 
the  principles  of  demand  and  thofe  of  competition  :  here 
then  follow  the  principal  differences  between  the  two 
relatively  to  the  effects  they  produce  feverally  in  the 
mercantile  contra#  of  buying  and  felling,  which  we 
here  exprefs  fhortly  by  the  word  contrabl. 

Simple  demand  is  what  brings  the  quantity  of  com¬ 
modity  to  market.  Many  demand,  who  do  not  buy  j 
many  offer,  who  do  not  fell.  This  demand  is  called 
great  or  ftnall ;  it  is  faid  to  increafe,  to  augment,  to 
lwell  }  and  is  expreffed  by  thefe  and  other  fynonymous 
terms,  which  mark  an  augmentation  or  diminution  of 
quantity.  In  this  fpecies,  two  people  never  demand  the 
fame  thing,  but  a  part  of  the  fame  thing,  or  things 
quite  alike. 

Compound  demand  is  the  principle  which  raifes  prices, 
and  can  never  make  them  fink  j  becaufe  in  this  cafe 
more  than  one  demands  the  very  fame  thing.  It  is 
folely  applicable  to  the  buyers,  in  relation  to  the  price 
they  offer.  This  demand  is  called  high  or  low,  and  is 
faid  to  rife,  to  fall,  to  mount,  to  fink,  and  is  expreffed 
by  thefe  and  other  fynonymous  terms. 

Simple  competition ,  when  between  buyers,  is  the  fame 
as  compound  or  high  demand ;  but  differs  from  it  in  fo* 
far,  as  this  may  equally  take  place  among  fellers,  which 
compound  demand  cannot  )  and  then  it  works  a  con¬ 
trary  effe#  :  it  makes  prices  fink,  and  is  fynonymous 
with  low  demand  ;  it  is  this  competition  which  over¬ 
turns  the  balance  of  work  and  demand. 

Double  competition  is  what  is  underftood  to  take 
place  in  almolt  every  operation  of  trade  ;  it  is  this 
which  prevents  the  exceffive  rife  of  prices  *,  it  is  this 
which  prevents  their  exceffive  fall.  While  double 
competition  prevails,  the  balance  is  perfe#,  trade  and 
induftry  flourifti. 

The  capital  diftin#ion,  therefore,  between  the  terms 
demand  and  competition  is,  that  demand  is  conftantly  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  buyers  *,  and  when  money  is  not  the  price, 
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Principles;  as  in  barter,  then  it  is  relative  to  that  fide  upon  which 
u— y—  the  greateft  competition  is  found. 

We  therefore  fay,  with  regard  to  prices ,  demand  is 
high  or  low .  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  merchandife , 
demand  is  great  or  /mail.  With  regard  to  competition , 
it  is  always  called  great  or  /mail ,  frong  or  weak . 

Competition  is,  with  equal  propriety,  applicable  to 
both  parties  in  the  contract.  A  competition  among 
buyers  is  a  proper  expreffion  ;  a  competition  among  fel¬ 
lers,  who  have  the  merchandife,  is  fully  as  eafily  under- 
ftood,  though  it  be  not  quite  fo  ftriking,  for  reafons 
which  an  example  will  make  plain* 

You  come  to  a  fair,  where  you  find  a  great  variety 
of  every  kind  of  merchandife,  in  the  poffeffion  of  dif¬ 
ferent  merchants.  Thefe,  by  offering  their  goods  to 
fale,  conftltute  a  tacit  competition  ;  every  one  of  them 
wifhes  to  fell  in  preference  to  another,  and  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  beft  advantage  to  himfelf. 

The  buyer  begins  by  cheapening  at  every  fhop. 
The  firft  price  afked  marks  the  covetoufnefs  of  the 
feller  ;  the  firfl  price  offered,  the  avarice  of  the  buyer. 
From  this  operation  competition  begins  to  work  its 
effects  on  both  fides,  and  fo  becomes  double.  The 
principles  which  influence  this  operation  are  now  to  be 
deduced. 

It  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe  the  fame  degree  of  eager- 
nefs  either  to  buy  or  fell,  among  feveral  merchants ; 
becaufe  the  degree  of  eagernefs  is  exactly  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  views  of  profit ;  and  as  thefe  mufl  neceffari- 
ly  be  influenced  and  regulated  by  different  circumftan- 
ces,  that  buyer,  who  has  the  beft  profpeft  of  felling 
again  with  profit,  obliges  him,  whofe  profpefl  is  not  fo 
good,  to  content  himfelf  with  lefs  •,  and  that  feller,  who 
has  bought  to  the  beft  advantage,  obliges  him,  who  has 
paid  dearer  for  the  merchandife,  to  moderate  his  defire 
of  gain. 

It  is  from  thefe  principles  that  competition  among 
buyers  and  fellers  muft  originate.  This  is  what  con¬ 
fines  the  flufluation  of  prices  within  limits  which  are 
compatible  with  the  reafonable  profits  of  both  buyers 
and  fellers  \  for  we  muft  conftantly  fuppofe  the  whole 
operation  of  buying  and  felling  to  be  performed  by 
merchants  ^  the  buyer  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  give  fo 
high  a  price  as  that  which  he  expefls  to  receive  when 
he  diftributes  to  the  confumers,  nor  can  the  feller  be 
fuppofed  to  accept  of  a  lower  than  that  which  he  paid 
to  the  manufacturer.  This  competition  is  properly 
called  double ,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  to  determine 
upon  which  fide  it  Hands ;  the  fame  merchant  may 
have  it  in  his  favour  upon  certain  articles,  and  againft 
him  upon  others  j  it  is  continually  in  vibration,  and  the 
arrival  of  every  poll  may  lefs  or  more  pull  down  the 
heavy  feale. 

In  every  tranfa&ion  between  merchants,  the  profit 
refulting  from  the  fale  muft  be  exactly  diftinguiffied 
from  the  value  of  the  merchandife.  The  firfl  may 
vary,  the  laft  never  can.  It  is  this  profit  alone  which 
can  be  influenced  by  competition  ;  and  it  is  for  that 
reafen  we  find  fuch  uniformity  everywhere  in  the  prices 
of  goods  of  the  fame  quality. 

The  competition  between  fellers  does  not  appear 
fo  flriking  as  that  between  buyers  ;  becaufe  he  who 
offers  to  fale,  appears  only  paflive  in  the  firft  opera 
lion ;  whereas  the  buyers  prefi  nt  themfelves  one  af¬ 
ter  another  *7  they  make  a  demand  when  the  mer- 
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chandife  is  refufed  to  one  at  a  certain  price  •,  a  fecond  principles, 
either  offers  more,  or  does  not  offer  at  all  \  but  fo  foon  ~ 1 
as  another  feller  finds  his  account  in  accepting  the  price 
the  firft  had  refufed,  then  the  firft  enters  into  compe¬ 
tition,  providing  his  profits  will  admit  his  lowering  the 
firft  price  ;  and  thus  competition  takes  place  among  the 
fellers,  until  the  profits  upon  their  trade  prevent  pricey  - 
from  falling  lower. 

In  all  markets  this  competition  is  varying,  though 
infenfibly,  on  many  occafions  ;  but  in  others  the  vi¬ 
brations  are  very  perceptible.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
ftrongeft  on  the  fide  of  the  buyers  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  grows,  the  competition  between  the  fellers  di- 
minifhes.  When  the  competition  between  the  former 
has- railed  prices  to  a  certain  flandard,  it  comes  to  a 
flop  ;  then  the  competition  changes  fides,  and  takes 
place  among  the  fellers,  eager  to  profit  by  the  higheft 
price.  This  makes  prices  fall  ;  and  according  as  they 
fall,  the  competition  among  the  buyers  di  mi  nifties. 

They  ftill  wait  for  the  loweft  period.  At  laft  it  comes, 
and  then  perhaps  fome  new  circumftance,  by  giving 
the  balance  a  kick,  difappoints  their  hopes.  If  there¬ 
fore  it  ever  happens,  that  there  is  but  one  intereft  up¬ 
on  one  fide  of  the  contrafl,  as  in  the  example  in  the 
former  feflion,  where  we  fuppofed  the  fellers  united, 
you  perceive,  that  the  rife  of  the  price,  occafioned  by 
the  competition  of  the  buyers,  and  even  its  coming  to 
a  ftop,  could  not  poflibly  have  the  efftfl  of  producing 
any  competition  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  therefore,  if 
prices  come  afterwards  to  fink,  the  fall  muft  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  prudential  confiderations  of  adapting 
the  price  to  the  faculties  of  thofe  who,  from  the  height 
of  it,  had  withdrawn  their  demand. 

From  thefe  principles  of  competition,  the  foreftalling 
of  markets  is  made  a  crime,  becaufe  it  diminilhes  the 
competition  which  ought  to  take  place  between  dif¬ 
ferent  people,  who  have  the  fame  merchandife  to  of¬ 
fer  to  fale.  The  foreftaller  buys  all  up,  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  fell  with  more  profit,  as  he  has  by  that  means 
taken  other  competitors  out  of  his  way,  and  appears 
with  a  fingle  intereft  on  one  fide  of  the  contrafl,  in  the 
face  of  many  competitors  on  the  other.  This  perfon 
is  punifhed  by  the  ftate,  becaufe  he  has  prevented  the 
price  of  the  merchandife  from  becoming  juftly  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  real  value  ;  he  has  robbed  the  public  and 
enriched  himfelf  j  and  in  the  puniftiment  he  makes  re- 
ftitution.  Here  occur  two  queftions  to  be  refolved,  for 
the  fake  of  illuftration. 

Can  competition  among  buyers  poffibly  take  place, 
when  the  provifion  made  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
fupply  the  quantity  demanded  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
can  competition  take  place  among  the  fellers,  when 
the  quantity  demanded  exceeds  the  total  provifion  made 
for  it  ? 

We  think  it  may  in  both  cafes  ;  becaufe  in  the  one 
and  the  other,  there  is  a  competition  implied  on  one 
fide  of  the  contrafl,  and  the  very  nature  of  this  com¬ 
petition  prefuppofes  a  poffibilitv  of  its  coming  on  the 
other,  provided  feparate  interefts  be  found  upon  both 
fides.  But  to  be  more  particular  : 

I.  Experience  (hows,  that  however  juftly  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  demand  and  the  fupply  may  be 
determined  in  faft,  it  is  ftill  next  to  impc  ffiole  to  dif- 
cover  it  exadllv,  and  therefore  the  buyers  can  only  re¬ 
gulate  the  prices  they  offer,  by  what  they  may  reafon- 
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Principles,  ably  expeX  to  fell  for  gain.  The  fellers,  on  the  other 
1 -v— — J  hand,  can  only  regulate  the  prices  they  expect,  by  what 
the  merchandise  has  coll  them  when  brought  to  mar¬ 
ket.  We  have  already  ftioWn,  how,  under  fuch  cir- 
cum fiances,  the  feveral  interefls  of  individuals  affeX 
each  other,  and  make  the  balance  vibrate. 

1.  The  proportion  between  the  fupply  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  feldom  other  than  relative  among  merchants, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  buy  and  fell,  not  from  neeeflity, 
but  from  a  view  to  profit.  What  we  mean  by  relative 
is,  that  their  demand  is  great  or  j mall  according  to 
prices  }  there  may  be  a  great  demand  for  grain  at  35s. 
per  quarter,  and  no  demand  at  all  for  it  at  40s. ;  that 
is,  among  merchants1. 

It  is  effential  to  attend  to  the  fmallefl  circumflance 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  circutrtftance  we  mean, 
is  the  difference  we  find  in  the  effeX  of  competition, 
when  it  takes  place  purely  among  merchants  on  both 
Tides  of  the  contraX,  and  when  it  happens,  that  either 
the  confumers  mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant- 
buyers,  or  the  manufaXurers,  that  is,  the  furnifliers, 
mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant  fellers.  This 
combination  we  fhall  illuflrate  by  the  folution  of  ano¬ 
ther  quell  ion,  and  then  conclude  with  a  few  reflexions 
Upon  the  whole. 

Can  there  be  no  cafe  formed  where  the  competition 
upon  one  fide  may  fubfiit,  without  a  pofTibility  of  its 
taking  place  on  the  other,  although  there  fhould  be  fe- 
parate  interefls  upon  both  ? 

The  cafe  is  hardly  fuppofable  among  merchants,  who 
buy  and  fell  with  a  view  to  profit ;  but  it  is  abfolutely 
fuppofable,  and  that  is  all,  when  the  direX  confumers 
are  the  buyers  *,  when  the  circumflances  of  one  of  the 
parties  is  perfeXly  known  ;  and  when  the  competition 
is  fo  ilror.g  upon  one  fide,  as  to  prevent  a  poflibility  of 
its  becoming  double,  before  the  whole  provifion  is  fold 
off,  or  the  demand  fatisfied.  Let  us  have  recourfe  to 
examples. 

Grain  arriving  in  a  fmall  quantity,  at  a  port  where 
the  inhabitants  are  flarving,  producing  fo  great  a  com¬ 
petition  among  the  confumers  who  are  the  buyers, 
that  their  neeeflity  becomes  evident  ;  all  the  grain  is 
generally  bought  up  before  prices  can  rife  fo  high  as 
to  come  to  a  flop  j  becaufe  nothing  but  want  of  mo¬ 
ney,  that  is,  an  impoflibility  of  complying  with  the 
prices  demanded  by  the  merchants  can  reftrain  them  : 
but  if  you  fuppofe,  even  here,  that  prices  come  natu¬ 
rally  to  a  flop.}  or  that,  after  feme  time,  they  fall 
lower,  from  prudential  confiderations ;  then  there  is 
a  pofTibility  of  a  competition  taking  place  among  the 
fellers,  from  the  principles  above  deduced.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  flop  is  not  natural,  but  occafioned  by  the 
intetpofltion  of  the  magiflrate,  from  humanity,  or  the 
like,  there  will  be  no  competition,  becaufe  then  the 
principles  of  commerce  are  fufpended  ;  the  fellers  are 
rellrained  on  one  fide,  and  they  reflrain  the  buyers  on 
the  other.  Or  rather  indeed,  it  is  the  magiflrate,  or 
compaffion,  who  in  a  manner  fixes  the  price,  and  per¬ 
forms  the  office  of  both  buyer  and  feller.  . 

A  better  example  ftill  may  be  found,  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  among  fellers,  where  it  may  be  fo  ftrong  as  to 
render  a  commodity  in  a  manner  of  no  value  at  all,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  an  uncommon  and  unexpeXed  draught 
of  fifh,  in  a  place  of  fmall  confumption,  when  no  pre¬ 
parations  have  been  made  for  falting  them.  There 
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can  be  then  no  competition  among  the  buyers,  be-  Principles, 

caufe  the  market  cannot  laft,  and  they  find  themfelve.s  * - 

entirely  mailers,  to  give  what  price  they  pleafe,  be¬ 
ing  fere  the  fellers  muft  accept  of  it,  or  lofe  their  mer¬ 
chandife.  In  the  firft  example,  humanity  commonly 
flops  the  aXivity  of  the  principle  of  competition  ;  in 
the  other,  it  is  flopped  by  a  certain  degree  of  fair  deal¬ 
ing,  which  forbids  the  accepting  of  a  merchandife  for 
nothing. 

In  proportion  therefore  as  the  rifing  of  prices  can 
flop  demand,  or  the  finking  of  prices  can  increafe  it, 
in  the  fame  proportion  will  competition  prevent  either 
the  life  or  the  fall  from  being  carried  beyond  a  certain 
length  -7  and  if  fech  a  cafe  can  be  put,  where  the  rifing 
of  prices  cannot  flop  demand,  nor  the  lowering  of 
prices  augment  it,  in  feeh  cafes  double  competition  has 
no  effeX  ;  becaufe  thefe  circumflances  unite  the  moil 
feparate  interefls  of  buyers  and  fellers  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  contraX  \  and  when  upon  one  fide  there  is 
no  feparate  intereft,  there  can  then  be  no  competi¬ 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  various  degree  of  competition.  A  book  not 
worth  a  {hilling,  a  fifh  of  a  few  pounds  weight,  are 
often  fold  for  confiderable  ferns.  The  buyers  here  are 
not  merchants.  When  an  ambaffador  leaves  a  court  in 
a  hurry,  things  are  fold  for  lefs  than  the  half  of  their 
value  *,  he  is  no  merchant,  and  his  fituation  is  known. 

When,  at  a  public  market,  there  are  found  confumers, 
who  make  their  provifion,  or  manufaXurers,  who  dif- 
pofe  of  their  goods  for  prefent  febfiflence ;  the  mer¬ 
chants,  who  are  refpeXively  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  contraX  to  thefe,  profit  of  their  competition  5  and 
thofe  who  are  refpeXively  upon  the  fame  fide  with 
them,  {land  by  with  patience  until  they  have  finifhed 
their  bufinefs.  Then  matters  come  to  be  carried  011 
between  merchant  and  merchant,  and  then  profits  may 
tife  and  fell  in  the  proportion  of  quantity  to  demand  5 
that  is  to  fay,  if  the  provifion  is  lefs  than  the  demand, 
the  competition  among  the  demanders,  or  the  rife  of 
the  price,  will  be  in  the  compound  proportion  of  the 
falling  fliort  of  the  commodity,  and  of  the  profpeX  of 
felling  again  with  profit.  It  is  this  combination  which 
regulates  the  competition,  and  keeps  it  within  bounds* 

It  can  affeX  but  the  profits  upon  the  tranfaXion  ;  the 
intrinfic  value  of  the  commodity  Hands  immoveable  ; 
nothing  is  ever  fold  below  the  real  value  ;  nothing  is 
ever  bought  for  more  than  it  may  probably  bring. 

We  mean  in  general.  Whereas*  fo  foon  as  confumers 
and  'needy  manufaXurers  mingle  in  the  operation,  all 
proportion  is  loft.  The  competition  between  them"  is 
too  ftrong  for  the  merchants  \  the  balance  vibrates  by 
jerks.  In  fuch  markets  merchants  feldom  appear  *,  the 
principal  objeXs  there,  are  the  fruits  and  produXions 
of  the  earth,  and  articles  of  the  firft  neeeflity  for  life, 
not  manufeXures  ftriXly  fo  called.  A  poor  fellow 
often  fells  to  purchafe  bread  to  eat  ;  not  to  pay  what 
he  did  eat  while  he  was  employed  in  the  work  he  dif- 
pofes  of.  The  confumer  often  meafures  the  value  of 
what  he  is  about  to  purchafe,  by  the  weight  of  Lis 
purfe,  and  his  defire  to  confume. 

J  6.  Of  what  is  called  Expence ,  Profit ,  and  Lofs. 

The  term  expence ,  when  Amply  expreffed,  without 
any  particular  relation,  is  always  underflood  to  be  re¬ 
lative 
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principles-  lative  to  money.  This  kind  is  diftinguiffied  under  the 

w— y-— '  three  heads  of  private ,  public ,  and  national. 

1.  Private  expence  is  what  a  private  perfon,  or  pri¬ 
vate  fociety,  lays  out,  either  to  provide  articles  of  con- 
lumption,  or  fomething  more  permanent,  which  may 
he  conducive  to  their  eafe,  convenience,  or  advantage, 
Thus  we  fay,  a  large  domcjlic  expence ,  relative  to  one 
who  fpends  a  great  income.  We  fay,  a  merchant  has 
been  at  great  expence  for  magazines,  for  living,  for 
clerks,  8tc.  but  never  that  he  has  been  at  any  in  buy¬ 
ing  goods.  In  the  fame  way  a  manufadturer  may  ex- 
-pend  for  building,  machines,  horfes,  and  carriages,  but 
<never  for  the  matter  he  manufactures.  When  a  thing 
is  bought  in  order  to  be  fold  again,  the  fum  employ¬ 
ed  is  called  money  ‘advanced ;  when  it  is  bought  not 
to  be  fold,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  expended. 

2.  Public  expence  is  the  employment  of  that  money 
which  has  been  contributed  by  individuals  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fervice of  the  date.  The  contribution,  or  the  gather¬ 
ing  it  together,  reprefents  the  effedts  of  many  articles 
of  private  expence  ;  the  laying  it  out  when  colledted  is 
public  expence. 

3.  National  expence  is  what  is  expended  out  of  the 
country,  this  is  what  diminiffies  national  wealth.  The 
principal  diftindtion  to  be  here  attended  to  is  between 
public  expence,  or  the  laying  out  of  public  money,  and 
national  expence,  which  is  the  alienating  the  nation’s 
wealth  in  favour  of  ftrangers.  Thus  the  greateft  pub¬ 
lic  expence  imaginable  may  be  no  national  expence  ; 
becaufe  the  money  may  remain  at  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fmalleft  public,  or  even  private  expence, 
may  be  a  national  expence  ;  becaufe  the  money  may 
go  abroad. 

Profit  and  lofis  is  divided  into  pofitive ,  relative ,  and 
compound.  Pofitive  profit  implies  no  lofs  to  any  body  ; 
it  refults  from  an  augmentation  of  labour,  induftry,  or 
ingenuity,  and  has  the  effedl  of  fwelling  or  augment¬ 
ing  the  public  good. 

Pofitive  lofs  implies  no  profit  to  any  body  ;  it  is  what 
refults  from  the  ceflation  of  the  former,  or  of  the  effedts 
refulting  from  it,  and  may  be  faid  to  diminilh  the  pub¬ 
lic  good. 

Relative  profit  is  what  implies  a  lofs  to  fomebody  ;  it 
marks  a  vibration  of  the  balance  of  wealth  between  par¬ 
ties,  but  implies  no  addition  to  the  general  flock. 

Relative  lofis  is  what,  on  the  contrary,  implies  a  pro¬ 
fit  to  fomebody;  it  alfo  marks  a  vibration  of  the  ba¬ 
lance,  but  takes  nothing  from  the  general  flock. 

The  compound  is  eafily  underflood  ;  it  is  that  fpecies 
of  profit  and  lofs  which  is  partly  relative  and  partly  po- 
iitive. 

f  7-  The  general  conferences  refulting  to  a  trading 
Nation ,  upou  the  opening  of  an  aBive  foreign  Com¬ 
merce. 

A  nation  which  remains  paflive  in  her  commerce 
is  at  the  mercy  of  thofe  who  are  adlive,  and  muft  be 
greatly  favoured  indeed  by  natural  advantages,  or  by 
u  conftant  flux  of  gold  and  filver  from  her  mines,  to 
be  able  to  fupport  a  correfpondence  not  entirely  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  augmentation  of  her  wealth. 

When  we  look  upon  the  wide  field  which  here  opens 
to  our  view,  we  are  perplexed  with  too  great  a  variety 
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of  objedts.  In  one  part,  we  fee  a  decent  and  eomely  Principle*, 
beginning  of  induflry  ;  wealth  flowing  gently  in  to  re- ' — “-v  ' 
compenfe  ingenuity ;  numbers  both  augmenting,  and 
every  one  becoming  daily  more  ufeful  to  another;  agri¬ 
culture  proportionally  extending  itfelf ;  no  violent  re¬ 
volution  ;  no  exorbitant  profits  ;  no  infolence  among 
the  rich  ;  no  exceflive  mifery  among  the  poor  ;  multi¬ 
tudes  employed  in  producing  ;  great  economy  upon 
confumption  ;  and  all  the  inftruments  of  luxury,  daily 
produced  by  the  hands  of  the  diligent,  going  out  of 
the  country  for  the  fervice  of  ftrangers  ;  not  remaining 
at  home  for  the  gratification  of  fenfuality.  At  lalt 
the  augmentations  come  infenfibly  to  a  flop.  Then 
thefe  rivers  of  wealth,  which  were  in  brifk  circulation 
through  the  whole  world,  and  which  returned  to  this 
trading  nation  as  blood  returns  to  the  heart,  only  to 
be  thrown  out  again  by  new  pulfations,  begin  to  be 
obftrudted  in  their  courfe  ;  and  flowing  abroad  more 
flowly  than  before,  come  to  form  ftagnations  at  home. 

Thefe,  impatient  of  reftraint,  foon  burft  out  into  do- 
meftic  circulation.  Upon  this  cities  fwell  in  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  buildings  ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  adorned 
with  palaces,  and  becomes  covered  with  groves ;  luxu¬ 
ry  ffiines  triumphant  in  every  part ;  inequality  becomes 
more  ftriking  to  the  eye  ;  and  want  and  mifery  appear 
more  deformed  from  the  contraft  ;  even  fortune  grows 
more  whimfical  in  her  inconftancy  ;  the  beggar  of  the 
other  day  now  rides  in  his  coach  ;  and  he  who  was 
burn  in  a  bed  of  ftate,  is  feen  to  die  in  a  gaol,  or  in  an 
hlms-houfe,  Such  are  the  effects  of  great  domeftic  cir¬ 
culations. 

The  ftatefman  looks  about  with  amazement ;  he 
who  was  wont  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  firft  man  in 
the  fociety  in  every  refpedt,  perceives  himfelf,  per¬ 
haps,  eclipfed  by  the  luftre  of  private  wealth,  which 
avoids  his  grafp  when  he  attempts  to  feize  it.  This 
makes  his  government  more  complex  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  carried  on ;  he  muft  now  avail  himftlf  of 
art  and  addrefs,  as  well  as  of  power  and  force.  By 
the  help  of  cajoling  and  intrigues  he  gets  a  little  into 
debt  ;  this  lays  a  foundation  for  public  credit,  which 
growing  by  degrees,  and  in  its  progrefs  afluming  many 
new  forms,  becomes,  from  the  moft  tender  begin* 
nings,  a  moft  formidable  monfter,  ftriking  terror  into 
thofe  who  cheriffied  it  in  its  infancy.  Upon  this,  as 
upon  a  triumphant  war-horfe,  the  ftatefman  gets  a- 
ftride  ;  he  then  appears  formidable  anew  ;  his  head 
turns  giddy  ;  he  is  choked  with  the  dull  he  has  raif- 
ed  ;  and  at  the  moment  he  is  ready  to  fall,  to  his  ut¬ 
ter  aftonifliment  and  furprife,  he  finds  a  ftrong  mo¬ 
nied  intereft  of  his  own  creating,  which,  inftead  of 
fvvallowing  him  up,  as  he  apprehended,  flies  to  his 
fupport.  Through  this  he  gets  the  better  of  all  oppo- 
fition,  he  eftablilhes  taxes,  multiplies  them,  mortgages 
his  fund  of  fubfiftence  ;  either  becomes  a  bankrupt, 
and  riles  again  from  his  allies  ;  or  if  he  be  lefs  auda¬ 
cious,  he  Hands  trembling  and  tottering  for  a  while  on 
the  brink  of  the  political  precipice.  From  the  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  perilous  lituations,  he  begins  to  difeover 
an  endlefs  path,  which  after  a  multitude  of  windings 
ftill  returns  into  itfelf,  and  continues  an  equal  Courfe 
through  this  vaft  labyrinth. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  leave  oflf  rhapfody,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  reafoning  and  cool  inquiry,  concerning  the 
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Principle',  more  immediate  and  more  general  effects  and  revolu¬ 
tions  produced  by  the  opening  of  a  foreign  trade  in  a 
nation  of  indudry. 

The  fird  and  mod  fenfible  alteration  will  be  an  in- 
creafe  of  demand  for  manufacturers,  becaufe  by  Ap¬ 
plying  the  wants  of  ftrangers,  the  number  of  conta¬ 
iners  will  now  be  confiderably  augmented.  What 
again  will  follow  upon  this,  mud  depend  upon  circum- 
dances. 

If  this  revolution  in  the  date  of  demand  taould 
prove  too  violent,  the  confequence  of  it  will  be  to  raife 
demand  3  if  it  taould  prove  gradual,  it  will  increafe  it. 
This  didinCtion  is  well  underdood,  and  the  confequence 
appears  juft  3  for,  if  the  tapply  do  not  increafe  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  demand,  a  competition  will  entae  among 
the  demanders  3  which  is  the  common  effeCl  of  tach 
tadden  revolutions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gentle 
increafe  of  demand  fliould  be  accompanied  with  a  pro¬ 
portional  tapply,  the  whole  indudrious  fociety  will 
grow  in  vigour,  and  in  wholefome  dature,  without 
being  fenfible  of  any  great  advantage  or  inconveniency  3 
the  change  of  their  circumftances  will  even  be  imper¬ 
ceptible. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  violent  revolution  will, 
in  this  example,  be  flattering  to  tame  and  difagreeable 
to  others.  Wealth  will  be  found  daily  to  augment, 
from  the  rifing  of  prices,  in  many  branches  of  indudry. 
This  will  encourage  the  indudrious  claffes,  and  the 
idle  containers  at  home  will  complain.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  dwelt  abundantly  long  upon  the  effect  retailing 
from  this  to  the  lower  clades  of  the  people,  in  providing 
them  with  a  certain  means  of  tabfidence.  Let  us  now 
examine  in  what  refpecl  even  the  higher  clades  will  be 
made  likewife  to  feel  the  good  effeCls  of  this  general 
change,  although  at  fird  they  may  differ  a  temporary 
inconvenience  from  it. 

Farmers,  as  has  been  obferved,  will  have  a  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  fervants,  who,  indead  of  labouring 
the  ground,  will  choofe  to  turn  themfelves  to  manufac¬ 
tures.  This  we  have  conddered  in  the  light  of  purging 
the  lands  of  taperduous  mouths  3  but  every  confequence 
in  this  great  chain  of  politics  draws  other  confequences 
after  it 3  and  as  they  follow  one  another,  things  put  on 
different  faces,  which  affeCl  clades  differently.  The 
purging  of  the  land  is  but  one  of  the  fird  3  here  follows 
another. 

The  defertion  of  the  hands  employed  in  a  trifling 
agriculture  will  at  fird,  no  doubt,  embarrafs  the  farm¬ 
ers  3  but  in  a  little  time  every  thing  becomes  balanced 
in  a  trading  nation,  becaufe  here  every  indudrious  man 
mud  advance  in  profperity,  in  fpite  of  all  general  com¬ 
binations  of  circumdances. 

In  the  cafe  before  us,  the  relative  profits  upon  farm¬ 
ing  mud  foon  become  greater  than  formerly,  becaufe 
of  this  additional  expencc  which  mud  affeft  the  whole 
clafs  of  farmers  3  confequently,  this  additional  expence, 
indead  of  turning  out  to  be  a  lofs  to  either  landlord 
or  farmer,  will,  after  tame  little  time,  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  both,  becaufe  the  produce  of  the  ground, 
being  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  every  body,  mud  in 
every  article  increafe  in  its  value.  Thus,  in  a  fhort 
time,  accounts  will  be  nearly  balanced  on  all  hands  3 
that  is  to  fay,  the  fame  proportion  of  wealth  will, 
cceteris  paribus ,  continue  the  fame  among  the  induf- 
trious.  We  fay  among  the  indudrious)  for  thofe 
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who  are  either  idle,  or  even  negligent,  will  be  great  Principles 
lofers. 

A  proprietor  of  land,  inattentive  to  the  caufes  of  his 
farmer’s  additional  expence,  may  very  imprudently 
fuffer  his  rents  to  fall,  indead  of  affiding  him  on  a  pro¬ 
per  occafion,  in  order  to  make  them  afterwards  rife  the 
higher. 

Thofe  who  live  upon  a  determined  income  in  money, 
and  who  are  no  wife  employed  in  traffic,  nor  in  any 
fcheme  of  indudry,  will,  by  the  augmentation  of  prices, 
be  found  in  worfe  circumdances  than  before. 

In  a  trading  nation  every  man  mud  turn  his  talents 
to  account,  or  he  will  undoubtedly  be  left  behind  in 
this  univerfal  emulation,  in  which  the  mod  induftrious, 
the  mod  ingenious,  and  the  mod  frugal,  will  condantly 
carry  off  the  prize. 

This  confideration  ought  to  be  a  fpur  to  every 
man.  The  riched  men  in  a  trading  nation  have  no 
fecurity  againd  poverty  3  we  mean  proportional  po¬ 
verty  3  for  though  they  diminilh  nothing  of  their  in¬ 
come,  yet,  by  not  increafing  it  in  proportion  to  others, 
they  lofe  their  rank  in  wealth,  and  from  the  fird  clafs 
in  which  they  dood  they  will  Aide  infenfibly  down  to 
a  lower. 

There  is  one  confequence  of  an  additional  beneficial 
trade,  which  raifes  demand  and  increafes  wealth  3  but 
if  we  fuppofe  no  proportional  augmentation  of  tapply, 
it  will  prove  at  bed  but  an  airy  dream  which  lads  for 
a  moment.3  and  when  the  gilded  feene  is  paffed  away, 
numberlefs  are  the  inconveniences  which  are  feen  to 
follow. 

We  taall  now  point  out  the  natural  confequences  of 
this  augmentation  of  wealth  drawn  from  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  when  the  datefman  remains  inattentive  to  increafe 
the  tapply  both  of  food  and  manufadlures,  in  proportion 
to  the  augmentation  of  mouths,  and  of  the  demand  for 
the  produce  of  indudry. 

In  tach  a  fituation  profits  will  daily  fweil,  and  every 
fcheme  for  reducing  them  within  the  bounds  of  mode-  • 
ration,  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  hurtful  and  unpopular 
meatare  :  be  it  fo  3  but  let  us  examine  the  confequen¬ 
ces. 

We  have  faid,  that  the  rife  of  demand  for  manufac¬ 
tures  naturally  increafes  the  value  of  work  :  now  we 
mud  add,  that  under  tach  circumdances,  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  riches  in  a  country,  either  not  capable  of  im¬ 
provement  as  to  the  foil,  or  where  precautions  have  not 
been  taken  for  facilitating  a  multiplication  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  by  the  importation  of  tabfidence,  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  mod  calamitous  confequences. 

On  one  fide,  this  wealth  will  effe&ually  diminita 
the  mafs  of  the  food  before  produced  5  and  on  the 
other,  will  increafe  the  number  of  ufelefs  contamers. 

The  fird  of  thefe  circumdances  will  raife  the  demand 
for  food  ;  and  the  fecond  will  diminita  the  number 
of  ufeful  free  hands,  and  confequently  raife  the  price 
of  manufa&ures  :  here  are  taortly  the  outlines  of  this 
prog  refs. 

The  more  rich  and  luxurious  a  people  are,  the  more 
delicate  they  become  in  their  manner  of  living  3  if 
they  fed  on  bread  formerly,  they  will  now  feed  on 
meat  3  if  they  fed  on  meat,  they  will  now  feed  on 
fowl.  The  fame  ground  which  feeds  a  hundred  with 
bread,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  animal-food, 
will  not  maintain  an  equal  number  of  delicate  livers. 

Food 
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Principles.  Food  muft  then  become  more  fcarce  ;  demand  for  it 

u— y— '  rifes  5  the  rich  are  alvtays  the  ftrongeft  in  the  market  *, 
they  confame  the  food,  and  the  poor  are  forced  to 
{tarve.  Here  the  wide  door  to  modern  diftrefs  opens  ; 
to  wit,  a  hurtful  competition  for  fubfiftence.  Farther, 
when  a  people  become  rich,  they  think  lefs  of  economy  j 
a  number  of  ufelefs  fervants  are  hired,  to  become  an 
additional  dead  weight  on  confumption  ;  and  when  their 
ftarving  countrymen  cannot  fupply  the  extravagance 
of  the  rich  fo  cheaply  as  other  nations,  they  either  im¬ 
port  inftruments  of  foreign  luxury,  or  feek  to  enjoy 
them  out  of  their  own  country,  and  thereby  make  re- 
ftitution  of  their  gains. 

Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  that  if,  before  things 
come  to  this  pafs,  additional  fubfiftence  be  not  provided 
by  one  method  or  other,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
muft  diminifti  *,  although  riches  may  daily  increafe  by 
a  balance  of  additional  matter  fuppofed  to  be  brought 
into  the  country  in  confequence  of  the  hitherto  bene¬ 
ficial  foreign  trade  ?  This  is  not  all.  We  fay  further, 
that  the  beneficial  trade  will  laft  for  a  time  only.  For 
the  infallible  confequences  of  the  rife  of  prices  at  home 
will  be,  that  thofe  nations  which  at  firft  confumed  your 
manufactures,  perceiving  the  gradual  increafe  of  their 
price,  will  begin  to  work  for  themfelves  *,  or  finding 
out  your  rivals  who  can  fupply  them  cheaper,  will 
open  their  doors  to  them.  Thefe  again,  perceiving 
the  great  advantages  gained  by  your  traders,  will  be¬ 
gin  to  fupply  the  market  $  and  fince  every  thing  muft 
be  cheaper  in  countries  where  we  do  not  fup pofe  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  circumftances  mentioned  above, 
thefe  nations  will  fupplant  you,  and  be  enriched  in  their 
turn. 

Here  comes  a  new  revolution.  Trade  is  at  a  ftand  : 
what  then  becomes  of  all  the  hands  which  were  for¬ 
merly  employed  in  fupplying  the  foreign  demands  ? 

Were  revolutions  fo  fudden  as  we  are  obliged  to  re¬ 
present  them,  all  would  go  to  wreck  ;  in  proportion  as 
they  happen  by  quicker  or  flower  degrees,  the  incon¬ 
veniences  are  greater  or  fmaller. 

Prices,  we  have  faid,  are  made  to  rife  by  compe¬ 
tition.  If  the  competition  of  the  ftrangers  was  what 
raifed  them,  the  diftrefs  upon  the  manufacturers  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  fuddennefs  of  their  deferting 
the  market.  If  the  competition  was  divided  between 
the  ftrangers  and  the  home-confumers,  the  inconve¬ 
niences  which  enfue  will  be  lefs  *,  becaufe  the  defer- 
tion  of  the  ftrangers  will  be  in  forne  meafure  made  up 
by  an  increafe  of  home-confumption  which  will  follow 
upon  the  fall  of  prices.  And  if,  in  the  third  cafe,  the 
natives  have  been  fo  imprudent,  as  not  only  to  fup- 
port  a  competition  with  the  ftrangers,  and  thereby 
difguft  them  from  coming  any  more  to  market,  but 
even  to  continue  the  competition  between  themfelves, 
the  whole  lofs  fuftained  by  the  revolutien  will  be  na¬ 
tional.  Wealth  will  ceafe  to  augment  $  but  the  incon¬ 
veniences,  in  place  of  being  felt  by  the  manufacturers, 
will  only  affeCl  the  ftate  ;  thefe  will  continue  in  afflu¬ 
ence,  extolling  the  generofity  of  their  countrymen,  and 
defpifing  the  poverty  of  the  ftrangers  who  had  enrich¬ 
ed  them. 

Domeftic  luxury  will  here  prove  an  expedient  for 
preferving  from  ruin  the  induftrious  part  of  a  people, 
who  in  fubfifting  themfelves  had  enriched  their  country. 
No  change  will  follow  in  their  condition  ;  they  will  go 
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on  with  a  painful  affiduity  to  labour  5  and  if  the  confe-  Principles, 
quences  of  it  become  now  hurtful  to  one  part  of  the 
ftate,  they  muft  at  lead  be  allowed  to  be  eflentially 
neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  another. 

But  that  luxury  is  no  neceflary  concomitant  of  fo¬ 
reign  trade,  in  a  nation  where  the  true  principles  of  it 
are  underftood,  will  appear  very  plain,  from  a  contrail 
we  are  now  going  to  point  out,  in  the  example  of  a 
modern  ftate,  renowned  for  its  commerce  and  frugality. 

The  country  is  Holland. 

A  fet  of  induftrious  and  frugal  people  were  aflfem- 
bled  in  a  country  by  nature  fubjeCl  to  many  inconve¬ 
niences,  the  removing  of  which  neceflarily  employed 
abundance  of  hands.  l'heir  fituation  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent,  the  power  of  their  former  mafters,  and  the  am¬ 
bition  of  their  neighbours,  obliged  them  to  keep  great 
bodies  of  troops.  Thefe  two  articles  added  to  the 
numbers  of  the  community,  without  either  enriching 
the  ftate  by  their  labour  exported,  or  producing  food 
for  themfelves  or  countrymen. 

The  fcheme  of  a  commonwealth  was  calculated  to 
draw  together  the  induftrious  j  but  it  has  been  ftill 
more  ufeful  in  fubfifting  them:  the  republican!  form 
of  government  being  there  greatly  fubdivided,  veils 
authority  fufficient  in  every  part  of  it,  to  make  fui table 
provifion  for  their  own  fubfiftence*,  and  the  tie  which 
unites  them,  regards  only  matters  of  public  concern. 

Had  the  whole  been  governed  by  one  fovercign,  or  by 
one  council,  this  important  matter  never  could  have 
been  eflfedled. 

It  would  be  impofflble  for  the  moil  able  minifter* 
that  ever  lived,  to  provide  nouriihment  for  a  country 
fo  extended  as  France,  or  even  as  England,  fuppofing 
thefe  as  fully  peopled  as  Holland  is  ;  even  although 
it  fhould  be  admitted  that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  food 
might  be  found  in  other  countries  for  their  fubfiftence. 

The  enterprife  would  be  too  great,  abufes  would  mul¬ 
tiply  \  the  confequence  would  be,  that  the  inhabitants 
would  die  for  want.  But  in  Holland,  the  cafe  is  dif¬ 
ferent  :  every  little  town  takes  care  of  its  own  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  this  care  being  the  objedl  of  application 
and  profit  to  fo  many  perfons,  is  accomplished  with 
fuccefs. 

When  once  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  that  food  muft  of  neceffity  be  got  from  abroad  in 
order  to  feed  the  inhabitants  at  home,  the  corn-trade 
becomes  confiderable,  and  at  the  fame  time  certain,  re¬ 
gular,  and  permanent.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Holland ; 
as  the  inhabitants  were  induftrious,  the  neceflary  con¬ 
fequence  has  been,  a  very  extraordinary  multiplica¬ 
tion  *,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  an  abundance  of 
grain,  that,  inftead  of  being  in  want  themfelves,  they 
often  fupply  their  neighbours.  There  are  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  England’s  being  fupplied  with  grain  from 
thence  *,  and,  which  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  from 
the  re-exportation  of  the  very  produce  of  its  own  fruit¬ 
ful  foil. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  only  way  to  fup¬ 
port  induftry,  is  to  provide  a  fupply  of  fubfiftence, 
conftantly  proportional  to  the  demand  that  may  be 
made  for  it.  This  is  a  precaution  indifpenfably  ne¬ 
ceflary  for  preventing  hurtful  competition.  This  is 
the  particular  care  of  the  Dutch  :  fo  long  as  it  can  be 
effectual,  their  ftate  can  fear  no  decline  *,  but  when¬ 
ever  they  come  to  be  diftrefled  in  the  markets,  upon 
S  f  2  which 
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Principles,  which  they  depend  for  fubfiftence,  they  will  fink  into 
'  ruin.  It  is  by  mere  dint  of  frugality,  cheap  and  par- 
fimonious  living,  that  the  navigation  of  this  induftri- 
ous  people  is  fupported.  Conftant  employment,  and 
an  accumulation  of  almoft  imperceptible  gains,  fill 
their  coffers  with  wealth,  in  fpite  of  the  large  outgo¬ 
ings,  to  which  their  own  proper  nourifhment  yearly 
forces  them.  The  large  profits  upon  induftry  in  other 
countries,  which  are  no  proof  of  generofity,  but  a  fa¬ 
tal  effect  of  a.  fqanty  fubfiftence,  is  far  from  dazzling 
their  eyes.  They  feldom  are  found  in  the  lift  of 
competitors  at  any  foreign  port ;  if  they  have  their 
cargo  to  difpofe  of,  they  wait  with  pleafure  in  their 
own  veffels,  confirming  their  own  provifions,  and  at 
laft  accept  of  what  others  have  left.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  many  other  circumftances  concur  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch,  befides  the  article  of  fubfiftence.  Without  dis¬ 
puting  this  matter,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  a  com¬ 
putation  be  made  of  the  hands  employed  in  providing 
fubfiftence,  and  of  thofe  who  are  feverally  taken  up 
in  fupplying  every  other  want,  their  numbers  will  be 
found  nearly  to  balance  one  another  in  the  moft  luxu¬ 
rious  countries.  From  this  we  may  conclude,  that. 


the  article  of  food,  among  the  lower  claffes,  muft  bear  prjnc- f 
a  very  high  proportion  to  all  the  other  articles  of  their  1 
confumption  ;  and  therefore  a  diminution  upon  the 
price  of  fubfiftence,  muft  be  of  infinite  confequence  to 
manufacturers  who  are  obliged  to  buy  it.  From  this  * 
confideration,  let  us  judge  of  the  confequence  of  fuch 
augmentations  upon  the  price  of  grain  as  are  familiar 
to  us  ;  30  or  40  per  cent,  feems  nothing.  Now  this 
augmentation  operates  upon  two-thirds,  at  leaft,  of  the 
whole  expence  of  a  labouring  man  :  let  any  one  who 
lives  in  tolerable  affluence  make  the  application  of  this 
to  himfelf,  and  examine  how  he  would  manage  his 
affairs,  if,  by  accidents  of  rains  or  winds,  his.  expences 
were  to  rife  30  per  cent,  without  a  poflibility  of  re- 
ft raining  them  ;  for  this  is  unfortunately  the  cafe  with, 
all  the  lower  claffes.  From  whence  it  may  be  con-, 
eluded,  that  the  keeping  food  cheap,  and  ftill  more  the 
preferving  it  at  all  times  at  an  equal  ftandard,  is  the 
fountain  of  the  wealth  of  Holland  ;  and  that  any  hurt¬ 
ful  competition  in  this  article  muft  beget  a  diforder 
which  will  affeCl  the  whole  of  the  manufacturers  of  a, 
ftate. 
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Cemmercy  COMMERCY,  a  handfome  town  of  France  in  the 
J)  :  duchy  of  Bar,  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  and  a 
C’ommina-  magnificent  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Meufe,  in 
E.  Long.  5.  24.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

- COMMERSONIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

COMMINATION,  an  office  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  appointed  to  be  read  on  Afh 
Wednefday,  or  the  firft  day  of  Lent.  It  is  fubftitu- 
ted  in  the  room  of  that  godly  difeipline  in  the  primitive 
church ,  by  which  (as  the  introdu&ion  to  the  office 
expreffes  it),  “  fuch  perfons,  as  flood  convicted  of  no¬ 
torious  fins,  were  put  to  open  penance,  and  punifhed 
in  this  world,  that  their  fouls  might  be  faved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  others,  admonifhed  by 
their  example,  might  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend.” 
This  difeipline,  in  after  ages,  degenerated,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  into  a  formal  confeflion  of  fins  upon 
Afh  Wednefday,  and  the  empty  ceremony  of  fprink- 
ling  afhes  upon  the  heads  of  the  people.  Our  reform¬ 
ers  wifely  rejected  this  ceremony,  as  mere  fhadow 
and  fhow  ;  and  fubftituted  this  office  in  its  room,  which 
is  A  denunciation  of  God's  anger  and  judgment  againjl 
fnners ,  that  the  people  being  apprifed  of  God’s  wrath 
and  indignation  againft  fin,  may  not,  through  want  of 
difeipline  in  the  church,  be  encouraged  to  follow  and 
purfue  them  ;  but  rather  be  moved  to  fupply  that  dif¬ 
eipline  to  themfelves,  and  fo  as  to  avoid  being  judged 
and  condemned  at  the  tribunal  of  God* 

COMMINATORY,  an  appellation  given  to  what¬ 
ever  threatens  punifhment,  or  fome  penalty.  Thus, 
in  France,  when  an  exile  is  enjoined  not  to  return  un¬ 
der  pain  of  death,  it  is  deemed  a  comminatory  penalty  ; 
finee,  if  he  do  return,  it  is  not  ftri&ly  executed  : 
but  a  fecond  injunction  is  laid  on  him,  which  is  more 
'  2 


than  comminatory,  and,  from  the  day  of  the  date  there-  Commins. 
of,  imports  death  without  remedy.  tory 

GOMMINGES,  a  province  of  France,  45  miles  in  II  , 
length,  and  1 5  in  breadth  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Gafcony,  on  the  fouth  by  Catalonia,  on  the  eaft  by  ■  a^y.‘ ,  . 

Coufferans,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bigorre.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  trade  confifts  in  cattle,  mules,  and  corn,  St  Ber¬ 
trand  is  the  capital  town. 

COMMINUTION,  denotes  the  breaking,  or  rather 
grinding,  a  body  to  very  fmall  particles. 

COMMIRE,  John,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Amboife  in  1625,  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the 
.Jefuits,  and  taught  polite  literature  and  divinity.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1702.  We  have  a  volume  of  his 
Latin  Poems,  and  a  colleflion  of  his  pofthumous 
works.  His  odes  and  fables  are  more  particularly  ad¬ 
mired. 

COMMISSARY,  in  the  ecclefiafiical  law,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  bifliop,  who  exercifes  fpiritual  jurifdiCtion  in 
places  of  a  diocefe  fo  far  from  the  epifcopal  fee,  that 
the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bifhop’s 
principal  confiftory  court,  without  giving  them  too 
much  inconveniency. 

COMMISSAR  T- Court ,  in  Scotland,  a  court  originally 
conftituted  by  the  bifbops  for  executing  in  their  name 
an  ufurped  jurifdhtion  ;  and  was  anciently  called  the 
bijhop's  court ,  curia  C hr ijliar.it atisY  or  conjijlorial  court * 

This  court  was  modelled  by  Queen  Mary  at  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  continues  to  this  day. 

Commissary,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  of  different 
forts. 

COMMISS ART-General  of  the  Mujlers,  an  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  mufter  the  army,  as  often  as  the  general 
thinks  proper,,  in  order  to  know  the  ftrength  of  each 
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Commif-  regiment  and  company,  to  receive  and  mfpeft  the 
Cary,  mufter-rolls,  and  to  keep  an  exa&  date  of  the  drength 
Commif-  0f  the  army. 

fion-  COMMISSAR  T  of  Horfes,  an  officer  in  the  artillery 
appointed  to  have  the  infpe&ion  of  the  artillery-horfes, 
to  fee  them  muttered,  and  to  fend  fuch  orders  as  he 
receives  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  artillery 
by  fome  of  the  conductors  of  horfes,  of  which  he  has 
a  certain  number  for  his  affidants. 

COMMISSARY  of  Provifons^  an  officer  who  has  the 
charge  of  furniffiing  the  army  with  provisions. 

COMMISSARY  of  Stores ,  an  officer  in  the  artillery 
who  has  the  charge  of  all  the  (tores,  for  which  he  is 
accountable  to  the  office  of  ordnance. 

COMMISSION,  in  common  law,  the  warrant  or 
letters  patent,  which  all  perfons  exercifing  jurifdi&ion 
have  to  empower  them  to  hear  or  determine  any  caufe 
or  fuit  \  as  the  commiffion  of  the  judges,  &c.. 

COMMISSION  of  Bankruptcy,  is  the  commiffion  that 
iflues  from  the  lord  chancellor  on  a  perfon’s  becom¬ 
ing  a  bankrupt  within  any  of  the  datutes,  directed 
to  certain  commiffioners  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  to  fecure  the  bankrupt’s  lands  and  effe&s  for  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  his  creditors.  See  the  article  BANK¬ 
RUPT. 

The  proceedings  on  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy 
may  be  divided,  1.  Into  thofe  which  affeft  the  bank¬ 
rupt  hirafelf.  2.  Into  thofe  which  affeft  his  property. 
MackH  1.  As  to  thofe  of  the  former  kind,  there  mud,  in 
Comment,  the  firfl  place,  be  a  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor  by 
one  creditor  to  the  amount  of  100I.  or  by  two  to 
the  amount  of  ijol.  or  by  three  or  more  to  the 
amount  of  200I.  *,  upon  which  he  grants  a  commiffion 
to  fuch  difcreet  perfons  as  to  him  {hall  feem  good,  who 
are  then  dyled  commiffioners  of  bankrupt,  ihe  pe¬ 
titioners,  to  prevent  malicious  applications,  mud  be 
bound  in  a  fecurity  of  200I.  to  make  the  party 
amends,  in  cafe  they  do  not  prove  him  a  bankrupt. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  receive  any  money  or 
effe&s  from  the  bankrupt,  as  a  recompenfe  for  fuing 
out  the  commiffion,  fo  as  to  receive  more  than  their 
rateable  dividends  of  the  bankrupt’s  edate,  they  forfeit 
not  only  what  they  (hall  have  fo  received,  but  their 
whole  debt.  When  the  commiffion  is  awarded  and  if* 
fued,  the  commiffioners  are  to  meet  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence,  and  to  take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of 
their  commiffion,  and  to  be  allowed  a  fum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  20s.  per  diem  each,  at  every  fitting.  And  no  com¬ 
miffion  of  bankruptcy  (hall  abate  or  be  void  on  any 
demife-on  the  crown. 

When  the  commiffioners  have  received  their  com¬ 
miffion,  they  are  flrft  to  receive  proof  of  the  per- 
fon’s  being  a  trader,  and  having  committed  fome  a£t  of 
bankruptcy  ;  and  then  to  declare  him  bankrupt,  if  pro¬ 
ved  fo  ;  and  to  give  notice  thereof  in  the  gazette,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  appoint  three  meetings.  At  one 
of  thefe  meetings  an  eleftion  mud  be  made  of  af- 
lignees,  or  perfons  to  whom  the  bankrupt’s  edate  diall 
be  affigned,  and  in  whom  it  fhall  be  veded  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  creditors  5  which  affignees  are  chofen  by 
the  major  part,  in  value,  of  the  creditors  who  fhall 
then  have  proved  their  debts ;  but  may  be  originally 
appointed  by  the  commiffioners,  and  afterwards  ap¬ 
proved  or  reje£ted  by  the  creditors  \  but  no  creditors 
ffiall  be  admitted  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  affignees, 


whofe  debt  on  the  balance  of  accounts,  does  not  Commifi. 
amount  to  iol.  And  at  the  third  meeting  at  farthed,  fio«« 
which  mud  be  on  the  42d  day  after  the  advertife-  1  v  1 
ment  in  the  gazette,  the  bankrupt,  upon  notice  alfo 
perfonally  ferved  upon  him,  or  left  at  his  ufual  place 
of  abode,  mud  furrender  himfelf  perfonally  to  the 
commiffioners,  and  mud  henceforth  in  all  refpe&s 
conform  to  the  dire&ions  of  the  datutes  of  bankrupt¬ 
cy  ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  (hall  be  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  fhall  differ  death,  and 
his  goods  and  edate  diall  be  divided  among  his  cre¬ 
ditors. 

In  cafe  the  bankrupt  abfeonds,  or  i3  likely  to  run 
away  between  the  time  of  the  commiffion  iffued  and 
the  lad  day  of  furrender,  he  may,  by  warrant  from  any 
judge  or  judice  of  the  peace,  be  apprehended  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  county  gaol,  in  order  to  be  forthcoming 
to  the  commiffioners,  who  are  alfo  empowered  im¬ 
mediately  to  grant  a  warrant  for  feizing  hi3  goods 
and  papers. 

When  the  bankrupt  appears,  the  commiffioners  are 
to  examine  him  touching  all  matters  relating  to  his 
trade  and  effects.  They  may  alfo  fummon  before  them^ 
and  examine,  the  bankrupt’s  wife,  and  any  other  per- 
fon  whatfoever,  as  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  bank¬ 
rupt’s  affairs  :  And  in  cafe  any  of  them  diall  refufe  to 
anfwer,  or  (hall  not  anfwer  fully,  to  any  lawful  quedion, 
or  (hall  refufe  to  fubferibe  fuch  their  examination,  the 
commiffioners  may  commit  them  to  prifon  without  bail, 
till  they  make  and  fign  a  full  anfwer ;  the  commiffion¬ 
ers  fpecifying  in  their  warrant  of  commitment  the  quef- 
tion  fo  refuted  to  be  anfwered.  And  any  gaoler,  per¬ 
mitting  fuch  perfon  to  efcape  or  go  out  of  prifon,  fhall 
forfeit  500I.  to  the  creditors. 

The  bankrupt,  upon  this  examination,  is  bound,  up¬ 
on  pain  of  death,  to  make  a  full  difeovery  of  all  his 
edate  and  effe61s,  as  well  in  expectancy  as  poffeffion, 
and  how  he  has  difpofed  of  the  fame  \  together  with' 
all  books  and  writings  relating  thereto  :  and  is  to  de¬ 
liver  up  all  in  his  power  to  the  commiffioners  (ex¬ 
cept  the  neceffary  apparel  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
his  children)  ;  or  in  cafe  he  conceals  or  embezzles 
any  effects  to  the  amount  of  20I.  or  withholds  any 
book  or  writings,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  cre¬ 
ditors,  he  diall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

After  the  time  allowed  the  bankrupt  for  fuch  difeo¬ 
very  is  expired,  any  other  perfon  voluntarily  difeover- 
ing  any  part  of  his  edate  before  unknown  to  the  affig¬ 
nees,  fhall  be  entitled  to  five  per  cent,  out  of  the 
effects  fo  difeovered,  and  fuch  farther  reward  as  the  af¬ 
fignees  and  commiffioners  fhall  think  proper.  And 
any  trudee  wilfully  concealing  the  edate  of  any  bank¬ 
rupt,  after- the  expiration  of  42  days,  fhall  forfeit  iool. 
and  double  the  value  of  the  edate  concealed,  to  the 
creditors. 

Hitherto  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the  creditors  ; 
and  the  law  feems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  fevere  againd 
the  bankrupt ;  but,  in  cafe  he  proves  honed,  it  makes 
him  full  amends  for  all  this  rigour  and  feverity.  For, 
if  the  -bankrupt  hath  made  an  ingenuous  difeovery, 
hath  conformed  to  the  directions  of  the  law,  and  hath 
acted  in  all  points  to  the  fatisfa<5tion  of  his  creditors  j 
and  if  they,  or  four  parts  in  five  of  them  in  number 
and  value  (but  none  of  them  creditors  for  defs  thaa. 
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Commif-  20l.  will  fign  a  certificate  to  that  purport  5  the  com- 
miffioners  are  then  to  authenticate  fuch  certificate 
under  their  hands  and  Teals,  and  to  tranfmit  it  to  the 
lord  chancellor:  and  he,  or  two  judges  whom  he  (hall 
appoint,  on  oath  made  by  the  bankrupt  that  fuch  certi¬ 
ficate  was  obtained  without  fraud,  may  allow  the  fame  ; 
or  difallow  it,  upon  caufe  (hown  by  any  of  the  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt. 

if  no  caufe  be  fhown  to  the  contrary,  the  certi¬ 
ficate  is  allowed  of  courfe  5  and  then  the  bankrupt  is 
entitled  to  a  decent  and  reafonable  allowance  out  of 
his  effefts  for  his  future  fupport  and  maintenance,  and 
to  put  him  in  a  way  of  honeft  induftry.  This  allow¬ 
ance  is  alfo  in  proportion  to  his  former  good  beha¬ 
viour,  in  the  early  difcovery  of  the  decline  of  his 
affairs,  and  thereby  giving  his  creditors  a  large  di¬ 
vidend.  For  if  his  effefts  will  not  pay  one  half  of  his 
debts,  or  10s.  in  the  pound,  he  is  left  to  the  difi 
cretion  of  the  commiffioners  and  affignees,  to  have  a 
competent  fum  allowed  him,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent. ; 
but  if  they  pay  10s.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed 
5  per  cent  5  if  12s.  6d.  then  7^  per  cent.  ;  and  if  15s. 
in  the  pound,  then  the  bankrupts  (hall  be  allowed  10 
per  cent  ;  provided  that  fuch  allowance  do  not  in  the 
firft  cafe  exceed  200I.  in  the  fecond  250I.  and  in  the 
third  300I. 

Befides  this  allowance,  he  has  alfo  an  indemnity 
granted  him,  of  being  free  and  difcharged  for  ever 
from  all  debts  owing  by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a 
bankrupt ;  even  though  judgment  (hall  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  againft  him,  and  he  lies  in  prifon  upon  execution 
*  for  fuch  debts  }  and,  for  that  among  other  purpofes, 
all  proceedings  on  commiffion  of  bankrupt,  are,  on  pe¬ 
tition,  to  be  entered  on  record,  as  a  perpetual  bar 
againft  aftions  to  be  commenced  upon  this  account : 
though,  in  general,  the  produftion  of  the  certificate 
properly  allowed  (hall  be  fufficient  evidence  of  all  pre¬ 
vious  proceedings.  Thus  the  bankrupt  becomes  a 
clear  man  again  ;  and  by  the  affiftance  of  his  allow¬ 
ance  and  his  own  induftry,  may  become  an  ufeful  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commonwealth  ;  which  is  the  rather  to  be 
expefted,  as  he  cannot  be  entitled  to  thefe  benefits, 
but  by  the  teftimony  of  his  creditors  themfelves  of  his 
honeft  and  ingenuous  difpofition  ;  and  unlefs  his  failures 
have  been  owing  to  misfortunes,  rather  than  to  mifcon- 
duft  and  extravagance. 

2.  As  to  the  proceedings  which  affeft  the  bankrupt’s 
property. 

By  virtue  of  the  ftatutes  before  mentioned,  all  the 
perfonal  eftate  and  effects  of  the  bankrupt  are  confi- 
dered  as  veiled,  by  the  aft  of  bankruptcy,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  aflignees  of  his  commiiTioners,  whether  they  be 
goods  in  aftual  poifeifion,  or  debts,  contrails,  and  other 
chofes  in  aftion  5  and  the  commiffioners  by  their  war¬ 
rant  may  caufe  any  houfe  or  tenement  of  the  bankrupt 
to  be  broken  open,  in  order  to  enter  upon  and  feize  the 
fame.  And  when  the  affignees  are  chofen  or  approved 
by  the  creditors,  the  commiffioners  are  to  affign  every 
thing  over  to  them  5  and  the  property  of  every  part  of 
the  eftate  is  hereby  as  fully  veiled  in  them  as  it  was 
in  the  bankrupt  himfelf,  and  they  have  the  fame  re¬ 
medies  to  recover  it. 

The  property  veiled  in  the  affignees  is  the  whole 
that  the  bankrupt  had  in  himfelf,  at  the  time  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  firft  aft  of  bankruptcy,  or  that  has  been 


veiled  in  him  fince,  before  bis  debts  are  fatisfied  or  Ccmmif 
agreed  for.  Therefore,  it  is  ufually  faid  that  once  a  fi0n 
bankrupt  and  always  a  bankrupt }  by  which  is  meant, v— 
that  a  plain  direft  aft  of  bankruptcy  once  committed, 
cannot  be  purged,  or  explained  away,  by  any  fubfe- 
quent  conduft,  as  a  dubious  equivocal  aft  may  be  5  but 
that,  if  a  commiffion  is  afterward  awarded,  the  com- 
miffion  and  the  property  of  the  affignees  (hall  have  a 
relation,  or  reference,  back  to  the  firft  and  original  aft: 
of  bankruptcy.  Infomuch  that  all  tranfaftions  of  the 
bankrupt  are  from  that  time  abfolutely  null  and  void, 
either  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  his  property,  or 
the  receipt  of  his  debts  from  fuch  as  are  privy  to  his 
bankruptcy  5  for  they  are  no  longer  his  properly,  or 
his  debts,  but  thofe  of  the  future  affignees.  And  if  an 
execution  be  fued  out,  but  not  ferved  and  executed 
on  the  bankrupt’s  effefts  till  after  the  aft  of  bank- 
ruptcv,  it  is  void,  as  againft  the  affignees.  But  the 
kirig  is  not  bound  by  this  fiftitious  relation,  nor  is 
within  the  ftatutes  of  bankrupts ;  for  if,  after  the  aft 
of  bankruptcy  committed,  and  before  the  affignment 
of  his  effefts,  an  extent  iffues  for  the  debt  of  the 
crown,  the  goods  are  bound  thereby.  In  France  this 
doftrine  of  relation  is  carried  to  a  very  great  length  : 
for  there,  every  aft  of  a  merchant,  for  ten  days  prece¬ 
dent  to  the  aft  of  bankruptcy,  is  prefumed  to  be  frau¬ 
dulent,  and  is  therefore  void.  But  with  us  the  law 
(lands  upon  a  more  reafonable  footing  ^  for  as  thefe 
afts  of  bankruptcy  may  fometimes  be  fecret  to  all  but 
a  few,  and  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  trade  to  carry 
this  notion  to  its  utmoft  length,  it  is  provided  by  ftat. 

19  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  that  no  money  paid  by  a  bankrupt 
to  a  bona  fide,  or  real  creditor,  in  a  courfe  of  trade, 
even  after  an  aft  of  bankruptcy  done,  (hall  be  liable 
to  be  refunded.  Nor  by  ftat.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  (hall  any 
debtor  of  a  bankrupt  that  pays  him  his  debt  without 
knowing  of  his  bankruptcy,  be  liable  to  account  for  it 
again.  The  intention  of  this  relative  power  being 
only  to  reach  fraudulent  tranfaftions,  and  not  to  diftrefs 
the  fair  trader. 

The  affignees  may  purfue  any  legal  method  of  re¬ 
covering  this  property  fo  veiled  in  them  by  their  own 
authority  )  but  cannot  commence  a  fuit  in  equity,  nor 
compound  any  debts  owing  to  the  bankrupt,  nor  refer 
any  matters  to  arbitration,  without  the  confent  of  the 
creditors,  or  the  major  part  of  them  in  value,  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  purfuance  of  notice  in  the  ga¬ 
zette. 

When  they  have  got  in  all  the  effefts  they  can  rea- 
fonably  hope  for,  and  reduced  them  to  ready  money, 
the  affignees  muft,  within  12  months  after  the  com¬ 
miffion  iffued,  give  21  days  notice  to  the  creditors,  of 
a  meeting  for  a  dividend  or  diftribution  5  at  which 
time  they  muft  produce  their  accounts,  and  verify 
them  upon  oath,  if  required.  And  then  the  commif¬ 
fioners  (hall  direft  a  dividend  to  be  made,  at  fo  much 
in  the  pound,  to  all  creditors  who  have  before  proved, 
or  (hall  then  prove  their  debts.  This  dividend  muft 
be  made  equally,  and  in  a  rateable  proportion,  to  all 
the  creditors,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  debts  j 
no  regard  being  paid  to  the  quality  of  them.  Mort¬ 
gages,  indeed,  for  which  the  creditor  has  a  real  fecu- 
rity  in  his  own  hands,  are  entirely  fafe  5  for  the  com¬ 
miffion  of  bankrupt  reaches  only  the  equity  of  re¬ 
demption.  So  are  all  perfonal  debts,  where  the  cre¬ 
ditor 
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Commif-  ditor  lias  a  chattel  in  his  hands,  or  a  pledge  or  pawn, 
lion.  for  the  payment,  or  has  taken  the  debtor’s  lands  or 
— -y-— goods  in  execution.  And,  upon  the  equity  of  the 
itat.  8  An.  c.  14.  (which  dire&s,  that  upon  all  execu¬ 
tions  of  goods  being  on  any  premifes  demifed  to  a  te¬ 
nant,  one  year’s  rent  and  no  more,  fliall,  if  due,  be 
paid  to  the  landlord)  it  hath  alfo  been  held,  that  under 
a  commiflion  of  bankrupt,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
ftatute  execution,  the  landlord  fliall  be  allowed  his  ar¬ 
rears  of  rent  to  the  fame  amount,  in  preference  to  o- 
ther  creditors,  even  'though  he  hath  neglected  to  dif- 
train  while  the  goods  remained  on  the  premifes  3 
which  he  is  otherwife  entitled  to  do  for  his  entire 
rent,  be  the  quantum  what  it  may.  But  ©therwife 
judgments  and  recognizes  (both  which  are  debts 
of  record,  and  therefore  at  other  times  have  a  pri¬ 
ority),  and  alfo  bonds  and  obligations  by  deed  or  fpe- 
cial  inftrument  (which  are  called  deeds  by  fpeciality, 
and  are  ufually  the  next  in  order),  thefe  are  all  put  on 
a  level  with  debts  by  mere  Ample  contrail,  and  all 
paid  paripajfu.  Nay,  fo  far  is  this  matter  carried, 
that,  by  the  exprefs  provifion  of  the  ftatutes,  debts 
not  due  at  the  time  of  the  dividend  made,  as  bonds 
or  notes  of  hand,  payable  at  a  future  day,  fliall  be 
paid  equally  with  the  reft,  allowing  a  difcount  or 
drawback  in  proportion/  And  infurances,  and  obli¬ 
gations  upon  bottomry  or  refpondentia,  bona  fide , 
made  by  the  bankrupt,  though  forfeited  after  the 
commiflion  is  awarded,  fhall  be  looked  upon  in  the 
fame  light  as  debts  contra&ed  before  any  a£  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Within  18  months  after  the  commiflion  iffued,  a 
fecond  and  final  dividend  fliall  be  made,  unlefs  all  the 
effe&s  were  exhaufted  by  the  firft.  And  if  any  furplus 
remains,  after  paying  every  creditor  his  full  debt,  it 
fhall  be  reftored  to  the  bankrupt.  This  is  a  cafe 
which  fometimes  happens  to  men  in  trade,  who  invo¬ 
luntarily,  or  at  leaft  unwarily,  commit  a<fts  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  by  abfconding  and  the  like,  while  their  effe&s 
are  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  their  creditors.  And 
if  any  fufpicious  or  malevolent  creditor  will  take  the 
advantage  of  fuch  a&s,  and  fue  out  a  commiflion,  the 
bankrupt  has  no  remedy,  but  muft  quietly  fubmit  to 
the  effe£ts  of  his  own  imprudence  :  except  that  upon 
fatisfa&ion  made  to  all  the  creditors,  the  commiflion 
may  be  fuperfeded.  This  cafe  may  alfo  happen  when 
a  knave  is  defirous  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  and  is 
compelled,  by  a  commiflion,  to  do  jhem  that  juftice 
which  otherwife  he  wanted  to  evade.  And  there¬ 
fore,  though  the  ufual  rule  is,  that  all  intereft  on  debts 
carrying  intereft  fhall  ceafe  from  the  time  of  iffuing 
the  commiflion,  yet  in  cafe  of  a  furplus  left  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  every  debt,  fuch  intereft  fliall  again  revive, 
and  be  chargeable  on  the  bankrupt  or  his  reprefenta- 
tives. 

Commiflion  of  LUNACY ,  iffues  out  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  whether  a  perfon  reprefented  to  be  a  luna¬ 
tic,  be  fo  or  not.  See  Lunacy. 

COMMISSION  of  Teinds ,  a  court  at  Edinburgh, 
which  came  in  place  of  a  committee  of  the  Scottifh 
parliament,  for  erecting  new  pariflies,  and  valuing 
teinds  for  the  fupport  of  the  clergy.  It  is  veiled  in  the 
lords  of  feflion.  See  Law  Index. 

CoMMISSION-oflicers.  See  OFFICERS. 

Commission,  in  Commerce .  See  Factorage. 


COMMISSIONER,  a  perfon  authorized  by  com¬ 
miflion,  letters  patent,  or  other  lawful  warrant,  to 
examine  any  matters,  or  execute  any  lawful  commif¬ 
fion. 

COMMISSIONER  in  the  General  Aflemhly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  See  Assembly  (General). 
Commissioners  of  the  Cufioms .  See  Customs. 
Commissioners  of  Excife.  See  Excise. 
Commissioners  of  the  Navy.  See  Navy. 

Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treafury .  See  Trea¬ 
sury  and  Exchequer. 

COMMISSURE,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  fmall  metufes  or  interftices  of  bodies  3  or  the 
little  clefts  between  the  particles  :  efpecially  when 
thofe  particles  are  broadifli  and  flat,  and  lie  contigu¬ 
ous  to  one  another,  like  thin  plates  and  lamellae.  The 
word  literally  fignifies  a  joining  or  conne£ling  of  one 
thing  to  another. 

Commissure,  in  Architecture,  &c.  denotes  the  joint 
of  two  ftones,  or  the  application  of  the  furface  of  the 
one  to  that  of  the  other.  See  Masonry. 

Among  anatomifts,  eommiffure  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
for  a  future  of  the  cranium  or  fkull.  See  Suture. 

COMMITMENT,  in  criminal  law,  is  the  fending 
to  prifon  a  perfon  who  hath  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 
This  takes  place  where  the  offence  is  not  bailable,  or 
the  party  cannot  find  BAIL  3  muft  be  by  proper  war¬ 
rant,  containing  the  caufe  of  the  commitment  3  and 
continues  till  put  an  end  to  by  the  courfe  of  law 
(fee  Trial)  5  imprifonment  being  intended  only  for 
fafe  cuftody,  and  not  for  puniftiment  (fee  ARREST¬ 
MENT  and  Bail).  In  this  dubious  interval  between 
the  commitment  and  trial,  a  prifoner  ought  to  be  ufed 
with  the  utmoft  humanity  3  and  neither  be  loaded 
with  needlefs  fetters,  nor  fubje£ted  to  other  hardfhips 
than  fuch  as  are  abfolutelyrequifite  for  the  purpofe  of 
confinement  only  :  though  what  are  fo  requifite  muft 
too  often  be  left  to  the  direction  of  the  gaolers,  who 
are  frequently  a  mercilefs  race  of  men,  and  by  being 
converfant  in  fcenes  of  mifery,  fteeled  againft  any  ten¬ 
der  fenfation. 

COMMITTEE,  'one  or  more  perfons  to  whom  the 
confideration  or  ordering  of  a  matter  is  referred,  either 
by  fome  court,  or  by  the  Gonfent  of  parties  to  whom  it 
belongs. 

COMMITTEE  of  Parliament ,  a  certain  number  of 
members  appointed  by  the  houfe  for  the  examination 
of  a  bill,  making  a  report  of  an  inquiry,  procefs  of  the 
houfe,  &c.  See  PARLIAMENT. 

Sometimes  the  whole  houfe  is  refolved  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  ;  on  which  occafion  each  perfon  has  a  right  to 
fpeak  and  reply  as  much  and  as  often  as  he  pleafes  :  an 
expedient  they  ufually  have  recourfe  to  in  extraordinary 
cafes,  and  where  any  thing  is  to  be  thoroughly  can- 
vaffed.  When  the  houfe  is  not  in  a  committee,  each 
gives  his  opinion  regularly,  and  is  only  allowed  to  fpeak 
once,  unlefs  to  explain  himfelf. 

The  Handing  committees,  appointed  by  every  new 
parliament,  are  thofe  of  privileges  and  elections,  of 
religion,  of  grievances,  of  courts  of  juftice,  and  of  trade  j  . 
though  only  the  former  a£L 

COMMIXTION,  in  Scots  Law ,  is  a  method  of  ac¬ 
quiring  property,  by  mixing  or  blending  together  dif¬ 
ferent  fubftances  belonging  to  different  proprietors. 
See  Law  Index . 

COMMODATE, 


Commif- 

fioncr 

n . 

Commix- 

tion. 
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Commo-  COMMODATE,  Commodatum,  in  the  civil  ju- 
date  rifprudence,  the  loan  or  free  conceflion  of  any  thing 
Common  Inovea^e  or  immoveable,  for  a  certain  time,  on  con- 
V  dition  of  reftoring  again  the  fame  individual  after  a 
certain  term.  The  commodate  is  a  kind  of  loan  ; 
there  is  this  difference,  however,  between  a  loan  and 
a  commodate,  that  the  latter  is  gratis,  and  does  not 
transfer  the  property  :  the  thing  mud  be  returned  in 
effence,  and  without  impairment ;  fo  that  things  which 
ccnfume  by  ufe  or  time  cannot  be  objetfts  of  a  com¬ 
modate,  but  of  a  loan  5  in  regard  they  may  be  return¬ 
ed  in  kind,  though  not  in  identity.  See  Law  /«- 
dcx . 

COMMODIANUS,  Gazeus,  a  Chriftian  author 
in  the  4th  century,  who  wrote  a  work  in  Latin  verfe, 
entitled  Inftru&ions ;  the  moral  of  which  is  excellent, 
but  the  verfe  extremely  heavy.  M.  Davies  publifhed 
a  fine  edition  of  it  in  1711,  at  the  end  of  Minucius 
Felix. 

COMMODITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  all 
forts  of  wares  and  merchandifes  whatfoever  that  a  per- 
fon  deals  or  trades  in. 

Staple  COMMODITIES ,  fuch  wares  and  merchandifes 
as  are  commonly  and  readily  fold  in  a  market,  or  ex¬ 
ported  abroad  ;  being  for  the  mod  part  the  proper  pro¬ 
duce  or  manufacture  of  the  country. 

COMMODORE,  a  general  officer  in  the  Britifh 
marine,  inverted  with  the  command  of  a  detachment 
of  fhips  of  war,  deftined  on  any  particular  enterprife, 
during  which  time  he  bears  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army,  and  is  diftinguiffied  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  (hips  of  his  fquadron  by  a  broad  red  pendant 
tapering  towards  the  outer  end,  and  fometimes  fork¬ 
ed.  The  word  is  corrupted  from  the  Spanifh  comen - 
da  dor, 

COMMODORE  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  fome  fekCt  fhip 
in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  leads  the  van  in  time 
of  war,  and  carries  a  light  in  his  top  to  conduCt  the  reft 
and  keep  them  together.  He  is  always  the  oldeft  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  fleet  which  he  commands. 

COMMODUS,  L.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  fon  of 
M.  Antoninus,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  Roman 
empire.  He  was  naturally  cruel'  and  fond  of  indul¬ 
ging  his  licentious  propenfities.  He  wifhed  to  be  call¬ 
ed  Hercules  ;  and,  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  his 
{boulders  with  a  lion’s  fkin,  and  armed  his  hand  with 
a  knotted  club.  He  publicly  fought  with  the  gladi¬ 
ators,  and  boafted  of  his  dexterity  in  killing  the  wild 
beafts  in  the  amphitheatre.  He  required  divine  ho¬ 
nours  from  the  fenate,  and  they  were  granted.  He 
was  wont  to  put  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity  of  gold 
dull  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared  bareheaded  In 
the  funfhine  his  head  glittered  as  if  furrounded  with 
fun-beams.  Martia,  one  of  his  concubines,  whofe 
death  he  had  prepared,  poifoned  him  :  but  as  the  poi- 
fon  did  not  quickly  operate,  he  was  strangled  by  a 
wreftler.  He  died  in  the  31ft  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  13th  of  his  reign.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  he 
never  trufted  himfelf  to  a  barber;  but  always  burnt 
bis  beard,  in  imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfius.  .A.  D. 
J92. 

COMMON?  Cqmmunis,  Something  that  belongs  to 


all  alike  ;  is  owned  or  allowed  by  all ;  and  not  confined  Common, 
to  this  more  than  that.  In  this  fenfe,  common  ftands^— * 
oppofed  to  proper ,  peculiar ,  &c.  Thus,  the  earth  is 
faid  to  be  our  common  mother  ;  in  the  firft  or  golden 
age  all  things  were  in  common ,  as  well  as  the  fun  and 
elements  :  the  name  animal  is  common  to  man  and 
beaft  ;  that  of  fubftance  to  body  and  fpirit. 

Common,  Communia ,  (i.  e.  quod  ad  omnes  pertinet)y 
in  law,  fignifies  that  foil,  the  ufe  whereof  is  common  to 
a  particular  town  or  lordffiip  ;  or  it  is  a  profit  that  a 
man  hath  in  the  land  of  another  perfon,  ufually  in 
common  with  others  ;  or  a  right  which  a  perfon  hath  to 
put  h is  cattle  to  pafture  into  ground  that  is  not  his 
own.  And  there  is  not  only  common  of  pafture,  but 
alfo  common  of  pifeary,  common  of  eftovers, 'common 
of  turbary,  &c.  And  in  all  cafes  of  common,  the  law 
much  refpe£b  the  cuftom  of  the  place  ;  for  there 
the  rule  is,  confuetudo  loci  ejl  obfervanda .  See  CoM- 
MONTY. 

Common  Council.  See  Council. 

COMMON  Law ,  that  body  of  law  received  as  rules 
in  parliament  to  alter  the  fame.  See  Law,  Part  II. 

N°  36. 

COMMON- Place  Book,  is  a  regifter  of  what  things 
occur,  worthy  to  be  noted,  in  the  courfe  of  a  man’s 
thinking  or  ftudy,  fo  difpofed  as  that  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fubjedts  any  one  may  be  eafily  found.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  making  a  common-place  book  are  many  : 
it  not  only  makes  a  man  read  with  accuracy  and  at¬ 
tention,  but  induces  him  infenfibly  to  think  for  him¬ 
felf,  provided  he  confiders  it  not  fo  much  as  a  regifter 
of  fentiments  that  ftrike  him  in  the  courfe  of  reading, 
but  as  a  regifter  of  his  own  thoughts  upon  various  fub- 
jedts.  Many  valuable  thoughts  occur  even  to  men  of 
no  extraordinary  genius.  Thefe,  without  the  afllft- 
ance  of  a  common-place  book,  are  generally  loft 
both  to  himfelf  and  others.  There  are  various  me¬ 
thods  of  arranging  common-place  books ;  that  of  Mr 
Locke  is  as  good  as  any  that  have  hitherto  been  con¬ 
trived. 

The  firft  page  of  the  book  you  intend  to  take  down 
their  common-place  in,  is  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of  index 
to  the  whole,  and  to  contain  references  to  everj  place 
or  matter  therein  :  in  the  commodious  contrivance  of 
which  index,  fo  as  it  may  admit  of  a  fufficient  copia  or 
variety  of  materials,  without  any  confufion,  all  the  fe- 
cret  of  the  method  confifts. 

In  order  to  this,  the  firft  page,  as  already  mentioned, 
or  for  more  room,  the  two  firft  pages  that  front  each 
other,  are  to  be  divided  by  parallel  lines  into  25  equal 
parts  ;  whereof  every  fifth  line  is  to  be  diftinguiftied 
by  its  colour  or  other  circumftance.  Thefe  lines  are  to 
be  cut  perpendicularly  by  others,  drawn  from  top  to 
bottom  and  in  the  feveral  fpaces  thereof  the  feveral 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  capital  and  minufcle,  are 
to  be  duly  written. 

The  form  of  the  lines  and  divifions,  both  horizontal 
and  perpendicular,  with  the  manner  of  writing  the  let¬ 
ters  therein,  will.be  conceived  from  the  following  fpe- 
cimen  wherein,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  book  for  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  here  fhown  in  the  firft 
four,  A ,  C ,  and  ZL 

A 


Common. 


COM 
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COM 


Common, 

Common* 

ally. 


The  index  to  the  common-place  book  thus  formed, 
matters  are  ready  for  the  taking  down  any  thing  there¬ 
in. 

In  order  to  this,  confider  to  what  head  the  thing 
you  would  enter  is  molt  naturally  referred  ;  and  un¬ 
der  which  one  would  be  led  to  look  for  fuch  a  thing  5 
in  this  head,  or  word,  regard  is  had  to  the  initial  let¬ 
ter,  and  the  firft  vowel  that  follows  it ;  which  are  the 
charadteriftic  letters  whereon  all  the  ufe  of  the  index 
depends. 

Suppofe  ( e .  gn)  I  would  enter  down  a  paffage  that 
refers  to  the  head  beauty .  B,  I  confider,  is  the  initial 
letter,  and  e  the  firft  vowel  :  then  looking  upon  the 
index  for  the  partition  B ,  and  therein  the  line  e 
(which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whofe  firft  letter  is  b , 
and  the  firft  vowel  e ;  as  beauty,  beneficence ,  bread ,  breed¬ 
ing,  blemifhes ),  and  finding  no  numbers  already  down 
to  direct  me  to  any  page  of  the  book  where  words  of 
this  charafteriftic  have  been  entered,  I  turn  forward 
to  the  firft  blank  page  I  find  (which,  in  a  frefti  book, 
as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be,  will  be  page  2d),  and  here 
write  what  I  have  occafion  for  on  the  head  beauty ; 
beginning  the  head  in  the  margin,  and  indenting  all 
the  other  fubfervient  lines,  that  the  head  may  ftand 
out,  and  fhow  itfelf  5  this  done,  I  enter  the  page  where 
it  is  written,  viz.  2.  in  the  index  in  the  fpace  Be;  from 
which  time  the  clafs  be  becomes  wholly  in  pofteftion 
of  the  2d  and  3d  pages,  which  are  configned  to  letters 
of  this  chara<fteriftic.4 

Had  I  found  any  page  or  number  already  entered 
in  the  fpace  Be,  I  mull  have  turned  to  the  page,  and 
have  written  my  matter  in  what  room  was  left  therein  : 
fo,  if  after  entering  the  paffage  on  beauty,  I  fhould 
have  occafion  for  benevolence,  or  the  like,  finding  the 
number  1  already  poffeffed  of  the  fpace  of  this  cha- 
ra&eriftic,  I  begin  the  paffage  on  benevolence  in  the 
remainder  of  the  page  5  which  not  containing  the  whole, 
I  carry  it  on  to  page  3d,  which  is  alfo  for  be ;  and  add 
the  number  3  in  the  index. 

COMMON  Pleas  is  one  of  the  king’s  courts  now  held 
conftantly  in  Weftminfter-hall,  but  in  former  times  was 
moveable. 

All  civil  caufes,  as  well  real  as  perfonal,  are,  or 
were  formerly,  tried  in  this  court,  according  to  the 
ftridl  law  of  the  land.  In  perfonal  and  mixed  a&ions 
it  has  a  concurrent  jurifdi&ion  with  the  king’s  bench, 
but  has  no  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown.  The 
a&ions  belonging  to  the  court  of  common-pleas  come 
thither  by  original,  as  arrefts  and  outlawries  }  or  by 
privilege,  or  attachment  for  or  againft  privileged  per¬ 
sons  *,  or  out  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record,  by  pone , 
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recordari,  accedas  ad  curiam,  writ  of  falfe  judgment, 
&.c.  The  chief  judge  of  this  court  is  called  lord  chief 
jufiice  of  the  common  pleas,  who  is  aftiited  by  three  other 
judges.  The  other  officers  of  the  court  are  the  cufios 
brevium,  who  is  the  chiet  clerk  \  three  prothonotaries, 
and  their  fecondaries  *,  the  clerk  of  the  warrants,  clerk 
of  the  effoins,  1 4  filazers,  4  exigentors,  a  clerk  of  the 
juries,  the  chirographer,  the  clerk  of  the  king’s  filver, 
clerk  of  the  treafury,  clerk  of  the  feal,  clerk  of  the 
outlawries,  clerk  of  the  inrolment  of  fines  and  recove¬ 
ries,  and  clerk  of  the  errors. 

COMMON  Prayer  is  the  liturgy  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land  ;  (See  LlTURGY.)  Clergymen  are  to  ufe  the  public 
form  of  prayers  preferibed  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  :  and  refufing  to  do  fo,  or  ufing  any  other  pub¬ 
lic  prayers,  are  puniffiable  by  ftat.  1  Eliz.  c.  ii. 

Common,  in  Grammar,  denotes  the  gender  of  nouns 
which  are  equally  applicable,  to  both  fexes  ;  thus  parens , 
“  a  parent,”  is  of  the  common  gender. 

COMMON,  in  Geometry,  is  applied  to  an  angle,  line, 
or  the  like,  which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures. 

COMMON  Divi/or,  a  quantity  or  number  which  ex - 
adfly  divides  two  or  more  other  quantities  or  numbers, 
without  leaving  any  remainder. 

COMMONALTY,  the  lower  t)f  the  two  divifions 
of  the  civil  ftate.  See  CIVIL  State . 

The  commonalty,  like  the  nobility,  are  divided  into 
feveral  degrees  ;  and  as  the  lords,  though  different  in 
rank,  yet  all  of  them  are  peers  in  refpedf  of  their  nobi¬ 
lity  ;  fo  the  commoners,  though  fome  are  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  others,  yet  all  are  in  law  commonalty,  in  re- 
fpedt  of  their  want  of  nobility. 

1.  The  firft  name  of  dignity  next  beneath  a  peer  was 
anciently  that  of  vidames ,  vice-domini,  or  valvafors : 
who  are  mentioned  by  our  ancient  lawyers  as  vir'i 
mognee  dignitatis  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  fpeaks  highly 
of  them.  Yet  they  are  now  quite  out  of  ufe  5  and  our 
legal  antiquarians  are  not  agreed  upon  even  their  ori¬ 
ginal  or  ancient  office. 

2.  Now,  therefore,  the  firft  perfonal  dignity  after  the 
nobility  is  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  George  or  of  the 
Garter,  firft  inftituted  by  Edw.  III.  A.  D.  1344. 

3.  Next  (but  not  till  after  certain  official  dignities, 
as  privy-counfellors,  the  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
and  duchy  of  Lancafter,  the  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s 
bench,  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  and  the  other  Englifti 
judges),  follows  a  knight  banneret ;  who  indeed,  by 
ftatutes  5  Richard  II.  flat.  2.  c.  4.  and  i 4  Richard  II. 
c.  II.  is  ranked  next  after  barons j  and  his  precedence 
before  the  younger  fons  of  vifeounts  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  order  of  King  James  I.  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 

T  t  reign. 


Common¬ 

alty. 
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reign.  But  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  this  rank,  he 
muft  have  been  created  by  the  king  in  perfon,  in  the 
field,  under  the  royal  banners,  in  time  of  open  war  • 
elfe  he  ranks  after, 

4.  Baronets  ;  who  are  the  next  in  order  :  which  is 
a  dignity  of  inheritance,  created  by  letters  patent, 
and  ufually  defcendible  to  the  iffue-male.  See  Baro- 
.NETS. 

5.  Next  follow  knights  of  the  Bath .  See  Bath. 

6.  The  la(t  of  thefe  inferior  nobility  are  knights  ha - 
chelors  ;  the  moft  ancient,  though  the  lowed,  order  of 
knighthood  amongft  us.  See  Bachelor. 

7.  The  above,  with  thofe  enumerated  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Nobility,  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  are  all  the 
names  of  dignity  in  this  kingdom  *,  ef quires  and  gentle¬ 
men  being  only  names  of  voorfhip .  But  before  thefe 
laft  the  heralds  rank  all  colonels,  fergeants  at  law,  and 
doflors  in  the  three  learned  profeflions. 

8.  Efquires  and  gentlemen  are  confounded  together 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke  :  who  obferves,  that  every  cf- 
quire  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to 
be  one  qui  arma  gerit ,  “  who  bears  coat-armour  the 
grant  of  which  adds  gentility  to  a  man’s  family  :  in 
like  manner  as  civil  nobility  among  the  Romans  was 
founded  in  the  jus  imaginum ,  or  having  the  image  of 
one  anceftor  at  leaft  who  had  borne  fome  curule  of¬ 
fice.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  fomewhat  unfettled  what 
conftitutes  the  diftinftion,  or  who  is  a  real  efquire  ; 
for  it  is  not  an  efiate,  however  large,  that  confers  this 
rank  upon  its  owner.  Camden,  who  was  himfelf  a 
herald,  diftingufihes  them  the  moft  accurately  ;  and  he 
reckons  up  four  forts  of  them  :  ift,  The  eldeft  fons  of 
knights,  and  their  eldeft  fons  in  perpetual  fucceftion. 
2dly,  The  eldeft  fons  of  younger  fons  of  peers,  and 
their  eldeft  fons,  in  like  perpetual  fucceftion  :  both 
which  fpecies  of  efquires  Sir  Henry  Spelman  entitles 
armigeri  natalitii.  3dly,  Efquires  created  by  the  king’s 
letters  patent,  or  rather  inveftiture $  and  their  eldeft 
fons.  4thly,  Efquires  by  virtue  of  their  office  :  as 
juftices  of  the  peace  and  others  who  bear  any  office 
of  truft  under  the  crown.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the 
efquires  of  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  each  of  whom  con¬ 
ftitutes  three  at  his  inftallation  5  and  all  foreign,  nay, 
Irifli  peers  ;  for  not  only  thefe,  but  the  eldeft  fons  of 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  though  frequently  titular  lords, 
are  only  efquires  in  the  law,  and  muft  be  fo  named  in 
all  legal  proceedings. 

9.  As  for  gentlemen ,  fays  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  they 
be  made  good  cheap  in  this  kingdom  5  for  whofoever 
ftudieth  the  laws  of  the  realm,  who  ftudieth  in  the 
uni verfi ties,  who  profefieth  liberal  faiences,  and  (to  be 
fhort)  who  can  live  idly  and  without  manual  labour, 
and  will  bear  the  part,  charge,  and  countenance  of  a 
gentleman,  he  ftiall  be  called  mafter,  and  (hall  be  taken 
for  a  gentleman. 

3  0.  A  yeoman  is  he  that  hath  free  land  of  40s.  by 
the  year  5  who  is  thereby  qualified  to  ferve  on  juries, 
vote  for  knights  of  the  (hire,  and  do  any  other  afl 
where  the  law  requires  one  that  is  probus  et  legalis 
homo . 

II.  The  reft  of  the  commonalty  are  tradefmen , 
artificers ,  and  labourers ;  who  (as  well  as  all  others) 
muft,  in  purfuance  of  the  ftatute  1  Henry  V.  c.  5. 
be  ftyled  by  the  name  and  addition  of  their  eftate, 


degree,  or  myftery,  in  all  actions  and  other  legal  pro-  Common, 
ceedings.  alty 

COMMONER,  or  Gentleman-Commoner,  in  il 
the  univerfities,  a  ftudent  entered  in  a  certain  rank.  Commons. 

COMMONS,  or  House  of  Commons,  a  denomi-  v  " 
nation  given  to  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament.  See 
Parliament. 

The  commons  confift  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  kingdom  as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  every  one  of  whom  has  a  voice  in  par¬ 
liament,  either  perfonally  or  by  his  reprefentatives. 

In  a  free  ftate,  every  man  who  is  fuppofed  a  free 
agent,  ought  to  be  in  fome  meafure  his  own  gover¬ 
nor':  and  therefore  a  branch  at  leaft  of  the  legifla- 
tive  power  fhould  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  And  this  power,  when  the  territories  of  the 
ftate  are  fmall  and  its  citizens  eafily  known,  ftiould  be 
exercifed  by  the  people  in  their  aggregate  or  collec¬ 
tive  capacity,  as  was  wifely  ordained  in  the  petty  re¬ 
publics  of  Greece,  and  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  ftate.  But  this  will  be  highly  inconvenient  when 
the  public  territory  is  extended  to  any  confiderable 
degree,  and  the  number  of  citizens  is  increafed.  Thus 
when,  after  the  Social  war,  all  the  burghers  of  Italy 
were  admitted  free  citizens  of  Rome,  and  each  had  a 
vote  in  the  public  afiemblies,  it  became  impoflible  to 
diftinguifh  the  fpurious  from  the  real  voter,  and  from 
that  time  all  elections  and  popular  deliberations  grew 
tumultuous  and  diforderly  ;  which  paved  the  way  for 
Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompey  and  Csefar,  to  trample  on 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  at  laft  to  diffolve 
the  commonwealth.  In  fo  large  a  ftate  as  ours,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  very  wifely  contrived,  that  the  people  (liould 
do  that  by  their  reprefentatives  which  it  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  perform  in  perfon  :  reprefentatives  chofen 
by  a  number  of  minute  and  feparate  diftrifls,  where¬ 
in  all  the  voters  are  or  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed. 

The  counties  are  therefore  reprefented  by  knights, 
ele<fted  by  the  proprietors  of  lands  ;  and  cities  and  bo¬ 
roughs  are  reprefented  by  citizens  and  burgefies  cho¬ 
fen  by  the  mercantile  or  fuppofed  trading  filtered  of 
the  nation  ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  burghers 
in  the  diet  of  Sweden  are  chofen  by  the  corporate 
towns,  Stockholm  fending  four,  as  London  does  with 
us,  other  cities  two,  and  fome  only  one.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Englifti  reprefentatives  is  513,  of  Scots  45,  of 
Irifli  100  ,  in  all  658  5  and  every  member,  though 
chofen  by  one  particular  diftrifl,  when  defied  and  re¬ 
turned,  ferves  for  the  whole  realm  5  for  the  end  of  his 
coming  thither  is  not  particular,  but  general  ;  not 
barely  to  advantage  his  conftituents,  but  the  common- 
wealth  }  to  advife  his  majefty,  as  appears  from  the  writ 
of  fummons,  “  de  communi  ccnfilio  fuper  negotiis  qui- 
bufdam  arduis  et  urgentibus,  regem,  datum,  et  defen- 
fionem  regni  Angliae  et  ecclefiae  Anglicans*  concer- 
lientibus.”  And  therefore  he  is  not  bound,  like  a  de¬ 
puty  in  the  United  Provinces,  to  confult  with,  or 
take  the  advice  of,  his  conftituents  upon  any  particu¬ 
lar  point,  unlefs  he  himfelf  thinks  it  proper  or  prudent 
fo  to  do. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  relate  principally  to  the  raifing  of  taxes,  and  the 
eleflions  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament.  See 
Taxes  and  Elections. 
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Commons  DoBors  COMMONS,  See  COLLEGE  of  Civilians . 

|l  ProBor  of  the  COMMONS,  See  Proctor. 

Com  mu-  COMMONLY,  in  Scots  Law ,  fometimes  fignifies 

,  nlon*  lands  belanging  to  two  or  more  common  proprie¬ 
tors;  fometimes  a  heath  or  muir,  though  it  fhould  be¬ 
long  in  property  to  one,  if  there  has  been  a  promifcu- 
ous  poffeftion  upon  it  by  pafturage  ;  and  the  ad  1695 
mentions  eommonties  belonging  in  property  to  the 
king  and  to  royal  boroughs.  See  Law  Index, 
COMMONWEALTH.  See  Republic. 

COMMOTE,  an  ancient  term  in  Wales,  denoting 
half  a  cantred,  or  hundred  ;  containing  50  villages.  See 
Hundred.  Wales  was  anciently  divided  into  three 
provinces  ;  each  of  thefe  fubdivided  into  cantreds,  and 
every  cantred  into  two  commotes  or  hundreds.  Sil- 
vefter  Girald,  however,  tells  us  in  his  Itinerary,  that  a 
commote  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  hundred. 

COMMUNIS,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  clafs  in 
Linnmus’s  Methodus  Calycina ,  confifting  of  two  plants 
which,  like  teazel  and  dandelion,  have  a  calyx  or 
flower-cup  common  to  many  flowers  or  florets.  Thefe 
are  the  aggregate  or  compound  flowers  of  other  fy- 
ilems. 

COMMUN1BUS  LOCis,  a  Latin  term,  in  frequent 
ufe  among  philofophical,  &c.  writers  ;  implying  fome 
medium  or  mean  relation,  between  feveral  places.  Dr 
Keil  fuppofes  the  ocean  to  be  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
deep,  cornmunibus  locis ,  q.  d.  at  a  medium,  or  taking 
one  place  with  another. 

COMMUNIBUS  Annis ,  has  the  fame  import  with  re¬ 
gard  to  years  that  cornmunibus  locis  has  with  regard  to 
places.  Mr  Derham  ohferves  that  the  depth  of  rain, 
cornmunibus  annis ,  or  one  year  with  another,  were  it  to 
ftagnate  on  the  earth,  would  amount  in  Townley  in 
Lancafhire,  to  42^-  inches;  at  Upminffer  in  Effcx,  to 
19^;  at  Zurich,  32^;  at  Pifa,  43^:  and  at  Paris  to 
19  inches. 

COMMUNICATING,  in  Theology ,  the  aft  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  facrament  of  the  eucharifl.  Thofe  of  the 
reformed,  and  of  the  Greek  church,  communicate  under 
both  kinds  ;  thofe  of  the  Romiili,  under  only  one.  The 
oriental  communicants  receive  the  fpecies  of  wine  by  a 
fpuon,  and  anciently  they  fucked  it  through  a  pipe,  as 
has  been  obferved  by  Beat.  Rheanus  on  Tertullian. 

COMMUNIC ATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  adt 
of  imparting  fomething  to  another. 

Communication,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  connedlion  of 
one  thing  with  another,  or  the  paffage  from  one  place 
to  another  ;  thus  a  gallery  is  a  communication  between 
two  apartments. 

Communication  of  motion,  the  adl  whereby  a 
body  at  reft  is  put  into  motion  by  a  moving  body  ;  or, 
it  is  the  acceleration  of  motion  in  a  body  already 
moving. 

Lines  of  COMMUNICATION ,  in  military  matters, 
trenches  made  to  continue  and  preferve  a  fafe  corre- 
fpondence  between  two  forts  or  pofts ;  or  at  a  fiege 
between  two  approaches,  that  they  may  relieve  one 
another. 

Canal  of  COMMUNICATION,  See  CANAL. 

COMMUNION,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  being 
united  in  dodlrine  and  difeipline  ;  in  which  fenfe  of 
the  word,  different  churches  are  faid  to  hold  commu¬ 
nion  with  each  other. 


In  the  primitive  Chriftian  churfch,  every  bifhop  was  Coramu- 
obliged,  after  his  ordination,  to  fend  circular  letters  nion. 

to  foreign  churches,  to  fignify  that  he  was  in  commu-  ¥  J 

nion  with  them.  The  three  grand  communions  into 
which  the  Chriftian  church  is  at  prefent  divided,  is 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Greek  church,  and 
the  Proteftant  church  :  but  originally  all  Chriftians 
were  in  communion  with  each  other,  having  one  com¬ 
mon  faith  and  difeipline. 

Communion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  adf  of  communi¬ 
cating  the  facrament  of  the  eucharift,  or  the  Lord’s 
fupper. 

The  fourth  council  of  Lateran  decrees,  that  every 
believer  ftiall  receive  the  communion,  at  leaft  at  Eafter  ; 
which  feems  to  import  a  tacit  defire,  that  they  fhould 
do  it  oftener  ;  as,  in  effeft,  they  did  it  much  oftener 
in  the  primitive  days.  Gratian,  and  the  mafter  of  the 
fentences,  preferibe  it  as  a  rule  for  the  laity,  to  com¬ 
municate  three  tiroes  a-year,  at  Eafter,  Whitfuntide, 
and  Cliriftmas.  But  in  the  13th  century,  the  pra61ice 
was  adopted,  never  to  approach  the  eucharift,  ex¬ 
cept  at  Eafter  ;  and  the  council  thought  fit  to  enjoin 
it  then  by  a  law,  left  their  coldnefs  and  remiffnefs 
fhould  go  farther  ftill.  And  the  council  of  Trent  re¬ 
newed  the  fame  injun<5lion,  and  recommended  frequent 
communion  without  enforcing  it  by  an  exprefs  decree. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  communion  was  ftill  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  laity  in  both  kinds  ;  or,  rather  the  fpe¬ 
cies  of  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine,  as  is  owned  by 
the  Romanifts  themfelves.  (A6!a  SS  Benedift.  Ssec. 

III).  M.  de  Marca  obferves,  that  they  received  it  at 
fir  ft  in  their  hands,  Hift.  de  Bearn,  and  believes  the 
communion  under  one  kind  alone  to  have  had  its  rife  in 
the  Weft  under  Pope  Urban  II.  in  1096,  at  the  time 
of  the  conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land.  And  it  was  more 
folemniy  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Conftance  in  1414. 

The  twenty-eighth  canon  -of  the  council  of  Clermont 
enjoins  the  communion  to  be  received  under  both 
kinds,  diflinflly  ;  adding,  however,  two  exceptions; 
the  one  of  neceflity,  the  other  of  caution,  nip,  per  necef 
ftatem  et  cautelam ;  the  firft  in  favour  of  the  fiek,  the 
fecond  of  the  abftemious,  or  thofe  who  had  an  averfion 
for  wine. 

It  was  formerly  a  kind  of  canonical  punifhment,  for 
clerks  guilty  of  any  crime,  to  be  reduced  to  lay  commu - 
nion,  i.  e.  only  to  receive  it  as  the  laity  did,  viz.  under 
one  kind. 

They  had  another  punifhment  of  the  fame  nature, 
though  under  a  different  name,  called  foreign  commu¬ 
nion ;  to  which  the  canons  frequently  condemned  their 
biffiops  and  other  clerks.  This  punifhment  was  not 
any  excommunication,  or  depofition  ;  but  a  kind  of 
fufpenfion  from  the  fun&ion  of  the  order,  and  a  de¬ 
gradation  from  the  rank  they  held  in  the  church. 

It  had  its  name  becaufe  the  communion  was  only 
granted  to  the  criminal  on  the  foot  of  a  foreign  clerk, 
i.  e.  being  reduced  to  the  loweft  of  his  order,  he  took 
place  after  all  thofe  of  his  rank,  as  all  clerks,  &c.  did 
in  the  churches  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  The 
fecond  council  of  Agda  orders  every  clerk  that  abfents 
himfelf  from  the  church  to  be  reduced  to  foreign  com¬ 
munion. 

COMMUNION  Service ,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  England,  the  office  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  holy 
T  t  2  facrament, 
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Communion  facrament,  extra&ed  from  feveral  ancient  liturgies,  as 
||  thofe  of  St  Bafil,  St  Ainbrofe,  &.c. 

^Compadt.  By  ^  rubric>  part  0f  tb  is  fervice  is  appointed 
to  be  read  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  prayer,  even  though  there  be  no  communicants. 

COMM  UNITY,  denotes  a  foeiety  of  men  living  in 
the  fame  place,  under  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  regula¬ 
tions,  and  the  fame  cuftoms. 

COMMUTATION,  in  Law ,  the  change  of  a  pe¬ 
nalty  or  puniffiment  from  a  greater  to  a  lefs }  as  when 
death  is  commuted  for  banifhment,  &c. 

COMNENA,  Ann,  daughter  of  Alexius  Comne- 
nus  emperor  of  the  Eafl  j  memorable  for  her  great 
learning  and  virtue,  and  for  her  hiftory  of  the  life  and 
a&ions  of  her  father,  which  is  highly  efteemed.  She 
flouriffied  about  the  year  ill  7.  The  hiftory,  which 
is  in  15  books,  was  firft  publiffied  very  imperfectly  by 
Hefchelius  in  1610;  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Byzantine  hiftorians,  with  a  diffufe  and 
incorreCt  Latin  verfion  by  the  Jefuit  Poftimus,  but 
with  excellent  notes  by  the  learned  Du  Frefne. 

COMO,  a  ftrong  and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  in  the  Comafco,  with  a  bitliop’s 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperialifts  in  1706,  and  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  8.  57. 
N.  Lat.  45.  45- 

Como,  the  lake  fo  called,  is  the  largeft  in  Italy.  It 
is  fituated  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  the  Comafco,  on 
the  confines  of  Switzerland  and  the  Grifons.  It  is  88 
miles  in  circumference,  yet  is  not  above  6  miles  over 
in  any  part. 

COMORA  iftands  lie  between  the  north  end  of  the 
ifland  of  Madagafcar  and  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar, 
from  10  to  15  degrees  fouth  latitude.  Authors  differ 
greatly  with  regard  to  their  number,  fome  fpeaking 
of  three,  others  of  five,  and  fome  of  eight  of  thefe 
iftands.  They  all  abound  in  horned  cattle,,  fheep,  hogs, 
and  a  variety  of  fruits  common  in  warm  countries. 
They  are  faid  alfo  to  produce  a  kind  of  rice  which 
turns  of  a  violet  colour  when  boiled.  The  moft  re¬ 
markable  of  them,  and  which  the  Europeans  are  beft 
acquainted  with,  is  the  ifland  of  Johanna.  See  that 
article. 

COMORIN,  or  Cape  Comorin,  the  moft  fouth- 
erly  promontory  of  the  Hither  India,  lying  north  weft 
of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

COMORRA,  a  handfome  and  large  town  of  Lowrer 
Hungary,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  fo  well  fortified,  that  the  Turks  could 
never  take  it.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Hungarians  or  Ruffians,  who  are  very  rich,  and 
are  of  the  Greek  religion.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Danube,  in  the  ifland  of  Silbut.  E.  Long.  18.  5. 
N.  Lat.  47.  46. 

COMOS/E,  in  Botany ,  from  Coma;  an  order  of 
plants  in  the  former  edition  of  Linnaeus’s  Fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method,  confifting  of  the  fpiked  willow 
or  fpiraea  frutex,  dropwort,  and  greater  meadow- 
fweet.  Thefe,  though  formerly  diftinft  genera,  are 
by  Linnaeus  colle6led  into  one,  under  the  name  of  fpi- 
rcea.  The  flowers  growing  in  a  head  refemble  a  bufh, 
or  tuft  of  hair,  which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  epithet 
Co  mo  feu 

COMPACT,  in  FJnlofophy ,  is  faid  of  bodies  which 


are  of  a  clofe,  denfe,  and  heavy  texture,  with  few  Compact 
pores,  and  thofe  very  Imall.  Companior 

COMPACT,  ill  a  legal  fenfe,  fignifies  an  agreement  or  - 

contract  ftipulated  between  feveral  parties. 

COMPANION,  one  with  whom  a  man  frequently 
converfes. 

As  the  human  mind  cannot  always  be  on  the 
ftretch,  nor  the  hand  always  employed  in  labour,  re¬ 
creation  becomes  both  agreeable  and  neceffary.  Of 
all  recreations,  that  of  the  company  of  a  few  chofen 
companions  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  moft  manly  and 
moft  improving  :  but  as  in  thofe  hours  of  recreation 
we  are  moft  in  danger  of  being  milled,  being  general¬ 
ly  at  fuch  feafons  more  off  our  guard  than  ufual,  the 
greateft  care  fhould  be  taken  in  making  choice  of 
whom  to  affociate  with  j  for  according  to  our  choice 
of  them,  both  our  chara£ter  and  difpofition  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  tin<fture,  as  waters  pafting  through  minerals 
partake  of  their  tafte  and  efficacy.  This  is  a  truth  fo 
univerfally  received,  that  it  is  become  a  proverb  both 
in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  That  a  man  is  known 
by  his  company.  As  by  chemiftry  we  learn,  that  dif- 
cordant  mixtures  produce  nothing  but  broil  and  fer¬ 
mentation  till  one  of  them  gets  the  afcendency  of  the 
reft  ;  fo  from  Scripture  we  learn,  that  two  cannot  walk 
together  except  they  be  agreed.  From  which  we 
may  fee,  how  impoffible  it  is  for  any  one  to  be  thought 
a  perfon  of  real  goodnefs*  and  integrity,  whilft  he 
choofes  for  his  companions  the  abandoned  and  licen¬ 
tious. 

By  affociating  with  fuch,  he  will  not  only  lofe  his 
character,  but  his  virtue  }  for  whatever  fallacious  di- 
ftineftion  he  may  be  pleafed  to  make  between  the  men 
and  their  vices,  in  the  end  the  firft;  generally  qualifies 
the  laft  y  and  by  ceafing  to  hate  them  he  will  foon  learn 
both  to  love  and  pra&ife  them.  In  ffiort,  the  foeiety 
of  fenfual  men  is  peculiarly  enfnaring.  The  malignity 
of  their  contagion  doth  not  appear  all  at  once.  Their 
frolics  firft  appear  harmlefs  \  then,  when  partaken  of, 
they  leave  a  longing  relifti  behind  them  }  and  one  ap¬ 
pointment  makes  way  for  another,  one  expence  leads 
on  to  a  fecond  j  and  fo  time  and  fortune  are  wafted 
away  to  very  bad  purpofe.  The  one  appetite  craves, 
and  another  muft  be  gratified,  till  all  become  too  im¬ 
portunate  to  be  denied  •,  which  verifies  what  the  wifeft 
of  men  long  fince  faid,  “  That  the  beginning  of  fin  is 
like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters,  which  when  it  once 
makes  an  entrance,  carries  all  before  it  with  rufliing 
impetuofity.”  Some  pangs  of  remorfe  may  be  felt  by 
the  infatuated  creature  on  his  firft  degeneracy,  and 
fome  faint  refoiutions  againft  being  fedueed  any  more  } 
which  will  no  fooner  be  difeovered  by  thofe  leaders  to 
deftru&ion,  than  all  arts  will  be  ufed  to  allure  him 
back  to  bear  them  company  in  the  broad  beaten  path 
to  ruin.  Of  all  which  methods,  none  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  raillery  }  for  this  is  generally  exercifed 
with  all  its  force,  and  too  often  proves  fatal.  Ano¬ 
ther  method  ufed  to  miflead  the  young  novice  not 
yet  hackneyed  in  vice,  and  no  lefs  dangerous  than  the 
other,  is  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil.  Luft  and 
fenfuality  muft  pafs  for  love  and  gallantry  *,  revenge 
and  malice,  for  heroifm.  But  fteadinefs  fhould  be 
fliown,  by  holding  fuch  pefts  of  foeiety  in  derifion,  and 
looking  on  them  with  contempt}  by  appearing  unmo¬ 
ved 
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Companion,  ved  by  their  ill-founded  banters,  and  unflung  by  their 
Company  impious  jefts. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  order  to  efcape  the  danger 
which  attends  the  keeping  of  evil  company,  let  thofe 
you  affociate  with  be  perfons  as  carefully  educated 
and  as  honeilly  difpofed  as  yourfelf ;  of  a  good  moral 
character,  not  given  to  any  known  vice  3  whofe  lives 
are  temperate,  and  whofe  expences  are  moderate  :  with 
fuch  company  as  tliefe,  you  will  neither  get  difcredit, 
nor  degenerate  into  excefs.  You  will  be  a  mutual 
check  to  each  other  ;  and  your  reputation  will  be  fo 
eftablifhed,  that  it  will  be  the  ambition  of  others  to  be 
admitted  members  of  your  fociety.  Selt£l  thofe  for 
your  companions  who  are  men  of  good  fenfe  and  un¬ 
demanding  3  and,  if  poffible,  who  excel  in  fome  art, 
fcience,  or  accompli  fh  men  t  ;  that  fo,  in  the  courfe  of 
your  acquaintance,  your  very  hours  of  amufement  may 
contribute  to  your  improvement  3  and  for  the  mofl 
part  fuch  are  open  and  communicative,  and  take  as 
much  pleafure  in  being  heard  as  you  to  be  informed. 
Ey  purfuing  fuch  a  condudl,  you  will  be  an  ornament 
and  ufeful  member  of  fociety. 

COMPANY,  a  colle&ive  term,  underflood  of  feve- 
ral  perfons  aflembled  together  in  the  fame  place,  or 
with  the  fame  defign.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  compagnie ,  and  that  of  companio ,  or  companies , 
which  Chifflet  obferves,  are  found  in  the  Salic  law, 
tit.  66.  and  are  proper  military  words,  underflood  of 
foldiers,  who,  according  to  the  modern  phrafe,  are 
comrades  or  mefs -mates,  i.  e.  lodge  together,  eat  toge¬ 
ther,  &c.  of  the  Latin  cum ,  u  with,”  and  panis^  bread.” 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  fome  Greek  authors  under  the 
weflern  empire,  the  word  Kvp,7rccvict.  occurs  in  the  fenfe 
of  fociety. 

Company,  in  a  familiar  or  fafhionable  fenfe,  is  ufed 
for  an  afLmblage  of  perfons  met  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
verfation,  paflime,  or  feflivity. 

The  love  of  company  and  of  focial  pleafures  is  na¬ 
tural,  and  attended  with  fome  of  the  fweeteil  fatisfac- 
tions  of  human  life  ;  but,  like  every  other  love,  when 
it  proceeds  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  it  ceafes 
to  produce  its  natural  effect,  and  terminates  in  difgufl- 
ful  fatiety.  The  foundation-flone  and  the  pillar  on 
which  we  build  the  fabric  of  our  felicity,  mull  be  laid 
in  our  own  hearts.  Amufement,  mirth,  agreeable  va¬ 
riety,  and  even  improvement,  may  be  fometimes  fought 
in  the  gaiety  of  mixed  company,  and  in  the  ufual  di- 
verfions  of  the  world  ;  but  if  we  found  our  general  hap- 
pinefs  on  thefe,  we  fhall  do  little  more  than  raife  caftles 
in  the  air,  or  build  houfes  on  the  fand. 

To  derive  the  proper  pleafure  and  improvement  from 
company,  it  ought  to  be  felefl,  and  to  con  (HI  of  per¬ 
fons  of  character,  refpe&able  both  for  their  morals  and 
their  underftandings.  Mixed  and  undiftinguifhed  fo¬ 
ciety  tends  only  to  diflipate  our  ideas,  and  induce  a 
laxity  of  principles  and  praflice.  The  pleafure  it  af¬ 
fords  is  of  a  coarfe,  mixed,  noify,  and  rude  kind.  In¬ 
deed,  it  commonly  ends  in  wearinefs  and  difguft,  as 
even  they  are  ready  to  confefs  who  yet  conftantly 
purfue  it,  as  if  their  chief  good  conftfted  in  living  in  a 
crowd. 

Among  thefe,  indeed,  who  are  exempted  by  their 
circumftances  from  profeffional  and  official  employ¬ 
ments,  and  who  profefledly  devote  themfelves  to  a  life 
cf  pleafure,  little  elfe  feems  to  conftitute  the  idea  of  it, 


but  an  unceafing  fucceffion  of  company,  public  or  pri-  Company, 
vate.  The  drefs,  and  other  circumftances  preparatory  v— ' y— * 
to  the  enjoyment  of  this  pleafure,  fcarcely  leave  a  mo¬ 
ment  for  refle£ln>n.  Day  after  day  is  fpent  in  the  fame 
toil  fome  round,  till  a  habit  is  formed,  which  renders 
diffipation  neceflary  to  exiftence.  One  week  without  it 
would  probably  induce  a  lowntfs  of  fpirits,  which  might 
terminate  in  defpair  and  fuicide.  When  the  mind  has 
no  anchor,  it  will  fuller  a  kind  of  Ihip  wreck  3  it  will 
fink  in  whirlpools,  and  be  dalhed  on  rocks.  What,  in¬ 
deed,  is  life  or  its  enjoyments  without  fettled  principles, 
laudable  purpofes,  mental  exertions,  and  internal  com¬ 
fort  ?  It  is  merely  a  vapour,  or,  to  drop  the  language 
of  figure  on  fo  lerious  a  fubje6l,  it  is  a  ft  ate  worfe  than 
non-entity,  fince  it  pofiefles  a  reftlefs  power  of  a£Hon, 
productive  of  nothing  but  mifery. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  to  all  who  with  to 
enjoy  their  exiftence  (and  who  entertains  not  that 
wifh)  ?  that  they  ftiould  acquire  a  power  not  only  of 
bearing,  but  of  taking  a  pleafure  in,  temporary  foli- 
tude.  Every  one  muft,  indeed,  fometimes  be  alone. 

Let  him  not  repine  when  he  is  alone,  but  learn  to  fet 
a  value  on  the  golden  moments.  It  is  then  that  he  is 
enabled  to  ftudy  himfelf  and  the  world  around  him. 

It  is  then  that  he  has  an  opportunity  of  feeing  things 
as  they  are,  and  of  removing  the  deceitful  veil,  which 
almoft  every  thing  aflumes  in  the  bufy  fcene  of  worldly 
employments.  The  foul  is  enabled  to  retire  into  her- 
felf,  and  to  exert  thofe  energies  which  are  always  at¬ 
tended  with  fublime  pleafure.  She  is  enabled  to  fee  the 
dependent,  frail,  and  wretched  ftate  of  man  as  the 
child  of  nature  3  and  incited  by  her  difcovery,  to  im¬ 
plore  grace  and  protection  from  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  They,  indeed,  who  fly  from  folitude,  can  fel- 
dom  be  religious  ;  for  religion  requires  meditation. 

They  may  be  faid  to  “  live  without  God  in  the  world  j” 
not,  it  is  true,  from  atheiftical  principles,  but  from  a 
careleffnefs  of  difpofition  *,  a  truly  deplorable  ftate,  the 
confcioufnefs  of  which  could  not  fail  to  cloud  the  gaie¬ 
ty  of  thofe  halcyon  beings  who  fport  in  the  funfhine  of 
unremitted  pleafure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  man  is  made  for  a£lion,  and 
that  his  duties  and  pleafures  are  often  moft  numerous 
and  moft  important  amidft  the  bufy  hum  of  men.  Many 
vices,  and  many  corrupt  difpofitions,  have  been  foftered 
in  a  folitary  life.  Monkery  is  not  favourable  to  human 
nature  or  human  happinefs  3  but  neither  is  unlimited 
diffipation. 

In  Ihort,  let  there  be  a  fweet  interchange  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  aflociation,  of  repofe  and  activity.  A  few 
hours  fpent  every  day  by  the  votaries  of  pleafure  in  fe- 
rious  meditation,  Would  render  their  pleafure  pure,  and 
more  unmixed  with  mifery.  It  would  give  them  know¬ 
ledge,  fo  that  they  would  fee  how  far  they  might  ad¬ 
vance  in  their  purfuit  without  danger  3  and  refolution, 
fo  that  they  might  retreat*  when  danger  approached. 

It  would  teach  them  how  to  live,  a  knowledge  which 
indeed  they  think  they  poflefs  already  3  and  it  would 
alfo  teach  them,,  what  they  are  often  too  little  folici- 
tous  to  learn,  how  to  die. 

Company,  in  a  commercial  fenfe,  is  a  fociety  of 
merchants,  mechanics,  or  other  traders,  joined  together 
in  one  common  intereft. 

When  there  are  only  two  or  three  joined  in  this 
manner,  it  is  called  a  partnerftiip  3  the  term  company 

being* 
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Company.  being  retrained  to  foeieties  confiding  of  a  confiderable 
number  of  members,  affociated  together  by  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  prince. 

The  mechanics  of  all  corporations,  or  towns  incorpo¬ 
rated,  are  thus  erected  into  companies,  which  have 
'charters  of  privileges  and  large  immunities. 

Company  feems  more  particularly  appropriated  to 
thofe  grand  affoeiations  fet  on  foot  for  the  commerce  of 
the  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  veiled  by  charter 
with  peculiar  privileges. 

When  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a  joint  (lock, 
but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon,  properly  qualified, 
upon  paying  a  certain  fine,  and  agreeing  to  fiibmit  to 
the  regulations  of  the  company,  each  member  trading 
v«pon  his  own  Hock  and  at  his  own  rilk,  they  are  called 
Regulated  Companies .  When  they  trade  upon  a  joint 
flock,  each  member  (haring  in  the  common  profit  or 
lofs  in  proportion  to  his  fhare  in  this  flock,  they  are 
called  Joint-flock  Companies.  Such  companies,  whether 
regulated  or  joint-dock,  fometimes  have,  and  fome- 
times  have  not,  exclufive  privileges. 

However  injurious  companies  with  joint-dock,  and 
•incorporated  with  exclufive  privileges,  may  at  this  time 
be  reckoned  to  the  nation  in  general,  it  is  yet  certain 
that  they  were  the  general  parent  of  all  our  foreign 
commerce  ;  private  traders  being  difeouraged  from  ha¬ 
zarding  their  fortunes  in  foreign  countries,  until  the 
method  of  traffic  had  been  fird  fettled  by  joint-dock 
companies.  But  fince  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  and 
the  number  of  traders  have  increafed,  and  the  methods 
of  affurance  of  (hipping  and  merchandife,  and  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  all  parts  of  the  known  world  have  become 
familiar  to  us,  thefe  companies,  in  the  opinion  of  mod 
men,  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  monopo¬ 
lies  ;  their  privileges  have  therefore  been  leffened  from 
time  to  lime,  in  order  to  favour  a  free  and  general 
trade;  and  experience  has  ■fhown,  that  the  trade  of 
the  nation  has  advanced  in  proportion  as  monopolies 
have  been  difeouraged.  In  (hort,  as  all  reftriftions  of 
trade  are  found  to  be  hurtful,  nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  no  company  whatfoever,  whether 
they  trade  in  a  jwint-doek  or  only  under  regulation, 
can  be  for  the  public  good,  except  it  may  be  eafy  for 
all  or  any  of  his  majedy’s  fubjefts  to  be  admitted  into 
all  or  any  of  the  faid  companies,  at  any  time,  and  for  a 
very  inconfiderable  fine. 

I.  Regulated  Companies  refemble,  in  every  re- 
fpeft,  the  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common  in  the  ci¬ 
ties  and  towns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ; 
and  are  rtfort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  fame  kind. 
As  no  inhabitant  of  a  town  can  exercife  an  incorpo¬ 
rated  trade,  without  drd  obtaining  his  freedom  in 
the  corporation;  fo  in  mod  cafes  no  fubjeft  of  the 
date  can  lawfully  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade, 
for  which  a  regulated  company  is  edablifhed,  without 
fird  becoming  a  member  of  that  company.  The  mo¬ 
nopoly  is  more  or  lefs  drift  according  as  the  terms  of 
admiffion  are  more  or  lefs  difficult ;  and  according  as 
the  direftors  of  the  company  have  more  or  lefs  autho¬ 
rity,  or  have  it  more  or  lefs  in  their  power  to  manage 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  confine  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  to  tbemfelves  and  their  particular  friends.  In 
the  mod  ancient  regulated  companies  the  privileges  of 
apprenticrlhip  were  the  fame  as  in  other  corporations  ; 
end  entitled  the  perfon  who  had  ferved  his  time  to  a 
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member  of  the  company,  to  become  himfelf  a  member, 
either  without  paying  any  fine,  or  upon  paying  a  much 
fmaller  one  than  what  was  exacted  from  other  people. 
The  ufual  corporation  fpirit,  wherever  the  law  does 
not  redrain  it,  prevails  in  all  regulated  companies. 
When  they  have  been  allowed  to  aft  according  to 
their  natural  genius,  they  have  always,  in  order  to 
confine  the  competition  to  fmall  a  number  of  perfons 
as  poffible,  endeavoured  to  fubjeft  the  trade  to  many 
burdenfome  regulations.  When  the  law  has  redrained 
them  from  doing  tins,  they  have  become  altogether 
ufelefs  and  infignificant. 

-L  he  regulated  companies  for  foreign  commerce, 
which  at  prefent  fubfdl  in  Great  Britain,  are,  The 
Hamburgh  Company,  the  Ruffia  Company,  the  Ead- 
land  Company,  the  Turkey  Company,  and  the  African 
Company. 

i.  The  Hamburgh  Company  is  the  olded  trading  eda- 
blifhment  in  the  kingdom  ;  thoirgh  not  always  known 
by  that  name,  nor  redrained  to  thofe  narrow  bounds 
under  which  it  is  now  confined.  It  was  fird  called, 
the  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Calais ,  Holland, , 
Zealand ,  Brabant \  and  Flanders  :  then  it  acquired  the 
general  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  of  England:  a** 
being  compofed  of  all  the  Englifli  merchants  who  trad¬ 
ed  to  the  Low  Countries,  the  Baltic,  and  the  German 
ocean.  Ladly,  it  was  called  the  Company  of  Mer¬ 
chant-adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Hamburgh . 

This  company  was  fird  incorporated  by  Edward  I. 
in  1296;  and  edablifhed  again,  by  charter,  in  1406, 
under  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV.  It  was  afterwards 
confirmed,  and  augmented  with  divers  privileges,  by 
many  of  his  fucceffors.  Before  the  charter  of  Henry 
IV.  all  the  Engliffi  merchants  who  trafficked  out  of 
the  realm,  were  left  to  their  own  diferetion,  and  ma¬ 
naged  their  affairs  with  foreigners  as  might  be  mod  for 
their  refpeftive  interefts,  without  any  regard  to  the 
general  commerce  of  the  nation.  Henry,  obferving 
this  diforder,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it,  by  uniting  all 
the  merchants  in  his  dominions  into  one  body  ;  where¬ 
in,  without  lofing  the  liberty  of  trading  eacli  for  him- 
feif,  they  might  be  governed  by  a  company  dill  fub- 
filling  ;  and  be  fubjeft  to  regulations,  which  ffiould  fe- 
cure  the  general  interell  of  the  national  commerce, 
%vithout  prejudice  to  the  intered  of  particulars.  With 
this  view,  he  granted  all  the  merchants  of  his  dates, 
particularly  thofe  of  Calais,  then  in  his  hands,  a  power 
of  affociating  themfelves  into  a  body  politic,  with  di¬ 
reftors  and  governors,  both  in  England  and  abroad  ; 
to  hold  affemblies,  both  for  the  direftion  of  bufinefs 
and  the  deciding  of  eontroverfies  among  merchants  ; 
make  laws  ;  punidi  delinquents  ;  and  impofe  moderate 
duties  and  taxes  on  merchandises,  and  merchants,  to 
be  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  corporation.  Thefe 
few  articles  of  the  charter  of  Henry  IV.  were  after¬ 
wards  much  augmented  by  Henry  VII.  wffio  fird  gave 
them  the  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  to  Calais ,  Hol¬ 
land,  &.c.  gave  them  a  power  of  proclaiming  and  con¬ 
tinuing  free  fairs  at  Calais  ;  and  ordered,  that  to  be 
reputed  a  member  of  the  fociety,  each  perfon  pav  20 
marks  derling  ;  and  that  the  feverai  members  ffiould 
attend  the  general  meetings,  or  courts,  appointed 
by  the  direftors,  whether  at  London,  Calais,  or  elfe- 
where. 

A  petition  being  made  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1564, 
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Company.  for  an  explanation  of  certain  articles  in  the  charter  of 
— Henry  VII.  and  a  confirmation  of  the  reft  granted  by 
other  kings  ;  that  princefs,  by  a  charter  of  the  fame 
year,  declares  that,  to  end  all  difputes,  they  (hall  be  in¬ 
corporated  anew,  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of 
Merchant-adventurers  of  England ;  that  all  who  were 
members  of  the  former  company  fhould,  if  they  de- 
fired  it,  be  admitted  members  of  this  ;  that  they  fhould 
have  a  common  fe2l  ;  that  they  fhould  admit  into  their 
fociety  what  other  perfons,  and  on  what  terms,  they 
pleafed,  and  expel  them  again  on  misbehaviour  ;  that 
the  city  of  Hamburgh  and  neighbouring  cities  fhould 
be  reputed  within  their  grant,  together  with  thofe  of  the 
Low  Countries,  Sec.  in  that  of  the  former  company  : 
that  no  member  fhould  marry  out  of  the  kingdom, 
nor  purchafe  lands,  &c.  in  any  city  beyond  fea  ;  and 
that  thofe  who  do,  fhall  be,  ipfo  fatto ,  excluded  for 
ever..  Twenty-two  years  after  this  firfl  charter,  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  them  a  fecond  \  confirming  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  further  granting  them  a  privilege  of  exclu- 
fion  ;  with  a  power  of  ereeffing  in  each  city  within  their 
grant  a  Handing  council. 

The  revolutions  which  happened  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  Holland, 
having  hindered  the  company  from  continuing  their 
commerce  with  their  ancient  freedom  ;  it  was  obliged 
to  turn  it  ahnoft  wholly  to  the  fide  of  Hamburgh,  and 
the  cities  on  the  German  ocean  *,  from  which  change, 
fome  people  took  oecafion  to  change  its  name  to  that 
of  the  Hamburgh  Company  ;  though  the  ancient  title 
of  Merchant-adventurers  is  {fill  retained  in  all  their 
writings. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  the  fine  for 
admifiion  was  fifty,  and  at  one  time  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  conducR  of  the  company  was  faid  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  opprefiive.  In  1643,  in  *645,  an^  in  1661, 
the  clothiers  and  free  traders  of  the  weft  of  England 
complained  of  them  to  parliament,  as  of  monopoliffs 
who  confined  the  trade  and  oppreffed  the  manufactures 
of  the  country.  Though  thofe  complaints  produced 
no  a£t  of  parliament,  they  had  probably  intimidated 
the  company  fo  far,  as  to  oblige  them  to  reform  their 
conduCL  The  terms  of  admifiion  are  now  faid  to  be 
quite  eafy ;  and  the  directors  either  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  fubjeCt  the  trade  to  any  burdenfome  reffraint 
or  regulations,  or  at  leaf!  have  not  of  late  exercifed 
that  power. 

2.  The  RuJJia  Company  was  firfl  projected  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  executed  in 
the  firfl  and  fecond  years  of  Philip  and  Mary  ;  but  had 
not  its  perfection  till  its  charter  was  confirmed  by  aCt 
of  parliament,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566.  It 
had  its  rife  from  certain  adventurers,  who  were  fent  in 
three  veffels  on  the  difeovery  of  new  countries;  and  to 
find  out  a  north-eaft  paffage  to  China  ;  thefe,  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  White  fea,  and  making  up  to  the  port  of 
Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well  received  by  the 
Mufcovites  ;  and,  at  their  return,  folicited  letters  pa¬ 
tent  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  commerce  of  Rufiia, 
for  which  they  had  formed  an  aflociation. 

By  their  charter,  the  aflociation  was  declared  a  bo¬ 
dy  politic,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Mer¬ 
chant-adventurers  of  England,  for  the  difeovery  of  lands , 
territories ,  i/lands ,  &c.  unknown  or  unfrequented \ 


Their  privileges  were,  to  have  a  governor,  four  con-  Company. 

fuls,  and  24  afiifiants,  for  their  commerce  ;  for  their - v - 

policy,  to  make  laws,  infliCt  penalties,  fend  out  fiiips, 
to  make  difeoveries,  take  poflefiion  of  them  in  the 
king’s  name,  fet  up  the  banner  royal  of  England, 
plant  them  ;  and  laftly,  the  exclufive  privilege  of  ti¬ 
ding  to  Archangel,  and  other  ports  of  Mufeovy,  not 
yet  frequented  by  the  Englifh. 

This  charter  not  being  fufficiently  guarded,  was 
confirmed  by  parliament  in  the  8th  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  wherein  it  was  enaCted,  that  in  regard  the 
former  name  was  too  long,  they  fhould  now  be  called 
Company  of  Englijh  Merchants  for  difeovering  new 
trades  ;  under  which  name,  they  fhould  be  capable  of 
acquiring  and  holding  all  kinds  of  lands,  manors,  rent«, 

&tc.  not  exceeding  100  marks  per  annum,  and  not 
held  of  her  majefty  ;  that  no  part  of  the  continent, 
ifland,  harbour,  &c.  not  known  or  frequented  before 
the  firfl  enterprife  of  the  merchants^of  their  company, 
fituated  to  the  north,  or  north-weft,  or  north-eafl  of 
London  ;  nor  any  part  of  the  continent,  iflands,  Sec. 
under  the  obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Rufiia,  or  in  the 
countries  of  Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  Perfia,  or 
the  Cafpian  fea,  fhould  be  vifited  by  any  fubjeCts  of 
England,  to  exercife  any  commerce,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  faid  company,  on  pain  of  confifcation.  The 
faid  company  fhall  ufe  no  fhips  in  her  new  commerce 
but  thofe  of  the  nation  ;  nor  tranfport  any  cloths, 
ferges,  or  other  woollen  fluffs,  till  they  have  been  dyed 
and  preffed..  That  in  cafe  the  company  difeontinue  of 
itfelf  to  unload  commodities  in  the  road  of  the  abbey 
of  S.  Nicolas,  in  Rufiia,  or  fome  other  port  on  the 
north  coafts  of  Rufiia,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  the 
other  fubjeCts  of  England  fhall  be  allowed  to  traffic  to 
Narva,  while  the.  faid  company*  difeontinues  its  com¬ 
merce  into  Rufiia,  only  ufing  Englifh  veffels. 

This  company  fubfifled  with  reputation  almoff  a 
whole  century,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  is  faid, 
the  czar  then  reigning,  hearing  of  the  murder  of  King 
Charles  I.  ordered  all  the  Englifh  in  his  Rates  to  be 
expelled;  which  the  Dutch  taking  the  advantage  of,  fet¬ 
tled  in  their  room.  After  the  refforation,  the  remains 
of  the  company  re-eflablifhed  part  of  their  commerce 
at  Archangel,  but  never  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  Ruffians  being  now  well  accuflomed  to 
the  Dutch  merchants  and  merchandife. 

This  company  fubfifts  li ill,  under  the  dire&ion  of 
a  governor,  four  con fuls,  and  afliffants.  By  the  iotli 
and  1  ith  of  William  III.  c.  6.  the  fine  for  admifiion 
wTas  reduced  to  5I. 

3  The  Eaf  land  Company  w7as  incorporated  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Its  charter  is  dated  in  the  year  1579.  By 
the  firff  article  the  company  is  ereCted  into  a  body  po¬ 
litic  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  of  the 
Eaf ;  to  confifi  of  Englifiimen,  all  real  merchants,  who 
have  exercifed  the  bufinefs  thereof,  and  trafficked 
through  the  Sound  before  the  year  1568,  into  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  Poland,  Livonia,  Pruffia,  Pomerania, 

See.  as  alfo  Revel,  Coningfberg,  Dantzick,  Copenha¬ 
gen,  &c.  excepting  Narva,  Mufeovy,  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies.  Moft  of  the  following  articles  grant  *  them 
the  ufual  prerogatives  of  fuch  companies,  as  a  feal,  go¬ 
vernor,  courts,  laws,  &c. 

The  privileges  peculiar  to  this  company  are,  that 
none  fhall  be  admitted  a  member  who  is  already  a 

member 
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Company,  member  of  any  other  company  ;  nor  any  retail-dealer 
~v— — '  at  all.  That  no  merchant  qualified  be  admitted  with¬ 
out  paying  fix  pounds  thirteen  (hillings  and  fixpence. 
That  a  member  of  another  company  defiring  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  privileges  thereof,  and  to  be  received  into 
that  of  the  Eaft  fhall  be  admitted  gratis  ;  provided  he 
procures  the  fame  favour  for  a  merchant  of  the  Eaft 
willing  to  fill  his  place.  That  the  merchant-adventu¬ 
rers  who  never  dealt  in  the  Eaft,  in  the  places  cxpref- 
fed  in  the  charter,  may  be  received  as  members  of  the 
company  on  paying  40  marks  j  that,  notwithftanding 
this  union  of  the  adventurers  of  England  with  the 
company  of  the  Eaft,  each  fhall  retain  its  rights  and 
privileges.  That  they  lhall  export  no  cloths  but  what 
are  dyed  and  prefled,  except  a  hundred  pieces  per  an¬ 
num,  which  are  allowed  them  gratis .  This  charter 
was  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  in  1629,  with  this  addi¬ 
tion,  that  no  perfon,  of  what  quality  foever,  living  in 
London,  ftiould  be  admitted  a  member,  unlefs  he  were 
free  of  the  city.  This  company  was  complained  of  as 
a  monopoly,  and  firft  curtailed  by  legal  authority  in 
1672  ;  and  fince  the  declaration  of  rights  in  1689,  ex- 
ift  only  in  name  ;  but  ft  ill  continue  to  eled  their  an¬ 
nual  officers,  who  are  a  governor,  a  deputy,  and  twen¬ 
ty-four  affiftants. 

7.  The  Turkey  or  Levant  Company ,  had  its  rife  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1581.  James  I.  confirmed  its 
charter  in  1605,  adding  new  privileges.  During  the 
civil  wars,  there  happened  fome  innovations  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  company  \  many  perfons  having  been 
admitted  members,  not  qualified  by  the  charters  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  or  that  did  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  regulations  prefcribed.  Charles  II.  upon 
his  reftoration,  endeavoured  to.  fet  it  upon  its  ancient 
bafis  5  to  which  end,  he  gave  them  a  charter,  contain¬ 
ing  not  only  a  confirmation  of  their  old  one,  but  alfo 
feveral  new  articles  of  reformation.  By  this,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  ere&ed  into  a  body  politic,  capable  of  making 
laws,  Sec.  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants 
of  England  trading  to  the  fens  of  the  Levant .  The 
number  of  members  is  not  limited,  but  is  ordinarily 
about  three  hundred.  The  principal  qualification  re¬ 
quired  is,  that  the  candidate  be  a  freeman  of  London, 
and  a  wholefale  merchant,  either  by  family  or  by  fer- 
ving  an  apprenticefhip  of  feven  years.  Thofe  under  25 
years  of  age  pay  25I.  ftering  at  their  ad  million  \  thofe 
above,  twice  as  much.  The  fine  was  reduced  by  ad 
of  parliament,  in  1753,  to  2ol.  and  the  privilege  of 
admiffion  extended  to  every  Rritifti  fubjed.  Each 
makes  oath  at  his  entrance  not  to  fend  any  merchan- 
dife  to  the  Levant  but  on  his  own  account }  and  not 
to  confign  them  to  any  but  the  company’s  agents  or 
factors.  This  reftridion  is  likewife  enlarged  by  the 
above-mentioned  ftatute. 

The  company  has  a  court  or  board  at  London, 
which  is  compofed  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  fifteen  directors  or  affiftants,  who  are  all  adually 
to  live  in  London  or  the  fuburbs.  They  have  alfo  a 
deputy-governor  in  every  city  and  port,  where  there 
are  any  members  of  the  company.  The  aflembly  at 
London  fends  out  the  veffels,  regulates  the  tariff  for 
the  price  at  which  the  European  merchandifes  fent  to 
the  Levant  are  to  be  fold,  and  for  the  quality  of  thofe 
returned.  It  raifes  taxes  on  merchandifes,  to  defray 
Impofitions,  and  the  common  expences  of  the  compa¬ 


ny  5  prefents  the  ambaffador  which  the  king  is  to  keep  Compare 
at  the  Porte,  eleds  two  confuls  for  Smyrna  and  Con-  — — y— 
ftantinople,  Sec. 

One  of  the  beft  regulations  of  the  company  is,  not 
to  leave  the  coni uls,  or  even  ambaffador,  to  fix  the  im¬ 
position  on  veffels  for  defraying  the  common  expences 
(a  thing  fat al  to  the  companies  of  moft  other  nations)  ; 
but  to  allow  a  penfion  to  the  ambaffador  and  confuls, 
and  even  to  the  chief  officers,  as  Secretary,  chaplain, 
interpreters,  and  janizaries,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
pretence  for  their  railing  any  fum  at  all  on  the  mer¬ 
chants  or  merchandifes. 

In  extraordinary  cafes,  the  confuls,  and  even  the 
ambalfador,  have  recourfe  to  two  deputies  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  refiding  in  the  Levant  ;  or,  if  the  affair  be  very 
important,  they  affemble  the  whole  body.  Here  arc 
regulated  the  prefents  to  be  given,  the  voyages  to  be 
made,  and  every  thing  to  be  deliberated  j  and  on  the 
refolutioris  here  taken,  the  deputies  appoint  the  treafu- 
rer  to  furnilh  the  moneys.  Sec.  required. 

The  ordinary  commerce  of  this  company  employs 
from  20  to  25  veffels,  carrying  from  25  to  30  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  merchandifes  exported  thither  are, 
cloths  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  pewter,  lead,  pepper, 
cochineal,  and  a  great  deal  of  fiiver,  which  they  take 
up  at  Cadiz  :  the  returns  are  in  raw  filk,  galls,  camlets, 
wools,  col  tons,  Morocco  leather,  alhes  tor  making 
glafs  and  loap,  and  feveral  gums  and  medicinal  drugs. 

The  commerce  to  Smyrna,  Conftantinople,  and  Scan- 
deroon,  is  not  efteemed  much  lefs  confiderable  than 
that  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  *,  but  is,  doubtlefs, 
more  advantageous  to  Britain,  becaufe  it  takes  off 
much  more  of  the  Britilh  manufactures  than  the  other, 
which  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  money.  The  places  re- 
ferved  for  the  commerce  of  this  company  are,  all  the 
ftates  of  Venice,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice  j  the  ftate  of 
Ragufa  $  all  the  ftates  of  the  grand  feignior,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean  3  excepting 
Carthagena,  Alicant,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Marfeilles, 
Toulon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Palermo, 
Meflina,  Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Corfica  \  and 
other  places  on  the  coafts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

5.  The  Cojnpajiy  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa ,  efta- 
blifhed  in  1750.  Contrary  to  the  former  practice  with 
regard  to  regulated  companies,  who  were  reckoned 
unfit  for  fuch  fort  of  fervice,  this  company  wa^  fub- 
jeded  to  the  obligation  of  maintaining  forts  and  garri- 
fons.  It  was  exprefsly  charged  at  firft  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  all  the  Britifh  forts  and  garrifons  that  lie 
between  Cape  Blanc  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
afterwards  with  that  of  thofe  only  which  lie  between 
Cape  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  a£l 
which  eftablifhes  this  company  (the  23d  of  George  II. 
c.  31.)  feems  to  have  had  two  diftind  objeds  in  view  $ 
firft,  to  reftrain  effedually  the  oppreffive  and  mono¬ 
polizing  fpirit  which  is  natural  to  the  diredors  of  a 
regulated  company  5  and  fecondly,  to  force  them  as 
much  as  poffible  to  give  an  attention,  which  is  not  na¬ 
tural  to  them,  towards  the  maintenance  of  forts  and 
garrifons. 

For  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  fine  for  admiffion 
is  limited  to  forty  (hillings.  The  company  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  trading  in  their  corporate  capacity,  or 
upon  a  joint  flock  \  from  borrowing  money  upon  com¬ 
mon 
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Company,  mon  feal,  or  from  laying  any  refiraints  upon  the  trade 
^  which  may  be  carried  on  freely  from  all  places,  and  by 
all  perfons  being  Britifh  fubje&s,  and  paying  the  fine. 
The  government  is  in  a  committee  of  nine  perions  who 
meet  at  London,  but  who  are  chofen  annually  by  the 
freemen  of  the  company  at  London,  Brifiol,  and  Li¬ 
verpool  ;  three  from  each  p^ace.  No  committee  man 
can  be  continued  in  office  for  more  than  three  years 
together.  Any  committee-man  might  be  removed  by 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations  ;  now  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  council,  after  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
The  committee  are  forbid  to  export  negroes  from 
Africa,  or  to  import  any  African  goods  into  Great 
Britain.  But,  as  they  are  charged  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  forts  and  garrifons,  they  may  for  that  purpofe 
export  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa  goods  and  fiores 
of  different  kinds.  Out  of  the  money  which  they 
(hall  receive  from  the  company,  they  are  allowed  a  futn 
not  exceeding  eight  hundred  pounds,  for  the  falaries  of 
their  clerks  and  agents  at  London,  Brifiol,  and  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  the  houfe-rent  of  their  office  at  London  *,  and 
all  other  expences  of  management,  commiffion,  and 
agency,  in  England.  What  remains  of  this  fum,  after 
defraying  thofe  different  expences,  tliey  may  divide 
among  themfelves,  as  compenfation  for  their  trouble, 
in  what  manner  they  think  proper.  “  By  this  confii- 
tution,  it  might  have  been  expe&ed  (Dr  Smith  ob- 
ferves),  that  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  would  have  been 
effe&ually  retrained,  and  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes 
fufficiently  anfvvered.  It  would  feem,  however,  that 
it  had  not.  Though  by  the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  2Z. 
the  fort  of  Senegal,  with  all  its  dependencies,  had  been 
veiled  in  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa, 
yet  in  the  year  following  (by  the  5th  of  George  III. 
c.  24.),  not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the 
whole  coait  from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  fouth  Barbary, 
to  Cape  Rouge,  was  exempted  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
that  company,  was  veiled  in  the  crown,  and  the  trade 
to  it  declared  free  to  all  his  majefty’s  fubjefls.  The 
company  had  been  fufpc&ed  of  retraining  the  trade, 
and  of  eftablifiiing  fome  fort  of  improper  monopoly. 
It  is  not,  however,  very  eafy  to  conceive  hqw,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  23d  George  II.  they  could  do 
fo.  From  the  printed  debates  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  (not  always  the  moft  authentic  records  of  truth), 
it  appears,  however,  that  they  have  been  accufed  of 
this.  The  members  of  the  committee  of  nine  being 
all  merchants,  and  the  governors  and  fa£lors,  in  their 
different  forts  and  fettlements,  being  all  dependent  up¬ 
on  them,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  might  have 
given  peculiar  attention  to  the  confignments  and  com- 
millions  of  the  former,  which  would  efiablifii  a  real 
monopoly 

For  the  fecond  purpofe  mentioned,  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  and  garrifons,  an  annual  fum  has  been  al¬ 
lotted  to  them  by  parliament,  generally  about  13,000k 
For  the  proper  application  of  this  fum,  the  committee 
is  obliged  to  account  annually  to  the  curfitor  baron  of 
exchequer  ;  which  account  is  afterwards  to  be  laid 
before  parliament.  But  parliament  (continues  our 
author),  which  gives  fo  little  attention  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  millions,  is  not  likely  to  give  much  to  that  of 
13,000k  a-year  *,  and  the  curfitor  baron  of  exchequer, 
from  his  profeflion  and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be 
proioundly  (killed  in  the  proper  expence  of  forts  and 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 
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garrifons.  The  captains  of  his  majefty’s  navy,  indeed,  Company, 
or  any  other  commiffumed  officers,  appointed  by  the  v-***- 
board  of  admiralty,  may  inquire  into  t lie  condition  of 
the  forts  and  garrifons,  and  report  their  obfervatiqns 
to  that  board.  But  that  board  feems  to  have  no  di- 
red!  jurifdidnon  over  the  committee,  nor  any  authori¬ 
ty  to  correct  thofe  whofe  conduct  it  may  thus  inquire 
into  }  and  the  captains  of  his  .majefty’s  navy,  befides, 
are  not  fuppofed  to  be  always  deeply  learned  in  the 
fcience  of  fortification.  Removal  from  an  office,  which 
can  be  enjoyed  only  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  of 
which  the  lawful  emoluments,  even  during  that  term, 
are  fo  very  (mail,  feems  to  be  the  utmoft  punifiimcnt 
to  which  any  committee-man  is  liable,  for  any  fault, 
except  diredt  malverfation,  or  embezzlement  either  of 
the  public  money  or  that  of  the  company ;  and  the 
fear  of  that  punifhment,  can  never  be  a  motive  of  fuffi- 
cient  weight  to  force  a  continual  and  careful  attention 
to  a  bufinefs  to  which  he  has  no  other  interell  to  at¬ 
tend.  The  commitee  are  accufed  of  having  fent  out 
bricks  and  Rones  from  England  for  the  reparation  of 
Cape  Coafl  CaRle  on  the  coall  of  Guinea,  ?  bufinefs 
for  which  parliament  had  feveral  times  granted  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fum  of  money.  Thefe  bricks  and  Rones 
too,  which  had  thus  been  fent  upon  fo  long  a  voyage, 

’were  faid  to  have  been  of  fo  bad  a^quality,  that  it  was 
neceffary  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation  the  walls  which 
had  been  repaired  with  them.  The  forts  and  garrifons 
which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge  are  not  only  maintain¬ 
ed  at  the  expence  of  the  Rate,  but  are  tinder  the  imme¬ 
diate  government  of  the  executive  power  ;  and  why 
thofe  which  lie  fouth  of  that  cape,  and  which  too  are, 
in  part  at  leaR,  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  Rate, 
could  be  under  a  different  government,  it  feems  not 
very  eafy  even  to  imagine  a  good  reafon.” 

The  above  company  fucceeded  that  called  The  Royal 
Jlfj'ican  Company ,  which  traded  upon  a  joint  Rock 
with  an  exclufive  privilege.  Though  England  began 
to  trade  to  Africa  as  early  as  the  year  1336,  and  feve¬ 
ral  voyages  were  made  to  Guinea  in  1538,  and  fome 
following  years,  for  the  importation  of  gold  and  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  nothing  like  a  company  was  formed  till 
the  year  1588,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent 
of  exclufive  privilege  to  certain  perfons  for  ten  years. 

In  1618,  King  James  I.  efiablifiied  a  company  by  char¬ 
ter,  which  was  foon  diffolved.  Another  company  was 
eredled  by  charter  of  Charles  I.  in  1631,  which  met 
with  little  fuccefs  5  but  the  demand  for  negroes  in  the 
Englifii  American  plantations  increafing,  a  third  com¬ 
pany  uras  efiablifiied  by  a  charter  granted  1662,  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  York  \  fee u ring  to  him  the  com¬ 
merce  of  all  the  country,  coafis,  ifiands,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  England,  or  not  poffeffed  by  any  other 
Chrifiian  prince,  from  Cape  Blanco  in  20°  N.  Lat.  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  340  34'  S.  Lat.  The  char¬ 
ter  was  foon  after  returned  into  the  king’s  hands  by 
the  duke,  and  revoked,  by  confent  of  the  parties  a f- 
fociated  with  him  in  the  enterpiife  ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  the  fourth  and  lafi  exclufive  company  was 
efiablifiied  and  incorporated  by  letters  patent  in  1672, 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  African  Company.  A  ca¬ 
pital  was  foon  raifed  of  iri,o<">ol.  and- this  new  com¬ 
pany  improved  their  trade,  and  increafed  their  forts  5 
but  after  the  revolution  in  1689,  this  trade  was  laid 
open.  In  1698,  all  private  traders  to  Africa  were 
U  u  obliged 
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Company,  obliged  by  flat.  9  and  10  Will,  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  in 

w— -v -  order  to  aftift  the  company  in  maintaining  their  forts 

and  faflories.  But  notwithftanding  this  heavy  tax, 
the  company  were  ftill  unable  to  maintain  the  com¬ 
petition  j  their  (lock  and  credit  gradually  declined. 
In  1712,  their  debts  had  become  fo  great,  that  a  parti¬ 
cular  a£l  of  parliament  was  thought  neceffary,  both  for 
their  fecurity  and  for  that  of  their  creditors.  It  was 
cnadted,  that  the  refolution  of  two-thirds  of  thefe  cre¬ 
ditors  in  number  and  value  fhould  bind  the  reft,  both 
with  regard  to  the  time  which  fhould  be  allowed  to 
the  company  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and 
with  regard  to  any  other  agreement  which  it  might  be 
thought  proper  to  make  with  them  concerning  thofe 
debts.  In  1 730,  their  affairs  were  in  fo  great  difor- 
der,  that  they  were  altogether  incapable  of  maintain¬ 
ing  their  forts  and  garrifons  }  the  foie  purpofe  and  pre¬ 
text  of  their  inftitution.  From  that  year  till  their 
final  diffolution,  the  parliament  judged  it  neceffary  to 
allow  the  annual  fum  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  that 
purpofe.  In  1732,  after  having  been  for  many  years 
lofers  by  the  trade  of  carrying  negroes  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  they  at  la  ft  refolved  to  give  it  up  altogether  ; 
to  fell  to  the  private  traders  to  America  the  negroes 
which  they  purchafed  upon  the  coaft  *,  and  to  employ 
their  fervants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa 
for  gold  duft,  elephants  teeth,  dyeing  drugs,  &c.  But 
their  fuccefs  in  this  more  confined  trade  was  not  greater 
than  in  their  former  extenfive  one.  Their  affairs  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  gradually  to  decline,  till  at  laft  being  in 
every  refpeft  a  bankrupt  company,  they  were  diffolved 
by  a 61  of  parliament,  and  their  forts  and  garrifons  veil¬ 
ed  in  the  prefent  Regulated  Company  of  Merchants  trad¬ 
ing  to  Africa . 

II.  Joint* Stock  Companies ,  eftablifhed  either  by 
royal  charter  or  by  a6l  of  parliament,  differ  in  feveral 
rcfpefls  not  only  from  regulated  companies,  but  from 
private  copartneries.  1.  In  a  private  copartnery,  no 
partner,  without  the  confent  of  the  company,  can 
transfer  his  fhare  to  another  perfon,  or  introduce  a 
new  member  into  the  company.  Each  member,  how¬ 
ever,  may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw  from  the 
copartnery,  and  demand  payment  from  them  of  his 
fhare  of  the  common  flock.  In  a  joint-ftock  company, 
on  the  contrary,  no  member  can  demand  payment  of 
bis  fhare  from  the  company  :  but  each  member  can, 
without  their  confent,  transfer  bis  ftiare  to  another 
perfon,  and  thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The 
value  of  a  (bare  in  a  joint-ftock  is  always  the  price 
which  it  will  bring  in  the  market  ;  and  this  may  be 
either  greater  or  lefs,  in  any  proportion,  than  the  fum 
which  its  owner  Hands  credited  for  in  the  flock  of  the 
company.  2.  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  partner  is 
bound  for  the  debts  contra&ed  by  the  company  to  the 
whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In  a  joint-ftock  company, 
on  the  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  (hare. 

The  trade  of  a  joint-ftock  company  is  always  ma¬ 
naged  by  a  court  of  dire&ors.  This  court  indeed  is 
frequently  fubjeft,  in  many  refpe£ls,  to  the  controul 
of  a  general  court  of  proprietors.  But  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  proprietors  feldom  pretend  to  underftand 
any  thing  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  company  ;  and  when 
the  fpirit  of  faction  happens  not  to  prevail  among 
them,  give  themfelves  no  trouble  about  it,  but  receive 
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contentedly  fuch  half-yearly  or  yearly  dividend  as  the  Company 
directors  think  proper  to  make  to  them.  This  total  — -y— 
exemption  from  trouble  and  from  rifk,  beyond  a  limi¬ 
ted  fum,  encourages  many  people  to  become  adven¬ 
turers  in  joint-ftock  companies,  who  would  upon  no 
account  hazard  their  fortunes  in  any  private  copart¬ 
nery.  Such  companies,  therefore,  commonly  draw 
to  themfelves  much  greater  flocks  than  any  private 
copartnery  can  boaft  of.  The  trading  flock  of  the 
South-Sea  Company,  at  one  time,  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty-three  millions  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  The  dire£lors  of  fuch  companies,  however,  be¬ 
ing  the  managers  rather  of  other  people’s  money  than  of 
their  own,  it  cannot  well  be  expelled  that  they  fhould 
watch  over  it  with  the  fame  anxious  vigilance  with 
which  the  partners  in  a  private  copartnery  frequently 
watch  over  their  own.  Like  the  ftewards  of  a  rich 
man,  they  are  apt  to  confider  attention  to  fmall  matters 
as  not  for  their  mailer’s  honour,  and  very  eafily  give 
themfelves  a  difpenfation  from  having  it.  Negligence 
and  profufion,  therefore,  muft  always  prevail,  more  or 
lefs,  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  fuch  a  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  joint-ftock  compa¬ 
nies  for  foreign  trade  have  feldom  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  competitions  againft  private  adventurers.  They 
have,  accordingly,  very  feldom  fucceeded  without  an 
exclusive  privilege  ;  and  frequently  have  not  fucceeded 
with  one.  Without  an  exclufive  privilege  they  have 
commonly  mifmanaged  the  trade.  With  an  exclufive 
privilege  they  have  both  mifmanaged  and  confined  it. 

The  principal  joint-ftock  companies  prefently  fub- 
fifting  in  Great  Britain  arc,  the  South  Sea  and  the 
Eafl  India  companies  5  to  which  may  be  added, 
though  of  very  inferior  magnitude,  the  Hu df on's  Bay 
Company. 

1,  The  South-Sea  Company .  During  the  long  war 
with  France  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  payment 
of  the  Tailors  of  the  royal  navy  being  neglected,  they 
received  tickets  inftead  of  money,  and  were  frequently 
obliged,  by  their  ncceflities,  to  fell  thefe  tickets  to  avar 
ricious  men  at  a  difeount  of  40  and  fometimes  50  per 
cent.  By  this  and  other  means,  the  debts  of  the  na¬ 
tion  unprovided  for  by  parliament,  and  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  9,471,321k  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe  ufurers. 

On  which  Mr  Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  propofed  a 
fcheme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  de¬ 
ficiencies  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  incorporate 
them  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South  Sea  \  and  they  were  accordingly  incorporated 
under  the  title  of  “  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas, 
and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the 
Fifhery,”  &.C. 

Though  this  company  feemed  formed  for  the  fake 
of  commerce,  the  miniftry  never  thought  ferioufly,  dur¬ 
ing  the  courfe  of  the  war,  about  making  any  fettlement 
on  the  coaft  of  South  America,  which  was  what  flattered 
the  expectations  of  the  people  y  nor  was  it  ever  carried 
into  execution  by  this  company. 

Some  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  government  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  at  6  per  cent.  In  the  third 
of  George  I.  the  intereft  of  the  whole  was  reduced  to 
5  per  cent,  and  the  company  advanced  two  millions 
more  to  the  government  at  the  fame  intereft.  By  th^ 
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Company,  ftatute  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  declared,  that 
^ey  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  the  redeemable  na¬ 
tional  debts  *,  in  confederation  of  which,  the  company 
were  empowered  to  augment  their  capital  according 
to  the  fums  they  fhould  difcharge  \  and  for  enabling 
them  to  raife  fuch  Turns  for  purchafing  annuities,  ex¬ 
changing  for  ready  money  new  exchequer  bills,  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  trade,  &c.  they  might,  by  fuch  means  as 
they  fhould  think  proper,  raife  fuch  fums  of  money  as 
in  a  general  court  of  the  company  fhould  be  judged 
neceffary.  The  company  were  alfo  empowered  to  raife 
money  on  the  contracts,  bonds,  or  obligations  under 
their  common  feal,  on  the  credit  of  their  capital  flock. 
But  if  the  fub-governor,  deputy-governor,  or  other 
members  of  the  company,  fhould  purchafe  lands  or  re¬ 
venues  of  the  crown  upon  account  of  the  corporation, 
or  lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipation  on  any  branch 
of  the  revenue,  other  than  fuch  part  only  on  which  a 
credit  of  loan  was  granted  by  parliament,  fuch  fub- 
governor,  or  other  member  of  the  company,  fhould  for¬ 
feit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  lent. 

The  fatal  South  Sea  fcheme,  tranfacled  in  the  year 
1720,  was  executed  upon  the  laft-mentioned  ftatute. 
The  company  had  at  firft  fet  out  with  good  fuccefs, 
and  the  value  of  their  flock,  for  the  firfl  five  years,  had 
rifen  fafler  than  that  of  any  other  company  ;  and  his 
majefly,  after  purchafing  io,oool.  flock,  had  conde- 

(fcended  to  be  their  governor.  Things  were  in  this  fi- 
tuation,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  above  flatute, 
the  South  Sea  bubble  was  proje6led.  The  pretence 
was,  to  raife  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  purchafing  annuities,  &c.  paid  to  the 
other  companies  :  and  propofals  were  printed  and  di- 
flributed,  fhowing  the  advantages  of  this  defign.  The 
Turn  necefiary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  the 
profits  that  were  to  arife  from  it,  were  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  (hares,  or  fubfcriptions,  to  be  purcha- 
fed  by  perfons  difpofed  to  adventure  therein.  And  the 
better  to  carry  on  the  deception,  the  directors  enga¬ 
ged  to  make  very  large  dividends  :  and  actually  de¬ 
clared  that  every  iool.  original  flock  would  yield  50I. 
per  annum  ;  which  occafioned  fo  great  a  rife  of  their 
flock,  that  a  (hare  of  iool.  was  fold  for  upwards  of 
800I.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July  •,  but  before 
the  end  of  September  it  fell  to  150I.  by  which  multi¬ 
tudes  were  ruined,  and  fuch  a  fcene  of  diflrefs  occa¬ 
fioned,  as  is  fcarcelv  to  be  conceived.  But  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  infamous  fcheme  are  too  well  known  \ 
mod  of  the  dire 61  or s  were  feverely  fined,  to  the  lofs 
of  nearly  all  their  property  :  fome  of  them  had  no 
hand  in  the  deception,  nor  gained  a  farthing  by  it  5 
but  it  was  agreed,  they  ought  to  have  oppofed  and 
prevented  it. 

The  South-Sea  Company  never  had  any  forts  or 
garrifons  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were  entirely  ex¬ 
empted  from  one  great  expence,  to  which  other  joint- 
dock  companies  for  foreign  trade  are  fubje6l.  But 
they  had  an  immenfe  capital  divided  among  an  im- 
rnenfe  number  of  proprietors.  It  was  naturally  to  be 
expe6led,  therefore,  that  folly,  negligence,  and  pro- 
fufion,  fhould  prevail  in  the  whole  management  of  their 
affairs. 

Their  dock -jobbing  fpeculations  were  fucceeded  by 
mercantile  proje6ls,  which,  Dr  Smith  obferves,  were 
not  much  better  condu6led.  The  fird  trade  which 


they  engaged  in,  was  that  of  fupplying  the  Spanifli  Company. 

Wed  Indies  with  negroes,  of  which  (in  confcquence - *+ 

of  what  was  called  the  Aflfiento  contra6l  granted  them 
by  the  treaiy  of  Utrecht)  they  had  the  cxclufive  pri¬ 
vilege.  But  as  it  was  not  expedled  that  much  profit 
could  be  made  by  this  trade,  both  the  Portuguefe  and 
French  companies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  fame 
terms  before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they 
were  allowed,  as  compenfation,  to  fend  annually  a  fhip 
of  a  certain  burden  to  trade  dire6l!y  to  the  Spanifli 
Wed  Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  which  this  annual 
fhip  was  allowred  to  make,  they  are  faid  to  have  gained 
confiderably  by  one,  that  of  the  Royal  Caroline  in 
1 73 1,  and  to  have  been  Infers,  more  or  lefs,  by  almofl 
all  the  red.  Their  ill  fuccefs  was  imputed,  by  their 
fa6lors  and  agents,  to  the  extortion  and  oppreffion  of 
the  Spanifli  government  ^  but  was,  perhaps,  principally 
owing  to  the  profufion  and  depredations  of  thole  very 
fadlors  and  agents  ;  fome  of  whom  are  faid  to  have 
acquired  great  fortunes  even  in  one  year.  In  *734, 
the  company  petitioned  the  king,  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  difpofe  of  the  trade  and  tonnage  of  their 
annual  fhip,  on  account  of  the  little  profit  which  they 
made  by  it,  and  to  accept  of  fuch  equivalent  as  they 
could  obtain  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  1724,  this  company  had  undertaken  the  whale- 
fifhery.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  had  no  monopoly  \  but 
as  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no  other  Britifh  fubjedls 
appear  to  have  engaged  in  it.  Of  the  eight  voyages 
which  their  (hips  made  to  Greenland,  they  were  gainers 
by  one,  and  lofers  by  all  the  reft.  After  their  eighth  and 
lafl  voyage,  when  they  had  fold  their  fliips,  ilorcs,  and 
utenfils,  they  found  that  their  whole  lofs,  upon  this 
branch,  capital  and  interefl  included,  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  of  237,0001. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parliament  to 
be  allowed  to  divide  their  immenfe  capital  of  more 
than  33,800,0001.  the  whole  of  which  had  been 
lent  to  government,  into  two  equal  parts  :  The  one- 
half,  or  upwards  of  16,900,000k  to  be  put  upon  the 
fame  footing  with  other  government  annuities,  and 
not  to  be  fubjedl  to  the  debts  contra6led,  or  lofifes  in¬ 
curred,  by  the  direflors  of  the  company,  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  mercantile  projc6ls  ;  the  other  half 
to  remain,  as  before,  a  trading  flock,  and  to  be  fub- 
je6l  to  thofe  debts  and  Ioffes.  The  petition  was  too 
reafonable  not  to  be  granted.  In  1733,  they  again 
petitioned  the  parliament  that  three-fourths  of  their 
trading  flock  might  be  turned  into  annuity  flock,  and 
only  one-fourth  remain  as  trading  flock,  or  expofed 
to  the  hazards  arifing  from  the  bad  management  of 
their  diredlors.  Both  their  annuity  and  trading  flocks 
had  by  this  time,  been  reduced  more  than  2, ooo,oool. 
each,  by  feveral  different  payments  from  government  5 
fo  that  this  fourth  amounted  only  to  3,662,784k 
8s.  6d.  In  1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company 
upon  the  king  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  Affiento 
contra6l,  were  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  given 
up  for  what  was  fuppofed  an  equivalent.  An  end  was 
put  to  their  trade  with  the  Spanifli  Wefl  Indies,  the 
remainder  of  their  trading  flock  was  turned  into  an 
annuity  flock,  and  the  company  ceafed  in  every  relpedl 
to  be  a  trading  company. 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  fub- 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  21  dire6lors:  but  no  per- 
U  u  2  fon 
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Company.  Ton  is  qualified  to  be  governor,  bis  majefty  excepted,  un- 

' - ir— — '  lefs  fuch  governor  has  in  his  own  name  and  right  5000k 

in  the  trading  flock  ;  the  Tub-governor  is  to  have  4000I. 
th6  deputy-governor  3000I.  and  a  director  2000I. 
in  the  Tame  flock.  In  every  general  court,  every 
member  having  in  his  own  name  and  right  500I.  in 
trading  flock,  has  one  vote  *,  if  2000k  two  votes  ;  if 
3000I.  three  votes  5  and  if  5000k  four  votes. 

2.  The  Eaft  India  Company .  The  fir  ft,  or  as  it  is 
called  the  Old  Eafi  India  Company ,  was  eftablifhed  by 
a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600  ;  but  for 
Tome  time  the  partners  Teem  to  have  traded  with  fe- 
parate  flocks,  though  only  in  the  fhips  belonging  to 
the  whole  company.  In  1612,  they  joined  their  flocks 
into-  one  common  capital  :  and  though  their  charter 
was  not  as  yet  confirmed  by  aft  of  parliament,  it  was 
looked  upon  in  that  early  period  to  be  fufficiently  va¬ 
lid,  and  no  body  ventured  to  interfere  with  their 
trade.  At  this  time  their  capital  amounted  to  about 
740,0001.  and  the  fhares  were  as  low  as  50I. :  their 
trade  was  in  general  fuccefsful,  notwithflanding  fome 
heavy  Ioffes,  chiefly  fuftained  through  the  malice  of 
the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company.  In  procefs  of  time, 
however,  it  came  to  be  under  flood  that  a  royal  char¬ 
ter  could  not  by  itfelf  convey  an  exclufive  privilege  to 
traders,  and  the  company  was  reduced  to  diftrefs  by 
reafon  of  the  multitude  of  interlopers  who  carried  off 
the  moft  of  their  trade.  This  continued  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  whole  of 
that  of  James  II.  and  part  of  William  III.  when  in 
1698  a  propofal  was  made  to  parliament  for  advancing 
the  Turn  of  2,ooo,oool.  to  government,  on  condition 
of  erefting  the  fubfcribers  into  a  new  company  with  ex- 
elufive  privileges.  The  old  company  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  formidable  rival,  by 
offering  government  700,0001.  nearly  the  amount  of 
their  capital  at  that  time  ;  but  fuch  were  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  flate,  that  the  larger  fum,  though  at  eight 
per  cent,  intereft,  was  preferred  to  the  fmaller  at  one 
half  the  expence. 

Thus  were  two  Eaft  India  Companies  erefted  in 
the  fame  kingdom,  which  could  not  but  be  very  pre¬ 
judicial  to  each  other.  Through  the  negligence  of 
thofe  who  prepared  the  aft  of  parliament  alfo,  the 
new  company  were  not  obliged  to  unite  in  a  joint-ftock. 
The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  a  few  private  traders, 
whofe  fubferiptions  fcarce  exceeded  7?ool.  infilled  on 
a  right  of  trading  feparately  at  their  own  rifk.  Thus  a 
kind  of  third  company  was  eftablifhed  5  and  by  their 
mutual  contentions  with  one  another,  all  the  three  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Upon  a  fubfequent  occa- 
fion,  in  1730,  a  propofal  was  made  to  parliament  for 
putting  the  trade  under  the  management  of  a  regula¬ 
ted  company,  and  thus  laying  it  in  feme  meafure  open. 
This,  however,  was  oppofed  by  the  company,  who  re¬ 
prefen  ted  in  ftrong  terms  the  mifehiefs  likely  to  arife 
Smith's  from  fuch  a  proceeding.  tl  In  India  (they  faid),  it 
Wealth  of  raifed  the  price  of  goods  fo  high,  that  they  were  not 
Na^tiom,  worth  the  buying;  and  in  England,  by  overflocking 
*134*  the  market,  it  funk  the  price  to  fuch  a  degree  that  no 
profit  could  be  made  of  them.”  Here  Dr  Smith  re¬ 
marks,  that  by  a  more  plentiful  fupply,  to  the  great 
advantage  and  conveniency  of  the  public,  it  muff  have 
reduced  very  much  the  price  of  Indian  goods  in  the 
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Engl ifti  market,  cannot  well  be  doubted  ;  but  that  it  Compan- 
fhould  have  raifed  very  much  their  price  in  the  Indian  [j 

market,  Teems  not  very  probable,  as  all  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  demand  which  that  competition  could  occafion, 
mu  ft  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  immenfe 
ocean  of  Indian  commerce.  The  increafe  of  demand, 
adds  he,  though  in  the  beginning  it  may  fometimes 
raife  the  price  of  goods,  never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the 
iffue.  It  encourages  produftion,  and  thereby  in- 

creafes  the  competition  of  the  producers,  who,  in  or¬ 

der  to  underfell  one  another,  have  recourfe  to  new  di- 
vifions  of  labour  and  new  improvements  of  art,  which 
might  never  other  wife  have  been  thought  of.  The 
miferable  effefts  of  which  the  company  complained, 
were  the  cheapnefs  of  confumption  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  produftion,  precifely  the  two  effects 
which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  political  economy  to  promote. 

The  competition,  however,  of  which  they  gave  this 
doleful  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  continue 

long.  In  1702  the  two  companies  were,  in  fome 

meafure,  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to  which 
the  queen  was  the  third  party;  and  in  1708,  they 
wTere,  by  aft  of  parliament,  perfeftly  confolidated  into 
one  company  by  their  prefent  name  of  “  The  United 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft:  Indies.” 

Into  this  aft  it  was  thought  worthy  to  infert  a  claufe, 
allowing  the  feparate  traders  to  continue  their  traffic 
till  Michaelmas  1711,  but  at  the  fame  time  empower¬ 
ing  the  direftors,  upon  three  years  notice,  to  redeem 
their  capital  of  7230k  and  thereby  convert  the  whole 
capital  of  the  company  into  a  joint-ftock.  By  the 
fame  aft,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  confequence 
of  a  new  loan  to  government,  was  augmented  from 
2,000,000k  to  3,200,000k  In  1743,  another  mil¬ 
lion  was  advanced  to  government.  But  this  being 
raifed,  not  by  a  call  upon  the  proprietors,  but  by 
felling  annuities  and  contrafting  bond-debts,  it  did 
not  augment  the  flock  upon  which  the  proprietors 
could  claim  a  dividend.  Thus,  however,  their  trading 
frock  was  augmented  ;  it  being  equally  liable  with  the 
other  3,200,000!.  to  the  Ioffes  fuftained,  and  debts 
contrafted,  by .  the  company  in  the  profecution  of 
their  mercantile  projefts.  From  1708,  or  at  leaf: 
from  1 71 1,  this  company  being  freed  from  all  com¬ 
petitors,  and  fully  eftablifhed  in  the  monopoly  of  the 
Englifh  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  carried  on  a 
fuccefsful  trade  5  and  from  their  profits  made  annually 
a  moderate  dividend  to  their  proprietors.  Unhappily, 
however,  in  a  fhort  time,  an  inclination  for  war  and 
fcfnrueft  began  to  take  place  among  their  fervants ; 
which,  though  it  put  them  in  poffeflion  of  extenfive 
territories  and  vail  nominal  revenues,  yet  embarraffed 
their  affairs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  have  not  to 
this  day  been  able  to  recover  thcmfelves.  The  parti¬ 
culars  of  thefe  wrars  are  given  under  the  articles  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  Indostan.  Here  it  will  be  fuificient  to 
obferve,  that  they  originated  during  the  war  in  1741 
through  the  ambition  of  M.  Dupleix  the  French  go¬ 
vernor  of  Pondicherry,  who  involved  the  company  in 
the  politics  and  difputes  of  the  Indian  princes.  Af¬ 
ter  carrying  on  hoftilities  for  fome  time  with  various 
fuccefs,  they  at  laft  loft  Madras,  at  that  time  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fettlement  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  it  was  reftored 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  During  the  war 
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Company,  of  1755?  they  ac(lulre^  the  revenues  of  a  rich  and  ex- 
u— y— — t  tenfive  territory,  amounting,  as  was  then  faid,  to  near 
3,OQO,OOOl.  per  annum. 

For  feveral  years  they  remained  in  quiet  pofifeffion 
of  the  revenue  arifing  from  this  territory,  though  it 
certainly  never  anfwered  the  expe£lations  that  had 
been  formed  concerning  it.  But  in  1767  the  Britiffi 
miniftry  laid  claim  to  the  territorial  poffeffions  of  the 
company,  and  the  revenue  ariling  from  them,  as  of 
right  belonging  to  the  crown  ;  and  the  company,  ra¬ 
ther  than  yield  up  their  territories  in  this  manner, 
agreed  to  pay  government  a  yearly  fum  of  400,000]. 
They  had  before  this  gradually  augmented  their  di¬ 
vidend  from  about  fix  to  ten  per  cent.  ;  that  is,  on 
their  capital  of  3,200,000!.  they  had  raifed  it  from 
192,000).  to  320,0001.  a-year.  About  this  time  al- 
fo  they  were  attempting  to  raife  it  ftill  farther,  viz. 
from  10  to  124-  per  cent.  $  but  from  this  they  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  two  fucceffive  a£ts  of  parliament,  the  deiign 
of  which  was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  more  fpeedy 
payment  of  their  debts,  at  this  time  eftimated  at  more 
than  fix  or  feven  millions  rterling.  In  17 69  they  re¬ 
newed  their  agreement  with  government  for  five  years 
more,  ftipulating,  that  during  the  courfe  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  they  (hould  be  allowed  gradually  to  augment  their 
dividend  to  I  2J-  per  cent.  ;  never  incrcafing  it,  however, 
more  than  one  per  cent,  annually.  Thus  their  annual 
payments  could  only  he  augmented  by  6o8,oool.  be¬ 
yond  what  they  had  been  before  their  late  territorial 
acquisitions.  By  accounts  from  India  in  the  year 
1768,  this  revenue,  clear  of  all  dedudlions  and  military 
charges,  was  dated  at  2,048,747].  At  the  fame 
time  they  were  faid  to  po fiefs  another  revenue,  ariling 
partly  from  land*,  but  chiefly  from  the  cufloms  etla- 
bli died  at  their  different  fettlements,  amounting  to 
about  439,000].  The  profits  of  their  trade,  too, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  their  chairman  before  the 
houle  of  commons,  amounted  to  at  lead  400,0001. 
per  annum  ;  their  accountant  made  it  500,000].  *,  and 
the  lowed  account  dated  it  at  lead  equal  to  the  high- 
eft  dividend  paid  to  their  proprietors.  >Notwithdand- 
ing  this  apparent  wealth,  however,  the  affairs  of  the 
company  from  this  time  fell  into  diforder  *,  infomuch 
■that  in  1773  their  debts  were  augmented  by  an  arrear 
to  the  treafury  in  the  payment  of  the  400,0001.  ftipu- 
lated  \  by  another  to  the  cudomhoufe  for  duties  un¬ 
paid  ;  by  a  large  fum  borrowed  from  the  bank  \  and 
by  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  India  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  1,200,000k  Thus  they  were  not  only 
obliged  to  reduce  their  dividend  all  at  once  to  dx  per 
cent,  but  to  apply  to  government  for  adidance.  A 
particular  account  of  this  tranfa6lion  is  given  under  the 
article  Britain.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  the  event  proved  very  unfavourable  to  the 
company,  as  they  were  now  fubje«Pted  to  an  interference 
of  government  altogether  unknown  before.  Several 
important  alterations  were  made  in  their  condituticn 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fettlements  cf  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which  had  hitherto  been  entire¬ 
ly  independent  of  one  another,  were  fubje&ed  to  a  go¬ 
vernor-general  \  added  by  a  council  cf  four  affeffors. 
The  nomination  of  the  firft  governor  and  council,  who 
were  to  rtfide  at  Calcutta,  was  affumed  by  parliament  ; 
the  power  of  the  court  of  Calcutta,  which  had  gradual¬ 


ly  extended  its  jurifdidlion  over  the  red,  was  now  re-  Company* 
duced  and  confined  to  the  trial  of  mercantile  caufes,  the  ■  ** 

purpofe  for  which  it  was  originally  indituted.  In¬ 
dead  of  it  a  new  fupreme  court  of  judicature  was  efta- 
bliffied,  confiding  of  a  chief  judice  and  three  judges 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  Befides  thefe  altera¬ 
tions,  the  dock  ncceffary  to  entitle  any  proprietor  to 
vote  at  the  general  courts  Avas  raifed  from  500I.  to 
1000I.  To  vote  on  this  qualification,  too,  it  was 
neceffary  that  he  fhould  have  poffeffed  it,  if  acquired 
by  his  own  purchafe  and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at 
lead  one  year,  indead  of  dx  months,  the  term  requi- 
dte  formerly.  The  court  of  24  dire&ors  had  before 
been  chofen  annually  }  but  it  was  now  enabled,  that 
each  dire&or  (hould  for  the  future  be  chofen  for  four 
years  ;  dx  of  them,  however,  to  go  out  of  office  by 
rotation  every  year,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  being  re- 
chofen  at  the  ele&ion  of  the  dx  new  dire£lors  for  the 
enfuing  year.  It  was  expe£tcd  that,  in  confequence 
of  thefe  alterations,  the  courts  both  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  and  dire£lors  would  be  likely  to  a6l  with  more 
dignity  and  deadinefs  than  formerly.  But  this  was 
far  from  being  the  cafe.  The  company  and  its  fer- 
vants  (bowed  the  utmod  indifference  about  the  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery  of  the  people  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  fubje&ed  to  their  jurifdiciion.  This  indifference, 
too,  was  more  likely  to  be  increafed  than  diminiffied 
by  fome  of  the  new  regulations.  The  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  for  indance,  had  refolved,  that  when  the 
i56oo5oool.  lent  to  the  company  by  government  ffiould' 
be  paid,  and  their  bond  debts  reduced  to  1,500,0001. 
they  might  then,  and  not  till  then,  divide  eight  per 
cent,  upon  their  capital  j  and  that  whatever  remained 
of  their  revenues  and  net t  profits  at  home  ffiould  be 
divided  into  four  parts  j  three  of  them  to  be  paid  into 
the  exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  the  fourth 
to  be  referved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  their  bond  debts,  or  for  the  difeharge  of  other 
contingent  exigencies  which  the  company  might  la¬ 
bour  under.  But  it  could  fcarce  be  expc6lcd  that,  if 
the  company  were  bad  (te wards  and  bad  fovereigns 
when  the  whole  of  their  nett  revenue  and  profits  be¬ 
longed  to  themfelves,  they  would  be  better  when  three- 
fourths  of  thefe  belonged  to  other  people.  The  regu¬ 
lations  of  1773,  therefore,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the- 
troubles  of  the  company.  Among  other  inftitutions, 
it  had  been  at  this  time  ena<5ied,  that  the  prefulency 
of  Bengal  ffiould  have  a  fuperiority  over  the  other  pre- 
fidencies  in  the  country  5  the  (alary  of  the  chief  juflice 
was  fixed  at  8oool.  per  annum,  and  thofe  of  the  other 
judges  at  6000I.  each.  In  confluence  of  this 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  was  created  a  baronet  on  the 
occafion,  fet  fail  with  three  other  judges,  for  India,  in 
the  year  1774*  The  powers  with  which  they  were 
inverted  were  very  extraordinary.  They  had  the  title 
of  his  Majerty’s  Supreme  Court  of  judicature  in  In¬ 
dia.  Civil  law,  common  law,  ecclefiaftical,  criminal, 
and  admiralty  jurifdi&ion,  belonged  of  right  to  them. 

They  were  empowered  to  try  Europeans  on  perfonal 
a£llons,  and  to  affefis  damages  without  a  jury.  Every* 
native,  either  dirertly  or  indirc£lly  in  the  fervice  of  the 
company,  or  in  their  territories,  was  made  fubjeft  to 
their  jurifdi&ion,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Euro¬ 
peans  from  eluding  juflice  under  the  pretence  of  em¬ 
ploying. 
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Company,  ploying  natives  in  the  com  million  of  their  crimes  ;  fo 

— — y— — that  in  fa£l  they  were  abfolute  lords  and  fovereigns  of 
the  whole  country. 

Such  exceffive  and  unlimited  powers  conferred  on 
any  fmall  number  of  men,  could  not  but  be  extremely 
difagreeable  to  the  Europeans,  who  had  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  enjoy  a  liberty  almoft  equally  unbounded. before  ; 
nor  was  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  judges,  thus  fudden- 
]y  raifed  from  the  rank  of  fubjedls  to  the  height  of 
defpctifm,  would  always  ufe  their  power  in  an  unexcep¬ 
tionable  manner.  The  defign  of  the  eftablilhment  was 
to  preferve  the  commerce  and  revenues  of  the  company 
from  depredation  *,  by  fubjefling  its  fervants  to  the  con- 
troul  of  the  court  ;  to  relieve  the  fubjedl  from  oppref- 
fion  by  facilitating  the  means  of  redrtfs  ;  and  to  fix  a 
regular  courfe  of  juftice  for  the  fecurity  of  liberty  and 
property.  Inflead  of  confidering  the  circumftances  of 
the  country,  however,,  or  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  natives,  the  judges  now  precipitately  introduced 
the  Britifh  laws  in  their  full  extent,  without  the  leafl 
modification  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  Afiatics, 
who  had  been  accuftomed  to  others  of  a  quite  different 
nature  \  nor  did  they  even  pay  the  leafl  regard  to 
the  religious  inftitutions  or  habits  to  which  the  Indians 
are  fo  obflinately  attached,  that  they  would  fooner 
part  with  life  itfelf  than  break  through  an  article  of 
them. 

Befides  this  it  was  faid,  that,  on  the  firft  arrival  of  the 
judges,  they  endeavoured  to  extend  their  authority  be¬ 
yond  even  what  the  Britifh  legiflature  had  allowed  them. 
Hence  they  were  frequently  at  variance  with  the  coun¬ 
cil  y  and  complaints  of  their  conduft  were  repeatedly 
fent  to  England  by  the  fervants  of  the  company.  Tbefe 
produced  a  letter  in  1777  fro'm  the  diredlors  to  Lord 
Weymouth,  fecretary  of  flate  for  the  fouthern  depart¬ 
ment.  In  this  they  flated,  that  the  fnpreme  court  of 
India  had  extended  its  jurifdidlion  to  thofe  whom  it 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  king 
or  parliament  to  fubje£l  to  its  authority.  It  had  alfo 
taken  cognizance  of  matters  which,  they  apprehend¬ 
ed,  belonged  properly  to  other  courts.  That  the  judges 
confidered  the  criminal  law  of  England  as  in  force,  and: 
binding  on  the  natives  of  Bengal,  though  utterly  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  laws  and  cufloms  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  governed  ;  and  that  the  jurifdi£lion  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  fupreme  court  was  incompatible  with 
the  powers  given  by  parliament  to  the  governor-gene¬ 
ral  and  council,  obftru&ed  the  administration  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  tended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  na¬ 
tives  \  all  which  they  feared  would  prevent  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  government  of  India  upon  any  fettled 
or  permanent  foundation. 

This  letter  not  having  produced  any  effect,  the  dis¬ 
contents  of  India,  both  in  the  Europeans  and  natives, 
continued  and  increafed.  The  decifions  of  the  judges 
were  fuch  as  by  no  means  did  them  honour.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  adventurers  had  alfo  emigrated  along  with  them, 
in  hopes  of  enriching  themfelves  under  the  new  confti- 
tution.  Some  of  thefe  were  of  the  loweft  fort  of 
people,  who  had  rendered  it  in  a  manner  impoffible 
for  them  to  remain  in  England  on  account  of  their 
vices  or  extravagance.  Many  fuch  perfbns  had  en¬ 
rolled  themfelves  among  the  domeftics  of  the  judges, 
or  had  become  their  immediate  dependents ;  and 
fome  of  thefe  were  permitted  to  affume  the  cliarac- 
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ters  of  attorneys,  court-officers,  under-ffieriffs,  and  Ccmpany. 
bailiffs.  It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  people  of v— 
fuch  characters  .would  find  it  for  their  intereft  to  pro¬ 
mote  fuits  in  the  fupreme  court  :  and  in  this  fome  of 
them  employed  themfelves  with  great  fuccefs.  The 
confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  on  the  4th  of  De¬ 
cember  1780,  a  petition  w'as  prefented  again!!  the  fu¬ 
preme  court  by  a  great  number  of  Britiffi  inhabitants 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa.  In 
this,  complaint  was  made  of  the  indiferiminate  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  attempt¬ 
ed  to  exercife  the  Engliffi  laws  in  that  country,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  refufed  the  undoubted  right  of 
every  Britifh  fubje£l,  viz.  that  of  trial  by  jury.  They 
entreated  the  houfe  “  to  reflect  on  the  innumerable 
hardffiips  which  mull:  enfue,  and  the  univerfal  confufion 
which  muft  be  occafioned,  by  giving  to  the  volumi¬ 
nous  laws  of  England  a  boundlefs  retrofpeflive  power 
in  the  midft  of  Afia,  and  by  an  application  of  thofe 
laws,  made  for  the  freeft  and  mo  ft  enlightened  people 
on  earth,  the  principle  of  whofe  conftitution  was  found¬ 
ed  on  virtue  and  liberty,  to  tranfa6lions  with  the  na¬ 
tives  of  India,  who  had,  from  time  immemorial,  lived 
under  a  defpotic  government,  founded  on  fear  and  re- 
ftraint.  What  muft  be  the  terrors  of  individuals  to 
find  their  titles  to  property,  and  their  tranfa£lions  with 
the  natives  previous  to  the  eftabliffiment  of  this  court 
of  judicature,  tried  by  the  ftandard  of  the  Engliffi  law, 
and  by  men  educated  under  its  forms,  and  unavoidably 
imbibing  its  prejudices,  when  no  fuch  law  could 
be  known  to  or  pradlifed  by  natives  or  Europeans 
then  refiding  in  the  country,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
there  were  few  perfons  of  legal  knowledge  in  the 
country  to  advife  or  affift  them  ?  No  tyranny  could 
be  more  fatal  in  its  confequences,  than  that  a  court, 
inverted  with  all  the  authority  of  one  of  the  firft  courts 
in  England,  ffiould  alfo  poffefs  undefined  powers  and 
jurifdidlion,  of  which  its  judges  were  the  foie  interpre¬ 
ters,  and  at  fuch  an  immenfe  diftance  from  the  mother 
country.  This  was  in  truth  the  fituation  of  the  Bri¬ 
tiffi  fubjedls  in  India  at  that  time  j  for  the  judges  of 
the  fupreme  court  could  at  pleafure  determine  on  the 
denomination  of  a  civil  jury,  the  degree  of  guilt  in¬ 
curred  by  any  offence,  the  ftatute  by  which  it  ffiould 
be  tried,  what  penalties  ffiould  be  inflicted,  as  well  as 
who  were  and  who  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  court. 

“  Befides  their  other  powers  alfo,  the  judges  of  the 
fupreme  court  were  allowed  to  fit  as  a  court  of  chancery, 
and  in  that  capacity  to  revife,  correct,  refeind,  or  con¬ 
firm  the  decifions  paffed  by  themfelves  as  a  court  of  law  $ 
and  by  another  part  of  their  conftitution,  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  flop  execution  in  criminal  cafes  until  his 
majefty’s  pleafure  was  known.  The  petitioners  con¬ 
ceived,  that  there  muft  be  fome  fundamental  error  in 
that  conftitution,  which  required  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  temper,  integrity,  and  ability,  to  carry 
its  purpofes  into  execution  ;  and  they  did  not  hefitate 
to  declare,  that  to  adminifter  the  powers  appertaining 
to  the  inftitution  of  the  fupreme  court,  without  com¬ 
mitting  flagrant  a£ls  of  injuftice,  and  doing  great  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  public,  required  more  equity,  moderation, 
difeernment,  and  enlightened  abilities,  than  they  could 
hope  to  find  in  any  fet  of  men.”  They  conclud¬ 
ed  with  earneftly  foliciting  parliament,  that  a  trial 
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Tympany.  by  jury  migbt  be  granted  to  the  Britifh  fubje£ls  in 
y— /  Bengal,  in  all  cafes  where  it  was  eiiabliftied  by  law  in 
England  ;  that  the  retrofpeclive  powers  of  the  fu- 
preme  court  might  be  limited  to  the  time  of  its  efta- 
blilhment  in  Bengal  ;  that  it  (hould  be  defined  beyond 
the  power  of  difcretional  diftin&ion  who  the  perfons 
were  that  properly  came  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
court,  and  who  did  not  5  that  it  {hould  be  exprefsly 
declared  what  flatutes  (hould,  and  what  (hould  not,  be 
in  force  in  Bengal  \  that  dihind  and  feparate  judges 
for  the  law  and  equity  (ides  of  the  court  (hould  be  ap¬ 
pointed  5  and  that  a  power  of  delaying  executions  in 
criminal  cafes  until  his  majefty’s  pleafure  was  known, 
(hould  be  lodged  in  the  governor  and  council. 

This  petition  was  foon  followed  by  another  figned 
by  Warren  Haftings,  Efq.  governor-general,  Philip 
Francis  and  Edward  Wheeler,  Efqs.  counfellors  for  the 
government  and  prefidency  of  Fort-William  in  Ben¬ 
gal  *,  in  which  they  reprefented,  “  that,  though  the  ju- 
rifdidion  of  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  as  well  as  the  powers  granted  to  the  governor- 
general  and  council,  were  clearly  limited  by  parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  king’s  letters  patent,  yet  the  chief 
juftice  and  judges  of  that  court  had  exercifed  authori¬ 
ty  over  perfons  not  legally  within  their  jurifdi&ion, 
and  had  illegally  and  improperly  advifed  and  admitted 
fuits  againft  the  governor-general  and  council  :  that 
they  had  attempted  to  execute  their  writs  upon  natives 
of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  who  were  not 
within  their  jurifdietion  :  the  governor  and  council 
therefore  had  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of 
oppofing  them,  and  of  affording  prote£lion  to  the 
country  and  people,  who  were  placed  under  their  own 
immediate  infpedlion,  and  freeing  them  from  the  terrors 
of  a  new  and  ufurped  dominion.  They  had  even  been 
obliged  to  make  life  of  a  military  force,  in  order  to  re- 
iift  the  proceedings  of  the  judges  and  their  officers  : 
And  they  declared,  that  no  other  condu61  could  have 
faved  thofe  provinces,  and  the  interefts  of  the  company, 
or  of  the  Bntilh  nation  itfelf,  from  the  ruin  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  They  alfo  declared  themfelves 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  attempt  to  extend,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  provinces,  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
fupreme  court  of  judicature,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Engliffi  law,  which  were  (fill  more  intolerable  than 
the  law  itfelf,  would  be  fuch  a  reftraint  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  thofe  provinces,  by  the  difference  of 
fuch  laws  and  forms  from  their  laws,  that  they  might 
at  lad  inflame  them,  notwithftanding  their  known  mild- 
nefs  and  patience,  into  an  open  rebellion.”  The  pe¬ 
tition  was  concluded,  by  (eliciting  an  indemnity  from 
the  legal  confequences  of  the  refinance  they  had  been 
obliged  to  make  to  that  court. 

While  the  Britilh  were  thus  expreffing  their  dif- 
pleafure  againft  the  conduct  of  thefe  judges,  the  na¬ 
tives  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  conflernation  and 
defpair  by  the  acts  of  oppreffion  and  violence  com¬ 
mitted  by  them.  A  profecution  for  forgery  had  been 
commenced  againft  Nundcomar,  a  bramin  of  the  firft 
rank  in  Bengal.  The  crime  was  not  capital  by  the 
laws  of  Indoftan,  and  had  been  committed  many 
years  before  ;  yet  with  the  utmoft  cruelty  and  in- 
juftice  was  this  man  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
Britifti  ftatute,  by  which  forgery  is  made  capital  \  a  fta- 
tute  which,  at  the  Qpmmiffion  of  the  crime,  he  had 


never  heard  of,  nor  could  ever  dream  that  he  would  be  Company, 
fubje&ed  to  its  power.  What  rendered  this  execution  v— — — * 
the  more  remarkable  was,  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  charge  of  forgery  was  brought  againft  him,  Nund¬ 
comar  had  been  employed  in  exhibiting  an  accufation 
againft  Mr  Haftings.  This,  together  with  the  hurry 
in  which  the  court  were  to  have  him  put  to  death  (for 
the  court  refufed  to  allow  him  a  refpite  till  his  majef- 
ty’s  pleafure  was  knpwn),  made  the  natives  conclude 
that  he  was  executed,  not  on  account  of  the  forgery, 
but  for  having  ventured  to  prefer  an  accufation  againft 
an  Engliffi  governor.  In  other  refpecls  they  were  ter¬ 
rified  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  many  of  them  ran  into  the 
river  on  feeing  a  bramin  put  to  death  with  fuch  circum- 
ftances  of  ignominy. 

The  alarm  excited  by  the  execution  of  Nundcomar 
was  kept  up  by  frefh  decifions  of  the  fupreme  court : 

Among  thofe  the  Patna  caufe,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  was  one  of  the  mod  remarkable.  An  adven¬ 
turer,  named  Shahaz  Beg  Cawn,  had  come  from  Ca- 
bul  in  Perfia  to  Bengal,  where  he  entered  himftif  in 
the  fervice  of  the  company,  and  was  preferred  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  borfe.  Having  gained  a  com¬ 
petent  fortune,  and  obtained  from  the  Mogul  a  grant 
of  lands  called  an  Ultut?ighaw  in  the  province  of  Ba- 
bar,  be  retired  from  the  army,  and  iettled  in  Patna. 

About  this  time,  when  advanced  in  years,  he  married 
a  woman  of  low  rank,  named  Nadara  Begu??iy  by  whom 
he  had  no  children.  His  brother,  Allum  Beg,  came 
likewife  to  Patna  \  and  on  his  leaving  the  place  fome 
time  after,  committed  the  care  of  one  of  his  Tons, 
named  Behader  Beg ,  to  his  brother  Shahaz  Beg  Cawn. 

On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1776,  a  difpute  enfued 
concerning  the  inheritance  betwixt  the  widow  and 
Behader  Beg.  The  widow  having  taken  poffeffion 
of  the  whole  property  of  Shahaz,  the  nephew,  as 
adopted  fon  and  heir,  gave  in  a  petition  to  the  provincial 
council  at  Patna,  on  the  2d  of  January  1777,  fftting 
forth  his  claim.  In  this  petition  he  Hated,  that  the 
widow  was  removing  and  fecreting  the  effe&s  of  the 
deceafed  ;  and  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that  orders 
(hould  be  given  to  prevent  their  removal  ;  to  recover 
fuch  as  had  already  been  carried  away  5  and  that  the 
cadi  or  Indian  judge  (hould  be  dire&ed  to  afeertain 
his  right.  As  the  parties  were  Mahometans,  the 
council  of  courfe  referred  the  cauf&  to  the  cadi  and 
two  mufties,  the  proper  officers  for  determining  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  eftabliffied  laws  of  the  country.  Thefe 
having  inquired  into  the  matter,  reported,  that  the 
title-deeds,  on  which  the  widow  pretended  to  found 
her  right,  appeared  to  be  forged  \  and  that,  even  if 
they  had  appeared  in  the  life-time  of  Shahaz,  they 
were  ftill  informal,  on  account  of  a  point  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  law,  which  requires,  that  to  make  deeds  of 
gift  valid,  poffeffion  (hould  be  entered  into  at  the  time 
of  executing  or  delivering  them  over  ;  but  that,  as  no 
poffeflion  of  this  kind  had  been  given,  the  eftate  ought 
to  be  divided  according  to  the  Mahometan  law  •,  viz. 
one-fourth  to  the  wife,  and  three-fourths  to  the  ne¬ 
phew,  as  the  reprefen tative  of  his  father  Allum  Beg, 
who  was  confidered  as  the  more  immediate  heir  of  the 
deceafed.  This  decifion  was  confirmed  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Patna,  with  the  following  exception  in  favour  of 
the  widow,  that  the  heir-at-law  (hould  pay  her  one- 
fourth  of  the  rents  of  the  ultumghaw,  or  royal  grant, 

for. 
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CoQipauy.  x05*  her  fupport  during  life.  The  widow,  however, 
*— vr~“~  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion,  or  to  deliver  up  the 
elteXs  of  her  hulband  \  in  confequenee  of  which  com- 
pullatory  method^  were  ufed  ;  when  by  the  advice  of 
fotne  Englifh  lawyers,  *an  action  of  trefpafs  was  brought, 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  againft  the  cadi  and 
two  mufties  for  their  proceedings  againft  her,  laying 
the  damages  at  about  66,oool.  fterling.  This  procels 
bein"  brought  before  the  fupreme  court,  was  by  them 
conduced  in  filch  a  manner  as  muft  entail  everlafting 
infamy  on  the  aXors,  They  began  with  obliging  the 
cadi  and  mufties  to  find  bail  in  no  lefs  than  40,000 
pounds  for  their  appearance,  which  was  immediately 
given  by  the  council  at  Patna.  The  fupreme  court 
then  having  entered  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and 
decided  the  matter  in  the  moft  rigorous  manner,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  the  forms  of  Englifh  law,  afTcffed  the 
cadi  and  mufties  in  damages  no  lefs  than  30,0001. 
flerlino*.  Their  houfes  and  effeXs  were  feized  by  the 
fherifPs  officers,  and  publicly  put  up  to  fale  5  the  cadi, 
who  was  upwards  of  60  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in 
office  for  many  years  with  great  apjfiaufe,  died  on  his 
way  to  the  common  gaol  at  Calcutta,  to  which  the 
nephew  and  two  mufties  were  conveyed,  being  a  di- 
flance  of  no  lefs  than  400  miles  from  their  former  re- 
fidence  at  Patna.  A  fuit,  however,  was  commenced 
againft  the  widow,  on  account  of  having  forged  the 
title-deeds  by  which  fhe  claimed  her  hufband’s  eftate  > 
but  it  was  fuppreffed  on  account  of  fome  informality. 

Another  decifion,  by  which  the  fupreme  court  like- 
wife  incurred  much  cenfure,  was  that  againft  Jagger- 
naut,  the  principal  public  officer  of  a  Mahometan 
court  at  Dacca.  The  aXion  was  brought  at  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  an  Englifh  attorney,  in  behalf  of  one  Khyne,  a 
fervant  or  meffenger,  who  had  been  fined  and  imprifoned 
for  a  mifdemeanor,  in  which  Jaggernaut  had  concur¬ 
red  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  judge  of  the  Nizamut 
(the  name  of  the  Mahometan  court  juft  mentioned). 
The  ffieriff- officers  attempted  to  arreft  the  judge  as 
he  fat  on  the  tribunal  *,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
much  difturbance.  Jaggernaut,  with  his  officers,  de¬ 
nied  the  authority  of  the  fupreme  court  over  the  Niza¬ 
mut,  and  refufed  to  comply  with  the  writ.  The  Eng- 
liffi  fherifF-officers  proceeded  to  force*,  and  a  violent 
fcuffle  enfuing,  Jaggernaut’s  father  was  wounded  in 
the  head  with  a  fword  by  one  of  the  under-fheriff  "s  at¬ 
tendants,  while  his  brother-in-law  was  very  danger- 
oufiy  wounded  with  a  piftol  bullet  by  the  under-fheriff 
himfelf.  The  immediate  confequenee  of  this  was  an 
abfolute  refufal  of  the  judge  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
criminal  matter  ;  and  this  was  intimated  in  a  letter 
from  the  council  at  Dacca  to  the  Englifh  governor 
and  council  of  India  5  wherein  they  declared  that  all 
criminal  juftice  was  at  a  (land. 

The  fupreme  court,  having  proceeded  in  this  arbi¬ 
trary  and  oppreffive  manner  for  fome  time,  at  length 
attempted  to  extend  their  jurifdiXion  over  the  heredi¬ 
tary  zemindars  of  Bengal.  Tbefe  are  a  kind  of  tri¬ 
butary  lords,  or  great  landholders,  who  are  anfwerable 
to  the  company  for  the  revenues  or  rents  of  the  di- 
llri&s  j  and  excepting  the  circumftances  of  remitting 
their  revenues  to  the  company,  have  not  the  leaft  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Eftglifh  in  any  refpeX.  At  the  time 
we  fpeak  of,  however,  a  writ  upon  an  aXion  of  debt 
was  iffued  out  to  arreft  one  of  thefe  zemindars  in  his 


palace.  Timely  notice,  however,  was  given,  by  one  Companr 
of  the  company’s  collectors,  cf  this  attempt  to  the  w— y— 
governor  and  council,  and  application  made  to  proteX 
a  man  of  fuch  quality  from  the  difgrace  of  an  arreft* 

They  being  unanimoufiy  of  opinion  that  the  zemin*- 
dar  was  not  within  the  jurifdiXion  of  the  court  of 
Calcutta,  defired  him  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  writ. 

The  court,  however,  determined  to  enforce  their  pro- 
eefs  by  a  writ  of  feque  ft  ration  \  upon  which  the  na¬ 
tives,  who  are  fuperftitiouily  attached  to  their  zemin¬ 
dars,  rofe  in  his  defence,  and  infulted  the  fherifPs  of¬ 
ficers.  The  latter  having  obtained  a  reinforcement, 
the  zemindar’s  palace  was  entered  by  86  men  armed 
with  bludgeons,  cutlafles,  and  mufkets  5  the  apartment 
of  his  women,  always  held  inviolably  facred  by  the 
Afiatics,  was  broken  open  \  his  temple  profaned  j  and 
the  image,  which  was  the  objeX  of  his  worfhip,  put 
into  a  bafket,  and  carried  off  with  fome  common  lum¬ 
ber.  This  roufed  the  attention  of  the  governor  and 
council  who,  from  a  full  conviXion  of  the  ruinous 
tendency  of  thefe  proceedings,  determined  at  laft  to 
oppofe  it  force  by  force.  They  accordingly  fent  a  par¬ 
ty  of  military  to  apprehend  the  fherifPs  people,  and 
they  were  all  conduXed  prifoners  to  Calcutta.  The 
judges  ordered  attachments  againft  the  officers  who 
commanded  the  troops,  and  againft  two  other  fervants 
t>f  the  company  ;  while  the  governor  and  council  en¬ 
deavoured  to  juftify  their  proceedings,  by  writing  to 
England  as  already  mentioned. 

Befides  all  this,  the  natives  themfelves  teftified  their 
difapprobation  of  the  conduX  of  the  fupreme  court  in 
very  ftrong  terms.  A  petition  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty  was  fent  by  the  natives  of  Patna  *,  in  which  are 
the  following  remarkable  paffages  :  “  When  the  ordi* 
nances  of  this  court  of  judicature  were  iffued,  as  they 
were  all  contrary  to  the  cuftoms,  modes,  ufages,  and 
inftitutions,  of  this  country,  they  occafioned  terror  in 
us  \  and  day  by  day,  as  the  powers  ot  this  court  have 
become  more  eftablifhed,  our  ruin,  uneafinefs,  difho- 
nour,  and  diferedit,  have  accumulated j  till  at  laft  w?e 
are  reduced  to  fuch  a  fituation,  that  wc  confider  death 
to  us  as  infinitely  preferable  to  the  dread  we  entertain 
of  the  court :  for  from  this  court  no  credit,  no  charac¬ 
ter  is  left  to  us,  and  we  are  now  driven  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity.  Several  who  poffeffed  means  and  ability 
deeming  flight  as  their  only  fecurity,  have  banifhed 
themfeives  from  the  country*,  but  bound  as  we  are  by 
poverty  and  inability,  and  fettered  by  the  deareft  ties 
of  confanguinity,  we  do  not  all  of  us  poffcfs  the  means 
of  flight,  nor  have  we  power  to  abide  the  oppreffion  of 
this  court.” — u  If,  which  God  forbid!  it  fhould  fo 
happen,  that  this  our  petition  fliould  not  be  accepted, 
and  fhould  be  rejeXed  at  the  chamber  of  audience, 
thofe  amongft  us  who  have  power  and  ability,  difeard- 
ing  all  affeXion  for  our  families,  will  fly  to  any  quar¬ 
ter  we  can;  whilft  the  remainder,  who  have  no  means 
or  ability,  giving  themfelves  up  with  pious  refignation 
to  their  fate,  will  fit  down  in  expeXation  of  death.” 

Thefe  repeated  complaints  could  not  but  be  taken 
notice  of  in  parliament.  On  the  I2th  of  February 
1781,  General  Smith  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  the  petition  from  the  Britifli  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriffa,  fhould  be  taken 
into  confideration  by  a  feleX  committee,  confifting  of 
15  perfons,  chofen  by  ballot*  In  the  introduXion  to 
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Ills  motion,  lie  flated  briefly  the  bad  conduft 
fupreme  court  in  the  particulars  already  related  ;  and 
concluded,  that  the  affairs  of  Bengal  required  the  im¬ 
mediate  attention  and  confideration  of  parliament.  The 
matter  was  accordingly  debated  ;  when,  after  various 
propofals,  a  motion  was  at  length  made  by  General 
Smith,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  “  to  explain  and 
amend  fo  much  of  an  aft  paffed  in  the  13th  year  of 
his  prefcnt  majefly,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
Eafl  India  Company,  as  related  to  the  adminiftration 
of  juftiee  in  Bengal  :  and  alfo  to  indemnify  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  council  of  Bengal  for  having  refifkd  by 
force  of  arms  the  execution  of  an  order  of  the  fupreme 
court  of  judicature  in  that  kingdom.”  Leave  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  The  lioufe  hav¬ 
ing  refolved  itfelf  into  a  committee,  Lord  North  ob- 
ferved,  “  that  it  had  been  much  his  wifh  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  renewal  of  the  company’s  charter  had  been 
made  in  an  amicable  manner;  and  that  voluntary  pro¬ 
portions  fhould  have  come  from  themfelves,  offering 
terms  for  the  benefit  of  the  exclufive  trade  and  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  acquifitions.  Nofuch  terms,  however,  had  been 
proposed,  nor  any  agreement  made.  A  negociation  had 
indeed  taken  place  between  him  and  the  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman  ;  but  the  propofitions  made  by  them 
were  neither  fuch  as  the  public  might  expeft,  nor  had 
the  company  any  right  to  them.  With  regard  to  the 
territorial  poffeffions,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
they  of  right  belonged  to  the  public  ;  though  how  far 
it  might  be  proper  to  allow  the  revenue  of  them  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  company  was  quite  ano¬ 
ther  matter*  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  proper  to 
allow  it  to  remain  in  their  hands  as  long  as  they  pof- 
feffed  an  exclufive  trade,  but  he  never  would  confent 
to  forego  the  claim  of  the  public.  He  made  a  mo¬ 
tion,  therefore,  “  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  three-fourths  of  the  furplus  of  the  nett 
profits  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  ever  fince  the  com¬ 
pany’s  bond  debt  was  reduced  to  1,500,0001.  and  the 
company’s  dividends  had  been  eight  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num,  belong  to  the  public  ;  and  that  6oO,OOOk  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  in  difcharge  of  all  claims  on  that  part  of 
the  public,  be  paid  into  his  majelly’s  exchequer  by  in- 
ftalments,  in  fuch  manner,  and  at  fuch  times,  as  (hall  be 
agreed  on.”  This  propofal  was  vehemently  oppofed  by 
the  minority.  Mr  Burke  called  it  the  daring  effort  of 
a  minifter  determined  on  rapine  and  plunder,  without 
regard  to  truth,  honour,  or  juftiee.  Mr  Huffey  repro¬ 
bated  the  idea  of  taking  6co,oool.  from  the  company 
in  their  circumftances  at  that  time.  He  produced 
a  paper  full  of  arithmetical  calculations,  which  he 
read  to  the  houfe  ;  afferting  that  they  contained  an  ex- 
aft  ftate  of  the  amount  of  the  company’s  exports  and 
imports,  the  expences  of  their  trade  at  home,  and  the 
balance  of  profit  of  each  year,  for  many  years  paft,  di- 


ftinguifhing  the  territorial  from  the  commercial  income 
and  expences.  From  thefe  he  fhowed,  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  territorial  revenues  of  the  company  had, 
upon  an  average  for  16  years,  conflicted  a  fum  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  proportion  of  1 6  per  cent.  ;  that  9  per  cent, 
of  this  had  arifen  from  the  commercial  profits  accruing 
to  the  company  ;  and  therefore,  that  there  had  not 
been  8  per  cent,  divided  upon  that  part  of  the  profits  to 
which  the  public  had  any  claim  or  pretenfion.  The 
scceflion  of  territorial  pofleflions,  he  obferved,  had 
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of  the  brought  along  with  it  additional  expences;  and  the 
public  had  already  received  a  very  large  fhare  of  the 
company’s  profits.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  the  company  lhould  always  make  it  a  rule  to  give 
as  ample  and  full  relief  to  the  public  burdens  as  their 
fituation  would  allow  ;  and  if  they  did  this,  he  fan  no 
reafon  why  the  minifter  fhould  exaft  any  more.  Mr 
Dempfter  reminded  the  houfe  of  the  conftquences  of 
violating  the  American  charters  ;  and  added,  that  to 
tear  from  the  company  by  force  what  was  not  ftipula- 
ted  in  any  aft  of  parliament,  would  be  a  breach  of 
public  faith  difgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  fuch  as 
would  damp  the  fpirit  of  er.terprife  and  adventure, 

which  had  been  preduftive  of  fuch  happy  effefts. _ 

Notwithftanding  thefe  remonftrances,  however,  the  bill 
was  at  laft  paffed  into  a  law  ;  only  with  this  mitigation, 
that  the  company  fhould  pay  only  400,000k  inftead 

of  600,000k  demanded  originally  bv  the  minifter. _ . 

Another  bill  was  alfo  paffed  the  fame  year,  in  conle- 
q uence  of  the  motion  made  by  General  Smith.  This 
aft  declared,  that  the  governor-general  and  council  of 
Bengal  were  not  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  fu¬ 
preme  court,  and  indemnified  the  former  for  the  re- 
fiftance  they  had  made  to  the  orders  of  that  court.  It 
enafted  alfo,  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  fubjeft  to  the 
jurifdiftion  of  that  court  on  account  of  his  being  a 
landholder  or  farmer  of  land  in  the  provinces  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  Bahar,  or  Oriffa  \  that  no  judicial  officers  in  the 
country  courts  fhould  be  liable  to  aftions  in  the  fu¬ 
preme  court  for  their  decifions ;  and  the  two  mufties, 
with  Behader  Beg,  who  were  then  in  prifon,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  decifion  of  that  court  in  the  Patna 
caufe,  were  ordered  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 

The  debates  on  this  fubjeft  were  attended  with  the 
moft  violent  charges  againft  the  minifter,  and  affertions 
the  moft  humiliating  and  difgraceful  to  the  Britifh  na¬ 
tion.  Mr  Town  (hen  d  affirmed,  that  it  was  from  the 
minifter’s  fereening  the  delinquents  who  came  from  In¬ 
dia  that  all  the  evils  in  that  quarter  had  originated  ; 
and  if  matters  were  fuffered  to  go  on  in  that  country 
as  they  had  done  for  fome  time  paft,  the  conduft  of 
the  Britifh  in  the  Eaft  Indies  muft  be  viewed  in  a  light 
ft  ill  more  deteftable  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  A- 
merica.  It  was  reported,  that  the  nabob  of  Arcot  had 
feveral  members  in  the  houfe  of  commons!  If  it  were 
true,  that  by  fending  over  a  fum  of  money  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  could  feat  eight  or  ten  members  in  that  houfe 
then  Mr  Townfhend  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  they 
were  the  moft  abjeft  and  contemptible  beings  in  the 
world. —  The  bill  for  regulating  the  powers  of  the  fu¬ 
preme  court,  alfo.,  though  fo  evidently  founded  in  rea¬ 
fon  and  juftiee,  did  not  pafs  without  oppofition,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Mr  Dunning ;  who  was  thought  on 
this  occafion  to  have  allowed  his  regard  for  bis  friend 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  juftiee,  to  bias  him  too 
much. 


The  regulations  juft  mentioned  did  not  yet  put  an  end 
to  the  troubles  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  nor  al¬ 
lay  the  ferment  which  had  been  fo  effeftually  excited. 
Their  affairs  were  ftill  a  fubjeft  of  parliamentary  dff- 
cuflion  ;  and  in  the  month  of  April  1782,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr  Dundas,  then  lord  advocate  of  Scotland 
for  taking  into  confideration  the  feveral  reports  concern! 
ing  affairs,  which  had  been  made  by  the  fecret  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  inquire  into  them  during  the  laft  and 
^  x  prefent 
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Company,  prefent  feflion  of  parliament.  In  his  fpeech  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  he  remarked,  that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clive 
had  been  againft  keeping  too  extenfive  a  territory 
in  that  country.  Inftead  of  this  he  had  reftored  Sujah 
Dowlah  to  the  pofieffion  of  his  country,  confidering 
the  Britifn  territories  in  Hindoftan,  with  thofe  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel  and  Bombay,  as  fufficient  for  alt 
the  purpofes  by  which  this  country  could  be  benefited  ; 
but  inftead  of  "adhering  to  the  maxims  of  found  policy 
laid  down  by  his  lordfhip,  they  had  become  fo  ambi¬ 
tious  of  extending  their  territories,  that  they  had  in¬ 
volved  themfelves  in  a  war  with  almoft  all  India.  Ide 
then  eonfidered  the  finances  of  the  company.  1  he  re¬ 
venue  of  Bombay,  he  faid,  fell  fliort  of  the  neceflary 
civil  and  military  eftablifhment  by  20D,oool.  a-year, 
which  was  annually  drawn  from  Bengal.  With  regard 
to  that  of  Madras,  it  appeared  on  an  average  oi  12 
years,  from  1767  *779»  that  there  had  been  tight 

years  of  war  and  only  four  of  peace  ^  and  that,  during 
the  whole  time  of  war,  the  revenue  had  not  been  able 
to  fupport  the  civil  and  military  eftabliftiments  ;  though 
in  time  of  peace,  it  was  able  to  do  nearly  one-haif 
more.  Bengal,  however,  was  the  moft  lucrative  of  all 
the  Eaft  India  fettlements  ;  but  fuch  had  been  the  ex¬ 
igences  of  the  Mahratta  war,  that  the  governor-general 
had  been  obliged  to  contraft  a  very  large  debt,  info- 
much,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  inveftments  for 
England  fhould  be  wholly  or  partially  fufpended.  Mr 
Haftings,  he  faid,  had  in  many  inftances  proved  him- 
felf  a  very  meritorious  fervant  :  but  he  wifhed  that 
every  one  of  their  fervants  would  confider  himfelf  as 
bound  in  the  firft  place  to  prove  a  faithful  fteward  to 
the  company  ;  not  to  fancy  that  he  was  an  Alexander 
or  Aurengzebe,  and  prefer  frantic  military  exploits  to 
the  improvement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his 
C0Untry.— General  Smith  obferved,  that  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  produced  to  the  committee,  it  appeared  that 
there  had  been  a  variety  of  great  abufes  in  India.  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  his  majefty’s  chief  juftice  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  had  fo  far  derogated  from  the  chara&er  of  a  judge, 
as  to  accept  of  a  place  from  the  company;  by  which 
means  lie  was  brought  under  their  controul,  and  con- 
fequently  allowed  himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  that  inde¬ 
pendence  which  lie  ought  to  poffefs  as  a  judge.  Ju¬ 
ft  ice  had  been  fo  partially  adminiftered,  that  feveral 
worthy  and  refpeaable  perfons  had  been  imprifoned, 
fome  had  been  ruined,  and  others  died  in  jail.  Erotn 
all  which  confiderations  he  moved,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  company  ought  to  be  taken  into  confideration  by 
a  committee  ?f  the  whole  houfe.  Some  hints  were 
thrown  out  by  Mr  Dundas,  that  the  territorial  pof- 
fe (lions  in  the  Eaft  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  com¬ 
pany  entirely,  and  put'  under  the  direftion  of  the 
crown  ;  but  "this  was  oppofed  by  Mr  Fox,  as  furnifh- 
in<r  minifters  with  fuch  ample  means  of  corruption  and 
urnlue  influence,  as  might  overthrow  the  conftitution 
entirely.  For  this  reafon,  he  thought  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  leave  the  appointment  of  its  own  fer- 
vants  to  the  company  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pu- 
nifh  and  remove  thofe  who  fhould  be  found  delin- 

^  The  houfe  having  refolved  itfelf  into  a  committee, 
a  motion  was  made  by  General  Smith,  “  That  Warren 
Haftings,  Efq«  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and  Sir 
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Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  juftice,  appear  to  have  been  Coinpar.y. 
concerned,  the  one  in  giving,  the  other  in  receiving,  — ■ 
an  office  not  agreeable  to  the  late  a for  regulating 
the  company’s  affairs  ;  which  unjuftifiable  tranfa&ion 
was  attended  with  circumftances  ot  evil  tendency  and 
example.”  Refolutions  were  alio  paffed  tor  afeertain- 
ing  more  diftin&ly  the  powers  of  the  governor-general 
and  council  of  Bengal  ;  and  votes  of  cenfure  againft 
Laurence  Sullivan,  Efq.  chairman  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  for  having  negle&ed  to  tranfmit  to  India 
an  a<ft  for  explaining  and  amending  the  a6l  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  for  the  relief  of 
certain  perfons  imprifoned  at  Calcutta.  Among  the 
number  of  this  gentleman’s  tranfgreftions,  alfo,  was  his 
impofing  an  oath  of  fecrecy  on  Mr  Wiikes,  one  of  the 
company’s  clerks  ;  and  elpecially  his  reftraining  him 
from  giving  information  to  a  fele£t  committee  of  the 
houfe  of  commons. 

Mr  Dundas  having  made  feveral  motions  tending 
to  criminate  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  formerly  gover¬ 
nor  of  Bengal,  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  paffed  into 
a  law,  for  reftraining  him  and  Peter  Perring,  Efq. 
from  going  out  of  the  kingdom  for  the  fpace  of  one 
year,  for  difeovering  their  eftates,  Sic.  An  addrefs 
was  alfo  prefented  to  the  king,  requefting  him  to  re- 
cal  Sir  Elijah  Impey  from  India,  in  order  to  anfwer 
for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.  A  number  of 
other  refolutions  were  now  paffed  by  the  houfe,  in 
confequence  of  motions  by  Mr  Dundas,  and  which 
were  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  fecret  committee. 

Among  thefe  it  was  refolved,  “  I  hat  the  orders  of 
the  court  of  diredors  of  the  Eaft  India  Company, 
which  have  conveyed  to  their  fervants  abroad  a  prohi¬ 
bitory  condemnation  of  all  fchemes  of  conquelt  and 
enlargement  of  dominion,  by  preferibing  certain  rules 
and  boundaries  for  the  operation  of  their  military 
force,  were  founded  no  lefs  in  wifdom  and  policy  than 
in  juftice  and  moderation.  That  every  tranfgreffion 
of  thefe  orders,  without  evident  neceffity,  by  any  of 
the  feveral  governments  in  India,  has  been  highly 
reprehenfible,  and  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  weaken 
the  force  and  influence,  and  to  diminifh  the  influence 
of  the  company  in  thofe  parts.  That  every  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  company  as  a  party  in  the  domeftic  or  na¬ 
tional  quarrels  of  the  country  powers,  and  all  new 
engagements  with  them  in  offenfive  alliance,  have 
been  wifely  and  providentially  forbidden  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  their  commands  to  their  adminiftrations  in  In¬ 
dia.  That  every  unneceffary  deviation  from  thefe 

rules  ftiould  be  feverely  reproved  and  punifhed.  1  hat 
the  maintenance  of  an  inviolable  charafter  for  modera¬ 
tion,  good  faith,  and  fcrupulous  regard  to  treaty, 
ought  to  have  been  the  fimple  grounds  on  which  the 
Britifh  government  fhould  have  endeavoured  to  efta- 
blifh  an  extenfive  influence,  fuperior  to  that  of  other 
Europeans  ;  and  that  the  danger  and  diferedit  arifing 
from  the  forfeiture  of  this  pre-eminence,  could  not  be 
compenfated  by  the  temporary  fuccefs  of  any  plan  of 
violence  and  injuftice.  That  fhould  any  relaxation  take 
place,  without  fufficient  caufe,  in  thofe  principles  of 
good  government  on  the  part  of  the  dire&ors  themfelves, 
it  would  bring  upon  them,  in  a  heavier  degree,  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  legifiative  power  of  their  country. 

That  the  condudl  of  the  company,  and  their  fervants 
in  India,  in  various  inftances  fpecified,  was  contrary 
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Company,  to  policy  and  good  faith  }  the  company’s  fertrants  in 

— V - '  their  prefidency  of  Bombay,  had  been  guilty  of  notori¬ 

ous  inftances  of  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  their  em¬ 
ployers,  particularly  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Ra- 
gobah,  or  Ragonaut  Row  :  that  they  had  undertaken, 
without  any  adequate  military  force,  or  certainty  of  a 
fuflicient  revenue,  and  without  preper  communication 
with  the  fuperior  government  upon  which  they  were 
to  depend  for  fanftion  and  fupport,  to  reinftate  the 
ufurper  above  mentioned,  and  thereby  to  involve  them- 
felves  in  a  war  with  the  ruling  minifters  of  the  Mahrat- 
ta  ftate,  while  Ragobah  himfelf  was  not  in  the  mean 
time  able  to  give  the  company  any  fecure  poffeffion  of 
the  grants  he  had  made  to  them  for  the  parchafe  of 
their  afliftance.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  houfe, 
that  all  the  difafters  in  which  the  Britifti  empire  in  the 
Eaft  was  involved  had  proceeded  from  the  unjuftifi- 
able  manner  in  which  the  Mahrattas  had  been  treated, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Madras  prefideney  in  other  re- 
fpe&s  fpecified.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  houfe, 
that  it  muft  be  reckoned  among  the  additional  mil- 
chiefs  arifing  chief!*  from  the  improvident  war  with 
the  Mahrattas,  that  the  military  force  of  the  Carnatic 
had  been  weakened  by  reinforcements  fent  to  the  Ma¬ 
labar  coaft  :  that  the  Bengal  government  had  been  un¬ 
der  a  neceflitv  of  fupporting,  on  their  confines,  the  ar¬ 
my  of  a  power  confederated  againft  them  (a)  :  that 
they  had  been  under  the  neceflitv  of  fuing  for  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  fame  power  :  and  fubmitted  to  a  refu- 
fal,  and  purchafed  at  laft  an  uncertain,  becaufe  appa¬ 
rently  an  unauthorized,  treaty,  on  mod  extravagant  and 
di  (honourable  conditions,  with  Chimnagee  the  rajah 
of  Berar’s  fon  :  and  finally,  that  being  burdened  with 
the  expences  of  a  variety  of  diftant  expeditions,  while 
their  allies  were  in  diftrefs,  and  their  tributaries  under 
oppreffion,  there  was  alfo  an  alarming  deficiency  in  the 
refources  of  revenue  and  commerce,  by  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  their  debt,  and  the  redu£Hon  of  their  infeft- 
ment..  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  houfc,  that  an 
attempt  made  by  the  governor-general,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  January  1781.  to  form  an  engagement  of  alli¬ 
ance,  offenfive  and  defensive,  with  the  Dutch  Eaft  India 
Company,  in  the  manner  ftated.  by  the  proceedings  of 
their  council,  was  unwarranted,  impolitic,  extravagant, 
and  unjuft.” 

Thefe  fevere  cenfures  extended  even  to  the  directors 
themfelves,  whofe  conduft  on  fome  occafions  was  de¬ 
clared  to  bp  indefenfible,  as  well  as  that  of^their  fer- 
vants  and  agents.  It  was  alfo  refolved,  d  hat  ar- 
ren  Haftings,  Efq.  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and 
William  Horofbv,  Efq.  prefident  of  the  council  of 
Bombay,  having,  in  fundry  inftances,  a&ed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  -epugnant  to  the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation, 
and  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and 
enormous  expences  on  the  India  company,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  directors  to  purfue  all  legal  and  effe&ual 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  faid  governor  general 
and  ore (i dent  from  their  offices,  and  to  recal  them  to 
Britain.” 

The  commons  having  thus  ferioufly  entered  into  a 
contideration  of  Eafl;  India  affairs,  foon  found  ftill 
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more  abundant  reafon  for  cenfure.  It  was  difeover-  Company 

ed,  that  corruption,  fraud,  and  injuttice  had  pervaded  - - v - 

every  department.  It  had  become  an  obje£l  with  the 
fervants  of  the  company  to  opprefs  the  natives  by  every 
poflible  method.  They  monopolii ed.  every  article  of 
trade,  and  feemed  to  have 'no  other  principle  of  com¬ 
merce  but  lawlefs  violence  :  the  court  of  diredtors 
fent  out  inftru<ftions ;  but  tor  the  motl  part  without 
any  effea.  Though  the  delegated  adminiftration  of 
India  ought  to  have  preferved  the  ftrideft  obedience  to 
that  of  Britain  ;  yet,  being  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from 
the  feat  of  fupreme  authority,  and  being  poflefled  of 
endltfs  means  of  abufe,  it  had  become  corrupt  in  an 
extreme  degree.  Inftead  of  being  fubfervient  to  go¬ 
vernment  at  home,  the  adminiftration  of  India  affec¬ 
ted  independence.  1  he  maxims  of  Mr  Haftings  were 
arbitrary  ;  and  he  feemed  to  have  no  inclination  to 
obey.  He  treated  with  fovereign  contempt  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  court  of  direffors  :  and  the  confution. 
produced  by  the  difputes  between  them  were  fofier- 
ed  by  the  body  of  India  proprietors,  who  were  dif- 
pofed  to  a<5t  as  a  check  upon  the  directors,  i  he 
neceflity  of  new  regulations  in  the  government  of  In¬ 
dia  wras  univeifally  admitted  ;  and  a  bill  for  this 
purpofe  was  accordingly  brought  in  by  Mr  Dun- 
das.  His  propofitions  were,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Bengal  (hould  have  a  controlling  power 
and  jurifdi&ion  over  the  inferior  prefidencies  of 
India  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  governor-gene¬ 
ral  ftiould  be  invefted  with  a  power  to  a&  even  againft 
the  will  and  opinion  of  the  council,  whenever  lie 
ftiould  imagine  that,  by  fo  doing,  he  could  contribute 
to  the  public  good  ;  though,  in  tliefe  cafes,  he  alone 
ftiould  be  refponfible  for  the  event.  With  regard  to 
the  inferior  governors,  though  he  did  not  think  it  pro¬ 
per  that  they  ftiould  be  authorized  to  aft  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  council,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  right  of  negativing  every  propofilion, 
until  application  was  made  to  the  governor-general  and 
council  of  Bengal.  With  regard  to  the  zemindaries 
and  other  tenures  of  land,  he  obfervtd,  that  when  Hin- 
doftan  had  been  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  a  tribute 
was  impofed  upon  the  zemindars;  and  while  they 
continued  to  pay  this  tribute,  they  accounted  them¬ 
felves  to  be  the  real  proprietors  and  mafters  of  l he 
lands  they  puffeffed.  The  people  called  ryots ,  to  whom 
thefe  zemindaries  were  lent  out,  confidercd  themfelves 
like  wife  as  fecure  in  their  poffeflions  while  they  per¬ 
formed  the  articles  of  their  refpe&ive  contrails.  Of 
late,  however,  thefe  rights  had  been  infringed  ;  and 
the  Mogul  came  to  'confider  himfelf  a^  the  abfoiute 
m after  of  all  the  foil  of  Indoftair;  which  maxim  he 
was  inclined  to  deftroy,  and  ercdl  upon  it  another,  that 
might  fecure  the  landholders  in  their  property.  He 
propofed  to  fecure  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  rajah  of 
Tanjore  in  their  territories,  by  making  an  a£l  of 
parliament  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  but  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  debts  of  thefe  princes  ought  not  to  be 
too  nicely  inquired  into,  as  the  greatelt  part  of  them 
originated  in  corruption.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
however,  that  Governor  Haftings  ought  to  be  recall- 
X  X  2  ed  : 


(a)  The  power  here  alluded  to  was  Moved ajee  Boofta,  rajah  of  Berar.  See  Indostan. 
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Company*  ed  ;  and  that  fteps  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
court  of  proprietors  from  prefuming  to  ad  in  contra- 
didindion  to  parliament.  Lord  Cornwallis  appeared 
to  be  the  mod  proper  fucceflbr  to  Mr  Mailings.  His 
perf.nal  honour,  and  that  of  his  anceftors,  were  pled¬ 
ges  tor  his  good  behaviour  ;  and  being  independent  in 
liis  fortune,  he  could  have  no  view  of  repairing  his 
eftate  out  of  the  fpoils  of  India  ;  and  from  his  profef- 
fjon,  he  could  add  to  the  eharader  of  governor  that  of 
commander  in  chief;  he  would  not,  however,  infill  on 
his  name  being  filled  up  in  the  bill,  as  that  would  reft 
more  properly  with  government. 

Mr  Haftings  was  defended  by  Governor  Johnftone, 
who  endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  arguments  and  pro- 
pofals  of  Mr  Dundas.  He  obferved,  to  the  honour 
of  the  former,  that  he,  had  been  able  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  M^rhrattas  ;  and  while  he  enlarged  on 
his  talents  for  negotiation,  he  admired  the  refources 
with  which  he  had  fupplied  the  expences  of  the  war. 
It  ought  to  be  confidered  that  Mr  Haftings  was  in  a 
fitnation  the  moft  difficult,  and  that  no  man  could  have 
futlained  it  with  more  fortitude  and  ability.  His  ene¬ 
mies  had  dealt  in  infinuation  and  invective  ;  but  when 
the  hour  of  trial  came,  they  would  find  that  their  charges 
w  >uld  be  refuted  with  equal  eafe.  He  was  defended  alfo 
by  Mr  Dempfter,  who  advifed  the  houfe  feriouflv  to 
think  before  they  palled  a  vote  for  the  removal  of  Mr 
Haftings.  His  exertions  had  been  extraordinary  ;  and 
it  would  then  be  as  ridiculous  to  fuperfede  him,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  reeal  General  Elliot,  when  the 
Spanifh  batteries  were  playing  againft  Gibraltar.  He 
was  not,  however,  an  advocate  for  all  the  meafures  of 
Mr  Haftings  ;  his  errors  might  be  numerous;  but  no 
cenfure  of  him  ftiould  be  eftabliffied  before  they  were 
pointed  out  and  explained. 

Mr  Dundas  having  now  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  his  bill,  another  was  moved  for  by  Sir  Henry  Flet- 
cher,  “  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  dif- 
charge  and  indemnify  the  united  company  of  mer¬ 
chants  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  all  damages, 
interefts,  and  Ioffes,  in  refpedl  to  their  not  making  re¬ 
gular  payment  of  certain  fums  due  to  the  public,  and 
to  allow  farther  time  to  fuch  payment  ;  to  enable  the 
company  alfo  to  burrow  a  certain  fum  of  money,  and 
to  make  a  dividend  for  the  proprietors  of  four  per  cent, 
at  midfummer  1783.”  He  endeavoured  to  ffiow, 
that  the  public  had  derived  very  confiderable  advan¬ 
tages  from  the  company  ;  that  their  dividend  had 
been  81.  4^.  annually  during  the  time  of  peace,  and 
7I.  15s.  per  cent,  during  war  ;  they  were  by  no  means 
in  a  ftate  of  infolvency,  as  fome  members  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove,  their  prefent  application  pro¬ 
ceeding  only  from  a  temporary  embarraffment.  A 
new  difpute  took  place  concerning  Mr  Haftings,  who 
was  warmly  attacked  by  Mr  Burke,  and  defended  by 
Governor  Johnftone.  The  former  enlarged  on  the 
bloodftied,  ravages,  and  rapacity,  which  had  taken 
place  in  India.  The  eftabliftied  fyftem  of  the  fervants 
of  the  company,  he  faid,  was  rapine  and  robbery.  The 
Mahratta  war  was  occafioned  by  their  refufal  to  be 
robbed  ;  the  famine  at  Madras  was  occafioned  by  the 
mifconduft  of  the  Englifh  government  in  India  ;  and 
be  fet  forth  in  ftrong  colours  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indian  princes  and  princeffes  had  been  plundered.  He 
inftanced,  that  Mr  Haftings  had  raifed-  8oo,OOol.  in 
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Bengal  by  private  loan  ;  and  ufed  it  as  an  argument  Company. 

that  the  company  had  ceafed  to  exift,  and  that  their  - v — - 

'commerce  was  nothing  more  than  an  inftrument  for 
procuring  immenfe  fortunes  to  individuals,  totally  de¬ 
ft  itute  of  confcience  or  principle. 

All  this  was  excufed  by  Governor  Johnftone.  He 
regarded  the  fum  of  8oo,oool.  as  merely  trilling, 
when  the  number  of  civil  and  military  fervants  on  the 
Bengal  government  was  confidered.  The  famine  at 
Madras  was  owing  to  the  modes  of  war  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Eaft  ;  as  the  enemy  there  marked  their 
courfe  by  defolation.  He  concluded  with  cenfuring 
the  manner  in  which  Mr  Haftings  had  beenfpoken  of; 
and  infilled  that  his  high  reputation  ought  to  have 
guarded  him  from  fuch  infults.  Mr  Burke  replied  by 
an  intimation  of  his  defign  to  impeach  Mr  Haftings  on 
his  return  ;  whom  he  called  the  greateft  delinquent 
that  had  ever  violated  in  India  the  rights  of  humanity 
and  juft  ice. 

It  was  obferved  by  Lord  John  Cavendifti,  that  the 
territorial  acquifitions  of  the  company  were  a  fruitful 
fource  of  grievance;  and  it  would  have  been  more  for 
their  advantage  to  have  confined  themfdves  to  their 
original  eharader  of  merchants.  However,  as  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  acquifitions  had  been  obtained,  it  was  proper  to 
take  means  for  their  prefervation  ;  as  otherwife  they 
would  not  revert  to  the  natives,  but  fall  into  the  hands 
of  our  natural  enemies  the  French. 

In  the  houfe  of  peers  the  caufe  of  the  company  was 
ably  defended  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  He  maintained, 
that  their  fituation  was  defperate,  and  bankruptcy  ine¬ 
vitable,  unlefs  relief  was  inftantly  afforded.  A  report 
of  their  being  in  an  infolvent  ftate  had  gone  abroad, 
and  nothing  was  better  calculated  to  preferve  and  fup- 
port  their  credit  than  a  large  dividend  fandioned  by 
ad  of  parliament.  The  expenditure  on  their  fettle- 
ments  had  far  exceeded  their  revenue  ;  of  eonfequence 
their  fervants  had  drawn  bills,  which  they  were  unable 
to  anfwer  without  a  temporary  fupply.  Thus  the  ex¬ 
ift  ence  of  the  company  might  be  faid  to  depend  on  the 
bill  ;  and  he  hoped  no  objedions  could  be  raifed  ftrong 
enough  to  deftroy  it. 

On  the  1 8th  of  November  1783,  Mr  Fox  propofed 
his  celebrated  Eaft  India  bill,  which  for  fome  time 
attraded  the  attention  of  the  nation  at  large  in  a  very 
confiderable  degree.  By  this  it  was  intended  to  take 
from  the  India  proprietors  and  diredors  the  entire  ad- 
miniftration  of  their  territorial  and  commercial  affairs. 

It  took  from  them  alfo  their  houfe  in  Leadenhall- 
ftreet,  together  with  all  books,  papers,  and  documents;, 
veiling  the  entire  management,  the  appointment  of  all 
officers  and  fervants,  the  rights  of  peace  and  war,  and 
the  difpofal  of  the  whole  revenue,  in  the  hands  of  cer¬ 
tain  commiffioners.  Thefe  were,  in  the  firff  inftance, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  whole  legiflature,  but  after¬ 
wards  by  the  crown  ;  and  were  to  hold  their  offices  by 
the  fame  tenure  as  the  judges  in  England,  viz.  during 
their  good  behaviour  ;  and  could  be  removed  only  by 
an  addrefs  from  one  of  the  houfes  of  parliament.  They 
were  required  to  come  to  a  decifion  upon  every  que- 
ffion  within  a  limited  time,  or  to  affign  a  fpecific  rea- 
fon  for  their  delay.  They  were  never  to  vote  by  bal¬ 
lot  ;  and,  almoft  in  every  cafe,  were  to  enter  the  rea- 
fon  of  their  vote  in  their  journals.  They  were  alfo  to 
fubmit,  once  every  fix  months,  an  exatt  ftate  of  their 

accounts, 
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Company,  accounts  to  the  court  of  proprietors  ;  and  at  the  be- 
•— V— —  ginning  of  every  feffion,  a  date  of  their  accounts  and 
eftabli foments  to  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Their 
number  was  limited  to  feven  ;  but  they  were  to  be  af- 
fifttd  by  a  board  of  nine  perfons,  each  of  them  poffef- 
ftd  of  2000I.  company’s  flock  ;  who,  as  well  as  the 
commifiioners,  were  to  be  appointed  in  the  firft  in¬ 
flame  by  parliament,  and  ever  afterwards  by  the  court 
of  proprietors.  They  were  alfo  to  be  removeable  at 
the  pltafure  of  any  five  commifTioners,  and  were  dis¬ 
qualified  from  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  The 
whole  fyltem  of  government  thus  propofed,  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  fpace  of  three  or  five  years. 

This  was  accompanied  with  another  bill,  the  pro- 
fefied  defign  of  which  was  to  preclude  all  arbitrary  and 
defpotic  proceedings  from  the  ad  mini  ft  ration  of  the 
company’s  territorial  poffeflions.  By  this  the  powers 
of  the  governor-general  and  fupreme  council  were  as¬ 
certained  more  exadlly  than  had  hitherto  been  done  : 
it  deprived  the  governor-general  of  all  power  of  a£l- 
ing  independent  of  his  council  ;  profcribed  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  any  truft  ;  and  declared  every  Britifh  power 
in  the  Eaft  incompetent  to  the  acquifition  or  exchange 
of  any  territory  in  behalf  of  the  company,  to  the  ac¬ 
ceding  to  any  treaty  of  partition,  the  hiring  out  of 
the  company’s  troops,  the  appointing  to  office  any 
perfon  removed  for  mifdemeanour,  or  to  the  hiring 
out  any  property  to  a  civil  fervant  of  the  company. 
By  this  alfo  monopolies  were  entirely  abolifoed;  and 
illegal  prefents  recoverable  by  any  perfon  for  his  foie 
benefit.  The  principal  part  of  the  bill,  however,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  zemindars,  or  native  landholders,  who 
were  now  to  be  fecured  by  every  poffible  means  in  the 
poffeffion  of  their  refpe&ive  inheritances,  and  defend¬ 
ed  in  all  cafes  from  oppreffion.  Laftly,  a  mode  was 
prefented  for  terminating  the  difputes  between  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  ;  difqualify- 
ing  every  perfon  in  the  fervice  of  the  company  from 
fitting  in  the  houfe  of  commons  during  his  continuance 
in  their  fervice,  and  for  a  certain  fpecified  time  after 
his  demiftion. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  debates  on  this  bill,  Mr 
Fox  fet  forth  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  in  the  moll; 
defperate  fituation.  They  had  afked  leave,  he  faid, 
the  year  before,  to  borrow  500,0001.  upon  bonds  ; 
had  petitioned  for  300,000!.  in  exchequer  bills  ;  and 
for  the  fufpenfion  of  a  demand  of  700,0001.  due  to 
government  for  cuftoms.  He  took  notice  alfo,  that, 
according  to  an  aft  of  parliament  ftill  in  force,  the 
diredlors  could  not,  by  their  own  authority,  accept 
bills  to  the  amount  of  more  than  300,000k  ;  under 
which  circumftances  it  would  no  doubt  furprife  the 
houfe  to  be  informed,  that  bills  were  now  coming 
over  for  acceptance  to  the  amount  of  2, 000,000k  It 
was  evidently,  therefore,  and  indifpenfably  neceffary, 
that  govern ment  ffiould  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company  to  fave  them  from  certain  bankruptcy.  He 
ftated  their  adlual  debt  at  no  lefs  than  II, 200, oool. 
while  their  flock  in  hand  did  not  exceed  3,200,000k 
'I  here  was  therefore  a  deficiency  of  8,000,000k  ;  a 
moft  alarming  fum  when  compared  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  capital.  Unltfs  fpeedily  affifted,  therefore,  they 
muft  inevitably  be  ruined  ;  and  the  ruin  of  a  company 
of  merchants  fo  extenfive  in  their  concerns,  and  of 
fuch  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  could  not 


but  give  a  very  fevere  blow  to  the  national  credit.  Company. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  requifite  affiftanee  was  a  mat-  ~ y— *— 

ter  of  very  extenfive  confideration.  It  would  be  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  the  bills 
to  the  above  mentioned  amount  ;  and  to  do  this  without 
regulating  their  affairs,  and  reforming  the  abufes  of 
their  government,  would  only  be  to  throw  away  the 
public  money. 

The  condufl  of  the  company’s  fervants,  and  of  the 
company  itfelf,  was  now  arraigned  by  Mr  Fox  in  the 
moft  fevere  terms;  and  their  mifcondu6ls  were  pointed 
out  under  their  following  heads  : 

1.  With  regard  to  Mr  Haftings. — The  chairman 
of  the  committee  had  moved  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  company  to  recal 
that  gentleman  ;  to  which  motion  the  houfe  had  a- 
greed.  In  obedience  to  this  refolution,  the  dire61ors 
had  agreed  that  Mr  Haftings  fhould  be  recalled  ;  but 
fuppofing  this  to  be  a  matter  rather  beyond  their  ju- 
rifdidlion,  they  had  fubmitted  their  determination  to  a 
court  of  proprietors,  who  refeinded  the  refolution  of 
the  diredlors  ;  and  after  this  the  whole  affair  came  to 
be  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  every  thing  was  anarchy  and  confufion  in  the 
Eaft,  owing  to  this  unfettled  condu£t  with  regard  to 
the  governor  ;  as  the  whole  continent  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  refolution  of  the  houfe  for  recal¬ 
ling  him,  while  that  of  the  proprietors  for  continuing 
him  in  his  office  was  kept  a  fecret.  The  proprietors 
had  alfo  been  guilty  of  another  contradidlion  in  this 
refpe£t,  as  they  had  voted  their  thanks  to  Mr  Haft¬ 
ings  for  his  condu6l  in  India.  Hence  Mr  Fox  was 
led  to  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  company’s  con¬ 
nexions  with  their  fervants  abroad,  as  well  as  on  the 
charadler  of  the  company  themfelves.  Among  the 
former,  he  faid,  there  were  a  few,  who,  being  pro¬ 
prietors  themfelves,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  trade 
of  the  company,  and  increafe  its  revenues.  The  views 
of  the  reft  were  otherwife  dire&ed  ;  and  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  fpeculation  between  the  two  parties,  the 
former  were  inclined  to  fupport  that  governor  who 
enabled  them  to  make  large  dividends  ;  and  who,  for 
that  reafon,  after  having  peculated  for  his  own  advan¬ 
tage,  was  obliged  to  do  the  fame  for  the  benefit  of  the 
proprietors.  The  latter,  therefore,  could  not  better 
gratify  their  wiffies,  than  by  fupporting  a  governor  who 
had  in  his  power  fo  many  opportunities  of  providing  for 
his  friends. 

2.  The  next  charge  was  againft  the  fervants  of  the 
company,  whom  he  accufed  of  a  regular  and  fyftema- 
tic  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  proprietors— 

The  fupreme  council  of  Bengal,  he  faid,  had  refolved, 
in  oppofition  to  Mr  Haftings,  to  fend  two  gentlemen, 

Mr  Fowke  and  Mr  Briftow,  the  one  to  refide  with 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  the  other  at  Benares.  Mr  Haft¬ 
ings,  however,  refufed  to  fend  them  ;  the  dire&ors 
tranfmitted  the  moft  pofitive  orders  to  carry  the  vote 
of  the  fupreme  council  into  execution  ;  but  ftill  P/Tr 
Haftings  difobeyed  ;  alleging  in  his  defence,  that  he 
could  not  employ  perfons  in  whom  he  had  no  confi¬ 
dence.  Afterwards,  however,  Mr  Haftings  feemed  to 
contradidl  bimfelf  in  a  very  curious  manner.  He 
granted  Mr  Fowke  a  contra^,  with  a  commiffion  of 
5  per  cent. ;  which,  he  obferved,  was  a  great  fum^ 
and  might  operate  as  a  temptation  to  prolong  the  wag.  . 

“  But  t 
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Company.  44  But  (added  he)  the  entire  confidence  I  have  in  the 

4 - v~*'  integrity  and  honour  of  Mr  Fowke,  amounts  to  a  full 

and  perfeft  fceurity  on  that  head.” 

To  this  Mr  Fox  added  fume  other  inflances  of  a 
fimilar  kind  3  but  though  he  fupported  thefe  and  the 
proje£led  bill  with  all  the  argument  and  eloquence  for 
which  he  was  fo  remarkable,  he  found  it  impoffible  to 
make  his  fcheme  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the 
houfe.  The  ftrongeft  opponent  was  Mr  William  Pitt, 
who  infilled  chiefly  on  the  two  following  topics.  1.  Its 
infringement,  or  rather  annihilation  of  the  company’s 
charter  3  and,  2.  The  new  and  uncon flitu lion al  in¬ 
fluence  it  tended  to  create.  He  owned,  indeed,  that 
India  flood  in  need  of  a  reform,  but  not  fuch  a  one 
as  broke  through  every  principle  of  juft  ice  and  reafon. 
The  charter  of  the  company  was  a  fair  purchafe  from 
the  public,  and  an  equal  compafl  for  reciprocal  advan¬ 
tages  between  the  proprietors  and  the  nation  at  large  $ 
but  if  it  was  infringed  in  the  manner  propofed  by  the 
bill,  what  fecurity  could  other  trading  companies  have 
that  they  fhould  not  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  ? 
nay,  what  fecurity  could  there  be  for  Magna  Charta 
xlfelf  ?  The  bill,  he  faid,  amounted  to  a  confifcation 
of  property.  It  had  been  fuggefled,  indeed,  that  it 
Was  not  a  bill  of  disfranchifement,  bee  a  ure  it  did  not 
take  from  the  proprietors  their  right  to  an  exclufive 
trade  3  but  this  was  not  the  only  franchife  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  A  freehold  might  have  a  franchife  annexed 
to  it,  the  latter  of  which  might  be  taken  away,  and 
yet  the  property  of  the  former  remain  3  in  which  cafe 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  freeholders  would  have 
great  caufe  to  complain.  The  cafe  was  exactly  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  India  flock.  Per  foil's  poffefied  of  this 
to  a  certain  amount,  were  entitled  to  a  vote  upon  every 
important  queftion  of  the  company’s  affairs  ;  and  on 
this  account  the  purchafe-money  was  more  confider- 
able.  But,  by  the  bill  in  queftion,  this  privilege  was 
to  be  taken  away }  which  plainly  amounted  to  a  dif* 
franchifement. 

The  great  obje&ion  to  this  bill,  however,  feeined  to 
be  a  fufpicion  that  it  was  a  fcheme  of  Mr  Fox  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  own  perfonal  ambition  as  a  miniffer,  he  being 
at  that  time  fecretary  of  ftate.  On  this  account  he 
was  deferted  even  by  the  patriotic  members,  who,  up¬ 
on  former  occafions,  had  fo  ftrenuoufly  fupported  his 
caufe. — Mr  Dtindas  accufed  him  of  attempting  to 
create  a  fourth  eftate  in  the  kingdom,  the  power  and 
influence  of  which  might  overturn  the  crown  and  fnb- 
vert  the  confutation  of  Britain.  A  petition  was  pre- 
fented  from  the  proprietors,  and  another  from  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  company,  reprefenting  the  bill  as  fub- 
verfive  of  their  charter,  and  con  fi  feat  ing  their  pro¬ 
perty,  without  either  charge  of  delinquency/  trial,  or 
convi&ion.  They  prayed,  therefore,  that  the  a<EIs  of 
delinquency  prefumed  againft  them  might  be  flated  in 
writing,  and  a  reafonable  time  allowed  them  to  deliver 
in  their  anfwer  3  and  that  they  might  be  heard  by 
counfel  againft  the  bill.  About  the  fame  time  the 
dire&ors  gave  in  a  ftate  of  the  company’s  affairs,  dif¬ 
fering  in  the  moft  extraordinary  manner  from  that 
given  by  Mr  Fox.  In  this  they  reprefented  the  credi¬ 
tor  flde  of  the  account  as  amounting  to  14,311,1731. 
and  thev  brought  themfelves  in  debtors  to  the  amount 
of  10,342,692b;  fo  that  of  confequence  there  was  a 
balance  in  their  favour  of  3,968,48x1.  This  was 
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vehemently  contcfted  by  the  fecretary,  who  faid  he 
could  bring  objections  to  the  ftatement  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  the  amount  of  more  than  1 2, coo, cool,  iter- 
ling.  He  then  entered  into  a  particular  difeuflion  of 
•the  articles  dated  in  the  directors  account,  and  made 
good  his  after t ion.  Objections  to  this  method  of  cal¬ 
culation,  however,  were  made  on  the  part  of  lht  com¬ 
pany  3  fo  that  nothing  could  certainly  appear  to  the 
public  but  that  the  company  were  at  that  time  natch 
diftreffed,  and  would  fail  entirely  unlefs  powtrluily  (up- 
ported  by  government. 

Mr  Fox  now  proceeded  to  a  particular  refutation 
of  the  arguments  brought  againft  the  bill  3  in  which 
indeed  he  difplayed  an  aftoniftiing  force  of  argument 
and  acutenefs  of  reafoning.  The  objection  drawn 
from  the  validity  of  the  company’s  charter,  lit  let 
afide,  by  (ho wing  that  the  company  had  abided  their 
power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  neceffary  to  take  it 
from  them.  This  lie  faid  always  had  been  the  cafe, 
and  muft  be  the  cafe  in  a  free  nation  3  and  he  brought 
the  example  of  James  II.  who,  on  account  of  the 
abufe  of  his  power,  had  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  They  had  made  a  bad  ufe  of  their  power,  and 
therefore  the  nation  at  large  ought  to  deprive  them 
of  it.  It  had  been  objected  by  the  country  gentle¬ 
men,  that  the  bill  augmented  the  influence  of  the  crown 
too  much  3  and  by  Mr  Dundas,  that  it  reduced  it  to 
nothing.  Both  thefe  obje&ions,  be  faid,  were  overturn¬ 
ed  by  the  circumftanee  of  making  the  comtniflioners 
hold  their  office  only  during  good  behaviour.  1  hus, 
when  confcious  that  they  were  liable  to  punifhment  if 
guilty,  but  fecure  in  cafe  they  faithfully  difeharged 
their  truft,  they  would  be  liable  to  no  fedudion,  but 
would  execute  their  fun&iorrs  with  glory  to  them- 
felves,  and  for  the  common  good  of  their  country  and 
of  mankind.  He  then  drew  a  ctfmparifon  betwixt 
his  own  bill  and  that  of  Mr  Dundas’s  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  bill  of  the  latter,  he  faid,  had  created 
a  defpotic  authority  in  one  man  over  fume  millions  of 
his  fellow-creatures  3  not  indeed  in  England,  where  the 
remedy  againft  oppreflion  was  always  at  hand  3  but  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  where  violence,  fraud,  and  mifchii  f, 
everywhere  prevailed.  Thus  the  bill  propofed  by  Mr 
Dundas  afforded  the  moft  extenfive  latitude  for  mal- 
verfation,  while  his  own  guarded  againft  it  with  every 
poffible  care  ;  as  was  inftanccd  in  its  confiding  in  no 
integrity  ;  trufting  in  no  character  3  and  annexing  re- 
fpon  Ability  not  only  to  every  a&ion,  but  even  to  the 
inaBion  of  the  powers  it  created. 

After  having  expatiated  for  a  confiderable  time,  the 
fecretary  was  feconded  by  Mr  Burke,  whofe  force  of 
oratory  was  chiefly  dire6led,  as  indeed  it  ufually 
was  when  fpeaking  of  India  affairs,  on  the  mon- 
ftrous  abufe  of  the  company’s  power  in  that  quarter. 
He  affirmed  that  there  was  not  in  India  a  Angle  prince, 
ftate,  or  potentate,  with  whom  the  company  had  come 
into  contaB ,  whom  they  had  not  fold  ;  and  there  was 
not  a  Angie  treaty  they  had  ever  made  which  they  had 
not  broken  3  arid  that  there  was  not  a  Angle  prince  or 
ftate  that  had  ever  put  any  confidence  in  the  company 
who  had  not  been  ruined.  With  regard  to  the  firft 
article  Mr  Burke  inftanced  the  iale  of  the  Great  Mo¬ 
gul  himfelf;  of  the  Rohillas  5  the  nabob  of  Bengal  3 
the  polygars  of  the  Mahratta  empire  3  Ragobah,  the  pre¬ 
tender 


Company. 
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tender  to  that  empire  j  and  the  fubah  of  Decan* — The 
ftcond  article  was  proved  by  a  review  of  the  tranfac- 
tions  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Mahratta 
war.  With  regard  to  the  third,  viz.  the  ruin  of  fuch 
princes  as  put  any  confidence  in  the  company  or  their 
fervants,  he  de fired  them  to  look  into  the  hiftory  and 
fituation  of  the  nabob  of  Qude.  In  the  year  1779,  this 
country  had  been  vifited  by  a  famine  ;  a  calamity  which 
had  been  known  to  relax  the  feverity  even  of  the  moft 
rigorous  government  $  yet  in  this  fituation  the  prefi- 
dent  of  Bengal  had  put  an  abfolute  negative  upon  the 
representation  of  the  prince  ;  adding,  that  perhaps  ex¬ 
pedients  might  be  found  for  affording  him  a  gradual 
relief ;  but  their  effects  mufl  be  diftant.  This  diftant 
relief,  however,  never  arrived,  and  the  country  was 
ruined. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  a  particular  detail  of  the 
charges  againft  the  company  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
defences  on  the  other.  In  general,  it  muff  appear,  that 
fuch  fevere  and  heavy  charges' could  not  be  advanced 
without  fome  foundation,  though  perhaps  they  may 
have  been  confid^rably  exaggerated  by  the  orators  who 
brought  them.  The  pi&ure  drawn  by  Pvlr  Burke  on 
this  occafion  indeed  was  (hocking.  u  The  Arabs, 
Tartars,  and  Perfians,  had  conquered  Indoffan  with 
vaff  effufion  of  blood  ;  while  the  conqueffs  of  the  Eng- 
liffi  had  been  acquired  by  artifice  and  fraud,  rather  than 
by  open  force.  The  Afiatic  conquerors,  however,  had 
foon  abated  of  their  ferocity  ;  and  the  (hurt  life  of  man 
had  been  fufficierit  to  repair  the  wafte  they  had  occa- 
fioned.  But  with  the  Engliffi  the  cafe  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Their  conqueffs  were  ftill  in  the  fame 
ffate  they  had  been  20  years  ago.  They  had  no  more 
foeiety  with  the  people  than  if  they  ffill  refided  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but,  with  the  view  of  making  fortunes,  roll¬ 
ed  in  one  after  another,  wave  after  wave  *,  fo  that 
there  was  nothing  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives  but 
an  endlefs  profpedl  of  new  flights  of  birds  of  prey  and 
paffage,  with  appetites  continually  renewing  for  a  food 
that  was  continually  waffing.  Every  rupee  gained  by 
an  Englifhman  in  India  was  for  ever  loff  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  With  us  there  were  no  retribuiory  fuperftitions, 
by  which  a  foundation  of  charity  coni  per. fated,  for 
ages,  to  the  poor,  for  the  injuffice  and  rapine  of  a  day. 
With  us  no  pride  ere&ed  (lately  monuments,  which 
repaired  the  mifchiefs  pride  had  occafioned,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  a  country  out  of  its  ownfpoils.  England  had  eredl- 
ed  no  churches,  no  hofpitals,  no  palaces,  no  fehools 
(the  trifling  foundation  at  Calcutta  excepted)  *,  Eng¬ 
land  had  built  no  bridges,  made  no  high-roads,  cut  no 
navigations,  dug  no  refervoirs.  Every  other  conque¬ 
ror  of  every  other  defeription  had  left  fome  monument 
either  of  ffate  or  beneficence  behind  him  ;  but  were 
we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would 
remain  to  tell  that  it  had  been  poffeffed,  during  the  in¬ 
glorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better 
than  the  oran-outang  or  the  tiger  !” 

All  this  eloquence,  however,  was  at  prefent  entire¬ 
ly  ineffectual,  and  the  bill  was  finally  rejected  :  muc  h 
confufion  and  altercation  enfued,  which  terminated  in 
a  change  of  mimftry  and  diffolution  of  parliament.  On 
the  26th  of  May  1784  a  petition  from  the  company 
was  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  praying  for 
fuch  relief  as  the  nature  of  their  affairs  might  feem  to 
demand.  This  was  followed  on  the  24th  of  June  by 


a  bill  for  allowing  the  company  to  divide  four  per  cent.  Company. 

for  the  half  year  concluding  with  midfummer  1784.' - 

This  having  paffed,  after  fome  debate,  a  new  bill  was 
pro po fed  by  Mr  Pitt  for  relieving  the  company  in  the 
mean  time,  and  regulating  their  affairs  in  time  to 
come.  A  bill  to  this  purpofe  had  been  brought  in 
during  the  la  ft  feflion  of  the  former  parliament  by 
the  fame  gentleman,  which  he  wiftied  to  bring  to  a 
comparifon  with  that  of  Mr  Fox,  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  has  already  been  given.  In  this  bill  he  began 
with  laying  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  u  the  civil 
and  military  government  of  India,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  imperial  dominion  of  our  territories  in  the  Eaft, 
ought  to  be  placed  under  other  controul  than  that  of 
the  merchants  in  Leadenhall  ftreet  j  and  this  controul 
could  be  no  other  than  the  executive  branch  of  the 
conftitution.  The  commerce  of  the  company,  how¬ 
ever,  ought  to  be  left  as  free  from  reft  ri<3  ions  as  pof- 
fible  \  and,  laftly,  capricious  effe&s  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  upon  the  conftitution  of  Britain  were 
to  be  carefully  avoided.  A  controul  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  legiflature  over  the  government  of  India 
had  indeed  been  eftablithed  by  the  regulation  bill 
of  1773;  but  the  former  interference  of  minifters 
had  not  been  beneficial,  becaufe  it  had  not  been 
a&ive  and  vigilant.  He  now  propofed,  therefore, 
that  a  board  (hould  be  inftituted  exprefsly  for  the 
purpofe.  This  board  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  to  confift  of  the  fecretary  of  ffate  for  the 
home  department,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  privy  council.  To  this 
board  the  difpatches  of  the  company  were  to  be  fub- 
mitted,  and  were  not  to  be  fent  to  India  until  they 
were  counterfigned  by  them.  To  prevent  queftions 
concerning  the  commercial  and  political  concerns  of 
the  company,  it  was  propofed,  that  the  difpatches  up¬ 
on  the  former  fubjedl  ffiould  be  fubmitted  to  the  board  \ 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  any  difference,  an  appeal  fhould 
be  made  to  the  king  in  council.  Though  he  (Mr  Pitt) 
had  not  thought  proper  to  accept  of  the  propofal  of 
the  company  to  yield  the  appointment  of  foreign 
councils  to  the  crown,  he  was  neverthelefs  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  commander  in  chief  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king.  He  propofed  alfo  that  this 
commander  ffiould  have  a  vote  in  council  next  to  the 
prefident  *,  that  the  king  ffiould  be  empowered  to  be- 
ftow  the  reverfion  of  his  office  j  that  the  king  might 


recal  the  governor-general,  the  prefidents,  and  any 
members  of  their  councils.  He  yielded  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  all  officers,  with  the  fingle  exception  he  had 
ftated,  to  the  court  of  directors,  fubjedl,  however,  to 
the  approbation  of  the  king  *,  and  that,  in  cafe  of  a 
negative,  the  directors  ffiould  proceed  to  a  fecond 
choice,  and  foon.  He  deprived  the  court  of  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  privilege  of  refunding  or  altering  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  of  diredlors  :  and  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  foreign  government,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  their  authority  ffiould  comprife  in  it  a  confider- 
able  difcrction,  accompanied  with  the  reftraint  of  re- 
fponfibility.  He  propofed,  that  there  ffiould  be  a  re- 
v  iff  on  of  the  eftabiiffiment  in  India  with  a  view  to  re¬ 
trenchments  ;  that  appointments  (hould  take  place 
by  gradation  ;  and  that  a  new  and  fummary  tribunal 
ffiould  be  tredled  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed 
in  that  country.  With  regard  to  the  zemindaries, 

though 
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Company,  though  he  could  not  help  paying  3  corhpliment  to  Mr 
Fox,  on  his  intention  of  reftoring  them  to  their  proper 
owners,  he  yet  thought  that  a  general  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  reftitution  was  as  bad  as  an  indifcriminate  confif¬ 
cation.  He  therefore  propofed  that  an  inquiry  (hould 
be  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  fuch  as 
had  been  irregularly  and  unjuftly  deprived,  and  that 
‘  they  fliould  in  time  to  come  be  Secured  againft  vio¬ 
lence. 


In  the  bill  of  1784  few  alterations  were  made  ;  and 
thefe  uniformly  tended  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
board  of  controul.  They  were  permitted,  in  cafes  of 
emergency,  to  concert  original  meafures,  as  well  as  to 
revife,  correct,  and  alter  thofe  of  the  directors.  In 
matters  relative  to  peace  or  war,  where  fecrecy  was  a 
principal  object,  they  were  allowed  to  fend  their  orders 
dire<5lly  to  India,  without  any  communication  with  the 
-diredtors  5  to  the  commander  in  chief  without  any  com¬ 
munication  with  the  prefidencies  ;  and  the  number  of 
perfons  conftituting  the  different  councils  of  Bengal, 
Fort  St  George,  and  Bombay,  was  determined.-^The 
governor -general  and  council  of  Bengal  were  to  have  an 
abfolute  power  to  iffue  orders  to  the  inferior  prefiden¬ 
cies,  in  fuch  cafes  as  did  not  interfere  with  the  direc¬ 
tions  already  received  from  Britain  \  adding  a  power  of 
fufpenfion  in  cafe  of  difobedience.  The  fupreme  coun¬ 
cil  were  forbidden,  unlefs  any  of  the  Indian  princes 
fhould  have  firft  commenced  or  meditated  hoflili ties,  to 
enter  upon  war,  or  form  an  offenfive  treaty,  without 
orders  from  home.  The  inferior  councils  were  forbid¬ 
den  in  all  cafes  to  form  alliances  \  and  in  cafes  of  ur¬ 
gency,  were  commanded  to  infert  a  provifional  claufe, 
rendering  the  permanency  of  the  alliance  dependent  on 
the  confirmation  of  the  governor-general. 

Various  falutary  regulations  were  propofed  concern¬ 
ing  the  behaviour  of  the  company’s  fervants,  againff 
whom  fo  great  complaints  had  been  made.  Inquiry 
was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  different  prefidencies  in- 
•  to  the  expulfions  that  might  have  been  made  of  any 
of  the  hereditary  farmers,  and  of  the  oppreflive  rents 
and  contributions  that  might  have  been  extorted  from 
them  \  and  meafures  were  directed  to  be  taken  for  their 
relief  and  future  tranquillity.  A  fimilar  examination, 
was  ordered  into  the  different  eftablifhments  in  the 
Indian  fettlements  ;  a  report  of  which  was  to  be  laid 
annually  before  parliament.  The  company  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  fending  out  a  greater  number  of  cadets  or 
writers  than  what  were  abfolutely  neceffary  5  and  it  was 
likewife  provided,  that  the  age  of  fuch  as  were  fent 
out,  (hould  not  be  lefs  than  15,  nor  more  than  22  years. 
It  was  likewife  provided,  that  promotions  {hould  be 
made  in  the  order  of  feniority,  unlefs  in  extraordinary 
cafes  \  for  which  the  prefidencies  (hould  make  them- 
felves  fpecifically  refponfible.  Crimes  committed  by 
Englifh  fubje&s  in  any  part  of  India,  were  made  amen¬ 
able  to  every  Britifh  court  of  juftice,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  if  they  had  been  committed  in  Britain.  Pre- 
fents,  unlefs  fuch  as  were  ab(blutely  ceremonial,  or  given 
to  a  counfellor  at  law,  a  phyfician,  a  furgeon,  or  a 
ohaplain,  were  abfolutely  prohibited,  under  the  penalty 
of  confifcation  of  the  prefent,  and  an  additional  fine  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  court.  Difobedience  of  orders, 
unlefs  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  pecuniary  tranfa&ions 
prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the  company,  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  The  com¬ 


pany  were  forbidden  to  interfere  in  favour  of  any  pet- 
fon  legally  convi&ed  of  any  of  the  above  crimes,  or  to 
employ  him  in  their  fervice  tor  ever.  The  governors 
of  the  different  prefidencies  were  alfo  permitted  to  im¬ 
prifon  any  perfon  fufpe&ed  of  illicit  correspondence, 
and  were  ordered  to  fend  them  to  England  with  all 
convenient  fpeed.  Every  perfon  ferving,  or  who  lhould 
hereafter  lerve  in  India,  was  alfo  required,  on  his  return 
to  England,  to  give  an  exacff  account,  upon  oath,  to 
the  court  of  exchequer,  of  hi*  property,  within  two 
months  after  his  arrival  *y  one  copy  of  which  was  to  be 
kept  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  the  other  at  the 
India-houfe.  The  board  of  controul,  the  court  of  di¬ 
rectors,  or  any  three  of  the  proprietors  wbofe  (lock 
(hould  amount  together  to  ioool.  were  allowed  to 
move  the  court  of  exchequer  to  examine  the  validity 
of  the  account*  In  cafe  of  an  apparentlyMvell-founded 
accufation,  the  court  of  exchequer  were  allowed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  party  upon  oath,  and  even  to  imprifon  him 
until  the  interrogatories  propofed  to  him  (hould  be  an- 
fwered.  The  whole  property  of  a  perfon  who  fhould 
negleCl  to  give  in  fuch  an  account  within  the  time  li¬ 
mited,  or  who  (hould  have  been  guilty  of  a  mifrepre- 
fentation  in  that  account  to  the  amount  of  2000J.  ltCr- 
ling,  was  ordered  to  be  confifcated  $  ten  per  cent,  to 
be  paid  to  the  accufer,  and  the  remainder  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  divided  between  the  public  and  the  company.  Every 
perfon  who  had  once  been  employed  in  India,  but  had 
afterwards  refided  in  Europe  for  five  years,  unlefs  fuch 
refidence  had  been  exprefsly  on  account  of  his  health, 
was  declared  incapable  of  ever  being  Tent  out  to  India 
again. 

As  a  farther  curb  on  the  company’s  fervants,  the 
attorney-general  or  court  of  direClors  was  authorized 
to  file  an  information  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  a- 
gainft  any  perfon  for  crimes  committed  in  India.  That 
court  was  empowered  alfo  to  imprifon  or  admit  the 
accufed  to  bail  immediately.  It  was  then  ordered, 
that  within  30  days  a  certain  number  of  peers  (hould 
be  chofen  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  by  that  houfe,  to  conftitute  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  the  accufed.  The  court  was  fi¬ 
nally  to  confift  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the  crown, 
four  peers,  and  fix  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
and  the  accufed  had  a  right  to  a  peremptory  chal¬ 
lenge.  From  this  court  there  was  no  appeal  ;  and  ifc 
was  empowered  to  adjudge  the  party  incapable  of  ever 
ferving  the  company  5  to  punifh  by  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  order  to  proportion  the  fine  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  convi<ft,  the  court  of  exchequer  might 
at  the  requifition  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of  the 
company,  examine  him  upon  oath  concerning  the  fum 
he  was  worth.  A  refufal  to  anfwer  was  to  be  puniffied 
with  confifcation  of  property,  and  imprifonment  during 
pleafure. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  delinquents  in  In¬ 
dia,  Mr  Pitt  obferved,  that  at  that  time  we  had  it  not 
in  our  power  to  puni(h  them.  Either  a  new  procefs 
muff  therefore  be  inftituted,  or  offences,  equally  (hock¬ 
ing  to  humanity,  and  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
religion  and  juftice,  muft  be  permitted  to  continue  un¬ 
checked.  Every  perfon  therefore  who  went  hereafter, 
would  know  the  predicament  in  which  he  flood  j  and 
would  underftand,  that  by  fo  doing  he  agreed  to  give 
up  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  privileges  of  an  Englfth- 

man  ; 
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yet  in  this  he  Would  do  no  more  tlian 


numerous  and  honourable  body  of  men,  the  military* 
did  daily,  without  the  leaft  hefitation*  or  the  fmalleft 
impeachment  of  their  character. 

This  bill,  fo  tremendous  in  its  appearance  to  the 
Company’s  fervabts,  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  the 
minority.  Mr  Francis  obferved,  that  it  went  upon 
two  principles,  viz.  the  abufe  of  power  abroad,  and 
the  want  of  it  at  home.  To  remedy  thefe,  Mr  Pitt 
had  propofed  to  augment  the  power  abroad,  and  to 
diminifh  that  at  home.  He  condemned  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  commiffioners,  and  even  pretended  to 
fuppofe  that  there  mull  have  been  fome  miftake  in  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  claufe  ;  it  being  impoftible  to  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  fet  alide  the  dire&ors  at  home 
and  the  government  abroad,  in  order  to  throw  the 
whole  power  into  the  hands  of  a  military  commander. 
Though  he  approved  of  the  claufe  by  which  fchemes 
of  conqueft  and  extenlion  of  territory  were  condemned, 
he  remarked,  that  it  was  effentially  defective  in  other 
refpe&s ;  as  alluding  to  fa£ts  and  offences  which  were 
not  defcribed,  and  to  criminals  whom,  fo  far  from  pu- 
nilhing,  it  did  not  venture  to  defcribe.  With  refpeft 
to  the  affair  of  prefents,  he  confeffed  that  his  opinion 
was  rather  fingular.  He  was  for  an  unlimited  pro¬ 
hibition  to  men  in  high  Rations  ;  but  in  the  ordinary 
tranfa&ions  of  bufmefs,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they 
were  ufeful,  without  giving  room  for  any  juft  appre- 
henfions.  The  government  of  India,  as  it  was  now 
conftituted,  was  a  government  of  favour,  and  not  of 
juftice  ;  and  nothing  would  be  done  for  the  natives 
unlefs  the  perfons  who  forward  their  affairs  were 
gratified.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  exception 
in  favour  of  prefents  of  ceremony  was  founded  upon 
ideas  which  he  knew  to  be  fallacious,  and  was  even 
calculated  to  render  the  prohibition  itfelf  ufelefs  and 
ineffe£lual.  For  the  purpofe  of  receiving  prefents  of 
ceremony,  all  occafions  would  be  fufficiently  folemn. 
He  warmly  cenfured  alfo  the  power  of  imprifonment 
given  to  the  refpe&ive  prefidencies,  and  he  condemned 
the  inftitution  of  the  new  court  of  judicature  as  unne- 
ceffary,  arbitrary,  and  dangerous. 

By  Mr  Fox  the  bill  was  fo  highly  difapproved  of, 
that  he  obje&ed  to  the  houfe  going  into  a  committee 
upon  it.  He  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  inftead  of 
diminifhing,  it  was  calculated  to  increafe  the  calamities 
of  the  Eaft  ;  and  inftead  of  reforming,  to  perpetuate 
the  abufes  fo  much  complained  of.  The  board  of 
controul,  he  faid,  provided  for  a  weak  government  at 
home  by  a  divifion  of  power ;  and  if  there  were  a  re¬ 
ceipt  or  a  noftrum  for  making  a  weak  government,  it 
was  by  giving  the  power  of  contriving  meafures  to  one, 
and  the  nomination  of  the  perfons  who  were  to  execute 
them  to  another.  The  negative  given  to  the  com¬ 
miffioners  operated  as  a  complete  annihilation  of  the 
company,  and  the  chartered  rights  fo  much  vaunted  of. 
The  bill  was  a  fcheme  of  dark  and  delufive  art,  and 
took  away  the  rights  of  the  company  by  flow  and  gra¬ 
dual  fap.  The  firft;  ftep  was  originally  to  contrive 
Tneafures  without  the  knowledge  of  the  company;  and 
the  next,  to  convey  orders  fecretlv  to  India,  at  the 
very  time  perhaps  that  the  commifTioners  were  openly 
giving  countenance  to  orders  of  a  quite  different  ten¬ 
dency  fent  from  the  direffors.  With  regard-  to  the 
Tiew  tribunal,  he  confidered  it  as  in  truth  a  fcreen  for 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 
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a  very  delinquents  ;  fince  no  man  was  to  be  tried  but  on  the 


accufation  of  the  company  or  of  the  attorney-general  ; 
in  which  cafe  he  had  only  to  conciliate  government  in 
order  to  remain  in  perfect  fecurity. 

The  oppofition  of  Mr  Fox’s  party  againft  this  bill 
proved  as  fruitlefs  as  their  efforts  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  other.  The  houfe  divided  on  the  fpeaker’s 
leaving  the  chair  ;  when  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  215.  Still,  however,  all  parts  of  the  bill 
were  warmly  debated.  In  the  courfe  of  converfation 
upon  this  fubjeft,  Mr  Dempfter  expreffed  a  wifli  that 
the  king  could  be  requefted  to  fend  over  one  of  his 
fons  to  become  fovereign  of  that  country.  We  might 
then  enter  into  a  federal  union,  and  enjoy  all  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  could  be  derived  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eaft  by  Europeans,  viz.  thofe  of  commerce.  The 
claufes  relative  to  the  native  princes  and  hereditary 
farmers  were  all  withdrawn  at  the  motion  of  Mr  Duu- 
das  ;  and  under  the  head  of  prefents,  the  exception  in 
favour  of  thofe  of  ceremony  was  withdrawn.  That 
claufe,  which  infilled  on  all  perfons  returning  from 
India  to  give  an  account  of  the  value  of  their  eftates 
upon  oath,  was  feverely  cenfured  by  Mr  Dempfter 
and  Mr  Eden  ;  and  after  fome  debate  was  entirely 
withdrawn,  as  was  alfo  the  idea  of  making  the  per- 
fon  take  the  oath  when  required  by  the  board  of  con¬ 
troul.  Mr  Pitt  then  propofed,  that  perfons  who  had 
paffed  five  years  in  India,  and  accumulated  no  more 
than  5000I.  for  that  time,  or  double  that  fum  for  the 
next  five  years,  Ihould  be  exempted  from  all  profecu- 
tions  on  the  fcore  of  their  fortunes.  But  on  a  fug- 
geftion  by  Mr  Atkinfon,  that,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  it 
might  not  be  pra&icable  for  a  perfon  arriving  from 
India  to  give  in  an  account  upon  oath  in  the  fpace  of 
two  months;  on  which  fuggeftion  a  power  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  court  of  exchequer  for  extending  the  term 
from  time  to  time  as  they  Ihould  think  proper.  It 
had  been  the  original  idea  of  the  chancellor,  that  this 
jurifidiflion  Ihould  take  place  in  twelve  months  ;  and 
it  had  been  objected,  that  thus  perfons  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  trial  by  jury,  without  time  being  granted 
them  to  choofe  whether  they  would  fubmit  to  the  con¬ 
dition.  Mr  Pitt  now  moved,  that  no  account  upon 
oath  Ihould  be  required  of  any  perfon  who  Ihould  ar¬ 
rive  from  India  before  the  firft  of  January  1787.  This 
amendment  was  likewife  cenfured  by  oppofition,  a? 
holding  out  an  indemnity  to  peculators,  and  a  warning 
for  them  to  return  within  the  affigned  period.  It. 
was  remarked  by  Mr  Sheridan,  that  by  the  bill  before 
the  houfe,  a  perfon  who  took  the  oath  would  be  liable 
all  his  lifetime  to  a  profecution  for  perjury.  He  could 
therefore  make  no  fettlement  of  his  fortune  ;  he  could 
not  fell  or  mortgage  his  eftate,  as  nobody  would  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  property  which  was-ftill  liable 
to  conteft  and  forfeiture.  This  reprefentation  produ¬ 
ced  another  amendment,  limiting  the  commencement 
of  a  profecution  to  the  period  of  three  years.  The 
claufe  prohibiting  the  return  of  any  perfon  to  India  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions,  was  alfo  mitigated  by  two  a- 
mendments  from  the  chancellor  ;  one  of  them  exempt¬ 
ing  the  officers  of  the  king  from  its  operation  ;  and  the 
other  permitting  the  reftoration  of  any  perfon  with 
the  confent  of  the  directors,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
court  of  proprietors. 

With  thefe  amendments,  the  bill  finally  paffed  the 
Y  y  houfe . 
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houfe  of  commons  on  the  28th  of  July.  On  being 
carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  it  met  with  a  very  vi¬ 
gorous  oppofition  ;  the  principal  fpeakers  againft  it 
being  Lord  Stormont  and  the  Lari  of  Carlifle.  The 
former  animadverted  upon  the  principle  of  feniority 
eftablifhed  by  it  ;  which  he  faid  was  particularly  ill- 
fuited  to  the  critical  pofturc  of  affairs  and  our  prefent 
jjtuation  in  India;  and  he  afferted,  that  had  fuch  & 
claufe  been  in  effeft  at  the  time  that  Lord  Clive  firft 
entered  into  the  company’s  fervice,  there  would  not 
have  been  an  inch  of  the  territorial  pofTeffions  at 
prefent  belonging  to  this  country.  It  would  damp 
the  ardour  of  emulation,  check  the  rifing  fpirit  of 
the  youth  now  in  Afia,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the, 
molt  extraordinary  talents  were  neceffary  to  raife  us 
from  our  inaufpicious  and  ruined  condition.  He  ob¬ 
jected  alfo  to  the  power  of  recal  in  the  board  of  con- 
troul  ;  which,  he  faid,  was  by  no  means  a  fufficient 
check  upon  the  company’s  fervants  in  India.  The 
diftance  of  time  and  place,  he  faid,  were  fo  great, 

that  a  recal  from  India  could  not  have  the  leaf!  effeCl. 

But  thefe  remonftrances  had  very  little  weight  with 
the  houfe  :  the  bill  being  finally  paffed  on  the  9th  of 
Auguft. 

Some  years  after  this,  however,  a  declaratory  law  was 
found  neceffary,  in  confequence  of  a  controverfy  which 
had  arifen  between  the  board  of  controul  and  the  com¬ 
pany.  It  had  been  refolved,  in  the  month  of  OClober 
1*787,  when  his  majefly  had  reafon  to  be  alarmed, 
and  to  look  with  more  than  common  anxiety  to  the 

fafety  and  prefervation  of  every  part  of  the  Britifh 

dominions,  to  fend  out  four  additional  regiments  for 
the  better  proteClion  of  our  Indian  poffeffions  ;  nor 
was  the  defign  taken  up  as  a  temporary,  but  with  a 
view  to  a  permanent,  eftablifhment  of  his  majefty’s 
troops  in  India.  At  that  time,  no  unwiilingnefs  to 
receive  the  regiments  on  board  the  company’s  fhips, 
and  provide  for  their  fupport  in  India,  had  been  inti¬ 
mated  by  the  court  of  diredfors ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  meafure  had  been  confidered  as  a  wife  one, 
and  the  fuggeftion  of  it  had  given  univerfal  fatisfac- 
tion.  Since,  however,  the  threaiening  florm  had  been 
difperfed,  far  different  fentiments  prevailed.  Some  of 
the  direclors,  at  lead,  were  of  opinion,  that  unlefs 
they  made  a  requifition  to  government  for  further  mi¬ 
litary  aftiftance,  they  had  it  in  their  option  to  bear,  or 
to  refufe  to  bear,  the  xpence  of  any  additional  regi¬ 
ments  of  his  majefty’  army  which  might  be  fent  to 
India  ;  and  this  opinion  feemed  to  be,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure,  grounded  on  the  a  Cl  of  1781,  by  which  the  Eaft 
India  Company  were  bound  to  pay  for  fuch  of  his  ma- 
ieily’s  troops,  as  had,  by  their  requifition,  been  fent  to 
India.  This  idea  had  been  much  agitated  without 
doors,  and  the  direClors  had  thought  proper  to  confult 
different  counfel  of  eminence  on  the  fubjeCl. 

In  this  bufinefs  two  queflions  naturally^arofe Firft, 
Whether  the  king  had  a  right  to  fend  his  troops  to 
any  part  of  his  dominions  ?  and,  fecondly,  If  he  fent 
them  to  India,  who  ought  to  defray  the  expence  l 
That  his  majefty  had  an  undoubted  right,  by  his  royal 
prerogative,  to  direCI  the  diftribution  of  his  army,  no 
one  could,  with  any  colour  of  reafon,  difpute.  1  he  on¬ 
ly  point,  therefore,  which  offered  itfelf  for  difcuffion 
was,  whether,  if  his  majefty,  by  virtue  of  his  preroga¬ 
tive,  thought  proper  to  fend  four  additional  regiments 


to  India,  the  expence  of  fending  them,  and  their  fup¬ 
port,  ought  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  revenues  of 
India,  which  they  proteCled  ?  It  was  certainly  the 
opinion  of  minifters,  that  by  the  aCl  of  1784,  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  power  of  the  court  of  direClors,  touching  the 
military  and  political  concerns  of  India,  and  alfo  the 
collection,  management,  and  application  of  the  revenues 
of  the  territorial  poffeffions,  was  transferred  to  the 
board  of  controul,  which  might  direCl  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  thefe  revenues  in  the  manner  that  to  them 
fhould  appear  to  be  moft  for  the  public  advantage  ; 
but  as  doubts  had  been  entertained  by  others,  and  the 
opinions  of  counfel,  confirming  thofe  doubts,  had  been 
taken,  all  of  which  had  gone  abroad  into  the  world, 
it  was  confidered  as  a  neceffary  meafure  to  call  upon 
the  different  branches  of  the  legiflature  to  remove  thofe 
doubts  in  the  moft  effeClual  way  by  a  bill.  It  was 
certainly  very  evident,  that,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
the  four  regiments  might,  on  board  the  company’s 
fhips,  be  fent  out  to  India  at  a  very  inconfiderable  ex¬ 
pence  ;  whereas,  if  tranfports  had  been  fpecially  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpofe,  the  expence  muft  have  been 
enormous.  To  oblige  the  company,  therefore,  to  pay 
the  expence  out  of  their  Indian  revenues,  as  had  al¬ 
ready  been  intimated  to  them  by  the  commiffioners  of 
controul,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved, 
on  the  5th  of  February  1788,  “  That  leave  be  gi¬ 
ven  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  removing  any  doubts  re- 
fpe&ing  the  power  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  affairs 
of  India.” 

In  explanation  of  this  bill,  and  in  anfwer  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  oppofition,  Mr  Pitt  defired  to  remind  the 
houfe  that  he  had  provoked  the  difcuffion  of  the  bill, 
and  had  earneftly  folicited  them  to  bring  it  to  the  tefi: 
of  the  moft  fevere  and  fcrupulous  investigation.  He 
found  that  it  would  be  difputed,  whether  by  the  aCl 
of  1784,  the  board  of  controul  had  any  right  of  fu- 
perintendence  over  the  revenue.  Would  it  be  contend¬ 
ed  that  parliament  meant  to  leave  the  finances  in  the 
hands  of  the  company,  who  had  been  declared  unfit 
to  be  trufted  with  them  ?  Was  it  likely,  that,  when 
they  provided  for  the  better  management  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  military  concerns,  they  had  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  circumftance  upon  which  thefe  concerns  in- 
feparably  depended  ?  The  board  of  controul  had  al¬ 
ready  proceeded  to  reduce  the  enormous  eftablifhments 
in  India  ;  their  right  of  interference  in  that  refpedl 
had  never  been  queftioned ;  and  what  indeed  would  be 
the  confequence  of  denying  this  right  ?  The  court  of 
directors,  if  they  had  it  in  their  power, .  as  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  their  charter  drew  near,  and  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  their  monopoly  would  be  renewed,  would 
certainly  make  it  their  firft  obje£  to  fwell  the  amount 
of  their'  imports,  and  would  negleft  the  care  of  the 
territorial  and  political  ftate  of  India.  The  duty  of 
adminiftration  was  to  look,  firft,  to  the  profperity  and 
happinefs  of  the  natives;  fecondly,  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  territorial  poffeffions  ;  thirdly,  to  the  difeharge  of 
the  debts  due  to  the  perfons  who  had  advanced  their 
money,  and  enabled  the  company  to  ftruggle  with  their 
late  difficulties ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  benefit  of  the  proprietors.  Was  it  probable 
that  the  court  of  dire&ors  would  aft  upon  that  fcale  ? 
Could  it  have  been  intended  to  confide  in  their  difere- 
tion  ?  It  had  been  faid,  that  the  powers  attributed  to 
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ompany.  the  board  of  controul  were  tho  fame  in  fubftance  as 
— -v— had  before  been  given  to  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  and 
the  lords  of  the  treafury.  But  the  fa£t  was  other- 
wife.  The  court  of  direflors  had  been  obliged  to 
communicate  their  difpatches  previous  to  their  going 
to  India  ;  but  there  was  no  obligation  upon  the  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate  to  give  any  diredlions  concerning  them. 
The  refpon Ability  had  ordinarily  reded,  under  the  for¬ 
mer  government,  with  the  court  of  directors  j  under 
the  prefent  it  was  wholly  veiled  with  the  board  of  con¬ 
troul. 

An  objedlion  had  been  dated,  that  the  declaratory 
bill  conveyed  to  the  king  the  power  of  maintaining 
an  army  without  the  confent  of  parliament.  No  pro¬ 
portion  (Mr  Pitt  obferved)  could  be  more  adverfe  to 
his  intentions  than  that  which  was  thus  imputed  to 
him.  But  in  reality  the  troops  in  queftion  had  already 
been  recognifed  by  parliament  when  they  voted  the 
ellimate  for  railing  them  ;  and  the  number  of  king’s 
regiments  ferving  in  India  would  always  be  to  be 
afcertained  by  the  company  belonging  to  each,  which 
remained  in  England  for  the  purpofe  of  recruiting,  and 
the  expence  of  which  would  be  to  be  provided  for  by 
parliament. 

Mr  Pitt  acknowledged  that  it  had  been  the  objefl 
of  the  a£l  of  1784  to  affume  the  power  of  fuperinten- 
dence  and  controul,  without  affuming  the  power  of 
patronage.  In  the  prefent  bill  he  declared  that  every 
thing  had  been  done  which  his  underllanding  had  fug- 
gelled  for  the  diminution  of  patronage.  The  regi¬ 
ments  in  queftion  belonged  to  the  crown  j  and  of  courfe 
it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  fovereign  could  en¬ 
tirely  depart  from  his  prerogative  of  naming  his  own 
officers.  But  the  king  had  a6led  with  the  moft  gra¬ 
cious  attention  to  the  company,  and  to  the  merits  of 
the  officers  who  had  grown  gray  in  their  fervice  )  ha¬ 
ving  relinquiffied  nearly  half  the  patronage  of  the  re¬ 
giments,  and  leaving  the  difpofal  of  thefe  commiflions 
to  the  court  of  dire£lors.  The  company  indeed  al¬ 
leged  that  they  had  600  officers  unemployed  ;  but  the 
king  could  not  forget  that  he  had  2800  officers  upon 
half-pay,  not  perhaps  more  meritorious,  but  certainly 
not  lefs  fo,  than  thofe  in  the  company’s  fervice,  and 
many  of  whom  had  a&ually  ferved  with  diftin£lion  in 
India.  Such  had  been  the  forbearance  he  had  thought 
it  proper  to  exercife  upon  the  fubjefl  of  patronage. 
But  if,  by  the  objeflion  that  had  been  ftated,  it  was 
intended  to  refer  to  the  great  political  patronage,  this 
he  did  not  deny  that  he  had  at  all  times  intended  to 
alfume.  Men  who  were  refponfible  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  country,  ought  unc(oubtedly  to  have  the 
appointment  of  thofe  whom  they  were  to  entruft  with 
the  execution  of  their  orders.  But  it  would  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  patronage  left  to  the  company  was 
very  confiderable,  when  the  great  extent  of  their  mi¬ 
litary  fcftabliffiment  was  properly  recollected.  Mr  Pitt 
added,  that  the  objections  that  were  ftated  on  this 
head  would  poftibly  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
confolidation  of  the  two  armies  in  India  ;  an  objeCt 
on  many  accounts  defirable,  and  which  in  fome  way 
or  other  muft  be  attempted.  If  it  fhould  be  thought 
advifable  to  make  the  whole  army  royal,  then  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  patronage  of  the  crown  would  be  greatly  in- 
creafed.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  meafure  was 
neceffary  -y  and  there  was  fcarcely  any  thing  to  which 


he  would  not  affent,  to  remove  the  apprehenfions  of 
the  nation  refpeCling  the  undue  ufe  of  this  patronage. 
For  the  bill  now  before  the  houfe,  Mr  Pitt  profeffed 
himfelf  ready  to  propofe  claufes  that  fhould  annihilate 
every  fufpicion  of  danger. 

The  fpeech  of  Mr  Pitt  produced  a  favourable  effefl 
upon  the  country  gentlemen  *,  and  the  claufes  which  he 
had  alluded  to  being  moved,  were  received  without  any 
debate.  Thefe  provided,  That  no  king’s  troops,  be¬ 
yond  the  number  which  was  now  propofed,  fhould  be 
fent  to  India  under  the  authority  of  any  exifting  law  : 
That  no  increafe  of  falary  fhould  be  given  to  any  of 
the  fervants  of  the  company,  without  the  difpatches 
for  that  purpofe  being  laid  before  both  lioufes  of  par¬ 
liament  thirty  days  previous  to  their  being  fent  ;  and 
that  no  gratuity  fhould  be  given,  the  propofal  for 
which  did  not  originate  with  the  court  of  direClors. 
A  further  claufe  was  added  to  thefe  by  the  minifler, 
which  had  not  precifely  the  fame  objeCl  :  it  direCl- 
ed,  that  an  account  of  the  revenues  and  difburfe- 
ments  of  the  company  fhould  be  laid  before  parlia¬ 
ment  at  a  certain  affigned  period  in  the  courfe  of  every 
year. 

The  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords  on 
the  14th  of  March,  read  a  firft  time  on  the  following 
day,  which  was  Saturday,  and  propofed  for  a  fecond 
reading  on  the  enfuing  Monday.  This  precipitation 
was  made  the  fubje£l  of  a  petition,  offered  by  certain 
proprietors,  and  prefented  to  the  houfe  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  which  they  requefted  a  delay  of  three 
days,  till  a  general  meeting  could  be  held  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  To  this  fuggef- 
tion  it  was  objected  by  Lord  Thurlow  and  Lord 
Hawkefbury,  that  the  (hips  of  the  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany  were  now  detained  in  port  at  the  enormous  ex¬ 
pence  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  per  diem.  By 
Lord  Stormont  and  Lord  Loughborough  it  was  re¬ 
plied,  that  no  expence,  however  great,  ought  to  weigh 
in  confideration  of  the  prefent  queftion.  The  bill 
decided  upon  a  matter  of  private  right,  and  parlia¬ 
ment  could  not  juftly  refufe  to  hear  the  petitioners. 
The  houfe  divided  upon  the  queftion,  contents  32, 
not-contents  75.  A  motion  of  Lord  Porchefler  was 
reje£led  by  a  fimilar  majority,  for  referring  a  queftion 
to  the  twelve  judges  refpe£ling  the  true  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  a£l  of  1784. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  faid,  that  he  was  peculiar¬ 
ly  circumftanced  on  the  prefent  occafion,  fince  he  had 
never  been  pleafed  with  any  of  the  bills  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  India  that  had  yet  been  brought  into 
parliament.  He  had  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
concerns  of  the  Eaft  were  trufled  in  the  bed  hands 
when  they  were  veiled  in  the  company  itfelf.  He  had 
oppofed  the  bill  of  1783,  becaufe  it  flagrantly  violated 
the  charter  of  the  company,  and  placed  an  immenfe 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  commiffion,  that  was  not  re¬ 
fponfible,  fo  far  as  he  could  find,  either  to  the  king 
or  the  parliament.  He  had  oppofed  the  a£l  of  1784, 
becaufe  it  gave  to  the  crown  an  enormous  addition  of 
power.  But  he  could  not  admit  that  the  a£l  was  in 
any  degree  fo  violent  and  defpotical  as  the  bill  which 
preceded  it.  The  declaratory  meafure  now  under  con¬ 
fideration  muft  neceffarily  have  his  complete  approba¬ 
tion.  It  confided  of  two  diftin<Sl  parts  ;  its  expofi- 
tion  of  the  a6l  of  1784,  and  certain  ena6ling  claufes 
Y  y  2  containing 
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Company,  containing  checks  and  reflraints  upon  the  extenlive 
v— yr— j  patronage  that  the  government  of  the  Eaft  naturally 
gave.  To  the  former  part  he  mud  inevitably  agree. 
That  the  a£t  of  1784  gave  to  the  board  of  controul 
complete  authority,  had  always  been  his  opinion.  For 
that  reafon  he  had  oppofed  it ;  but  entertaining  that 
opinion,  he  muft  juftify  the  prefent  bill,  which  in  his 
mind  was  a  true  declaration  of  the  fa£l.  He  could  not 
but  equally  approve  of  the  reflraints  that  were  pro- 
pofed  upon  the  exercife  of  patronage.  Patronage  was 
infeparable  from  power.  But  when  he  favv  the  in- 
duflry  with  Avhich  it  was  limited,  and  miniflers  were 
tied  down  from  the  abufe  of  it  ;  when  he  few  that 
it  was  not  to  be  ufed  otherwife  than  for  the  good 
of  the  fervice,  he  could  not  view  the  prefent  meafure 
with  the  fame  jeahmfy  with  which  he  was  accuflomed 
to  regard  proportions  for  extending  the  power  of  the 
crown. 

The  bill,  however,  underwent  a  fevere  difcufiion  in 
this  as  it  had  done  in  the  other  houfe  $  but  at  length 
paffed. 

In  May  following  a  petition  was  prefented  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  the  company,  dating  certain 
pecuniary  embarraffments  which  they  apprehended  to 
take  place  on  the  ift  of  March  1790,  owing  to  the 
arrears  of  the  war,  to  the  government  claim  of 
500,C00l.  to  the  debt  incurred  in  China,  and  to 
the  advances  neceffary  to  be  made  for  the  purpofes  of 
the  China  trade.  In  compliance  with  their  petition 
Mr  Pitt  moved  on  the  following  day  that  they 
fhould  be  empowered  to  borrow  a  fum  not  exceeding 
i,200,000l,  He  at  the  fame  time  obferved^  that 
in  all  probability  the  company  in  1791  would  have  up¬ 
wards  of  3,000,0001.  flerling  more  than  fufficient  to 
ilifcharge  their  debts.  The  meafure  was  carried  through 
both  houfes  without  oppofition. 

3.  Hudfon's  Bay  Company .  The  vaft  countries  which 
furround  Hudfon’s  Bay  abound  with  animals  whofe 
furs  and  fkins  are  excellent,  being  far  fuperior  in  qua¬ 
lity  to  thofe  found  in  lefs  northerly  regions.  In  1670, 
a  charter  was  granted  to  a  company,  which  does  not 
confift  of  above  nine  or  ten  perfons,  for  the  exclusive 
trade  to  this  bay  y  and  they  have  a£ted  under  it  ever 
fince  with  great  benefit  to  themfelves.  1  he  company 
employ  four  (hips  and  130  feamen.  They  have  feve- 
ral  forts,  viz.  Prince  of  Wales’s  fort,  Churchill  river, 
Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  {land  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifoned  by  186  men. 
The  French,  in  May  1782,  took  and  deftroyed  thefe 
forts,  and  the  fettlements,  &c.  valued  at  500,000k 
They  export  commodities  to  the  value  of  1 6,000k 
and  bring  home  returns  to  the  value  of  29,340k 
which  yield  to  the  revenue  3734^*  This  includes  the 
fifhery  in  Hudfon’s  Bay.  This  commerce,  fmall  as  it 
Is,  affords  immenfe  profits  to  the  company,  and  even 
fome  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  general  y  for  the 
commodities  we  exchange  with  the  Indians  for  their 
lkins  and  furs,  are  all  manufa&ured  in  Britain  ;  and  as 
the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  fuch 
things  are  fent  of  which  we  have  the  greateft  plenty, 
and  which,  in  the  mercantile  phrafe,  are  drugs  with 
us.  Though  the  workmanfhip  too  happens  to  be  in 
many  refpe&s  ft)  deficient  that  no  civilized  people 
would  take  it  off  our  hands,  it  may  be  admired  among 
the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ikins  and  furs 
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we  bring  from  Hudfon’s  Bay,  enter  largely  into  our  Company* 
manufa&ures,  and  afford  us  materials  for  trading  with  v 
many  nations  of  Europe  to  great  advantage.  Thefe 
circumflances  tend  to  prove  inconteflably  the  immenfe 
benefit  that  would  redound  to  Great  Britain,  by  throw¬ 
ing  open  the  trade  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  fince  even  in  its 
prefent  reftrained  flate  it  is  fo  advantageous.  This 
company,  it  is  probable,  do  not  find  their  trade  fo  ad¬ 
vantageous  now  as  it  was  before  we  got  pofieffion  of 
Canada.  The  only  attempt  made  to  trade  with  La¬ 
brador  has  been  dire£led  towards  the  fifliery,  the  annual 
produce  of  which  exceeds  49,000!. 

The  above  are  the  principal  trading  companies  pre- 
fently  fubfifting  in  Great  Britain  \  but  to  the  number 
might  have  been  added  one  of  vaft  importance,  the 
Scotch  Darien  Company ,  had  it  not  been  for  the  crook¬ 
ed  and  pufillanimous  policy  of  the  Englifh  miniftry  at 
the  time.  For  an  account  of  which,  fee  the  article; 
Darien. 

Greenland  COMPANY.  See  GREENLAND. 

Banking  COMPANIES .  See  Bank. 

Of  eftablifliments  fimilar  to  the  above  in  other, 
countries,  the  following  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
and  French,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  moil  impor¬ 
tant. 

I.  Dutch  Companies.  1.  Their  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany  had  its  rife  in  the  midft  of  the  ftruggle  which- 
that  people  had  for  their  liberty  :  for  the  Spaniards 
having  forbidden  all  commerce  with  them,  and  {hut 
up  all  their  ports,  neceftity  infpired  fome  Zealanders  to 
feek  a  north-eafl  palfage  to  China. 

This  enterprife  proving  unfuccefsful  to  three  fe- 
veral  armaments  in  1594,  1595,  and  1596,  a  fecond 
company  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Company 
of  Remote  Parts ;  which,  in  1597,  took  the  ordinary 
route  of  the  Portuguefe  to  the  Indies,  and  returned  in 
two  years  and  a  half’s  time  with  little  gain  but  good 
hopes. 

This  company,  and  a  new  one  juft  eftablifhed  at  Am- 
fterdam,  being  united,  equipped  other  fleets  j  and  thefe 
occafioned  other  companies  at  Amflerdam,  Rotterdam, 
in  Zealand,  &c.  infomuch  that  the  flates  foon  began 
to  apprehend  they  might  be  prejudicial  to  each  other. 

Under  this  concern,  they  called  all  the  dire&ors  of  the 
feveral  companies  together,  who  all  confented  to  an 
union,  the  treaty  whereof  was  confirmed  by  the  flates 
in  1602 a  very  remarkable  epocha,  as  being  that  of 
the  moft  folid  and  celebrated  eftablifhment  of  commerce 
that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

Its  firft  capital  was  fix  million  fix  hundred  thoufand 
guilders.  It  had  fixty  dire&ors,  divided  into  feveral 
chambers  y  twenty  *  in  that  of  Amflerdam,  twelve  in 
that  of  Zealand,  fourteen  in  that  of  Delft  and  Rot¬ 
terdam,  and  a  like  number  in  thofe  at  Sluys  and  Horn. 

As  each  grant  expires,  the  company  is  obliged  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  new  one,  which  it  has  already  done  five  times 
fince  the  firft,  paying  a  confiderable  fum  each  time. 

The  laft  application  was  in  1773,  when  the  company, 
after  ftating  that  its  trade  had  declined,  folicited  the 
ftates-general  to  grant  a  diminution  of  the  fum  for¬ 
merly  paid  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter.^  Upon  this 
reprefentation  their  high  mightinefTes,  in  order  to 
have  time  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  prolonged  the 
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p  charter  for  three  years,  upon  the  old  eftablilhment  ; 

__  ^ — *j  gnd  finding,  upon  examination,  that  the  company  had 
really  fuftained  great  Ioffes,  and  its  trade  coniiderably 
declined,  they  a£led  with  the  fpirit  of  a  wife  commer¬ 
cial  commonwealth,  by  complying  with  the  company’s 
requeft.  They,  therefore,  in  1776,  granted  them  a 
new  charter  for  30  years,  on  the  fame  terms  as  the 
former,  on  the  immediate  payment  of  2,000,000  of 
florins,  inftead  of  3,000,000  which  they  paid  before, 
and  the  fum  of  360,000  florins  yearly  •,  which  annual 
payment  they  were  allowed  to  make  either  in  money 
or  merchandife.  In  confequence  of  this  indulgence, 
the  flock  of  the  company  rofe  in  a  fhort  time  no  lefs 
than  19  per  cent. 

Their  fa&ories,  refidences,  &c.  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
are  very  numerous  *,  reaching  from  the  Perfian  gulf 
to  the  coaft  of  China  :  the  principal  is  that  of  Batavia, 
the  centre  of  their  commerce  ;  here  refides  their  gene¬ 
ral,  with  the  date  and  fplendour  of  a  fovereign  prince  ; 
making  war  and  peace  with  the  eaflern  kings  and  em¬ 
perors  at  pleafure. 

The  other  more  confiderable  fa&ories  are,  Taiouam 
on  the  coafl  of  China,  Nangifac  in  Japan,  Malacca, 
Surat,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Siam,  Moluccas,  &c.  feveral 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  at  Ifpahan,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  &c.  :  in  all,  they  number  40  factories  and 
25  fortreffes.  But  the  whole  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Britifli. 

2.  Their  Wcjl  India  Company  was  cftablifhed  in  1.621, 
with  an  exclufive  privilege  to  trade  24  years  along  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  *,  and  in  America  from  the  fouth 
point  of  Newfoundland,  through  the  ftraits  of  Magel¬ 
lan,  that  of  Le  Maire,  or  others,  to  the  ftraits  of  Ani- 
an,  both  in  the  North  and  South  fea.  The  directors 
are  divided  into  five  chambers  (as  in  the  Eaft  India 
Company),  out  of  which  19  are  chofen  for  the  general 
direction  of  affairs.  In  1647,  the  company  renewed 
its  grant  for  25  years  ;  but  it  was  fcarce  able  to  hold 
out  the  term,  on  account  of  its  great  lofles  and  ex- 
pences  in  taking  the  bay  of  Todos  los  Santos,  Fer- 
nambuc,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Brafil,  from  the  Por- 
tuguefe.  The  weaknefs  of  this  company,  which  had 
feveral  times  in  vain  attempted  to  be  joined  to  that  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  occafioned  its  diffolution  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  its  grant. 

In  1674,  a  new  company,  compofed  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  and  their  creditors,  was  fettled  in  the 
fame  rights  and  eftablifhment  with  the  former  ;  and 
ftill  fubfifts,  though  confiderably  decayed.  Their  firft 
capital  was  about  fix  millions  of  florins.  Its  principal 
eftablifhments  are,  one  at  Cape  Verd,  another  on  the 
Gold  Coaft  of  Africa,  at  Tobago,  Curaffao,  &c.  in 
America. 

II.  French  Companies.  1.  Their  Eajl  India  Com¬ 
pany  was  eftablifhed  in  1664,  with  an  exclufive  privi¬ 
lege  to  trade  for  50  years  in  all  the  feas  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  and  South  fea.  No  adventurer  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  without  icoo  livres  in  flock;  and  foreigners 
who  have  20,000  livres  in  flock  to  be  reputed  regni- 
coles. 

The  patent  grants  them  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  ; 
and  the  king  to  be  at  one-fifth  of  the  expence  of  the 
three  firft  armaments,  without  intereft  ;  the  principal 
to  be  refunded  in  ten  years ;  or,  if  the  company  find 


it  lofes  on  the  whole,  the  lofs  to  fall  on  the  king’s  Company 
fide.  — v— j 

The  capital  fund  of  the  company,  which  was  moftly 
furnifhed  by  the  king,  was  feven  or  eight  millions  of 
livres,  but  was  to  have  been  fifteen  millions. 

In  effect,  though  no  means  were  wanting  to  fupport 
the  company,  yet  it  ftill  drooped  and  ftill  ftruggled  ; 
till  having  fubfifted  ten  years  without  any  change  in 
its  form,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  difeharge  its  en¬ 
gagements,  there  were  new  regulations  concerted,  but 
to  little  purpofe.  At  length,  things  not  being  difpo- 
fed  for  a  new  Eaft  India  Company,  nor  much  good  to 
be  expelled  from  the  old  one,  in  1708  the  minifter 
allowed  the  directors  to  treat  with  the  rich  traders  of 
St  Malo,  and  refign  to  them  their  privileges  under 
certain  conditions.  In  the  hands  of  thefe  laft,  the 
company  began  to  flourifh.  See  India  Company ,  be¬ 
low. 

Its  chief  factory  was  at  Pondicherry,  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  This  was  the  refidence  of  the  dire6lor- 
general.  The  other  fa&ories  were  inconfiderable.  The 
merchandifes  which  the  company  brought  into  France 
were,  filks,  cottons,  fpices,  coffee,  rice,  faltpetre  ;  feve¬ 
ral  kinds  of  gums  and  drugs,  woods,  wax,  printed  cali¬ 
coes,  muflins,  &c. 

2.  Their  Weft  India  Company  was  eftablifhed  in 
1664.  Their  charter  gave  them  the  property  and 
feignory  of  Canada,  Acadia,  the  Antilles  iflands,  ifle 
of  Cayenne,  and  the  Terra  Firma  of  America,  from 
the  river  of  the  Amazons  to  that  of  Oroonoko  ;  with 
an  exclufive  privilege  for  the  commerce  of  thofe  places, 
as  alfo  of  Senegal  and  the  coafts  of  Guinea,  for  40 
years,  only  paying  half  the  duties.  The  flock  of  the 
company  was  fo  confiderable,  that  in  lefs  than  fix 
months  45  veffels  were  equipped;  with  which  they  took 
poffeftion  of  all  the  places  in  their  grant,  and  fettled  a 
commerce  :  yet  this  only  fubfifted  nine  years.  In 
1674,  the  grant  was  revoked,  and  the  countries  above 
reunited  to  the  king’s  dominions  as  before  :  the  king 
reimburfing  the  a&ions  of  the  adventurers.  This  re¬ 
vocation  was  owing  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  occafioned  by  its  Ioffes  in  the  wars  with  Eng¬ 
land,  which  had  necefiitated  it  to  borrow  above  a  mil¬ 
lion,  and  even  to  alienate  its  exclufive  privilege  for  the 
coafts  of  Guinea  :  and  partly  to  its  having  in  good  mea- 
fure  anfwered  its  end  :  which  was  to  recover  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Weft  Indies  from  the  Dutch,  who  had 
torn  it  from  them  :  for  the  French  merchants,  beings 
now  accuftomed  to  traffic  to  the  Antilles,  by  permiftion 
of  the  company,  were  fo  attached  to  it,  that  it  was  not 
doubted  they  would  fupport  the  commerce  after  the 
diffolution  of  the  company. 

3.  Their  MiJJiJJippi  Company  was  firft  eftablifhed  in 
1684  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Salle  ;  who  ha¬ 
ving  projected  it  in  1660,  and  being  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  fort  of  Frontignac  at  the  mouth  of  that  ri¬ 
ver,  travelled  over  the  country  in  the  year  1683,  and 
returned  to  France  to  folicit  the  eftablilhment.  This 
obtained,  he  fet  fail  for  his  new  colony  with  four  vef¬ 
fels  laden  with  inhabitants,  &c.  but  entering  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  he  did  not,  it  feems,  know  the  river 
that  had  coft  him  fo  much  fatigue,  but  fettled  on  ano¬ 
ther  river  unknown,  where  his  colony  perilhed  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  fo  that  in  1685  there  were  not  100  perfons  re¬ 
maining.  Making  feveral  expeditions  to  find  the  Mifi. 
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Company,  fiflippi,  he  was  killed  in  one  of  them  by  a  party  who 
inM.ii.ip  v— — .  mutinied  againft  him  ;  whereupon  the  colony  was  dif- 
perfed  and  loft.  M.  Hiberville  afterwards  lucceeded 
better.  He  found  the  Miftiftippi,  built  a  fort,  and 
fettled  a  French  colony  there  ;  but  he  being  poifoned, 
it  is  faid,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards,  who  feared 
fuch  a  neighbour,  in  1712  M.  Crozat  had  the  whole 
property  of  trading  to  the  French  territories  called 
Louifiana  granted  him  for  15  years. 

4.  Company  of  the  Wcjl .  In  17x7,  the  Sieur  Crozat 
furrendered  this  grant ;  and  in  the  fame  year  a  new 
company  was  erected  under  the  title  of  Company  of  the 
Weft:  to  which,  befides  every  thing  granted  to  the 
former  company,  was  added  the  commerce  of  beaver, 
enjoyed  by  the  Canada  company  from  the  year  1706, 
but  expiring  in  1717.  In  this  eftablifhment,  an  equal 
view  was  had  to  the  finances  and  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  ;  and,  accordingly,  part  of  the  conditions  of  its 
eftablifhment  regarded  the  fettling  a  colony,  a  trade, 
&c. ;  the  other  the  vending  part  of  the  bills,  called  hills 
offtate ,  which  could  no  longer  fubfift  on  their  prefent 
footing.  The  former  are  no  more  than  are  ufual  in 
fuch  eftablifhments :  for  the  latter,  the  aftions  are 
fixed  at  500  livres,  each  payable  in  bills  of  ftate  ;  the 
a£lions  to  be  efteemed  as  merchandife,  and  in  that 
quality  to  be  bought,  fold,  and  trafficked.  The  bills  of 
ftate,  which  make  the  fund  of  the  a&ions,  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  yearly  revenue.  To  put  the  finifhing  hand 
to  the  company,  in  1717,  its  fund  was  fixed  at  an  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  livres  ;  which  being  filled,  the  cafh  was 
fhut  up. 

5.  India  Company .  The  jun&iqn  of  the  former  com¬ 
pany  with  that  of  Canada  was  immediately  followed  by 
its  union  with  that  of  Senegal,  both  in  the  year  1718, 
by  an  arret  of  council:  which  at  the  fame  time  grant¬ 
ed  the  new  company  the  commerce  of  beavers,  and 
made  it  miftrefs  of  the  negro  or  Guinea  trade  to  the 
French  colonies  in  America. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  its  perfe£lion  but  an 
union  with  the  Eaft  India  company,  and  with  thofe 
of  China  and  St  Domingo  ;  which  was  effe&ed,  with 
the  two  fir  ft  in  1719,  and  with  the  third  in  1720. 
This  union  of  the  Eaft  India  and  China  company  with 
the  company  of  the  Weft,  occafioned  an  alteration  of 
the  name  5  and  it  was  henceforth  called  the  India  Com - 
party . 

The  reafons  of  the  union  were,  the  inability  of  the 
two  former  to  carry  on  their  commerce  ;  the  immenfe 
debts  they  had  contracted  in  the  Indies,  efpecially  the 
Eaft  Company,  complaints  whereof  had  been  fent  to 
court  by  the  Indians,  which  diferedited  the  company 
fo  that  they  durft  not  appear  any  longer  at  Surat  ; 
the  little  care  they  took  to  difeharge  their  en¬ 


gagements  ;  and  their  having  transferred  their  privi¬ 
lege  to  the  private  traders  of  St  Malo,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  a  tenth  in  the  profits  of  the  returns  of  their 
Ihips. 

The  ancient  aClions  of  the  company  of  the  Weft, 
which  were  not  at  par  when  this  engraftment  was  pro¬ 
jected,  before  it  was  completed,  were  rifen  to  300  per 
cent.  ;  which  unexpected  fuccefs  gave  occafion  to  con¬ 
clude  the  new  aCtions  of  the  united  companies  would 
not  bear  lefs  credit.  The  concourfe  of  fubferibers  was 
Co  great,  that  in  a  month’s  time  there  were  above  fifty 
^millions  fubferibed  for ;  the  firft  twenty-five  million 
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actions  which  were  granted  to  the  India  company,  be-  Company, 
yond  the  hundred  millions  of  (lock  allowed  the  com- 
pany  of  the  Weft,  being  filled  as  foon  as,  the  books 
were  opened  ;  to  fatisfy  the  earneftnefs  of  the  fubferi¬ 
bers,  the  (lock  was  increafed  by  feveral  arrets  to  three 
hundred  millions.  Credit  ftill  increafing,  the  new  ac¬ 
tions  rofe  to  1200  per  cent,  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
company  of  the  Weft  to  1900  per  cent.;  an  exorbitant 
price,  to  which  no  other  company  ever  rofe.  Its  con¬ 
dition  was  now  fo  flourifhing,  that  in  1719  it  offered 
the  king  to  take  a  leafe  of  all  his  farms  for  nine  years 
at  the  rate  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  livres 
per  annum  more  than  had  been  given  before  ;  and  alfo 
to  lend  his  majefty  twelve  hundred  millions  of  livres  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  ftate.  Thefe  offers  were  accept¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  king,  in  confideration  hereof,  granted 
them  all  the  privileges  of  the  feveral  grants  of  the  com¬ 
panies  united  to  that  company  to  the  year  17 70  ;  on 
condition,  however,  of  difeharging  all  the  debts  of  the 
Old  Eaft  India  Company,  without  any  deduction  at  all. 

The  loan  of  twelve  hundred  millions  not  being  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  occafion  of  the  ftate,  was  augmented, 
three  months  afterwards,  with  three  hundred  millions 
more  ;  which,  with  the  former  loan,  and  another  of 
one  hundred  millions  before,  made  fixteen  hundred  mil¬ 
lions,  for  which  the  king  was  to  pay  intereft  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  in  February  1720,  did  the 
company  the  honour  to  prefide  in  their  affembly,  where 
he  made  feveral  propofals  to  them  on  the  part  of  the 
king  :  the  principal  of  thefe  was,  that  they  (hould  take 
on  them  the  charge  and  adminiftration  of  the  royal 
bank.  This  was  accepted  of  :  and  Mr  Law,  comptrol¬ 
ler-general  of  the  finances,  was  named  by  the  king 
infpe&or-general  of  the  India  Company  and  bank 
united. 

This  union,  which,  it  was  propofed,  ftiould  have 
been  a  mutual  help  to  both  thofe  famous  eftablifh- 
ments,  proved  the  fatal  point  from  whence  the  fall  of 
both  commenced  :  from  this  time,  both  the  bank  bills 
and  the  actions  of  the  company  began  to  fall.  In  ef- 
fe£l,  the  firft  perifhed  abfolutely,  and  the  other  had 
been  drawn  along  with  it  but  for  the  prudent  precau¬ 
tions  taken  for  its  fupport. 

The  firft  precaution  was  the  revoking  the  office  of 
infpe&or-general,  and  the  obliging  Mr  Law  to  quit 
the  kingdom ;  the  ancient  directors  were  difearded, 
and  new  ones  fubftituted  ;  and  to  find  the  bottom  of 
the  company’s  affairs,  it  was  ordered  they  ftiould  give 
an  account  of  what  they  had  received  and  difburfed, 
both  on  the  account  of  the  company  and  of  the  bank, 
which  they  had  had  the  management  of  near  a  year. 
Another  precaution  to  come  at  the  ftate  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  was,  by  endeavouring  to  diftinguifh  the  lawful  ac- 


tionaries  from  the  Miftifiippi  extortioners  ;  whofe  im¬ 
menfe  riches,  as  well  as  their  criminal  addrefs  in  rea¬ 
lizing  their  aftions  either  into  fpecie  or  merchandife, 
were  become  fo  fatal  to  the  ftate,  in  order,  if  poflible, 
to  fecure  the  honeft  adventurers  in  their  flock.  To 
this  end,  an  inquifition  was  made  into  their  books,  &e. 
by  perfons  appointed  by  the  king ;  and  the  new  direc¬ 
tors,  or  as  they  were  called,  regifteurs ,  began  feriouf- 
ly  to  look  about  for  their  commerce  abroad.  Their  af¬ 
fairs,  however,  declined,  and  at  length  funk  into  a 
ruined  and  bankrupt  ftate  about  the  year  1 769.  The 

king 
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Company,  king  immediately  fufpended  their  exclufive  privileges, 

— v - '  and  laid  the  trade  to  the  Eaft  open  to  all  his  fubje£ts  $ 

configning,  at  the  fame  lime,  the  affairs  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  to  the  care  of  the  miniftry  to  adjuft  and  fettle.  But 
the  various  fchemes  which  were  then  formed  for  the 


reftoration  of  the  old  company,  and  the  eftabliftiment 
of  a  new  one,  were  accompanied  with  fuch  infur- 
mountable  difficulties,  as  to  prove  wholly  ineffe&ual. 
Nor  was  the  laying  open  of  the  trade  attended  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  fuccefs  that  was  expe&ed  *,  the  mer¬ 
chants  being  very  flow  in  engaging  in  it,  though  the 
king,  by  way  of  encouragement,  lent  them  fome  of  his 
own  (hips  to  convey  their  commodities  to  the  Eaft  ; 
and  the  garrifon  and  civil  eftablifliments  continued  to 
be  fupported  in  their  exifting  form  by  the  crown.  The 
meafure,  however,  proved  in  time  fuccefsful  •,  fo  that 
for  a  courfe  of  years  previous  to  1785,  the  annual  im¬ 
portation  from  India  was  considerably  greater  than  du¬ 
ring  any  former  period.  But  whether  it  was  that 
they  regarded  this  profperity  as  precarious ;  or  aim¬ 
ed  at  a  more  extenfive  fuccefs  5  or  that  they  wiftied, 
in  imitation  of  Britain,  for  territorial  acquifitions  in 
that  climate,  and  believed  an  incorporated  fociety 
the  beft  inftrument  of  obtaining  them  *,  the  French 
court  was  induced  to  liften  to  propofals  for  eftabliftiing 
anew  Eaft  India  Company.  Their 'privilege  was  for 
feven  years,  with  the  fpecial  provifo,  that  years  of  war 
which  might  occur  in  the  interim  ftiould  be  excluded 
from  the  computation. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  a£fc  of  the  14th  April  1785, 
by  which  the  fcheme  was  adopted,  it  was  alleged, 
44  that  the  commodities  of  Europe  not  having  of  late 
years  been  regulated  by  any  common  ftandard,  or  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  demands  of  India,  had  on  the  one  hand 
fold  at  a  low  price  ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  fubje£ls  of  France  had  raifed  the  price  of 
the  objects  of  importation  :  that,  upon  their  return 
home,  a  want  of  fyftem  and  affortment  had  been  univer- 
fally  complained  of,  the  market  being  overftocked  with 
one  fpecies  of  goods,  and  totally  deftitute  of  another ; 
that  thefe  defeats  muft  neceffarily  continue  as  long  as 
the  trade  remained  in  private  hands  j  and  that,  on  their 
account,  as  well  as  that  of  the  capital  required,  the 
eftabliftiment  of  a  new  company  was  absolutely  necef- 
fary. 

Thefe  reafonings  did  not  appear  altogether  fatisfac- 
tory  to  the  perfons  principally  interefted.  France  has 
been  fo  far  enlightened  by  the  difcuflions  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  writers  (he  has  produced  upon  queftions  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  commerce,  as  not  to  be  prepared  to  behold 
the  introduction  of  monopolies  with  a  very  favourable 
eye.  By  many  perfons  it  was  remarked,  that  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  preamble  did  not  apply  more  to  the 
trade  of  India  than  to  any  other  trade  j  and  that,  if 
they  were  admitted  in  their  entire  force,  they  were 
calculated  to  give  a  finifhing  blow  to  the  freedom  of 
commerce.  The  capital  of  the  new  company,  which 
amounted  to  830,0001.  was  ridiculed  as  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The 
privileges  with  which  it  -was  indulged  were  treated  as 
enormous.  The  monopoly  of  Eaft  India  goods  im¬ 
ported  into  France  from  any  part  of  Europe,  was 
granted  to  them  for  two  years,  as  well  as  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  Eaft  India  goods  imported  from  the  place  of 
their  growth.  It  was  laid,  that  during  that  period 


they  would  fit  out  no  adventures  for  India  ;  that  they  Company, 
hoped  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  this  injurious  indul-  v""  J 
gence  ;  and  that,  of  confequence,  their  incorporation 
was  in  reality  a  confpiracy  to  prevent  all  future  com¬ 
munication  between  France  and  the  fources  of  com¬ 
merce  in  Afia.  A  provifion  in  the  a 61,  directing  that 
the  prices  of  Eaft  India  goods  in  the  iflands  of  Mauri¬ 
tius  and  Bourbon  Ihould  be  regulated  by  a  tariff  to  be 
fixed  by  the  court  of  Verfailles,  excited  ftill  louder  ex¬ 
clamations.  In  this  inftance,  it  was  faid,  the  firft 
principles  of  commerce  were  trampled  upon  in  a  man¬ 
ner  the  moft  wanton  and  abfurd.  Inftead  of  fuffering 
it  to  find  its  own  level  by  the  mutual  collifion  of  the 
wants  of  one  party  and  the  labour  of  another,  it  was 
arbitrarily  to  be  faftiioned  by  a  power  whofe  extreme 
diftance  muft  neceffarily  render  its  decifions  ill-timed 
and  inapplicable.  The  very  mode  in  which  the  mono¬ 
poly  was  introduced  was  a  fubje£t  of  complaint.  It 
was  determined  by  a  refolution  of  the  king  in  council  j 
a  proceeding  totally  inadequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  fubje£t,  and  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  clandef- 
tine  and  furreptitious.  In  all  former  inftances  fucli 
meafures  affumed  the  form  of  edicts,  and  were  regifter- 
ed  in  the  parliaments.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  thefe 
courts  to  verify  them ;  that  is,  to  inquire  into  the  fa£ts 
which  had  led  to  their  adoption.  The  injured  parties 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  before  the  privilege 
affumed  the  form  of  a  law  ;  not  privately  by  the  mini- 
fters  of  the  fovereign,  but  publicly  by  the  moft  cor.fi- 
derable  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
nation. 

The  a6l  of  council  eftabliftiing  a  new  Eaft  India 
Company,  was  followed  on  the  tenth  of  June  by  ano¬ 
ther  declaration,  intended  ftill  farther  to  promote  their 
intereft  \  by  which  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  im¬ 
port  cottons,  print'd  linens,  and  muflins,  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  company.  The  arret  proceeds  up¬ 
on  the  fame  principles  of  monopoly  as  in  the  former 
inftance.  It  fets  out  indeed  with  a  declaration,  44  that 
nothing  can  appear  more  defirable  to  the  king,  or  bet¬ 
ter  accord  with  the  fentiments  of  his  heart,  than  a  ge¬ 
neral  liberty,  that  freeing  at  once  the  circulation  of 
commodities  from  every  fpecies  of  reftraint,  ftiould 
feem  to  make  of  all  the  people  of  the  world  but  one 
nation  with  refpeft  to  commerce.”  But  it  adds,  44  that 
the  period  of  this  liberty  is  not  yet  arrived  \  that  it 
muft  either  be,  with  refpe£t  to  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  unlimited  and  reciprocal,  or  that  it  cannot  be 
admitted  :  that  the  revocation  of  the  former  indul¬ 
gence  refpe&ing  cottons  and  linens  was  become  necef- 
fary  on  account  of  the  opportunities  it  created  for  con¬ 
traband  trade  \  and  becaufe  the  competition  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company  and  private  traders  would  occafion  a 
furplus  in  the  market,  and  the  admiflion  of  foreign 
manufa£tures  would  decreafe  and  annihilate  the  national 
induftry.” 

The  provifions  that  were  made  for  carrying  this  law 
into  effeit  were  confidered  as  unjuft  and  fevere.  The 
merchants  poffefling  any  of  the  prohibited  commodi¬ 
ties  were  allowed  twelve  months  to  difpofe  of  them  ; 
but  upon  the  exprefs  condition,  that  the  commodities 
were  to  bear  a  ftamp,  importing  that*  they  were  ven¬ 
dible  only  to  a  certain  period  }  a  circumftance  that  muft 
neceffarily  depreciate  their  value.  It  was  alfo  enabled, 
that  the  houfe  of  any  trader  might  be  entered  by  day 
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Company  or  by  night,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  directors,  to 
(I  #  fearch  for  prohibited  goods,  which  were  to  be  confif- 
fbn311"  catec*  to  ^ie  u^e  l^e  company.  Thefe  kinds  of  vi- 

1 - — -  _  .  fits  of  the  officers  of  revenue,  hitherto  unauthorized  in 

France,  were  reprefented  as  peculiarly  obnoxious,  when 
they  were  made  for  the  foie  benefit  of  a  privileged  mo¬ 
nopoly. 

Company,  in  military  affairs,  a  fmall  body  of  foot, 
commanded  by  a  captain,  who  has  under  him  a  lieute¬ 
nant  and  enfign. 

The  number  of  fentinels  or  private  foldiers  in  a  com¬ 
pany  is  from  50  to  100  $  and  a  battalion  or  regiment 
confifts  of  9,  10,  or  11,  fuch  companies,  one  of 
which  is  always  grenadiers,  and  pofted  on  the  right } 
next  them  Hands  the  colonel’s  company,  and  on  the 
left  the  light  infantry  company.  Companies  not  incor¬ 
porated  into  regiments  are  called  irregulars ,  or  inde¬ 
pendent  companies . 

Artillery  COMPANT.  See  ARTILLERY. 

'COMP ANT  of  Ships ,  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who 
make  a  charter-party  among  themfelves  5  the  principal 
conditions  whereof  ufually  are,  that  certain  veffels  (hall 
he  acknowledged  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-ad¬ 
miral  5  that  fuch  and  fuch  fignals  fhail  be  obferved  $ 
that  thofe  which  bear  no  guns  fhail  pay  fo  much  per 
cent,  of  their  cargo  ;  and  in  cafe  they  be  attacked,  that 
what  damages  are  fuftained  fhail  be  reimburfed  by  the 
company  in  general.  In  the  Mediterranean  fuch  com¬ 
panies  are  called  conferees, 

COMPARATIVE  anatomy,  is  that  branch  of 
anatomy  which  confiders  the  fecondary  objedls,  or  the 
bodies  of  other  animals  ;  ferving  for  the  more  accurate 
diftindlions  of  feveral  parts,  and  fupplying  the  defeat  of 
human  fubjedts. 

It  is  otherwife  called  the  anatomy  of  beafls ,  and  fome- 
times  % ootomy ;  and  Hands  in  contradiftindlion  to  hu¬ 
man  anatomy,  or  that  branch  of  the  art  which  confi¬ 
ders  the  human  body  the  primary  objedt  of  anatomy. 
See  Anatomy. 

COMPARATIVE  Degree ,  among  grammarians,  that 
between  the  pofitive  and  fuperlative  degrees,  expreffive 
of  any  particular  quality  above  or  below  the  level  of 
another. 

COMPARISON,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  between  two  perfons  or  things, 
when  oppofed  to  each  other,  by  which  we  judge  of 
their  agreement  or  difference. 

COMPARISON  of  Ideas ,  an  adl  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  compares  its  ideas  one  with  another,  in  refpedt  of  ex¬ 
tent,  degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other- circumftances. 
See  Idea. 

Brutes  feem  not  to  have  this  faculty  in  any  great 
degree  :  they  have,  probably,  feveral  ideas  difiindb 
enough  ;  but  cannot  compare  them  farther  than  as  to 
fome  fenfible  circumfiances  annexed  to  the  objedts 
themfelves  ;  the  power  of  comparing  general  ideas, 
which  we  obferve  in  men,  we  may  probably  conje&ure 
they  have  not  at  all. 

Comparison,  in  Grammar ,  the  inflexion  of  the  com¬ 
parative  degree.  See  Grammar. 

Comparison,  in  Rhetoric ,  is  a  figure  whereby  two 
things  are  confidered  with  regard  to  fome  third,  which 
is  common  to  -them  both. 


Inftrudtion  is  the  principal,  but  not  the  only  end  of  Compari- 
comparifon.  It  may  be  employed  with  fuccefs  in  put-  fon. 
ting  a  fubjedl  in  a  Hrong  point  of  view.  A  lively  idea 
is  formed  of  a  man’s  courage  by  likening  it  to  that  of 
a  lion  ;  and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  our  imagination  by 
comparing  it  to  a  river  overflowing  its  banks,  and  in¬ 
volving  all  in  its  impetuous  courfe.  The  fame  effect 
is  produced  by  contrafi  :  a  man  in  profperity  becomes 
more  fenfible  of  his  happinefs,  by  comparing  his  con¬ 
dition  with  that  of  a  perfon  in  want  of  bread.  Thus 
comparifon  is  fubfervient  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  philo- 
fophv. 

Companions  ferve  two  purpofes  :  when  addreffed  to 
the  underfianding,  their  purpofe  is  to  infirudt  ;  when 
to  the  heart,  their  purpofe  is  to  pleafe.  Various  means 
contribute  to  the  latter  ;  iH,  The  fuggeffing  fome  un- 
ufual  refemblance  or  contrail  * ;  2d,  The  letting  an*  See  the 
objedt  in  the  HrongeH  light  5  3d,  The  affociating  an  article 
objedt  with  others  that  are  agreeable  ;  4th,  The  ele-  Resem* 
vating  an  objed  5  and  5th,  The  depreffing  it.  An d®^^ 
that  comparifons  may  give  pleafure  by  thefe  various  titudei 
means,  will  be  made  evident  by  examples  which  {hall 
be  given,  after  premifing  fame  general  obfervations. 

Objedts  of  different  fenfes  cannot  be  compared  to¬ 
gether  ;  for  fuch  objedts  are  totally  feparated  from 
each  other,  and  have  no  circumfiance  in  common  to 
admit  either  refemblance  or  contraff .  Objects  of  hear¬ 
ing  may  be  compared  together,  as  alfo  of  tafie,  of 
fmell,  and  of  touch  ;  but  the  chief  fund  of  comparifon 
are  objedts  of  fight  $  becaufe  in  writing  or  fpeaking, 
things  can  only  be  compared  in  idea,  and  the  ideas  of 
fight  are  more  diftindt  and  lively  than  thofe  of  any 
other  fenfe. 

When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  begins  to 
think  of  the  fine  arts,  the  beauties  of  language  cannot 
long  lie  concealed  $  and  when  difeovered,  they  are 
generally,  by  the  force  of  novelty,  carried  beyond  all 
bounds  of  moderation.  Thus,  in  the  earlieft  poems 
of  every  nation,  we  find  metaphors  and  fimiles  found¬ 
ed  on  the  flighteff  and  moft  difiant  refemblances, 
which,  lofing  their  grace  with  their  novelty,  wear 
gradually  out  of  repute  *,  and  now,  by  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  tafie,  no  metaphor  nor  fimile  is  admitted  into 
any  polite  compofition  but  of  the  mofi  Hriking  kind. 

To  illufirate  this  obfervation,  a  fpecimen  (hall  be  given 
afterward  of  fuch  metaphors  as  we  have  been  deferr¬ 
ing  ;  with  refpedt  to  fimiles  take  the  following  fpeci¬ 
men  : 

“  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love  :  thy  hair  is  as 
“  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount  Gilead  : 

“  thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  ffieep  from  the  waih- 
“  ing,  every  one  bearing  twins  :  thy  lips  are  like 
“  a  thread  of  fcarlet :  thy  neck  like  the  tower  of 
“  David  built  for  an  armoury,  whereon  hang  a 
“  thoufand  fhields  of  mighty  men  :  thy  two  breafis 
<c  like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed 
“  among  the  lilies  :  thy  eyes  like  the  fifh-pools  in 
“  Hefhon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim  :  thy  nofe 
“  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  looking  toward  Da- 
u  mafeus.”  Song  of  Solomon* 

“  Thou  art  like  fnow  on  the  heath  ;  thy  hair  like 
“  the  mifi  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks 
u  and  fliines  to  the  beam  of  the  wefi :  thy  breafis 
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C£  are  like  two  fmooth  rocks  Teen  from  Branno  of 
“  the  dreams  :  thy  arms  like  two  white  pillars  in 
1  <{  the  hall  of  the  mighty  Fingal.”  Fingal. 

It  has  no  good  effedl  to  compare  tilings  by  way  of 
fimile  that  are  of  the  fame  kind  3  nor  to  contrail;  things 
of  different  kinds.  The  reafon  is  given  in  the  article 
above  cited  on  the  margin,  and  fhall  be  here  illuflra- 
ted  by  examples.  The  firft  is  a  comparifon  built  upon 
a  refemblance  fo  obvious  as  to  make  little  or  no  irn- 
preftion.  Speaking  of  the  fallen  angels  fearching  for 
mines  of  gold  : 

A  numerous  brigade  haften’d  :  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers  with  fpade  and  pickaxe  arm’d, 

Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field 
Or  caft  a  rampart.  Milton . 


The  next  is  of  things  contrafted  that  are  of  different 
kinds. 

\ueen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  lhape  and 
mind 

Transform’d  and  weak  ?  Hath  Bolingbroke  depos’d 
Thine  intelledl  ?  Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 

The  lion,  dying,  thrufleth  forth  his  paw, 

And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  elfe,  with  rage 
To  be  o’erpower’d  :  and  wilt  thou,  pupil  like, 

Take  thy  corredlion  mildly,  kifs  the  rod, 

And  fawn  on  rage  with  bafe  humility  > 

Richard  IL  Adi  v.  fc.  1. 

This  comparifon  has  fcarce  any  force  :  a  man  and  a 
lion  are  of  different  fpecies,  and  therefore  are  proper 
fubjedls  for  a  fimile  5  but  there  is  no  fuch  refemblance 
between  them  in  general,  as  to  produce  any  ftrong 
effedl  by  contrafling  particular  attributes  or  circum- 
flances. 

A  third  general  obfervation  is,  That  abftradl  terms 
can  never  be  the  fubjedl  of  comparifon,  otherwife  than 
by  being  perfonified.  Shakefpeare  compares  adverfity 
to  a  toad,  and  (lander  to  the  bite  of  a  crocodile  •,  but 
in  fuch  comparifons  thefe  abftradl  terms  mufl  be  ima¬ 
gined  fenfible  beings. 

To  have  a  jufl  notion  of  comparifons,  they  muff  be 
di ft ingui died  into  two  kinds  ;  one  common  and  fami¬ 
liar,  as  where  a  man  is  compared  to  a  lion  in  courage, 
or  to  a  horfe  in  fpeed;  the  other  more  diftant  and  re¬ 
fined,  where  two  things  that  have  in  themfelves  no 
refemblance  or  opppofition,  are  compared  with  refpedl 
to  their  effedls.  There  is  no  refemblance  between  a 
flower-pot  and  a  cheerful  fong  ;  and  yet  they  may  be 
compared  with  refpedl  to  their  effedls,  the  emotions 
they  produce  in  the  mind  being  extremely  fimilar. 
There  is  as  little  refemblance  between  fraternal  concord 
and  precious  ointment  3  and  yet  obferve  how  fuccefs- 
fully  they  are  compared  with  refpedl  to  the  impreflions 
they  make. 

ts  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleafant  it  is  for 
u  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  It  is  like 
“  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran 
u  down  upon  Aaron’s  beard,  and  defcended  to  the 
“  fkirts  of  his  garment.”  Pfalm  133. 

F«r  illuftrating  this  fort  of  comparifon,  we  fhall  add 
dome  more  examples  - 
V QL.  VI.  Part  I. 
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“  Delightful  is  thy  presence,  O  Fingal  !  it  is  like 
“  the  fun  on  Cromla,  when  the  hunter  mourns  his 
“  abfence  for  a  feafon,  and  fees  him  between  the 
“  clouds. 

“  Did  not  Oftian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  found 
“  of  days  that  are  no  more  ?  Often,  like  the  evening 
“  fun,  comes  the  memory  of  former  times  on  lr.v 
“  foul. 

“  His  countenance  is  fettled  from  war  ;  and  is 
il  calm  as  the  evening-beam,  that  from  the  cloud  of 
“  the  weft  looks  on  Cona’s  filent  vale.”  Fingal. 

We  now  proceed  to  illuftrate,  by  particular  inftances, 
the  different  means  by  which  comparifons,  whether  of 
the  one  fort  or  the  other,  can  afford  pleafure  3  and,  in 
the  order  above  eftablilhed,  we  fhall  begin  with  fuch 
inftances  as  are  agreeable,  by  fuggefting  fume  unufual 
refemblance  or  contrail. 

Sweet  are  the  ufes  of  Adverfity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  her  bead. 

As  you  like  it,  Adi  ii.  fc.  I. 

See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 

And  takes  her  farewel  of  the  glorious  fun  3 
How  well  refembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 

Trimm’d  like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  love. 

Second  Part  Henry  VI.  Adi  ii.  fc.  r. 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  confultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchlefs  chief: 

As  when  from  mountain  tops,  the  dufky  clouds 
Afcending,  while  the  North-wind  flteps,  o’eH'pread 
Heav’n’s  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element 
Scowls  o’er  the  darken’d  landfcape,  fnow,  and 
fhower  3 

If  ehance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewel  fweet 
Extends  his  ev’nirig-beam,  the  fields  revive, 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Atteft  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Paradife  Lojl ,  Book  ii. 

None  of  the  foregoing  fimiles  tend  to  illuftrate  the 
principal  fubjedl,  and  therefore  the  chief  pleafure  they 
afford  mull  arife  from  fuggefting  refemblances  that  are 
not  obvious  3  for  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  fubjedl  intro¬ 
duced  to  form  the  fimile  affords  a  feparate  pleafure, 
which  is  felt  in  the  fimiles  mentioned,  particularly  in 
that  cited  from  Milton. 

The  next  effedl  of  a  comparifon  in  the  order  men¬ 
tioned,  is  to  place  an  objedl  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view  3 
which  effedl  is  remarkable  in  the  following  fimiles. 

As  when  two  feales  are  charg’d  with  doubtful  loads, 
From  fide  to  fide  the  trembling  balance  nods, 

(While  fome  laborious  matron,  juft  and  poof, 

With  nice  exadlnefs  weighs  her  woolly  ftore),' 

Till  pois’d  aloft,  the  refting  beam  fufpends 
Each  equal  weight  3  nor  this  nor  that  defeends  j 
So  flood  the  war,  till  Hedlor’s  matchlefs  might. 

With  fates  prevailing,  turn’d  the  feale  of  fight. 

Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wall  he  flies, 

And  fires  his  holt  with  loud  repeated  cries. 

Iliad ,  Book  xii.  521. 

■■■■  — . —  She  never  told  her  love  3 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i’  th’  bud? 

Z  z  Fee* 
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Feed  on  her  damaik  cheek  :  {he  pirtM  in  thought  ; 
And  with  a  green  ahd  yellow  melancholy, 

She  fat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 

Smiling  at  grief.  Twelfth  Night ,  A£t.  ii..  fc.  6. 

“  There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  with 
“  the  forrowful.  But  they  are  wafted  with  mourn- 
“  Ing,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are 
11  few.  They  fall  away  like  the  flower  on  which 
et  the  fun  looks  in  his  ftrength,  after  the  mildew  has 
“  paffed  over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops 
tl  of  night.”  FingaL 

■  Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 

Life’s  but  a  walking  fhadow,  a  poor  player. 

That  ftruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage, 

And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

Macbeth ,  A6t  v.  fc.  5. 

O  thou  goodnefs, 

Thou  divine  nature  \  how  thyfelf  thou  blazon’ft 
In  thefe  two  princely  boys  !  they  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 

Not  wagging  his  fweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  rough 
(Their  royal  blood  inchaf’d}  as  the  rudeft  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine. 

And  make  him  ftoop  to  the  vale. 

Cymbeline ,  A  61  iv.  fc.  4. 

u  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the 
u  flower  of  the  rock  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen, 
u  and  ftrows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft 

FingaL 

As  words  convey  but  a  faint  and  obfeure  notion  of 
great  numbers,  a  poet,  to  give  a  lively  notion  of  the 
obje£l  he  deferibes  with  regard  to  number,  does  well 
to  compare  it  to  what  is  familiar  and  commonly  known. 
Thus  Homer  compares  the  Grecian  army  in  point  of 
number  to  a  fwarm  of  bees;  in  another  paifage  he 
compares  it  to  that  profufion  of  leaves  and  flowers 
■which  appear  in  the  fpring,  or  of  infedts  in  a  fummer’s 
evening  :  And  Milton, 

- -  . —  As  when  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amram’s  fon  in  Egypt’s  evil  day 
Wav’d  round  the  coaft,  up  call’d  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locufts,  warping  on  the  eaftern  wind, 

That  o’er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darken’d  all  the  land  of  Nile  j 
So  numberlefs  were  thofe  bad  angels  feen, 

Hov’ring  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 

’Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  furrounding  fires. 

Paradife  Loft,  Book  i. 

Such  comparifons  have,  by  feme  writers,  been  con¬ 
demned  for  the  lownefs  of  the  images  introduced,  but 
furely  without  reafon  ;  for,  with  regard  to  numbers, 
they  put  the  principal  fubjeft  in  a  ftrong  light. 

The  foregoing  comparifons  operate  by  refemblance  ; 
others  have  the  fame  effect  by  contrail. 

York .  I  am  the  laft  of  noble  Edward’s  fons. 

Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  firft  ; 

In  war,  was  never  lion  rag’d  more  fierce  ; 

In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 

Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 

His  face  thou  haft,  for  even  fo  look’d  he, 
AccomplilhM  with  the  number  of  thy  hours, 
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But  when  lie  frown’d,  it  was  againft  the  French, 
And  not  againft  his  friends.  His  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  fpend ;  and  fpent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father’s  hand  had  won. 

His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred’s  blood, 

But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 

Oh  Richard,  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 

Or  elfe  he  never  would  compare  between. 

Richard  1L  Adi  ii.  fc.  3. 

Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  embelliftiing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fubjeft,  by  affociating  it  with  others  that  are 
agreeable  ;  which  is  the  third  end  of  a  comparifon. 
Similes  of  this  kind  have,  befide,  a  feparate  effect : 
they,  diverfify  the  narration  by  new  images  that  are 
not  ftri£lly  neceffary  to  the  comparifon  ;  they  are 
Ihort  epifodt-s,  which,  without  drawing  us  from  the 
principal  fubjeft,  afford  great  delight  by  their  beauty 
and  variety. 

He  fcarce  had  ceas’d,  when  the  fuperior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  Ihore  ;  his  pond’rous  fhield, 
Ethereal  temper,  maffy,  large,  and  round, 

Behind  him  caft  :  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  Ihoulders  like  the  moon,  whofe  orb 
Through  optic  glafs  the  Tufcan  artift  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fefole. 

Or  in  Valdarno,  to  defery  new  lands, 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  fpotty  globe. 

Mi/ton ,  Book  L 

1  .  ■■■  ■■■-"  —  Thus  far  thefe  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obferv’d 
Their  dread  commander.  He,  above  the  reft, 

In  (hape  and  ftature  proudly  eminent, 

Stood  like  a  tow’r ;  his  form  had  not  yet  loft 
All  her  original  brightnefs,  nor  appear’d 
Lefs  than  archangel  ruin’d,  and  th’  excefs 
Of  glory  obfeur’d  :  as  when  the  fun  new-rifen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon, 

In  dim  eclipfe,  difaftrous  twilight  {beds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.  -  Milton ,  Book  u 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 

Whofe  fnowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
Diflodging  from  a  region  fcarce  of  prey 
To  gorge  the  fleih  of  lambs,  or  yeanling  kids, 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  fprings- 
Of  Ganges  or  Hyd&fpes,  Indian  ftreams, 

But  in  bis  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chinefes  drive 

With  fails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light  : 

So  on  this  windy  fea  of  land,  the  fiend 
Walk’d  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

Milton ,  Book  iii. 

Next  of  comparifons  that  aggrandife  or  elevate. 
Thefe  affeft  us  more  than  any  other  fort ;  the  reafon 
of  which  will  be  evident  from  the  following  inftances  : 

As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills, 

And  runs  on  crackling  (hrubs  between  the  hills, 
Then  o’er  the  ftubble  up  the  mountain  flies, 

Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  ikies, 
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ompari-  This  way  and  that,  the  fpreading  torrent  roars  j 
fon>  So  fweeps  the  hero  through  the  wafted  fhores. 

'  v  ^  Around  him  wide,  immenfe  deftru&ion  pours, 

And  earth  is  delug’d  with  the  fanguine  ffiow’rs. 

Iliad \  xx.  569, 

Methinks,  King  Richard  and  myfelf  Ihould  meet 

With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 

Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund’ring  (hock, 

At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 

Richard  II.  ACl  iii.  fc.  5. 

“  As  rufheth  a  foamy  ftream  from  the  dark  fhady 
“  fteep  of  Cromla,  when  thunder  is  rolling  above,  and 
“  dark  brown  night  refts  on  the  hill  $  fo  fierce,  fo  vaft, 
“  fo  terrible,  rufti  forward  the  fons  of  Erin.  The 
“  chief,  like  a  whale  of  ocean  followed  by  all  its  bil- 
“  lows,  pours  valour  forth  as  a  ftream,  rolling  its  might 
‘‘"along  the  fhore.”  Fingal ,  Book  i. 

“  As  roll  a  tlioufand  waves  to  a  rock,  fo  Swaran’s 
“  hoft  came  on ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves,  fo 
“  Inisfail  met  Swaran.”  Ibid . 

The  laft  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  leffening  or 
deprefling  a  hated  or  difagreeable  object  $  which  is  ef¬ 
fectually  done  by  refembling  it  to  any  thing  low  or  def- 
picable. 

Thus  Milton,  in  his  defcription  of  the  rout  of  the 
rebel-angels,  happily  expreffes  their  terror  and  difmay 
in  the  following  fimile  : 

. . As  a  herd 

Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng’d, 

Drove  them  before  him  thunder-ftruck,  purfu’d 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  cryftai  wall  of  heav’n,  which  op’ning  wide, 
Roll’d  inward,  arid  a  fpacious  gap  difclos’d 
Into  the  wafteful  deep  *,  the  monflrous  fight 
-Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worfe 
Urg’d  them  behind  ;  headlong  themfelves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heav’n.  Milton ,  Book  vi. 

By  this  time  the  different  purpofes  of  comparifon, 
and  the  various  impreflions  it  makes  on  the  mind,  are 
fufficiently  illuftrated  by  proper  examples.  This  was 
an  eafy  work.  It  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  rules 
about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  companions  \ 
in  what  circumftances  they  may  be  introduced,  and 
in  what  circumffances  they  are  out  of  place.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  a  comparifon  is  not  proper  upon  every  occa- 
fion  ;  a  man  in  his  cool  and  fedate  moments  is  not 
difpoied  to  poetical  flights,  nor  to  facrifice  truth  and 
reality  to  the  delufive  operations  of  the  imagination  5 
far  lefs  is  lie  fo  difpofed  when  oppreffed  with  care, 
or  interefted  in  fome  important  tranfaClion  that  occu¬ 
pies  him  totally.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  obferved, 
that  a  man  when  elevated  or  animated  by  any  paf- 
fion,  is  difpofed  to  elevate  or  animate  ail  his  fubjeCls  -7 
he  avoids  familiar  names,  exalts  objeCls  by  circumlo¬ 
cution  and  metaphor,  and  gives  even  life  and  voluntary 
aCtion  to  inanimate  beings.  In  this  warmth  of  mind, 
the  higheft  poetical  flights  are  indulged,  and  the 
boldeft  fi miles  and  metaphors  relifhed.  But  without 
-  foaring  fo  high,  the  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tone  to 
reiifh  chafte  and  moderate  ornament }  fuch  as  corn- 
parifons  that  fet  the  principal  objeCl  in  a  ftrong  point 
of  vievy,  or  that  embellifh  and  diverfify  the  narration. 
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In  general,  when  by  any  animating  paflion,  whether  Compari- 
pleafant  or  painful,  an  impulfe  is  given  to  the  imagi-  fon. 
nation  ;  we  are  in  that  condition  difpofed  to  every  v— 
fort  of  figurative  expreflion,  and  in  particular  to  com- 
parifons.  This  in  a  great  meafure  is  evident  from 
the  comparifons  already  mentioned  j  and  {hall  be  fur¬ 
ther  illuftrated  by  other  inftances.  Love,  for  example, 
in  its  infancy,  roufing  the  imagination,  prompts  the 
heart  to  difplay  itfelf  in  figurative  language,  and  in 
ftmiles  I 

Troilus .  Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne’s  love, 

What  Creflida  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 

Her  bed  is  India,  there  {he  lies  a  pearl  : 

Between  our  Ilium  and  where  {he  refides, 

Let  it  be  call’d  the  wild  and  wand’ring  flood  ; 

Ourfelf  the  merchant,  and  this  failing  Pandar 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Troilus  and  Crcjfida ,  ACl  i.  fc.  I, 

Again : 

Come,  gentle  night  \  come,  loving  black-brow’d 
night ! 

Give  me  my  Romeo  ;  and  when  he  lhall  die, 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars, 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heav’n  fo  fine, 

That  all  the  world  ftiall  be  in  love  with  night, 

And  pay  no  worihip  to  the  garifh  fun. 

Romeo  and  Juliet ,  A  Cl  iii.  fc.  4, 

But  it  will  be  a  better  illuftration  of  the  prefent 
head,  to  give  examples  where  comparifons  are  impro¬ 
perly  introduced.  Similes  are  not  the  language  of  a 
man  in  his  ordinary  llatc  of  mind,  difpatching  his 
daily  and  ufual  work  :  for  that  reafon  the  following 
fpeech  of  a  gardener  to  his  fervant  is  extremely  im¬ 
proper  : 

Go,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricots, 

Which,  like  unruly  children  make  their  fire  - 
Stoop  with  opprefllon  of  their  prodigal  weight  : 

Give  fome  fupportances  to  the  bending  twigs. 

Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner, 

Cut  off  the  heads  of  two  fall  growing  (prays,  * 

That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  : 

All  muft  be  -even  in  our  government. 

Richard  II.  ACl  iii.  fc.  7. 

The  fertility  of  Shakefpeare’s  vein  betrays  him  fre¬ 
quently  into  this  error. 

Rooted  grief,  deep  anguifti,  terror,  remorfe,  de¬ 
spair,  and  all  the  fevere  difpriting  paflions,  are  decla¬ 
red  enemies,  perhaps  not  to  figurative  language  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  undoubtedly  to  the  pomp  and  folemnity  of 
comparifon.  Upon  this  account,  the  fimile  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  young  Rutland,  under  terror  of  death  from  an 
inveterate  enemy,  and  praying  mercy,  is  unnatural.* 

So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o’er  the  wretch 
That,  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  5 
And  fo  he  walks  infulting  o’er  his  prey, 

And  fo  he  comes  !o  rend  his  limbs  afunder. 

Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  fword, 

And  not  with  fuch  a  cruel  threat’ning  look. 

Third  Part  Henry  VI.  ACl  i.  fc.  j. 

A  man  fpent  and  difpirited  after  lofing  a  battle  is 
not  difpofed  to  heighten  or  iiluflrate  his  difeourfe  by 
fimilcs, 

York. 
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York.  With  this  we  charg’d  again  :  blit  out  !  alas,  culiar  character  of  a  grand  objedt  to  fix  the  attention,  Coropan 
Wt  bodg’d  again  *,  as  I  have  feen  a  fwan  and  fwell  the  mind  ;  in  which  ftate,  it  is  difagreeable  fon. 

With  bootlefs  labour  fwim  againfi  the  tide,  to  contract  the  mind  to  a  minute  obje6l,  however  ele- 

And  fpend  her  ftrength  with  over-matching  waves.  gant.  The  refembling  an  objedt  to  one  that  is  greater, 

Ah  1  hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  purfue,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  effedf,  by  raifing  or  fwell - 

And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  fly  their  fury.  ing  the  mind  ;  for  one  palfes  with  fatisfadfion  from  a 

The  fands  are  number’d  that  make  up  my  life  ;  fmall  to  a  great  objedf  ;  but  cannot  be  drawn  down, 

Here  mull  I  flay,  and. here  mv  life  mufl  end.  without  reludlanct,  from  great  to  fmall.  Hence  the 

Third  Part  Henry  VI.  Adi  i.  fc.  6.  following  fi miles  are  faulty. 


Similes  thus  unfeafonably  introduced  are  finely  ridi¬ 
culed  in  the  Rehearfal. 

“  Bayes .  Now  here  fhe  mull  make  a  fimile. 

“  Smith.  Where’s  the  neeefiity  of  that,  Mr  Bayes? 
u  Bayes.  Becaufe  Ihe’s  furprifed  ;  that’s  a  general 
4<  rule  ;  you  mull  ever  make  a  fimile  when  you  ateTur- 
lf  prifed  5  his  a  new  way  of  vvriting.” 

A  comparifon  is  not  always  faultiest,  even  where  it' 
is  properly  introduced.  A  comparifon,  like  other  hu¬ 
man  produdlions,  may  fall  fhort  of  its  end  ;  of  which 
dtfedl  inllances  are  -not*  rare  even  among  good  writers  : 
and  to  complete  the  prefent  fuhjedl,  it  will  be  necef- 
farv  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  fuch  faulty  com* 
parifons.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  in- 
11  ituf e  a  comparifon  too  faint  :  a  diftant  refemblance  or 
contrail  tatigues  the  mind  with  its  obfcurity,  inllead  of 
amuiing  it  *,  and  tends  not  to  fulfil  any  one  end  of  a 
tiomparifon.  The  following  fimiles  feem  to  labour  un¬ 
der  this  defedl. 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown. — Here,  coufin, 
feize  the  crown, 

Here  on  this  fide,  my  hand  ;  on  that  fide,  thine. 

Now  is  this- golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 

That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another  ; 

The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 

The  other  down,  unfeen,  and  full  of  water  ; 

That  bucket  down,  apd  full  of  tears,  am  I* 

Drinking  my  griefs,  w.hilfi  you  mount  up  on  high. 

Richard  II.  A61  iv.  fc.  3. 

K.  John  Oh  !  coufin,  thou  art  come  to  fet  mine 

eye; 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack’d  and  burnt 
And  all  the  Ihrouds  wherewith  my  life  fhould  fail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  : 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  firing  to  fiav  it  by, 

Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 

K .  John ,  A  61  iv.  fc.  IQ. 

York .  Mv  uncles  both  are  {lain  in  refcuing  me  : 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  (hips  before  the  wind, 

Or  lambs  purfu’d  by  hunger  fiarved  wolves. 

Third  Part  Henry  VI.  A  cl  i.  fc.  6. 

The  latter  of  the  two  fimiles  is  good  :  the  former, 
becaufe  of  the  faintnefs  of  the  refemblance,  produces 
no  good  effe6l,  and  crowds  the  narration  with  an  ufelefs 
image. 

In  an  epic  poem,  or  in  any  elevated  fubjeft,  a  wri¬ 
ter  ought  to  avoid  raifing  a  fimile  upon  a  low  image, 
which  never  fails  to  bring  down  the  principal  fubje6l. 
In  general,  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  grand  obje6l  ought  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  rt*  fern  bled  to  one  that  is  diminutive,  how¬ 
ler  delicate  the  refemblance  may  be  :  for  it  is  the  pe- 


Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus’  care, 

Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 

As  wafps,  provok’d  by  children  in  their  play, 

Pour  from  their  manfions  by  the  broad  highway, 

In  fwarms  the  guiltlels  traveller  engage, 

Whet  all  their  flings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage  ; 
All  rife  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 
Albert  their  waxen  domes  and  buzzing  progeny  : 
Thus  from  their  tents  the  fervent  legion  fwarms, 

So  loud  their  clamours^and  fo  keen  their  arms. 

Iliad '  xvi.  312. 

So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (foul  all  o’er) 

Repuls’d  in  vain,  and  thirfty  ftill  of  gore  ; 

(Bold  fon  of  air  and  heat)  on  angry  wings 
Untam’d,  untir’d  he  turns,  attacks,  and  flings. 

Fir’d  with  like  ardour,  fierce  Atrides  flew, 

And  fent  his  foul  with  every  lance  he  threw. 

Iliad,  xvii.  642. 

An  error  oppofite  to  the  former,  is  the  introducing 
a  refembling  image,  fo  elevated  or  great  as  to  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  principal  fubje6l.  Their  re¬ 
markable  difparity,  being  the  moft  linking  circum- 
ftanee,  feizes  the  mind,  and  never  fails  to  deprefs  the 
principal  fubje6l  by  contrail,  inllead  of  railing  it  by 
refemblance  :  and  if  the  difparity  be  exceeding  great, 
the  fimile  takes  on  an  air  of  burlefque  :  nothing  being 
more  ridiculous  than  to  force  an  objedl  out  of  its  pro¬ 
per  rank  in  nature,  by  equalling  it  with  one  greatly 
fuperior  or  greatly  inferior.  This  will  be,  evident  from 
the  following  comparifon. 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring, 

So  roar’d  thq  lock,  when  it  releas’d  the  fpring. 

5*-' 

Such  a  fimile  upon  the  fimpleft'of  all  a6lions,  that  of 
opening  a  lock,  is  pure  burlefque. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  his  compa- 
rifons  from  any  image  that  is  naufeous,  ugly,  or  re¬ 
markably  difagreeable  ;  for  however  flrong  the  refem¬ 
blance  may  be,  more  will  be  loll  than  gained  by  fach 
comparifon.  Therefore  we  cannot  help  condemning, 
though  with  fome  relu6lancy,  the  following  fimile,  or 
rather  metaphor. 

O  thou  fond  many  1  with  what  loud  applaufe 
Didft  thou  beat  heaven  with  blefling  Bolingbroke 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would’ll  have  him  be  ? 
And  now  being  trimm’d  up  in  thine  own  defires, 
Thou,  beaftly  feeder,  are  fo  full  of  him. 

That  thou  provok’d;  thyfelf  to  call  him  up. 

And  fo,  thou  common  dog,  didfi  thou  difgorge 
Thy  glutton  bofuni  of  the  royal  Richard, 

And  now  thou  wouldll  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up, 

And  howl’ll  to  find  it. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  A 61  1.  fc.  6» 

The 
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The  ftrongeft  obje&ion  that  can  lie  againft  a  com- 
parifon  is,  that  it  confifts  in  words  only,  not  in  fenfe. 
Such  falfe  coin,  or  baftard-wit,  does  extremely  well  in 
burlefque  ;  but  it  is  far  below  the  dignity  of  the  epic, 
or  of  any  ferious  compofition. 


This  fword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 

That  was  but  little  for  his  age  ; 

And  therefore  waited  on  him  fo, 

As  dwarfs  upon  knight-errants  do. 

Hudibras ,  canto  l . 


Comparr- 

foi) 

II  r 

Compafs. 


The  noble  filler  of  Poplicola, 

The  moon  of  Rome  ;  ebafte  as  the  icicle 
That’s  curdl’d  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnow, 

And  hangs  on  Dian’s  temple. 

Coriolanus ,  A  61  v.  fc.  3. 

There  is  evidently  no  refemblance  between  an  icicle 
and  a  woman,  ehafte  or  unchafte  :  but  chaftity  is  cold 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfe  ;  and  an  icicle  is  cold  in  a  pro¬ 
per  fenfe ;  and  this  verbal  refemblance,  in  the  hurry 
and  glow  of  compofing,  has  been  thought  a  fufficient 
foundation  for  the  fimile.  Such  phantom  fimiles  are 
mere  witticifms,  which  ought  to  have  no  quarter,  ex¬ 
cept  where  purpofely  introduced  to  provoke  laughter. 
Lucian,  in  his  diflertation  upon  hiftory,  talking  of  a 
certain  author,  makes  the  following  comparifon,  which 
is  verbal  merely. 

“  This  author’s  deferiptions  are  fo  cold,  that  they 
44  furpafs  the  Cafpian  fnow,  and  all  the  ice  of  the 
44  north.” 

——But  for  their  fpirits  and  fouls 
This  word  rebellion  had  froze  them  up 
As  filh  are  in  a  pond. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV  A61  i.  fc.  3. 

Pope  has  feveral  fimiles  of  the  fame  ftamp. 

And  hence  one  matter  pattion  in  the  bread, 

Like  Aaron’s  ferpent,  fwallows  up  the  reft. 

Epijl.  ii.  13 1. 

And  again  talking  of  this  fame  ruling  or  matter  paf- 
fion  ; 

Nature  its  mother,  habit  is  its  nurfe  : 

Wit,  fpirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worfe  ; 

Reafon  itfelf  but  gives  it  edge  and  pow’r  5 
As  heaven’s  bleft  beam  turns  vinegar  more  four. 

'  Ibid .  145. 


44  Books,  like  men,  their  authors,  have  but  one  way 
44  of  coming  into  the  world  ;  but  there  are  ten  tliou- 
44  fand  to  go  out  of  it,  and  return  no  more.” 

Tale  of  a  Tub . 

44  The  moft  accompliftied  way  of  ufing  books  at  pre- 
44  fenl  is,  to  ferve  them  as  fome  do  lords,  learn  their 
44  titles ,  and  then  brag  of  their  acquaintance.” 

Ibid* 

“  He  does  not  confider,  that  fincerity  in  love  is  as 
44  much  out  of  fafhion  as  fweet  inuff  ;  nobody  takes  it 
44  now.”  Carelefs  Hujband . 

COMPARTITION,  in  ArchiteBure ,  denotes  the 
ufefui  and  graceful  difpofition  ol  the  whole  ground- 
plot  of  an  edifice,  into  rooms  of  office,  and  of  reception 
or  entertainment. 

COPvlPARTMENT,  in  general,  is  a  defign  com* 
poled  of  feveral  different  figures,  dil poled  with  fymme- 
try,  to  adorn  a  parterre,  a  ceiling,  &.c. 

A  compartment  of  tiles  or  bricks,  is  an  arrangement 
of  them,  of  different  colours,  and  varnifhed,  for  the  de¬ 
coration  of  a  building.  Compartments  in  gardening, 
are  an  aflemblage  of  beds,  plots,  burders,  walks,  &c. 
difpofed  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner  that  the 
ground  will  admit  of.  Compartments  in  heraldry,  are 
otherwife  called  partitions* 

COMPASS,  or  Manner’s  Steering  COMPASS ,  is  an 
inftrument  ufed  at  fea  bv  pilots  to  diredl  and  afceitain 
the  courfe  of  their  fhips.  It  confifts  of  a  circular  brafs 
box,  which  contains  a  paper  card  with  the  32  points  of 
the  compafs,  fixed  on  a  magnetic  needle  that  always 
turns  to  the  north,  excepting  a  fmall  declination  vari¬ 
able  at  different  places.  See  Variation. 

The  needle  with  the  card  turns  on  an  upright  pin 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  In  the  centre  of  the 
needle  is  fixed  a  brafs  conical  focket  or  cap,  whereby 
the  card  hanging  on  the  pin  turns  ireely  round  the 


Where  the  fubje£l  is  burlefque  or  ludicrous,  fuch 
fimiles  are  far  from  being  improper.  Horace  fays 
pleafantly, 

^uanquam  tu  levior  cortice .  Lib.  iii.  od.  9. 

And  Sbakefpeare. 

In  breaking  oaths  he’s  ftronger  than  Hercules. 

And  this  leads  to  obferve,  that  befides  the  forego¬ 
ing  companions,  which  are  all  ferious,  there  is  a  fpe- 
cies,  the  end  and  purpofe  of  which  is  to  excite  gaiety 
or  mirth.  Take  the  following  examples. 

Falftaff  fpeaking  to  his  page  : 

“  I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  fow  that  hath 
44  overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one.” 

Second  Part  Henry  IV,  A£l  i.  fc.  10. 

44  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purfe,  nor  a  horfe- 
44  ftealer  ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him 
44  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten 
44  nut,”  As  yau  like  it}  Acl  iii.  fc.  10. 


centre. 

The  top  of  the  box  is  covered  with  a  glafs  that  the 
card’s  motion  may  not  be  difturbed  by  the  wind.  The 
whole  is  enclofed  in  another  box  of  wood,  where  it  is 
fufpended  by  brafs  hoops  or  gimbals,  to  prefer ve  the 
card  horizontal.  The  compafs-box  is  to  be  fo  placed 
in  the  (hip,  that  the  middle  fe&ion  of  the  box,  parallel 
to  its  fides,  may  be  parallel  to  the  middle  fe&ion  of 
the  {hip  along  its  keel. 

The  compafs  being  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
navigation,  it  is  reafonable  to  expe£l  that  the  greatelt 
attention  fhould  be  paid  to  its  conttru&ion,  and  every 
attempt  to? improve  it  carefully  examined,  and  if  pro¬ 
per,  adopted.  But  fo  carelefs  are  the  generality  of 
commanders  of  this  moft  ufefui  inftrument,  that  almoft 
all  the  compafles  ufed  on  board  merchant  fhips  have 
their  needles  formed  of  two  pieces  of  iteei  wire,  each 
of  which  is  bent  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  form  an  ob- 
tufe  angle  *,  and  their  ends  being  applied  together, 
make  an  acute  one;  fo  that  the  whole  reprefents  the 
form  ol  a  lozenge  ;  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  of 
the  cards,  is  placed  the  brafs  cap.  Now,  if  we  exa- 


Compafs. 
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mine  a  number  of  thefe  cards,  we  fliall  rarely,  if  ever, 
find  them  all  in  the  fame  dire<5lion,  but  they  will  all 
vary  more  or  lefs,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  true 
direflion,  but  from  one  another. 

Thefe  irregularities  are  owing  to  the  ftru&ure  of 
the  needle  ;  for  the  wires  of  which  it  is  compofed  are 
only  hardened  at  the  ends  j  now,  if  thefe  ends  are  not 
equally  hard,  *  or  if  one  end  be  hardened  up  higher 
than  the  other,  when  they  come  to  be  put  together, 
in  fixing  them  to  the  card,  that  end  which  is  hardeft 
will  deilroy  much  of  the  virtue  of  the  other  ;  by  which 
means  the  hardeft  end  will  have  the  moft  power  in 
dire&ing  the  card,  and  confequently  make  it  vary  to¬ 
wards  its  own  direction  :  and,  as  the  wires  are  difpo- 
fed  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  thefe  cards  can  have  but 
little  force,  fo  that  they  will  often,  when  drawn  afide, 
ftand  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  degrees  on  either  fide 
the.  point  from  whence  they  are  drawn  :  for  all  mag- 
netical  bodies  receive  an  additional  ftrength  by  being 
placed  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  earth’s  magnetifm,  and 
a&  proportienably  lefs  vigoroufly  when  turned  out  of 
it  ;  wherefore,  when  thefe  kind  of  needles  are  drawn 
afide  from  their  true  point,  two  of  the  parallel  fides 
of  the  lozenge  will  confpire,  more  dire&ly  than  be¬ 
fore,  with  the  earth’s  magnetifm  *,  and  the  other  two 
will  be  lefs  in  that  direction  }  by'  which  means  the 
two  fides  will  very  much  impede  its  return  ;  and 
the  two  latter  will  have  that  impediment  to  over¬ 
come,  as  well  as  the  fri<ftion,  by  their  own  force 
alone. 

To  remove  thefe  inconveniences,  fome  needles  are 
made  of  one  piece  of  fteel  of  a  fpring  temper,  and 
broad  towards  the  ends,  but  tapering  towards  the 
middle,  where  a  hole  is  made  to  receive  the  cap.  At 
the  ends  they  terminate  in  an  angle,  greater  or  lefs 
according  to  the  fkill  or  fancy  of  the  workman.  Thefe 
needles,  though  infinitely  preferable  to  the  other,  are, 
however,  far  from  being  perfeft  •  for  every  needle 
of  this  form  hath  fix  poles  inftead  of  two,  one  at  each 
end,  two  where  it  becomes  tapering,  and  two  at  the 
hole  in  the  middle  :  this  is  owing  to  their  Ihape ;  for 
the  middle  part  being  very  fiender,  it  lias  not  fub- 
ftance  enough  to  conduct  the  magnetic  ft  ream  quite 
through  from  one  end  to  the  other  :  all  thefe  poles 
appear  very  diftin&ly,  -when  examined  with  a  glafs 
that  is  fprinkled  over  with  magnetic  fand.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  does  not  hinder  the  needle  from 
pointing  true  ;  but  as  it  has  lefs  force  to  move  the 
card  than  when  the  magnetic  ftream  moves  in  large 
curves  from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  certainly  an  im- 
perfedlion. 

Thtfe  inconveniences  induced  the  ingenious  Dr 
Knight  to  contrive  a  new  fea-compafs,  which  came  in¬ 
to  ufe  on  board  all  the  (hips  of  war.  The  needle  in 
this  inftrument  is  quite  ftraight,  and  fquare  at  the 
ends  j  and  confequently  has  only  two  poles,  though 
about  the  hole  in  the  middle  the  curves  are*  a  little 
confufed.  Needles  of  this  conftruflicn,  after  vibra¬ 
ting  a  long  time,  will  always  point  exa<ftly  in  the 
fame  dire£lion  ;  and  if  drawn  ever  fo  little  on  one 
fide,  will  return  to  it  again,  without  any  fenfible  dif¬ 
ference.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  a  regular 
parallelepiped  is  the'  beft  form  for  a  needle,  as  well  as 
the  fimpieft,  the  holes  fur  the  caps  being  as  fmall  as 
poflible. 
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And  as  the  weight  fhould  be  removed  to  the  great-  Ccmpafs 
eft  diftance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  a  circle  of  y— 
brafs,  of.  the  fame  diameter  of  the  card,  may  be  ad¬ 
ded,  which  will  ferve  alfo  to  fupport  the  card,  which 
may  then  be  made  of  thin  paper,  without  any  thing 
to  ftiffen  it.  This  ring  being  fixed  below  the  card, 
and  the  needle  above  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed 
low  enough  to  admit  of  the  cap  being  put  under  the 
needle,  whereby  the  hole  in  the  needle  becomes  unne- 
ceffary. 

The  above  obfervations  will  be  eafily  underftood 
from  viewing  the  feveral  parts  of  the  inftrument  as  re- 
prefented  on  Plate  CL.  where  fig.  6.  is  the  card  with 
the  needle  KL,  and  its  cap  M,  fixed  upon  it,  being 
one- third  of  the  diameter  of  the  real  card.  Fig.  8.  is 
a  perfpedlive  view  of  the  backfide  of  the  card,  where 
AB  reprefents  the  turning  down  of  the  brafs  edge,  C 
the  under  part  of  the  cap,  D  and  E  two  Aiding  weights 
to  balance  the  card,  and  F,  G,  two  fcrews  that  fix 
the  brafs  edge,  & c.  to  the  needte.  Fig.  7.  is  the  pe- 
deftal  that  fupports  the  card,  containing  a  fere  wing 
needle,  fixed  in  two  fmall  grooves  to  receive  it,  by 
means  of  the  collet  C,  in  the  manner  c'f  a  port-crayon. 

D,  the  Item,  is  filed  into  an  o£lagon,  that  it  may  be 
the  more,  eafily  unferewed.  For  its  further  illuftration 
and  application  to  ufe,  fee  Navigation. 

The  invention  of  the  compafs  is  ufually  aferibed  to 
Fiavio  da  Melfi,  or  Flavio  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan,  about 
the  year  1302  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  territory  of 
•Principato,  which  makes  part  of  The  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  where -he  was  born,  has  a  compafs  for  its  arms. 

Others  fayUhat  Marcus  Paulus,  a  Venetian,  making 
a  journey  to  China,  brought  back  the  invention  with 
him  in  1260.  What  confirms  this  conje&ure  is,  that 
at  firft  they  ufed  the  compafs  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Chinefe  ftill  do  j  i.  e.  they  let  it  float  on  a  little 
piece  of  cork,  inftead  of  fufpending  it  on  a  pivot.  It 
is  added,  that  their  emperor  Chiningus,  a  celebrated 
aftrologer,  had  a  knowledge  of  it  IJ20  years  before 
Chrift.  The  Chinefe  only  divide  their  compafs  into  24 
points.  Fauchette  relates  fome  verfes  of  Guoyot  de  Pro« 
vence,  who  lived  in  France  about  the  year  1200,  which 
feem  to  make  mention  of  the  compafs  under  the  name 
of  marinelte,  or  mariner's /tone  ;  which  (how  it  to  have 
been  ufed  in  France  near  100  years  before  either  the 
Melfite  or  Venetian.  The  French  even  lay  claim  to 
the  invention,  from  the  jieur  de  lys  where  with  all  na¬ 
tions  ftill  diftinguifh  the  north  point  of  the  card.  With 
as  much  reafon  Dr  Wallis  aferibes  it  to  the  Englifii, 
from  its  name  compafs ,  by  which  name  moft  nations 
call  it,  and  which  he  obferves  is  ufed  in  many  parts  of 
England  to  fignify  a  circle. 

Though  the  mariner’s  compafs  has  been  long  in  ufe, 
the  beft  confirudlion  of  it  was  attended  with  many 
inconveniences,  till  the  improvements  which  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  invention  and  experiments  of  Dr 
Knight,  and  the  farther  emendation  of  Mr  Smea- 
ton. 

The  compafs  is  fometimes  obferved  to  be  difturb- 
ed  by  the  ele&ricity  of  its  glafs  cover  j  and  this 
from  fo  flight  an  application  of  the  finger  as  was 
barely  neceffary  to  wipe  off  a  little  duft.  The  fame 
glafs,  rubbed  a  little  more  with  the  finger,  a  bit  of 
muflin,  or  paper,  would  attraft  either  end  of  the  needle 
fo  as  to  hold  it  to  the  glafs  for  ieveial  minutes,  far  out 
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2ompafs.  °f  the  due  dire£lion,  according  to  that  part  of  the 

— -v~ -  glafs  which  was  mod  excited.  And  when  the  needle, 
after  adhering  to  the  glafs,  has  dropped  loofe,  and 
made  vibrations,  thofe  would  not  be  bi fe&ed  as  ufual 
by  that  point  where  the  needle  fhould  reft,  but  would 
either  be  made  all  on  one  fide,  or  be  very  unequally 
divided,  by  means  of  fome  remains  of  eledlrical  virtue 
in  that  part  of  the  glafs  which  had  attracted  the  needle, 
until  at  length,  after  15  minutes  or  more,  all  the  elec¬ 
tricity  being  difeharged,  the  magnetical  power  took 
place.  The  remedy  fur  this  inconvenience  is  to  moi- 
ften  the  furface  of  the  glafs  j  a  wet  finger  will  do  it  im¬ 
mediately  and  effe&ually.  The  mariner’s  compafs  with 
a  chart  is  much  lefs  dangeroufiy  moved  than  the  com¬ 
mon  compafs  with  a  bare  needle  ;  and  the  deeper,  or 
farther  diftant,  the  needle  hangs  below  the  glafs,  the 
lefs  difturbance  it  is  likely  to  receive. 

Improved  fea-compaflfes  have  lately  been  conftruc- 
ted  by  Mr  M‘Culloch  of  London,  for  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent.  The  particulars  are  as  follows. 

Fig.  I.  is  a  fe&ion  of  the  fleering  compafs.  a  a  a  a  a, 
The  common  wooden  box,  with  its  lid.  b  b,  The  brafs 
compafs-box.  c  c,  The -glafs  cover  to  ditto,  d d,  The 
hollow  conical  bottom,  e ,  The  prop  upon  which  the 
compafs  is  fupported  inftead  of  gimbals  ;  the  fpherieal 
top  of  which  is  finely  polifhed,  and  the  apex  of  the  hol¬ 
low  cone  is  fitted  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  receive  it. 
ff  A  quantity  of  lead  run  round  the  bottom  and  cone 
of  the  compafs-box,  to  balance  and  keep  it  fteadily 
horizontal,  gg,  The  card  and  the  magnetical  needle, 
bent  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  of  the  conical 
pivot  on  which  it  moves  and  is  fupported,  may  be 
brought  very  near  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  well  as 
to  the  centre  of  motion,  li  h9  Two  guards,  which  by 
means  of  two  pins  i  i,  affixed  to  the  compafs-box,  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  turning  round  and  deceiving  the  fteerf- 
man. 

lig,  2.  Fig.  2.  a  perfpe£live  view  of  the  fleering  compafs, 

with  the  lid  off  and  the  front  laid  open,  li  b,  The 
guards.  b9  The  compafs-box.  e,  The  prop,  &c.  as 
in  fig.  I. 

&&  Fig.  3.  a  view  of  the  azimuth  compafs.  b9  The 

compafs-box.  b,  One  of  the  guards.  e,  The  prop, 
as  in  fig.  1.  and  2,  with  this  difference,  that  in  an  azi¬ 
muth  compafs,  inftead  of  being  ferewed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wood-box,  it  ftands  in  a  brafs  focket,  and  may 
be  turned  round  at  pleafure.  1.  A  brafs  bar  upon  which 
the  fight-vanes  are  fixed.  2.  A  dark  glafs,  which  moves 
up  and  down  on  3,  the  fight-vane.  4.  A  magnifying 
glafs,  which  is  alfo  moveable  on  the  other  vane.  5. 
The  nonius  or  vernier.  6.  A  Aide  for  moving  the 
vernier  fo  as  to  flop  the  card  in  taking  the  azimuth. 
7.  A  double  convex-glafs,  by  which  the  divifion  on 
the  vernier  may  be  read  with  accuracy. 

£•  4*  Fig.  4.  is  a  fe£lion  reprefenting  another  application 
of  the  magnetic  needle  and  card,  conftrudled  by  Mr 
M‘Culloch.  a  acta ,  The  common  wood-box.  b  b, 
The  brafs  compafs-box.  c  c9  The  brafs  fupport  for  the 
circle  and  pendulum,  d ,  The  pendulum,  e ,  The  agate. 
ff  The  magnetic  needle  and  card,  g  g,  The  brafs 
circle,  h  //,  The  glafs  cover  and  brafs  ring.  ?,  The 
lead  weight.  N.  B .  All  the  centres  of  motion  are  in 
the  fame  plane. 

“  In  one  particular  this  patent  compafs  is  confidered 
as  an  improvement  on  the  common  compafTes,  in  as  far 
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as  the  needle  is  both  longer  and  broader  $  hence  its  Compaft. 
magnetifm  muft  be  ftronger,  and  of  courfe  the  line  of  /— 
its  magnetic  dire&ion  correfpondent  with  the  card.  In 
another  particular,  in  order  to  prevent  the  motions  ,  of 
the  veflel  from  affe&ing  the  needle,  which  is  the  moft 
defirable  obje£l,  the  patent  compafs-box,  inftead  of 
Twinging  in  gimbals  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  is 
fupported  in  its  very  centre  upon  a  prop  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  motion  the  other  parts  of  the  box  may  have,  this 
centre  being  in  the  vertex  of  the  hollow  cone,  may  be 
confidered  as  relatively  at  reft  ;  and  therefore  gives 
little  or  no  difturbance  to  the  needle.  Again,  the  pi¬ 
vot  or  centre  upon  which  the  needle  turns,  is  fo  con¬ 
trived  as  to  fland  always  perpendicular  over  the  centre 
of  the  compafs-box,  or  apex  of  the  hollow  cone,  as 
upon  a  fixed  point ;  and  is  therefore  ft  ill  lefs  affedled 
by  the  motions  of  the  veflel.  Thus  the  centres  of 
motion,  gravity,  and  of  magnetifm,  are  brought  almoft 
all  to  the  fame  point  ;  the  advantages  of  which  will  be 
readily  perceived  by  any  perfon  acquainted  with  me¬ 
chanical  principles.”  M'Cul/ocJi's  Account. 

The  following  is  a  defeription  of  Dr  Knight’s  azi¬ 
muth  compafs,  with  the  improvements  of  Mr  Smeaton. 

Plate  CLI.  fig.  6.  is  a  perfpe£live  view  of  the  com¬ 
pafs,  when  in  order  for  obfervation  ;  the  point  of 
view  being  the  centre  of  the  card,  and  the  diftance 
of  the  eye  two  feet.  AB  is  the  wooden  box.  C  and 
D  are  two  milled  nuts  ;  by  means  whereof  the  axes  of 
the  inner  box  and  ring  are  taken  from  their  edges  on 
which  they  move,  and  the  friclion  increafed,  when 
necefiary.  EF  is  the  ring  that  fupports  the  inner  box. 

GH  is  the  inner  box  ;  and  I  is  one  of  its  axes,  by 
which  it  is  fufpended  on  the  ring  EF.  The  magnet 
or  needle  appears  palling  through  the  centre  together 
with  a  fmall  brace  of  ivory,  that  confines  the  cap  to  its 
place.  The  card  is  a  fingle  varnilhed  paper,  reaching 
as  far  as  the  outer  circle  of  figures,  which  is  a  circle  of 
thin  brafs  ;  the  edge  whereof  is  turned  down  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  card,  to  make  it  grow  ftiff. 

O  is  a  catgut  line,  drawn  down  the  infide  of  the  box, 
for  determining  the  degree  upon  a  brafs  edge.  PQRS. 
is  the  index  bar,  with  its  two  ftiles  and  catgut  threads  5 
which  being  taken  off  from  the  top  of  the  box,  is 
placed  in  two  pieces,  T  and  V,  notched  properly  to 
receive  it.  W  is  a  place  cut  out  in  the  wood,  ferving 
as  a  handle. 

The  ufe  of  the  azimuth  compafs  is  for  finding  the 
fun’s  magnetical  azimuth,  or  amplitude;  and  thence  the 
variation  of  the  compafs.  If  the  obfervation  be  for  an 
amplitude  at  fun-rifing,  or  for  an  azimuth  before  noon, 
apply  the  centre  of  the  index  on  the  weft  point  of  the 
card,  within  the  box;  fo  that  the  four  lines  on  the 
edge  of  the  card,  and  thofe  on  the  infide  of  the  box, 
may  meet.  If  the  obfervation  be  for  the  fun’s  am¬ 
plitude  fetting,  or  an  azimuth  in  the.  afternoon,  turn 
the  centre  of  the  index  right  againft  the  eaft  point  of 
the  card,  and  make  the  lines  within  the  box  concur 
with  thofe  on  the  card  :  the  inftrument  thus  fitted 
for  obfervation,  turn  the  index  b  c  towards  the  fun,  till 
the  ftiadow  of  the  thread  a  e  fall  direftly  on  the  flit  of 
the  fight,  and  on  the  line  that  is  along  the  middle  of 
the  index  :  then  will  the  inner  edge  of  the  index  cut 
the  degree  and  minute  of  the  fun’s  magnetical  azimuth 
from  the  north  or  fouth.  But  note,  that  if,  when  the 
compafs  is  thus  placed,  the  azimuth  is  lefs  than  540 

from 
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Compafs.  frcm  tilt  fouth,  and  the  indt  x  turned  towards  the  fun, 
it  will  pals  off  the  divifions  of  the  limb  :  the  inftrument 
therefore  in  this  cafe  muft  be  turned  juit  a  quarter  of 
the  compafs,  i.  e.  the  centre  of  the  index  mull  be 
placed  on  the  north  or  fouth  point  of  the  card,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  fun  is  from  you  •,  and  then  the  edge  will  cut 
the  degree  of  the  magnetic  azimuth,  or  the  fun’s  azi¬ 
muth,  from  the  north  as  before. 

The  fun’s  magnetical  amplitude  thus  found,  the  va¬ 
riation  of  the  needle  is  thus  determined.  Being  out 
at  fea  the  15th  of  May,  1717,  in  450  north  latitude, 
tbe  tables  gave  me  the  fun’s  latitude  190  north,  and 
his  eaft  amplitude,  270  25'  north  ;  by  the  azimuth  com¬ 
pafs,  I  find  the  fun’s  magnetical  amplitude  at  his  rifing 
and  fetting and  find  he  rifes,  e.  ?r.  between  the  62d 
and  63d  degree,  reckoning  from  the  north  towards  the 
eaft  point  of  the  compafs,  i.  e.  between  the  27th  and 
28th  degree,  reckoning  from  the  eaft.  The  magneti- 
cal  amplitude,  therefore,  being  here  equal  to  the  true 
one,  the  needle  has  no  variation  *,  but  if  the  fun  at  his 
rifing  ftiould  have  appeared  between  the  5 2d  and  53d 
de'gree  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft,  his  magnetical 
amplitude  would  then  have  been  between  37  and  38 
degrees,  i.  e.  about  ten  degrees  greater  than  the  true 
amplitude  :  therefore  the  needle  would  vary  about  10 
degrees  north-eafterly.  If  the  magnetical  eaft  ampli¬ 
tude  found  by  the  inftmment  fhould  be  lefs  than  the 
true  amplitude,  their  difference  would  ftiow  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  needle  eafterly.  If  the  true  eaft  amplitude 
be  fouth  ward,  as  alfo  the  magnetical  amplitude,  and 
this  laft  be  the  greater  ;  the  variation  of  the  needle 
will  be  north- weft  *,  and  vice  verfa. 

What  has  been  faid  of  north *6aft  amplitudes  holds 
alfo  of  fouth- weft ;  and  what  of  fouth -eaft  amplitudes 
holds  of  north-weft.  Laftly,  if  amplitudes  be  found 
of  different  denomination^,  e.  g r.  if  the  true  amplitude 
be  fix  degrees  north,  and  the  magnetical  amplitude  be 
fix  degrees  fouth  ;  the  variation,  which  in  this  cafe  is 
north-weft,  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  magnetical 
and  true  amplitudes  P  underftand  the  fame  foi;  weft  am¬ 
plitudes. 

The  variation  may  likewife  be  found  from  the  azi¬ 
muth  :  but  in  that  cafe  the  fun’s  declination,  latitude 
of  the  place,  and  his  altitude,  mud  be  given,  that  his 
true  azimuth  may  be  found. 

This  inftrument  is  alfo  ufeful  for  fettling  the  (hip’s 
wake,  in  order  to  find  the  leeway  •,  and  alfo  to  find  the 
bearings  of  headlands  and  other  objects. 

Experience  evinces,  that  the  needle  of  a  compafs, 
like  every  other  magnet,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
continually  lofes  fomething  of  its  magnetic  powers, 
which  frequently  produces  a  difference  of  more  than  a 
point  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  affert,  that  the  great 
errors  in  fhips  reckonings  more  commonly  originate 
from  the  incorre&nefs  of  the  compafs  than  from  any 
other  caufe. 

Steel  cannot  be  too  highly  tempered  for  the  needle 
of  a  fea-corapafs,  as  the  more  it  is  hardened,  the  more 
permanent  is  the  magnetifm  it  receives  *,  but  to  pre- 
ferve  the  magnetifm,  and  of  eourfe  the  polarity  of  the 
needle,  it  ftiould  be  cafed  with  thin,  well  polifhed,  foft 
iron.  It  has  been  found  by  repeated  experiments,  that 
the  cafed  needle  preferves  its  magnetifm  in  a  more 
perfedl  degree  than  a  needle  not  cafed  \  and  perhaps 
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the  magnetic  power  of  the  cafed  needle  may  increafe,  Compfas 
while  that  of  the  un cafed  needle  lofes  of  its  polarity.  y-*— j 

This  is  not  an  opinion  haftily  adopted,  but  the  refult 
of  a  fair  and  judicious  trial,  as  the  gentleman  from 
whom  the  above  obfervations  were  in  fubflance  taken, 
placed  a  cafed  and  uneafed  needle  in  a  room  for  three 
months,  having  at  firft  exactly  the  fame  direction,  and 
about  the  fame  degree  of  force.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  it  was  found  that  the  cafed  needle  had  not  in 
the  leaft  changed  its  direction,  while  the  uneafed  had 
varied  two  degrees,  and  its  magnetic  power  was  corifi- 
derably  diminiftied. 

Thefe  remarks  have  the  air  of  novelty,  and  may  per¬ 
haps  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  compafs. 

But  the  defers  of  this  inftrument  are  not  confined  to 
the  needle.  The  heavieft  bra  Is  compaffes  are  not  to 
be  implicitly  trufted  in  a  hollow  or  high  fea,  as  they 
have  the  box  hanging  in  two  brafs  rings,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  have  only  two  motions,  both  vertical  and  at 
right  angles  with  each  other  *,  by  which  confinement 
of  the  box,  upon  any  fuccuflion,  particularly  fudden 
ones,  the  card  is  always  too  much  agitated,  and  before 
it  can  recover  itfelf,  another  jerk  prevents  it  from 
pointing  to  the  pole.  It  is  even  not  uncommon  to  fee 
the  card  unfhipped  by  the  violence  of  the  (hip’s  pitch¬ 
ing- 

All  thefe  defeats  are  abundantly  fupplied  by  giving 
the  box  a  vertical  motion  at  every  degree  and  minute 
of  the  circle,  and  combining  thefe  motions  with  a  ho¬ 
rizontal  one  of  the  box  as  well  as  of  the  card.  By  this 
difpofition  of  the  box,  the  effetfs  of  the  jerks  on  the 
card  are  avoided,  and  it  will  always  with  fteadinefs 
point  to  the  pole.  Mr  Bernard  Romans  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  card  not  only  is  not  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  affefted  by  the  hollow  fea,  but  that,  in  all  the 
violent  (hocks  and  whirlings  which  it  is  pofiible  for  the 
box  to  receive,  the  card  lies  as  (till  as  in  a  room  unaf¬ 
fected  by  the  leaft  motion. 

A  compafs  was  recently  invented  and  made  in  Hol¬ 
land  having  all  thefe  motions.  It  is  about  the  fize  of 
the  brafs  compafs  commonly  ufed.  The  bottom  of 
the  brafs  box,  inftead  of  being  fhaped  like  a  bowl,  mud 
be  a  hollow  cone  refembling.  the  bottom  of  a  common 
glafs  bottle  ;  the  vertex  of  it  muft  be  raifed  fo  high  as 
to  leave  only  one  inch  between  the  card  and  the  glafs  4 
the. box  muft  be  of  the  ufual  depth,  and  a  quantity  of 
lead  muft  be  poured  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  round 
the  bafe  of  the  cone,  which  fecures  it  on  the  ftile 
whereon  it  traverfes. 

This  ftile  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  fquaro 
wooden  box,  like  the  comm  on.  compafs,  but  with  a 
thicker  bottom.  The  ftile  is  made  of  brafs  about  fix 
inches  long,  round,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick, 
having  its  head  blunt  like  that  of  a  fewing  thimble, 
and  of  a  fine  polilh,  and  placed  perpendicular.  The 
inner  vertex  of  the  cone  muft  likewife  be  well  polifh¬ 
ed .  The  vertical  part  of  the  cone  ought  to  be  fuft> 
ciently  thick  to  allow  a  \vell-poli(hed  cavity  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  (liort  ftile,  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the 
card  on  which  it  traverfes.  “  The  compafs  I  faw, 

(fays  Mr  Romans),  was  fo  conftru&ed  ;  but  I  fee  no 
reafon  why  the  ftyle  might  not  proceed  from  the  centre 
of  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  fo  be  received  by  the 
card  tlie  common  way.  The  needle  muft  be  a  mag¬ 
netic 
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Oimpafs.  netic  bar,  blunt  at  each  end  ;  the  glafs  and  cover  are 
w— y— '  put  on  in  the  common  way.” 

The  above  gentleman  informs  us,  that  a  fimilar  com- 
pafs  was  fubmitted  to  his  infpe&ion  by  the  captain  of 
a  (loop  of  war,  who  declared,  that  during  a  hard  gale 
of  fome  days  continuance,  he  had  no  other  compafs 
that  was  of  the  fmalleft  ufe.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Romans  the  account  was  not  exaggerated  ;  in  which 
conclufion  we  are  difpofed  to  join  iffue  with  him. 

Yet  Mr  Nicholfon  in  his  interefting  journal  is  of  an 
oppofite  fentiment,  who  believes  that  the  compafs  is 
very  little  diflurbed  by  tilting  the  box  on  one  fide,  but 
Very  much  by  fudden  changes  of  place  in  a  horizontal 
direction  5  that  provifion  made  againft  the  latter  in  a 
fcientific  manner  is  the  chief  requifite  in  a  well  con¬ 
firmed  inftrument  of  this  nature  ;  and  that  no  other 
provifion  is  neceffary  than  good  workmanfhip  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  common  conftru&ion,  and  properly  adjuft- 
lng  the  weight  refpe&ing  the  centres  and  axes  of  fu¬ 
fpenfion.  He  conceives  it  will  improve  the  compafs 
very  mucli  to  make  the  needle  fiat  and  thin,  and  to 
fufpend  it,  not  in  the  common  way,  with  its  flat  fide 
but  with  its  edge  uppermoft  5  for,  as  it  is  known  that 
bard  fteel  retains  its  magnetifm  longer  than  foft,  it 
follows  that,  except  both  Tides  of  a  needle  be  equally 
bard,  the  magnetic  virtue  will  incline  towards  the  hard¬ 
er  fide  in  procefs  of  time. 

The  Chinefe  compafs  lias  fome  advantages  over  the  Eu¬ 
ropean,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  length  of  the  needle, 
and  the  manner  of  its  fufpenfion.  The  needle  of  the 
Chinefe  feldom  exceeds  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  fcarce- 
ly  a  line  in  thicknefs.  It  is  polled  with  great  nicety, 
and  is  remarkably  fenfible.  This  is  effected  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  contrivance. 

A  piece  of  thin  copper  is  ftrapped  round  the  centre 
of  the  needle.  This  copper  is  rivetted  by  its  edges  to 
the  upper  part  of  a  fmall  hemifplierical  'cup  of  the  fame 
metal,  turned  downwards.  The  cup  thus  inverted 
ferves  as  a  focket  to  receive  a  fleel  pivot  rifing  from  a 
cavity  made  in  a  round  piece  of  light  wood*or  cork, 
which  forms  the  compafs-box.  The  furfaces  of  the 
focket  and  pivot,  intended  to  coincide,  are  highly  po- 
lifhed,  to  prevent  fri&ion  as  much  as  pofiible.  The 
cup  has  a  proportionably  broad  margin,  which  not 
only  adds  to  its  weight,  but  from  its  horizontal  pofi- 
tion  tends  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity,  in  every  fitua- 
tion  of  the  compafs,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  centre 
of  fufpenfion..  The  cavity  in  which  the  needle  is  fu- 
fpended,  is  circular,  and  little  more  than  capable  to 
remove  the  needle,  cup  and  pivot.  A  thin  piece  of 
tranfparent  talc  is  placed  over  the  cavity,  which  hin¬ 
ders  the  needle  from  being  affe&ed  by  the  motion  of 
the  external  air*,  but  allows  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  former  to  be  eafily  obferved.  The  fmall  fhort 
needle  of  the  Chinefe  has  a  fingular  advantage  over 
thofe  commonly  ufed  in  Europe,  in  refpeft  of  the  dip 
towards  the  horizon  ;  which,  in  the  latter,  requires 
that  one  extremity  of  the  needle  fhould  be  made  fo 
much*  heavier  than  the  other  as  will  fufficiently  counter- 

the  magnetic  attra&ion.  This  being  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  the  needle  can  only  be 
accurately  true  at  the  place  for  which  it  has  been  con¬ 
firmed.  But  in  fhort  and  light  needles,  fufpended 
after  the  Chinefe  manner,  the  weight  below  the  point 
of  fufpenfion  is  more  than  fu&cient  to  overcome  the 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 
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magnetic  dip  in  all  fituations  of  the  globe  $  and  confe- 
quently  fucli  needles  will  never  deviate  from  their  ho¬ 
rizontal  pofition. 

Compass  is  alfo  an  inftrument  of  considerable  ufe  in 
furveying  land,  dialing,  &c. 

Its  ftru&ure,  in  the  main,  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  mariner’s  compafs  5  confifting  like  that  of  a  box  and 
needle  :  the  principal  difference  confifts  in  this,  that 
inftead  of  the  needle’s  being  fitted  into  the  card,  and 
playing  with  it  on  a  pivot,  it  here  plays  alone  ;  the  card 
being  drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a  circle  di¬ 
vided  into  360  degrees  on  the  limb.  See  fig.  5.  This 
inftrument  is  of  obvious  ufe  to  travellers,  to  dire£l  them 
in  their  road  ;  and  to  miners,  to  fliow  them  what  way 
to  dig,  with  other  confiderable  ufes. 

1 .  To  take  the  declination  of  a  wall  by  the  Compafs . 
Apply  that  fide  of  the  compafs  whereon  the  north  is 
marked  along  the  fide  of  the  wall  ;  the  number  of  de¬ 
grees  over  which  the  north  end  of  the  needle  fixes 
will  be  the  declination  of  the  wall,  and  on  that  fide  5 
e.  gr.  if  the  north  point  of  the  needle  tends  towards  the 
north,  that  wall  may  be  ftione  on  by  the  fun  at  noon  ; 
if  it  fix  over  fifty  degrees,  counting  from  the  north  to! 
wards  the  eaft,  the  declination  is  fo  many  degrees  from 
north  towards  eaft. 

But  fince  the  needle  itfelf  declines  from  the  north 
towards  the  weft,  with  us,  130;  it  muft  be  noted,  that 
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to  retrieve  the  irregularity,  130  are  always  to  be  added 
to  the  degrees  ftiown  by  the  needle,  when  the  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  is  towards  the  eaft  \  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  declination  is  towards  the  weft,  the  declina! 
tion  of  the  needle  is  to  be  fubtradled. 

2.  To  take  an  angle  with  the  Compafs .  Suppofe  the 
angle  required  be  DAE,  fig.  4.  apply  that  fide  of  the  nv. 
compafs  whereon  the  north  is  marked  to  one  of  the  * 
lines  AD  :  when  the  needle  refts,  obferve  the  degrees 
at  which  its  north  point  (lands,  which  fuppofe  80  :  fo 
many  degrees  does  the  line  decline  from  the  meridian. 

In  the  fame  manner  take  the  declination  of  the  line 
AE,  which  fuppofe  2150*,  fubtraft  8o°  from  215°, 
the  remainder  is  135°^  which  fubtra&ed  from  180°’ 
there  will  remain  450;  the  quantity  of  the  angle  re! 
quired.  But  if  the  difference  between  the  declination 
of  the  two  lines  exceed  180°  ;  in  that  cafe,  1800  muft 
be  fub trailed  from  that  difference  5  the  remainder  then 
is  the  angle  required. 

In  meafuring  angles  by  the  compafs,  there  needs 
not  any  regard  be  had  to  the  variation  5  that  being  fup- 
pofed  the  fame  in  all  the  lines  of  the  angles. 

3.  To  take  a  plot  of  afield  by  the  Compafs.  Suppofe 
the  field  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  fig.  10.  for  the  greater  ac- 19 
curacy  let  there  be  two  fights  fitted  to  the  meridian  line  *S‘ 
of  the  compafs  ;  place  it  horizontally,  and  through 
the  fights  look  along  the  fide  AB,  or  a  line  paralleHo 
it  ;  applying  the  eye  to  the  fight  at  the  fouth  point  of 
the  compafs.  Draw  a  rough  (ketch  of  the  field  by  the 
eye,  and  on  the  correfponding  line  enter  down  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  the  needle  points,  which  fuppofe  90®  ; 
meafure  the  length  of  the  fide,  and  enter  that  too, 
which  fuppofe  10  chains. 

In  this  manner  proceed  with  all  the  reft  of  the  fides 
and  angles  of  the  field  5  the  fides,  which  fuppofe  70, 


and  the  angles,  which  fup- 


65,  70,  44,  50  fathom 

pofe  30,  100,  130,  240,  300  degrees.  To  protraft 
the  field,  fet  down  the  feveral  angles  obferved,  one 
3  A-  after 
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Ci >m pa fs,  after  another,  and  fubtract  the  leffer  from  the  next  about 
Compares,  greater  :  thus  will  you  have  the  quantity  of  the  feveral 
W~V~-/  angles,  and  the  length  of  the  lines  that  include  them. 

For  the  red,  fee  Geometry. 

Note.  All  the  angles  of  the  figure  taken  together, 
mud  make  twice  as  many  right  angles  3  abating  two  if 
no  miftake  has  been  committed. 

A%irnuth  Compass .  See  Azimuth. 

COMPASS-Dials ,  are  fmall  horizontal  dials,  fitted  in 
brafs  or  filver  boxes,  for  the  pocket,  to  (how  the  hour 
of  the  day,  by  the  direction  of  a  needle  that  indicates 
how  to  place  them  right,  by  turning  the  dial  about  till 
the  cock  or  ftyle  Hands  dire&ly  over  the  needle  3  but 
thefe  can  never  be  very  exafl,  becaufe  of  the  variation 
of  the  needle  itfelf.  See  Compass  and  Dialing. 

COMPASSES,  or  Pair  of  COMPASSES ,  a  mathe¬ 
matical  indrument  for  deferibing  circles,  meafuring 
figures,  &c. 

The  common  compaffes  confid  of  two  diarp-pointed 
branches  or  legs  of  iron,  deel,  brafs,  or  other  metal, 
joined  together  at  the  top  by  a  rivet,  whereon  they 
move  as  on  a  centre.  Thofe  compares  are  of  the 
bed  fort  in  which  the  pin  or  axle  on  which  the  joint 
turns,  and  alfo  half  the  joint  itfelf,  is  made  of  deel,  as 
the  oppofite  metals  wear  more  equably.  The  perfec¬ 
tion  of  them  may  be  known  by  the  eafy  and  uniform 
opening  and  (hutting  of  their  legs  3  one  of  which  is 
fometimes  made  to  take  in  and  out,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  two  other  points  to  deferibe  with  ink,  black- 
lead  or  other  materials. 

There  are  now  ufed  compares  of  various  kinds  and 
contrivances,  accommodated  to  the  various  ufes  they 
are  intended  for  3  as, 

COMPASSES  of  three  legs,  or  Triangular  Compares, 
are,  fetting  afide  the  excefs  of  a  leg,  of  the  fame  ftruc- 
ture  with  the  common  ones ;  their  ufe  being  to  take 
three  points  at  once,  and  fo  to  form  triangles  3  to. 
lay  down  three  pofitions  of  a  map,  to  be  copied  at 
once,  &c. 

Beam- COMP  ASSES  confid  of  a  long  branch,  or  beam, 
made  of  brafs  or  wood,  carrying  two  brafs  curfors, 
the  one  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other  Hiding  along  the 
beam,  with  a  fere w  to  fatten  it  occafionally.  To  the 
curfors  may  be  fcrewTed  points  of  any  kind,  whether 
deel  for  pencils,  or  the  like.  It  is  ufed  to  draw  large 
circles,  to  take  great  extents,  &c.  To  the  fixed  eurfor- 
is  fometimes  applied  an  adjuding  or  micrometer  fcrew, 
by  which  an  extent  is  .  obtained  to  extreme  nicety. 

Mr  Jones  of  Holborn  has  made  beam- com  pafles  to  ad- 
juft  to  the  -^oodth  of  an  inch. 

Calibre-COMPASSES,  See  Caliber. 

Clockmaker' s  COMPASSES  are  joined  like  the  com¬ 
mon  compalfes,  with  a  quadrant,  or  bow,  like  the  fpring 
com  pafles  3  only  of  different  ufe,.  ferving  here  to  keep 
the  inftrument  firm  at  any  opening.  They  are  made 
very  drong,  with  the  points  of  their  legs  of  well  tem¬ 
pered  deel,  as  being  ufed  to  draw  lines  on  pafteboard 
or  copper. 

Cylindrical  and  Spherical  COMPASSES ,  confid. of  four 
branches,  joined  in  a  centre,  two  of  which  are  circular, 
and  two  flat,  a  little  bent  on  the  ends  :  their  ufe  is  to 
take  the  diameter,  thicknefs,  or  caliber  of  round  or 
cylindrie  bodies  3  fuch  as  cannons,  pipes,  &c. 

Hate  CL.  Elliptic  COMPASSES .  Their  ufe  is  to  draw  ellipfes, 
fig-  9-  or.  ovals  of  any  kind  :  they 
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three  curfors  : 


to  one  of 


Compaffes. 


confid  of  a  beam  AB 


which  may  be  fere  wed  points  of  any  kind  :  to  the 
bottom  of  the  other  two  are  rivetted  two  Hiding  dove¬ 
tails,  adjuded  in  grooves  made  in  the  crofs  branches  of 
the  beam.  The  dove-tails  having  a  motion  every  way 
by  turning  about  the  long  branch,  go  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  crofs  3  fo  that  when  the  beam  has 
gone  half-way  about,  one  of  thefe  will  have  moved  the 
whole  length  of  one  of  the  branches  ;  and  when  the 
beam  has  got  quite  round,  the  fame  dove-tail  has  got 
back  the  whole  length  of  the  branch.  Underdand  the 
fame  of  the  other  dove-tail. 

Note.  The  diftance  between  the  two  Hiding  dove¬ 
tails  is  the  diftance  between  the  two  foci  of  the  ellipfis  3 
fo  that  by  changing  that  diftance,  the  ellipfis  will  be 
rounder  or  dender.  Under  the  ends  of  the  branches 
of  the  crofs  are  placed  four  deel  points  to  keep  it  faft. 

The  ufe  of  this  compafs  is  eafy  5  by  turning  round 
the  long  branch,  the  ink,  pencil,  or  other  point,  will 
draw  the  ellipfis  required.  Its  figure  (hows  both  its 
ufe  and  conftru£Uon. 

German  COMPASSES  have  their  legs  a  little  bent  out¬ 
wards,  towards  the  top  3  fo  that  when  (hut,  the  points 
only  meet. 

Hair  COMPASSES  are  fo  contrived  within  fide,  by  a 
fmall  adjuding  fcrew  to  one  of  the  legs,  as  to  take  an 
extent  to  a  hair’s  breadth. 

Lapidary's  COMPASSES  are  a  piece  of  wood,  in  form 
of  the  (baft  of  a  plane,  cleft  at  top,  as  far  as  half  it* 
length  3  with  this  they  meafure  the  angles,  &c.  of 
jewels  and  precious  Hones,  as  they  cut  them.  lhere 
is  in  the  cleft  a  little  brafs  rule,  faftened  there  at  one 
end  by  a  pin  3  but  fo  that  it  may  be  moved  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  brafs  level :  with  this  kind  of  fquare  they  take 
the  angles  of  the  Hones,  laying  them  on  the  ftiaft  as 
they  cut  them. 

Proportional  COMPASSES  are  thofe  whofe  joint  lies 
between  the  points  terminating  e^ch  leg  :  they  are 
either  Ample  or  compound.  In  the  former  fort  the 
centre  is  fixed,  fo  that  one  pair  of  thefe  ferves  only  for 
one  proportion. 

Compound  proportional  COMPASSES  confid  of  two  parts  plate  CLL 
or  fides  of  brafs,  which  lie  upon  each  other  fo  nicely  fig.  6. 
as  to  appear  but  one  when  they  are  diut.  Thefe  fides- 
eafily  open,  and  move  about  a  centre,  which  is  itfelf 
moveable  in  a  hollow  canal  cut  through  the  greateft 
part  of  their  length.  To  this  centre  on  each  fide  is 
affixed  a  Hiding  piece  A  of  a  fmall  length,  with  a  fine 
line  drawn  on  it  ferving  as  an  index,  to  be  fet  againft 
other  lines  or  divifions  placed  upon  the  compaffes  on- 
both  fides.  Thefe  lines  are,  1.  A  line  of  lines.  2.  A 
line  of  fuperfices,  areas,  or  planes.  3.  A  line  of  folids. 

4.  A  line  of  circles,  or  rather  of  polygons  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  in  circles.  Thefe  lines  are  all  unequally  di¬ 
vided  3  the  three  fird  from  i  to  20,  the  lad  from  6  to- 
20.  Their  ufes  are  as  follow 

By  the  line  of  lines  you  divide  a  given  line  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts ;  for  by  placing  the  index  A 
againft  1,  and  fere  wing  it  faft,  if  you  open  the  eom- 
pafles,  then  the  diftance  between  the  points  at  each  end 
will  be  equal.  If  you  place  the  index  againft  2,  and 
open  the  compaffes,  the  diftance  between  the  points  of 
the  longer  legs  BB,  will  be  twice  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  diorter  ones  CC  3  and  thus  a  line  is  bife6ied, 
or  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  If  the  index  be  placed, 

againd 
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’ompafifes.  againft  3,  and  the  compares  opened  ;  the  diftance  be- 
— v—  tween  the  points  will  be  as  3  to  1,  and  fo  a  line  is  di¬ 
vided  into  3  equal  parts  ;  and  fo  you  proceed  for  any 
other  number  of  parts  under  10. 

The  numbers  of  the  line  of  planes  anfwer  to  the 
fquares  of  thofe  in  the  line  of  lines  ;  for  becaufe  fuper- 
fices  or  planes  are  to  each  other  as  the  fquares  of  their 
like  fides  ;  therefore,  if  the  index  be  placed  againft 
2  in  the*  line  of  planes,  the  diflance  between  the 
fmall  point  will  be  the  fide  of  a  plane  whofe  area  is 
one ;  but  the  diftance  of  the  larger  points  will  be  the 
like  fide  of  a  plane  whofe  area  is  two*,  or  twice  as 
large.  If  the  index  be  placed  at  3,  and  the  compalfes 
opened,  the  diftances  between  the  points  at  each  end 
will  be  the  like  fide  of  planes  whofe  areas  are  as  1  to  3  ^ 
and  fo  of  others. 

The  numbers  of  the  line  of  folids  anfwer  to  the 
cubes  of  thofe  of  the  line  of  lines ;  becaufe  all  folids 
are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  fides  or  diame¬ 
ters  ;  therefore,  if  the  index  be  placed  to  number  2,  3,  4, 
&q.  in  the  line  of  folids,  the  diftance  between  the  leffer 
and  larger  points  will  be  the  like  tides  of  folids, 
which  are  to  each  other  as  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  1  to  4,  &c. 
For  example  ;  If  the  index  be  placed  at  10,  and  the 
compalfes  be  opened  fo  that  the  fmall  points  may  take 
the  diameter  of  a  bullet  whofe  weight  is  one  ounce, 
the  diftance  between  the  large  points  will  be  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  bullet  or  globe  of  10  ounces,  or  which  is  10 
times  as  large. 

Laftly,  Th,e  numbers  in  the  line  of  circles  are  the 
(ides  of  polygons  to  be  infcribed  in  a  given  circle,  or 
by  which  a  circle  may  be  divided  into  the  equal  parts, 
from  6  to  20.  Thus,  if  the  index  be  placed  at  -8, 
the  points  of  the  compalfes  at  either  end,  when  opened 
to  the  radius  of  a  given  circle,,  will  contain  the  fide 
of  a  hexagon,  or  divide  the  circle  into  fix  equal 
parts.  If  the  index  be  placed  againft  7,  and  the  com- 
paffes  opened  fo  that  the  larger  points  may  take  in  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  then  the  {horter  points  will  divide 
the  circle  into  feven  equal  parts  for  infcribing  a  hep¬ 
tagon.  Again,  placing  the  index  to  8,  and  opening 
the  compalfes,  the  larger  points  will  contain  the  radius, 
and  the  leffer  points  divide  the  circle  into  eight  equal 
parts  for  infcribing  an  o£lagon  or  fquare.  And  thus 
you  may  proceed  for  others. 

Proportional  COMPASSES  with  the  fed  or  lines .  The 
ftru<fture  of  thefe  is  fo  like  that  of  the  common  propor¬ 
tional  compalfes,  only  a  little  nicer,  that  it  needs  no 
particular  defcription.  The  lines  on  the  firft  face  are 
the  line  of  lines,  marked  lines  ;  it  is  divided  into  100 
equal  parts,  every  tenth  numbered  ;  and  the  line  of 
chords,  which  goes  to  6o°,  is  marked  chords .  On  the 
other  face  are  a  line  of  fines  to  90°,  and  a  line  of 
tangents  to  450.  On  one  fide  are  the  tangents  from 
450  to  710  34'  \  on  the  -other,  fecants  from  o°  to 
70°  30'. 

For  the  ufe  of  thefe  compalfes :  1.  To  divide  a  line 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts  lefs  than  100  :  divide 
100  by  the  number  of  parts  required  y  flip  the  curfor  till 
the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  be  againft  the  quotient 
on  the  line  of  lines  :  then,  the  whole  line  being  taken 
between  the  points  of  the  compalfes  moft  remote  from 
the  centre.,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  Ihow  the  di- 
vilion  required.  2.  A  right  line  given,  fuppofed  to  be 
divided  into  100  parts,  to  take  any  number  of  thofe 


parts  ;  flip  the  line  on  the  Hiding  dove-tail  to  the  num-  Compass, 
ber  of  parts  required  :  the  whole  line  being  taken  be-  v—— v—  ■* 
tween  the  points  fartheft  from  the  centre,  the  aperture 
of  the  other  two  will  include  the  number  of  divilions 
required.  3.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find  the 
chord  of  any  other  under  6o°  ;  flip  the  line  on  the  Hid¬ 
ing  dove-tail  to  the  degrees  required  on  the  line  of 
chords  :  the  radius  being  taken  between  the  points  far¬ 
theft  from  the  centre,  of  the  curfor  ;  the  aperture  of 
the  other  line  will  be  the  chord  required,  provided  the 
number  of  degrees  be  greater  than  29  :  if  it  be  lefs, 
the  aperture  taken  from  the  radius  will  leave  the  chord 
required.  4.  If  the  chord  of  an  arch  under  6o°  be 
given,  and  the  radius  required  ;  flip  the  line  on  the 
dove-tail  to  the  degrees  given  on  the  line  of  chords  : 
the  given  chord  being  taken  between  the  two  points 
next  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  be  the 
radius  required.  5.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find 
the  fine  of  any  number  of  degrees;  Hip  the  line  on 
the  dove -tail  to  the  degree  on  the  line  of  fines  whofe 
fine  is  required  :  the  radius  taken  between  the  points 
furthc-ft  from  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will 
give  the  fine  of  the  angle  required.  But  if  the  fine 
fought  be  lefs  than  30°,  the  difference  of  the  apertures 
of  the  oppofite  points  will  be  the  fine  required.  6.  The 
radius  being  given,  to  find  the  tangent  of  any  number 
of  degrees  under  71  ;  if  the  tangent  required  be  under 
2 6°  30',  then  flip  the  line  on  the  dove-tail  to  the  de¬ 
gree  propofed  on  the  tangent  line  ;  the  radius  taken 
between  the  points  fartheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent  of  the  degrees 
required  ;  if  the  tangent  required  be  above  26°  30', 
but  under  45°,  the  line  on  the  curfor  mull  be  flipped 
to  the  degrees  given  on  the  tangent  line  ;  then  the  ra¬ 
dius  being  taken  between  the  points  furtheft  from  the 
curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent. 

If  the  tangent  required  be  greater  than  450,  but  lefs 
than  56°  20',  flip  the  notch  on  the  tangent  fide  of  the 
turned  cheek  to  the  degree  o  in  the  tangent  line  on 
the  fide  of  the  compafs  ;  the  radius  taken  between  the 
points  furtheft  from  the  curfor;  the  difference  between 
the  aperture  of  the  other  and  thefe,  added  together, 
will  be  the  tangent  required.  Thus,  for  the  tangents 
of  tire  degrees  under  7*1.  After  the  like  manner 
may  the  fecant  of  any  number  of  degrees  under  71  be 
found. 

Mr  Heath,  a  mathematical  inftrument-maker  in 
London,  conftru<5led  a  pair  of  proportional  compalfes, 
in  174 6,  with  a  curious  and  ufeful  contrivance  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  fhorter  legs  from  changing  their  pofition, 
when  thefe  compalfes  were  ufed.  It  confifted  of  a 
fmall  beam  foldered  to  a  ferew,  and  running  parallel  to 
the  leg  of  the  compalfes  nearly  of  the  length  of  the 
groove  ;  in  this  beam  a  flit  vras  made,  which  admitted 
of  a  Hiding-nut,  the  other  end  of  which  fell  into  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ferew,  belonging  to  the  great  nut 
of  the  compalfes.  The  ferew-pin  of  the  beam  paffed 
through  an  adjufter,  by  means  of  which  the  mark  on 
the  Aider  might  be  brought  exaflly  to  any  divifion.  But 
the  proportional  compalfes  have  been  much  out  of  ufe 
fince  the  invention  of  the  fe£lor. 

Spring  COMPASSES,  or  dividers  ;  thofe  with  an 
arched  head,  which  by  its  fp ring  opens  the  legs  ;  the 
opening  being  directed  by  a  circular  ferew  faftened  to 
one  of  the  legs  and  let  through  the  other,  worked 
3  A  2  with 
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Compares  with  a  nut.  Thefe  compares  are  made  of  hardened 
II  fleel. 

Competi-  TrifeBing  COMPASSES  confift  of  two  central  rules, 

.  **  and  an  arch  of  circles  of  120  degrees,  immoveable, 

with  its  radius,  which  is  fattened  with  one  of  the 
central  rules  like  the  two  legs  of  a  fe£lor,  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  rule  may  be  carried  through  all  the  points  of  the 
circumference  or  the  arch.  The  radius  and  rule  fhould 
be  as  thin  as  poftible  :  and  the  rule  fattened  to  the  ra¬ 
dius  fhould  be  hammered  cold,  to  attain  the  greater 
elatticity  *,  and  the  breadth  of  the  central  rule  fhould 
be  triple  that  of  the  radius  ;  there  mutt  alfo  be  a  groove 
in  this  rule,  with  a  dove-tail  fattened  on  it  for  its  mo¬ 
tion,  and  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  rule.  The  ufe 
of  this  inftrument  is  to  facilitate  the  trife<Rion  of  angles 
geometrically,  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
M.  Targen  for  that  purpofc. 

Turn-up-COMP  ASSES.  The  body  of  this  inftrument 
is  like  the  common  com  pa  (IV.  3  •  but  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  legs,  with  out- fide,  are  added  two  other  points 
bdides  the  ufual  ones ;  the  one  whereof  carries  a 
drawing  pen  point,  and  the  other  a  port-crayon,  both 
adjufted  fo  as  to  turn  round,  and  be  in  the  way  of  ufe, 
or  out  of  ir,  as  occafion  requires.  Thefe  compafies 
have  been  contrived  to  fave  the  trouble  of  changing 
tiie  points. 

COMPASSION,  or  Commiseration,  in  Ethics ,  a 
mixed  pattion  compounded  of  love  and  forrow,  and 
excited  by  the  fight  or  recital  of  diftrefs.  Hobbes 
makes  this  a  merely  felfifti  pattion,  and  defines  it  as  be¬ 
ing  fear  for  ourfelves  \  Hutchefon  refolves  it  into  in- 
itindl  *,  but  Dr  Butler,  much  more  properly,  confiders 
compattion  as  an  original,  diftinft,  particular  affe&ion 
in  human  nature. 

COMPATIBLE,  fomething  that  may  fuit  or  con- 
fift  with  another.  See  Incompatible. 

COMPEIGNE,  a  handfome  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Oife,  with  a  palace  or  cattle, 
where  the  king  often  refitted.  The  maid  of  Orleans 
was  taken  prifoner  here  in  1430.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Oife,  near  a  large  foreft.  E.  Long.  2.  55.  N. 
Lat.  49.  25.  It  Hands  about  45  miles  north-eaft  of 
Paris. 

COMPENDIUM,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes 
much  the  fame  as  epitome  or  abridgement.  See  A- 
J3RIDGEMXNT. 

COMPENSATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  a&ion 
whereby  any  thing  is  admitted  as  an  equivalent  to 
another. 

Compensation,  in  Law .  When  the  fame  perfon  is 
debtor  and  creditor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations, 
if  they  are  for  equal  fums,  are  extinguilhed  by  com*> 
penfation  }  if  for  unequal,  the  letter  obligation  is  ex- 
tinguiftied,  and  the  greater  diminiftied,  as  far  as  the 
concourfe  of  debt  and  credit  goes. 

COMPETENCE,  or  Competency,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  fuch  a  quantity  of  any  thing  as  is  fufficient. 

Competency,  in  Law,  the  right  or  authority  of  a 
judge,  whereby  he  takes  cognizance  of  any  thing. 

COMPETENTES,  an  order  of  catechumens,  in 
the  primitive  Chriftian  church,  being  the  immediate 
candidates  for  baptifm.  See  CATECHUMEN. 

COMPETITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  fame 
with  rivallhip,  or  when  two  or  more  perfons  contend  for 
the  fame  thing. 

% 


Competition,  in  Scots  Law .  In  efcheats,  fee  Law,  c  . 
Part  III.  N°  clxvi.  17,  &c.  In  confirmations  by  the 
fuperior,  in  refignatioiis,  and  in  perfonal  rights  of  j} 
lands,  ibid,  clxviii.  3 — 9.  In  inhibitions,  in  adjudica-  Complex, 
tion,  amongft  attignees,  arrefttrs,  and  poinders,  ibid.  Y"— ^ 

clxxi.  6.  clxxii.  3.  clxxvii.  2.  clxxviii.  8,  9,  10.  A- 
mongft  creditors  of  a  defunct,  clxxxi.  19. 

COMPETALIA,  or  Compitalita,  feafts  held 
among  the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  lares.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Latin,  compitum ,  a  crofs-way  \  becaufe 
the  feaft  was  held  in  the  meeting  of  feveral  roads. 

The  cotnpitalia  are  more  ancient  than  the  building 
of  Rome.  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus,  and  Pliny,  in¬ 
deed  fay,  they  were  inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius  $  but 
this  only  fignifies  that  they  were  then  introduced  into 
Rome.  The  feaft  being  moveable,  the  day  whereon 
it  was  to  be  obferved  was  proclaimed  every  year.  It 
was  ordinarily  held  on  the  4th  of  the  nones  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  i.  e.  on  the  2d  of  that  month.  Macrobius 
obferves,  that  they  were  held  not  only  in  honour 
of  the  lores ,  but  alfo  of  mania ,  madnefs.  The  priefts 
who  officiated  at  them  were  ftaves  and  liberti,  and 
the  facrifice  a  fow.  They  were  re-eftablifhed,  after 
a  long  negleft,  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  on  occafion 
of  an  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  that  they  Jhould  facrifice 
heads  for  heads  ;  i,  e.  that  for  the  health  and  prospe¬ 
rity  of  each  family,  children  were  to  be  facrificed  : 
but  Brutus,  after  expelling  the  kings,  in  lieu  of  thofe 
barbarous  vi£Hms  fubftituted  the  heads  of  garlic  and 
poppy  j  thus  fatisfying  the  oracle  which  had  enjoined 
capita ,  heads.  During  the  celebration  of  this  feaft, 
each  family  placed  at  the  door  of  their  houfe  the 
ftatue  of  the  goddefs  Mania :  they  alfo  hung  up  at 
their  doors  figures  of  wool,  reprefenting  men  and  wo¬ 
men  *,  accompanying  them  with  fupplications  that  the 
lares  and  mania  would  be  contented  with  thofe  figures, 
and  fpare  the  people  of  the  houfe. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  Geometry ,  is  what  remains 
of  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  or  90°,  after  any  certain 
arch  has  been  taken  away  from  it.  Thus,  if  the  arch 
taken  away  be  40°,  its  complement  is  305  becaufe 
504-40=90*  The  fine  of  the  complement  of  an  arch 
is  called  the  eofne ,  and  that  of  the  tangent  the  co¬ 
tangent,  Sec. 

COMPLETES  FLOS,  in  Botany .  A  flower  is  faid 
to  be  complete,  which  is  provided  with  both  the  co¬ 
vers,  viz,  the  calyx  or  flower-cup,  and  the  petals.  The 
term  was  invented  by  Vaillant,  and  is  fynonymous  with 
calyculatus  flos  in  Linnaeus.  Berkenhout  erroneoufly 
confounds  it  with  the  auBus  and  calyculatus  calyx  of  the 
fame  author. 

COMPLEX,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  a  term  fyno¬ 
nymous  with  compound  \  though  in  ftri&nefs  of  fpeech 
there  is  fome  difference. 

Complex  is  properly  applied  where  a  thing  contains 
many  others,  or  confifts  of  different  parts  not  really  di- 
ttinFr  from  each  other,  but  trnly  imaginably,  or  in 
our  conceptions.  In  this  fenfe  the  foul  may  be  faid  to 
be  complex,  in  refptft  of  the  undemanding  and  will, 
which  are  two  things  that  our  reafon  alone  diftinguifhes 
in  it. 

COMPLEX  Term ,  or  Idea ,  is  a  term  compounded  of 
feveral  Ample  or  incomplex  ones.  Thus,  in  the  propofi- 
tion,  a  jujl  God  cannot  leave  crimes  unpunifhed ;  the 
fubjefl  of  this  propofition,  viz.  a  jiifl  God9  is  a  com¬ 
plex 
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Complex,  P*ex  term>  or  “ands  for  a  complex  idea  compofed  of 
Complex-  two  fimple  or  incomplex  ones,  viz.  God  and  juj}. 

ion.  COMPLEXION,  among  phyficians,  the  tempera- 

1 - V - J  ment,  habitude,  and  natural  difpofition,  of  the  body  j 

but  more  often  the  colour  of  the  face  and  {kin. 

Few  queftions  in  philofophy  have  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  naturalifts  more  than  the  diverfities  among 
the  human  fpecies,  among  which  that  of  colour  is  the 
mod  remarkable.  The  great  differences  in  this  refpeft 
have  given  occafion  to  ‘feveral  authors  to  affert,  thai 
the  whole  human  race  have  not  fprung  from  one  origi¬ 
nal  )  but  that  as  many  different  fpecies  of  men  were  at 
firft  created  as  there  are  now  different  colours  to  be 
found  among  them.  Under  the  article  America,  N°  8 1 
— 100,  we  have  (hown  that  all  the  arguments  which 
can  be  brought  for  fpecific  differences  among  man¬ 
kind,  whether  drawn  from  a  difference  of  colour,  fea¬ 
ture,  or  difpofition,  muff  neceffarily  be  inconclufive. 
It  remains,  however,  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  variations  of  colour  that 
are  to  be  found  among  different  nations.  On  this  fub- 
je£t  Dr  Hunter  has  publiffied  a  thefis,  in  which  he 
conhders  the  matter  more  accurately  than  has  com¬ 
monly  been  done,  and  determines  abfolutely  againft 
any  fpecific  difference  among  mankind.  He  introduces 
his  fubjeft  by  obferving,  that  when  the  queffion  has 
been  agitated,  whether  all  the  human  race  conffituted 
only  one  fpecies  or  not,  much  confufion  has  arifen  from 
the  fenfe  in  which  the  term  fpecies  has  been  adopted. 
He  therefore  thinks  it  neceffary  to  fet  out  with  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  term.  He  includes  under  the  fame  fpe¬ 
cies  all  thofe  animals  which  produce  iffue  capable  of 
propagating  others  refembling  the  original  flock  from 
whence  they  fprung.  This  definition  he  iiluffrates  by 
having  recourfe  to  the  human  fpecies  as  an  example. 
And  in  this  fenfe  of  the  term  he  concludes,  that  all  of 
them  are  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  fame 
fpecies.  And  as,  in  the  cafe  of  plants,  one  fpecies 
comprehends  feveral  varieties  depending  upon  climate, 
foil,  culture,  and  fimilar  accidents  ;  fo  he  confiders  the 
diverfities  of  the  human  race  to  be  merely  varieties  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  produced  by  natural  caufes.  Of  the 
different  colours  obfervable  among  mankind,  he  gives 
the  following  view  : 

Black.  Africans  under  the  line. 

Inhabitants  of  New  Guinea. 

Inhabitants  of  New  Holland. 

SWARTHY.  The  Moors  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa. 

The  Hottentots  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  it. 

Copper  coloured.  The  Eaft  Indians. 

Bed  coloured.  The  Americans. 

Brown  coloured.  Tartars. 

Perfians. 

Arabs. 

Africans  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Chinefe. 

BROWNISH.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe  ;  as  Sicilians,  and  Spa¬ 
niards  5  as  well  as  the  Abyffinians  in 
Africa. 


Brownish.-  Turks,  and  likewife  the  Samoiedes  and 
Laplanders. 

White.  Moft  of  the  European  nations  \  as 
Swedes, 

Danes, 

Englifli, 

Germans, 

Poles,  See. 

Kabardinfkl, 

Georgians, 

Inhabitants  of  the  iflands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

In  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  thefe  dif¬ 
ferences,  our  author  obferves,  that  there  can  be  no 
difpute  of  the  feat  of  colour  being  placed  in  the  {kin  $ 
that  it  is  not  even  extended  over  the  whole  of  this, 
but  confined  to  that  part  named  the  cuticle,  eonfifling 
of  the  epidermis  and  reticulum  \  and  that  it  chiefly 
occupies  the  latter  of  thefe.  The  cuticle  is  much 
thicker  and  harder  in  black  people  than  in  white  ones  ; 
the  reticulum  in  the  latter  being  a  thin  mucus,  in  the 
former  a  thick  membrane.  He  concludes  that  this 
feat  of  colour  in  whites  is  tranfparent,  and  either  to¬ 
tally  deprived  of  veffels,  or  only  furniffied  with  very 
few  \  as  the  yellow  colour  appearing  in  jaundice  va- 
nifhes  on  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  being  removed  j 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  ffains  in  the  cuticle  from 
gunpowder,  or  fimilar  caufes.  He  next  points  out 
three  caufes  deffroying  the  pellucidity  of  the  cuticle, 
giving  it  a  brown  colour,  and  rendering  it  thicker. 
.Lhefe  are,  accefs  of  air,  naftinefs,  and  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  T  he  influence  of  each  of  thefe  he  proves  by 
many  examples  ;  and  from  them  he  is  inclined  to  con¬ 
fide  r  the  laft  as  by  much  the  moft  powerful.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  be  admitted  that  thefe  caufes  have  this  effedf, 
he  thinks  that  all  the  diverfity  of  colour  which  is  to 
be  obferved  among  mankind,  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  He  remarks,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone  incline  more  or  Iefs  to  a  black  colour.  When 
we  obferve  the  differences  which  occur  among  them, 
we  rauft  at  the  fame  time  remember,  that  a  black  co¬ 
lour  is  not  referred  to  heat  alone,  but  to  the  other 
caufes  alfo  :  and  when  we  attend  to  the  diverfity  of 
temperature  that  occurs  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  the 
exiftence  of  a  white  nation  there  would  by  no  means 
deftroy  the  argument.  He  is  farther  of  opinion,  that 
the  exiftence  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of  confiderabla 
varieties  from  white,  in  the  northern  and  coldeft  parts 
of  Europe,  may  very  eafily  be  explained.  This  lie  ac¬ 
counts  for  from  the  manner  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
which  they  are  either  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
air,  or  to  conftant  nafti nefs  from  fmoky  houfes. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  account,  from  natural 
caufes,  for  the  varieties  which  occur  among  mankind 
with  refpeft  to  colour,  our  author  obferves,  that,  to  all 
this  reafoning,  an  objeftion  will  naturally  be  made, 
from  confidering  that  infants  bring  thefe  marks  into 
the  world  along  with  them,  before  they  can  be  expo- 
fed  to  any  fuch  caufes.  Dr  Hunter  imagines,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  may  readily  be  explained  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  many  peculiarities  acquired  by  parents 
are  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity  j  and  of  this,  he 
thinks,  no  one  can  entertain  the  leaft  doubt  who  at¬ 
tends 
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Complex-  tends  t6  hereditary  difedfes.  .  Thus,  gout,  fcrophula, 
ion.  mania,  and  many  other  affedions,  although  at  firft  in-. 
-  -  duced  by  particular  accidents,  will  continue  to  affed 
families  for  many  generations.  In  the  fame  manner 
a  parent  expofed  to  caufes  dedroying  the  natural 
whitenefs  of  his  complexion,  will  beget  fwarthy  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  the  fame  caufes  continuing  to  operate  upon 
the  fon,  the  blacknefs  will  be  increafed.  Thus  all  the 
different  {hades  may  have  been  at  fird  induced,  and  af¬ 
terwards  continued. 

The  objection  here  obviated,  however,  might  have 
been  fhortly  anfwered  by  denying  the  fad  j  for  it  is 
now  generally  known,  that  the  children  of  the  black¬ 
ed  negroes  are  abfolutely  born  white ,  as  will  be  after¬ 
wards  noticed. 

This  fubjed  of  complexion  has  been  very  well  illuf- 
trated  by  Mr  Clarkfon,  in  a  differtation  introduced  in 
his  Eflay  on  the  commerce  and  flavery  of  the  human 
fpecies.  The  firft  point  that  occurs  to  be  afcertaincd, 
is  “  What  part  of  the  {kin  is  the  feat  of  colour  ?”  The 
old  anatomifts  ufually  divide  the  {kin  into  two  parts  or 
laminae  ;  the  exterior  and  thinned,  called  by  the  Greeks 
epidermis ,  by  the  Romans  cuticula ,  and  hence  by  us 
cuticle ;  and  the  interior,  called  by  the  former  dermai 
and  .by  the  latter  cutis,  or  true  Jkin.  Hence  they  mud 
neceffarily  have  fuppofed,  that,  as  the  true  fkin  was 
in  every  refped  the  fame  in  all  human  fubjeds,  how¬ 
ever  various  their  external  hue,  fo  the  feat  of  colour 
mud  have  exided  in  the  cuticle  or  upper  furface. 

Malpighi,  an  eminent  Italian  phyfician  of  the  lad 
century,  was  the  fird  perfon  who  difcovered  that  the 
ikin  was  divided  into  three  laminae  or  parts ;  the  cu¬ 
ticle,  the  true  fkin,  and  a  certain  coagulated  fubdance 
fituated  between  both,  which  he  diftinguilhed  by  the 
title  of  rete  mucofum;  which  coagulated  fubdance  ad¬ 
hered  fo  firmly  to  the  cuticle,  as,  in  all  former  anato¬ 
mical  preparations,  to  have  come  off  with  it  ;  and, 
from  this  circumdance,  to  have  led  the  ancient  ana- 
tomids  to  believe,  that  there  were  but  two  laminae,  or 
divifible  portions  in  the  human  {kin.  See  Anatomy 
Index . 

This  difcovery  was  fufficient  to  afcertain  the  point 
in  quedion  ;  for  it  appeared  afterwards  that  the  cu¬ 
ticle,  when  divided  according  to  this  difcovery  from 
the  other  lamina,  was  femitranfparent  ;  that  the  cu¬ 
ticle  of  the  blacked  negro  was  of  the  fame,  tranfpa- 
rency  and  colour  as  that  of  the  pured  white  ;  and 
hence  the  true  Ikins  of  both  being  invariably  the  fame, 
that  the  rete  mucofum  was  the  feat  of  colour. 

This  has  been  farther  confirmed  by  all  fubfequent 
anatomical  experiments  ;  by  which  it.  appears,  that 
whatever  is  the  colour  of  this  Intermediate  coagulated 
fubdance,  nearly  the  fame  is  the  apparent  colour  of 
the  upper  furface  of  the  fkin.  Neither  can  it  be 
otherwife  ;  for  the  cuticle,  from  its  tranfparency,  mud 
neceffarily  tranfmit  the  colour  of  the  fubdance  be¬ 
neath  it,  in  the  fame  manner,  though  not  in  the  fame 
degree,  as  the  cornea  tranfmits  the  colour  of  the  iris 
of^the  eye.  This  tranfparency  is  a  matter  of  ocular 
demondration  in  white  people.  It  is  confpicuous.  in 
every  bludi  ;  for  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  cuticle 
becomes  red  as  often  as  this  happens :  nor  is  it  lefs  dif- 
eoverable  in  the  veins,  which  are  fo  eafy  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  ;  for  no  one  can  fuppofe  that  the  blue .  dreaks, 
which  he  condantly  fees  in  the  faired  complexions,  are 
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painted,  as  it  were,  on  the  furface  of  the  upper  {kin.  Complex. 
From  tliefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  obfervations,  no  ion. 
maxim  is  more  true  in  phyfiology,  than  that  on  the 
rete  mucofum  depends  the  colour  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  rete  mucofum  being 
of  a  different  colour  in  different  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  and  appearing  through  the  cuticle  or  upper 
furface  of  the  Ikin,  gives  them  that  various  appearance 
which  drikes  us  fo  forcibly  in  contemplating  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

As  this  can  be  incontrovertibly  afcertained,  it  is 
evident,  that  whatever  caufes  co-operate  in  producing 
this  different  appearance,  they  produce  it  by  ading 
upon  the  rete  mucofum  •,  which,  from  the  almod  in¬ 
credible  manner  in  which  the  cuticle  is  perforated,  is 
as  acceffible  as  the  cuticle  itfelf.  Tliefe  caufes  are  pro¬ 
bably  thofe  various  qualities  of  things,  which,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  influence  of  the  fun,  contribute  to  form 
what  we  call  climate .  For  when  any  perfon  confiders, 
that  the  mucous  fubdance  before  mentioned  is  found  to 
vary  in  its  colour,  as  the  climates  vary  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  the  poles,  his  mind  mud  be  indantly  druck  with 
the  hypothefis,  and  he  mud  adopt  it  without  any  he- 
fitation,  as  the  genuine  caufe  of  the  phenomenon. 

This  fad,  of  the  variation  of  the  mucous  fubdance, 
according  to  the  fituation  of  the  place,  has  been  clear¬ 
ly  afcertained  in  the  numerous  anatomical  experiments 
that  have  been  made;  in  which  fubjeds  of  all  nations 
have  come  under  confideration.  The  natives  of  many 
of  the  kingdoms  and  ides  of  Afia  are  found  to  have 
their  rete  mucofum  black  ;  thofe  of  Africa,  fituated 
near  the  line,  of  the  fame  colour ;  thofe  of  the  mari¬ 
time  parts  of  the  fame  continent,  of  a  dufky  brown, 
nearly  approaching  to  it ;  and  the  colour  becomes 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  as  the  didance  from 
the  equator  is  either  greater  or  lefs.  The  Europeans 
are  the  faired  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Thofe  fitua¬ 
ted  in  the  mod  fouthern  regions  of  Europe,  have  in 
their  rete  mucofum  a  tinge  of  the  dark  hue  of  their 
African  neighbours  :  hence  the  epidemic  complexion 
prevalent  among  them,  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the 
pickled  Spanilh  olive  ;  while  in  this  country,  and  thofe 
fituated  nearer  the  north  pole,  it  appears  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  abfolutely,  white. 

Thefe  are  fads  which  anatomy  has  edablifhed  ;  and 
we  acknowledge  them  to  be  fuch,  that  we  cannot  di¬ 
ved  ourfelves  of  the  idea,  that  climate  has  a  confider- 
able  {hare  in  producing  a  difference  of  colour. 

The  only  objedion  of  any  confequence  that  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  hypothefis  of  climate,  is  this,  that 
people  under  the  fame  parallels  are  not  exadly  of  the 
fame  colour.  But  this  is  no  objedion  in  fad  ;  for  it 
does  not  follow  that  thofe  countries  which  are  at  an 
equal  didance  from  the  equator,  {hould  have  their 
climates  the  fame.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  contrary 
to  experience  than  this.  Climate  depends  upon  a  va¬ 
riety  of  accidents.  High  mountains  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  place  make  it  cooler,  by  chilling  the  air  that 
is  carried  over  them  by  the  winds.  Large  fpreading 
fucculent  plants,  if  among  the  produdions  of  the  foil, 
have  the  fame  effed  ;  they  afford  agreeable  cooling 
{hades,  and  a  moid  atmofphere  from  their  continual 
exhalations,  by  which  the  ardour  of  the  fun  is  confi- 
derably  abated.  While  the  foil,  -on  the  other  hand, 
if  of  a  fandy  nature,  retains  the  heat  in  an  uncommon 

degree. 
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Complex-  degree,  and  makes  the  fumraers  confiderably  hotter 
ion.  than  thofe  which  are  found  to  exift  in  the  fame  lati- 

— ~Y““'  tude  where  the  foil  is  different.  To  this  proximity  of 
what  may  be  termed  burning  funds ,  and  to  the  fulphu- 
reous  and  metallic  particles  which  are  continually  ex¬ 
haling  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  afcribed  the 
different  degrees  of  blacknefs  by  which  fome  African 
nations  are  di  ft  ingui  filed  from  each  other,  though 
under  the  fame  parallels.  To  tliefe  obfervations  vve 
may  add,  that  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  pa¬ 
rallel  are  not  exa&ly  of  the  fame  hue,  yet  they  differ 
only  by  (hades  of  the  fame  colour  ;  or,  to  fpeak  with 
more  precifion,  that  there  are  no  two  people,  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  one  of  whom  is  white  and  the  other  black. 
To  fum  up  the  whole— Suppofe  we  were  to  take  a 
common  globe  ;  to  begin  at  the  equator  $  to  paint 
every  country  along  the  meridian  line  in  fuccefTion  from 
thence  to  the  poles  ;  and  to  paint  them  with  the  fame 
colour  which  prevails  in  the  rcfpe&ive  inhabitants  of 
each,  we  fhould  fee  the  black,  with  which  we  had 
been  obliged  to  begin,  infenfibly  changing  to  an  olive, 
and  the  olive,  through  as  many  intermediate  colours, 
to  a  white  \  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fhould 
complete  any  one  of  the  parallels  according  to  the 
fame  plan,  we  fhould  fee  a  difference  perhaps  in  the 
appearance  of  fome  of  the  countries  through  which  it 
ran,  though  the  difference  would  confift  wholly  in 
fhades  of  the  fame  colour. 

The  argument,  therefore,  which  is  brought  againfl 
the  hypothecs,  is  fo  far  from  being  an  obje&ion,  that 
it  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  firfl  arguments  in  its 
favour  m7  for  if  the  climate  has  really  an  influence  on  the 
mucous  fubflance  of  the  body,  it  is  evident  that  we 
muft  not  only  exped  to  fee  a  gradation  of  colour  in 
the  inhabitants  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  but  al- 
fo  different  fhades  of  the  fame  colour  in  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  fame  parallel. 

To  this  argument  may  be  added  one  that  is  incon¬ 
trovertible,  which  is,  that  when  the  black  inhabitants 
of  Africa  are  tranfplanted  to  colder,  or  the  white  in¬ 
habitants  of  Europe  to  hotter  climates,  their  children, 
born  there,  are  of  a  different  colour  from  themfelves  ; 
that  is,  lighter  in  the  firft,  and  darker  in  the  fecond, 
inftance. 

As  a  proof  of  the  firft,  we  fhall  give  the  words  of 
the  Abbe  Raynal,  in  his  admired  publication.  “  The 
children,”  fays  he,  “  which  they  (the  Africans)  pro¬ 
create  in  America,  are  not  fo  black  as  their  parents 
Were.  After  each  generation  the  difference  becomes 
more  palpable.  It  is  poffible,  that  after  a  numerous 
fucceflion  of  generations,  the  men  come  from  Africa 
Would  not  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  country 
into  which  they  may  have  been  tranfplanted.” 

This  circumftance  we  have  had  the  pleafure  of  hear¬ 
ing  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  per  Tons  who  have  been 
witneffes  of  the  fad  *,  but  particularly  by  many  intel¬ 
ligent  Africans,  who  have  been  parents  themfelves  in 
America,  and  who  have  declared,  that  the  difference 
is  fo  palpable  in  the  northern  provinces,  that  not  only 
they  themfelves  have  conftantly  obferved  it,  but  that 
they  have  heard  it  obferved  by  others. 

Neither  is  this  variation  in  the  children  from  the 
colour  of  the  parents  improbable.  The  children  of 
the  blackeft  Africans  are  born  white.  In  this  ft  ate 
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they  continue  for  about  a  month,  when  they  change 
to  a  pale  yellow.  In  procefs  of  time  they  become 
brown.  Their  fkin  ftill  continues  to  increafe  in  dark- 
nefs  with  their  age,  till  it  becomes  of  a  dirty  fallow 
black  \  and  at  length,  after  a  certain  period  of  years, 
gloffy  and  finning.  Now,  if  climate  has  any  influence 
on  the  mucous  fubftance  of  the  body,  this  variation  in 
the  children  from  the  colour  of  their  parents  is  an 
event  which  muft  be  reafonably  expelled  \  for  being 
born  white,  and  not  having  equally  powerful  caufes 
to  ad  upon  them  in  colder,  as  their  parents  had  in 
the  hotter  climes  which  they  left,  it  muft  necef- 
farily  follow,  that  the  fame  effed  cannot  poflibly  be 
produced. 

Hence  alfo,  if  the  hypothefis  be  admitted,  may  be 
deduced  the  reafon  why  even  thofe  children  who  have 
been  brought  from  their  country  at  an  early  age  into 
colder  regions,  have  been  obferved  to  be  of  a  lighter' 
colour  than  thofe  who  have  remained  at  home  till  they 
arrived  at  a  ftate  of  manhood.  For  having  undergone 
fome  of  the  changes  which  we  mentioned  to  have  at¬ 
tended  their  countrymen  from  infancy  to  a  certain 
age,  and  have  been  taken  away  before  the  reft  could 
be  completed,  thefe  farther  changes  which  would  have 
taken  place  had  they  remained  at  home,  feem  either 
to  have  been  checked  in  their  progrefs,  or  weakened  in 
their  degree,  by  a  colder  climate. 

We  come  now  to  the  fecond  and  oppofite  cafe  \  for 
a  proof  of  which  we  fhall  appeal  to  the  words  of  Dr 
Mitchell  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  N°  47 6. 
fed.  4.  44  The  Spaniards  who  have  inhabited  Ameri¬ 

ca  under  the  torrid  zone  for  any  time,  are  become  as 
dark  coloured  as  our  native  Indians  of  Virginia,  of 
which  I  myfelf  have  been  a  witnefs  \  and  were  they 
not  to  intermarry  with  the  Europeans,  but  lead  the 
fame  rude  and  barbarous  lives  with  the  Indians,  it  is 
very  probable,  that,  in  a  fucceflion  of  many  generations, 
they  would  become  as  dark  in  complexion.” 

To  this  inftance  we  fhall  add  one,  which  is  mention¬ 
ed  by  a  late  writer,  who,  deferibing  the  African  coaft 
and  the  European  fettlements  there,  has  the  following 
paflage.  Ct  There  are  feveral  other  fmall  Portuguefe 
fettlements,  and  one  of  fome  note  at  Mitomba,  a  river 
in  Sierra  Leone.  The  people  here  called  Portuguefe 
are  principally  perfons  bred  from  a  mixture  of  the  firft 
Portuguefe  difeoverers  with  the  natives,  and  now  be¬ 
come,  in  their  complexion  and  woolly  quality  of  their 
hair,  perfed  negroes,  retaining,  however,  a  {mattering 
of  the  Portuguefe  language. 

Thefe  fads  with  refped  to  the  eolonifts  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  of  the  higheft  importance  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  and  deferve  a  ferious  attention.  For  when  we 
know  to  a  certainty  from  whom  they  are  defeended  ; 
when  we  know  that  they  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
tranfplantation,  of  the  fame  colour  as  thofe  from  whom 
they  feverally  fprung  ;  and  when,  on  the  ether  hand, 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  they  changed  it  for 
the  native  colour  of  the  place  which  they  now  inhabit: 
the  evidence  in  fupport  of  thefe  fads  is  as  great  as  if  a, 
perfon,  on  the  removal  of  two  or  three  families  into 
another  climate,  had  determined  to  afeertain  the  cir¬ 
cumftance  $  as  if  he  had  gone  with  them  and  watched 
their  children  ;  as  it  he  had  communicated  his  obferva¬ 
tions  at  his  death  to  a  fucceffor  $  as  if  his  fuccefior  had 

profecuted . 
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Complex-  profecuted  tlie  plan  ;  and  thus  an  uninterrupted  chain 
ion.  of  evidence  had  been  kept  rp  from  their  firft  removal 
to  any  determined  period  of  fucceeding  time. 

But  though  thefe  fa6b  feem  fufficient  of  themfelves 
to  confirm  our  opinion,  they  are  not  the  only  fa£ts 
which  can  be  adduced  in  its  flipport.  It  can  be  (hown, 
that  the  members  of  the  very  fame  family,  when  divi¬ 
ded  from  each  other,  and  removed  into  different  coun¬ 
tries,  have  not  only  changed  their  family  complexion, 
but  that  they  have  changed  it  to  as  many  different  co¬ 
lours  as  they  have  gone  into  different  regions  of  the 
World.  We  cannot  have,  perhaps,  a  more  ftriking  in- 
ftance  of  this  than  in  the  Jews.  Thefe  people  are  feat- 
tered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  They  have 
preferved  themfelves  diftinft  from  the  reft  of  the  world 
by  their  religion  3  and  as  they  never  intermarry  with 
any  but  thofe  of  their  own  fed,  fo  they  have  no  mix¬ 
ture  of  blood  in  their  veins  that  they  fliould  differ  from 
each  other  •,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that 
the  Englifti  Jew  is  white,  the  Portuguefe  fwarthy,  the 
Armenian  olive,  and  the  Arabian  copper  5  in  fhort, 
that  there  appear  to  be  as  many  different  fpecies  of 
Jews  as  there  are  countries  in  which  they  refide. 

To  thefe  fads  we  fhall  add  the  following  obferva- 
tion,  that  if  we  can  give  credit  to  the  ancient  hiftori- 
ans  in  general,  a  change  from  the  darkeft  black  to  the 
pureft  white  muft  have  aduallybeen  accompliftied.  One 
inftance,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  fufficient.  Herodo¬ 
tus  relates,  that  the  Colehi  were  black,  and  that  they 
had  crifped  hair.  Thefe  people  were  a  detachment  of 
the  Ethiopian  army  under  Sefoftris,  who  followed  him 
in  his  expedition,  and  fettled  in  that  part  of  the  world 
where  Colchis  is  ufually  reprefented  to  have  been  fitua- 
ted.  Had  not  the  fame  author  informed  us  of  this 
circumftance,  we  fhould  have  thought  it  ftrange  that 
a  people  of  this  defeription  fhould  have  been  found  in 
fucb  a  latitude.  Now,  as  they  were  undoubtedly  fettled 
there,  and  as  they  were  neither  fo  totally  deftroyed, 
nor  made  any  fuch  rapid  conquefts,  as  that  hiftory 
fliould  notice  the  event,  there  is  great  reafon  to  pre¬ 
fume  that  their  defendants  continued  in  the  fame,  or 
fettled  in  the  adjacent  country  3  from  whence  it  will 
follow,  that  they  muft  have  changed  their  complexion 
to  that  which  is  obferved  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  region  at  the  prefent  day  3  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  black  inhabitants  of  Colchis  muft  have  been 
changed  into  the  fair  Circaffian.  Suppofe,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  hiftorian,  they  had  made  fuch 
confiderable  conquefts  as  to  have  fettled  themfelves  at 
the  diftance  of  10OO  miles  in  any  one  dire&ion  from 
Colchis,  ftill  they  muft  have  changed  their  colour  J  For 
had  they  gone  in  an  eaftern  or  weftern  direflion,  they 
muft  have  been  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  Circaffians  3 
if  to  the  north  whiter  3  if  to  the  fouth,  of  a  copper- 
colour.  There  are  no  people  within  that  diftance  of 
Colchis  who  are  black. 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  obfervations 
on  the  fubjefr,  we  may  conclude,  that  as  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  cannot  be  otherwife  than 
the  children  of  the  fame  parents,  and  as  the  difference 
bf  their  appearance  muft  have  of  courfe  proceeded  from 
incidental  caufes,  thefe  caufes  are  a  combination  of 
thofe  qualities  which  we  call  climate :  that  the  blacknefs 
of  the  Africans  is  fo  far  engrafted  in  their  conftitu- 
tion,  in  the  courfe  of  many  generations,  that  their  chil- 
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dren  wholly  inherit  it,  if  brought  up  in  the  fame  fpot  3  Comply 
but  that  it  is  not  fo  wholly  interwoven  in  their  nature,  ion. 
that  it  cannot  be  removed  if  they  are  born  and  fettled 
in  another. 

The  fame  principles  with  the  above  we  find  adopted 
and  further  illuftrated  by  Profeffor  Zimmerman  of 
Brunfwick,  in  his  celebrated  work,  The  Geographical 
Hiftory  of  Man,  &c.  He  there  proves  in  the  mod  fa- 
tisfaclory  manner,  That  the  complexion  of  the  human 
fpecies  is  uniformly  correfpondent  with  the  degree  of 
heat  or  cold  to  which  they  are  habitually  expofed.  In 
maintaining  this  pofition,  he  makes  a  very  proper  di- 
ftindlion  with  regard  to  climate.  By  climate s  we  are 
to  underftand,  not  fimply  or  folely  thofe  diftinguifhed 
by  the  geographical  divifions  of  the  globe,  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  what  he  terms  phyjical  climate,  or  that  which 
depends  on  the  changes  produced  in  any  given  lati¬ 
tude  by  fuch  adventitious  circumftances  as  the  lower 
or  more  elevated  fituations  of  a  country,  its  being  en- 
compaffed  by  water  or  large  tra£ta  of  land,  overfpread 
or  furrounded  with  forefts,  placed  in  an  extenfive  plain, 
or  environed  by  lofty  mountains.  Peculiarities  of  the 
like  kind,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  frequently  pre¬ 
vent  the  phyjical  climate  from  correfponding  entirely 
with  the  geographical \  as  a  country  influenced  by  them 
is  often  much  warmer  or  colder  than  other  regions  pla¬ 
ced  under  the  fame  degree  of  latitude.  The  influence 
of  thefe  fecondarv  or  modifying  circumftances  has  been 
already  adverted  to,  and  need  not  be  further  enlarged 
upon  :  we  (hall  here  only  obferve,  that  the  erroneous 
reafoning  of  Lord  Karnes  on  this  fubjeft  feems  to  have 
been  owing  to  this  inattention  to  the  difference  above 
mentioned.  At  Senegal,  and  in  the  adjacent  lands, 
the  thermometer  is  often  at  112  or  1 1 7  degrees  in  the 
fhade  ;  and  here  we  find  the  inhabitants  jet  black  with 
woolly  hair.  The  heat  is  equally  great  in  Congo  and 
J^oango,  and  thefe  countries  are  inhabited  by  negroes 
only  3  whereas  in  Morocco,  to  the  north  of  thefe  re¬ 
gions,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  fouth, 
the  heat  is  not  fo  intenfe,  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  fo 
deep  a  hue.  Lord  Karnes  alks,  Wherefore  are  not  the 
Abyflinians  and  the. inhabitants  of  Zaara  of  as  dark  a 
complexion  as  the  Moors  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea? 

M.  Zimmerman  anfwers,  that  “  thefe  countries  are 
much  cooler.  The  defert  is  not  only  farther  from  the 
equator,  but  the  winds  blowing  over  the  Atlas  moun-* 
tains,  which  like  the  Alps  are  covered  with  fnow,  and 
the  wefterly  wind  coming  from  the  fea,  muft  confider- 
ably  mitigate  the  heat.  Nor  is  Abyffinia  fo  warm  as 
either  Monomotapa  or  Guinea.  The  north-eaft  winds' 
from  the  fide  of  Perfia  and  Arabia  are  cooled  by  their 
paffage  over  the  Red  fea  :  the  northern  winds  from 
Egypt  lofe  much  of  their  heat  on  the  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  that  is  extended  between  the  countries  ;  the 
winds  from  the  fouth  and  the  weft  are  fea  winds.  Thus, 
the  only  quarter  from  which  they  can  derive  exceflive 
heat  is  from  the  eaft,  as  the  air  on  this  fide  muft  pafs 
over  trails  of  heated  lands.’*  For  a  fimilar  reafon  it  is 
that  negroes  are  not  found  either  in  Afia  or  South  A- 
merica  under  the  equator.  The  fituations  of  thefe 
countries,  our  author  obferves,  expofe  them  to  fea- 
breezes  and  cooling  winds  from  the  continent.  He 
confirms  this  hypothefis  by  obferving,  that  the  moun¬ 
taineers  of  warm  climates,  as  in  Barbary  and  Ceylon, 
are  much  fairer  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  : 

that 
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Complex-  that  the  Saracens  and  Moors  who  conquered  the  north- 
ion  eall  part  of  Africa  in  jyoo,  from  being  brown,  are 

H  become  like  the  negroes  near  the  equator  :  that  the 

■u>mp  me.  portUgUefe>  ^vho  fettled  at  Senegal  in  1400,  became 
blacks  ;  and  Tudela  the  Jew  aflerts,  that  his  country¬ 
men  in  Abyffinia  acquired  the  dark  complexion  of  the 
original  natives. 

Upon  the  whole,  colour  and  figure  may  be  ftyled 
habits  of  the  body.  Like  other  habits,  they  are  cre¬ 
ated,  not  by  great  and  Hidden  impreffions,  but  by  con¬ 
tinual  and  almoft  imperceptible  touches.  Of  habits 
both  of  mind  and  body,  nations  are  fufceptible  as  well 
as  individuals.  They  are  tranfmitted  to  offspring,  and 
augmented  by  inheritance.  Long  in  growing  to  ma¬ 
turity,  national  features,  like  national  manners,  become 
fixed  only  after  a  fucceflion  of  ages.  They  become, 
however,  fixed  at  laft  $  and  if  we  can  afeertain  any  ef- 
fe&  produced  by  a  given  date  of  weather  or  of  cli¬ 
mate,  it  requires  only  repetition  during  a  fufficient 
length  of  time  to  augment  and  imprefs  it  with  a  per¬ 
manent  chara&er,  The  fanguine  countenance  will, 
for  this  reafon,  be  perpetual  in  the  higheft  latitudes  of 
the  temperate  zone  5  and  we  {hall  for  ever  find  the 
fwarthy,  the  olive,  the  tawny,  and  the  black,  as  we  de- 
feend  to  the  fouth. 

The  uniformity  of  the  effe&  in  the  fame  climate, 
and  on  men  in  a  fimilar  ftate  of  fociety,  proves  the 
power  and  certainty  of  the  caufe.  If  the  advocates  of 
“different  human  fpecies  fuppofe  that  the  beneficent 
Deity  hath  created  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  becaufe  thefe  colours  are  befl  adapted 
to  their  refpeffive  zones  $  it  furely  places  his  benevo¬ 
lence  in  a  more  advantageous  light  to  fay,  he  has  given 
to  human  nature  the  power  of  accommodating  itfelf  to 
every  zone.  This  pliancy  ,  of  nature  is  favourable  to 
the  union  of  the  mofi  diftant  nations,  and  facilitates  the 
acquifition  and  the  extenfion  of  fcience,  which  would 
otherwife  be  confined  to  few  objects  and  to  a  very  limi¬ 
ted  range.  It  opens  the  way  particularly  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit ;  a  fubjeft  fo  im¬ 
portant  and  interefling  to  man.  It  is  verified  by  ex¬ 
perience.  Mankind  are  for  ever  changing  their  habi¬ 
tation^  by  conquefts  or  by  commerce  5  and  we  find  them 
in  all  climates,  not  only  able  to  endure  the  change,  but 
fo  affimilated  by  time,  that  we  cannot  fay  with  certain¬ 
ty  whofe  anceftor  was  the  native  of  the  clime,  and  whofe 
the  intruding  foreigner. 

#  All  the  foregoing  obfervations  have  been  well  reca¬ 
pitulated,  illuft  rated  by  new  fa£ts,  and  enforced  by  ad¬ 
ditional  reafoning  founded  on  experience,  by  the  Re¬ 
verend  Dr  b.  S.  Smith,  profeffor  of  moral  philofophy 
in  the  college  of  New  Jerfey,  in  his  Ejfay  on  the  Caufes 
of  the  variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  in  the  Human 
fpecies  ;  to  which  the  reader  who  wifhes  for  further  fa- 
tisfaflion  on  the  fubje£t  is  referred. 

CO  M  PL  EX  US  ;  and  COMP  LEXUS  Minor ,  or  Tra- 
Jiclo-mafloidccus ;  two  mufcles  in  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  trunk.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles . 

COMPLICA  1  ION,  in  general,  denotes  the  blend¬ 
ing,  or  rather  interweaving,  of  feveral  different  things 
together:  thus,  a  perfon  aftli&ed  with  feveral  diforders 
at  the  fame  time,  is  faid  to  labour  under  a  complication 
of  diforders. 

COMPLINE,  the  laft  divifion  of  the  Romifli  bre¬ 
viary.  It  was  inftituted  to  implore  God’s  prote&ion 
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during  the  night,  as  the  prime  is  for  the  day.  It  is  Ccmriine 
recited  after  funfet  ;  and  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  com-  {{ 
pletes  the  office  for  the  day.  rornpofi- 

COMPLUTENSI  AN  Bible.  See  Bible  (Greek)  twm-  . 
COMPONE,  or  Composed,  or  Gobony ,  in  He 
raldry .  A  bordure  com  pone  is  that  formed  or  com- 
pofed  of  a  row  of  angular  parts,  or  chequers  of  two  co¬ 
lours. 

COMPONED,  or  Composed,  is  alfo  ufed  in  ge¬ 
neral  for  a  bordure,  a  pale,  or  a  fefs,  compofed  of  two 
different  colours  or  metals  difpufed  alternately,  fepa- 
rated  and  divided  by  fillets,  excepting  at  the  corners  ; 
where  the  jun&ures  are  made  in  form  of  a  goat’s 
foot. 

COMPOSITE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  com¬ 
pounded,  or  made  up  of  feveral  others  united  together  : 
thus, 

COMPOSITE  Numbers ,  are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured 
exactly  by  a  number  exceeding  unity  ;  as  6  by  2  or  3, 
or  10  by  5,  &c.  fo  that  4  is  the  lowed;  compofite  num¬ 
ber.  Compofite  numbers,  between  themfelves,  are 
thofe  which  have  fome  common  meafure  befides  unity  $ 
as  12  and  15,  as  being  both  meafured  by  3. 

COMPOSITE  Order ,  in  Architecture ,  the  laft  of  the 
five  orders  of  columns  ;  fo  called  becaufe  its  capital  is 
compofed  out  of  thofe  of  the  other  columns,  borrow¬ 
ing  a  quarter  round  from  the  Tufcan  and  Doric,  a  row 
of  leaves  from  the  Corinthian,  and  volutes  from  the 
Ionic.  Its  corniche  has  fimple  modillions,  or  dentils. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  Roman  or  Italic  order,  a.s  having 
been  invented  by  the  Romans.  By  moil  authors  it  is 
ranked  after  the  Corinthian,  either  as  being  the  next 
richeft,  or  the  laft  invented.  See  Architecture, 

N°  48. 

COMPOSITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  uniting 
or  putting  together  feveral  things,  fo  a’s  to  form  one 
whole,  called  a  compound. 

COMPOSITION  of  Ideas,  an  a£t  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  unites  feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  conception  or 
complex  idea. 

When  we  are  provided  with  a  fufficient  ftock  of  fim¬ 
ple  ideas,  and  have  byhabit  and  ufe  rendered  them  fa¬ 
miliar  to  our  minds,  they  become  the  component  parts 
of  other  ideas  ftill  more  complicated,  and  form  what 
we  may  call  a  fecond  order  of  compound  notions.  This 
procefs  may  be  continued  tn  any  degree  of  compofition 
we  pleafe,  mounting  from  one  ftage  to  another,  and  en¬ 
larging  the  nymber  of  combinations. 

Composition,  in  Grammar ,  the  joining  of  two  words 
together  $  or  prefixing  a  particle  to  another  word,  to 
augment,  diminifh,  or  change  its  fignification. 

Composition,  in  Logic ,  a  method  of  reafoning, 
whereby  we  proceed  from  fome  general  felf-evident 
truth  to  other  particular  and  fingular  ones. 

In  difpofing  and  putting  together  our  thoughts,  there 
are  two  ways  of  proceeding  equally  within  our  choice  5 
for  we  may  fo  fuppofe  the  truths,  relating  to  any  part 
of  knowledge,  as  they  prefented  themfelves  to  the  mind 
in  the  manner  of  inveftigation  :  carrying  on  the  feries 
of  proofs  in  a  reverfe  order,  till  they  at  laft  terminate 
in  firft  principles  :  or  beginning  with  thefe  principles, 
we  may  take  the  contrary  way  ;  and  from  them  deduce, 
by  a  direft  train  of  reafoning,  all  the  feveral  propoii- 
tions  we  want  to  eftablifh. 

This  diverfity  in  the  manner  of  arranging  our 
3  B  thoughts 
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Compofi-  thoughts  gives  rife  to  the  twofold  divifion  of  method 
tion.  eftablifhed  among  logicians  \  the  one  called  analytic 
*  method,  or  the  method  of  refolution ,  inafmuch  as  it 

traces  things  back  to  their  fource,  and  refolves  know¬ 
ledge  into  its  firft  and  original  principles.  This  me¬ 
thod  ftands  in  contradiftindion  to  the  method  of  com- 
pofition  ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  called,  the  fynthetic 
method  \  for  here  we  proceed  by  gathering  together 
the  feveral  fcattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combin¬ 
ing  them  into  one  fyftem,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the 
underftanding  is  enabled  diftin&ly  to  follow  truth 
through  all  the  different  ftages  of  gradation. 

Composition,  in  Mufic ,  is  the  art  of  inventing  and 
writing  airs  ;  of  accompanying  them  with  a  fuitable 
harmony  *,  in  {hort,  of  forming  a  complete  piece  of  mi*- 
fic  in  all  its  parts. 

The  knowledge  of  melody,  harmony,  and  its  rules, 
is  the  foundation  of  compofition^  Without  doubt, 
it  is  neceffary  to  know  in  what  manner  chords  fhould 
be  filled,  how  to  prepare  and  refolve  diffonances,  how 
to  find  the  fundamental  bafs,  and  how  to  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  all  the  other  minutiae  of  elementary  knowledge  : 
but  with  the  mechanical  rules  of  harmony  alone,  one 
is  by  no  means  better  qualified  to  underftand  the  art, 
and  operate  in  the  pradice  of  compofition,  than  to  form 
himfelf  for  eloquence  upon  all  the  rhetorical  precepts 
exhibited  in  grammar.  We  need  not  fay,  that  belides 
this,  it  is  neceffary  to  underftand  the  genius  and  com- 
pafs  of  voices  and  inftruments  ;  to  judge  what  airs  may 
be  of  eafy,  and  what  of  difficult,  execution  *,  to  ob- 
ferve  what  will,  and  what  will  not,  be  productive  of 
any  effed  j  to  feel  the  charader  of  different  move¬ 
ments,  as  welt  as  that  of  different  modulations,  that 
both  may  be  always  fuitably  applied  y  to  know  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rules  eftablifhed  by  convention,  by  tafte,  by  ca¬ 
price,  or  by  pedantry r  as  fugues,  imitations,  or  in  pie¬ 
ces  where  the  fubjeCt  is  confined  to  uniform  laws  in  its 
harmony,  melody,  rhythmus,  &c.  All  thefe  acquifi- 
tions  are  ftill  no  more  than  preparatives  for  compofi¬ 
tion  y  but  the  compofer  muft  find  in  his  own  genius 
the  fources  of  beautiful  melody,  of  fublime  harmony, 
the  pidurefque,  and  the  expreffive  in  mufic  j  he  muft, 
in  (hort,  be  capable  of  perceiving,  and  of  forming,  the 
order  of  the  whole  piece  ;  to  follow  the  relations  and 
aptitudes  of  which  it  is  fufceptible  in  every  kind  *,  to 
inflame  his  foul  with  the  fpirit  and  enthufiafm  of  the 
poet,  rather  than  childifhly  amufe  himfelf  with  pun¬ 
ning  in  harmony,  or  adapting  the  mufic  to  each  parti¬ 
cular  word.  It  is  with  reafon  that  our  muficians  have 
given  the  name  of  words  to  the  poems  which  they  fet 
to  mufic.  It  appears  evident  from  their  manner  of  ex¬ 
prefling  them,  that,  in  their  apprehenfion,  they  Teem¬ 
ed  words,  and  words  alone.  One  would  be  tempted 
to  imagine,  particularly  during  fome  of  thefe  laft  years, 
that  the  rules  for  the  formation  and  fucceflion  of  chords 
have  caufed  all  the  reft  to  be  negkded  or  forgotten  y 
and  that  harmony  has  made  no  acquifitions  but  at  the 
expence  of  what  is  general  and  effential  in  the  mufical 
art.  All  our  artifts  know  how  to  fill  a  chord  with  its 
conftituent  founds,  or  a  piece  of  harmony  with  its  con- 
ftituent  parts  •,  but  not  a  foul  amongft  them  feels  a  ray 
of  compofition.  As  to  what  remains,  though  the  fun¬ 
damental  rules  of  counterpoint,  or  mufic  in  parts,  con¬ 
tinues  ftill  the  fame,  they  are  more  or  lefs  rigorous  and 
inflexible  in  proportion  as  the  parts  increafe  in  num¬ 


ber  *,  for  according  as  the  parts  are  multiplied,  the  Compel 
difficulty  of  compofition  is  heightened,  and  the  rules  tion. 
are  kfs  fevere.  Compofi  lions  in  two  parts  are  called 
duettos  when  the  two  performers  fing  equally  j  that  is 
to  fay,  when  the  fubjed  is  no  further  extended  j  but 
divided  between  them  :  but  if  the  fubjed:  is  in  one 
part  alone,  and  the  fubordinate  harmony  no  more  than 
an  accompanyment,  the  firft  part  is  then  either  called 
a  recitative  or  a  folo  ;  and  the  other  an  accompanyment , 
or  continued  bafs ,  if  it  is  a  bafs.  It  is  the  fame  cafe 
with  the  trio,  with  compositions  in  three,  in  four,  or  in 
five  parts. 

The  name  of  compofition  is  like  wife  given  to  fuch 
pieces  of  mufic  themfelves  as  are  formed  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  art.  For  this  reafon  the  duets ,  trios , 
quartettos ,  which,  have  juft  been  mentioned,  are  called 
compofitions . 

Compofitions  are  either  formed  for  the  voice  alonev 
or  for  inftruments,  or  for  voices  and  inftruments  join¬ 
ed.  Full  chorufes  and  fongs  are  the  only  compofitions 
principally  intended  for  the  voice,  though  fometimes- 
inftruments  are  joined  with  it  to  fupport  it.  Compo¬ 
fitions  for  inftruments  are  Intended  to  be  executed  by 
a  band  in  the  orcheftra,  and  then  they  are  called 
fymphonies ,  concertos ;  or  for  fome  particular  fpecies 
of  inftruments,  and  then  they  are  called  pieces  or  fo~ 
natas . 

Such  compofitions  as^  are  deftined  both  for  voices 
and  inftruments,  have  been  generally  divided  into 
two  capital  fpecies,  viz.  the  Jacred  and  the  fecular. 

The  compofitions  deftined  for  the  church,  whether 
pfalms,  hymns,  anthems,  or  refponfives,  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  church-nnfic ,  and 
charaderifed  by  their  intention  to  be  fung  with  words. 
Secular  mufic  in  general  may  likewife  be  divided  into 
two  kinds  ;  theatrical  and  chamber  mufic.  Of  the  firft; 
kind  is  that  ufed  in  the  operas  \  the  fubdivifions  of  the 
fecond  are  endlefs.  Solos,  concertos,  cantatas,  fongs,, 
and  airs,  almoft  of  every  kind,  which  ara  not  adapted 
to  the  church  or  ths  ftage,  may  be  included  in  the  idea 
of  chatnber-mujic. 

In  general,  it  is  thought,  that  faered  mufic  requires 
deeper  fcience,  and  a  more  accurate  obfervatioa  of 
rules  \  the  fecular  fpecies  gives  more  indulgence  to  ge~ 
nius,  and  fubfifts  in  greater  variety. 

But  we  muft  here  obforve,  that  the  ecclefiafticak 
mufic  now  ufed,  or  rather  profaned  and  murdered, 
amongft  us,  though  regular  in  its  harmony,  is  Ample 
in  its  compofition,  and  demands  not  that  profound 
knowledge  in  the  art,  either  to  form  or  comprehend 
it,  which  Rouffeau,  whom  till  now  we  have  followed 
in  this  article,  feerns  to  imagine.  His  affertion  caa 
only  be  applicable  to  the  church-mufic  of  Italy.  That 
which  is  now  eftablifhed  amongft  us  feems  not  to  be 
indigenous,  but  transferred  with  the  Calviniftical  li- 
turgy  from  Geneva  ;  and  as  it  is  intended  for  popular 
ufe,  it  can  by  no  means  be  efteemed  a  high  exertion 
of  the  mufical  art  ;  yet,  however  Ample,  it  is  pleafingj 
and,  when  properly  performed,  might  elevate  the  foul 
to  a  degree  of  devotion,  and  even  of  rapture,  which 
at  prefent  we  are  fo  far  from  feeling,  that  we  rather 
feem  to  deep  or  to  howl,  than  to  fing  the  praife  of 
God.  Perhaps  our  clergy  may  find  more  advantage  in 
cultivating  their  farms*,  but  they  would  furrly  fed  a 
higher  and  diviner  pkafure  in  cultivating  the  taftes  and 

voices 
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^mnofi-  voices  of  their  people.  The  one,  however,  is  not  in- 
"tion.  compatible  with  the  other.  An  hour  of  relaxation  in 
— Y~"*  a  w inter  evening  might  ferve  for  the  accomplilhment 
of  this  pious  purpofe  j  and  one  (hould  imagine,  that, 
independent  of  religious  confideraiions,  the  fpirit  of 
the  craft  might  dilate  fuch  a  meafure,  as  calculated  to 
produce  popular  entertainment  and  gain  popular  affec¬ 
tion. 

In  compofition,  the  author  either  confines  himfelf, 
as  a  fubje#,  to  the  mere  mechanical  modulations  and 
arrangements  of  found,  and,  as  his  end,  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear  alone  $  or  otherwife  he  foars  a  nobler 
height  5  he  afpires  to  imitative  mafic  j  he  endeavours 
to  render  the  hearts  and  fouls  of  his  auditors  dudlile  by 
his  art,  and  thus  to  produce  the  noblefl  emotions  and 
mofl  falutary  effe&s.  In  the  firft  view,  it  is  only 
neceflary  that  he  fhould  look  for  beautiful  founds  and 
agreeable  chords }  but  in  the  fecond  he  ought  to  con- 
fider  mufic  in  its  conformity  with  the  accents  of  the 
human  voice,  and  in  the  exprefftve  powers  of  notes 
harmonically  combined  to  fignify  or  paint  fuch  objedls 
as  are  fufceptible  of  imitation.  In  Roufleau’s  article 
opera ,  fome  ideas  may  be  found  by  which  the  art  may 
be  ennobled  and  elevated,  by  forming  mufic  into  a 
language  more  powerful  and  pathetic  than  eloquence 
itfelf.  See  OPERA. 

Composition,  in  literature,  the  art  of  forming  and 
arranging  fentiments,  and  clothing  them  with  lan¬ 
guage  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  fubje#  or  difcourfe. 
See  the  articles  LANGUAGE,  ORATORY,  POETRY, 
Dialogue,  Epistle,  and  History. 

Composition,  in  Chemiflry ,  is  the  union  and  com¬ 
bination  of  two  or  more  fubltances  of  different  natures, 
from  which  a  compound  body  refults.  From  this  union 
of  bodies  of  different  natures,  a  body  is  formed,  of  a 
different  nature,  which  Becker  and  Stahl  have  called  a 
mixture ,  and  which  may  be  called  a  combination,  or  che¬ 
mical  compojit  ion,  to  avoid  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  the 
word  mixture.  By  this  laft,  we  underftand  only  a 
mere  appofition  of  parts  •,  and  which  would  therefore 
give  a  very  falfe  idea  of  chemical  compofition,  in 
which  a  mutual  adhefion  takes  place  between  the  com¬ 
bined  fubftances.  See  Affinity  under  CHEMISTRY. 

Composition,  in  Painting ,  includes  the  invention 
as  well  as  difpofition  of  the  figures,  the  choice  of  atti¬ 
tudes,  &c. 

Compofition,  therefore,  confiffs  of  two  parts  ;  one 
of  which  finds  out,  by  means  of  hiffory,  proper  obje£ls 
for  a  pi#  are  3  and  the  other  difpofes  them  to  advan¬ 
tage.  See  Painting. 

Composition,  in  Pharmacy ,  the  art  or  a £1  of  mix¬ 
ing  divers  ingredients  together  into  a  medicine,  fo  as 
th  7  may  aflift  each  other’s  virtues,  fupply  each  other’s 
defers,  or  corre#  any  ill  qualities  thereof.  See  PHAR¬ 
MACY. 

Composition,  in  Commerce ,  a  contra#  between 
an  infolvent  debtor  and  his  creditors,  whereby  the 
latter  accept  of  a  part  of  the  debt  in  compofition  for 
the  whole,  and  give  a  general  acquittance  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Composition,  in  Printing,  commonly  termed  com - 
popup,  the  arranging  of  feveral  types  or  letters  in  the 
oompoHng-ftick,  in  order  to  form  a  line  )  and  of  fe¬ 
veral  lines  arranged  in  order,  in  the  .galley,  to  make  a 
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page  y  and  of  feveral  pages  to  make  a  form.  See  Compofi- 
Printing. 

COMPOSITiE,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  clafs  CoJ\a> 
in  Hermannus  and  Royen  *,  as  likewife  of  an  order  in 
Linnaeus’*  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confiding 
in  general  of  the  plants  which  have  the  chara#ers 
enumerated  in  the  following  article.  A  particular 
defcription  of  this  order  is  given  under  the  article 
SYNGENESIA,  which  includes  all  the  compound 
flowers. 

COMPOSITUS  FLOS,  in  Botany ,  an  aggregate 
flower,  compofed  of  many  flofculi fejjiles,  on  a  common 
entire  receptaculum,  with  a  common  perianthium,  and 
whofe  antherse  being  five  in  number  unite  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  3  the  flofculi  are  monopetalous,  and  under 
each  of  them  is  a  monofpermous  germen.  Compound 
flowers  are  either  hgulati ,  tubulojiy  or  radiati . 

COMPOST,  in  Agriculture ,  denotes  a  certain  kind 
of  mixture  defigned  to  aflift  the  foil  in  the  way  of  ve¬ 
getation,  inftead  of  dung.  The  requifites  for  a  com- 
poft  are,  1.  That  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  than  the 
quantity  of  dung  required  for  an  equal  extent  of  foil. 

2.  It  ought  to  be  lefs  bulky  j  and,  3.  It  ought  to 
produce  equal  effe&s. 

Under  the  article  AGRICULTURE  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  (how,  that  the  true  vegetable  food  confifts 
in  reality  of  the  putrid  effluvia  proceeding  from  de¬ 
cayed  animal  and  vegetable  fuflance3.  If  this  theory 
is  admitted,  the  hope  of  making  compofls  as  a  fucce- 
daneura  for  dung  is  but  very  fmall,  unlefs  they  are 
made  of  putrefied  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  ;  in 
which  cafe,  nnlefs  in  very  fingular  circumftances,  they 
will  prove  much  dearer  than  dung  itfelf.  Several  at¬ 
tempts,  however,  have  been  made  by  thofe  who  had 
other  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the  true  vege¬ 
table  food.  An  oil  compofl  is  recommended  in  the 
Georgical  Eflays,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  food  of 
vegetables  is  of  an  oily  nature.  It  is  made  as  follows  : 
u  Take  of  North  American  potafli  12  lb.  Break  the 
fait  into  fmall  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  convenient  vef- 
fel  with  four  gallons  of  water.  Let  the  mixture  Hand 
48  hours;  then  add  coarfe  train  oil  14  gallons.  In  a 
few  days  the  fait  will  be  diflblved,  and  the  mixture, 
upon  (lining,  will  become  nearly  uniform.  Take  14 
bufliels  of  fand,  or  20  of  dry  mould  :  upon  thefe  pour 
the  above  liquid  ingredients.  Turn  this  compofition 
frequently  over,  and  in  fix  months  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

When  the  liquid  ingredients  are  put  to  one  or  two 
hogflieads  of  water,  a  liquid  compofl  will  be  formed, 
which  rrruft  be  ufed  with  a  water  cart.” 

This  compofl,  however,  the  inventor  himfelf  owms 
to  be  inferior  to  rotten  dung,  as  indeed  may  very  na¬ 
turally  be  fuppofed  ;  yet  in  (bine  cafes  it  feerns  capable 
of  doing  fervice,  as  will  appear  from  fome  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiments  which  we  extra#  from  the  eflays  above 
mentioned- 

Exp.  I.  By  the  author  of  the  eflays.  “  I  took  four 
pots,  N°  1,  2,  3,  4.  "N°  I*  contained  12  lb.  of  barren 

fand,  with  I  oz.  of  the  fand  oil-compofl.  N°  2.  con¬ 
tained  12  lb.  of  fand  without  any  mixture.  N°  3.  had 
12  lb.  of  fand  with  half  an  ounce  of  flaked  lime.  N°  4. 
had  12  lb.  of  fand  with  4  oz.  of  the  fand  oil-compofl. 

In  the  month  of  March  I  put  fix  grains  of  wheat  in¬ 
to  each  pot,  and  during  the  fummer  I  occafionally 
3  B  2  watered 
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Ooi7)j>ofl.  watered  the  plants  with  filtrated  water.  All  the  time 
the  plants  were  confuming  the  farina,  I  could  obferve 
very  little  difference  in  their  appearance.  But  after 
one  month’s  growth,  I  remarked  that  N°  I.  was  the 
belt  ;  N°  2.  the  next  ;  N°  3.  the  next  ;  and  N°  4. 
much  the  worft.”  The  fame  differences  were  obferved 
in  Auguft,  when  N°  1.  the  belt,  had  five  fmall  ears, 
which  contained  a  few  poor  grains  of  wheat.” 

Exp.  II.  By  the  fame.  “  In  the  month  of  June, 

I  feie£ted  four  lands  of  equal  goodnefs  in  a  field  in¬ 
tended  for  turnips.  The  foil  was  a  light  fand,  with  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  vegetable  earth  amongft  it.  It 
was  ploughed  out  of  fward  in  November,  and  had  not 
borne  a  crop  for  many  years.  I  (hall  diftinguiffi  my 
experimental  lands  by  N°  1,  2*  3,  4.  N°  1.  was  ma¬ 
nured  with  rotten  dung  ;  N°  2.  with  oil  com  pod  ;  N°  3. 
with  lime  ;  N°  4.  was  left  without  any  drtffing.  On 
the  20th  of  June  they  were  all  fown  with  turnip  feed 
broadcaff,  and  during  the  courfe  of  the  feafon  were 
twice  hoed.  In  November  I  viewed  the  field,  and  made 
the  following  remarks.  N°  1.  the  beff  ;  N°  2.  the  next  ; 
N°  3.  the  worft  ;  N°  4.  b^  ter  than  N°  3.”  Here  the 
oil  compoft  appears  in  a  favourable  light  ;  but  other 
trials,  made  with  equal  accuracy,  feem  rather  to  prove, 
that  it  is  not  proper  for  turnips,  barley,  or  quick¬ 
growing  vegetables.  It  requires  being  meliorated  by 
the  atmofphere,  and  therefore  is  belter  adapted  for  win¬ 
ter  crops.” 

Exp .  III.  By  the  fame.  “  In  the  month  of  May, 
I  planted  1  2  alleys  that  lay  between  my  afparagus  beds 
with  cauliflower  plants.  Each  alley  took  up  about 
30  plants.  One  of  the  alleys  I  fet  apart  for  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  oil-compoft,  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  already  given.  About  an  handful  of  the 
compoft  was  put  to  the  root  of  each  cauliflower  plant. 
In  all  other  refpeds  the  alley  was  managed  like  the 
reft.  The  plants  in  general  dowered  very  well  ;  but 
thofe  to  which  I  applied  the  compoft  fprung  up  haftily 
with  fmall  ftalks,  and  produced  very  poor  flowers.  I 
ijnputed  this  unfavourable  appearance,  to  the  frefh - 
nefs  of  the  compoft,  which  was  only  a  few  weeks  old. 
In  the  September  following  this  unfuccefsful  experi¬ 
ment,  I  planted  the  fame  alleys  with  early  cab¬ 
bages.  The  neceffity  of  meliorating  the  compoft  was 
in  this  trial  fully  confirmed  :  For  the  cabbages  that 
grew  upon  the  alley,  which  in  May  had  received  the 
compoft,  were  larger  and  in  all  refpedls  finer  than  the 
others.” 

Exp .  IV.  by  Jimes  Stovin,  Efq.  of  Doncafter. 
a  In  the  year  1769,  I  made  the  following  trial  with 
the  oil-compoft,  prepared  as  above  directed.  One  acre 
fown  with  barley,  and  manured  with  oil  compoft  at 
18s.  produced  five  quarters  five  bufhels.  An  acre 
adjoining,  fown  with  barley,  and  manured  with  12 
loads  of  rotten  dung  at  3I.  produced  four  quarters 
three  bufhels  and.  two  pecks.  The  compoft  barley 
was  bolder  and,  better  corn  than  the  other.  In  the 
year  1770,  the  dunged  acre  produced  of  rye,  three 
quarters.  The  compoft  acre  of  ditto,  two  quarters 
fix  bufhels.  In  the  year  1 771,  the  fame  lands  were 
fown  with  oats,  and  the  produce  was  greatly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  dunged  ar  re.  Thefe  experimental  lands 
were  in  a  common  field  that  had  been  long  under  the 
plough.” 

Exp.  V.  by  Richard  Townley,  Efq.  of  Belfield. 


“  In  the  fpring  177°*  ^  prepared  a  piece  of  ground  Compoft. 
for  onions.  It  was  laid  out  into  fix  beds  of  the  fame 
fize,  and  which  were  all  fown  at  the  fame  time.  Over 
two  (if  them,  the  oil-compoft  was  fcattered  in  a  very 
moderate  quantity.  Over  other  two,  pigeon’s  dung  > 
and  over  the  remaining  two,  fome  of  my  zveed  compoft^ 
(formed  of  putrified  vegetables),  which  I  efteem  one 
of  the  beft  manures,  for  moft  vegetables,  that  can  be 
made.  The  onions  came  up  very  well  in  all  the  beds; 
but  in  about  fix  weeks,  thofe  that  were  fed  with  the 
oil  compoft,  plainly  difeovered  the  advantage  they  had 
over  the  reft  by  their  luxuriancy  and  colour,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fummer  perfected  the  fineft  crop  I  had 
ever  feen,  being  greatly  fuperior  to  the  others  both  in 
quantity  and  fize.  The  fame  fpring  I  made  an  expe¬ 
riment  upon  four  rows  of  cabbages,  fet  at  the  di fiance 
of  four  feet  every  way.  Two  were  manured  with  oil- 
compoft,  and  two  with  my  own.  All  the  plants  were 
unluckily  damaged,  juft  before  they  began  to  form,  by 
fome  turkeys  getting  into  the  field  and  plucking  off 
the  greateft  part  of  the  leaves.  However,  they  fo  far 
recovered,  in  the  September  following,  from  22  to 
281b.  a-piece*  The  rows  proved  fo  equal  in  goodnefs, 
that  I  could  not  determine  which  had  the  advantage. 

The  fame  year,  one  part  of  a  field  of  wheat  ex  poled  to 
the  north-eaft  winds,  which  that  fpring  continued  to 
blow  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  appeared  very  poor 
and  languid  at  the  time  of  tillering.  Over  it  I  order¬ 
ed  fome  of  the  oil-compoft  to  be  fown  with  the  hand  ; 
which  not  only  recovered,  but  alfo  puflied  forwards* 
the  wheat  plants  in  that  part  of  the  field,  fo  as  to 
make  them  little  inferior,  if  any,  to  the  reft.  The  fame 
fpring,  I  made  a  comparative  experiment,  upon  four 
contiguous  lands  of  oats,  between  the  oil-compoft 
and  my  own  weed-compoft.  The  latter  had  manifeft- 
ly  the  advantage,  though  the  other  produced  a  very 
\arge  and  fine  crop.  I  alfo  tried  the  oil-compoft  up¬ 
on  carrots,  and  it  anfwered  exceedingly  well.  I 
did  the  fame  this  year  (1771)  both  upon  them  and 
my  onions,  and  have  the  fineft  crops  of  thefe  vege¬ 
tables  I  ever  faw  anywhere  upon  the  fame  compafs  of 
ground.” 

Exp.  VI.  by  Mr  J.  Broadbent  of  Berwick,  in  El- 

met  near  Leeds. - “  On  the  firft  of  0£h>ber  1771, 

I  Lowed  two  acres  of  a  light  channelly  foil  with  wheat, 
and  harrowed  in  the  compoft  with  the  grain.  Being' 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  a  large  town,  we  find 
it  very  difficult  and  expenfive  to  procure  rotten  dung 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  our  tillage  lands,  for  which 
reafon  we  have  recourfe  to  land  dreffings  both  for  our 
winter  and  fpring  corn.  Rape-duft  and  foot  are  prin¬ 
cipally  ufed  ;  but  the  prefen t  price  of  both  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  farmer.  To  obviate  that 
inconvenience,  I  refolved  to  make  trial  of  the  oil- 
compoft  ;  and  from  what  I  have  obferved  in  this  one- 
*  experiment,  l  am  encouraged  to  make  a  more  exten- 
five  ufe  of  it  the  next  year.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  foot,  I  am  fatisfied, 
that  the  above  two  acres  produced  as  good  a  crop  of 
wheat  as  if  they  had  been  dr.effed  with  that  excellent 
manure.” 

On  the  fuppofition  that  vegetables  are  (upported  by* 
matters  of  a  faline  nature,  compofts  formed  of  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  ot  falts  have  be>en  contrived,  but  with  left 
fuceefs  than  the  one  above  treated  of.  A  famous  com, 

pofition.; 
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Comport:,  pofition  of  this  kind  was  lately  fold  by  patent,  under 
- — y— '  the  name,  ot  Baron  Van  HaaPs  Compoft.  The  follow¬ 
ing  experiment  is  mentioned  in  the  Georgical  Eflays,* 
as  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  virtues  of  it 
compared  with  the  oil-comport  and  foot  mixed  with 
aPnes. — “  In  the  beginning  of  April  1773,  an  acre  of 
land  was  fown  with  early  oats.  I  pitched  upon  one 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  which  I  erteemed  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  upon  this  I  fcattered  Ba¬ 
ron  Van  Haak’s  compoft,  in  the  quantity  dire&ed  in 
his  inftru&ions.  On  one  fide  I  manured  a  land  with 
the  oil-cornpoft,  but  rather  with  a  lefs  quantity  than 
directed  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  I  manured  two  lands 
with  dry  coal-afhes  fifted  fine,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  foot.  The  lands  upon  which  this  experiment  was 
made,  were  much  worn  out  with  a  long  fucceflion  of 
crops.  The  lands  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  afhes 
and  foot  produced  an  exceeding  fine  crop  j  the  oil- 
comport  produced  a  tolerable  good  one  ;  but  that 
which  had  only  the  afliftance  of  the  baron’s  comport, 
produced  a  very  poor  one.  It  could  not  have  been 
worfe  had  it  been  left  deftitute  of  every  aftiftance.” 

Comports,  made  with  putrified  animal  fubftances 
will  no  doubt  anfwer  much  better,  in  moft  cafes,  than 
any  other  kind  of  manure,  but  they  are  difficult  to  be 
procured.  The  following  is  recommended  by  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter  of  York. — “  Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  faw- 
duft,  incorporate  it  with  the  blood  and  offal  of  a 
daughter  houfe,  putting  a  layer  of  one  and  a  layer  of 
the  other  till  the  whole  becomes  a  moift  and  fetid  com- 
pofition.  Two  loads  of  this  compoft,  mixed  with 
three  loads  of  earth,  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of 
wheat  or  fpring-eorn.  Being  a  kind  of  top-drefting, 
it  fhould  be  put  on  at  the  time  of  fowing,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  with  the  grain.  The  prefent  year  I  have  a 
field  of  wheat  manured  in  this  manner,  and  have  the 
pleafure  to  fay,  that  it  is  extremely  clean,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  turning  out  an  excellent  crop.  As 
this  kind  of  comport  lies  in  a  fmall  compafs.  it  feems 
well  adapted  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  farmers  as  are  obliged 
to  bring  their  manures  from  a  diftance.  It  is  befides 
extremely  rich,  and  will  probably  continue  in  the  land 
much  longer  than  fold-yard  or  ftable-dung.  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  it  is  capable  of  reftoring  worn-out  land  to 
its  original  frefhnefs ;  and  I  am  induced  to  be  of  that 
opinion,  from  the  appearance  of  the  above  crop,  which 
is  now  growing  upon  land  much  impoverifhed  by  bad 
management.” 

Another  compoft,  prepared  from  whales  flefh,  is 
recommended  by  Mr  Charles  Chaloner. — I  have  a 
particular  pleafure  (fays  he)  in  deferibing  and  ma¬ 
king  public  the  beft  method  of  forming  a  compoft 
from  whales  flefh,  as  recommended  to  me  by  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter.  Having  marked  out  the  length  and  breadth  of 
your  intended  dung  hill,  make  the  firft  layer  of  earth 
about  a  foot  in  thicknefs.  Moor-earth,  or  fuch  as  is 
taken  from-ant  hills,  is  the  beft  for  this  purpofe.  O- 
ver  the  earth  lay  one  layer  of  long  litter,  from  the 
fold-yard  or  liable,  above  12  inches  in  thicknefs, 
then  a  layer  of  whale-flefh,  and  over  that  another  layer 
of  dung.  Repeat  the  operations  till  the  head  be  rai- 
fed  about  fix  feet,  then  give  it  a  thick  covering  of 
earth,  and  coat  the  heap  with  fods.  In  this  manner 
each  layer  of  flefh  will  be  placed  between  two  layers  of 
dung.  In  about  a  month  turn  the  whole  in  the  ufual 
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manner,  which  will  occafion  a  rtrong  degree  of  heat  Comport 
and  fermentation.  When  turned,  coat  with  earth  as  {| 
before,  with  a  view  to  confine  the  putrid  fleam  which  Compound. 
would  oilier  wife  tfcape.  In  a  month  or  two  the  heap  "  _  v 
will  be  found  to  be  coniiderably  fallen,  when  it  fhould 
have  a  fecond  turning  as  before.  The  operation  of 
turning  mult  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  till  the 
whole  becomes  an  uniformly  putrid  mafs.  The  whale- 
flelh  is  of  different  degrees  of  firmnefs,  fome  of  it  be¬ 
ing  almoft  liquid  \  and,  in  proportion  to  its  firmnefs, 
the  heap  will  become  fooner  or  later  fit  for  ufe.  In 
general,  the  comport  ftiould  not  be  ufed  till  1 2  months 
old  ;  but  that  depends  upon  circumftances.  Guard  the 
heap  from  dogs,  pigs,  badgers,  and  vermin,  as  thefe 
animals  are  remarkably  fond  of  whale-flefh.  This  ani¬ 
mal  compoft  may  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to 
all  purpofes  where  good  rotten  dung  is  required.  I 
have  uled  it  with  great  fuccefs  for  cabbages,  and  find 
it  an  excellent  drefling  for  meadow-ground.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  belt  computation,  one  hogthead  of  whale 
rtfule,  will  make  eight  loads  of  dung  j  which  when  we 
confider  the  great  facility  with  which  this  bafis  of  our 
dung-hill  may  be  carried,  is  a  momentous  concern  to 
fuch  farmers  as  lie  remote  from  a  large  town.”  See 
Manure ,  under  Agriculture,  where  the  method  of 
preparing  it  from  peat  earth,  is  particularly  detailed. 

We  may  here  recommend  a  moft  ingenious  thermome¬ 
ter,  invented  by  Mrs  Lovi  of  Edinburgh,  for  regula¬ 
ting  the  temperature  of  compoft  dunghills,  which  the 
farmer  will  find  of  great  ufe  in  managing  the  procefs. 

Compost,  in  Gardening ,  is  a  mixture  of  feveral  ear¬ 
thy  fubftances  and  dungs,  either  for  the  improvements 
of  the  general  foil  of  a  garden,  or  for  that  of  particular 
plants.  Almoft  every  plant  delights  in  fome  peculiar 
mixture  of  foils  or  compoft,  in  which  it  will  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  others. 

COMPOSTELL A,  a  celebrated  town  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  Galicia,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  and 
an  univerfity.  The  public  fquares,  and  the  churches, 
particularly  the  metropolitan  church,  are  very  magni¬ 
ficent.  It  has  a  great  number  of  monafteries,  for  both 
fexes,  and  about  2000  houfes.  It  is  pretended  that  the- 
body  of  St  James  was  buried  here,  which  draws  a  great 
number  of  pilgrims  from  moft  parts-  of  Cliriftendom^ 

They  walk  in  proceflion  to  the  church,  and  vifit  his 
wooden  image,  which  ftands  on  the  great  altar,  and  is 
illuminated  with  40  or  50  wax  candles.  They  kifs  it 
three  times  with  a  very  refpe&ful  devotion,  and  then 
put  their  hats  on  its  head.  In  the  church  there  are  30 
filver  lamps  always  lighted,  and  fix  chandeliers  of  fil- 
ver  five  feet  high*  The  poor  pilgrims  are  received  in¬ 
to  an  bofpital,  built  for  that  purpofe,  which  ftands  near 
the  church  ;  and  round  it  are  galleries  of  free-ftone, 
fupported  by  large  pillars.  The  archbiftiop  is  one  of 
the  ricbeft  prelates  in  Spain,  having  70,000  crowns  a- 
year.  From  this  town  the  military  order  of  St  Jago,- 
or  St  James,  had  its  origin.  It  is  feated  in  a  peninfula, 
formed  by  the  rivers  Tambra  and  Ulla,  in  a  pleafant 
plain,  265  miles  north-weft  of  Madrid.  W.  Long* 

8.  17.  N.  Lat.  42.  52. 

Ne%v  COMPOSTELLA ,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  province  of  Xalifco,  built  in  1531*  . 

It  is  fituated  near  the  South  fea.  W.  Long.  109.  42; 

N.  Lat.  21.  20. 

COMPOUND;  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  appellation  * 

givens 
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Compound  given  to  whatever  is  compofed  or  made  up  of  differ- 
II  ent  things  ;  thus  we  fay,  a  compound  word,  compound 
^un(**  comPound  ,tafte,  &c. — Compound  differs  from 
■  -  ■  complex ,  and  ftands  opnofed  to  fimple.  See  Complex 

and  Simple. 

Compound  Flower .  See  Compositus  Flos. 

COMPOUND  Inter  ejl,  called  alfo  inter ejl  upon  interejl , 
is  that  which  is  reckoned  not  only  upon  the  principal, 
but  upon  the  intereft  itfelf  forborne,  which  hereby 
becomes  a  fort  of  fecondary  principal.  See  Inte¬ 
rest. 

COMPOUND  Motion ,  that  motion  which  is  effefted 
by  feveral  confpiring  powers.  Powers  are  faid  to  con- 
fpire  if  the  direftion  of  the  one  be  not  quite  oppofite  to 
-that  of  the  other,  as  when  the  radius  of  a  circle  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  revolve  about  a  centre,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  point  to  move  ftraight  along  it. 

COMPOUND  Numbers ,  thole  which  may  be  divided 
by  fome  other  number  befides  unity,  without  leaving 
any  remainder;  fuch  as  18,  20,  &c.  the  firft  being 
'meafured  by  the  number  2,  6,  9  and  the  fecond  by 
the  number  2,  4,  5,  10. 

Compound  Quantities.  See  Algebra. 

COMPOUND  Ratio ,  is  that  which  the  product  of  the 
-antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  product  of 
their  confequents.  Thus,  6  to  72  is  in  a  ratio  com¬ 
pounded  of  2  to  6,  and  of  3  to  1 2. 

Compound  (fubftantive),  the  refult  or  effeft  of  a 
compofition  of  different  things  ;  or  a  mafs  formed  by 
the  union  of  many  ingredients. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  English  church-hiftofy, 
denotes  a  fcheme  propofed  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman 
in  1667  8,  for  relaxing  the  terms  of  conformity  in  be¬ 
half  of  Proteftant  diffenters,  and  admitting  them  into 
the  communion  of  the  church.  A  bill  for  this  pur- 
pofe  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Chief-Baron  Hale,  but 
difallowed.  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Til  lotion 
and  Stillingfleet  in  1674.  and  the  terms  were  fettled 
to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  nonconformifts;  but  the  bi- 
ihops  retufed  their  affent.  This  fcheme  was  like  wife 
revived  again  immediately  after  the  Revolution;  the 
king  and  queen  expreffed  their  defire  of  an  union  : 
however,  the  defign  failed  after  two  attempts;  and  the 
aft  of  toleration  was  obtained. 

Comprehension,  in  Metaphyjics ,  is  that  a £1  of  the 
mind  whereby  it  apprehends  or  knows  any  objeft  that 
is  prelented  to  it,  on  all  theTides  whereon  it  is  capable 
of  being  apprehended  or  known.  To  comprehend  a 
thing  is  defined  by  the  fchoolmen,  rem  aliquam  tot  am 
et  total  iter  cognbfcere. 

Comprehension,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  trope  or  figure 
whereby  the  name  of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part  ;  or 
that  of  a  part  for  a  whole  ;  or  a  'definite  number  of 
any  thing  for  an  indefinite. 

COMPRESS,  in  Surgery  y  a  bolder  of  foft  linen 
cloth,  folded  in  feveral  doubles,  frequently  applied  to 
cover  a  plafter,  in  order  not  only  to  preferve  the  part 
from  the  external  air,  but  alfo  the  better  to  retain  the 
dreffings  or  medicines. 

COMPRESSION,  the  aft  of  preffing  or  fqueezing 
fome  matter  together,  fo  as  to  fet  its  parts  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  make  it  poffefs  lefs  fpace.  Compref- 
s  fim  properly  differs,  from  condenfation ,  in  that  'he  lat¬ 
ter  is  performed  by  the  aftion  of  cold,  the  former  by 
fome  external  violence. 


COMPROMISE,  a  treaty  or  contraft,  whereby  two  Compro. 
contending  parties  eftabliffi  one  or  more  arbitrators  to  mile 
judge  of  and  terminate  their  difference  in  an  amicable  ti 
manner.  tomputa. 

COMPTON,  Henry,  biffiop  of  London,  was  the  >  _ ^  j 
youngeit  fon  of  Spencer  earl  of  Northampton,  and 
born  in  1632.  After  the  reftoratirtn  of  Charles  II. 
he  became  cornet  of  a  regiment  of  horfe  ;  but  foon  af¬ 
ter  quitting  the  army  for  the  church,  he  was  made  bi- 
(hop  of  Oxford  in  1674  ;  and  about  a 'year  after  tranf- 
lated  to  the  fee  of  London.  He  was  entrufied  with 
the  education  of  the  two  princeffes  Mary  and  Anne, 
whom  he  alfo  afterwards  married  to  the  princes  of 
Orange  and  Denmark  ;  and  their  firmnefs  in  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their 
tutor,  to  whom,  when  Popery  began  to  prevail  at  court, 
it  was  imputed  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  He  was 
fufpended  from  his  eccleiiaftical  funftion  by  James  IL 
but  was  reftored  by  him  again  on  tm  prince  of  Orange’3 
invafion.  He  and  the  bifliop  of  Briftol  made  the  ma¬ 
jority  for  filling  the  vacant  throne  with  a  king  :  he 
performed  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  ;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  com  mi  {boners  for  reviling  tbe  litur¬ 
gy  ;  and  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  diffen- 
ters  to  the  church.  His  fpirit  of  moderation  made  him 
unpopular  with  the  clergy,  and  in  all  probability 
^checked  his  further  promotion.  He  died  in  1713  j 
but  living  in  bufy  times,  did  not  leave  many  writings 
behind  him. 

COMPTROLLER.  See  Controller. 

COMPULSOR,  an  officer  under  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  difpatched  from  court  into  the  provinces,  to 
compel  the  payment  of  taxes,  &c.  not  paid  with¬ 
in  the  time  preferibed.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
verb  compellere ,  “  to  oblige,  conftrain.”  Thefe  were 
charged  with  fo  many  exaftions,  Under  colour  of 
their  office,  that  Honorius  caffiiered  them  by  a  law  in 
4l>  .  ... 

The  laws  of  the  Vifigoths  mention  military  'Com- 
pulfors  ;  which  were  officers  among  the  Goths,  tvhofe 
bufinefs  was  to  oblige  the  tardy  foldiers  to  go  into  the 
fight,  or  to  run  to  an  attack,  &c. 

Caffian  mentions  a  kind  of  monaftic  corapulfors, 
whofe  bufinefs  was  to  declare  the  hours  of  canonical 
office,  and  to  take  care  the  monks  went  to  church  at 
thefe  hours. 

COMPUNCTION,  in  Theology ,  an  inward  grief 
in  the  mind  for  having  offended  God.  The  word  comes 
from  compungere ,  of  pungere ,  u  to  prick,” — The  Roman¬ 
ics  own  their  confeffion  infignificant  unlefs  attended 
with  compuftion  or  pricking  of  heart.  'v 

Among  fpiritualifts,  compunftion  bears  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  fignification  ;  and  implies  not  only  a  grief  for 
having  offended  God,  but  alfo  a  pious  fenfation  of  grief, 
forrow,  and  difpleafure,  on  other  motives. — Thus,  the 
miferies  of  life,  the  danger  of  being  loft  in  the  world, 
the  blindnefs  of  the  wicked,  &c.  are  to  pious  people 
motives  of  compunftion. 

COMPURGATOR,  one  that,  by  oath,  juftifies  an¬ 
other  perfon’s  innocence.  Compurgators  were  intro¬ 
duced  as  evidences  in  the  Jurifprudence  of  the  middle 
agns.  Their  number  -varied  according  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  fubjeft  in  difpute,  or  the  nature  of  th# 
crime  with  which  a  perfon  was  charged. 

COMPUTATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  man¬ 
ner 
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tfomputa*  ner  of  eftimating  time,  weights,  meafore,  moneys,  or 
tion  quantities  of  any  kind. — The  word  is  fometimes  alfo 

II  ufed  among  mathematicians  in  the  like  fenfe  as  calcula- 
Conca.  • 

tioru 

COMUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
Orobii,  of  an  ancient  Handing,  and  formerly  powerful, 
daring  to  difpute  with  the  Romans  ;  Cotncnfes,  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  Comenjis  Ager ,  the  epithet.  It  became  afterwards 
no  inconfiderable  municipiu’m,  to  which  Julius  Csefar 
added  5000  new  colonifts  (Strabo)  5  whence  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  called  Novocomum ,  and  the  people  Novocomenjes. 
But  in  time  it  recovered  its  ancient  name,  Comum  ;  Pli¬ 
ny  the  younger,  a  native  of  that  place,  calling  it  by 
no  other  name.  Now  Como ,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
at  the  fbuth  end  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  E.  Long. 
9.  37.  N.  Lat.  46.  It  is  about  80  miles  N.  E.  of 
Turin. 

COMUS,  in  Mythology ,  the  god  of  jollity  or  fefl'i- 
vity.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  he  was  the 
Chamos  of  the  Moabites;  Beel-Phegor,  Baal-Peor, 
Priapus,  and  Bacchus.  He  is  reprefented  under  the 
appearance  of  a  young  man,  with  an  inflamed  red 
countenance,  his  head  inclined,  and  crowned  with 
flowers  y  his  air  drowfy ;  leaning  on  a  huntfman’s 
fpear  in  his  left  hand,  and  holding  an  inverted  torch 
in  his  right.  His  ftatue  was  placed  at  the  chamber 
doors  of  new  married  perfons  \  his  pedeftal  crowned 
with  flowers. 

CON,  or  CoND.  See  CoND. 

CON  ANT,  Dr  John,  a  learned  Englifli  divine, 
born  in  1608.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Exeter  college 
Oxford  ;  was,  by  the  parliament,  conflituted  one  of 
the  aflembly  of  divines,  though  he  feldom,  if  ever,  fat 
with  them  ;  and  in  1657  was  admitted  vice-chancellor 
of  the  univerflty.  On  the  reiteration  he  was  one  of 
the  commiflioners,  and  aflifted  at  the  conferences  in 
the  Savoy  ;  but  was  deprived  by  the  a£t  of  uniformi¬ 
ty  *,  after  eight  years  he  was  confirmed,  and  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  prebendary  of  Worcefter. 
In  1686  he  loft  his  fight  ;  and  died  in  16^3  *,  leaving 
a  number  of  admired  fermons,  afterwards  publi (lied  in 
fix  volumes. 

CON  VRION,  or  Conoides,  a  name  for  the  pineal 
gland.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

CONATUS,  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  philofophy 
and  mathematics,  defined  by  fome  to  be  a  quantity  of 
motion,  not  capable  of  being  expreffed  by  any  time 
or  length  ;  as  the  conatus  recedendi  ab  axe  rnotus ,  is 
the  endeavour  which  a  body,  moved  circularly,  makes 
to  recede,  or  fly  off,  from- the  centre  or  axis  of  its  mo¬ 
tion. 

CONCA,  Sebastian,  called  Cavalier ,  a  celebrated 
hiftory  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Gaeta  in 
1679,  and  placed  as  a  difciple  with  Francefco  Solime- 
na,  an  incomparable  mafter.  Under  his  dire&ion 
Conca  exerted  his  utmoft  induftry  to  obtain  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  ;  nor  did  he  permit  any  kind  of  amufement  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  his  ftudies.  Solimena 
foon  perceived  in  his  difciple  fueh  talents,  and  fuch  a 
difpofition,  as  would  qualify  him  to  make  a  very  great 
progrefs  ;  and  on  that  account  he  conceived  fo  ftrong 
an  affe&ion  for  him,  that  he  not  only  afforded  him  the 
beft  inftruflions,  but  often  employed  him  to  fketch  af¬ 
ter  his  own  defigns)  took  him  along  with  him  to 
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Monte  Caflino,  where  lie*  was  to  paint  a  chapel  in  fref-  Conca. 
co ;  and  there  made  Conca  acquainted  with  every  thing  *—■ -v— ~ 
relative  to  that  manner  of  painting.  At  his  return  to 
Naples  with  Solimena,  he  was,  if  poffible,  ftill  more 
afliduous  to  improve  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  y.  and  en¬ 
tered  on  a  project  that  might  at  once  advance  his  in¬ 
come,  and  add  to  his  expertnefs  in  his  profeflion.  That 
project  was,  to  paint  portraits  in  a  fmall  fize  and  at  a 
low  rate  •,  by  which  fcheme  all  ranks  of  perfons  crowd¬ 
ed  to  him;  and  befide  the  pecuniary  advantages  refult- 
ing  from  it,  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  freedom  of 
hand  in  penciling  and  colouring  ;  a  good  habit  of  imi¬ 
tating  nature  with  an  elegant  choice  ;  and  likewife 
great  diver fity  of  airs  of  heads,  which  were  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  ufe  to  him  in  his  future  beautiful  compofitions\ 

As  he  had  a  great  defire  to  fee  Rome,  he  obtained 
permiflion  from  Solimena  to  indulge  his  inclination  ; 
and  although  he  was  near  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
viftted  that  city,  yet  he  fpent  eight  years  in  conftanV 
ftudy  after  the  antiques,  after  Buonaroti,  Raphael, 
and  the  Carracci,  and  perfe&ed  himfelf  in  every  part 
of  his  profeflion.  The  fame  of  his  w’orks  foon  fpread 
throughout  Rome,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Ottobuoni,  who  was  a  princely  encourager 
of  artifts  ;  and  Conca  having  fhown  an  elegant  proof 
of  his  abilities  in  a  compofition  reprefenting  Herod 
inquiring  of  the  wife  men  the  place  of  the  birth  of 
the  Meffiah,  the  figures  being  as  large  as  life,  the  Car¬ 
dinal  thought  it  fo  excellent  a  performance,  that  he 
rewarded  him  in  a  munificent  manner,  entertained  him 
in  his  own  palace,  and  introduced  him  to  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  XI.  who  appointed  Conca  to  paint  the  picture  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  the  chureh  of  St  John  Late- 
ran  y  which  he  executed  with  univerfal  applaufe.  On 
that  occafion  the  pope  was  defirous  of  giving  him  fome 
particular  mark  of  his  efteem  ;  and  therefore,  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  aflembly  of  the  academicians  of  St  Luke,  he 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  the 
cardinal  prefented  him  with  a  rich  diamond  crofs, 
which  Conca,  out  of  refpedl  to  his  patron,  always 
wore  at  bis  bofom.  From  that  time  he  was  incefiant- 
ly  employed,  and  his  works  were  folicited  by  mod  of 
the  princes  of  Europe.  The  churches  and  chapels  of 
every  part  of  Italy  are  enriched  with  fome  of  his  com- 
pofitions  y.  of  which  he  painted  an  incredible  number, 
as  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  never  difeon- 
tinued  his  labours.  He  was  earneftly  invited  by  Phi¬ 
lip  V.  of  Spain  to  vifit  his  court,  but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  Rome.  He  painted  two  admi¬ 
rable  pieces  for  the  king  of  Poland,  with  figures  a3 
large  as  life  ;  in  one  was  reprefented  Alexander  pre- 
fenting  Bucephalus  to  Philip,  after  he  had  managed 
him  ;  a  grand  compofition,  with  a  multitude  of  fi¬ 
gures,  corre&ly  defigned,  and  charmingly  grouped 
and  difpofed  y  the  whole  being  adorned  with  moft  ele¬ 
gant  architecture,  in  true  and  beautiful  perfpeCtive. 

The  other  was  the  marriage  of  Alexander  with  Rox¬ 
ana,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  which  was  in  every  re- 
fpeCl  equal  to  the  former.  He  was  at  lafl  fo  flrong- 
ly  prelfed  to  go  to  Naples,  that  he  undertook  the 
journey  ;  and  was  received  in  that  kingdom  with  all 
the  refpeCl  and  honour  due  to  his  merit  ;  and  there  he 
finiflied  feveral  noble  defigns,  as  alfo  at  Gaeta  his  na¬ 
tive  city.  While  he  continued  at  Naples,  he  received 
in  the  royal  prefence  *  fnuff-box  of  yery  great  value, 

prefented 


c  38.?  ] 
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‘CJonca  pfefented  to  Kim  in  the  king’s  name  by  the  marquis  of 

il  Tanucei,  atYhat  time  prime  minifter  3  and  in  the  year 

Con  cep-  the  kjng  wa9  pleafed  to  ennoble  him  and  all  his 

defendants.  At  that  time  he  %vas  78,  and  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  faid,  that  he  died  in  1761,  aged  82,  which  is 
very  probable,  though  not  pofitively  certain.  He  un- 
Rer  ft  ood  perfpeftive"  and  architefture  thoroughly,  and 
added  to  it  a  fine  underftanding  of  the  chiaroscuro. 
His  ftyle  of  compofition  is  grand  and  elegant  ;  his  de- 
fign  very  correa*,  his  difpoiition  ingenious  j  his  atti¬ 
tudes  and  expreffion  full  of  truth,  nature,  and  variety  3 
and  his  colouring  is  excellent.  1  he  hiftory  of  Diana 
and  A&seon,  by  Conca,  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  at  Wilton*  #  . 

CONC  ALE  Say,  is  on  the  coaft  of  France  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  where  the  Bntifti  forces  landed  in  June  175^’ 
in  order  to  go  to  St  Maioes  ;  which  they  did,  and 
burnt  all  the  fhips  in  that  harbour,  which  were  above 
IOO,  of  all  forts.  Concale  is  the  town  which  gives 
name  to  the  bay,  and  is  famous  for  oyfters.  It  is  18 
miles  eaft  of  St  Maioes,  and  197  weft  of  Paris.  Wr. 
Long.  1.  47.  N.  Lat.  48.  41.  . 

CONCABNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Finifterre,  with  a  harbour  and  a  caftle. 
E.  Long.  4.  2.  N.  Lat.  47.  4 6.  , 

CONC  ATEN  AT  I  ON,  aterm  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  fecond  caufes  upon 
each  other. 

CONCAVE,  an  appellation  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
inner  furface  of  hollow  bodies,  but  more  efpecially  of 
Tpherical  ones. 

CONCAVE  Glajfes,  fuch  as  are  ground  hollow,  .and 
are  ufually  of  a  fpherical  figure,  though  they  may  be 
of  any  other,  as  parabolical,  &c.  All  obje&s  feen 
through  concave  glafies  appear  ereft  and  diminifhed. 

CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the 
bringing  things  nearer  a  centre.  Hence  the  particles 
of  fait,  in  fea-water,  are  faid  to  be  concentrated  ;  that 
is,  brought  nearer  each  other,  by  evaporating  the  wa- 
terv  part. 

CONCENTRIC,  in  Mathematics ,  fomething  that 
has  the  fame  common  centre  with  another  :  it  ftands  in 
oppofition  tv  ex  centric. 

CONCEPTION,  in  Logic,  the  Ample  apnreherfion 
or  perception  which  we  have  of  any  thing,,  without 
proceeding  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  it.  Some 
writers,  as  Lord  Lames,  diftmguifh  between  concep¬ 
tion  and  perception  3  making  the  latter  to  denote  the 
confcioufnefs  of  an  object  when  prefent,  or  to  include 
the  reality  of  its  object  ;  whereas  conception  exprefles 
the  forming  an  idea  of  -an  ohje£l  whether  prefent  or 
abfent,  or  without  any  convi&ion  of  its  reality. 

Conception,  in  Medicine,  denotes  the  firft  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  embryo,  or  foetus  in  the  womb. 

Conception  is  no  other  than  fuch  a  concourfe  and 
commixture  of  the  prolific  feed  of  the  male  with  that 
of  the  female,  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  as  immedi¬ 
ately  produces  an  embryo. 

The  fymptoms  of  -conception  or  pregnancy  are, 
when,  in  a  few  days  after  the  conjugal  aft,  a  fmall 
uain  is  perceived  about  the  navel,  and  is  attended  with 
.fome  gentle  commotions  in  the  bottom  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  and  within,  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four 
months,  the  menfes  ceafe  to  .flow,  or  prove  in  lefs 
quantity  than  ufual.  Upon  the  firft  failure  of  this 


kind,  the  woman  begins  to  count  the  feries  of  her  Concep. 
weeks,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  time  before  non. 
elapfed  3  after  this,  or  between  the  fecond  or  third 
months,  but  generally  about  the  third,  the  motions  of 
the  embryo  become  perceivable  to  the  mother  5  v\ho 
hereupon  becomes  troubled  with  a  naufea,  vomiting, 
loathing,  longing,  &c.  About  this  time  the  breafts 
begin  to  fwell,  grow  hard  and  painful,  and  contain  a 
little  milk  3  the  nipples  alfo  become  larger,  firmer,  and 
darker  coloured,  a  livid  circle  appearing  round  them  ; 
the  eyes  feem  funk  and  hollow.  During  the  two  firft 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  woman  grows  thinner  and 
fienderer  3  the  abdomen  being  alfo  deprefled  ;  though 
it  afterwards  diftends,  and  grows  gradually  larger. 

The  manner  wherein  conception  is  effe&ed  is  thus 
laid  down  by  the  modern  writers:  In  the  fuperfices  of 
the  ovaries  of  women,  there  are  found  little  pellucid 
fpherules,  confiding  of  two  concentric  membranes  fill¬ 
ed  with  a  lymphatic  humour,  and  conne&ed  to  the 
furface  of  the  ovaria  underneath  the  tegument,  by  a 
thick  calyx,  contiguous  to  the  extremities  of  the  mi¬ 
nute  ramifications  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Thefe  fpherules,  by  the  ufe  of  venery,  grow,  fwell, 
raife  and  dilate  the  membrane  of  the  ovary  into  the 
form  of  papillae  ;  till,  the  head  propending  from  the 
ftalk,  it  is  at  length  feparated  from  it  5  leaving  behind 
it  a  hollow  cicatrix  in  the  broken  membrane  of  the 
ovary  ;  which,  however,  foon  grows  up  again. 

Now,  in  thefe  fpherules,  while  ftill  adhering  to  the 
ovary,  feetufes  have  been  frequently  found  ;  whence  it 
appears,  that  thefe  are  a  kind  of  ova,  of  eggs,  deriving 
their  ftrU&ure  from  the  veflels  of  the  ovary,  and  their 
liquor  from  the  humours  prepared  therein. 

Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Fallopian  tubes  be¬ 
ing  1  welled  and  ftiffened  by  the  a«R  of  venery,  with 
their  mufeular  fimbrise,  like  fingers,  may  embrace  the 
ovaries,  comprefs  them,  and  by  that  compreffion  ex¬ 
pand  their  own  mouths  :  and  thus  the  eggs,  now  ma¬ 
ture,  and  detached  as  before,  may  be  forced  into  their 
cavities,  and  thence  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  3  where  they  may  either  be  cherifhed  and  re¬ 
tained,  as  when  they  meet  with  the  male  feed  :  or,  if 
they  want  that,  again  expelled. 

Hence  the  phenomena  of  falfe  conceptions,  abor¬ 
tions,  foetufes  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  &c.  For  in  coitiun,  the  male  feed, 
abounding  with  living  animalcules,  agitated  with  a 
great  force,  a  brilk  heat,  and  probably  with  a  great 
quantity  of  animal  fpirits,  is  violently  impelled  through 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  which  on  this  occafion  is 
opener,  and  through  the  valves  of  the  neck  of  the  ute¬ 
rus,  which  on  this  occafion  are  laxer  than  ordinary, 
into  the  uterus  itfelf  3  which  now,  in  like  manner,  be¬ 
comes  more  active,  turgid,  hot,  inflamed,  and  moillen- 
ed  with  the  flux  of  its  lymph  and  fpirits,  by  means  of 
the  ti Filiation  excited  in  the  nervous  papillae  by  the  at¬ 
trition  againft  the  rugae  of  the  vagina. 

The  lemen  thus  difpofed  in  the  uterus,  is  retained, 
heated,  and  agitated,  by  the  convulfive  conflridlion  of 
the  uterus  itfelf  3  till  meeting  with  the  ova,  the  fineft 
and  moft  animated  part  enters  through  the  dilated 
pores  of  the  membranula  of  the  ovum,  now  become 
glandulous  3  is  there  retained,  nourifhed,  and  dilated  3 
grows  to  its  umbilicus,  cr  navel  3  ftifles  the  other  lefs 
lively  animalcules  3  and  thus  is  conception  dfe&ed. 

Hence 
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Concep-  Hence  it  appears,  that  conception  may  happen  in 
turn.  any  part  where  the  femen  meets  with  an  ovum  :  thus 
whether  it  be  carried  through  the  Fallopian  tube  to 
the  ovary,  and  there  call  upon  the  ovum  ;  or  whether 
it  meet  with  it  in  fome  recefs  of  the  tube  itfelfj  or, 
laftly,  whether  it  join  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  it 
may  dill  have  the  fame  effedt,  as  it  appears  from  obfer- 
vation  adlually  to  have  had.  But  it  is  probable,  that 
conception  is  then  moil  perfect  when  the  two,  viz.  the 
femen  and  ovum,  are  carried  at  the  fame  time  into  the 
uterus,  and  there  mixed,  &c. 

According  to  other  phyfiologifts  the  male  feed  is 
taken  up,  before  it  arrives  in  the  uterus,  by  the  veins 
which  open  into  the  vagina,  &c.  and  thus  mixed  with 
the  blood  $  by  which,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  is 
carried,  duly  prepared,  into  the  ovary,  to  impregnate  the 
eggs- 

It  has  been  advanced  by  feveral  writers,  that  women 
may  poftibly  conceive  in  their  deep,  and  be  with  child 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  occafion  of  it.  As  ridi¬ 
culous  and  abfurd  as  this  dodlrine  may  appear  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  worlds  no  lefs  an  author  than  Genfili  has 
thought  it  worthy  a  particular  diifertation. 

CONCEPTION ,  Immaculate ,  of  the  Holy  Virgin ,  is  a 
feaft  eftablifhed  in  honour  of  the  holy  virgin,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  her  having  been  conceived  and 
born  immaculate ,  i.  e.  without  original  fin,  held  in  the 
Romifh  church  on  the  8th  of  December.  The  imma¬ 
culate  conception  is  the  great  head  of  controverfy  be¬ 
tween  the  Scotifts  and  Thomifts  \  the  former  main¬ 
taining,  and  the  latter  impugning  it.  In  the  three 
Spanifh  military  orders,  of  St  James  of  the  fword,  Ca- 
latrava,  and  Alcantara,  the  knights  take  a  vow  at 
their  admiflion  to  defend  the  immaculate  conception. 
This  refolution  was  firft  taken  in  1652.  Peter  d’Alva 
has  publilhed  48  huge  volumes  in  folio  on  the  myfte- 
ries  of  the  conception. 

Conception,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Chili  in  South 
America.  It  is  fituated  in  W.  Long.  72.  50.  S.  Lat. 
36. 40  5  and  is  the  oldeft  European  fettlement  in  Chi¬ 
li,  and  the  fecond  in  point  of  dignity.  On  their  firft 
fettlement  here,  the  Spaniards  were  repeatedly  driven 
off  by  the  Indians,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  take 
up  their  refidence  at  St  Jago.  Since  that  time  both 
the  cities  of  Conception  and  St  Jago  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  deftroyed  by  earthquakes.  In  the  year  1751 
both  of  them  were  laid  in  ruins  by  a  dreadful  Ihock, 
the  firft  concuftions  of  which  were  attended  with  an  un- 
ufual  fwelling  of  the  fea,  that  overturned  thefewhoufes 
which  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake. 
The  harbour  is  good,  and  pretty  much  frequented  5  on 
which  account  the  city  is  regarded  as  a  place  of  con- 
fequence.  The  king  allows  annually  350,000  pieces 
of  eight  for  the  fupport  of  a  garrifon  of  35GO  men  3  a 


corps  that  is  ftldom  complete.  None  of  the  fortifica-  Conccp 
tions  are  confiderable ;  but  thofe  towards  the  land  are  tic, a 

wretched.  The  Spaniards  now  live  in  tolerable  fecu-  li 
rity  with  refped  to  the  Indians,  and  have  no  notion  CondiQllj 
of  any  attack  from  the  land  fide.  It  is  faid  indeed,  ' 
that  not  only  this  but  all  the  fettlements  in  Chili  and 
Peru  would  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  a  foreign 
enemy  j  the  fortifications  being  in  ruins,  and  the  gar- 
rifons  fcarce  hall  the  number  required  by  the  king  : 
owing  to  the  avarice,  ignorance,  and  fupine  negligence 
of  the  governors,  who  ftudy  nothing  but  to  enrich 
themfelves. 

Conception,  a  town  of  North  America  in  New 
\  Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatemala.  It  is  feated 
near  the  fea  coaft,  100  miles  weft  of  Porto-bello,  and 
a  fmall  river  that  runs  into  the  fea.  W.  Long.  81.  45. 

N.  Lat.  10.  Q. 

CONCERT,  or  Concerto,  in  Mujic,  a  number  or 
company  of  muficians,  playing  or  finging  the  fame 
piece  of  mufic  or  fong  at  the  fame  time. 

CONCERTA1  O  intimates  the  piece  of  mufic  to  be 
compofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  all  the  parts  may- 
have  their  recitativos,  be  it  for  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  voices  or  inftruments. 

CONCERTO  grossi,  the  grand  chorus  of  a  con¬ 
cert,  or  thofe  places  where  all  the  feveral  parts  per¬ 
form  or  play  together. 

CONCESSION,  in  general,  fignifies  either  the  a£l 
of  granting  or  yielding  any  thing,  or  the  thing  itfelf 
which  is  fo  granted  or  yielded. 

Concession,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure,  whereby  fome* 
thing  is  freely  allowed,  that  yet  might  bear  difpute, 
to  obtain  fomething  that  one  would  have  granted  to 
him,  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  as 
in  the  following  conceflion  of  Dido,  in  Virgil  ; 

6i  The  nuptials  he  difclaims,  I  urge  no  more  9 

“  Let  him  purfue  the  promis’d  Latian  ftiore. 

4 6  A  Thort  delay  is  all  I  alk  him  now  \ 

“  A  paufe  of  grief,  an  interval  from  wo.” 

CONCHA,  in  Zoology ,  a  fynonyme  of  the  Myti- 
LUS,  Solen,  and  other  fhell-fifh. 

#  CONCHES,  a  town  of  Normandy,  with  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  abbey,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade. 

It  is  feated  On  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  territory 
of  Ouche,  45  miles  north-weft  of  Paris.  E.  Long, 
o.  51.  N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

CONCHI  TES  MARMOR,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  a  fpecies  of  marble  dug  near  Megara,  and 
remarkable  for  containing  a  great  number  of  fea-lhells, 
and  other  marine  bodies  immerfed  in  it. 
w  CONCHOID,  in  Geometry ,  the  name  of  a  curve, 
given  to  it  by  its  inventor  Nicomedes.  See 
Fluxions. 
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itroduc- 
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TS  that  department  of  natural  hiftory  which  treats  o 
teftaceous  animals.  In  the  Linnsean  arrangemen 
it  conftitutes  the  third  order  of  the  clafs  of  Vermes 
This  is  the  order  tejlacea ,  of  which  we  propofe  to  hr 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 


before  our  readers  a  pretty  full  view  in  the  prefent 
treatife.  The  peculiarity  and  extent  of  this  order  of 
animals  have  induced  us  to  confider  it  in  a  feparate 
treatife,  by  which  means  we  (hall  avoid  fwelling  out  to 
3  C  an 


Hiflory. 


2 

Importance 
of  concho- 
logy. 
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an  inconvenient  magnitude,  the  clafs  of  Vermes,  which 
will  be  treated  of  in  its  proper  place  in  the  courfe  of 
the  work. 

The  fine  polifh,  fplendid  colours,  and  elegant  form 
of  fhells,  have  been  long  admired,  and  have  procured  for 
them  a  confpicuous  place  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
Indeed  in  this  refpett,  mankind  have  difcovered  no 
fmall  degree  of  folly  and  extravagance,  in  the  high 
price  which  has  been  given  for  rare  and  beautiful  fhells, 
and  often  only  on  account  of  their  rarity.  But  the  fludy 
of  conchology  acquires  a  higher  degree  of  importance 
and  utility  in  another  view.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  different  kinds  of  teflaceous  animals  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  excellent  and  nutritious  food  \  and  fome 
tribes  fupply  the  table  with  a  delicate  luxury.  Dif¬ 
ferent  fhells  furnifh  employment  to  ingenuity  and  art, 
in  the  manufacture  of  mother-of-pearl  for  various  pur- 
pofes  5  and  the  pearl  itfelf,  fo  much  fought  after  as  an 
ornament  of  drefs,  and  often  the  rival  of  the  richeft 


gems,  in  the  eflimation  of  mankind,  is  the  production 
of  teflaceous  animals.  Its  nature  and  mode  of  formation, 
therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  objetts  of  curious  invefti- 
gation.  But  teflaceous  animals  and  their  productions 
are  not  only  beneficial  and  ornamental )  fome  are  found 
to  be  highly  pernicious.  The  fnail  ravages  the  garden 
and  the  field,  and  marks  its  progrefs  with  the  deftruCtion 
of  fome  of  the  faireft  of  the  vegetable  tribes ;  while 
the  (hip- worm  is  juftly  the  dread  of  the  mariner  :  fe- 
cure,  as  it  were,  in  its  infignificance,  it  humbles  the 
glory  and  pride  of  man  ;  and  labouring  in  fecret,  de- 
molifhes  the  nobleft  efforts  of  ingenuity.  In  thefe 
views,  then,  the  economy  and  habits  of  teflaceous  ani¬ 
mals,  which  at  firfl  fight  might  appear  a  barren  and 
ufelefs  purfuit,  become  an  important  and  beneficial 
fubjeCt  of  inveftigation.  The  following  chapters,  there¬ 
fore,  fliall  be  occupied  in  the  claflification  and  natural 
hiflory  of  this  tribe  of  animals. 


CHAP.  I.  HISTORY  OF  CONCHOLOGY. 


Cultivated  THE  few  fcattered  fragments  concerning  the  natu- 
by  the  an-  raj  hiftory  of  fhells,  or  teflaceous  animals,  which  are 
dents.  tQ  be  foun(j  jn  tbe  writ;ngs  0f  the  ancients,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  more  extended  and  fyflematic  labours 
of  the  moderns,  are  fo  unimportant  and  inaccurate, 
that  it  would  be  altogether  fuperfluous  to  trouble  our 
readers  with  an  account  of  the  information  which  they 
contain.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  works  of  A- 
riflotle  and  Pliny,  the  great  naturalills  of  Greece  and 
Home,  that  the  fludy  of  conchology  was  not  entirely 
negletted  in  their  time.  It  appears  too,  that  admirers 
and  collettors  of  fhells  were  not  then  wanting.  Scipio 
and  Lselius,  we  are  informed,  found  a  relaxation^  from 
the  toils  and  cares  of  war  and  government,  by  indul¬ 
ging  in  this  elegant  amufement  (a). 

By  the  mo-  Nor  will  it  be  attended  with  much  advantage,  to 
dems.  give  a  particular  account  of  the  works  of  the  earlier 
writers  on  this  fubjett,  among  the  moderns.  Thefe 
are  Gefner,  Johnflon,  Rondeletius,  Aldrovandus,  Bel- 
lonius,  Wormius,  and  fome  other  authors,  who  culti¬ 
vated  this  department  of  natural  hiflory,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  their  defcriptions  with  figures,  illuflrativ.e  of  the 
objects  which  they  defcribed. 

The  firfl  author  who  attempted  a  fyflematic  divifion 
of  fhells,  according  to  their  external  form  and  charac¬ 
ter,  was  John  Daniel  Major,  profefior  of  medicine  in 
the  univerfity  of  Kiel  in  Holftein.  His  method  is  pub- 
lifhed  at  the  end  of  his  curious  and  interefling  remarks 
on  the  treatife  concerning  the  purpura  of  Fabius  Co- 
lumna,  printed  at  Kiel  in  1675.  The  fyflem  of  the 
German  natural  ill  was  followed  by  that  of  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Dr  Lifter,  on  a  more  extended  and  improved 
plan,  which  was  publifhed  ten  years  after.  Succeeding 
naturalills  turned  their  attention  to  the  fludy  of  concho¬ 
logy,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  claflification  of 
the  numerous  objetts  of  this  department  of  natural  hi¬ 


ftory.  Such  were  Buonanni,  Rumfius,  Langius,  Brey^ 
nius,  Tournefort,  Gualtieri,  D’ Argenville,  Klein,  Lin¬ 
naeus,  Adanfon,  Geoflfroy,  and  Muller. 

We  fliall  here  exhibit  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated 
fyftems  of  conchology  which  have  been  propofed  by 
writers  on  this  fubjett.  This,  we  trull,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers,  and  particularly  as  the 
works  of  thefe  authors  are  in  few  hands,  and  there¬ 
fore  become  lefs  acceflible. 

I.  The  firfl  general  arrangement  of  (hells  is  thatSyftemo£ 
publifhed  by  Dr  Lifter  in  a  work  with  the  following  Llfter* 
title.  Martini  Lifter ,  M.  D.  Hiftorice five  Synopjis  me - 
thodicce  Cenchyliorum  libri  quatuor ,  continentes  loyjft- 
guras  are  nitidijftme  mfculptas ,  a  Sufanna  et  Anna  Li¬ 
fter  depiBas.  Londini,  1685— 1688,  folio.  A  fecond 
edition  of  the  fame  work  was  publifhed  at  Oxford  ia 
1770,  with  additional  figures. 

SYSTEM  of  LISTER. 

Lib.  I.  De  Cochleis  Terreftribus . 

Pars  I.  De  Buccinis  et  Turbinibus  terreftribus. 

Sett.  1.  De  Buccinis  terreftribus  a  finiftra  dextrorfum 
tortilibus,  lsevibus^edentulis. 

Sett.  2.  De  Buccinis  terreftribus  a  finiftra  dextrorfum 
tortilibus,  edentulis,  ftriatis. 

Sett.  3.  De  Buccinis  terreftribus  a  finiftra  dextrorfum 
tortilibus,  apertura  dentata. 

Sett.  4.  De  Buccinis  terreftribus  a  dextra  finiftrorfum 
tortilibus,  apertura  plana. 

Sett.  5.  De  Buccinis  terreftribus  a  dextra  finiftrorfum 
tortilibus,  apertura  dentata. 

Sett.  6.  De  Turbinibus  terreftribus  cochleaeformibus,, 
id  eft  compattiore  figura. 

Sett. 


(a)  Lselium  et  Scipionem  conchas  et  umbilicos  ad  Cajetam  et  ad  Laurentum  legere  confueffe,  et  ad  omnem 
aniini  remifiionem  ludumque  defcendere.  Cic,  de  Orat .  lib.  ii.. 


Chap.  I.  CONCHOLOGY. 

Hiftorv.  Se£l.  7*  Troohilus.  Cap.  8.  De  Pe6lunculis  flriatis,  ex  latere  multo  ma- 

—— '  Se£l.  8.  De  Turbinibus  terreftribus,  compreflis  eden-  gis  diffufis,  latioribus.  Cap.  9.  De  Pe&unculis  ftri- 
tulis,  ipfo  ambitu  acuto.  atis,  ex  latere  difFufls  anguftioribus.  Cap.  10.  De 

$e£t.  9.  De  Turbinlbus  compreflis,  ambitu  obtufiore,  Pe&unculis  ftriatis  imbricatis. 

apertura  edentula.  Se£l.  6.  Cap.  t.  De  Mufculis  marinis,  cardine  lcevi 

Sedl.  IO.  De  Turbinibus  terreftribus  compreflis,  a  fi-  minimeque  dentate.  Cap.  2.  De  Mufculis  marinis 


niftra  dextrorfum  tortilibus,  apertura  dentata. 

Se&.  II.  De  Turbinibus  terreftribus  compreflis,  aper¬ 
tura  dentata,  a  dextra  flniftrorfum  tortilibus  apice 
inverfo  ex  ipfa  apertura;  parte. 

Pars  II.  Cochleae  nudae  terreftres,  limaces  quibufdam 
di&ae. 

Lib.  II.  De  Turbinibus  et  Bivaivibus  aqua  du/cis . 

Pars  I.  De  Turbinibus. 

Se£l.  1.  De  Buccinis  fluviatilibus. 

Se£l.  2.  De  Cochleis  fluviatilibus. 

Se&.  3.  De  Cochleis  fluviatilibus  compreflis. 

Pars  II.  De  Teftaceis  bivaivibus  fluviatilibus. 

Se<5l.  I.  De  Mufculis  fluviatilibus,  cardine  dentato, 

Se£l.  2.  De  Mufculis  fluviatilibus,  cardine  laevi. 

Se£l.  3.  De  Pe&unculis  fluviatilibus. 

Lib.  III.  De  Tejlaceis  bivaivibus  marinis . 

Pars  I.  De  Teftaceis  bivaivibus,  imparibus  teftis. 

Se£t.  I.  Cap.  1.  De  Pe£linibus  ex  utraque  parte  aequa- 
liter  auritis,  ftriatis.  Cap.  2.  De  Pe&inibus  aequa- 
liter  auritis,  laevibus.  Cap.  3.  De  Pe£linibus  inae- 
qualiter  auritis,  non  dentatis.  Cap.  4.  De  Pe£tini- 
bus  inaequaliter  auritis  dentatis. 

Se£l.  2.  Cap.  I.  De  Oftreis  apophyfi  plana  longa  re- 
curva,  angulo  acuto  definente.  Cap.  2.  De  Oftreis 
apophyfi  brevi,  fubter  et  quafi  in  occulto  pofita. 

Se£l.  3.  De  Spondylis. 

Pars  II.  De{ Teftaceis  bivaivibus,  paribus  teftis. 

Se£l.  1.  Cap.  1.  De  Pe£tinibus  margaritiferis.  Cap.  2. 
De  Pe&inibus,  binis  apophyfibus  longis  conjun&is. 
Cap.  3.  De  Pedlinibus  margaritiferis  polyginglymis. 

Se&.  2.  Cap.  1.  De  Pe&unculis  polyleptoginglymis, 
margine  ex  altera  parte  produ&iore.  Cap.  2.  De 
Peftunculis  polyleptoginglymis,  margine  rotunda, 
ftriatis.  Cap.  3.  De  Pe6lunculis  'polyleptogingly¬ 
mis,  margine  rotunda,  laevibus. 

Se6l.  3.  Cap.  1.  De  Pedhinculis  laevibus,  triquetris 
fere,  eervice  anguftiore.  Cap.  2.  De  Pe6lunculis 
laevibus,  triquetris,  cervice  latiore.  Cap.  3.  De 
Pe&unculis  laevibus,  roftro  recurvo. 

Se£L  4.  Cap.  I.  De  Peftunculis  fafeiatis,  lunula  nota- 
tis,  margine  ftriata.  Cap.  2.  De  Pe£lunculis  fafeia¬ 
tis,  lunula  quadam  notatis,  margine  laevi.  Cap.  3. 
De  Pe&unculis  fafeiatis,  ad  roftrum  integris. 

Se£t.  5.  Cap.  I.  De  Pe&unculis  ftriatis  produ&i- 
oribus,  ftriis  a  roftro  ad  medium  ufque  dorfum 
concurrentibus.  Cap.  2.  De  Pe&unculis  ftriatis  di- 
verfimode  exaratus,  five  diflimilibus.  Cap.  3.  De 
Pe&unculis  ftriatis,  ftriis  fimilibus,  dorfo  ad  alte- 
rum  latus  paululum  eminente.  Cap.  4.  De  Pe£tun- 
culis  ftriatis,  dorfo  in  aciem  compreflo.  Cap.  5.  De 
Pe&unculis  ftriatis,  muricatis  afperifve.  Cap.  6. 
De  Pe&unculis  ftriatis,  ftriis  a  roftro  tantum  deduc¬ 
es  laevibus.  Cap.  7.  De  Pe&unculis  cancellatis. 


polyleptoginglymis. 

Seel.  7.  Cap.  1.  De  Pinnis,  margine  velut  praecifa  ob- 
tufave.  Cap.  2.  De  Pinnis,  margine  produ&a  et 
au&iore. 

Se£L  8.  Cap.  1.  De  Tellinis,  id  eft  conchis  fere  cunei- 
formibus,  ambitu  ferrata.  Cap.  2.  De  Tellinis  qui- 
bus  ambitus  ex  interna  parte  laevis  eft. 

Se6l.  9.  De  Solenis,  id  eft  conchis  tenuibus  longifli- 
mifque  ab  utraque  parte  naturaliter  hiantibus. 

Se£h  IO.  Cap.  1.  De  Chamis,  ab  altero  tantum  latere 
fere  naturaliter  hiantibus.  Cap.  2.  De  Chamis  pho- 
ladibus. 

Pars  II.  De  Teftaceis  multivalvibus. 

Se£l.  I.  Cap.  1.  De  Pholadibus  triumve  teftarum  con¬ 
chis,  cardinibus  loculis  quibufdam  quafi  perforatis. 
Cap.  2.  De  Pholadibus,  cardine  integro. 

Se£l.  2.  De  Conchis  quinque  teftarum  anatiferis  ple- 
rifque  di&is. 

Se£l.  3.  De  Balanis,  id  eft,  duodecim  teftarum  con¬ 
chis  praeter  operculum  mitratum. 

Se£t.  4.  Sive  appendix  ad  librum  tertium  de  conchitis 
iifve  lapidibus,  qui  quandum  fimilitudinem  cum  con¬ 
chis  marinis  habeant. 

Lib.  IV.  De  Buccinis  marinis ,  quibus  etiam  vermiculi 
dentalia  et  patella,  numerantur . 

Se£l.  I.  Cap.  I.  De  Patellis,  vertice  perforato.  Cap.  2. 
De  Patellis,  vertice  integro,  laevibus  Cap.  3.  De 
Patellis,  vertice  integro,  ftriatis,  margine  quafi  ra- 
diata.  Cap.  4.  De  Patellis,  vertice  adunco  mar¬ 
gine  aequali.  Cap.  5.  De  Patellis,  vertice  adunco, 
margine  obliqua.  Cap.  6.  De  Patellis,  vertice  a  - 
dunco,  quibus  ex  interna  parte  cavitas  quaedam  quail 
arcuata,  longis  compreflis.  Cap.  7.  De  Patellis, 
vertice  acuto,  ftilo  quodam  interno  donatis. 

Se6l.  2.  De  Dentalibus. 

Se<5l.  3.  De  Vermiculis. 

Se£l.  4.  Cap.  I.  De  Nautilis  caudatis,  five  e  plurimis 
tabulatis  confe&is.  Cap.  2.  De  Nautilis  vacuis,  five 
non  tabulatis. 

Se£t.  5.  Cap.  1.  De  Cochleis  marinis,  apice  brevi, 
umbilicatis,  finu  aurito.  Cap.  2.  De  Cochleis  ma¬ 
rinis,  apice  brevi,  umbilico  fimplici.  Cap.  3.  De 
Cochleis  marinis,  apice  brevi,  centro  minime  finua- 
to.  Cap.  4.  De  Cochleis  marinis,  ball  brevi,  apice 
ad  oris  initium  parum  elato.  Cap.  5.  De  Cochleis 
marinis,  apice  mediocriter  produ6lo,  ore  dentato. 
Cap.  6.  De  Cochleis  marinis,  apice  mediocriter  pro- 
du6lo,  ore  edentulo,  laevibus.  Cap.  7.  De  Coch¬ 
leis  marinis,  apice  mediocriter  produfto,  ftriatis. 
Cap.  8.  De  Cochleis  marinis,  clavicula  tenui  et 
longiflima,  ftriatis.  Cap.  9.  De  Cochleis  marinis, 
clavicula  tenui  et  longiflima,  laevibus. 

Se6l.  6.  Cap.  I.  De  Neritis  dentatis,  clavicula  paulu¬ 
lum  prominente.  Cap.  2.  De  Neritis  dentatis,  cla¬ 
vicula  comprefla,  ftriatis.  Cap.  3.  De  Neritis  den¬ 
tatis,  clavicula  comprefla,  laevibus.  Cap.  4.  De 
Neritis  ad  columellam  dentatis,  labio  produftiore 
3  C  3  edentulo, 
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edentulo.  Cap.  5.  De  Ntritis  edentulis  laevibus. 
Cap.  6.  De  Neritis  edentulis  muricatis. 

Seft.  7.  De  Aunbus  marinis. 

Seel.  8.  Cap.  1.  De  Trochis  pyramidalibus,  apertura 
five  bail  leviter  tumida.  Cap.  2.  De  Trochis  pyra- 
midalibus,  bail  paululum  cava  five  finuata.  Cap.  3. 
De  Trochis,  apertura  five  bafi  plana.  Cap.  4.  De 
Trochis  brevioribus,  umbilicatis,  dentatis.  Cap.  5. 
De  Trochis  cochleseformibus,  umbilicatis,  edentu¬ 
lis.  Cap.  6.  De  Trochis  clavicula  breviore,  colu¬ 
mella  paulo  ere&iore  integra.  Cap.  7.  De  Trochis, 
ball  media  leviter  tumida,  quafi  altera  clavicula. 
Cap.  8.  De  Trochis,  unico  dente  ad  columellam 
acuto. 

Se£b.  9.  Cap.  I.  De  Conchis  venereis  unicoloribus. 
Cap.  2.  De  Conchis  venereis,  lineis  nigris  fecundum 
longitudinem  depi£lis.  Cap.  3.  De  Conchis  unda- 
tim  depi<5tis.  Cap.  4.  De  Conchis  venereis  fafeia- 
tis,  immacuiatis  ;  et  de  conchis  venereis  fafeiatis  et 
inaculatis,  aut  alias  cum  fafeiis  variegatis.  Cap.  5. 
De  Conchis  venereis,  pun£tis  nigris  diftin£lis.  Cap.  6. 
De  Conchis  venereis,  maculis  albis  nigrifve  inter- 
fperfis  infiguitis  ;  et  de  conchis  venereis  maculis  al¬ 
bis  quafi  reticulatim  depi&is.  Cap.  7.  De  Conchis 
venereis,  flriis  eminentibus  confpicuis.  Cap.  8.  De 
Conchis  venereis,  punftis  elatis  exafperatis,  nodifve 
ineequalibus.  Cap.  9.  De  Conchis  venereis,  aper¬ 
tura  non  dentata,  bafi  integra.  Cap.  10.  De  Con¬ 
chis  venereis,  bafi  umbilicata  cochleata. 

Se£l.  10.  Cap.  1.  De  Rhombis  cylindraceis  columella 
dentata,  craflis,  unius  colons.  Cap.  2.  De  Rhom¬ 
bis  cvlindraceis  dentatis,  macuiofis.  Cap.  3.  De 
Rhombis  cylindraceis  dentatis,  fafeiatis.  Cap.  4.  De 
Rhombis  cylindraceis  dentatis,  undatis.  Cap.  5. 
De  Rhombis  cylindraceis  dentatis,  dorfo  gibbofo. 
Cap.  6.  De  Rhombis  cylindraceis  edentulis,  ore 
ftri&iore.  Cap.  7.  De  Rhombis  edentulis  teniiibu*, 
ore  patulo,  clavicula  paululum  exferta.  Cap.  8.  De 
Rhsmbis  edentulis,  ore  patulo,  clavicula  compreffa. 

Pars  II.  Cap.  I.  De  Rhombis  cylindrico  pyramidali¬ 
bus,  unius  coloris.  Cap.  2.  De  Rhombis  cylindri- 
co-pyramidalibus,  quibus  lintae  maculatae  circum  in- 
jiciuntur.  Cap.  3.  De  Rhombis  cylindrico-pyrami- 
dalibus,  ftriatis.  Cap.  4.  De  Rhombis  cylindrico- 
pyramidalibus,  undatis.  Cap.  5.  De  Rhombis  cy¬ 
lindrico-pyramidalibus,  fafeiatis.  Cap.  6.  De  Rhom¬ 
bis  cylindrico-pyramidalibus,  reticulatis.  Cap.  7.  De 
Rhombis  cylindrico-pyramidalibus,  dentatis. 

Se6t.  11.  Cap.  I.  De  Buccinis  perficis  ditSlis.  Cap  2. 
De  Buccinis  muficis  di&is.  Cap.  3.  De  Buccinis 
columella  dentata,  clavicula  longiflima  et  tenuif- 
fima. 

Se£l.  12.  Cap.  1.  De  Buccinis  bilinguibus,  laevibus. 
Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  bilinguibus,  ftriatis.  Cap.  3. 
De  Buccinis  bilinguibus,  afperfis  et  muricatis.  Cap.  4. 
De  Buccinis  bilinguibus,  digitatis. 

Se£l.  13.  Cap.  1.  De  Buccinis  ampullaceis  laevibus, 
aut  certe  minus  afperis.  Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  am¬ 
pullaceis,  muricatis.  .  Cap.  3.  De  Buccinis  ampul¬ 
laceis,  ad  finiftram  convolutis. 

Se£l.  14.  Cap.  1.  De  Buccinis  utrinque  produ&ioribus, 
laevibus.  Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  utrinque  produ6tiori- 
bus,  ftriis  denfis  et  tenuioribus  exafperatis.  Cap.  3. 
De  Buccinis  utrinque  produ&ioribus,  ftriis  pauciori- 


bus  donatis,  labro  funplici.  Cap.  4.  De  Buccinis  Hiftory, 
utrinque  produ&ioribus,  llriis  paucioribus,  labro  du-  v— ^ 
plicato  donatis.  Cap.  5.  De  Buccinis  utrinque  pro- 
du£lioribus,  muricatis. 

Se6t.  15.  Cap.  1.  De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  nodofis* 

Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  ftriatis.  Cap.  3. 

De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  laevibus,  fere  clavicula 
produdliore.  Cap.  4.  De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  labro 
repando,  tenuibus.  Cap.  5.  De  Buccinis  breviroftris, 
labro  repando,  craflis.  Cap.  6.  De  Buccinis  brevi¬ 
roftris,  compreflis  Cap.  7.  De  Buccinis  auritis, 
five  roftro  recurvo  donatis,  ventriculofls.  Cap.  8. 

De  Buccinis  breviroftris, finu  reflexo,  laevibus.  Cap.  9. 

De  Buccinis  breviroftris-,  roftro  reflexo,  clavicula 
produ&iore. 

Se£t.  16.  Seu  appendix  de  buccinitis,  iifve  lapidibus  que 
buccina  omnigena  valde  referant. 

6 

II.  In  1722,  Langius  prefented  to  the  world  the  fol-  Of  Langius, 
lowing  work  on  conchology.  Caroli  Nicolai  Langii 
Lucernen .  Helvet.  Phil,  et  Med.  i^c.  Methodus  nova 
et  facilis,  tejiacea  marina  plceraque ,  qiue  hue  ufque  nobis 
not  a  Jint ,  in  fuas  debit  as  et  difhn&as  clajfes ,  genera ,  el 
fpecies,  diftribuendi ,  nominibufque  fuis  propriis ,JlruBurce 
potijjimum  accommodatis  nuncupandi ,  <&c.  Lucernes^ 

1722,  4to,  p.  102. 

SYSTEM  of  LANGIUS. 

Pars  Prim  a,  Tejiacea  marina  univalvia  non  turbi - 
nata . 

ClaSSIS  Prima.  Teftacea  marina  univalvia  non  tur- 
binata,  et  in  fe  non  contorta. 

Se6L  1.  Teftacea  marina  univalvia  non  turbinata,  et 
in  fe  non  contorta  nullo  modo,  vel  folummodo  in 
fummo  apice  tantillum  incurv'ata.  Gen.  1.  Patellae. 

Gen.  2.  Balani. 

Se£t.  2.  Tubuli  marini,  feu  teftacea  marina  univalvia, 
non  turbinata,  et  in  fe  non  contorta,  eiongata  tubuli 
inftar  concava.  Gen.  1.  Penicilla.  Gen.  2.  Den- 
tales.  Gen.  3.  Tubuli  radiciformes.  Gen.  4.  Tu¬ 
buli  vermiculares. 

Classis  Secunda.  Teftacea  marina  univalvia,  non 
turbinata,  fed  ita  in  fe  contorta,  ut  eorum  fpirse  non 
promineant. 

Se£h  l.  Teftacea  marina  univalvia  ita  in  fe  tranfverfim, 
vel  oblique  fecundum  longitudinem  contorta,  ut  eo¬ 
rum  circum  volutiones  vix  appareant.  Gen.  1.  Nau¬ 
tili.  Gen.  2.  Nuces  marirae. 

Se$.  2.  Porcellanae,  feu  teftacea  marina  univalvia  non 
turbinata.  Gen.  1.  Porcellanae  vulgares.  Gen.  2. 
Porcellanae  fimbriatae.  Gen.  3.  Porcellanae  fpirales. 

Gen.  4.  Porcellanae  thoracicae.  Gen.  5.  Porcellanse 
minores  integrae. 

Se£l.  3.  Divif.  1.  Cornua  ammonis,  quae  funt  teftacea 
marina  univalvia  non  turbinata,  et  ferpentum  in 
modum  in  fe  contorta,  ut  eorum  circumvolutiones 
nulla  ex  parte  promineant,  et  tamen  ex  utroque  la¬ 
tere  omnes  appareant.  Gen.  1.  Cornua  ammonis 
unita.  Gen.  2.  Cornua  ammonis  anomala.  Divif. 

Gen.  1.  Cornua  ammonis  fimpliciter  divifa.  Gen.  2. 

Cornua  ammonis  integra  divifa. 

Par 
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;hap.  I. 

Hiftory.  . 

— v~“ J  Pars  Secunda.  Cochlea  marina,  feu  tejlacea  marina 
univahia  turbinota ,  qua  unica  tantum  conjlant  va/va 
etjigura  fua  cocklearum  in  rnotlnm  intorta  funt ,  it  a  ut 
intima  eorum  fpira  aliquo  faltem  modo  pr  amine  at  et 
producatur. 

Classis  Prima.  Cochleae  marinae  longae,  feu  coch¬ 
leae  marinas  ore  admodum  elongato  et  fuperius  a- 
perto. 

Seifl.  I,  Cochleae  marinae  longae  ore  labiis  redtis. 
Gen.  I.  Cochleae  pyramidales.  Gen.  2.  Cochleae 
cylindroideae. 

Sedh  2.  Cochleae  longae  pyriformes,  feu  cochleae  ma¬ 
rinae  longae  ore  labiis  leviter  incurvatis,  ideoque 
etiam  leviter  ventricofis.  Divif.  I.  Cochleae  longae 
pyriformes  minores.  Gen.  I.  Cochleae  longae  pyri¬ 
formes  minores,  vulgares.  Gen.  2.  Cochleae  longae 
pyriformes  minores  intortae  integrae.  Gen.  3.  Coch¬ 
leae  longae  pyriformes  minores  intortae  et  infulcatae. 
Divif.  2.  Cochleae  longae  pyriformes  majores.  Gen.  1. 
Cochleae  longae  pyriformes  majores  vulgares.  Gen.  2. 
Cochleae  longae  pyriformes  majores,  intortae  integrae. 
Gen.  3.  Cochleae  longae  pyriformes  majores  intortae 
cylindroideae. 

Classis  Secunda.  Cochleae  canaliculatae,  feu  coch¬ 
leae  marinae  ore  elongato  et  fupedus  in  canaliculum 
abeunte. 

Se&.  1.  Cochleae  marinae  canalicula  redta.  Gen.  1. 
Cochleae  canaliculate  redlae  tenuiores.  Gen.  2. 
Cochleae  canaliculatae  redlae  crafiiores.  Gen.  3.  Pur- 
purae  redliroftrae. 

Sedf.  2.  Cochleae  marina;  canaliculatae  incurvatae.  Gen. 

1.  Cochleae  canaliculatae  introrfum  incurvatae.  Gen. 

2.  Cochleae  canaliculatae  extrorfum  incurvatae.  Gen. 

3.  Murices.  Gen.  4.  Cochleae  muriciformes  in¬ 
figniter  incrifpatae.  Gen.  5.  Purpurae  curviroftrae. 
Gen.  6.  Cochleae  cafiidiformes  umbilicatae.  Gen.  7. 
Caflidae. 

Classis  Tertia.  Buccina  funt  cochleae  marinae  ore 
et  mucrone  fimul  elongatis,  primaque  fpira  notabi¬ 
liter  ventricofa. 

Se6f.  2.  Buccina  parva  mucrone  mediocriter  elongato 
et  tenuiter  acuminato.  Gen.  1,  Buccina  parva  pruni- 
formia  acuminata.  Gen.  2.  Buccina  parva  pruni- 
formia  canaliculata.  Gen.  3.  Buccina  parva  curvi- 
roftra.  Gen.  4.  Buccina  parva  fulcata.  Gen.  5. 
Buccina  parva  fulcata  et  canaliculata.  Gen.  6.  Buc¬ 
cina  parva  integra  ore  perpendiculari.  Gen.  7.  Buc¬ 
cina  parva  integra  ore  obliquo. 

Se£t.  2.  Buccina  majora,  quae  funt  Buccina  mucrone 
admodum  elongato  et  acuminato.  Gen.  1.  Buccina 
majora  canaliculata  roftrata  ore  fimplici.  Gen  2. 
Buccina  majora  canaliculata,  ore  labiofo.  Gen.  3. 
Buccina  majora  canaliculata  roftrata,  ore  labiofo, 
fimbriata.  Gen.  4.  Buccina  majora  canaliculata  et 
fulcata. 

Classis  Quarta.  Strombi,  qui  funt  cochleae  marinae 
ore  et  mucrone  fimul  infigniter  elongatis,  et  prima 
v  notabiliter  anguftiore  quam  in  Buccinis. 

Se&,  1.  Strombi  ore  fuperius  aperto.  Gen.  1.  Strombi 


canaliculati  acuminati.  Gen.  2.  Strombi  canalicu- 
lati  roftrati,  ore  fimplici.  Gen.  3.  Strombi  canali-' 
culati  roftrati,  ore  angulofo.  Gen.  4.  Strombi  cana¬ 
liculati  roftrati,  ore  labiofo.  Gen.  5.  Strombi  fulca- 
ti  vulgares.  Gen.  6.  Strombi  fulcati,  ore  labiofo. 

Sedt.  2.  Strombi  integri,  ore  fuperius  clauio,  feu  inte- 
gro.  Gen.  1.  Strombi  integri  vulgares,  ore  fimplici. 
Gen.  2.  Strombi  integri,  ore  labiofo.  Gen.  3.  Strom¬ 
bi  integri,  ore  fimbriato  et  dentato. 

Classis  Quinta.  Cochleae  marinae,  ore  admodum 
brcvi  feu  parvo,  mucrone  vero  infigniter  elongato. 

Sedf.  1.  Turbines  aperti,  feu  cochleae  marinae,  ore  ad¬ 
modum  brevi  feu  parvo  fuperius  aperto,  mucrone 
longiftimo.  Gen.  1.  Turbines  aperli  lati.  Gen.  2. 
Turbines  aperti  acuminati.  Gen.  3.  Turbines  aper¬ 
ti  canaliculati  re£le  roftri.  Gen.  4.  Turbines  aperti 
canaliculati  oblique  incurvati.  Gen.  5.  Turbines 
aperti  fulcati. 

Sedf.  2.  Turbines  integri,  ore  fuperius  claufo  feu  inte- 
gro.  Gen..  I.  Turbines  integri  vulgares.  Gen.  2. 
Turbines  integri  acuminati.  Gen.  3.  Turbines  in¬ 
tegri  fiinbriati. 

Sedf.  3.  Trochi  feu  cochleae  marinae  ore  admodum 
brevi,  feu  parvo  e  bafi  lata  et  quafi  plana  in  mucro- 
nem  quafi  redtilineam  conoideum  infigniter  elonga- 
tum  abeuntes.  Gen.  I.  Trochi  ore  angufto  et  hori- 
fontaliter  compreffo.  Gen.  2.  Trochi  ore  ampliore 
et  fubrotund©. 

Classis  Sexta.  Cochleae  marinae  breviores,  feu 
cochleae  marinae  ore  et  mucrone  breviores,  magifque 
contradlo. 

Sedt.  1.  Cochleae  breviores  proportionatae.  Gen.  1. 
Cochleae  trochiformes  breviores  proportionatae  et 
mucronatae.  Gen.  2.  Cochleae  marinae  terreftri- 
formes  breviore  proportionate.  Gen.  3.  Cochleae 
deprefiae. 

Sedl.  2.  Cochleae  marinae  breviores  perpendiculariter 
anomalae.  Gen.  1.  Neritae.  Gen.  2.  Cochleae  um¬ 
bilicatae  foramine  fpirarum  femicirculari.  Gen.  3. 
Cochleae  umbilicatae  foramine  fpirarum  rotundo. 

Sedl.  3.  Cochleae  marinae  breviores  horifontaliter  ano¬ 
malae.  Gen.  1.  Cochleae  planae.  Gen.  2.  Aures 
marinae. 

Sedt.  4.  Varia  hucufque  enarratarum  cochlearum  oper- 
cula  quae  aut  propter  ufum  aut  propter  fingularem 
ftrudfuram,  magis  liota  funt.  Gen.  1.  Opercula 
cochlearum  marinarum  fubrotunda.  Gen.  2.  Un¬ 
gues  marini,  feu  opercula  cochlearum  marinarum 
oblonga. 

Pars  Tertia.  Concha  marina,  id  ejl  tejlacea  marina 
bivalvia  qua  duo  bus  conjlant  valvis  in  car  dine,  arti- 
culatione  quadam  inter  fe  conjunBis,  ut  commode  claudi 
et  aperiri  queant . 

Sedt.  1.  Conchae  marinae  notabiliter  umbonatae  et  redtae 
incurvatae.  Gen.  1.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequali- 
bus  aequilaterae.  Gen.  2.  Conchae  cordiformes  um- 
bone  cardinum  dedudto.  Gen.  3.  Conchae  marinae 
cordiformes  aequilaterae,  umbone  cardinum  unito. 

Sedt.  2.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  aequilaterae 
leviter  umbonatae.  Gen.  1.  Conchae  crafiae.  Gen.  2. 

Pedtinss 
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Hiftory.  Pedines  tenues.  Gen.  3.  Pedunculi.  Gen.  4.  Con- 
v—— '  chae  pediniformes  aequilaterae  fubrotundae.  Gen.  5. 

Conchae  pediniformes  aequilaterae. 

Sed.  3.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  aequilaterae, 
notabiliter  umbonatae  et  oblique  incurvatae.  Gen.  1. 
Conchae  marinae  incurvatae  fubrotundae  vulgares. 
Gen.  2.  Chamae  aequilaterae. 

Sed.  4.  Conchae  marinae,  valvis  aequalibus  aequilaterae 
levitur  umbonatae  et  oblique  incurvatae.  Gen.  1. 
Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  fubrotundae.  Gen. 

2.  Tellinae  aequilaterae. 

Sed.  5.  Pinnae,  feu  conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus 
aequilaterae,  cardine  umbone  deftituta.  Gen.  1.  Pin¬ 
nae  redae.  Gen.  2.  Pinnae  incurvatae. 

Classis  Secunda.  Conchae  inaequilaterae,  feu  conchae 
marinae  valvis  aequalibus  ex  utroque  cardinis  latere 
inaequaliter  effufae. 

Sed.  1.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  inaequilaterae 
notabiliter  umbonatae,  et  redae  incurvatae.  Gen.  1. 
Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  inaequilaterae  fub¬ 
rotundae.  Gen.  2.  Conchae  marinae  cordiformes  in¬ 
aequilaterae,  umbone  cardine  dedudo.  Gen.  3.  Con¬ 
chae  marinae  cordiformes  inaequilaterae,  umbone  car- 
dinum  unito. 

Sed.  2.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  inaequilaterae, 
leviter  umbonatae  et  redae  incurvatae.  Gen.  I.  Con¬ 
chae  marinae  leviter  umbonatae  et  redae  incurvatae 
fubrotundae. 

Sed.  3.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  inaequilate¬ 
rae,  notabiliter  umbonatae  et  oblique  incurvatae,  fub¬ 
rotundae  vulgares.  Gen.  1.  Chamae  inaequilaterae. 
Gen.  2.  Conchae  rhomboidales. 

Sed.  4.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  inaequilaterae 
leviter  umbonatae  et  oblique  incurvatae.  Gen.  1. 
Conchae  marinae,  &.c.  fubrotundae.  Gen.  2.  Conchae 
pediniformes  inaequilaterae  triangulares.  Gen.  3. 
Tellinae  inaequilaterae.  Gen.  4.  Conchae  tellinaefor- 
mes.  Gen.  5.  Mufculi.  Gen.  6.  Conchae  longae- 
rugofae.  Gen.  7.  Conchae  foleniformes.  Gen.  8. 
Mytili. 

Sed.  5.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  inaequilaterae 
leviter  umbonatae  et  oblique  incurvatae,  flrudura  et 
ftriis  peculiaribus.  Gen.  1.  Conchae  imbricatae.  Gen. 
2.  Pholades.  Gen.  3.  Dadyli.  Gen.  4.  Hyftero- 
conchae.  Gen.  5.  Conchae  alaeformes.  Gen.  6.  Con¬ 
chae  quadratae. 

Sed.  6.  Conchae  inaequilaterae  non  umbonatae,  feu  con¬ 
chae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  inaequilaterae,  cardine 
umbone  deftituto.  Gen.  1.  Solenes.  Gen.  2.  Conchae 
marinae,  Sec.  ftrudura  peculiari. 

Classis  Tertia.  Conchae  anomalae,  feu  conchae  ma¬ 
rinae  valvis  inaequalibus. 


Chap.  I. 

Joannis  Philippi  Breynii  dijfertatio  phjjica  de  poly  that  a-  Hiftory. 
mil's,  nova  tejlaceorum  clajje ,  cui  queedam  preemittuntur  *— 
de  methodo  tejlacea  in  clajfes  et  genera  dijiribuendi :  huic 
adjicitur  comment atiuncu la  de  belemnitis  prujjicis ,  tandem - 
que fchediafma  de  Echinis  methodice  difponendis  ;  Gedani \ 

1732,  4to. 

SYSTEM  of  BREYNIUS. 

In  this  fyftem  the  author  has  divided  fhells  into  the 
eight  following  claffes,  viz.  i.Tubulus.  2.  Cochlidium. 

3.  Polythalamium.  4.  Lepas.  5.  Concha.  6.  Con- 
choides.  7.  Balanus.  8.  Echinus. 

1.  Tubulus ,  eft  tefta  tubulofa  monothalamia,  vel  in 
lineam  redam  extenfa,  vel  incurva,  vel  contorta,  vel 
aliquando  ad  fpiram,  fed  irregulariter,  accedens.  Huic 
pertinent  dentalia,  entalia,  folenes  univalvi,  &c. 

2.  Cochlidium ,  eft  tefta  tubulofa,  monothalamia,  co- 
nica,  infpirans  conftanter  regularem,  convoluta  ali¬ 
quando  opercula  praedita,  fepius  vero  eo  deftituta.  Ad 
hanc  claffem  fpedant  nautili  tenues  five  vacui  vulgo 
didi  3  aures  marinae,  neritae,  cochleae,  buccina,  muri- 
ces,  caflides,  cylindri,  volutae,  porcellanae,  et  omnes 
teftae  turbinatae,  exceptis  nautilo  et  anemia,  ad  claffem 
tertiam  referendis. 

3.  Polythalamium ,  eft  tefta  tubulofa  polythalamia, 
conica,  reda,  vel  in  fpiram  regularem  convoluta,  cum 
fyphunculo  thalamus  tranfeunte  :  huic  reducendi  nau¬ 
tili  anomia,  litui,  et  orthocerata. 

4.  Lepas ,  eft  tefta  vafculofa  fimplex,  referens  vaf- 
culum  magis  minufve  cavum,  orificio  multum  patenta, 
ut  patellae  fimilefque. 

5.  Concha,  eft  tefta  vafculofa  compoftta  bivalvis,  id  eft 
quae  ex  duabus  componitur  valvis,  five  vafeulis  magis 
minufve  concavis  in  cardine  articulatione  quadam  inter 
fe  iundis  ut  aperiri  et  claudi  queant  3  ut  chamae,  my¬ 
tili,  tellinae,  pinnae,  oftreae,  pedines  anoraiae. 

6.  Conchoides ,  eft  tefta  vafculofa  compofita  bivalvis, 
fed  quae  praeterea  et  aliquot  minoribus  portiunculis  tef- 
taceis  componitur,  ut  pholades  anatiferae. 

7.  Balanus ,  eft  tefta  vafculofa  compofita,  que  prae- 
ter  unicam  teftam  majerem  alias  portiones  minores  ha- 
bet  ex  quibus  componitur,  ut  balanus  vulgo  didus. 

8.  Echinus,  eft  tefta  vafculofa  compofita,  undique 
claufa  ;  magis  minufve  concava,  duobus  tantum  fora- 
minibus  feu  aperturis  pro  ore  et  ano  perforata,  externa 
aculeis  vel  claviculis  mobilibus  teftaceis  armata. 

g 

IV.  The  fyftem  of  Tournefort  appeared  for  the  firft  0f  Toured 
time,  and  was  publfthed  from  the  author’s  manufcript,f0rt. 
in  the  treatife  on  conchology  by  Gualtieri.  In  this 
fyftem  (hells  are  divided  into  three  claffes,  viz.  Mono- 
toma,  Ditoma,  and  Polytoma. 


CONCHOLOGY 


Sed.  I.  Conchae  marinae  anomalae  umbonatae  et  auritae. 

Gen.  I.  Pedines  anomali.  Gen.  2.  Spondyli. 

Sed.  2.  Oftreae,  feu  conchae  marinae  anomalae  omnino 
non  vel  irregulariter  tantum  umbonatae  rugofae. 
Gen.  I.  Oftrea  vulgaris.  Gen.  2.  Oftrea  denticu- 
lata.  Gen.  3.  Oftrea  roftrata.  Gen.  4.  Oftrea  pe- 
culiaris. 


7 

Of  Brey- 
nius. 


III.  A  different  fyftem  was  propofed  for  the  clafli- 
fication  of  teftaceous  animals  by  Breynius,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  work,  which  was  publiftied  in  the  year  1732. 
3 


SYSTEM  of  TOURNEFORT. 

Teftacea  dicuntur  quorundam  animalium  integumen- 
ta,  quae  teftae  feu  lateris  duritiem  habent,  et  in  quibus 
tantum,  in  tefta  animalia  vivant. 

Teftacea  autem  omnia  quae  hucufque  in  mufaeis  cu- 
rioforum  adverfari  et  congeri  folent,  ad  tres  claffes  facile 
revocari  poffunt.  Haec  enim  vel  monotoma  funt,  vel 
ditoma,  vel  polytoma. 

Monotoma  teftacea  appellantur  ea  quorum  tefta  in- 
divifa  eft  ^  ditoma  quae  geminis  conftant  teftis  ad  car- 

dinem 


I 


Chap.  I. 

Hiftory.  dinem  connixis  \  polytoma  vero  quae  ex  pluribus  fimul 
adnexts  compinguntur. 

Classis  Prima.  Quae  teftacea  monotoma  com- 
ple&itur.  Teftacea  monotoma  quorum  tefta  indi- 
vifa  eft,  in  tres  familias  abeant  :  alia  enim  univalvia 
funt,  alia  fpiralia,  alia  fiftulofa. 

Familia  I.  Tejlaceorum  univalvium .  Monotoma  u- 
nivalvia  dicimus  quorum  tefta  (implex  eft,  in  os  amplius 
effufa.  Gen.  i.  Lepas.  Gen.  2.  Eruca. 

Familia  II.  Tejlaceorum fpiralium .  Monotoma  fpi¬ 
ralia  dicimus  teftacea  quorum  pars  inferior  in  fpiram 
contorquetur  :  horum  autem  fpirse  feu  helices  exterius 
patent,  et  fimpliciter  fpiralia  dicuntur,  vel  eorum  fpira 
intus  reconditur,  et  convoluta  dicuntur. 

Divis.  I.  Teftacea  monotoma  fimpliciter  fpiralia,  feu 
quorum  fpira  exterior  eft.  Gen.  I.  Murex.  Gen.  2. 
Murex  alatus.  Gen.  3.  Murex  aporrhais.  Gen.  4. 
Murex  venereus.  Gen.  5.  Murex  pyramidalis.  Gen.  6. 
Buccinum.  Gen.  7.  Buccino-murex.  Gen.  8.  Purpu¬ 
ra.  Gen.  9.  Buccino-purpura.  Gen.  10.  Peribolus. 
Gen.  11.  Turbo.  Gen.  12.  Verticillus.  Gen.  13. 
Cochlea.  Gen.  14.  Cochlea  terreftris.  Gen.  15.  Ce- 
ratites.  Gen.  16.  Cochlea  marina.  Gen.  17.  Nerita. 
Gen.  18.  Auris  marina. 

Divis.  2.  Teftacea  monotoma  fpiralia  convoluta,  quoe 
cochleam  interiorem  habent  vix  foris  confpicuam. 
Gen.  1.  Concha  venerea.  Gen.  2.  Concha  perfica. 
Gen.  3.  Nautilus.  Gen.  4.  Conchilium. 

Familia  III.  Tejlaceorum  JlJluloforum .  Teftacea 
monotoma  fiftulofa  feu  tubulofa,  ut  ex  nomine  patet, 
fiftulae  in  modum  tenuantur.  Gen.  1.  Dentale.  Gen. 
2.  Entale.  Gen.  3.  Tubuli  marini. 

Classis  Secunda,  quce  teftacea  ditoma  continet. 
Teftacea  ditoma  femper  ex  duabus  teftis  ad  cardinem 
articulatis  compinguntur,  etvel  ar&e  undique  claudun- 
tur,  vel  utrinque  hiant  j  unde  in  duas  familias  dividi 
pofiunt. 

Familia  I.  Teftaceorum  ditomorum  quse  ar<51e  clau- 
duntur.  Gen.  1.  Concha.  Gen.  2.  Conchula.  Gen.  3. 
Oftreum.  Gen.  4.  Mytilus.  Gen.  5.  Pinna.  Gen.  6. 
Perna.  Gen.  7.  Pholas.  Gen.  8.  Peften.  Gen.  9. 
Peftunculus. 

#  Familia  II.  Teftaceorum  ditomorum  quse  femper 
hiant.  Gen.  1.  Chamse.  Gen.  2.  Solen. 

Classis  Tertia,  quae  teftacea  polytoma  continet. 
Polytoma  teftacea  dicuntur  quorum  teftae  ex  pluribus 
partibus  vel  articulatis,  vel  per  cartilaginem  connexis 
compinguntur  ;  unde  in  duas  familias  abeunt. 

Familia  I.  Eorum  quorum  partes  articulantur.  Gen. 

1.  Echinus. 

Familia  II.  Eorum  quorum  partes  per  cartilaginem 
conne&untur.  Gen.  1.  Balanus. 

9 

D’Ar.  V.  M.  D’Argenville  in  1742,  publiflied  at  Paris  a 
viUe.  ti-eatife  on  Conchology  with  33  plates.  A  fecond  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  work  appeared  at  Paris  in  1757.  In 
this  edition  the  number  of  the  plates  was  increased  to  41. 

A  more  fplendid  edition  was  publifhed  after  the  death 
of  the  author,  by  M.  M.  de  Favanne  de  Montcerville 
father  and  fon.  This  edition  is  extended  to  3  volumes, 
two  of  which  confift  of  letter  prefs7  and  the  3d  contains 
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the  engravings,  which  are  80  in  number,  and  are  exe-  Hiftory. 

cuted  with  great  accuracy  and  elegance.  But  the  de-  v . .  v  — 

fcriptions  of  the  genera  and  fpecies  only  reach  the  19th 
plate  j  fo  that  the  work  which  was  publifhed  in  1780 
is  ftill  unfinifhed. 

SYSTEM  of  D’ARGENVILLE. 

In  this  fyftem  fhells  are  divided  into  four  parts.  I. 
Sea-fhells.  II.  Frefh-water  fhells.  III.  Land-fhells. 

IV.  Foftil- fhells. 

Part  I.  Sea-fhells  are  divided  into  3  Clafies.  1.  Uni¬ 
valves.  2.  Bivalves.  3.  Multivalves. 

Clafs  I.  contains  15  families,  viz.  1.  Lepas.  2.  Oreil- 
les  de  mer.  3.  Tuyaux  et  Vermifleaux  de  mer.  4. 

Nautiles.  5.  Lima^ons  a  bouche  ronde.  6.  Lima- 
90ns  a  bouche  demi-ronde.  7.  Lintons  &  bouche 
aplatie.  8.  Cornets  ou  Volutes.  9.  Olives  ou  Cylin- 
dres.  10.  Rochers  ou  Murex.  11.  Tonnes.  12. 
Porcelaines.  13.  Buccins.  14.  Pourpres.  ij. 

Vis. 

Clafs  II.  contains  7  families,  viz.  1.  Huitres.  2.  Ca¬ 
rnes.  3.  Tellines.  4.  Moules.  5.  Coeurs.  6.  Peignes. 

7.  Manches  de  couteaux. 

Clafs  IIJ.  confifts  of  7  families,  viz.  1.  Ofcabrions, 
ou  lepas  h  huit  pieces.  2.  Ourfins.  3.  Glands  de 
mer.  4.  Poufle-pieds.  5.  Conques  anatiferes.  6. 

Pholades.  7.  Tuyaux  de  mer  multivalves. 

Part  II.  Frefh- water  fhells  are  divided  into  2  CJafTes. 

1.  Univalves.  2.  Bivalves. 

Clafs  I.  contains  8  families,  viz.  1.  Lepas.  2.  Nauti¬ 
les  ou  cornes  d’ammon.  3.  Lima^ons  a  bouche 
ronde.  4.  Lima^ons  &  bouche  demi-ronde.  5.  Li- 
ma^ns  a  bouche  triangulaire.  6.  Tonnes.  7.  Buc¬ 
cins.  8.  Vis. 

Clafs  II.  is  compofed  of  two  families.  1.  Cames.  2. 

Tellines. 

Part  III.  Land  fhells,  conftituting  a  fingle  clafs,  viz. 

Univalves,  which  contains  6  families  5  viz.  1.  Lepas. 

2.  Lima^ons  a  bouche  ronde.  3.  Lima^ons  a  bouche 
demi-ronde.  4.  Lima^ons  a  bouche  aplatie.  3.  Buc¬ 
cins.  6.  Vis. 

Part  IV.  Foftil  fhells,  which  confift  of  3  clafles.  r. 

Univalves.  2.  Bivalves.  3.  Multivalves. 

Clafs  I.  is  compofed  of  15  families  having  the  fame 
names  as  the  firft  clafs  of  fea-fhells. 

Clafs  II.  contains  7  families  fimilar  to  the  2d  clafs  of 
fea-fhells. 

Clafs  III.  confifts  of  5  families,  viz.  I.  Ourfins.  2. 

Glands  de  mer.  3.  Poufle-pieds.  4.  Pholades.  5. 

Tuyaux  multivalves. 

IV.  A  fyftem  of  Conchology  wras  publiflied  by  Klein  of  Klein, 
in  1753,  and  illuftrated  with  engravings.  In  the  fame 
work  the  author  enters  into  an  inveftigation  concern¬ 
ing  the  formation,'  increafe,  and  colours  of  fhells.  The 
following  is  an  abridged  view  of  this  arrangement. 

SYSTEM 


CONCHOLOGY. 
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Hiftory. 


ii 

Of  Adan- 
fon. 


CONCHO 

SYSTEM  of  KLEIN. 

In  this  fyftem,  (hells  are  divided  into  6  parts. 

Part  I.  which  is  entitled  Coclilis,  is  divided  into  2 
fe&ions,  viz.  Cochlis  fimplex,  and  Cochlis  com- 
pofita. 

Se£L  I.  confifts  of  8  claffes,  viz.  Cochlis  plana,  con* 
taining  4  genera.  2.  Cochlis  convexa,  6  genera. 

3.  Cochlis  fornicata,  5  genera.  4.  Cochlis  elliptica, 

6  genera.  5.  Cona  cochlis,  16  genera.  6.  Cochlea, 

8  genera.  7.  Buccinum,  5  genera.  8.  Turbo,  14 
genera. 

Se£t.  II.  Confifts  of  five,  claffes,  viz.  1.  Cochlis  roftra- 
ta,  7  genera.  2.  Voluta  longa,  15  genera.  3.  Vo- 
luta  ovata,  8  genera.  4.  Alata,  6  genera.  5.  Mu- 
rex,  2  genera. 

Part  II.  Concha,  is  alfo  divided  into  two  fefiions,  viz. 

Monoconchae  and  Diconchae  aequales. 

Se&.  I.  contains  2  claffes,  viz.  I.  Patella,  2  genera. 

2.  Anfata,  4  genera. 

Se£t.  II.  confifts  of  three  fubdivifions,  viz.  I.  Diconchae 
conniventes.  2.  Diconchae  interruptae.  3.  Diconchae 
inaequales. 

Subdiv.  1.  is  compofed  of  6  claffes,  viz.  1.  Diconchae 
figuratae,  4  genera.  2.  Oftreum,  6  genera.  3. 
Mufculus,  3  genera.  *  4.  Cyclas.  5.  Diconcha  au- 
rita,  9  genera.  6.  Diconchae  cordiformes,  3  ge¬ 
nera. 

Subdiv.  2.  confifts  of  5  claffes,  viz.  1.  Diconcha  fulca- 
ta.  2.  Diconchae  umbilicatae,  3  genera.  3.  Diconchae 
(inu  profundo,  feu  chamae,  3  genera.  4.  Diconchae 
linu  prominulo,  feu  tellinae,  6  genera.  5,  Pyloris, 

9  genera. 

Subdiv.  3.  Diconchae  inaequales,  7  genera. 

Part  III.  Polyconcha,  confifts  only  of  one  genus. 

Part  IV.  Niduli  Teftacei,  comprehends  one  clafs,  viz. 
Balanus,  which  includes  4  genera. 

Part  V.  Echinus  marinus,  feu  echinodermata,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  3  fe&ions,  viz.  1.  Anocyfti.  2.  Catocy- 
fti.  3.  Pleurocyfti. 

Se&.  I.  contains  2  claffes,  viz.  1.  Cidaris,  9  genera.  2. 
Clipeus,  I  genus. 

Se£h  II.  is  compofed  of  four  claffes,  viz.  1.  Fibula,  2 
genera.  2.  Claflis,  2  genera.  3.  Scutum,  2  genera. 
4.  Placenta,  3  genera. 

Se£L  III.  confifts  of  3  claffes,  viz.  1.  Arachnoides,  I 
genus.  2.  Cor  marinum,  2  genera.  3.  Ovum  ma- 
rinum,  2  genera. 

Part  VI.  Tubulus  marinus  is  compofed  of  11  genera. 

In  the  fyftems  of  Conchology  which  we  have  now 
exhibited,  the  characters  are  taken  from  the  (hells.  In 
the  three  following,  the  marks  of  difcrimination  are 
derived  from  the  animal  as  well  as  from  the  (hell.  The 
firft  by  M.  Adanfon  was  publifhed  in  1757. 

SYSTEM  of  AD  ANSON. 

This  fyftem  confifts  of  3  claffes,  viz.  1.  Limagons.  2. 
Les  conques.  3.  Les  conques  multivalves. 

Class  I.  Lima^ons.  Sect.  I.  Lima^ons  univalves. 
Se£l.  II.  Lima^ons  opercuies. 


LOGY. 

Sect.  I.  Famille  1.  Les  limagons  univalves  qui  n’ont  ni  Hiftory. 
yeux  ni  cornes.  Gen.  1.  La  gondole,  cymbium. 

Famille  2.  Les  lima^ons  univalves  qui  ont  deux 
cornes,  et  les  yeux  places  a  leur  racine  et  fur  leur 
cote  interne.  Gen.  2.  Le  bulin,  bulinus .  Gen.  3. 

Le  coret,  coretus.  Gen.  4.  Le  pietin,  pedipes . 

Famille  3.  Les  lima^ons  univalves  qui  ont  quatres 
cornes,  dont  les  deux  exterieures  portent  les  yeux 
fur  leur  fommet.  Gen.  5.  Le  lima^on,  cochlea . 

Gen.  6.  L’ormier,  haliotis .  Famille  4.  Les  li- 
ma^ons  univalves  qui  ont  deux  cornes,  et  les  yeux 
places  a  leurs  racines,  et  fur  le  cote  externe,  ou  par 
derriere.  Gen.  7.  Le  lepas,  lepas .  Gen.  8.  L’yet 
yet  us.  Gen.  9.  La  vis,  terebra .  Famille  5.  Les 
lima^ons  univalves  qui  ont  deux  cornes  et  les  yeux 
pofes  un  peu  au-deffus  de  leur  racine,  et  fur  leur 
cote  externe.  Gen.  10.  La  porcellaine,  porcellana . 

Gen.  II.  Le  pucelage,  cyprta.  Gen.  12.  Le  man¬ 
telet,  per  {bolus. 

Sect.  II.  Famille  1.  Lima^ons  opercuies  qui  ont  deux 
cornes,  avec  un  renflement,  et  qui  portent  les  yeux 
ordinairement  au-deffus  de  leur  racine,  et  &  leur  cote 
externe.  Gen.  1.  Le  rouleau,  Jlrombus.  Gen.  2. 

La  pourpre,  purpura.  Gen.  3.  Le  buccin,  buc¬ 
cinum.  Gen.  4.  Le  cerite,  cerithium .  Famille  2. 
Lima^ons  opercuies,  qui  ont  deux  cornes  fans  ren¬ 
flement,  et  les  yeux  places  &  leur  racine,  et  fur  leur 
cote  externe.  Gen.  5.  Le  vermet,  vermetus .  Gen. 

6.  La  toupie,  trochus.  Gen.  7.  La  natice,  natica . 

Famille  3.  Les  lima^ons  opercuies,  qui  ont  quatre 
cornes,  dont  les  deux  exterieures  portent  les  yeux 
fur  leur  fommet.  Gen.  8.  Le  fabot,  turbo.  Gen.  9. 

La  nerite,  nerita . 

Class  II.  Les  conques.  Sect.  I.  Les  conques  bi¬ 

valves.  Famille  1.  Les  conques  bivalves,  qui  ont 
les  deux  lobes  du  manteau  fepares,  dans  tout  leur 
contour.  Gen.  1.  L’huitre,  ojlerutn.  Famille  2. 

Les  conques  bivalves  dont  les  deux  lobes  du  manteau 
forment  trois  ouvertures  fans  aucun  tuyau.  Gen.  2. 

L*  jataron,  jataronus .  Gen.  3.  Le  jambonneau, 
perna .  Famille  3.  Les  conques  bivalves  dont  les 
deux  lobes  du  manteau  forment  trois  ouvertures  dont 
deux  prennent  la  figure  d’un  tuyau  affez  long.  Gen. 

4.  La  came,  chama.  Gen.  5.  La  telline,  tellina . 

Gen.  6.  Le  pedtoncle,  peElunculus .  Gen.  7.  Le  folen, 
folen. 

Class  III.  Les  conques  multivalves.  Famille  1.  Les 
conques  multivalves,  dont  aucune  des  pieces  de  la 
coquille  ne  prend  la  forme  d’un  tuyau.  Gen.  i» 

La  pholade,  pkolas.  Famille  2.  Les  conques  multi¬ 
valves,  dont  une  des  pieces  de  la  coquille  prend  la 
forme  d’un  tuyau  qui  enveloppe  entierement  toutes 
les  a  litres.  Gen.  2.  Le  taret,  teredo . 

11 

VIII.  The  method  of  Geoffroy,  formed  on  fi mi lar  Of  Geof-  | 
principles  with  the  laft,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1767,^°^ 
in  a  work  entitled  “  A  Summary  Treatife  on  the  Tefta- 
ceous  Animals  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.”  The 
following  is  a  view  of  this  method. 

SYSTEM  of  GEOFFROY. 

SECT.  I.  Coquilles  univalves. 

Gen.  1.  Le  limax,  cochlea .  Quatre  tentacules,  dont 
deux  plus  grands  portent  des  yeux  a  leur  extremity. 

Coquille  univalve  en  fpirale. 

Gen. 
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Hiftory.  Gen.  2.  Le  buccin,  buccinum.  Deux  tentacules  plats 
en  formes  d’oreilles.  Les  yeux  places  h  la  bafe  des 
tentacules  du  co!e  interieur.  Coquille  univalve  en 
fpirale  et  conique. 

Gen.  3.  Planorbe,  planorbis .  Deux  tentacules  fili- 
formes.  Les  yeux  places  a  la  bafe  des  tentacules  du 
co.e  interieur.  Coquille  univalve  en  fpirale,  et  or- 
dinairement  applatie. 

Gen.  4.  La  nerite,  nerita .  Deux  tentacules.  Les 
yeux  places  a  la  bafe  des  tentacules  du  cote  exterieur. 
Opercule  &  la  coquille.  Coquille  univalve  en  fpirale 
et  prefque  conique. 

Gen.  5.  Ancile,  ancylus .  Deux  tentacules.  Les  yeux 
places  &  la  bafe  des  tentacules  du  cote  inferieur. 
Coquille  univalve  concave  et  unie. 


Gen.  15.  Ha  Hot  is.  Apertura  repanda,  poris  pertufa. 

Sect.  III.  Teflacea  univalvia,  tefia  operculata. 

Gen.  16.  Tritomum ,  Libera,  apertura  canaliculata, 
tentaculis  duobus  linearibus,  angulo  extrinfeco  ocu- 
latis. 

Gen.  17.  Trochus ,  Libera,  apertura  fub-tetragona, 
tentaculis  duobus  fetaceis,  colliculo  extrinfeco  ocula- 

tis. 

Gen.  18.  Nerita,  Libera,  apertura  lunari,  tentaculis 
duobus  fetaceis,  angulo  extrinfeco  oculatis. 

Gen.  19.  Valvata,  Libera,  apertura  circinnata,  ten¬ 
taculis  duobus  fetaceis,  angulo  poflipo  oculatis. 

Gen.  20.  Serpula.  Adnata,  apertura  orbiculari,  ten¬ 
taculis  pinnatis. 
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SECT.  II.  Coquilles  univalves. 

Gen.  1.  La  came,  chama .  Deux  fiphons  fimples  et 
alongees.  Charniere  de  la  coquille  dentelle.  Coquille 
arondee. 

Gen.  2.  La  moule,  mytilus .  Deux  fiphons  courts  et 
franges.  Charniere  de  la  coquille  membraneufe  et 
fans  dents.  Coquille  alongee. 

13 

)f Muller.  IX,  The  fyllem  of  Muller  firfl  publifhed  in  1773, 
and  afterwards  extended  in  a  different  work  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  177 6,  arranges  teftaceous  animals  into  three 
families.  The  following  is  a  view  of  this  arrangement 
taken  from  the  latter  work  on  the  zoology  of  Denmark 
and  Norway. 

SYSTEM  of  MULLER. 

Fa M ILIA  I.  Tejlacea  Univalvia . 

Sect.  I.  Teflacea  univalvia,  tefia  pervia. 

Gen.  1.  Echinus,  Tefia  cruflacea,  ano  vertically  ten¬ 
taculis  fimplicibus. 

Gen.  2.  Spatagus .  Tefia  cruflacea,  ano  infero,  tenta¬ 
culis  penicillatis. 

Gen.  2.  Dentalium,  Tefia  calcarea,  tefia  rudi,  ten¬ 
taculis  nullis. 

Sect.  II.  Teflacea  univalvia,  tefia  patula. 

Gen.  4.  Akera,  Apertura  effiifa,  tentaculis  nullis, 

Gen.  5.  Argonauta.  Apertura  profunda,  tentaculis 
binis. 

Gen.  6.  Bulla,  Apertura  repanda,  tentaculis  binis 
fetaceis,  colliculo  extrinfecus  oculatis. 

Gen.  7.  Buccinum.  Apertura  ovata,  tentaculis  binis 
triangularibus,  angulo  intrinfeco  oculatis. 

Gen.  8.  Carychiujn .  Apertura  ovata,  tentaculis  binis 
truncatis  confpicuis,  angulo  intrinfeco  oculatis. 

Gen'.  9.  Vertigo .  Apertura  fubquadrata,  tentaculis  bi¬ 

nis  fublinearibus,  apice  oculatis. 

Gen.  10.  Turbo .  Apertura  orbiculari,  tentaculis  bi¬ 
nis  fetaceis,  confpicuis,  angulo  extririfeco  oculatis. 

Gen.  11.  Helix.  Apertura  lunari,  tentaculis  quatuor 
linearibus,  apice  oculatis. 

Gen.  12.  Planorbis,  Apertura  femiiunari,  tentaculis 
binis  fetaceis,  angulo  intrinfeco  oculatis. 

Gen.  13.  Ancylus,  Apertura  totali  tentaculis  binis 
truncatis,  occultis,  angulo  extrinfeco  oculatis. 

Gen  14.  Patella.  Apertura  totali,  tentaculis  binis  fe¬ 
taceis,  occulto  angulo,  extrinfeco  oculatis. 

Vo u  VI.  Part  L 


Fa  Ml  LI  A  II.  Tejlacea  Bivalvia, 

Sect.  I.  Teflacea  bivalvia  cardine  dentata. 

Gen.  1.  Mya,  Tefia  altera  extremitate  hiante  \  car¬ 
dine  dente  craffo  folitario. 

Gen.  2.  Solen .  Tefia  utraque  extremitate  hiante  5 

cardine  dente  reflexo,  faepe  gemino. 

Gen.  3.  Tellina.  Siphone  duplici,  murico  \  cardine 
dentibus  utrinque  tribus  alternis. 

Gen.  4.  Cardium.  Siphone  duplici,  cirrato,  pedeque 
falciformi  \  cardine  dentibus  mediis  alternis,  remotis 
penetralibus. 

Gen.  5.  Venus.  Siphone  duplici,  cirrata,  pedeque  la- 
minaeformi  ;  cardine  dentibus  tribus  approximate, 
lateralibus  divergentibus. 

Gen.  6.  Ma&ra,  Cardine  dente  medio  complicato, 
adjacente  foveola. 

Gen.  7.  Dofiax .  Cardine  dentibus  duobus,  lateralique 
folitario. 

Gen.  8.  Area.  Cardine  dentibus  numerous,  alternis, 
penetrantibus. 

Gen.  9.  Terebratula,  Branchiis  eircinnatis  ;  cardine 
dentibus  alterius  uncinatis,  valvula  fuperiore  deorfurn 
perforata. 

Sect.  II.  Teflacea  bivalvia,  cardine  edentulo.1 
Gen.  10.  Anomia .  Branchiis  fimplicibus  $  valvula  in- 
feriore  perforata. 

Gen.  11.  O/lrea .  Branchiis  fimplicibus,  pede  nullo  5 
cardines  foflula  cava. 

Gen.  12.  PeElen.  Branchiis  cirratis,  pede  juxta  aurl- 
culam  cardine  foffula  ovata,  byflum  emitten*. 

Gen.  13.  Mytilus.  Siphone  duplici  brevi  •,  foflula  li- 
neari,  byflum  emittens. 

Familia  III.  Tejlacea  Multivalvia. 

Gen.  1.  Chiton.  Valvulae  dorfales,  tentacula  nulla. 

Gen.  2.  Lepas,  Valvulae  ert£lae,  tentacula  bipartita. 

Gen.  3.  P/iolas,  Valvulae  ad  cardinem  minores. 

X.  To  this  account  of  the  different  methods  of  ar-  Da  Cofta. 
ranging  /hells,  we  fhall  only  add  the  fyftem  propofed  by 
Da  Cofla  in  his  Elements  of  Conchology.  In  this  fyL 
teln  the  author  adopts  the  ufual  general  divifion  into 
Univalves,  Bivalves,  and  Multivalves. 

I.  Univalves  are  diflributed  into  16  families,  which 
are  divided  into  four  orders. 

Order  I.  Simple  ;  confifls  of  four  families.  1.  Pa¬ 
tella.  2.  Haliotis.  3.  Vermiculi.  4.  Dentalia.  Order  II. 
includes  only  one  family.  5.  Polythaiamia.  Order  III. 
Revolved.  Fam. 6. Turbinata  involuta.  Order  IV.Turbi- 
3  ^  rated 
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Animals  nated.  Fam.  7. Cymbium.  Fam.8.  Auriscochlea.Fam.^. 
which^inha-  Cylindri.  Fam.  JO.Voluta.  Fam.  1 1 .  Globofa.  Fam.i2. 

«  u  Snel  s‘,  Caffides.  Fam.  13.  Trochi.  Fam.  14.  Cochlea.  Fam. 
15.  Buccina.  Fam.  16.  Murex. 

II.  Bivalves  compofed  of  3  orders. 

Order  I.  With  unequal  valves,  and  fliut  clofe. 
Fam.  1.  Pe£len.  Fam.  2.  Spondylus.  Fam.  3.0Pire- 
um.  Fam.  4.  Anomia.  Ord.  II.  With  equal  valves,  and 


o  L  O  G  Y.  Chap.  I 

fliut  clofe,  is  divided  into  three  fe&ions.  Se<ft.  1.  Mult-  Animals  I 
articulate.  Fam.  5.  Pedtinoides.  Fam.  6.  Pedlunculi.  which  inh  | 
Fam.  7.  Area.  Sedl.  2.  Articulate.  Fam.  8.  Peftun-  bit Shells! 
cuius.  Fam.  9.Tellina.  Fam.  10.  Placenta.  Se&.  3.  v 
Inarticulate.  Fam.  1 1.  Margaritifera.  Fam.  12.  Muf- 
culus.  Ord.  III.  With  valves  that  never  fliut  clofe. 

Fam.  13.  Chama,  Gapers. 

III.  Multivalves  contain  one  order.  Fam.  14. 

Pholas.  Fam.  15.  Anatiferae.  Fam.  16.  Balani. 


CHAP.  II.  OF  THE  ANIMALS 


*5 

Generic 
charadters 
of  teftace- 
ous  animal?. 


BEFORE  we  proceed  to  the  clafliflcation  of  (hells, 
we  fliall  here  give  a  fliort  defeription  of  the  animals 
which  inhabit  them.  Of  thefe,  however,  a  minute  and 
accurate  anatomical  defeription  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  5 
for  little  more  is  known  of  the  (truchire  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  than  what  has  been  given  by  naturalifts  concern¬ 
ing  their  external  characters. 

Some  of  the  animals,  which  inhabit  fliells,  are  alfo 
found  in  the  tnollufca  date  3  that  is  without  any  tefta- 
ceous  covering.  Such,  for  inftance,  is  the  Umax,  or 
fnail. 

The  animals  which  have  been  found  inhabiting 
fliells  are  the  following  3  viz.  Doris,  Triton,  Afeidia, 
Tethys,  Limax,  Spio,  Amphitrite,  Terebella,  Ne¬ 


reis. 


Doris . — The  body  is  creeping,  oblong,  and  flat  be¬ 
neath  3  the  mouth  is  placed  below  on  the  forepart  3 
vent  behind  on  the  back,  and  furrounded  by  a  fringe. 
Feelers  two  or  four,  fituated  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  in  front,  and  retra&ile  within  the  proper  re¬ 
ceptacles. 

The  animal  which  inhabits  the  chiton  belongs  to 
this  genus. 

Triton . — The  body  is  oblong,  and  the  mouth  is  fur- 
niflied  with  an  involute  fpiral  probofeis  :  tentacula  or 
arms  I  2,  fix  on  each  fide,  divided  nearly  to  the  bafe. 
The  hind  ones  cheliforous.  , 

The  triton  inhabits  different  fpecies  of  lepas. 

Afeidia. — The  body  is  fixed,  roundifb,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  iffuing  from  a  (heath  3  apertures  two,  generally 
placed  near  the  upper  end,  one  beneath  the,  other.  The 
animals  are  found  in  the  fea,  and  adhere  by  their  bafe 
to  rocks,  fliells,  and  other  fub marine  fubflances  :  they 
are  more  or  lefs  gelatinous.  The  only  powers  of 
motion  which  they  poffefs  feem  to  be  that  of  contrast¬ 
ing  and  dilating  themfelves  alternately  ;  by  which 
means  they  are  enabled  to  throw  out  the  water  which 
they  take  in  with  confiderable  force. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  pholas,  folen,  fome  fpecies 
of  the  mya,  matra,  and  other  bivalves. 

Tethys. —  The  bodv  is  detached,  rather  oblong, 
flefliy,  without  peduncles :  the  mouth  is  furniflied 
with  a  terminal  cylindrical  probofeis,  under  an  ex¬ 
panded  membrane  or  lip:  apertures  two,  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  neck. 

The  tethys  inhabits  a  great  proportion  of  bivalve 
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fliells,  as  many  fpecies  of  tellina,  cardium,  ma&ra,  Ve¬ 
nus,.  oftrea,  and  others. 

Limax. — The  body  is  oblong,  creeping,  with  a  flefliy 
kind  of  fliield  above,  and  a  longitudinal  flat  dife  be¬ 
neath  :  aperture  placed  on  the  right  fide  within  the 
fliield  :  feelers  4,  fituated  above  the  mouth,  with  an 
eye  at  the  tip  of  each  of  the  larger  ones. 

The  animals  belonging  to  this  genus  inhabit  the 
turbinated  univalve  fliells  ;  but  it  appears  that  all  the 
animals  which  inhabit  thefe  fliells  do  not  exaCtly  cor- 
refpond  with  the  above  generic  cliara&ers. 

Spio.— -The  body  projecting  from  a  tube,  jointed 
and  furniflied  with  dorfal  fibres 5  peduncles  or  feet  rough 
with  bridles,  and  placed  towards  the  back 5  feelers  2) 
long,  Ample  3  eyes  23  long. 

This  animal  inhabits  fome  fpecies  of  fabella. 

Amphitrite. — Body  projecting  from  a  tube,  and  an¬ 
nulate  3  peduncles  or  feet  fmall,  numerous,  with  lateral 
fafciculi,  and  branchiae  3  feelers  2,  approximate,  fea¬ 
thered  3  no  eyes. 

The  amphitrite  inhabits  fome  fpecies  of  fabella  and 
ferpula. 

Terebella. — Body  oblong,  creeping,  naked,  furnifli¬ 
ed  with  lateral  fafciculi  or  tufts,  and  branchiae  3 
mouth  placed  before,  furniflied  with  lips,  without  teeth, 
and  protruding  a  clavated  probofeis 3  feelers  numerous, 
ciliated,  capillary,  and  placed  round  the  mouth. 

This  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  fpecies  of  den- 
talium,  ferpula  and  fabella. 

Nereis. — Body  long,  creeping,  with  numerous  late¬ 
ral  peduncles  or  feet  on  each  fide  3  feelers  fimple,  rare¬ 
ly  none  3  eyes  2  or  4,  rarely  none.  According  to 
fome  naturalifls,  the  nereis  inhabits  fome  fpecies  of 
fabella. 

Sepia  — Body  flefliy,  receiving  the  bread  in  a  (heath, 
with  a  tubular  aperture  at  its  bafe  3  arms  8,  befet 
with  numerous  warts  or  fuckers,  and  in  moft  fpecies  2 
pedunculated  tentacula  3  head  fliort  3  eyes  large ;  mouth 
refembling  a  parrot’s  beak. 

The  animal  which  inhabits  the  argonauta  is  confi- 
dered  by  naturalifts  as  belonging  to  this  genus. 

Clio. — Body  oblong,  natant,  generally  fheatbed,  and 
furnifhed  with  two  dilated  membranaceous  arms  or 
wing-like  precedes;  tentacula  3,  befides  2  in  the  mouth. 

According  to  fome  naturalifts,  it  is  an  animal  be- 
longing  to  this  genus  which  inhabits  the  argonauta. 
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ermsex-  AS  it  will  tend  to  facilitate  our  progrefs  in  the  ftu- 
ained,  dy  of  Concho/ogy ,  clearly  to  underftand  the  terms  which 
are  employed  in  defcribing  {hells,  and  the  names  by 
which  the  different  parts  have  been  diftinguifhed  by 
naturalifts  ;  we  {hall  here  give  a  few  definitions  of  the 
principal  terms.  And  that  thefe  definitions  may  be 
eafily  eonfulted,  we  {hall  obferve  the  fame  order  as  in 
the  clafiification  which  is  to  be  adopted.  They  may 
be  conveniently  arranged,  therefore,  into  the  three  divi- 
fions  of  multivalves,  bivalves,  and  univalves. 

I.  Explanation  of  the  Terms  of  Multivalve  Shells . 

ulti-  Mult  I  valve  {hells  are  compofed  of  more  than  two 

Ives  •  L 

iVC*  pieces. 

Articulated  (tefiae  articulatae),  when  the  different  pieces 
of  which  the  (hell  is  compofed  are  fo  ftrongly  united 
that  they  feem  to  form  one  {hell. 

JEquivalve  Jhells  (teftae  gequivalves),  when  the  valves 
of  the  two  fides  have  the  fame  form,  fize,  and  pofi- 
tion. 

A  (hell  is  faid  to  adhere  (tefta  adherens),  when  it  is 
attached  to  folid  bodies  by  fome  of  the  pieces  of 
which  it  is  compofed  :  It  is  faid  to  be  loofe  (tefta 
libera),  when  it  is  not  attached  by  any  point. 
Pedunculated  (tefta  pedunculata),  when  all  the  pieces 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  are  fupported  by  a  tendi¬ 
nous  peduncle  which  is  fixed  to  folid  bodies. 

Tubular  (tefta  tubulofa),  when  the  greateft  part  of 
the  (hell  is  formed  of  a  cylindrical  tube. 

Safe  of  the  fhell  (bafts  teftae),  that  part  on  which  it  is 
fupported. 

Ligament  (ligamentum),  is  a  membranous  or  tendi¬ 
nous  fubftance  which  conne6ls  the  valves  together, 
and  fometimes  lines  the  cavity  of  the  {hells.  Of 
this  there  are  feveral  varieties. 

»-  »  fcaly  (ligamentum  fquamatum),  when  the  fur- 
face  is  covered  with  fmall  granular  feales. 

— 1  "  prickly  (ligamentum  aculeatum),  when  the 

furface  is  furnilhed  with  fmall  rough  points. 

* - fmooth  (ligamentum  laeve),  when  the  furface 

has  neither  points,  feales,  nor  tubercles. 

■ - pun£lated  (ligamentum  pumSlatum),  when  the 

furface  is  marked  with  fmall  cavities. 

Ltd  (operculum),  is  the  name  given  to  four  fmall  tri¬ 
angular  valves  articulated  in  the  form  of  a  crofs, 
which  (hut  up  the  fuperior  orifice  of  fome  fpecies  of 
rnultivalve  {hells. 

Peduncle  (pedunculus)  is  the  tendinous  fubftance  which 
fupports  fome  of  the  multivalve  {hells.  It  is  flexi¬ 
ble  while  the  animal  is  alive,  and  is  fmooth  or 
fcaly. 

Rays  (radii)  ;  thefe  are  impreftions  on  the  external  fur¬ 
face  of  fome  (hells  ;  they  are  of  a  conical  form, 
having  the  vertex  turned  towards  the  bafe  of  the 
(hell.  They  are  only  diftindlly  feen  in  adult 
{hells. 

- - filiform  (radii  filiformes)  are  long  and  narrow. 

- - fmooth  (radii  leves.) - 

— ■  ftriated  (radii  tranfverfim  ftriati.)— • 


Valves  (valvulae)  are  the  different  pieces  of  which  mul¬ 
tivalve  {hells  are  compofed. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  Terms  applied  to  Bivalve  Shells . 

iS 

A  bivalve  (hell  is  faid  to  adhere  (tefta  adherens), Bivalves, 
when  it  is  fixed  by  any  part  of  one  of  its  valves  to 
a  folid  body. 

It  is  faid  to  have  ears  (tefta  aurita),  when  it  forms  at 
its  bafe,  one  or  two  compreffed  angles. 

Gaping  (tefta  hians),  when  the  valves  do  not  fhut 
cloie. 

Bearded  (tefta  barbata),  covered  externally  with  an 
epidermis  compofed  of  ftrong  hair  or  briftles. 

Comprefed  (tefta  compreffa),  when  the  valves  are  flat, 
forming  a  fmall  cavity. 

Heart f hoped  (tefta  cordata),  having  the  form  of  a 
heart  ;  (fubcordata)  approaching  to  that  form. 

Toothlefs  (edentula),  without  teeth  at  the  hinge. 

Equilateral  (tefta  aequilatera),  when  the  anterior  and 
pofterior  part  of  the  {hell  is  equal  in  form  and  fi- 
gure. 

Equivalve  (equivalvis),  when  the  two  valves  are  fimilar 
in  form  and  convexity. 

Irregular  (tefta  irregularis),  when  the  form  varies  in 
the  individuals  of  the  fpecies. 

Lenticulai *  (lenticularis),  when  the  valves  are  round, 
and  little  elevated  in  the  middle,  and  diminilh  gra¬ 
dually  in  thicknefs  towards  the  edges. 

Linear  (tefta  linearis),  when  the  length  confiderably 
exceeds  the  breadth,  but  without  a  cylindrical 
form . 

Tongue-fhaped  (linguoeformis),  flat  and  oblong,  having 
the  two  extremities  round  and  obtufe. 

Boa  t-JJj  aped  (navicularis),  refembling  the  figure  of  a 
boat. 

PeBinated  (pe&inata),  "when  the  valves  being  furnifh- 
ed  with  longitudinal  ribs,  have  on  their  anterior  fur¬ 
face  ribs  nearly  tranfverfe,  which  form  by  their  union 
with  the  firft  acute  angles. 

Radiated  (radiata),  when  it  is  marked  on  the  external 
furface  with  rays,  ribs,  or  elevated  ftriae,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  extremity  of  the  fummits,  and  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  circumference  of  the  valves. 

Beaked  (rod rata),  when  one  of  its  furfaces,  either  an¬ 
terior  or  pofterior,  being  contra&ed  and  elongated, 
terminates  in  form  of  a  beak. 

Bafe  (bafts).  The  lituation  in  which  Linnaeus  has  de- 
feribed  and  confidered  bivalve  {hells,  confifts  in 
placing  the  beaks  of  the  (hell  turned  downwards, 
in  fuch  a  way  that  the  ligaments  of  the  valves  may 
be  feen,  fo  that  the  bafe  of  the  {hell  is  the  region  of 
its  beaks. 

Margin  of  the  {hell  (margo  teftae)  fignifies  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  {hell,  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
the  valves.  It  is  divided  into  anterior,  pofterior,  and 
fuperior. 

'■  '■  anterior  (margo  anterior),  when  the  {hell  is 
placed  on  the  beak  of  the  valves,  commences  afc 
the  fide  of  the  ligament,  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
3  L>  2  beaks, 
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Terms  em~  beaks,  and  extends  to  one-third  of  the  whole  circum- 
p loved  >n  ference  of  the  valves. 

tWcr.bing  ][h,rg{n  pofterior  (margo  pofterior),  extends  to  one- 
tu  ^he^5~  ^  third  of  the  circumference  from  the  beaks  of  the 
valves  behind. 

. -  Superior  (margo  fuperior),  includes  the  upper 

part  of  the  circumference  of  the  valves  comprehend¬ 
ed  between  the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  anterior 
margin,  and  the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  pofterior 
margin.  Hence  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
(hell  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts. 

Margins  of  the  valves  (margines  valvularum),  fignify 
the  whole  interior  circumference  of  the  valves,  in¬ 
cluding  about  the  breadth  of  a  line  of  the  outer 
edge.  They  are  divided  into 
:  Tr-r—  furrowed  (margines  canaliculati),  having  on 
fome  part  of  the  anterior  circumference,  a  fmall  gut¬ 
ter  parallel  to  it. 

_ _ -  notched  (margines  crenulati),  furniftied  inte¬ 
riorly  with  rounded  notches. 

_ .  toothed  (margines  dentati),  provided  with 

pointed  teeth. 

_ _ —  folded  (margines  plicati),  furnifhed  with  folds 

which  reciprocally  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  op- 
pofite  valve. 

_ _ _  fi mple  (margines  fimplices)  having  neither 

folds,  teeth,  nor  notches. 

„ _  ftriated  (margines  ftriati),  having  longitudinal 

ftisae. 

Hinge.  The  hinge  of  a  (hell  is  the  mod  folid  and  thick- 
eft  pari  of  the  circumference  of  the  valves,  eonfti- 
tuting  their  bafe.  It  is  almoft  always  furniftied  with 
teeth  of  different  proportions,  which  ferve  to  fix  the 
valves  together.  The  hinge  is 

_ _ com  preffed  (Catdo  deprefius),  formed  of  one 

com preffed  tooth. 

_ _ lateral  (cardo  lateralis),  when  it  is  placed  at 

one  of  the  fides  of  the  {hell. 

_ _ _  oblong  (cardo  oblongus),  when  it  occupies 

the  whole  bafe  of  the  {lu  ll. 

_ re  ft  ceded  (cardo  reflexus),  when  its  edges  are 

folded  back  externally  towaids  the  convexity  of  the 
valves. 

.  terminal  (cardo  terminalis),  fituated  at  the 

inferior  extremity  of  the  {hell. 

_ _ .  truncated  (cardo  truncatus),  w'hen  the  bafe 

of  the  (hell  terminates  tranfverfely  and  fuddenly,and 
the  teeth  of  the  hinge  are  fixed  in  this  part. 

Teeth  (dentes),  are  folid  protuberances,  commonly 
pointed,  with  which  the  hinge  of  {hells  is  ufually 
furniftied,  and  which  are  deftined  to  fix  the  two 
valves  together.  They  are  divided  into 

* _ alternate  (dentes  alternati),  when  they  are 

placed  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  hinge  *, 
and  when  the  teeth  of  one  valve  are  received  into 
the  in  ter  ft  ices  of  the  teeth  of  the  other  valve. 

_ _ _  articulated  (dens  infertus),  when  it  is  reeeiv- 

'  ed  in  a  correfponding  cavity  at  the  oppofite 

valve. 

_ _ forked  (dens,  duplicatus  feu  bifidus),  having 

the  point  divided  into  two* 

—  cardinal  (dens  primarius  feu  cardinalis),  is  the 
tooth  which  is  placed  immediately  oppofite. 

.  -  com  pre  ffed  (dens  depreffus),  which  is  very 
much  {fattened. 

‘  Z 


Chap.  Ill, 

Teeth  creel  (dens  ere&us),  when  the  valve  is  laid  on  Terms  em. 
the  convex  fide,  the  tooth  rifes  perpendicularly.  plojed  m 

. - —  longitudinal  (dens  longitudinalis),  when  it  ex-  deferibinj. 

tends  like  a  rib  on  the  bafe  of  the  valves.  ,  ^elU. 

The  dijk  (difeus),  fignifies  the  convex  centre  of  the 
valves,  which  is  ufually  fituated  between  the  belly 
of  the  {hell  and  its  limb. 

Limb  (limbus),  is  the  circumference  of  the  valves  from 
the  difk  to  their  edges. 

Belly  of  the  {hell  (tellae  umbo),  is  the  moil  inflated 
part  of  the  valves. 

It  is  vaulted  (umbo  fornicatus)  when  in  the  interior  of 
the  valves  it  exhibits  a  cavity  feparated  from  the 
hinge  by  a  vertical  membrane. 

Nates  are  two  protuberances  of  a  conical  figure, 
fomewhat  fpiral,  which  accompany  the  external  bafe 
of  moft  bivalve  {hells.  They  are 
■  ■  ....  flattened  (nates  depreflge),  when  the  furface 

is  fenfibly  com  prefled. 

-  - -  approximate  (nates  approximatae),  meeting  to¬ 

gether  when  the  {hell  is  {hut. 

- - horned  (nates  corniformes),  when  the  angles 

being  confiderable,  and  their  dire&ion  waved  or  fpi¬ 
ral,  they  refemble  a  horn. 

- - bent  (nates  incurvatse),  when  the  curvature  of 

the  one  is  direfled  towards  that  of  the  other. 

...  - - feparated  (nates  diftantes),  when  they  are 

feparated  from  each  other,  at  leaft  the  diftance  of 
a  line. 

—  - diftant  (nates  remotiflimae),  when  the  interval 

is  very  great. 

—  - reflected  (nates  recurvae),  when  the  curva¬ 

ture  is  directed  towards  the  pofterior  furface  of  the 
{hell. 

-  - wrinkled  (nates  rugofae),  when  the  furface  is 

marked  with  unequal  lines. 

- fpiral  (nates  fpirales),  when  the  curvature  ex¬ 
hibits  more  than  one  circumvolution. 

Vulva ,  is  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  valves.  It  is  divided  into 
— —  hollowed  (excifa,  feu  canaliculata),  when  it 
is  marked  with  a  groove  during  its  whole  length. 

- -  di  ft  in  61  (diftindla),  marked  by  a  perceptible 

difference  of  colour. 

- lettered  (feripta  feu  literata),  when  the  fur¬ 
face  is  marked  with  lines  refembling  written  cha- 
ra£lers. 

- -  infle£led  (inflexa),  when  the  edge  of  the  lips 

is  bent  towards  the  inner  furface  of  the  valves. 

Anus ,  is  an  impreftion  ufually  hollow,  placed  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  pofterior  furface.  It  is  divid¬ 
ed  into 

- bordered  (marginatus),  when  it  is  circum- 

feribed  by  a  diftin61  elevation. 

- heart-fliaped  (cordatus),  exhibiting  the  form 

of  a  heart. 

...  ...  toothed  (dentatus),  furniflied  with  teeth  or 

notches. 

...  . lanceolated  (lanceolatus),  when  the  length  is 

greater  than  the  breadth,  and  the  extremities  aie 
pointed. 

- open  (patulus  feu  hians),  forming  by  the  re¬ 
paration  of  its  edges,  a  confiderable  opening,  which 
penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  {hell. 

— _  oval  (ovatus),  of  an  elliptical  figure. 

Valves ^ 
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rm<  em-  Valves ,  of  bivalve  (bells,  are  divided  into  right  and 
oyedin  left,  equal  and  unequal,  equilateral  and  inequilateral, 
{bribin'  fuperior  and  inferior. 

.  right  valve  (dextra),  is  diftinguiflied  from  the 

left,  by  placing  the  (hell  on  its  bafe,  having  the  car¬ 
dinal  ligament  before,  and  the  anus  behind.  In  this 
pofrtion  the  right  valve  of  the  (hell  correfponds  to 
the  left  of  the  obferver,  and  the  left  valve  (finiftra) 
to  the  right  of  the  obferver. 

.  equal  (equales),  when  the  right  valve  corre¬ 

fponds  with  the  left  in  form,  fize,  and  other  external 
chara&ers. 

— — -  fuperior  (valvula  fuperior).  In  an  irregular 
(hell,  fuch  as  the  oyfter,  one  of  the  valves  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  folid  bodies  }  the  other  in  this  cafe  is  fuperior. 
This  valve  is  fometimes  called  by  Linnaeus,  the  lid 
( operculum)  :  in  fome  fpecies  it  is  flat  and  fmall, 
and  in  others  more  convex  than  the  inferior  valve. 

- - keel  (haped  (valvulae  carinatse),  when  one 

part  <f  their  convexity  prefents  a  (harp  edge. 

— ■  ■  —  chambered  (goncameratae),  when  they  exhi¬ 
bit  in  their  cavity  teftaceous  plates,  detached  and 
raifed. 

— — —  fpinous  (fpinofae),  when  the  whole  furface  is 
furnifhed  with  fpines. 

■ - banded  (fafciatae),  exhibiting  large  coloured 

tranfverfe  ftripes  or  bands. 

>■'- — -  lamellated  (lamellofae),  when  the  furface  is 
furniflied  with  plates  more  or  lefs  feparated. 

—  ..  ■  radiated  (radiatae),  exhibiting  divergent  or 

coloured  rays. 

»■  finuated  (lacunofse),  when  one  of  the  valves 

has  a  fenfible  depreflion  at  the  middle  of  its  mar¬ 
gin,  and  a  correfponding  elevation  of  the  oppofite 
valve. 

.  . . —  ■  ■  ftriated  (ftriatae)  when  the  furface  is  marked 

with  ftriae. 

— -  -  tranfverfe,  when  the  ftriae  are  parallel  to  the 
margin  of  the  valves. 

»  longitudinal,  when  they  run  from  the  bafe  to 

the  circumference. 

Mufcular  imprejjtons  (impreftiones),  are  marks  on  the 
interior  furface  of  the  valves,  where  the  mufcles  of 
the  animal  are  attached. 

« — - folitary  (folitariae),  when  the  inner  furface  of 

each  valve  has  only  one. 

— ■  ■  double  (duplicate),  two  on  the  inner  furface 

of  each  valve. 

» - 1  triple  or  ternate  (ternatae),  three  in  each 

valve. 

Ligament  (ligamentum),  is  a  horny  fubftance,  of  little 
flexibility,  which  unites  the  two  valves  near  their 
bafe,  and  which  in  almoft  all  bivalve  (hells  is  placed 
at  the  lower  part  of  their  anterior  furface.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into 

- - —  gaping  (hians),  when  its  upper  extremity  is 

divided  into  two. 

* - double  (duplex),  when  under  the  external  li¬ 

gament  there  appears  a  fecond,  in  a  particular  hol¬ 
low  of  the  hinge,  which  does  not  appear  externally. 

- —  ■  ■  internal  (internum),  when  it  unites  the  valves 
without' appearing  externally. 

- - profound  (retra&um  feu  intra£lum),  when  it 

is  fo  deep  in  the  future  as  fcarcely  to  be  feen  when 
the  valves  are  (hut. 
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- - truncated  (truncatum),  when  (horter  than  its  Terms  em- 

future.  ployed  in 

Furrows  (fulci),  are  thofe  impreflions  or  interftices 

between  the  ribs  or  rays  on  the  furface  of  the  ,  *  s>  ... 

valves. 

—  -  fquare  (quadrati),  when  the  bottom  is  flat. 

- -  lamellated  (lamellofi),  when  the  bottom  is 

marked  with  fmall  tranfverfe  feales. 

• —  —  —  pundlated  (excavato  pun6lati),  when  the  whole 
furface  is  marked  with  fmall  cavities  or  dots. 

3.  Explanation  of  Terms  applied  to  Univalve  Shells . 

The  hafe  (bafis),  is  the  mod  elevated  part  of  the  Univalves 
(hell,  oppofite  to  the  fpire.  It  is  divided  into 

—  - notched  (emarginata),  when  it  is  accompanied 

with  a  deep  notch. 

■  tubular  (tubulofa  feu  cordata),  when  it  is  form¬ 
ed  by  a  tube. 

- - ii  tuple  or  entire  ((implex  aut  integra),  without 

notch  or  tube. 

Summit  (vertex)  (ignifies  the  top  of  fome  patellae,  and 
from  its  pofition  is  central,  marginal,  or  fubmar- 
ginal. 

The  Jhell  (tefta)  is  divided  with  regard  to  its  pofition 
into  fuperior  and  inferior. 

The  anterior  part  (pars  antica),  is  that  which  forms  the 
fpire  of  the  ftiell  \  and  it  is  alfo  the  fuperior  part. 

The  form  of  (bells  is 

■  bordered  (marginata),  when  the  two  (ides  of 
the  opening  are  broader  and  thicker  than  the  reft  of 
the  diameter. 

- - chambered  (polythalamia),  when  it  is  inter¬ 
nally  divided  by  different  partitions  parallel  to  the 
opening. 

.  convoluted  (convoluta),  when  the  fpires  turn 

round  a  lengthened  cone,  nearly  vertical  to  each 
other. 

— —  rooted  (radicata),  when  it  is  attached  to  a  fo¬ 
lid  body  by  a  ligament  proceeding  from  its  bafe. 

■  ■  - interrupted  (interrupta),  when  the  fuccefiive 

additions  to  the  ftiell  are  marked  with  diftinft 
rings. 

■  ■■■ . —  umbilicated  (umbilicata),  when  the  axis  round  - 

which  the  fphere  turns,  being  empty,  forms  a  cavi¬ 
ty  at  the  bafe  of  the  (hell,  whofe  diameter  is  at  lead  , 
a  (ixth  part  of  that  of  the  (hell. 

■  imperforated  (imperforata  feu  exumbilicata),  * 
when  its  inferior  axis  has  neither  hole  nor  umbili¬ 
cus. 

»  oval  or  elliptic  (ovales),  the  longitudinal  dia¬ 

meter  exceeding  the  tranfverfe,  and  the  two  extre¬ 
mities  equal  and  a  little  contradled. 

. - egg-fhaped  (ovata),  the  longitudinal  diameter 

exceeding  the  tranfverfe,  and  the  extremities  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  fegment  of  a  circle. 

»■  ■  beaked  (roftrata),  when  the  two  extremities, . 

fometimes  tubular,  form  a  proje6tion  in  form  of  a 
beak. 

—  - imbricated  (imbricata),  when  the  furface  is  co¬ 

vered  with-  parallel-  feales,  fo  arranged  as  to  cover 
each  other. 

—  .  -  turbinated  (turbinata),  when  the  belly  of  the 
fhell  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  fpires,  which  feem 
to  proceed  from  its  centre. 

Opening* 
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Terms  era  -  Opening  or  mouth  (aperlura),  is  that  part  of  the  ca- 

ployed  in  vity  of  the  ihell  which  is  vifible.  It  is 

delcnbing  - angular  (angulata),  when  its  circumference 

one  its.  i  r  ii 

t  has  ieveral  angles. 

- -  gaping  (dehifeens),  when  one  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties  is  wider  than  the  other. 

■  - bimarginated  (bimarginata),  when  the  right 

lip  forms  a  double  margin. 

■  ■  —  com pre fled  (coardata),  when  it  is  diflindly 
flattened. 

-  — —  femicircular  (femiorbiculata),  when  it  forms 
half  a  circle. 

-  ■  linear  (linearis),  when  it  is  narrow,  and  the 

length  confiderably  exceeds  the  breadth. 

. - longitudinal  (longitudinalis),  when  the  length 

is  greater  than  the  breadth,  and  the  greateft  dimen- 
lion  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  Ihell. 

—  orbicular  (orbicularis),  forming  an  entire 
circle. 

«  floated  (flriata),  when  the  cavity  is  marked 

with  flriae,  parallel  to  the  diredion  of  the  convolu¬ 
tions. 

.  tranfverfe  (tranfverfa),  when  the  breadth  is 

greater  than  the  length. 

Pillar  (columella),  is  that  part  of  the  Ihell  fituated 
within  the  opening,  near  its  axis,  round  which  the 
fpires  turn.  It  is  brought  into  view  by  dividing  the 
Ihell  its  whole  length.  It  is 

- - flattened  (plana),  when  the  furface  is  flat  and 

fmooth. 

- -  caudated  (caudata),  when  it  is  lengthened  be¬ 
yond  the  bafe  of  the  (hell. 

- folded  (plieata),  marked  with  tranfverfe  and 

diftind  folds. 

- fpiral  (fpiralis),  proceeding  from  the  bafe,  and 

forming  a  fmall  twifted  elongation. 

-  truncated  (truncata),  cut  tranfverfely  at  the 
bafe. 

Convolutions  (anfradus),  are  the  turnings  of  the  fpire 
round  the  pillar,  from  the  opening  to  the  bafe  of 
the  (hell.  They  are 

- - bifid  (bifidi),  when  each  is  divided  into  two 

equal  parts  by  a  furrow  or  fpiral  line. 

.  — —  grooved  (canaliculati),  when  the  fuperior  edge 

is  marked  with  a  groove. 

-  . .  keel-fhaped  (carinati),  when  the  outer  turn  of 

the  (hell  is  marked  with  an  angle  more  or  lefs 
acute. 

-  . .  crowned  (coronati),  when  the  upper  furface  is 

bordered  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  futures,  with  a 
(ingle  row  of  tubercles  or  fpinous  feales. 

■  . dextral  (dextri),  turning  from  the  left  to  the 

r!ghti 

- - finiflral  (finiflri),  turning  from  the  right  to 

the  left. 

- - lettered  (feripti),  marked  with  cliaraders. 

-  . ■—  fpinous  (fpinofi),  having  fhort  fpines  on  the 

furface. 

■'  - entire  (fimplices),  without  furrows  or  tuber¬ 

cles. 

.  banded  (fafeiati),  when  the  furface  is  marked 

with  broad  coloured  ftripes. 

. - lamellated  (lamellati),  the  furface  marked 

with  longitudinal  or  tranfverfe  excrefcenees,  and  la¬ 
minated  like  membranes. 
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- lineated  (lineati),  marked  with  coloured  lines.  Terms  era* 

-  radiated  (fpinofo-radiati),  having  the  circum-  ployed  i& 

ference  bordered  with  flraight  fpines,  feparating  and  defcribmg 
divergent.  , 

■  - ie  para  ted  (disjundi),  having  an  interval  be- 

tween  each  convolution. 

- - furrowed  (fulcati),  having  the  furface  marked 

with  furrows,  wrhich  are  always  broader  than  Arise. 

» - decuffated  (decuffati),  when  the  flriae  crofs 

each  other  at  right  angles. 

Spire  (fpira),  fignifies  all  the  convolutions  taken  to¬ 
gether.  It  is 

» - - -  pointed  (acuta),  when  the  convolutions  join¬ 

ed  together  form  an  acute  angle. 

-  flattened  (deprefla),  forming  a  flat  furface. 

- - convex  (eonvexa),  when  it  is  rounded,  and 

the  point  of  the  bafe  has  little  elevation. 

■  convex  (convexo-acuta),  rounded  at  the  outer 

edge,  but  elevated  into  an  acute  angle. 

— — —  convex  and  elevated  (convexo-exferta),  round¬ 
ed  at  the  outer  edge,  and  elevated  without  forming 
an  acute  angle. 

.  -  convex  and  pointed  (convexo-mucronata),  ob- 

tufe  and  almoft  rounded  at  the  outer  edge,  and  ter¬ 
minated  at  the  centre  with  a  pointed  elevation. 

—  .  crowned  (coronata),  when  the  outer  edges  of 

each  convolution  are  accompanied  with  a  row  of 
fpines  or  tubercles. 

—  - capitate  (capitals),  the.  convolutions  united, 

forming  a  fwelling  refembling  a  head. 

- -  obtufe  (obtufa),  the  convolutions  united,  form¬ 
ing  an  obtufe  angle. 

. .  plano-concave  (plano-concava),  the  convolu¬ 
tions  forming  no  elevation,  but  are  (lightly  grooved. 

—  - -  pyramidal  (pyramidata),  of  a  conical  form. 

Sutures  (futurae),  fignify  the  place  of  jundion  of  the 

different  convolutions,  forming  a  fpiral  line.  They 
are 

. . -  grooved  (canaliculate),  when  they  are  fo  deep 

as  to  form  a  fmall  canal. 

- - notched  (crenulatse),  when  the  points  of  con- 

tad  are  marked  with  notches. 

- - double  (duplicates),  accompanied  with  two 

Arise,  which  run  parallel. 

- effaced  (obfoletse),  when  the  place  of  jundion 

is  not  perceptible. 

Siphon  (lipho),  is  a  fmall  canal  fituated  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  part  of  the  (hell  of  the  nautili,  which  penetrates 
into  the  divifions  of  which  it  is  compofed.  It  is 

- central  (centralis),  when  it  is  fituated  in  the 

middle  of  the  divifions. 

- - lateral  (lateralis),  fituated  at  one  fide. 

- oblique  (obliquus),  cutting  the  axis  of  the  di-  ! 

vifions  obliquely. 

Veins  (varices),  are  elevations  or  ribs,  running  in  the 
diredion  of  the  length  of  the  (hell,  formed  by  the 
jundion  of  the  different  additions  which  the  (hell 
has  received.  They  cut  the  convolutions  of  the 
fpire  tranfverfely.  They  are 

- - continued  (continuatce),  proceeding  from  the 

bafe  of  the  fpire  to  the  convolution  at  the  openings 
without  interrupts.*  . 

- - fpinous  (fpinofe),  furniflied  with  ftrong  fpines. 

■  interrupted  (decuffatae),  not  correfponding  with 
the  different  convolutions. 
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;laffi!ica-  SHELLS  are  divided  by  Linnaeus  into  multivalve, 
on.  bivalve,  and  univalve.  In  the  following  clafiification 
the  fame  arrangement  will  be  adopted ;  and  we  (hall 
irrft  exhibit  in  one  view  the  chara&ers  of  each  genus, 
in  the  original  language  of  Linnaeus,  with  a  tranflation 
oppofite  for  the  fake  of  the  Englifh  reader;  fo  that 
the  genus  of  any  {hell  may  be  eafily  determined.  In 


defcribing  the  fpecies,  we  fhall  obferve  the  utmoft  bre- 
vity,  giving  fuch  characters  only  as  are  neceffary  to  af¬ 
ford  precife  marks  of  diftindion.  In  arranging  the 
fpecies  under  each  genus,  the  Britiffi  fpecies  will  be 
didinguifhed  with  an  afterifk  ;  fo  that,'  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  general  clarification,  this  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  a  Britifh  conch ology. 


GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 

I.  MULTIVALVE  SHELLS. 
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eneric  i.  Chiton.  Animal  doris.  Tedse  plures,  fecun- 

tara-cler  dum  longitudinem  fibi  appodtaj  dorfo  incumbentes. 
multi-  1 1 

2.  Lepas.  Animal  triton.  Tefla  bail  affixa  multi- 
valvis  :  valvis  inasqualibus  eredis. 

3.  Pholas.  Animal  afcidia.  Tefla  bivalvis  divari- 
cata,  cuni  minoribus  accefforiis  difformibus ;  cardo  re- 
curvatus  cartilagine  connexus. 


1.  C.  Animal  inhabiting  the  fhell  a  doris.  Shell 
confiding  of  feveral  fegments  or  valves  difpofed  down 
the  back. 

2.  L.  Animal  a  triton.  Shell  affixed  at  the  bafe, 
and  confiding  of  many  unequal  ered  valves. 

3.  P.  Animal  an  afcidia.  Shell  bivalve,  divaricate, 
differently  ffiaped  ;  acceffory  valves :  hinges  bent  back, 
united  by  a  cartilage  :  beneath  the  hinge,  internally,  is 
an  incurved  tooth. 


II.  BIVALVE  SHELLS. 


bivalves.  4.  Mya.  Animal  afcidia.  Teda  bivalvis  hians,  ut 
plurimum,  altera  cxtremitate  ;  cardo  dente  (plerifque 
uno)  folido,  craffo,  patulo,  vacuo  ;  nec  inferto  teftse 
appofitse. 

5.  SoLEN.  Animal  afcidia.  Teda  bivalvis  oblon- 
ga,  utroque  latere  biar.s.  Cardo  dens  fubulatus  reflex- 
us,  fiepe  duplex,  non  infertus  tedse  appofitae;  margo 
lateralis  magis  obfoletus. 

6.  Tellina.  Animal  tethys.  Teda  bivalvis,  an- 
terius  hinc  ad  alterum  latus  flexa.  Cardinis  dentes  ut 
plurimum  tres  :  laterales  plani  alterius  tedse. 

7.  Cardium.  Animal  tethys.  Teda  bivalvis  fub- 
sequilatera,  aequivalvis  plerumque  convexa,  longitu- 
dinaliter  codata,  driata  aut  fulcata,  margine  dentata. 
Cardo  dentibus  mediis  binis  alternatis  :  altero  ut  pluri- 
mum  incurvo  ;  lateralibus  remotis  infertis. 

8.  Mactra.  Animal  tethys.  Teda  bivalvis,  in- 
aequilatera,  sequivalvis.  Cardo  dente  medio  complicato 
cum  adjecla  foveola,  lateralibus  remotis  infertis. 

.  9-  Donax.  Animal  tethys.  Teda  bivalvis,  mar¬ 
gine  frepe  crenulato  antico  obtufiflimo.  Cardo  denti¬ 
ls  duobus  ;  marginalique  folitario  (rarius  duplice, 
triplice,  aut  nullo)  fubremoto  fub  ano. 

#>10*  Venus.  Animal  tethys.  Teda  bivalvis  ;  la- 
biis  margine  antico  mcumbentibus.  Cardo  dentibus 
tribus,  omnibus  approximate  lateralibus  apice  diver- 
gentibus. 


4.  M.  Animal  an  afcidia.  Shell  bivalve,  generally 
gaping  at  one  end.  Hinge  with  broad,  thick,  drong 
teeth  (feldom  more  than  one),  and  not  inferted  into 
the  oppofite  valve. 

5.  S.  Animal  an  afcidia.  Shell  bivalve,  oblong, 
open  at  both  ends.  Hinge  with  a  fubulate,  refle&ed 
tooth,  often  double,  and  not  inferted  in  the  oppofite 
valve  ;  the  lateral  margin  more  effaced. 

6.  T.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  generally 
doping  on  one  fide,  in  the  fore  part  of  one  valve  a 
convex,  of  the  other  a  concave  fold,  Hinge  ufuaily 
with  three  teeth  :  the  lateral  ones  in  one  ffiell  being- 
fmooth. 

7.  C.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  nearly  equi¬ 
lateral,  sequivalve,  generally  convex,  longitudinally 
ribbed,  driated  or  grooved,  with  a  toothed  margin. 
Hinge  with  two  teeth  near  the  beak,  and  a  larger  re¬ 
mote  lateral  one  on  each  fide,  each  locking  into  the 
oppofite. 

8.  M.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  of  unequal 
fides,  and  requivalve.  Middle  tooth  of  the  hinge  com¬ 
plicated,  with  a  fmall  hollow  on  each  tide,  lateral  ones 
remote  and  inferted  into  each  other. 

9.  D.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  generally 
with  a  notched  margin:  the  frontal  margin  very  ob- 
tufe.  Hinge  with  two  teeth,  and  a  fingle  marginal  one 
placed  behind  (rarely  double,  triple  or  none). 

10.  V.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve;  the  fron¬ 
tal  margin  flattened  with  incumbent  lips.  Hinge  with 
three  teeth,  all  approximate  ;  the  lateral  ones  divergent 
at  the  tip. 


11.  Spondylus. 
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GUflifica-  II.  SpONDYLUS.  Animal  tethys.  Telia  inrnqui- 
tion  of  valvis  rigida.  Cardo  dentibus  duobus  recurvis,  cum 
S*le^s  foveola  intermedia. 

„  v  12.  CflAMA.  Animal  tethys.  Telia  bivalvis  craf- 

fior,  cardo  callo  gibbo,  oblique  inferto  foflulm  oblique. 

13.  Arca.  Animal  tethys  ?  Tefla  bivalvis  aequi- 
valvis.  Cardo  dentibus  numerofis,  acutis  alternis  in- 
fertis. 

14.  Ostrea.  Animal  tethys.  Tefta  bivalvis,  plu- 
rimis  inaequivalvis  fubaurita.  Cardo  edentulus,  fofiu- 
la  cava,  ovata,  fulcifque  (in  plurimis)  lateralibus  tranf- 
verfis. 

15.  Anomia.  Animal  corpus  ligula  emarginata  ci- 
liata  :  ciliis  valvae  fuperiori  affixis ;  brachiis  duobus 
linearibus  corpore  longioribus  conniventibus  porre£lis, 
valvae  alternis  utrinque  ciliatis  :  ciliis  affixis  valvae  utri- 
que  :  tefta  insequivalvis,  valva  altera  planiufcula,  altera 
bad  magis  gibba  :  parum  altera  bad  fsepe  perforata. 
Cardo  cicatricula  lineari  prominente  jntrorfum  dente 
laterali  ;  valvae  vero  planioris  in  ipfo  margine.  Radii 
duo  offei  pro  bafi  animalis. 

16.  Mytilus.  Animal  afcidia  ?  Tefla  bivalvis, 
rudis,  fepius  affixa  byflb,  ut  plurimum,  craffiori.  Car¬ 
do  in  plurimis  edentulus,  diftin<ftus,  paucis  exceptis, 
iinea  fubulata,  excavata  longitudinali. 

17.  Pinna.  Animal  limax.  Telia  fub-bivalvis  fra- 
gilis,  ere61a  hians,  emittens  barbam  byffinam.  Cardo 

.  edentulus,  coalitis  in  unam  valvis. 
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11.  S.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  hard,  folid,  with 

unequal  valves.  Hinge  with  two  recurved  teeth,  fepa-  tion  of* 
rated  by  a  finall  cavity.  Shell?. 

12.  C.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  rather  7—-* 
coarfe.  Plinge  with  a  callous  protuberance,  obliquely 
inferted  in  an  oblique  hollow. 

13.  A.  Animal  a  tethys  ?  Shell  bivalve  equivalve. 

Hinge  with  numerous  ffiarp  teeth,  alternately  inferted 
between  each  other. 

14.  O.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  generally 
with  unequal  valves,  and  flightly  eared.  Hinge  with¬ 
out  teeth,  but  furniffied  with  an  ovate  cavity,  and  in 
molt  with  lateral,  tranfverfe  furrows. 

15.  A.  Animal  an  emarginate,  ciliated,  ftrap-fhaped 
body,  with  bridles  attached  to  the  upper  valve  ;  arms 
two,  linear,  longer  than  the  body,  projecting  and  ap¬ 
proaching  together,  alternate  on  the  valve,  and  cili¬ 
ated  on  each  fide,  with  briftles  affixed  to  each  valve. 

Shell  inequivalve,  one  of  the  valves  flattiffi,  the  other 
protuberant  at  the  bafe  :  one  of  the  valves  often  per¬ 
forated  near  the  bafe.  Hinge  with  a  linear  prominent 
-cicatrix,  and  a  lateral  tooth  placed  within  ;  but  on  the 
very  margin  of  the  flat  valve  there  are  two  bony  rays 
for  the  bafe  of  the  animal. 

1 6.  IVX.  Animal  an  afcidia  ?  Shell  bivalve,  rough, 
generally  affixed  by  a  byflus  or  beard  of  filky  filaments. 

Hinge  moftly  without  teeth,  and  in  mod  cafes  with  a 
-Tubulate,  hollow,  longitudinal  line. 

17.  P.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  bivalve,  brittle,  gap¬ 
ing  at  one  end,  and  having  a  byflus  or  beard.  Hinge 
^without  teeth,  the  valves  being  united  into  one. 


III.  UNIVALVE  SHELLS. 


Univalves,  1 8.  ArgoNAUTA.  Animal  fepia  aut  clio.  Tefla 
univalvis,  fpiralis,  involuta,  membranacea,  unilocularis. 

19.  Nautilus.  Animal?  Tefta  univalvis,  iflhmis 
perforatis  concamerata,  polythalamia. 

20-  Conus.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  univalvis  con- 
voluta,  turbinata  ;  apertura  effufa,  longitudinalis,  line¬ 
aris,  edentula,  bafi  integra  ;  columella  levis. 

21.  CyprjEA.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  univalvis,  in¬ 
voluta,  fub-ovata,  obtufa,  laevis.  Apertura  utrinque 
effufa,  linearis  utrinque  dentata  longitudinalis. 

22.  Bulla.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  univalvis  con- 
voluta,  inermis.  Apertura  fub-coarClata,  oblonga,  lon¬ 
gitudinalis,  bafi  integerrima.  Columella  obliqua,  lae¬ 
vis. 

23.  Voluta.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  unilocularis 
fpiralis.  Apertura  ecaudata,  fub-effufa.  Columella 
plicata  :  labio  umbilicove  (ut  plurimum)  nullo. 

24.  Buccinum.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  univalvis, 
fpiralis,  gibbofa.  Apertura  ovata  definens  in  canalicu- 
2um  (retufam  lacunam)  dextrum,  cauda  retuft.  La- 
-bium  interius  explanatum. 

25.  STROMBUS.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  univalvis, 
fpiralis,  latere  ampliata.  Apertura  labro  faepius  dila- 
-tato,  definens  in  canalem  finiftrum. 

26.  MuREX.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  univalvis,  fpi- 
.ralis,  exafperata  futuris  membranaceis.  Apertura  deii- 


18.  A.  Animal  a  fepia  or  clio.  Shell  univalve, 
fpiral,  involute,  membranaceous,  one  cell. 

19.  N.  Animal  ?  Shell  univalve,  divided  into  feve- 
ral  chambers  communicating  with  each  other. 

20.  C.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  convolute, 
turbinate  }  aperture  effufe,  longitudinal,  linear,  with¬ 
out  teeth  ;  entire  at  the  bafe.  Pillar  fmooth. 

21.  C.  Animal  a  flug.  Shell  univalve,  involute, 
fubovate,  fmooth,  obtufe.  Aperture  effufe  at  each  end, 
linear,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  {hell,  and 
toothed  on  each  fide. 

2  2.  B.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  convolute, 
without  teeth.  Aperture  a  little  narrowed,  oblong,  lon¬ 
gitudinal,  quite  entire  at  the  bafe.  Pillar  oblique  and 
fmooth. 

23.  V.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  one  cell,  fpiral. 
Aperture  without  a  beak,  and  fomewliat  effufe.  Pillar 
tvvifted  or  plaited  :  generally  without  lips  or  perfora¬ 
tion. 

24.  B.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  gib¬ 
bous.  Aperture  ovate,  ending  in  a  fhort  canal,  lean¬ 
ing  to  the  right,  with  a  retufe  beak.  Internal  or  pil¬ 
lar  lip  expanded. 

2 5.  S.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  en¬ 
larged  at  the  fide.  Aperture  dilated  with  the  lip  ex¬ 
panding,  and  ending  in  a  groove  towards  the  left. 

2 6.  M.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral, 
rough,  with  membranaceous  futures.  Aperture  oval, 

terminating 
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nens  in  canalem  integrum  rectum  five  fubafccnden- 

tem. 

27.  Trochus.  Animal  limax.  Tefia  univalvis 
fpiralis,  fubcoftica.  Apertura  fubtetragono-angulata 
feu  rotundata,  fuperius  tranfverfe  coar&ata  ;  columella 
obliquata. 

28.  Turbo.  Animal  limax.  Telia  univalvis;  fpi¬ 
ralis,  folida.  Apertura  coardlata,  orbieulata,  inte- 
gra. 

29.  Helix.  Animal  limax.  Telia  univalvis,  fpi¬ 
ralis,  fubdiaphana,  fragilis.  Apertura  coardlata,  intus 
lunata  feu  fubrotunda  ;  fegmento  circuli  dempto. 

30.  Nerita.  Animal  limax.  Telia  univalvis,  fpi¬ 
ralis,  gibba,  fubtus  plaiiiufcula.  Apertura  femiorbi- 
cularis,  vel  femilunaris  ;  labio  columcllae  tranfvcrfo, 
truncato,  planiufculo. 

31.  Haliotis.  Animal  limax.  Tefia  atiriforrois, 
patens  :  fpira  occultata  laterali  difco,  longitudinaliter 
poris  pertufa. 

32.  Patella.'  Animal  limax.  Tefta  univalvis 
fabconica,  abfque  fpira. 

33.  Dentalium.  Animal  terebella.  Tefia  tubu- 
lofa,  rcdla,  monothalamia,  utraque  extremitate  pervia. 

34.  Serpula.  Animal  terebella.  Tefta  unival¬ 
vis,  tubulofa,  adherens  (ftepe  ifthmis  integris  paftim 
intercepta). 

35.  Teredo.  Animal  terebella.  Valvis  duabus 
caleariis  hemifphericis,  anterius  excifi?,  et  duabus  lan- 
ceolatis.  Tefta  teres,  fiexiofa,  lignum  penetrans. 

36.  Sabella.  Animal  nereis.  Ore  ringente,  ten- 
taeulis  duobus  craftioribus  pone  caput.  Tefta  tubulofa, 
contcxta  cx  arenulis  confertim  membranae  vaginali  in- 
ferlis. 


L  MULTIVALVES. 

n 

Claton.  Gen.  1.  Chiton. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  inhabiting  this  fiiell  is  a  doris. 
The  fiiell  confifts  of  feveral  fegraents  or  valves,  ar¬ 
ranged  along  the  back. 

Species . 

Vidus.  J.  C.  fiiell  with  fix  plates  or  valves  ftriated.  Ame¬ 
rica. 

\daffinus.  2.  C.  fiiell  fix-valved,  glabrous,  oval,  a  little  con¬ 
vex,  fea-green.  America. 

hercula -  3.  C.  (hell  feven-vaived,  body  tuberculated.  Ame¬ 

rica. 

hitus,  *  4.  C.  (hell  feven-vaived,  thick  fet  with  fliort  hairs, 
4  inch  long.  Sandwich,  Aberdeen. 

deatus.  5.  C.  fiiell  eight-valved,  firiated  ;  body  prickly. 
Afia. 

-  cicula-  *  6.  C.  fiiell  eight-valved,  apparently  fmooth,  but 
udien  examined  with  a  glafs,  is  found  to  be  rough 
like  (hagreen.  Coaft  of  Barbary,  Salcomb  bay,  Devon- 
fiiire,  Sandwich. 

umofus.  C.  eight  valves,  femifiriatea ;  margin  covered 
with  minute  feales.  America. 

J 'iciatus,  .  8.  C.  with  eight  valves,  fmooth  body  with  excavated 
dots.  Europe,  America. 
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terminating  in  an  entire  firaight,  or  {lightly  afc&nding 
canal. 

27.  T.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral, 
fomewbat  conic.  Aperture  fomewhat  angular,  or 
rounded  :  the  upper  fide  tranfverfe  and  contrafled  ; 
pillar  placed  obliquely. 

28.  T.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  fo- 
lid.  Aperture  contracted,  orbicular,  entire. 

29.  H.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  fub- 
diaphanous,  brittle.  Aperture  contra&ed,  femilunar 
or  roundifii. 

30.  N.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  gib¬ 
bous,  flattifli  at  bottom.  Aperture  fcmiorbicular  or 
femilunar,  pillar  lip  tranfverfely  truncated  and  flatten¬ 
ed. 

31.  PI.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  ear-fiiaped  dilated, 
with  a  longitudinal  row  of  orifices  along  the  furfaccj 
the  fpire  lateral  and  nearly  concealed. 

32.  P.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  fubconic,  without 
fpire. 

33.  D,  Animal  a  terebella.  Shell  tubular,  firaight, 
or  (lightly  curved,  with  on$  cavity  open  at  both  ends. 

34.  S.  Animal  aterebeLa.  Shell  tubular,  generally 
adhering  to  other  fubftances  (often  feparated  internally 
by  entire  divifions.) 

35.  T.  Animal  a  terebella.  With  two  calcareous, 
hemifpherieal  valves,  anteriorly  tut  off,  and  two  lan¬ 
ceolate  ones.  Shell  round,  fiexuous,  penetrating 
wood. 

36.  S.  Animal  a  nereis.  With  a  ringent  mouth, 
and  two  thicker  tentaeula  behind  the  head.  Shell  tu¬ 
bular,  confiding  of  particles  of  fand  united  to  a  mem¬ 
brane  by  a  glutinous  cement* 


9.  C.  eight  valves,  fubftriated  j  ftrise  covered,  body  ruler. 
red.  North  feas. 

*  10.  C.  eight  valves,  fmooth,  with  tranfverfe  lines  alius. 
at  the  margin  of  the  valves  5  body  white,  oval  ;  firft 
valve  notched  on  the  hinder  edge.  Northern  Teas  ;  on 
cyfier  (hells  from  Poole, 

11.  C.  eight  valves,  fmooth,  carinated,  oval,  com- cincrcus. 
preffed.  Northern  feas,  Salcomb  bay. 

12.  C.  feven  carinated  valves  lirongly  beaked  \feptemvat- 
beaks  frequently  rufous,  4  inch  long.  Salcomb  bay,  vis . 

but  rare.  Montagu ,  Tejl .  Brit.  p.  3. 

13.  C.~  eight-valved,  thick  ridged  j  the  cut  fide  fea-  hicolor. 
green,  infide  fnowv,  edged  with  black, 

14.  C.  eight-valved,  cherry  colour,  fmooth,  with  cerqjinus. 
fnowy  marginal  teeth. 

15.  C.  eight-valved,  thick,  black  brown.  S traits  nicgellani- 

of  Magellan.  .  rus. 

16.  C.  eight-valved,  brown,  fmooth  ;  infide  teeth  o tfufeus. 
the  margin  fnowy.  India. 

17.  C.  eight-valved,  fmooth,  within  fea-green,  mar-  rn  acts  Ictus. 
gin  covered  with  gray  white  feales. 

18.  C.  eight-valved,  fmooth,  varied  with  white  and  mc.rmora^ 

black.  Var.  feven-vaived.  America.  '  tus.  *  ; 

19.  C.  flat  above,  with  numerous  raifed  dots  in gr*?w/a!n+' 
rows  j  border  broad,  fpinous.  America. 

20.  C.  eight-valved,  fmooth  above,  pieeous  and  varied picctu. 
with  white  and  black.  America;  Ked  fea. 

3E 
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minimus . 
cimex . 
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gka*' 

ijlandicus. 
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halanus . 
balauoides . 


2ri .  C.  eight-valved,  whitifh  afh  colour,  with  a 
fcaly  border  5  middle  valves  finely  pun&ured.  Ame¬ 
rica. 

22*  C.  eight-valved,  fmooth,  black,  very  fmall. 
Norway  feas. 

23.  C.  eight-valved,  carinated,  diaphanous,  band¬ 
ed  }  extreme  valves  finely  pun&ured  }  fmall.  Nor¬ 
way. 

24.  C.  eight-valved,  deep  black,  convex  above, 
with  a  yellowifh  fpot  on  each  valve.  North  feas. 

25.  C.  eight-valved,  thick,  convex,  white ;  firfl 
valve  notched,  laft  toothed,  middle  ones  emarginate  , 
four  inches  long.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

26.  C.  eight-valved,  fubcylindrical, finely  pun&ured  } 
very  minute  and  narrow  at  each  end. 

*  27.  C.  eight-valved,  carinated  along  the  back}  the 
valves  proje&ing  over  each  other  in  a  point.  Salcomb 
bay,  Sandwich. 

*  28.  C.  eight-valved,  fmooth,  with  an  elevated  band 
down  the  back  }  the  length  4-  inch.  Loch  Broom, 
Rofs-fhire,  Salcomb  bay. 

29.  C.  eight-valved,  kidney-fhaped,  fragile  \  valves 
imbricated.  Kurile  iflands. 

Gen.  2.  Lepas,  Acorn-jhcll. 

Gen .  Char . —  Animal  a  triton}  {hell  affixed  at  the  bafe, 
and  compofed  of  many  unequal  ereft  valves. 

Species . 

*  X.  L.  conic,  grooved,  lid  fharp-pointed. 
feas,  Britain. 

*  2.  L.  conic,  truncated,  fmooth }  lip  ohtufe.  Ame- 


Europe 


rican  and  Indian  feas }  abundant  on  the  coafts  of  Bri¬ 
tain. 

intertexta .  *  3.  L.  fomewhat  depreffed  }  valves  imbricated  and 
obliquely  flriated.  Weymouth. 

cornubien -  *  4.  L.  bafe  dilated,  aperture  rather  narrow }  valves 

Jts.  grooved  near  the  lower  edges.  Cornwall. 

tintinabu -  5.  L.  conic,  obtufe,  bell-fhaped,  rugged  and  fixed. 

lum.  Indian  and  American  feas. 

diadema .  *  6.  L.  roundifh,  fix-lobed  }  valves  grooved  longitudi¬ 

nally.  European  and  Indian  feas,  Scotland.. 

balcenaris .  7.  L.  fubconic,  with  fix  elevated,  wrinkled,  4-part- 

ed  lobes  }  lid  membranaceous,  and  two-toothed  *,  found 
adhering  to  the  pe&oral  wrinkles  of  the  balaena 
boops. 

cojlata.  *  8.  L.  fomewhat  conic,  with  equidiflant  ribs,  diver¬ 
gent  from  the  aperture  }  lid  pointed.  On  rocks  on  the 
Pembrokefhire  coafl. 

€onoides .  *  9.  L.  conic,  fmooth,  valves  pointed,  aperture  very 

fmall }  fhell  fmall,  reddifh  }  valves  finely  teffelated. 
Weymouth. 

tejludina-  10.  L.  plano-convex,  with  fix  excavated  flriated 

via.  rays  }  lid  compofed  of  four  triangular  pieces  inferted 

on  a  membrane. 

gakata ,  ti.  L.  helmet-form,  with  a  lateral  aperture  }  fhell 

boat-fhaped,  fmooth.  Adheres  to  the  gorgonia  verru- 
cofa,  and  ventilabrum. 

palmipes.  12.  L.  ere&,  conic  }  valves  palmated  at  the  bafe  } 
{hell  white. 

tulip  a.  13.  L.  fubcubic,  fmooth }  lid  acute,  tranfverfely  flri¬ 

ated.  Northern  ocean. 

witelfa.  14.  L.  compreffed,  ere£l,  irregularly  flriated.  Indian 
ocean.. 
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*  15.  L.  compreffed,  13-vaived,  fmooth,  leated  on  a fca!pd!ui\ 
fcaly  peduncle,  which  is  large,  and  compofed  of 
rings,  covered  with  fhort  hairs.  North  feas.  Ply. 
mouth. 

*  1 6.  L.  comprefled,  five-valved,  flriated,  peduncula-/7^r/rf, • 

ted.  American  and  Atlantic  feas,  coafl  of  Devon- 
fhire  ;  is  fometimes  found  in  a  foffil  flate. 

*  17.  L.  compreffed,  5-valvcd,  pedunculated}  ad -anatiferc 
heres  to  the  bottom  of  fhips,  when  it  is  well  known 

by  the  name  of  bernacle. — It  was  from  this  fpecies  of 
fhell  that  the  bernacle  goofe  was  fuppofed  to  have  had 
its  origin.  Gerard’s  account  of  this  transformation,  as 
it  affords  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  credulity  of  the 
times,  is  too  curious  to'be  omitted.  “  There  are  found 
in  the  north  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  iflands  adjacent 
called  Orchades,  certain  trees  whereon  do  grow  cer¬ 
tain  fhells  tending  to  ruffet,  wherein  are  contained  lit¬ 
tle  living  creatures  :  which  fhells  in  time  of  maturitie  ' 
do  open,  and  out  of  them  grow  thofe  little  living 
things,  which  falling  into  the  water  do  become  fowles, 
which  we  call  barnakles  }  in  the  north  of  England 
brant  geefe  }  and  in  Lancafliire,  tree  geefe }  but  the 
other  that  do  fall  upon  the  land  perifh,  and  come  to 
nothing.  Thus  much  from  the  writings  of  others,  and 
alfo  from  the  mouths  of  people  of  thofe  parts,  which 
may  very  well  accord  with  truth.” 

44  But  what  our  eyes  have  feene,  and  hands  have 
touched,  we  fhall  declare.  There  is  a  fmall  ifland  in 
Lancafhire,  called  the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  are 
found  the  broken  pieces  of  old  and  bruifed  fhips,  fome 
whereof  have  been  caft  thither  by  fhipwracke,  and  al¬ 
fo  the  trunks  and  bodies  with  the  branches  of  old  and 
rotten  trees,  call  up  there  likewife :  whereon  is  found 
a  certain  fpume  or  froth  that  in  time  breedeth  into  cer¬ 
tain  fhells,  in  fliape  like  thofe  of  the  mufkle,  but 
fharper  pointed,  and  of  a  whitifh  colour  :  wherein  is 
contained  a  thing  in  forme  like  a  lace  of  filke,  finely 
woven,  as  it  were,  together,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  one 
end  whereof  is  faftened  unto  the  infide  of  the  fhell,  even 
as  the  fifh  of  oiflers,  and  mufkles  are }  the  other  end 
is  made  fail  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude  mafs  or  Jumpe, 
which  in  time  commeth  to  the  fliape  and  forme  of  a 
bird  :  when  it  is  perfeflly  formed  the  fhell  gapeth  open, 
and  the  firfl  thing  that  appeareth  is  the  forefaid  lace 
or  firing  }  next  come  the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging  out, 
and  as  it  groweth  greater  it  openeth  the  {hell  by  de¬ 
grees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  come  forth  and  hangeth 
only  by  the  bill :  in  fhort  fpace  after  it  cometh.  to 
full  maturitie,  and  falleth  into  the  fea,  where  it  ga- 
thereth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  fowl  bigger  than  a 
mallard,  and  leffer  than  a  goofe,  having  blacke  legs, 
bill  or  beake,  and  feathers  blacke  and  white,  fpotted 
in  fuch  manner  as  is  our  magpie,  called  in  fome  places 
a  pie-annet,  which  the  people  of  Lancafhire  ca]l  by 
no  other  name  than  a  tree-goofe  :  which  place  afore- 
faid,  and  thofe  parts  adjoyning  do  fo  much  abound 
therewith,  ’that  one  of  the  befl  is  bought  for  three¬ 
pence.  For  the  truth  hereof,  if  any  doubt,  let  them 
repaire  unto  me,  and  I  fhall  fatisfie  them  by  the  tefli- 
monie  of  good  witneffes.”  Herbal! ,  p.  1588. 

18.  L.  membranaceous,  ventricofe,  feated  on  a  tube  aurita. 
and  eared,  8-valved.  North  feas. 

19.  L.  hooked  behind,  6-valved,  wrinkled,  not  an pfutacuh 
inch  lonsr.  Chili. 


20.  L* 
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inor.  20.  L.  reddifti,  6-ralved,  unequal  \  lid  pointed. 
India. 

erruca.  21.  L.  hemifpherical,  ferrated,  6-valved  }  4  outer 
valves  and  lid  plaited.  North  feas. 

'igujlata.  22.  L.  elongated,  fmooth,  6-valved  j  aperture  nar¬ 
row,  lid  minute. 

)rofa.  23.  L.  granulated  and  ftriated,  conic,  tubular  •  lid 
obtufe.  India. 

! ongata .  *  24.  L.  cylindrical,  fnowy,  pellucid,  6-valved*,  lid 

obtufe,  grooved  and  tranfverfely  ftriated.  Three  inches 
long.  Iceland,  Weymouth.  Balanus  Clavatus ,  Mon¬ 
tagu,  p.  10. 

itellaris.  25.  L.  6-valved  5  outwardly  violet  mixed  with  white, 
and  marked  with  fine  longitudinal  ftriae  \  valves  denti¬ 
culate  at  the  margin.  Coromandel,  very  rare. 
inofi.  26.  L.  conic  with  12  triangular  valves,  6  more  de- 
preffed,  whitifti  and  tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  6  purple 
and  longitudinally  ftriated  •  all  armed  with  tubular 
recurved  fpines.  India. 

'olacea.  27.  L.  6-valved,  thick,  glabrous,  white,  with  violet 
rays.  India. 

)llicipes .  28.  L.  many-valved,  compreffed,  ereft,  fmooth  ; 

feated  on  a  ftiort,  hard,  fcaly  peduncle.  Mediterranean. 
dindrica.  29.  L,  {lightly  curved,  with  a  large  oblique  orifice  \ 
lip  horned.  Africa. 

'ifpata.  30.  L.  oval-truncated,  conic,  with  6  bluifti  valves 
(haded  with  white,  and  6  reddifti,  elevated,  fpinous, 
and  perpendicularly  ftriated  )  an  inch  high  \  is  fre¬ 
quently  perforated  by  the  teredo. 
trio/a.  31.  L.  folid,  white,  depreffed  with  carinous  grooves, 
unequally  fmooth  internally.  Kurile  iflands. 
cemia.  32.  L.  conico-convex,  4  valves  ferrate-ftriated  *,  lid 
2-valved.  North  feas. 

ifeieu-  *  33.  L.  5-valved,  fmooth,  dorfal  valve  dilated  at  the 
w.  bafe.  St  George’s  Channel. 

Gen.  3.  Pholas. 
solas.  0 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  an  afeidia.  Shell  bivalve, 
.  divaricate,  with  feveral  leffer  differently  aeceffory 

ones  at  the  hinge.  Hinges  recurved,  united  by  a 
cartilage.  Beneath  the  hinge  internally  is  an  in¬ 
curved  tooth. 

Species. 

iSiylus.  *  i.  P,  oblong,  with  reticulated,  fubfpinous  ftriae,  on 
the  upper  part.  Europe.  Salcomb  bay,  Devonfhire. 
Five  inches  long  j  is  found  in  hard  clay,  marl,  and 
wood  has  a  pnofphorefcent  property. 
tfata.  2.  P.  ovate  \  ftriated  with  elevated  ribs  $  6  inches 
long.  American  feas. 

riata,  3,  p.  ovate,  multifarioully  ftriated.  Europe,  India. 
— This  fpecies  feems  to  be  nearly  equally  deftruClive 
with  the  teredo  navalis.  The  pholas  perforates  the  wood 
acrofs  the  grain  or  fibre  )  the  teredo  infinuates  itfelf  a- 
long  the  fibres,  or  in  the  fame  direction. 
indida.  *  4.  P.  oblong,  muricated  on  all  (ides,  with  decuffated 
ftriae.  Europe,  America,  Salcomb  bay. 
ytlla.  5.  P.  oblong,  rounded  *,  ftriae  arched.  America,  In- 
dia.  This  animal  penetrates  the  bottom  of  (hips. 
ifpata.  .  *  6.  P.  oval ,  part  next  the  hinge  more  obtufe,  wa¬ 
ved,  ftriated  *,  tooth  of  the  hinge  curved,  large  and 
ftrong.  Two  inches  long.  Europe.  Weft  of  Eng- 
,  t  land. 

7 entalis .  7.  p,  oblong,  with  a  ftraight  margin  :  one  half  quite 


fmooth,  the  other  reticulated  with  ftriae.  Siam  and 
Tranquebar. 

8.  P.  narrow,  white,  finely  ftriated.  Bay  of  Q%m-cat?7pechi~ 

peachy.  ana. 

9.  P.  (hort,  turgid,  furrowed,  with  fine  elevated cordata. 
tranfverfe  ftriae  5  aperture  heart-ihaped. 

10.  P.  oblong,  depreffed,  with  diftant  longitudinal  chiienfis. 
ftriae  $  five  inches  long.  Chili. 

11.  P.  oblong,  white,  with  a  longitudinal  brown  tcrcdula* 
granular  future  ;  penetrates  timber.  Belgic  fliores 

12.  P.  bivalve,  white,  with  tranfverfe  arched  ftriae  j  Mans. 
convex  in  the  middle  5  aperture  large,  oval  }  perforates 
calcareous  rocks.  American  iflands. 

II.  BIVALVE  SHELLS. 

*7 

Gen.  4.  My  A.  My  a. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  an  afeidia.  The  (hell  is 
bivalve,  generally  gaping  at  one  end.  The  hinge 
has  broad,  thick,  ftrong  teeth,  feldom  more  than 
one,  and  not  inferted  into  the  oppofite  valve. 

Species. 

*  ’  1.  M.  ovate,  truncated,  gaping  greatly  behind ;  truncate* 
tooth  projecting,  obtufe  j  2\  inches  long.  Europe. 

*  2.  M.  brittle,  femitranfparent,  (loping  downwards  declhis. 
near  the  open  end.  Hebrides. — A  fifti  much  efteem- 

ed  as  food  by  the  inhabitants. 

*  3.  M.  ovate,  rounded  behind  \  2|-  inches  long.  ILu-arenaria. 
ropean  feas,  Portfmouth. 

*  4.  M.  ovate  ;  a  (ingle,  longitudinal,  notched  tooth ,piElorum. 
in  one  hinge,  and  two  in  the  other  \  near  2  inches 

long,  and  34  broad.  Europe,  Barbary,  River  Ken- 
net,  Berkfliire. — This  (hell  is  employed  by  painters  for 
holding  water  colours. 

*  5.  M.  ovate,  a  little  contra&ed  in  the  middle  of  the  margari- 
thinner  margin  >  primary  tooth  of  the  hinge  conic  \tifera. 
length  2-5-  inches,  breadth  5  inches  ;  inhabits  inoft  parts 

of  the  arCiic  circle,  and  is  moft  frequently  found  in 
mountainous  rivers,  and  about  catara&s.— This  (hell 
yields  mother-of-pearl  and  pearl.  The  river  Conway 
in  Wales,  was  formerly  famous  for  producing  pearls  of 
great  fize  and  value.  They  have  alfo  been  found  in 
the  river  Irt,  in  Cumberland.  Sir  John  Hawkins  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent  for  fiihing  them  in  that  river. 

6.  M.  oblong,  dilated ;  the  narrower  bafe  com -pernu. 
preffed.  Straits  of  Magellan,  Barbary. 

7.  M.  tongue-lhaped  *,  hinge  terminal,  femiorbicular  5  vulfella. 

4  inches  long,  and  1-^  broad.  Indies. 

8.  M.  ftriated,  valves  with  two  fubfpinous  ridges  \  ar£Ucct. 
hinge  without  teeth.  North  feas, 

9.  M.  oval,  equivalve,  widely  gaping,  and  ftriated  yedentula. 

1  inch  long.  Shores  of  the  Cafpian  fea. 

ic.  M.  equivalve,  pellucid,  finely  ftriated,  Bivers  radiata. 
of  Malabar. 

11.  M.  ovate,  oblong  ;  3  inches  broad,  i£  long.  oh/onga . 

12.  M.  globular,  fnowy,  pellucid.  Guinea.  anatina. 

13.  M.  equivalve,  fnowy,  ovate,  oblong  •  ftriae  &e~nicobarica . 
cuffated.  Nicobar  iflands. 

14.  M.  ovate,  compreffed,  clofed.  New  Zealand,  aujlralis . 

15.  M.  rounded,  flattifti,  tranfverfely  ftriated.  Ca -gaditana. 
diz. 

16.  M.  rhombic,  green,  protuberant  parts  wrinkled. corrugate. 
Rivers  of  Coromandel. 

3  E  2 


17*  M, 


404 

rugofa . 


nodofa . 
norwegica 


fpuria . 
glycemeris 


% 

fyrmato - 
phora. 


17.  M.  oval;  vmnkled,  outwardly  greenifh,  within 
pearly.  Rivers  of  Coromandel. 

18.  M.  oval,  greenifh  3  protuberant  parts  knotty. 

19.  M.  oval,  longitudinally  and  thickly  ftriated  3 
one  end  rounded,  the  other  truncated. 

20.  M.  rhombic  3  protuberant  part  glabrous.  Rivers 
of  Tranquebar. 

21.  M.  gaping  at  both  ends,  thick,  lamellous,  ob- 
oval  j  5  inches  long,  10  broad.  Mediterranean 

fea. 

22.  M.  ovate,  depreffed  3  margin  of  the  hinge  with 
a  Tubulate  proje&ion  near  the  primary  tooth  3  that  of 
the- other  valve  dilated.  Rivers  of  Guinea. 


CONCHOLOGY.  Chap.l 

5.  S.  linear,  oval,  Ar&ight  3  hinge  in  the  middle  2 -legume^ 

■  rl  fin  A  t-  L  *  (*  J  _  T  •  1  1  1  ^ 


nitida.  23.  M.  oval,  fmooth  ;  an  obtufe  tooth  in  each  hinge. 


membra- 

nacea. 

b’jJPfcra. 


dubia . 


inmquival- 

vis. 


fuhorbicu- 
laris . 


praienuis . 
djtorta. 
bidentata . 


2* 

Soicn. 


Norway. 

24.  M.  ovate,  membranaceous,  with  a  protrafted  re- 
fle&ed  margin  at  the  probofeis. 

e  25*  coarfc,  thick,  oblong,  Ariated,  convex  3  hinge 
without  a  tooth.  Greenland  coaft. 

* ^  26.  M.  with  an  oval  and  large  hiatus  oppofite  to  the 
hinge  3  length  of  a  horfe  bean.  Weymouth. 

*  27*  fubtriangular,  opaque,  white  3  under  valve 
deep  3  upper  valve  not  half  the  fize  of  the  other. 
Cornwall,.  Devonshire.  Montagu ,  TeJ.  Brit .  p.  38. 

*  28.  M.  fubpellucid,  faintly  ftriated  tranfverfely  ; 
Tides  nearly  equal,  rounded  3  hinge  central,  |  of  an 
inch  3  found  in  hard  limeflone  at  Plymouth.  Montagu , 
TeJ}.  Brit .  p.  39. 

*  29.  M.  oval,  thin,  brittle,  flat  3  Arias  fine,  concen¬ 
tric.  Falmouth  harbour. 

*  3°-  AI.  fubpellucid,  thin,  fragile,  diflorted  into  Va¬ 
rious  fhapes.  Falmouth.  Montagu ,  TeJ}.  Brit.  p.  42. 
*31-  M.  Tuboval,  compreffed  3  hinge  with  twro  broad, 
eredf ,  laminated  teetn  in  one  valve  3  none  in  the  other. 
Salccmb  bay. 


Gen.  5.  Solen,  Razor  Jheath. 

Gen.  Char . — The  animal  inhabiting  this  fhell  is  an  af- 

11  L 1  li  °  .1 


cidia  :  fhell  bivalve,  oblong,  open  at  both  ends  3 
hinge  with  a  Tubulate  reflc&ed  tooth,  often  double, 
and  not  inferted  in  the  oppofite  valve. 


Species. 


vagina . 


Jiiiqua. 


enfisi 


* #  I-  S.  linear,  flraight,  roundifh  3  one  end  margined  3 
hinge  with  a  Angle  oppofite  tooth  in  each  valve.  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  Indian  Teas,  Caermarthenfhire,  Wey¬ 
mouth. 

*  2.  S.  linear,  flraight,  one  hinge  2-toothcd.  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Indian  Teas.  Length  1  inch,  breadth  8  inches. 
Common  on  the  fhores  of  Britain,  where  it  is  employed 
as  food. — This  Ipecies  lurks  in  the  fand,  near  low-water 
mark,  in  a  perpendicular  dire&ion,  and  when  in  want 
of  food,  they  raife  one  end  above  the  furface,  and  pro¬ 
trude  the  body  a  confiderable  way  out  of  the  fhell.  At 
the  approach  of  danger  they  dart  deep  into  the  Tand,  as 
far  even  as  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  3  and  the  place  is 
known  by  a  fmall  hollow  on  the  furface.  They  are 
Tometimes  taken  by  digging  them  out  of  the  fand,  or  by 
ftriking  a  barbed  dart  into  their  bodies. 

*  0 -  S.  linear,  in  form  of  a  feymeter  3  one  hinge  2- 


pcllucidui 


toothed  3  \  of  an  inch  long,  5  inches  broad.  Europe¬ 
an  Teas  3  not  uncommon  on  the  Britifli  fliores. 

*  4.  S.  fubarched,  Tuboval,  pellucid  3  one  hinge  2- 
toothed  3  length  ^  inch,  breadth  above  one  inch.  An¬ 


gle  Tea,  Cornwall. 


w  /  7  . - O  *  6^  x  *  WAV 

toothed,  one  of  them  bifid  3  2-J-  inches  broad.  Europe¬ 
an  and  Atlantic  feas^Anglefea,  Hampfhire. 

.  S.  kidney-fhaped,  a  Tingle  tooth  in  one  valve,  two  cult  elk. 
m  the  other.  Europe  and  India,  Cornwall. 

7.  S.  oval,  flraight,  fmooth,  with  a  tranfverfe,  d c-radiatu 
preffed  rib  on  one  fide.  India. 

Teas’  S*  °Va1’  °bliqUely  ftriated*  Atlantic  and  Indian Jrigikt 

9.  S.  ovate,  membranaceous,  hairy,  with  a  falcated  anatinu 
rib  at  the  hinge.  Indian  ocean. 

S;  ov?1>  oblong,  truncated  before.  Pacific  ocean,  macho . 
— lhis  Tpecies  produces  pearl. 

11.  S.  roundilh,  inflated,  fubftriated.  Indian  and  A-  bullatu 
merican  Teas.  , 

1  2.  S.  oval  3  angles  of  the  valves  ferrated  3  fize  of  a  mihutm 
cucumber  Teed.  Coral  rocks  in  Norw  ay  and  Green 
land  ;  in  hard  limeflone  at  Plymouth. 


I3* 

14. 


branes 

*5- 

16. 

cobar. 

*7 


S.  ovate,  oblong,  with  tumid  boffes.  Java.  virens. 
S.  oval,  flraight,  fmooth,  with  prominent  mem-  diphos. 

3  2\  inches  long,  5  broad.  Indian  ocean. 

S.  linear,  oval,  flraight.  Tranquebar.  minimu 

S.  linear,  oval,  flraight,  with  arched  Arise.  Ni •maxim 
A  very  rare  Tpecies. 

S.  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  contracted  in  the  mid -coarfiai 
die,  rounded  at  both  ends  j  |  of  an  inch  long,  21- 
broad.  Nicobar  iflands. 

J  8.  S.  cquivalve,  rofy,  tooth  of  the  hinge  fubbifid.  rofeus. 
Red  Sea.  J 

19.  S.  oval,  quite  fmooth  3  hinge  callous,  two- tooth- /anguine 

ed.  Jamaica.  /«,?«,. 

20.  S.  equivalve,  tranfverfely  ftriated  3  hinge  with 1 firiatus. 


a  Tingle  tooth.  Nicobar  iflands. 

21.  S.  tranfverfely  flriated,  hinges  2-toothed,  with  a  Occident, 
hollow  in  the  middle  3  4  inches  broad,  and  2  long. 

*  22.  S.  partly  fmooth,  partly  rough,  with  undulated,  criffius. 
crimped  lines.  River  Tees  in  England. 

23.  S.  protuberances  or  beaks  of  the  fhell  2-pafted, fpcnglert 
an  inch  long,  2  j  broad  5  rounded  at  the  ends.  ^  6 

*.24.  S.  pellucid,  fragile,  depreffed  3  Tuboval,  concen -pinna, 
trically  wrinkled  3  a  blunt  tooth  in  each  valve  3  ■§-  of 
an  inch  long,  and  £  broad.  Torcrofs.  Montagu ,  TeJ}. 

Brit .  p.  566. 

Gen.  6.  TELLINA.  Xellina? 


Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  tethys  :  the  fhell  is  bi¬ 
valve,  generally  doping  on  one  fide  3  in  the  fore 
part  of  one  valve  there  is  a  convex,  and  in  that  of 
the  other,  a  concave  fold  3  the  hinge  has  ufually 
three  teeth,  the  lateral  ones  flat  or  nearly  obfolete,  in 
one  valve. 


Species . 


A.  Ovate  and  thick ijh. 


1.  T.  roundifh,  compreffed,  wrinkled  on  the  £ore-garg< 
part.  Indian  ocean,  very  rare. 

2.  T.  fubovate,  rough,  with  lunated  feales,  difpofed  lingua 

in  a  quincunx.  Indian  ocean.  felis. 

3.  T.  angular,  with  tranfverfe,  recurved  flriae  3  2  virgala, 
inches  long,  and  2-§-  broad.  Indian  and  Atlantie  o-  ' 


4.  T.  fubovate,  angular  before,  with  tranfverfe,  r e- angular 
curved  flriae  3  no  lateral  teeth  3  inch  long,  and  2 
broad,  Indian  ocean. 


5-  t. 


hap. 

M {- 

'jp/is. 

J  rep. 


|j  ata. 

l ;  Itangu- 

[' 7- 

l  Mjracea. 

y  <*>/<>• 

' i^quila- 
i  i . 

I  rii. 

I  ml 
j  '/la. 

)  ciflata . 


rail's. 

a  ida. 

J  acea. 

/  nata. 

*  'labilis. 

I  igata. 

t  hate. 

I  rata. 

1  quival- 
\ 

1  afciata. 
1  'irnata . 

1  aciria. 

1  ncaia . 


IV. 


5.  T.  flrice  recurved,  tranfverfe  ;  lateral  teeth  obfo- 
lete.  Indian  ocean. 

*  6.  T.  ovate,  white,  gibbous,  with  tranfverfe,  re¬ 
curved  ftriae  ;  beaks  yellowifh.  European  feas,  Bri¬ 
tain. 

*  7.  T.  very  thick,  depreffed,  oblong,  with  tranfverfe, 
concentric  flriae.  Europe,  Britain. 

*  8.  T.  very  thick,  broad,  depreffed  ;  concentric  ftrise 
numerous,  inch  broad,  and  1^  long.  Europe,  Bri¬ 
tain. 

9.  T.  wrinkles  tranfverfely  undulated,  hinged  with 
two  lateral  teeth.  Indian  and  American  feas. 

10.  T.  rounded,  thick,  gibbous  ;  Arise  longitudinal, 
fine. 

11.  T.  ovate,  ventricofc,  incquivalvc,  with  decuffa- 
ted  flriae.  Tranquebar. 

12.  T.  thin,  ovate,  ventrieofe,  and  tranfverfely  flo¬ 
ated  ;  wrinkles  on  the  fore  part,  plaited  ;  3  lines  long, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad.  Guinea. 

13.  T.  angular,  ventrieofe;  and  finely  flriated  tranf¬ 
verfely. 

14.  T.  equivalve,  roundifh,  white,  with  a  few  tranf¬ 
verfe  ficriae  round  the  edges. 

15.  T.  rich  red  colour,  with  a  violet  margin  ;  2J 
inches  broad,  and  1 -4  long. 

1 6.  T.  tranfverfely  flriated  ;  one  fide  bent  and  red- 
difh,  with  red  rays  ;  \  inch  long,  and  2  inches  broad. 

17.  T.  ovate,  ventrieofe,  thin,  tranfverfely  flriated, 
very  minute.  Rivers  of  Europe. 

*  18.  T.  fubovatc,  thicldih,  with  decuffated  flriae,  and 
irregular  fpots  ;  figure  of  the  fpots  different  in  different 
fhells,  but  exa&ly  fimilar  in  both  valves  of  the  fame 
fliell.  Denbigh  in  England. 

*  19.  T.  obliquely  fubovatc,  tranfverfely  grooved  ;  fue 
of  a  pea.  River  Avon  near  Salifbury. 

B.  Ovate ,  comprejfed. 

20.  T.  oval,  fmooth,  with  prominent  membranes  ; 
fize  of  an  egg.  European  ocean. 

21.  T.  oval,  with  rough  pubes,  flattened  fides,  fer- 
rated  ;  i-J  inch  long,  and  3  broad.  Indian  ocean. 
*22  T.  ovate,  comprcffed,  tranfverlely  fubflriated, 
fmooth,  with  acute  margins.  European  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  feas  ;  common  on  the  fliores  of  Britain. 

*  23.  T.  ovate,  oblong,  with  pale  purple  eyes.  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  Atlantic  feas,  Britain. 

24.  T.  ovate,  fmooth,  lateral  teeth,  margined.  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  Indian  feas. 

*  25.  T.  oblong  ;  flriae  faint,  longitudinal.  European 
and  American  feas,  Britain. 

26.  T.  oblong,  the  fore-part  produced  into  an  angular 
beak.  Indian  ocean. 

27.  T.  oblong,  produced  into  a  beak,  upper  valve 
flat,  lower  convex  ;  length  4-  inch,  breadth  1  inch. 
European  and  North  feas. 

*  28.  T.  ovate,  fmoothifh,  triradiate,  with  red  and 
flightly  flriated  tranfverfely.  European  feas,  Britain. 

*  29.  T.  ovate,  a  little  produced  on  the  fore-part,  fiat- 
tifh  ;  2  inches  broad.  European  and  Mediterranean 
feas,  Britain. 

*  30.  T.  ovate,  flattifh,  very  obtufe  on  the  fore-part. 
Mediterranean,  Sandwich,  Weymouth. 

31.  T.  oval,  compreffed,  fubflriated  ;  fore-part  trun¬ 
cated.  Java. 


CONCHOLOGY. 

32.  T.  flat,  fore-part  truncated,  yellow;  ij 


^  4OS 

inch  trilatera, 

„  .  r - -  j  ✓  , 

long,  and  2  broad. 

33.  T.  oblong,  brittle,  yellowifh  j  rounded  on  on eob/ojiga* 
fide.  Europe. 

34.  T.  white,  tranfverfely  flriated,  and  bifaxiouQy Jpengleri > 
hooked  on  each  fide.  Nicobar  ifiands. 

*  35.  T.  with  rugged,  concentric  flriae  ;  the  fize  of  a  rugofa. 
filbert.  Weymouth. 

*  36.  T.  oval,  oblong,  deeply  flriated,  parallel  to  the  cornubi- 

margin.  Cornwall.  enjts. 

*  37.  T.  oblong,  ovate,  compreffed,  with  fine,  Xx^xA-fervenJis, 
verfe  flriae  ;  1  inch  long,  and  2  broad.  North  feas, 
Weymouth,  Yorkfhire. 

38.  'T.  purple,  with  white  *  bands,  and  decuffated  operculaia* 
flriae  ;  one  valve  convex,  the  other  fiat  ;  2^:  inches 

broad  and  1 ^  long. 

39.  T.  oval,  inequivalvc,  fiat,  pellucid,  with  fine  hyahna. 
decuffated  flriae  ;  1-4  inch  long,  3  broad.  Guinea. 

40.  T.  yellowifh,  very  thin,  perpendicularly  ill  I -vitrca. 

a  ted.  North  and  Baltic  leas.  .  ‘ 

4r.  T.  oval,  very  thin,  tranfverfely  flriated)  10  /anceolata, 
lines  long,  14  inch  broad.  India. 

42.  T.  oval,  pellucid,  with  a  rib  in  each  valve,  apelina. 
reaching  from  the  hinge  to  the  outer  margin  ;  vVry 

thin.  Nicobar. 

43.  T.  oval,  pellucid,  fcarlet,  tranfverfely  flriated, coccin ea, 
very  thin.  Sea  round  Iceland. 

T.  flriae  fine,  tranfverfe,  lengthened  forwards  virginica* 


44- 


Rivers  of  Vir- 


into  a  beak,  very  frnall  and  rounded, 
ginia. 

45.  T.  nearly  triangular,  margin  dilated  ;  2  inches  alata. 
broad,  and  i^-  long. 

4  6.  T.  rounded,  fiat,  thin,  with  longitudinal  ft  rial  .peSh'/vta, 

47.  T.  flattifh ,  red,  with  white  rays  j  one  end  point  -  qi.gnjlata* 
ed,  the  other  rounded. 

48.  T.  oval,  rounded  at  one  end  3  variegated,  with  variegat#. 
a  w.hitifh  ray  at  the  crown. 

49.  T.  oval,  a  little  pointed  at  one  end  ;  2-4  inches  madagef^ . 

long,  and  3-4  broad.  Madagafcar.  .  carienji? . 

50.  T.  purplifh  at  each  end  ;  1-4  inch  long,  and  fom ^ purpuref- 

thing  broader.  ccn$+ 

5r.  T.  pointed  at  one  end,  yellowifh  within,  radia- afpera. 
ted  and  rough  with  tranfverfe  flriae  without ;  1^  inch 
long,  and  3  inches  broad. 

52.  T.  flightly  wedged,  whitifh,  and  tranfverfely  tnangula- 

flriated;  1 -4  inch  broad,  and  1  long.  ris,- 

53.  T.  white,  with  unequal  fides,  pointed  at  one  end  ;  lata, 

I  j-  inch  long,  and  2  broad.  Norway  feas. 

54.  T.  thick,  beak  purplifh  without.  Jamaica.  jamaicenji r 

*  55.  T.  outwardly  white  and  rough,  with  tranfverfe  rhom- 
flriae  ;  within  bluifh  ;  2  inches  broad,  1  long.  River  boides. 
Tees,  England. 

*  56.  T.  purplifh,  tawny,  with  white  rays;  1  inch  via  acea. 
long,  and  i  4  broad.  Britifh  and  Baltic  fea3. 

57.  T.  rofy,  with  a  white  band.  Shores  of  Tuf-  xonata. 
cany. 

58.  T.  whitifh,  with  a  paler  band  ;  within  yellow,  albicans. 

59.  T.  reddifh,  with  pale  yellow  fpots,  and  decuffa-  rvfsfcens. 
ted  flriae  ;  \  inch  long,  1-4  broad. 

60.  T.  unequal  fide  d,  depreffed,  minutely  flriated, plqna, 

61.  T.  unequal  Tided,  round  at  both  ends,  rofy  whit ejlriata. 
pellucid  ;  2  inches  broad,  i~  long. 

62.  'T.  rofy,  with  thin  ribs  running  from  the  hinge  7'ofea. 
to  the  margin  ;  1  inch  long,  i-J  broad. 

63.  T. 
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punicea.  63.  T.  oval,  flat,  equal  Tided,  tranfverfely  llriated ; 
I  inch  long,  2  broad. 

comp/a.  '  64.  T.  obovate,  flattened  ;  obfoletely  ftriated,  red- 
difh,  with  a  dilated  margin  ;  2  inches  long,  3  broad. 
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•  94.  T.  tranfverfely  ftriated,  orbicular,  angular  on  polygon 
the  fore-part.  India. 


nata . 


fabula.  *  65.  T.  ovate,  compreffed,  inflated,  lengthened  be¬ 
fore  5  one  valve  fmooth,  the  other  with  oblique,  re- 
fleaed  ftriae.  Mediterranean,  American  and  North 
feas,  Wales. 

adanfotii.  66.  X.  whitifh,  with  a  violet  hinge.  Africa. 
cancellata .  67.  T.  thin,  with  numerous  longitudinal  grooves 

crofting  the  tranverfe  wrinkles.  Atlantic. 
flrigofa,  68.  T.  with  whitifh  bands,  glabrous  and  wrinkled 
at  the  margin.  African  fhores. 

C.  Suborbicular . 


Gen.  7.  Cardium,  Cockle . 


P 

Cardiuir 


Gen.  Char . — The  animal  is  a  tethys  :  the  fhell  is  bi¬ 
valve,  nearly  equilateral,  equivalve,  generally  con¬ 
vex,  longitudinally  ribbed,  ftriated  or  grooved,  with 
a  toothed  margin.  Hinge  of  the  two  teeth  near  the 
beak,  and  a  larger  remote  lateral  one  on  each  fide  ; 
each  locking  into  the  oppofite. 

Species. 


halauftina.  69.  T.  dilated,  orbicular,  lateral  teeth  in  one  valve. 
Mediterranean. 

remies .  70.  X.  compreffed  and  tranfverfely  wrinkled  ;  3  inches 

.  .  l011g>  3 “ar  broad.  Indian  and  American  oceans. 

reticulata.  71.  T.  lentiform,  compreffed,  reticulate.  India. 
fcobitma .  72.  T.  lentiform,  rough,  with  lunated  fcales  difpof- 

•ed  in  a  quincunx  ;  2\  inches  long,  2^  broad.  Indian 
ocean. 

laElea.  73.  T.  lentiform,  gibbous,  white,  pellucid,  fmooth. 

Mediterranean. 

carnaria.  *  74.  X.  white,  with  a  rofy  tinge  within  and  without  ; 

fine  ftriae,  difpofed  obliquely.  Europe  and  American 
iflands,  Britain. 

bimaculata*  75.  X.  triangularly  rounded,  fmooth,  whitifh,  with 
two  oblong  red  fpots  on  the  infide  ;  fcarcely  an  inch 
broad.  Europe  and  American  feas,  Britain. 
bahluca.  y6.  T.  roundifh,  fmooth,  outfide  bloom  colour;  fize 
of  a  horfe  bean.  Baltic. 

pififortJiis.  77.  T.  fubglobular,  fmooth,  obliquely  fubftriated  ; 

fize  of  a  pea  ;  mouths  of  rivers  in  Europe. 
divaricate.  78.  T.  fubglobular,  white,  with  oblique  bifarious 
ftriae.  American  feas. 

digit  aria.  79.  X.  fubglobular,  pale,  furrounded  with  oblique 

uniform  ftriae  ;  fize  of  a  pea,  nearly  an  inch  long.  Ame¬ 
rican  and  Indian  feas. 

cornea.  80.  T.  globular,  glabrous,  horn-colour,  with  a  tranf¬ 
verfe  groove  ;  fize  of  a  pea.  Ponds  and  frefh  waters  of 
-Europe,  Britain. 

lacujlris.  "81.  T.  rhombic,  flattifh,  glabrous,  with  an  acute  pro¬ 
tuberance.  ~  Pools  and  marfhes  of  Europe. 
tnrnea*  82.  T.  heart-fhaped,  tranfverfely  grooved.  Pools 
and  ditches  of  Europe. 

Jluminalis.  83.  T.  triangular,  gibbous,  tranfverfely  ftriated.  Ri¬ 
ver  Euphrates. 

jluminea •  84.  T.  triangular,  gibbous,  tranfverfely  ribbed.  China. 

Jzuviatilis.  85.  T.  triangular,  tranfverfely  wrinkled.  Canton. 
iberica .  86,  T.  globular,  fmooth,  polifhed.  Shores  of  Ibe¬ 

ria. 

adriatica.  87.  T.  fubglobular,  margined,  denticulated,  white 
without,  pearly  within.  Shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
jinuofa.  88.  T.  fubglobular,  equivalve  and  equal-fided,  with 
a  few  tranfverfe  ftriae. 

purpurata.  *  89.  T.  equal  fided,  fmooth,  lucidpurple  colour;  one 
inch  long,  14  broad. 

Candida.  90.  T.  white,  with  fine  tranfverfe*  ftriae. 

gallica .  91.  T.  triangular,  pectinated.  France. 

finegalen -  92.  T.  triangular,  globofe,  with  tranfverfe  grooves. 

Jis.  Africa. 

cmgulofa,  93.  X.  oval,  flattith,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  fore-part 
angularly  infle&ed.  America. 


1.  C.  gibbous,  equivalve,  with  elevated,  caxinated  7coJ}atui{ 
concave,  membranaceous  ribs ;  three  inches  long;  three 

and  a  half  broad,  three  high.  African  ocean. 

2.  C.  heart-fhaped,  valves  compreffed  and  carinat-  cardija 
ed  with  teeth  ;  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  above  two 
broad.  Indian  ocean. 

b  3-  C.  heart-fhaped  ;  fore  part  furrounded  with  lines, rofeum, 
hind  part  with  broader  ftriae,  forming  by  their  union 
-the  figure  of  a  heart.  Nicobar  iflands. 

4.  C.  heart-fhaped  ;  valves  ftriated,  notched  ;  behind  retufim 
the  beaks  a  lunated  heart-fhaped  gape  ;  two  inches 
long,  and  nearly  the-fame  breadth.  *  India,  Arabia,  and 

•  Egypt. 

5.  C.  heart-fhaped,  fubquadrilateral ;  valves  carina-  hemcm 

ted,  beaks  diftant.  Indian  ocean.  dium. 

6.  C.  heart-fhaped,  fubtrilateral ;  valves  tranfverfely  lithocar 
grooved,  and  the  fore-p3rt  longitudinally  ftriated;  has  dium. 
only  been  found  in  the  fofiil  ftate. 

7.  C.  heart-fhaped,  carinated  ;  fore-part  obliquely  linealuA 
truncated,  thin,  quite  fmooth,  fnowy,  with  gilt  ftriaj 
above  an  inch  long. 

8.  C.  fomething  heart-fhaped,  fubangular ;  valves  an-  medium 
gular,  grooved,  fmooth.  >European  and  American  feas, 
coaft  of  Durham. 

*  9.  C.  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  ribs  high,  and  grooved  aculeati 
down  the  middle,  and  befet  with  large  hollowed  fpines  .  * 
near  the  circumference.  European  and  Mediterranean 

feas,  Devonfhire. 

*  10.  C.  Ilightly  heart-fhaped;  ribsfpinous,  catenated,  echinali 
European  feas,  Britain. 

*  J I.  C.  flightly  heart-fhaped,  triangular  ribs,  befet ciliare. 
along  the  ridges  with  thin  fpines;  fize  of  a  hazel-nut. 
European  feas,  Cornwall. 

12.  C.  flightly  heart-fhaped,  Avith  elevated,  fubtri- ciliatum 
angular,  ciliated  grooves.  North  feas. 

13.  C.  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  with  obtufe,  knotty, tubercu 

tranfverfely  ftriated  grooves.  Mediterranean.  latum. 

14.  C.  heart-fhaped,  with  arched  imbricated  fcales ifocardu 
along  the  grooves.  Mediterranean. 

15.  C.  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  fubangular.  India,  fragum 

1 6.  C.  fubcordate,  with  lunated,  coloured  grooves. unedo. 
India. 

17.  C.  fubcordate,  grooved,  and  muricated  at  the  muriect 
fides.  America. 

18.  C.  oblong,  with  angular  grooves,  ferrated  at  the  magnun 
fide.  America  and  India. 

19.  C.  fubovate,  grooved;  anterior  margin  rough, Jlavum. 
poftericr  one  toothed.  India. 

*  20.  C.  obovate,  Avith  obfolete,  longitudinal  ftriae,  Uvigatu 
and  a  few  tranfverfe  ones  concealed  by  a  gloffy,  yel- 
lowifh  brown  epidermis.  European  and  American  feas, 

Britain. 


21.  C. 
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21.  C.  obovate,  fmooth,  with  obfolete  ft  rise ;  inte¬ 
rior  margin  ferrated.  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Teas. 
*  2  2.  C.  antiquated,  with  28  deprefled  ribs,  with  ob¬ 
folete,  recurved  feales.  Abounds  frequently  on  all  Tan¬ 
dy  coafts,  and  is  lodged  a  little  beneath  the  fand.  This 

Iis  employed  as  a  wholefome  and  nourifhing  food.  It 
is  the  common  cockle  of  this  country. 

23.  C.  grooved  with  about  36  triangular,  fmooth 
ribs.  Iceland  and  Greenland  Teas. 

24.  C,  antiquated,  glabrous,  thin,  with  angular  fer¬ 
ruginous  lines  ;  two  and  three-fourths  inches  long,  three 
and  a  half  broad.  Greenland  and  Iceland. 

25.  C.  antiquated,  with  20  remote  grooves,- the  in¬ 
termediate  fpaces  rugged.  Mediterranean  feas. 

26.  C.  Subantiquated,  hind-part  with  20  grooves 
imbricated  upwards.  Barbary. 
fh'natutn  27.  C.  flightly  heart-fhaped  and  pe&inated.  Me¬ 
diterranean.  % 

N  jinicum  28.  C.  triangular,  rounded,  equilateral,  with  tranf- 
verfe,  merobranaeeo-recurved  wrinkles  ;  hinges  blue. 
Mediterranean. 

29.  C.  triangular,  gibbous,  ftriated.  Cafpian  Tea. 
30.  C.  heart-fhaped,  fubrhombic,  24  ribs  on  each 
fide  •,  the  grooves  finely  notched  *,  two  and  one-fourth 
inches  long,  one  and  three-fourths  broad.  Arabia  and 
Egypt. 

3  u  C.  °val,  fmooth  ;  margin  ftriated  on  each  fide 
the  beak. 

32.  C.  gibbous  ;  one  fide'imprefied  and  ochraceous, 
the  other  convex,  heart-fhaped,  and  whitifh,  fpotted 
with  yellow.  Nicobar  ifiands.  A  very  rare  fpeeies, 
.83-  C.  gibbous,  with  prickly  ribs;  anterior  ones 
with  recurved,  membranaceous  tubercles,  crenated  at 
the  fides.  Nicobar  ifiands. 

34.  C.  rounded,  ventricbfe,  white,  with  deep  teeth 
oj1  the  margin  ;  anterior  ones  rofyv  Africa  and  Ame¬ 
rica. 
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C.  pellucid,  cinereous,  with  thin  longitudiaal 
India. 

36.  C.  thick,  with'  longitudinal  anterior  Arise,  and 
tranfverfe  pofterior  ones.  Guinea,  Antilles  ifiands. 

37.  C.  Yellowifii,  oblong,  turgid  ribbed,  anterior 
parts  glabrous;  margin  notched;  three  inches  long, 
two'  and  a  half  broad,  ribs  about  30.  Mediterranean. 

38.  C.  brownifh,  rather  oblong,  thick,  antiquated, 
with  deeper  teeth  on  the  margin;  ribs  about  23.  Me¬ 
diterranean  and  North  feas. 

39.  C.  broad,  unequal  fided,  within  white;  ribs  flat 
and  fpinulous  :  two  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  broad, 
Tranquebar  and  Nicobar  ifiands. 

*  40.  C.  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  fubangttlar  ;  grooves 
imbricated,  or  befet  with  recurved  feales.  Falmouth, 
Sandwich. 

C.  with  crowded,  undulated  wrinkles ;  ribs 


46, 
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C,  rather  oblong,  white,  with  blackifh  fpots  \amboi- 


ribs  about  3  2,  very  convex  ;  \\  inches  long.  nenfe. 

47.  C.  heart-fhaped,  equilateral,  tawny  white  and \fquamo- 

purplifh  within  ;  ribs  with  imbricated  feales.  futn. 

48.  C.  reddifii,  thin,  rounded,  with  decufiat z&cancelia- 

Arise  r  turn. 

49.  C.  reddifh,  unequal  Tided;  ribs  convex,  tranf- rubigino* 

verfely  ftriated.  futn. 

50.  C.  unequal  Tided,  ribbed,  whitifh,  within  pur -albidum* 
pie  ;  minute. 

51*  C.  inequilateral,  oblong,  with  fine  ribs  doubled  virefeens. 
above. 

52.  C.  rounded,  whitifh,  with  a  brown  band  ;  ribs fafeiatunu 
acute. 


Gen.'  8.  Mactra. 


3* 

Ma&re,. 


Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  tethys;  the  (hell  is  bi¬ 
valve,  unequal  fided  and  equivalve  :  the  middle  tooth 
of  the;  hinge  is  complicated,  with  a  fmall  hollow  on 
each  fide  ;  the  lateral  ones  are  remote,  and  inferted 
into  each  other. 


Species. 


1.  M.  fmooth,  with  aflat,  anterior  margin,  on  which fpchgleri 
is  a.  lunated  cape,  3  J-  inches  broad.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 

2.  M.  with  tranfverfe,  wrinkled ‘plaits,  diaphanous  \plicatori&> 
anterior  margin  flattifh,  fhell  thin  like  paper  ;  from  1  * 

to  2  inches  long,  24-~broad.  Indian  ocean* 

3.  M.  thin,  pellucid,  white,  convex,  fore-part  a popxjracea* 
little  gaping,  finely  ftriated  and  ribbed.  Nicobar 

ifiands.  Very ‘rare. 

4.  M.  fmooth,  diaphanous;  back  fubftriated,  vfixhjlriatala* - 
a  fmooth  marginal  impreflion  before  them,' furrounded 


with  a  rim  5  2^- inches  long,  3  broad.  Mediterranean 


and  Coromandel  coafis. 

5,  M.  triangular,  thick,  with  firongr  thick  crowd -friata. 


ed,  arched  firiae. 

6.  M.  obtufely  triangular,  whitifh,  with  milk-white rotundata. 
bands  on  the  beak  ;  margins  on  each  fide  the  beaks 
violet;  lj  inch  long,  and  nearly  2  broad.  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 


41. 
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broad,  grooves  narrow  ;  three  inches  long,  three  and 
one-fourth  broad.  Bay  of  Campeachy. 

42.  C.  rounded,  brown;  ribs  flexuous,  grooves 
wrinkled  ;  1^-  inch  long,  and  about  the  fame  breadth. 
*  43.  C.  flattifh,  thick,  white,  with  flat  ribs.  Mouth 
of  the  Tees,  England.  Rare. 

44.  C.  rounded,  yellowifh-white,  varied  with  red, 
green,  and  brown,  and  marked  with  decufiated  firhe. 
Cadiz. 

45*  C.  rounded  ;  ribs  flat,  bfoad,  finely  notched, 
Brazil, 


7-  M.  fmooth,  diaphanous,  firiated  5  beaks  fmooth ^glabrata* 
margins  on  each  fide  of  them  firiated  ;  r-J.  inch  long 
and  2  broad.  African  and  Indian  oceans. 

8.  M.  fnowy,  glofly,  thick,  diaphanous,  fmooth  ;  nitida. 
depreflions  on  each  fide  the  beaks  ftriated. 

9.  M.  fmooth,  fubdiaphanous,  white,  with  paler coraUina* 
bands;  2  inches  broad,  li  long.  Mediterranean  and 
Guinea. 

10.  M.  thin,  turgid,  pellucid  white  ;  fore-part 
ly  ftriated,  with  paler  bands.  Indian  ocean. 

*  11.  M.  femitranfparent,  fmooth,  glofly,  obfoletel yfu/torum, 
radiated,  white  without,  purplifh  within  ;  fides  nearly 
equal;  length  1 4  inch,  breadth  i|.  European  and 
American  feas,  England,  and  fhores  of  Scotland. 

12.  M.  femitranfparent,  fmooth,  fawn  colour  with grandis. 
pale  rays  ;  beak  and  hinge  placed  beyond  the  middle  ; 

2-J  inches  long,  3^  broad. 


13.  M.  firong,  Tub  triangular,  of  a  yellowifh-whiteyo/^ 


colour,  with  a  few  concentric  ridges  ;  equal  fided  ;  i£ 
inch  long;  i-J  broad.  Common  on  European  fhores, 
and  alfo  in  Britain. 

*  14*  M.  oval,  oblong,  fmooth,  with  irregular  con -lutrari(t. 


centric  firiae ;  infide  glofly  white,  gaping  a  little  at  both 

endsu 
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violacea . 

cun  eat  a. 

glauca. 

tel  lucid  a, 
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ends.  Europe,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Found 
very  large  on  the  coaft  of  Caermarthcn,  and  fomc  parts 
of  Cornwall.^— The  animal  which  inhabits  this  fhell, 
according  to  Montagu,  is  an  afcidia  •,  and  he  obferves 
that  it  frequently  protrudes  not  lefs  than  7  or  8  inches 
from  the  fmaller  end  in  fearch  of  food.  TeJ} .  Brit . 
p.  100. 

15.  M.  three-fided,  finely  flriated  tranfverfely  3  fore¬ 
part  fiattifh  and.flightly  wrinkled 3  1  inch  long  and  ra¬ 
ther  broader.  Tranquebar. 

16.  M.  obtufely  triangular,  fmooth,  thin,  with  pel¬ 
lucid  chefnut  fpots 3  within  white,  and  finely  ftriated  3 
a  heart-fhaped  imprefifion  behind  the  beaks  5  i \  inch 
long,  and  rather  broader. 

J7.  M.  inflated,  faintly  flriated,  ochraeeous  and 
white  within  3  hinge  with  a  fupernullierary,  triangular, 
double  tooth  3  2\  inches  long,  ,34-  broad.  Tranque¬ 
bar. 

18.  M.  thin,  obfoletely  radiated,  finely  flriated 
tranfverfely  3  margins  on  each  fide  the  beaks  whitifh  3 
2  inches  long  and  3  broad.  Tranquebar. 

19.  M.  wedge-fhaped,  blue,  with  fine  tranfverfe 
flriae;  margin  notched  within  3  I  inch  long  and  fcarcely 
fo  broad. 

20.  M.  ovate,  dirty  white  with  glaucous  rays,  and 
fine  tranfverfe  flriae  3  2^  inches  long,  3 E  broad.  Me¬ 
diterranean. 

.  2i.  M.  ovate,  thin,  pellucid,  white,  with  unequal 
tranfverfe  flrke  •,  inch  long,  and  2  broad.  Guinea. 

2  2.  M.  ovate,  thin,  fmooth,  pellucid,  flattifh  3  an- 
terior  gape  tranfverfely  flriated,  and  wrinkled.  Nico¬ 
bar  iflands. 

23.  1V1.  ovate,  dirty  white,  with  elevated  longitudi¬ 
nal  flriae  3  crofling  the  tranfverfe  ones,  which  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  raifed  3  2-J  inches  long,  2|  broad  3  thick,  and 
white  within. 

24.  M.  ovate,  thin,  pellucid,  fmooth  on  the  fore¬ 
part  3  the  hind-part  with  cancellated  flriae.  Nicobar 
iflands. 

25.  M.  ovate,  thin,  with  arched  plates  3  the  plates 
tranfverfely  flriated  3  no  lateral  teeth  3  1  inch  long, 
2-J-  broad.  India. 

*  26.  M.  very  thin,  nearly  round,  whitifh  3  hinge 
with  a  triangular  tooth,  and  large  cavity  3  inch 
long,  and  2  broad.  Common  on  the  fhores  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  Ma&ra  comprejfa ,  Montagu,  TeJ}.  Brit .  p. 
96. 

27.  M.  ovate,  comprefTcd,  tranfverfely  flriated  3 
hinge  teeth  very  minute,  with  a  large  oblique  hollow. 
Mediterranean. 


Gen.  9.  Don  ax,  or  IVcih 


Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  tethys.  The  fhell  is  bi¬ 
valve,  with  generally  a  crenulate  margin  :  the  ante¬ 
rior  margin  very  obtufe  3  hinge  with  two  teeth,  and 
a  Angle  marginal  one  placed  a  little  behind  3  rarely 
double,  or  triple. 

Species . 

1.  D.  triangular,  heart-fhaped,  with  a  flat  frontal 
margin.  Indian  ocean. 

2.  D.  ciliated  with  fpincs  on  the  anterior  margin. 
Indian  ocean. 
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3.  I):  wrinkled  and  gibbous  before,  with  notched n/gefa. 
margins.  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  feas. 

-*  4*  D*  °blong,  Smooth,  glofiy,  finely  flriated  longi- trunculus 
tudinally  3  margin  crenated  3  an  inch  broad.  Euro¬ 
pean  coails,  Wales. 

5.  D.  obtufe  before,  flriated,  the  margin  denticula^r/#/#. 
ted.  Southern  Europe.  . 

*  6.  D.  obtufe  in  front,  lips  tranfverfely  wrinkled  \denticula* 
finely  flriated  longitudinally  3  margin  denticulated./#, 
European  and  American  feas  3  fliores  of  Britain,  but 

rare. 

7.  D.  wedge-fhaped,  margins  very  entire  3  1  inch cuneata. 
long,  l-J.  broad.  Tranquebar. 

8.  D.  gibbous,  finely  flriated  tranfverfely,  fpotted faha . 
with  yellow. 

9.  D,  ovate,  comprefied,  fmooth,  marked  with  pur •Jcrpta. 
pie  waved  lines  3  margins  crenulate.  Malabar  coafis. 

10.  D.  ovate,  flriae  muricated  3  margin  dcnticulat-  muricata. 
ed.  Indian  ocean. 

*  1 1.  D.  oval,  with  tranfverfe,  waved,  erefl,  flriated,//*#/. 
membranaceous  wrinkles  3  fize  of  a  fmall  kidney  bean. 
Mediterranean,  fhores  of  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall, 

w  here  it  is  found  in  the  hardeft  limeflone. 

1  2.  D.  obtufe,  before,  obfoletely  flriated  at  the  fides  \lcevigatn. 
margin  very  entire  3  hinge,  without  marginal  teeth  3 
1  \  inch  long,  2  inches  broad.  Tranquebar. 

13.  D.  hind-part  fmooth  and  perpendicularly  ftriat JbmcJa, 
ed  3  fore- part  truncated,  and  finely  cancellated  3  angles  * 
fpinous.  Tranquebar.  Very  rare. 

14.  D.  flefh-coloured,  anterior  part  truncated,  wrink- inccmmta, 
led,  and  marked  with  reticulated  flriae  3  hind-part 
wedge-fhaped,  and  furrowed  with  fine  perpendicular 
flriae.  Tranquebar. 

15.  D.  oval,  fmooth,  olive-green,  within  filvery  3 argentea, 
margin  with  more  elevated  acute  teeth,  near  the 
hinge. 

16.  D.  ovate  with  elevated  flriae  crofling  a  few Ucclor, 
tranfverfe  ones  3  rufous  with  a  white  ray  on  one  fide. 

17.  D.  brown,  with  hyaline  fpots  5  outfide  with radiate. 
crowded,  arched,  tranfverfe  flriae,  infide  with  perpen¬ 
dicular  ones  3  1  inch  broad,  14  long.  Tranquebar. 

18.  D.  with  thin  perpendicular  flriae,  crofling  ihejrmince, 
tranfverfe  ribs  on  the  fore-part  3  ft  raw  colour,  with 
darker  tranfverfe  bands  3  margin  tav.ney  and  entire  be¬ 
hind  3  1  inch  long,  4  broad. 

19.  D.  entirely  white,  with  a  few  thin,  arched ,  Candida, 
tranfverfe  flriae,  which  are  oblique  towards  the  rim  3 
hinge  with  three  oblique  middle  teeth  3.  margin  entire  3 

1  inch  long,  and  fomething  broader. 

^  20.  D.  oblong,  fmooth,  glofiy,  light  yellow,  with cctnp!a- 
fmall.  fpo  s  or  ftreaks  of  white,  and  one  broad  ray  0 f##/#. 
the  fame  from  the  back  to  the  oppofite  margin  3  -J  inch 
long,  ^  broad.  Devonfhire,  but  rare.  Montagu, 

TeJ}.  Brit.  p.  106. 

*  21.  D.  oblong,  fuboval,  fmooth,  gloffy,  commonly^/t^, 
marked  with  two  brown  ftripes  longitudinally  from  the 
beak  3  margin  fmooth  3  fcarcely  4-  inch  long,  4  broad. 
Weymouth,  Dorfctfhire.  Montagu,  TeJ}.  Brit .  107. 


Gen.  10.  Venus. 

Gen.  Char.* — The  animal  a  tethys  3  fhell  bivalve,  fron¬ 
tal  margin  flattened,  with  incutnbent  lips  3  hinge 
with  three  teeth,  all  of  them  approximate  3  the  la¬ 
teral  ones  divergent  at  the  tip. 

4 
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Venus. 


Species. 
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Species. 

A.  Shell fo mew  hat  heart-fliaped. 

I.  V.  tranfverfely  grooved,  with  a  double  row  of 
fpines  on  the  flattened  fide.  American  ocean.  This 
{hell  is  very  rare. 

*  2.  V.  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  with  thickened  wrinkles; 
flattened  fide  with  attenuated  wrinkles;  lips  compli¬ 
cated;  2  inches  long,  broad,  American  iflands, 
Cornwall. 

3.  y.  heart-fliaped,  with  decuffated  Arise,  flattened 
margin,  lamellated.  American  ocean.  Very  rare. 

4.  V.  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  with  tranfverfe,  re¬ 
mote,  reflected  grooves  ;  margin  crenulated.  Ameri¬ 
can  ocean.  Very  rare. 

5.  V.  brittle,  glabrous,  with  a  few  tranfverfe  Arise. 
Brazil. 

6.  V.  lentiform,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  with  a  deep, 
heart-fliaped  depreflion  behind  the  beaks  5  flat  fide, 
broad. 

*  7.  V.  with  membranaceous,  tranfverfe,  ftriated 
grooves,  forming  tubercles  towards  the  outer  margin  ; 
margin  crenulated  ;  2  inches  long,  2  broad.  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Antilles  i (lands,  Cornwall. 

8.  V.  longitudinally  ftriated  forwards,  and  tranf¬ 
verfely  backwards.  American  iflands. 

9.  V.  white,  with  fine,  crowded,  divergent  Arise. 
American  iflands. 

10.  V.  with  tranfverfe,  recurved,  acute  grooves; 
pofterior  margin  crenated,  and  grooved  behind  the 
beaks.  European  feas.  It  is  often  found  in  a  Mil 
(late. 

11.  V.  with  tranfverfe,  membranaceous,  remote 
flriae,  and  a  heart-fliaped  depreflion  behind  the  beaks; 

1  inch  long,  broad.  Indian  ocean. 

*  I2*  radiate,  with  tranfverfe,  obtufe  Arise;  hind 
tooth  of  the  hinge  minute  ;  margin  crenulated  ;  1  inch 
l°ng,  broad.  American  and  European  feas,  Corn¬ 
wall. 

13.  V.  with  tranfverfe,  acute  ftriae  ;  lips  finely  ftri¬ 
ated  and  rofy  ;  margin  very  entire.  Africa. 

14.  V.  (lightly  grooved,  margin  crenated  ;  fize  of  a 
hazel-nut.  South  of  Europe. 

.  l5-  V.  grooves  obtufe,  tranfverfe;  lips  of  the  ante¬ 
rior  margin  with  an  elevated  angle  ;  1  inch  long,  1  £ 
broad.  American  and  Indian  oceans. 

16.  V.  grooves  tranfverfe,  parallel,  obtufe;  anterior 
margm  glabrous ;  depreflion  behind  the  beaks  ovate.; 

2i  inches  long,  3  broad.  India. 

17-  V.  ftrong  and  thick,  with  flight  tranfverfe  Arise, 
and  covered  with  a  brown  cuticle  ;  within,  pale  vio¬ 
let;  margin  crenated;  3  inches  long,  and  nearly  3 
broad.  Europe,  North  America.  Shells  of  this  fpecies 
are  found  fofiil  in  the  mountains  of  Sweden.  In  North' 
America  they  are  called  c/ams,  and  the  Indians  make 
wampum  or  money  of  them. 

18.  V.  thick  and  ftrong,  with  (light  tranfverfe  ftrke, 
and  covered  w ith  a  brown  cuticle  ;  within  pure  white, 
and  fmooth  ;  margin  entire  ;  3^-  inches  long,  4  broad, 
^urope,  Africa,  Cafpian  fea,  Caermarthenfliire,  and 

ioacs  of  Scotland.  The  filh  is  employed  as  food  by 
the  Icelanders. 

19.  V.  fmooth,  with  fine  tranfverfe  wrinkles  ;  mar¬ 

gin  entire  ;  hind  tooth  of  the  hinge  lanceolate;  2 
*  Vql.  VI.  Part  II.  6  ° 
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inches  long,  3J  broad.  Afiatic  feas ;  Cornwall,  where 
the  fpecies  is  called  queen. 

r20*  V.  fmooth,  with  a  few  faint  fpots;  inch  Ion  %ymacu!ata. 
2g-  broad.  American  ocean. 

2  r.  V.  glabrous,  with  a  brown  gibbous  (lope  before,  meretrix . 
and  gaping  membranes ;  margin  entire.  Near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  Indian  ocean. 

22.  V.  fmooth,  radiated  with  white;  lips  of  the  an -leeta. 
tenor  (lope  violet ;  inch  long,  14  broad.  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Indian  feas. 

23.  V.  triangular,  rounded,  gibbous,  fmooth,  and  cajlrcrfls. 
marked  with  angular  chara&ers ;  inch  lone,  2 

broad.  Indian  ocean,  Red  fea. 

.  24-  V>  fmooth,  tranfverfely  ftriated  before  and  b z-phriine. 
hind ;  pofterior  Hope  obcordate,  with  violet  veins. 

Southern  ocean, 

2j.  V.  ovate,  compreffed,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  with  meroe. 
a  gaping  future  behind  ;  i|  inch  long,  2-t  broad.  A- 
xnerican  and  Indian  ocean. 

26.  V.  fubovate,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  fubpel-  minuta. 
lucid  ;  membranes  clofed ;  from  i  to  2  inches  broad 
I  4  long.  Iceland. 

*27.  V.  oval,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  fern ipellucid., deflorata. 
faintly  radiated  with  purple  and  white  ;  14.  inch  long, 

Ji  broad.  European  and  American  feas,  Falmouth. 

28.  V.  oval,  gibbous,  longitudinally  ftriated,  tin djimbriata. 
tranfverfely  grooved  ;  margin  crenated  ;  2  inches  lone 
3  broad.  Eaft  Indies  S’ 

29-  V.  ftriae  elevated,  decollated  ;  heart-fliaped  d z- reticulata. 
pretiion  behind;  margin  entire;  2  inches  lone,  2i 
broad.  India. 

India'  V’  ftri*  retIculated’  and  fcaly  on  the  back  part .fquamofa. 

roundilh  with  decuflated,  membranaceous ptterpera 
ftriae  ;  lips  flexuous.  India.  t 

32.  V.  triangular,  fmooth,  retufe  behind  and  be-  triple. 
fore  ;  1  inch  long,  and  rather  broader.  Mediterra- 
nean. 

33.  V.  with  arched,  membranaceous,  tranfverfe  ft  rise ;  plicata 
pofterior  Hope  reddilh,  heart-lhaped  ;  lips  oblique. 

Indian  feas*  Very  rare. 

34.  V.  gibbous,  with  tranfverfe,  membranaceous,  nugofa* 
arched  ftriae  ;  pofterior  (lope  heart-fhaped ;  margin 
crenated  ;  2  inches  long,  2  broad.  India. 

35.  V.  w  ith  tranfverfe,  acute  ftriae,  anteriorly  niem-f^ 
branaceous;  anterior  (lope  ftiort,  pofterior  indiftimft. 

Red  fea. 

36.  V.  rounded,  with  decuffated  ftriae  ;  fore-part  tmAgranulata. 
crenated  margin  violet.  American  ocean. 

37.  V.  with  perpendicular,  imbricated  ribs,  tranf-  imhricata. 
verfely  ftriated;  margin  crenated.  It  has  been  found 

in  a  foflil  ftate  in  France. 

'38.  V.  with  fine  tranfverfe  ftriae,  crofting  fome  di -divaricata. 
verging  longitudinal  ones  towards  the  margin  ;  pofte- 
rior  impreflion  ovate  ;  margin  crenated.  E.  Indies. 

39.  V.  oblong,  flattilh,  tranfverfe  ftriae  running  contraria. 
contrary  behind  ;  margin  crenated.  Guinea. 

40.  V.  oblong,  ovate,  radiated,  with  thick,  crowd- gallus. 
ed,  tranfverfe  ftriae;  anterior  (lope  broad,  ovate  ;  po¬ 
fterior  impreflion  heart-fliaped  ;  I-J-  inch  long,  2  broad. 

Malabar.  6 

41.  V.  tranfverfely  ftriated,  the  back  glabrous;  an -Jlammea. 
terior  (lope  broad,  with  brown  lines  ;  pofterior  impref- 

fions  heart-fliaped,  with  brown  lines.  Red  fea. 

3  F  42.  V. 
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42.  V.  triangular,  fmooth,  truncated  on  eacli  fide, 
with  yellow  i(h  rays  5  (lopes  heart-fhaped  5  margin  very 
entire.  Atlantic  and  American  feas,  Rare. 

*  43.  V.  thin,  convex,  fomewhat  triangular,  with  a 
deep  obtufe  finus  in  the  middle  of  the  front.  Bri- 
tain. 

44.  V.  triangular,  very  fmooth,  olive  coloured,  ob- 
fcurely  banded  :  anterior  (lope  heart-fhaped  3  pofterior 
ovate.  Rivers  of  Guinea.  Rare. 

45.  V.  green,  within  white,  with  tranfverfe,  une- 
qual,  membranaceous  ftriae  ;  margin  aeute  3  2\  inehes 
long,  3  broad.  Rivers  of  Ceylon. 

46.  V.  gibbous,  fnowy  3  anterior  part  convex 3  with¬ 
in  pale  violet  3  anterior  (lope  roundiih,  pofterior  heart- 
fhaped  3  margin  very  entire.  India. 

47.  V.  thin,  glabrous,  convex  5  white  variegated 
with  brown  •,  pofterior  (lope  elongated,  with  oblique  tu¬ 
mid  lips  3  four  teeth  in  the  hinge.  Mauritius. 

48.  V.  thick,  convex  ;  anterior  (lope  ovate,  pofterior 
heart-fhaped  3  hinge  with  three  teeth.  India. 

49.  V.  convex,  gray,  with  three  blaekifh  blue 
rays  3  pofterior  (lope  elongated  3  lips  tumid.  'Iran- 
quebar. 

50.  V.  oehraeeous,  with  cinereous  and  bluifh  fpots  3 

anterior  (lope  oval  3  pofterior  (lope  ovate,  bluifh.  Iran- 
quebar.  * 

51.  V.  thick,  triangular,  equilateral,  fmooth  3  beaks 
convergent  3  primary  tooth  of  the  hinge  erenulated  : 
minute.  Malabar. 

52.  V.  oblong,  ovate,  inequilateral  3  lid  tranfverfe  3 
Arise  crowded  at  the  ftdes  3  pofterior  (lope  oblong, 
ovate.  Japan. 

53*  "V.  ventricofe,  anteriorly  angular,  with  tranf¬ 
verfe,  thick*  fmooth  and  (lightly  arched  ftriae  :  pofte¬ 
rior  (lope  heart-fhaped.  India.  Rare. 

54.  V.  Oval,  quite  fmooth,  inequilateral  3  (lopes  ob¬ 
long  3  margin  very  entire  3  1^  inch  long,  2\  broad. 
Malabar,  Red  fea. 

55.  V.  ovate,  whitilh  3  Arise  tranfverfe,  anteriorly 
thick  and  ft  rung,  pofterior  ly  thin  and  undulating.  Me¬ 
diterranean. 

56.  V.  ovate,  whitifh  3  ftriae  deeuffated  3  hinge  with 
only  two  teeth  in  the  left  valve.  Nieobar  Blands. 

57.  V.  folid,  weighty,  inequilateral,  wrinkled  on 
both  (ides  3  margin  erenulated  3  hinge  with  two  teeth. 
Southern  oeean. 

58.  V.  greenifh,  glabrous,  thick  3  margin  entire3 
beaks  prominent. 

59.  V.  ovate  3  ftriae  perpendicular,  fcaly,  eroding  the 
tranfverfe  ones. 

60.  V.  brown,  with  fine,  perpendicular  ftriae  3  I } 
inch  long,  2 4-  broad. 

61.  V.  oblong,  with  fine  tranfverfe  ftriae  3  margin 
crenated.  Seas  round  Portugal. 

62.  V.  ovate,  wrhite,  with  bay  lines,  and  yellowilh 
dots.  Corfica. 

63.  "V.  round,  fmooth,  with  bay  and  yellowifh  rays, 
partly  blue,  and  partly  livid. 

64.  V.  oval,  inequilateral,  (lightly  wrinkled,  flefh- 
coloured,  wfith  three  rays  3  1 4-  ineh  long,  2\  broad. 

65.  V.  externally  ft  eel  blue,  w  ith  yellow  rays  3  in¬ 
ternally  violet.  Indian  oeean. 

66.  V.  oval,  obliquely  ftriated,  whitifh  3  rays  white, 
iawney,  bluifh  and  red. 
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67.  V.  ovate,  inequilateral,  finely  ftriated  and  dot -variegate. 
ted  with  blue  :  rays  brownifh  and  black. 

68.  V.  ovate,  violet  3  ftriae  perpendicular  3  1^  inch amethyjii 

long,  2^  broad.  na. 

69.  V.  pofteriorly  ovate,  tranfverfely  and  unequal-  callipyga . 
ly  ftriated,  and  marked  with  angular  lines.  Shores  of 
Liibon. 

70.  V.  ovate,  with  fine  deeuffated  ftriae  3  white  or fenegalcn- 
flefh-coloured,  varied  with  brown  3  inch  broad, 

one  ineh  long.  Senegal. 

71.  V.  triangular,  white  or  yellow,  with  about  tnqtadoa. 
40  tranfverfe  parallel  grooves  3  1-4  inch  long.  Sene¬ 
gal. 

72.  V.  heart-fhaped,  with  tranfverfe,  remote,  exca -fuccinda. 
vated  grooves  3  margin  erenulated. 

73.  V.  heart-fhaped,  much  eompreffed,  tranfverfely  comprejfa, 
grooved. 

74.  V.  heart-fhaped,  poliftied,  white,  marked  with  aujlralu, 
brownifh  characters  3  margin  entire.  Southern  ocean. 

75.  V.  ovate,  livid,  with  numerous,  interrupted, gigantca. 
bluifti  rays  5  pofterior  (lope  ovate.  Shores  of  Ceylon 

and  Florida. 

B.  Orbicular. 

*  76.  V.  lentiform,  with  erenated,  deeuffated  ftriae  3  tigerina, 
pofterior  (lope  imprelfed,  ovate.  American  and  Indian 
ocean,  (hores  of  Weymouth. 

77.  V.  orbicular,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  with  rough profirata. 
membranaeeous  lips  3  two  inehes  long,  not  fo  bread. 
Coromandel. 

78.  V.  lentiform,  with  glabrous  wrinkles,  white  with penfylva- 
a  longitudinal  groove  anteriorly  on  each  fide  5  2  inches  wetf. 
long.  Ameriea. 

79.  V.  white,  fomewhat  glabrous,  with  a  longitudi-^am. 
nal  groove  anteriorly,  and  hinge  without  lateral  teeth. 

Shores  of  Iceland  and  Ferro  iflands. 

80.  V.  lentiform,  glabrous,  fmooth,  with  exeavated  incrvfiata* 
dots.  India. 

81.  V.  lentiform,  longitudinally  grooved,  dott edpunflato. 
within  3  2  inehes  long,  2\  broad.  India,  but  rare. 

*  82.  V.  lentiform,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  pale,  with  exoleta. 
obfolete  rays  3  pofterior  (lope  heart-fhaped  :  2  inches 
long,  and  2  broad.  Norway,  and  coaft  of  Britain, 
Cornwall. 

*  83.  V.  thin,  convex,  orbicular,  whitilh,  tinged  'with  undalQ* 
yellow,  with  thin  tranfverfe  ftriae  3  margin  waved. 

Britilh  feas,  Falmouth. 

84.  V.  gibbous  with  tranfverfe,  remote,  rather  ob-  tumidula . 
folete  grooves  3  margin  entire. 

85.  V.  longitudinally  ftriated,  w  ith  tranfverfe,  white, Jinenfis. 
and  violet  arches  3  margin  interiorly  erenated.  Chinefe 
(bores. 

86.  V.  lentiform,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  with  an  ob -fnuatd* 
long  gaping  vent  on  the  anterior  (lope  3  hinge  with  4 
teeth.  Nicobar  iflands. 

*  87.  V.  lentiform,  with  remote,  tranfverfe,  membra-  lorectts. 
naceous  ftriae  3  !-§-  inch  long,  2  broad.  European  feas, 

Britain. 

88.  V.  fublentiform,  with  wrinkled  Ion g i tud in pectinate* 
grooves,  branched  near  the  anterior  margin  3  1-4  inch 

long,  2  broad.  Indian  and  American  oceans. 

89.  V.  lentiform,  compreffed,  ftriated,  angular  3  th tfcripta* 
hinder  angle  ftraight.  Indian  ocean,  and  Red  fea. 

Very  rare. 

7  90.  V. 
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po.  V.  fubglobular,  lenticular,  wrinkled,  without 
teeth  5  pofterior  dope  ovate.  American  ocean. 

pr.  V.  very  convex,  and  furrounded  with  rings  ;  in¬ 
termediate  grooves  crenated  ;  pofterior  dope  heart- 
thaped  *,  margin  crenulated.  A  minute  fhell. 

92.  V.  white,  {ub-orbicu!ar,  comprefled,  with  con¬ 
centric  ftriae  ;  margin  very  entire  ;  pofterior  ftope 
heart- fhaped.  Atlantic  and  American  Teas.  A  large 
(hell. 

93.  V.  lentiform,  with  tranfverfe,  crowded  ftriae  ; 
anteriorly  circular,  and  terminating  in  wrinkles  be¬ 
hind  j  pofterior  ftope  heart-ftiaped  ;  margin  very  entire. 
India. 

94.  V.  lentiform,  with  tranfverfe,  acute,  arched 
ftriae;  margin  entire;  pofterior  dope  heart-ftiaped.  In¬ 
dia.  Rare. 

95*  V.  globular,  with  fine  tranfverfe  ftriae  ;  margin 
very  entire;  hinge  with  two  teeth;  1  inch  long,  14 
broad.  Red  fea.  Very  rare. 

96.  V.  orbicular,  equilateral,  tranfverfely  wrinkled, 
and  variegated  with  rufous.  Japan. 

97.  V.  orbicular,  fuh-comprefted,  equilateral,  white, 
with  fine  tranfverfe  ftriae.  Jamaica. 

98.  V.  orbicular,  inequilateral,  with  crowded,  acute, 
tranfverfe  ftriae;  i4  inch  long.  B~y  of  Campea- 
chy. 

99.  V.  orbicular,  folid,  comprefTed,  with  fine  tranf¬ 
verfe  ftriae,  and  red  rays. 

100.  V.  orbicular,  with  fine  tranfverfe  ftriee,  and  pur- 
plifh  rays. 

id.  V.  orbicular,  inequilateral,  chefnut  with  dark¬ 
er  rays,  and  crowded,  thick,  tranfverfe  ftriae.  Ja¬ 
maica. 

102.  V.  with  perpendicular  fcaly  ftriae  ;  margin  den¬ 
ticulated,  violet  within. 

103.  V.  ftriae  perpendicular,  and  fcaly  towards  the 
margin;  colour  chefnut ;  2  inches  long,  2 4  broad. 

104.  V.  fub-rufous,  cancellated  ;  a  minute  fhell. 

105.  V.  orbicular,  nearly  equilateral,  with  thick, 
perpendicular  ftriae  ;  beaks  turned  back.  Bengal. 

*  106.  V.  fub-orbicular,  inequilateral,  tranfverfely  ftri- 
ated,  and  marked  with  faint  longitudinal  ftriae  :  1  inch 


long,  l-J-  broad.  Dorfetfhire. 

107.  V.  brown,  with  thin  perpendicular  ftriae  ;  i|- 
inch  long,  2~  broad. 

108.  V.  orbicular,  fub-equilateral,  perpendicularly 
wrinkled,  and  with  purple  rays  ;  1 4  inch  long,  14 
broad. 

109.  V.  lentiform,  teftaceous,  wrinkled  ;  pofterior 
ftope  heart-ftiaped.  Ionian  fhores. 

1 10.  V.  orbicular,  teftaceous,  fub-equilateral,  <with 
diftant  tranfverfe  wrinkles. 

Hi.  V.  lentiform,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  anteriorly 
truncated. 

1 1 2.  V.  orbicular,  fmooth,  golden,  with  a  white  ftar 
at  the  beak.  Liflbon. 

1 13.  V.  orbicular,  pale  yellow,  with  elevated,  tranf¬ 
verfe,  diftant  ftriae.  Mediterranean. 

1 14  V.  lentiform,  yellowifh  brown,  with  thin,  tranf¬ 
verfe,  diftant  ftriae ;  pofterior  ftope  heart-fhaped,  bluifh  ; 
anterior  ftope  broad,  bluifh.  Brazil. 

1 15*  V.  orbicular,  pellucid,  fmooth;  anterior  flope 
pale  golden,  with  chefnut  fpots ;  pofterior  ftope  heart- 
ftiaped,  with  red  and  green  veins.  Brazil. 

1 1 6.  V.  orbicular,  folid,  white,  with  undulated,  gol¬ 


den  ftriae,  and  a  broad  yellow  band  towards  the  margin, 
variegated  with  tranfverfe  brown  lines. 

1 17.  V.  orbicular,  ventricofe,  thick,  brownifh,  ra -macqffa- 
diated  with  white;  ftriae  annular.  Macaflar.  .  rica. 

1 1 8.  V.  fub-orbicular,  of  an  orange  colour ;  2  inches  aurantia. 
long,  24  broad. 

119.  V.  lentiform,  fulvous,  with  fine  circular  ftriae.  fulva. 

1 20.  V.  orbicular,  white,  with  reticulated  ftriae.  Candida. 

121.  V.  orbicular,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  whitilh,  with  albicans. 
brown  fpots,  lines,  and  angular  charafters. 

122.  V.  fub-orbicular,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  white,  undulata. 
with  reddifti  undulated  lines  and  dots. 

123.  V.  orbicular,  equilateral,  white,  with  fine  tranf-  Zinea ta. 
verfe  ftriae,  thicker  towards  the  margin. 

124.  V.  fmooth,  nearly  equilateral,  whitifh.  l<zvis. 

125.  V.  orbicular,  fmooth,  inequilateral,  livid  horn  -cornea. 
colour,  with  a  white,  tranfverfe  line. 

1  26.  V.  orbicular,  fulvid,  dotted  with  white  at  th z  guttata. 
margin. 

127.  V.  inequilateral,  reddifh,  fmooth,  with  a  few rufefeens. 
tranfverfe  lines. 

128.  V.  lentiform,  ftriae  cancellated  and  radiated  yvirens. 
margin  crenulated  ;  greenifh,  with  darker  fpots. 

129.  V.  white,  with  radiated  fpots  and  arched  ftriae ;  maculofa* 
in  the  middle  a  large  gray  fpot,  tapering  upwards. 

130.  V.  entirely  of  a  flefh  colour,  with  longitudinal cojiata. 
ribs  crofting  the  remote  tranfverfe  wrinkles  3  14  inch 

long,  1-4  broad. 

13 1 .  V.  thin,  convex,  with  fine  tranfverfe  ftriae ;  with -wauaria. 
in  fnowry,  without  marked  w'ith  the  letter  and  many 
fcattered  dots  :  beaks  inflated. 

1 3  2.  V.  tumid,  folid,  fmooth  ;  with  a  few  tranfverfe  tumens. 
wrinkles  towards  the  margin  ;  hinge  with  4  teeth  in 
each  valve^  y  inches  long,  2  broad.  Africa. 

133.  V.  thin,  orbicular,  pellucid,  fmooth,  fnowy ;  diaphana. 
hinge  with  two  teeth  in  each  valve;  14  inch  diameter. 

Weftern  fhores  of  Africa. 

134.  V.  fub-orbiculate,  comprefled,  hard,  tranfverfely  dura. 
grooved,  reddifh,  w'ith  brow-n  rays;  6  inches  broad,  44 
long. 

135.  V.  orbicular,  comprefled,  fnowy,  with  longitu-  eburnea. 
dinal  rounded  grooves,  crofled  with  tranfverfe  ftriae  ;  9 

lines  in  diameter.  Africa. 

136.  V.  tranfparent,  pale,  fulvous  w'ithin  and  without,  lucid  a. 
with  fine  longitudinal  grooves  ;  1 6  lines  long.  Africa. 

137.  V.  orbicular,  a  little  convex,  with  longitudinal difeors. 
ftriee  perpendicular  in  the  middle,  obliquely  divergent 
towards  the  outfide,  and  crofled  by  tranfverfe  ones  ; 
intermediate  grooves  and  inner  margin  crenated. 

138.  V.  orbicular,  fub-equilateral,  with  elevated, aculeata* 
acute,  tuberculated  ribs  ;  margin  denticulated,  and 
crenated. 

C.  Oval7  a  little  angular  near  the  beaks . 

*  139.  V.  ovate,  anteriorly  angular,  with  Undulated  litefStta. 
tranfverfe  ftriae  ;  2  inches  long,  24  broad.  Europe  and 
India,  coaft  of  Britain. 

140.  V.  Inequilateral,  thin,  with'  fine  decuflated geographi- 
ftriae ;  white,  reticulated  with  brown.  Mediterranean,  ca . 

141.  V.  ovate,  anteriorly  angular,  with  tranfverfe  rotundata. 
ftriae  ;  intermediate  tooth  of  the  hinge  bifid  ;  14  inch 

long,  3  broad.  Indian  ocean.  Rare. 

*  142.  V.  ovate,  with  decuflated  ftriae  anteriorly  angu -decitjjata. 
lar  ;  14  inch  long,  2  broad.  Mediterranean,  Britifh 

coafts. 
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142.  V.  fubovate,  anteriorly  fubangular?  with  un¬ 
equal,  tranfverfe  Arise  5  anterior  Hope  tumid.  Adri¬ 
atic, 

143.  V.  ovate,  tranfverfely  wrinkled  5  1  inch  long, 

1 4-  broad.  Virginia. 

*  M4-  V.  depreffed  or  rhomboid,  with  concentric 
A  rim  )  pale  brown,  variegated  5  |  inch  long,  i|  broad. 
British  coaAs. 

J45*  V.  ovate,  inequilateral,  tranfverfely  Ariated 
and  fpotted  with  red. 

146.  V.  ovate,  tranfverfely  Ariated  )  outwardly  ra¬ 
diated  and  marked  towards  the  margin  with  characters, 
lines  and  fpots  )  within  yellow ifii. 

147.  V.  oval,  fmootli,  yellowifh,  with  red  fpots  and 
dots  )  inch  long,  1^  broad.  Shores  of  Naples. 

148.  V.  oblongiih,  fmooth,  filvery,  with  black  lines 
united  into  bands.  Shores  of  Cadiz. 

149.  V.  oblongiAi,  fattened,  anteriorly  tranfverfely 
grooved  )  internal  margin  crenulated  )  Hopes  linear, 
excavated  )  1 J  inch  long,  1^  broad. 

150.  V.  grooved,  umbo  pointed  )  poAerior  Hope 
wrinkled  and  heart-Aiaped  )  grooves  fine,  about  130  ) 

1  inch  broad.  Africa. 

1 51.  V.  oblong,  thin,  flattened,  bluifii  when  the  fdh 
is  alive,  and  fnowy  when  it  is  dead)  inch  broad,  \ 
long.  Africa. 

152.  V.  ovate,  reticulated,  gaping  on  each  fide} 
hinge  with  2  teeth,  alternately  bifid.  Shores  of  Croa¬ 
tia,  among  rocks  and  Aones. 

*  Gen.  11.  Spondylus. 

Gen.  Char . — The  animal  a  tethys )  fiiell  hard,  folid,  with 
unequal  valves,  one  of  them  convex,  the  other  rather 
A  at  )  hinge  with  two  recurved  teeth,  feparated  by  a 
fmall  Hollow. 

Species. 

1.  S.  flightly  eared  and  fpinous.  Mediterranean, 
Indian,  and  other  feas.— This  fpecies  varies  greatly  in 
fize,  thicknefs,  and  colours.  Sometimes  it  is  entirely 
purple,  orange,  white  or  bloom  colour,  and  fometimes 
it  is  marked  with  various  Areaks,  fpots,  dots,  or  bands. 

2.  S.  without  ears,  and  fpinous.  In  this  fpccies  the 
fiiell  is  fub-globular,  white  within,  without  purpliAi, 
fcarlet,  flame  colour,  orange  or  white  :  fpines  generally 
two  inches  long,  fometimes  cylindrical,  with  a  crenated 
margin.  India,  Malta.  Very  rare. 

3.  S.  without  ears  or  fpines,  plaited.  India,  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  fhell  is  white, 
with  yellowifh,  reddifh,  brownifii,  or  violet  lines  and 
veins. 

4.  S.  oblong,  plaited,  fpinous.  In  this  fpecies  the 
fiiell  is  imbricated,  of  a  citron  colour,  or  red,  with 
the  inner  margin  orange.  It  is  2  inches  long,  1^ 
broad.  The  whole  fiiell  is  thin  and  nearly  tranf- 
parent. 

Gen.  12.  Chama?  or  Gaping  Cock/e. 

Gen.  Char . — The  animal  a  tethys  )  the  fiiell  bivalve, 
rather  coarfe  )  hinge  with  a  callous  gibbofity,  ob¬ 
liquely  inferted  m  an  oblique  hollow )  anterior  Hope 
clofed. 

Species . 

*  i,  C.  roandifii,  fmooth)  beaks  recurved)  anterior 
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Hoped  with  a  gaping  fent.  Adriatic  and  Cafpian  feas, 
Hebrides.  Sometimes  it  is  found  of  a  large  fize. 

2.  C.  plaited,  with  arched  feales )  pofierior  Hope  gig  os, 
gaping,  with  crenulated  margins.  Indian  ocean. — This 
fpecies  fometimes  meafufes  only  about  an  inch  in  length, 

but  fometimes  it  is  found  to  be  the  large  A  of  (hells,  and 
equal  to  53  2lh.  weight.  The  fifh  which  it  contains  is 
faid  to  furnifh  a  meal  to  120  men  )  and  its  mufcular 
Arength  is  fo  great  as  to  cut  afunder  a  cable,  or  lop  off 
the  hand  of  a  man. 

3.  C.  plaited,  muricated,  pofierior  Aope  retufe,  hipfipw, 
clofed,  toothed  )  5  inches  long,  7  broad.  Indian  0- 
cean. 

4.  C.  fomewhat  heart-Aiaped,  with  longitudinal antiquak 
grooves,  and  tranfverfe  Arise  )  ribs  from  19  to  22.  At¬ 
lantic  and  Indian  feas. 

5.  C.  trapeziform,  gibbous,  with  longitudinal,  crenu-  trapezia. 
lated  grooves  j  about  the  fize  of  a  pea.  Norway  feas, 

6.  C.  fuborbicular,  compreffed,  coarfe,  with  decuf -femiorhl 

fated  Arim.  culata. 

7.  C.  oblong  w  ith  imbricated  grooves  5  anterior canalicu* 
part  retufe  )  4  inch  long,  i-J  broad.  American  and  In-  lata. 
dian  feas. 

8.  C.  heart-fhaped,  tranfverfely  Ariated  5  one  fid ecordata, 
elongated,  compreffed.  Indian  and  Red  feas. 

9.  C.  roundifii,  with  toothed  grooves,  mixed  with fatiata, 
dots  5  pofierior  Aope  retufe  )  heart-Aiaped. 

10.  C.  oblong,  fore-part  angular,  with  anterior  acute  oblenga, 
teeth.  Shores  of  Guinea. 

11.  C.  imbricated,  wfith  jaggod  lamellae  )  beak  a  lit- /tf ssflw. 
tie  fpiral  obliquely.  India. 

12.  C.  orbicular,  muricated)  one  valve  flatter,  the  gryphi- 
other  with  a  fub-fpiral,  produced  beak.  Mediterra-  des. 
nean,  American,  and  Indian  feas. 

13.  C.  with  conic  valves,  and  horn-fhaped,  oblique,  bicornis, 
tubular  beaks,  longer  than  the  valve.  Indian  and  A- 
merican  feas. 

14.  C.  grooved,  muricated,  with  excavated  dots :  arcnelld* 
hinge  with  a  fefiile  callus  5  2  inches  broad  and  2  long. 
American  ocean. 

15.  C.  obtufely  triangular,  equilateral,  plaited  5  an -moltYm 
terior  Hope  elevated,  with  oblique  plates  and  Arise  :  fize 

of  a  hazel  nut. 

16.  C.  tranfverfely  w'rinkled,  and  longitudinally  concmt 
Ariated.  In  the  middle  of  each  valve  within  is  an  ad-rtfM. 
ditional  chamber.  American  ocean.  Small,  whitifh. 

Very  rare. 

17.  C.  rounded,  with  lamellae  difpofed  in  rows  )  in-  macro- 

ternal  margin  crenulated.  American  ocean.  phyllo. 

18.  C.  white,  with  foliaceous,  ferrated,  tranfverf efo/iacea* 
Arise,  the  interfiles  crenated,  beaks  recurved.  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  American  feas. — This  fpecies  is  found 
fofiil  in  Campania  :  it  is  fometimes  round,  and  fome¬ 
times  oblong. 

19.  C.  rounded,  white,  and  undulated  with  brown, arattt* 
with  triangular,  wrinkled,  perpendicular  ribs  :  margin 
unequal.  Shores  of  Syracufe. 

20.  C.  wrinkled,  oblong,  narrow,  brown  )  lower fufctE 
valves  with  a  projecting,  rounded,  fubincurvated  beak. 

21.  C.  roundifii,  ventricofe,  inequivalve,  muricated,  citrea> 
with  fcattered,  unequal,  fcaly  fpines.  America. — This 
fiiell  is  of  a  citron  colour. 

*  22.  C.  roundifii,  longitudinally  Ariated  )  poAerior  th(lC6> 
Aope  retufe.  Shores  of  Chili,  where  it  buries  itfelf  in 
the  fands,  The  fhell  is  white,  violet,  and  yellow, 

and 
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It  is  about  4  inches 


agreeable 
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and  within  an  elegant  purple, 
in  diameter.  The  fifh  affords  a  rich  and 
food. 

mfa,  23 •  C.  fuborbicular,  with  very  deep  grooves  3  wrin¬ 
kles  flightly  imbricated  3  margin  doubly  folded.  The 
grooves  are  about  30  in  number. 

•ybhica.  24.  C.  oblique,  with  a  lateral  oblique  pit,  wrinkled  3 
callus  of  the  hinge  toothed.  Barbary. 

25.  C.  cylindrical,  white,  diaphanous,  with  decuf¬ 
fated  ftri<u  ;  the  tranfverfe  ftrise  arched  and  imbri¬ 
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Gen.  13.  Arc  a,  or  Ark-Jhell. 

Gen .  — The  animal  a  tethys :  The  (hell  bivalve, 

equivalve  5  the  hinge  with  a  number  of  teeth,  fharp, 
alternate,  and  inferted  all  along  the  rim. 

Species. 

A.  Margin  very  entire  ;  beaks  rec'urved. 

I.  A.  parallelepiped,  deeply  flriated  longitudinally  3 
lefler  valve  obliquely  carinated.  Indian  ocean.  Very 
rare. 

B.  Margin  entire  ;  beak  injle&ed. 

*  2.  A.  Noah's  ark  ;  oblong,  flriated,  and  emarglnated 
at  the  tip  •,  beaks  very  remote,  bent  in  3  margin  gaping. 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Teas,  Cornwall. 

3.  A.  oblong,  flriated,  bearded  with  byffus  3  beaks 
approximate  3  margin  clofed.  Europe  and  Indian  feas. 

4.  A.  oblong,  flriated,  anteriorly  angular.  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

5.  A.  ovate,  pellucid,  fubflriated;  anterior  flope  di- 
ftindl,  prominent  3  hinge  ciliar.  Mediterranean. 

6.  A.  ovate,  with  decuffated  flrise,  fnowy,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  ruffet  brown  epidermis  3  margin  gaping. 
Red  fea. 

7«  A.  pellucid,  brittle,  round  at  each  end,  obfo- 
letely  flriated  3  teeth  of  the  hinge  very  fharp.  Nicobar 
iflands. 

8.  A.  convex,  with  tranfverfe  flrise  5  hind-part  round¬ 
ed,  fore-part  extended  into  an  acute  beak  3  1  \  inch  long, 
1 broad.  Baltic  and  Norway  feas. 

9.  A.  lentiform,  with  numerous  decuffated  flrise  3  la- 
teritious  and  reddifh  within  3  poflerior  excavation  trian¬ 
gular  3  hinge  arched  3  an  inch  broad,  and  fomething 
longer.  Red  fea. 

10.  A.  roundifh,  biradiated,  with  tranfverfe  flrise. 

II.  A.  whitifh,  covered  with  a  whiter  fkin,  with  de- 
cuflated  flrise  3  grooved,  and  obliquely  truncated  3  from 
4  to  5  lines  long,  and  3  broad.  Africa. 

12.  A.  thick,  roundifh,  longitudinally  flriated,  and 
tranfverfely  ribbed  3  ribs  with  undulated  flrise  3  3  inches 
long,  3i  broad.  Found  in  a  foffil  Rate  in  the  duchy 
of  Limbourg. 

13.  A.  with  cancellated  flrise,  and  bearded  3  mar¬ 
gin  gaping  in  the  middle.  American  ocean. 

*  14.  A.  a  little  compreffed,  tranfverfely  flriated,  ta¬ 
pering  at  the  remoter  end,  and  rounded  at  the  oppofite 
ones  5  z\  lines  long,  and  4  broad.  Greenland  feas, 
Sandwich. 

C.  Alar  gin  crenated ;  beaks  recurved. 

*  15.  A.  with  a  rhomboidal,  yellowifh  white  fhell, 
and  obfolete  decuffated  flrise  3  fi’ze  of  a  horfe  bean. 
European  feas,  Dcvonfhire. 
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36.  A.  oblong,  with  flriated  tubercles.  3.  beaks  in-  nodulofa. 
curved,  remote  3  margin  entire,  clofed.  Denmark. 

37.  A.  obliquely  heart-fhaped,  with  numerous  un-  antiquata. 
aimed  grooves.  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas. 

18.  A.  obliquely  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  with  grooves  ^fenilis. 
margin  plaited  5  3  inches  long,  4  broad.  America, 

Africa. 

19.  A.  flightly  heart-fhaped,  with  muricated^WM/^. 
grooves  3  i\  inch  long,  i^-  broad.  American  and  In¬ 
dian  oceans. 

20.  A.  ovate  compreffed  3  with  perpendicular  knotty  corbicula. 
flrise  3  beaks  obtufe,  approximate.  Nicobar  iflands. 

21.  A.  lenticular,  with  longitudinal  flrise,  crolfed  by  decujfata . 
faint,  tranfverfe,  ones  3  anterior  flope  clofed.  American 

ocean. 

22.  A.  lenticular,  nearly  equilateral,  perpendicularly  cequilate~ 
flriated  w  ithout  and  w  ithin  3  w'hite,  with  ehefuut  fpots.  ra. 
American  ocean. 

23.  A.  lenticular,  a  little  oblique,  writh  decuflated/^//*?#  J1. 
flrise  3  anterior  flope,  with  a  very  narrow  vent.  Indian 

and  American  oceans. 

24.  A.  ventricofe3  flrise  decuffated  3  anterior  flope  cucullus. 
heart-fhaped 3  2  inches  long,  and  3  broad.  Nicobar 
Hands. 

25.  A.  rounded  on  each  fide  3  chefnut,  and  marked  magellanu 
with  decuffated  flrise  3  external  margin  infledled,  and  ca. 
repand  in  the  middle  3  beaks  approximate.  Straits  of 
Magellan. 

26.  A.  rhomboidal,  white,  with  decuffated  flrise  3  reticulata . 
beaks  approximate  3  anterior  Hope  heart-fhaped. 

27.  A.  pellucid,  rhomboid,  with  decuffated  flrise  5  Candida. 
fore-part  produced  3  hind-part  truncated.  American 
ocean  and  African  fhores. 

28.  A.  inequivalve,  ovate,  with  Hat,  longitudinal  indica. 
flrise  and  deep  grooves  :  anterior  Hope  heart-fhaped  3  | 

inch  long,  T-J-  broad.  Indian  ocean. 

29.  A.  rounded  before  and  truncated  behind,  with jamaicenfit 
crenated  or  nodulous  perpendicular  ribs.  Jamai¬ 
ca. 

30.  A.  ovate,  with  broad,  crenated,  or  fcaly,  per-  campeacJn- 
pendicular  flrise  3  hinge  arched.  Campeachy  bay  and  enjis. 
Barbadoes. 

31.  A.  broad,  cancellated,  truncated  before 5  Hatten -lata. 
ed  fide  heart-fhaped. 

32.  A.  ovate,  longitudinally  grooved,  with  flight fenegalen- 
tranfverfe  wrinkles  3  white  3  8  lines  long,  10  broad.yfr. 

Africa. 

D.  Margin  crenated ;  beak  irifle&ed 

33.  A.  lenticular,  without  ears,  fmooth,  with  a  undata. 
plaited  margin  3  2  inches  long,  2  broad.  American 
ocean. 

34*  A.  lenticular,  Rightly  eared,  with  flightly  un- pe&uncu- 
bricated  grooves  3  margin  plaited  3  1 4  inch  long,  Aw. 

and  fomething  broader.  American  ocean  and  Red 
fea. 

.  35*  A*  lenticular,  without  ears,  with  fmooth,  longi -pettinata: 
tudinal  flrise.  American  ocean. 

*  36.  A.  iuborbicular,  gibbous,  and  faintly  flriated  glycymeris 
tranfverfely.  European  and  Indian  feas,  Cornwall. 

Area  Pifo/a ,  Alontagu. 

37.  A.  fuborbicular, .  equilateral,  hairy ;  l|  inches pilofa. 
long,  24  broad.  Afiatic  and  American  feas. 

38*  A.  round i Hi,  fmooth,  flightly  eared,  and  tranf-  nummarm 
verfely  flriated.  Mediterranean. 

*  39-  A. 
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39-  A.  obliquely  ovate,  fmobthifii,  with  a  triangular 
hinge  3  fize  of  a  hazel  nut.  European  Teas.  It  is 
fometimes  found  fulfil.  Shores  of  Britain. 

#  40.  A.  entirely  white,  rhomboid,  heart-fhaped,  and 
ribbed  3  anterior  and  dorfal  ribs  knotty  ;  beaks  remote. 
Indian  and  American  oceans. 

41.  A.  equilateral,  thin,  flattifh,  with  hue  decufla- 
ted  ftriae  3  beaks  approximate  3  hinge  arched.  Ameri¬ 
can  ocean. 

42.  A.  ventrieofe,  with  longitudinal  ftriae  and  lines  3 
and  angular  on  one  fide  3  beaks  approximate  :  hinge 
arehed  3  brown  with  a  few  fpots.  Shores  of  Africa  and 
American  ocean. 

43.  A.  oblong,  much  depreffed,  ftriated  3  beak 
Ilightly  prominent.  Ceylon. 

Gen.  14.  Ostrea,  Oyjler . 

<Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  tethys  3  the  (hell  bi¬ 
valve,  generally  with  unequal  valves,  and  flightly 

eared  ;  hinge  without  teeth,  but  furnifhed  with  an 

ovate  hollow,  and  mollly  lateral,  tranfverfe  grooves. 

Species. 

A.  Valves  furnifhed  wit  hears,  and  radiated.  The  Scallop. 
a.  Equilateral ;  ears  of  the  valves  equal. 

*  I.  O.  with  14  or  15  rounded  ribs,  longitudinally 
grooved,  with  fine  tranfverfe  ftrise  5  5  inches  long,  5-y 
broad  :  ears  large,  with  deculfated  ftrise  3  lower  valve 
convex,  white,  often  varied  with  red  bands  or  fpots; 
upper  valve  flat,  reddifh.  Found  in  large  beds  in  mod 
European  feas,  where  they  are  dredged  up,  piekled, 
and  barrelled  for  fale.  It  is  faid,  that  the  greatefl  quan¬ 
tity  is  taken  after  a  fall  of  fnow.  This  is  the  lhell 
worn  formerly  by  pilgrims  on  the  hat  or  coat,  as  a  mark 
that  they  had  eroded  the  fea  for  the  purpofe  of  pay¬ 
ing  their  devotions  to  the  Holy  Land ;  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  this  it  is  flill  preferved  in  the  arms  of  many 
families. 

*  2.  O.  with  about  14  angular  and  longitudinally  ftri- 
ated  rays;  upper  valves  flat,  with  rounded  rays,  which 
are  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  3  lower  valve  with  angu¬ 
lar  rays,  which  are  ftriated  longitudinally.  Ears  eon- 
cave  and  fmooth  on  the  upper  fide.  European  feas. 
Dorfetfhire,  but  rare. 

3.  O.  with  18  flattened  rays  3  ears  finely  wrinkled  ; 
lower  valve  convex  3  rays  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  3 
upper  valve  flat,  with  about  twice  as  many  angular 
lines  as  there  are  rays.  American  ocean. 

4.  O.  with  1 6  faint  rays  with  tranfverfe  membrana¬ 
ceous  ftrise  :  margin  very  entire  3  valves  nearly  equal¬ 
ly  flat.  Indian  oeean. 

5.  G.  with  20  eonvex  rays  3  lower  valve  white 
and  very  convex  3  upper  valve  white,  clouded  with 
brown,  flatter  and  plaited.  Indian  oeean. 

6.  O.  equivalve,  with  12  doubled  rays,  and  fmooth 
on  the  outfide  3  4-  inches  long,  gaping  at  each  end. 
Indian  ocean. 

7.  O  upper  valve  fub-convex,  with  very  fine  per¬ 
pendicular  lines,  crofting  very  fine,  concentric,  tranf¬ 
verfe  ftrise  3  lower  valve  with  48  rays,  and  48  ftrise 
within  3  2 4-  inches  long,  about  the  fame  breadth.  S. 
Ameriea.  Rare. 

8.  O.  equivalve,  a  little  convex,  margined  with  yel¬ 
low  3  upper  valve  with  faint  lines  crofting  tranfverfe  con- 
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eentric  bands,  and  48  elevated  ftrise  within  5-J  inches 
long,  about^the  fame  breadth.  Guinea  and  Japan. 

9.  O.  equivalve,  glabrous,  with  oblong  crowded  ftrise  3  magellani 
upper  valve  more  convex,  lower  flatter  than  in  moft  ca. 
others.  Straits  of  Magellan. 

10.  O.  with  9  or  10  rays;  the  interftiees  longitu-  hybrida. 
dinally  ftriated  :  margin  repand  within.  Norway  feas.v 

11.  O.  nearly  equivalve  3  with  12  convex  rays  radula. 
crofted  by  crenated  ftrise  3  3^  inches  long,  broad. 

Indian  oeean. 

1  2.  Q.  equivalve,  flattifh,  with  9  unequal  rays,  im-  imbricata. 
bricated  with  feales.  Red  fea. 

13.  O.  roundifh  with  9  eonvex  ehefnut  rays  3  ears fubrotunda 
roundifh,  white  with  a  yellowifti  border  3  1  \  inches 

long,  2  broad. 

14.  Q.  nearly  equivalve,  with  16  convex  fmoothifh plica 
rays,  and  ftriated  aerofs  3  ij  inch  long,  1  inch  broad. 

India. 

15.  O.  roundifh  with  convex  rays,  outer  ones  finely  crenala. 
ftriated  longitudinally  3  margin  deeply  erenated  3  ears 
tranfverfely  ftriated. 

16.  O.  ovate  with  numerous  fine  ftrise  3  margin  cr e-fnoufa. 
nated  within. 

17.  O.  oblong  with  fealy  rays  3  the  interftiees  broad- fquamofo. 
er,  and  marked  with  perpendicular  ftrise  3  ears  wrink¬ 
led  perpendicularly. 

18.  O.  roundifh,  with  1 8  rays  imbricated  with  feales  3  dulia . 
ears  ftriated  tranfverfely  3  4  inch  long. 

*  19.O.  with  20  fmooth  rays,  the  interftiees  tr an {-fubrufa. 
verfely  ftriated  3  margin  crenated  3  2  inches  long,  and 
the  fame  breadth.  Shores  of  Britain. 

20.  O.  flattened,  with  18  fmooth  rays,  the  interftiees  verf  color, 
cancellated. 

2  1.  O.  rounded  with  5  rays  3  middle-fized.  rofea. 

22.  O.  brown  with  fiat  rays  which  difappear  to -fufea. 
wards  the  hinge  3  lower  valve  convex,  upper  fiat.  In¬ 
dian  oeean. 

23.  O.  thin,  flat,  purple,  with  very  minute  perpen-  tenuis. 
dicular  ftrise  crofting  circular  tranfverfe  ones  3  the  ftrise 

are  elevated  within. 

24.  O.  thin,  pale  yellow,  with  thick  rays.  lutea. 

25.  O.  roundifh,  white,  with  a  mixture  of  faffron  3  mu  rice  ta, 
the  rays  eonvex,  and  finely  and  fharply  murieated  3  2 £ 
inehes  long. 

26.  O.  roundifh,  tawney,  dotted  with  white  and  black  3  confperfa. 
the  rays  thiek. 

27.  O.  roundifh,  brown,  with  black  tranfverfe  lines  nodulofa. 
and  dots  3  rays  convex  and  knotty. 

28.  O.  thin,  whitifh,  rofy,  with  white  ftripes  3  rays  radiata. 
eonvex. 

29.  O.  oblong,  pale  yellow,  fpotted  with  white  3 punBata. 
beaks  varied  with  white  and  brown  3  rays  crenated  3 

2  inches  long. 

30  O.  roundifh,  thin,  varied  with  rofy  and  whitifh  3  aculeata. 
rays  thiek  with  aculeate  feales. 

31.  O.  thin,  flat,  white,  with  a  faffron  edge  3  ra ysp/ana. 
round  and  broad. 

32.  O.  oblong,  red,  minutely  ftriated.  puflla. 

33.  O,  convex  on  eaeh  fide,  yellowifh  within  3  rays favefeens. 
eonvex. 

34.  O.  roundifh,  deep  red,  with  a  white  hinge  and flabellum* 
few  fpots  3  rays  fmooth. 

35.  O.  glabrous,  refembling  a  fpondylus  3  kvLlthefpondyhi- 

ears  are  equal,  des. 

36.  o. 
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3 6.  0.  flattifh  on  each  fide 3  outfide  brown,  infide 
violet.  Mediterranean. 

37.  O.  roundifh,  plaited,  and  finely  flriated  longi¬ 
tudinally  3  a  white  femicircular  band  towards  the 
hinge. 

38.  O.  within  purple,  without  alternate  brown  and 
red  bands ;  rays  convex. 

39.  O.  white  with  confluent  red  fpots  3  rays  rough  3 
convex  valve,  with  tranfverfe,  crifp  lamellae  3  14  inch 
long,  i-J  broad. 

40.  O.  convex  on  each  fide  3  clofed,  oblong,  pellucid  3 
32  rays  3  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad.  A  rare  fhell. 

b.  Ears  unequal ;  one  of  them  gcneralhj  ciliated \  with 
/pines  within . 
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41.  O.  Ducal  mantle.  Equivalve,  with  12  convex 
rays,  flriated,  rough,  and  imbricated  with  fcales  3  red, 
varied  with  brown  and  white  3  ears  flriated,  crenated 
or  fcaly.  India. 

42.  O.  equivalve,  with  9  thick  obtufe  rays  3  inter- 
flices  longitudinally  flriated,  tuherculated  and  prickly. 
Red  fea. 

43.  O.  equivalve,  pale  yellow,  with  tawney  fpots  3 
rays  12,  thick  and  flattifh  3  ears  white,  with  tranfverfe 
fcaly  ribs. 

44.  O.  with  9  rays,  covered  with  apparently  veficular 
tubercles.  American  and  African  oceans. 

45.  O.  with  9  flriated  rough  rays  3  one  of  the  ears 
very  fmall. 

46.  O.  nearly  equivalve,  wdth  9  rays  3  fmooth,  with 
fpoon-like  hemifpherical  fcales  on  the  lower  valve  3  mi¬ 
nute,  pellucid  3  upper  valve  fpotted  with  red.  African 
feas. 

47.  O.  fmooth  on  the  outfide,  wflth  24  double  rays. 
Indian  ocean. 

48.  O.  equivalve,  with  22  rays  3  ears  fin  all  3  2 
inches  long,  i\  broad.  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
feas. 

*  49.  O.  equivalve  3  rays  about  30  3  comprefied,  and 
be  let  with  tranfverfe,  prickly  fcales  3  one  ear  very 
fmall ;  2^  inches  long,  2  broad.  European  feas,  coaft 
of  Britain. 

*  O.  equivalve,  rays  about  40,  filiform  3  furface 
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often  irregular  or  diflorted  3  2  inches  long,  I 
European  and  American  feas,  Cornwall. 

*  51.  O.  equivalve,  femi-tranfparent,  fmooth  3  daik 
purple  3  with  8  nearly  obfolete  rays  5  inch  long. 
Britifli  coafls. 

52.  O.  fmooth  5  ears  red  3  'mc h  long.  Anglcfea, 
Falmouth. 

53.  O.  ears  nearly  equal,  equivalve,  fmooth,  with 
from  10  to  15  fmooth  flattifli  rays  3  infide  with  eleva¬ 
ted  double  Arise  3  2  inches  long,  2  broad.  European 
and  American  feas. 

ercularis  *  54.  O.  rays  20  3  roundifh  and  rough,  with  decuffa- 
ted  Arise  3  upper  valve  a  little  more  convex  3  2 ^  inches 
diameter.  North  feas,  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall, 
where  it  is  called  frill  or  queen . 

55.  O.  equivalve,  gibbous,  with  20  glabrous  rays. 
American  feas. 

56.  O.  white,  with  fie  fir -coloured  fpots  3  rays  gla¬ 
brous,  32  on  the  lower  valve,  35  on  the  upper  3  i-J 
inch  long.  Malabar. 

57.  O.  thin,  flattened,  pellucid,  with  fine  tranfverfe 
wrinkles,  and  11  rays  which  are  waved. 
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58.  O.  orbicular,  with  purple  circles,  and  about  ICO  icelandica* 
rays  3  3^  inches  long,  3^  broad.  Mediterranean.  The 

fifh  of  this  fpecies  is  employed  as  food. 

59.  O.  equivalve,  glabrous,  immaculate,  with  minute  triradiata. 
Arise  3  upper  valve  with  3  rays.  Norway  feas. 

60.  O.  nearly  equivalve,  flriated,  fpotted,  rough  to -fucu 
w'ards  the  margin.  Found  on  the  fucus  faccharinus  in 

the  North  feas. 

6 1.  O.  nearly  equivalve,  flriated,  glabrous,  red,  with  tigerina* 
whitifh  fpots.  On  fuci  in  the  North  feas. 

62.  O.  nearly  equivalve  3  flriated,  glabrous,  rays  7 ,feptemra~ 

convex.  North  feas.  *  diata . 

63.  O.  nearly  equivalve  3  within  and  without  grooved  arata * 
and  red  3  one  part  rough,  the  other  glabrous.  North 


feas. 

64.  O.  convex  on  each  fide,  with  22  rounded  tranf- fenatoria* 
verfe,  wrinkled  rays  3  interfaces  with  longitudinal, 
granulated  flrice  3  2-J-  inches  long.  Indian  ocean. 

65.  O.  orange,  with  2  2  rounded  rays,  and  plaited  citrinci* 
margin  3  lower  valve  flatter.  India. 

66.  O  equally  convex,  both  Tides  with  20  glabrous  turgida, 
rays  3  interflices  with  tranfverfe,  crowded  wrinkles  3 
margin  with  plaited  teeth.  Indian  and  American  feas. 

67.  O.  flattened,  thin,  pellucid,  flriated  with  nu -fulpKurec* 
merous  imbricated  rays  3  margin  with  crenated  plates  , 

2  inches  long.  Red  fea. 

68.  O.  convex,  purple,  within,  white  or  red,  with  porphyria* 
25  thick,  rounded  fcaly  rays  3  2^  inches  long.  Red 

fea. 

69.  O.  hyaline,  with  an  acute  margin,  very  flender  vitrea. 
rays,  and  concentric  fcaly  curves.  North  feas. 

70.  O.  with  20  rounded  rays  \  interflices  finely  wrin-  lranqueba~ 
kled  ;  margin  repand  3  upper  valve  more  convex,  ria. 
Tranquebar. 

71.  O.  white,  with  purple  fpots,  and  numerous  un -fauciata, 
equal  rays  3  margin  crenated.  Red  fea. 

72.  O.  oblong,  with  undulated  rays  and  Arias  3  an &crenulata* 
tranfverfe,  interrupted  bands  3  a  fmall  fhell  3  margin 
crenulated. 

73.  O.  roundifli,  fpotted  3  with  deep  grooves  finely  innomina- 
Ariated  tranfverfely  :  margin  crenulated.  Small.  la. 

74.  O.  round iAi,  pale,  rufous,  with  24  rays  3  ears  rufefeens. 
with  decuflated  Arise  3  middle-fized. 

75.  O.  roundifh  3  rays  thick,  with  diAant  paraUelfquamata* 
fcales,  and  prickly  at  the  fidcs. 

76.  O.  rather  oblong,  with  narrow  fcaly  rays  3  in -anonyma* 
terAices  broader,  and  flriated  perpendicularly  :  ears 
perpendicularly  wrinkled. 

77.  O.  Aattened,  with  10  fmooth,  flat,  unequal  rays 7decemra~ 

ears  tranfverfely  Ariated.  diata . 

78.  O.  thin,  with  depreffed,  fcaly  rays 3  ears  fliort .  tenuis 9 
India,  and  North  feas. 

79.  O.  with  20  rays,  and  tranfverfe,  femilunar  bands,  valentii * 
India. 

80.  O.  oblong,  with  crowded  rays,  middle-fized,  media. 
reddifh. 

81.  O.  fafFron- coloured,  with  muricated  fcaly  rayscrav#,  . 
alternately  lefs;  fmall. 

82.  O.  roundifh,  white,  with  rofy  fpots,  radiated  \fiorida. 
fmall. 

83.  O.  oblong,  ochraceous,  with  rays  fmooth  on  on eochro/etica 
part,  and  granulated  011  the  other  3  minute. 

84.  O.  pale,  tawney,  with  yellow  fpots  and  bands,  ?nujlclina. 
and  fmooth  rays  3  ears  tranfverfely  Ariated  3  2  J  inches 

long. 
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incarnata , 
guttata . 
deprejfa . 


regia, 
pa  l Hat  a. 


feminuda , 
modefla . 


principalis, 

verficolor. 


85.  O.  faffron- coloured,  oblong,  with  fine  perpendi¬ 
cular  ftriae  ;  very  minute. 

86.  O.  oblong,  flefli-colourcd,  with  interrupted  red 
bands,  and  flattened  rays. 

87.  O.  yellowilh,  rounded,  dotted  with  red  ;  rays 
unequally  converging  at  the  hinge. 

88.  O.  ochraceous,  with  flat  bifid  rays  ;  1  inch 

iong. 

89.  O.  roundifli,  deep-red,  with  rounded  rays. 

90.  O.  equivalve,  with  numerous  fmooth  rays  :  is 
lefs  round,  and  has  fewer  rays,  than  ojlrea  pallium . 

91.  O.  orange,  oblong,  muricated,  w  ith  feales  as  far 
as  the  middle  ;  rays  22  ;  1^  inch  long,  ij  broad. 

92.  O.  roundifli,  hoary,  with  brownifli,  reddifli,  and 
bluiih  fpots  ;  interfticcs  of  the  rays  broad ;  2  filiform 
bands  at  the  hinge. 

93.  O.  purple,  with  a  brown  margin*  rays fcaly  from 
the  middle,  and  fmooth  at  the  hinge. 

94.  O.  variegated,  with  pe&inated  fmooth  rays. 


c.  Valves  more  gibbous  on  one  Jlde . 


flavica/is. 
fsfeiata . 
fragilis. 
lima . 


glacialis . 
hians . 


txcavata . 


95.  O.  nearly  equivalve,  with  8  ftriated  rays  :  mar¬ 
gin  rounded  on  one  fide.  South  fea. 

96.  O.  equivalve,  with  20  rough  rays  ;  interftices 
ftriated  *,  ears  equal,  fmall.  Atlantic  feas. 

97.  O.  equivalve,  w  ith  25  rays ;  margin  very  entire  ; 
ears  acute  ;  1^  inch  long.  Nicobar  iflands. 

98.  O.  equivalve,  with  22  imbricated  fcaly  rays, 
rounded  at  one  margin  ;  ears  obliterated  ;  3  inches 
long,  2!  broad.  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas. 

99.  O.  with  50  imbricated,  interrupted  rays;  ears 
equal ;  one  of  them  unequally  plaited.  American  0- 
cean. 

100.  O.  wdiitifh,  thin,  gaping  on  each  fide,  and  ob¬ 
lique,  with  obfolete,  undulated  rays,  and  tranfverfe, 
rounded,  femilunar  ftriae ;  I-J  inch  long,  \  broad.  Nor¬ 
way. 

1  oi.  O.  dirty  white,  with  longitudinal,  undulated 
Arise,  and  a  fewr  tranfverfe  rings  *,  one  ear  obfolete  ; 
margin  entire ;  5  inches  long  3^  broad.  Norway, 


B.  Rough ,  and  generally  plaited  on  the  outjide .  OTSTERS . 


malleus . 


vulfella. 


102.  O.  equivalve,  3-lobed,  2  of  them  placed  tranf- 
verfely  like  the  head  of  a  hammer  ;  6  inches  long,  and 
4^  broad.  Deep  parts  of  the  Indian  and  Southern 
oceans.  Very  rare. 

103.  O.  fub-pellucid,  narrow*,  elongated,  lamel- 


lated  ;  one  end  rounded  ;  34-  inches  long,  1  broad. 


anatina. 


diluviana. 
folium . 


orbicula¬ 


ris . 
edulis . 


Red  fca. 

104.  O.  pellucid, lamellated,  and  laterally  incurved; 
1  inch  broad,  and  including  the  curvature,  3  inches 
long.  Nicobar  iflands. 

103.  O.  plaited  on  the  outfide  ;  margin  w  ith  ere£t, 
acute,  angular  teeth ;  fize  of  a  common  oyfter  ;  found 
in  a  foflil  ftate  in  the  calcareous  mountains  of  Sweden. 

106.  O  ovate,  obtufely  plaited  at  the  fides  ;  para- 
fitical ;  found  adhering  to  gorgonia  in  the  Indian 
ocean. 

107.  O.  orbicular,  flat,  with  an  entire  crenated  mar¬ 
gin  ;  fize  of  the  end  joint  of  the  thumb. 

108.  O.  eatable  or  common  oyfer;  orbicular  and 
rugged,  with  undulated,  imbricated  feales ;  one  valve 
fiat,  and  very  entire.  European  and  Indian  feas. — It 
is  found,  either  in  large  beds,  or  adhering  to  rocks. 
The  fliell  is  of  various  fizes,  forms,  and  colours ;  with- 
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in  white,  and  often  gloffy,  and  of  a  pearly  appearance. 

The  old  flrells  have  often  an  anomia  fixed  to  them,  and 
they  are  frequently  covered  with  the  ferpula  and  lepas, 
and  the  fertularia  and  other  zoophytes. 

The  common  oyfter  has  been  long  known  as  a  nu-  eir. 
tritious  food,  and  indeed  in  moft  countries  is  greatly  ployed  as" 
efteemed  as  a  delicate  luxury  of  the  table.  The  oy-  fcod. 
fter  is  fuppofed  by  naturalifts  to  be  a  hermaphrodite 
animal.  The  fpawn  which  they  caft  in  May,  adheres 
to  the  rocks  and  other  fubftances  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  ;  and  the  fliell,  it  is  fuppofed,  is  formed  in  the 
fpace  of  24  hours,  and  which,  according  to  fome, 
never  leaves  the  fpot  till  removed  by  violence.  But 
from  the  obfervations  of  M.  Dicquemarc,  who  has 
particularly  ftudied  the  economy  of  the  oyfter,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  poffeffes  the  power  of  moving  from  place 
to  place,  and  that  it  varies  its  habits  according  to  cir- 
cumftances.  Oyfters  which  are  recently  taken  up  from 
places  which  are  left  dry  by  the  fea  open  their  fliell, 
lofe  their  w'ater,  and  die  in  a  few  days.  But  the 
fame  oyfters  kept  in  refervoirs,  where  they  are  left  oc- 
cafionally  by  the  fea,  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
to  fevere  cold,  or  are  difturbed  in  their  beds,  acquire 
the  habit  of  keeping  the  fliell  clofe  when  they  are  un¬ 
covered  with  w’ater,  and  exift  without  injury  from  this 
treatment  for  a  long  time.  The  oyfter  ftiould  be  frefti, 
tender,  and  moift.  Thofe  which  are  moft  efteemed  are 
caught  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  in  clear  water. 

The  want  of  frefli  wrater,  it  is  faid,  renders  oyfters 
hard,  bitter,  and  unpalatable.  Mud  and  fea  weeds 
are  extremely  injurious  to  the  propagation  and  increafe 
of  the  oyfter.  Other  fliell  fifli,  and  cruftaceous  animals, 
as  muffels,  fcallop^,  ftar-fifh  and  crabs,  are  their  moft 
deftru&ive  enemies.  ^ 

Oyfters  are  of  different  colours  in  different  places :  in  of  differed 
Spain  they  are  found  of  a  red  and  ruffet  colour;  in  Illy- kinds, 
ria  brown,  with  the  fifh  black,  and  in  the  Red  fea  of  the 
colour  of  the  iris.  The  green  oyfter,  which  is  eaten  in 
Paris,  is  brought  from  Dieppe.  This  colour  is  aferibed 
to  the  verdure  which  encompaffes  the  bed  on  which  they 
are  produced.  The  oyfters  from  Britanny  in  France, 
too,  have  been  long  famous ;  but  thofe  which  are  brought 
from  Marennes  in  Saintogne,  are  in  higheft  eftimation. 

The  oyfters  which  are  edged  with  a  fmall  brown  fringe 
or  beard,  are  generally  preferred.  Thefe  are  account¬ 
ed  by  the  epicures  fecundated  oyfters .  ^ 0 

In  tropical  regions,  the  common  oyfler  is  found  at-  Adhere  to  1 
taclied  to  trees.  This  affertion  of  the  grow  th  of  oyf- trees  in 
ters  on  trees  has  been  often  ranked  among  the  exag- warra  c^’ 
gerated  or  groundlefs  ftories  of  the  marvellous  travel-  mates* 
ler  ;  but  this  cireumftance,  when  properly  explained, 
will  not  appear  different  from  the  ufual  economy  of 
this  teftaceous  animal.  In  warm  climates  w  here  vege¬ 
tation  is  fo  much  more  luxuriant  than  in  northern  lati¬ 
tudes,  a  great  variety  of  plants,  among  which  are  feen 
large  trees,  grow  on  the  fliores  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
fea  ;  and  particularly  on  thofe  places  which  are  fhel- 
tered  from  the  agitation  of  the  w  aves.  In  fuch  places, 
at  the  heads  of  bays  and  harbours,  great  abundance  of 
mangrove  trees  grow  up  from  the  bottom,  where  it  is 
fevcral  feet  deep,  covered  with  wrater.  It  is  generally 
on  the  mangrove  tree  that  the  oyfter  is  found  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  Without  the  trouble  of  picking  them 
from  the  trees,  the  branches  grow  ing  under  water-  to 
which  they  are  attached,  are  cut  off,  carried  home  in, 
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balkets,  and  in  thL>  {late  brought  to  table,  where  they 
are  either  eaten  raw,  or  roafled,  as  the  European  oyf¬ 
ter.  We  have  eaten  oyfters  which  were  produced  in 
this  way,  in  the  lagoons  at  the  head  of  Port  Morant 
harbour  in  Jamaica,  a  few  minutes  after  they  were  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  water.  They  were  of  a  fmall  fize,  but 
extremely  delicate  and  high  flavoured. 

Britain  has  been  noted  for  oyfters  from  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  who,  fatirizing  Montanus  an  epicure,  fays, 
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Lucrinnm  ad faxum ,  Rutupinove  edita  fundo , 

OJirea ,  callebat  primo  deprendere  morfu . 

He,/  whether  Circe’s  rock  his  oyfters  bore, 

Or  Lucrine  lake,  or  diftant  Richborough’s  (bore, 
Knew  at  firft  tafte. 

The  luxurious  Romans  w'ere  very  fond  of  this  fifh, 
and  had  their  layers  or  (lews  for  oyfters  as  we  have  at 
prefent.  Sergius  Orata  was  the  firft  inventor,  as  early 
}  wit's  as  the  time  of  L.  Craftus  the  orator.  He  did  not  make 
l  Zool  them  for  the  fake  of  indulging  his  appetite,  but  through 
v  iV*  avarice,  and  made  great  profits  from  them.  Orata  got 
P  2*  great  credit  for  his  Lucrine  oyfters ;  for,  fays  Pliny, 
the  Britilh  were  not  then  known. 

The  ancients  ate  them  raw,  having  them  carried  up 
unopened,  and  generally  eating  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  entertainment,  but  fometimes  roafted.  They 
alfo  ftewed  them  with  mallows  and  ducks,  or  with 
fifh. 

Britain  ftill  retains  its  fuperiority  in  oyfters  over 
other  countries.  Moft  of  our  coafts  produce  them 
naturally  *,  and  in  fuch  places  they  are  taken  by  dredg¬ 
ing,  and  are  become  an  article  of  commerce,  both  raw 
and  pickled.  The  fhells  calcined  are  employed  in  me¬ 
dicine  as  an  abforbent,  and  in  common  with  other  fhells, 
prove  an  excellent  manure. 

Stews  or  layers  of  oyfters  are  formed  in  places 
which  nature  never  allotted  as  habitations  for  them. 
Thofe  near  Colchefter  have  been  long  famous  ;  at  pre¬ 
fent  there  are  others  that  at  leaft  rival  the  former,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  oyfters,  or  their  fpats, 
are  brought  to  convenient  places,  where  they  improve 
in  tafte  and  fize.  It  is  an  error  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
fine  green  obferved  in  oyfters  taken  from  artificial  beds, 
is  owing  to  copper  *,  this  fubftance,  or  the  folution  of 
it,  is  deftru&ive  to  all  fifh.  The  following  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  whole  treatment  of  oyfters,  from  Bifhop 
Sprat’s  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  p.  307  to 
309. 

“  In  the  month  of  May  the  oyfters  caft  their  fpawn, 
(which  the  dredgers  call  their  Jpats)  :  it  is  like  to  a 
drop  of  candle,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  a  half¬ 
penny.  The  fpat  cleaves  to  ftones,  old  oyfter-fhells, 
pieces  of  wood,  and  fuch  like,  things,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  which  they  call  cu/tch .  It  is  probably 
conje&ured,  that  the  fpat.  in  24  hours  begins,  to  have 
a  fhell.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  dredgers  (by  the 
law  of  the  admiralty  court)  have  liberty  to  catch  all 
manner  of  oyfters,  of  what  fize  foever.  When  they 
have  taken  them,  with  a  knife  they  gently  raife  the 
fmall  brood  from  the  cultch,  and  then  they  throw 
the  cultch  in  again,  to  preferve  the  ground  for  the 
future,  unlefs  they  be  fo  newly  fpat,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  fafely  fevered  from  the  cultch  5  in  that  cafe 
they  are  permitted  to  take  the  Hone  or  fhell,  &c.  that 
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the  fpat  is  upon,  one  (hell  having  many  times  25 
fpats.  After  the  month  of  May,  it  is  felony  to  carry 
away  the  cultch,  and  puniihable  to  take  any  other 
oyfters,  unlefs  it  be  thofe  of  fize,  (that  is  to  fay)  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  half-crown  piece,  or  when,  the  two 
fhells  being  fhut,  a  fair  (hilling  will  rattle  between 
them. 

“  The  places  where  thefe  oyfters  are  chiefly  catch- 
ed,  are  called  the  Rent-Burnham ,  Malden ,  and  Cohie- 
waters  ;  the  latter  taking  its  name  from  the  river  of 
Colne,  which  paffeth  by  Colchefter,  gives  name  to 
that  tov’n,  and  runs  into  a  creek  of  the  fea,  at  a 
place  called  the  Hythe ,  being  the  fuburbs  of  the 
town.  This  brood  and  other  oyfters  they  carry  to 
the  creeks  of  the  fea,  at  Bricklefea,  Merfy,  Langno, 
Fingrego,  Wivenho,  Tolefhury,  and  Saltcoafe,  and 
there  throw  them  into  the  channel,  which  they  call 
their  beds  or  layers ,  where  they  grow  and  fatten  }  and 
in  two  or  three  years  the  fmalleft  brood  will  be  oyfters 
of  the  fize  aforefaid.  Thofe  oyfters  which  they  would 
have  green,  they  put  into  pits  about  three  feet  deep 
in  the  fait  marfhes,  which  are  overflowed  only  at 
fpring-tides,  to  which  they  have  fluices,  and  let  out 
the  fait  water  until  it  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep. 
Thefe  pits  from  fome  quality  in  the  foil  co-operating 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  will  become  green,  and 
communicate  their  colour  to  the  oyfters  that  are  put 
into  them  in  four  cr  five  days,  though  they  commonly 
let  them  continue  there  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  in 
which  time  they  will  be  of  a  dark  green.  To  prove 
that  the  fun  operates  in  the  greening,  Tolefbury  pits 
will  green  only  in  fummer  ;  but  that  the  earth  hath 
the  greater  power,  Bricklefea  pits  green  both  winter 
and  fummer  :  and  for  a  further  proof,  a  pit  within 
a  foot,  of  a  greening  pit  will  not  green  5  and  thofe 
that  did  green  very  well,  will  in  time  lofe  their  qua¬ 
lity.  The  oyfters,  when  the  tide  comes  in,  lie  with 
their  hollow  fhell  downwards  \  and  when  it  goes  out, 
they  turn  on  the  other  fide  \  they  remove  not  far  from 
their  place,  unlefs  in  cold  weather,  to  cover  themfelves 
in  the  oofe.  The  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  oyfters, 
and  confequcntly  of  their  dearnefs,  is,  becaufe  they 
are  of  late  years  bought  up  by  the  Ducth. 

a  There  are  great  penalties  by  the  admiralty  court 
laid  upon  thofe  that  fifh  out  of  thofe  grounds  which 
the  court  appoints,  or  that  deftroy  the  cultch,  or  that 
take  any  oyfters  that  are  not  of  fize,  or  that  do  not 
tread  under  their  feet,  or  throw  upon  the  fhore,  a  fifh 
which  they  call  a  five-finger  y  refembling  a  fpur-rowl, 
becaufe  that  fifh  gets  into  the  oyfters  when  they  gape, 
and  fucks  them  out. 

“  The  reafon  that  fuch  a  penalty  is  fet  upon  any 
that  fhall  deftroy  the  cultch,  is,  becaufe  they  find 
that  if  that  be  taken  away,  the  oofe  will  increafe 
and  the  mufcles  and  cockles  will  breed  there,  and  de¬ 
ftroy  the  oyfters,  they  having  not  whereon  to  flick 
their  fpat. 

“  The  oyfters  are  fick  after  they  have  fpat  5  but  in 
June  and  July  they  begin  to  mend,  and  in  Auguft 
they  are  perfedlly  well  ->  the  male  oyfter  is  black-fick 
having  a  black  fubftance  in  the  fin  ;  the  female  white- 
fick  (as  they  term  it),  having  a  milky  fubftance  in  the 
fin.  They  are  fait  in  the  pits,  falter  in  the  layers,  but 
falteft  at  fea.” 

The  oyfter  affords  the  curious  in  microfcopic  obfer- 
3  G  vations 
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vations  a  very  pleafing  entertainment.  In  the  clear  li¬ 
quor  many  little  round  living  animalcules  have  been 
found,  whofe  bodies  being  conjoined,  form  fphericai 
figures,  with  tails,  not  changing  their  place  otherwife 
than  by  finking  to  the  bottom,  as  being  heavier  than 
the  fluid  ;  thefe  have  been  feen  frequently  feparating, 
and  then  coming  together  again.  In  other  oyflers, 
animalcules  of  the  fame  kind  were  found,  not  conjoin¬ 
ed,  but  fwimming  by  one  another,  whence  they  feem- 
ed  in  a  more  perfect  date,  and  were  judged  by  Mr 
Leemvenhoek  to  be  the  animalcules  in  the  roe  or  femen 
of  the  oyfter. 

A  female  oyfter  being  opened,  incredible  multitudes 
of  fmall  embryo  oyfters  were  feen,  covered  with  little 
fhells,  perfe&ly  tranfparent,  and  fwimming  along  flow- 
1 y  in  the  liquor  >  and  in  another  female,  the  young 
ones  were  found  of  a  browner  colour,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  life  or  motion. 

Monfieur  Joblot  alfo  kept  the  water  running  from 
oyfters  three  days,  and  it  appeared  full  of  young  ey- 
fters  fwimming  about  nimbly  in  it  ;  thefe  increafed  in 
faze  daily  ;  but  a  mixture  of  wine,  or  the  vapour  of  vi¬ 
negar,  killed  them. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  oyfters  are  fuppofed  to 
breed,  becaufe  young  ones  are  then  found  in  them. 
Mr  Leeuwenhoek,  on  the  4th  of  Auguft,  opened  an 
oyfter,  and  took  out  of  it  a  prodigious  number  of 
minute  oyfters,  all  alive,  and  fwimming  nimbly  about  in 
the  liquor,  by  means  of  certain  exceeding  fmall  organs, 
extending  a  little  w  ay  beyond  their  fhells  ;  and  thefe  he 
calls  their  beards.  In  thefe  little  oyfters,  he  could  dif- 
cover  the  joinings  of  the  (hells  5  and  perceived  that  there 
were  fome  dead  ones,  with  their  fhells  gaping.  Thefe, 
though  fo  extremely  minute,  are  feen  to  be  as  like  the 
large  oyfters  in  form  as  one  egg  is  to  another. 

As  to  the  fize  of  them,  he  computes,  that  1 20  of 
them  in  a  row  would  extend  an  inch  •,  and  confe- 
quently,  that  a  globular  body,  whofe  diameter  is  an 
inch,  would,  if  they  were  alfo  round,  be  equal  to 
1,728,000  of  them.  He  reckons  3000  or  4000  are 
in  one  oyfter,  and  found  many  of  the  embryo  oyfters 
among  the  beards ;  fome  faftened  thereto  by  (lender 
filaments,  and  others  lying  loofe  :  he  likewife  found 
animalcules  in  the  liquor  500  times  lefs  than  the  em- 
bryo-oyfters. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  on  oyfter-fhells,  when  in 
a  dark  place,  a  fhining  matter  or  bluifh  light,  which 
fticks  to  the  fingers  when  touched,  and  continues  finn¬ 
ing  and  giving  light  for  a  confiderable  time,  though 
without  any  fenfible  heat.  This  fhining  matter  being 
examined  with  a  microfcope,  is  faid  to  confift  of  three 
forts  of  animalcules ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is 
the  phofphorefcent  light  which  fe parses  from  animal 
matters,  particularly  fiih,  in  the  incipient  ftage  of  the 
putrefa&ive  procefs. 

109.  O.  oval,  (lightly  eared,  fmooth,  with  an  ob¬ 
lique  bafe  ;  1 1-  inch  long,  ii  broad.  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

*  no.  O.  oval,  with  longitudinal,  irregular,  undula¬ 
ted  filiform  ridges;  infide  fmooth,  glofly  white,  with 
a  pearly  hue.  European  Teas,  fhores  of  Britain. 

III.  O.  rough,  oblong,  linear,  w  ith  divergent  hinges; 
internally  vaulted.  Red  fea. 

j  12.  Q.  rough,  lamellated,  unequal,  and  glabrous 


w  ithin  ;  lower  valve  large  ;  4  inches  long.  Chinefe 
fhores. 

1 13.  O.  equivalve,  pellucid,  flattened,  oval,  with/pondM 
perpendicular,  undulated  ftriae  on  the  upper  valve  :  dea . 

3  inches  long,  2\  broad.  India. 

1 14.  O.  plaited,  and  terminating  in  a  long,  incurved, forjkakli 
hollow  beak ;  middle  ribs  with  imbricated,  fpinous 
wrinkles  ;  2  inches  long,  and  1  broad.  Red  fea. 

1 1 5.  O.  w  ith  longitudinal,  wrinkled  plaits  j  lower plicatuk 
valve  fmaller  and  flatter ;  varies  much  in  fhape  and 

fize.  American  and  Mediterranean  Teas. 

11 6.  O.  oblong,  rugged;  upper  valve  lamellated, rofrctQ, 
with  a  denticulated  margin  ;  the  lower  excavated,  and 
longitudinally  grooved.  Mediterranean. 

1 1  7.  O.  nearly  equivalve,  thick,  rough,  1  amellous  ;  virigimA 
one  valve  with  a  prominent  beak  ;  9  inches  long,  and 

4  broad.  American  and  Indian  oceans. 

1 18.  O.  upper  valve  flat,  lower  one%  hollow  and  ftri -cornuccf 
ated  ;  rough  with  fcales,  wrinkles  and  plaits,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  an  elongated  beak.  Indian  and  African 
oceans. 

1 19.  O.  thin  ;  lower  valve  convex  and  thicker  *,  th eparqfitici 
other  flat.  Atlantic  and  Indian  feas. — This  fpecies, 

like  the  common  oyfter,  fixes  itfelf  to  the  roots  and 
branches  of  trees,  particularly  the  mangrove,  which 
grow  out  of  the  water.  It  varies  in  form  and  fize, 
and  is  often  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

120.  O.  thin;  upper  valve  longer  and  more  con -exalbiin 
vex.  Adriatic. — It  is  found  fixed  to  other  fhells. 

1 21.  O.  rugged,  with  imbricated  lamellae  ;  mar gmcrijlata. 
with  obtufely  plaited  teeth  ;  1  inch  long. 

122.  O.  equivalve,  roundifh,  fmooth,  flat  \  2  mohtsfenegalnW 

diameter.  Shores  of  Senegal.  Jis . 

123.  O.  thin,  depreffed,  rough,  unequal-,,  upper Jiellatad 
valve  ribbed  ;  ribs  with  a  few  fpines.  Guinea. 

124.  O.  oval,  thin,  terminating  in  a  fliort,  acute,  ovalis,  ! 
lateral  channelled  beak  ;  ftrise  perpendicular,  unequal, 
obfolete  ;  1  inch  long. 

125.  O.  roundifh,  fnowy,  thin  pellucid;  upper papyrac 
valve  terminating  in  a  fhort,  acute  beak. 

126.  O.  equivalve,  orbicular,  white,  with  concentric annulal  j 
femicircles.  North  feas. 

127.  O.  equivalve,  oblong,  white,  glabrous,  ftria -retvfa. 
ted  ;  with  an  umbo  or  knot  remote  from  the  hinge. 

North  feas. 

C.  Hinge  with  a  perpendicular  grooved  line. 

128.  O.  equivalve,  obovate,  unequal,  rounder  zlperno. 
one  end ;  2\  inches  long  ;  has  fome  refemblance  to  a 
gammon  of  bacon.  Indian  and  American  feas. 

129.  O.  equivalve,  with  a  larger  lobe,  forming  a ifogonur 
right  angle  with  the  hinge ;  from  5  to  7  inches  long, 

and  1^  broad  in  the  middle;  (hell  blackifh,  violet 
without,  pearly  within.  Indian  ocean  and  South  feas* 

Is  a  rare  (hell. 

130.  O.  equivalve,  orbicular,  com preffed,  membra-  ephipP1^ 
naceous  ;  5  inches  long,  broad.  Indian  ocean  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Very  rare. 

13 1.  O.  equivalve,  thin,  pellucid,  and  pointed  at  pitta* 
the  hinge  ;  the  other  end  dilated ;  margin  acute  \  2 
inches  long,  more  than  an  inch  broad.  Red  fea. 

132.  Q.  flat,  hoary,  thin,  pellucid,  lamellated  ;  m-IegutM'\ 
terftices  of  the  grooves  black ;  2  inches  long,  4  lines 
broad.  Nicobar  iflands. 
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/  133.  0.  flat,  brittle,  pellucid;  dilated  towards  the 

margin.  America. 

f;/-j£T  1 24.  O.  nearly  equivalve,  ovate,  ventricofe,  ftraiglit. 

*  Tir  O.  equivalve,  intorted. — This  and  the  preced- 
lorta'  ing  fpecies  are  found  foflil  in  Alface. 

futra%  1^6.  O.  equivalve,  fmooth,  wedge-fliaped  with  6 
obtufe  plates,  varied  with  purplifh  and  white,  and 
marked  with  fine  longitudinal  ltrise  ;  margin  (lightly 
fcalloped. 


Gem  15,  Anomia. 

Anemia.  Gen.  Chur.-*- The  animal  is  a  ligula  or  ftrap-fliaped 
body,  emarginated  and  ciliated  ;  the  bridles  being 
fixed  to  the  upper  valve.  There  are  two  linear 
arms,  longer  than  the  body,  open,  flretched  out,  al¬ 
ternate  on  the  valve,  ciliated  on  both  fides  ;  the  hairs 
are  fixed  to  both  valves  ;  the  (hell  is  inequivalve  ; 
one  valve  being  rather  flat,  the  other  more  gibbous 
at  the  bafe,  with  a  produced  beak,  generally  curved 
over  the  hinge  ;  one  of  the  valves  is  often  perforat¬ 
ed  at  the  bafe  ;  the  hinge  is  without  teeth.  A  fmall 
linear  fear  appears  prominent,  with  a  lateral  tooth 
placed  within  ;  but  on  the  very  margin  of  the  flat 
valve.  There  are  two  bony  rays  for  the  bafe  of 
the  animal. 


Species . 


craniolaris  1.  A.  orbicular  ;  the  gibbous  valve  conico-convex, 
flat  valve  with  three  hollows  at  the  bafe  ;  1  inch  long, 
\  broad.  Mediterranean  feas  and  Philippine  iflands. 
It  is  fome times  found  foflil. 

peBmata.  2.  A.  oblong,  with  branched  grooves  ;  the  gibbous 
valve  with  two  hollows  behind.  An  inch  long,  broad  ; 
flat  valve  perforated.  Mediterranean. 

tphlpplurru  *  3.  A.  roundith,  pellucid,  with  wrinkled  plates  ;  flat 
valve  perforated  ;  diameter  fometimes  inches,  mod 
frequently  about  2.  European  and  American  feas, 
Ihores  of  Britain. — It  is  often  found  adhering  to  the 
common  oyder.  Mr  Montagu  thus  accounts  for  the 
perforation  in  thefe  (hells.  The  tedaceous  plug,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  by  which  the  animal  fixes  itfelf  to  other  bodies, 
is  firmly  attached  by  drong  ligaments  to  thefe  bodies, 
and  fo  clofely  cemented,  that  they  become  infeparable. 
When,  therefore,  the  ilicll  is  torn  from  its  native  place, 
the  plug  is  left  behind  upon  the  done  or  other  (hell  to 
which  it  adhered. 

tapn.  *  4.  A.  obovate,  unequal,  violet  ;  upper  valve  convex  ; 

lower  perforated.  European  and  American  feas,  fhorcs 
of  Britain. 

deBrica.  5.  A.  roundifli,  yellow,  fmooth  ;  one  valve  convex 
and  gibbous  ;  very  thin.  Coads  of  Africa. 

fquamula.  *  6.  A.  fmall,  orbicular,  entire,  thin  like  the  fcale  of 
a  fi(h.  European  feas,  Britain. 

patellifir -  7.  A.  ovate,  convex,  fub diaphanous,  driated  ;  pofte- 

mis.  rior  beak  recurved  and  fmooth.  North  feas. 

fwbinata.  8.  A.  roundifli,  fmooth,  and  rough  within  ;  beak 
perforated 

torita.  9.  A.  fub -ovate,  driated,  and  (lightly  eared  ;  beak 
perforated.  Norway  feas. 

Mufa.  1  a.  A.  obovate,  driated,  retufe  with  a  longitudinal 

cavity ;  beak  perforated.  Norway  feas,  adhering  to 
zoophytes. 

gn/pius.  11.  A.  oblong,  fmooth,  with  an  obfolete  lateral 
plate  on  one  valve,  and  incurved  ]seak  ;  the  other 
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valve  (hort  and  flattifii.  Frequently  found  in  a  foflil 
date, 

1 2.  A.  femiorbicular,  deprefled,  with  numerous  driae  \peBert. 
one  valve  flat.  Found  in  a  foflil  date. 

13.  A.  roundifh,  and  a  little  dilated;  gibbous  onjlnatula* 
each  fide  ;  driated  ;  valves  equal.  Has  been  only 

found  foflil. 

14.  A.  fuborbicular,  obfoletely  driated  p  hinge  trim-  tr  uncat  a. 
cated.  European  feas. 

15.  A.  heart-diaped,  with  decollated  flriae  ;  (horter  reticularis. 
valve  more  gibbous.  Found  foflil. 

16.  A.  dilated,  lunated,  plaited  with  longitudinally plicatella. 
driated  grooves.  Found  only  in  a  foflil  date. 

1 7. ,  A.  dilated,  triangular,  plaited  with  w  rinkled crifpa. 
grooves ;  the  middle  broader.  Found  foflil  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Switzerland. 

18.  A.  roundifh,  with  numerous  grooves;  valves lacunofa. 
plaited  at  the  tip ;  one  of  them  ihorter  and  pitted. 

Found  only  in  a  foflil  date. 

19.  A.  obovate,  grooved  ;  beak  of  one  valve  promi -pubefeen*. 
nent,  the  other  gaping ;  about  the  fize  of  a  cucumber 

feed,  covered  with  fmall,  cre£I,  didant  hairs.  Nor¬ 
way  feas. 

*  20.  A.  conic,  pointed,  grooved;  one  valve  convex cufpidata. 
with  an  incurved  beak  ;  the  other  pyramidal  writh  a 

large  triangular  foramen.  Found  in  Derbyfhire  in  a 
foflil  date. 

21.  A.  roundifli  with  numerous  grooves  \  the  valves farBa. 
convex,  and  8-toothed  at  the  tip.  Found  foflil  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Weflplialia. 

22.  A.  obovate,  driated  downy;  one  valve  with  a caput-fer* 
longer  perforated  beak.  Norway  feas.  It  is  generally/tf/zf/j'. 
found  adhering  to  the  madrepora  prolifera. 

23.  A.  obovate,  fmooth,  convex;  one  valve  with terebratu* 
three  plates ;  the  other  with  two  ;  the  beak  of  one  la. 
valve  prominent  and  perforated.  Found  frequently  in 

a  foflil  flate.  / 

24.  A.  with  compreffed  plates  at  the  fides  of  the  bafe,  angulata . 
anteriorly  ;  the  middle  three-toothed.  Found  foflil. 

25.  A.  dilated,  fmooth,  convex;  driated  with  about  hyjlerita. 

3  lobes  ;  anterior  part  deprefled,  with  an  acute  margin. 

Found  foflil  in  Germany. 

26.  A.  two-lobed,  equal,  flriated.  Only  found  foflil.  biloba. 

27.  A.  orbicular,  flat,  pellucid  ;  hinge  with  two  li -placenta* 
near  callofities  growing  within  the  (hell ;  5  inches  (dia¬ 
meter.  Indian  ocean. 

28.  A.  nearly  quadrangular,  convex,  and  nearly  cella. 
clofed  ;  bronzed  ;  margin  repand  ;  7  inches  diameter. 

Indian  ocean. 

*  29.  A.  covered  with  fpines  as  long  as  the  fae\h,fptnofa. 
England,  in  a  foflil  date.  - 

30.  A.  roundifli,  prickly;  crown  fmooth  and  recur- aculeata, 
ved  behind ;  lower  valve  flat,  fmooth,  and  perforated 

at  the  crown.  Norway  feas. 

31.  A.  hyaline,  ventricofe  ;  crown  bent  towards  the  muricata . 
right ;  upper  valve  longitudinally  flriated  ;  lower  valve 

flat,  very  thin,  and  the  circumference  of  the  perfora¬ 
tion  elevated.  Guinea. 

32.  A.  oblong,  with  a  rounded  margin;  one  val vefquama. 
flat,  thin,  fmooth,  with  a  large  ovate  perforation  at  the 

tip  ;  the  other  convex,  and  longitudinally  flriated.  Seas 
of  Norway.  £ 

33.  A.  orbicular,  hyaline,  thin,  punctured  ;  flat  val vcpunclata, 
perforated  at  the  tip  ;  fmall,  brittle.  Ferro  iflands. 

3  G  2  34.  A. 
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undulata .  *34.  A.  margin  crenated 3  flat  valve  thin  and  fmooth, 
with  a  large  oval  perforation  3  convex  valve  with  tranf- 
vcrfe  arched  Arise,  crofting  undulated  longitudinal  ones, 
Mediterranean,  North  Teas,  Devonfhire. 
capenfls ,  35.  A.  longitudinally  ftriated,  a  little  truncated  3 

with  a  rounded  notched  margin.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 
detruncata  36.  A.  truncated,  orbicular,  longitudinally  llriated  3 
flat  valve  with  three  ribs  within  3  other  valve  longi¬ 
tudinally  ftriated  within,  and  divided  by  a  partition  in 
the  middle,  Mediterranean. 

fanguino -  37.  A.  horny,  fmooth,  and  convex  on  each  fide  3 

ienta.  upper  valve  emarginated,  and  radiated  at  the  Tides, 

with  an  elevated  fanguineous  back.  India. 

VUrea .  38.  A.  ovate,  ventricofe,  hyaline  3  lower  valve  with 

two  bony  rays  at  the  hinge,  befides  lateral  teeth  ;  upper 
valve  with  a  prominent  perforated  tip  3  inch  long, 

I  inch  broad.  Mediterranean. 

cranium .  39.  A.  fmooth,  ventricofe,  finely  ftriated  tranf- 

verfely  3  inch  broad,  fomething  longer.  Norway  feas. 
dorfata .  40.  A.  heart-fhaped,  folid,  with  arched  tranfverfe 

ring  and  wrinkles,  and  longitudinal  ftriae  and  grooves. 
Magellanic  feas.— -Is  often  found  fofiil. 
pjittacea .  41.  A.  horny  and  finely  ftriated  longitudinally  3 

fhorter  valve  gibbous  3  longer  one  flat,  with  an  incur¬ 
ved  tip,  triangularly  perforated 3  rather  large,  pellucid. 
Greenland.  Very  rare. 

tridentata,  42.  A.  yellowifh,  pellucid,  thin,  finely  ftriated 

tranfverfely  3  tricufpidate  with  tubular  points  3  valves 
united.  Mediterranean. 

fpondyloi -  43.  A.  ovate,  antiquated,  with  anobtufe  channelled 

des .  beak. 

ventricofa .  44.  A.  fubovate,  folid,  with  a  channelled  beak. 

gryphoides  45.  A.  oval,  fmooth,  folid,  opaque  3  lelfer  valve 
with  a  ftraight,  obtufe,  truncated  beak. 
flexuofa .  46.  A.  very  thin,  lamellated,  hollowed  in  the  mid¬ 

dle  3  upper  valve  flat  3  lower  valve  convex  towards  the 
crown,  with  an  orbicular  perforation  beneath  it.  Nor¬ 
way  feas. 

rugofa>  47.  A.  obovate  3  upper  valve  convex  and  finely 
wrinkled  3  lower  valve  thin  and  fmooth,  with  a  kidney- 
ftiaped  perforation.  Norway  feas. 
cylindrical  48.  A.  very  thin,  cylindrical,  and  narrowed  out¬ 
wardly  3  upper  valve  gibbous,  lower  hollow.  North 
feas. 

nucleus .  49.  A.  glabrous,  oval,  longitudinally  grooved. 

North  feas. 

msenacea .  50.  A.  pyriform,  protra&ed,  and  (lightly  comprefled 

towards  the  hinges.  North  feas. 

fandaleum .  51.  A.  turbinated  3  back  flat,  with  a  ftriated  cavity  3 

lid  flat  and  hemifpherical.  Germany,  in  a  foflil  ftate. 
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Mytiius.  Gen.  16.  Mytilus,  The  Muffiel. 

Gen .  Char. — The  animal  is  allied  to  an  afeidia  3  the 
(hell  bivalve,  rough,  generally  affixed  by  a  byffusor 
beard  of  filky  filaments  3  hinge  moftly  without 
teeth,  with  generally  a  fubulate,  excavated,  longitu¬ 
dinal  line. 


Species . 

A.  Parafltical \  affixed  as  it  were  by  claws . 

ci'ifta-galli,  I.  M.  plaited,  fpinous3  %s  rough.  Indian 
ocean  and  Red  fea. 

hyctis,  2.  M;  plaited  and  imbricated,  with  broad  compreiTed 

feales  3  both  lips  fmooth.  Inhabits  the  ocean,  on  beds 
*>f  coral. 
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3.  M.  plaited,  fmoothifo ;  one  lip  rough.  American/row. 
ocean. 

B.  Flat,  or  compreffied  into  a  flattened  form ,  and  flight  ly 
eared , 

4.  M.  Pearl-bearing  muffiel.  Flattened,  nearly  orbi -margarit; 
cular,  with  a  tranfverfe  bafe  3  imbricated  with  toothed/*nw, 
tunics.  American  and  Indian  feas. — This  fpecies  is  a- 

bout  8  inches  long,  and  fomewhat  broader  3  the  infide 
is  finely  polifhed,  and  produces  the  true  mother-of- 
pearl  3  and  frequently  alfo  it  affords  the  moil  valuable 
pearls.  When  the  outer  coat  of  the  (hell,  which  is 
fometimes  fea-green,  or  chefnut  with  white  rays,  or 
whitifh  with  green  rays,  is  removed,  it  exhibits  the 
fame  pearly  luftre  as  the  infide  3  the  younger  (hells 
have  ears  as  long  as  the  (hell,  and  refemble  fcallops. 

5.  M.  roundifh  3  longitudinally  ftriated,  pellucid,  unguis, 
and  flightly  eared.  Mediterranean. 

C.  Vent  ncofe  or  convex. 

6.  M.  cylindrical  3  rounded  at  both  ends.  Euro  -  lithopk. 
pean,  American,  and  Indian  feas.  It  is  about  an  inch^j. 
broad,  and  3  long. — It  perforates  and  eats  away  coral 
rocks,  and  even  the  hardeft  marbles.  Thofe  which 

are  found  in  Europe  have  a  thin  brittle  fhel]  :  the  (hell 
of  thofe  found  in  India  is  foft,  and  nearly  coriaceous. 

7.  M.  rhombic,  oval,  brittle,  rugged,  antiquated,  rugofuu 
and  round  at  the  ends.  Seas  and  lakes,  north  of 
Europe. — It  is  ufually  found  lodged  in  lirneftonc  3  each 
individual  in  a  feparate  apartment,  with  apertures  too 
fmall  for  the  fhell  to  pafs  through. 

8.  M.  ftriated  with  vaulted  knobs,  and  a  white  par -biloculam 
tition.  Nicobar  iflands. 

9.  M.  convex  3  one  of  the  margins  angular  3  th eexuflus. 
anterior  extremity  crenated  3  inch  long.  Ameri¬ 
can  ocean  and  Red  fea. 

10.  M.  fmooth ifh  3  ferruginous  on  the  outfide,  and  barbatus* 
bearded  at  the  tip  3  ^  inch  long.  Mediterranean  and 
Norway  feas.  . 

*  1 1.  M.  Eatable  or  common  muffieL  Smooth,  violet  3  edulis.  , 
valves  flightly  recurved  on  the  obtufe  fide,  and  fome- 

what  angular  on  the  acute  fide  3  beaks  pointed  3  from 
2  to.  3  inches  long.  European  and  Indian  fea. — This 
fpecies  is  obferved  to  be  larger  within  the  tropics,  and 
to  diminifh  gradually  towards  the  north.  It  is  found 
in  large  beds,  and  generally  attaches  itfelf  to  other 
bodies  by  means  of  its  long  filky  beard.  The  fifh  is 
employed  as  food  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is 
efteemed  rich  and  nutritious. 

*  12.  M.  very  crooked  on  one  fide  near  the  beaks,  incurvciutW 
then  generally  dilated  3  within  with  a  violet  tinge. 

Coaft  of  Anglefea. 

*  13.  M.  oval,  tranfparent,  and  elegantly  xaddzXzdpellucidus* 
lengthwife  with  purple  and  blue  3  two  inches  long. 

Anglefea,  in  oyfter  beds. 

*  14.  M.  contra&ed  into  a  deep  rugged  cavity,  oppo-  timbilicQ* 
fite  the  hinge, .  forming  a  deep  hollow  when  the  valvesto. 
are  clofed  3  5  inches  long.  Anglefea. 

*  *5-  ^ort>  ventricofe,  obtufe  at  the  beaks,  and  cur tus. 
dirty  yellowr.  Weymouth. 

16.  M.  fmooth,  flightly  curved;  hind  margin  in  -  ungulate  , 
fle&ed;  hinge  terminal,  two-toothed.  Mediterranean, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  .and  New  Zealand.  Found  at  the 
latter  place  refembling  M.  edulis;  but  is  5  inches  long, 
and  2\  broach  1 
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iy,  M.  ftriated,  (lightly  curved  5  hind  margin  in¬ 
dexed  ;  hinge  terminal,  two-toothed  3  fcarcely  an  inch 
long.  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  feas. 

*  18.  M.  fmooth,  blackifh,  obtufe  at  the  fmaller  end, 
and  rounded  at  the  other  3  one  fide  angular,  near  the 
beaks  ;  from  6  to  7  inches  long,  3  broad.  European, 
American,  and  Indian  Teas,  Devonftiire,  Weymouth. 

*  19.  M.  ovate,  very  brittle,  tranfverfely  wrinkled  3 
anterior  end  compreffed,  the  other  rounded  3  hinge 
lateral  3  from  2  to  5  inches  broad,  and  3  long.  Fre¬ 
quent  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Europe,  Britain. — It 
is  the  largeft  of  Britifh  frefh-water  (hells.  It  arrives 
at  the  greateft  (ize  in  ponds  and  ftagnant  waters. 

20.  M.  oval,  a  little  compreffed  3  brittle  and  femi- 
tranfparent,  with  a  membranaceous  margin.  Frefh 
waters  of  Europe. — It  refembles  the  laft:,  but  is  longer 
and  narrower.  Ducks  and  crows,  it  is  faid,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  both  this  and  the  laft  fpecies. 

21.  M.  fmooth,  ovate,  membranaceous,  pellucid, 
with  a  terminal  hinge.  Southern  ocean. 

22.  M.  wrinkled  3  valves  oblique  and  anteriorly  di¬ 
lated.  Southern  ocean. 

23.  M.  tranfverfely  ftrlated  3  beaks  gibbous  3  hinge 
lateral 3  6  inches  long,  34-  broad.  Shores  of  Chili. — 
The  fifh  is  white,  and  affords  a  grateful  food. 

24.  M.  grooved,  and  fcaly  behind.  Chili. — The 
ffth  is  black,  and  unfit  for  being  eaten. 

*  25.  M.  oVal,  horny,  fubdiaphanous  ;  extremities 
longitudinally  ftriated  3  middle  tranfverfely.  European 
and  fouthern  feas,  Cornwall  and  Devonfhire.  From  the 
South  feas  it  is  inch  broad  3  in  Britain  it  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeds  \  inch. 

26.  M.  fmooth  •,  vahres  2-lobcd  3  lobe  at  the  hinge 
longer  and  thinner.  American,  Mediterranean,  and 
Indian  feas. 

27.  M.  oblong 3  more  obtufe  on  the  fore-part ; 
rough,  with  tranfverfe  wrinkles  3  i-§-  inch  long,  1 J 
broad.  North  feas. — This  fpecies  penetrates  beds  of 
coral  and  other  rocks,  like  the  pholas. 

28.  M.  finely  ftriated,  hinge  terminal,  1  tooth  3  1  £ 
inch  long,  1 broad.  Northern  and  Indian  feas. 

29.  M.  flattened  on  one  fide  and  infle&ed  3  beaks 
incurved,  convergent  3  hinge  1  -toothed.  American 
ocean. 

3c.  M.  rhombic,  inequilateral  3  tranfverfely  ftriated 
aid  wrinkled  3  beaks  incurved.  Nicobar  iflands. 

31.  M.  ovate,  fubdiaphanous*,  finely  ftriated  longi¬ 
tudinally  3  margin  acute  *,  hinge  2 -toothed  3  (hell  fnowy 
and  polifhed  within.  Nicobar  iflands.  Very  rare. 

32.  M.  nearly  triangular,  dilated  before,  and  flat- 
ti(h  gaping  behind  ;  beaks  pointed,  turned  back  3  mar¬ 
gin  very  acute  3  4  inches  long,  2  broad.  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  African  fhores. 

33.  M.  nearly  triangular,  flattifh  3  hinge  2-toothed 
in  one  valve,  1  -toothed  in  the  other.  Tranquebar, 
Guinea. 

34.  M.  nearly  triangular,  flattifh  3  hinge  i-toothed  *, 
margin  glabrous,  acute  3  3  inches  long,  2  broad. 
Guinea. 

35.  M.  earinated  in  the  middle,  and  crenated  at  the 


margin,  with  an  obtufe'  knob  3  \  inch  long.  Indian 
and  American  oceans.  Perforates  rocks"  like  a  pholas. 

36.  M.  triangular  and  dilated  outwards,  with  angu¬ 
lar,  decuffated,  and  confluent  lines 3  hinge  2-toothed. 
A  minute  (hell. 
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37.  M.  oval,  rufous,  ftriated,  with  a  crenulatcdjfofo. 
margin.  Seas  of  Greenland. —This  fpecies  is  the  food 

of  the  anas  hicmalis  and  hiflrionica . 

38.  M.  thin,  (lightly  wedged  3  beaks  recurved  an &Jiuviotilis0 
large.  Frefh  waters  of  Europe. 

39.  M.  oblong,  narrow,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ^ftifcus. 
one  fide  emarginated,  the  other  rounded  3  beaks  pro¬ 
minent,  curved.  A  minute  brown  ftiell. 

40.  M.  broad,  (hort,  and  rounded  behind  3  beaks  mamma* 

conic,  protuberant.  rius. 

41.  M.  broad,  and  curved  with  a  rough,  ru gge&^perjicus*  - 
yellow  coat 3  within  milky.  Perfian  fea. 

42.  M.  broad,  very  fmooth,  flammeous  or  rofe-co ~pi£lus. 
loured,  with  white  bands  3  beaks  obtufe.  Portugal. 

43.  M.  pellucid,  fhining,  bluifti,  with  a  claret  co-fcfciatus* 
lour  and  pale  red  bands.  Brazil. 

44.  M.  broad  and  rounded  at  both  ends  3  claret  co-  undatus . 
lour,  with  waved,  bluifh,  and  greenifh  ftriac  3  margin 
ferrated.  Portuguefe  fea. 

45.  M.  rounded  behind  3  pale  flefti-colour  3  purple/^y>m7/.r» 
within  3  margin  denticulated.  Shores  of  Brazil. 

46.  M.  ear-fhaped,  with  granulated  wrinkles  on  ibitfaxatilis. 
outer  fide,  dilated  and  rounded.  Amboyna. 

47.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated,  rounded  at  each  end  -,argenteus. 
brown,  filvery  within  3  beaks  rounded, 

48.  M.  narrow,  {Lining  bluifti  colour,  with  violet fulgidus* 
fpots  at  the  fides  3  beaks  rounded,  dilated.  Seas  of 
Magellan. 

49.  M.  gibbous,  azure,  with  yellowifh  ftripes  be-  a%ureus* 
neath  3  beaks  obtufe  3  i  inch  broad,  \  long. 

50.  M.  moufe-colourcd,  with  violet  fpots,  and  a  murinus*  * 
broad,  rounded,  rofy  margin  3  beaks  pointed  ftraight. 

Guinea. 

51.  M.  long,  narrow',  covered  with  a  teftaceous  teflaceus. 
(kin  3  (hining  (livery  beneath,  varied  with  blue,  red, 
yellow,  and  brown. 

5  2.  M.  dilated  outwardly  3  greeni(h  yellow,  with  virgatus . 
rofy  ftripes  3  beaks  obtufe,  curved. 

53.  M.  oblong,  very  thin,  white,  with  obfolete  ftriae,  cordatus*  > 
and  a  heart-fhaped  gap  behind.  Indian  and  Southern 

oceans. 

54.  M.  oval,  fiattifti,  and  tranfverfely  ribbed  3  eight flagnalis. 
inches  broad,  4-5-  long.  In  frefh  waters. 

55.  M.  oval,  convex,  rounded  behind  5  elongated,  %el!enjis*  . 
and  obtufely  pointed  before  3  beaks  obfolete  3  7  inches 

broad,  3  long.  Stagnant  waters  of  Germany. 

56.  M.  fuborbicular,  with  15  triangular  crefted  rofeus. 
grooves,  and  alternate  triangular  teeth  3  3  inches  broad. 

Africa. 

57.  M.  gibbous,  pointed,  with  15  grooves  3  margin puniceus*  , 
toothed  3  14  lines  long,  and  half  as  broad  3  hinge  with 

4  minute  teeth.  Africa. 

58.  M.  flat,  thin,  with  fine  grooves  5  covered  w  ith  niger. 
a  black  (kin,  under  which  it  is  milky,  and  finely  po- 
lifhed  3  1 4- inch  long  ;  grooves  about  100.  Africa. 

59.  M.  flat,  fmooth,  covered  with  a  thick  fulvous lezvigatus* 
(kin,  under  which  it  is  rofy  ;  2{  inches  long.  Africa. 

60.  M.  tranfverfely  wrinkled  3  obtufe  at  each  end  3  dttbius. 
fulvous,  within  pearly  3  beaks  obfolete  3  hinge  without 
teeth  3  5  inches  broad,  2  long.  Frefh  waters  of  Sene- 

gah 


61.  M.  5-celled  3  valves  earinated  and  flattifh  on potymor- 
the  incumbent  fide  3  beaks  obtufe  and  indexed  back -phis. 
wards  3  fize  of  a  plum  (tone.  Rufiian  fea,  and  in  fre(h 
waters,  where  it  is  much  larger. 

62.  M. 
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62.  M.  fmoothifh,  chefriut  brown  ;  within  party  co¬ 
loured  ;  focket  of  the  hinge  channelled. 

63.  M.  oblong,  thin,  truncated  ;  be^ks  fharp  and 
carinated  ;  valves  gaping  at  the  end.  Amboyna. 

64.  Pd.  oblong,  thin,  truncated  ;  beaks  fharp  and 
carinated  ;  valves  completely  clofed.  Japan. 

*  65.  M.  with  a  fubovai  fhell,  of  an  olivaceous 
brown  colour,  with  concentric  wrinkles  ;  fize  of  the 
M.  anatinus ,  but  broader  in  "proportion  to  its  length. 
The  poflerior  fide  generally  more  obtufe  and  rounded. 
River  Avon  in  Wiltfliire.  Montagu ,  Teft.  Brit .  172. 

Gen.  17.  Pinna,  Sea-Wing. 

Gen .  — The  animal  a  limax  ;  the  fhell  bivalve, 

fragile,  upright,  gaping  at  one  end,  and  furnifhed 
-  with  a  byiTus  or  beard.  Hinge  without  teeth  ;  the 

■valves  united  into  one. 

Species. 

1.  P.  vaulted  with  arched  feales,  arranged  in  rows-*, 
from  1 2  to  16  inches  long,  and  from  4  to  8  broad  ; 
red  ;  from  6  to  8  grooves.  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Red 
feas. 

2.  P.  longitudinally  flriated  half  way  •,  one  fide 
flightly  wrinkled  tranfverfely  ;  3  inches  long,  4  broad. 
Indian  ocean. 

3.  P.  flriated,  with  channelled,  tubular,  fubimbri- 
cated  feales  ;  inches  long,  3^  broad.  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  Adriatic,  and  American  feas, 

*  4.  P-  flriated  with  concave,  ovate,  acute  feales  ;  from 
3  to  9  inches  long,  and  I  to  3  broad.  European  and 
Indian  oceans,  Weymouth. 

5.  P.  with  obfolete  feales,  margin  rounded  ;  fome¬ 
times  2  feet  long.  Mediterranean. 

6.  P.  with  fine  undulated  feales,  and  flexuous, 
broad  wrinkles ;  fmaller  end  pointed  and  naked;  13 
inches  long,  6-^  broad.  Mediterranean. 

7.  P.  thin,  flefh  colour,  naked,  longitudinally 
grooved  ;  external  margin  acute  and  rounded. 

8.  P.  fmooth,  fatchel-fhaped  ;  a  little  erecl,  and 
flightly  fafligiated  ;  3^  inches  long,  2|  broad.  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Indian  feas. 

9.  P.  fmooth,  tubular,  finger-fhaped,  incurved;  ex¬ 
treme  margin  membranaceous  ;  pellucid. 

10.  P.  naked,  lobed,  ftraw- coloured,  with  purple 
flriae. 

11.  P.  hyaline,  with  longitudinal,  waved  flriae; 
the  flriae  with  a  few  feales,  and  crofled  by  other  tranf- 
verfe  flriae  at  the  margin.  Indian  ocean.  Very  rare. 

12.  P.  narrow,  long,  naked,  carinated,  with  tranf- 
verfe,  undulated  wrinkles.  Indian  ocean. 

13.  P.  thin,  infleCled  at  the  lateral  margin  ;  yellow- 
ifh,  writh  black  brown  rays;  thinly  flriated  longitudi¬ 
nally.  Red  fea. 

14.  P.  flattifh,  horny,  with  blackifh  rays,  fpots,  and 
clouds  ;  and  many  fmeoth  flriae.  Southern  ocean  of 
India.  Red  fea. 

15.  P.  truncated  at  the  outer  margin  ;  dilated,  na¬ 
ked,  with  a  few  black  clouds  ;  flriated  longitudinally 
on  the  fore-part,  and  tranfverfely  wrinkled  behind. 
India.  Very  rare. 

16.  P.  thin,  brittle,  horny,  longitudinally  ribbed ; 
extreme  margin  roundifh.  Indian  ocean. 
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17.  P.  flattifh,  flightly  incurved,  red,  with  a  iew/anmni 
perpendicular  fmooth  flriae  ;  3  inches  long. 

18.  P.  very  ftraight,  thin,  and  perpendicularly  ftri -bullata, 
ated,  with  tranfverfe,  fpinous  wrinkles,  on  the  lower 
margin. 

General  Obfervations. — It  has  been  doubted  whether 
the  animal  which  inhabits  the  pinna  be  a  limax  or  flug, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus  ;  and  it  is  even 
aflerted,  that  it  has  not  the  fmalleft  affinity  with  this 
animal,  but  approaches  much  more  nearly  to  that 
which  belongs  to  the  mytilus.  In  proof  of  this,  it  13 
faid  that  the  pinna  poffeffes  no  locomotive  power,  but 
remains  fixed  by  its  byfTus  or  beard  to  other  bodies ; 
and  fo  firmly  attached,  that  it  can  by  no  means  bedif- 
engaged  at  the  will  of  the  animal  ;  for  the  fibres  are 
flrongly  agglutinated  to  the  fand,  gravel,  or  other  ex¬ 
traneous  bodies  within  reach.  Indeed  it  feems  not 
at  all  improbable  that  all  tefHceous  animals,  furnifhed 
with  a  fimilar  beard,  are  intended  by  this  flru&ure  to 
remain  attached  to  the  fpot  where  they  are  originally 
produced.  '  6  J 

This  fhell-fiffi  was  celebrated  among  the  ancients  on 
account  of  the  cloth  which  was  made  of  the  fine  byfius 
or  beard  by  which  it  is  attached.  As  a  rare  and  "cofl- 
ly  production  it  brought  a  high  price,  and  was  held  in 
great  eflimation.  At  the  pvefent  day  even,  according 
to  the  information  of  modern  travellers,  the  inhabitants 
of  Palermo  and  Naples  manufacture  gloves  and  (lock¬ 
ings  from  the  fame  fubflance. 

The  pinna  has  obtained  a  little  reputation  for  the 
pradice  of  Lome  of  the  moral  virtues,  in  treating  a 
fmall  fpecies  of  crab  with  hofpltality  and  friendfliip,  by 
receiving  it  into  the  fhell,  and  defending  it  againil  its 
enemies.  In  return  for  this  kindnefs,  the  crab,  like 
the  jackall  with  the  lion,  a£ls  the  parts  of  a  provider 
and  monitor,  by  warning  its  hoft  of  the  prefence  of  its 
prey  or  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  But  this  friend¬ 
ly  intercourfe  accords  ill  with  the  nature  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  between  whom  it  is  praClifcd.  The  crab,  it  is 
far  more  probable,  is  a  troublefome  intruder  *  and  not- 
vithflanding  all  the  fervice  he  can  repay,  is  confider- 
ed  as  a  very  unwelcome  guefl,  and  is  indebted  for  his 
lodging  to  his  own  a&ivity,  and  the  fluggifh  nature  of 
his  hoft,  rather  than  to  his  kindnefs  and  hofpitality. 

III.  UNIVALVE  SHELLS. 

46 

Gen.  18.  Argonauta.  Argcnaul 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  fepia  or  clio.  The  fhell 

is  univalve,  fpiral,  involute,  membranaceous,  one¬ 
cell  ed. 

Species. 

I.  A.  The  paper  nautilus .  Keel  or  ridge  of  the  fliell^o, 
flightly  toothed  on  each  fide.  The  fhell,  which  is  thin 
as  paper,  brittle,  and  tranfparent,  is  white  or  yellow- 
ifh,  with  fmooth  or  knotty  flriae  or  ribs,  which  are 
fometimes  forked;  the  keel  is  generally  brownifh. 

This  fhell  pjrefents  confiderable  varieties.  Sometimes 
the  keel  is  narrow,  and  marked  with  clofe  bifurcated 
wrinkles  ;  fometimes  it  has  a  broad  keel  with  tubercu- 
lated  ribs ;  and  fometimes  a  broad  tuberculated  keel 
with  few  and  fmooth  ribs. 

The  lingular  ffruClurc  and  wonderful  economy  of 

this 
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this  animal  very  early  altracled  the  attention  of  na- 
turalifts.  To  its  progreflive  motion  on  the  furface 
of  the  ocean,  mankind  are  indebted,  it  is  faid,  for  the 
firft  hint  of  the  art  of  navigation.  This  is  alluded  to 
in  the  numbers  of  Pope. 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  fail, 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

What  is  the  particular  organization  which  enables 
this  animal  to  rife  to  the  furface  or  to  link  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  at  pleafure,  feems  not  to  be  underdood  by  natura- 
lifts;  whether  it  is  by  throwing  out  a  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  by  which  it  becomes  fpeci finally  lighter  than  the 
element  in  which  it  lives,  or  by  taking  in  a  quantity 
of  air,  which  will  produce  the  fame  effect.  It  is  only 
when  the  fca  is  calm  and  unruffled  that  the  nautilus, 
with  his  feeble  bark,  appears  on  the  furface.  In  rifing 
through  the  water,  the  (hell  is  reverfed,  the  (harp  edge 
of  the  keel  prefenting  lefs  refinance  to  the  liquid  •,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  furface,  the  animal,  by  exerting  its 
arms,  reftores  it  to  a  proper  polition  for  its  voyage.  A 
quantity  of  w^ater  is  taken  into  the  (hell  to  balance  it. 
The  animal  then  employs  its  arms  as  oars  ;  or  if  a  gen¬ 
tle  breeze  fweep  the  furface,  it  dretches  two  of  them 
perpendicularly,  by  which  means  the  membrane  be¬ 
tween  them  is  extended  in  form  of  a  fail;  the  other 
arms  ferve  as  oars  to  dire61  the  courfe,  or  to  keep  the 
bark  deady,  as  well  as  part  of  the  body  which  hangs 
over  the  (hell,  and  feems  to  anfwer  for  a  rudder. 
Thus  equipped,  the-  folitary  navigator  glides  fmoothly 
along  the  bofom  of  the  ocean.  But,  on  the  approach 
of  the  fmalled  danger,  the  appearance  of  an  enemy, 
or  the  (lighted  ruffling  of  the  furface  of  the  water,  it 
indantly  retires  within  the  (hell,  and  taking  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  or  ejecting  a  quantity  of  air,  quick  as 
thought  it  (inks  to  the  bottom.  Mediterranean  and  In¬ 
dian  ocean. 

Tntreus,  2. 'A.  keel  of  the  (hell  toothed  in  the  middle.  The 
(hell  is  conic,  tranfverfely  ribbed,  with  a  convex  keel  ; 
aperture  oval.  It  is  a  very  rare  fpecies* 
cymbium .  3.  A.  keel  of  the  (hell  wrinkled,  and  without  teeth  :; 

depreffed,  thin,  wrinkled,  with  fine  longitudinal  Arise 
eroding  the  wrinkles.  Mediterranean. 
cornu.  4.  A.  keel  with  4  fmooth  elevated  rings  ;  I  line 
high,  5  broad.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
arfiica.  5.  A.  (hell  perforated,  with  an  entire  keel ;  34  lines 
diameter.  Greenland  Teas,  where  it  is  frequently  feen 
floating  in  fpring  and  autumn. 

Some  fpecies  of  the  argonauta  are  met  with  in  all  cli¬ 
mates,  from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  (bores  of  Greenland. 

Mautilus.  Gen.  19.  Nautilus. 

Gen.  Char. — The  nature  of  the  animal  which  inhabits 
this  (hell  is  not  well  known.  The  (hell  is  univalve, 
divided  into  feveral  compartments,  communicating 
by  an  aperture  with  each  other. 

Species . 

A.  Spiro /,  rounded ,  with  contiguous  whorls. 
P°mpilius.  I.  N.  aperture  of  the  (hell  heart-(haped  ;  w  horls  ob- 
(ufe ;  fmooth.  Indian  and  African  ocean. — This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  often  very  large,  and  it  is  finely  variegated  with 
brown  flexuous  ftreaks,  fpots,  and  marks,  under  the 
epidermis,  which  is  white ;  within  it  exhibits  a  beauti- 
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ful  pearly  glofs.  It  is  employed  for  drinking  cups  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eafl. 

*  2.  N.  aperture  of  the  (hell  linear;  whorls  with  clc -calcar. 
vated  joints  ;  minute,  white,  opaque.  Sheppey  illand. 

*  3.  N.  with  lateral  fpires,  with  about  20  (lexuous,  crifpus. 
crenated  joints  in  the  exterior  whorl ;  marked  by  ele¬ 
vated  Arise  ;  aperture  femicordate  ;  fyphon  central ; 

very  minute.  Mediterranean,  Sheppey  ifland,  and  Sand¬ 
wich. 

4.  N.  aperture  obovate  ;  4  or  5  volutions,  with  deep  beccariL 
fulcated  joints;  10  in  the  fird  fpire,  frequent  on  molt 
(bores  ;  minute. 

*  5.  N.  fimilar  to  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  w  ith  th eperverfus. 
fpires  reverfed.  Shores  of  Britain,  frequent. 

*  6.  N.  fpiral,  with  fmooth  joints  ;  femipellucid;  white,  levigatu^" 

loffy ;  very  minute.  Sanchvich.  lus. 

,  7.  N.  fpiral,  (lightly  umbilicated  on  each  fide,  with  deprejfulus 

many  depreffed  joints.  Reculver,  England.  Very 
minute,  and  rare. 

*  8.  Ni  fpiral,  umbilicated,  with  furrowed  joints  \umbilicct- 
colour  opaque,  white.  Sandwich.  Minute,  not  com-  tulus. 
mon. 

*  9.  R.- thick,  fpiral,  doubly  umbilicated,  with  fin ecrajjulus. 
joints  ;  opaque,  white.  Reculver,  England.  Minute, 

rare. 

*  10.  N.  fpiral,  lobate  ;  fpires  rounded  on  one  fi de^lokatulus. 
depreffed  on  the  other.  Whitdable. 

**11.  N.  oblong,  carinated  ;  aperture  oval,  narrow \  carinatu~ 
Sandwich.  Minute,  rare.  lus. 

12.  N.  a  little  bending,  with  raifed  joints;  length fubarcua* 
one-tenth  of  an  inch.  tulus. 

*  13.  N.  compreffed,  fubearinated,  fpiral,  fmooth, lacujlris. 
gloffy,  horn-coloured,  with  3  vifible  volutions;  dia^ 

meter  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  Brooks,  Kent  ;  marfhes, 
Rotherhithe.  Not  unfrequent.  Lightfoot ,  Phil.  Tranf. 

76.  Helix  nitida ,  Lin.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
only  fpecies  of  frelh- water  nautilus  which  has  been  de- 
feribed. 

14.  N.  white,  convex;  aperture  linear;  firft  fpir zbalthicus. 
larged.  Baltic. 

1 5.  N.  fpires  of  the  (hells  concealed  ;  very  fmall.  he/icites. 
Found  in  a  foflil  date  on  St  Peter’s  mountain  at  Mae- 
dricht. 

16.  N.  aperture  linear;  fpires  compreffed,  with rugofus. 
thickened  margins.  Southern  ocean.  Very  fmall. 

17.  N.  aperture  compreffed,  linear;,  fpires  compref- umbilica* 

fed  ;  umbilicus  concave  ;  minute.  Croatia.  lus. 

B.  Spiral \  rounded ,  with  feparate  whirls . 

1 8.  N.  aperture  orbicular  ;  whirl  cylindrical ;  one fpicula .  *• 
inch  in  diameter.  American  and  Indian  oceans. 

19.  N.  fmooth,  with  4  conic,  tubercles  y  very  mi •fpeng/eri^ 
nute.  India. 

20.  N.  diaphanous,  middle  partitions  protuberant unguicula- 
outw  ards  ;  furface  with  fix  conic  tubercles ;  minute,  tus. 

India. 

C.  Elongated ,  and  nearly  Jlraight . 

*  21.  N.  incurved,  fpiral  at  the  tip  ;  whirls  cQX\l\g\ufemi/ituw . 
ous ;  minute,  convex  ;  the  partitions  appearing  out-  . 
wardly.  Croatia,  Sandwich.  Rare. 

22.  N.  Ribconic ;  globular  divifions  growing  gra -lituus. 
dually  lefs ;  tip  incurved,  fpiral.  Red  fea.  Frequent¬ 
ly  found  Mil, 

23.  N.  with  a  (light  curvature ;  divifions  obliquely  ohliqifus A 

Aria  ted  5 
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ftriated;  fyphon  central.  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 
Teas. 

24.  N.  fubcylindrical,  with  thick  divifions,  marked 
with  12  elevated  ftrice  ;  fyphon  central.  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean  feas. 

25.  N.  jointed,  divifions  thick,  with  17  elevated 
ftriae  ;  fyphon  fublateral,  oblique.  Adriatic  and  Me¬ 
diterranean. 

26.  N.  ovate,  oblong,  with  thick  divifions,  marked 
with  8  interrupted  elevated  ftriae  ;  fyphon  oblique ; 
minute.  Mediterranean. 

*  27.  N".  oblong,  ovate,  with  8  or  9  fubglobofe  arti¬ 
culations  ;  aperture  a  fmall  fyphon.  Adriatic,  Sand¬ 
wich. 

28.  N.  divifions  ftriated ;  joints  fmooth,  elevated; 
obtufe  at  the  tip  ;  denticulated  at  the  margin  ;  fyphon 
central.  Adriatic.  Very  fmall. 

29.  N.  cylindrical,  with  8  divifions ;  aperture  mar¬ 
gined  ;  very  minute.  Red  fea. 

30.  N.  fmooth,  with  cylindrical,  remote  divifions ; 
joints  tapering,  cylindrical.  Seas  of  Sicily. 

*  31.  N.  compreffed,  jointed,  margined  at  one  end  5 
fyphon  lateral.  Adriatic,  Sandwich.  Very  rare. 

*  32.  N.  ftraight,  fubcylindrical,  tapering;  joints  12, 
raifed,  with  4  equidiftant,  ftrong,  longitudinal  ribs  the 
whole  length ;  inch  long.  Coaft  of  Kent.  Monta¬ 
gu,  Tefl .  Brit .  199.  A  variety  of  this  has  been  difeo- 
vered  with  only  6  joints. 

33.  N.  whirls  of  the  fhell  with  carinated  Arise.  The 
ocean.  Frequently  found  foflil. 

34.  N.  Thunderflone.  Equal,  fmooth,  conic,  acute  ; 
varies  in  fize,  from  -J-  inch  to  8  inches ;  found  foflil  in 
mofl  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  fome  degree  of  tranfpa- 
rency ;  and  when  burnt  or  rubbed,  emits  a  fmell  like 
rafped  horn. 

Gen.  20.  Conus,  Cone-Jhell. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  limax.  The  fhell  uni¬ 
valve,  convolute,  turbinate  ;  aperture  effufe,  longi¬ 
tudinal,  linear,  without  teeth,  entire  at  the  bafe  ; 
pillar  fmooth. 

Species. 

A.  Spire  or  turban  nearly  truncated. 

1.  C.  conic,  brown,  with  ovate,  fubangular,  white 
fpots ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  channelled.  American  o- 
cean. 

2.  C.  whitifh,  with  longitudinal,  livid  bands,  and  di¬ 
vided  brown  and  white  linear  belts :  fpire  flat,  paint¬ 
ed  with  brown  undulated  ftripes;  often  emarginated. 
A  rare  fhell. 

3.  C.  conic,  white,  with  brown  dots;  fpire  marked 
with  brown  ftripes.  Alia  tic  ocean. 

4.  C.  conic,  polifhed,  with  a  pointed,  muricated 
fpire  ;  whirls  channelled.  India. 

5.  C.  conic,  with  a  bluifh  bafe.  African  ocean. 

.  6.  C.  conic,  glabrous,  with  a  brown  bafe  :  fpire  a 

little  convex,  fometimes  flat,  and  generally  flriped. 
Alia. 

7.  C.  white,  with  three  yellowifh  bands  ;  fpotted  with 
chefnut :  fpire  convex  ;  bafe  tranfverfely  ftriated. 

8.  C.  conic,  rough  with  a  brown  bafe  :  fpire  convex. 
India. 

9.  C.  conic,  yellowifh,  with  a  Angle  elevated  belt 
in  the  middle  :  fpire  acute.  Friendly  iflands. 
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B.  Pyriform  with  a  rounded  bafe  ;  cylinder  half  a s  long 
again  as  the  fpire. 

10.  C.  yellow,  with  purplifh  brown  ;  longitudinal/>nhr^;« 
branched  lines,  marked  with  two  white  bands,  which 

have  a  few  brown  fpots  :  fpire  obtufe  and  finely  ftriated 
tranfverfely  :  2\  inches  long.  Indies. 

11.  C.  with  rough  pundtures  at  the  bafe. — This  fpe-  arnmira 
cies  is  divided  into  the  following  varieties.  1.  With¬ 
out  bands.  2.  With  irregular  bands.  3.  With 

one  regular  band.  4.  With  two  regular  bands.  5. 

With  three  regular  bands.  6.  With  four  regular 
bands.  7.  With  five  or  more  regular  bands.  8.  With 
pundtated,  reticulated  belts.  To  this  laft  divifion  be¬ 
longs  the  cedo  nulli ,  or  celebrated  admiral  fhell,  which 
has  been  efteemed  the  rareit  and  molt  precious  of  tef- 
taceous  produdtions.  Some  fpecimens  of  the  C.  cedo 
««///have  brought  the  extravagant  price  of  100  guineas. 

The  endlefs  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  found  in  the 
feas  of  South  America. 

1  2.  C.  teftaceous,  fpotted  with  white  ;  with  four  yel-  vacarm 
low,  immaculate  bands ;  the  fecond  angularly  divided. 
Southern  ocean. 

13.  C,  conic,  fmooth,  glabrous;  with  obtufe,  ic\i\y-fenator. , 
tured  whirls  :  yellow  fpotted  with  white. 

14.  C.  fubcylindrical,  fmooth,  glabrous;  finely  po- nobilis*  I 
liflied  ;  yellow  or  brown,  fpotted  w  ith  white. 

15.  C.  with  linear  belts,  articulated  with  white  and genuarm 
brown  :  red,  with  bands  alternately  teffelatcd  with 
brown  and  red. 

16.  C.  emarginated  at  the  bafe,  ftriated;  fpire  un -glaucus. 
armed,  with  contiguous  whirls.  India  and  Africa. 

17.  C.  gibbous,  clouded  with  bluifh  brown;  acute, monoch 
ftriated  at  the  bafe  ;  fometimes  dotted  in  rows. 

18.  C.  grayifh,  furrounded  with  oblong  dots.  minimus 

19.  C.  ovate,  rugged,  and  muricated  at  the  bafe ;  rufliem, 
fpire  conico-convex.  Var.  1.  Without  band.  2.  With 

a  band  clouded  whitifh.  Africa. 

20.  C.  ovate,  white,  with  reticulated  yellow  bands.  merctttOi 
Africa. 

2 1 .  C.  flightly  emarginated  at  the  bafe  and  wrinkled ;  betulinu 
fpire  flattifh,  mucronate.  India.  A  large  fhell. 

22.  C.  flightly  emarginated  at  the  bafe,  and  wrinkled ;, figulinui 
fpire  acuminated,  with  flattifh  whirls  :  three  inches  long. 

India. 

23.  C.  ovate,  white,  with  black  band,  compofed  of ebraus. 
tranfverfe  fpots  ;  a  fmall  fhell. 

24.  C.  emarginated  at  the  bafe,  and  ftriated  :  whirls  tfercus 

of  the  fpire  channelled.  Afia.  tnufearu 

2 5.  C.  elongated,  muricated:  the  fpire  crowned  and varius. 
acute.  Indian  ocean. 

26.  C.  elongated,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ;  vari -achatinA 
oufly  clouded,  and  fpotted  with  white  :  fpire  fhort, 
fpotted  with  browm,  and  tipt  with  red.  American 
ocean. 

27.  C.  with  white  rays  and  bands.  radiatm 

28.  C.  pale  yellow  or  chefnut  fpots,  with  white  or  leoninuA 

yellow  tranfverfe  bands  ;  fpire  rather  acute.  | 

29.  C.  light  olive,  with  multifarious  white  dots,  and jafpideu^ 
an  oblique  band  :  oblong.  Small. 

30.  C.  brown  with  blue  clouds  and  white  fpots.  nebulofu 

31.  C.  conic,  yellow,  with  white  eyes  and  band  :  oculatui 
bafe  obliquely  ftriated. 

32.  C.  fhort,  brown,  with  two  white  bands:  that cojfex* 
neareft  the  fpire  fpotted  with  brown. 

33- c- 
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r  33,  C.  pale  brown,  with  a  broad  band,  and  articula- 
1  ted*  belts  above  and  beneath  :  fpirc  acute,  crowned 
with  tubercles,  and  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely. 

34.  C.  with  chefnut  (tripes  the  whole  length  :  fpire 
acute,  and  with  the  pillar  lip  fpotted  with  chefnut  \  the 
bafe  acute  and  obliquely  ftriated. 

35.  C.  reticulated  with  chefnut,  with  two  or  three 
darker  bands  \  fpirc  crowned  and  acute.  A  very  rare 
foecies. 

A  36.  C.  brown,  with  a  white  band  \  undulated  with 
reddifh,  thick,  and  broad  Arise  ;  fpire  nodulous,  with  a 
granulated  band. 

37.  C.  white,  clouded,  ftriped,  and  fpotted  with 
brown  j  with  numerous  row's  of  white  and  brown  dots  : 
fpire  crowned  with  tubercles.  American  ocean. 

38.  C.  citron  with  black  lines,  interrupted  beneath  *? 
fpire  crowned  with  tubercles,  with  the  bafe  white. 
Cura^oa. 

39.  C.  white,  with  chefnut  clouds,  fpots,  and  dots  \ 
fpire  acute. 

40.  C.  with  alternate  articulated  belts  and  tefielated 
fpots*,  fpire  crowned  with  tubercles  }  (hell  often  minute, 
and  with  a  white  band. 

41.  C.  with  two  yellowifti  brown  bands,  and  nu¬ 
merous  lines  of  dots  y  fpire  varied  with  yellow  dots  and 
lines. 

42.  C.  fnowy,  with  rofy  and  brown  clouds,  and  nu¬ 
merous  articulated  belts,  varied  w  ith  white  and  chef¬ 
nut  \  fpire  pointed. 

43.  C.  conic,  thick,  tranfverfely  ftriated  *,  clouded 
with  white  and  browm,  with  a  broad  white  band,  and 
pyramidal  fpire  \  whirls  channelled. 
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C.  Elongated  and  rounded  at  the  bafe ;  cylinder  as  long 
again  as  the  fpire. 

44.  C.  with  convex  fmooth  ftriae  the  bafe  bluifti. 
Indian  ocean.  Very  rare. 

45.  C.  fubcylindrical,  red,  rough  •,  ftriae  tubereu- 
lated.  Ifland  of  Nulfatella  in  Afia,  but  very  rare.  . 

46.  C.  white,  (haded  with  blue*,  fubcylindrical,  with 
annular  ftriae  and  yellow  bands. 

47.  C.  red,  wfith  tranfverfe  lines,  dotted  with  black  j 
with  a  white  band,  and  fpire  fpotted  with  red. 

48.  C.  fubcylindrical,  with  annular  ribs  *,  red,  with 
darker  clouds,  and  barred  with  white  \  fpire  fpot¬ 
ted. 

49.  C.  fubcylindrical,  yellow  *,  the  bafe  obliquely 
ftriated,  with  a  white  band  near  it j  fpire  pointed  with 
ftriped  fpots. 

50.  C.  rufous  with  fulvous  fpots,  and  tranfverfe 
ftriae  j  fpire  fpotted  with  yellow  *,  bafe  obliquely  ftria¬ 
ted. 

51.  C.  bluifti  white,  with  four  fulvous  linear  bands, 
and  intermediate  dull  purple  dots. 

52.  C.  white  with  violet  clouds  and  bands  \  rays  pale 
brown  \  fpire  pyramidal,  with  fix  whirls. 

53.  C.  rough,  unarmed,  with  fmooth,  grooved  ftriae. 
African  ocean.  Shell  red,  with  white  bands,  and  pur¬ 
ple  linear  dots. 

54.  C.  white  within  ^  outfide  yellow'ifti  brown  and 
rough,  with  fine  granulated  lines,  with  a  white  band 
at  the  fpire  denticulated  beneath  \  another  at  the  bafe 
with  a  paler  tinge*,  fpire  flattened,  with  ftriped  fpots ) 
bafe  outwardly  dufky,  and  violet  within. 

55.  C.  white,  with  angular  chefnut  lines,  and  two 
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orange  bands  *,  fpire  prominent  \  bafe  (unrounded  with 
orange  lines,  and  intermediate  tefielated  fpots. 

56.  C.  conic,  fnowy  $  fpire  prominent,  and  crowned  niveus* 
with  tubercles  *,  aperture  large. 

57.  C.  orange  flag,  fmooth,  with  whitifti  bands)  whirls  araufa- 

grooved  at  the  tips.  India.  cus . 

58.  C.  fubcylindrical,  with  longitudinal  bands,  dot- magus. 
ted  With  white.  India. 

.  59.  C.  ovate,  oblong,  gibbous,  clouded  with  fine firiatus. 
parallel  browm  ftriae  \  4  inches  long.  Africa. 

60.  C.  with  reticulated  yellow  veins,  and  yellow  and  textile. 
brown  fpots.  Afia. 

61.  C.  w'hite,  with  brown  reticular  veins  and  inter -aulicus. 
rupted  longitudinal  bands.  Afia.  It  varies  much  in 

its  colours. 

62.  C.  fmooth,  white,  with  bay  characters  and  rows  thorn# . 
of  dots,  with  three  white  belts  and  fpots  *,  the  tip 
reddilh  j  fpire  conic,  with  grooved  whirls.  Indian 
ocean. 

D.  Ventricofe  in  the  middle ,  and  contra  Bed  at  each 

end. 

63.  C.  ventricofe,  yellow  with  white  eyes  \  bafe  \x2xd1-finenfis . 
verfely  ftriated. 

E.  Thiny  ventricofe ,  and  tinkling  when  thrown  upon  its 

back  on  a  table. 

64.  C.  bluifti,  with  yellow  clouds  and  yellowifh  thick fpeBrum. 
dots  and  ftriae  5  fpire  rather  acute.  Afiatic  feas. 

65.  C.  yellow  clouded  with  white  \  aperture  large  bullatus. 
and  bluifti  \  fpire  fometimes  flat,  fometimes  acute. 

66.  C.  oblong,  gibbous,  fmooth  \  aperture  gaping,  tulipa. 
India,  South  America. 

67.  C.  oblong,  gibbous,  crowned  *,  apertufe  gapin g^geographi- 
wminkled  at  the  bafe,  and  a  little  narrower  \  aperture  cus. 
white  fpire  fometimes  rofy.  Indian  and  African 

feas. 

68.  C.  white,  clouded  and  fpotted  with  orange,  with  nubecula. 
fcattered  white  dots  \  fpire  prominent,  acute. 

69.  C.  white,  with  alternate  rows  of  irregular  ch ^{-fpurius. 
nut,  or  blackifti  fpots,  and  interrupted,  punCtured 
bands. 

70.  C.  browm,  (haded  with  white,  with  a  white  in-  vex  ilium. 
terrupted  band  \  the  white  band  is  fometimes  cru¬ 
ciate. 

71.  C.  browm,  barred  with  white,  beneath  narrow-  ventrico- 
er,  (haded  with  bluifti,  and  fmooth }  fpire  conic,  ex-fus. 
ferted. 
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Cypnea, 


Gen.  2i.  CyprjSlA,  Coivrie. 

Gen.  Char . — The  animal  is  a  Hug  *,  (hell  univalve,  in¬ 
volute,  fubovate,  fmooth,  obtule  at  each  end  \  aper¬ 
ture  effufe  at  each  end  ;  linear,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  ftiell,  and  toothed  on  each  end. 

Species. 

1.  C.  (lightly  turbinated,  ferruginous,  with  whitifti  ex  an  the- 
round  fpots  and  eyes }  line  down  the  back  a  little  ma. 
branched.  American  and  Atlantic  feas. 

2.  C.  (lightly  turbinated,  and  marked  with  irregular  mappa. 
characters  y  line  down  the  back  branched.  Indian  and 
African  feas. 

3.  C.  (lightly  turbinated  with  irregular  characters  yarabica. 
ftripe  dowm  the  back  Ample.  India. 

4.  C.  (lightly  turbinated,  fubcylindrical,  fprinkled  argus. 

3  H  with 
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teftudina - 
ria, 

Jl ere  ora- 
ria . 

carniola . 
%ebra . 


talpa . 

amethu- 
Jlea. 
lurid  a. 


vcnelli. 


lota , 
/ragi/is, 
guttata . 

cinerea , 
plumbea . 


oeulata. 


hijQrio , 

aurantlum- 

ferrugi - 
no/a , 
livida. 


gibba, 

turbinata, 

venerea, 

purpura/ 

cens, 

albida. 

rufefeens . 

tran/ucens 

pun&ulata 
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with  eyes  ;  beneath  4  brown  fpots ;  about  4  inches 
long.  Indian  and  Atlantic  Teas. 

5.  C.  obtufe,  Tub-cylindrical  ;  extremities  deprelfed. 
Perfian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean.  This  is  the  iargeft 
fhell  of  this  genus. 

6.  C.  flightly  turbinated,  gibbous,  with  livid  and 

teftaceous  fpots*  emarginate  on  each  fide,  and  flat  be¬ 
neath.  Guinea.  / 

7.  C.  flightly  turbinated,  pale,  with  flefli-coloured 
bands  ;  mouth  violet  ;  24  inches  long.  Alia  tic  ocean. 

8.  C.  turbinated,  cinereous,  with  brown  bands  ;  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  laft,  and  the  fpire  more  prominent. 
India. 

9.  C.  flightly  turbinated,  fub-cylindrical,  teflaceous, 
with  pale  bands  ;  beneath  thickened  and  brown  ;  3 
inches  long.  India. 

10.  C.  flightly  turbinated  ;  lides  gibbous  and  decorti¬ 
cated,  4  clouded,  brownifh  bands  above.  Madagafcar. 

1 1.  C.  flightly  turbinated,  lurid  and  flightly  barred  ; 
extremities  pale  yellow,  with  2  black  fpots.  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Atlantic  Teas. 

12.  C.  flightly  turbinated,  fpotted,  and  marked  with 
yellowifli  dots  :  extremities  fpotted  with  brown  ;  throat 
rufous. 

13.  C.  flightly  turbinated,  white,  with  Tubulate  denti¬ 
cles.  Sicily. 

14.  C.  turbinated,  ovate,  glaucous,  with  longitudinal 
teflaceous  waves,  and  pale  bands.  Mediterranean. 

15.  C.  thin,  gibbous,  fulvous,  dotted  with  white,  with 
a  horizontal  line  in  the  middle  ;  beneath  white  with 
yellow  teeth. 

16.  C.  thin,  ventricofe,  reddifh  gray,  with  paler 
bands. 

17.  C.  flightly  turbinated  thin;  black  lead  colour, 
with  four  bands  varied  with  blue  and  brown  ;  undulated 
with  brownilh  at  the  margin,  and  marked  with  blue  and 
brown  lines.  Guinea. 

18.  C.  flightly  turbinated,  ruffet  brown,  with' white 
eyes,  and  three  paler  bands  on  the  back.  American 
ocean. 

19.  C.  ovate,  flightly  turbinated,  with  livid  eyes  ;  be¬ 
neath  flat,  white ;  Tides  thickened,  black,  fpotted  w  ith 
brown.  Indian  ocean. 

20.  C.  flightly  turbinated,  orange,  with  a  white  im¬ 
maculate  edge  ;  throat  bright  red.  Friendly  iflands. 

21.  C.  thin,  elongated,  yellowifli  or  bluifh,  with 
ferruginous  fpots  ;  within  blue. 

22.  C.  thin,  elongated,  uniformly  fl raw-coloured, 
pale  yellow  or  reddifh  ;  beneath  dotted  with  brown  ; 
teeth  Tubulate. 

23.  C.  thin,  gibbous  ;  back  clouded,  and  tranfverfely 
barred. 

24.  C.  turbinated,  ovate,  glaucous,  with  angular 
pale  fpots. 

25.  C.  oblong,  browm,  with  flripped  gold  fpots  ;  with¬ 
in  blue. 

26.  C.  oblong,  purplifh ;  beneath  furrounded  with  a 
white  line. 

27.  C.  oblong,  whittifh  ;  ends  of  the  lips  fpotted  w  ith 
fulvous. 

28.  C.  oblong,  reddilh  browm ;  beneath  whitifh. 

29.  C.  cylindrical,  cinereous  with  pellucid  bands. 

30.  C.  cylindrical,  fragile,  white,  whhtranfverfe  bands 
of  reddifh  dots. 
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31.  C.  obtufe,  ovate,  flightly  turbinated  with  a  longi-  tigrina, 
tudinal  teflaceous  line. 

32.  C.  oblong,  ferruginous,  with  paler  bands.  dubia, 

33.  C.  turbinated,  thin,  bluifh  brown,  with  three  yel-  tri/afei s/, 
lewifh  bands  varied  with  brown  at  each  end.  Rare. 

34.  C.  turbinated,  bluifli,  wdiite,  dotted  and  clouded  con/pur. 

with  brown.  catQ 

35.  C.  oblong,  fhaded  with  purple,  with  a  draw-  bifajciak 
coloured  band,  and  another  narrower  white  one,  and  a 
brown  border  ;  4  inches  long. 

36.  C.  cylindrical,  above;  pale-violet,  and  (potted cylindm 
with  brown  at  the  fides,  with  two  brown  fpots  at  each 

end. 

37*  C.  cylindrical,  milk-white;  one  fide  bordered  teres, 
and  varied  with  a  few  pale  yellowr,  narrow  marks,  backed 
yvith  three  brownifh  waved  bands. 

38.  C.  ovate,  a  little  deprelfed ;  one  fide  flightly  ovata, 
bordered ;  back  whitifh,  w  ith  crow  ded  yellowifli  browm 

dots  and  w  aves,  and  3  obfolete  darker  bands ;  14  inch 
long,  4  broad. 

39.  C.  oblong,  of  one  colour,  with  a. tinge  of  bloom  ;  minuta, 
beneath  dotted  with  white,  with  the  border  of  one  fide 

and  the  teeth  of  the  lip  white;  above  yellow  at  each 
end ;  fpire  tipt  with  black. 

40.  C.  thin,  oblong,  barred  with  brown,  and  dotted /anguine* 

with  red  at  the  fides.  lenta, 

41.  C.  turbinated,  glaucous,  margined  ;  above  gib -/a/ciata, 
bous,  with  tranfverfe  brownifh  bands;  throat  glau¬ 
cous. 

42.  C.  gibbous,  glaucous,  brown,  with  triangular,  regina, 
teftaceous  and  whitifh  fpots,  and  3  tranfverfe  bands ; 
throat  blackifh,  glaucous. 

43.  C.  turbinated,  undulated  with  brownifh,  cloud-  undulate 
ed  with  pale  ochre;  and  deeper  bands.  Mauritius 
ifland. 

B.  Obtufe ,  and  without  a  tnani/e/ /pire, 

44*  C.  triangularly  gibbous,  and  rather  obtufe  b q- caput- 
hind  ;  brown,  fpotted  and  white ;  beneath  white  ;  i^/erpentis. 
inch  long.  Mauritius  and  Nuffatella  iflands. 

45.  C.  roundifh,  gibbous,  brown,  with  white,  conflu-  reticulum, 
ent,  reticulated  eyes,  and  a  white  horizontal  line  in  the 
middle  of  the  back ;  beneath  white. 

46.  C.  triangularly  gibbous  ;  behind  deprelfed, acute;  mauriti • 
beneath  black;  a  large  fhell,  fpotted  with  browfn.  Java,  ana . 
Mauritius,  and  Nuffatella. 

47.  C.  livid,  with  fmall  white  fpots;  2  inches  Ion g,vite!lus. 
Indian  ocean. 

48.  C.  retufe,  gibbous,  cinereous,  with  a  longitudinal  mus . 
browm  band  ;  teeth  of  the  aperture  blackifn.  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Mediterranean  Teas. 

49.  C.  obvate,  obtufe  behind,  and  rounded  before  ;  tigris, 
ferruginous,  with  deep  brown  fpots,  and  a  yellow  longi¬ 
tudinal,  doifal  line  ;  44  inches  long.  Indian  ocean. 

50.  C.  ovate,  obtufe  behind,  and  rounded  before,  with /ammea* 
waved  yellow7  fpots  :  a  rare  fhell. 

51.  C.  ovate,  olive,  clouded  with  yellow,  and  fpot -  olivacea, 
ted  with  brown  ;  beneath  flat,  pale-brown  ;  teeth  of  the 

lip  w’hite. 

52.  C.  ovate,  thin,  w’hite,  with  greenilh  yellow  dot s/eminM* 
difpofed  in  rows  ;  w  ithin  violet. 

53.  C.  oblong,  ovate,  with  brown  dots,  and  a  yel  -lynx, 
Jowilh  line  ;  hind  part  a  little  acute,  with  a  rufous 
mouth;  2  inches  long.  Madagafcar, 

54*  C* 
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Jcurra. 


onijx, 
ckndejli - 

no, 

Juccin&a . 

hirundo, 

ofellus , 

erronea. 

urfellus, 

pyrum , 

mculofa , 


indica, 

mm, 

felina. 

atomaria . 

nebulofa, 
eclroleuca , 
ftellata, 

fubflava, 
leucogajler 
variolofa , 

fuka. 

leucojlo- 

rna, 

Imeata, 
cancellata. 
fata , 

badia, 

punftata. 

xonaria. 


C.  thin  ;  Tides  ruflfet  brown  5  above  white,  or 


54.  C.  Tub -cylindrical,  with  pale  yellow  extremities  $ 
14.  inch  long.  Mauritius. 

55*  C*  pyriform,  dufky,  with  paler  clouds  and  fpots. 

j6.  C.  ovate,  oblong  ;  beneath  flat  $  yellowilh,  with 
greenifli  and  livid  confluent  drops  ;  Tides  varied  with 
Tcattered  brown  dots.  India. 

C.  Umbilicated  or  perforated. 

57.  C.  beneath  brown,  above  whitifh  ;  fmall.  ATia. 

58.  C.  with  fine  tranfverfe  lines  here  and  there  meet- 
ing  together.  India. 

59.  C.  interior  lip  rounded  at  each  extremity. 

60.  C.  pale  yellow,  -with  brown  dots  ;  the  extremi¬ 
ties  with  2  brown  fpots. 

61.  C.  above  bluifh  ;  extremities  marked  with  2 
brown  fpots.  Maldivia  iilands. 

62.  C.  white,  with  3  brown  bands  ;  oblong  ;  minute. 
Madeira  iflarids. 

63.  C.  with  an  equal  teflaceous  fpot. 

64.  C.  oblong,  white  ;  above  fmooth,  varied  with 
brown,  and  marked  with  2  brown  dots  at  the  umbilicus 
or  perforation. 

65.  C.  pale  brown,  with  paler  bands  and  ochra- 
ceous  fpots  ;  beneath  and  at  the  Tides  fulvous  ;  within 
blue. 

66.  C.  narrow,  long,  with  fiefti-coloured  fpots  above, 
varied  with  pale,  fulvous,  and  glaucous  ones  ;  fides 
chefnut. 

^7'  ... 

pale  brown,  with  tranfverfe  bands,  or  a  fainter  hori¬ 
zontal  line. 

68.  C.  cylindrical,  marked  above  with  characters, 
eyes,  and  a  paler  horizontal  line  ;  Tides  bloom-colour, 
dotted  with  black.  India. 

69.  C.  thin,  oblong,  olivaceous,  with  Tcattered  ferru¬ 
ginous  fpots ;  beneath  white. 

70.  C.  oblong,  narrow,  plumbeous,  with  ferruginous 
dots  and  fpots,  and  paler  bands  ;  marked  at  each  ex¬ 
tremity  with  2  brown  fpots. 

71.  C.  oblong,  Tnowy,  dotted  with  brown  ;  each  end 
marked  with  2  dufky  dots  ;  \  inch  long. 

72.  C.  oblong,  gibbous;  brown,  with  chefnut  fpots. 

73.  C.  thin,  ochraceous,  with  paler  fpots. 

74.  C.  thin,  cinereous,  dotted  with  brown,  and  mark¬ 
ed  with  tranfverfe,  elevated  ftriae. 

75.  C.  oblong,  gibbous,  fmooth,  yellowifh. 

76.  C.  oblong,  purple  ;  beneath  white. 

77.  C.  oblong,  dufky,  with  two  bands  on  the  back, 
and  whitifh  fpots. 

78.  C.  lolid,  oblong,  fulvous,  with  brown  fpots,  dif- 
pofed  in  rows,  and  two  dufky  bands  ;  fides  faffron. 

79.  C.  oblong,  gibbous,  clouded  with  brown  and 
blue  *,  fides  fpotted  with  black  ;  mouth  white. 
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fpotted. 

81.  C.  ovate,  gibbous,  with  cancellated  fpots,  and  a 
horizontal  line  above. 

82.  C.  brownifh,  with  two  white  bands;  beneath 
pale  yellow,  dotted  with  brown. 

83.  C.  oblong,  gibbous  ;  above  bay,  with  brown 
and  white  dots. 

84.  C.  ovate,  white,  with  teftaceous  dots. 

85.  C.  ovate,  fmoothifh,  yellowifh,  with  four  brown 
lunules.  Shores  of  Guinea.  Very  rare  fhell. 
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86.  C.  lip  toothed  within;  with  three  rows  of  tu- conoidea, 
bercles ;  pillar  lip  without  teeth. 


C.  ovate,  marked  above  with  lines  ;  borders 


D.  Margined, 

87.  C.  umbilicated,  pale  yellow,  with  white  round cribraria* 
fpots. 

88.  C.  whitifh,  with  a  knotty  margin.  Mediterra-  tnotieta, 
nean,  Atlantic,  Ethiopic,  and  Indian  leas. — This  fpe- 

cies  is  colleCIed*in  great  quantities,  and  tranfported 
to  Bengal,  Siam,  and  other  parts  of  India,  where  it 
is  employed  by  the  natives  as  the  medium  of  com¬ 
merce. 

89.  C.  furrounded  on  the  back  with  a  yellow  ring,  annulus, 

Amboyna  and  Alexandria.  * 

90.  C.  gibbous,  unequal,  whitifh;  margin  dotted caurica, 
with  brown  ;  back  marked  with  teftaceous  clouds.  In¬ 
dian  ocean. 

91.  C.  with  a  jagged  margin;  yellow,  dotted  with erofa, 
white  ;  fides  with  a  brownifh  fpot.  Mauritius  and 
Afcenfion  iflands. 

92.  C.  with  a  jagged  margin,  flefh-colour,  with  a  derofa, 
greenifh  back,  marked  with  fulvous  dots  ;  Tides  dotted 

with  brown.  Mediterranean. 

93.  C.  with  a  jagged  margin  ;  yellow,  dotted  with  flaveola. 
white ;  fides  marked  with  obfolete,  Tcattered,  brown 

dots. 

94.  C.  {lightly  margined,  yellowifh  with  dceiperjpurca, 
Tpecks  ;  Tides  dotted  with  brown.  Mediterranean. 

95.  C.  oblong,  ovate  ;  above  bluifh,  dotted  and  fpot-  oblonga, 
ted  with  brown  ;  beneath  and  at  the  Tides  white. 

96.  C.  cinereous,  variegated  with  teftaceous ;  while ftoHda. 
beneath,  and  at  the  Tides  ;  i\  inch  long.  Amboyna. 

97.  C.  triangularly  gibbous,  dotted  with  white,  jag-  he  ho  la, 
ged  behind  ;  beneath  yellow,  immaculate.  Indian  0- 

cean. 

98.  C.  flightly  margined,  pale  yellow  with  black  ocellata. 
eyes  ^margin  white,  dotted  with  brown;  i^-  inch 

iong. 

99.  C.  pale  violet,  dotted  with  white  ;  a  very  fmall poraria. 
fhell. 

*  100.  C.  with  numerous  tranfverTe  furrows,  fome  of pediculus. 
which  are  forked  ;  a  fmall  fhell,  and  ovate,  with  vari¬ 
ous  tints  of  red  or  white  ;  fometimes  it  is  marked  with 
a  longitudinal  groove*  Frequent  on  moft  fhores.  Bri¬ 
tain. 

10 1.  C.  margined  on  each  fide,  flightly  produced  nucleus, 
and  rugged,  with  raifed  tubercles  above  ;  1  inch  long. 

Nulla  tell  a  ifland. 

102.  C.  whitifh,  produced  on  each  fide;  back  tuber- rnadagaf- 
culated,  and  marked  with  tranfverfe  undulated  ftriae.  carietifis. 
Madagafcar. 

103.  C.  fomewhat  produced,  with  elevated  dots ;  ex- flaphjlcea , 
tremities  pale  yellow. 

104.  C.  produced  on  each  fide,  and  fprinkled  with  cicercula, 
raifed  dots.  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas. 

105.  C.  produced  on  each  fide,  and  fmooth,  white  or  globulus. 
yellow.  Amboyna. 

106.  C.  oblong,  flightly  produced,  fmooth,  yellow  ;  qffinis. 
ocellated  on  each  fide  before. 

107.  C.  thin,  oblong,  white,  with  ferruginous  fpots fqualina, 
and  dots. 

108.  C.  white  or  gray,  with  obfolete  ferruginous  Rmbriata, 
fpots  and  tranfverfe  bands ;  lips  of  the  month  marked 

with  violet  fpots. 

3H2 


.109.  C. 


J  2  8 

crucnta. 


reticulata . 
rubiginofc , 


miliar  is* 
acicularis. 


crajfa. 


vino/eu 


angujlata . 
f mill’s. 
Jlriata . 


JinenJis. 
pujilla . 


5° 


JSylla. 


ovum. 


volva, 
blrojlris. 
fpeltc . 


verruc'fa 


gibbofi. 

naucum. 


eperta, 

hydatis. 


109.  C.  gibbous  ;  Above  bluifli  with  rufous  dots ;  be¬ 
neath  and  at  the  fia£s  white  ;  lips  citron. 

11c.  C.  reticulated}  margin  varied  with  ftrlped 
fpots. 

1 1  t  .  C.  oblong,  white  ;  within  violet ;  back  with  a 
ferruginous  blotch  ;  each  end  marked  with  two  pale 
yellow  fpots  ;  teeth  of  the  lips  yellowifh. 

112.  C.  thin,  fliort,  yellowiih  green,  with  milk- 
white  eyes,  and  marked  with  a  lateral  horizontal  line. 

1 13.  C.  folid  ;  above  yellowifh  dotted  with  brown, 
with  a  horizontal  pale  line  ;  beneath  milk-white,  with 
improved  dots  at  the  margin. 

114.  C.  thick,  yellowiih,  with  3  whitifh  bands} 
rnoulll  hluifh  ;  4  inches  long. 

1 1 5.  C.  above  white,  with  a  claret  flain,  and  mark¬ 
ed  with  purple  eyes,  furreunded  with  a  black  circle, 
and  a  horizontal  white  line ;  blue  within.  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

1 16.  C.  narrow,  brown,  with  reddifh  fpots  at  the 
fide. 

117.  C.  oblong,  gibbous,  yellowifh,  dotted  with 
white,  with  a  blackifh  fpot  at  the  margin. 

1 1 8.  C.  convex,  bluifli  white,  dotted  with  brown  $ 
beneath  yellow,  flriated  on  one  fide. 

1 19.  C.  oblong,  folid,  variegated  with  orange  lips. 

1  20.  C.  bluifh,  fpotted  with  brown,  and  marked  with 
3  bands. 
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I0*  rounded,  obtufe  at  one  end  ;  crown  umbili- ampulla | 


Gen.  22.  Bulla,  Dipper . 

Gen.  Char . — The  animal  a  limax  ;  the  fhell  univalve, 


convoluted,  unarmed  with  teeth  ;  aperture  a  little 
flraitened,  oblong,  longitudinal,  very  entire  at  the 
bafe  5  pillar  oblique,  fmooth  (b). 


Species. 


1.  B.  ovate,  obtufe,  flightly  doubly  beaked}  one  of 
the  lips  toothed,  from  which  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  cyprcea  }  4  inches  long.  Amboyna  and  Friendly 
iflantK 

2.  B.  two  beaked}  the  beaks  long,  flriated  and  acute. 
Jamaica.  A  rare  fhell. 

3.  B.  two-beaked,  margin  thickened  outwardly  } 
beaks  long,  fmooth  ;  fize  of  a  bean.  Java. 

4.  B.  oblong,  rather  obtufe  at  both  ends}  equal} 
lip  arched  }  margin  thickened  within  }  twice  the  fize 
of  a  grain  of  wheat.  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic. 

5.  B.  tranfverfely  angular,  ovate,  with  a  bony  dot 
on  each  fide.  India. 

6.  B.  angular,  with  an  elevated  belt.  Brazil. 

7.  B.  rounded,  pellucid,  flightly  flriated  tranfverfe¬ 
ly  }  perforated  at  each  end  }  an  inch  long.  African 
and  Indian  Teas. 

*  8.  B.  round ifh,  pellucid,  tranfverfely  fub-flriated  } 
outfide  a  little  wrinkled  }  glofly  }  one  inch  long.  Eu¬ 
rope,  Africa,  Devonfhire. 

*  9- ’B.  rounded,  pellucid,  flightly  flriated  longitudinal¬ 

ly }  crown  umbilipated  }  fize  of  a  pea.  Mediterranean, 
Devonfhire.  s 


cated.  Frequent  on  mofl  fhores  }  Britain. 

*  ii-  B.  oblong,  oval,  tranfverfely  flriated}  crown lignark 
narrow,  and  flightly  umbilicated  }  3  inches  long.  Eu¬ 
ropean  fhores,  Britain. 

*  J2..B.  thick,  white,  opaque  }  aperture  compreffed  in  regulbu 
the  middle  }  minute.  Reeulver,  England.— Bulla  ob-fis. 
tufa,  Montagu,  Tefl.  Brit.  223. 

T3.  B.  rounded,  glabrous,  pellucid,  marked  with phyfu, 
tranfverfe  lines-,  fpire  retufe.  India. 

14,  B.  roundifh  }  fpire  elevated,  obtufe,  with  fiefh  ampk 
coloured  bands  }  fhell  white.  Afia. 

15.  B.  obovate,  with  a  clavated  crown,  indiftinCl/w, 
fpire,  and  elongated  beak }  furface  marked  with  reti¬ 
culated  flriae }  3  inches  long.  American  and  Indian 
oceans. 


itinalii 


16.  B.  rounded,  turbinated,  flightly  flriated,  with  a  rape. 
curvated  beak,  and  finely  wrought  fpire  5  from  2  to  3 
inches  long.  Indian  ocean. 

17.  B.  cylindrical}  wdiirls  of  the  fpire  grooved.  canaliai. 

18.  B.  oblong,  turbinated,  fmooth}  bafe  a  little ccnoidea, 
flriated  }  futures  crenulated  }  fize  of  an  acorn. 

19*  B.  ovate,  pellucid}  fpire  obfolete  }  whirls  con- fontinalii 
trary,  or  turning  frorm  right  to  left }  aperture  ovate, 
oblong}  inch  long.  Shores  of  the  Danube}  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Europe  }  Britain. 

*  2C-  -&•  ovate>  pellucid  }  fpire  contrary,  prominent }  Intpnom 

aperture  ovate,  lanceolate.  Europe,  Britain _ Lin- 

nams  fuppofes  that  this  fpecies  may  be  a  variety  of  the 
lafl  }  but,  according  to  Mr  Montagu,  the  form  of  the 
fhell,  the  flruflure  of  the  animal,  and  its  habitat ,  ane 
always  difiimfl.  Linnaeus  fays,  that  this  fpecies  is  .1 
found  among  wet  mofs.  Mr  Montagu  found  it  only  in. 
ditches,  and  in  a  place  occafioually  overflowed  by  the 
river  Avon. 

21.  B.  poiifhed,  with  a  pointed  fpire  }  aperture  ob-  turrits. 
long.^  Northern  Europe,  in  ditches  and  wet  meadows. 

22.  B.  brittle,  with  a  depreffed  contrary  fpire}  a- gelatin^ 
perture  ending  in  a  beak  }  2-f  lines  long.  Rivers  of 
Denmark. 

23.  B.  fides  cylindrical,  with  a  Tubulate  fpire,  trun-  terebelk 
cated  at  the  bafe  }  2  inches  long.  Indian  ocean. 

24.  B.  ovate  -,  fpire  indiflind,  prominent  at  the  top }  cvprac, 
aperture  more  dilated  behind}  pillar  twilled}  fize  of 

an  acorn.  Mediterranean. 

23.  B.  with  party-coloured  double  bands,  and  pur  -virgin^ 
pie  truncated  pillar:  aperture  femilunar.  Rivers  of 
Afia. 

-6.  B.  conic,  pointed  with  tranfverfe  bands  and  un -fafeiotc. 
dulated  fpots}  aperture  white.  South  America,  India. 

27.  B.  conic,  pointed,  glabrous,  with  undulated  ful -frigate* 
vous  flreaks }  2  inches  long  }  8  whirls  in  the  fpire, 

28.  B.  conic,  white,  flriated;  pillar  flraight  and  xe-Jiriatuk 
fiedled. 

29.  B.  oblong,  pointed,  white,  grooved;  fpire  with exaratc, 
6  or  7  whirls. 

30.  B.  tapering,  ere 61 ;  white*  with  2  broad,  reddifh  biff  in 
bauds  at  the  aperture  y  a  land  fpecies. 

31.  B. 


,  (*lInr  ^ec\ts  to  this  genus,  it  appears  that  the  animal  pofTeiTes  different  characters 

from  thofe  of  the  limax,  and  particularly  that  which  inhabits  the  bulla  lignaria,  a  Britiih  fhell,  which  is  furnifi^ 
ed  with  a  gizzard,  of  a  teftaceous  nature.  See  Lin.  Tranf.  vd.  ii.  p.  15/ 
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,  •  31.  B.  a  little  tapering  and  compreflfed  ;  pale,  flefh- 

at  *  coloured,  with  two  remote  bands  ;  one  broader  and 

brown,  the  other  blue. 

,  32.  B.  ovate,  pointed,  with  longitudinal  brown 

2  *  bands  ;  pillar  indexed,  entire.  Tranquebar.  A  land 

fpecies. 

chtins*  33*  B.  ovate,  pointed,  with  a  wide  crimfon  mouth 
and  lip  ;  pillar  truncated  ;  8  inches  long.  American 
ocean. 

hualiiui*  34-  B.  oblong,  horn-coloured ;  fpire  retufe  ;  thin  ;  4 
inch  long. 

mt(Jt  35.  B.  fubovate,  flightly  two-beaked  ;  flriated  on  the 
back,  and  gibbous  in  the  middle  ;  chefnut  with  white 
fpots  and  bands  ;  within  violet. 

f  rnm*  .36.  B.  fub-ovate,  equable,  pale  gray,  undulated  with 

nofa.  brown,  and  marked  with  ferruginous  fpot?,  and  two 
white  bands;  14  inch  long. 

velum,  37.  B.  thin,  umbilicated  on  each  fide ;  white,  with 
capillary  brown  lines,  and  a  fnowy  band,  edged  with 
brown  on  each  fide  ;  1  inch  long. 
vefcam  38.  B.  ovate,,  oblong,  within  milk-white,  folid,  pel¬ 
lucid  ;  aperture  wide  ;  two  grooves  on  the  back.  Bra¬ 
zil. 

cylindrica.  *  39-  B.  cylindrical,  fmooth,  white,  thin,  flightly  um- 
bilicated  ;  twice  as  lar gp  as  a  grain  of  wheat.  Europe, 
Britain. 

oliva.  4.0.  B.  cylindrical,  aperture  fub-orbicular,  and  dila¬ 
ted  beneath. 

voluta.  41.  B.  fmooth,  cylindrical,  olive*,  aperture  effufe; 

pillar  inflated,  truncated  ;  7  whirls  in  the  fpire. 
dotnini-  42.  B.  fub -cylindrical,  fpiral,  reddifh,  with  longitu- 
chenjis.  dinal  ftriae,  and  fpotted  ;  futures  crenulated  ;  pillars 
linuated  and  truncated.  St  Domingo. 
purpurea,  43*  B.  ventricofe,  rugged,  and  longitudinally  ftreak- 
ed  ;  aperture  ovate,  with  a  pointed  lip,  and  deep  black 
border  within.  Africa,  in  rice  fields. 
fpreia.  44.  B.  ovate,  thin,  brown,  and  rough. 
filida,  4 5.  B  folid,  red,  varied  with  violet;  margin  red  ; 
fpire  a  little  prominent. 

prcus-pu -  46.  B.  inflated,  glabrous,  horny  ;  cinnamon  colour  ; 

iicum,  five  row's  of  dots;  pillar  finuated,  with  an  ac^te  lip; 
extremity  thin  and  ovate. 

feebra.  47*  B.  ovate,  rough,  flightly  carinated  on  the  back, 
and  marked  with  decuflated  ftrise;  white  with  rofy  lines; 
pillar  fcalloped,  refle&ed.  Java. 
chra.  *  48.  B.  ovate,  pellucid,  with  a  truncated  channelled 
crown ;  6  lines  long.  Norway  feas,  Banff  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  near  Portfmouth. 

foluta,  49.  B.  cylindrical,  horny ,  tranfverfely  flriated,  with 
a  retufe  top  or  crown  ;  whirls  margined,  channelled. 
earned.  50.  B.  ovate,  flefh -coloured,  gibbous  ;  lip  arched, 
thickened  and  toothed  within.  Shores  of  Africa. 
patula,  *  51.  B.  fmooth,  gloffy,  white,  pellucid,  oblong,  invo¬ 
luted;  aperture  large,  terminating  in  a  fhort  canal, 
moil  contracted  at  the  top  ;  length  1  inch.  Weymouth. 
hhotoi  *  52.  B.  fub-oval,  thin,  pellucid,  white,  refembling  a 
dea.  hali  otis ;  a  little  wrinkled;  aperture  oval;  length 

inch.  Weymouth. 

pMnula.  *  53.  B.  ovate,  oblong,  deprened,  pellucid,  thin  ; 

flrongly  wrinkled  concentrically  ;  length  4  inch. 
Milton  fands,  Devonfhire.  Montagu ,  Ttfl.  Brit .  p. 
2I4* 

catena.  *  54.  B.  pellucid,  white,  finely  flriated  tranfverfely  ; 
the  ftrise,. magnified,  have  the  appearance  of  the  links 
cf  a  chain ;  one-tenth  inch  diameter.  Devonfhire, 
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*  55.  B.  oblong,  oval,  fmooth,  white;  apex  rounded, umbilicata* 
umbilicated  ;  aperture  very  narrow  ;  4  inch  long.  Fal¬ 
mouth. 

*  56.  B.  fub-cylindrical,  opaque,  white;  upper  part truncata, 
longitudinally  liriated,  lower  plain  ;  apex  truncated, 

and  largely  umbilicated.  Falmouth. 

*  57.  B.  fmooth,  gloffy,  pellucid,  white,  fuboval ;  bo  -diaphana* 
dy  large,  ventricofe  ;  apex  pointed  ;  aperture  fub-oval ; 

4  inch  long.  Salcomb  bay.  Rare. 


51 

Voluta. 


Gen.  23.  Voluta,  Vo/ute. 

Gen.  Char . — The  animal  a  limax  ;  the  fhell  is  one-cel- 
led,  fpiral  ;  aperture  without  a  beak,  and  fometimes 
effufe  ;  pillar  twilled  or  plaited,  generally  without 
lips  or  perforation. 

Species . 


A.  Aperture  entire . 

1.  V.  contracted,  oval,  oblong,  with  a  rugged  fpire ;  nurir- 
pillar  2-toothed  ;  4  inches  long.  India.  In  marfhy  midee. 
woods  and  fwamps. 

2.  V.  oval,  oblong,  with  a  wide  aperture;  pillar 'fiamtnsa, 
one- toothed. 

3.  V.  con  traced,  oblong,  oval,  grooved  ;  whit  efufeate, 
dotted  with  yellow  ;  pillar  with  two  plaits ;  4  inch 

long- 

4.  V.  thin,  tranfverfely  flriated,  flefli-colour,  with  bifafeiata. 
two  white  bands ;  pillar  one-toothed  ;  not  one  inch 

long. 

j.  V.  contracted  on  the  upper  part;  yellow,  with Jlava. 
a  crcnulatcd  lip;  pillar  with  two  plaits;  44  lines 
iong. 

6.  V.  oval,  oblong,  banded ;  pillar  with  three  minuta0 
plaits. 

7.  V.  thin,  brown  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  cancellated  ; pujilla, 
pillar  three-toothed  ;  very  minute. 

8.  V.  oval,  oblong,  glabrous,  with  a  reflected  gxoov-g/abra0, 
ed  lip  ;  pillar  one-toothed. 

o.  V.  oval,  gibbous,  umbilicated;  pillar  with  on zauris-Jileni 
thick,  flexuous  plait ;  two  inches  long. 

10.  V.  contracted,  oblong  ;  fpi res  fmooth  ;  pillar  3- auris-judec 
toothed.  Fens  of  India. 

11.  V.  fuftform,  granulate,  with  an  ovate  aperture  ;  au rls-mol- 
pillar  cut,  fpreading  ;  three  inches  long.  New*  C ale-  chi. 
donia. 

*  I  2.  V.  oval,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  fpirally  ftri -tornati/is, 
ated  ;  pillar  with  a  fingle  fold  ;  4  hich  long.  Europe, 

Wales# 

*  13.  V.  thin,  brittle*  with  two  fun  all  fpires  ; .  mouth  iohetifis0 
rounded,  wide.  Iftand  of  Iona,  Scotland. 

*  14.  V.  w  hite,  opaque,  longitudinally  flriated.  San <3- alba, 
w  ich.  Very  minute. 

15.  V.  contracted,  oblong,  ovate,  opaque,  flriated  \folidula .  . 
fpire.  elevated  and  a  little  pointed  ;  pillar  flightly 
plaited. 

16.  V.  contracted,  ovate,  cylindrical  ;  fpire  a  little  livida. 
elevated,  obtufe  ;  pillar  w  ith  five  plaits ;  one  inch  long. 

Africa. 

17.  V.  contracted,  fmooth,  with  an  obtufe  fpire  \coffceas 
aperture  toothed  on  each  fide. 

B.  Subcylindrical ,  emarginated,  ■ 

iS.  V.  fmoath  ;  fpire  obliterated  at  the  bafe  ;  lip  r porphyria, 

tufe 


4  3° 

oliva. 
annulata . 
utriculus . 
hiatula. 

jafpidea . 

nivea. 
ifpidula . 

carniolus, 

da&ylus . 
miliaria . 

monilis* 

exilis. 

perjicula, 

pallida . 

faba. 

glabella . 

prunum . 

reticulata . 

tnercatoria 
rujlica . 
paupercula 
mendicaria 
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tufe  in  the  middle  ;  pillar  obliquely  ftriated  ;  five  inches 
long.  Brazil. 

1 9.  V.  fmooth  5  fpire  reflected  at  the  bale  ;  pillar  ob¬ 
liquely  ftriated.  Indian  Teas. 

20.  V.  fmooth,  white,  with  a  keel-fhaped  ring  on 
the  back  ;  fometimes  with  reddifh  waves. 

21.  V.  elongated,  fmooth,  with  a  prominent  fpire. 
Indian  and  Ethiopic  leas. 

22.  V.  thin,  writh  a  cinerous  fpotted  back,  callous 
beneath  ;  aperture  large  ;  pillar  toothed  at  the  bafe. 
Shores  of  Spain. 

23.  V.  white  dotted  with  greenifh  brown,  or  violet ; 
fpire  prominent ;  whirls  with  a  band  compofed  of  fpots 
at  the  bafe  ;  an  inch  long.  Shores  of  Spain. 

24.  V.  fnowy,  elongated,  fmooth,  banded.  Spanifh 
feas. 

25.  V.  fmooth  with  a  prominent  fpire  and  fingle 
margin  ;  pillar  obliquely  ftriated  ;  from  one  to  two 
inches  long.  India. 

26.  V.  orange  with  blue  bands  ;  fpire  flattened  ; 
aperture  white. 
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fize  of  a  kidney  bean.  Mediterranean  and  Indian 


feas. 


C.  Ob  ova  l,  effufe ,  emarginated '. 


27.  V.  fmooth,  with  decuflfated  ftrise,  obtufe;  pillar 
with  fix  plaits  :  4  inch  long.  India. 

28.  V.  {lightly  emarginated,  white,  with  an  oblitera¬ 
ted  pale  yellow  fpire  ;  pillar  obliquely  ftriated.  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

29.  V.  entire  white  with  an  obliterated  white  fpire  ; 
pillar  obliquely  ftriated  ;  i~  inch  long.  China  ;  where 
it  is  employed  for  making  beads  and  necklaces.  A 
variety  is  found  in  Africa  only  24  lines  long,  with  8  or 
IO  thin  plaits  in  the  pillar. 

30.  V.  obovate,  entire,  yellowifh,  with  two  brown 
bands;  fpire  prominent ;  pillar  obliquely  ftriated. 

31.  V.  fmooth,  with  a  retufe  umbilicated  fpire  ;  pil¬ 
lar  with  feven  plaits ;  lip  with  a  crenated  margin  :  one 
inch  long.  African  fea. 

*  3  2.  V.  fhell  entire,  oblong,  ovate,  with  an  elevated 
fpire ;  pillar  with  four  plaits.  African  and  European 
fhores,  Britain. 

33.  V.  flightly  emarginated,  fmooth,  a  little  plaited  ; 
fpire  prominent ;  pillar  with  four  plaits  ;  lip  with  a  cre- 
nulated  margin  ;  one  inch  long.  African  ocean. 

34.  V.  very  entire,  fmooth,  with  a  levigated  fpire  ; 
pillar  with  four  plaits ;  lip  gibbous  ;  margin  toothed  : 
from  one  to  two  inches  long.  African  and  American 
feas. 

35.  V.  very  entire,  fmooth,  with  a  levigated  fpire  ; 
pillar  with  four  plaits ;  lip  without  tooth,  or  margin  ; 
1-4  inch  long.  Ifland  of  Goree. 

36.  V.  with  flight  decuflfated  grooves  ;  lip  internally 
ftriated  ;  pillars  flightly  perforated  ;  two  inches  long. 
American  ocean  and  Guinea. 

37.  V.  ftriated,  with  an  obtufc  fpire  ;  pillar  retufe, 
toothed  ;  lip  gibbous,  denticulated  ;  ^  inch  long.  Me¬ 
diterranean,  American,  and  Indian  feas. 

38.  V.  fmooth  with  a  prominent  fpire  ;  pillar  re¬ 
tufe,  toothed  ;  lip  gibbous,  denticulated.  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  American  feas. 

39.  V.  entire,  fmooth>  with  a  ftriated  bafe;  fpire  a 
little  prominent  ;  pillar  with  four  plaits  ;  lip  obtufe. 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas. 

40.  V.  flightly  ftriated,  with  a  flightly  granulated 
fpire ;  pillar  fmooth  ;  lip  gibbous  and  denticulated  ; 


41.  V.  entire,  plaited,  and  crofswife  reticulated  ;  pi! -cancclUh 
lar  with  three  plaits,  flightly  umbilicated,  and  a  little 
produced.  African  ocean. 

42.  V.  fmooth,  white,  with  blue  bands  and  yellow elemt 
mouth;  fpire  nearly  obliterated;  pillar  fix-toothed-  ' 
fcarcely  one  inch  long. 

,  43*  y*  .  gr.eenifh  ^hite,  with  numerous  ovum. 

bands  ;  lip  indexed  ;  pillar  with  four  plaits  ;  2^  in-hes 
long. 

44.  V.  fpire  obfolcte  ;  fides  with  thickened  margins  xmaninn, 

four  plaits  m  the  pillar.  s  mi 

45.  V.  fubftriated,  glabrous  ;  fpire  obtufe,  fmooth,  nucea 
prominent ;  five  plaits  in  the  pillar.  Indian  ocean. 

7-  ,COniC;  'vlllte>  with  hollow  punftured  grooves^™, 
at  the  bafe ;  whirls  crenated  ;  fix  plaits  in  the  nil- 
lar.  1 


D.  Fujiform . 


47.  V.  nearly  entire,  oblong,  fmooth,  with  a  promi-/,-/^ 
nent  excoriated  fpire  ;  three  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  lip 
flightly  toothed  inwardly.  Mediterranean. 

1  48-V- flightly  emarginated  oblong,  fmooth;  fpire cornicuk 
longilh  ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  lip  equal  and  un- 
armed.  Mediterranean. 

49.  V.  entire,  tapering,  plaited  and  tranfverfely  ftri-  v{m 
ated  ;  three  plaits  m  the  pillar,  which  is  perforated  ' 
About  a  finger’s  length,  and  marked  with  about  twelve 
grooves. 

JO.  V.  emarginated,  ftriated,  and  tranfverfely  wrink-A,Jni*i 
led  ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar,  which  is  perforated  ;  lip/, 
notched  ;  two  inches  long.  India.  r 

J 1.. V.  nearly  entire,  tranfverfely  wrinkled;  four ru§m 
plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  lip  crenulated.  India. 

52.  V.  nearly  entire,  fmooth,  yellowifh  with  red„ubila. 
clouds  tranfverfely  ftriated;  lip  crenulated ;  four  plaits 
in  the  pillar.  Friendly  iflands. 

5'r‘  Y',  e“a.rSin,ate4  longitudinally  grooved  and  fanmfm 
tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  lips  fmooth;  four  plaits  in  the 
pillar^  14  inch  long.  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
feas. 

54.  V.  emarginated,  round,  fmooth  ;  whirls  of  th ecaffra. 
fpire  with  plaited  Arise  ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  2,f 
inches  long.  Afiatic  fea. 

55.  V.  flightly  emarginated,  round,  fmooth;  about morio. 
three  plaits  in  the  pillar* 

j6.  V.  tapering,  marked  with  tranfverfe  rays  of  red  aw. 
dots  ;  fpire  pointed,  fmooth  :  fcarcely  an  inch  long. 

57;  Y-  emarginated,  fubangular,  unarmed,  and  tranf-WW* 

verfely  ftriated  ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  throat  ftri- 
ated  ;  two  inches  long.  India. 

58.  V.  emarginated,  angular,  anterior  angles  a  little/ dicaria* 
fpm ous  ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  lip  fmooth ;  two 
inches  long.  Indian  ocean. 

59-  y*  cylindrical,  glabrous,  reddifh,  with  fublivid  bullata> 
belts  ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar  within  ;  aperture  effufe. 

Indian  ocean. 

60.  V.  cylindr'eal  with  decuffated  ftria?,  and  impr rf-crenula, 
fed  dots  ;  white  with  yellowifli  clouds  ;  lip  and  whirls 
nodulous  ;  margin  of  the  whirls  crenulated  ;  eight  plaits 
in' the  pilfar.  Indian  ocean. 

tapering,  black  with  white  fpots.  tranfverfely fcutulaM> 
ftriated,  firft  whirl  a  little  ventricofe  ;  four  plaits  in  the 
pillar.  Indian  ocean. 


62.  V. 
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asp-  iv. 

• rQt  62.  V.  tapering,  emarginated,  blackifh ;  whirls  flat- 
tifh  ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar.  Guinea,  Greenland. 
[ubdivifa*  63.  V.  tapering,  emarginated,  longitudinally  ribbed, 
J  plaited,  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  three  plaits  in  the 

pillar.  Indian  ocean. 

cruentata .  64.  V.  tapering,  emarginated,  barred  and  tranfverfe¬ 

ly  ftriated  with  longitudinal  knotty  ribs,  fpotted  with 
red  ;  pillar  with  three  plaits.  Indian  ocean. 
exafperata.  65.  V.  tapering,  emarginated,  granulous,  with  de- 
cuffated  ftriae  and  longitudinal  ribs  barred  with  brown  ; 
five  plaits  in  the  pillar.  Indian  ocean. 
granofd*  66.  V.  tapering,  emarginated,  tranfverfely  ftriated 
and  longitudinally  grooved,  with  elevated  dots  and 
reddifh  lines  ;  three  plaits  in  the  pillar.  Indian 
ocean. 

cajla*  67.  V.  tapering,  fmooth,  brown  with  white  bands  ; 
fix  plaits  in  the  pillar,  which  is  emarginated  at  the 
bafe.  Shores  of  Amboyna. 

ieucogoni -  68.  V.  tapering,  chefnut,  with  flexuous  white  bands  5 

as.  pillar  obfoletely  plaited  :  two  inches  long. 
maculofa .  69.  V.  tapering,  white  with  reticulated  and  fpotted 

brown  bands  :  one  inch  long. 

70.  V.  tapering,  brown,  cancellated  ;  angles  of  the 
fe&ion  nodulous,  and  whitifh  :  four  plaits  in  the  pil¬ 
lar. 

Hcea.  71.  V.  tapering,  chefnut  writh  yellow  clouds  and 


fpots;  eight  whirls  in  the  fpire,  which  are  longitudi¬ 
nally  plaited  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  five  plaits  in  the 
pillar. 

durantia,  72.  V.  tapering,  orange;  a  white  band  in  the  four 
firft  whirls  of  the  fpire  5  lip  denticulated ;  four  plaits 
in  the  pillar. 

decujfata .  73.  V.  tapering,  with  decuftated  ftrise  ;  the  longitu- 

nal  one  undulated  ;  about  four  plaits  in  the  pillar. 
polygona.  74.  V.  tapering,  jmn&ured,  whirls  longitudinally 
ribbed,  and  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ;  three  firft  an¬ 
gular  ;  about  five  plaits  in  a  flightly  umbilicated  pil¬ 
lar. 

acuminata.  75.  V,  tapering,  cancellated  ;  beak  ftiort  and  cancel¬ 
lated;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar.  Tranquebar. 

76.  V.  tapering,  fmooth,  white  with  yellow  fpots 
and  black  dots ;  pillar  doubly  plaited. 

77.  V.  tapering,  two  plaits  in  the  pillar  :  whirls 
turgid,  with  a  band  of  black  dots  ;  firft  whirl  double. 

78.  V.  tapering,  with  perpendicular  black  lines 
crofiing  a  wrhite  band ;  3  plaits  in  the  pillar. 

79.  V.  tapering  ;  beneath  brown  dotted  with  white ; 
above  white,  with  perpendicular  waved  yellow  ftripes ; 
a  minute  fhell. 

So.  V.  tapering,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely;  dufky, 
with  red  dots,  and  two  paler  bands  ;  minute. 

81.  V.  tapering  and  grooved  longitudinally  ;  brown, 
'with  a  tranfverfe  white  nodulous  band  ;  pillar  five¬ 
toothed. 

82.  V.  tapering,  fmooth,  brown;  fpire  with  a  paler 
band ;  narrow,  fmall. 

83.  V.  tapering,  chefnut,  with  white  eyes  ;  mi¬ 
nute. 

84.  V.  tapering,  red,  with  rows  of  black  dots ;  lip 

mar  Prominent ;  beak  reflected. 

'  0rea't  85.  V.  tapering,  varied  with  white  and  brown;  lip 
jl  ,  indexed. 

£  Q  86.  V.  tapering,  reddifh,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ; 
aperture  oblong,  oval ;  fpire  obtufe  ;  3  inch  long.  A- 
ftierican  feas. 


biplicata. 

Curricula. 

lineata. 

difeors. 

Mata. 
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87.  V.  tapering,  cancellated,  with  an  obtufe  fpir o\clathrata* 
lip  margined  ;  beak  refle&ed.  American  pcean. 

88.  V.  tapering,  gibbous,  yellow;  each  whirl  with  tricolor, 
a  white  band,  teftelated  with  black ;  3  plaits  ill  the 
pillar. 

89.  V.  tapering,  chefnut  brown,  with  undulated  turrita. 
brown  lines  ;  aperture  ftriated  ;  3  plaits  in  the  pillar. 

90.  V.  tapering,  fmooth,  white,  with  perpendicular yfyracufana 
waved,  blackifh  yellow  ftripes.  Syracufe. 

91.  V.  tapering,  poliflied,  chefnut;  within  white 3 nitens, 
pillar  with  4  plaits. 

92.  V.  tapering,  citron,  with  rufous  bands  5  2 \-citrina. 
inches  long. 

93.  V.  tapering  pale  brown,  and  longitudinally  mucronata* 
ftriated  ;  fpire  perforated  5  pillar  perforated,  and  4- 
plaited. 

94.  V.  tapering,  a  little  ventricofe  ;  longitudinally  rugofa. 
wrinkled,  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  whitifh  with  pice- 

ous  lines. 

95.  V.  tapering,  cinereous,  ftriated  with  red;  {yfwejlrigofa. 
glabrous  ;  whirls  rather  tumid. 

96.  V.  tapering,  glabrous ;  5  plaits  in  the  pillar  \foJftlis. 
has  been  only  found  in  a  foftil  ftate. 

97.  V.  tapering,  thin,  glabrous ;  brown  furrounded  leucojleSla. 
with  lines  of  white  dots.  Friendly  iflands, 

98.  V.  tapering,  whitifh,  cancellated;  whirls  with clathrus. 
a  band  of  yellow  fpots. 

99.  V.  tapering,  tranfverfely  ribbed,  with  a  tranf-  virgata. 
verfe  brown  band,  and  longitudinal  waved  fpots  ;  two 
inches  long. 

IOO..V.  tapering,  cancellated;  varied  with  tawney leucofloma. 
and  white,  with  waved  brown  fpots  ;  mouth  ochraceous. 

101.  V.  tapering,  tranfverfely  ftriated;  yellow  with variegata. 
a  brown  band  and  fpots. 

102.  V.  emarginated,  tapering,  marked  with  deeuf -Ji/aris. 
fated  ftriae,  and  red  threads ;  pillar  3 -plaited. 

103.  V.  cylindrical,  whitifh,  glabrous  ;  fpire  projeft-sw/W. 
ing,  obtufe,  emarginated  at  the  bafe  ;  pillar  4-plaited ; 

2  inches  long.  Shores  of  Guinea. 

104.  V.  ovate,  bay,  longitudinally  wrinkled;  he- ziervoye/ii. 
neath  tranfverfely  grooved  ;  fpire  obtufe,  and  crenated 

at  the  future  ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  lip  denticulated. 

105.  V.  ovate,  triangular,  rugged,  knotty,  tranf-  rhinoceros.. 
verfely  grooved  and  umbilicated  ;  pillar  3-plaited  ;  lip 

toothed  ;  throat  ftriated  ;  whirls  muricated  with  knobs. 

Shores  of  New  Guinea. 

106.  V.  tapering,  white;  fpire  with  fine  tranfverfe cojlata. 
ftriae,  and  rounded  ribs;  firft  whirl  with  3  brown 
bands  ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar. 

X07.  V.  ovate,  white;  fpire  fpotted  with  brown  \fpuria. 

6  brown  bands  in  the  firft;  whirl ;  tail  emarginated ; 
lip  impreffed  ;  pillar  6-plaited. 

108.  V.  emarginated,  ftriated,  and  marked  with perlufa* 
hollow  pun&ures ;  lip  denticulated ;  5  plaits  in  the 
pillar  ;  3  inches  long.  India. 

109.  V.  emarginated,  tranfverfely  ftriated;  white  cardinality 
with  rows  of  teftelated  chefnut  fpots ;  pillars  5-plaitcd 

Indian  ocean. 

1 10.  V.  emarginated,  fmooth  ;  margin  of  the  whirls epifcoballs., 
entire;  lip  denticulated ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar;  5 

inches  long.  India. — -The  animal  of  this  fhell  is  faid 
to  be  poifonous  when  it  is  eaten,  and  has  the  power  of 
infli£ting  a  wound  on  thofewho  touch  it,  with  a  kind  of 
pointed  trunk.  The  natives  of  the  ifland  Tanna  em¬ 
ploy  the  fhell  as  a  hatchet,  fixing  it  in  a  handle. 

iii.V. 
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^  II*  V.  emarginated,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  margins 
of  the  whirls  and  lip  denticulated  3  pillar  4-plaited. 
Indian  ocean, 

112.  V.  obovate,  folid,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  mark¬ 
ed  with  nodulous  plaits;  whirls  crowned  with  tubercles. 
India. 

1 13.  V.  margined,  with  obtufe  fpines  in  the  whirls  5 
lip  fmooth  and  very  thick  ;  pillar  8-plaited.  Ameri¬ 
can  ocean.  The  plaits  in  the  pillar  arc  from  9  to  12 
in  foftie  varieties. 

1 1 4.  V.  emarginated,  with  acute  fpines  on  the 
whirls  ^  lip  fmooth ;  pillar  4-plaited  ;  from  3  to  6 
inches  long.  Indian  Teas. 

1 1 5.  V.  emarginated*,  whirls  tuberculated,  and 
marked  with  black  eharadlers  ;  5  plaits  in  the  pillar. 

11 6.  V.  emarginated  5  whirls  with  fubacute  fpines  ; 
5  ftronger  and  3  obfolete  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  6  inches 
long.  India,  Jamaica.  Very  rare. 

1 1  7.  V.  nearly  entire,  turbinated,  with  conic  fome- 
what  eredl  fpines  ;  upper  ones  larger  ;  pillar  4-plaited  ; 
3  inches  long.  Indian  ocean. 

1 1 8.  V,  ovate,  rugged,  knotty  ;  3  plaits  in  the  pil¬ 
lar  ;  inches  long.  Indian  and  American  feas. 

119.  V.  ovate,  acute,  with  divergent  fpires  ;  about 
5  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  fpines  on  the  outer  whirls  gra¬ 
dually  leffening  into  tubercles.  Coromandel  and  Ce¬ 
ram. 

120.  V.  obovate,  flightly  tailed,  with  ftriated  wftiirls 
on  the  fpire  ;  tip  produced  and  quite  glabrous  ;  j>illar 
3-plaitcd  ;  7  inches  long.  Tranquebar  and  Ceylon. 

121.  V.  obovate,  fmooth,  with  a  pointed  fpire,  and 
ventricofe  ;  pillar  5-plaited.  Indian  and  American 
feas. 

122.  V.  ventricofe,  yellowifti-white,  with  orange 
bands  *,  firft  whirl  tuberculated  and  larger  than  the 
reft  ;  pillar  6  plaited.  Indian  ocean.  Very  rare. 

123.  V.  pyriform,  fmooth,  with  yellowifh  clouds  ; 
fpire  varied  with  chefnut  fpots ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar. 

1 24.  V.  elongated,  ribbed  ;  ribs  crofted  with  fine 
tranfverfc  lines ;  lip  margined  ;  fpire  papillary  at  the 
tip  ;  many  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  4  inches  long. 

1  25.  V.  ventricofe  ;  fpire  ribbed  with  fine  tranfverfe 
ftrise  crofting  the  ribs  ;  lip  margined,  umbilicated  5  3 
plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  1  inch  long.  Mauritius  and 
Guinea. 

I  26.  V.  tapering  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  white 
with  longitudinal  chcfnut  ribs  ;  lip  denticulated,  ftri¬ 
ated  ;  3  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  3  inches  long. 

1 27.  V.  longitudinally  ribbed,  and  finely  ftriated 
tranfverfely  *,  a  row  of  acute  tubercles  on  the  two  firft 
whirls  ;  3  plaits  on  the  pillar.  Indian  feas. 

]  28.  V.  ventricofe,  ochraceous,  with  white  and 
brown  lines*,  lip  fubulate  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  convex  ; 
firft  largeft  *,  2  inches  long. 

129.  V.  finely  reticulated  and  ftriated,  with  elevat¬ 
ed  tranfverfe  belts*,  lip  crenated;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar, 
which  is  a  little  umbilicated. 

130.  V.  coarfe,  brown,  fmooth  *,  bafe  tranfverfely 
ftriated  ;  fpire  obtufe ;  firft  v'hirl  ventricofe,  vrith  4 
narrow  bands  ;  the  reft  with  a  broad  white  band  ;  pil¬ 
lar  with  3  plaits  and  umbilicated. 

E.  Ventricofe  ;  the  fpire  papillary  at  the  tip . 

13 1.  V.  emarginated  ;  fpire  crowned  with  vaulted 
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fpines  j  4  plaits  in  the  pillar  j  7  or  8  inches  long. 

Perfia,  Afia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

132.  V.  emarginated*,  whirls  of  the  fpire  .with  cipnblu 
grooved  margins  ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar  5  lip  callous. 

Spain,  Africa,  and  America. 

I3>.V.  emarginated  ;  fpire  fmooth  ;  pillar  3 -plait- olla. 
ed  ;  4  inches  long.  Spain,  America,  Philippine  ifies. 

J34*  Y*  elongated,  with  a  broad  aperture ;  lip  &-a?npla,\ 
cute  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  fcarcely  vifible  ;  1  inch  long. 

j35*  emarginated  ^  covered  with  a  brown  cuti -neptun, 
cle,  under  w  hich  it  is  reddifti  *,  lip  a  little  prominent ; 

4  plaits  in  the  pillar  $  4  whirls  in  the  fpire  ;  8  inches 
long  ;  nearly  as  broad.  Perftan  gulf. 

136.  V.  emarginated  ;  lip  a  little  prominent  5  pillar  navicid 
4  plaited  ;  2  inches  long. 

1 3 7.  V.  elongated,  yellow,  with  a  long  tubercle  at papilld 
the  tip,  which  is  fometimes  oblique. 

138.  V.  elongated,  yellow,  with  3  bands  of  brown  indies, \ 
dots  ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar.  India. 

139*  V*  coarfe,  clouded,  with  zig-zag  brown  lines  \  fcaph , 
lip  fubulate,  pillar  bluifti  with  4  plaits.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Very  rare. 

140.  V.  ovate,  glabrous  ;  whitifh  with  longitudinal  cymbid 
red  lines;  whirls  knotty;  3  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  2 
inches  long.  Indian  ocean. 

1 41.  V.  fubovate,  teftaceous,  with  reddifti  ba yprxpu! 
fpots,  emarginated  at  the  bafe  ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar. 
Coromandel  coaft. 

142.  V.  cylindrical,  yellowifh,  emarginated;  aper -glanu 
ture  effufe,  fpreading ;  3  plaits  in  the  pillar.  Eaftern 
ftiores  of  Africa. 

1 43.  V.  white,  fmooth,  reticulated  with  gold,  e-  reticull 
marginated;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar;  fpire  conic  ;  firft 
whirl  cylindrical  and  ventricofe  ;  2  inches  long.  Ja¬ 
va. 

144.  V.  brownifh  yellow',  ftriated  with  brown  ;  g fpsM 
plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  inches  long.  Straits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan. 

a| 

Gin.  24.  BUCCINUM,  Whelk.  Bucciwl' 

Gen .  Char. — The  animal  is  a  limax ;  the  (hell  uni-  .  u 
valve,  fpiral,  gibbous  ;  aperture  ovate,  terminating 
in  a  fliort  canal,  leaning  to  the  right,  with  a  retufe 
beak  or  proje£tion  ;  pillar  lip  expanded. 

Species. 

A.  Inflated,  rounded,  thin,  fubdiaphanous ,  and  brittle . 

1.  B.  roundifh,  furrounded  with  obtufe  grooves,  b e-oletiriu 
tween  which  is  an  elevated  line  ;  aperture  without 
teeth;  4  inches  long.  Indian  fea. 

2.  B.  obovate,  furrounded  by  grooves  wftiich  ar e galea,  j 
double  on  the  fore -part ;  aperture  without  teeth  ;  pil¬ 
lar  umbilicated.  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  feas.— 

This  (hell  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  man’s  head.' 

*  3*  ovate,  inflated,  flightly  grooved,  and  undula -perils 
ted  with  white  ;  aperture  without  teeth ;  6  inches  long. 

India,  America,  Weymouth. 

4.  B.  ovate,  furrounded  with  obtufe  grooves ;  ziper-pornuM 
ture  toothed  :  inches  long.  Java,  Amboy na,  Mex¬ 

ico. 

5-  B.  ovate,  furrounded  w  ith  remote  obtufe  grooves  \doliutt 
beak  a  little  prominent.  Sicily,  Africa,  India. 

6.  B.  ovate,  furrounded  wftth  rounded  ribs;  beak  a  caudal  ! 
little  prominent ;  inch  long.  , 

7.  B. 
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7.  B.  Snowy,  ribbed ;  outer  whirls  of  the  fpire 
fearcely  prominent. 

8.  B.  ovate,  longitudinally  wrinkled  and  tranfverfc- 
ly  plaited  ;  with  a  lTiort  recurved  beak  ;  pillar  lip  ere- 
nated  and  grooved  within. 

*  9.  B.  pyramidal  or  {harp-pointed  at  bottom  ;  white, 
with  dark  brown  fpiral  lines  ;  very  fmall.  Cornwall. 

*  10.  B.  white,  with  5  whirls,  which  arc  longitudinal¬ 
ly  ribbed,  and  tranfverfely  (trialed.  Pembrokefhire 
coaft* 

*  ir.  B.  with  5  fpines,  fpirally  ftriated,  and  tranf¬ 
verfely  ribbed  ;  lefs  than  a  pea.  Norway,  England. 

,  *  12.  white,  opaque,  with  3  fpires  ;  aperture  oval. 
Feverfham  ereek,  England.  Minute  and  rare. 

B.  With  a  Jhprt  exferted \  reflected  beak  ;  lip  outwardly 
unarmed, 

*  13.  B.  white,  opaque,  with  three  whirls,  whieh  are 
longitudinally  ribbed ;  very  minute.  Pembrokefhire 
coaii. 

*  14.  B.  fmooth,  with  3  whirls  and  a  long  beak  ; 
very  fmall.  Pembrokefhire  coaft. 

^  15.  B.  fmooth,  with  3  whirls,  and  a  long  beak  5 
aperture  contradted  ;  very  minute.  Pembrokefhire 
coaft. 

16.  B.  with  4  tuberculated  belts  and  prominent 
beak,  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  feas. 

17.  B.  a  little  plaited  forwards,  marked  with  de- 
culfated  ftrise  ;  aperture  toothed  ;  beak  reeurved.  Ja¬ 
maica. 

18.  B.  Great  fpiked cafket .  Turbinated,  or  erovmed 
with  fpines  ;  aperture  toothed,  beak  recurved  ;  from  9 
to  1 2  inches  long.  India. 

19.  B.  Red  helmet.  With  deeuflated  ftriae,  and 
knotty  belts,  between  which  is  a  double  line  ;  aperture 
toothed  ;  beak  reeurved.  America  and  India. 

20.  B.  Perjian  whelk.  With  two  tubereulated  belts, 
and  reeurved  beak  ;  10  inches  long.  American  oeean. 

.  21.  B.  flightly  plaited  and  crowned  ;  aperture  tooth¬ 

ed  ;  beak  reeurved  ;  5  inches  long.  American  ocean. 

22.  B.  obovate,  with  decuflated  ftriae,  and  elevated 
longitudinal  ones;  aperture  toothed;  beak  reeurved.; 

4  inches  long.  America  and  India. 

23.  B.  with  decuffated  ftriae,  and  eovered  with  fmall 
fquare  feales  ;  aperture  toothed  ;  beak  reeurved.  A- 
frica,  Mediterranean. 

24.  B.  Small  diced  cafket .  Subflriated  and  furround- 
ed  with  four  rows  of  fquare  fpots  ;  aperture  toothed ; 
beak  reeurved  ;  3  inches  long  ;  outer  pillar  lip  with  a 
toothed  inner  margin.  India,  Mediterranean. 

25.  B.  ovate,  fmooth,  bluiih,  with  tranfverfe  yellow 
bands  ;  fpotted  with  brown,  and  intermediate  brown 
chara&ers.  New  Zealand. 

26.  B.  with  fometimes  tranfverfe,  flriated  and  wa¬ 
ved  fpots.;  fpire  obtufe  ;  inner  lip  glabrous. 

27.  B.  ovate,  fmooth,  and  eovered  with  hollow 
pun&ures ;  fpire  elongated  ;  lips  toothed ;  beaks  re¬ 
eurved.  India. 

28.  B.  thin,  cinereous,  with  white  bands  teiTelated 
with  brown  ;  whirls  with  5  rows  of  tubercles  ;  6  inehes 
l°ng.  South  feas.  Very  rare. 

29.  B.  white,  with  variegated  y el lowdfh,  ehefnut, 
and  white  bands ;  beaks  recurved.  India. 

30.  B.  with  four  fpotted  bands ;  whirls  a  little  pro- 
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minent,  and  longitudinally  ribbed  ;  the  firft  crowned 
with  tubereles  ;  34  inehes  long. 

*  #  3 1  •  B.  tranfverfely  ftriated;  fpire  obtufe;  whirls  bilineutum 
with  a  fpotted  band  and  2  lines.  Weymouth. 

32.  B.  coarfe,  tranfverfely  ftriated  and  wave  fpot -gibbum. 
ted  ;  fpire  aeute,  pyramidal ;  2  inches  long. 

33.  B.  ventrieofe,  ftriated,  pillar  lip  thin  ;  beak v,.erJrica^ 

fhort.  ^  fum. 

34.  B.  tranfverfely  ftriated;  fpire  acute;  the  2  faHJlrigofum, 
whirls  erowned  with  fpines  $,  outer  pillar  lip  fpotted 
within,  and  emarginated  without. 

35*  -Jp*  fmooth,  with  undulated  fpots  ;  fpire  rugged rugofum. 
and  ftriated;  beak  with  5  plaits;  outer  pillar  lip 
ftrong  and  ftraight. 

36.  B.  eoarfe,  and  with  a  {lightly  prominent,  aeute  ponder  0- 
fpire ;  firft  whirl  crowned  with  tubercles  ;  outer  pillaryftw. 
ribbed  within. 

37*  B.  fmooth,  and  marked  with  a  band  of  rufous  recurvi- 
fpots;  fpire  a  little  prominent ;  firft  whirl  inflebled  ;  i  qflrum, 

inches  long.  Barbadoes. 

38.  B.  tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  fpotted  here  an Atrifafcia- 
there,  with  three  equal  bands ;  aperture  bluifh  within  ;  turn, 
outer  pillar  lip  toothed  >  inner  with  rows  of  tubercles  ; 

3  inehes  long. 

39.  B.  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely,  and  with  thr cefenegali- 
fpotted  bands;  fecond  whirl  of  the  fpire  fu r rounded citm, 
with  a  turgid  ring  ;  outer  pillar  lip  crenated.  Senegal. 

40.  B.  ochraceous,  tranfverfely  ftriated ;  firft  whirl  ochroleit* 
crowned  with  fpines;  outer  pillar  lip  toothed  ;  inner  cum, 
repand  ;  2±  inches  long. 

41.  B.  tranfverfely  ftriated;  fpire  deprefled  ;  outer firiaium. 
whirl  knotted  at  the  margin ;  aperture  toothed  ;  beak 
reeurved.  Ameriea. 

42.  B.  obovate,  umbilicated,  fulvous,  with  num e-cajfis, 
rous  tranfverfe  ftriae  ;  pillar  lip  membranaceous  ;  united 

lip  of  the  aperture  acute.  Mediterranean. 

43/  «vate,  tranfverfely  grooved,  whitifh  with Jlrigatum. 
reddifti  bands,  varicofe  ;  fpire  conic,  with  deeufiated 
ftriae ;  aperture  oblong,  toothed ;  inner  pillar  lip 
plaited,  granulated ;  lip  of  the  aperture  fringed,  fpot¬ 
ted.  India. 

.44*  globular,  yellowiih,  grooved  and  ftriated ;  tyrrhenuv: 
fpire  eouic  ;  aperture  white  ;  lip  margined,  and  (light¬ 
ly  toothed  within.  Seas  round  Tufcany. 

45.  B.  ovate,  white,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  groo- abbrevia- 
ved  ;  fpire  coriie  ;  lip  of  the  aperture  doubled,  and  turn, 
toothed  within  ;  pillar  lip  refie£ted  and  wrinkled  ;  beak 

very  fhort.  India  and  Ameriea. 

C.  Lip  prickly  outwardly  behind, 

46.  B.  Small  curled  cafket.  A  little  plaited,  and  erinaceus. 
crowned  with  papillce.  Ameriea,  India. 

4 1*  Smooth  gray  cajket.  Smooth,  crowned  with glaucutn, 
papillae  ;  5  inehes  long.  Indian  fea. 

48.  Smooth  fpotted-lipped  cajket.  Entirely  fmooth,  vibex. 
with  yellow  ifli,  waved,  brown  fpots.  America,  India. 

49.  B.  ventrieofe;  whirls  of  the  fpire  with  a  band tcffelatutiu 
at  the  bafe,  teiTelated  with  black. 

50.  B.  {lightly  plaited  and  crowned  with  papillce  ;  nodulofum. * 
lip  fmooth,  with  two  rows  of  {harp  fpines  behind  ;  1 

inch  long. 

51.  B.  grooved,  with  an  acute  fpire;  whirls  with fimbria, 
rowrs  of  tubercles. 

.  3l 


% 
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papiiiofum .  52.  B.  Small  bugle  netted  whelk .  Covered  with  tuber¬ 

cles,  in  rows  ;  7,\  inches  long.  Indian  lea.  Rare. 
glans .  53.  B.  fmooth,  inner  pillar  lip  with  two  teeth  ;  2 

inches  long.  Indian  ocean.  Very  rare. 

D,  Pillar  lip  dilated  and  thickened . 

arcularia .  54.  B.  plaited  and  crowned  with  papillae.  Indian 


pullus . 
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74,  B.  ventricofe,  coarfe,  gray,  glabrous-;  aperture craffum 


55.  B.  Small  coffer  Jhell.  Gibbous,  obliquely  ftriated 
and  tuberculated  ;  aperture  wrinkled  ;  not  an  inch 
long.  Mediterranean  and  European  eoafts,  Britain. 
gibhofulum  56.  B.  gibbous,  fmooth,  fnowy,  tinged  or  fpotted  ; 

fmall.  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas. 
inutabile .  57.  B.  fmooth,  rugged  ;  fpire  exferted  ;  inner  lip 

extended  forward,  and  thickifh.  Mediterranean. 
ncriteutn .  58.  B.  convex,  obtufe,  fmooth  ;  inner  pillar  lip  ob- 

folete  ;  fize  of  a  pea.  Mediterranean. 

E.  Pillar  lip  appearing  as  if  worn  flat. 

harpa.  59.  B .  Mujical-harp  Jhell.  With  equal,  longitudinal, 

diftinft  mueronatc  veins  ;  pillar  lip  fmooth  ;  Rom  3  to 
5  inches  long.  Indian  fea. 

cojlatum .  .  60.  B.  with  equal,  longitudinal,  crowned  mucronate 

*reins  pillar  lip  fmooth.  Falkland  iflands.  Very 
rare. 

perjicum .  61.  B.  flat,  with  the  lip  crenulated,  and  the  pillar 

flat ;  4  inches  long.  India,  and  Perflan  gulf. 
monodon .  62.  B.  rou^h  with  a  crenulated  lip  y  pillar  flat,  pro¬ 

truding  obliquely  a  fubulate  fpine  ;  gray,  white  within. 
America. 

palulum .  63.  B.  muricated  ;  the  lip  crenated  without ;  the 

pillar  falcated  ;  4  inches  long.  America  and  Ethio¬ 
pia. 

hcemajlfr-  64.  B.  (lightly  muricated  ;  lip  ftriated  within  ;  the 
ma.  pillar  rather  flat ;  throat  fulvous  ;  2  inches  long.  Me¬ 

diterranean  and  Ethiopic  feas. 

lapillus .  *  65.  B.  Purple  whelk .  Ovate,  acute,  fpirally  ftriat- 

ed,  without  protuberances;  pillar  flattiih  ;  1 inch 
long.  The  colour  is  white,  cinereous,  or  yellowifh  ; 
the  (hell  is  often  tranfverfely  bored  or  grooved  ;  it  is 
feme  times  thin  and  without  teeth  in  the  aperture,  and 
fometimes  more  folid,  and  the  aperture  toothed.  Shores 
of  Europe,  Britain. — This  is  one  of  the  fpecies  which 
yields  a  fine  purple  dye. 

fmaragdu-  66.  B.  ovate,  aclite  and  glabrous  ;  pillar  flattiih  and 
lus .  (lightly  plaited  ;  grooved  ;  fliines  with  a  green  glofs, 

and  like  mother-of-pearl. 

tuba.  67.  B.  fufiform,  yellowilh  brown  ;  the  fpire  can¬ 

cellated  ;  firft  whirl  fmooth,  and  three  times  longer 
than  the  red  ;  ventricofe  above.  India. 
pyrum.  68.  B.  turbinated  ;  aperture  red  ;  pillar  fmooth  ; 

the  fpire  fhort ;  firft  whirl  ventricofe.  India,  Red  fea. 
Very  rare. 

fpadiceum .  69.  B.  oblong,  turbinated  ;  chefnut,  with  tranfverfe 

undulated  white  lines. 

fojjile <,  70.  B.  convex,  tranfverfely  plaited  ;  fpire  fliort ; 

pillar  callous.  Found  foflil  in  Germany. 
uthbilica •«  71.  B.  oblong,  turbinated  and  plaited  *,  fpire  knot- 

tum.  ty  ;  aperture  grooved  within  ;  pillar  (lightly  rimbiliea- 
ted. 

candidum.  J72.,  B.  oblong,  turbinated;  folid,  fmooth  and 
white. 

fcala.  73.  B.  oblong;  aperture  oval,  emarginated,  four¬ 

toothed  ;  bafe  white ;  fpire  acute  ;  the  whirls  diftant  ; 
the  fir  if  with  four  glabrous  ribs. 


oval  ;  pillar  callous ;  bafe  with  two  callofities  ;  fpire 
fcarcely  prominent ;  has  5  whirls. 

75.  B.  fubglobular,  glabrous;  aperture  oval,  mar -??iargin 
gined  on  each  fide;  lip  toothed  ;  pillar  a  little  ftriat -turn. 
ed  ;  fpire  fcarcely  prominent.  Found  in  a  foflil  (late. 

76.  B.  ponderous,  convex,  glabrous  ;  whirls  di- labyrin 
flant  and  margined  ;  aperture  oval,  ample  ;  pillar  ob- thus. 
liquely  plaited.  Holland. 

77.  B.  coarfe,  ovate,  oblong,  white  with  tranfverfe  rujlicui 
brown  ft  rice  ;  aperture  oval  ;  beak  prominent ;  firit 
whirl  ventricofe.  India,  Africa. 

78.  B.  ovate,  coarfe,  yellow,  with  elevated  knotty,  Varium 
tranfverfe  darker  ribs  ;  aperture  oval,  without  teeth. 

79.  B.  ovate,  whitifh,  furrounded  with  red  threads  fflo/um, 
fpire  a  little  prominent;  aperture  oval ;  lip  ftriated 
with  red  ;  pillar  (lightly  umbilicated. 

80.  B.  ovate,  ftriated,  whitifh  with  ehefnut  (hades  ; coronal 
a  white  band  in  the  middle,  edged  with  brown  (pots  on 
each  fide  ;  gibbous  in  the  middle. 

8x.  B.  fubglobular  ;  whitifh  with  leek-green  and fqualick 
lurid  teftelated  fpots  in  row's ;  4  whirls  in  the  fpire. 

82.  B.  fubeylindrieal,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  teddiiih  craffum 
with  chefnut  bands  ;  lip  denticulated.  Ceylon. 

83.  B.  ftriated  ;  brown,  fpotted  and  barred  witbfornica* 
white;  whirls  channelled  with  4  rows  of  knots;  1  \tunu 
inch  long. 


F.  Smooth ,  and  not  included  in  the  former  divijions. 


84.  B.  Diced  whelk..  Smooth  ;  whirls  6  or  7  in  th  ffpiratm 
fpire,  feparated  by  a  canal ;  pillar  abrupt  and  perfo¬ 
rated  ;  2  inches  long.  India  and  China. 

85.  B.  with  tranfverfe  plaits  and  undulated  Arise  'ffyrozon 
the  bafe  and  fpine  a  little  prominent ;  each  of  the 


whirls  with  a  fulvous  band  ;  the  firft  double. 


85.  B.  oblong,  finely  ftriated,  pale  brown  writh leeviufa 


darker  bands  ;  aperture  oval,  terminating  in  a  canal ;  lum. 


firft  whirl  gibbous  and  large  ;  whirls  5  or  6.  Indiat 

87.  B.  fmooth,  black,  with  rows  of  white  fpots  and  ocetlatm 
dots  ;  fpire  prominent ;  firft  whirl  ventricofe. 


88.  B.  obtufely  pyramidal  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  \pyram- 
white,  with  blaekilh  and  brown  clouds  and  ftripes.tfk/*?. 
Tranquebar, 

89.  B.  quite  glabrous  and  minute  ;  fometimes  with glabern 

a  teflellated  band  on  the  two  firft  w'hirls.  mum . 

90.  B.  minute,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  toothed  or  jlrigojut, 
fpotted  in  the  aperture. 

91.  B.  glabrous  with  3  broad  red  bands  within  ; trifafe 

firft  w  hirl  of  the  fpire  ventricofe  ;  1  inch  long.  turn. 

92.  B.  glabrous,  and  marked  with  a  white  band  and  leucozoA 

chefnut  lines.  Minute.  nias.  [4 

93.  B,  glabrous,  with  decuflating  bands  and  lines,  cancello 

94.  B.  glabrous,  ochraceous  ;  fpire  with  an  obtufe obtufutn 
blue  tip  ;  firft  whirl  ventricofe ;  two  inches  long. 

95.  B.  glabrous,  with  obtufe  whirls ;  the  low rdXglabrctK 
(lightly  channelled  and  produced  at  the  bafe ;  4  inches 
long.  America,  Africa. 

96.  B.  glabrous  ;  5  or  6  whirls  diftinft  ;  lip  promi  ffromhoi, 


nent ;  bafe  obliquely  ftriated. 


des. 


97.  B.  ovate,  fmooth,  black  with  a  carious  fpire  vpraroj 


pillar  glabrous;  fize  of  a  bean  ;  crowned  jagged,  abrupt. 
Southern  Europe.  : 

98.  B.  oblong,  fmooth,  thin,  banded;  aperture  o-  auJltaU, 


val,  entire  : 

land. 


3  inches  long.  Rivers  of  New  Zea- 
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99.  B.  ovate,  thick,  whitifh,  tranfverfely  ribbed  and 
grooved  ;  aperture  oval  ;  lip  plaited  within  ;  pillar  lip 
dat.  Shores  cf  New  Zealand. 

ICO.  B.  obovate,  (lightly  umbilicated  ;  yellovifli, 
with  rows  of  red  fpots  ;  lips  finuated.  New  Zealand. 

G.  Angular ,  and  not  enumerated  in  the  former  divijtons . 

10 1 .  B.  ovate,  with  tranfverfe,  elevated,  glabrous 
ftrice  ;  belly  obtufely  5-angular  ;  lip  ftriated  within  ; 
2  inehes  long.  Malacca. 

102.  B.  ovate,  with  tranfverfe,  elevated,  glabrous 
{true  ;  belly  cylindrical  ;  lip  ftriated  within. 

103.  B.  ovate;  fpire  with  12  angles  and  tranfverfe¬ 
ly  ftriated  ;  aperture  toothed  ;  lip  orange  ;  pillar  perfo¬ 
rated.  Coromandel  coaft. 

104.  B.  coarfe,  dirty  brown,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ; 
2  rows  "bf  black  dots  in  the  interftices  of  the  ftrice  ;  4 
channelled  whirls  in  the  fpire..  India. 

trucnta-  105.  B.  tranfverfely  ftriated  with  red  parallelogram 
turn.  fpots. 

fulcatum.  106.  B.  ovate  ;  brown  with  fnowy  fpots*,  whirls  of 
the  fpire  grooved  ;  lip  crenulated  ;  throat  ftriated. 
rumpfii.  107 .  B.  thin,  narrow,  ventricofe  ;  fpire  conic,  de- 

prefled  ;  firft  and  fecond  whirls  crowned  with  fpines. 
brzoar.  ic8.  B.  roundifh,  wrinkled  ;  whirls  lamellated  on 
the  fore-part  ;  pillar  perforated.  China. 
glaciate ,  109.  B.  ovate-oblong  fmooth,  a  little  ftriated  ; 

lower  whirl  flightly  keeled  ;  2  inches  long.  Northern 
feas.  •' 

undatum,  *  no.  B.  Waved  whelk.  Oblong,  coarfe,  with  deep, 
tranfverfe,  undulated  ftriae  ;  whirls  7,  w  ith  many  curved 
angles*,  3  to  4  inches  long.  India,  Europe*,  very  com¬ 
mon  on  the  fhores  of  Britain. — The  fifhermen,  from  fup- 
pofing  that  it  is  deftru&ive  to  the  large  fcallop)  ojlrea 
maxima'),  by  inftnuating  its  tail,  as  they  term  it,  into 
the  fhell,  either  ufeit  for  bait,  or  deftroy  it,  when  they 
take  it  in  dredging.  The  fpawn  of  this  fpecies  is  often 
found  in  clufters  in  many  parts  of  the  coaft. 

*  1 1 1.  B.  ovate-oblong,  with  tranfverfe  elevated  ftriae, 
which  are  undulated  near  the  tip  ;  4  inches  long. 
Coafts  of  Britain. 

1 1 2.  B.  elongated,  {lightly  tailed  *,  angular  ;  longi¬ 
tudinally  ciliated  ;  pillar  {lightly  plaited  ;  whirls  5  ;  6 
inches  long.,  Greenland  feas. 

1 13.  B.  oblong,  pointed,  glabrous;  minutely  ftri¬ 
ated  tranfverfely,  and  longitudinally  ribbed  ;  4  lines 
long.  Greenland  feas. 

1 1 4.  B.  oblong,  conic,  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  *, 
upper  whirls  with  many  oblique  and  obtufe  angles, 
lower  ones  with  a  {ingle  ridge.  South  fea. 

1 1 5.  B.  ovate  with  unequally  diftant  longitudinal 
tubercles  on  the  belly  *,  lip  channelled  and  a  little  di- 
ftinft  ;  ribs  6  ;  firft  and  fecond  whirls  broadeft  ;  fpire 
obtufe.  Shell  whitifh  mixed  with  yellow. 

1 16.  B.  oblong,  glabrous,  brown,  with  a  yellow- 
ifh  band  in  the  middle  of  the  firft  whirl. 

1 1 7.  B.  cinereous,  with  longitudinal,  undulated,  and 
interrupted  tranfverfe  brown  ftriae  ;  margin  white, 
fpotted  with  brown  ;  aperture  white. 

1 18.  B.  oblong,  with  waved  fpots  and  clouds; 
fpire  fhort ;  firft  whirl  gibbous ;  tail  narrow*,  promi¬ 
nent. 

1 19.  B.  thin,  with  a  fhort,  acute,  flightly  ribbed 
fpire ;  the  firft  whirl  a  little  globular  ;  1  inch  long. 


Jlriatum. 
ciliatum . 
viridukm. 
winatum, 
filutum . 

tenia. 

hteatum. 
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India,  among  the  leaves  and  branches  of  maritime 
ftirubs. 

120.  B.  ventricofe,  cancellated;  whirls  diftant ;  1  textum. 
inch  long. 

1 2 1.  B.  oblong  ;  longitudinally  plaited,  and  tranf -Jlrigofum. 
verfely  ftriated  ;  the  ftrice  brown  and  black,  and  ftri¬ 
ated  with  white  ;  ventricofe  ;  aperture  ribbed  ;  pillar 
{lightly  plaited  ;  2  inches  long. 

*  12  2.  B,  oblong,  w  ith  tranfverfe  elevated  ftri?e  ;  6  anglicum . 
brown  whirls  in  the  fpire ;  a  little  ventricofe.  Britain. 

*  123.  B.  ventricofe,  ribbed,  brown;  the  firft  whirl porcatutnK 
covering  the  next.  Britain. 

124.  B.  glabrous,  white;  fpire  bluifin  at  the  tip,  ob -  Iczvifp.- 

tufe  ;  firft  whirl  largeft,  ventricofe.  -  mum. 

125.  B.  oblong,  narrow,  glabrous;  yellowifh,  with  igneum. 
red  waved  fpots  and  clouds  ;  outer  whirls  perpendicu¬ 
larly  ftriated. 

126.  B.  oblong,  narrow*,  chefnut  with  darker  belts  ; plumaiitm . 
throat  narrow,  black  or  blue,  With  ftriated  teeth  ; 

lip  ftriated  within  ;  fpire  acute.  South  American 
iflands. 

127.  B.  oblong,  narrow,  horizontally  ribbed;  ribs  lyratum. 
tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  pillar  fmooth. 

128.  B.  ovate,  ventricofe,  hoary  ;  longitudinally  clatkra* 
ribbed,  and  tranfverfely  plaited  ;  lip  grooved  within  ;  turn. 
fpire  acute ;  beak  ftiort,  recurved. 

*  129.  B.  Reticulated  whelk.  Oblong,  ovate,  tranf-  reticula-* 
verfely  ftriated,  and  longitudinally  wrinkled  ;  aperture  turn. 
toothed,  glofly ;  fize  of  a  nut.  European  and  Ethiopic 

feas,  Britain. 

*  130.  B.  with  5  whirls,  fpirally  ftriated  and  tranf-  minutum* 
verfely  ribbed ;  lefs  than  a  pea.  Norway,  Britain. 

13 1.  B.  ovate,  cancellated,  white;  5  whirls,  firft  niveum. 
ventricofe;  1  inch  long.  Tranquebar. 

132.  B.  yellow*,  wbth  pale  browm  bands;  fpire  with fcalare. 

6  whirls  cancellated ;  whirls  flat,  diftant,  the  firft  a 

little  convex  ;  aperture  triangular  ;  lip  toothed  ;  pillar 
plaited,  verrucofe,  umbilicated.  A  very  rare  ftiell. 

133.  B.  with  decuflated  ftriae,  brown,  within  white,  indicum. 
India. 

134.  B.  white,  varied  with  brown;  tranfverfely  ftri-  nodulofum. 
ated  ;  here  and  there  knotty.  Shores  of  American 

iflands. 

135.  B.  cancellated  and  nodulous  in  the  angles  of pifeatori- 
the  fe&ion  ;  aperture  toothed  on  each  fide,  and  acute,  urn. 

India. 

136.  B.  white,  within  yellowifh;  lip  6-toothed  ;  mauritii. 
whirls  crowned  with  fpines,  the  firft  with  4  rows. 

Mauritius.  _  * 

137.  B.  oblong;  aperture  fimple,  and  without  teeth  ;  armilla- 

each  whirl  crowmed  with  a  row  of  tubercles.  turn. 

138.  B.  oblong  ;  perpendicularly  plaited,  and  tran {-plicatulum% 
verfely  ftriated  ;  wdth  alternate  white  and  brown  bands ; 

violet  within.  India. 

*  139.  B.  ventricofe,  oblong  ;  with  longitudinal  plait-  vulgatum. 
like  ftriae,  crofted  with  fine  undulated  tranfverfe  ones. 
Mediterranean,  fhores  of  England. 

140.  B.  with  party-coloured  bands,  tranfverfely  ftri -Jlolatum. 
ated  ;  fpire  horizontally  ribbed,  part  of  the  firft  whirl 
glabrous.  Tranquebar. 

1 41.  B.  white,  cancellated  ;  fpire  acute  ;  minute.  nanum . 

142.  B.  narrow,  cancellated  ;  aperture  large,  crena- < 
ted  and  fpotted  ;  fmall. 

143.  B.  cancellated  ;  with  perpendicular  ribs ;  ibzchalys* 

3  I  2  interftices 
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v  err  uc  o- 
fum. 


a/atum. 


mgro- 
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interfaces  fmooth  and  flat  ;  aperture  ovate  ;  fpire  hardly 
prominent ;  a  minute  (hell. 

144.  B.  Arise  decuflated,  knotted  in  the  angles  of 
fe&ions  ;  ventricofe  ;  pale  yellow,  with  a  bluifti  band 
on  each  whirl  ;  i-J  inch  long. 

x45*  gibbous,  with  decuflated  flriae,  knotty  in  the 
angles  of  fedion,  the  tranfverfe  Arise  undulated  ;  lip 
winged  ;  1  inch  long. 

146.  B.  narrow,  rugged  5  wrinkles  tuberculated  with 
pun&atum .  white,  and  dotted  with  black,  inch  long. 
nitidiilam .  147.  B.  ovate,  oblong,  poliftied  ;  barred  and  marked 

with .  longitudinal  rugged  Arise  5  lip  {lightly  toothed 
within.  Mediterranean.  ' 

hrvigatum.  148.  B.  ovate,  oblong,  polifhed,  ftriated  with  browm, 
and  fmooth  ;  aperture  without  teeth  or  pillar  lip  ;  fpire 
without  plaits.  Mediterranean. 

la?nellofum  149.  B.  {lightly  plaited,  tranfverfely  ribbed,  grooved, 
tuberculatcd,  lamellous  ;  barred  with  chefnut,  brown, 
and  white.  New  Zealand. 

fcutulatum.  150.  B.  fmooth,  chefnut-brown,  veined,  with  flattilh 
whirls,  and  obtufe  beak.  New  Zealand. 
hauforium  151.  B.  ovate,  ventricofe,  black,  with  a  fliort  fpire  ; 

pillar  deprefled,  white-,  throat  white;  lip  ftriated  and 
crenulated  within.  New  Zealand. 

1 52.  B.  ovate,  oblong  ;  brown  ftriated  with  white, 
and  {lightly  plaited. 

153.  B.  ovate,  fmooth,  with  alternate  whitifh  and 
brownilh  fpots  in  interrupted  row's.  Shores  of  New 
Zealand. 

154.  B.  ovate,  rough,  with  crowded  tranfverfe 
grooves,  and  flame-coloured  undulations.  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

T  55.  B.  tapering ;  tranfverfely  ribbed  and  grooved  ; 
with  a  nodulous  fpiral  ftria  at  the  future  of  the  whirls  ; 
aperture  ovate 3  lip  flightly  plaited.  Otaheite. 

156.  B.  imperforated,  lamellated ;  white,  within 
purple  ;  lip  white  ;  1 ^  inch  long. 


ventneo - 
fum. 
tejhidine- 
ttm . 


catdrrhac - 
ta. 


tahitenfe . 


la?nelta- 

turn. 


H.  Tapering,  fubulate  y  fmooth. 


maculatum 


fubulatum . 


crenu/a- 

tum. 

he&icum . 


vittatum . 


157.  B.  fomewhat  fpindle-ihaped,  with  fmooth,  un¬ 
divided,  entire  whirls  ;  fpire  with  14  or  more  whirls. 
Alia,  Africa. 

158.  B.  fubulate,  fmooth,  undivided,  very  entire  ;  firft 
whirl  not  gibbous  *,  3  inches  long.  Indian  ocean. 

159.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  bifid,  with  a  crenated  mar¬ 
gin  ;  5  inches  long.  Africa  and  India. 

160.  B.  whirls  of.  the  fpire  bifid  ;  upper  margin  com- 
prefled,  tapering  ;  4  inches  long.  Africa. 

1 61.  B.  fubftriated,  with  a  double  crenated  future 
on  each  of  the  whirls;  2  inches  long.  Africa  and 
India. 

Jlrigilatum  162.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  16  or  20,  bifid  and  ob¬ 
liquely  ftriated ;  inches  long.  Southern  feas  of 
•  Africa. 

daplicatum  163.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  biparted  and  ftriated;  4 
inches  long.  India. 

164.  B.  fmooth  with  entire  whirls,  and  longitudinal 
teftaCeous  lines  ;  thin  ;  fpire  acute.  India. 

165.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  bifid,  fmooth  ;  4  inches 
long.  Africa  and  India. 

1 66.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  fubangular,  with  3  muri- 
cated  Arise;  black;  bale'  gibbous ;  whirls  white  at  the 
bafe.  Africa. 

267.  B.  pellucid,  white  with  reddifh  dots;  the  whirls 


tanceatum . 


dimidia - 

turn. 


murinum. 


tigrinum. 
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{lightly  emarginated,  on  the  back  ;  a  very  minute 
{hell. 

168.  B.  acute,  whitilh,  with  undulated  horizontal acus. 
lines  ;  whirls  bifid,  crenulated,  and  wrinkled  ;  pillar 
fpirally  tw’ifted  ;  i~  inch  long. 

169.  B.  fubulate,  horizontally  ftriated;  whirls  girt  \fuccint 
■white  or  ft  raw  colour.  Indian  ocean. 

170.  B.  fubulate,  varied  with  yellow7  or  reddifh  comma 
patches;  whirls  flattifti,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  fur -latunu 
rounded  with  an  elevated  belt. 

171.  B.  ventricofe;  whirls  perpendicularly  ftriated hqjlatu 
with  alternate  brown  and  white  bands ;  i\  inch 
iong. 

172.  B.  white,  with  brown  bands  of  hollow7  dots.  acicuk 

173.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  longitudinally  ribbed,  the  p  ha  Hus 
bafe  with  a  rugged  future  ;  lip  a  little  prominent  and 
emarginated  above ;  9  whirls  in  the  fpire ;  ribs  a  little 
curved.  India. 

174.  B  whirls  of  the  fpire  convex,  diftant,  tranfverfe-yf//;^ 
ly  ftriated  ;  upper  ones  horizontally  ribbed  ;  3-^  inches 
long.  Found  in  frefh  waters. 

175.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  ribbed,  and  tranfverfely  afperun 

ftriated,  the  firft  gibbous  ;  beak  a  little  prominent,  1 4.  ‘ 

inch  long. 

176.  B.  reticulate,  w'rinkled,  with  an  incurved muricin\ 
fpire  ;  aperture  crenated  ;  pillar  wrinkled  ;  lip  thick¬ 
ened. 

177.  B.  the  whirls  furrounded  with  a  row  of  tuber-  tubercuu 

cles ;  minute.  turn. 

178.  B.  fubulate,  pundured,  tranfverfely  ftriated -\punEtull 
aperture  obovate  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  furrounded  with  turn. 

a  band,  the  firft  ventricofe  ;  1  inch  long. 

179.  B.  fubulate,  fmooth,  thin,  and  finely  ftriated  acicuk. 
tranfverfely  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  contiguous ;  tapering 

to  a  point.  In  frefh  waters. 

180.  B.  aperture  ovate,  oblong;  whirls  ventricofe, fafeiok- 
diftant  and  horizontally  ftriated  ;  the  Arise  elevated  and  turn. 
feparated  by  an  intermediate  band. 

1 81.  B.  fubulate,  fmooth,  fnowy,  with  two  bands ;  niveum. 
whirls  of  the  fpire  contiguous, 


182.  B.  a  little  ventricofe  ;  wrhite,  with  brourn  undu-  mucrona 


lations ;  aperture  oval;  whirls  5  ;  3  inches  long.  turn. 

183.  B.  coarfe,  with  a  fubincurved  obtufe  lip  ;  \  inch  digit e!!ui 
long.  India. 

184.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  entire,  with  oblique  d c-obliquum 
cuflated  Arise  ;  a  finger’s  length,  thieknefs  of  a  quill. 

India. 

185.  B.  fubangular,  grooved;  fteel-blue  or  dotted chalybeui 
with  white  and  black  ;  i\  inch  long.  India. 

186.  B.  thin,  w  ith  contiguous  whirls ;  beak  High tly fluviatiht 
emarginated  ;  4  to  3  inches  long.  India,  in  the  mouths 

of  muddy  rivers. 

187.  B.  fubulate;  whitifh  with  reddifh  rays;  whirls radiatuft 
convex,  furrounded  with  granulated  Arise  ;  firft  largeft 
and  ventricofe. 

188.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  longitudinally  wrinkled,  lividulutn 
and  marked  with  tranfverfe  granulated  Arise,  the  firft 

twice  as  large  as  the  next ;  1  inch  long. 

1 89.  B.  whirls  fpotted ;  aperture  long,  without  teeth ;  edentulum 
pillar  plaited. 

190.  B.  longitudinally  ftriated,  with  pun  dure  d  fpot  -pugio. 

ted  bands  between  the  whirls.  [latum 

19 1.  B.  fpotted  with  17  grooved  whirls.  canalieu - 

192.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  convex,  and  twice varico) 

crowned 
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crowned  ;  the  firft  with  3  rows  of  punflures  ;  3*4  inches 
long. 

cuffidatum  193.  B.  fubulate,  fpotted  ;  whirls  convex,  fubre- 
mote. 

194.  B.  fubulate,  fmooth,  cinereous,  with  obfolete 
bands  ;  whirls  undivided  and  longitudinally  ftriated  at 
the  future  ;  whirls  14  $  2  inches  long. 

195.  B.  greenifh  .yellow,  with  2  red  bands  ;  whirls 
of  the  fpire  flattifti  ;  aperture  Jarge,  oval.  Rivers  of 
Virginia. 

196.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  bifid  ;  lower  one  fub- 
llriated,  upper  one  filiform ;  fubulate,  gloffy. 

197.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  bifid  ;  upper  one  groov¬ 
ed  ;  lower  one  moniliform,  fubulate  ;  yellowifti  white. 

198.  B.  with  3  elevated  belts  grooved  above  and 
beneath  ;  fize  of  a  cherry.  Iceland. 

199.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  bifid  ;  the  lower  one 
fubftriated,  upper  one  more  protuberant  ;  white  ;  fubu¬ 
late. 

*  200.  B.  white,  glofiy,  femipellucid  ;  5  whirls-  in 
the  fpire  ;  aperture  oval.  Faverftiam,  England. 

Gen.  25.  Strombus. 

Gen.  Char . — The  animal  a  limax  ;  the  (hell  univalve, 
fpiral ;  aperture  much  dilated  ;  the  lip  expanding, 
and  produced  into  a  groove  leaning  to  the  left  (c)* 


I, j  ciMreum.' 

wrgineum. 

ft  . 

proxtma- 
turn, 
monile . 


cingula  tu, 
geminum , 

oltufuhm 
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Strorabus. 


Species. 


A.  The  Up  projecting  into  linear  divifions  or  claws. 

jujus.  1.  S.  tapering,  finooth,  with  a  fubulate  beak  and 

toothed  lip.  Red  fea. 

pes-pelica -  *  2.  S.  CorvoronPs  Foot  ;  lip  with  four  palmated  angu- 

ni.  lar  claws  ;  mouth  fmooth  ;  whirls  tuberculated  ;  2 
inches  long.  European  and  American  feas,  fhores  of 
Britain. 

chircgra.  3.  S.  lip  with  6  curved  claws,  and  recurved  beak  ; 
lip  ftriated  ;  two  hind  claws  divergent  and  bent 
outwards  ;  beak  tuberculated.  Indian  ocean.  Rare 
(hell. 

fcorpius .  4.  S.  lip  with  4  knotty  claws ;  hinder  one  very  long  ; 

4  inches  long. 

iambi's.  5.  S.  lip  with  feven  ftraightiih  claws ;  mouth  fmooth. 
Alia.  A  large  (hell. 

millepede.  6.  S.  lip  with  10  infle&ed  claws;  mouth  fubftri¬ 
ated  ;  back  compreffed  ;  gibbous.  Alia*  Rare. 

clavus.  7;  Si  tapering,  fmooth,  with  a  fubulate  beak,,  and 
fimple  lip. 

B.  Lohed. 


lentigmo -  8.  S.  lip  thickened  and  3-lobed  on  the  fore-part ; 

Jm.  back  warty,  and  crowned  with  tubercles ;  beak  ob* 
tufe  ;  34  inches  long.  Afia,  America. 
fifeiatus.  9.  S.  lip  entire  ;  back  crowned  with  3  rows  of  pro¬ 
tuberances,  and  rofy  between  them.  Africa. 
raninus.  10.  S.  lip  thin,  rugged,  repand  above  ;  back  orange, 
tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  crowned  with  tubercles;  a- 
perture  white,  polifhed. 

&Hus.  11.  S.  lip  mucronate  on  the  fore-part,  and  very 
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long  ;  back  crowned  with  tubercles;  beak  ftraight ; 

6  inches  long.  Afia  and  America. 

1 2.  S.  lip  projcfling  into  a  (harp  point :  back  auris-dia - 
muricated ;  beak  ereft  and  acute ;  3  inches  long,  nee. 

Afia. 

13.  S.  anterior  lip  prominent,  rounded,  fmooth  \pugilis. 
fpire  fpinous  ;  beak  3-lobed,  obtufe.  South  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

14.  S.  anterior  lip  rounded,  prominent,  finooth  ;  fpire  alatus. 
unarmed  ;  beak  3-lobed,  obtufe. 

15.  S.  lip  a  little  prominent)  beak  entire;  back margina- 

margined,  fmooth.  tus- 

16.  S.  lip  a  little  prominent;  back  fmooth;  whirls luhuanus. 
rounded,  equal ;  2-4  inches  long.  Afia. 

17.  S.  lip  a  little  prominent ;  beak  fmooth;  whirls  gibberulus* 
gibbous,  unequal.  Afia. 

18.  S.  obovate,  with  knotty  belts,  and  a  fubulate,  onifms, 
fmooth  projection ;  an  inch  long.  South  America. 

C,  Dilated . 

19.  S.  lip  rounded,  entire  on  the  fore-part;  belly lucifer. 
doubly  ftriated ;  fpire  crowned  with  tubercles  ;  upper 

ones  minute.  South  America. 

20.  S.  lip  rounded,  and  very  large  ;  (hell  crowned  ygigais. . 
belly  and  fpire  with  conic  expanded  (pines ;  glofiy 
white;  within,  a.  rich  rofe  colour;  io  inches  long. 

South  America, 

21.  S.  lip  rounded,  very  large:  belly  unarmed :  latijjimus.  . 
fpire  a  little  knotty  ;  14  inches  long.  Afia. 

22.  S.  lip  rounded,  (hort;  belly  fmooth  ;  fpire  a  lit*  epidromis. 
tie  knotty  ;  3-4  inches  long.  Southern  Afia. 

23.  lip  retufe,  gibbous ;  belly  and  fpire  with  minimus. 
knotty  plaits;  aperture  2-lipped,  fmooth ;  J-4  inch 

long.  India. 

24.  ,S.  fomewhat  -heart-(haped  ;  with  a  round,  (hort ,canarium. 
retufe,  fmooth  lip  ;  pillar  fmooth  ;  24-  inches  long. 

Afia. 

35.  S.  lip  rounded,  (hort;  belly  fmooth;  fpire  n-vittatuSi - 
longated  ;  whirls  divided  by  an  elevated  future ;  4 
inches  long. 

26.  S.  lip  rounded,  retufe;  belly  finooth,  with  4 fuccinBus. 
pale,  linear,  pundured  belts.  Afia. 

27.  S.  lip  tapering,  entire,  (lightly- plaited,  ?is\&fpinofus» 
crowned  with  fine  fpines ;  fpire  prickly.  Hitherto 

found  in  a  foffil  (late  only. 

28.  S.  lip  continued  into  a  longitudinal  cleft  ri Agz.JiJJ'urella. 
India.  Frequently  found  foftil  in, Campania. 

29.  S.  lip  •  tapering,  retufe,  (hort,  ftriated  ;  belly  urceus* 
and  fpire  with  knotty  plaits  ;  aperture  2-lipped,  unarm¬ 
ed  ;  24-  inches  long.  Indian  ocean. 

30.  S.  thin,  white,  with  orange  fpots  and  .clouds  ;  tridetita* 
back  fmooth,  plaited  ;  whirls  grooved  ;  lip  3-toothed  ;  tus . 
beak  violet.  ^Indian  ocean.1 

31.  S.  lip  tapering,  ftior t- toothed  ;  belly  and  fpire dentatus. 
plaited  ;  1-5:  inch  long. , 

32.  S.  very  thick ;  firft  whirl  crowned  with  tuber-  cojla tus* 
cles  ;  interftices  of  the  tubercles  plaited  ;  the  next 

whirl  tranfverfely  ribbed  ;  the  reft  tranfverfely  ftriated  ; 

6  inches  long-. 

33-  S. 


(c)  It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  (hells,  in  their  young  ftate,  want  the  lip,  and  then  have  a  thin  tur* 
binated  appearance ;  from  which  circumftance  they  have  been  foihetimes  referred  to  a  different  genus. 
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bnjonia . 


33.  S.  conic,  with  a  mucronate,  8-toothed  lip }  fpire 


qffinis 
lotus . 


I  avis. 

vexillum . 


norwegi- 
cus . 


knotty  }  7  inches  long  }  very  rare. 

34.  S.  tranfverfely  ftriated,  gibbous  }  fpire  unarmed  5 
firfl:  whirl  crowned  with  tubercles. 

35.  S.  lip  a  little  prominent,  and  twice  emarginated 
beneath  }  fir  it  whirl  of  the  fpire  fmooth  in  the  middle, 
and  tranfverfely  ftriated  on  each  fide  ;  the  reft  crowned 
with  obtufe  knots. 

36.  S.  fmooth,  filvery,  radiated  with  brown  5  with 
obfolete  tranfverfe  plaits  }  fpire  elongated,  with  inflated, 
rounded  whirls,  above  2  inches  long. 

37.  S.  folid,  fubcylindrical,  with  alternate,  reddifh 
and  ocliraceous  bands  •  lip  denticulated  within}  pillar 
flat,  glabrous,  and  emarginated  at  the  bafe.  Indian 
ocean  }  very  rare. 

38.  S.  oblong,  fubulate,  white,  with  round  whirls} 
aperture  fpreading  }  ovate  }  beak  a  little  afeending. 
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Ovate,  with  a  triple  row tribulus. 


tubercula- 
tus . 

palujlris . 


D.  Tapering ,  with  a  very  long  fpire. 


ed 


39.  S.  oblong,  ovate,  tuberculated }  lip  thicken- 


ater .  * 
lineatus . 
ptinclatus . 


vibe x. 


auritus . 


aculeatus . 


agnatus. 
dealbatus . 
fufeus. 


[jus, 
margina - 
lividus . 


Jlriatus . 
Jinifter, 


„  54 
Mures. 


40.  S.  fmoothifh  }  lip  feparated  behind.  Savannahs 
of  the  Indian  ocean. 

41.  S.  fmooth  }  lip  feparated  before  and  behind  }  26 
lines  long.  Fens  of  Amboyna. 

42.  S.  fubulate,  brown  }  with  7  fpiral  imprefled  lines} 
aperture  ovate  }  1 1  lines  long. 

43.  S.  (hell  fubulate,  yellow ifh,  with  a  white  band  } 
ftriated  with  red  near  the  future  }  lelfer  whirls  grooved, 
6  larger  ones  fmooth  }  fpire  with  1 2  or  13. 

44.  S.  fubulate,  cinereous,  tranfverfely  ftriated } 
whirls  8  to  ii,  knotty,  and  marked  with  red  ftreaks. 
Coromandel,  Friendly  iflands. 

45.  S.  barred  with  brown  5  whirls  7,  muricated  } 
each  with  7  yellow  compreffed  tubercles  }  aperture 
e*vate  }  10  lines  long.  Africa. 

46.  S.  brown,  tuberculated  }  whirls  1 2,  with  5  rows 
of  tubercles  on  each  }  minute  }  lip  deprelfed,  crenela¬ 
ted  5  18  lines  long.  Marfhes  of  Africa. 

47.  S.  fmooth  }  lip  very  prominent,  and  emarginated 
behind. 

48.  S.  with  black  whirls  tranfverfely  ftriated  }  outer 
ones  fmooth }  margin  of  the  lip  and  pillar  white. 

49.  S.  brown,  with  numerous  tubercles  and  whirls } 
lip  feparated  before  and  behind  }  within  ftriated  with 
brown. 

50.  S.  brown  }  loweft  whirl  edged  with  white. 

51.  S.  fubangular,  with  fpinous  knots  }  lip  feparated 
trn  the  fore-part }  brown,  tranfverfely  ftriated. 

52.  S.  convex,  ftriated,  white,  with  a  few  fulvous 
ftreaks  }  pillar  finuated,  inflected,  thin,  pellucid  }  2 \ 
inches  long. 

53.  S.  whirls  reverfed,  thin,  longitudinally  ftriated  5 
i  Jr  inch  long,  with  10  whirls.  Hitherto  found  in  a 
foftil  ft  ate  only  in  Helvetia. 
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Gen .  Char . — The  animal  a  climax  5  the  fhell  univalve, 
fpiral,  rough,  with  membranaceous  futures  }  aperture 
oval,  terminating  in  an  entire,  ftraight,  or  flightly 
afeending  canal. 

Species. 


A.  Spinous ,  with  a  produced  beak, 
kauflellum .  1 .  M.  ovate,  tiiberculated  }  with  a  long  fubulated 

ftraight,  muricated  beak.  Aha,  America,  Red  fea.  ’ 
1 


of  fetaceous  fpines  }  beak  elongated,  fubulate,  with  fimi- 
lar  fpines.  Var.  1.  With  fpines  fhorter  than  the  beak. 

2.  With  fpines  as  long  as  the  beak.  This  laft  is  rare. 

Alia,  America,  Red  fea. 

3.  M.  roundifh,  furrounded  with  fubulate,  oblique cornutui, 
fpines  }  beak  long,  fubulate,  ftraight,  with  a  few  (hort 
lpines  }  8  inches  long  }  fpines  2  inches.  Africa.  Very 


rare. 


4.  M.  fuborate,  furrounded  withftraight  fpines}  beak brandaris, 
fubulate,  ftraight,  obliquely  furrounded  with  fpines. 
Mediterranean,  Adriatic. 

5.  M.  ovate,  knotty,  and  furrounded  with  fpines  or xtruncuk, 
the  fore  part }  beak  {hurt,  perforated,  truncated.  Me¬ 
diterranean,  Jamaica. 

6.  M.  ovate,  knotty,  with  3  to  7  protuberances  \pomu\n, 
beak  broad  }  coarfe  and  ponderous.  Eafiern  fliores  of 
Africa. 

7.  M.  ovate,  tranfverfely  grooved,  with  tranfverfe  decujfm^ 
ribsdrolfed  by  perpendicular  knots}  beak  imperforated} 

7  diftimft  whirls  in  the  fpire.  Africa. 

8.  M.  turgid,  knotty,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  with  a  triacan- 

triple  row  of  fpines.  Found  in  a  foflil  ftate.  thus. 

9.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated  with  8  rows  of  hollow  melons. 
black  fpines }  fpire  a  little  knotty  and  prickly  }  beak  maths . 
fubulate. 

10.  M.  white  with  numerous  rows  of  leafy,  black,  radix. 
undulated  fpines.  A  very  rare  (hell. 

11*  M.  white,  with  rows  of  fpines,  and  very  fhort  Candidas. 
beak }  fome  of  the  fpines  black  }  2  inches  long. 

1 2.  M.  inflated  with  rows  of  fpines,  w  hite,  barred  with  fafciaW, 
brown }  4  diftinft  turgid  whirls  in  the  fpire. 


B.  Suture  expa?iding  into  crifped  foliations  ;  beck  abbre¬ 
viated.  Purpura . 


13.  M.  a  triple  row  of  foliations  }  fpire  contiguous  }  ramofus* 
beak  truncated.  America,  Alia,  Red  fea. 

14.  M.  a  triple  row  of  foliations  }  aperture  1 -toothed .foliatus. 
North  America. 

15.  M.  4  rows  of  foliations}  fpire  capitate}  beak fc orpin, 
truncated.  Afia.  Very  rare. 

16.  M.  5  rows  of  foliations }  fpire  contiguous  }  beak  faxatilis, 
abbreviated.  Mediterranean,  Afia. 

17.  M.  white,  diaphanous}  6  rows  of  foliations, diaphtsmi 
which  are  tipt  with  black. 

18.  Ochraceous,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  with  num t-cichorew* 
rous  rows  of  foliations. 

19.  M.  varied  with  white  and  red  }  with  flat  acute  verf color* 
foliations ;  pointed  with  black. 

*  20.  M.  fubangular}  whirls  crowned  with  tubular erinaceuh 
and  fubfpinous  rays }  fcales  or  points }  beak  fhort  and 
covered  }  2  inches  long.  European  feas,  fhores  of  Bri¬ 
tain. 

M.  7  rows  of  foliations,  white,  with  elevated/#m/»/. 


21. 


tranfverfe,  brown  Arise }  7  whirls  in  the  fpire.  India. 

22.  M.  fhell  elongated,  triangular,  with  membra- triptenus* 
naceous  foliations  at  the  angles  }  5  whirls  in  the  fpire. 

Found  foflil  in  Campania. 

23.  M.  umbilicated  with  muricated  ribs}  whirl sfacellum* 
flatti(h  above,  w  ith  acute  margins }  lip  crenated  }  beak 
ftraight,  afeending.  Nicobar. 

24.  M.  triangular,  knotty,  tranfverfely  grooved,  with mo  tactic 
a  triple  row  of  tubercles  }  beak  long,  fubulate,  ftraight} 
mouth  white.  India. 

25.  M. 
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gular  ridges ;  aperture  femicircular ;  beak  a  little  re¬ 
beak  ftraight  "clofed  ;  fpire  pyramidal,  with  6  whirls.  fle&ed  ;  4  inches  long.  Europe,  Britain. 


Chap- . 

triquiter.  25.  M.  long,  Tubulate,  triangular  ^  ribs  reticulated  ; 


If&tus, 

gjrinus. 
cfiiis. 
lampas. 
olearium . 
f morale. 

cutaceus . 

iotorium . 

pikare . 

bufonius. 
Pyrum . 
caudatus. 

rubecula . 

firobicula - 

to. 

reticularis. 


onus. 

Lilians. 

fallen. 

fu. 

CQrmatus. 


C.  I  With  thick ,  protuberant ,  rounded futures . 

26.  M.  protuberances  eroded  by  fmooth  belts ; 
aperture  ovate. 

27.  M.  rough,  with*  oppofite,  imprefTed  protuber¬ 
ances,  with  one  or  two  muricated  belts.  Ada. 

28.  M.  protuberances  oppodte,  continued,  and  bar¬ 
red  with  tuberculated  dots  ;  aperture  orbicular.  Me¬ 
diterranean,  Atlantic,  India. 

29.  M.  turgid,  with  oppodte  continued  protuber¬ 
ances  ;  Tpire  pointed  ;  whirls  Turrounded  with  a  crown 
of  tubercles  ;  the  outermoft  glabrous. 

30.  M.  protuberances  nearly  oppodte,  gibbous,  with 
longitudinal  tuberculated  protuberances  ;  from '4  to  14 
inches  long.  Indian  ocean. 

31.  M.  protuberances  alternate,  and  numerous  tu¬ 
bercles  ;  back  unarmed  and  ftriated  behind;  aperture 
tooth lefs.  Mediterranean  and  African  Teas. 

32.  M.  protuberances  decuflated,  triangular,  wrink¬ 
led  and  knotty  011  the  fore-part  ;  aperture  ovate,  tooth- 
leTs  ;  from  3  to  7  inches  long.  Ada,  Guinea,  and  A- 
merica. 

33.  M.  with  a  tingle  protuberance;  angular,  and 
a  little  wrinkled  with  knots  ;  pillar  perforated ;  aper¬ 
ture  toothed  ;  3  inches  long.  Barbary,  Guinea,  South 
America . 

34.  M.  protuberances  decuflated,  angular,  with 
longitudinal  tuberculous  knots  ;  beak  flexuous  ;  aper¬ 
ture  toothed.  Mediterranean. 

35.  M.  protuberances  decudated,  and  a  little  wrink¬ 
led  with  knots  ;  aperture  toothed  ;  beak  fubafeending. 
Mediterranean. 

36.  M.  fix  oppofite,  continued,  vaulted  protuber¬ 
ances,  and  knotty  belts  ;  beak  oblique.  A  rare  (hell. 

37.  M.  varicofe,  ovate,  tranfverfely  grooved  and 
knotty  ;  beak  long,  flexuous,  Tubulate.  Indian  ocean. 

38.  M.  thin,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  beak  Tubulate; 
fpire  a  little  prominent,  tipt  with  brown  ;  whirls 
grooved  ;  firft  gibbous. 

39.  M.  protuberances  decudated,  obtufe,  with  knotty 
wrinkles ;  belly  equal ;  aperture  toothed.  Africa, 
India,  South  America.  Rare. 

40.  M.  protuberances  hollowed,  fmooth,  nearly  op¬ 
pofite  ;  aperture  toothed.  Mediterranean. 

41.  M.  protuberances  nearly  oppofite,  reticulated 
with  tuberculated  fpots ;  pillar  almoft  toothlefs  ;  beak 
afeending  ;  6  inches  long.  Mediterranean,  America. 

42.  M.  protuberances  membranaceous,  continued 
through  the  fpire,  and  terminated  with  a  fpine.  Falk¬ 
land  idands. 

43.  M.  whirls  knotty ;  aperture  violet ;  lip  toothed; 
beak  ftraiglit.  New  Holland. 

44.  M.  protuberances  and  lips  membranaceous,  di¬ 
lated  ;  gibbous  and  reticulated  with  tubercles  ;  aper¬ 
ture  finuous ;  beak  eredt  ;  3  inches  long.  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Ada. 

45.  M.  varicofe,  with  tuberculated  belts ;  aperture 
a  little  toothed  ;  beak  elongated  ;  whirls  ventricofe. 

46.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated,  with  fpinous  protuber¬ 
ances  ;  the  fpincs  decreafing  towards  the  head ;  2  J 
inches  long.  Senegal. 

*  47.  M.  ventricofe,  with  5  or  6  whirls,  forming  an- 


I).  More  or  lefs  fpinous ,  and  without  manifejl  beak. 

48.  M.  obovate,  with  fuhulate  fpines  in  rows;  a -ricinus. 
perture  and  lip  toothed  ;  I ^  inch  long.  Afiatic  ocean. 

49.  M.  obovate  with  conic  fpines  ;  lip  toothed ;  nodus. 
pillar  fmooth,  coloured  ;  3^-  inches  long. 

50.  M.  knots  in  numerous  rows  ;  lip  with  pointed  neritoideus 
angles  ;  pillar  flattifli.  India. 

51.  M.  eoarfe,  ventricofe,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  withy^e«j, 

4  rows  of  knots  ;  pillar  imprefted  ;  outmoft  whirls  flat- 

tifh. 

52.  M.  obovate  and  knotty  on  the  fore  part;  aper-/oco. 
ture  fuborbicular,  toothlefs  ;  4  or  5  inches  long.  Chi- 

nefe  {Lores.  Yields  a  purple  fluid.  «  * 

53.  M.  fubovate,  with  acute  fpines  in  4  rows;  aper- hi/Jlrix. 
ture  toothlefs,  repand. 

54.  M.  ovate,  with  obfolete  fpines,  which  ar zmancinella 
blackifli  :  aperture  toothlefs ;  pillar  tranfverfely  ftriat¬ 
ed. 

55.  M.  ovate,  ftriated,  with  3  or  5  rows  of  obtuf zhippocajla- 
fpines  or  tubercles ;  aperture  tranfverfely  ftriated.  num. 
Guinea,  India. 

56.  M.  Small  prickly  whelk.  Tapering,  longitudi -fenticofus* 
nally  ribbed,  and  tranfverfely  cancellated ;  aperture  ftri¬ 
ated  ;  ribs  prickly ;  2  inches  long.  Indian  ocean. 

57.  M.  obovate,  glaucous,  with  a  fubfpinous  whirl ;  melongera, 
fpire  fomewhat  prominent;  aperture  fmooth ;  5-  inches 

long.  India,  America. 

58.  M.  thick,  ventricofe,  tranfverfely  grooved  and conful. 
knotted  ;  aperture  repand,  ovate;  lip  finuous,  inwardr 

ly  plaited  and  denticulated.  India. 

59.  M.  brown,  fubovate,  flightly  beaked  with  lima, 
crowded,  nodulous,  paler  belts.  George’s  bay. 

4 

E.  With  a  long,  Jlraight ,  fubulate ,  clofed  beak ,  and  un¬ 
armed  with  fpines. 

60.  M.  without  beak,  flightly  plaited,  ovate,  point-  cariofus.  - 
ed  ;  lip  carious.  Found  in  the  aquedu6l  at  Seville. 

61.  M.  tapering  with  acute  fpotted  belts,  and  ftraight  babylonius% 
tail;  lip  cleft ;.  4  inches  long.  Indian  and  American 

illands. 

62.  M.  tapering,  with  immaculate  knotty  belts;  Yvpjavanus. 
with  a  feparate  fcoop.  India. 

63.  M.  ventricofe,  pointed  with  a  cancellated,  r e-jinenjis. 
fleCtcd  beak;  aperture  oval ;  whirls  with  tranfverfe, 
granulated  Arise  ;  bafe  crowned  with  fpines.  Senegal. 

64.  M.  fpire  with  elevated  rings  ;  interfaces  fil \-Jlra?nineits* 
ed  with  fhort,  ftraw-like  projections  ;  whirls  crowned 

with  tubercles  at  the  bafe  ;  3  inches  long.  Southern 
ocean. 

63.  M.  ovate,  longitudinally  ftriated ;  lip  undulated ;  aujlralis* 
whirls  channelled;  firft  turgid,  and  4-plaited ;  the 
next  3 -plaited  ;  2-J-  inches  long.  South  fea. 

66.  M.  fpire  pointed,  and  tranfverfely  ftriated;  4 uncinatus. 
firft  whirls  with  a  callus,  armed  with  hooks  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  5  and  6  ribbed,  the  reft  glabrous. 

67.  M.  tapering;  whirls  crowned  with  tubercles, turn's. 
and  furrounded  with  a  granulate  belt ;  the  firft  finely 
ftriated  tranfverfely. 

68.  M.  beak  a  little  refleCled,  and  obliquely  ftriated  \coJlatus, 

3  firft  whirls  of  the  fpire  ribbed  ;  other  4  cancellated ; 

firft 
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fit'll;  obconic  ;  pillar  with  a  fingle  plait, 
in  Campania. 

of  per,  69.  M.  longitudinally  plaited,  and  tranfverfely  rib¬ 

bed  ;  fpire  a  little  prominent  ;  aperture  ovate  ;  lip  cre- 
nulaled. 

colus,  70.  M.  tapering,  ftriated,  knotty  ;  carinated,  with  a 

long  ftraight  beak;  lip  crenulated  ;  beak  3  inches 
long.  Indian  ocean*  , 

morio .  71.  M.  black,  with  a  white  band;  beak  dilated  ; 

pillar  wrinkled  ;  whirls  knotty  ;  6  inches  long.  A- 
frica. 

cochlidiutti,  72.  M.  beak  dilated  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  flat  above. 
Indian  ocean. 

fpirillus .  73.  M.  beak  long,  fpire  tnuci'ona ted  ;  whirls  convex 

above.  Tranquebar. 

canahcula ~  74*  beak  dilated  c;  whirls-  of  the  fpire  fepara ted 

ins.  'by  a  fmall  canal.  Canada,  Frozen  fea. 
ficus,  75.  M.  beak  dilated;  whirls  feparated  by  a  fmall 

canal ;  firft  crowned  with  knobs  at  the  bafe. 
carico .  76.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  beak  dilated  ;  fpire  a 

little  prominent ;  whirls  crowned  with  fpines  at  the 
bafe  ;  8  inches  long. 

rapa,  •  77.  M.  folid,  umbilicated,  with  a  triple  row  of 

knots  tranfverfely  ftriated  5  aperture  largely  ftriated. 

rltfdia. 

'Tiiv eus.  -78.  M.  beak  dilated  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  feparated 

by  a  fmall  groove  ;  the  firft  with  tranfverfe  carinated 
ribs.  Brazil. 

grenum.  79.  M.  hcmifpherical,  glabrous,  diaphanous;  beak 
ftraight,  fpreading^;  crown  papillary.  North  Ame- 
'  rica. 

aruatius .  80.  M.  beak  dilated  ;  fpire  crowned  with  fpines. 

New  Guinea. 

perverfius.  81.  M.  beak  dilated  and  repand  ;  fpire  recurved 
and  flightly  crowned.  American  ocean.  Exceedingly 
rare. 

antiquus.  *  ,8l.  M.  beak  dilated  ;  fhell  oblong  ;  8  round  whirls, 
firft:  ventricofe  ;  4  to  6  inches  long.  European  feas, 
Scotland. 

xlefipsBus.  *  83.  M.  oblong,  ftriated,  and  fomewhat  rugged ; 

beak  dilated  ;  whirls  8,  with ’two  elevated  lines  ;  five 
inches  long.  European  feas,  fhores  of  Britain. 
fiornicatus .  84.  M.  ovate  oblong  ;  beak  dilated  ;  whirls  ven¬ 

tricofe  ;  a  little  angular  and  longitudinally  ftriated  ;  7 
inches  long.  Greenland  feas. 

incrafifatus  85.  M.  oblong,  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  and  longitu¬ 
dinally  ftriated ;  lip  denticulated  within,  and  thicken¬ 
ed  without. 

iruncatus .  86.  M.  oblong,  longitudinally  ribbed  ;  beak  a  lit¬ 

tle  reflected,  emarginated  and  truncated;  very  mi¬ 
nute  ;  whirls  6.  Coafts  of  Europe,  and  fhores  of  Bri¬ 
tain. 

cicumina-  *  87.  M.  narrow,  oblong,  ribbed  ;  fpire  pointed. 
tus .  Shores  of  England. 

argus.  88.  M.  gibbous,  with  tranfverfe  tuberculated  ribs 

brown,  with  darker  bands  ;  within  white  ;  aperture 
ovate. 

mnculofius,  89.  M.  cancellated,  yellow,  with  alternate  white 
bands,  and  chefnut  patches;  11  round  whirls  in  the 
fpire.  India.  Very  rare. 

magcllani-  90.  M.  ventricofe,  umbilicated,  tranfverfely  ftria- 
cus .  ted  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  with  parallel  ribs  ;  the  firft 

large.  Straits  of  Magellan. 

fancellatus  91.  M.  ovate,  folid,  opaque,  cinereous;  whirls  of 
the  fpire  cancellated,  and  feparated  by  a  groove. 

4. 
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92.  M.  whirls  furreunded  with  grooves,  and  tu -ficolopacb 
bercles  above  ;  tip .  of  the  tubercles  and  aperture 
white. 

93.  "M.  ventricofe,  tapering,  fpotted  with  black  ;  /iieratuil 
beak  faort  ;  pillar  with  a  fingle  plait  ;  fpire  with  8 
prickly  whirls. 

94.  M.  fubtriangular,  cancellated  ;  fpire  with  7  in -trigcnui.- 
dated  contiguous  whirls  ;  the  firft,  with  a  large  diftin<fl 
tubercle;  2  inches  long.  Senegal. 

95. longitudinally  ribbed,  and  finely  ftriated fiemiluu] 
tranfverfely  ;  fpire  with  fiattifh  diftant  whirls,  with  ris, 
rows  of  tubercles  ;  aperture  femilunar  ;  I  inch  long. 
Senegal, 

96.  M.  rounded  with  annular  grooves  ;  apertur zfiulcatm. 
oval  ;  firft;  whirl  of  the  fpire  turgid;  1^  inch  long. 
Senegal. 

97.  M.  ventricofe,  cblong,  fmooth,  with  rounded  tritonis. 
whirls  ;  aperture  toothed  ;  beak  fhort ;  16  inches 
long.  India  and  the  South  feas. — This  (hell  is  ufed  by 

the  natives  of  New  Zealand  as  a  mufical  inftrument, 
and  by  the  Africans  and  many  nations  of  the  Eaft,  as 
a  military  horn. 

98.  M.  ventricofe,  oblong,  fmooth;  fpire  ftriated/^. 
with  rounded  whirls  ;  aperture  fmooth  ;  beak  fhort  ; 

i4  inch  long.  Mediterranean  and  Africa.  Rare. 

99.  M.  ventricofe,  oblong,  fmooth  ;  whirls  rounded  tulipa, 

with  a  double  future  ;  pillar  with  two  plaits  ;  beak  di-  . 

lated,  ftriated.  South  America. 

roo.  M.  oblong  beak,  and  grooved  with  longitudi-  olathniui 
nal  membranaceous  plaits.  Iceland. 

ior.  M.  folid,  black  or  pale  brown,  with  a  white  najfia, 
fubdiaphanous  band;  whirls  knotty;  pillar  a  little 
plaited.  -  •  .  y,,,  ,  .  ^ 

102.  M.  whirls  of  the  fpire  plaited  and  knotty.  plicatuu  \ 

103.  M.  umbilicated  with*  diftant,  wedged,  rib -ficala. 
bed,  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  whirls ;  aperture  heart- 
fliaped. 

104.  M.  angular,  longitudinally  plaited,  and  tran {-fificellutn, 
verfely  ftriated  ;  lip  toothed  ;  mouth  violet ;  beak 
ftraight,  fhort.  China. 

105.  M.  faftigiated  with  brown  and  yellowifh  bands  ;  corona , 
beak  ftraight,  entire.  Mexico. 

106.  M.  ovate,  with  a  few  elevated  obtufe  belts  on dolariutn, 
the  whirls  ;  fize  of  a  walnut.  The  ocean. 

*  107.  M.  oblong,  {lender,  white;  margins  of  th zcorneus. 
whirls  complicated  ;  aperture  toothlefs  5  3  inches  long, 

Britilh  and  North  feas. 

108.  M.  oblong,  coarfe,  with  obtufely  knotty  whirls ;  fignariuu 
aperture  toothlefs  ;  beak  fhort. 

109.  M.  oblong,  obtufely  angular,  with  flightly  tj:flp.e%iutn\ 
knotty  whirls  ;  aperture  toothed  ;  fkc  inches  long.  In¬ 
dian  ocean. 

no.  M.  folid,  ventricofe,  fmooth,  with  an  oblong  vefipertilio* 
oval  aperture  ;  beak  and  crowned  fpire  ftriated  ;  /our 
inches  long.  Indian  ocean. 

111.  M.  thin,  diaphanous,  ventricofe,  and  tranfverfe-T^^^^^" 
ly  ftriated  ;  middle  of  the  beak  fmooth  ;  fpire  with  ob-  0  j 
tufe,  undulated  knots  ;  pillar  3-plaited. 

1 1 2.  M.  ventricofe,  longitudinally  ribbed;  ribs harpa, 
tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  fpire  a  little  prominent ;  whirls 
diftant. 

1 13.  M.  fufiform,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  white,  with. tuba* 
a  brown  tip  to  the  fpire,  which  has  8  whirls,  diftant, 
and  crowned  at  the  bafe  with  knots.  China. 

1 14.  M.  oblong,  with  ftriated  plaited  whirls,  co fiyracufa* 

vered  nus*  • 
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vered  with  tuberculated  ridge? ;  aperture  toothlefs  ; 
beak  fhorL  Mediterranean  ;  rare. 
crnticula -  115.  M.  oblong,  with  rounded,  plaited,  and  trail f- 

tut,  verfely  reticulated  whirls  ;  aperture  toothed)  flriated 
within.  Mediterranean. 

feriptus.  116.  M.  nearly  without  beak*,  fufiform,  fmooth, 
pale,  with  longitudinal  brown  flfrke  ;  lip  toothed  *,  very 
iinall.  Mediterranean. 

ternatanus  1 1 7.  M.  tranfverfely  flriated,  with  diflant  Undulately 
tuberculated  whirls  ;  aperture  oblong  ;  beak  ilraight  ; 

4  inches  long  ;  yellow.  Ternate  ifland. 

infundibu -  n8.  M.  umbilicated,  undulately  knotty  ;  ilriae  ele- 

/«/;/.  vated,  brown  ;  perforation  funnel-ihaped  ;  pillar  two- 
plaited  ;  4  inches  long  ;  very  rare. 
polygons.  119.  M.  ventricofe,  undulated  with  tubercles  ;  flri¬ 
ated,  grooved,  and  obtufely  angled  *  black,  with  an 
oval  aperture,  and  fhort  beak  5  3*-  inches  long.  In¬ 
dian  ocean. 

tcelandi -  120.  M.  tranfverfely  flriated;  fpire  papillous  at 

cus.  the  tip,  with  round  whirls  ;  firfl  large  and  ventricofe  ; 

5  inches  long.  Iceland. 

kvigatus.  i2i.  M.  fufiform  ;  fpire  tranfverfely  flriated  ;  whirls 
diilant,  flatlifli  ^  the  firfl  round,  fmooth  3  3J-  inches 
long.  Found  foflil  in  Campania. 
fiJSt.  122.  M.  fufiform,  incancellated,  with  a  long  beak  ; 

1 1  inch  long.  Found  Foflil  in  Campania. 
mdidus .  1 23 .  M.  fnowy,  tranfverfely  flriated;  fpire  with 

diflant  whirls  5  keeled  in  the  middle)  and  crowned  with 
tubercles  ;  lip  grooved  within,  and  denticulated  at  the 
margin  ;  94-  inches  long. 

onfatus ,  124.  M.  brown,  tranfverfely  flriated,  fpire  mucro- 

nated;  whirls  diftant,  convex,  and  knotty  at  the  bafe  ; 
beak  long. 

undatus .  125.  M.  folid,  ventricofe,  with  waved  angles  ;  and 

finely  flriated  tranfverfely  ;  fpire  mucronate  5  whirls 
knotty  at  the  bafe  *,  lip  denticulated  ;  84  inches  long  ; 
ponderous.  India. 

longtfjtmus  .1 26.  M.  thin,  flriated,  with  an  obtufe,  knotty  fpire, 
and  long  Ilraight  beak  ;  9  inches  long.  India. 
foncea,  1 27.  M.  narrowed  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  tranfverfely 
ribbed,  and  longitudinally  crenated  ;  aperture  ovate  ; 
ribbed  with  white  within,  and  toothed  at  the  margin  ; 
pillar  2-plaited.  Amboyna. 

togujlus.  128.  M.  narrowed  ;  firfl  whirl  of  the  fpire  longitu¬ 
dinally  plaited,  and  tranfverfely  ribbed ;  the  other 
ftnooth  and  round  ;  beak  tranfverfely  flriated. 
verjicolor.  1  29.  M.  fubcylindrical  *,  fpire  obtufe  ;  whirls  round 
and  flriated  ;  lower  ones  moflly  glabrous.  India. 
wrrucofus  I30.:>M.  umbilicated  and  furrounded  with  belts; 
middle  ones  more  raifed ;  whirls  crowmed  with  tuber¬ 
cles,  which  arc  fpotted  with  brown.  Red  fea. 

Matulus.  13 1.  M.  thin,  tranfverfely  flriated  ;  fpire  mucronate  ; 

whirls  round  ;  lip  crenulated  ;  4  inches  long. 
pardalis ,  132.  M.  rounded,  white,  with  violet  fpots, 

longitudinally  ribbed,  and  tranfverfely  flriated  ;  fpire 
obtufe. 

s*  133*  M.  whirls  of  the  fpire  turgid,  gibbous,  nodu¬ 

lous  and  annulated  ;  lip  denticulated  beneath  ;  21  inches 
long. 

bgnofus,  134.  M.  whitifh  ;  fpire  obtufe  ;  whirls  (lightly  crown¬ 
ed  with  wrinkled,  unequal  tubercles,  beak  tranfverfe¬ 
ly  flriated  5  14*  inch  long. 

iibbulus,  135.  M.  tapering,  orange;  fpire  obtufe;  whirls 

diilant,  with  longitudinal  ribs,  and  fiexuous  tranfverfe 
fir  he. 
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13 6.  M.  tapering;  fpire  with  contiguous  whirls, granu  farts 


fepa rated  by  a  fiexuous  line  ;  firfl  ventricofe  ;  Adria¬ 
tic. 

137.  M.  tapering,  tranfverfely  ribbed  ;  whirls  con-  vexillutn. 
vex  ;  aperture  oval ;  lip  denticulated. 

138.  M.  oblong,  ventricofe  ;  whirls  with  a  ftnzte&vulpinus. 
margin  ;  aperture  glabrous;  beak  fhort,  and  bent  out¬ 
wards. 

139.  M.  ovate,  tranfverfely  flriated;  fpire  with  fiat-  afer. 
tifh  whirls ;  crowned  with  a  row  of  rounded  tubercles  ; 

1 4-  inch  long.  Senegal. 

140.  M.  ventricofe  ;  fpire  obtufe,  cancellated,  with  campatii* 
carinated  whirls;  firfl  ventricofe  and  fmooth;  benkc^x. 
long  and  fmooth  ;  three  inches  long.  Found  foflil  in 
Campania. 

141.  M.  whirls  of  the  fpire  with  decuftated  ribs,  arenofus. 
the  firfl  large,  three  outermofl  fmooth  ;  lip  toothed 
outwardly  ;  very  fmall.  Sandy  fhorcs  of  India. 

142.  M.  narrow,  tranfverfely  flriated  ;  fpire  muevo-  maroc* 
nated  ;*  whir  Is  diilant,  contrary,  round,  and  longitudi-^/z/zx. 
nally  ribbed  ;  beak  prominent ;  ij  inch  long.  Shores 

of  Morocco. 

143.  M.  oblong,  whitifh,  with  tranfverfe,  xtMi9L\lineatus» 
fltice  ;  beak  ihort,  Ilraight.  New  Zealand. 

144.  M.  a  little  tapering;  whirls  carinated  above, perron* 
margined  and  flattened ;  beak  long  and  Ilraight. 

Southern  ocean. 

145.  M.  Cylindrical ;  fpire  with  a  crenated  callous  larva t 
belt ;  upper  whirls  with  plaited  knots,  lower  ones  flat- 

tifli ;  beak  fliort,  Ilraight,  emarginated. 

146.  M.  folid,  thick,  coarfe  ;  fpire  exfertea  ;  whirls  neretoide* 
tranfverfely  flriated;  aperture  femiorbicular  and  flri-ax. 
ated. 

147.  M.  oYate,  angular,  iridefeent;  longitudinally prijmati* 
grooved  and  plaited  ;  beak  fhort ;  lip  denticulated,  cus . 

India,  and  South  feas. 

148. M.  ribs  longitudinally  plaited,  and  tranfverfely  columbaria 
grooved  ;  angular,  fpinous,  carinated  ;  alternately  va-#///. 

ried  w  ith  white  and  brown  ;  whirls  fuddenly  diminifh- 
ing  ;  beak  fliort,  flraight.  Pulo  Condor. 

149.  M.  ribbed,  varied  with  brown,  yellow  and  afperritnus 
ivhite  ;  whirls  oblique,  with  a  tuberculated  margin, 

and  brown  band  in  the  middle  ;  beak  fliort,  dilated,  af¬ 
eending  ;  2  inches  long. 

150.  M.  white,  undulated  with  bay;  with  grooves undulatus 
marked  with  raifed  ffcrise  ;  whirls  nodulous  at  the  mar¬ 
gin  ;  beak  flraight ;  four  inches  long.  Red  fea. 

F.  Tapering,  fubufatey  with  a  very  fhort  beak. 

1 51.  M.  ivhirls  of  the  fpire  plaited  above;  pillar vertagus. 
plaited  within  ;  beak  afeending ;  three  inches  long. 

India. 

152.  M. whirls  of  the  fpire  tuberculated,  with  a  fpi -afuco. 
nous  flreak  in  the  middle  ;  pillar  with  a  fingle  plait ; 
beak  afeending  ;  four  inches  long.  Southern  ocean, 

Red  fea,  Atlantic, 

153.  M.  whirls  furrounded  with  belts  longitudinally  annularis* 
flriated  ;  firfl  whirl  tranfverfely  flriated  ;  beak  afeend¬ 
ing. 

154.  M.  ventricofe;  fpire  tranfverfely  flriated  \plicatulus. 
whirls  longitudinally  plaited  and  knotty ;  aperture 

oval. 

155.  M.  ventricofe,  tranfverfely  flriated  and  cxovfn-fordidus, 
ed  with  black  knots ;  lip  dilated. 

M.  fpire  tranfverfely  flriated  and  grooved ;  cuigulatus. 
3  ^  whirls 
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"whirls  (unrounded  with  three  rows  of  granulations,  the 
firft  a  little  knotty.  Tranquebar. 

357.  M.  rounded,  brown;  firft  whirl  of  the  fpire 
gibbous ;  the  others  varicofe ;  the  laft  with  numerous 
fpines. 

158.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  fpire  crowned.  Rivers 
of  America.  ’ 

159.  M.  brown;  firft  whirls  of  the  fpire  crowned 
with  fpines,  the  others  with  knots;  aperture  repand. 

1 60.  M.  reticulated  ;  fpire  mucronate  5  firft  whirl 
grooved  and  tranfverfely  ftriated ;  lip  winged. 

1 61.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  alternately  barred 
with  brown  and  white  ;  fpire  mucronate  ;  whirls  dif- 
tant,  with  undulated  knots. 

162.  P/I.  with  a  triple  moniliform  belt  on  each  of  the 
whirls  ;  aperture  oval,  with  curved  ftriae  within  ;  I  to 
2^  inches  long. 

163.  M.  whirls  crenulated;  the  upper  ftria  denticu¬ 
lated.  Mediterranean. 

164.  M.  whirls  of  the  fpire  with  a  (lightly  knotty 
zone  above  ;  beak  fhort. 

365.  M.  whirls  of  the  fpire  tuberculated,  with  a 
double  row  of  punctured  ftriae.  Africa. 

166.  M.  whirls  of  the  fpire  grooved,  tranfverfely 
flriated  and  muricated.  Guinea. 

167.  M.  rough,  with  deculTated  tubercles  ;  beak 
acute,  afeending  ;  2  inches  long  ;  white.  India. 

*  168.  M.  w  hirls  of  the  fpire  w  ith  longitudinal  plaited 
grooves,  with  the  tip  feemingly  broken  off.  European 
feas.  Britain. 

169*  M.  flriated ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  tranfverfely 
grooved  with  undulated,  longitudinal  plaits  ;  lip  dila¬ 
ted,  crenulated.  Marfhes  of  Molucca  iflands. 

170-  M.  with  tranfverfe,  undulated  ftria?,  croffed  by 
longitudinal  lines  ;  aperture  orbicular. 

1  71.  M.  longitudinally  ftriated  ;  whirls  undivided, 
with  a  fnowy  belt  at  the  future,  marked  with  reddifh 
fpots. 

172.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  furrounded  with 
glabrous  knots  ;  lip  thickened. 

173.  M.  whirls  of  the  fpire  margined  ;  belly  gib¬ 
bous;  lip  cleft,  denticulated  ;  beak  ihort. 

174.  M.  black;  whirls  tranfverfely  ftriated  and  tu- 
berculated  ;  pillar  with  one  plait. 

175.  M.  four  contrary  whirls  marked  with  double 
(trite  ;  beak  dilated.  European  and  North  feas. 

176.  M.  contrary,  hyaline,  with  6  finely  crenulated 
whirls. 

177.  M.  tapering,  rough  with  granulations;  lip 
doubled,  emarginated  on  each  fide,  and  toothed  with¬ 
in  ;  aperture  oval  and  ftriated. 

378.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated  and  fpotted  ;  whirls 
with  plaited  knots;  lip  double,  dilated.  Pulo  Con¬ 
dor. 

,179.  M.  yellow ifh,  hexagonal,  with  tranfverfe,  gra¬ 
nulated  ftriae  ;  firft  whirl  tuberculated.  South  fea ; 
and  is  often  found  foffil. 

*  180.  M.  with  five  whirls,  fpirally  ftriated,  and  re¬ 
mote  ribs  ;  pellucid  ;  a  very  minute  and  elegant  (hell. 
Coafts  of  Wales. 

Gen.  27.  Trochus. 

Gen,  Char „ — The  animal  a  limax  ;  (hell  univalve,  fpi- 

ral,  more  or  lefs  conic;  aperture  fomewhat  angular 
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or  rounded  ;  the,  upper  fide  tranfverfe  and 
tra&ed;  pillar  placed  obliquely. 
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A.  Ere£ 7,  with  the  pillar  perforated. 

1.  T.  conic,  fmooth,  fomewhat  umbilicated ;  a  niloticus. 
large  ponderous  (hell,  with  oblique,  red,  perpendicular 
ftriae.  Indian  ocean. 

2.  T.  conic,  tuberc;ulated,  with  an  oblique  perfora-  maculate 
tion  ;  inner  lip  tvro-lobed.  Afia,  South  America. 

#  3-  convex,  obtufe,  margined;  the  umbilicus  per -perfpefti 
viqus  and  crenulated,  2j  inches  long.  Afia,  Africa,  vus. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  fhell. 

4.  I .  convex  ;  pillar  2-toothed ;  perforation  crenu-  hybridus . 
lated.  Mediterranean. 

5.  T.  convex,  with  callo-punctured  ftriae;  pillar  1- cruciatus. 
toothed.  Mediterranean. 

6.  T.  obovate,  ftriated;  marked  with  concatenated, pharaonu 
globular  dots  ;  aperture  and  pillar  toothed  ;  umbilicus 
crcnated.  European  and  Afiatic  feas. 

*  7.  T.  convex,  obliquely  umbilicated  ;  ridges  of  the  magus. 
whirls  riling '  into  obtufe  tubercles.  European  .and 
African  coafts,  Britain.  * 

8.  T.  ftriated,  plaited  above,  and  more  convex  b z-vioduluu 
neath;  aperture  ovate  and  i-toothed.  Red  fea. 

9.  T.  fubovate;  grooves  moniliform  and  alternately^^, 
larger  ;  (hell  black  ;  aperture  yellow  ifh. 

10.  T.  obliquely  umbilicated;.  convex;  whirls  varies, 
(lightly  margined.  Mediterranean. 

*ii.  T.  ovate,  obliquely  umbilicated  ;  whirls  round- cinerark 
ed  ;  fize  of  a  pea.  Shores  of  Europe.  Britain. 

12.  T.  ovate,  fubumbilicated  ;  perforation  nearly  divarica- 
fhut  up ;  loweft  v/hirl  more  remote.  Mediterranean  tus. 
and  Greenland- feas. 

13.  T.  conico-couvex  ;  perforation  pervious,  ex aftly  utnbilka* 
cylindrical ;  whirl  (lightly  emarginated.  Shores  of  ris. 
Europe. 

14.  T.  convex,  conic;  whirls fpinous  and  margined \foIaris. 
aperture  femi-heart-fhaped  ;  2  inches  diameter.  India 

and  America.  5 

.  15.  T,  depreffed,  oblique  ;  white  with  browm  lines yteBurr* 
fpire  tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  longitudinally  ribbed; 
firft  whirl  ventricofe ;  aperture  orbicular ;  firft  'whirl 
large ;  pillar  brown. 

16.  T.  conic,  w  hite  fpotted  with  red  ;  whirls  round,  conus. 
with  moniliform  belts;  firft  whirl  only  perforated.  India. 

1 7. .  T.  fubequal,  mucronate  ;  wliirls  9,  fpinous  b e-fpinofiif» 
neath  ;  on  each  fide  a  linear  band  of  w'hite  and  black, 
writh  a  triple  row  of  knots. 

18.  T.  lateritious,  fpotted  w;fth  white  ;  the  bafe  flat, jujubinm 
with  concentric  lines  of  concatenated  dots ;  whirls 
channelled,  tefTelated  at  the  low’er  margin  with  white 

and  chefnut.  South  America. 

19.  T.  plaited  with  knots,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  aheare, 
with  belts  of  concatenated  dots ;  perforation  funnel- 
fhaped  ;  pillar  crenulated.  India. 

20.  T.  bate  and  continued  perforation  funnel-fhaped  ^concavus 
whirls  contiguous,  undulated  and  plaited;  aperture 
denticulated  at  the  margin  ;  2  inches  broad.  India. 

21.  T.  furrounded  with  granulations  and  knots,  vernus* 
green,  and  .whit ifh  towards  the  tip  ;  the  tip  varied  with 
black  dots.  India. 

22.  T.  covered  with  white,  greenifh,  and  bufF-co -confppj* 
loured  fpots ;  tip  with  red  and  black  ones ;  bafe  white, 

fpotted. 
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fpotted  with  red;  within  pearly;  whirls  with  many 
rows  of  knots  ;  lower  margins  glabrous-  India; 

L lortum*  23.  T.  wrinkled  and  plaited  ;  whirls  knotty  beneath, 

with  concatenated  dots  in  the  middle  ;  whirls  diftant ; 
perforation  funnel-fhaped.  India. 
hroleu-  24.  T.  wrinkled  and  plaited,  obliquely  crenated  and 
tranfverfely  flriated  ;  bafe  flat ;  white  with  red  dots. 
India. 

Hiatus.  25.  T.  plaited  and  wrinkled,  fea-green ;  whirls 
with  concatenated  dots ;  upper  ones  with  a  radiated 
fpinous  margin.  India. 

engleri.  26.  T.  furrounded  with  rows  of  ochraceous  knots 
and  granulations,  waved  with  red  ;  one  part  of  the 
bafe  fmooth. 

flatus .  27.  T.  dots  elevated,  concatenated  ;  whirls  with  ob¬ 

long  white  knots  beneath,  and  intermediate  purple 
grooves. 

wqualis*  28.  T.  rough,  with  unequal  knots  and  granulations  ; 
many  rows  of  knots  on  the  whirls ;  tubercles  larger  on 
the  marginal  row, 

fkr.  29.  T.  white,  with  a  rofy  {hade ;  tranfverfely  ftriated, 
with  many  rows  of  knots ;  margin  of  the  w  hirls  pro¬ 
minent  ;  perforation  funnel-fhaped. 
errucofus  30.  T.  white,  radiated  with  purple;  conic;  margin 
of  the  whirls  knotty  ;  perforation  funnel-fhaped. 
jlindricus  31.  T.  brownifti,  cylindrical ;  whirls  convex,  mark¬ 
ed  with  tranfverfe  ftriae  ;  perforation  crenated.  Very 
rare. 

adiatuu  32.  T.  radiated  with  red  ;  pyramidal;  whirls  with 
concatenated  dots;  perforation  funnel-fhaped.  South 
America. 

nridis,  33-  T.  green  ;  firft  whirl  with  5  rows  of  knots,  fe- 
cond  with  4,  the  reft  glabrous. 

ujlicus.  34.  T.  black-brown  ;  obtufely  pyramidal.  China. 

igerri -  35.  T.  deep  black  ;  whirls  flattifh  ;  fpire  tranfverfe- 

nus.  ly  ftriated  ;  pillar  i-toothed#  China. 

'anulurn.  36.  T.  whirls  of  the  fpire  ochraceous,  with  fpotted 
tubercles  ;  and  with  an  intermediate,  fpotted,  wrinkled 
groove. 

Irigofus.  37.  T.  ochraceous,  varied  with  black  at  the  tip; 

pyramidal  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  w  hirls  of  the  fpire 
flattifh ;  margin  tumid  and  fpotted  with  red  ;  very 
fmall.  Shores  of  Morocco. 

by  r a  mis.  38.  T.  pyramidal,  with  chefnut  fpots  and  clouds; 

margin  of  the  whirls  vaulted  and  nodulous  ;  i  to  2 
inches  long. 

aptnfis.  39.  T.  deprefied,  varied  with  white  and  chefnut ; 
bafe  convex,  with  a  fcarlet  ring  marked  w  ith  deeper 
fpots.  Cape. 

rgyptius.  40.  T.  deprefied,  white  fpotted  with  red  ;  whirls 
tranfverfely  ftriated  and  plaited,  diftant ;  pillar  i-tooth- 
ed  ;  ^  inch  long.  Red  fea . 

deprejjiis .  41*  T.  whitifh,  radiated  with  red,  and  red  at  the 

tip  ;  deprefled  ;  w  hirls  furrounded  with  a  belt  of  moni¬ 
liform  dots. 

(avigatus.  42.  T.  pale  brown  ;  bafe  fub-convex  ;  whirls  fmooth, 
obfoletely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ;  perforation  white,  fun¬ 
nel-fhaped. 

\%rmlandu  "43.  T.  pellucid,  flefh  colour ;  bafe  convex  ;  wdtirls 
cus*  .  6  ;  convex  and  finely  flriated  tranfverfely. 
rofeus.  44.  T.  convex,  rofy,  grooved  ;  perforation  very  mi¬ 
nute  ;  (hell  fmall.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Petholatus .  45.  T.  deprefied,  brown,  with  whitifh  fpots  ;  very 

minute. 

viridulus,  46.  T.  greenifn,  obliquely  radiated  with  white; 
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whirls  convex,  with  a  belt  of  moniliform  granulations ; 
pillar  toothed. 

47.  T.  convex,  with  numerous  rows  of  granulations  \urbanus. 
perforation  denticulated  ;  aperture  crcnulated. 

48.  T.  clouded  with  brown  and  gray ;  rows  of  gxz-guincenfis. 
nulations  numerous,  with  knots;  aperture  crenated; 
perforation  toothed  ;  6  lines  long.  Guinea. 

49.  T.  cinereous,  with  moniliform  belts  of  granula -nedulus, 
lions ;  perforation  white,  toothed  ;  aperture  crenated. 

50.  T.  deprefied,  pale  flelh  colour,  with  crowded  carneus* 
moniliform  belts  of  granulations  ;  perforation  large  ;  1- 
toothed. 

51.  T.  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  whirls  diftant  ;  r\w\riQX-teJfclatus+ 
ous  fquare  fpots  on  the  fpire.  European  feas. 

52.  T.  convex,  chefnut ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  con vex,  croceus. 
the  outer  ones  faffron-coloured.  Africa. 

53.  T.  deprefied,  convex,  with  oblique  violet  rays  'yob/iquatus* 
whirls  convex.  Mediterranean. 

54.  T.  convex,  chefnut;  whirls  with  a  fillet,  varied vittatus. 
w  ith  red  and  white  at  the  upper  margin. 

55.  T.  deprefied,  pyramidal;  bafe  concave ;  wb\x\sfchrceteri. 
tranfverfely  ftriated  and  obliquely  ribbedj  the  firft  with 

a  keeled  margin;  perforation  funnel-fhaped.  Found 
foflil  in  Campania. 

56.  T.  conic-convex  ;  whirls  unarmed;  aperture indicus, 

femi-hoart-fliaped  ;  perforation  fpiral ;  fcarcely  1  inch  '  ' 

high.  India. 

57.  T.  deprefied,  chefnut  ;  whirls  tranfverfely  ftria -infundibu* 
ted  and  crenated,  with  rows  of  granulations  ;  perfora-  hformis. 
tion  pervious,  crenulated. 

58.  T.  ftraw'  colour  ;  whirls  convex,  with  decuff&tedjlraminet/s 
ftrise  feparated  by  a  groove  ;  perforation  per viotlS. 
Tranquebar. 

59.  T.  w'hite,  marked  with  brownifh  rays  and  cxe-variegatui, 
nated  ftriae  ;  perforation  crenated,  pervious. 

60.  T.  convex,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  white,  with  areola . 
fquare  reddifh  fpots  ;  perforation  creniilated,  whirls  of 

the  fpire  feparated  by  a  white  ftreak. 

6r.  T.  greenifh  yellow,  with  longitudinal  plaited  ribs  inertnis. 
terminated  by  a  fpine  ;  aperture  comprefied' ;  perfora-  ' 
tion  wrinkled. 

62.  T.  conic,  olive,  covered  with  row's  of  raifed  vio -imperialism 
let  feales  ;  w  hirls  inflated,  with  a  fpinous  radiate  mar¬ 
gin  ;  fpire  with  7  whirls  ;  large.  South  feas. 

63.  T.  deprefled,  ftraw  colour,  with  darker  ribs  \planusm 
whirls  of  the  fpire  plaited  ;  perforation  pervious. 

64.  T.  conic  ;  white,  with  oblique  brow'n  bands ;  atbidus. 
whirls  chanelled  near  the  future. 

65.  T.  conic ;  bafe  greenilh  gray,  fpotted  with fufeatus . 
brown;  whirls  round,  flattifh  at  the  future. 

66.  T.  conic  ;  red,  dotted  with  white  ;  {lightly  p Qt-corallinus . 
forated ;  whirls  round,  the  firft  with  15,  the  next  with 

6  rows  of  tubercles  ;  6  whirls  in  the  fpire  ;  4  lines  long. 

Senegal. 

67.  T.  gray,  with  whitifh  fpots  ;  whirls  flattifh,  and grifeus . 
tranfverfely  grooved.  Senegal. 

68.  T.  convex ;  the  whirls  reverfed.  Found  near ferrugi- 

Scaphufia,  converted  into  iron  ore.  neus. 

69.  T.  pyramidal,  with  contrary  round  whirls ;  3  novas. 
of  them  w  ith  a  quadruple  trifarious  row  of  tubercles, 

the  fourth  very  diftant. 

70.  T.  very  thin,  and  of  a  w  ax  colour  ;  firft  whirl fragilis. 
large,  w  ith  a  brow  n  band  in  the  middle. 

71.  T.  obtufely  pyramidal;  4  elevated  contiguous callofus. 
whirls,  tumid  at  the  margin,  in  the  fpire. 

3  K  2  *  72.  T. 
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°fer'  %  72.  T.  convex,  gray  with  w’hitifh  fpots  ;  whirls  ftet- 

tifli  ;  6  lines  long.  Senegal. 

neritoideus  73.  T.  fub-ovate,  convex,  depreffed  ;  fmooth,  red¬ 
difh,  glabrous ;  2  lines  long.  Greenland. 
pcrlatus ,  74.  T.  reddidi,  with  elevated  dots*,  unequally  rib¬ 

bed  ;  fpire  deprefTed  ;  whirls  convex. 
terrefns .  *  75.  T.  conic  5  livid  ;  minute.  Mountains  of  Cum¬ 
berland. 

fufeus.  *  76.  T.  opaque,  brown,  margined  ;  aperture  roundifli; 
fpires  5.  Sandwich. 

B.  Imperforated \  ercB  y  umbilicus  clofed. 

vejhartus,  77.  T.  conic,  convex,  with  a  gibbous  callous  bafe  ; 

aperture  fomewhat  heart-fhaped  ;  very  fmall.  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Afia. 

labio.  78.  T.  ovate,  fub-ftriated  ;  pillar  1 -toothed.  Afia, 

Africa,  New  Zealand. 

tuber,  79.  T.  depreffed  ;  whirls  fomewhat  keeled,  and  knot¬ 
ted  at  the  upper-  and  lower  margin  ;  2  inches  diameter. 

Mediterranean  and  South  America. 

Jtnatus .  *  So.  T.  conic  ;  aperture  obovate  ;  laft  whirl  angular  ; 

minute.  Mediterranean  ;  Falmouth. 
conulus,  *  81.  T.  conic,  fmooth  ;  whirls  feparated  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  line.  European  fea  ;  Britain. 

%i%iphi -  *  82.  T.  conic,  livid,  fmooth,  tranfverfely  driated  ; 

*'-us .  whirls  margined.  European  and  African  coads,  lhores 

of  Britain. 

pbelifeus .  83.  T.  conic  ;  furrounded  with  numerous  rows  of 

white  or  green  moniliform  granulations  ;  pillar  1 -tooth¬ 
ed  •,  2  inches  high.  India. 

diftortus,  84.  T.  folid,  white,  polifhed  ;  driated,  didorted,  and 
obtufe  at  the  tip  ;  fird  whirl  gibbous  ;  aperture  com- 
preffed,  ovate. 

virgatus,  85.  T.  pyramidal,  w-ith  rofy  and  white  dripes,  and 
numerous  rows  of  knots  ;  bafe  with  concentric  white 
and  red  circles.  India. 

foveolaius .  86.  T.  cinereous,  variegated  with  greenifh,  whitidi, 

and  reddilh  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  tuberculated  at  the 
lower  margin.  Red  fea. 

diaplianus,  87.  T.  thin,  pellucid,  with  alternate  chefnut  and 
white  moniliform  belts  of  granulations  :  !-§-  inch  high. 
New  Zealand. 

iris%  88.  T.  covered  with  a  fmooth  coat,  under  which  it 

is  bluifli  and  reddifh,  diming  with  iridefeent.  Southern 
ocean. 

rojlratus .  89.  T.  pyramidal,  tranfverfely  driated  ;  varied  with 

white  and  red ;  tip  green,  pellucid  ;  1  inch  high. 
South  fea. 

iioiatus,  90.  T.  driae  decuflated  ;  grooved  within  ;  tip  deep 
red. 

elegans,  91.  T.  pyramidal,  driated,  bro.wnifh  purple.  South 
fea. 

melanojlo -  92.  T.  obtufely  pyramidal  ^  fpotted  with  greenidi. 

ma.  South  fea. 

erythroleu -  93.  T.  pyramidal  ;  driated  with  white  and  red. 

cus .  [tus.  Morocco. 

punBula-  94.  T.  red,  pundlulated  ;  very  minute.  Morocco. 
imbricatus .  95.  T.  pyramidal,  obliquely  grooved,  plaited  and 

ribbed  ;  whirls  a  little  prominent  at  the  margin.  South 
American  feas. 

america -  96.  T.  ochraceous  ;  longitudinally  grooved  ;  whirls 

nus,  tranfverfely  driated  ;  lip  denticulated.  South  Ame¬ 

rica. 

c&latus,  97.  T.  fea-green,  with  protuberances  and  oblique 

fcaly  plaits ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  tranfverfely  driated 
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and  grooved  in  the  middle,  concave  fpines  on  the  lower 
margin  of  the  fird  w  hirl.  ; 

9S.  T.  purple,  with  plaited  tuberculated  whirls.  purpure, 

99.  T.  fea-green,  with  numerous  rows  of  tubercles  cookiu 
and  oblique  undulated  plaits  ;  4  inches  long,  as  broad, 

and  covered  with  a  horny  lid.  Cooke’s  bay. 

100.  I.  brownidi,  with  a  convex  bafe  ;  whirls  with  nodulofu 
a.finglc  row  of  tubercles,  fird  with  2.  South  fea. 

1 01.  T.  pyramidal  ;  white,  varied  with  reddifh  and  mauriti. 
green  ;  whirls  fpinous  ;  pillar  emarginated,  plaited,  anus . 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius  ifiands. 

102.  T.  pyramidal  ;  white ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  hm-fenefre 
gitudinally  ribbed,  with  tranfverfe  moniliform  belts  of 
green  granulations:  I-J  inch  wide.  Indian  and  South 

leas. 

I03*  T*  convex  on  each  fide,  folid  ;  fpire  fmooth ;  hclicinm 
2  fird  whirls  obliquely  ribbed.  South  feas. 

104.  E.  ovate,  with  undulated  ribs  and  tranfverfe  orgijrof 
drise  5  whirls  ventricofe  5  2  inches  broad  and  high.,  tnus. 
South  fea. 

105.  T.  obtufely  pyramidal  ;  black,  with  a  purple< finenfis. 
band  at  the  bafe  •,  pillar  white.  China. 

106.  T.  black,  with  a  fub-convex  granulate  bafe ;  lugubris, 
minute,  with  5  whirls.  South  feas. 

107.  T.  obtufe  ;  whirls  round,  with  many  rows  o iafper, 
tubercles,  grooved  and  tranfverfely  driated ;  pillar 
toothed. 

108.  T.  conic,  convex,  tranfverfely  driated,  with  teffelatm 
oblong  fquare  fpots  difpofed  in  rows  ;  pillar  lip  fpotted 

with  black.  Mediterranean,  Africa.,  r  .  ^  , 

109.  T.  conic,  convex  :  citron,  with  angular  black  citrinus. 
lilies.  Afia. 

no.  T.  pyramidal,  white,  variegated  with  haslet-,  granatin 
2  fird  whirls  very  large  ;  2  inches  high.  South  feas.  •  | 

nr.  T.  fmooth,  conic,  w'hite  with  a  fafFron  tip.  crocatus vj 

1 1  2.  E.  whirls  round,  and  obfoletely  plaited  ;  aper-  conchijlto 
ture  comprefled,  brownidi  ;  2  inches  high.  South phorus. 
America.  ,  1 

113.  T.  convex  ;  white,  with  green,  brown,  and  iw\- p anther i 
vous  fpots  ;  2  rows  of  tubercles  on  the  whirls  i  8  lines  nus. 


long.  Senegal. 

1 14.  1.  rough,  with  concatenated  globules;  ba hgrandm 
convex,  with  concentric,  granulated  driae  ;  lip  double-  tus 
toothed.  Palnierdon  ifiand. 

1 1 5.  T.  depredbd,  with  belts  dotted  with  white  b e-inceqiiaii 
neath";  w'hirls  crowned  with  fpines.  Friendly  iflands. 

11 6.  T.  gray,  with  red  dripes,  and  tranfverfely  dri- tigrm 
ated  with  white.  New  Zealand. 

117.  T.  conic,  brown,  obliquely  driated  with  black. pulligo, 

George’s  bay.  - 

*  11 8.  T.  conic,  white;  whirls  4,  tuberculated.  Pem-/^r^x. 
broke diire  coad. 

C.  Taper  mg  y  with  an  exftrted  pillar ,  and  falling  on  the 
fde  when  placed  upon  the  bafe . 

119.  T.  imperforated,  driated;  pillars  fpiral :  4  Jelefco- 
inches  long.  Indian  ocean.  plum. 

320.  T.umbilicated,  glabrous;  pillar  with  recurved  dolabrcA 
twided  plaits.  South  America. 

1 21.  T.  glabrous,  imperforated  ;  whirls  r  ever  fed  -7perverfoi 
fmall.  Mediterranean. 

122.  T.  dat  at  the  bafe  ;  finely  driated  tranfver h-pufllus. 
ly  ;  whirls  reverfed  ;  \  inch  long.  Indian  feas. 

123*  i- •  fiat  at  the  bafe;  longitudinally  ribbed ;  undid(ltu\ 
whirls  reverfed.  Indian  diores. 

124.  T. 
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124.  T.  cancellated,  glabrous  at  the  bafe  ;  whirls 

reverfed;  upper  ones  ventricofe ;  Very  fmall.  Indian 
fands.  'G*. . 

125.  T.  aperture  nearly  fquare  •,  whirls  reverfed,  and 
ribbed  on  each  fide  ;  final!.  Indian  lands. 

126.  T.  fub-pyramidal,  unthilicated,  fmooth ;  white, 
with  a  reddiih  tip  5  whirls  Separated  by  a  groove. 

127.  T.  whirls  with  a  triple ,row  of  prominent: dots  j 
imperforated  ;  fize  of  a  barleycorn.  Southern  Europe, 
Africa. 

1  28.  T.  imperforated 4  longitudinally  and  obliquely 
flriated;  fmall.  Mediterranean. 

129.  T.  fubftriated,  and  marked  with  darker  angu¬ 
lar  lines;  whirls  5  or  6. 

130.  T.  whirls  5,  reverfed  ;  convex,  fmooth,  umbili- 
cated. 

13 1.  T.  white,  with  a  reddifh  band;  pyramidal, 
nearly  imperforated.  In  gardens  in  warmer  climates. 

Gen.  28.  Turbo,  the  Wreath . 

Gen .  Char . — The  animal  a  Umax  ;  the  fhell  unival  ve, 

fpiral,  folid ;  aperture  contracted,  orbicular,  entire. 

Species. 


A.  ’Pillar  margin  of  the  aperture  dilated  and  imperfo~ 
rated . 


tufatus . 
ritoides. 
toreus. 


*  midus. 
.  dhx< 

' ealus . 


1.  T.  roundifh,  fmooth,  very  obtufe  ;  above  ventri¬ 
cofe.  North  fea5. 

2.  T.  ovate,  glabrous,  obtufe  ;  minute.  Mediterra^ 
liean,  America. 

*  3.  T .  periwinkle  ;  fubovate,  aeute,  flriated  ;  i|  inch 
high  ;  finely  flriated  tranfverfely.  Shores  of  Europe  ; 
Britain.  The  animal  of  this  fpecies  is  frequently  eaten. 
-*  4.  T.  pale  red  ;  5  diftin&,  tumid,  flriated  whirls  ; 
fir  ft  ventricofe.  England,  in  woods ;  very  rare. 

*  5.  T.  fmooth  ;  whirls  5,  diftindl,  tumid.  Weftern 
fliore?  of  England. 

6.  T.  foinewhat  conic,  cinereous ;  variegated  with 
fine  zig-zag  black  ftreaks.  Weftern  coafls  of  Eng¬ 
land. 


’iricatus.  7.  T.  umbilicated,  fubovate,  acute  ;  furrounded  with 
ftrise  of  railed  dots;  pillar  margin  a  little  obtufe;  an 
inch  high.  Europe,  America. 
tuus.  8.  T.  fubovate,  fmooth  ;  aperture  lateral,  margined  ; 

!  umbilicus  covered.  Pulo  Condor. 

J nBula-  9.  T,  fubovate,  fmooth,  brown,  with  paler,  flat, 
If.  dotted  belts. 


B.  Solid,  imperforated. 


\71ex.  *  10.  T-  oblong  ovate  ;  ftria  decuffated  and  railed  with 

dots ;  very  minute.-  Shores  of  Europe,  Eritain. 

Hus i  *  11.  T.  ovate,  fmooth ;  variegated  with  red  and 

white  ;  minute,  tranfparent,  gloify.  European  feas,. 
fliores  of  Britain. 

j feiatus.  *  12.  T.  oblong,  white,  marbled,  or  banded  with 
black ;  6  tumid  whirls  in  the  fpire  ;,  4  inch  long. 
Coafts  of  Wales. 

rfonatus.  13.  T.  convex,  fmooth;  aperture  fomewhat  angular. 
India. 

flatus.  14.  T.  ovate,  fmooth,  gloffy  ;  whirls  fomewhat  an¬ 
gular  on  the  upper  part.  India,  South  America. 

rfdus.  13.  T.  ovate,  flriated,  with  one  ftria  thicker  on  the 
back.  India. 

vyfoflo.  1 6.  T.  fubovate.  wrinkled;  whirls  furrounded  with 

us. 
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twm  rows  of  vaulted  fpines ;  yellowith,  radiated  with 
brown.  India. 

417.  T.  fubovate,  wrinkled,  with  obtufe  vaulted  fpines echinatus  * 
and  whirls ;  pillar  lip  expanded,  crenated.  South  fea, 
and  Friendly  iflands. 

18.  T.  ovate;  fpines  obtufe,  deprelled ;  beneath  pa  -te&um  per* 

pillous.  India.  #  .  ficum. 

19.  T.  conic  ;  fpines  obtufe,  concatenated  ;  flriae  ^a-pagodus. 
pillous  beneath  ;  3  inches  high.  India. 

20.  T.  fub conic ;  variegated  with  black  and  gray  fulcatus. 
and  covered  with  hollow  feales.  Friendly  iflands. 

21.  T.  nearly  imperforated,  depreiTed  ;  whirls  rough  ^calcar. 
with  conipreffed  hollow  fpines  above.  India. 

22.  T.  fubovate,  flriated;  ^  whirls  rugged  above. rugofus. 
Mediterranean,  New  Zealand. 

23.  T.  fubovate,  fmooth;  3  rows  of  protuberances marmora- 
in  the  whirls ;  beak  dilated  behind.  South  America,  tus. 

24.  T.  convex,  obtufe  ;  whirls  knotty  above,  and  fe-farmaticus 
parated  by  a  canal..  Afiatic  and  African  feas. 

25.  T.  convex,  obtufe,  fmooth,  angular.  India.  olearius. 

26.  T«  whirls  and  fpire  round,  with  decuffated  ftriae  ;  cornutus . 
the  firft  with  3  rows  of  imbricated  fpines  ;  a  large  fhell. 

China. 

27.  T.  mugged;  whirls  round,  diilant,  tranfverfely  radiatus. 
flriated,  and  armed  with  fmall  imbricated  fpines.  Red 

fea. 

28.  T.  glabrous,  gloffy  green;  within  fnowy  ;  aper ~  imperialism 
ture  filvery  ;  pillar  lip  callous  above  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire 

very  convex.  ;- 

29.  T.  wrinkled;  white,  with  greenifh  clouds ;  U^coronatus. 
orange  ;  whirls  crow  ned  with  fpines  and  knots ;  pillar 
produced  into  a  beak.  Seas  of  Malacca.  Very  rare. 

30.  T.  grooved  and  tranfverfely  flriated;  whirls  6,canalicu- 

very  convex.  India.  lotus. 

31.  T.  whirls  of  the  fpire  cylindrical ;  grooved  and fetofus . 
tranfverfely  flriated.  India. 

32.  T.  oblong,  with  broad,  fmooth  flriae ;  ytWowiihfparverius, 
fpotted  wfith  brown.  India. 

33.  T.  oblong,  tranfverfely  flriated;  flrice  fpinous  \fpinofus. 
aperture  filvery.  India. 

34.  T.  filvery  gray,  wfith  tranfverfe  orange  and  yel ~  moltkianus 
low  bands ;  whirls  of  moniliform  belts  of  granula¬ 
tions. 

35.  T..  variegated  white  and  yellowifh  ;  whirls  *oun&,fpengleri- 
tranfverfely  flriated,  and  feparated  by  a  canal.  Indian  anus. 
ocean.  Very  rare,. 

36.  T.  tranfverfely  flriated  ;  chefnut  brown,  fpotted cajlanea. 
with  white ;  whirls  5,  furrounded  with  rows  of  knots. 

South  America. 

37.  T.  filvery  gray,  furrounded  with  many  rows  vicrenulatus. 
knots;  aperture  milk-white  within. 

38.  T.  ponderous,  {lightly  depreffed  ;  fmoothifli  zndfmaragdus. 
obliquely  wrinkled;  4  whirls  in  the  fpire;  firft  round 

and  larger;  2  inches  broad  and  high.  New  Zealand. 

39.  i\  pellucid,  thin  and  finely  arinulatcd ;  fir Vipapyra- 
whirl  large,  the  next  with  a  band  varied  with  red  an deeus. 
white. 

40.  T.  tranfverfely  grooved  ;  firft  whirl  black,  finely  ecthiops. 
flriated  ;  the  reft  filvery  ;  lips  bordered  w  ith  brown. 

41.  T.  brownifh,  reticulated;  whirls  furrounded tiicobari- 

with  belts  ;  throat  golden.  Nicobar  iflands.  Cus. 

42.  T.  fmooth,  with- com preff^d  roundifh  whirls  ;  cidaris. 
the  firft  round  and  very  large  ;  aperture  eomprdfed, 
filvery;  pillar  a  little  prominent.  India,  China. 

43-  T. 
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nigerrimus  43.  T.  fmooth,  deep  "black )  whirls  diftant,  with  a 
hollowed  margin.  Southern  ocean. 
helicinus .  44.  T.  fmooth,  nearly  imperforated  ;  round iih,  with 

contiguous  convex  whirls ;  pillar  thickened. 
punBatus .  43.  T.  ovate,  thickj  ‘with  a  mueronate  fpire  ;  whirls 

fmooth,  flattifh  ;  the  two  firft  very  large  ;  6  lines  long. 
Senegal. 

haemqfto- -  46.  T.  ovate,  folid,  glabrous  5  whirls  6,  flriated  ; 

tnus.  aperture  margined,  oval. 

torquatus .  47.  T.  ovate,  with  convex  tranfverfe  grooves,  and 

rugged  ilria^ )  whirls  with  a  knotty  belt.  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

undulatus .  48.  T.  ovate,  convex,  with  longitudinal  undulated 

ftreaks  ;  fpire  obtufe  ;  mouth  filvery.  New  Zealand. 
niveus.  49.  T,  fpiral,  fnowy,  diaphanous,  tranfverfely  ftri- 

ated  ;  whirls  often  diftor ted.  Nicobar  ifiands. 
helicoides.  50.  T.  horny,  fubdiaphanous,  fmoothifh  ;  ribs  3  ; 

whirls  diftant  ;  aperture  triangular.  Indian  ocean. 
nitidus .  *  51.  T.  fmooth,  obtufe;  ‘whirls  4;  aperture  ova}. 

Pembrokediire  coafl. 

feriptus .  *  52.  T.  fmooth,  opaque;  whirls  3,  with  brown  lines 

refembling  characters  ;  aperture  roundifh  ;  minute.’ 
Pembrokediire  coaft. 

cojlatus.  *  53.  T.  opaque;  4  whirls  deeply  ribbed  longitudinally, 
and  finely  flriated  tranfverfely.  Devonfhire. 
fubluteus .  *  54.  T.  opaque;  5  longitudinally’  ribbed  whirls;  a- 
perture  rounded,  margined  ;  minute.  Pembrokediire 
coaft. 

albu/us .  *  55.  T.  opaque;  whirls  5,  longitudinally  ribbed; 

aperture  roundidi  ;  not  margined.  Pembrokefhire 

coaft. 

reticulatus  *  56.  T.  white,  opaque  ;  whirls  4,  reticulated.  Pem¬ 
brokefhire  coaft.  .  ,  ‘  , 

ruber .  *  57.  T.  opaque,  fmobth,  with  5  whirls.  Cornwall. 

mterjlinc -  *  58.  T.  pellucid,  fmooth  ;  whirls  5,  finely  ribbed. 

tus.  Devonfhire.  ' 

Jiriatus .  *  59.  T.  pellucid,  white  ;  whirls  5,  feparated  by  a 

fine  rib.  Plymouth. 

fubarcua -  *  60.  T.  pellucid,  white,  curved  towards  the  tip  ; 
tus.  whirls  10,  longitudinally  ribbed.  Pembrokefhire 

coaft. 

<creus.  *  61.  T.  pellucid  ;  whirls  longitudinally  ribbed  ;  braf- 
fy  between  the  ribs.  Pembrokediire  coaft. 
elegans .  *  62.  T.  pellucid;  whirls  6,  fpirally  flriated  ;  ribs  re¬ 

mote.  Pembrokefhire  coaft. 

pellucidus.  *  63.  T:  pellucid,  white,  with  5  reticulated  whirls. 
Pembrokefhire  coaft. 

canalicula -  *  6 4.  T.  pellucid,  w’hitifh  ;  whirls  5,  longitudinally 
grooved,  Pembrokefhire  coaft. 

divlfus .  *  65.  T.  pellucid,  white ;  whirls  4,  each  divided  in¬ 

to  2  parts ;  upper  one  fmooth  ;  the  lower  one  fpirally 
flriated.  Pembrokefhire  fands. 

C.  Solid ,  perforated. 

pica .  66.  T.  conic,  rounded,  fmooth  ;  a  fmall  tooth  near 

the  umbilicus ;  34  inches  broad.  In  moft  feas. 
Sanguineus.  67.  T.  umbilicated,  conic,  convex,  flriated  and 
fmooth  ;  whirls  flightly  grooved ;  fize  of  a  pea.  A- 
frica. 

crgtjrofo-  68.  T.  fubovate,  with  tranfverfely  flriated  lines  on 
tnus.  the  back.  India. 

margari-  69.  T.  fubovate,  with  fmooth,  elevated,  dorfal  lines. 
taceus.  Indian  ocean. 

verftcolor.  70.  T.  glabrous  ;  finely  flriated  tranfverfely,  and 
varied  with  green  and  white.  South  fea. 
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71.  T.  umbilicus  rough;  whirls,  with  branched 
fpines.  India. 

72.  T.  depreffed,  knotty;  an  unequally  tuberculat- noduloj 
cd  ridge  on  the  back  of  the  firft  whirl. 

73.  T-  fubmucronate ;  covered  with  fmooth  fpines.  diftortu 

74.  T.  bafe  convex;  whirls  radiated  with  fpines  'Jlellatl 
12  larger  ones  on  the  firft  ;  fmall.  South  fea. 

75.  T.  whirls  crowned  with  iacir.ated  fpines;  the ac  it  feat 
firft  with  9  large  ones.  Nicobar  ifiands. 

'76.  T.  bafe  flattened  ;  whirls  fpinulous  at  the  lower  ftellatu. 
margin.  '  , 

.  77.  T.  whirls  convex,  and  feparated. by  a  band,  t'ef-  mefpik 
felated  with  brown  and  white  ;  colour  of  a  medlar. 

South  fea. 

.  T.  furroUnded  with  knotty  rings  ;  dirty, green, granuk 
with  a  reddi fh  tip,  Indian  and  South  feas. 

79.  T.  fpire  annulated ;  firft  whirl  very  latge  ;  ippi-ludm. 
formation  fpoori-fliaped.  South  fea. 

80.  T.  black,  with  double-,  alternate,  black,  2,x\&atratus 
cinereous  monilifbrm  belts  of  granulations;  pillar  1- 
toothed  ;  fize  of  a  nut.  Nicobar  ifiands. 

81.  T.  depreifed,  orbicular  ;  wdiite,  varied  with  dentate 
brown ;  lower  margin  of  the  pillar  denticulated. 

82.  T.  dirty  green,  varied  with  brown;  whirls  4, diadevn 
firft  large.  New  Zealand.  A  large  fli ell. 

83.  T.  fmooth,  roundifh,  cinereous  ;  whirls  fubftri-aW^, 
ated,  ventricofe,  flattened  at  the  future. 

84.  T.  thin,  diaphanous,  white,  round;  6  keel -carinat, 
fhaped  whirls  in* the  fpire  ;  perforations  fpiral. 

85.  T.  thin,  fmooth;  whirls  flattened ;  2  lines  long.  aferP 
Senegal. 

86.  T.  depreffed,  fmooth,  opaque,  brown  ;  whirls p/anorb 
4  ;  i4  line  in  diameter. 

87.  T.  hyaline,  fmooth,  fubcarinated ;  whirls  6,margm 

rounded  ;  lip  fringed,  reflected.  /us. 

88.  T.  wh iris  rounded  ;  perforation  deep,  wide,  and  helicoid 
funnel -fii  aped. 

89.  T.  pyramidal,  with  foliaceous  wrinkles ;  perfo -foliacm 
ration  large. 

90.  T.  tranfverfely  flriated  ;  within  margaritace-  anguis. 
ous. 

91.  T.  granulated,  flightly  umbilicated  ;  within porphjr 

margaritaceous.  New  Caledonia.  '  tes . 

92.  T.  white,  glabrous,  flriated  green.  New  TLvz-fmarfig 
land. 

D.  Cancellated. 

93.  T.  navel  flattifh,  fpreading  ;  whirls  round,  with crinellw 

crenated  ftriae.  r . 

94.  T.  umbilicated,  fomewhat  oblong  and  obtufe  \tliermfa 
whirls  round,  fmooth  ;  4  w  hirls.  Minute,  Frefh  wa¬ 
ter  near  the  baths  in  Tufcany. 

95.  T.  wentle-irap ;  conic  ;  whirls  diftant,  longitu  fcahru 
dinally  ribbed.  Var.  x.  perforated  with  8  whirls. 

2.  Imperforated  with  10  whirls;  2  in'ches  long.  Bar¬ 
bary,  Coromandel. — The  wrentl e-trap  is  a  very  rare 
fhell,  and  therefore  greatly  efteemed  among  collectors. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  in  the  year  1753,  four  fpeciinens 
which  were  difpofed  of  at  the  fale  of  Commodore  Lifle’s  gg 
fliells  in  London,  brought  75I.  12s.  Two  were  fold 
at  16  guineas  each  ;  one  at  18  guineas,  and  the  fourth 
at  23I.  2s.  ' 

*  96.  T.  falfe  wentle-trap ;  taper,  not  umbflie.atcd  ^clathris 
fpire  with  longitudinal  ribs;  whirls  fmooth,  ventricofe,  .. 
and  feparated  by  a  deep  canal ;  from  1  to  3  inches 

long. 
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long.  Indian  and  European  Teas,  Britain,  Falmouth, 
South  Devon. 

Arcula-  *  97.  T.  dufky,  with  12  finely  tuberculated  whirls. 
n  Northumberland  coafl. 

J  guus.  98.  T.  tapering,  perforated  5  whirls  contiguous  ; 

•fmooth,  ribbed,  Mediterranean. 

^ >atus.  99.  T.  taper,  fubeancellated  ;  whirls  8-ribbed,  con¬ 

tiguous  ;  crenated  above. 

l^us%  100.  T.  taper  ;  ftriae  crowded,  longitudinal,  raifed  ; 

fize  of  a  barley-corn.  Mediterranean. 

A \iuius.  10 1.  T.  fubeancellated,  taper;  whirls  contiguous; 
belts  interrupted,  varicofe  ;  fize  of  a  barley-corn.  Me¬ 
diterranean.  ’ 

J,  102.  T.  ovate,  obtufe  ;  whirls  contiguous,  imbrica¬ 

ted,  and  longitudinally  flriated,  i-J-  inch  long.  South 
America. 

Aieus.  103.  T.  umbilicated,  rounded,  rather  acute;  whirls 
round,  with  decuffated  flrke  ;  aperture  reflected. 

Aina.  104.  T.  oblong,  obtufe,  with  wrinkled  flri&e  ;  aper¬ 
ture  with  a  dilated,  flat,  crenated  border ;  8  lines  long. 
Jamaica. 

1  talus.  105.  T.  white,  cylindrical,  reticulated  ;  aperture  re¬ 

mote. 

l\o.  10 6.  T.  oblong,  umbilicated,  brown,  flriated  with 

convex  dots  ;  lip  white,  dilated;  15  lines  long.  Ja¬ 
maica. 

fi  tius.  *  107.  T.  ovate,  imperforated,  ventricofe  ;  finely  flri¬ 
ated  fpirally  ;  6  lines  long.  Woods  of  Europe,  Bri¬ 
tain. 

q }xus.  108.  T.  umbilicated,  convex,  a  little  prominent  ; 
whirls  round,  fubflriated  ;  aperture  reflected.  Southern 
Europe. 

4  m.  109.  T.  umbilicated,  oblong  ;  whirls  equal ;  flriae 
deculfated  ;  aperture  dilated. 
t  hatus.  1 1  c.  T.  fubovate,  wrinkled,  perforated.  Coromandel. 

E.  Tapering., 

incatus  1  it.  T.  whirls  of  the  fpire  imbricated  downwards  ; 

4  inches  long,  American  iflands. 
idicatus.  112.  T.  fmooth;  whirls  imbricated  upwards;  3 
inches  long.  Tranquebar. 

f  tangu-  113.  T.  with  a  firigle  prominent,  acute,  tranfverfe 

!rib  ;  4  inches  long.  Tranquebar. 

Imm .  *  1 14.  T.  whirls  with  two  prominent,  acute,  tranfverfe 
f  ribs ;  5  inches  long.  Coromandel,  fhores  of  Britain. 
etus*  *  11 5.  T.  whirls  with  2  prominent,  obtufe,  diflant, 

*  tranfverfe  ribs ;  2  inches  long.  Europe,  Guinea,  fhores 
of  Britain. 

bra.  *  116.  T.  whirls  6,  prominent,  acutely  flriated  ;  from 
2  to  6  inches  long.  Shores  of  Europe,  Africa  and 
China  ;  Britain. 

1;j*  *  1 1 7.  T.  with  8  fmooth  whirls  nearly  obfolete.  Mi¬ 

nute.  Shores  of  Anglefea. 

jV*  1 1 8.  T.  white,  with  8  whirls  tranfverfely  flriated. 

4  iegalut  1 19.  T.  whirls  of  the  fpire  flattifh,  with  7  obtufe 

flrice  ;  2  to  3  inches  long.  South  America,  Barbary. 

1  u'lflus*  120.  T.  whirls  of  the  fpire  with  10  obfolete  flriae  ; 

2  to  44  inches  long.  European,  Mediterranean  Teas. 

4  y ft  alii-  12 1.  T.  whirls  of  the  fpire  ribbed  ;  aperture  ovate. 

Danmark. 

1  ulus .  1 22.  T.  imperforated,  glabrous  ;  whirls  r6unded, 

!  flriated.  Depths  of  the  Greenland  Teas. 

^ Status.  123.  T.  whirls  with  a  prominent,  margined  future  ; 

Ii  inch  long. 
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*  124.  T.  pellucid  ;  whirls  contrary  ;  futures  fuber  £-£//&///. 
n&ted  ;  aperture  2- toothed  behind  ;  l-J  inch  long. 

Europe  ;  roots  of  trees,  Britain. 

*  125.  T.  pellucid;  whirls  reverfed,  not  crenated  \perverfus* 
aperture  3-toothcd,  \  inch  long.  Europe,  Britain, 

among  mofs,  and  in  old  walls. 

126.  T.  obtufe;  grooves  curved;  whirls  1 1  ;  7  \fufulus* 
lines  long. 

127.  T.  obtufe  ;  groove  flralght ;  whirls  9  ;  aper -fufus. 
ture  toothed. 

128.  T.  obtufe,  white;  grooves  oblique;  aperturey#/™////. 
nearly  fquare  ;  whirls  8  ;  12  lines  long. 

129.  T.  whirls  9,  recurved;  aperture  4-  toothed ;  quadridenr- 
5  lines  long.  Bombay,  Italy. 

130.  T.  whitifh  ;  whirls  7  ;  aperture  3 -toothed  ;  5  tridens* 
lines  long.  Italy. 

*  13 1.  T.  ovate,  obtufe,  pellucid;  4  to  6  whirls  ;  mufeorum* 
aperture  toothlefs,  oval ;  1  line  long.  Among  mofs, 

Britain. 

*  132*  T.  deep  brown,  fpires  4;  firfl  ventricofe;  a -u/vee. 
perture  oval  ;  fize  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  Britain. 

*  133.  T.  imperforated,  fmooth  ;  whirls  5,  nearly  ob-trifafeiatu* 
folete  ;  tranfverfely  barred.  Minute.  Pembrokefhire 

coafl. 

*  134.  T.  fmooth;  whirls  5,  obliquely  barred;  aper- 

ture  fuboval.  Minute.  Pembrokefhire  coafl,  naceus. 

*  x35*  T.  whirls  5,  fubobtufe,  roundifh ;  minute. interrupt 

Pembrokefhire  coafl.  tus . 

*  136*  T.  fmooth;  whirls  5,  fomewhat  angular  a -fubrufus* 
hove.  Pembrokefhire  coafl. 

*  ^ 1 37*  T.  whirls  3  ;  the  firfl  with  3  tranfverfe  ridges  'yjlrigatus* 
minute.  Seafalter,  England. 

*  138.  T.  whirls  7,  ridged;  aperture  oval.  Seafal- albidus. 
ter.  Rare. 

*  139.  T.  carinated;  whirls  7;  aperture  contradled, carinate- 

margined.  Sandwich.  Rare.  /ns. 

*  140.  T.  whirls  6;  aperture  oval,  margined;  m\-c/athratu» 

nute.  Sandwich.  Very  rare.  /us. 

*  141.  T.  thick,  barred;  whirls  5  ;  aperture  round, crajjus. 
margined  ;  minute.  Sandwich.  Rare, 

*  142,  T.  nine  whirls,  dotted,  reverfed  ;  aperture  Q<m-punfiatus. 
tradled ;  minute.  Sandwich. 

*  T43-  whirls  6,  reticulated;  apertKTe  oval,  {db-Jheppeia- 

margined  ;  minute.  Sheppey  ifland.  nus . 

*  144.  T.  whirls  3,  elegantly  reticulated;  apertuitfandviceu- 

oval,  toothed  ;  minute.  Sandwich.  Jis. 

145.  T.  whirls  5,  diflinft,  tranfverfely  flriated,  bar-  obtufus. 
red  with  white. 

146.  T.  white,  fmooth;  aperture  with  a  flattifh, aurifcaU 

concave,  obtufe,  refle&ec^  lip.  Mediterranean.  pium. 

x47‘  T.  imperforated,  glabrous  ;  aperture  oval  ; po/itus . 
fize  of  a  barley-corn.  Mediterranean. 

148.  T.  flattifh;  whirls  annula ted,  and  creeled  0 wdaBijlius. 


the  back  ;  minute.  In  flagnate  waters  in  Europ< 
149.  T.  two  obtufe,  approximate  ridges  on 


whirls  of  the  fpire. 


on  the  obfoletus . 


1  jO.  T.  fubumbilicated,  whitifh  ;  whirls  12  ;»  aper-  qmnque-\ 
ture  5-toothed.  denlatus. 

I5I*  T.  pyramidal,  ventricofe,  horny,  pellucid  pyramids 
aperture  compreffed';  above  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  fis.\ 
Germany. 

*  1 52-  T.  conic,  fmooth,  glofiy  ;  whirls  5  pr  6;  a -unidenta- 
perture  fuboval;  pillar  furnilhed  near  the  middle  with////, 

I  tooth  ;  two -tenths  of  .an  inch  long,  Salcomb  bay. 
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Helix. 


Jcarabceus , 
lapicida . 

marginal  a , 

ckatriccfa . 

(egophthal- 
mos . 

oculus  ca - 

pri 

albula, 

tnaculata, 

albino . 
Jlriatula. 


a/gira . 
leucas. 

kevipes. 

exilis * 

vertnicula- 

ta, 

Candida . 
Jpadicea, . 
incarnata , 

fericea , 
coronulata t 

p!ano?'bis. 

complana* 
(a . 


Gen.  29.  Helix,  <SW/. 

Char, — The  animal  a  limax  }  Ihell  univalve,  fpi- 

ral,  fubdiaphanous,  brittle  }  aperture  contracted,  fc- 

milunar,  or  roundifh. 

Species . 

A.  Whirls  wit/i  a  keel-Jhoped  acute  margin . 

I.  H.  ovate,  both  edges  keel-lhaped  }  aperture- tooth¬ 
ed,  Mountains  of  Aha,  and  the  Friendly  ifiands. 

*  2.  H.  umbilicated  }  convex  on  each  fide  }  aperture 
tranfverfe,  margined,  ovate  }  ~  inch  in  diameter.  Rocks, 
woods,  and  hedges  in  Europe,  Britain. 

3.  PI.  fubumbilicated,  a  little  deprelfed}  obliquely 
flriated  }  aperture  tranfverfe  }  9  lines  in  diameter. 

4.  H,  umbilicated,  deprelfed  and  wrinked  }  whirls 
reverfed. 

5.  H.  umbilicated,  deprelfed,  greenilh,  immacu¬ 
late  5  whirls  7  }  an  inch  acrofs.  India,  South  Ame¬ 
rica. 

6.  H.  fubcarinated,  umbilicated,  convex  }  aperture 
margined.  Trees  in  Alia. 

*  7.  H.  umbilicated,  flattifh  }  gibbous  beneath  }  aper¬ 
ture  fomewhat  heart-lhaped.  Europe,  Britain,  rocks 
and  diy  banks. 

8.  Ii.  perforated,  flattifh,  fubcarinated  5  white,  dot¬ 
ted  with  brown  }  gibbous  beneath,  with  linear  bands  } 

5  lines  acrofs. 

9.  H.  perforated,  flattifh,  white,  gibbous  beneath  } 
aperture  quadrangular. 

10.  H.  fubcarinated,  umbilicated,  convex,  flriated  } 
more  gibbous  beneath  }  aperture  roundilh,  lunated  } 
minute.  Water-falls  of  Lombardy. 

II.  H.  fubangular,  umbilicated,  convex,  whirls  6} 
navel  pervious. 

12.  H.  fubcarinated,  umbilicated,  convex,  fmooth  } 
beneath  gibbous  5  navel  very  minute}  aperture  round¬ 
ilh,  lunate. 

13.  H.  perforated,  fubcarinated,  contrary,  convex, 
pale  with  a  rufous  band,  united  to  a  white  one  }  \  inch 
in  diameter. 

14.  IP.  perforated,  deprelfed,  fubcarinated  }  pale  with 
a  rufous  band  joined  to  a  white  one  }  whirls  flriated  } 
10  lines  acrofs.  Tranquebar. 

15.  H.  fubglobular,  deprelfed,  rough,  imperforated  } 
dotted  with  white  }  lip  refledted,  white.  Italy  and 
Portugal. 

16.  H.  umbilicated,  convex  on  each  fide  'y  aperture 
not  margined. 

17.  PI.  perforated,  umbilicated,  chefnut  }  whirls  5  } 
7  lines  high. 

18.  PL  perforated,  fubglobular,  fubcarinated  }  whirls 

6  }  lip  flcih-coloured  }  6  lines  broad.  Woods  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  Germany. 

19.  H.  perforated,  fubglobular,  convex  on  each 
fide  }  tomentofe.  Denmark,  in  gardens. 

20.  PI-  perforated,  globular,  fubcarinated  and  ftri- 
ated  }  white,  with  a  brown  band  }  3P  lines  wide. 
Lyons. 

*  21.  H.  fubcarinated,  umbilicated,  flat  'y  above  con* 
cave  }  aperture  oblique  }  ovate  and  acute  on  each  fide. 
Ponds  and  rivers  of  Europe  and  Barbary,  Britain. 

22.  H.  carinated  downwards,  umbilicated,  convex  } 


flat  beneath  ’y  aperture  femi-heart-fhaped.  Ponds  and 
rivers  of  Europe. 

23.  PI.  fubcarinated,  imperforated,  convex,  with  an  ringeiis 
inverted,  ringent  aperture  }  lip  4-plaited  behind  }  14- 
inch  wide.  India. 

24.  H.  imperforated,  fubcarinated,  reddilh  brown ,Jinuala, 
with  a  white  ridge  }  aperture  tranfverfe  }  toothed  and 
3-plaited  behind  'y  9  lines  in  diameter.  America. 

25.  PI.  imperforated,  white  }  flattilli  above  }  beneath  lucerne 

gibbous}  aperture  tranfverfe,  2  -  toothed  }  13  lines 

broad. 

26.  H.  imperforated,  llattilh  above,  beneath  gibbous }  l am  fas, 
whirls  feared.  A  rare  (hell. 

27.  Pi.  imperforated,  a  little  convex  on  each  fide, carocoh 
with  a  white  tranfverfe  lip.  India. 

28.  H.  imperforated,  top-fliaped,  white,  with  fulvous lychnuc 
bands}  aperture  tranfverfe,  2-toothed.' 

29.  Ii.  fubglobular,  umbilicated,  fubcarinated  }  yel-cepa, 
lowifli,  with  a  wiiitifli  band  }  aperture  tranfverfe,  2- tooth¬ 
ed,  and  finuated  behind. 

30.  H.  fubcarinated,  imperforated,  convex  }  aperture  corntiat. 

with  a  white  margin.  India.  tare, 

3 1 .  PI.  fubcarinated,  with  flame-coloured,  red,  and peliis-Jt 
vrhite  bands  }  beneath  furrounded  with  4  row  s  of  dots  : \pentu . 
aperture  fringed.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

*  32.  H.  flat,  thin,  concave  above}  aperture  oval,  vertex, 
flat }  3  lines  wide.  Ponds  and  rivers  of  Europe,  Bri¬ 
tain. 

33.  PI.  fubcarinated,  imperforated,  ovate,  pointed  Jcabra, 
and  flriated. 

34.  H.  convex  on  each  fide  }  horny,  with  fahterru- gothica, 
ginous  bands.  Woods  of  Sweden. 

35.  H.  imperforated,  depre fled,  with  deculfated  Arias  \gualten 
aperture  acute  on  each  fide.  India.  A  land  fpecies,  ana, 
very  rare. 

36.  PL  top-fliaped,  acuminated,  with  convex  fpiral  tricaru 
Arise,  and  triple  ridge}  aperture  dilated}  11  lines nata, 
wide. 

37.  PI.  brownifh,  deprelfed  }  fir  A  whirl  round  }  aper-z^o/w-; 
ture  contracted  ;  nearly  triangular  }  3-toothed  and  mar-  mofietm 
gined.  Virginia  and  Alface. 

38.  H.  deprelfed,  umbilicated}  whirls  contiguous }  oculusci 

the  firft  large  }  -aperture  oblong,  ovate.  munis, 

39.  H.  umbilicated,  convex  on  each  fide}  variega- j 
ted  with  wEite  and  chefnut }  aperture  winged  and  (light¬ 
ly  margined. 

40.  H.  umbilicated,  obliquely  flriated}  convex  a  -  mtfrginl 
bove  }  beneath  a  little  deprelfed  }  firfl  whirl  carinated  } 

i-J-  inch  broad.  \ 

41.  H.  fubcarinated,  imperforated  }  convex  on  each /inuofeu 
fide,  with  hollow  dots  }  aperture  tranfverfe  }  7-toothed  } 
whirls  6. 

42.  H.  umbilicated,  fubcarinated,  obliquely  flriated  maculoj 
and  a  little  deprelfed  }  aperture  lunated,  with  a  mar¬ 
gined  lip. 

43.  PL  fubumbilicated,  fubcarinated,  aperture  tranf -punflal 
verfe,  oblong  }  lip  margined,  3-toothed. 

44.  H.  ovate,  glabrous}  whirls  5}  the  firft  gib-  vitrea*  j 

bous,  the  reft  carinated }  aperture  oblong-ovate }  2 
inches  high.  f 

45.  H.  umbilicated,  deprelfed,  white}  whirls  4, annul# 
the  firft  gibbous  and  doubly  carinated }  aperture  ovate  } 

2  lines  in  diameter. 

46.  II.  umbilicated,  white,  deprelfed  above}  whirls rhen(W< 

carinated 


hap.  IV. 

carinated  and  Irregularly  flriated,  the  laft  brown. 
Rhine. 

i  via-  47"  'H.  depreffed,  umbilicated  ;  white,  with  longi¬ 
tudinal  black  fpots  above,  and  5  bands  beneath.  Santa 
Cruz. 

,  rugata.  48.  H.  umbilicated,  wrinkled,  and  obliquely  flri- 
ated  ;  aperture  lunated.  Jamaica. 

>0t  49.  H.  imperforated,  fmooth,  faflron .  with  brown 

margin,  and  bafe  of  the  whirls  ;  aperture  blue.  Ota- 
heite. 

t  nata,  50.  H.  rounded,  brown  ;  whirls  carinated ;  aperture 
fmuous.  New  Zealand. 

i'inata.  *  51.  H.  flriated,  carinated  *,  whirls' 3;  aperture  fub- 
oval  ;  minute.  Frefh  water  near  Feverfham,  Eng¬ 
land. 

L  \  d  ■ 

B.  Umbilicated ;  whirls  rounded. 

t  nea.  *  52.  Eh  above  umbilicated,  flat,  blackifh  \  W'hirls  4. 
Frefti  waters,  Europe,  Coromandel,  Britain. 

-or bis.  53*  H.  concave  on  each  fide,  flat,  whitifh  5  whirls 

5,  rounded  }  i\  line  diameter.  Stagnant  waters,  France, 
Germany. 

J  fgyra.  54.  H.  flattifh,  orbicular  ;  aperture  oval  ;  lip  frin- 
g'd. 

torta .  55.  H.  fubumbilicated,  flat  on  each  fide,  equal  ;  a- 

perture  linear,  arched  ;  1  to  2  lines  wide.  Stagnant 
waters  of  Europe. 

'da.  56.  H.  polifhed,  yellowifh,  above  convex,  umbili* 
cated  ;  flat  beneath,  perforated  j  1  to  3  lines  in  dia¬ 
meter.  Ditches  of  Denmark. 

i  2  ~  57.  H.  white,  umbilicated  on  each  fide  j  aperture 

dilated  ;  1  to  2  lines  wide.  Denmark,  aquatic  plants. 
j  His.  58.  H.  pellucid,  umbilicated  above;  flriated  with 
dots.  Ditches  in  Denmark  and  Berlin. 

{ait-  59.  H.  umbilicated,  flattifh  ;  aperture  oval ;  12  to 
4  etts.  16  lines  in  diameter.  China. 
nda.  *  60.  H.  umbilicated,  convex,  hifpid,  diaphanous ; 
whirls  5  ;  aperture  roundifh,  lunated.  Woods  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Britain. 

bulla -  61.  H.  fubumbilicated,  fubglobular,  glabrous ;  wdiirls 
.  above  more  ventricofe  ;  aperture  large,  ovate,  oblong  ; 

1  to  5  inches  wide.  Afia  and  America. 
inalis.  6 2.  H.  globular,  perforated  *,  reddifh  brown  ;  whirls 
four.  Fifh  ponds  of  Denmark. 

Ha.  63.  H.  globular,  perforated  ;  aperture  rolled  fpiral- 
ly  inwards.  Lakes  of  Germany. 
rica.  64.  K.  globular,  horny,  with  an  obtufe  crown  ;  1 
.  to  2  lines  wide.  Seas  of  Denmark. 
latia.  *  65.  H.  fubumbilicated,  fubovate,  obtufe  ;  aperture 
roundifh,  femilunar ;  reddifh  brown,  with  obfolete, 
paler  bands.  Woods  of  Europe,  Britain. — This  fpe- 
cies  was  a  favourite  difh  among  the  Romans.  It  is  ftill 
ufed  as  an  article  of  food  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  du¬ 
ring  the  feafon  of  Lent.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  as  a  cure  for  confump- 
tion. 

•  'tea.  66.  H.  umbilicated,  roundifh,  pointed  *,  lip  margi¬ 
ned  ;  aperture  oval. 

1  ina.  67.  H.  fubumbilicated,  convex,  obtufe  ;  yellowifh, 
with  a  brown  band  ;  from  1 2  to  18  lines  wide.  Woods 
of  Jamaica  and  China. 

(inea,  68.  H.  perforated,  fubglobular..,  dull  chefnut,  with 
a  rufous  band  united  to  a  white  one  ;  whirls  7,  flri¬ 
ated. 
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69.  H.  perforated,  fubglobular,  with  hollow  dotsiJaf>a. 
and  a  red  band  ;  fir  A  whirl  larger  ;  8  lines  wide. 

70.  H.  globular,  fubumbilicated,  white  ;  lip  refle£t- globulus. 

ed  ;  whirls  5.  „ 

71.  H.  imperforated,  depreffed;  gray,  with  white  ladle  a. 
dots  ;  aperture  red  brown.  Jamaica  and  Portugal. 

72.  H.  depreffed,  umbilicated,  white,  with  a  cut  incifa. 
margin. 

*  73*  £[*  umbilicated,  convex,  pointed  ;  aperture  fub-  arhujlo* 
orbicular,  a  little  reflected  at  the  rim,  brown,  with  a  rutn. 

Angle  black  fpiral  band  ;  9^  lines  wide.  Shrubberies 

and  hedges,  Britain. 

74.  H.  nearly  imperforated,  globular,  peilucid  \fufaa . 
fulvous,  w  ith  a  white  lip  ;  1  to  3  lines  wide.  Woods 

of  Denmark. 

75.  H.  fubim perforated,  fubglobular,  flriated  ;  whirls  epijhjlum. 

7  }  12  lines  in  diameter. 

76.  H.  fubimperforated  ;  white,  with  rufous  lip  and cinEla*  . 
bands  ;  whirls  5  ;  18  lines  wide. 

77.  H.  fubimperforated,  fubglobular  ;  white,  with ligata. 
rufous  bands  ;  whirls  4514  lines  wide.  Italy. 

78.  H.  fubimperforated,  fubglobular  ;  pale  yellow', afperfa. 
with  4  rufous  bands,  interrupted  with  white  fpots ; 
whirls  4  ;  1 2  to  1 8  lines  in  diameter.  Italy. 

79.  H.  fubimperforated,  fubglobular  ;  pale,  imma-  extenfet . 
culate  ;  aperture  large  ;  whirls  4,  diftant. 

80.  H.  perforated,  globular ;  white,  with  fubinter -pifana. 
rupted  red  bands  ;  lip  rofy  ;  5  to  7J  lines  wade.  Bar¬ 
bary,  Italy. 

81.  H.  perforated,  with  a  depreffed  crowrn  ;  white, ftrigata. 
with  rufous  bands,  and  numerous  lines  ;  lip  white  on 

each  fide  ;  10  lines  wade. 

82.  H.  perforated,  globular,  polifhed  ^  white,  with  nemoren* 

brown  bands  ;  1 5  lines  wide.  India.  Jis. 

*  83.  H.  umbilicated,  convex,  flightly  depreffed  ;  a -%onaria. 
perture  rather  oblong  and  margined  ;  whirls  5  ;  firft 
ventricofe  ;  1 1  to  13  lines  in  diameter.  Barbary,  Eu¬ 
rope,  Britain. 

84.  H.  umbilicated  ;  fubdepreffed,  flriated,  white  )Jlriata. 

6  lines  wide.  Italy. 

*  85.  H.  umbilicated,  depreffed,  yellowifh,  with  a  ericeto* 

brown  band  or  bands  ;  4  to  1 1  lines  wide.  Europe  rum. 
Britain.  *  ’ 

*  86.  H.  umbilicated,  fubdepreffed,  fulvous,  horny,  nitens. 
or  yellowifh  green  5  fubftriated  ;  aperture  large  ;  whirls 

4  or  5 ;  1  to  4  lines  wide.  Wet  woods  of  Europe, 

Britain.  r  ? 

87.  H.  umbilicated,  cinereous  ;  whirls  4  ;  rib  trzni-cq/lala. 
verfely  plaited  ;  aperture  circular  ;  1  line  w  ide.  High¬ 
lands  of  Denmark. 

88.  H.  umbilicated,  fubdepreffed  ;  aperture  c\rc\-pulchella . 
nate  ;  lip  white,  reflected  ;  whirls  4;  I  line  wide. 

Moifl  woods  of  Denmark. 

89.  H.  umbilicated,  fubdepreffed,  with  elevated,  rotundata. 
tran fverfe  lines,  and  ferruginous  fpots  ;  lines  wide. 

Moifl  places,  and  rotten  wood,  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Denmark.  Common. 

90.  H.  umbilicated,  depreffed  ;  yellowifh,  polifhed  ^cellaria. 
white  beneath  ;  aperture  large  ;  whirls  5  ;  3-J-  lines 

wide.  Cellars  in  Germany. 

91*  umbilicated,  depreffed  on  both  fides  5  whirls  obyoluta. 
obvoluted.  Var.  I.  Whitifh,  glabrous,  with  a  triangu¬ 
lar  aperture.  2.  Brown,  hifpid,  with  a  linear  aper¬ 
ture  ;  4  to  5  lines  wide.  Italy. 
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f  rigofula. 


CON 

'/relied,  ftriated 


rad! at  a, 
cnjfialiina 


92.  FI.  perforated, 
with  a  rufous  hand  ;  5  lines  wide.  France. 

93.  H.  perforated, '  ftriated  ;  convex  beneath;  ra¬ 
diated.  France  and  Virginia. 

94.  H.  perforated,  deprefied,  gloflfy  white,  diapha- 


c  H  o  L  o  G 

white, 


unguluia. 


vane  a.. 


fruticum. 
iucena . 
vittata . 


Chap.  ][ 

1 16.  H.  umbilicated,  fubglobular,  fmooth  ;  aperture badicA 
linear  $  I  inch  high. 

1 1 7.  H.  fubumbilicated,  fmooth;  whirls  convex  ;  cretcc 
aperture  lunated  ;  10  lines  high. 

128.  H.  fubumbilicated,  conic,  white,  with  chefnut pilecti 
bands  ;  aperture  femilunar  ;  tip  obtufe. 

1 1 9.  K.  rounded,  fubumbilicated,  thin;  aperture/^ j 
femilunar.  Thuringia. 

120.  K.  umbilicated,  with  an  obtufely  mucronate^m^l 

_  _  _  fpire ;  firft  whirl  very  large,  the  reft  gradually  decrea- 

96.  H.  globular,  umbilicated,  whitifli  yellow ;  whirls  ling  ;  aperture  margined,  femilunar  j  whirls  6. 
t,  reverfed  ;  the  outermoft  divaricated;  19  lines  121.  H.  rounded,  umbilicated,  thin,  glofiy  white ; nkea. 

aperture  femilunar. 

H.  flat  on  both  Tides,  umbilicated  ;  whirls  6,  medic 


nous;  4  to  5  whirls;  I  line  wide, 
mofsi 

95.  II.  umbilicated,  convex  ; 


Denmark,  among 


aperture  margined, 
fuborbieular,  and  elongated  above ;  of  the  fhape  of  an 
apple  ;  16  lines  wide.  India. 


wide. 


rofacea . 
itala . 


lujltanlca . 


97.  H.  umbilicated,  globular  ;  aperture  without  pil¬ 
lar  lip  ;  7 \  lines  wide.  *  Hedges  of  Denmark. 

98.  Id.  fubglobular,  umbilicated  ;  gibbous  beneath  ; 
lip  refle&ed,  white;  whirls  5,  the  firft  very  convex.. 

99.  H.  Subglobular,  fubumbilicated  ;  white,  with 
crowded  chefnut  bands  and  blue  crown  ;  lip  rcfle&ed, 
white  ;  9  lines  in  diameter.  Coromandel. 

100.  H.  fubglobular,  fubumbilicated  ;  flefh  colour, 
and  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  whirls  5  ;  19  lines  wide. 

101.  H.  umbilicated,  convex,  obtufe;  whirls  5, 
round  ;  navel  wide  ;  fize  of  a  nut.  Southern  Europe. 
A  land  fpecies. 

102.  H.  umbilicated,  perforated,  convex,  obtufe; 
whirls  5,  round,  and  yellowifh  white  ;  umbilicus  fpread- 
iKg  •  ftze  of  a  fmall  apple.  Southern  Europe.  A  land 


mamtnela-. 
vis . 


fpccies. 


Jdfpana. 


hit  aria, 
ova /is. 


cb/otiga . 
Jlammca . 


103.  H.  umbilicated  ovate  ;  whirls  3  ;  ftriated;  a- 
perture  large,  ovate,  and  united  to  the  tip.  Rivers  of 
Africa. 

104.  FI.  umbilicated,  convex;  whirls  5,  round; 
umbilicus  thin,  perforated ;  aperture  fuborbieular. 
Southern  Europe. 

105.  H.  umbilicated,  ovate,  oblong;  finely  ftriated; 
aperture  white  within. 

job.  H.  perforated,  ovate,  ventricofe,  and  ftreaked  ; 
tip  ribbed  and  rofy  ;  lip  of  the  fame  colour ;  pillar 
white ;  whirls  6  ;  4  inches  long. 

107.  H.  perforated,  ovate,  oblong,  ftriated  ;  lip  and 
pillar  rofy  ;  whirls  6  ;  aperture  oval ;  3  inches  long. 
South  Amefica  an^  India. 

108.  H.  perforated,  oblong  ;  white,  with  longitudi- 

.  ~  ~  "  '  1  ‘  18  to 


1  22, 

the  firft  round  ;  aperture  fuborbieular.  Germany. 

123.  H.  umbilicated,  very  thin,  flat,  polifhed,  and  tenell\ 
convex  above  ;  aperture  comprefled,  femilunar;  whirls 

5,  contiguous. 

124.  H.  umbilicated,  deprefied,  white;  whirls  6,crepuj 
round,  3d  and  4th  brown,  the  laft  reddifti  at  the  tip ;  laris, 
aperture  femilunar,  fmooth.  Guinea. 

125.  H.  umbilicated,  pellucid;  beneath  liemifphe- Iiyclit 
rical,  white  ;  whirls  reverfed.  Shores  of  Guinea. 

1  26.  FI.  umbilicated,  obtufely  fubtriangular,  rough ,ave/la 
plaited  and  ftlvery  within  ;  aperture  fmooth,  cared  ; 
firft  whirl  with  an  elevated  circle  ;  fize  and  colour  of 
a  nut ;  pillar  lip  white.  Southern  ocean. 

127.  H.  inflated,  fubumbilicated,  fragile  ;  whirls  5  ; rufejc 
firft  very  large  ;  aperture  femilunar ;  6  lines  wide. 
Rivers  of  Hamburgh. 

128.  H.  umbilicated,  obtufely  fubpyramidal ;  whirls pem 
4,  convex;  the  firft  with  an  elevated  circle;  the  reft 


pileus . 
nucha: a. 


nal,  rufous  bands ;  pillar  refle&ed  ;  ftraight ; 

20  lines  long.  Guinea. 

109.  H.  top-fhaped,  white  with  rufous  bands; 
whirls  6  ;  aperture  tranfverfe,  large  ;  15-  lines  long, 
no.  H.  top-fhaped,  umbilicated;  convex  on  both 


ftdes  ;  brown,  with  prickly  ribs  ;  lips  whitifh  ;  |  line 


volvulus. 

.  involvutv j 


aper- 


ncniina . 


turturum 


chvete - 
run*. 


wide.  Woods  of  Denmark. 

ill.  H.  top-fhaped,  umbilicated,  acuminated 
ture  circinated  ;  11  to  2  2  lines  wide. 

1 1  2.  H.  top-fhaped,  umbilicated,  pointed  ;  white, 
with  fpiral,  convex  ftrise  ;  aperture  'circinate  ;  13  lines 
wide. 

11^.  H.  glabrous,  hardifh,  umbilicated;  chefnut, 
with  white  bands  ;  whirls  flat  beneath  ;  aperture  ovate, 
oblong  ;  1  inch  long. 

*  114.  H.  umbilicated,  rounded,  thin;  aperture  femi¬ 
lunar.  Woods  of  Europe  ;  Britain. 

1 1  5.  K.  umbilicated,  a  little  deprefied,  yellow ;  aper¬ 
ture  comprefled ;  firft  whirl  fiattifh,  round.  Olive 
groves,  Florence. 


furrounded  with  a  groove  ;  aperture  femilunar  ;  mi¬ 
nute. 

129.  H.  umbilicated,  oblong;  whirls  round  an dlavijj 
fmooth  ;  aperture  orbicular. 

130.  H.  umbilicated,  pellucid  ;  whirls  3,  divided fafin 
by  a  groove  ;  aperture  orbicular  and  not  margined,  laris 
The’  animal,  befides  the  two  tentacula,  is  furnifhed 
with  a  creft.  Waters  of  Strafburg  and  Paris.  Very  - 
rare. 

13 1.  H.  umbilicated  deprefied;  firft. whirl  villous, holojt 
flat ;  aperture  triangular,  margined  ;  whirls  6  ;  4  inches, 
wide.  France  and  Switzerland. 

132.  H.  thin,  fragile,  white,  umbilicated.;  firft  whirl  tur.g 
round,  inflated  ;  whirls  6;  f  inch  wide.  Waters -of 
Hamburgh. 

133.  H.  umbilicated,  pellucid,  horny,  tranfverfely  tenu 
ftriated,  and  convex  ;  whirls  6,  gradually  decreafing  ; 
aperture  femilunar  ;  4  or  5  lines  in  diameter. 

134.  Ii.  cartilaginous,  horny,  pale  yellow,  fubpellu-  corn 
cid,  gibbous.  Kurile  iflands. 

133.  H.  deprefied,  deeply  umbilicated.  Leaves  corn 
and  branches  of  trees,  Senegal.  note 

136.  H.  pyramidal,  white,  umbilicated;  whirls  6,eleg 
acute,  flattilh,  and  margined.  Barbary  and  Southern  * 
Europe.  A  land  fpail. 

137.  FL  pyramidal,  fmooth,  white,  obtufe  ;  bafe  im-  cool 
perforated,  convex.  South  fea  i (lands. 

138.  H.  pyramidal,  fubearinated,  very  finely  ftria- bid 

ted  ;  lip  reflected,  2-toothed.  Botanic  garden  at  Straf¬ 
burg.  #  .  r  . 

739.  FI.  pyramidal,  fubimperforated,  varied  with W 
vc-tlow  and  rufous.  Coromandel. 

140 
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v  p.IV.  CON  C  H 

W'datci.  140.  H.  conic,  ovate,  white,  with  3  brownifti  bands 
in  the  firft  whjrl*)  aperture  fringed  )  lip  white,  dila¬ 
ted.  Tranquebar.  A  land  fpecies. 

L7.  141.  H.  conic,  ventricofe,  perforated,  pellucid,  with 

-a  black  tip )  firft  whirl  with  3  yellowiih  bands.  Ben- 
gah 

L  aides .  142.  H.  top- draped,  perforated,  poll  died  )  longitu¬ 

dinally  ftriated  )  whirls  reverfed,  the  firft  keel-ftiaped  ) 
aperture  angular. 

mtofa.  *  143.  H.  umbilicated  *,  whirls  3,  bridly  )  aperture 
roundidi ;  minute.  Boggy  ground,  Pembrokeihire. 
U'ata.  *  144.  H.  whirls  3,  longitudinally  ftriated  )  tube  at 
the  bafe  margined  )  minute.  Coaft  of  Pembrokefhire. 

[,  ita.  *  145.  H.  fubumbilicated,  fmooth)  whirls  3,  firft 
more  ventricofe  )  aperture  dilated  )  minute.  Sandwich 
and  Tenbigh. 

1;  ijjima.  *  146.  PI.  umbilicated  )  whirls  2,  tranfverfely  ftriated*, 
minute.  Pembrokeftiire  coaft. 

|  or.  *  147.  H.  (lightly  umbilicated,  fmooth  *,  whirls  2) 
minute.  Pembrokeftn-re  coaft. 

J  fa.  *  148.  H.  fubglobular,  umbilicated  )  mouth  roundidi  ) 
margin  thorny  *,  minute.  Near  Feverdiain.  Rare. 

H ulata.  *  149.  PI.  fubumbilicated,  reticulated  )  mouth  round¬ 
ed,  margined  )  minute.  Rcculver.  Very  rare. 

C.  Rounded  and  imperforated ’. 

h.erfd.  150.  PL  fubumbilicated,  ovate,  oblongs  whirls  5  to 
8,  contrary  *,  18  to  28  lines  long.  India. 
t\ra.  151.  H.  conic,  yellow  )  lip  reflected,  white  5  whirls 

6  to  7  )  aperture  ovate )  18  to  22  lines  long. 

0,  152.  H.  conic,  a  little  pointed  )  whitifti  w  ith  a  ru¬ 

fous  band  and  ftreaks  )  lip  reflected  )  whirls  7 )  2\ 
inches  long. 

rfa.  153.  H.  conic,  pointed  )  whirls  8,  obliquely  (Leak¬ 
ed,  contrary )  2*  inches  long.  Mauritius  and  Bour¬ 
bon  idands. 

rrupta,  154.  H.  conic,  pointed,  white  with  fulvous  ftreaks) 
lip  white,  refle&ed  )  whirls  7)22  lines  long. 

:  raria .  155.  H.  conic,  pointed  5  whirls  contrary  )  white, 

with  undulated,  interrupted,  brown  ftreaks )  15  lines 
long  )  very  rare. 

la.  156.  H.  fubcylindrical,  glabrous,  contrary,  barred  • 

pillar  yellow  5  lip  (lightly  refle&ed  )  12  to  16  lines 
long )  very  rare. 

a  wria.<  157.  PI.  glofly,  whitifh,  thin,  longitudinally  ftria¬ 
ted  )  fpire  contrary,  hemifpherical )  minute.  Arme¬ 
nian  coaft. 

t  aice/i-  158.  H.  globular,  chefnut-brown,  barred  w  ith  white ) 
lip  fringed,  wLite  ;  crow  n  obtufe.  Jamaica. 

If  Jia.  159.  H.  fubglobular,  deprefled  )  bafe  concave)  a- 
perture  lunated.  Rhode  ifland. 
f  °fa*  160.  H.  oblong,  poliftied,  white,  diaphanous  )  whirls 
8  5  aperture  ovate,  toothlefs  )  1 1  lines  long.  India. 
mica.  1 6 1.  H.  oblong,  a  little  wrinkled,  rofy  5  whirls  6) 

aperture  toothlefs  )  20  lines  long. 

1  fduna.  162.  PI.  nearly  imperforated,  roundifti,  obtufe,  dia¬ 
phanous  and  very  brittle  )  aperture  dilated  behind, 
with  an  emarginated  lip  *  1  inch  broad  and  high.  In 
moft  feas. — The  animal  which  inhabits  this  (hell  fhines 
in  the  night,  and  ftains  the  hand  with  a  violet  or  pur¬ 
ple  dye. 

lantea.  163.  H.  imperforated,  roundifti,  folid,  with  .a  de- 
preffed  fpire  *,  whirls  6,  contiguous. 

‘  ipara%  *  164.  H.  imperforated,  ventricofe,  fubovate,  obtufe) 
whirls  5  to  6,  very  convex )  aperture  nearly  orbicu- 


o  L  o  G  Y. 

laV )  14  inch  long.  Stagnant  waters  of  Europe, 

Britain.  This  fpecies  is  viviparous. 

165.  H.  ovate,  ventricofe  )  white  with  3  {hiningfajcidta. 
red  bands  )  whirls  5  )  fpire  acute)  9  to  15  lines  long. 

Italy.  . 

166.  H.  fubovate,  pointed,  yellowifti-w'hite,  with  a dffmiks* 
black  lip  *,  whirls  6.  Tranquebar. 

*  167.  H.  perforated,  roundifti,  thin,  pellucid,  an dr.emora/is. 
marked  with  variouily  coloured  tranfverfe  bands ) 

whirls  5,  from  9  to  1 1  lines  wide.  Woods  of  Europe, 

Britain. 

*  168.  PI.  Garden  Snail ;  imperforated,  globular,  pal eyhortenju\ 
with  broad,  interrupted,  brown  bands)  lip  white  )  .7  to. 

8  lines  wide.  Gardens  and  orchards,  Europe,  Bri¬ 
tain. — This  fpecies  is  extremely  deftru&ive  to  the  ten¬ 
der  leaves  of  plants,  and  fruits.  It  is  oviparous  )  the 
eggs  are  round,  and  about  the  (ize  of  fmall  peas. 

169.  H.  imperforated  roundifti,  fmooth  )  whitifti, lucorum* 
with  rufous  ftreaks  and  bands.  Southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

17c.  H.  imperforated,  fubovate,  obtufe,  gray  with grifea. 
two  pale  bands)  aperture  rather  oblong.  Woods  of 
Europe. 

1 71.  H.  imperforated,  roundifti,  brown,  w  ith  a  Ion -  leema/iu- 
gitudinal  white  band )  whirls  5,  round,  £ rft  large )  ma, 
aperture  pure  purple)  14  inch  broad.  Ceylon. 

172.  H.  imperforated,  fubovate,  brown  llriped  Apulia, 

whirls  4  )  aperture  oblique,  margined,  whitifti )  2 

inches  broad. 

173.  H.  imperforated,  fubovate)  fulphur  with  a venujla. 
white  band  margined  with  red )  whirls  4  )  lip  reflected, 
margined)  10  lines  broad. 

174.  H.  imperforated,  fubglobular,  glabrous  )  whirls/>zc7tf, 

4,  round,  (irft  ventricofe,  the  others  deprefled )  aper¬ 
ture  lunar.  Italy. 

175.  H.  imperforated,  fubovate,  covered  with  a vanegata* 
brown  cuticle,  under  which  it  is  barred )  aperture 

white  within.  Italy. 

176.  H.  imperforated,  folid,  ovate  )  whirls  6,  round  folida. 
contiguous  )  pillar  thickened  5  1  inch  long. 

177.  H.  imperforated,  fubglobular,  finely  ftriated aperta, 
longitudinally  )  whirls  3,  firft  ventricofe )  aperture  lu¬ 
nar  )  pillar  fpiral. 

178.  H.  imperforated,  roundifti,  and  tranfverfely verjicolor, 
ftriated )  whirls  round,  the  firft  ventricofe )  aperture 

ovate. 

179.  H.  imperforated,  ovate  )  whirls  6,  flatti(h,con -afra. 
tiguous  )  aperture  unequal,  5-toothed )  3  lines  long. 

Senegal. 

180.  H.  imperforated,  ovate,  tranfverfely  ftriated  nucleus. 
with  black  belts  )  aperture  finuous.  Otaheite. 

18 1.  H.  imperforated,  ovate,  fmooth,  red  )  apertur Qfoccinea* 
pale  yellow.  New  Zealand. 

*  182.  H.  imperforated,  fubpellucid,  fmooth,  with variegata. 
red  lines )  whirls  4,  the  firft  more  ventrieofe  )  minute. 

Welch  coaft. 

*  383.  H.  whirls  3  )  aperture  rounded,  margined  )  mi -fulgida* 
nute.  Welch  coaft. 

*  1 84.  H.  ftriated  )  aperture  fuboval )  whirls  refle&ed^rw/tf. 
on  the  back  )  minute.  Sandwich.  Very  rare. 

D.  Tapering . 

*  385.  H.  imperforated,  tapering)  fpire  mutilated, decollate* 
truncated)  whirls  4  to  7,  firft  large)  6  to  1 5  lines 

long."  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa)  Britain. 

3  L  2 
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CONCH 

iS6.  H.  conic,  tapering,  imperforated;  whirls  5, 
ventricofe,  remote ;  fpire  obtufe  ;  aperture  ovate. 

187.  H.  hyaline,  tranfverfely  ribbed,  perforated,  and 
a  little  tapering;  whirls  diftant;  aperture  circular;  6 
lines  high. 

188.  H.  iirfperforated,  tapering,  fubcylindrical,  ob- 
tufe  ;  whirls  4  ;  aperture  ovate  ;  fize  of  a  grain  of  rye. 
Frefh  waters,  north  of  Europe. 

189.  H.  fubperforated,  and  a  little  tapering  ;  whirls 
$  9  aperture  ovate  ;  minute.  Frefh  waters. 

*  190.  H.  fubperforated,  tapering;  whirls  8;  aper¬ 
ture  roundilh  3  4  lines  long.  America,  Europe,  Bri¬ 
tain. 

•  taPermg>  convex,  ftriated  ;  pillar  finuated, 
inflected ;  whirls  7  to  8,  with  incumbent  margins  ;  a- 
perture  ovate,  oblong ;  2\  inches  long. 

192.  H«  tapering,  white,  with  a  fulvous  tip  ;  whirls 
7  or  8,  contrary,  fpotted  ;  aperture  oblong  ;  274  lines 
Jong. 

193.  H.  imperforated,  ovate,  pointed,  tranfverfely 
ftriated ;  brown,  with  yellow  bands  ;  band  on  the  firft 
whirl  double,  on  the  reft  Angle.  Iceland. 

194.  H.  fubulate,  femipellucid,  longitudinally  plait¬ 
ed  ;  whirls  10,  round  ;  aperture  ovate. 

I95*  H.  fubulate,  fmooth,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfe¬ 
ly  ;  whirls  about  1  2,  round  ;  aperture  ovate  ;  pillar  gla¬ 
brous.  6 

196.  H.  fubulate,  fmooth,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfe¬ 
ly;  whirls  about  IO,  round;  aperture  ovate;  pillar 
fmooth. 

197.  H.  imperforated,  tapering,  glabrous;  pillar 
fomewhat  depreflfed  ;  pillar  infle&ed. 

198.  H.  tapering,  pellucid,  glabrous;  whirls  5  or  6, 
round,  equal;  aperture  ovate  ;  pillar  flightly  plaited; 
flze  of  an  oat.  Barbary. 

199.  H.  tapering,  milk-white,  longitudinally  ftri¬ 
ated  j  whirls  7,.  contiguous  ;  aperture  ovate  ;  ’  inch 
long.  Mountains  of  Southern  Europe. 

200.  H.  thin,  gloffy,  pellucid  5  whirls  6  ;  aperture 
oblong;  |  inch  long.  France. 

201.  H.  (hell  tapering;  whirls  8  or  9,  diftant  rib¬ 
bed  ;  firft  round,  the  reft  flattilh  ;  aperture  ovate  ;  1 
inch  long. 

202.  H.  black,  tapering,  minutely  ftriated  ;  whirls 
7,  rather  convex;  aperture  oblong,  oval;  2  inches 
iong. 

203.  H.  tapering,  horny,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfe¬ 
ly,  and  longitudinally  plaited  ;  lip  acute.  Rivers  of 
India. 

204.  H.  tapering,  white,  tranfverfely  fubftriated, 
and  furrounded  with  acrenulated  belt  near  the  future. 
Rivers  of  India. 

205.  H.  white,  tapering,  fomewhat  umbilica- 
ted  ;  firft  whirl  a  little  keel-fhaped,  with  a  blackifh 
band. 

206.  H.  cylindrical,  glabrous,  yellowilh  orange; 

lip  obtufe.  6  ; 

207.  H.  tapering,  very  glabrous,  chefnut-brown  with 

darker  fpots ;  throat  whitiih.  Frefii  waters,  Coroman¬ 
del.  ‘  . 

.  208.  H.  white,  denfely  ftriated,  fubcylindrical ; 
whirls  a  little  -convex  ;  lip  margined  ;  3  inches  long. 

209.  H.  ovate,  oblong,  purplilh,  tefielated  with  pur¬ 
ple  ;  within  iridefeent,  New  Zealand. 


OLOG  Y. 

E.  Ovate ,  imperforated. 


Chap,  1j 


210.  H.  coarfe,  nearly  imperforated,  ovate,  oblong  ,pupa.  1 
Vv hills  6  ;  aperture  oblong,  lunated.  Mauritania. 

21 1.  H.  coarfe,  oblong,  imperforated;  whirls  8  \barbarc 
aperture  roundilh,  lunated  ;  fizeof  a  barley-corn.  Al¬ 
giers. 

212.  H.  oblong,  imperforated;  whirls  toothed,  tm-amarul\ 
nous  ;  io  lines  long.  Rivers  of  India. 

*  2 ‘3-  H.  tranfverfely  grooved;  white,  ftriated  with ncevia. 
black  ;  whirls  flattilh,  the  firft  large  and  round  ;  fpire 
pointed  ;  an  inch  long.  Southern  ocean,  Plymouth 
dock. 

214.  H.  pointed,  cinereous,  tranfverfely  ftriated \afpsra. 
whirls  7  to  8,  toothed,  marked  with  red  ftreaks,  and 
armed  with  fharp  fpines ;  5  to  8  lines  long.  Coroman¬ 
del. 

*  —  - 


fome 


215.  H.  imperforated,  ovate,  tapering  to  a  point  •JaSnali\ 
newhat  angular,  by  feveral  longitudinal  wrinkles ; 


whirls  6  to  7,  firft  ventricofe ;  aperture  oblong,  oval ; 

2i  inches  long.  Still  waters  of  Europe,  Britain. 

*.216.  H.  imperforated,  ovate,  tapering  to  a  point  '7fragiiu, 
fpire  acute  ;  whirls  5  to  7  ;  aperture  oblong,  oval  ;  n 
lines  long.  Still  waters  of  Europe,  Britain. 

217.  H.  cylindrical,  pointed,  horny;  aperture  0 -glabra, 
vate ;  whirls  8  ;  4  lines  long.  Moift  meadows  of 
Denmark. 

*  218.  H.  oblong,  pointed,  brown;  aperture  ovate  \palujlriu 
whirls  5  to  6.  Meadows  of  Europe,  Britain. 

219.  H.  ovate,  oblong,  whirls  5,  truncated  upwards \trunca* 
aperture  ovate  ;  2  to  5  lines  long.  Greece.  tula. 

*  220.  H.  fubconic,  horny,  with  a  ftiarp  point  ;  aper -peregra, 
ture  ovate  ;  2  to  8  lines  long.  Stagnant  waters  of 
Denmark,  Britain. 

*  221.  H.  ventricofe,  diaphanous,  with  an  obtufe  pro -glulinofi 
je&ion  ;  2  to  3  whirls ;  aperture  wide  ;  2  to  4  lines 
long.  Denmark,  chiefly  on  the  leaves  of  nymphsea 
lutea.  Marlhes  at  Deal. 

*  222-  H.  imperforated,  obtufe,  ovate,  yellow;  vthirhputris. 

3,  the  firft  large,  the  others  minute  ;  aperture  ovate; 

1  to  8  lines  Iong.  Ponds  in  Europe,  Britain. 

223*  conic,  pointed,  white,  with  a  red  h2.x\6.\  acuta. 
whirls  7  ;  aperture  ovate,  toothlefs  ;  4  lines  long.  I- 
taly. 

224.  H.  conic,  perforated;  ftriae  rugged ;  apertur z papilla. 
tranfverfe  ;  whirls  6;  10  lines  wide. 

225.  H.  fubcylindrical;  whirls  5  ;  aperture  tooth- minute. 
lefs,  oval.  Greece.  Not  a  line  long. 

*  226.  H.  conic,  white,  with  tranfverfe  rufous  lines  ; detrita. 


whirls  6 ;  aperture  ovate ;  8-i-  lines  long.  Saxony^ 
Britain. 

227.  H.  conic,  pale,  ftriated  ;  whirls  7  ;  the  4  outer-  ventricofe 
moft  nearly  of  equal  width  ;  8  J  lines  long.  Greece. 

*  228.  H.  conic,  brown;  whirls  6;  aperture  oval, obfeura. 
toothlefs  ;  fnail  white  ;  above  dufky,  eyes  only  black. 

Roots  of  trees,  Europe,  Britain. 

*  229.  H.  conic,  fulvous,  polifhed  ;  whirls  5  or  6  ylubriea. 
aperture  toothlefs ;  2\  lines  long.  Mofs  and  wet  rot¬ 
ten  wood,  Britain. 

*  23°-  imperforated,  fomewhat  oblong,  pellucid 
aperture  ovate.  Wet  meadows  of  Europe,  Sandwich, 
river  Avon. 

231.  H.  turbinated,  cinereous,  nearly  imperforated ; contortu 
crown  truncated;  whirls  5;  aperture  circinated.  plicate 

^32.  H. 
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I] iar{Sm  232.  H.  imperforated,  greeiiifh  3  whirls  5,  fpirally 

angular  ;  throat  wide  ;  1 2  lines  long.  China. 

UrU.  *  233.  K.  imperforated,  ovate,  obtufe,  clouded  with 
brown  3  whirls  4  or  5  3  aperture  fubovate  3  1 — 4  lines 
long.  Ponds  and  Hill  waters  of  Britain. 

L  u-  *  234.  H.  imperforated,  ovate,  gibbous,  with  a  de- 

3  predion  in  the  middle  of  the  lip  3  whirls  3 — 5  3  the 

firft  ventricofe  3  fpire  acute,  fhort  3  aperture  much 
dilated  3  2 — 15  lines  long.  Ponds  of  Europe,  Bri¬ 
tain. 

mrata.  *  235.  H.  whirls  23  firft  ventricofe  3  the  other  mi¬ 
nute,  and  placed  laterally  :  pale  red,  pellucid.  Eu¬ 
rope,  Devonfhire. 

0  ica.  236.  H.  imperforated,  ovate,  pointed  3  whirls  4  3 
wrinkles  elevated  3  aperture  ovate,  dilated.  Shores  of 
the  Baltic. 

]t  0idca .  237.  H.  imperforated,  convex,  longitudinally  ftria- 

ted  3  aperture  roundifh. 

i  icua .  238.  H.  imperforated,  convex,  ovate  3  without  lip  3 

aperture  extending  to  the  tip.  Mediterranean. 

\i  loidea  239.  H.  imperforated,  deprefled,  with  waved  ft  rise  3 
aperture  oval  3  open  all  the  way  down  3  whirls  4,  la¬ 
teral.  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  Indian  and  North 
feas. 

n  'ills,  240.  H.  imperforated,  fubdeprefled,  white  3  whirls 
6  3  6  lines  wide.  France. 

I  p.  241.  H.  cylindrical,  glabrous  3  whirls  4  or  5  3  round, 
reverfed  3  aperture  fquare,  6-toothed  3  1  line  long. 
In  decayed  wood.  Denmark. 

'i  chium .  242.  H.  hyaline,  fubconic,  glabrous  3  whirls  5,  round  3 

aperture  ovate,  with  three  teeth  within. 

1  igua.  243.  H.  fubimperforated,  convex  3  grooves  remote, 
compreffed  3  aperture  femiorbicular.  Mediterranean 
fea. 

veus.  244.  H.  imperforated,  ovate,  black  3  aperture  ovate. 
Waters  of  Greece. 

u  '.m.  245.  H.  fubcylindrical,  with  decuflated  ftriae  3  whirls 

7,  reverfed  3  3  very  large,  deprefled  in  the  middle. 
Guinea. 

r  mora-  2  46.  H.  marbled  with  white,  cinereous  and  blue  3 

1  whirls  5,  round  3  aperture  ovate,  ^  inch  long.  Rivers 

of.  Strafburg. 

1  Mina .  247.  H.  chefnut,  pellucid,  thin  3  whirls  4,  narrow  3 

aperture  ovate. 

*  bris,  248.  H.  ovate,  pointed,  pellucid,  tranfverfely  ftria- 
ted  3  whirls  7,  firft  largeft  3  aperture  oblong,  ovate  3  9 
lines  long. 

k  mal  249.  H.  ovate,  conic,  fubimperforated  3  2  laft 

whirls  in  the  centre  of  the  firft  3  aperture  orbicular  3 
l-J  line  long.  * 

1  to.  250.  H.  white,  folid,  opaque  3  firft  whirl  twice  as 
large  as  the  reft  3  aperture  large,  margined.  River 
Unit  rut. 

?  wns.  251.  H.  white,  opaque,  pointed  3  aperture  oval. 

Waters  of  Hamburg. 

‘  ]nda.  252.  H.  ovate,  pointed,  fubimperforated  ;  firft  vrbirl 
ventricofe,  large  ;  aperture  femicircular  3  6  or  7  lines 
long.  Stagnant  waters. 

\  ’0.  253.  H.  ovate,  pointed  ;  whirls  5  ;  firft  large,  aper¬ 

ture  ovate,  oblong.  Aquatic. 

254.  H.  obtufe  3  whirls  4,  diftnnt,  inflated  in  the 
middle  3  aperture  orbicular,  margined  5  2  lines  long. 

yk/-  255.  H.  bluifh,  ovate,  pointed  3  whirls  4,  a  lit- - 
•  tie  ventricofe^  aperture  oblong,  rounded 3  2  lines 

long*. 
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256.  H.  inflated  3  whirls  4,  fhort  3  two  lower  ones  cinerea . 
diftant  3  aperture  orbicular,  not  margined  3  2  lines 

long.  All’ace. 

257.  H.  imperforated,  oblong,  white  with  longitudi-  undata. 
nal  red  undulations  3  whirls  6 — 7,  firft  thrice  as  large 

as  the  next  ;  14  inch  long. 

258.  H.  imperforated,  oblong,  thin,  brown  3  whirls  teres, 

4  3  firft  ovate,  and  thrice  as  large  as  the  next  3  aper¬ 
ture.  ovate. 

259.  H.  fubimperforated,  oblong,  finely  ftriated  withfub/inata, 
white  3  whirls  5  3  firft  twice  as  large  as  the  next  3  aper¬ 
ture  oval,  margined  3  J  inch  long. 

260.  H.  fmootb,  brown  3  aperture  triangular,  mar -trigono- 

gined  3  minute.  Jloma . 

261.  H.  ventricofe,  pointed,  cinereous  3  firft  whirl  tumida. 
large  3  aperture  oval,  large  3  margined  on  one  fide  3 

ij  inch  long. 

262.  H.  oblong,  pointed,  longitudinally  ribbed, acicula, 
and  tranfverfely  ftriated  3  whirls  10,  equally  decrea- 

fing  3  aperture  oval ;  J  inch  long.  Coromandel. 

263.  H.  ovate,  imperforated  3  whirls  8 — 9,  round ^percgrina* 
diftant,  and  equally  decreafing  3  aperture  oval  3  4-  inch 

long.  American  iflands. 

264.  H.  oblong,  imperforated  3  whirls  diftant,  ven-  danubia - 

tricofe3  aperture  orbicular  3  2|-  inches  long.  Da  -/is, 

nube. 

265.  H.  oblong,  imperforated,  fmooth,  pointed  3  turbinata » 
whirls  inflated  3  the  firft  larger,  the  reft  gradually  de¬ 
creafing  3  aperture  fuboval,  margined  3  3^  inches  long. 

Danube. 

366.  H.  oblong,  curved,  fubimperforated  3  a  per-  curvata* 
ture  oval,  margined  3  24  inches  in  diameter.  Da¬ 
nube. 

267.  H.  thin,  fmooth,  vrhite,  with  chefnut  bands  3  exilis. 
fpire  obtufe  3  whirls  flattifh  3  8  lines  to  one  inch 
long. 
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Gen.  30.  NERITA,  Nerite.  Nerita. 

Gen.  Char.— The  animal  is  a  limax  3  the  fliell  univalve 
fpiral,  gibbous,  flattilh  at  bottom  3  aperture  femi¬ 
orbicular,  or  femilunar  3  pillar  lip  tranfverfely  trun¬ 
cated,  flattifh. 

Species . 

A.  Umbi/icated. 

r*  N.  fmooth  ;  fpire  flightly  pointed  3  umbilicus  canrena • 
gibbous,  and  bifid.  India,  Africa,  America. 

2.  N.  with  decuflated  ftriae,  and  imprefied  dots  \cancel- 
fpire  fubclavate  3  umbilicus  gibbous,  bifid.  American  lata. 
iflands. 

*  3.  N.  fmooth,  glofly,  faintly  wrinkled  3  fpire  rather glaucina, 
obtufe  3  umbilicus  rather  clofed  by  the  pillar  lip, 
which  is  gibbous  and  two-coloured  3  2  inches  long. 

Barbary,  Europe,  Britain. 

4.  N.  fubglobular  ,  umbilicus  perforated,  equal.  In •vitellus, 
dian  ocean. 

5.  N.  convex  3  umbilicus  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  a/Zwweff, 
with  a  flattened  lobe.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Barbary, 

Indian  iflands.  Extremely  rare. 

6.  N.  ovate,  glabrous  3  umbilicus  partly  covered  3  mammilla * 
whirls  4  or  five  3  aperture  ovate. 

7.  N.  fubglobular,  folid,  bay  w  ith  white  bands  3  leucczc** 
fpire  fomewhat  deprefled  3  whirls  4  or  5  3  an  inch  nias% 
long. 
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8.  M.  fubglobular;  Mid  ;  lip  bluilh  ;  lateritions 
bands  in  the  throat,  and  a  while  one  on  the  beak.  Mau¬ 
ritius  illand.  Rather  large. 
rufa *  9*  N.  thin,  rufous;  umbilicus  darker,  with  a  white 

border;  throat  with  a  reddifh  band.  Mauritius  illand. 
fulminea .  10.  N.  fubglobular,  with  angular,  tawncy  lines,  and 

flattened  lobe;  white  or  yellowilh,  Africa.  Rare.  * 
Jlercus -  1 1.  N.  fmooth,  fnowy,  with  rufous  fpots  and  fpecks  ; 

mufearutn.  umbilicus  gibbous,  bifid.  Mediterranean,  American 
feas. 

orientalise  1 2.  N.  fubglobular,  polilhed  very  fmooth  ;  bafe 
of  the  fpire  a  little  wrinkled  ;  pillar  fnowy*  Eaflern 
feas. 

cruentata .  13.  N.  fubglobular,  white,  with  red  fpots;  lip  ob- 

tufe  and  bluilh  ;  umbilicus  fpiral. 
rugofa.  14.  N.  wrinkled  ;  within  glabrous  ;  umbilicus  bor¬ 

dered  with  white.  American  illands. 
maroohi •  15.  N.  fubglobular,  fmooth,  light  green,  brownifh 

enjis,  within  ;  livid  at  the  tip ;  wrinkled  at  the  angle  of  the 
whirls.  Africa. 

fulcata .  16.  N.  fubglobular,  obliquely  plaited  ;  fpire  with  4 

whirls,  mucronate  ;  umbilicus  bifid. 
arachnoi-  17.  N.  white,  reticulated  with  reddifh  lines,  and 
dea%  blackilli  at  the  tip ;  umbilicus  nearly  covered  ;  whirls 

convex. 

•vittata,  18.  N.  fubglobular,  brown,  with  a  double  white  fil¬ 

let  in  the  middle ;  reticulated  and  denticulated  on 
each  fide.  Africa. 

inelano-  19.  N.  thin,  pellucid,  fmooth,  oblong;  firA  whirl 
Jloma .  ventricofe,  flat  and  large  ;  umbilicus  half  clofed  ;  2 

inches  long.  Indian  fea. 

pallidula .  *  20.  N.  femitranfparent,  horn-colour ;  whirls  promi¬ 
nent  ;  aperture  femilunar,  and  patulous ;  umbilicus 
large  ;  a  fmall  fhell.  Coalls  of  Kent  and  Dorfet. 
papilla .  21.  N.  pellucid,  thin,  oblong,  with  decuflated  flriae  ; 

dirty  yellow  ;  whirls  4  ;  aperture  fuboval ;  pillar  white  ; 
umbilicus  half  clofed.  Tranquebar. 
clathrata .  22.  N.  deprefled,  ovate,  tranfverfely  undulated  and 

longitudinally  ribbed  ;  ribs  flat,  oblique,  and  femilunar; 
fpire  papillary.  Foflil  in  Campania. 
valvata,  2 3.  N.  flattifh,  with  a  circinated  aperture.  N.  feas. 

icelandica .  24.  N.  globular,  fubacute,  thick  ;  whirls  4,  feparated 

by  deep  grooves.  North  feas. 

qffiriis .  25.  N.  globular,  thick ;  fpire  fubmucronated  ;  whirls 

3.  New  Zealand. 

B.  Imperforated ;  lip  toothlefs . 

cor&na ,  26.  N.  whirls  of  the  fpire  crowned  with  fpines ;  mi¬ 

nute.  India,  America. 

radula .  27.  N.  grooved,  with  equal,  tuberculated  ribs  ;  fize 

of  a  walnut.  Indian  iflands. 

cornea .  28.  N.  obfoletely  flriated  ;  white  or  pale  violent. 

Red  fea. 

fuviatilis .  *  29.  N.  rugged,  fpotted,  ftreaked,  or  mottled  with 
white  and  purplifh  brown  or  pink  ;  mouth  clofed  with 
a  teflaceous  operculum ;  4  lines  long.  In  flow  rivers 
of  Barbary  and  Europe,  Britain. 
littoralis .  *  30.  N.  fmooth,  with  a  carious  crown ;  whirls  4  or 
5,  firfl  large  ;  fize  of  a  horfe  bean.  Europe,  fhores  of 
Britain.  Common. 

(acuflris.  31.  N.  fmoothifh,  horny,  or  blackifh,  ending  in  a 
very  fine  point.  Still  waters  and  warm  fprings  of 
*  Europe  ;  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  N .fuvia- 

tilis. 

-mogdalenee  32.  N.  grooves  wide  and  black  ;  within  white ; 
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whirls  3  ;  lip  fmooth,  2- toolhtc!  j  6  lines  long.  Mag. 
dalcne  illands. 

33.  N.  thin,  with  decufikted  fir  ice  ;  tuberculated  ;  margins 
black,  with  ochraeeous  fpots;  fubglobular;  aperture  ta.  I 
margined  outwardly. 

34.  N.  thin,  pellucid,  ovate,  polifhed  ;  dull  yellow dubia* 
varied  with  black ;  outer  lip  acute  ;  inner  glabrous ; 
crown  prominent ;  very  rare. 

35.  N.  fmooth,  pellucid;  whirls  3;  very  minute. pcllucu/c 
Pembrokefhire  coaft. 

*.36.  N.  fmooth,  fomewhat  pellucid ;  whirls  2;  very* alba, 
minute.  Pembrokefhire  coaft. 

C.  Imperforated ;  lips  toothed . 

37.  N.  fmooth,  coarfc,  with  an  excavated  cye-Wke  pulligeri 
fmall  fpire:  inner  lip  fmooth,  crenulated ;  whirls  2, 

one  large,  terminating  in  an  acute  tooth  ;  14 — 16  lines 
long.  Rivers  of  India. 

38.  N.  thin,  fmooth,  undulated,  with  an  obtufe undulate 
crown;  outer  lip  fubftriated,  and  toothlefs;  inner  one 

a  little  denticulated.  India. 

39.  N..  thick,  opaque,  globular;  deep  black  with aterrki 
coloured  lines  ;  outer  lip  glabrous ;  inner  lip  tubercu- 
lated,  wrinkled. 

40.  N.  fmooth,  fubglobular;  white,  with  .yell  owifti/m*. 
brown  bands ;  crown  obtufe,  lip  flightly  denticulated ; 
middle  fized.  Amboy  na.  Rare. 

41.  N.  fmooth,  roundifh,  milk-white;  whirls  with  pupa, 
tranfverfe,  parallel,  black  flriae;  lip  flat;  teeth fcarcely 
vifible* 

42.  N.  fmooth;  inner  lip  2-toothed  :  fize  of  a  pea.  bidens. 

43.  N.  fmooth,  green;  inner  lip  crenulated  in  the viridis. 
middle*  Minorca  and  Jamaica. 

44*  N.  fmooth,  ovate,  inner  lip  denticulated  ;  2  to  virginea 
IO  lines  long.  India,  South  America. 

45.  N.  fmooth;  crown  obliterated;  lip  toothed  on polita. 
each  fide;  brown.  India,  S6uth  feas. 

46.  N.  flriated  ;  lips  toothed  ;  inner  one  flattifh  and peloront 
wrinkled.  American  illands. 

47.  N.  flriated;  lips  flightly  toothed  ;  inner  one  tu- albicilla 
berculatcd.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Indian  ocean. 

48.  N.  grooved,  tranfverfely  flriated  ;  inner  lip  tooth-  hifrio . 
ed  ;  ribs  30,  unequal. 

49.  N.  grooved;  1 7  to  2o  tranfverfe  ribs;  outer  plicate,  I 
lip  5  or  6  teethed  within  ;  inner  convex,  wrinkled, 

with  three  long,  flrong  teeth,  befide  leffer  ones.  India. 

50.  N.  grooved,  lips  toothed  ;  inner  lip  with  a  yel -groffa, 
low  fpot, .  and  3  or  4  teeth ;  convex  and  wrinkled. 
Molucca  iflands. 

51.  N.  with  20  grooves,  varied  with  undulated  a Vcliama* 
ternate  black  and  white  rays  ;  lips  toothed  ;  inner  on eleon. 
wrinkled  and  tuberculated.  Indian  ocean. 

32.  N.  grooves  30.;  ribs  about  30,  flattened;  lips  undata, 
toothed  ;  inner  one  wrinkled  and  tuberculated.  Indian 
feas. 

53*  N.  grooved,  with  15  to  19  ribs;  lips  toothed ; exuvia* 
Inner  one  tuberculated.  India. 

54.  N.  folid,  thick,  glabrous;  undulated  with  black  maxima 
and  yellowifh  rays;  outer  lip  toothlefs;  inner  one  con¬ 
cave,  4-toothed  ;  a  very  large  fhell. 

55.  N.  angular  black  lines ;  with  16  crenated  ribstextilis, 
and  grooves ;  outer  lip  crenated  without,  and  toothed 
within  ;  inner  lip  wrinkled  above,  and  tuberculated 
beneath. 

56.  N.  deep  black,  glabrous,  and  thinly  flriated atrata* 

above ; 
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above  ;  both  lips  wliiti 
{lightly  toothed  within.  Atlantic  and  South  feas. 
57.  N.  with  16  white  grooves  $  ribs  fpotted 
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outer  0:1c  finely  grooved,  and 


with 


white  ;  crown  a  little  prominent  y  outer  lip  glabrous 
on  each  fide  ;  inher  one  concave,  yellowifli  and  toothed. 
Afcenfion  ifland  ;  a  large  (hell. 

58.  N.  mouth  and  lips  white  ;  whirls  round,  fur- 
rounded  with  black,  parallel  ftriae  ;  outer  lip  ftriated 
within.  Malacca  feas. 

59>  N.  writh  blackifh  bluifh,  red  and  white  fquare 
fpots,  and  bands,  fpotted  with  red  and  white  ;  inner  lip 
llriated  within,  and  toothed  on  each  fide.  Antilles  iflands. 

60.  N.  white,  radiated  with  black  without ;  ftriae 
tranfverfe,  rounded,  fmooth  ;  inner  lip  wrinkled  and  4- 
toothed.  Indian  feas. 

61.  N.  yellowifli  within,  fubglobular,  furrounded 
w ith  thicker  ftriae  ;  interftices  fnowy  ;  lips  white,  tooth¬ 
ed  ;  outer  one  crenated  without.  Nicobar  iflands. 

62.  N.  fubviolet  with  a  yellowifli  tip  ;  white  within, 
with,  elevated  black*  ftriaeq  lips  toothed*,  outer  one 
grooved  within  ;  inner  one  wrinkled.  Red  fea. 

63.  N.  grooved,  yellowifli  within  *,  crown  a  little 
prominent ;  outer  lip  unarmed  and  crenulated  outward¬ 
ly  ;  inner  lip  yellowifli,  fmooth.  Malacca. 

64.  N.  fubglobular,  black  ;  white  within  ;  grooved 
and  firiated  ;  lips  wrinkled  and  denticulated.  Antilles 
iflands. 
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65.  N.  fubglobular,  with  crowded  tranfverfe  Arise  ; 
white,  with  purplifh  undulated  rays;  outer  lip  grooved 
within  *,  inner  lip.  wrinkled  above. 

66.  N.  fubp-lobular,  with  crowded  tranfverfe  ftriae  ; 
deep  black  wdth  ochraceous  rays  ;  lip  flightly  denticu¬ 
lated  ;  inner  one  tuberculated  in  the  middle.  Anieri 
can  iflands. 

6 N.  obtufe,  tranfverfely  llriated  ;  the  ftriae  mark¬ 
ed  with  nearly  fquare  black  and  white  fpots  ;  both 
lips  denticulated  ;  outer  lip  flightly  ftriated  within, 
inner  lip  with  one  or  two  teeth  ;  concave,  glabrous, 
and  denticulated  beneath.  Iflands  between  Africa  and 
America. 

68.  N.  blackifli  with  2  gray  bands  ;  crown  white. 
India. 

69*  N.  fubglobular,  white,  with  various  cliara£lers ; 
inner  lip  crenulated,  toothed.  India. 

70.  N.  ovate,  folid,  fmooth,  violet  dotted  with  white  ; 
inner  lip  denticulated  beneath. 

71.  N.  ovate,  obtufe,  deep  black;  whirls  3,  the 
firft  turgid,  with  25 — 30  grooves;  the  two  others  very 
minute  ;  1  inch  broad.  Senegal. 

72.  N.  black,  ovate,  pointed ;  ^whirls  3,  with  30 
grooves  ;  left  lip  wrinkled.  Africa. 

73.  N.  variegated  with  red,  black,  and  white  ;  right 
lip  with  10  teeth  ;  left  lip  glabrous,  with  three  large 
emarginated  teeth  ;  9  lines  long. 

74.  N.  furrounded  w  ith  belts ;  fpire  reverfed ;  aper¬ 
ture  8-toothed.  Found  only  in  a  foflil  ftate. 

75.  N.  bands  alternately  white  and  black  ;  within 
white;  crown  much  elevated  ;  outer  lip  acute  ;  whirls 
4.  Frefh  waters  in  Antilles  iflands. 

76.  N.  blackifn,  tranfverfely  floated  ;  the  ftriae  fpi- 
nous  ;  inner  lip  fiattifh,  fmopth,  and  flightly  toothed. 
India. 


Lio4  Gen.  31.  Hai.iotis,  Sea-ear. 

Gen.  Char;— The  animal  is  a  li max  ;  the  fliell  is  uni- 


O  L  O  G  Y. 

valve,  dilated,  ear-fnaped,  with  a  longitudinal  row  of 
orifices  along  the  furface ;  fpire  lateral  and  nearly 
concealed. 


Species. 

1.  H.  Midas''  ear ;  roundifh,  both  fides  poliflied  ;  midee, 
orifices  from  8  to  10;  7  to  9  inches  long.  Indian 
ocean,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  H.  fubovate  ;  outfide  tranfverfely  grooved,  rug-  tubercu- 
ged  and  tuberculated  7  wrinkles  on  the  outfide  undula-/^/^, 
ted.  The  inner  margin  of  the  (hell  has  a  ridge  the  whole 
length,  which  terminates  in  one  fpiral  turn  at  the  end. 

This  ridge  is  befet  with  tubercles,  the  laft  6  of  which, 
or  from  6  to  9,  are  open.  The  infide  is  open,  con¬ 
cave,  and  of  a  beautiful  mother-of-pearl  :  the  length  is 
from  3  to  4  inches;  breadth  from  2  to  3.  It  is  found 
on  thp  fliores  in  the  fouth  of  England,  after  violent 
ftorms.  It  is  common  in  the  ifiand  of  Guernfey,  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  rocks  at  the  lowed  ebb.  The  fifii  is  eat¬ 
en  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  common  people  adorn 
their  houfes,  with  the  {hells,  by  flicking  them  on  the 
outfide  with  plafter. 

3.  H.  ovate,  ferruginous,  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  and firlatJ* 
longitudinally  flriated  ;  4  or  5  orifices  open.  Afia, 

Barbary. 

4.  H.  ovate,  longitudinally  ftriated  ;  larger  Arise  varia . 
tuberculated  ;  orifices  2D  to  30  ;  4  or  5  open.*  India. 

5.  H.  oval,  longitudinally  ftriated,  with  obfolete  marma.  » 
tranfverfe  ones  ;  orifices  about  30,  4  or  5  open  ;  2  to  4  rata . 
inches  long.  Africa,  India. 

6.  H.  ojjes  ear;  fmoothifli,  oblong;  margin  fom  e- ajtnutn* 
what  falcated  ;  nerves  on  the  outfide  elevated  ;  orifices 
about  30,  5  to  7  open  ;  3  inches  long.  India. 

7.  H.  evate,  red,  with  an  elevated  angle  on  the parva. 
belly  ;  orifices  30,  4  or  5  open.  Africa,  India. 

8.  H.  ovate,  greenifli,  fpotted  with  brown;  ftri vtbijlriatai 
elevated,  double,  tranfverfe  ;  6  orifices  open.  Africa. 

9.  H.  varied  with  gray,  bluilh,  and  red  ;  ovate  yaujlralu* 
fpire  prominent,  inflated  ;  7  to  9  orifices  open  ;  3  inches 

long.  New  Zealand. 

10.  H.  ovate,  fomewhat  convex,  folid,  with  decuf- guineenfis* 
ft  ted  ftriae  ;  orifices  flattened  ;  6  open  ;  inches  long. 

Guinea. 

1 1.  H.  ovate,  imperforated,  with  prickly  ribs ;  fpir zimperfo- 
exferted  ;  1  inch  long,  India.  Extremely  rare.  rata. 

12.  H.  ovate,  imperforated;  margin  oblique  above, perverfa* 
and  tuberculated  w  ithin  ;  fpire  reverfed  ;  \  inch  long. 

Foflil. 

13.  H.  tranfverfely  plaited  on  the:  outfide  ;  margin  plica  fa* 
broad,  thick,  and  finely  Iftriated  longitudinally  ;  ^  inch 
long.  Foflil  near  Hildefla. 

14.  H.  ovate,  fmoothifh,  folid;  varied  with  whit z  glabra. 
and  green  ;  6  orifices  open  ;  2*4  inches  long. 

15.  H.  roundifh,  varied  with  rofy  and  white;  outer pulcher*  ■» 
lip  crenated  ;  orifices  30,  6  pervious  ;  7  lines  long.  rima. 
South  fea  iflands.. 

16.  H.  ovate,  with  decuflated  undulated  ftriae  ;  un -virginea* 
der  fide  iridefeent ;  6  orifices  open  ;  14  inch  long.  New 
Zealand. 

17.  H.  fuborbicular,  deprefied,  w  rinkled  ;  varied  ovina. 
with  white,  cliefnut,  and  yellowifli  y  orifices  in  the 
middle  pervious. 

18.  H.  oval,  rugged,  varied  with  white  and  redi  y  gig  antes* 

fpotted  ;  Jnner  Hp  w  ith  a  very  broad  margin  ;  3  to  7 
orifices  open.  .  -* 

19.  H, 
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iris, 

60 

Patella. 

equeftris. 

ncritoi - 
dea, 

JtnenJts, 
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forme  at  a, 

cculeata, 
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f^/r. 
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Jlriata, 
foie  a, 

echinata . 
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19.  H.  ear  ventricofe,  falvid  brown,  with  tranf- 
verfe  wrinkles,  and  longitudinal,  tuberous  plaits  3  under 
fide  iridefeent  5  4^-  inches  long.  New  Zealand.  Ex¬ 
tremely  rare. 


Chap.  1 


A.  Having  an  internal  Up  ;  Jhell  entire. 


B.  Margin  angular ,  or  irregularly  toothed. 


2  2 

I  5"  tO 
★ 


.  P.  angular,  with  numerous  muricated  ftriae  : granatm 
>  3  inches  long,  Jamaica,  fouthern  Europe. 

J4  obfolete  angles,  and  di-t;& 


Gen.  32,  Patella,  Limpet, 

Gen,  Char, — The  animal  is  a  limax  3  the  fhell  univalve, 
fubconic,  fhaped  like  a  bafon;  without  fpire* 

Species, 


t.  P.  orbicular,  perfoliated  outwardly  3  lip  vaulted, 
perpendicular  3  I  inch  wide.  Indian  and  American 
feas. 

2.  P.  ovate  3  tip  fubfpiral  3  lip  lateral  3  fize  of  a 
cherry  3  inhabitant  red. 

*  3.  P.  fubconic,  fmooth  3  lip  fame  what  lateral.  Me¬ 
diterranean  and  Indian  feas.  On  oyfters  in  Salcomb- 
bay,  Devon  (hire. 

4.  P.  oval  3  tip  recurved  3  lip  placed  behind  and 
flattened.  India  and  Goree. 

5.  P.  oval,  obliquely  recurved  behind  3  lip  placed 
behind,  and  concave.  Barbadoes,  Mediterranean. 

6.  P.  oval,  brown,  with  prickly  ftriae  3  crown  re¬ 
curved.  American  iflands. 

7.  P.  conic,  longitudinally  plaited  3  internal  lip 
lateral.  Tranquebar  and  Falkland  iflands. 

8.  P.  roundifh,  with  radiated  grooves,  and  ftriated  3 
crown  recurved  3  internal  cavity  ear-fhaped.  Borneo, 
Santa  Cruz. 

9.  P.  ovate,  thin,  obfoletely  wrinkled  tranfverfely  3 
margin  unequal  3  lip  unequally  repand  3  above  I  inch 
long.  China.  It  is  generally  found  on  the  buccinum 
fpiratum, 

XO.  P.  oval,  flat,  thin,  white,  glofly,  lamellated  on 
the  outfide  3  5  to  6  lines  in  diameter.  Rocks  at  Goree. 

11.  P.  granulated  with  white,  and  line  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  oblique  ribs  3  lip  thin,  oblique,  and  covering  half 
the  cavity.  Rare. 

1 2.  P.  white,  finely  ftriated  3  crown  inclining  dow n- 
wards  and  dilated,  behind  which  the  fhell  is  deprefled. 

13.  P.  eonic,  oehraceous,  with  ferruginous  rays 
within  3  with  longitudinal,  tranfverfely  ftriated  plaits. 

14.  P.  white,  conic,  ftriated  3  grooves  undulated  3 
crown  a  little  lateral. 

15.  P.  twilled,  pellucid,  with  ferruginous  fpots  3 
thinly  plaited  and  tranfverfely  grooved  above  3  lip  un¬ 
dulated,  repand  3  i  inch  long. 

16.  P.  conic,  prickly  3  within  glabrous.  Found 
foflil  near  Crignon. 


23.  P.  with  about 

lated,  acute,  erenated  margin  3  crown  central  3  2 
inches  high.  Marine  rocks  of  Europe  and  India,  Bri¬ 
tain. 

*  24.  P.  oblong  w  ith  about  14  angles  ;  crown  lateral. deprejfa 
Rocks  of  Europe,  Britain, 

25.  P.  erenated,  fubangular  3  ftriae  numerous,  un-  ceruleaA 
equal  3  beneath  blue  3  blackifh,  on  the  outfide.  Me¬ 
diterranean. 

26.  P.  conic,  tuberculated  3  tubercles  white,  in  tuberciA 

rows  3  flightly  toothed  3  retufe  behind,  lata, 

27.  P.  roundifh,  pectinated  3  rays  imbricated,  tu -  lepas, 
berculated,  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  3  crown  incurved  3 

inches  long.  Chili,  Falkland  iflands. 

28.  P.  oval,  three-ribbed  3  w  hite  3  ftriated  at  th etricoftaM 
Tides  3  internal  margin  flattifh,  a  little  jagged.  Indian 


29.  P.  carinated,  rounded  on  the  fore-part,  with  mytilim 
undula  ed  ftriae  3  brown  and  pearly  within  3  hinder 


margin  erenated  3  1  inch  long.  South  America. 


30.  P.  toothed,  oval,  conic,  fomewhat  comprefled  3  ovata. 


ribbed  3  brown  between  the  ribs  5  brown  within,  with 


white  grooves  3  9  lines  long. 

31.  P.  angular,  ovate,  deprefled  3  rays  10,  CizvzX-Jlellatn, 
ed,  with  fhort,  intermediate  ribs  3  8  lines  long. 

32.  P.  folid,  ovate,  gibbous  3  unequally  ribbed  3  icelsnin 
glabrous  within,  with  alternate,  cinereous,  and  horny 


rays  ;  margin  erenated  3  1 4  inch  long.  Shores  of  Ice¬ 
land. 

32.  P.  oval,  fubpellucid  5  ribs  16  to  20  3  tubercu -cypria, 
lated  and  foliaceous  on  the  outfide  3  I  to  3  inches  long. 
Shores  of  Cyprus. 

34.  P.  ovate,  a  little  gibbous,  white  3  ribs  20  to  cojlata, 
40  3  keel-fhaped,  crowded,  unequal,  tuberculated  ;  2 
inches  long. 

35.  P.  ovate,  dufky  3  ribs  fmooth,  unequal,  white, leucoph 


crowded  3  crown  ufually  brown  3  1  inch  long. 


ra. 


36.  P.  a  little  rugged,  white,  with  brown,  flexuousy?nW 
ftriae,  branching  outwards  3  2  brown  fpots  in  the  bottom 

of  the  hollow. 

37.  P.  convex  3  ribs  1 1  to  165  8  larger,  tubercu- op¬ 


iated  5  inch  long.  American  iflands. 


radiate 


17.  P.  oval,  flattifh,  fmooth  3  lip  femilunar,  flat  be¬ 
hind.  Mediterranean. 

18.  P.  rays  unequal,  elevated  3  thicker  and  obtufe, 
on  the  outfide.  India.  ' 

19.  P.  angular,  with  7  keel-fhaped,  obtufe  ribs.  Ja¬ 
va  and  Barbadoes. 

20.  P.  toothed,  with  19  elevated,  vaulted,  and  mu¬ 
ricated  rays.-  Falkland  iflands. 

21.  P.  toothed,  with  elevated,  angular,  imbricated 
ftriae  3  2  inches  long.  Southern  Europe,  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  , 


38.  P.  toothed  3  red  under  the  brown  fkin,  vtiih  rubra, 
elevated,  rounded  ftriae,  and  lefler  imbricated  ones  3  # 
within  white  3  inch  long. 

39.  P.  ovate,  gibbous,  thin,  toothed  3  liver-colour  3  hepatic 
ftriae  elevated,  keel-fhaped  and  obtufely  fpined  3  crown 
white  3  i^  inch  ldng. 

40.  P.  fubconvex,  brown,  with  12  larger  ray sfadia* 
each  furrounded  by  a  rib,  and  as  many  lefler  ones  : 

2^  inches  long. 

41.  P.  flattifh,  brown,  with  IC  elevated  ftriae  3  crown ffccfcA 
of  a  different  colour  3  bottom 'of  a  pale  liver  colour  3 
fpatulated  fpot,  edged  with  glaucous  and  gold  3  inner 
margin  brown  3  2  to  3  inches  long. 

42.  P.  flattened  3  forepart  narrow  and  rounded  3  macuhi 
yellowifh,  fpotted  with  brown  3  crown  white  3  rays  10 

or  1 1  equal,  rounded,  flat  3  ^  to  1  ineh  long. 

43.  P.  fuboval,  flattened,  varied  with  brown  3  ribs rotundS 
flat,  rounded  3  crown  and  bottom  differently  coloured  3 

I  to  2  inches  long. 

44.  P.  ovate,  obfeurely  edged  with  white  3  radiat -petten. 

ed. 
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ed,  Arise  diAant,  pectinated  outwardly  5  crown  gray  3 

1  to  2  inches  long.  North  America. 

f  iigata,  4 5.  P.  ovate,  wrinkled,  chefnut;  crown  with  a  white 

circle  3  4  inch  long. 

U,r*&  46.  P.  oval,  brown,  radiated  with  white  on  each 

fide  3  Arise  elevated,  pectinated  3  crown  white  3  bottom 
ycllowifh  3  4  inch  long. 

a  cceci.  47*  P.  ovate,  olive-coloured  5  within  brown  varied 
with  white,  with  elevated  unequal  Arise  ;  margin  with 

2  rows  of  unequal  fpines  3  brown,  pale  yellow  3  1 4 
inch  long. 

€  tf.  48.  P.  ovate,  wax-colour  on  both  Ades  3  perpendi¬ 

cularly  Ariated}  ribs  13,  flattened  3  bottom  white  3 
4-  inch  long. 

i  rejfa*  49-  P*  ovate,  with  Arise  elevated,  tranfverfe,  brown- 
ifli  }  fpotted  with  white,  and  reaching  half  way  down  3 
crown  with  a  white,  imprefled  circumference  3  and 

3  brownifh  fpots  3  \  inch  long. 

i  anlia .  50.  P.  ovate,  folid,  citron  undulated  with  brown  3 

Arise  elevated,  crowded,  wrinkled  3  bottom  white  3  I 
inch  long. 

*  yulutn,  51.  P.  ovate,  denticulated,  cinereous,  with  three 

black  belts  3  within  milk-white,  with  elevated,  unequal 
Arise,  nodulous  on  the  outfide,  and  fpinous  at  the 
margin  3  1  inch  long  3  crown  acute,  reddiAi  or  whitifh. 
i  Jata,  52.  P.  ovate,  white  3  ribs  flattened,  of  unequal 
lengths  3  interAices  brownifh  3  crown  obtufe,  with  a 
brown  belt  3  4  inch  long. 

t\  \ellani -  53.  P.  thin,  ovate  3  margin  knotty  3  within  pearly, 
1  with  elevated  chefnut  Arise  ;  crown  pointed,  brown  3 

4  inch  long.  Straits  of  Magellan.  . 

i  roleuca.  54.  P.  ochraceous,  with  three  yellow  bands,  and 
elevated,  acute,  unequal  Arise  3  crown  white  3  1  inch 
high. 

4  tat  a,  55.  P.  white,  denticulated  3  Arise  unequal,  elevated, 

acute  3  crown  furrounded  with  a  double  row  of  cinere¬ 
ous  dots,  and  a  dufky  gray  band  ;  1  inch  long. 

V'ofa.  56.  P.  yellow,  radiated  with  brown  3  Arise  unequal, 
elevated,  knotty  3  crrnvn  and  bottom  white  3  i-J  inch 
long. 

i  ?rec.  57.  P.  toothed,  cinereous  3  Arise  unequal,  elevated  3 
interAices  brown  and  rugged  3  crown  pointed  3  milk- 
white  or  Alvery. 

*  Ibida .  58.  P.  whitiAi,  rays  browniAi,  and  Arise  unequal, 

elevated,  rounded  3  interAices  rugged  3  crown  obtufe, 
♦  white,  with  a  broad,  interrupted  brown  band,  and  ano¬ 
ther  marginal  one  3  4  inch  long. 
wcellata,  59.  P.  cinereous  and  brown,  writh  decuffated  Arise, 
and  2  rows  of  tubercles  3  crown  yellowifh  3  bottom 
with  a  fpatulated  white  fpot  3  1-5-  inch  long.  Jamaica. 

60.  P.  rounded,  fmooth,  yellowifh,  with  a  broad, 
citron,  marginal  band,  fpotted  with  brown,  and  ano¬ 
ther  narrower  one  3  margin  dilated,  acute  3  crown  va¬ 
ried  with  bluifh  and  white  3  1 4  inch  long. 

\entea,  61.  P.  fmooth,  thick,  filvery  3  rays  11,  brown  3 
margin  Alvery  :  crown  pale  yellow  3 '  bottom  ivory, 
with  a  double  white  ring  3  2  inches  long.  Very  rare* 
62.  P.  white,  with  Arong,  rounded,  brown  ribs  3 
pearly  within  3  crown  and  bottom  copper-coloured  3  2 
inches  long. 

W0.  63.  P.  pale  liver-colour  on  both  Tides  3  ribs  keel- 

fliaped,  alternately  larger  and  lefs  3  crown  flat,  white  3 
inch  long. 

‘  ^ra*  64.  P.  brown,  glabrous  above  3  Arise  beneath  ele- 
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vated,  crowded,  white  3  crown  obtufe,  white  3  border 
fulvous  3  bottom  fulvous  ;  1 4  inch  long. 

65.  P.  yellowifh,  varied  with  brown  3  ribs  un equal, Jiaveola, 
flattened  3  crown  obtufe  3  bottom  varied  reddifh  and 

white  3  1  inch  long. 

66.  P.  denticulated,  comprefTed  on  each  fide  3  round-  itifundibu- 
ed,  yellow,  perpendicularly  Ariated  3  ribs  keel-fliaped  3  lunu 
bottom  varied,  white  and  cinereous  3  j4  inch  long. 

Rare. 

67.  P.  rounded,  glabrous,, white  3  a  fmall  (hell.  cyathus * 

68.  P.  ovate,  entirely  yellow,  with  undulated  grooves  •yfinica. 
perpendicularly  Ariated  within  3  margin  fcalloped  here 

and  there  3  3  inches  long.  China. 

69.  P.  roundifh,  white,  with  many  coloured  dots  ; pun&ata, 
radiated  at  the  bafe,  and  furrounded  with  2  brown 

rings  3  margin  flexuous. 

70.  P.  ovate,  with  annular  Arise  3  black  with  ele-  lugubris. 
vated,  unequal  Arise  3  margin  crenated  3  crown  and 
bottom  white. 

71.  P.  ovate,  toothed,  yellowifh,  with  elevated  flat -ulyjfipo- 

tened  Arias  3  crown  pointed,  orange.  Lifbon.  ntnjis, 

72.  P.  oblong,  red,  with  elevated,  unequal,  white  umbella. 
Arise  3  margin  crenated.  Africa. 

73.  P.  thin,  pellucid,  Ariated,  blackifh  with  olive  crenata. 
rays  3  within  glaucous  or  cinereous  3  crown  pointed  3 
margin  crenated,  bottom  milk-white.  Shores  of  Africa, 

Malaga,  Liibon. 

74.  P.  ferruginous,  w'ith  angular  or  undulated  ruflet ferruglnca , 
lines  and  cinereous  belts  3  within  milk-white,  with  ele¬ 
vated,  knotty  Arise  5  crown  pointed  3  margin  plaited. 

75.  P.  oval,  ochraceous,  with  elevated  black  Arise  3  inelano* 
within  Alvery,  fpotted  3  crown  pointed,  white,  fmooth, gramma. 
bottom  with  a  Araw-coloured  fpot. 

76.  P.  ovate,  thin  3  margin  flexuous  3  within  Alvery,  repanda. 
with  brownifh  rays,  and  thin,  undulated  Arise,  with 

bay  granulations.  Seas  of  Magellan. 

77.  P.  oval,  white,  thinly  Ariated,  and  varied  with angulofa, 
red  fpots  and  dots  3  margin  with  8  angles. 

78.  P.  oval,  fmooth,  poliAied,  pellucid,  Ariated  with  tigrina. 

7  yellowiAi  ribs  3  bluifh  olive  dotted  with  brown  3  mar¬ 
gin  with  7  angles. 

79.  P.  oblong,  flattifh  3  bay  Ariated  with  white  3  tnonopis . 
w  ithin  milk-white,  with  1 1  elevated,  unequal  Arise  3 

crown  rounded,  white.  American  iflands. 

80.  P.  ovate,  toothed,  brown  dotted  with  green  3  chloroJUc* 
with  1 1  elevated,  hollow,  broader  Arise,  and  as  many  to, 
narrower  ones  3  crown  white. 

8x.  P.  thin,  white,  unequally  Ariated,  within  pear-  rnargari- 
ly  3  crown  with  an  orange  mark,  furrounded  with  a  tacea. 
yellow  ring  :  margin  crenated.  Iceland. 

82.  P.  oval,  thin,  ochraceous,  with  angular  chef-  tenui[Jim<t. 
nut  lines,  and  10  to  12  elevated,  obtufe^  hollow',  un¬ 
equal  Arise. 

83.  P.  folid,  fubconic,  tranfverfely  plaited  3  margin  rntrula* 
Aexuous.  Barbadoes. 

84.  P.  ovate,  toothed,  with  30  elevated,  obtufe, plicaria* 
undulated,  and  tranfverfely  wrinkled  Arise.  Shores  of 
Magellan. 

85.  P.  whitifh,  obtufely  pentangular  ;  margin  cxe-pentagona, 
nated,  dilated  3  crown  obtufe  3  bottom  reddifh. 

86.  P.  ovate,  tender,  pellucid  3  Arise  elevated  3  cen&a. 
crown  and  bottom  copper-coloured  3  *4  inch  long. 

Straits  of  Magellan. 

87.  P.  thin,  oblong,  ovate,  with  Aue  undulated cotichacea . 

3  M  Arise  3 
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ft  rise  ;  yellowifh  with  elevated  dark  rays ;  crown  re¬ 
curved.  South  America. 

Jlannea.  88.  P,  ovate,  filvery  •  (trice  elevated,  battened 5  erown 
obtufe,  copper  colour  ;  bottom  with  an  oval  bay  mark  ; 
margin  ftexuous ;  1  inch  long. 

candidijji -  89.  P.  fuborbicnlar  ;  ftriated  ;  white,  with  a  brown- 

hia.  ifn  band  ;  dotted  with  brown  *  margin  tranfverfely 

wrinkled. 

C.  With  the  tip  or  crown  pointed  and  recurved. 

hufigarica.  *  90.  P.  entire,  conic,  pointed,  ftriated,  with  a  hooked, 
revolute  erown  ;  2  inches  high.  Ameriea,  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  Aliatic  feas  ;  fliores  of  Britain. 
litibricata.  91.  P.  entire,  oblong,  imbrieated  ;  the  crown  plaeed 
behind. 

mammel-  *  92.  P.  entire,  eonic,  ftriated,  fubdiaphanous,  with  a 
laris.  fmooth  reflected  erown.  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Afriea,  Britain. 

tricarinata  93.  P.  fubftriated,  with  3  ribs  on  the  forepart  ;  2j 
inehes  high. 

pe&inata *  94.  P.  entire,  ovate,  with  wrinkled, (lightly  branched 

ftrice ;  crown  nearly  central  •  2  inehes  long.  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

lutea.  95.  P.  entire,  oval,  eonvex,  ftriated,  with  a  fubmar- 

ginal,  reflected,  niucronate  erown  ;  fize  of  a  melon  feed. 
India. 

crijlata .  96.  P.  erown  revolute  ;  baek  erefted,  keel-(haped. 

lacujlris.  97.  P.  entire,  oval,  membranaeeous,  with  a  eentral, 

mucronate,  refle&ed  crown  ;  i4- to  24.  lines  long.  Freih 
waters  of  -Europe,  Britain. 

Jluviatilis.  98.'  P.  entire,  oval,  a  little  horny,  with  a  marginal, 
niucronate  crown  ;  aperture  oval;  24  lines  long.  Ri¬ 
vers  of  Europe,  Britain. 

ceeca.  99.  P.  entire,  with  elevated  dots  and  ftriated  ;  erown 

acute,  ftraight.  Bays  of  Norway,  on  ftones. 
virgin  ea.  100.  P.  entire,  white,  with  18  red  bands.  Bays  of 

Norway,  on  fuci. 

tejffelata.  10  r.  P.  entire,  whitifh,  tefifelated  with  red.  Nor¬ 
way,  on  rocks  and  fuei. 

fulva.  102.  P.  entire,  orange,  with  a  mucronate  and  nearly 

vertical  crown.  Norway.  4 

fubfpiralis.  103.  P.  ovate,  with  an  obtufe  nearly  fpiral  tip. 
Norway. 

ambigua .  104.  P.  ovate;  margin  (lightly  toothed ;  pointed  re¬ 

flected,  fomewhat  acute.  Norway. 
rtibicunda.  105.  P.  entire,  fubconic,  fmoothifti,  and  reddifti; 

24-  lines  long.  Deeps  of  Greenland. 
borniana.  106.  P.  ovate,  entire,  finely  ftriated  longitudinally  ; 

white  with  red  Veins;  6  lines  long. 
calyptra.  107.  P.  entire  ;  ribs  foniewhat  imbrieated  ;  erown 
hooked  ;  margin  finuated.  North  Ameriea. 
me! an 0 leu-  108.  P.  ftriated,  entire,  alternately  black  and  white ; 

ca,  1  ineh  long. 

peBuncu -  109.  P.  oblong,  eonvex,  (lightly  toothed,  within 

lus.  polifhed  ;  ftrice  knotty,  elevated  ;  crown  bent  forwards; 

1  ineh  long. 

fafeiata .  no.  P.  ovate,  white,  with  a  brown  band;  ftrice 
elevated,  acute  ;  margin  dilated,  erenated,  and  cinere¬ 
ous  within  ;  1  inch  long. 

el'egans .  111.  P.  with  deculfated  ftrice,  white  radiated  with 

red  ;  denticulated  ;  crown  gray  ;  2  inches  long. 
fquamofa .  112.  P.  (trim  elevated,  and  tranfverfely  undulated 

on  the  outfide  ;  brown,  filvery  towards  the'  margin ; 
crown  hooked  and  bronzed  ;  3-  inches  long. 
fqualida *  1 1 3.  P.  entire  brown,  whitifh  within  ;  margin  bluifti, 
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radiated  with  brown,  w  ith  elevated,  obfolele  ftrice ; 
erown  knotty. 

1 14.  P.  fmooth,  fubangular,  yellow  radiated  wilhcrocea, 
brown  ;  crown  obtufe,  white  ;  1  inch  long. 

1 15.  P.  ovate  fmooth,  white  on  both  fides,  with  a  Candida 
rofy  belt  on  the  outfide ;  erown  lateral  ;  4  inch  long. 

1 1 6.  P.  cornprefied,  convex  in  the  middle,  cancel  -trigone 
latcd,  white,  with  a  brow  nidi  band  on  the  outfide,  and 
margined  within ;  erown  marginal,  obtufe ;  4  inch 
long. 

1 1 7.  P.  rounded,  eonvex,  thin ;  whitifh  with  red  fpots ;  minima 
crown  obtufe,  white,  marginal ;  £  inch  long.  Ferro 
iflands. 

1 1 8.  P.  ovate,  thin,  pellucid,  with  fine  crowded  tranqia 
ftrice;  chefnut  with  white  feales,  within  milk-white  ^barica, 
with  a  brown  fpot  at  the  bottom,  and  azure  fpot  on 

the  erown.  Tranquebar. 

119.  P.  oblong,  horny,  very  thin,  pellucid,  glabrous, perveiji 
with  a  ferruginous  bafe.  Africa. 

120.  P.  with  decuflated  grooves;  thin,  pale  flefh -ccrnua, 
colour ;  aperture  oblong. 

1 21.  P.  entirely  white,  fiat;  point  of  the  erown  incurve 
twifted. 

122.  P.  oval,  depreffed,  brownifti,  with  green  dots  rin  terry 
difpofed  in  oblique,  interrupted  rays ;  erown  with  an 
obtufe  hook  ;  1  ineh  long. 

D.  Entire ,  and  not  pointed  at  the  tip  or  crown . 

123.  P.  eonic,  ftriated,  greenifh  or  pale  brown ;  nfrM, 
within  white  ;  erown  glabrous,  white,  obtufe ;  margin 
glabrous.  I  (land  of  Goree. 

124.  P.  conic,  white,  with  brown  rays  marked  with  In fi tank 
ftriee  granulated  with  blaek  ;  crown  acute,  furrounded 

with  a  ehefnut  ring  ;  very  fmall.  Portugal,  on  the  fea 
rocks. 

1  25.  P.  rounded,  convex,  gray,  with  deeufiated  ftrice ;  radiate* 
crown  pointed,  eentral,  and  marked  with  12  orange, 
radiated  lines;  bottom  horny.  Jamaica. 

126.  P.  pyramidal  reddifti  gray,  with  thin,  eircu-  areolaU 
lar  ftrice  crofted  by  longitudinal  ones ;  Crown  violet. 

127.  P.  ovate,  with  fine  annulated  ftrice,  reddifti fuimfim 
gray,  with  undulated  brown  rays;  erown  aeute,  een¬ 
tral  ;  white  in  the  middle. 

128.  P.  reddifti  gray,  with  radiated  ftrice,  glabrous,  in  die  a. 
narrower  on  one  fide  ;  crown  aeute,  fmooth,  furrounded 
with  a  reddifti  ring  ;  3^  inehes  long.  India. 

1  29.  P.  tniek,  fubovate,  yellow i(h,  with  blaek  rays ,furina- 
and  longitudinal,  unequal  ftrise  ;  and  furrounded  with  menjis . 
knotty  belts ;  crown  obtufe,  fmooth,  white.  Suri¬ 
nam. 

130.  P.  ovate,  yellow;  bafe  unequally  ftriated ; vitelline 
erown  whitifh,  obtufe. 

13  1 .  P.  ovate,  convex,  white,  folid,  with  fiexuous ,fanguin 
elevated,  longitudinal  ftrice,  intermixed  with  capillary lenta. 
ones ;  crown  lateral,  furrounded  with  a  broad  ring, 
dotted  with  red.  Afriea. 

132.  P.  ovate,  yellow,  within  bluifti  white,  with  ob-  la’vigdth 
lique  flattened  ftrice,  alternately  thicker  and  thinner ; 
erown  white,  fmooth,  polifhed. 

1^3.  P.  rounded,  white,  with  many-eoloured  dots, punBul  ' 
radiated  towards  the  bafe,  and  furrounded  with  2  brown 
rings. 

*  134.  P.  entire,  obovate,  gibbous,  pellucid,  with  4 pellucid 
blue  rays  ;  fize  of  a  walnut.  European  and  northern 
feas,,  (bores  of  Britain. 
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133.  P.  entire,  acute,  fmooth,  glabrous.  Indian  and 
North  Pas. 

136.  P.  entire,  ovate,  floated  ;  crown  obtufe,  near¬ 
ly  central ;  14  lines  long.  Greenland  Teas. 

137.  P.  entire,  oval,  oblong,  ilriated,  fmooth  ;  com- 
preffed  on  the  back  ;  14  inches  long*  India. 

138.  P.  entire,  conic,  with  50  obtufe  flrice  ;  three 
inches  long. 

139.  P.  entire,  ovate,  obtufe,  with  39  cinereous,  fi¬ 
liform,  elevated  flrne. 

140.  P.  entire,  ilriated,  with  a  fubmucronate,  ere& 
crown  ;  within  white,  with  a  black,  heart-fhaped  fpot, 
white  in  the  middle  ;  minute.  Mediterranean. 

141.  P.  entire,  oval,  fubconvex  ;  brown,  with  a 
white  crofs  3  1  inch  long. 

142.  P.  entire,  conic,  comprcffed,  with  reticulated 
veins. 

143.  P.  oval,  entire,  gilded;  within  filvery,  with 
fomewhat  imbricated  flriae  ;  margin  with  plaited  teeth. 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  Falkland  iflands. 

144.  P.  oval,  entire,  Ilriated  ;  black  brow  n  radiat¬ 
ed  with  wrhite  ;  within  filvery.  Friendly  iflands  and 
New  Zealand. 

145.  P.  entire,  oval,  pellucid,  depreffed,  ilriated, 
horny,  and  radiated  with  black  fpots.  New7  Zealand. 

146.  P.  round  ifh  ;  the  infide  filvery;  the  outfide 
with  reddifh  flreaks,  and  a  yellowifh  border.  Indian 
and  American  feas. 

ibeliata.  147.  P.  entire,  roundifh,  diaphanous  ;  depreffed 
with  yellowifh  rays  within  ;  crown  pale  yellow  ;  mar¬ 
gin  very  acute  ;  4  inches  long.  Indian  ocean. 

148.  P.  thin,  oval,  depreffed,  radiated,  white,  dotted 
with  red  ;  within  fmooth  ;  6  lines  long. 

149.  P.  ovate,  conic,  fol id  ;  brown  divided  into  par¬ 
titions,  by  perpendicular  white  lines ;  within  fmooth, 
white  ;  margin  cut  archwife  ;  6  lines  long. 

130.  P.  ovate,  convex,  with  fine  decuffated  flriae; 
white,  with  two  broad  yellow  bands  ;  within  whitifh, 
with  a  milk-white  bottom  ;  crown  brownifh  ;  near  2 
inches  long. 

151.  P.  oval,  w  ith  decuffated  flriae,  longitudinal  ones 
alternately  brown  and  white;  within  pearly,  with  a 
white  bottom  ;  i  \  inch  long.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

132.  P.  coarfe  brown,  orbicular,  with  the  crown 
near  the  margin.  Deeps  of.the  feas  of  Norway. 

1  43.  P.  finely  Ilriated  and  varied  with  dots  of  differ¬ 
ent  colours  ;  bottom  dufky  ;  inch  long, 

134.  P.  glabrous,  lead  colour,  with  a  white,  horfe- 
fhoe-fhaped  band  wdthin  ;  inch  long.  Ferro  iflands. 

133.  P.  oval,  thin,  black,  with  white  perpendicular 
Battened  flrice  ;  crown  gray  ;  bottom  with  a  brownifh 
fpot ;  not  an  inch  long. 

136.  P.  white,  fiattifh  ;  one  part  narrow,  channel¬ 
led  within,  with  a  bluifh  callus,  fhaped  like  a  horfe- 
fhoe  ;  the  other  part  rounded  ;  1  to  2  inches  long. 

137.  P.  oval,  thin,  depreffed,  cancellated,  radiated; 
1  to  i|  inch  long. 

138.  P.  oval,  convex,  varied  with  red,  and  {lightly 
toothed,  writh  elevated,  unequal  rough  flriae  ;  1  to  2 
inches  long. 

1  59.  P.  depreffed,  thin,  hyaline,  dotted  with  red, 
with  chefnut  rays  outwardly,  and  crowned  thinner,  and 
granulated  thicker  flriae  ;  an  inch  long.  . 

160.  P.  oval,  flat,  with  crowded  longitudinal  flriae, 
of  unequal  thicknefs  and  all  granulated  ;  an  inch  long. 
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1 6 1.  P.  fomewhat  convex  ;  white,  with  crowded  r t&decujfata. 
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dots  ;  within  radiated  with  red  and  white,  with  decufla- 
ted  glabrous  flriae,  and  a  few  longitudinal,  thicker, 
white  ones  ;  i^r  inch  long. 

162.  P.  thin,  depreffed,  white,  dotted  with  red  ;  hematojtiv- 
within  brownifh,  ilriated  ;  crow  n  varied  with  cinereous /tf. 

and  brownifh  ;  near  an  inch  long. 

163.  P.  fiattifh,  cancellated,  cinereous,  with  a  chef-  after  aides, 
nut  flar,  and  rays  towards  the  margin  ;  crow:n  fmooth \ 

gray,  furrounded  with  brown  dots  ;  an  inch  long. 

164.  P.  oval,  fomewdiat  convex,  thin  ;  flriae  crowd-  ovalis. 
ed  ;  gray,  with  blackifh  rays  and  fpots  ;  an  inch 
long. 

165.  P.  a  little  convex,  fl  ri  at  ed,  reddifh  ;  crown  rubella. 
whitifh,  fpotted  with  red  ;  bottom  whitifh  ;  i-§-  inch 

long. 

166.  P.  flattiih,  a  little  wrinkled  ;  flriated,  reddifh fpeftakilis* 
white,  with  a  chefnut  band  towards  the  crown,  and 
another  bay  one  at  the  margin  ;  3  inches  long, 

167.  P.  folid,  fiattifh,  flriated ;  black,  with  cm Q-covfpurca- 
reous  dots;  within  bluifh  ;  crown  dirty  yellow;  two  ta. 
inches  long. 

16S.  P.  folid,  fiattifh,  flriated;  whitifh,  with  cine- melanojlic- 
reous  rays  and  black  dots,  difpofed  in  5  or  6  belts  \ta> 
crown  pointed  and  whitifh, 

169.  P.  black,  flriated,  with  a  paler  crown;  bot -ctra. 
tom  with  a  brownifh  mark,  furrounded  with  a  white 
horfe-fhoe-fliaped  band  ;  i-J  inch  long. 

170.  P.  oval,  convex,  folid,  glabrous;  liver  colour fpecuforis* 
within,  and  the  crown  brownifh  ;  the  latter  furround¬ 
ed  with  a  white  border,  and  interrupted,  whitifh 

band. 

171.  P.  oval,  black,  within  bluifh,  flriated;  th zeanefeens* 
larger  flrice  Battened  and  gray  ;  crown  obtufe,  brown- 

ifh,  with  a  whitifh  area  ;  2  inches  long. 

172.  P.  oblong,  fiattifh,  dilated  on  each  fide  and  virefeens. 
flriated  ;  olivaceous,  radiated,  and  fpotted  with  white  ; 
within  blue;  1  ~  inch  long. 

173.  P.  rounded,  convex,  longitudinally  flriated  and/w//tf. 
tranfverfcly  wrinkled,  brownifh  ;  within  ruffet  brown, 
with  whitifh  and  brownifh  rays,  and  two  milk-w’hite 
bands  above  ;  inch  long. 

174.  P.  fuboval,  crenated,  flriated,  ochraceous,  with revoluta* 
red  fpots  and  rays,  broader  on  one  fide  ;  margin  revo¬ 
lute  ;  an  inch  long. 

173.  P.  ovate,  convex,  flriated ;  the  flriae  fcaly,  va -fquamata. 
ried  with  white  and  black ;  crown  gray,  nearly  central ; 
an  inch  long. 

176.  P.  ovate,  finely  flriated,  teflaceous,  with  3 tejlacea . 
tranlverfe  brownifh  rings  ;  within  pale  yellow,  with  a 
whitifh  bottom  ;  an  inch  long. 

177.  P.  ovate,  thin,  brown,  with  darker  bands capillaris* 
and  paler  flriae  ;  w  ithin  brownifh  ;  crown  and  bottom 

white  ;  inch  lqng» 

178.  P.  ovate,  narrower  on  one  fide,  finely  flriat -glauca, 
ed  ;  bluifh,  with  a  white  band  towards  the  margin,  and 
another  bluifh  one  : 

lon£-  *  . 

179.  P.  ovate,  fiattifh,  flriated;  varied  wdth  yel- ohfeura, 

lowifh  and  browm,  and  dotted  with  green  ;  within 
browm  ;  crowm  bay  ;  fcarcely  4:  inch  long. 

180.  P.  oval,  fubconvex,  unequally  flriated;  whitifh,  exoleta, 
with  a  few'  black  lines,  reaching  half  w  ay  ;  near  an 

inch  long. 

1  81.  P.  ov&l,  fiattifh,  folid, ^  with  a  few  black  ray s,qffinis* 

3  M  2  reaching 
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reaching  half  way  ^  bottom  with  a  fpatulated  white 
fpot ;  4  inch  long. 

*  182.  P.  white,  opaque,  flat,  round;  margin  regu¬ 
larly  toothed.  Sandwich.  Rare. 

183.  P.  ovate,  convex,  finely  flriated  and  varied 
with  brown. 

184.  P.  rounded,  (olid,  glabrous,  honey-colour; 
white  within ;  crown  brownifh ;  margin  fpotted  with 
brown,  and  filvery  within  ;  4  inch  long. 

185.  P.  folid,  glabrous,  pointed,  pale  chefnut ;  pale 
fleth-colour  within. 

186.  P.  ovate,  convex,  fmooth  ;  one  fide  broader 
and  chefnut ;  the  other  with  the  crowm  pale  yellow  ; 
margin  flefh-colour  on  each  fide  ;  4  inch  long.  Guinea. 
Rare. 

187.  P.  depreffed,  hemifpherical ;  obfoletely  can¬ 
cellated,  varied  with  white  and  brownifh ;  margin 
white  on  one  fide. 

188.  P.  ovate,  longitudinally  flriated  ;  whitifh,  with 
brown  rays  and  crown  ;  pearly  w  ithin, 

1 89.  P.  fubconic,  folid,  glabrous,  fnowy  ;  with  7 
to  8  tranfverfe  concentric  rings ;  crow’n  rounded  ;  4 
lines  wide.  Africa. 

190.  P.  oval,  with  crowded  radiated  grooves,  po- 
lifhed  within  ;  crown  nearly  central ;  an  inch  long. 
Africa. 

191.  P.  narrow,  with  decuffated  ftriae ;  rofy,  w'ith  a 
whitifh  callous  belt  on  one  fide  in  the  middle  ;  mar¬ 
gin  acute,  revolute  on  each  fide  ;  an  inch  long. 

192.  P.  fomewhat  oval,  obfoletely  flriated,  ferru¬ 
ginous,  with  two  elevated,  obfeurely  barred  belts ; 
crown  nearly  central. 

193.  P.  clear  white,  with  undulated  ftrise,  narrow  ; 
broader  fide  wdth  an  acute  callus  ;  narrower  fide  re- 
pand ;  crown  towards  the  narrower  fide;  14  inch 
long* 

*  194.  P.  fmall,  entire,  without  glofs,  whitifh,  faint¬ 
ly  radiated  wdth  red  ;  rather  larger  than  a  pea.  De- 
vonfhire  coafls.  Very  rare. 

E.  With  the  crown  or  tip  perforated . 

*  195.  P.  oval,  conic,  with  reticulated  ftriae  ;  cleft  on 
the  fore-part ;  crowrn  recurved ;  4  inch  long.  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Barbary  coafts,  Devonfhire. 

*  196.  P.  grooved  and  perforated  on  the  fore-part  ; 
crown  recurved  ;  34  lines  long.  Iceland  feas,  Falmouth 
harbour. 

197.  P.  oval,  gibbous,  convex,  with  reticulated  ftriae  ; 
margin  crenated;  perforation  near  the  poflerior  margin. 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas. 

*  198.  P.  ovate,  convex,  reticulated;  crown  not  much 
elevated  ;  perforation  oblong ;  margin  crenulated  ; 
length  4  inch.  Foreign  fpecimens  ij  inch.  European 
feas,  Sandwich. 

199.  P.  ovate,  flriated,  rugged,  brown ;  perfora¬ 
tion  oblong  ;  2  inches  long.  Mediterranean  and  At¬ 
lantic. 

200.  P.  fubovate,  rugged,  white  radiated  with  red ; 
perforation  ovate.  Mediterranean. 

201.  P.  ovate,  folid,  clouded  white  and  green,  with 
oblique,  undulated,  alternate,  violet  and  white  rays  ; 
34-  inches  long.  Stfaits  of  Magellan. 

202.  P.  oblong,  unequally  flriated  ;  within  fmooth  ; 
milk-white  with  greenilh  bands ;  margin  crenated  3 
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perforation  circular,  and  furrounded  with  a  chefnut 
ring.  Barbadoes. 

203.  P.  whitifh,  tranfverfely  annulated  with  longi -jatnainM 
tudinal  ftriae;  covered  with  foliaceous  tubercles;  per-yfr,  I 
foration  oblong.  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. 

204.  P.  ovate,  compreffed,  flriated  ;  finely  annuls- cafra,  < 
ted,  and  radiated  with  black  ;  bottom  milk-white ; 
perforation  nearly  central, 

205.  P.  A  little  convex,  tranfverfely  wrinkled  \perfor(M 
brownifh,  with  ftraw'-coloured  rays  and  fpots  ;  ftriae 
longitudinal,  and  alternately  larger  and  fcaly ;  14. 

inch  long. 

20C.  P,  oblong,  compreffed,  unequally  flriated  \porptyt  w 
white,  with  5  purple,  interrupted  belts  ;  greenifh  white  % onias,  \ 
within  ;  perforation  minute,  furrounded  on  the  infide 
with  a  red  circle.  North  America. 

207.  P.  thinly  flriated  with  alternate  rofy  and  white  rofea, 
rays ;  perforation  oval,  and  furrounded  with  a  red  ring 
on  the  infide.  Minute. 


208.  P.  repand  on  each  fide,  compreffed  ;  perfora -fcutellu 
tion  radiated  with  grooves;  from  1  to  14  inch  long. 

209.  P.  thin,  white,  and  finely  flriated  ;  perforation  avellar 
oblong,  and  divided  by  a  ligament. 

210.  P.  ovate,  convex,  white  ;  ftrise  elevated,  thic ln-fpmfa\ 
er  towards  the  margin,  and  marked  with  four  rows  of 
tubercles  ;  exterior  tubercles  fpinous ;  perforation  ob- 
iong. 

21 1.  P.  ovate,  gibbous;  whitifh,  radiated  with  den  tied 
brown  ;  green  within  ;  ftrise  elevated,  fomewhat  rug¬ 
ged,  and  alternately  larger  ;  margin  denticulated  ;  cre¬ 
nated  within  ;  perforation  in  form  of  a  parallelogram. 

212.  P.  ovate,  convex;  ftrise  elevated,  knotty, noduhfc 
crofting  thinner  tranfverfe  ones ;  within  white  ;  crown 
black- 

213.  P.  depreffed,  white  ;  ftrise  elevated,  every  4th  angujla* 
of  which  is  larger  ;  perforation  narrow,  furrounded  with 
a  chefnut  band  on  the  outfide,  and  a  green  one  within ; 

4  inch  long. 

214.  P.  ovate,  convex  ;  ftrise  decuffated;  perforation  inceqml  I 
furrounded  with  an  elevated  ring  and  red  line ;  1  inch 

long. 

215.  P.  oval,  pyramidal,  reddifh,  with  12  elevated  minute. 
white  flrisse  ;  bottom  white  ;  perforation  oval  and  near¬ 
ly  central. 

216.  P.  ovate,  convex,  flriated;  yellowifh,  \f\t\iconfperJi 
red  dots  and  3  oblique  rays  ;  crowrn  central ;  perforation 
linear. 

217.  P.  oval,  flriated,  reddifh,  with  a  white  band  rubefeer, 
in  the  middle ;  margin  entire  ;  perforation  linear  ;  1 
inch  long. 


218.  P.  oval,  thin,  red;  within  greenifh  white  ; fanguim 
ftrise  longitudinal,  crofting  finer  tranfverfe  ones,  which 

are  rugged  outwardly  ;  4  inch  long. 

219.  P.  oval,  ventricofe,  wi th. red  decuffated  ftrise  ;  yentrico 
crowm  depreffed  ;  perforation  orbicular ;  an  inch  long. 

220.  P.  oval,  flattifh,  flriated  ;  white,  with  3  brown triradla 
rays  ;  crown  central ;  perforation  linear  ;  4  inch  long. 

221.  P.  pellucid,  oval,  a  little  convex  ;  longitudinal- 
ly  flriated  ;  white,  with  5  half  brown  rays  ;  perforation 
with  a  cinereous  margin  ;  not  4  inch  long. 

222.  P.  convex,  rofy,  with  an  interrupted  black  band,  me/ano1, 2 
and  elevated,  unequal,  w'hite  ftriae;  crown  pointed  \nias, 
perforation  orbicular,  and  furrounded  within  with  an 
elevated  gray  ring  ;  l|  inch  long. 


223.  p. 
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\  'a%  223.  P.  convex,  rofy,  ■with  elevated,  knotty,  white, 

and  alternately  larger  ft rise  ;  perforation  round  and 
large  ;  i4  ineh  long. 

0^.  224.  P.  convex,  chefnut ;  ftriae  unequal/  crowded, 

decuflated  ;  within  fmooth,  with  alternate  green  and 
white  band?  ;  perforation  round,  furrounded  with  a 
chefnut  ring,  and  an  elevated  white  one  within  ;  above 
an  inch  long. 

r  fans*  225.  P.  convex,  white  fhaded  with  red  ;  here  and 
there  ftriated  with  red  ;  within  fmooth,  white ;  perfo¬ 
ration  oval. 

i  idiata .  22 6.  P.  convex,  above  clear  white,  and  cancellat¬ 

ed  ;  longitudinally  ftriated  towards  the  margin,  with 
a  rofy  band  ;  perforation  orbicular  ;  an  inch  long. 
l  ea,  227.  P.  convex,  white  ;  Arise  glabrous,  acute,  un¬ 
equal  ;  crown  rofy  ;  perforation  large,  orbicular  ;  an 
inch  long. 

'p.imida-  228.  P.  convex,  rofy,  ftriated;  ribs  12,  fmooth; 
/  within  fmooth,  and  greenifh  white  ;  one  and  one-fourth 

of  an  inch  long. 

I  dor,  229.  P.  narrow,  alternately  radiated  with  chefnut 

Uand  white ;  ftriae  unequally  thick,  lamellated  5  margin 
infleCted  ;  perforation  oblong  ;  14  inch  long. 
t  diroce-  230.  P.  convex,  white,  with  red  lines  outwardly, 
j  la,  and  elevated,  rugged,  contrary  ftriae  ;  10  of  them 

larger ;  margin  repand,  infleCted  ;  crow’n  reddifh;  l-J 
inch  long. 

i  rucofa,  231.  P.  above  brown,  ftriated,  terminated  by  a 
knotty  belt ;  beneath  radiated  with  red,  with  acute, 
knotty  ribs  ;  perforation  orbicular  ;  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long. 

i.tami -  232.  P.  convex,  with  nodulous,  unequal  ribs;  lar- 

t\o,  ger  ones  yellowifh  brown,  and  marked  with  black  dots, 
difpofed  in  interrupted  circles  ;  crown  cinereous  ;  per¬ 
foration  furrounded  vrithin  with  an  elevated,  grafs-co- 
loured  ring,  and  a  brown  circle. 
i  ltd,  233.  P.  a  little  convex,  narrow,  white,  with  red 
lines ;  outwardly  fpotted  with  black,  with  elevated, 
convex,  unequal  ftriae ;  perforation  oblong,  with  a 
chefnut  margin  within,  with  a  reddifh  ring  ;  4  inch 
long- 

<  dicans,  234.  P.  white,  chefnut  towards  the  margin,  with 
20  alternately  larger  ribs ;  crown  reddifh,  with  an  ob¬ 
long  perforation ;  near  an  inch  long. 

I  inSla,  235.  P.  ovate,  pointed,  white  ;  above  fmooth,  with 
an  elevated  belt  in  the  middle ;  dotted  with  ferrugi¬ 
nous  towards  the  margin  ;  with  elevated,  unequal, 
fmooth  ftrise  ;  perforation  narrow',  orbicular  ;  4  inch 
long- 

l  Ha,  236.  P.  flattifti,  white,  fuborbicular,  with  20  ele¬ 
vated,  alternately  lefs  and  fhorter  ftriae,  perforation 
round,  and  furrounded  on  each  fide  with  a  reddifh  cir¬ 
cle;  4  inch  long. 

Iwfcens,  237.  P.  thin,  effufe,  pointed,  finely  ftriated,  yel¬ 
lowifh,  with  6  brown  rays  ;  crown  cinereous  ;  perfo¬ 
ration  oblong. 

*dyuata.  238.  P.  convex,  obfoletely  ftriated,  and  furnifned 
with  concentric,  imbricated  wrinkles  ;  perforation  oval, 
or  nearly  round  ;  4  inch  diameter. 

239.  P.  folid,  ovate,  comprefled ;  within  white; 
crown  a  little  recurved,  and  obtufe;  perforation  linear; 
6  lines  long. 

l/onate,  240.  P.  convex,  with  decuflated  lines  and  black 
raysi  Falkland  iilands. 
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Gen.  33.  DENTALIUM,  Tooth-Jhcli.  Dentulium, 

Gen .  Char f — The  animal  a  terebella  ;  lhell  univalve, 

tubular-,  ftraight  or  flightly  curved,  with  an  undi¬ 
vided  cavity  open  at  both  ends. 

Species . 

1.  D.  with  10  ribs,  flightly  curved  and  ftriated;  4 elephanti* 

inches  long.  Indian  and  European  feas.  num, 

2.  D.  with  10  ribs,  fmooth,  and  flightly  curved. aprinum, 
Indian  feas. 

3.  D.  ribbed,  curved,  fubulate,  of  one  colour  P  arena  turn* 
greenifh. 

4.  D.  with  8  ribs  and  8  ftriae,  pointed ;  green,  tip -Jlriatulum* 

ped  with  .white.  Sicilian  feas.  \Jum% 

5.  D.  ribs  6,  ftriated.  Found  fofTil  at  Loretto.  fexangu - 

6.  D.  with  20  ftriae,  flightly  curved,  interrupted  •ydentalis * 
red,  tipt  with  w'hite.  Mediterranean. 

7.  D.  finely  ftriated,  flightly  curved  ;  gray,  with fafeiaturn, 
darker  bands  ;  thicknefs  of  a  crow  quill.  Sicily. 

8.  D.  ftraight,  doubly  or  triply  ftriated,  and  annu -re£lum, 
lated. 

9.  D.  roundifh,  fomewhat  obtufe  ;  finely  and  equally  fojjile. 
ftriated.  Foflil  near  Loretto. 

10.  D.  round,  obliquely  ftriated.  Found  foflil.  annulaturrt • 

11.  D.  flightly  curved,  fomewhat  obtufe;  ftriae  d c-radulc, 
cuflated,  longitudinal  ones  granulated;  an  inch  long. 

Found  foflil  in  Piedmont. 

3  2.  D.  ftriai  decuflated,  all  of  them  fmooth  ;  longi -interrupt 
tudinal  ftrise  with  finer  interrupted  ones.  Found  foflil  turn, 
in  Piedmont.  - 

13.  D.  round,  flightly  curved,  continued,  with politum. 
crowded,  annular  ftriae  ;  14  inch  long.  Indian  and 
European  feas. 

14.  D.  white,  fmooth,  round,  flightly  curved,  with  eburneum, 
remote  rings.  India. 

*  15.  D.  round,  flightly  curved  ,  fmooth,  glofly,  entails, 
pering  to  a  fmall  point ;  pervious  ;  1 4  inch  long.  In¬ 
dian  and  European  fhores ;  weftern  coafts  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

16.  D.  round,  curved,  continued  and  fmooth. arietinum* 
Scandinavia. 

17.  D.  round,  flightly  curved,  interrupted,  opaque ;  corneutn, 
l4  inch  long.  African  ocean. 

18.  D.  curved,  very  fmooth,  white,  with  fulvous nebulofurn, 
clouds  and  fpots.  Sicily. 

39.  D.  horny,  flexile,  ftraightifh,  round  and  fmooth  ; \pellucidum • 
24  inches  long.  North  feas. 

20.  D.  hyaline,  glabrous,  flightly  curved,  and  ta -vitreum* 
pering  gradually  ;  4  inch  long.  Found  foflil  in  Pied¬ 
mont. 

21.  D  round,  ftraightifh,  fmooth,  minute  ;  not  mtnutum, 
larger  than  a  brittle.  Mediterranean. 

*  22.  D.  white,  opaque,  tranfverfely  ftriated  and  hu-  imperfora* 
perforated  ;  minute.  Sandwich,  Falmouth  harbour,  turn . 

*  23.  D..  fubpellucid,  fubareaated,  tapering  to  a  fmall gadus, 
point ;  pervious,  contracting  a  little  towards  the  larger 
end;  white,  glofly,  and  fmooih.  Britifh  channel; 
called  by  the  mariners  hake's  tOGth,  It  is  frequently 
brought  up  with  the  founding  line. 

*  24.  D.  fubcylindrical,  arcuated,  marked  with  regu- trachea, 
lar,  ttrong.  tranfverfe  ftrise  aperture  round,  tapering 

to 
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to  the  other  extremity,  vliich  is  elofed  ;  inch  Ion' 


animal. 


Milton,  Devon- 


glabrw 
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Serpula. 


refembles  the  trachea  of  an 
hi  ire.  Rare. 

*  25.  D.  cylindric,  arcuated,  fmooth,  glofiy,  without 
ftriae  or  wrinkles ;  aperture  orbicular  ;  the  other  end 
cfofed,  rounded  ;  length  one  line.  Deyonfhire  coaft. 
Montagu,  Tejl,  Brit .  p.  497. 
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colour,  and  is  furnifhed  with  elegant  feathered  tenta- 
the  inidil  of  which  ariies  a  trumpet-fhaped 


Gen.  34.  Serpula. 


Gen.  Char. — The  animal  a  terebella  ;  fliell  univalve, 
tubular,  generally  adhering  to  other  fubllances  ;  of¬ 
ten  feparated  internally  by  entire  divifions  at  unequal 
diftances. 


feminulunu 


planorlis . 
fpirillum . 


Jpirorbis , 


triquetra . 


mtncata . 


Species . 

nauti hides**  1.  S.  flattifh,  minute,  confluent*  verrucofe,  fpiral, 
with  very  thin,  internal,  feniilunar  divifions.  Seas  of 
Norway,  and  on  the  byflus  of  the  pinna  ingens  on  the 
coaft  of  Devonftiire. 

2.  S.  regular,  oval,  loofe,  glabrous,  not  larger  than 
a  grain  of  land.  Adriatic  and  Red  feas ;  and  is  fome- 
times  found  foflil. 

3.  S.  orbicular,  regular,  flat,  equal  ;  refembles  a 
round  fcale  ;  adheres  to  fhells. 

*  4.  S.  regular,  fpiral,  orbicular  ;  whirls  round,  gra¬ 
dually  deerealing.  Found  in  the  ocean,  on  zoophytes, 
on  the  corallina  officinalis  from  Milton  rocks,  Devon¬ 
fliire. 

%  5.  S.  regular,  fpiral,  orbicular;  whirls  (lightly  chan¬ 
nelled  above  and  inwardly,  and  diminifhing  gradually 
towards  the  centre.  Found  in  mod  feas,  adhering  to 
fuci.  Shores  of  Britain. 

*6.  S.  ftrong,  opaque,  irregularly  twifled  and  con¬ 
torted  ;  triangular  ;  \  to  1  inch  long.  Found  in  the 
ocean,  adhering  to  marine  fubflances,  ftones,  and  the 
bottoms  of  (hips.  Coafts  of  Britain. 

*  7.  S.  filiform,  rough,  and  intricately  twifled;  green- 
ifh  white,  a  little  rugged  and  coarfe.  European  and 
Indian  feas  ;  (hores  of  Britain,  on  (hells. 

8.  S.  capillary,  fafciculated,  unbranched  complica¬ 
tions,  and  cancellated  ;  forms  a  beautiful  kind  of  net¬ 
work  ;  4  inches  long.  Mediterranean. 

9.  S.  round,  fpiral*  glomerated :  3  elevated  ribs  on 
the  upper  fide  ;  flze  of  a  coriander  feed.  North  feas, 
in  mafles  adhering  to  (hells  and  ftones. 

*  10.  S.  angular,  rugged,  and  irregularly  entwined  ; 
tranfverfely  flriated  ;  3  to  4  inches  long.  European 
and  American  feas;  (hores  of  Britain. 

11.  S.  "round,  glomerated,  with  decuiTated  wrinkles. 
European  and  Atlantic  feas. 

12.  S.  round,  flexuous,  with  a  fpiral,  acute  tip; 
tranfverfely  ribbed*  and  longitudinally  wrinkled  ;  3  to 
5  inches  long.  Atlantic  and  Indian  feas,  in  large 
mafles. 

13.  S.  round,  diaphanous,  fmooth,  ftraightifli,  with 
numerous  internal  divifions.  Mediterranean  and  In¬ 
dian  feas,  under  the  fands. 

14.  S.  jointed,  entire,  diftin<ft,  flattifh  beneath.  In¬ 
dia  and  Africa. 

15.  S.  roundifh,  fomewnat  fpiral,  with  a  longitudi¬ 
nal,  jointed  cleft.  Indian  ocean. 


filograna . 


granulate. 


eontortu- 
plicata . 


ghmerata. 


iumbrica - 
/is* 


polijthala - 
mia . 


arenaria* 


anguina . 


vermicu¬ 
lar  is* 


*  16.  S.  round,  tapering,  curved,  wrinkled  ;  2  to  3 
inches  long.  European  feas  ;  coafts  of  Britain. — The 
animal  which  inhabits  this  (hell  is  of  a  bright  fcarlet 
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cula,  from 

tube,  and  a  leiTer  (imple  one 

17.  S.  Watering-pot ;  round,  ftraight,  taper,  with  a  penis,, 
dilated,  radiated,  larger  extremity  ;  the  diic  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  cylindrical  pores ;  3  to  5  inches  long.  Indian 
ocean. 

18.  S.  roundifh,  flexuous,  rofy,  with  numerous  rows  echinata 
of  prickles,  cbtuie  at  the  end  ;  aperture  margined;  fize 

of  a  crow  quill, 

19.  S.  brown,  roundifh,  flriated.  Indian  ocean,  a d- ocrea. 

hcring  to  corals. 

20.  S.  polifhed,  fmoothifti,  with  annulated  plaits,  a protenfai 
little  tapering  towards  the  end;  fize  of  a  quill.  In¬ 
dian  and  American  feas. 

21.  S.  round,  with  decuflated  ftrice,  (lightly  wrink -  decufft^. 
led,  flexuous,  red;  within  fmooth,  white. 

22.  S.  fmooth,  white,  the  broader  part  ftraight,  and  probofei^ 

tranfverfely  plaited  ;  2  to  4  inches  long.  dea . 

23.  S.  fubftriated,  yellowiih  brown,  round,  twifled afra. 
into  3  whirls,  with  a  central  tip. 

24.  S.  long,  narrow,  round,  fmooth,  ycllowifh  ;  many  cereofut, 
times  twilled.  America. 


25.  S.  conic,  fpirally  twifled,  yellowiih,  with  brown  cornucopi 


bands  ;  the  middle  round  and  twifled  ;  aperture  orbi¬ 


cular, 

26.  S.  round,  cancellated,  yellow,  within  horny;  Sgoreenfu 
to  9  inches  long.  Goree. 

27.  S.  triangular,  tw  ifled,  tuberculated,  w  ith  hollow  intejlmi 
dots ;  8  to  9  inches  long.  Africa. 

28.  S.  round,  white,  tranfverfely  flriated,  and  thrice  infundib\ 
twifled  ;  the  firft  turn,  fcemingly  compofed  of  5  fun-  turn. 
nels  placed  in  each  other.  Indian  ocean ;  fixed  to 
ftones. 

29.  S.  cinereous,  convex  above*  beneath  flat ;  pyra - pijram.il} 
midal,  and  many  times  twifled  ;  an  inch  long ;  open  /is. 
at  the  narrower  end.  Indian  fea. 

30  S.  white,  round,  fubulate,  ftraight,  and  toothed  denticulA 
at  the  iid.es;  with  a  longitudinal,  glabrous  rib  in  the/#, 
middle  ;  tip  glabrous,  a  little  incurved  ;  inch  long. 

Found  in  the  lepas  tintinnabulum. 

31.  S.  roundifh,  twifled,  umbilicated,  w  ith  decuflated  melitenfi ) 
flrim,  and  longitudinal,  knotty  ribs ;  within  fmooth, 

with  numerous  divifions.  Found  foflil  in  Malta. 

32.  S.  round*  fmooth,  incurved ;  bafe  nearly  obto- noriveff 
lete,  undulated ;  mouth  obliquely  truncated.  Nor¬ 
way. 

33.  S.  round,  fmooth,  polifhed,  afeending  in  a  flexu -porrefia, 
ous  manner  from  the  fpire  or  bafe. 

*  34.  S.  round,  regular,  fpiral,  orbicular,  wrinkled,  vitrea* 
with  a  thickened  aperture*  Greenland  feas ;  fliores 
of  Britain. 

35.  S.  fpiral,  glomerated,  writh  three  grooves,  the  cancelled 
lower  interrupted  by  tranfverfe  ribs  ;  aperture  2-tooth-  - 
ed.  Greenland  feas. 

36.  S.  fub-orbicular,  umbilicated,  convex,  radiat edj/elhris. 
with  wrinkles.  Greenland  feas. 

37.  S.  fomewBat  triangular,  and 
gradually  tapering,  violet  ;  within 


a  little  flexuous, gigemtea, 
fmooth  and  pale 


yellow  ;  aperture  white,  with  undulated  Arias,  and  arm¬ 


ed  with  a  conic  tooth ;  a  foot  high,  and  as  thick  as  the 


little  finger.  Africa  and  America. 

38.  S.  filiform,  glabrous,  conglomerated,  perforated,  cinerea, 
Shores  of  Maffilia. 

S. 
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rulcaia,  *39.  S.  whirls  2,  deeply  and  fpirally  grooved  5  green-  the  ftrongeft  oak,  which  has  been  fonfe  time  under  wa- 

iih  j  minute.  Coaft  of  Pem broke (hire,  on  the  roots  of  ter.  This  teftaceous  animal  was  originally  a  native  of 

fucus  digitalis.  .  .  .  the  warmer  climates,  and  was  brought  to  Europe, 

Qqalis,  *  4°*  S.  fuboval,  with  2  bends,  imperforated  }  minute,  where  it  has  been  produced,  and  has  proved  extremely 

Found  at  Denbigh.  1  deftrueftive  to  the  bottoms  of  (hips,  and  to  works  con- 

rJexa,  *  41.  S.  regular,  rounded  >  margin  refle&ed  at  the  a-  ftru&ed  of  wood,  which  remain  for  fome  time  tonftant- 

perture ;  minute.  Pembrokeihire  fands.  ^  ly  underwater.  It  appears,  from  fome  piles  of  Tolid 

cornea,  *  42-  s-  regula r,  rounded,  pellucid,  with  three  whirls  j  oak  which  were  examined  in  the  dock-yard  of  Ply- 

horny.  Pembrokeihire  coaft.  .  mouth,  and  which  had  remained  under  water  for  about' 

bicornis.  *,43-  S*  fcmilunar,  ventricofe,  white,  opaque,  gloiTy  y  four  or  five  years,  that  the  deftrudive  effects  of  thefe 

minute.  Sandwich  and  Reculver.  .  animals  are  very  great  in  that  time  *,  for  thefe  piles  were 

perforata.  *  44-  s*#  white,  opaqufc,  glofly  }  femilunar  and  perfo-  found  to  be  greatly  perforated,  which  rendered  it  ne- 

rated  5  minute.  Sandwich.  Rare.  .  _  .  ceffery  to  remove  them,  and  replaee  them  with  others. 

hflea.  *  45*  ova^>  thin,  fmooth,  pellucid,  wdth  milky  veins  )  I  he  bottoms  of  fhips  which  frequent  warm  climates,  it* 

minute.  Sandwich  ;  very  rare.  is  well  known,  are  iheathed  with  copper,  to  fecure  them 

hpna.  *  4&  S.  round,  ftriated,  grooved,  with  a  narrow  neck,  from  the  effeft s  of  thefe  deftruaive  animals.  But  the 

like  an  oil  fiafk  ;  minute.  Sandwich  and  Sheppey.  method  which  is  adopted  about  the  dock-yards  to  pre- 

retorta.  *  47*  S.  rounded,  margined,  with  a  ftender  recurved  ferve  the  timbers  which  are  conftantly  under  water,  is 

neck.  Sandwich )  rare.  to  cover  them  with  broad-headed  nails  ;  which,  by  the 

incurvata.  *  4^-  S.  R raiglit,  with  3  clofe  whirls  at  the  fmaller  efte6ts  of  the  fea  water  are  Toon  incrufted  with  a  coat-. 


end  \  minute.  Sandwich. 

Teredo.  Gen‘  3$-  TEREDO. 

Gen .  Char . — The  animal  is  a  terebella,  wdth  two  cal¬ 
careous,  hemifpherical  valves,  cut  off  before,  and 
two  lanceolate  ones  5  the  fhell  tapering,  flexucus, 
and  penetrating  wood. 

Species. 

1.  T  .Ship-worm;  (hell.,  thin,  cylindrical,  fmooth  \ 
more  or  lefs  tw  ifted  ;  rather  obtufe  at  the  tip  3  4  to  6 
inches  long. 

At  the  fmaller  end  the  {hell  becomes  thick  and 
ftrong,  and  is  furnifhed  within  with  plaits  or  laminae, 
which  contract  that  part,  leaving  a  very  fmall  opening. 
The  anterior  valves.attaehed  to  the  head  of  the  animal, 
are  of  a. hemifpherical  form,  one  half  of  the  front  pro¬ 
jecting  in  a  fharp  angle,  and  fome  what  pointed.  The 
infide  of  each  valve  is  white,  furniflied  with  a  long, 
fiat,  curved  tooth,  projecting  inwards,  under  the  hinge, 
and-a  ihort  lateral  tooth  at  the  extremity  of  the  hinge, 
correfponding  in  each  valve.  The  margin  oppofite  the 
lunge  runs  to  an  acute  angle,  at  thepoint  of  which,  in 
each  valve,  is  a  fmall  knob,  which  comes  in  contact  when 
the  valves  are  brought  together.  Near  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  there  are  twro  valves,  one  on  each  fide  ;  a 
little  concave  on  the  infide,  and  rounded  at  the  end-. 
By  their:  means  the  extremity  of  the  tube  at  the  thick¬ 
ened  part  is  clofed.  Thefe  are  properly  to  be  confidcr-, 
ed  as  the  flit'll  of  the  animal,  becaufe  they  arc  attached 
to  it.  The  tube,  or  teftaceous  (heath,  which  lines  the 
hole  made  in  the  wood,  appears  only  to  be  formed  as  an 
apartment, V in  which  the  animal  may  move  with  more 
eafe ;  for  it  is  found  that  two  tubes  never  come  in  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  each  other,  although  the  fibres 
®f  the  wood  between  them  are  frequently  no  thicker 
than  paper.  This  tube  is  feldom  fo  long  as  the  animal  ; 
the  internal  part  of  the  perforation  is  ufually  not  lined 
■with  it  for  the  fpace  of  2  inches,  and  fometimes  more  5 
but  the  fmaller  end  is  always  even  with  the  furface  of 
the  timber  which  is  perforated  ;  but  fo  fmall,  as  not 
eafily  to  be  difeovered,  yet  it  is' fufficient  to  admit  the 
water,  which  is  regulated  by  the  pofterior  valves  of  the 
animal. 

•ft  is  found  in  the  fides  and  bottom  of  (hips,  and  even 


ing  of  ruft,  which  is  found  to  be  impenetrable  to  the 
(hip- worn). 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  teredo  navaiis  cuts  a- 
crofs  the  grain  of  the  wood  as  feldom  as  poflible.  After, 
it  has  penetrated  a  little  way,  it  turns  and  continues 
with  the  grain,  till  it  meets  wdth'  another  (hell,  or  a 
knot  in  the  wood.  The  courfe  which  it  then  takes  is 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  obftruCtion.  If  this  be 
confiderable,  it  makes  a  fhort  turn  back  in  the  form  of 
a  fyphon,  rather  than  continue  for  any  diftance  acrofs 
the  grain. 

2.  T.  folid,  cylindrical,  undulated:  7  inches  long \utriculus. 

In  wood.  °  * 

3.  T.  clavated  at  one  end,  incurved  at  the  other \clava» 
narrower,  obtufe  and  perforated  in  the  middle  ;  2 
inches  long.  Found  in  the  feed-veflfels  of  the  xylofteUm 
granatum. 

Gen.  36.  SaBELLA.  SabeS. 

Gen.  Char . — The  animal  a  nereis,  with  a  ringent  mosth, 
and  two  thicker  tentacula  behind  the  head  ;  fhell  tu¬ 
bular,  compofed  of  particles  of  fund,  broken  (hells,, 
and  vegetable  fubfiances,  united  to  a  membrane  by 
a  glutinous  cement. 

Species. 

1.  S.  folitary,  loofe,  curved,  with  lentiform,  glofiy  gw-fcrvpofa, 
nulations  *,  thieknefs  of  a  fwan’s  quill.  India  and  A- 
merican  iflands. 

2.  S.  folitary,  fixed  by  the  bafe,  fimple,  curved,  with fcabra , 
radiated,  rough  granulations.  America. 

*  3*  S-  numerous,  parallel  tubes,  communicating  b y  alveolate* 
an  aperture,  forming  in  the  mafs  the  appearance  of 

honey  combs ;  2  to  3  inches  long.  European  coafts 
Britain.  '  ’ 

*  4*  s-  folitary,  fubcylindrical,  papyraceous,  chiefly chryfodon; 
compofed  of  fragments  of  (hells,  thieknefs  of  a  quill  • 

2  to  6  inches  lefng.  European  and  Indian  feas,  (bores 
of  Britain. 

*  5-  -S.  ftraight,  conic,  compofed  of  minute  particles  of  belgzca, 
(and  j  2  to  3  inches  long.  European  coafts,  fliores  of 
Britain. 

6  S.  brown,  with  alternate  white  and  black  rings  ;  re&anguhu 
ftraight,  with  a  rectangular  gibbous  extremity  ;  9  inches 
long. 

7. 
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capenjis . 

nigra. 

Jl  agnalis. 

conic  a, 

uncinate . 
fabulofa . 

vegetabi/is. 

ammoniata 
helicina . 

dimidiata . 

fix  a. 


clavata . 

cor  tic  alis. 

arundina - 
cea. 

aculeate . 


marfupia- 
lis . 

norwegica. 


lumbrica- 
tis . 


htcfica. 


arenaria . 


fubeylin 
drica . 


fetiformis . 
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7.  S.  cylindrical,  conic,  open  at  both  ends  j  membra¬ 
naceous  j  rough,  with  interrupted,  tranfverfe  itrite. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  S.  cylindrical,  black,  fmoothiffi  on  the  outfide  $ 
compofed  of  minute  particles  of  fand  j  •§•  inch  long. 
Rivulets  of  1  huritigia. 

9.  S.  Rraight,  tapering,  open  at  both  ends  ^  fmooth, 
with  a  margined  aperture,  compofed  of  very  minute 
particles  of  fand.  Rivers  of  Thuringia. 

10.  S.  narrow,  conic,  fmooth,  Rraight,  cinereous  } 
with  a  blackifh  open  tip,  compofed  of  very  minute  par¬ 
ticles  of  fand  \  not  4  inch  long. 

1 1.  S.  fmooth,  round,  tapering,  with  an  open  hooked 
tip  }  ^  inch  long.  Rivers  of  Thuringia. 

1 2.  S.  cylindrical,  clofed  at  the  tip,  fubclavated,  per¬ 
forated,  and  compofed  of  larger  grains  of  fand  \  not  an 
inch  long.  Thuringia  and  Belgium. 

13.  S.  depreifed,  compofed  of  fragments  of  twigs, 
Rems  and  bark,  and  broken  pieces  of  the  tellina  cor¬ 
nea  \  an  inch  long.  Waters  of  Thuringia. 

14.  S.  polygono-cylindrical,  within  fmooth,  compo¬ 
fed  of  fragments  of  cornu  ammonis.  Rivers. 

15.  S.  round,  within  fmooth,  compofed  of  fragments 
of  the  helix  pufilla  )  an  inch  long.  Stagnant  waters  of 
Thuringia. 

16.  S.  one  part  of  the  fhell  compofed  of  fand  or  gra¬ 
vel,  the  other  thicker,  clavated,  and  compofed  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  ffiells.  Waters  of  Thuringia. 

17.  S.  compofed  of  fmall  Rones  \  tapering  towards 
the  tip  -7  an  inch  long ;  affixed  to  Rones  in  the  water, 
and  open  at  the  fide  by  which  it  is  fixed.  Thurin- 
gia. 

18.  S.  compofed  of  fmall  Rofies  j  the  open  end  cla¬ 
vated,  and  confilling  of  larger  Rones  \  folitary.  Thu¬ 
ringia. 

19.  S.  compofed  of  pieces  of  bark,  towards  the  end 
of  broken  Rems. 

20.  S.  fubconic,  open  at  both  ends,  compofed  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  bark,  of  reeds,  placed  on  each  other ;  an 
inch  long. 

*  21.  S.  compofed  of  fmall  twigs,  the  points  of  which 
projefl  a  little  \  an  inch  long.  Thuringia,  Bri¬ 
tain. 

22.  S.  black  \  open  end  cylindrical  and  narrower,  the 
other  part  tinged  and  ovate  •,  2  inches  long. 

23.  S.  roundiffi,  open  at  both  ends,  brittle,  membra¬ 
naceous  •,  compofed  of  very  minute  grains  of  fand  \  4 
inches  long.  Norway. 

24.  S.  coarfe,  creeping,  fragile,  open  at  both  ends  ^ 
the  animal  not  furnifiied  with  tefltacula  at  the  mouth  j 
body  pricky,  jointed.  Deeps  of  the  Greenland  feas  5 
fixed  to  Rones. 

25.  S.  cylindrical,  compofed  of  capillary,  fub- 
cylindrical,  agglutinated  cryfials  of  quartz.  Indian 
ocean. 

*  26.  S.  extremely  fragile,  cylindrical,  compofed  of 
pure  fand,  Rightly  cemented  together,  without  any  in¬ 
ternal  membrane  *,  fize  of  a  raven’s  quill  *,  from  1  to  2 
inches  long.  Dorfetfiiire  coafi.  Montagu . 

*  27.  S.  long,  fubcylindric,  Render,  fragile,  compofed 
of  fine  fand,  and  minute  bits  of  broken  fiiells,  cemented 
together  on  a  fine  membrane  \  3  inches  long.  Salcomb- 
bay.  Montagu . 

*  28.  S.  long,  Render,  gradually  tapering  to  the  lower 
end,  compofed  of  fine  fragments  of  ffiells,  and  minute 


flat  bits  of  Rones,  cemented  together  at  their  edges ,  3 
to  4  inches  long.  Salcomb  bay. — Some  have  been  ob- 
ferved  with  a  lateral  branch  near  the  fmaller  end,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a  young  one.  Montagu.  - 

*  29.  S.  fmall,  ffiort,  compofed  of  fand  and  minute  bits curta. 
of  flat  Rones,  agglutinated  to  a  tough  membrane  ^  fize 

of  a  crow  quill ;  an  inch  long.  Inlet  near  Kings-bridge. 

This  fabella  is  gregarious,  covering  the  whole  furface 
of  the  fiiore,  appearing  like  bits  of  Rraw  covered  with 
mud.  Montagu . 

*  30.  S.  fiiort,  broad,  and  very  flat,  compofed  of  large  comprejm 
fragments  of  flat,  bivalve  ffiells,  placed  with  the  con-  1 


cave  fide  inwards  y  i  l  inch  long.  Deeps  at  Torcrofs, 


Devonfliire. 
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Number  of  Species  included  under  each  Genus ,  in  the  Enumera . 


preceding  Clarification . 
I.  Multivalves. 


tion  of  thl 
fpecies. 


Genera. 

1.  Chiton, 

2.  Lepas, 
2.  Pholas, 


Species. 

29 

33 

12 

—  74 


II.  Bivalves. 


4.  Mya, 

5.  Solen, 

6.  Tellina, 

7.  Cardium, 

8.  Ma&ra. 

9.  Donax, 
to.  Venus, 

li.  Spondylus, 
[  2.  Chama, 

13.  Area, 

[4.  Oflrea, 

[5.  Anomia, 
l6.  Mytilus, 
[7.  Pinna, 


31 

24 
94 
52 
27 
21 

152 

4 

25 
43 

136 

51 

6j 

18 

- 743 


III.  Univalves. 


18.  Argonauta, 

5 

19.  Nautilus, 

34 

20.  Conus, 

71 

21.  Cyprea, 

120 

22.  Bulla, 

57 

23.  Voluta, 

144 

24.  Buccinum, 

200 

25.  S  trombus, 

S3 

26.  Murex, 

180 

27.  Trochus, 

33* 

28.  Turbo, 

29.  Helix, 

267 

30.  Nerita, 

76 

31.  Haliotis, 

19 

32.  Patella, 

240 

33.  Dentalium, 

25 

34.  Serpula, 

48 

35.  Teredo, 

.3 

36.  Sabella, 

3° 

— 185 

Total  number  of  fpecies, 


2672 

Species 


Dip- 

>f  ;  Con- 
i  jent 
i  tsof 
it  s,  £“■ 
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Species  of  Shells  which  have  been  found  in  the  FoJJil 
State. 

Lepas  Anferifera. 

Cardium  Lithocardium.  Only  found  foflil. 

Vekus  Caflina. 

..  ■  —  Mercenaria.  Mountains  of  Sweden. 

. .  - Imbricata.  France. 

Chama  Foliacea.  Campania. 

Arc  a  Foflilis.  Limbourg. 

. - Nucleus. 

Ostrea  Diluviana.  Sweden. 

. -  Mytiloides.  Alface. 

*  Torta.  Alface. 

Anomia  Craniolaris. 

— — —  Gryphus. 

— —  Pe#en. 

—  - Striatula.  Exifts  only  foflil. 

- Reticularis. 

. —  Plieatella.  Only  foflil. 

—  . -  ■  Crifpa.  England  and  Switzerland. 

— — —  Lacunofa.  Only  foflil. 

- Cufpidata.  Derbyfliire. 

n.  - Far#a.  Switzerland. 

- Terebratula. 

- Angulata. 

—  - - Hyfterita.  Germany. 

- Biloba.  Only  foflil. 

—  - - -  Spinofa.  England. 

. .  Dorfata. 

—  - -  ■  Sandalium.  Germany. 


Nautilus  Helicites. 

—  - -  Lituus. 

■  Orthocera. 

- Belemnita. 

Voluta  Foflilis.  Only  foflil. 

Buccinum  Foflile.  Germany. 

- Marginatum. 

Strombus  Spinofus.  Only  foflil. 

■  . . Fiffurella.  Campania. 

.  — - Sinifter.  Foflil  only.  Helvetia. 

Murex  Triacanthus. 

.  —  Triptenus.  Campania. 

-  - Coftatus.  Campania. 

. . -  Laevigatus.  Campania. 

. . Foflilis.  Campania. 

»■ .  . — -  Campanicus.  Campania. 

Trochus  Schroeteri.  Campania. 

Nerita  Clathrata.  Campania. 

- - Perverfa.  Only  foflil. 

Haliotis  Perverfa. 

- Plicata. 

Patella  Echinata. 

Dentalium  Sexangulum.  Loretto. 

■  - - Foflile.  Loretto. 

.  —  Annulatum. 

- Radula.  Piedmont. 

. . —  Interruptum. 

- Vitreum.  Piedmont. 

Serpula  Seminulum. 

— —  Melitenfis.  Malta. 
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CHAP.  V.  OF  THE  CONSTITUENT  PARTS  OF  SHELLS,  &c. 


HAVING  in  the  former  chapter  enumerated,  under 
each  genus,  all  the  fpecies  of  teflaceous  animals  which 
have  been  hitherto  difcovered ;  and  having  given  the 
charafteriftic  marks  by  which  each  is  diftinguifhed, 
which  marks  are  derived  from  the  fliell  or  teflaceous 
covering  \  we  now  propofe  to  inquire  what  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  fubftance  )  in  what  way  it  is  produced  by 
the  animal,  and  how  it  is  enlarged  as  the  animal  in- 
creafes  in  lize.  Thefe  topics  (hall  be  the  fubje#  of 
the  prefent  chapter,  which  may  be  conveniently  divid¬ 
ed  into  the  following  fe&ions.  I.  Of  the  conftituent 
parts  of  fhells.  2.  Of  their  formation.  3.  Of  the 
colours  of  (hells.  4.  Of  the  formation  of  the  umbilicus 
and  protuberances,  &c.  5.  Of  the  pearl. 

SECT.  I.  Of  the  ConJHtuent  Parts  of  Shells. 

The  nature  and  component  parts  of  teflaceous  fub- 
flances  have  been  particularly  inveftigated  by  Mr  Hat- 
'  Tran},  chett,  from  whofe  paper  we  extra#  the  following  ob- 
?  '  fervations. 

ions  of  examination  of  marine  (hells,  Mr  Hatchett 

i  from  found,  from  the  nature  of  the  fubftanpe  of  which  they 
1  com-  are  compofed,  that  they  might  be  arranged  in  two  di- 
vifions.  Under  the  firft  are  included  thofe  which  have 
a  porcellaneous  appearance  and  enamelled  furface,  and 
exhibit,  when  broken,  fomething  of  a  fibrous  texture. 
The  other  divifion  is  diftingui(hed,  by  having  a  ftrong 
epidermis  or  covering,  under  which  is  the  (hell,  com¬ 
pofed  principally  or  entirely  of  mother-of-pearl.  To 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 


the  firft  divifion  belong  different  fpecies  of  voluta,  cy- 
prsea,  and  others.  The  fecond  comprehends  the  oyf- 
ter,  the  river  muffel,  and  fome  fpecies  of  haliotis  and 
turbo.  68 

Porcellaneous  floells. — The  (hells  of  this  defcription  Porcellane- 
which  were  examined,  were  different  fpecies  of  volu-  ous- 
ta  and  cypraea.  When  they  were  expofed  to  a  red 
heat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  crackled,  and  loft 
the  colours  of  their  enamelled  furface.  No  apparent 
fmoke,  and  no  fmell,  like  that  of  burnt  born  or  carti¬ 
lage,  were  emitted  during  the  procefs.  The  figure 
remained  the  fame,  excepting  a  few  flaws ;  and  they 
became  of  an  opaque  white,  partially  tinged  with  pale 
gray.  When  they  were  diffolved  in  acids,  after  being 
burnt,  they  depofited  a  fmall  quantity  of  animal  coal, 
which  proves  that  they  contain  fome  portion  of  glu¬ 
ten.  Shells  which  had  not  been  expofed  to  the  fire, 
diffolved  with  great  effervefcence  in  the  different  acids  \ 
and  the  folution  remained  tranfparent  and  colourlefs  *, 
from  wdiich  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of  gluten 
is  fmall,  fince  it  could  not  be  traced  in  the  folution  of 
the  unburnt  (hells. 

In  examining  the  different  folutions  of  fliells,  whe¬ 
ther  burnt  or  unburnt,  by  chemical  tefts,  it  was  found, 
that  no  trace  of  phofphate  of  lime,  or  of  any  other 
combination  of  phofphoric  acid,  exifted  in  thefe  fub- 
ftances.  And  it  appeared  froi#  many  experiments,  that 
the  component  parts  of  porcellaneous  fliells,  are  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  cemented  with  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
animal  gluten. 
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C‘on~  Some  fpecies  of  patella,  wluch  were  brought  from 
Parts  of  ^ac^e^ra>  were  alfo  fobje£led  to  chemical  examination, 
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Shells,  &c.  hy  fame  philofopher.  When  expofed  to  a  red  heat  in 
a  crucible,  they  emitted  a  perceptible  frnell  of  horn  or 
feathers  ;  and  by  farther  examination,  by  folution,  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  matter  depofited  appeared  to 
be  greater,  and  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  left, 
than  what  was  indicated  by  the  refult  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  porcellaneous  (hells.  When  unburnt  (hells 
belonging  to  the  fame  fpecies,  were  immerfed  in  nitric 
acid  very  much  diluted,  the  epidermis  feparated,  and 
the  whole  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  diffolved.  A 
gelatinous  fubftance,  nearly  in  a  liquid  (late,  remain¬ 
ed,  but  it  did  not  retain  the  figure  of  the  (hell,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  no  appearance  of  a  fibrous  ftruflure.  Thefe 
(hell?,  therefore,  contain  a  larger  portion  of  gelatinous 
matter  than  the  porcellaneous  (hells,  but  the  other  com¬ 
ponent  part  confifts  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Shells  cornpofed  of  mother-of-pearl \ — Shells  of  this 
defeription  were  fubje&ed  to  fimilar  experiments  with 
the  former.  When  the  common  oyfter  was  expofed  to 
a  red  heat,  the  effects  were  the  fame  as  thofe  which 
were  produced  by  the  fame  procefs  on  the  fpecies  of 
patella  from  Madeira,  The  folution  of  the  tmburnt 
(hell  was  alfo  fimilar,  excepting  only  that  the  gelatin¬ 
ous  part  was  of  a  greater  confiftcncy.  When  the  river 
muffel  was  burnt  in  a  crucible,  it  emitted  much  fmoke, 
with  a  (Irong  fmell  of  burnt  horn  or  cartilage ;  the 
(hell  became  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  and  exfoliated.  By 
folution  in  the  acids,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  matter 
feparated  was  greater,  and  that  of  carbonate  of  lime 
obtained  was  lefs,  than  from  the  other  (hells  on  which 
experiments  were  made. 

When  an  unburnt  (hell  of  this  defeription  was  im¬ 
merfed  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  a  rapid  folution  and  effer- 
vefcence  took  place  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  days,  the 
whole  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  nearly  diffolved. 
A  feries  of  membranes  now  only  remained,  of  which 
the  epidermis  conit ituted  the  firft.  Thefe  membranes 
(till  retained  the  figure  of  the  (hell.  The  carbonate 
of  lime  was  at  firft  readily  diffolved,  becaufe  the  acid 
came  eafily  in  contact  with  it ;  but  the  procefs  became 
(lower,  as  it  was  more  difficult  for  the  acid  to  infinuate 
itfelf  between  the  different  membranes  of  which  the 
(hell  is  cornpofed.  The  haliotis  iris,  and  the  turbo 
olearius,  were  found  to  referable  this  muffel,  except 
that  the  membranaceous  parts  were  more  compact  and 
denfe. 

When  thefe  (hells  are  deprived  by  an  acid  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  gives  them  their  hardnefs, 
they  appear  to  be  formed  of  different  membranes,  ap¬ 
plied  ftratum  fuper  ftratum.  Each  metnbrane  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  correfponding  coat  or  cruft  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  it  is  fo  (ituated,.  that  it  is  always  between 
every  two  membranes,  beginning  with  the  epidermis, 
and  ending  with  the  internal  membrane,  which  has 
been  laft  formed.  The  animals  which  inhabit  thefe 
ftratified  (hells,  increafe  their  habitation,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  ftratum  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  fe- 
cured  by  a  new  membrane.  And  as  every  additional 
ftratum  exceeds  in  extent  that  which  was  previoufly 
formed,  the  (hell  becomes  ftronger  in  proportion  as  it 
is  enlarged  \  and  thus  the  growth  and  age  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  may  be  denoted  by  the  number  of  ft  rata  of  which 
the  (hell  is  cornpofed.  Sheila r  experiments  -w/ere  made 


a  \ 


on  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  as  they  are  imported  from  Of  the  cl 
China,  and  with  precifely  the  fame  refults.  They  ap-  fatutn 
peared  to  be  cornpofed  of  the  fame  gelatinous  matter  S^ts  c 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  In  all  the  (hells  of  this  deferip-  ^ 
tion  which  were  immerfed  in  acids,  the  membranaceous 
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parts  retained  the  exa£t  figure  of  the  {hell,  and  they 
appeared  diftin£lly  to  be  cornpofed  of  fibres,  arranged 
in  a  parallel  direction,  correfponding  to  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  (hell. 

Pear/. — The  conftituent  parts  of  pearl  appear  to  be  Pearl, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  mother-of-pearl.  They  are  cornpofed 
of  concentric  coats  of  membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  referable  in  ftru&ure  the  globular,  calcareous  con¬ 
cretions  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  pfolithes . 

The  iridefcence  and  undulated  appearance  of  pearl  and 
mother-of  pearl,  evidently  depend  on  their  lamellated 
ftru&ure  and  femitranfparency.  ^ 

From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that  (hells  are  Compete 
cornpofed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  gluten.  In  fome,  as  parts, 
in  the  porcellaneous  (hells,  the  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  lime  is  great,  while  that  of  the  animal  matter  is 
fmall  •,  and  thefe  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
the  feries ;  while  (heljs  that  come  under  the  defeription 
of  mother-of-pearl  arc  to  be  placed  at  the  other  extre¬ 
mity,  having  a  fmaller  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  membranaceous  fubftance. 

In  the  firft  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  merely  cemented  by 
the  animal  matter  ;  in  the  latter  the  carbonate  of  lime 
ferves  to  harden  the  membranaceous  fubftance.  But 
between  thefe  two  extremes,  in  the  proportion  of  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime  and  animal  gluten,  of  which  all  teftaceous 
fubftances  are  cornpofed,  there  are  no  doubt  numerous 
intermediate  gradations,  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the 
animal  to  which  they  form  a  covering,  its  peculiar  ha¬ 
bits.  or  mode  of  life. 


Sect.  II.  Of  the  Formation  of  Shells. 


The  (hell  or  covering  of  teftaceous  animals,  has 
been  confidered  as  in  fome  meafure  analogous  to  the 
bones  of  other  animals,  although  its  formation  and 
growth  are  very  different,  fince  it  ferves  as  a  bafe  or 
fupport  to  the  mufcles,  which  are  attached  to  its  inter¬ 
nal  furface.  The  principal  ufe  of  the  (hell,  how  ever, 
is  to  ferve  as  a  covering  or  defence  to  the  animal. 

Teftaceous  animals  are  not  only  extremely  different  reftact 
in  external  form,  but  alfo  in  the  mode  of  their  produc-  animal: 
tion.  Some  are  viviparous,  as  the  moft  of  thofe  which  ovlj^rol 
inhabit  bivalve  (hells,  multivalvcs,  and  even  fome  of^gVlv| 
the  univalves  \  while  the  others,  which  form  the  far 
greater  proportion,  are  oviparous.  In  one  point,  hov/- 
ever,  they  all  agree,  that  whatever  be  the  mode  of 
production,  whether  from  an  egg,  or  dire&ly  from  the 
uterus  of  the  mother,  the  (hell  is  formed  on  the  body  of 
the  young  animal,  and  is  proportioned  to  its  bulk. 

The  beft  obfervations  which  have  yet  been  made,  and  Reaunf 
the  moft  elaborate  inveftigation  which  has  hitherto  ap-mvefti: 
peared,  concerning  the  formation  and  developement  oftion‘ 
(hells,  are  thofe  of  the  celebrated  Reaumur,  which  were 
publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  the  year  1  709.  The  fame  fubjeCl  has  been  profecut- 
ed  by  other  authors,  but  their  refults  have  been  nearly 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  this  diftinguifhed  naturalift.  Klein 
is  almoft  the  only  author  who  has  advanced  a  different 
opinion.  In  his  differtation  concerning  the  formation 
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.(  he  Con- of  fhells,  he  -charges  Reaumur  with  fupporting  the  opi- 
;  ituent  nion,  that  teftaceous  animals,  when  they  proceed  from 
y^c  eggs>  are  not  furnifhed  with  the  (hell,  but  that  it  is 
formed  after  being  hatched.  This  opinion  indeed  has 
been  afcribed  to  Reaumur  by  the  hiitorian  of  the  aca¬ 
demy,  who,  in  the  analyfis  of  his  excellent  memoir  on 
,  74  the  formation  of  fhells,  has  obferved,  “  that  hitherto 
opinion curious  have  been  flruck  with  the  prodigious  varie- 
a  Cn*  the  exa6l  regularity  of  ilru&ure,  the  fingular  beau¬ 
ty  and  fplendour  of  colour  of  (hells  ;  but  naturalifls 
have  been  lefs  attentive  in  fludying  and  invefligating 
the  mode  of  their  formation.  They  feem  to  have 
thought  that  although  fhells,  as  well  as  the  covering  of 
cruftaceous  animals,  are  bones  placed  externally  to  the 
animals  which  they  cover,  it  was  necefiary  to  confider 
them  as  part  of  their  bodies,  and  to  include  this  inex¬ 
plicable  circumflance  under  that  of  the  general  forma¬ 
tion  of  animals,  which  is  incomprehenfible  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  They  have  therefore  fuppofed  that  the 
animal  and  its  (hell  proceeded  from  the  fame  egg,  and 
were  developed  together  •  and  they  have  refled  fatis- 
fied  in  admiring  the  economy  of  nature  in  providing 
fo  elaborate  a  covering  for  fo  low  an  order  of  animals. 
Rut  this  fuppofition,  although  probable,  is  not  founded 
in  truth.  The  animal  only,  not  the  (hell,  is  produced 
from  the  egg.  The  difcovery  of  this  fa6l  is  owing  to 
Reaumur.” 

It  mull  feem  very  extraordinary,  that  fuch  an  error 
fhould  have  crept  into  the  abflra£l  of  the  memoir  of 
this  celebrated  philofopher,  who  in  the  courfe  of  it  has 
clearly  exprefied  a  contrary  opinion.  “  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly,”  fays  Reaumur,  “  compared  the  fhells  of  fnails 
which  were  jull  hatched,  and  even  thofe  which  I 
had  taken  from  the  eggs  before  they  were  hatched, 
with  other  fhells  of  full  grown  fnails  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies,  with  which  I  had  left  only  the  fame  number  of 
whirls  of  the  fpire  with  the  fmall  fhells,  and  then  they 
appeared  in  all  refpecls  the  fame.”  He  farther  ob¬ 
serves,  “  that  what  has  been  faid  with  regard  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  fhells,  renders  it  unnectflary  to  enter  into  the 
detail  of  their  original  formation  ^  for  it  is  eafy  to 
coneeive,  that  when  the  body  of  a  fmall  embryo  which 
is  one  day  to  fill  a  large  (hell,  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
flate,  in  which  the  different  teguments  in  which  it  is 
7-  included  have  fufficient  confidence  to  fecrete  from  their 
11  teltace-  pores  the  peculiar  fluid  which  is  deftined  to  the  for- 
animals  mation  of  the  (hell,  this  fluid  may  be  depofited  on  the 
ohdie1  ^ur^acei  may  thicken,  and  at  lad  become  firm  and  fo- 
ellbe-  Hd*  And  thus  commences  the  formation  of  the  fhell, 
re  being  in  the  fame  way  as  its  increafe  is  continued.  Snails  do 
tdied.  not  proceed  from  the  egg  without  being  previoufly  fur- 
niftied  with  this  fhell,  which  then  has  one  turn  and  a 
little  more  of  the  fpire. 

When  the  eggs  of  tedaceous  animals  are  hatched, 
the  young  appears  with  its  fhell  already  formed,  and 
'according  to  the  obfervation  of  Reaumur,  it  has  then 
one  complete  turn  of  the  fpire  and  a  little  more  ;  but 
at  that  period  the  fhell  is  extremely  thin.  It  Items 
probable  that  the  formation  of  the  fhell  i^  poderior  to 
that  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  animal,  as  the  bones 
in  the  foetus  of  other  animals  are  formed  after  the  brain 
7 6  and  heart. 

idllaft  Reaumur  has  fufpecled  that  the  fhell  is  the  lad 
rmed.  formed,  and  if  proofs  are  wanting  to  edablifh  this  fa£l, 
it  is  certain  that  at  particular  periods,  if  the  eggs  of 
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tedaceous  animals  are  opened,  the  external  parts  ofOftheCon- 
the  embryo  are  found  already  developed,  without  any 
appearanee  of  the  fhell.  But  whatever  may  be  the  pe- 
riod  of  the  formation  of  the  fhell,  it  may  be  received 
as  an  edabliflied  fa£l,  that  the  animal  is  furnifhed  with 
it  at  the  time  it  leaves  the  egg.  Leeuwenhoek  fird 
obferved  this  fa£i  with  regard  to  oyders  -7  the  fame  ob¬ 
fervation  was  afterwards  made  by  Lifter,  and  extended 
to  others,  both  land  and  river  fhells.  This  obfervation 
has  been  confirmed  by  other  naturalids,  and  particular¬ 
ly  by  Rumphius,  Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  and  Adan- 
fon.  From  the  invedigations  of  the  latter  it  appears, 
that  although  there  are  many  of  the  marine  tedaceous 
animals  which  are  viviparous,  they  refemble  thofe 
which  are  oviparous,  in  being  furnifhed  with  the  fhell 
when  they  are  feparated  from  the  parent.  77 

Since  then  it  appears,  that  the  fhell  of  tedaceous  Two  opmu 
animals  is  completely  formed  previous  to  the  develope-ons  !hc 
ment  of  the  animal,  and  that  it  may  be  confidered  as^r^^n 
an  eflential  part  of  its  organization,  let  us  now  inquire 
into  the  mode  by  which  its  growth  is  effe&ed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  decifive  experiments  of  Reaumur,  the 
enlargement  of  fhells  is  owing  to  juxta-pofition,  or  fuc- 
cefiive  additions  of  earthy  and  animal  matter,  indepen- 
pent  of  any  organized  dru&ure.  Klein  has  fupported 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  fuppofes  that  the  growth  of 
fhells  is  effe&ed  by  intus-fufeeption,  or  a  kind  of  circu¬ 
lation.  The  opinion  of  Reaumur,  however,  has  mod 
generally  prevailed.  Excepting  Bonnet,  few  natural- 
ids  have  adopted  that  of  Klein  ;  and  it  will  appear  that 
this  celebrated  naturalid  was  led  to  entertain  this  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  the  mode  of  the  formation  of  fhells, 
by  the  experiments  of  Heriflant  on  the  generation  of 
bone  and  (hell.  From  thefe  experiments  it  was  clearly 
demondrated,  that  fhells  are  compofed  of  two  fubdan- 
ces,  the  one  a  membranaceous  or  animal  fubdance,  and 
the  other  an  earthy  matter  *,  but  no  fuch  conclufion 
can  be  drawn  from  them  in  fupport  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  fhell  is  a  continuation  of  the  body  of  the  animal, 
or  that  it  is  fo  clofely  connefled  as  the  bones  in  the 
bodies  of  other  animals  5  or  even  that  this  connexion 
is  formed  by  means  of  fibres  of  the  ligament  whieh 
attaches  the  animal  to  its  fhell  :  for  it  has  been  fhown, 
that  thefe  mufcular  or  ligamentous  fibres,  in  all  de- 
feriptions  of  tedaceous  animals,  are  fucceflively  fepara¬ 
ted,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  or  enlargement  of  the 
fhell.  This  could  not  poflibly  take  place,  if  the  evolu¬ 
tion  and  formation  of  the  fhell,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Heriflant,  depended  on  an  internal  circulation,  ana¬ 
logous  to  what  happens  in  the  body  of  the  animal.  In 
this  cafe  the  veffels  whieh  proceed  from  its  body,  hav¬ 
ing  no  longer  a  communication  with  thofe  which  are 
fuppofed  to  exid  in  the  fhell,  it  would  be  deprived  of 
nourifhmcnt,  and  confequently  could  not  increafe  in 
fize.  And  it  is  found,  that  this  feparation  takes  place 
in  all  fhells.  It  is  gradually  completed  as  the  growth 
of  the  fhell  advances. 

A  body  may  inereafe  in  volume  in  two  different  ^7$ or 
ways.  Either  the  particles  of  which  it  is  compofed  ganizcd  or 
pafs  through  that  body  by  means  of  circulation,  and  inorgani- 
undergo  certain  changes  by  which  they  are  prepared  zed,, 
to  form  part  of  the  body  5  or  the  particles  of  which  a 
body  is  compofed,  may  unite  with  it  by  juxta-pofition, 
without  any  previous  circulation  or  preparation  within 
the  body,  to  the  increafe  of  which  they  are  deftined. 

3  N  2  It 
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It  is  in  the  firft  way  that  the  growth  of  vegetables  and 
animals  is  accomplilhed  j  the  fecond  is  the  mode  by 
which  (hells  receive  new  additions  of  matter,  and  en- 
-  large  in  fize.  The  firft  is  the  mode  of  increafe  peculiar 
to  living,  organized  fubftances  j  by  the  fecond,  inor- 
ganized  fubftances  receive  new  additions  of  matter, 
and  increafe  in  volume.  Thefe  indeed  afford  fufficient 
chara£leriftic  marks  for  a  natural  divifion  of  bodies  in¬ 
to  two  claffes,  namely  organized  and  inorganized  fub- 
fiances. 

The  experiments  of  Reaumur  have  decifively  proved, 
that  the  growth  of  fhells  is  owing  to  the  latter  mode 
of  increafe.  Thefe  experiments  were  made,  not  only 
on  fea  fhells,  but  alfo  on  land  and  river  fhells  •,  on  uni¬ 
valves  and  bivalves ;  and,  in  all,  the  refult  was  invariably 
the  fame.  In  conducing  thefe  experiments,  he  inclo- 
fed  the  fhells,  on  the  progrefs  of  which  he  made  his 
obfervations,  in  boxes  pierced  with  fmall  holes,  fo  as 
to  admit  the  water,  but  fo  fmall  as  to  prevent  the  egrefs 
of  the  animal.  Thefe  boxes  were  funk  into  the  fea, 
or  the  river,  and  in  this  way  he  was  enabled  to  watch 
the  progrefs  of  the  growth  of  the  fhell.  He  firft  obferved, 
that  when  the  animal  which  exa£Ily  filled  its  fhell  began 
to  increafe  its  fize,  the  fhell  in  a  fhort  time  not  being 
fufficiently  large  to  cover  its  whole  body,  part  of  it  was 
naked  or  unprote&ed.  This  part  of  the  animal  mufl 
always  be  towards  the  opening  of  the  fhell,  becaufe 
the  fhell  being  previoufly  completely  filled,  it  cannot 
extend  in  any  other  direction.  All  animals  which  inha¬ 
bit  (hells  of  a  fpiral  form,  fuch  as  the  fnail  and  volute, 
can. only  extend  at  the  head,  or  the  opening  of  the 
fhell ;  whereas  the  animals  in  bivalve  fhells,  fuch  as  the 
muffel  and  the  oyfter,  may  enlarge  in  their  whole  cir¬ 
cumference.  In  all  the  fpecies  of  teflaceous  animals, 
it  is  this  part  which  appears  by  the  increafe  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  when  it  enlarges  the  fhell.  This  increafe  takes 
place,  according  to  Reaumur,  by  the  following  me- 
chanifm. 

It  is  a  neceffary  effe<ft  of  the  laws  of  motion,  when 
liquids  run  in  canals,  that  the  fmall  particles  of  thefe 
fluids,  or  the  fmall  foreign  bodies  mixed  with  them, 
which  on  account  of  their  figure,  or  their  lefs  degree 
of  folidity  in  proportion  to  their  furface,  move  flower 
than  the  others,  fly  off  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and 
approach  towards  the  Tides  of  thefe  canals.  It  even 
frequently  happens,  that  thefe  fmall  particles  attach 
themfelves  to  the  internal  furface  of  thefe  canals  or 
tubes,  and  form  concretions,  of  different  degrees .  of 
thicknefs.  It  is  befides  certain,  that  the  fluids  which 
circulate  in  thefe  tubes,  prefs  againft  their  Tides  on  every 
point  of  their  interior  furface *,  fo  that  if  they  were 
pierced  with  a  number  of  fmall  holes  of  fufficient  dia¬ 
meter  to  give  paffage  to  the  fmall  particles  of  matter 
floating  in  thefe  fluids,  thefe  particles  would  be  depo¬ 
sed  on  the  external  furface,  wffiere  a  cruft  would  be 
formed,  fimilar  to  that  in  the  inlide  \  wdth  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  it  would  become  thicker  and  more  folid,  be¬ 
ing  lefs  expofed  to  the  fri£lion  of  the  fluid,  than  that 
which  is  depolited  in  the  interior  of  the  tube. 

To  a  fimilar  mechanifm  Reaumur  aferibes  the  in¬ 
creafe  of  (hells.  The  external  furface  of  that  part  of 
the  body  of  the  animal  which  has  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  old  (hell,  is  furniffied  with  a  great 
number  of  canals,  in  which  circulate  the  neceffary  fluids 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  animal,  A  great  many  fmall 
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particles  of  a  vifeid  and  earthy  matter  are  mixed  with  Of  the  ( 


thefe  fluids.  Now.  as  thefe  particles  are  lefs  fluid  than  (htuei 
--------  --  ~  -  Parts 

Shells, 


thofe  of  which  the  liquids  themfelves  are  compofed,  ^arts 


they  approach  the  (ides  of  the  veffels,  which  are  them- 
felves  furnifhed  on  that  fide  of  the  external  furface  of 
the  body  of  the  animal,  with  a  great  number  of  pores, 
which  allow  them  to  efcape  from  the  veffels,  fo  that 
they  are  depofited  on  the  external  furface  of  thefe 
tubes,  or  rather  in  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal  it- 
felf,  which  is  uncovered  by  the  fhell. 

Thefe  particles  of  earthy  and  vifeid  matter  having 
reached  the  furface  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  readily 
unite  with  each  other,  and  with  the  extremity  of  the 
old  (hell,  efpecially  when  the  excefs  of  moifture  is  dif- 
fipated  ;  and  thus  by  their  union  they  compofe  a  fmall 
folid  body,  which  is  the  firft  layer  of  the  newr  addition. 
Other  particles  of  fimilar  matter  continuing  to  efcape 
in  the  fame  vray  from  the  excretory  veffels  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  form  a  fecond  layer  under  the  firft  ;  afterwards  a 
third,  and  a  fourth,  or  more,  till  the  new  part  of  the 
(hell  has  acquired  fufficient  confidence  and  thicknefs. 

It  is,  however,  obferved  to  continue  thinner  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  than  the  former  opening,  till  the  increafe  of 
the  animal  requires  another  enlargement  of  its  cover¬ 
ing- 

When  a  teflaceous  animal  is  going  to  enlarge  its 
fhell,  as  for  inftance  the  common  fnail,  the  body  pro¬ 
jects  from  the  opening.  It  is  then  feen  to  attach  itfelf 
to  a  w  all  or  fome  other  folid  fubftance,  and  the  portion 
of  its  body  which  is  unprotected  by  the  (hell,  is  foon 
covered  with  the  fluids  which  are  excreted  from  its 
furface.  The  pellicle  which  they  produce  when  the 
fluid  dries,  is  at  firft  thin  andelaftic,  but  gradually  af- 
fumes  more  confidence,  and  becomes  at  laft  fimilar  to 
the  old  part  of  the  fhell.  If  in  this  ftage  of  the  pro¬ 
cefs  a  bit  of  the  (hell  is  broken  and  removed,  without 
injuring  the  body  of  the  fnail,  the  (kin  of  the  animal  is 
foon  covered  .with  a  fluid,  which  gradually  thickens, 
and  becomes  folid.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  opera-  ximene 
tion,  a  fine  cruft  may  be  obferved,  which  conftitutesfary  to f* 
the  firft  and  external  layer,  for  repairing  the  breach  lhcll« 
which  was  made.  At  the  end  of  fome  days  this  layer 
has  become  thicker,  and  in  io  or  12  days,  the  new 
piece  of  (hell  which  is  formed,  has  acquired  the  fame 
thicknefs  as  that  which  w'as  removed.  In  making  this 
experiment,  certain  precautions  are  neceffary,  other- 
wife  there  is  fome  rifk  of  its  failure.  If,  after  the  bro¬ 
ken  piece  of  the  (hell  has  been  removed,  and  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  fra&ure  is  made  near  the  edge  of  the  open¬ 
ing,  the  animal  is  not  fupplied  wdth  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  nourilhment,  its  volume  or  bulk  is  foon  diminifhed  \ 
and  now  finding  that  what  remains  of  the  (hell  is  a 
complete  covering  to  its  diminiihed  body,  no  excretion 
takes  place  for  the  produdlion  of  a  new  portion.  In 
removing  fnails  from  a  wrall  to  which  they  had  attach¬ 
ed  themfelves,  for  the  purpofe  of  obferving  the  progrefs 
of  the  formation  of  the  (hell,  fome  days  will  efcape  af¬ 
ter  they  are  placed  in  the  box,  before  the  procefs  com¬ 
mences,  becaufe  the  teflaceous  matter  which  had  been 
already  expended  after  fixing  on  the  wall,  muft  be 
fully  fupplied  before  any  new  portion  can  be  again 
formed.  * 

This  experiment  (hows  clearly,  that  (hells  are  only 
enlarged  by  receiving  new  additions  of  matter,  after  it 
has  been  excreted  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  and 

not 
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0!  the  Con-  net  by  intus-fufception,  or  a  circulation  through  the 
ft i went  body  of  the  (hell  itfelf.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  the  pro- 
Partsof  du&ion  of  new  matter  to  fill  up  the  breach  made  in 
Shells,  (bell,  would  firft  appear  all  round  the  edge  of  the 

opening,  and  forming  a  kind  of  callus,  fimilar  to 
what  happens  in  the  reprodu&ion  of  bony  matter  in 
other  animals,  it  would  gradually  extend  till  the  whole 
breach  is  filled  up.  But,  on  the  contrary,  this  matter 
firfi  appears  on  the  body  cf  the  animal  from  which  it 
has  exuded,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  opening  is 
clofed  at  once  by  the  fluid  which  has  been  direCtly  fe- 
creted  from  the  furface  of  the  body.  Nor  can  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  the  liquid  has  infenfibly  exuded  from 
the  {hell,  and  falling  on  the  body  of  the  animal,  is 
there  collected  in  fufticient  quantity  for  the  formation 
of  the  new  piece  of  fhell.  This  is  fully  demonftra- 
ted  by  the  two  following  experiments- of  the  fame-na- 
tur^lift. 

83  Reaumur  broke  feveral  fliells  of  fnails  3  and,  hav- 
Otho  expe-jng  made  a  very  large  hole  about  the  middle  of  the 
P^aumur^  ^ie^>  anc*  a^out  an  eclual  diftance  between  its  fummit 
and  opening,  he  introduced  between  the  body  of  the 
animal  and  its  fhell,  through  the  hole,  a  piece  of 
fkin  which  wras  extremely  fine,  but  of  a-  very  clofe  tex¬ 
ture.  He -glued  this  fkiu  to  the  internal  furface  of 
the  fhell,  fo  that  it  fhut  up  accurately  the  artificial 
opening  which  he  had  made.  It  muft  then  be  obvi¬ 
ous,  that  if  the  reproduction  of  the  piece  of  fhell  which 
was  removed,  depended  on  the  excretion  of  a  fluid 
from  the  fhell  itfelf,  and  not  on  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  furface  of  the  animal’s  body,  the  newr  piece 
of  fhell  would  be  formed  on  the  external  furface  of  the 
piece  of  fkin  which  was  introduced  3  and  it  is  not  pof- 
fible  that  it  could  be  formed  between  the  fkin  and  the 
body  of  the  animal.  But  the  contrary  of  this  has  al¬ 
ways  happened.  The  new  teftaceous  matter  is  always 
depofited  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  fkin  3  that  is, 
on  the  fide  which  is  in  contaCt  with  the  animal’s  body  3 
and  no  matter  whatever  was  depofited  on  the  other 
furface.  This  experiment  has  been  repeated  by  others, 
and  has  been  invariably  attended  with  the  fame  re- 
fult. 

The  fecond  experiment  made  by  Reaumur  is  not 
lefs  decifive  than  the  firft.  He  took  a  number  of 
fnails  and  broke  the  fliells,  fo  that  he  diminifhed  the 
number  of  the  turns  of  the  fpire  about  y  part.  Hav¬ 
ing  in  this  manner  rendered  the  fhell  too  fmall  to  cover 
the  body  entirely,  they  wrcre  nearly  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tiun  as  wdien  an  increafe  of  the  animal’s  body  requires 
an  augmentation  of  the  (hell.  He  then  took  a  bit  of 
fkin,  as  in  the  former  experiment,  fufficiently  large  for 
the  opening  of  the  fhell,  and  introduced  one  of  its 
edges  between  the  body  of  the  animal  and  the  fhell, 
to  the  interior  furface  of  which  he  glued  it  3  after 
'which  having  folded  back  the  other  extremity  of  the 
fkin  on  the  external  furface  of  the  fhell,  he  glued  it 
in  like  manner,  fo  that  the  whole  external  opening  was 
completely  covered  with  the  fkin.  The  refults  were 
exaCtly  the  fame  as  before.  The  fhell  grew,  the  fkin 
remained  in  its  place,  and  that  part  of  it  which  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  interior  furface  was  fixed  between  the 
new  piece  and  the  old  fhell,  which  confequently  could 
not  contribute  to  its  formation. 

From thefe  experiments,  which  may  be  eafily  repeated, 
:t  appears  that  the  increafe  of  fliells  is  owing  to  the  fecre- 
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,tion  of  an  earthy  and  vifeid  animal  matter,  which  is  pre-  Of  the  Cen- 
pared  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  which  is  fucceffively 
formed  by  layers  from  the  interior  part  of  the  fhell  to  shells,  &c. 
the  external  furface.  This  formation  is  determined  c— — y— - ' 
by  the  previous  enlargement  of  the  animal.  The.  dif-  84 
ferent  flrata  or  layers  of  which  fhells  are  compofed,  ^jfsr^n 
can  be  eafily  demonft  rated  by  expofing  them  to  the  burning. 
aCtion  of  fire,  and  removing  them  before  their  ftrue- 
ture  is  entirely  deflroyed.  By  this  procefs  the  animal 
matter  is  confumed,  and  the  earthy  Jubilance  remains, 
exhibiting  a  laminated  ftruCture.  The  fame  ftruCture 
may  be  demonflrated,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
in  detailing  Mr  Hatchett’s  experiments,  by  imnierfing 
a  fhell  of  the  defeription  of  mother-of-pearl  in  a  dilu¬ 
ted  acid.  The  earthy  matter  in  this  cafe  is  diffolved 
by  the  acid,  and  the  layers  of  animal  matter  which 
are  interpofed,  refilling  the  aCtion  of  the  acid,  remain 
unchanged,  and  Hill  retain  the  original  figure  of  the 
fhell.  85 

It  is  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  mode  in  which  Turns  of 
the  fhells  of  fnails  are  increafed,  that  they  cannot 
enlarge  in  volume,  but  by  the  augmentation  of  the 
turns  of  the  fpire,  and  that  the  length  of  each  turn  of 
the  fhell  already  formed  remains  always  the  fame. 

This  may  be  eafily  put  to  the  tefl  of  experiment,  by 
reducing  the  fliell  of  a  fnail  which  has  reached  its  full 
fizc  to  the  fame  number  of  turns  w  ith  thofe  of  younger 
fliells  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  two  fhells  do  not  then 
exhibit  any  other  difference  than  in  their  thicknefs; 
and  it  would  be  the  fame,  by  comparing  the  youngeft 
fliells,  thofe  which  have  been  juft  feparated  from  the 
egg,  with  the  firft  turns  of  thofe  of  the.  fame  fpecies 
which  have  been  reduced  by  breaking  them  to  an 
equal  diameter.  The  number  of  turns  or  whirls  of 
which  the  fpire  of  a  fhell  is  compofed,  increafes  very 
confiderably  the  fize  of  the  fhell  in  univalves,  and  one 
turn  more  or  lefs  makes  a  great  difference  in  their  vo¬ 
lume.  According  to  Reaumur,  the  diameter  of  each 
turn  of  the  fpire  is  in  the  fnail  nearly  double  that  of 
the  preceding  one,  and  £  of  that  which  follows  3  but 
in  many  other  fhells,  both  marine  and  river,  the  laft 
whirls  of  the  fpire,  compared  with  the  preceding  ones, 
greatly  exceed  this  proportion.  In  fome,  the  external 
opening  is  1  2  times  greater  than  the  preceding  one, 
and  in  others,  it  is  not  more  than  eight  times.  This 
depends  entirely  on  the  increafe  of  the  animal’s  body, 
and  the  proportion  of  that  Increafe.  The  growth  of 
fome  is  length  wife,  and  in  them  the  increafe  of  diame¬ 
ter  is  proportionally  lefs  3  while  others  increafe  more  in 
thicknefs  than  in  length.  Thofe  teftaeeous  animals 
which  have  only  a  few  turns  in  the  fpire  of  the  fhell, 
are  of  this  defeription.  To  the  former  belong  fuch  as 
have  a  greater  number  of  turns  in  the  fpire. 

Thofe  who  have  adopted  the  opinion  qf  Klein  with  The  animal 
regard  to  the  formation  of  fhells,  have  denied  the  fe-  ™  detached 
paration  of  the  animal  from  the  fhell,  which  fucceftive- 
ly  takes  place  near  the  tip  in  univalves.  It  is  indeed  many  cafes# 
on  this  circumftance  of  the  connexion  of  the  animal 
with  the  fhell,  that  the  truth  of  this  theory  depends. 
According  to  it,  the  animal  is  attached  to  the  internal 
furface  of  the  tip  of  the  fhell  in  univalves,  and  on  this 
connexion  depend  the  increafe  of  the  fhell  and  even 
the  life  of  the  animal.  But  it  is  a  certain  faCt,  that 
the  pofterior  part  cf  the  body  of  the  animal  is  entirely 
detached  from  the  tip  of  the  fhell  3  and  this  holds, 

not 
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Of  the  Con  nqt  only  with' regard  to  all  land  and  Tea  (hells  which 
Parts  of  ^ave  ^  turns  l^e  fp*re>  anc*  confequently 


Shells,  &c.  of  the  tip  ;  but  alfo  in  a  great  number  of  other 

— — Y marine  teflaceous  animals.  It  feems  not  only  cer¬ 
tain,  but  even*  neceffary,  that  this  reparation  between 
the  animal  and  the  (hell  (hould  alfo  take  place  in  bi¬ 
valve  (hells,  if  we  take  a  didin£t  and  rational  view  of 
their  growth.  Whether  this  feparation  is  fuddenly  ef¬ 
fected,  or  by  gradual  procefs,  vhieh  is  mod  probable, 
it  feems  to  be  diffidently  obvious,  by  examining  the 
internal  furface  of  the  valves.  This  is  (till  more 
ftrongly  confirmed  by  fawing  univalve  (hells,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  which  are  confiderably  elongated  and  have  a 
great  number  of  turns  in  the  fpire,  in  a  direction  per¬ 
pendicular  to  their  axis.  In  old  (hells,  feveral  of  the 
firlt  turns  of  the  fpire  will  be  found  completely  filled 
up  with  teflaceous  matter,  fo  that  the  tip  of  the  (hell 
has  become  quite  folid,  or  at  lead  it  M  ill  appear  to  have 
been  long  unoecupied  by  nny  part  of  the  body  of  the 
animal.  But  in  tranfparent  (hells,  as  in  fome  fpecies 
of  helix,  it  is  feen  that  this  attachment  does  not  exid  ; 
and  the  H.  planorbis  ean  be  preferved  alive,  although 
the  tip  of  the  fpire  is  broken  off. 


Sect,  III.  Of  the  Colours  of  Shells . 


3*7 

Inquiry  cu  The  infinite  variety  of  the  colours  of  (hells  is  one 
rious.  of  the  mod  dtiking  parts  of  their  hidory ;  and  it  be¬ 
comes  a  eurious  and  intereding  objeCl  of  invedigation 
to  inquire,  whether  thefe  colours  are  uniform  and  con- 
dant  in  the  fpecies,  and  from  what  proceed  this  regu¬ 
larity  and  uniformity.  The  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions  of  Reaumur  will  affill  us  in  this  invedigation. 
When  a  hole  is  made  in  a  (hell,  nearly  at  an  equal 
didance  between  its  tip  and  opening,  the  new  pieee  of 
(hell  which  is  formed  to  (hut  up  the  hole  is  ufually  of 
a  white  colour,  and  often  very  different  from  that  of 
the  red  of  the  (hell.  It  would  appear  at  fird  that  the 
new  piece  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  that  it  is  not 
formed  in  the  fame  way  as  the  red  of  the  (hell.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  explain 
on  what  depends  the  regular  variety  of  the  colours 
nf  eertain  (hells  :  the  fame  experiments  which  lead  to 
the  difeovery  of  the  eaufe  of  the  one,  will  ferve  to  un¬ 
fold  the  other. 

Colours  va  This  remarkable  variety  of  colour  is  in  no  (hell  more 
ry  from  par-  remarkable  than  in  the  helix  nemoralis .  The  ground 
ticu.’ar  cir-  of  this  (hell  is  white,  eitron  or  yellow,  or  a  eom- 
cumltances  pound  of  different  (hades  of  thefe  colours.  Different 
coloured  rays  are  traeed  on  this  ground,  turning  fpiral- 
ly  with  the  fhell  *,  in  fome  they  are  black,  in  others 
brown,  and  fometimes  reddiffi.  The  breadth  of  each 
of  thefe  rays  gradually  inereafes  as  they  approach  to 
the  opening  of  the  (hell.  It  even  fometimes  happens, 
that  two  of  thefe  bands  are  fo  much  extended  in 
breadth,  that  they  meet  together  and  form  one.  Some 
individuals  have  five  or  fix  of  thefe  bands,  wrhile  others 
have  three  or  four,  and  even  two,  and  fometimes  only 
one.  Others  again  have  none  at  all,  although  of  the 
fame  fpecies  j  and  among  the  individuals  which  are 
marked  with  coloured  bands,  they  are  not  always  of 
the  fame  breadth,  in  the  fame  parts  of  the  (hell  }  from 
which  it  appears,  that  no  eertain  fpeeific  chara&ers 
can  be  derived  from  the  eolour,  fince  it  is  fubjeft  to 
-fo  much  variety.  According  to  Reaumur,  the  vifeid 
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and  earthy  matter  of  which  the  (hell  is  contpofedis  fecre-Ofthej 
ted  from  the  furface  of  the  animal’s  body  ;  but  in  certain  ftituJ 
places  of  the  furface,  particles  which  produce  a  different  </arl 
colour  are  feparated  ;  and  whether  this  depends  on  a  .  ' £ii 
peculiar  organization  of  thofe  places,  or  on  the  form  of  ' 
the  particles  themfelves,  it  appears  that  thefe  particles, 
either  of  a  different  nature  or  of  a  different  figure,  by 
uniting,  form  bodies  whieh  reflect  different  rays  of  light ; 
that  is  to  fay,  form  parts  of  the  (hell  of  different  colours. 

This  feems  to  be  a  neceffary  eonfequence  of  the  $ 
mode  in  w  hich  the  growth  of  (hells  is  aceompliffied. 


The  whole  external  layer  of  the  (hell  is  formed  bym?‘tte 


f  creted 


the  neek  of  the  animal,  beeaufe  it  is  that  part  which  the 
is  neared  to  the  head,  and  eonfequently  as  the  animal 
inereafes  in  fizc,  this  part  eeafes  to  be  eovered  with 
the  old  (hell.  It,  therefore,  depends  on  this  part  of 
the  animal  to  extend  the  (hell,  and  for  this  purpofe  it 
is  fufficient  that  the  neck  be  furnifhed  with  glands  for 
feereting  the  different  fluids,  to  form  a  (hell  of  differ¬ 
ent  colours.  If,  for  iiidancc,  there  are  two  or  three 
glandular  bodies  wdiich  fecrete  brown  or  black  parti- 
eles,  and  that  thefe  glandular  bodies  are  difpofed  in  a 
parallel  direction  to  eaeli  other,  while  the  glands  on 
the  red  of  the  furfaee  only  feerete  particles  of  matter 
which  refie6l  the  light  of  a  eitron  colour,  the  diell 
formed  by  thefe  bodies  will  have  a  citron  ground,  with 
blaek  or  brown  bands,  nearly  parallel,  or  which  gradu¬ 
ally  approach  to  eaeh  other,  and  become  larger  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  external  organs  of  the  animal 
inereafe  in  fize. 

If  no  fuch  glandular  dru&ure,  or  difference  in  thepr0ve( 
matter  fecreted,  could  be  traced  on  the  neck  of  the  experi 
helix  nemoralis ,  this  explanation  of  the  eaufe  of  the 
variety  of  colours  in  diells  would  appear  extremely 
probable  \  but  this  probability  amounts  to  certainty, 
from  the  aclual  obfervation  of  the  exidence  of  this  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  llru&ure  and  effect.  When  the  helix  ne¬ 
moralis  is  deprived  of  part  of  its  (hell,  the  body  ap¬ 
pears  of  a  white  colour,  excepting  towards  the  neck, 
where  the  white  inclines  to  yellow,  and  where  befides 
there  is  a  number  of  black  or  brown  bands,  equal  to 
that  of  the  bands  on  the  fhell,  and  arranged  in  the 
fame  direction .  It  has  been  obferved,  too,  that  the 
individuals  wffiieh  have  only  one  black  dripe  on  the 
fhell,  have  only  one  (ingle  blaek  fpot  on  the  neck  } 
and  thofe  having  four  fpots  on  the  neek,  have  four 
dripes  of  the  fame  colour  on  the  (hell.  Thefe  rays 
are  placed  immediately  under  thofe  of  the  diell  3  they 
commence  at  the  didance  of  about  a  line  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  neck,  which  is  itfelf  ufually  fpotted 
with  black  all  round.  The  exillenee,  therefore,  of 
thefe  excretory  organs  ean  no  longer  be  doubted. 

The  difference  of  colour  feems  to  prove  the  difference 
of  druclure.  But  to  edablidi  this  beyond  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  doubt,  it  is  only  neeeffary  to  have  rccourfe  to 
experiment,  by  obferving  what  happens  in  the  new 
piece  of  (hell  whieh  is  renewed,  in  place  of  that  portion 
which  has  been  removed  }  and  if  it  appear  that  that 
part  of  the  (hell  wdiieh  is  formed  opposite  to  the  black 
rays  of  the  animal,  is  blaek,  and  if  that  which  is 
formed  between  the  llripes  be  of  a  diderent  eolour 
from  that  of  the  dripes  themfelves  on  the  red  of  the 
body,  no  farther  proof  ean  be  required.  Now,  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  that  part  of  the  new  (hell  formed 
on  the  neck  oppofite  to  the  black  or  brown  dripes  on 
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-the  animal’s  body,  is  itfelf  black  or  brown,  that  form¬ 
ed  between  the  ftripcs  is  white  or  citron,  while  the  reft 
of  the  body  is  white,  but  different  from  that  of  the 
neck,  when  it  is  of  this  colour. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  part  of  the  (hell 
which  has  been  renewed  is  of  a  different  colour.  This 
apparent  deviation  will  appear  lefs  difficult  to  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  explanation  of  the  procefs  which  has 
now  been  given,  if  we  attend  to  the  circumflance  that 
the  new  ftiell  formed  oppofite  to  the  neck  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  never  different  from  that  of  the  old  ffiell,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  the  external  furface  is  extremely  rough, 
and  prefents  numerous  furrows  or  grooves,  in  place  of 
the  fmoothnefs  and  fine  poliffi  of  the  old  ffiell.  In  this 
eafe,  the  inequality  of  furface  is  occafioned  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  retiring  within  its  (hell,  before  the 
new  piece  has  acquired  fufficient  confiftency  and  folidi- 
ty  $  and  thus  the  new  (hell,  having  contracted  on  its 
furface  wrinkles  or  furrows,  the  light  is  very  different¬ 
ly  rcBe6led.  But  there  is  another  caufe  for  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  colour  in  thefe  circumftances.  When  a 
large  piece  of  ffiell  is  removed,  the  firft  layer  which  is 
formed  is  ufually  white.  The  particles  of  the  fluid 
which  are  neceffary  for  the  formation  of  the  ffiell  of 
this  colour,  feem  to  be  more  eafily  excreted  from  the 
furface  of  the  body  than  the  particles  of  fluid  which 
go  to  the  formation  of  any  other  colour.  It  is  ob- 
ierved  that  the  body  of  the  animalis  covered  with  this 
fluid,  long  before  there  is  any  appearance  of  fecretion 
about  the  neck.  This  liquid  is  extended  to  the  neck, 
and  there  produces  a  new  layer  of  white  ffiell  ;  but 
as  this  layer  is  extremely  thin  and  transparent,  it  does 
not  prevent  the  ufual  fecretion  of  the  colouring  matter 
at  the  neck  to  appear.  In  this  period  of  the  procefs, 
it  the  animal  retire  within  its  ffiell,  the  new  layer,  (till 
adhering  in  many  points  to  its  body,  and  not  having 
acquired  fufficient  folidity,  will  be  diftorted  and  wrink¬ 
led  j  and  not  only  exhibit  that  inequality  of  furface 
which  generally  appears  in  (hells  thus  formed,  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  flripes  or  colours  will  alfo  be  de- 
flroyed. 

It  would  be  a  very  falfe  conclufion  from  this  account 
of  the  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  flripes  which  ap¬ 
pear  on  certain  fpecies  of  ffiell*,  that  the  external  fur¬ 
face  of  all  fhells  ffiould  be  marked  with  colours,  or 
fficuld  be  uniformly  of  the  fame  colour  ;  and  that 
there  ffiould  be  no  fhells  whofe  external  furface  is 
marked  with  different  fpots,  differently  arranged,  of 
an  irregular  figure,  and  feparated  from  each  other  by 
unequal  intervals.  For  if  it  has  been  ffiown,  that 
thefe  colours  are  produced  on  the  furface  of  the  ffiell, 
only  by  means  of  the  fecretory  organs,  fituated  on  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the 
fame  effedls  will  follow,  unlefs  the  animal  is  placed  in 
the  fame  circumftances.  Thefe  fecretory  organs,  there¬ 
fore,  muft  exift  during  the  entire  formation  of  the 
inell,  to  furniffi  the  fame  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
during  the  whole  of  its  progrefs.  But  if  it  happen,  on 
the  contrary,  that  thefe  organs  undergo  any  change  ^ 
if  the  pores  through  which  the  liquid  is  poured  out  to 
form  a  ffiell  or  part  of  a  ffiell  of  a  brown  colour,  be¬ 
come  too  large  or  too  fmall,  or  in  other  refpe6ls  change 
their  form,  after  having  poured  out  a  certain  quantity 
of  this  fluid  ',  and  that  thofe  which  furniffi  the  fluid  of 
vffiich  the  white  part  of  the  ffiell  is  comptpfed,  are  alfo 
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changed,  it  muft  happen  that  the  ffiell  which  is  pro- Of  the  Con¬ 
duced  is  marked  with  different  black  and  white  fpots, 
combined  with  a  degree  of  irregularity  correfponding  ^  egs  &c. 
to  the  change  on  the  fecretory  organs.  This  will  ap-  w— ^ 
pear  to  be  the  cafe,  by  attending  to  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  fecretory  organs  of  fnails  which  pro¬ 
duce  coloured  ftiells  }  for  in  them  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  colours  are  diftinft  and  well  marked  in  fome, 
towards  the  opening,  while  they  are  fcarcely  percepti¬ 
ble  on  the  firft  turn  of  the  fplre  towards  the  tip  of  the 
ffiell  j  and  thefe  changes  of  colour  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  exift  without  a  correfponding  change  on  the  fecretory 
organs.  '  .  '  . 

The  fluidity  of  the  liquid  fecreted  for  the  formation  Difference 
of  the  ffiell,  has  probably  alfo  fome  effetl  in  the  regu-pf  fluidity  - 
lar  diftribution  of  the  colours  which  appear  on  fome  *n  ^  mat> 
fpecies.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  fome  animals  may^r  eCre  * 
fecrete  a  fluid  for  the  formation  of  the  ffiell,  of  fuch  a 
degree  of  fluidity  as  to  flow  eafily  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  thus  produce  irregular  marks  on  the  ffiell. 

But  befides,  if  there  are  fecretory  organs  fituated  on 
the  neck  of  the  animal,  which  prepare  fluids  of  differ-  ^ 
ent*  colours  ^  if  the  animal  moves,  or  is  difturbed  byMotionof 
any  means,  when  thefe  fluids  are  excreted  on  the  fur- the  animat 
face,  the  colours  will  appear  in  a  different  place  from*J“r”J|».t*lc 
their  original  diftribution,  or  be  mixed  and  blended  to-  of  the^mat- 
gether,  and  thus  occafion  that  irregularity  which  is  ob-ter. 
ferved  in  thofe  parts  of  ftiells  which  have  been  laft  pro¬ 
duced,  or  renewed,  ^ 

But  it  w  ill  be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  firft  Secretory 
of  thefe  caufes,  namely  to  the  change  of  ftru£lure  in  organs  en¬ 
tile  fecretory  organs  of  the  neck,  to  explain  the  regu-  *arSe 
lar  diftribution  of  the  round  fpots,  or  of  thofe  of  athe  an^ma^ 
fquare  or  reft  angular  figure,  with  which  certain  ftiells 
are  marked,  and  to  fuppofe  that  thofe  veffels  which  are 
arranged  in  a  fquare  or  rectangular  manner,  which 
furniffi  peculiar  fluids,  are  ffiut  or  open  at  different 
periods.  It  may  happen  that  the  developement  of  a 
great  part  of  the  animal,  occafioned  by  a  more  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  in  certain  fpecies  than  in  others,  may,  in 
fome  cafes,  be  the  only  caufe  of  thofe  regular  fpots,. 
fometimes  white  on  a  coloured  ground,  and  fometimes 
coloured  on  a  white  ground,  which  the  ffiell  exhibits, 
if  the  glands  which  fecrete  the  colouring  matter  cor- 
refpond  in  their  diftribution  to  that  of  the  divifions  on 
the  ffiell,  and  if  they  occupy  a  greater  fpace  on  the 
neck  than  is  ufual  in  other  fpecies.  In  this  w'ay  may 
be  accounted  for,  the  regularity  of  thefe  marks,  and 
the  increafe  of  their  fize,  which  is  ufually  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  turns  of  the  fpire,  from  the  consideration 
of  the  fecretory  organs  of  the  animal  enlarging  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  other  parts  of  its  body,  and 
their  effeCls  in  the  formation  of  the  ffiell  correfponding 
to  the  developement  of  thefe  parts.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  largeft  marks  are  obferved  on  the  external  con¬ 
volutions  of  the  fliell.  ^ 

According  to  Reaumur,  the  laft  layer  of  the  ffiell  Laft  formed 
which  is  formed  from  a  fluid  fecreted  from  that  part  of*ayer  ufy- 
the  furface  of  the  animal’s  body  which  does  not  reach  wtute' 
the  neck,  ffiould  be  white,  and  this  is  moft  generally 
the  cafe.  In  thofe  ffiells  which  are  internally  colour¬ 
ed,  the  fluids  fecreted  from  the  body  of  the  animal 
are  of  the  fame  colour,  and  they  take  the  place  of 
thofe  which  are  ufually  white,  or  of  a  pearly  nature,  as 
is  obferved  in  many  others.  The  nature  of  thefe  •  in¬ 
ternal 
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layers  is  always  obvious;  for  if  they  are  not  and  acquired  great  vigour  ;  for  the  next  addition  which  Of  the  c 

is  made  to  the  {hell,  is  equal  to  its  original  bulk.  It  is  ftituter 
clean,  entire,  and  in  perfe£l  prefervation,  forming  a  fin-  Q^[tS( 
gular  contrail  with  the  old  (hell.  .  c  ^ 

The  place  at  which  (hells  begin  to  increafe,  after  l0I 
the  growth  has  been  for  foine  time  interrupted,  mayDiftingu 

be  didinguidied  by  a  difference  of  colour  in  the  dripes by 
-  -  -  -  -  --  *  -  "  ■  -  -  -  different 
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Pamof  w^^te>  they  exhibit  everywhere  a  uniform  colour,  and 
Shells,  &c.  never  variegated,  like  what  appears  externally.  By 
removing  with  a  file  any  part  of  the  external  furface 
of  the  (hell,  the  layers  which  appear  immediately  under 
the  furface,  are  thofe  which  have  been  furnilhed  by  the 
body  of  the  animal ;  while  thofe  on  the  furface  itfelf, 
tifually  more  variegated  than  the  red,  owe  their  forma¬ 
tion  to  the  veffels  about  the  neck,  and  have  been  formed 
in  the  way  already  deferibed. 

The  growth  of  (hells,  being  proportioned  to  that  of 
the  inhabitant,  proceeds  almoft  imperceptibly.  In 
mod  (hells,  however,  it  is  eafy  to  didingui(h  the  dif¬ 
ferent  additions  which  they  have  received  *,  for  they 
are  marked  on  their  convex  furface  with  different  emi¬ 
nences  which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  fimilar  to  lines 
of.  different  degrees  of  depth,  which  give  the  diell  a 
fibrous  Jdrudlure.  Thefe  elevations  are  called  Jlrice , 
may  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  the  diell  in  bi¬ 
valves,  and  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  thofe  which 
have  a  fpiral  form.  From  the  dighted  obfervation  of 
the  manner  iri  which  diells  are  formed,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  they  receive  no  addition,  without  leaving,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  fome  traces  of  thefe  inequalities  \ 
for  every  fmall  addition  of  tedaceous  matter  which  is 
made,  mud  be  attached  to  the  old  part  of  the  diell, 
which  confequently  mud  be  more  elevated  than  the 
former,  whatever  be  its  thicknefs,  when  the  enlargement 
of  the  animal  requires  the  formation  of  the  latter. 
Thus,  the  (hell  will  be  marked  with  a  great  number  of 
thefe  driae,  parallel  to  each  other,  which  may  be  di- 
dinclly  feen  on  many  different  fpecies. 

Every  (hell  has  ufually  fome  of  thefe  eminences  at 
greater  didances,  and  more  elevated  than  the  others. 
By  thefe  the  different  periods  when  the  (hell  ceafed  to 
increafe,  or  rather  thofe  when  its  growth  wras  inter¬ 
rupted,  are  marked  ;  and  they  have  fome  degree  of 
analogy  with  the  different  dioots  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  The  heat  of  dimmer  or  the  cold  of  winter  inter¬ 
rupting  the  growth  of  the  animal,  at  lead  among  fuch 
as  are  tedaceous,  which  live  on  the  land,  or  inhabit 
rivers  in  temperate  regions,  the  diell  is  not  enlarged  in 
extent  during  thefe  feafons.  It  is  otherwife,  however, 
with  regard  to  its  thicknefs,  for  there  is  continually 
exuded  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  fmall  quantities 
of  fluid,  which  increafe  its  thicknefs.  Hence  it  is, 
when  the  (hell  begins  to  increafe  in  extent,  the  edge 
to  which  the  new  portion  is  cemented,  is  much  thicker 
than  when  the  growth  was  gradual  and  imperceptible, 
and  confequently  the  place  at  which  the  growth  com¬ 
mences  after  a  long  interruption  is  didinguidied  by  a 
more  elevated  ridge,  than  in  the  continued  pregreflive 
additions  which  it  receives.  The  numerous  indances 
of  this  interruption  in  the  grow  th  of  diells,  will  occur 
to  the  attentive  conchologid  in  the  progrefs  of  his 
refearches.  We  have  at  prefent  in  our  poffeflion,  a 
fine  illudration  of  the  fame  thing,  in  a  fpccimen  of 
murex  ramofus .  The  animal,  it  would  appear  from 
the  original  part  of  the  (hell,  had  been  for  fome  time  in 
a  fickly  or  unhealthy  date  ;  for  it  has  undergone  many 
of  the  changes  to  which  dead  (hells  are  fubjeft.  It 
has  lod  its  enamel ;  it  feems  to  have  undergone  fome 
degree  of  decompofition,  and  fome  fpecies  of  ferpula 
and  other  parafitical  animals  had  made  it  their  abode  ; 
but  from  this  fickly  date  it  feems  to  have  recovered, 


with  which  the  (hell  is  ufually  marked.  In  thefe 
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colours,  and  fometimes  even  little  different  from  thofe 
on  the  red  of  the  fuperior  furface  of  the  diell.  The 
caufe  of  this  change  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  if  we  re- 
colledl  that  the  fecretory  organs  which  prepare  the  co¬ 
louring  matter,  at  lead  in  the  helix  netnoralis ,  have 
their  origin  at  fome  didance  from  the  extremity  of  the 
neck,  from  which  we  have  feen  that  the  fird  layer  of 
(hell  which  is  traced  to  the  extremity  itfelf,  ffiould  be 
of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the  dripes  ,*  but  as 
the  increafe  of  the  animal  occafions  the  dripes  to  be 
formed  under  the  fird  (hell,  during  which  it  is  dill 
very  thin,  and  confequently  tranfparent,  it  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  diell  produced  under  it,  of  a  black  colour,  to 
appear  fo.  But  when  the  animal  has  ceafed  to  grow 
for  fome  time,  it  then  increafes  the  thicknefs  of  the  (hell 
lad  formed,  fo  that  the  (hell  which  is  next  produced 
from  the  colouring  matter,  when  the  animal  begins  to 
grow,  being  laid  on  one  part  of  the  old  (hell  much 
thicker  and  lefs  tranfparent,  the  colour  of  thefe  dripes 
mud  appear  lefs  bright,  and  therefore  different  in  thofe 
places,  from  the  other  parts  of  the  (hel-1.  roJl 

In  taking  a  review' of  wrhat  has  been  faid  concerning  Colours 
the  production  of  the  colours  of  (hells,  it  mud  appear  owing  t 
that  thefe  rays  or  coloured  lines  are  owing  to  glands 
which  fecrete  the  colouring  fluid,  and  which  are  ar-necki 
ranged  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  neck,  while  the 
poderior  part  furniffics  only  a  fluid  of  a  different  co¬ 
lour,  and  ufually  lefs  deep  than  the  fird.  By  means  of 
this  principle  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  different  colours  which  are  fo  fplen- 
didly  exhibited  among  this  clafs  of  natural  objeCls. 

Thefe  colours  may  be  reduced  to  one  or  more,  which 
are  more  vivid  on  a  lighter  ground  •,  to  coloured,  cir¬ 
cular  bands  on  a  ground  of  a  lefs  vivid  colour,  or  pure 
white  \  to  longitudinal  lines,  round  or  fquare  fpots, 
and  in  a  regular,  or  irregular,  zig-zag  form.  All 
thefe  may  be  eafily  explained,  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  have  been  laid  down,  the  application  of 
which,  from  what  has  been  faid,  will  not,  we  hope,  be 
found  difficult.  .  >  10, 

But  from  this  mode,  w  hich  is  the  mod  general  in  colour!] 
the  produflion  of  the  colours  of  (hells,  there  are  cer-  porcel; 
tain  deviations.  In  that  divifion  of  diells  which  is  fhells. 
made  by  fome  naturalids,  and  which  is  didinguidied 
by  the  names  of  porcelain  fiells,  on  account  of  the  fine 
enamel  with  which  they  are  covered,  there  are  two 
fets  of  colours,  which  are  difpofed  in  a  parallel  direc¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  The  external  range  of  thefe  co¬ 
lours  is  owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  dru&ure  in  the  animals 
which  inhabit  them,  different  from  that  of  other  teda¬ 
ceous  animals,  and  to  an  operation  which  does  not 
take  place  in  other  (hells.  In  thefe  (hells,  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  feems  to  be  depofited  in  twro  different  ways, 
and  at  two  different  periods.  In  the  fird  procefs, 
when  the  body  of  the  (hell  is  formed,  the  colouring 
matter  is  excreted  from  the  glands,  in  the  fame  way 
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n  Con*  as  in  otlier  teftaceous  animals  j  and  it  is  arranged  ac- 
fl  ent  cording  to  the  difpofition  of  the  glands  on  the  body  of 
P  s0^  the  animals.  At  this  period  of  the  procefs,  the  fhell  is 
^  c  c’i  only  of  a  moderate  thicknefs,  and  much  lefs  than  what 
it  afterwards  acquires,  when  completely  formed.  On 
the  external  furface  of  the  {hell  firft  formed,  another 
layer  is  depofited,  which  is  more  compact  than  the 
firft,  in  fomc  places  thicker,  and  ufually  variegated 
with  different  colours.  The  external  furface  of  the  {hell 
being  thus  completely  covered  with  this  fecond  layer, 
the  original  colours  are  concealed  *,  and  if  the  lame 
{hell  were  examined  at  different  periods  of  its  forma¬ 
tion,  it  would  appear  like  two  diftinft  fpecies.  The 
■  *er-  organs  which  are  employed  by  the  animal  in  the  pro- 
\{  er  du&ion  of  this  fecond  layer  of  {hell,  and  fet  of  colours, 
rt  •  are  two  foft,  membranaceous  wings,  which  being  pro¬ 
truded  from  the  opening  of  the  {hell,  completely  cover 
the  whole  of  its  external,  convex  furface.  Thefe  two 
wings,  which  are  quite  diftin<ft  from  the  glandular 
ftru&ure  above  the  neck  of  the  animal,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  a  little  lower,  are  alfo  provided  with  glands, 
which  furnifh  colouring  matter,  ufually  different  from 
that  which  is  furnifhed  by  the  glands  of  the  neck  j  and 
it  is  the  upper  furface  of  the  wings,  which  is  alone 
provided  with  this  glandular  ftru&ure.  This  furface, 
when  this  part  of  the  animal  is  protruded  from  the 
{hell,  and  extended  over  it,  comes  in  contafl  with  the 
external  furface  of  the  latter.  Hence  it  is,  that  thofe 
membranaceous  organs  depofit  on  the  firft  formed  and 
coloured  layers  of  the  {hell,  new  layers  of  teftaceous 
matter,  which  is  differently  coloured,  and  diverfified 
with  entire  fpots,  either  circular,  or  in  a  waved  direc¬ 
tion,  which  are  fometimes  of  a  more  vivid  tint  than 
that  of  the  ground,  or  white  upon  a  dark  ground,  or 
brown  upon  a  yellow  ground  }  or  are  compofed  of 
ilraight  lines,  or  curved,  or  interlaced  with  each  other, 
reddifh,  brown,  yellow  or  w'hite,  on  different  coloured 
grounds,  or  in  dots  or  points  w-hofe  {hades  and  arrange¬ 
ment  are  not  lefs  diverfified. 

This  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  external  layer  of 
porcelain  {hells,  has  been  proved  by  the  a&ual  obferva- 
tion  of  fome  naturalifts.  In  fome  fpecies,  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  line  of  a  paler  colour  is  obferved  on  the  convex  fur¬ 
face  of  the  {hell.  This  is  aferibed  to  the  jun&ion  of 
the  two  wings  of  the  animal,  where  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  colouring  matter  has  been  depofited,  or  where  the 
fhell  has  been  lefs  completely  covered  with  the  protrud¬ 
ed  part  of  the  animal.  But  the  exiftence  of  this  fecond 
layer  is  ftill  more  diftimftly  proved  by  mechanical 
means.  The  external  layer  may  be  removed  by  means 
of  a  file,  and  the  fhell  reftored  to  its  original  ftate  ;  and 
then  the  colours  which  it  firft  received  are  brought  in¬ 
to  view.  This  circumftance  is  ftill  farther  demonftra- 
ted  by  an  attentive  examination  of  different  fpecies  of 
{hells,  and  particularly  the  cyprcea  argus .  In  examin¬ 
ing  this  {hell,  there  are  obferved  under  the  external 
layer,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  fome  flight  traces  of 
four  tranfverfe  bands  of  a  brown  colour,  which  furround 
the  fhell,  and  which  muft  have  been  formed  previous  to 
the  more  fuperficial  yellow  layer.  By  a  more  minute 
examination,  it  will  appear  that  the  circular  fpots  with 
■which  the  external  yellow  layer  is  marked,  have  been 
pofteriorly  formed  to  this  layer  \  and  finally,  on  the  four 
turns  of  the  fpire  forming  a  flight  projection  at  the  bafe 
of  the  fhell,  there  are  fome  brown,  circular  fpots,  which 
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are  quite  fuperficial,  and  which  fometimes  include  two  Of  the  Con- 
turns  of  the  fpire,  which  could  not  happen  if  the  yel- 
low  colour  had  not  been  prior  in  its  formation  to  thefe  she]j^ 
circular  fpots.  If  the  colouring  matter  of  which  thefe  v— 
fpots  are  compofed,  had  been  depofited  at  the  time  that 
the  different  parts  of  the  fpire  were  formed,  one  fpot 
could  not  have  included  two  turns  of  the  fpire  at  the 
fame  time.  IC^ 

This  effect  of  communicating  a  new  fet  of  colours  Shell  be- 
to  the  external  furface  of  the  fhell,  is  not  the  only  one  tomes 
which  is  produced  by  the  membranaceous  ftru£ture  °f 
the  animal  which  inhabits  the  porcelain  and  ether  fhells.  fome  Va^fe. 
The  form  of  the  fhell  is  alfo  changed  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  a  great  quantity  of  teftaceous  matter  being  de-, 
pofited  on  the  furface  of  the  opening,  which  then  af- 
fumes  a  confiderable  thicknefs.  The  turns  of  the  fpire 
are  intruded,  and  fometimes  difappear  on  the  outfide 
of  the  fliells  ^  and  wrinkles,  furrows,  and  even  tuber¬ 
cles,  which  exift  on  the  furface  of  fome  fpecies,  are  alfo 
formed.  The  furface  of  cyprcea  pediculus  exhibits  circu¬ 
lar  Arise  which  did  not  originally  exift,  and  which  owe 
their  formation  to  this  caufe.  In  other  fpecies,  the 
furface  is  marked  with  projecting  points  or  tubercles, 
which  .are  produced  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  circular 
ftriae  of  the  former,  and  which  alfo  depend  on  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  membranaceous  wings  of  the  animal,  and 
the  teftaceous  fubftance  which  is  fecreted  and  depofited 
from  their  furface.  Thus,  it  appears  that  porcelain 
fhells,  and  thofe  of  fome  other  fpecies,  are  formed  at 
two  diftinCt  periods.  It  is  during  the  fecond  period 
of  the  procels  that  the  colour  of  the  complete  fhell  is 
formed.  In  farther  illuftration  of  this  point,  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  fhells  of  this  defeription  at  two  different  pe¬ 
riods,  one  or  two  examples  may  be  given  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  which  takes  place,  when  the  laft  layer  formed  is 
removed.  ^  In  the  cijprcea  exanthema,  the  lhell  is  ferru-  External 
ginous,  with  whitifh  round  fpots  and  eyes  5  but  when  layer  re- 
the  outer  coat  is  worn  off,  it  becomes  barred  or  teffe- moved» 
lated  with  brown  or  blue.  The  cyprcea  arabica ,  as  its  dilprent 
name  imports,  exhibits  chara&ers  on  its  furface,  having c^urs  ap* 
fome  refemblance  to  Arabic  letters.  The  ground  on* ^ 
which  thefe  characters,  which  are  of  a  brown  colour,  are 
placed,  is  whitifh  or  bluifh  5  but  when  the  outer  coat 
is  worn  down,  the  fhell  is  fometimes  bluifh  with  brown 
bands,  or  pale  with  darker  angular  fpots  and  lines, 
brown  mixed  with  violet,  or  reddifh  blue.  T  g 

But  befides  the  caufes  which  have  been  mentioned  Effects  of 
concerning  the  production  and  variety  of  the  colours  of  light  on 
fhells,  arifing  from  the  difference  of  ftruClure  in  the  or- flleiIs* 
gans  which  fecrete  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  chan¬ 
ges  to  which  thefe  organs  are  fubjeCted  in  the  growth 
of  the  animal,  the  effeCts  of  light  and  heat,  altogether 
independent  of  the  animal  itfelf,  are  probably  very  con¬ 
fiderable.  Two  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  the 
one  from  the  Mediterranean  or  European  feas,  and  the 
other  from  the  tropical  regions,  exhibit  very  different 
fhades  of  colour.  The  colours  of  the  inhabitant  of  the 
torrid  zone  are  always  more  bright  and  vivid  than 
thofe  of  the  native  of  more  temperate  climates.  The 
two  fhells,  although  fimilar  in  form,  fize,  and  other 
characters,  are  uniformly  different  in  the  intenfity  of 
their  colours.  Thefe  differences,  which  have  led  con- 
cholo,gifts  to  increafe  the  number  of  fpecies,  obvioufly 
depend  on  the  aCtion  of  the  climate,  and  particularly 
of  light,  on  nourifhment,  and  other  circumftanccs  which 
3  Q  have 
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have  hitherto  eluded  the  observation  of  naturalifts,  are 
uniform  and  conftant,  as  long  as  the  caufes  which 
operate  in  their  produClion,  continue  to  ad.  At  firfl 
fight  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  the  difference  of  tem¬ 
perature  is  the  caufe  of  the  difference  in  the  intenfity 
of  colour,  in  fhells  produced  in  different  climates.  It 
might  be  fuppofed  too,  that  the  different  depths  at  which 
fhells  are  found  in  the  ocean,  the  medium  in  which  they 
live  being  thus  very  different,  would  occafion  great  di- 
verfity  in  the  colour.  Near  the  furface,  where  the 
heat  is  greateft,  if  the  operation  of  this  caufe  were  con- 
fiderable,  the  colours  of  fhells  fhould  be  expcded  to  be 
moll  vivid,  and  as  the  depth  increafed,  at  leaf!  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  the  intenfity  of  colour  fhould  be  diminish¬ 
ed.  But  it  has  been  obferved  in  bivalve  fliells  which 
are  found  at  great  depths,  fuch  as  fome  fpecies  of  oyf- 
ter  and  fpondylus,  that  the  lower  valve  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  rock,  is  almoff  always  white  or  colourlefs, 
while  the  upper  valve  often  exhibits  bright  and^vivid 
colours  }  but  this  difference  cannot  be  aferibed  to  the 
difference  of  temperature,  for  in  both  valves  it  muft  be 
the  fame}  the  matter  fecreted  for  their  formation  is 
prepared  by  the  fame  organs,  and  is  depofited  in  a  fi- 
milar  manner  }  and  indeed  they  are  altogether  placed 
in  the  fame  circumflances,  and  have  been  expofed  in 
their  production  and  growth  to  the  operation  of  the 
fame  caufes,  excepting  that  the  upper  valve  is  expofed 
to  the  rays  of  light,  and  is  therefore  coloured,  while  the 
lower  valve  is  removed  from  the  aCtion  of  this  caufe, 
and  is  colourlefs. 

The  fame  difference  is  obferved  in  the  valves  of 
other  fhells,  which  are  produced  in  fimilar  circumflances. 
The  different  fpecies  of  pholas  which  make  their  abode 
in  calcareous  or  coral  rocks,  and  the  teredo  navalis ,  or 
fhip-woixn,  which  pierces  wood,  and  makes  it  its  habi¬ 
tation,  are  ufually  colourlefs.  Thofe  teflaceous  ani¬ 
mals  too,  which  live  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean,  and 
are  thus  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  light,  are  al- 
fo  diflinguifhed  by  very  faint  colours,  or  are  entirely 
white. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Formation  of  the  Umbilicus ,  Pro - 
tuber a/ices,  fe9 c. 

We  have  hitherto  confidered  only  the  general  for¬ 
mation  of  fhells.  In  the  prefent  fc&ion  we  fhall  treat 
of  fome  other  circumflances  which  produce  variations 
in  their  external  figure.  Such,  for  inftance,  is  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  umbilicus,  of  fpines,  tubercles,  ribs,  and 
jjj  other  protuberances. 

Four  claffes  Umbilicus .  Univalve  fliells,  which  are  furnifhed  with 

of  fpiral  a  regular  fpire,  may  be  divided  with  regard  to  their 
fte  is  form,  into  four  claffes}  namely,  fhells  having  a  dife,  cy¬ 
lindrical  fhells,  turbinated,  and  ovoid  or  egg-fhaped 
fhells.  Thefe  four  forms  are  the  moft  common  which 
fpiral  univalve  fliells  affume,  and  they  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  turns  of  the  fpire  are  applied  to 
the  common  axis,  and  the  difference  of  their  arrange¬ 
ment.  They  derive  their  primitive  figure  from  the 
fmall  fhell  while  it  is  yet  included  in  the  egg,  and  pro¬ 
bably  from  that  of  the  external  organs  of  the  animal 
which  i»  contained  in  it.  But  although  all  univalve 
fhells  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  four  prin¬ 
cipal  forms,  they  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  flighter 
fhades  of  difference.  Let  us  now*  fee  in  what  way 
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it  may  be  conceived  that  the  bodies  of  the  animals  Of  the  c( 
which  inhabit  univalve  fhells,  give  them  a  fpiral  form. 

If  we  can  fuppofe  that  from  the  firfl  production  of 
thefe  animals,  when  they  begin  to  be  developed,  the 
fibres  of  one  part  of  the  body,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  ex-  m 
ternal  furface,  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  oppofite 0we  the 
furface,  it  is  obvious  that  the  body  of  the  animal  con-  t0 
tinuing  to  increafe,  according  to  this  original  tendency, 
will  aifume  a  curved  form,  the  concave  part  of  which 
will  be  on  that  fide  where  the  fibres  are  fhorteft  }  and 
if  the  long  fibres  on  the  external  furface,  and  the  fhort 
fibres  on  the  internal  furface,  continue  to  increafe  in  the 
fame  proportion,  this  muft  give  the  body  a  fpiral  form} 
but  in  this  cafe,  the  different  convolutions  of  which  the 
animal  is  compofed,  will  be  in  the  fame  plane,  and  can 
only  apply  to  a  fmall  number  of  fhells  included  in  the 
firfl  divifion,  namely  thofe  which  are  characterized  with 
having  a  dife. 

The  convolutions  of  the  fpire  which  are  deferibed  by 
the  fhell  of  univalve  teflaceous  animals,  and  the  body 
which  ferves  as  a  mould  for  thefe,  are  difpofed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  planes.  Some  other  caufe,  therefore,  muft  ope¬ 
rate  in  producing  this  deviation.  Betw  een  the  two  fur- 
faces  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  furniihed  with  fibres  of  different  lengths,  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive  two  other  furfaces  dire&ly  oppofite  to  each 
other,  an  upper  and  an  under  furface,  each  of  which  is 
included  between  the  two  preceding  furfaces,  but  of 
fmaller  extent  }  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  farther, 
that  thefe  two  latter  furfaces  are  fo  formed,  that  the 
fibres  of  the  one  are  longer  than  the  correfponding  and 
oppofite  fibres  of  the  other.  According  to  this  ftruc- 
ture,  the  body  of  the  animal  will  tend  to  that  furface 
on  which  the  fibres  are  fhorteft,  and  thus  deferibe,  du¬ 
ring  its  developement,  a  fpiral  line  in  different  planes, 
in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  tenfion  between  the 
fuperior  and  inferior  furface  of  the  body,  as  well  as  be¬ 
tween  the  lateral  furfaces.  ^ 

The  form  of  the  fhell  depending  on  the  external  form  jjmbik 
of  the  body  of  the  animal,  the  umbilicus,  which  is  a  produce 
different  cavity  from  that  of  the  opening  of  the  fhell  in 
which  the  animal  is  contained,  and  which  is  feen  on 
the  inferior  furface  of  fome  fliells,  in  the  centre  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  fpire,  depends  entirely  on  the  plane 
on  which  the  animal  has  formed  the  additions  to  its 
fhell.  If  the  plane  of  thefe  convolutions  has  been  di¬ 
rected  round  a  conical  or  elliptical  axis,  and  each  con¬ 
volution  of  the  fpire  be  more  or  lefs  diftant  tow  ards  the 
centre  of  the  fhell  from  this  hollow  point,  a  fhell  may 
be  thus  formed,  whofe  umbilicus  will  be  more  or  lefs 
open,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  repara¬ 
tion  which  the  animal  muft  give  to  the  convolutions  of 
the  fpire,  correfponding  to  its  ftruCture.  An  oppofite 
effeCt  will  be  obferved,  if  the  increafe  of  the  convolu¬ 
tions  of  the  fpire  is  fuppofed  to  take  place  round  an 
axis  which  is  fo  fmall  as  to  permit  them  to  come  in 
contaCt  with  each  other.  In  this  cafe  no  cavity  will 
be  formed  in  the  centre,  no  appearance  of  umbilicus 
will  be  feen.  But  if  w  e  conceive  that  the  animal,  in 
enlarging  itfelf,  turns  round  a  folid  of  a  curved  figure, 
in  place  of  the  conic  axis  above  alluded  to,  and  that 
the  end  of  this  folid  is  at  the  fummit  of  the  fhell,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  opening  or  an  umbilicus  of  the  ftiape 
of  this  folid,  will  be  formed  in  the  fhell. 

Ribs .  The  longitudinal  elevations  which  are  ob¬ 
ferved 
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)f  2  Con-  ferved  on  univalve  (hells,  which  run  in  a  tranfverfe  di- 
uent  re£lion  to  the  fucceftlve  growth  of  the  convolutions  of 
Uts  ot  the  fpire,  have  been  denominated  varices ,  by  Linnaeus, 
in  allufion  to  the  dilated  veins  on  the  bodies  of  other 
animals.  They  are  compofed  of  One  or  more  eleva¬ 
tions,  ufually  arranged  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
tation  ^  (hell,  and  fometimes  (lightly  oblique.  They  cou¬ 
rt  >$  a c-  fame  fubftance  as  that  of  the  reft  of  the  (hell, 

?  ed  but  are  thicker  and  always  more  elevated  than  the  fur- 
face  of  the  convolutions  of  the  fpire  on  which  they  are 
placed.  To  explain  the  manner  in  which  thefe  eleva¬ 
tions  are  formed,  we  may  examine  the  opening  of  land 
(hells  which  have  arrived  at  the  iaft  ftage  of  their 
growth.  This  period  is  marked  in  thefe  ftiells  by  a 
kind  of  margin  of  about  a  line  in  breadth,  which  is 
fometimes  turned  outwards,  although  the  reft  of  the 
(hell  turns  on  a  regular,  fpiral  line.  This  reflected 
margin  never  appears  in  land  (hells,  but  when  they 
have  reached  the  laft  period  of  their  growth,  and  when 
it  is  once  formed,  the  animal  of  fome  fpecies  ceafes  af¬ 
terwards  to  continue  the  convolutions  of  its  fpire. 
Having  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  its  growth,  when 
it  is  fit  to  perform  the  ad  of  generation,  it  protrudes 
itfelf  more  frequently  from  its  (he'll,  and  each  time  it 
returns,  a  vifcid  fluid  which  exudes  from  its  neck,  is 
interrupted  and  depofited  on  the  external  margin  of  the 
(hell.  The  bulk  which  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body 
have  acquired  in  confequence  of  the  evolution  of  the 
generative  organs  which  are  contained  in  that  part  of 
the  body,  caufes  it  to  prefs  mote  ftrongly  than  former¬ 
ly  on  the  edges  of  the  opening  of  the  (hell,  every  time 
it  protrudes  itfelf,  and  gradually  forces  the  particles  of 
teftaceous  matter  which  have  been  recently  depofited, 
to  the  external  furface,  and  in  a  diredion  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  former  plane  of  the  fpire.  A  ftiort 
time  only  is  requifite  for  the  complete  formation  of 
this  elevation  \  but  after  it  has  been  formed,  if  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  the  power  of  continuing  the  fpire  on  the  for¬ 
mer  plane,  the  (hell  which  had  arrived  at  a  larger 
fize  will  exhibit  from  time  to  time,  if  the  fame  procefs 
be  repeated,  longitudinal  projeding  ribs,  convex  or 
bent,  exadly  fimilar  to  the  external  fwelling  of  the 
opening  of  the  (hell,  and  analogous  to  the  varices  which 
are  feen  on  fome  fpecies  of  marine  (hells. 
iited  to  This  power  of  continuing  the  fpire,  after  the  forma- 
fcells.  tion  of  the  eminence  at  the  opening,  is  peculiar  to  fea- 
(hells.  No  farther  increale,  after  it  is  once  formed  in 
land  (hells  takes  place.  The  young  of  fome  fea-(hells, 
as  fome  fpecies  of  murex ,  alfo  poffefs  this  faculty  of 
continuing  the  growth  of  the  (hell  after  the  formation 
of  fimilar  elevations,  even  from  the  earlieft  period  of 
their  exiftence,  and  long  before  it  can  be  fuppofed  that 
the  organs  of  generation  are  evolved.  This  no  doubt 
depends  on  fome  peculiar  ftrudure  or  organization  of 
the  animal,  and  particularly  on  thofe  of  the  anterior 
i  parts  of  the  body. 

bercles  Tubercles .  Many  (hells  are  furnifiied  with  tubercles, 

duced  which  are  produced  by  the  fame  organs  as  tile  reft  of 
the  (ametbe  foell.  The  flelhy  protuberances  which  are  placed 
on  the  external  furface  of  the  neck  of  the  aniihals 
'which  inhabit  them,  ferve  as  a  mould,  and  according 
as  there  are  more  or  lefs  of  thefe  tubercles,  wrhile  the 
animal  enlarges  the  turn  of  the  fpire,  and  increafes  its 
/hell  fo  much,  there  is  the  fame  number  of  protuber¬ 
ances  in  the*  convolution.  Thefe  protuberances,  while 
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they  remain  on  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal  on 
which  they  were  formed,  are  hollow',  and  during  the  parts  ^ 
remaining  part  of  its  exiftence,  as  the  body  enlarges,  sheus> 
they  are  partly  hollow,  arid  partly  folid,  being  filled  up  — — y  ' 

with  teftaceous  matter,  excreted  from  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  then  the  internal  furface  of  the  (hell  be¬ 
comes  fmooth  and  even* 

Spines,  and  fringed  or  irregular  protuberances,  with 
which  fome  (hells  are  armed,  have,  according  to.  all 
appearance,  the  fame  origin  as  the  other  inequalities 
on  the  external  furface  of  (hells.  They  are  ufually 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  different  fucceflive  periods  of 
the  growth  of  the  (hell.  This  will  be  fufficiently  ob¬ 
vious,  if  we  trace  the  whole  feries  of  wrinkles  or  ftriae 
which  run  parallel  to  the  circumference  of  the  open¬ 
ing.  Thofe  which  arife  immediately  from  the  ribs  or 
varices ,  are  produced  by  particular  organs  which  fur- 
round  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  and  ftretch  out  from 
every  part  of  its  circumference,  fecreting  a  teftaceous 
matter,  which  partly  forms  a  (heath  around  them,  gra¬ 
dually  increafes  in  thicknefs,  and  fucceflively  affumes 
the  form  of  that  part  of  the  body  which  in  fome  mea- 
fure  ferves  the  purpofes  of  a  mould.  In  all  the  fpecies 
of  mrirex,  which  are  furniftied  wdth  fpines,  the  eleva- 
tibns  called  varices  or  ribs,  as  w'ell  as  the  fpines  with 
which  they  are  armed,  are  placed  on  the  (hell  at  equal 
diftances  *,  and  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  (hell,  al-  / 
though  frequently  grooved  or  ftriated,  are  not  furnifti¬ 
ed  with  fpines.  This  uniform  obfervation,  not  only 
in  (hells  belonging  to  this  genus,  but  alio  in  almoft  all 
fpinous  (hells,  proves,  that  the  fpines,  as  well  as  the 
ribs,  are  to  be  confidered  as  formed  by  the  margin  of 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  body,  which  is  renewed  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  change  in  the  pofition  of 
this  part  of  the  body  takes  place.  It  proves  alfo,  that 
the  formation  of  (hells  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fuccef- 
five  and  regular  enlargement  of  the  animal  j  and  that 
it  increafes  every  time  it  is  difplaced  from  the  whole  117 
extent  in  breadth  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  the  Spines  pro 
margin  of  which  only  being  furniftied  with  long  fleftiy^^^ 
proceffes  or  fringed  appendices,  is  in  reality  the  only  cefieS. 
part  which  produces  them  on  the  (hell  at  each  period 
of  its  increafe.  In  the  fame  way  is  formed  the  beak 
or  prolongation  of  the  (hell,  which  terminates  the  in¬ 
ferior  extremity  in  the  form  of  a  canal.  This  canal  is 
produced  in  all  (hells  in  which  it  exifts,  by  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  organ,  (ufceptible  of  ex  tendon  and  contradion,  and 
which,  according  to  fome  naturalifts,  is  employed  by 
the  animal  as  a  kind  of  feeler,  and  occafionally  to  at¬ 
tach  itfelf  to  folid  bodies.  It  excretes  and  depofits  a 
teftaceoris  layer  which  ferves  it  as  a  kind  of  (heath,  in 
a  fimilar  manner  to  the  produdion  of  fpines.  Il8 

It  is  eafy  to  explain  the  formation  of  the. grooves  or  Formation 
elevated  ribs  which  are  found  on  the  outer  furface  ofofribsa^d 
other  (hells  \  while  the  whole  of  the  internal  furface  is  Srooves" 
fmooth  and  polilhed.  In  bivalve  (hells,  which  exhibit 
this  ftrudure,  the  whole  anterior  furface  of  the  animal 
is  grooved  or  channelled  in  the  fame  way  5  and  from 
this  the  (hell  derives  its  (hape  and  ftrudure.  In  thefe 
(hells  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  only  the  anterior 
margin  that  5s  grooved  on  the  internal  furface  \  be- 
caufe,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  growth  of  the  animal, 
that  part  of  the  body  which  prefents  a  fmooth  equal 
furface  has  advanced,  and  nearly  filled  the  whole  q£ 
the  (hell )  and  the  teftaceous  matter  fecreted  from  this 
3  O  Z  part 
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-part  of  the  body  being  depofited  on  the  grooves,  chan¬ 
nels,  or  ftriae,  which  were  formed  when  trie  anterior 
part  of  the  body  occupied  that  part  of  the  (hell,  fills 
them  up  completely,  and  leaves  the  furface  quite  fmooth 
and  polifhed.  New  additions  being  made  to  the  fhell 
as  the  growth  of  the  animal  requires  it,  the  fmooth 
furface  of  the  body  advances  forward,  and  fills  up  with 
its  fecretions  what  is  now  grooved ;  while  the  new  part 
of  the  (hell,  which  correfponds  to  that  part  of  the  body 
tvhieh  has  an  unequal  furface,  only  prefents  this  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  riba  or  grooves 
are  formed  in  different  ipecies  of  oftrea,  cardium,  and 
Other  bivalve  fhells. 

But  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  ftru&ure  in  a  fpecies  of 
cockle,  the  white  fluted  or  ribbed  cockle,  cardium 
cojiatum ,  which  feems  more  difficult  of  explanation  in 
its  mode  of  formation.  The  ribs  of  this  fpecies  are  not 
only  of  the  ufual  ftru&ure  of  other  fpecies  of  ribbed  or 
grooved  fhells,  but  are  particularly  diftinguifhed  by 
having  them  hollow.  The  whole  number  of  the  ribs 
amounts  to  about  18  On  each  valve,  of  which  the  1 1  ex¬ 
terior  ones  are  of  a  triangular  form,  of  about  three  lines 
high,  and  hollowed  through  their  whole  length,  from 
the  beak  to  the  margin  of  the  valves.  To  have  a  di- 
fiin£l  nolion  of  the  formation  of  thefe  hollow,  triangu¬ 
lar  ribs,  it  is  neccffary  to  conceive,  that  the  margin  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  animal  is  deeply  channelled  or 
grooved  5  and  when  this  part  of  the  body  is  in  contaft 
with  the  recent  fhell,  the  tips  or  elevations  are  formed, 
and  are  then  open  to  the  internal  furface  of  the  fhell  ; 
but  the  pofterior  part  of  the  body  being  hard  and 
fmooth,  never  comes  in  contaft  with  the  excavated 
part  of  the  ribs.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  teftaceous 
matter  is  excreted  from  this  part  of  the  body,  it  is  de¬ 
pofited  on  that  part  of  the  internal  furface  of  the  ft; ell 
which  it  touches,  ftretches  acrofs  the  deep  grooves, 
and  forms  the  third  and  interior  fide  of  the  triangular 
ribs.  6 

Thus  it  appears,  that  fpines,  tubercles,  and  all 
other  protuberances  on  the  furface  of  bivalve  fhells, 
owe  the  peculiarity  of  their  form  and  fhape  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  ftru&ure  of  different  organs  fituated  on  the  ante¬ 
rior  margin  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  are  com- 
jiofed  of  the  teftaceous  matter  which  is  excreted  by 
thefe  organs.  The  nature  of  the  procefs  is  the  fame 
as  in  univalve  fhells  of  a  fpiral  form.  The  diverfity 
only  appears  in  the  difference  of  the  organs  and  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  animals  which  inhabit  different  fhells.  To 
a  ft  mil  a  r  procefs  may  be  aferibed  the  fo  ^nation  of  ft  rice, 
of  feales,  and  of  various  excavations  which  fome  times 
Accompany  them. 

Sect  .  V.  Of  the  Production  of  Pearls . 

Pearl four.d  IN  tr eating  of  the  conftituent- parts  of  (hells,  it  was 
in  mother-  obferved,  that  the  compofition  of  the  pearl  appears, 
of- pearl  fretfn  p.nalyils,  to  be  precHely  the  fame  as  the  mother- 
iheHs.  of-pearl,  or  thofe  fhells  in  which  the  pearl  is  ufually 
found.  From  this  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  pear], 
and  the  mother-of-pearl,  are  produced  by  the  fame  iecre- 
tion.  It -appears,  from  the  obfervations  of  naturalifts, 
and 'indeed  it  tnight  have  been  expe&ed,  from  the  fi- 
ifailtfrity  of  compofition,  that  all  teftaceous  animals, 
%hofe  (bells-  come  under  the  defeription  of  mother- cf- 
'OCdhfionally  -produce  pearls. 
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Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  with  regard  Of  theCcI 
to  the  caufe  of  the  formation  of  this  precious  produc-  ftitnent! 
tion.  According  to  fome,  it  is  merely  a  morbid  con-9K^,ns°! 
cretion,  formed  within  fome  part  of  the  body  of  the  hdS,& 
animal,  or  at  lead  within  the  fhell,  without  any  ap-  ^ 
parent  external  injury  j  while  others  fuppofe  that  it  is  1 
only  owing  to  wounds  which  the  fhell,  or  the  animal,  or 
both,  have  received  from  accidental  caufes,  or  from  the 
a61ion  of'  infe&s,  or  fome  teftaceous  animal,  making 
perforations  in  the  {hell.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
pearls  may  be  formed  in  both  ways. 

Every  day’s  experience  informs  us,  that  fi mil ar  con-Suppofed j 
cretions  are  formed  in  different  cavities  of  the  bodies t(?  be  m°i  I 
ot  other  animals  ;  but  without  any  obvious  caufe  or  ex-bld  con‘ 
ternal  injury.  The  formation  of  fuch  concretions,  as,  cretl0ns> I 
for  inftance,  biliary  and  urinary  calculi,  producing  the 
moft  excruciating  diforders  in  the  human  body,  are  too 
fatally  known.  Thefe  concretions,  no  doubt,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  difeafed  Or  unhealthy  a&ion  of  the 
veffels  fecreting  the  fluids  in  which  they  are  formed. 

By  this  difeafed  a&ion  producing  a  fuperab undance  of 
the  matter  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the 
concretion ;  or  this  matter  in  the  fluid  ftate  meeting 
with  fome  folid  body,  which  becomes  a  nucleus,  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  it,  and  depofited  in  concentric  layers,  till 
the  concretion  acquires  a  larger  or  fmaller  fize,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  duration  and  quantity  of  the  fecretion 
and  depofition.  In  the  fame  way,  it  feems  extremely 
probable  the  pearl  may  be  frequently  formed  \  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  compofed  being  conftantly  fecreted 
by  the  animal  for  the  production  of  the  new  part  of 
the  fhell.  If  then  this  matter  fhould  at  any  time  be 
produced  in  greater  quantity  than  what  is  neceffary  to 
form  the  inner  layers  of  the  fhell,  and  particularly  if  it 
fhould  meet  with  a  folid  particle  of  any  body,  it  will 
be  attracted  by  it,  and  thus  conftitute  the  rudhneiits  of 
a  pearl,  which  will  receive  conftant  additions  of  con¬ 
centric  layers,  and  increafe  in  fize  in  proportion  to  the 
age  of  the  animal  and  the  quantity  of  matter  depofited. 

Pearls,  it  is  fa  id,  have  been  found  within  the  body  of 
the  -animal.  If  this  be  true,  the  pearly  matter,  in  its 
paffage  through  the  veffels  of  the  body,  muft  have  met 
with  fome  nucleus,  around  which  the  concentric  lay¬ 
ers  have  been  formed.  In  moft  cafes,  however,  the 
pearl  is  found  loofe  in  the  fhell,  entirely  detached  from 
the  animal.  It  muft  then  have  been  formed  of  the 
matter  which  wras  thrown  out  of  the  body  5  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  pearls  are  formed  both  ways,  or  that 
the  fame  pearl  may  be  partly  formed  within  the  fiody 
of  the  animal,  and  be  afterwards  excluded,  and  arrive 
at  its  utmoft  fize,  while  it  remains  loofe  in  the  fhell.  12^ 

.  £>ut>  according  to  others,  the  pearl  owes  its  forma- or  formed 
tion  to  fome  external  injury.  The  following  feems  tohomef* 
be  a  pretty  drftin&  view  of  this  opinion.  When  Fau- ^ernal  i]> 
jas  de.  St  Fond  vifited  Loeh  Tay,  he  w‘as  led  to  make^ury* 
fome  inquiries  concerning  the  pearl-fifhery,  which  had 
been  carried  on  in  feveral  parts  of  the  river  Tay  for 
fome  years.  Shells  Avere  brought  to  him  ;  and  in  thefe 
fhells  the  fifhermen  pretended  to  find  pearls,  which 
they  expe&ed  to  fell  at  a  higher  rate,  as  they  were 
found  in  the  prefence  of  the  traveller.  But  he  informs 
us,  that  they  attempted  to  impofe  on  him,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  pearl  fecretly  into  the  fhells  as  they  opened 
them.  Obferving  this  circumftance,  he  told  them  that 
be  could  knowr  at  once,  by  examining  the  outfide  of 
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|<e  Ha- the  {hell,  before  opening  it,  whether  it  contained  any 
on  of  pearl.  He  mentions  this  to  introduce  fome  fpecula- 
b  .  ^c;tions  concerning  its  formation.  When  no  perforation 
^  or  callofity  appeared  on  the  outfide,  he  concluded  that 
there  v/as  no  pearl  in  the  fhell.  The  pearl-fifh,  he 
fuppofes,  is  attacked  by  two  claffes  of  enemies.  One 
is  what  he  calls  the  auger-worm,  which  penetrates  in¬ 
to  the  infide  near  the  edge  of  the  valve,  by  making  a 
longitudinal  paffage  between  the  layers  of  the  fhell. 
The  length  of  the  channel  is  one  inch,  or  one  inch 
and  a  half  when  it  doubles  back  in  a  line  parallel  to 
the  firft.  At- the  inner  extremity  there  is  a  fmall  cir¬ 
cular  portion,  formed  by  the  worm  in  turning  round. 
Thefe  excavations  are  in  the  pearly  part  of  the  fhell. 
The  pearly  juice,  extravafating,  forms  protuberances 
in  the  fame  direction  5  and  the  cylindrical  bodies  which 
are  thus  formed,  may  be  confidered  as  elongated  pearls 
adhering  to  the  internal  furface.  When  feveral  worms 
of  this  kind  uraite  their  labours  by  penetrating  near  each 
other,  the  refult  is  a  kind  of  pearly  wen  with  irregular 
protuberances. 

Another  fea-worm,  which  he  fays  belongs  to  the 
multivalves,  a  fpecies  of  pholas,  alfo  attacks  the  pearl 
(hells.  The  fhell  of  this  fpecies  of  pholas,  has  a  hinge 
in  the  form  of  a  crooked  bill,  as  he  faw  in  fome  fpe¬ 
cies  of  oyfler,  which  he  examined,  from  the  coafl  of 
Guinea.  The  hole  was  of  the  fhape  of  a  pear.  Pearls 
of  this  fhape  have  been  found,  and  have  been  held  in 
great  eflimation.  Obferving  this  circumftance,  artifi¬ 
cial  perforations  are  made  in  the  fhell,  and  this  forces 
the  animal  to  produce  pearls.  In  fome  (hells  brought 
from  China,  this  artificial  hole  has  been  obferved  filled 
up  with  brafs  wire,  rivetted  on  the  outfide  like  a  nail, 
and  the  inner  extremity  of  the  wire  was  covered  with 
a  well-formed  pearl,  which  feemed  as  if  foldered  to  its 
*  av.  extremity  *. 

r(  i*  Pearls  are  alfo  produced  by  another  artificial  pro- 

cefs.  The  fhell  is  opened  with  great  care  to  avoid  in¬ 
juring  the  animal,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  internal 
furface  of  the  fhell  is  fcraped  off.  In  its  place  is  infert- 
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ed  a  fpherical  piece  of  mother-of-pearl,  about  the  fize  Of  the  Ha- 
of  a  fmall  grain  of  lead  fliot.  This  ferves  as  a  nu-  s^n\°n&c 
eleus,  on  which  is  depofited  the  pearly  fluid,  and  in  *.  V 
time  forms  a  pearl.  Experiments  of  this  kind  have 
been  made  in  Finland,  and  have  been  repeated  in  other 
countries.  J24 

A  remarkable  difcovery  has  been  afcribed  to  Lin- Difcovery 
neeus  refpe&ing  the  generation  of  pearls.  This  was  a  of  Iinnieu*. 
method  which  he  found  out,  of  putting  the  pearl-muffel 
(my a  margaritifera)  into  a  (late  of  producing  pearls  at 
his  pleafure.  It  was  fome  years  before  the  final  effefl 
could  take  place  \  but,  in  five  or  fix  years  after  the 
operation,  the  pearl,  it  is  faid,  had  acquired  the  fize 
of  a  vetch.  But  it  does  not  feem  to  be  known  in  what 
this  operation  confifted.  Whether  it  confided  in  imi¬ 
tating  the  procefs  of  infers,  by  wounding  the  fhell 
from  the  outfide,  or  by  following  the  other  procefs,  by 
fcraping  away  part  of  the  inner  layer  ;  nor  is  it  much 
known  what  have  been  the  effe&s  of  this  operation,  or 
whether  it  has  turned  to  any  account,  or  indeed  is  at 
all  praftifed  in  Sweden  or  any  of  the  northern  dates, 
wrhere  it  mufl  have  been  originally  known.  For  this 
difcovery,  however,  the  Swedifh  naturalift,  it  is  faid, 
was  railed  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  and  otherwife  libe¬ 
rally  rewarded  by  the  dates  of  the  kingdom. 

The  value  which  is  put  on  the  pearl  depends  on  its 
fize,  colour,  fhape,  and  purity.  The  larged  pearls 
are  always  held  in  the  highed  edimation,  when  their 
other  qualities  are  in  any  degree  of  perfe&ion.  The 
fined  fhape  of  the  pearl  mud  be  quite  globular  j  it 
mud  be  of  a  clear  brilliant  white,  fmooth,  and  gloffy, 
and  entirely  free  from  fpot  or  dain.  Pearls  were  great¬ 
ly  edeemed  and  much  fought  after  by  the  Romans. 

Servilia,  the  mother  of  Marcus  Brutus,  w  e  are  inform¬ 
ed,  presented  a  pearl  to  Caefar,  which  was  valued  at 
50,0 col.  derling  \  and  Cleopatra  diifolved  one,  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  worth  250,0001.  derling,  in  vine¬ 
gar,  which  ihe  drank  at  a  fupper  with  Mark  An¬ 
tony. 
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CHAP.  VI.  OF  THE  HABITATION  OF  TESTACEOUS  ANIMALS,  METHODS 

OF  FISHING,  COLLECTING,  &c. 


TO  the  detailed  account  which  we  have  now  given 
of  the  natural  hidory  of  tedaceous  animals,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  fhell.  we 
hav.e  only  to  add  a  few  obfervations  concerning  their 
habitation,  the  methods  of  fifhing,  collecting,  and  pre¬ 
ferring  them.  Thefe  topics  (hall  be  the  fubjeCl  of  the 
following  feftions. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Habitation  of  'Tefaceous  Animals . 

C25 

F  idon  Testaceous  animals  are  found  on  every  part  of  the 
f  y  part  furface  of  the  globe.  Some  are  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
while  others  only  frequent  rivers  and  lakes,  and  a  third 
and  numerous  clafs  live  in  the  ocean.  From  this  a  claf- 
fification  of  (hells  has  been  formed,  and  they  have  been 
divided  into  land,  frefh-wrater,  and  fea  (hells.  But 
whatever  difference  might  exid  in  the  habits  and  eco- 
,  36my  of  tedaceous  animals  which  are  produced  in 


places  fo  different,  it  affords  few  marks  of  difcrimina- 
tion  for  the  purpofe  of  claffification. 

Land  fhells  are  fpread  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  L**c 
earth,  and  although  more  accedible,  are  perhaps  left  very 
known  than  tliofe  which  inhabit  the  ocean.  From  the xryas~ 
fmall  number  of  land  fhells  which  have  been  collected, 
it  would  appear  at  fird  fight  that  they  are  left  nume¬ 
rous  than  marine  fhells.  This,  however,  feems  not  to 
be  the  cafe  v/ith  regard  to  the  number  of  fpecies  }  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  number  of  individuals  of  land 
fhells,  in  fome  indances,  far  exceeds  that  of  fea  fhell;. 

The  fea  fhells  of  the  Mediterranean  have  been  obferved 
by  naturalids,  to  be  nearly  the  fame  from  the  draitsoi 
Gibraltar  to  the  ifland  of  Sicily  $  but  the  land  fhells  of 
Languedoc  are  different  from  thofe  of  Provence,  of 
Dauphiny,  Piedmont,  and  different  parts  of  July. 
Some  are  found  in  Spain,  in  Corfica,  in  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  other  place* ; 

ar.d 


Of  the  Ha- and  from  the  great  variety  and  number  of  land  (hells, 
fliellsT&c  ^  ^eems  Pr°hable  that  many  of  them  are  yet  unknown. 
V  But  let  us  now  take  a  general  view  of  thofe  places  of 
the  world  where  different  tcftaceous  animals  are  moft 
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but  they  are  not  of  fo  brilliant  colours  as  thofe  of  the  Of  th 
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frequently  found. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  light  and  heat  have 
very  confiderable  influence  in  adding  to  the  fplendour  of 
the  colours  of  (hells.  The  moft  beautiful  fhells  are  found 
in  countries  between  the  tropics,  where  they  are  more 
immediately  fubjedt  ta  the  diredl  rays  of  the  fun,  and 
a  higher  temperature.  From  thefe  caufes  the  fhells 
produced  in  thefe  countries  have  a  luftre  and  brilliancy 
whiph  thofe  of  colder  climates  never  poffefs. 

The  fhores  of  Alia  furnifh  us  with  the  pearl-oyftcrs 
and  foallops  in  great  perfedlion.  About  Amboyna  are 
found  the  moft  beautiful  fpecimens  of  the  cabbage-fhell, 
the  arrofoir,  the  ducal  mantle,  and  the  coral  oyfters,  or 
echinated  oyfters.  Here  alfo  are  found  a  great  variety 
of  extremely  beautiful  mulfels,  tellinae  and  volutae  •> 
fome  few  buccinums,  and  the  fhell  called  the  Ethiopian 
crown ,  in  its  greateft  perfedlion.  The  dolia,  the  mu- 
rices,  and  the  caffandree,  are  alfo  found  on  thefe  coafts 
in  great  beauty.  Many  elegant  fnails  and  fere w- fhells 
are  alfo  brought  from  thence  \  and  finally,  the  fcorpion 
and  fpider  fhells.  The  Maidive  and  Philippine  iflands, 
Bengal,  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  abound  with  the  moft 
elegant  of  all  the  fpecies  of  fnails,  and  furnifh  many  o- 
ther  kinds  of  fhells  in  great  abundance  and  perfedlion. 
China  abounds  in  the  fineft  fpecies  of  porcelain  fhells, 
and  has  alfo  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  fnails.  Japan 
furnifties  us  with  all  the  thicker  and  larger  bivalves  ; 
and  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  is  famous  above  all  other  parts 
of  the  world  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  patella 
or  limpet  found  there. 

America  affords  many  very  elegant  fhells,  but  not 
in  fo  great  abundance  or  beauty  as  the  fhores  of  Afia. 
Panama  is  famous  for  fche  cylinders  or  rhombi,  and  we 
have  befide,  from  the  fame  place,  fome  good  porcelains 
and  a  very  fine  fpecies  of  dolium ,  or  etneha  globofay  call¬ 
ed  from  this  place  the  Panama  purple  Jhell.  One  of  the 
moft  beautiful  of  the  cylinders  is  alfo  known  among  our 
naturalifts  under  the  name  of  the  Panama  JhelL  About 
Brafil,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  there  are  found  tau- 
jrices  and  dolia  of  extreme  beauty  \  and  alfo  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  porcelains,  purpurae,  pedlens,  neritae,  bucardiae 
or  heart-fhells,  and  elegant  limpets.  The  ifle  of  Cay¬ 
enne  affords  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  buccinum 
kind,  and  the  Midas  earis  found  principally  about  this 
•place.  Jamaica  and  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes  have  their 
iliores  covered  with  porcelains,  chamae,  and  buccina  \ 
and  at  St  Domingo  there  are  found  almoft  all  the  fame 
fpecies  of  (hells  that  we  have  from  the  Eaft  Indies  j  only 
they  are  lefs  beautiful,  and  the  colours  more  pale  and 
dead.  The  pearl-oyfter  is  found  alfo  on  this  coaft,  but 
fmaller  than  in  the  Perfian  gulf.  At  Martinico  there 
are  found  in  general  the  fame  (hells  as  at  St  Domingo, 
but  yet  lefs  beautiful.  About  Canada  are  found  the 
violet  chamae ;  and  the  lakes  of  that  country  abound 
with  muffels  of  very  elegant  pale  blue  and  pale 
red  colours.  Seme  fpecies  of  thefe  are  remarkably 
light  and  thin  ;  others  are  very  thick  and  heavy.  The 
Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  is  very  barren  in  (hells  ; 
the  principal  kind  found  there  are  muffels  of  feveral 
fpecies,  fome  of  which  are  of  confiderable  beauty.  A- 
Lout  Carthagena  there  are  many  mother-of-pearl  (hells, 
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Perfian  gulf.  The  ifland  of  Magellan,  at  the  fouthern  bitat 
point  of  America,  furnifhes  us  with  a  very  remarkable Shel! 
fpecies  of  muffel  called  by  its  name  5  and  feveral  very  V~' 
elegant  fpecies  of  limpets  are  found  there,  particularly 
the  pyramidal.  x 

b  In  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  there  is  a  prodi-InAi  1 
gious  quantity  of  that  fmall  fpecies  of  porcelain  which 
is  ufed  there  as  money ;  and  there  is  another  fpecies  of 
porcelain  on  the  fame  coaft  which  is  all  over  white  :  the 
women  make  bracelets  of  the  latter,  and  the  people  of 
the  Levant  adorn  their  hair  with  them.  The  coaft  of 
Zanguebar  is  very  rich  in  fhells  -  we  find  there  a  vafl 
variety  of  the  large  porcelains,  many  of  them  of  great 
beauty  j  and  the  mix  tnaris  or  fea  nut  is  very  frequent 
there.  Befide  thefe,  and  many  other  fhells,  there  are 
found  on  this  coaft  all  the  fpecies  of  nautili,  many  of 
which  are  very  beautiful*  The  Canary  ifles  abound 
with  a  vaft  variety  of  the  murices,  and  fome  other 
good  fhells  ;  and  we  have  from  Madeira  great  variety 
of  the  echini  or  fea-eggs,  different  from  thofe  of  the 
European  Teas.  Several  fpecies  of  muffels  are  alfo  com¬ 
mon  there,  and  the  fea-ears  are  nowhere  more  abundant. 

The  Red  fea  is  beyond  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
abundant  in  fhells,  fcarcely  any  kind  is  wanting  there ; 
but  what  we  principally  have  from  thence  are  the  pur¬ 
purae,  porcelains,  and  echini  marini. 

The  Mediterranean  and  Northern  ocean  contain  'ainthil 
great  variety  of  fhells,  and  many  of  very  remarkable  ele-diterr 
gance  and  beauty  $  they  are  upon  the  whole,  however, nean* 
greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  Pvle- 
diterranean  abounds  much  more  in  fhells  than  the  o- 
cean.  The  gulf  of  Tarentum  affords  great  variety  of 
purpurae,  of  porcelains,  nautili,  and  elegant  oyfters  )  the 
coafts  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  afford  alfo  the  fame,  and 
with  them  a  vaft  number  of  the  folens  of  all  the  known 
fpecies.  The  ifland  of  Sicily  is  famous  for  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  kind  of  oyfter  which  is  entirely  white  5  pinnae  ma- 
rinae  and  porcelains  are  alfo  found  in  great  plenty  there, 
with  tellinae  and  chamse  of  many  fpecies,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  beautiful  fhells.  Corfica  is  famous, 
beyond  all  other  places,  for  vaft  quantities  of  the pinrne 
marince ;  and  many  other  beautiful  fhells  are  found 
there.  About  Syracufe  are  found  the  gondola  fhell, 
the  winged  murex,  and  a  great  variety  of  elegant  fnails, 
with  fome  of  the  tuns  and  nerites.  The  Adriatic  fea, 
or  gulf  of  Venice,  is  lefs  furnifhed  with  fhells  than  al¬ 
moft  any  of  the  Teas  thereabout.  Muffels  and  oyfters 
of  feveral  fpecies  are  however  found  there,  and  fome 
of  the  cordiform  or  heart  fhells  5  there  are  alfo  fome 
tellinae.  About  Ancona  there  are  vaft  numbers  of 
the  pholades  buried  in  (tone  $  and  the  fea-ears  are  par¬ 
ticularly  frequent  about .  Puzkoli.  ( Bonani  Recreat . 

Ment.  et  Ocull)  t 

The  ports  of  Marfeilles,  Toulon,  and  Antibes,  areontM 
full  of  pinnae  marinae,  mufcles,  tellinae,  and  chamae.  coaft 
The  coafts  of  Bretagne  afford  great  numbers  of  the  ^ran< 
conchae  anatiferae  and  pouffe-pieds  5  they  are  found  on 
old  rotten  boards,  on  fea  fubftances,  and  among  clu- 
fters  of  fponges.  The  other  ports  of  France,  as 
Rochelle,  Dunkirk,  Breft,  St  Maloes,  and  others,  fur¬ 
nifh  oyfters  excellent  for  the  table,  but  of  the  com¬ 
mon  kind,  and  of  no  beauty  in  their  fhells  *,  great 
numbers  of  muffels  are  alfo  found  there ;  and  the  com¬ 
mon  telling  the  onion-peel  oyfters,  the  folens,  and 
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L  e  Ha-conchx  anatiferse,  are  alfo  frequent  there.  At  Gran- 
j)  ion  of  viHe,  in  Lower  Normandy,  there  are  found  very  beau- 
F, !>  Scc:  tiful  pe6tens,  and  fome  of  the  cordiform  or  heart- 
(hells. 

Our  own  Englifh  coads  are  not  the  lead  fruitful  in 
(hells,  though  they  do  not  produce  fuch  elegantly 
painted  ones  as  the  Indies.  About  Plymouth  are 
found  oyftcrs,  muffels,  and  folcns,  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  ;  and  there,  and  on  mod  of  our  (hores,  are 
numbers  of  the  aures  marinae  and  deutalia,  with  pec- 
tens,  which  are  excellent  food ;  and  many  elegant 
fpecies  of  the  chamse  and  tellinae  are  fi(hed  up  in  the 
fea  about  Scarborough  and  other  places.  Ireland  af¬ 
fords  us  great  number  of  muffels,  and  fome  very  ele¬ 
gant  fcal lop -(hells  in  great  abundance,  and  the  pholades 
are  frequent  on  mod  of  our  (hores.  We  have  alfo 
great  variety  of  the  buccina  and  cochleae,  fome  volu- 
tae  *,  and,  on  the  Guernfey  coad,  a  peculiarly  beautiful 
fnail,  called  thence  the  Guernfey  fnail. 

The  coads  of  Spain  and  Portugal  afford  much  the 
fame  fpecies  of  (hells  with  the  Ead  Indies,  but  they  are 
of  much  fainter  colours,  and  greatly  inferior  in  beauty. 
There  are,  according  to  Tavernier  and  others,  fome  ri¬ 
vers  in  Bavaria  in  which  there  are  found  pearls  of  a  fine 
water.  About  Cadiz  there  are  found  very  large  pinnae 
marinae,  and  fome  fine  buccina.  The  ides  of  Majorca 
and  Minorca  afford  great  variety  of  extremely  elegant 
(hells.  The  pinnae  marinae  are  alfo  very  numerous 
there,  and  their  filk  is  wrought  into  gloves,  dockings, 
and  other  things.  The  Baltic  affords  a  great  many 
beautiful  fpecies,  but  particularly  an  orange-coloured 
pe&cn,  or  fcallop-lhell,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

The  frefh- water  (hells  are  found  much  more  fre¬ 
quently,  and  in  much  greater  plenty  than  the  fea 
kinds ;  there  is  fcarce  a  pond,  a  ditch,  or  river  of 
frefh  water  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  which  there 
are  not  found  vaft  numbers  of  thefe  (hells  with  the 
fiih  living  in  them.  All  thefe  (hells  are  fmall,  and 
they  are  of  very  little  beauty,  being  ufually  of  a  plain 
grayifn  or  brownilh  colour.  Our  ditches  afford  Us 
chamse,  buccina,  neritae,  and  fome  patellse  ;  but  the 
Nile,  and  fome  other  rivers,  furnilhcd  the  ancients  with 
a  fpecies  of  tellina  which  was  large  and  eatable,  and  fo 
much  fuperior  to  the  common  fea  tellina  in  flavour, 
that  it  is  commonly  know  n  by  the  name  of  tellina  regia , 
44  the  royal  tellina.”  We  have  a  fmall  fpecies  of  bucci- 
num  common  in  our  fre(h  waters,  which  is  yery  ele¬ 
gant,  and  always  has  its  operculum  in  the  manner  of 
the  larger  buccina ;  a  fmall  kind  of  nruffel  is  alfo  very 
common,  which  is  fo  extremely  thin  and  tender,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  handled  without  breaking  to  pieces.  The 
large  fiefh-water  muffel,  commonly  called  in  England 
the  ho rfe- muffel,  mya  margaritiferay  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a  defeription  ;  and  the  (ize  fufficiently  didin- 
guifhes  it  from  all  other  frefh- water  (hells. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Methods  of  Fijbing  and  Collecting 
Shells. 

13* 

id  Land  (hells  are  immediately  within  the  reach  of  the 

hand  of  the  colle&or,  as  well  as  many  fea  and  river 
(hells,  which  inhabit  (hallow  waters,  or  attach  them- 
felves  to  rocks  or  marine  plants  on  the  (hores  of  the 
ocean.  Thofe  (hells  which  are  at  moderate  depths  in 
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the  fea,  are  to  be  colle&cd  by  dredging.  Btd  iu  what-  Of  the  Ha’ 
ever  way  (hells  are  found,  thofe  are  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred  which  dill  contain  the  living  animal  5  for  then,  1 

not  onfy  fome  information  maybe  obtained  with  regard 
to  its  dru6ture  and  natural  hidory,  but  the  diells  tliem- 
felves  are  in  all  their  natural  beauty,  and  the  full  glow  137 
of  their  colours.  Thofe  (hells  too  (hould  be  preferred,Sea  (hells* 
which  are  procured  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean, 
bccaufe  they  have  then  arrived  at  the  larged  dze,  and 
are  in  the  greated  perfe&ion.  But  thefe  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  man,  and  are  only  accidentally  found  on 
the  (hores  "after  dorms,  or  attached  to  fea-weeds  which 
have  been  torn  from  the  rocks  by  the  agitation  of  the 
waves.  138 

When  (hells  are  found  with  the  animal  alive ;  the  Methcd  ©£ 
method  recommended  to  dedroy  it  and  feparate  it  en-^^S  the 
tirely  from  the  (hell,  is  to  boil  it  in  water  for  a  veryanimu‘* 
(hort  time,  and  after  allowing  it  to  cool  gradually,  to 
lay  it  in  cold  water  till  it  is  cleaned.  By  this  procefs, 
the  attachment  between  the  (hell  and  animal  is  de- 
droyed,  and  the  latter,  which  has  become  hard  arid 
contradfed,  is  eadly  picked  out  from  its  covering. 

The  (hell,  after  this  treatment,  is  ready  to  be  placed 
in  the  cabinet,  or  to  be  poliihed  in  the  way  we  (hall 
prefently  deferibe,  according  to  the  date  in  which  it 
is  found,  or  the  views  of  the  colle&or.  139 

As  the  pearl  has  been  held  in  high  edimation  in  all  Pearl-tdi* 
ages  of  the  world,  and  as  it  is  an  important  objeft  ofefy. 
commerce  in  many  parts  of  it,  the  hidory  of  the  pearl 
fifhery,  or  of  thofe  (hell  fi(h  which  produce  the  pearl, 
cannot  fail  to  be  intereding.  T^0 

In  different  parts  of  Britain  the  pearl-fi(hery  has  in  Britain- 
been  carried  on  to  a  confiderable  extent  $  and  in  fome 
places  it  has  been  reckoned  of  fuch  value,  that  go¬ 
vernment  has  granted  the  right  of  fifliing  to  indivi¬ 
duals  by  patent.  By  a  grant  of  this  kind,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  obtained  the  privilege  of  fidiing  for  pearls  in 
the  river  Irt  in  Cumberland  ;  and  Buchan  of  Auch- 
niacoy  feems  to  have  held,  by  a  fimilar  right,  the  foie 
privilege  of  the  pearl-fifliery  near  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Ythan  in  Aberdeenihire  ;  for  it  appears  that  this 
grant  w^as  refumed  by  government  in  1633,  in  the  (ird 
parliament  of  Charles  I.  In  the  fame  river,  at  the 
didance  of  10  miles  from  the  fea,  a  fuccefsful  fifhery 
of  pearls  has  been  frequently  carried  on  ;  and  a 
few  years  ago,  in  the  river  Cluny  in  the  fame  county, 
a  Jew  employed  a  number  of  people  to  colledl  the  muf¬ 
fels  which  contained  them,  and  fome  large  and  valu¬ 
able  pearls  were  found.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  river 
Teath  in  Perthfhire,  the  pearls  which  were  got  brought 
about  1  col.  derling  to  thofe  employed  in  fcarching  for 
them,  in  the  couife  of  one  feafon.  It  was  obferved,. 
that  thofe  muffels  only  which  were  crooked  and  didort- 
ed,  yielded  pearls.  The  method  which  has  been  prac- 
tifed  in  this  river  for  f  (hing  the  pearl  muffel,  is  the 
following.  The  fifherman  provides  himfelf  with  an 
indrument  formed  of  two  iron  plates  or  fpoons,  having 
fomething  of  the  (hape  of  the  muffel.  Each  of  thefe 
is  attached  to  an  cladic  handle  of  the  fame  metal,  ter¬ 
minating  in  an  open  tube,  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of 
a  long  wooden  handle.  The  concave  fides  of  the  plates 
approach  other,  and  are  kept  in  clofe  contact  by  the 
eladicity  of  the  handles.  With  this  indrument  the  fi(h- 
erman  enters  the  water,  and  diredls  his  courfe  to  thofe 
places  which  he  fuppofes  are  reforted  to  by  the  muf¬ 
fels. 
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Of  the  Ha-fels,  Thefe  he  difcoven  with  his  feet,  and  having 
Shells*01^"  f°un<^  one?  he  preffes  the  inRrument  upon  it,  the  plates 
i  >-  .  or  valves  of  which,  in  confequence  of  the  elaRicity  of 
the  handles,  feparate,  and  then  grafp  it  firmly.  In 
this  way  he  can  detach  it  from  the  place  to  which  it 
adheres,  and  bring  it  to  the  furface  of  the  water.  The 
pearl-muffel  is  a  native  of  many  other  of  the  rivers  of 
Scotland,  as  of  the  Elk  in  Forfarlhire,  where  a  pearl 
was  found  of  the  fize  of  a  piRol  bullet,  and  fold  for  4I. 
flerling }  of  the  Devon  in  Clackmannanlhire,  the 
Clyde,  and  of  Loch  Ken  in  Galloway,  where  it  is  faid 
great  numbers  of  pearls  are  filhed  in  dry  fummers,  ma¬ 
ny  of  which  fell  from  one  {hilling  to  one  guinea.  But 
the;  greateft  pearl-fiihery  which  has  ever  been  eflablilh- 
ed  in  Scotland,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  is  that 
of  the  river  Tay,  about  30  years  ago.  The  pearl- 
muffel  is  found  in  every  part  of  this  river,  from  its 
fource  in  Loch  Tay,  to  its  junction  with  the  fea.  In 
different  parts  of  the  river,  but  particularly  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Perth,  we  are  informed,  that  not  lefs  than 
li,00ol.  worth  of  pearls  were  fent  to  London  between 
the  years  1761  and  1764.  They  were  fold  from  ics. 
to  il.  1 6s.  per  ounce.  About  this  time  one  pearl  was 
found  which  weighed  33  grs.  This  filhery,  however, 
as  well  as  the  pearl-fiihery  in  the  other  rivers  of  Scot¬ 
land,  feems  to  be  greatly  exhauRed,  and  very  proba¬ 
bly,  as  it  has  been  fuppofed,  from  the  improvident 
avarice  of  the  undertakers,  not  allowing  the  animal  to 
arrive  at  that  age  which  feems  to  be  neceffary  for  the 
production  of  pearl. 

But  the  pearl-fiihery  of  the  warmer  climates,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  of  the  Eait  Indies,  in  the  gulf  of  Perfia, 
and  the  Red  fea,  and  particularly  that  which  is  annual- 
i4r  ly  carried  on  in  the  bay  of  Condatehy,  in  the  ifland  of 
In  Ceylon.  Ceylon,  is  by  far  the  moR  exteniive  and  moil  import¬ 
ant  of  any  in  the  world.  The  latter,  of  which  w*e  have 
given  a  detailed  account  in  the  defcription  of  Ceylon, 
and  to  which  wre  refer  our  readers,  has  been  under  the 
infpeCtion  of  government  iince  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Britiih,  as  it  was  under  that  of  the  Portuguefe  and 
Dutch,  its  former  mailers.  To  the  Dutch,  it  is  faid, 
while  they  were  in  poiTeifion  of  the  iiland,  this  filhery 
brought  an  annual  tribute  of  20,oool.  To  the  account 
which  has  been  already  given  of  this  filhery,  we  may 
add  the  following,  from  the  Afiatic  Annual  Regiiter 
for  the  year  1 800. 

u  The  perfon  who  farmed  the  pearl-fiihery  at  Cey¬ 
lon,  lail  year,  was  a  Tamu  merchant,  who  for  the 
privilege  of  fiihing  with  more  than  the  ufual  number 
of  donies  or  boats,  paid  between  two  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  Porto  Novo  pagodas  (d),  a  fum  nearly 
double  the  ufual  rent;  His  excellency  the  honourable 
Mr  North,  by  the  lail  ihij^s  from  Ceylon,  has  tranf- 
mitted  a  very  minute  detail  of  the  filhery  in  all  its 
Rages,  fome  of  which  are  truly  lingular  and  remarka¬ 
ble.  It  appears  that  the  fear  of  iharks  is  the  caufe  of 
a  great  deal  of  interruption  to  the  filhery,  the  divers 
being  extremely  timid  and  fuperflitious  4  every  one  of 
them,  even  the  moft  expert,  entertain  a  dread  of  iharks, 
and  will  not  on  any  account  defeerid  until  the  conjuror 
.  has  performed  his  ceremonies.  This  prejudice  is  fo 
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deeply  rooted  in  their  minds,  that  the  government  was  Of  the  p 
obliged  to  keep  two  fuch  conjurors  in  their  pay,  to  rc-  ^Ration 
move  the  fears  of  the  divers.  The  manner  of  en-stieJIs»^ 
chanting  confifls  of  a  number  of  prayers  learned  by 
heart,  that  nobody,  probably  not  even  the  conjuror 
himfelf,  underRands,  which  he,  Randing  on  the  ihore, 
continues  muttering  and  grumbling  from  funrife  until 
the  boats  return.  During  this  period,  they  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  abRain  from  food  and  fieep,  otherwife  their 
prayers  would  be  of  no  avail  }  they  are,  however,  al¬ 
lowed  to  drink,  which  privilege  they  indulge  in  a  high 
degree,  and  are  frequently  fo  giddy  as  to  be  rendered 
very  unfit  for  devotion.  Some  of  thefe  conjurors  ac¬ 
company  the  divers  in  their  boats,  which  pleafes  them 
very  much,  as  they  have  their  proteClors  near  at  hand. 
Neverthclefs,  I  was  told,  faid  Mr  North,  that  in  one 
of  the  preceding  filheries,  a  diver  loR  his  leg  by  a 
{hark  }  and  when  the  head  conjuror  was  called  to  an 
account  for  the  accident,  he  replied,  that  an  old  witch 
had  juR  come  from  the  coaR,  who,  from  envy  and 
malice,  had  caufed  this  difaRer  by  a  counter-conjura¬ 
tion,  which  made  fruitlefs  his  {kill,  and  which  he  was 
informed  of  too  late  \  but  he  afterwards  {hewed  his 
fuperiority,  by  enchanting  the  {harks  fo  effe&uaily, 
that,  though  they  appeared  to  moR  of  the  divers,  they 
were  unable  to  open  their  mouths.  During  my  Ray, 
continues  Mr  North,  at  Condatehy,  no  accident  of 
this  kind  happened.  If  a  {hark  is  feen,  the  divers  in- 
Rantly  make  a  fignal,  which  on  perceiving  all  the 
boats  return  immediately.  A  diver  who  trod  upon  a 
hammer  oyRer,  and  was  fomewhat  wounded,  thought 
he  was  bit  by  a  {hark  }  confequently  made  the  ulual 
fignal,  which  caufed  all  the  boats  to  return  }  for  which 
mifiake  he  was  afterwards  punilhed.  The  largefi  and 
moR  perfeCl  pearl  taken  laR  feafon,  was  about  the  fize 
of  a  fmall  pifiol  bullet.” 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Methods  of  Poli/hing  Shells . 

The  art  of  polilhing  {hells  has  but  lately  reached  its 
prefent  Rate  of  perfection  }  and  as  the  admiration  of 
fea  {hells  has  become  fo  general,  it  may  be  expected 
that  we  Ihould  give  fome  inRrudions  in  the  means  of 
adding  to  their  natural  beauty. 

Among  the  immenfe  variety  of  {hells  with  wEich  ^TC  getys 
are  acquainted,  fome  are  taken  up  out  of  the  fea,  or  employed I 
found  on  its  fhores,  in  all  their  perfection  and  beauty } 
their  colours  being  all  difpofed  by  nature  upon  the  fur- 
face,  and  their  natural  polilh  fuperior  to  any  thing  that 
art  could  give.  Where  nature  is  in  herfelf  thus  per- 
feCty  it  were  madnefs  to  attempt  to  add  any  thing  to 
her  charms  :  but  in  others,  where  the  beauties  are  la¬ 
tent  and  covered  with  a  coarfer  outer  {kin,  art  is  to  be 
called  in  }  and  the  outer  veil  being  taken  off,  all  the 
internal  beauties  appear. 

Among  the  {hells  which  are  found  naturally  polilhed 
are  the  porcelains,  or  cowries  }  the  caffanders }  the  do- 
lia,  or  conchae  globofae,  or  tuns }  fome  buccina  }  the  vo¬ 
lutes  and  the  cylinders,  or  olives,  or,  as  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  though  improperly  called,  the  rhombi ;  excepting 
only  two  or  three,  as  the  tiara,  the  plumb,  and  the 

butter-tub 
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(d)  Perhaps  near  ioo,ccck  Rerfng,  The  pagerja  is  from  7s,  to  8s.  6d.  Rerling 
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if  Ha-  butter- tub  rhombus,  where  there  Is  an  unpromifing 

I  °&cf  ^ m  .on.t^ie  ^ur^ace>  biding  a  very  great  fhare  of  bean¬ 
ie  ty  within.  Though  the  generality  of  the  fliells  of 
thefe  genera  are  taken  out  of  the  fea  in  all  their  beau¬ 
ty,  and  in  their  utmod  natural  polifh,  there  are  feve- 
ral  other  genera,  in  which  all  or  mod  of  the  fpecies 
are  taken  up  naturally  rough  and  foul,  and  covered 
with  an  epidermis,  or  coarfe  outer  (kin,  which  is  in 
many  rough  and  downy  or  hairy.  The  tellinae,  the 
muffels,  the  cochleae,  and  many  others,  are  of  this 
kind.  The  more  nice  colle£lors,  as  naturalids,  inlift 
upon  having  all  their  fhclls  in  their  native  and  genuine 
appearance,  as  they  are  found  when  living  at  fea  ;  but 
others  who  make  collections,  hate  the  difagreeable 
outfides,  and  will  have  all  fuch  poliihed.  It  would  be 
very  advifable,  however,  for  both  kinds  of  collectors  to 
have  the  fame  (hells  in  different  fpecimens  both  rough 
and  polifhed  :  the  naturalift  would  by  this  means,  be¬ 
fits  knowing  the  outfide  of  the  fhell,  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  internal  characters  than  lie  otherwife 
could  be  ;  while  thofe  whowifh  to  have  them  polifhed, 
mignt  compare  the  beauties  of  the  fhefl,  in  its  wrought 
date,  to  its  coarfe  appearance  as  nature  gives  it.  How 
many  elegancies  in  this  part  of  the  creation  muff  be 
wholly  loft  to  us,  if  it  were  not  for  the  aflidance  of  an 
art  of  this  kind  1  Many  fhells  in  their  native  date  are 
like  rough  diamonds  ;  and  we  can  form  no  jud  idea  of 
their  beauties  till  they  have  been  polifhed  and  wrought 
into  form. 

Though  the  art  of  poli filing  fhells  is  a  very  valuable 
one,  yet  it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  fhells  ;  for  without 
the  utmod  care,  the  means  ufed  to  polifh  and  beautify 
a  fhell  often  wholly  dedroy  it.  When  a  diell  is  to  be 
polifhed,  the  fird  thing  to  be  examined,  is  whether  it 
have  naturally  a  fmooth  furface,  or  be  covered  w  ith  tu¬ 
bercles  and  prominences. 

rj  lea-  A  ^11  which  has  a  fmooth  furface,  and  a  natural 
dull  polifh,  need  only  be  rubbed  with  the  hand,  or  with 
a  piece  of  chamoy  leather,  with  fome  tripoli,  or  fine 
rotten  done,  and  it  will  become  of  a  perfeCUy  bright  and 
fine  polifh.  Emery  is  not  to  be  ufed  on  this  occafion, 
becaufe  it  wears  away  too  much  of  the  fhell.  This 
operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  experienced  per  Ion, 
that  knows  how  fuperficial  the  wrork  mud  be,  and  w  here 
he  is  to  dop  ;  for  in  many  of  thefe  fhells  the  lines  are 
only  on  the  furface,  and  the  wearing  aw  ay  ever  fo  little 
of  the  fhell  defaces  them.  A  fhell  that  is  rough,  foul, 
and  crudy,  or  covered  with  a  tartareous  coat,  mud  be 
left  a  whole  day  deeping  in  hot  water  :  when  it  has  im¬ 
bibed  a  large  quantity  of  this,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  with 
rough  emery  on  a  dick,  or  with  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
in  order  to  get  off  the  coat.  After  this,  it  may  be 
dipped  in  diluted  aquafortis,  fpirit  of  fait,  or  any  other 
acid  ;  and  after  remaining  a  few’  moments  in  it,  be  again 
plunged  into  common  water.  This  will  add  greatly  to 
the  fpeed  of  the  work.  After  this  it  is  to  be  well 
rubbed  with  linen  cloths,  impregnated  with  common 
-oap ;  and  when  by  thefe  feveral  means  it  is  made  per- 
ie611y  clean,  the  poliihing  is  to  be  finidied  with  fine 
emery  and  a  hair-brufh.  If  after  this  the  fhell  when 
ary  appears  not  to  have  fo  good  a  polifh  as  was  defired, 
it  mud.  be  rubbed  over  with  a  dilution  of  gum  arabic  ; 
and  this  will,  add  greatly  to  its  glofs,  without  doing  it 
the  fmalled  injury.  The  gum-water  mud  not  be  too 
tuick,  and  then  it  gives  no  fenfible  coat,  only  heighten- 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II.  b 
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ing  the  colours.  The  white  of  an  egg  anfwrers  this  pur- 
pole  alfo  very  well  ;  but  it  is  fubjecl  to  turn  yellow'. 
If  the  diell  has  an  epidermis,  which  will  by  no  means 
admit  the  polifliing  of  it,  it  is  to  be  dipped  feveral  times 
in  diluted  aquafortis,  that  this  may  be  eaten  off  ;  and 
then  the  fhell  is  to  be  polifhed  in  the  ufual  way  wTith 
putty,  fine  emery,  or  tripoli,  on  the  hair  of  a  fine  brufh. 
When  it  is  only  a  pellicle  that  hides  the  colours,  the 
diell  mud  be  deeped  in  hot  water,  and  after  that  the 
fkin  worked  off  by  degrees  with  an  old  file.  This  is 
the  cafe  with  feveral  of  the  cylinders,  which  have  net 
the  natural  polifh  of  the  red. 

When  a  fhell  is  covered  with  a  thick  and  fatty  epi¬ 
dermis,  as  is  the  cafe  with  feveral  of  the  muffels  and 
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tellinse  ;  in  this  cafe  aquafortis  will  do  no  fervice,  as  it 
wrill  not  touch  the  fkin  :  then  a  rough  brudi  and  coarfe 
emery  .are  to  be  ufed;  and  if  this  does  not  fucceed,w.  *44 
feal-ikin,  or,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  fifh-Jkin  and  pu-  micC.ftone. 
mice-Jlone ,  are  to  be  employed. 

When  a  fhell  has  a  thick  crud,  which  will  not  give 
way  to  any  of  thefe  means,  the  only  w'ay  left  is  to 
plunge  it  feveral  times  into  drong  aquafortis,  till  the 
iiubborn  crud  is  wholly  eroded.  The  limpets,  auris 
marina,  the  helmet-fhells,  and  feveral  other  fpecies  of 
this  kind,  mud  have  this  fort  of  management ;  blit  as 
the  defign  is  to  fhow  the  hidden  beauties  under  the 
crud,  and  not  to  dedroy  the  natural  beauty  and  polidi 
of  the  infide  of  the  {hell,  the  aquafortis  mud  be  uied  in 
this  manner  :  A  long  piece  of  wax  mud  be  provided, 
and  one  end  of  it  made  perfe£Uy  to  cover  the  whole 
mouth  of  the  fhell  ;  the  other  end  will  then  ferve  as  a 
handle,  and  the  mouth  being  flopped  by  the  wax,  the 
liquor  cannot  get  into  the  infide  to  fpoil  it  ;  then  there 
mud  be  placed  on  a  table  a  veffel  full  of  aquafortis,  and 
another  full  of  common  w  ater. 

The  diell  is  to  be  plunged  into  the  aquafortis;  and  With  acids, 
after  remaining  a  few  minutes  in  it,  is  to  be  taken  &c. 
out,  and  plunged  into  the  common  water.  The  pro- 
grefs  the  aquafortis  makes  in  eroding  the  furface  is 
thus  to  be  carefully  obferved  every  time  it  is  taken 
out :  the  point  of  the  fhell,  and  any  other  tender  parts, 
are  to  be  covered  with  wax,  to  prevent  the  aquafortis 
from  eating  them  away ;  and  if  there  be  any  worm- 
holes,  they  alfo  mud  be  dopped  up  with  wax,  other- 
wife  the  aquafortis  would  loon  cat  through  in  thofe 
places.  When  the  repeated  dippings  into  the  aqua¬ 
fortis  fhow  that  the  coat  is  diffidently  eaten  away, 
then  the  fhell  is  to  be  wrought  carefully  with  fine 
emery  and  a  brufh  ;  and  when  it  is  polifhed  as  high  as 
can  be  by  this  means,  it  mud  be  wiped  clean,  and 
rubbed  over  with- gum-water  or  the  w  hite  of  an  egg. 

In  this  fort  of  work  the  operator  mud  always  have  the 
caution  to  wear  gloves  ;  otherwife  the  lead  touch  of 
the  aquafortis  will  burn  the  fingers,  and  turn  them  yel¬ 
low  ;  and  often,  if  it  be  not  regarded,  will  eat  off  the 
fkin  and  the  nails. 

Thefe  are  the  methods  to  be  ufed  with  diells  which 
require  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  furface  to  be 
taken  off ;  but  there  are  others  which  require  to  have  a 
larger  quantity  removed,  and  to  be  uncovered  deeper  : 
this  is  called  entirely  fcaling  a  fhell.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  horizontal  wheel  of  lead  or  tin,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  rough  emery  ;  and  the  fhell  is*wrought  down 
in  the  fame  manner  in  which  dones  are  wrought  by  the 
lapidary.  Nothing  is  more  difficult,  however,  than  the 
3  P  performing 
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Of  the  Ha-  performing  this  work  with  nicety  :  very  often  (hells  are 

SheuTfitc  CUt.  d°w,n  to°  ^ar  by  and  ™bolly  fpoiled  ;  and  to 

u *.  avoid  this,  a  coarfe  vein  mud  be  often  left  (landing  in 

fome  place,  and  taken  down  afterwards  with  the  file, 
when  the  cutting  it  down  at  the  wheel  would  have 
fpoiled  the  adjacent  parts. 

After  the  (hell  is  thus  cut  down  to  a  proper  degree, 
it  is  to  be  poliffied  with  fine  emery,  tripoli,  or  rotten 
(lone,  with  a  wooden  wheel  turned  by  the  fame  machine 
as  a  leaden  one,  or  by  the  common  method  of  working 
with  the  hand  with  the  fame  ingredients.  When  a 
(hell  is  full  of  tubercles  or  protuberances  which  mud 
be  preferved,  it  is  then  impofiible  to  ufe  the  wheel: 
and  if  the  common  way  of  dipping  into  aquafortis  be 
attempted,  the  tubercles  being  harder  than  the  red  of 
the  (hell,  will  be  corroded  before  the  red  is  diffidently 
fealed,  and  the  (hell  will  be  fpoiled.  In  this  cafe,  in- 
dudry  and  patience  are  the  only  means  of  effe&ing  a 
poliffi.  A  camels-hair  pencil  mud  be  dipped  in  aqua¬ 
fortis  $  and  with  this  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  (hell 
mud  be  wetted,  leaving  the  protuberances  dry  :  this  is 
to  be  often  repeated  ;  and  after  a  few  moments  the  (hell 
is  always  to  be  plunged  into  water  to  dop  the  erofion 
of  the  acid,  which  would  otherwife  eat  too  deep,  and 
dedroy  the  beauty  of  the  (hell.  When  this  has  diffid¬ 
ently  taken  off  the  foulnefs  of  the  (hell,  it  is  to  be  po- 
liffied  with  emery  of  the  fined  kind,  or  with  tripoli,  by 
means  of  a  fmall  dick  ;  or  the  common  polifhing-done 
ufed  by  the  goldfmiths  may  be  ufed. 

b  '-This  is  a  very  tedious  and  troublefome  thing,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  echinated  oyders  and  murices,  and 
fomc  other  fuch  (hells,  are  to  be  wrought  :  and  what  is 
word 'of  all  is,  that  when  all  this  labour  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  the  bufinefs  is  not  well  done  •  for  there  dill 
remain  feveral  places  which  could  not  be  reached  by 
any  indrument,  fo  that  the  (hell  mud  neceffarily  be 
rubbed  over  with  gum-water  or  the  white  of  an  egg 
afterwards,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  colours  and  give 
a  glofs ;  in  fome  cafes  it  is  even  neceffary  to  give  a 
coat  of  varnifti. 

Some  (hells  Thefe  are  the  means  ufed  by  artids  to  brighten  the 
ate  dkl-  colours  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  (hells  \  and  the 
gutfed  by  changes  produced  by  poliffi ing  in  this  manner  are  fo 
fuch  as1**  §reat>  tbat  the  (hell  can  fcarcely  be  known  afterwards 
to  be  the  fame  it  wras ;  and  hence  we  hear  of  new  (hells 
in  the  cabinets  of  collectors,  which  have  no  real  exif- 
tence  as  feparate  fpecies,  but  are  (hells  well  known, 
difguifed  by  poliffiing.  To  caution  the  reader  againd 
errors  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  the  mod  re- 

147  markable  fpecies  thus  ufually  altered. 

the  onyx-  .  The  onyx-ffiell  or  volute,  called  the  purple  or  violet- 
the  11.  tipi  which  in  its  natural  date  is  of  a  (imple  pale  brown, 

when  it  is  wrought  (lightly,  or  poliffied  with  jud  the 
fuperficcs  taken  off,  is  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  5  and 
when  it  is  eaten  away  deeper,  it  appears  of  a  fine  milk- 
white,  with  the  lower  part  bluiffi  :  it  is  in  this  date 
that  it  is  called  the  onyx-Jhell ;  and  it  is  preferved  in 
many  cabinets  in  its  rough  date,  and  in  its  yellow  ap- 

148  pearance,  as  different  fpecies  of  (hells. 

Violet  The  violet  Jhell ,  fo  common  among  the  curious,  is 

(hells.  a  fpecies  of  porcelain,  or  common  cowry,  which  does 
not  appear  in  that  elegance  till  it  has  been  poliffi¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  common  fea-ear  (hows  itfelf  in  two  or 
three  different  forms,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  deeply 
wrought.  In  its  rough  date  it  i§  duiky  and  mife,  of 
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a  pale  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  pearly  within  5  when  Of  the  1 
it  is  eaten  down  a  little  way  below'  the  furface,  it  (hows  bitatiGI 
variegations  of  black  and  green  ;  and  when  dill  farther  Shellsv 
eroded,  it  appears  of  a  fine  pearly  hue  within  and^ 
without. 

The  nautilus ,  when  it  is  poliffied  dowm,  appears  all Namfu 
over  of  a  fine  pearly  colour  •  but  when  it  is  eaten 
away  but  to  a  fmall  depth,  it  appears  of  a  fine  yellowiffi 
colour  with  du(ky  hairs.  The  burgau,  when  entirely 
cleared  of  its  coat,  is  of  the  mod  beautiful  pearl  co¬ 
lour  :  but  when  (lightly  eroded,  it  appears  of  a  va¬ 
riegated  mixture  of  green  and  red  5  whence  it  has 
been  called  the  parroquet  JhelL  The  common  helmet- 
fficll,  when  wrought,  is  of  the  colour  of  the  fined 
agate ;  and  the  muffels,  in  general,  though  very  plain 
(hells  in  their  common  appearance,  become  very  beau¬ 
tiful  when  poliffied,  and  (how  large  veins  of  the  mod 
elegant  colours.  The  Perfian  (hell,  in  its  natural  date, 
is  all  over  white,  and  covered  with  tubercles  ;  but  when 
it  has  been  ground  down  on  a  wheel,  and  poliffied,  it 
appears  of  a  gray  colour,  with  fpots  and  veins  of  a 
very  bright  and  highly  poliffied  white.  The  limpets,  in 
general,  beeome  very  different  when  poliffied,  mod  of 
them  ffiowing  very  elegant  colours  •  among  thefe  the 
tortoife-(hell  limpet  is  the  principal ;  it  does  not  appear 
at  all  of  that  colour  or  tranfparencc  till  it  lias  been 
wrought. 

That  elegant  fpecies  of  ffiell  called  the  jonquil-cla- 
m'j,  which  has  deceived  fo  many  judges  of  thefe  things' cham 
into  an  opinion  of  its  being  a  new  fpecies,  is  only  a 
white  chama  with  a  reticulated  furface ;  but  when  this 
is  polidied,  it  lofes  at  onee  its  reticular  work  and  its 
colour,  and  becomes  perfectly  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine 
bright  yellow.  The  violet-coloured  chama  of  New 
England,  when  worked  down  and  poliffied,  is  of  a  fine 
milk-white,  with  a  great  number  of  blue  veins,  difpo- 
fed  like  the  variegations  in  agates.  ^ 

The  ajjes -ear  Jhell,  when  poliffied  after  working  it xhe^ffcj 
down  with  the  file,  becomes  extremely  gloffy,  and  ob-  ear  ffiell! 
tains  a  fine  rofe- colour  all  about  the  mouth.  Thefe. are 
fome  of  the  mod  frequent  among  an  endlefs  variety  of 
changes  wrought  on  (hells  by  polifiiing  \  and  we  find 
there  are  many  of  the  very  greated  beauties  of  this  part 
of  the  creation  which  mud  have  been  lod  but  for  this 
method  of  fearching  deep  in  the  fubdance  of  the  fliell 
for  them.- 

The  Dutch  are  very  fond  of  (hells,  and  are  veryj)utJjfJ 
nice  in  their  manner  of  working  them  ;  they  are  underthodof ' 
no  redraint,  however,  in  their  wrorks  \  but  ufe  the 
violent  methods;  fo  as  often  to  dedroy  all  the  beauty  of^e^5‘ 
the  ffiell.  They  file  them  down  on  all  Tides,  and  often 
take  them  to  the  wheel,  when  it  mud  dedroy  the  very 
characters  of  the  fpecies.  Nor  do  they  dop  here  : 
but  determined  to  have  beauty  at  any  rate,  they  are 
for  improving  upon  nature,  and  frequently  add  fome 
lines  and  colours  writh  a  pencil,  afterwards  covering 
them  with  a  fine  coat  of  varnidi,  fo  that  they  feem  the 
natural  lineations  of  the  ffiell :  the  Dutch  cabinets  are 
by  thefe  means  made  very  beautiful,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  to  be  regarded  as  indruCtors  in  natural  hif- 
tory.  There  are  fome  artificers  of  this  nation  who  have 
a  way  of  covering  (hells  all  over  with  a  different  tinge 
from  that  which  nature  gives  them ;  and  the  curious 
are  often  enticed  by  thefe  tricks  to  purchafe  them  for 
new  fpecies. 


There 


VI.  C  O  N  C  H  O  L  O  G  Y. 

There  is  another  kind  of  work  bellowed  on  certain 
Blof  fpecies  of  (hells,  particularly  the  nautilus  3  namely,  the 
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B^c'  engraving  on  it  lines  and  cireles,  and  figures  of  liars, 

►  r  and  other  things.  This  is  too  obvious  a  work  of  art 
to  fuffer  any  one  to  fuppofe  it  natural.  Buonani  has 
figured  feveral  of  thefe  wrought  lhells  at  the  end  of  his 
work  3  but  this  was  applying  his  labour  to  very  lit¬ 
tle  purpofe  ;  the  lhells  are  fpoiled  as  obje&s  of  natural 
hiftory  by  it. — They  are  principally  done  in  the  Ead 
,  Indies. 

k  c-  Shells  are  fubjecl  to  feveral  imperfections  3  fome  of 
which  are  natural  and  others  accidental.  The  natural 
I  a‘  defers  are  the  efFeft  of  age,  or  ficknefs  in  the  fifn.  The 
it  tal  greate^  niifehief  happens  to  lhells  by  the  filh  dying  in 
them.  The  curious  in  thefe  things  pretend  to  be  al¬ 
ways  able  to  dillinguilh  a  Ihell  taken  up  with  the  filh 
alive  from  one  found  on  the  Ihores  :  they  call  the  fir  11 
a  living ,  the  fecond  a  dead  (hell  ;  and  fay  that  the  co¬ 
lours  are  always  much  fainter  in  the  dead  lhells.  When 
the  (hells  have  lain  long  dead  on  the  Ihores,  they 
are  fubjcCl  to  many  injuries,  of  which  the  being  eaten 
by  fea-worms  is  not  the  lead  ;  age  renders  the  fined 
(hells  livid  or  dead  in  their  colours. 


Befides  the  impcrfe&ions  au  ifing  from  age  and  lick- Of  the  Ha- 
nefs  in  the  filh,  lhells  are  fubjefl  to  other  deformities, 

fueh  as  morbid  cavities,  or  protuberances,  in  parts ,  '*' » _ i  \ 

where  there  Ihould  be  none.  When  the  Ihell  is  va¬ 
luable,  thefe  faults  may  be  hid,  and  much  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fpecimen,  without  at  all  injuring  it  as 
an  objeCl  of  natural  hidory,  which  Ihould  always  be  the 
great  end  of  collecting  thefe  things.  The  cavities  may 
be  filled  up  with  madic,  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
with  ifinglafs  :  thefe  fub dances  mud  be  either  coloured, 
to  the  tinge  of  the  diell,  or  elfe  a  pencil  dipped  in  wra- 
ter-colours  mud  fin  ilk  them  up  to  the  refemblanee  of 
the  red  3  and  then  the  whole  Ihell  being  rubbed  over 
with  gum-water,  or  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  fearce 
any  eye  can  perceive  the  artifice  :  the  fame  fubdanees 
may  alfo  be  ufed  to  repair  the  battered  edge  cf  a  diell, 
provided  the  pieces  chipped  off  be  not  too  large.  And 
when  the  excrefcenees  of  a  Ihell  are  faulty,  they  are  to 
be  taken  dow  n  with  a  fine  file.  If  the  lip  of  a  diell  be 
fo  battered  that  it  will  not  admit  of  repairing  by  any 
cement,  the  whole  mud  be  filed  dow  n  or  ground  on  the 
wheel  till  it  become  even. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 


Plate  CLII.  Animals  inhabiting  Shells. 

Fig.  I.  Chiton  aculeatus ,  Under  part  (hewing  the 
bridly  fringe. 

Fig.  2.  Animal  inhabiting  Lepas  tintinnabulum . 

Fig.  3.  Lepas  b alanus. 

Fig.  4.  Lepas  anatifera . 

Fig.  5.  Animal  inhabiting  the  genus  P  kolas. 

Fig.  6.  Animal  inhabiting  the  Mya, 

Fig.  7.  Animal  inhabiting  the  So  lea. 

Fig.  8.  Animal  of  the  Tellina, 

Fig.  9.  Animal  of  the  Cardiutn, 

Fig.  10.  Animal  of  the  MaBra, 

Fig.  11.  Animal  inhabiting  the  Donax. 

Fig.  1  2.  Animal  inhabiting  the  Venus, 

Fig.  13.  Animal  of  the  OJlrea . 

Fig.  14.  Chiton  aculeatus.  Shell  with  8  valves  3  0, 
a,  the  valves  longitudinally  arranged,  and  incumbent 
on  the  back  3  b,  iby  the  rounded  fides. 

Fig.  15.  Lepas  anatifera ,  Shell  having  5  valves  3 
0,  the  larger  valves  nearly  quadrangular  3  b ,  the  lefier 
valves  nearly  triangular,  at  the  apex  of  the  Ihell  3  0, 
the  folitary  valve,  rounded,  acute. 

Fig.  .16.  P kolas  daBijlus,  The  (hell  is  bivalve,  with 
0,  0,  a,  three  fuhfidiary  valves  3  b ,  by  the  upper  extre¬ 
mity  dotted  like  net- work  3  c ,  0,  the  fuperior  tranfverfe- 
ly  driated, 

Plate  CLIII. 

Fig.  17.  My  a  margaritifera ,  the  pearl -bearing 
muffel. 

Fig.  18.  Solen  radiatus ,  radiated  folen. 

Fig.  19.  Tellina  radiata ,  radiated  tellina. 

Fig.  20.  Cardium  cardiffa ,  Venus  heart  cockle  3  0, 
a,  beaks  approaching  to  each  other. 

Fig.  21.  MaBra  Jlultorumy  fimple  ma&ra. 

Fig.  22.  Danax  dcnticulata ,  denticulated  donax. 

Fig.  23.  Venus Jimbriata7  bordered  Venus  diell. 


Fig.  24.  Spondylus  gec dar opus,  dilt  ipondylus. 

Fig.  25.  Chama  gigas ,  giant  chama,  or  gaping 
cockle. — This  is  the  larged  Ihell  known. 

Plate  CLIV. 

Fig.  26.  Area  Noce ,  Noah’s  ark. 

Fig.  27.  OJlrea  pallium ,  the  ducal-mantle  petkn. 

Fig.  28.  Anomia  ephippium. 

Fig.  29.  Mytilus  margaritiferus ,  pearl- bearing  mud 
fel,  or  pearl-oyder  of  the  Ead  Indies. 

Fig.  3c.  Pinna  rnuricata ,  muricated  fea-wing. 

Fig.  31.  Argonauta  ergo,  paper  nautilus  3  0,  0,  the 
diell  ;  b ,  b,  b,  b ,  b ,  the  animal  protruded  from  the  fliell, 
as  it  moves  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 

Plate  CLV. 

Fig.  32.  Nautilus  beccarir\  chambered  nautilus.  A 
feflion  of  the  Ihell  3  0,  0,  0,  the  genicula  3  b ,  b ,  b ,  the 
articulations  3  dy  dy  the  lateral  fyphon. 

Fig.  33.  Cypraa  lynx  3  0,  0,  the  lips  turned  in  and 
toothed  3  by  the  linear  aperture. 

Fig.  34.  Cyprcea  mon£tay  cowrie  3  0,  0,  knobbed 
margin  3  by  back  gibbous  3  0,  0,  prominences  indeed 
of  a  fpire. 

Fig.  35.  Bulla  ampullacea  ;  0,  back  without  fpire  3 
by  vertex  umbilicated. 

Fig.  3 6.  Voluta  tnuJlccL ;  0,  venter,  marked  with  in¬ 
terrupted  lines  3  by  bafe  emarginated  3  0,  0,  wreaths 
crowned  at  the  futures  with  obtufe  fpines  3  d ,  dy  colu¬ 
mella  or  pillar,  plaited  3  0,  0,  outer  lip,  fmooth. 

Fig.  37.  Buccinum  harpa ,  mufical-harp  diell  3  0, 
dilated  venter  ;  by  b,  by  longitudinal  varices,  crowned 
with  0,  0,  0,  lharp  fpines. 

Fig.  38,  Buccinum  undatum. 

Fig.  39.  Strombus  fcorpioy  fcorpion  drombus.3  0,  0, 
0,  back  with  knobby  cingula  and  waved  drioe  3  b ,  fpire 
conical.  3  0,  0,  elevated  futures  3  dy  d ,  waved  margin  of 
the  lip  3  0,  0,  caudal  digitus  3  ff,  lateral  digit!. 

3  P  2  Fig,  40. 
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Explana-  Fig.  40.  Murex  tribulus ,  thorny  woodcock. 

^Platef16  41*  Trochus  telefcopiuniy  telefcope-top  (hell  $  a , 

j  the  bafe )  by  pillar  projefting,  fpiral  \  c9  outer  lip  di¬ 
lated. 

Fig.  42.  Turbo  fcalaris ,  wcntle-trap  ;  0,  ay  cancel¬ 
lated  wreaths  *,  b ,  by  membranaceous  cingula  -7  c ,  fpive 
acute,  papillary  \  d9  aperture  circular  \  e7  e}  lip  re¬ 
flexed. 

Fig.  43.  Helix  lujitanica;  a ,  umbilicus  \  by  by  by 
round  venter  \  r,  clofed,  femilunar  aperture. 

Fig.  44.  Helix  decollata . 

Fig.  45.  Neriia  canrena ;  ay  umbilicus  gibbous, 
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deep  *,  by  b ,  outer  lip  dilated,  arched,  entire  \  cy  lip  of  Er.pl; 
the  pillar  tranfverfe,  truncated.  ticno 

Fig.  46.  Ha  Hot  is  varia  ;  a,ay  ribs  acute,  and  flri-  PIat 
ated  crofswife  \  by  lateral  fpire,  with  its  margin  den- 
.  tated. 

_  Fig.  47.  Patella  faccharina  ;  a,  a,  feven  ridged  acute 
ribs  m7  b7  obtufe  vertex. 

Fig.  48.  Dent  ahum  arcuatum ,  arched  tooth-  {hell. 

Fig.  49.  Serpula .glomerata. 

Fig.  50.  Teredo  navalis ,  (hip-worm. 

Fig.  51.  Sabella  alveolata . 
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landi hells,  method  of  collefting,  N°  137 
Ungiuf9  his  fyftem  of  (hells, 
layer  of  fhells,  laft:  formed,  white 
Upas ,  fpecies  of, 
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Umax,  generic  charafter  of, 

Limpet,  fee  Patella, 

Lifter ,  his  fyftem  of  (hells, 
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UaBra,  fpecies  of,  .  3 1 

Moderns ,  progrefs  of,  in  conchology,  4 
Muller,  his  fyftem  of  (hells,  13 

Multivalves,  terms  of,  defined,  1 7 

Murex,  fpecies  of,  54 

Mu/el,  fee  Mytilus ,  44 

My  a,  fpecies  of,  27 

margaritifera  yields  pearl  and 
mother-of-pearl,  ib . 


Mytilus,  fpecies  of, 


44 


margaritiferus  produces  pearls,  ib . 


N. 

Nautilus,  fpecies  of,  47 

Nereis ,  generic  charafter  of,  1 5 

AW/tf,  fpecies  of,  58 


a 

Organs  fecreting  colouring  matter, 
enlarge, 

OJlrea ,  fpecies  of, 

Oyjler,  fee  OJlrea  edulis, 
employed  as  food, 
of  different  kinds, 
grows  on  trees  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates, 

in  Jamaica, 

the  Britifh  noted  among  the 
Romans, 

retains  its  fuperi- 
ority, 

management  of, 
liquid  of,  feen  by  the  micro- 
fcope, 
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Patella,  fpecies  of,  60 

Pearl,  component  parts  of,  70 

found  in  mother-of-pearl  (hells,  1 21 
fuppofed  to  be  a  morbid  con¬ 
cretion,  1  22 

from  external  injury,  123 

difcovery  of  its  formation  by 
Linnaeus,  1 24 

filhery,  1 40 

in  Britain,  J41 

in  Ceylon,  142 
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P kolas,  fpecies  of,  N°  26 

ftriata  perforates  v/ood  acrofs 
the  fibre,  .111 

Pilgrims  vifiting  the  Holy  Land,  wear 
the  foal  lop,  37 

Pinna,  fpecies  of,  43 

PohJJjingi hells,  143 

with  leather,  144 

pumice-ftone,  145 

Dutch  method,  153 

Porcelain  (hells,  colours  of,  1 03 

have  an  external  layer 
formed,  104 

proved,  105 

become  thicker,  106 

R. 

Razor-Jheath,  fee  Solen ,  2 6 

Reaumur's  inveftigation  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  (hells,  73 

opinion  miftaken,  74 

controverted,  77 

experiments,  79 

Ribs  of  (hells,  formation  of,  114 

only  on  fea-fhells,  1 1 5 

hollow,  j  1 9 

S. 

Sabella,  fpecies  of,  64 

Scallop ,  fee  OJlrea  maxima,  37 

worn  by  pilgrims,  1 1 1 

Sea-ear,  fee  Haliotis,  39 

Sea-wing,  fee  Pinna,  43 

Sepia,  generic  char  after  of,  1 3 

Serpula,  fpecies  of,  62 

Shells,  conftituent  parts  of,  71 

porcellaneous,  68 

mother-of-pearl,  69 

formed  in  the  egg,  73 

laft  formed,  76 

procefs  of  their  formation,  80 

formed  by  fecretion  from  the 
animal,  81 

time  neceflary,  82 

layers  feen  by  burning,  84 

growth  of,  interrupted,  99 

diftinguiftied  by  co¬ 
lour,  101 

lower  valve  colourlefs,  109 

fpiral,  four  clafles,  1 1 1 

derive  their  form  from  the 
animal,  112 

found  on  every  part  of  the 
globe,  125 

land  numerous,  j  26 

tropical,  moft  beautiful,  127 

fea,  methods  of  fifhing,  138 

Ship-worm ,  natural  hiftory  of  63 
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Snails,  fee  Helix ,  N°  66 

Solen ,  fpecies  of,  26 

Species  of  fhells  enumerated,  65 

found  foflil,  66 

Spines  produced,  117 

Spio ,  generic  charafter  of,  13 

Spires  of  the  (hell,  turns  increafed,  83 

Spondylus ,  fpecies  of,  34 

Sprat's,  Bifhop,  hiftory  of  the  oyfter,  41 
Stride,  formation  of,  98 

Strombus,  fpecies  of,  53 

Syjlems  of  conchology,  4- 

Lillers,  3 

Langius’s,  6 

Breynius’s,  7 

Tournefort’s,  8 

D’Argenville’s,  9 

Klein’s,  10 

Adanfon’s,.  1 1 

GeofFroy’s,  1 2 

Muller’s,  13 

Da  Coda’s,  14 


T. 

Tellina ,  fpecies  of,  29 

Teredo ,  fpecies  of,  63 

Terebella ,  generic  charafter  of,  j  3 

Terms  explained,  j  6 

in  multivalves,  17 

bivalves,  3  8 

univalves,  19 

Tefiaceous  animals  both  oviparous 

and  viviparous,  72 

detached  from 
the  (hell,  86 

Tethys,  generic  charafter  of,  jg 

Tooth  Jhell,  fee  Dentalium ,  6 1 

Tournefort's  fyftem  of  (hells,  8 

Triton ,  generic  charafter  of,  1 3 

.  Trochus,  fpecies  of,  33 

Tropical  (hells  moft  beautiful,  127 

Tubercles  on  (hells,  formation  of,  1 1 6 

Turbo,  fpecies  of,  36- 

U. 

Umbilicus ,  formation  of,  1 1 1 

Univalves,  terms  of,  defined,  19 

generic  charafter  of,  23 


V. 

Valve,  lower,  of  (hells,  colourlefs, 
Venus,  fpecies  of, 

Voluta ,  fpecies  of, 

Volute,  fee  Voluta, 

W. 

Wedge  Jhell,  fee  Donax , 

Whelk,  fee  Buccinum , 

Wreath ,  fee  Turbo , 
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Conchy  li  a 


Gondufion. 


CONCHYLIA,  a  general  name  for  all  petrified 
(hells,  as  limpets,  cochleae,  nautili,  conchse,  lepades, 

&c.  . 

CONCIATOR,  in  the  glafs  art,  is,  for  the  cryftal- 
glafs,  what  the  founder  is  at  the  grecn-glafs  houfes. 
He  is  the  perfon  that  weighs  and  proportions  the  fait 
on  afhes  and  fand  *,  and  works  them  with  a  ftrong  fire 
till  they  run  into  lumps  and  become  white ;  and  if 
the  metal  be  too  hard,  and  confequently  brittle,  he 
adds  fait  or  a(hes,  and  if  too  foft,  fand  5  (fill  mixing 
them  to  a  fit  temper,  which  is  only  known  by  the 
working. 

CONCINNO US  intervals,  in  Mujtc ,  are  fueh  as 
are  fit  for  mufie,  next  to,  and  in  combination  with, 
concords  *,  being  neither  very  agreeable  nor  difagree- 
able  in  themfelves  ;  but  having  a  good  effect,  as  by 
their  oppofition  they  heighten  the  more  effential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  pleafure  :  or  as,  by  their  mixture  and  combi¬ 
nation  with  them,  they  produee  a  variety  necelfary 
to  our  being  better  pleafed. 

CoNCINNOUS  Syjlem,  in  Mujtc .  A  fy  ft  cm  is  faid 
to  be  eoneinnous,  or  divided  coneinnoully,  when  its 
parts,  confidered  as  fimple  intervals,  are  eoneinnous ; 
and  are  befides  placed  in  fueh  an  order  between  the 
extremes,  as  that  the  fueceftion  of  founds,  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other,  may  have  an  agreeable  effe£L 

CONCLAMATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  (hout  raifed 
by  thofe  prefent  at  burning  the  dead,  before  they  fet 
fire,  to  the  funeral  pile.  See  Shout.  The  word  was 
alfo  applied  to  the  fignal  given  to  the  Roman  foldicrs 
to  decamp,  whence  the  expreflion  condamare  vafa ; 
conclamare  arma,  was  a  fignal  for  battle.  It  was 
likewife  ufed  for  a  praflice  of  calling  to  a  perfon  de- 
ceafed  three  times  by  his  name  ;  and  when  no  reply 
was  returned,  they  thus  exprelTed  his  deceafe,  concla - 
matum  eft.  Whence  the  fame  term  was  afterwards  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ceffation  of  the  Roman  empire. 

CONCLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  cardinals  of 
the  Romifh  church  meet,  and  are  (hut  up,  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  pope. 

The  eonclaveis  a  range  of  fmall  cells,  10  feetfquare, 
made  of  wainfeot :  thefe  are  numbered,  and  drawn 
for  by  lot.  They  ftand  in  a  line  along  the  galleries 
and  hall  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  fmall  fpace  between 
eaeh.  Every  cell  has  the  arms  of  the  cardinal  over  it. 
The  conclave  is  not  fixed  to  any  one  determinate  place, 
for  the  conftitutions  of  the  church  allow  the  cardinals 
to  make  choice  of  fueh  a  place  for  the  eonclave  as 
they  think-  mod  convenient  5  yet  it  is  generally  held  in 
the  Vatican. 

The  conclave  is  very  ftri&ly  guarded  by  troops  • 
neither  the  cardinals,  nor  any  perfon  (hut  up  in  the 
conelave,  are  fpoken  to,  but  at  the  hours  allowed  of, 
and  then  in  Italian  or  Latin  :  even  the  provifions  for 
the  conclave  are  examined,  that  no  letters  be  convey¬ 
ed  by  that  means  from  the  minifters  of  foreign  powers, 
or  other  perfons  who  may  have  an  intereft  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  pontiff. 

Conclave  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  affembly,  or  meeting, 
of  the  cardinals  (hut  up  for  the  election  of  a  pope. 

CONCLUSION,  in  Logic ,  the  eonfequenees  or 
judgment  drawn  from  what  was  alferted  in  the  pre- 
mifes  or  the  previous  judgments  in  reafoning,  gain¬ 
ed  from  combining  the  extreme  ideas  between  them¬ 
felves. 


CONCOCTION,  in  Medicine  y  the  ehange  wdiieli  ConcoclioJ 
the  food  undergoes  in  the  ftomach,  See.  to  become 
chyle.  See  Chyle. 

CONCOMITANT,  fomething  that  accompanies  or 
goes  along  with  another. 

CONCORD,  in  Grammar ,  that  patt  of  conftruc- 
tioii  called  fyntaXy  in  which  the  words  of  a  fentence 
agree  ;  that  is,  in  which  nouns  are  put  in  the  fame 
gender,  number,  and  cafe  ;  and  verbs  in  the  fame 
number  and  perfon  with  nouns  and  pronouns.  See 
Grammar. 

Concord,  in  MuJiCy  the  relation  of  two  founds  that 
are  always  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  applied  in 
fuceeflion  or  confonanee. 

Form  of  CONCORD ,  in  eeclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  ftan- 
dard  book  among  the  Lutherans,  compefed  at  Torgaw, 
in  1576,  and  thence  ealled  the  book  of  Torgaw,  and 
reviewed  at  Berg  by  fix  Lutheran  doctors  of  Germany, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  James  Andreae.  This 
book  contains,  in  two  parts,  a  fyflem  of  dodtrine,  the 
fubfeription  of  which  was  a  condition  of  communion, 
and  a  formal  and  very  fevere  condemnation  of  all  who 
differed  from  the  compilers  of  it,  particularly  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  majefty  and  omniprefenee  of  Chrift’s  body, 
and  the  real  manducation  of  his  fiefti  and  blood  in  the 
eucharift.  It  was  firft  impofed  on  the  Saxons  by  Au- 
guftus,  and  occafioned  great  oppofition  and  difturbanee. 

The  difpute  about  it  was  revived  in  Switzerland  in 
1718,  when  the  magiftrates  of  Berne  publifhed  an  order 
for  adopting  it  as  the  rule  of  faith  5  the  eonfequence 
of  which  was  a  eonteft,  that  reduced  its  credit  and  au¬ 
thority. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  di&ionary  or  index  to  the 
Bible,  wherein  all  the  leading  words,  ufed  in  the  courfe 
of  the  infpired  writings,  are  ranged  alphabetically  •, 
and  the  various  places  where  they  occur  referred  to  j 
to  aftift  in  finding  out  pafiages,  and  comparing  the  fe- 
veral  fignifications  of  the  fame  word. 

Cardinal  Hugo  de  St  Charo,  is  faid  to  have  employ¬ 
ed  500  monks  at  the  fame  time  in  compiling  a  Latin 
concordance  )  befides  which, ,  we  have  feveral  other 
concordances  in  the  fame  language  5  one,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  ealled  the  concordance  of  England,  compiled  by  J. 
Darlington,  of  the  order  of  Predicants  5  another  more 
accurate  one,  by  the  Jefuit  de  Zamora. 

R.  Mordecai  Nathan  has  furnifhed  us  with  a  He¬ 
brew  eoneordance,  firft  printed  at  Venice  in  1523, 
containing  all  the  Hebrew  roots  branched  into  their 
various  fignifications,  and  under  each  fignification  all 
the  places  in  feripture  where  it  occurs :  but  the  belt 
and  mod  ufeful  Hebrew  concordance  is  that  of  Bux- 
torf,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1632. 

Dr  Taylor  publifhed,  in  1754,  a  Hebrew  concord¬ 
ance  in  two  volumes  folio,  adapted  to  the  Englifti 
Bible,  and  difpofed  after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf. 

The  Greek  concordances  are  only  for  the  New 
Teilament :  indeed  we  have  one  of  Conr.  Kircher’s  on 
the  Old  \  but  this  is  rather  a  concordantial  di&ionary 
than  a  concordance  ;  containing  all  the  Hebrew  words 
in  an  alphabetical  order  5  and  underneath  all  the  inter¬ 
pretations  or  fenfes  the  LXX.  give  them  5  and  in  each 
interpretation  all  the  places  where  they  occur  in  that 
verfion. 

In  1718,  Trommius  publifhed  his  Greek  concord¬ 
ance  for  the  Septuagint  at  Amfterdam,  in  two  volumes 

folio : 
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icor-  folio  ;  and  Schmidius  improving  on  a  limilar  work  of 
.nee  H.  Stephen,  has  given  an  excellent  Greek  concordance 
II ..  for  the  New  Teftament,  the  beft  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Leipfic,  an.  1717. 

Calafius,  an  Italian  Cordelier,  has  given  us  concord¬ 
ances  of  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  two  co¬ 
lumns  ;  the  firft,  which  is  Hebrew,  is  that  of  R.  Mor- 
decai  Nathan,  word  for  word,  and  according  to  the 
order  of  the  books  and  chapters  :  in  the  other  column 
is  a  Latin  interpretation  of  each  paffage  of  Scripture 
quoted  by  R.  Mordecai ;  this  interpretation  is  Cala- 
fius’s  own  ;  but  in  the  margin  he  adds  that  of  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  when  different  from  his.  The 
work  is  in  4  vols  folio,  printed  at  Rome  in  1621. 

We  have  feveral  very  copious  concordances  in  Eng- 
lifli,  as  Newmann’s,  &c.  but  the  laft  and  beft  efteemed 
is  that  in  4to  by  Alexander  Cruden. 

CONCORDANT  verses,  fuch  as  have  feveral 
words  in  common  ;  but  which,  by  the  addition  of  other 
words,  convey  an  oppofite,  at  leaft  a  different  meaning. 
Such  arc  thofe. 

t?  C  cams  1  .  r}  \venatur  7  ,  •  C  fervat. 

Et<  ,  f*  in  filva.  ,  •  >  et  omnia  s 

\  lupus  3  J  (_  nutritur  3  \vajlat. 

CONCORDAT,  in  the  canon  law,  denotes  a 
covenant  or  agreement  concerning  ft  me  beneficiary 
matter,  as  a  reftgnation,  permutation,  promotion,  or 
the  like. 

The  council  of  Trent,  felf.  vi.  de  reform .  cap.  4. 
fpeaking  of  concordats  made  without  the  authority 
and  approbation  of  the  pope,  calls  them  concordias  qu& 
tantum  fuos  obligant  auBores,  norr fuccejfores.  And  the 
congregation  of  cardinals,  who  have  explained  this 
decree,  declares  alfo  that  a  concordat  cannot  be  va¬ 
lid  fo  as  to  bind  fucceffors,  unlcfs  confirmed  by  the 
pope. 

Concordat  is  alfo  ufed,  absolutely,  among  the 
French,  for  an  agreement  concluded  at  Bologna  in 
1516,  between  Pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  of  France, 
for  regulating  the  manner  of  nominating  to  benefices. 

The  concordat  ferves  in  lieu  of  the  pragmatic  Sanc¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  abrogated  ;  or  rather,  it  is  the 
pragmatic  fan£tion  foftened  and  reformed.  The  con¬ 
cordat  between  the  pope  and  the  republic  of  Venice 
refembles  the  former. 

There  is  alfo  a  German  concordat,  made  between 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.  and  the  princes  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  in  1448,  relating  to  beneficiary  matters,  confirmed 
by  Pope  Nicholas  V. 

CONCORDIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mirandola  ;  feated  on  the  river  Sechia,  5  miles  weft  of 
Mirandola,  and  15  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mantua;  fubje£l 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  E.  Long.  11.  13.  N.  Lat. 
44*  52* 

Concordia,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the  Ve- 
neti,  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Romatinus 
Major  and  Minor,  31  miles  to  the  weft  of  Aquileia, 
(Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Antonine);  a  colony  furnamed  Julia . 
Its  ruins  ftill  go  by  .the  name  of  Concordia . — Another 
Concordia  (Ptolemy),  of  Lufitania,  to  the  north-weft 
of  Trajan’s  bridge,  on  the  Tagus. — A  third  of  the 
Nemetes,  in  Belgica,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine ;  a 
Roman  fortrefs,  fituated  between  Brocomagus  and  No- 
viomagus.  Now  Drufenheim,  in  Alface,  E,  Long. 
8.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 


Concordia,  a  Pagan  divinity  of  the  Romans.  She  Concordia 
had  a  temple  on  the  declivity  of  the  Capitol ;  another 
in  the  Portico  of  Livia ;  and  a  third  on  Mount  Pala-  nage. 
tine,  built  of  brafs  by  Cn.  Flavius,  on  account  ofu— -y— — * 
a  vow  made  for  reconciling  the  fenate  and  people.  She 
was  pi£tured  with  a  cup  in  her  right  hand  ;  in  her 
left  was  fometimes  a  feeptre,  and  fometimes  a  cornu¬ 
copia.  Her  fymbols  were  two  hands  joined,  as  is  feen 
in  a  coin  of  Aurelius  Verus,  and  another  of  Nero;  alfo 
two  ferpents  twifting  about  a  caduceus.  She  was  ad- 
dreffed  to  promote  the  peace  and  urdon  of  families  and 
citizens. 

CONCOU,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  Guinea  to  an  herb,  which  is  in  great  efteem  among 
them  for  killing  that  troublefome  fort  of  worm  called 
the  Guinea-worm,  that  breeds  in  their  flefh.  They 
bruife  the  leaves,  and  mixing  them  with  oil  apply 
them  in  form  of  a  cataplafm. 

CONCRETE,  in  the  fchool-philofophy,  an  afiem- 
blage  or  compound. 

Concrete,  in  Natural  Philofophy  and  Chemijiry , 
fignifies  a  body  made  up  of  different  principles,  or  any 
mixed  body  :  thus,  foap  is  a  factious  concrete,  mix¬ 
ed  together  by  art;  and  antimony  is  a  natural  con¬ 
crete,  or  a  mixed  body  compounded  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

CONCRETION,  the  uniting  feveral  fmall  particles 
of  a  natural  body  into  fenfible  maffes  or  concretes, 
whereby  it  becomes  fo  and  fo  figured  and  determined, 
and  is  endued  with  fuch  and  fuch  properties. 

Concretion  is  alfo  the  a6l  whereby  foft  bodies  are 
rendered  hard  ;  or  an  infenfible  motion  of  the  particles 
of  a  fluid  or  foft  body,  whereby  they  come  to  a  con'- 
fiftence.  It  is  indifferently  ufed  for  induration,  conden- 
fation,  congelation,  and  coagulation. 

CONCUBINAGE  fometimes  expreffes  a  criminal 
or  prohibited  commerce  between  the  two  fexes  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  comprehends  adultery,  inceft,  and  Ample 
fornication. 

In  its  more  reftrained  fenfe,  ebneubinage  is  ufed  for 
a  man’s  and  a  woman’s  cohabiting  together  in  the  way 
of  marriage,  without  having  paffed  the  ceremony 
thereof. 

Concubinage  was  anciently  tolerated  :  the  Roman 
law  calls  it  an  allowed  cuftom,  licita  confueiudo.  When 
this  expreflion  occurs  in  the  conftitutions  of  the 
Chriftian  emperors,  it  fignifies  what  we  now  call  a 
marriage  in  confidence. 

The  concubinage  tolerated  among  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  heathen  emperors, 
was  that  between  perfons  not  capable  of  contra&ing 
marriage  together ;  nor  did  they  even  refufe  to  let  in¬ 
heritances  defeend  to  children  which  fprung  from  fuch 
a  tolerated  cohabitance.  Concubinage  between  fuch 
perfons  they  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  marriage,  and  even 
allowed  it  feveral  privileges  ;  but  then  this  concubinage 
was  confined  to  a  Angle  perfon,  and  was  of  perpetual 
obligation  as  much  as  marriage  itfclf.  Hottoman  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Roman  laws  had  allowed  of  concubi¬ 
nage  long  before  Julius  Csefar  made  that  law  whereby 
every  one  was  allowed  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he 
pleafed.  The  emperor  Valentinian,  Socrates  tells  us, 
allowxd  every  man  two. 

Concubinage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  marriage  performed 
with  kfs  folemnity  than  the  formal  marriage  :  or  a 
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marriage  with  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  and  to 
whom  the  hufband  does  not  convey  his  rank  or  qua¬ 
lity.  Cujas  obferves,  that  the  ancient  laws  allowed  a 
man  to  efpoufe,  under  the  title  of  concubine ,  certain 
perfons,  fuch  as  were  efleemed  unequal  to  him,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  want  of  fome  qualities  requifite  to  fuflain 
the  full  honour  of  marriage.  He  adds,  that  though 
concubinage  was  beneath  marriage,  both  as  to  dignity 
and  civil  effe&s  \  yet  was  concubine  a  reputable  title, 
very  different  from  that  of  miftrefs  among  us.  The 
commerce  was  efteemed  fo  lawful,  that  the  concubine 
might  be  accufed  of  adultery  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
wife. 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  ftill  in  ufe  in  fome 
countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of 
a  half  marriage ,  morgengabic  marriage,  or  marriage  with 
the  left-hand  ;  alluding  to  the  manner  of  its  being  con¬ 
tracted,  viz.  by  the  man’s  giving  the  woman  his  left 
Land  inftead  of  the  right.  This  is  a  real  marriage,  though 
without  folemnity  :  the  parties  are  both  bound  for 
ever  •,  though  the  woman  be  thus  excluded  from  the 
common  rights  of  a  wife  for  want  of  quality  or  for¬ 
tune. 

The  children  of  concubines  were  not  reputed  either 
leg'timate  or  baftards,  but  natural  children,  and  were 
capable  only  of  donations.  They  were  deemed  to 
retain  the  low  rank  of  the  mother  *,  and  were  on  this 
ground  unqualified  for  inheriting  the  efifeCls  of  the 
father. 

Concubinage,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  ufed  as  an  excep¬ 
tion  againft  her- that  fueth  for  dower,  alleging  there¬ 
by,  that  Ihe  was  not  a  wife  lawfully  married  to  the 
party,  in  whofe  lands  fiie  feeks  to  be  endowed,  but  his 
concubine. 

CONCUBINE,  a  woman  whom  a  perfon  takes  to 
cohabit  with  him,  in  the  manner,  and  under  the  cha¬ 
racter,  of  a  wife,  without  being  authorized  thereto  by 
a.  legal  marriage. 

Concubine  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  real,  legitimate,  and 
only  wife,  diftinguifiied  by  no  other  circumfiance  but 
a  difparity  of  birth  or  condition  between  her  and  the 
hufband.  Du  Cange  obferves,  that  one  may  gather 
from  feveral  paflfages  in  the  epifiles  of  the  popes,  that 
they  anciently  allowed  of  fuch  concubines.  The  fsven- 
teenth  canon  of  the  firft  council  of  Toledo  declares, 
that  he  who,  with  a  faithful  wife,  keeps  a  concubine, 
is  excommunicated  \  but  that  if  the  concubine  ferved 
him  as  a  wife,  fo  that  he  had  only  one  woman,  under 
the  title  of  concubine,  he  fhould  not  be  rejected  from 
communion  :  which  fiiows  that  there  were  legitimate 
wives  under  the  title  of  concubines. 

In  effeCl,  the  Roman  laws  did  not  allow  a  man  to 
efpoufe  whom  he  pleafed  *,  there  was  required  a  kind 
of  parity,  or  proportion,  between  the  conditions  of  the 
ContraCling  parties  :  but  a  woman  of  inferior  condi¬ 
tion,  who  could  not  be  efpoufed  as  a  wife,  might  be 
kept  as  a  concubine  \  and  the  laws  allowed  of  it,  pro¬ 
vided  the  man  had  no  other  wife. 

It  is  certain  ,the  patriarchs  had  a  great  number  of 
wives,  and  that  thefe  did  not  all  hold  the  fame  rank  *, 
fome  being  fubaltern  to  the  principal  wife ;  which 
were  what  we  call  concubines  or  half-wives.  The  ^Ro¬ 
mans  prohibited  a  plurality  of  xoneubines,  and  only 
had  regard  to  the  children  ifiuing  from  a  fingle  con¬ 
cubine,  becaufe  fhe  might  become  a  legitimate  wife. 


Solomon  had  *700  wives  and  300  concubines ;  the  Con 
emperor  of  China  has  fometimes  two  or  three  thoufand 
concubines  in  his  palace.  £L  Curtius  obferves,  that 
Darius  wfas  followed  in  his  army  by  365  concubines, 
all  in  the  equipage  of  queens. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  according  to  divines,  an  ir¬ 
regular  appetite,  or  luft  after  carnal  things,  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man  ever  finee  the  fall. 

COND,  Con,  or  Conn,  in  fea-language,  fignifies  to 
guide  or  conduct  a  fliip  in  her  right  courfe.  He  that 
cons  her,  Hands  aloft  w  ith  a  compafs  before  him,  and 
gives  the  word  of  dire&ion  to  the  man  at  the  helm 
how  he  is  to  fleer.  If  the  fiiip  go  before  the  wind, 
or,  as  they  call  it,  betwixt  the  fheets,  the  w  ord  is  either 
Starboard,  or  Port  the  helm  ,  according  as  the  conder 
would  have  the  helm  put  to  the  right  or  left  fide  of 
the  fiiip,  upon  which  the  fiiip  always  goes  the  contrary 
way.  If  he  fays,  Helm  a  midftiip,  he  would  have  the 
fiiip  to  go  right  before  the  wind,  or  dire&ly  between 
her  two  fiieets.  If  the  fiiip  fail  by  a  wind,  or  on  a 
quarter  wind,  the  wrord  is,  Aloof,  keep  your  luff,  fall 
not  off,  veer  no  more,  keep  her  to,  touch  the  wind, 
have  a  care  of  the  lee-latch  :  all  which  exprefiions  are 
of  the  fame  import,  and  imply  that  the  fteerfman 
fhould  keep  the  fiiip  near  the  vund.  On  the  contrary, 
if  he  would  have  her  fail  more  large,  or  more  before 
the  wind,  the  wrord  is,  Eafe  the  helm,  no  near,  bear 
up.  If  he  cries  Steady,  it  means,  keep  her  from  go¬ 
ing  in  and  out,  or  making  yaws  (as  they  call  it),  how- 
foever  fiie  fails,  w  hether  large  or  before  a  w  ind  :  and 
when  he  would  have  her  go  juft  as  fiie  does,  he  cries, 
Keep  her  thus,  thus,  &,c. 

COND  ATE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Ar¬ 
morica  in  Gaul :  called  Civitas  Rhedonum,  in  the  No- 
titia  afterwards  Redona ;  Redonica  Regio,  the  diftri£t. 
Hence  the  modern  name  Rennes,  in  Britanny.  W.  Long. 

I.  45.  Lat.  48.  5.  Another  Condate  of  Britain  (Anto- 
nine)  ;  now  thought  to  be  Congleton  in  Yorkftiire  j 
others  fay  in  Lancaftiire. 

CONDE,  Lewis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of,  was  born 
at  Paris  Sept.  7.  1621.  He  was  ftyled  Duke  d’En- 
guien,  till  he  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  Prince  of  Conde 
by  his  father’s  death  in  1646.  As  he  was  of  a  tender 
and  delicate  conftitution,  the  prince  fent  him  to  the 
caftle  of  Montrond  in  Berry,  that  he  might  breathe  a 
more  pure  and  falutary  air.  Here  he  was  educated  in 
his  infancy  by  fome  experienced  and  prudent  citi¬ 
zens  wives.  When  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  the 
prince  Took  upon  himfelf  the  talk  of  governor,  and 
appointed  for  his  aftiftant  M.  de  la  Boufiieres,  a  pri¬ 
vate  gentleman,  a  man  of  honour,  fidelity,  and  good 
nature,  and  who  made  it  a  rule  to  obferve  inviolably 
the  orders  that  were  given  him.  Two  Jefuits  difiin- 
guiftied  for  their  genius  and  knowledge  were  alfo  gi¬ 
ven  him  for  preceptors.  He  formed  him  a  houfehold 
of  I  5  or  20  officers,  all  men  of  the  greatefi  virtue  and 
diferetion. 

With  thefe  attendants  the  duke  d’Enguien  went  to 
fettle  at  Bourges,  where  he  frequented  the  college  of 
Jefuits.  Here,  befides  the  ordinary  fiudies,  he  was 
taught  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  mathematics,  geo¬ 
graphy,  declamation  *,  alfo  riding  and  dancing,  in 
which  laft  he  foon  excelled.  He  made  fuch  a  furpri- 
fing  progrefs,  that  before  the  age  of  13  he  defended 
in  public  fome  queftions  in  philofophy  with  incredible 
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y*  le  applaufe.  At  his  return  from  Mon trcmd,  he  ha?d'for 
u-  — 1  his  tutor  M.  de  Merille  ;  a  man  deeply  verfed  in  the 
knowledge  of  common  law,  of  ancient  and  modem 
laws,  of  the  holy  feriptures,  and  of  the  mathematics. 
Under  his  diredlion  the  duke  went  through,  that  new 
courfe  with  prodigious  fuccefs.  He  acquired  a  criti¬ 
cal  tafie  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  which  he  retained  all 
his  life  ;  he  never  fuffered  a  day  to  pafs  without  de¬ 
dicating  two  or  three  hours  at  lead  to  readings  his 
third  for  knowledge  was  univerfal,  and  he  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fearch  every  thing  to  the  bottom.  His  chief  in¬ 
clination,  however,  lay  towards  the  military  art  ;  and 
at  the  age  of  18  he  obtained  permidion  to  make  his 
fird  campaign  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  commanded 
by  M.  de  la  Meilleraye.  This  campaign  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  ,  and  the  duke  d’Enguien  was  only  a  witnefs  of 
the  marlhal’s  imprudence  and  difgrace.  Neverthclefs, 
in  this  campaign  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  renow  n 
which  made  him  afterwards  conddered  as  the  greateR 
general  of  his  age. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  duke  waited  upon  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu  at  Ruel.  That  minider  was  fo  pleafed 
’with  his  converfation,  that  he  foon  after  made  pro- 
pofals  of  an  alliance  with  the  prince  of  Conde*,  by 
marrying  the  duke  d’Enguien  to  Claire  Clemence 
de  Maille  Breza,  the  cardinal’s  niece.  The  duke 
confentcd  to  this  match  out  of  obedience  to  his  fa¬ 
ther  y  but  the  force  he  put  upon  himfelf  by  yield¬ 
ing  to  it  was  fo  great,  that  he  fell  dangeroufly  ill.  It 
was  long  before  he  got  the  better  of  his  didemper  ; 
but  at  length  he  not  only  recovered,  but  became  fo 

Idrong  as  afterwards  to  bear  the  greateft  fatigues  with 
eafe. 

The  duke  made  two  more  campaigns  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  *,  the  one  under  the  marfhal  de  la  Meilleraye,  the 
other  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIII.  which  conquered 
Roudillon.  In  1643,  at  the  age  of  Z2,  he  obtained 
from  the  king,  at  the  perfuafion  of  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
the  command  of  the  army  dedined  to  cover  Cham¬ 
pagne  and  Picardy ;  which  command  was  confirmed 
to  him  after  the  king’s  death  by  the  queen  regent, 
Anne  of  AuRria,  to  whofe  intered  he  was  drongly 
devoted.  In  this  dation,  though  he  never  had  been 
prefent  at  any  battle,  he  foon  gave  fuch  a  fpecimen  of 
his  abilities  as  crowned  him  with  glory.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  threatened  France  with  an  invafion,  were 
defeated  by  him  at  Rocroi  *,  and  this  fignal  viftory 
made  him  from  that  time  confidcred  as  the  guardian 
genius  of  his  country.  He  next  formed  the  projeft 
of  befieging  Thionville,  and  propofed  it  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  regency.  They  confented  with  fear  and  dif- 
trud  ;  but  the  duke  carried  it  into  execution  with 
fuch  Ikill,  a&ivity,  and  courage,  that  he  became  judly 
the  fubje£l  of  general  admiration.  In  two  months 
time  Thionville  furrendered.  At  length,  having  co¬ 
vered  Alface  and  Lorrain  from  the  enterprifes  of  the 
Imperialids,  the  duke  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  government  of  Champagne,  and  of  the  city 
oi  Stenai. 

The  three  following' years  were  little  more  than  a 
feries  of  military  operations.  The  three  battles  of 
Fribourg,  in  which  the  duke  d’Enguien  triumphed 
over  Veit  Marlhal  Count  de  Mercy,  the  greated  gene¬ 
ral  in  all  Germany  *,  the  taking  of  Philiplhourg,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  places,  which  rendered  him 
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mafter  of  the  palatinate,  and  of  the  whole  courfe  of  Conde. 
the  Rhine  \  the  vi&ory  of  Nortlingue,  by  which  he  re- 
venged  the  vifeount  du  Turenne’s  defeat  at  Mariendal 
the  fiegirand  conqueR  of  Dunkirk  }  the  good  and  bad 
fuccefs  of  Ms  arms  in  Catalonia,  where,  though  he  Was 
forced  to  raife  the  liege  of  Lerida,  he  kept  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  awe,  andcut  to  pieces  their  rear-guard ;  thefe 
are  the  principal  events  which  didinguilh  the  campaigns 
of  1644,  *645,  anc*  *646.. 

The  viftories  of  the  duke  d’Enguien,  his  great  re¬ 
putation  .and  edeem  with  the  people,  began  now  to 
give  umbrage  to  Mazarin.  The ‘cardinal’s  didike  to' 
him  appeared  on  the  death  of  the  duke  de  Brezc,  ad¬ 
miral  of  France.  The  prince  of  Conde  earnedly  de¬ 
manded  for  his  fon  the  duke  de  Breze’s  places.  But 
Mazarin,  afraid  of  increaling  the  wealth  and  power 
of  a  prince,  wrhom  his  vidlories  and  the  love  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  and  the  army  had  already  ren¬ 
dered  too  formidable  to  him,  evaded  his  requelt,  by 
perfuading  the  queen  to  take  the  admiralty  to  her  lei  rl 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  miniRer’s  diilike  to  the 
young  prince  of  Conde  became  Rill  more  apparent. 

By  the  miniRer’s  perfuafion  he  had  accepted  of  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Catalonia  }  but,  on  his  arrival 
at  Barcelona,  he  found  neither  troops,  money,  artille  ¬ 
ry,  provifions,  nor  ammunition.  Enraged  at  this  de¬ 
ception,  he  vented  his  refentment  in  bitter  complaints 
and  fevere  threats :  but  by  the  refources  that  he  found 
in  this  dilemma,  the  prince  added  new  luRre  to  his 
glory. 

The  campaign  of  1648  was  as  glorious  to  Conde  as 
thofe  which  preceded  it  had  been.  To  difconcert  at 
once  the  proje&s  of  the  archduke  Leopold,  the  prince 
refolved  to  attack  him  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Low 
Countries }  and  notwithRanding  the  confiderable  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  he  had  to  furmount,  .he  befieged  the 
important  city  of  Ypres,  and  took  it  in  fight  of  all  the 
enemy’s  forces. 

Motwitlifianding  this  fuccefs,  Conde- fa w  himfelf  at 
the  point  of  experiencing  the  greatefi  reverfe  of  for¬ 
tune.  His  army  was  a  prey  to  fcarcity,  to  naked- 
nefs,  contagious  difiempers,  and  defertion.  For  eight 
months  it  received  no  fupply  from  the  minifier,  but  half 
a  mufier.  Every  thing  wras  fupplied  by  the  prince 
himfelf*,  he  laviihed  his  money,  and  borrowed  more 
to  fupply  his  troops.  When  it  was  reprefented  to 
him  that  he  was  in  danger  of  ruining  himfelf  by  fuch 
an  enormous  expence,  he  replied,  that  “  fince  he  every 
day  ventured  his  life  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he 
could  very  well  facrifice  his  fortune  to  it.  Let  but  the 
government  exiR  (added  lie),  and  I  (hall  want  for  no¬ 
thing.” 

T  he  French  army  having  been  reinforced  by  4000 
of  the  troops  of  Weimar,  Conde  attacked  the  Spa¬ 
niards  advantageoufly  encamped  near  Lens,  and  gained" 
a  complete  vi&ory  over  them,  which  difabled  them 
from  attempting  any  thing  more,  and  even  from  fup- 
porting  themfelves.  Afterwards  he  befieged  Furnes, 
the  garrifon  of  which, ..500  men,  furrendered  themfelves 
prifoners  of  war.  But  the  prince  was  wrounded  there 
in  the  trenches  by  a  mufket-fliot  above  the  right  hip  5 
and  the  contufion  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  forced  to 
fubmit  to  feveral  incifions. 

The  French  court,  animated  with  the  vi&ory  at 
Len9,  thought  this  a.  proper  time  to  take  vengeance^ 
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on  the  factions  which  for  fome  time  had  violently 
agitated  the  kingdom  ;  and  accordingly  imprifoned 
Brouffel  and  Blancmenil,  two  of  the  principal  leaders 
-of  the  country  party.  This  vigorous  proceeding,  how¬ 
ever,  occafioned  a  general  revolt.  Two  hundred  thou- 
.  fand  men  took  arms  in  Paris,  barricaded  the  Greets, 
inverted  the  palais-royal,  and  demanded  the  prifoners. 
It  was  neceffary  to  releafe  them  ;  but  from  that  time 
the  regal  authority  was  annihilated  ;  the  queen  was 
expofed  to  a  thoufand  hi  ful  ts,  and  Mazarin  dared  no 
longer  venture  out  of  the  palais-royal.  In  this  em- 
barraffment  the  queen  recalled  the  prince  of  Conde, 
as  the  only  one  from  whom  (he  could  hope  for  fup- 
port.  He  retired  to  Iiuel,  whither  the  regent  had 
gone  with  the  young  king  and  Mazarin.  Anne  of 
Auftria  propofed  to  hull  the  reducing  of  Paris  by  force 
/of  arms  :  but  he  calmed  the  refentments  of  that  prin- 
cefs  ;  and  inftead  of  being  accelfory  to  her  vengeance, 
he  dire&ed  all  his  views  to  pacify  the  kingdom,  and 
at  length  brought  about  an  accommodation  between 
the  parties,  who  defired  it  with  equal  ardour.  But 
new  incidents  foon  rekindled  the  comburtion.  The 
treachery  of  Mazarin,  and  the  artifices  of  the  leader? 
of  the  country  party,  occafioned  new  cabals  and  frefh 
troubles.  Conde  was  careffed  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties;  but  at  laft,  enraged  at  the  arrogance  of  the 
malecon tents,  who  every  day  formed  new  pretenfions, 
he  took  part  openly  with  the  court,  though  he  thought 
it  ungrateful,  and  prote&ed  the  minifter,  though  he 
did  not  efteem  him, 

-  The  royal  family,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Conde,  and 
Mazarin,  left  Paris  privately  in  the  night  between  the 
,5th  and  6th  of  January  1646,  and  went  to  St  Ger¬ 
mains.  The  parliament  fent  deputies  to  learn  from 
the  queen  herfelf  the  reafons  of  her  departure,  and 
to  beg  her  to  name  the  citizens  whom  (he  fufpe&ed, 
that  they  might  be  tried.  Mazarin  had  the  impru¬ 
dence  to  difmifs  them  without  any  anfwer.  Exafpe- 
j  rated  at  this,  the  people  again  took  up  arms  in  order 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  enterprifes  of  the 
court,  who  had  determined  to  block  up  and  to  rtarve 
the  capital,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  party  of  malecon- 
~  tents.  With  7000  or  8000  men,  the  broken  relics  of 
the  laft  campaign,  the  prince  of  Conde  formed  a  delign 
of  reducing  above  500,000  intrenched  behind  walls. 
He  had  neither  money  nor  magazines  ;  he  faw  himfelf 
in  the  depth  of  a  raoft  fevere  winter;  neverthelefs  he 
triumphed  over  Paris,  and  this  great  fuccefs  completed 
his  glory.  It  did. him  fo  much  the  more  honour, 
as  during  the  fiege  he  conftantly  defeated  the  troops 
of  the  malecontents  ;  he  prevailed  on  the  army  that 
inarched  to  their  afliftance  under  Turenne,  to  aban¬ 
don  that  general ;  he  flopped  the  prog  refs  of  the  duke 
de  Longueville,  who  had  caufed  an  infurre&ion  in 
Normandy ;  and  got  the  ftart  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  advancing  to  give  him  battle. 

Condi  de  Retz,  coadjutor  of  Paris,  and  afterwards 
cardinal,  was  the  life  and  foul  of  the  revolters,  and 
directed  all  their  motions.  He  had  taken  Catiline 
for  his  model ;  and  was  equally  intrepid  and  capable 
of  the  greateft  a&ions ;  of  an  exalted  genius,  but  go¬ 
verned  by  his  ambition.  He  dirtinguilhed  his  hatred 
to  Mazarin  by  arming  the  malecontents  ;  and  he  him¬ 
felf  raifed  at  his  own  expence  a  regiment  which  h^ 
called  the  regiment  of  Corinth ;  as  foon  as  this  corps 
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took  the  field  during  the  blockade  of  Paris,  it  was  de-  Conj 
feated  and  difperfed.  This  check  was  called  the  firjt ^ 
to  the  Corinthians .  The  peace  was  figned  at  St  Ger¬ 
mains  ;  but  neither  party  carried  its  point,  and  fcarce 
any  one  but  Conde  acquired  glory  by  this  war.  After 
the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  the  prince  repaired  to  the 
capital,  and  traverfed  all  the  ftreets  in  his  coach  alone. 

All  perfons  of  any  confequence  paid  their  compli¬ 
ments  to  him,  and  the  parliament  fent  a  folemn  depu¬ 
tation  to  thank  him  for  the  peace  to  which  he  had  fo 
powerfully  contributed.  The  people,  however,  made 
loud  complaints  on  account  of  the  king’s  abfence  (for 
the  court  was  not  yet  returned  to  Paris),  and  the 
malecontents  gave  reafon  to  apprehend  a  new  infurrec- 
tion.  Conde  encouraged  the  king  and  queen  to  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  at  length  brought  them  to  Paris,  jrmidft  the 
acclamations  and  bleflings  of  the  public. 

The  important  fervice  which  Conde  had  juft  done 
the  court  entitled  him  to  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
queen,  and  efpecially  of  Mazarin  ;  but  the  dark  foul 
of  .that  cardinal  only  remembered  it  to  punifti  a  too 
fortunate  and  too  powerful  prote&or.  He  privately 
fwore  the  prince’s  deftru&ion  ;  at  leaft  that  he  fhould 
give  the  whole  kingdom  a  pattern  of  fubmiflion  and 
dependence  on  his  will.  However,  not  to  excite  the 
public  indignation,  lie  (till  kept  up  appearances  with 
the  prince,  while  he  fecretly  fpread  about  him  difgufts, 
fufpicions,  (hares  of  every  kind,  and  the  moft  heinous 
calumnies.  The  ungrateful  minifter  deceived  the 
prince  by  making  him  the  moft  flattering  proposals  ; 
and  with  the  moft  alluring  promifes,  which  he  always 
found  means  to  avoid  fulfilling.  The  enraged  prince 
defpifed  the  minifter,  and  treated  him  with  difdain. 
After  this  they  were  reconciled  again  only  to  be  again 
at  variance.  Each  of  them  in  their  turn  courted  the 
country  party,  in  order  to  make  it  fubfervient  to  their 
defigns.  At  l-aft  Mazarin  thought  of  an  expedient, 
which  but  too  effe&ually  anfwered  his  purpofe,  of  ma¬ 
king  an  irreconcileable  quarrel  between  that  party 
and  the  prince.  Among  the  malecontents,  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Boulaie,  a  man  of  an  infamous  character, 
had  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  party  by  falfe  ap¬ 
pearances  of  hatred  to  the  cardinal,  but  fecretly  kept 
up  a  correfpondence  with  him.  It  is  pretended  that 
he  made  him  an  offer  of  privately  killing  Conde. 
Mazarin  was  charmed  with  the  propofal ;  yet  he  only 
required  Boulaie  to  exhibit  all  the  proofs  of  an  affafih 
nation,  and  to  ad  in  fuch  a  manner  that  every  thing 
might  concur  to  render  the  country  party  fufpeded  of 
that  crime.  He  was  punctually  obeyed  ;  the  coach 
was  flopped ;  fome  piftols  were  fired  at  it,  by  which 
two  of  the  footmen  were  dangeroufiy  wounded ;  and, 
after  that  (hameful  exploit,  la  Boulaie  took  refuge  in 
the  hotel  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  the  hero 
of  the  party,  in  order  no  doubt  to  countenance  the 
prince’s  fufpicion  of  the  malecontents.  Luckily  Conde 
was  not  in  his  coach  when  it  was  flopped;  the  car¬ 
dinal  had  fpread  the  report  of  his  intended  affaflina- 
tion ;  and  in  concert  with  the  queen  and  the  prince 
he  had  prevailed  to  have  the  coach  fent  away  empty, 
to  prove  the  reality  of  the  attempt.  Mazarin  counter¬ 
feited  a  zeal  for  the  prince’s  life  ;  he  furioufly  declaim¬ 
ed  againft  the  malecontents,  who,  he  pretended;  had 
made  an  attempt  on  a  life  fo  precious  to  the  ftate ;  and 
he  inflamed  Cende’s  refentment  againft  the  duke  of 
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Beaufort  and  the  coadjutor,  whom  he  fuppofed  to 
be  the  authors  of  this  heinous  outrage.  The  prince 
was  fo  ftrongly  prejudiced,  that  he  refufed  to  hear 
them  when  they  appeared  before  him  to  juftify  them-, 
felves.  He  demanded  juftice  againft  them  of  the  king  : 
he  formally  accufed  them  before  the  parliament,  and 
remained  inflexible  in  fpite  of  the  pains  which  the 
leaders  of  the  party  took  to  demonftrate  to  him  that 
he  had  been  impofed  upon.  However,  the  affair  was 
brought  before  the  parliament  \  the  accufed  defended 
themfelves,  and  the  coadjutor,  who  had  difeovered 
the  cardinal’s  fecret,  unmalkcd  him  fb  well,  that  the 
prince  agreed  to  a  private  negociation  with  the  male- 
contents  5  he  required  nothing  more  than  the  coad¬ 
jutor’s  leaving  Paris,  but  with  the  rank  of  ambaffador 
to  Rome  or  Vienna.  That  prelate  would  have  con- 
fented  to  it,  to  fatisfy  Conde,  if  Mazarin,  fome  days' 
after,  had  not  given  him  the  choice  of  any  recom- 
penfe,  in  order  to  engage  his  concurrence  in  the 
prince’s  deftru£lion.  Affairs  were  now  in  fuch  a  dan¬ 
gerous  fituation,  that  the  cardinal  faw  clearly  it  was 
neeeffary  to  haften  to  the  winding  up  of  the  plot. 
Mafter  of  the  queen’s  mind,  which  he  guided  as  he 
pleafed  *,  and  fure  of  haying  inflamed  againit  Conde 
all  the  refentment  of  the  malecontents  }  he  fought  and 
obtained,  by  means  of  the  duchefs  Chevreufe,  the  fup- 
port  of  that  powerful  fa£tion,  which  connected  itfelf 
the  more  readily  with  him,  in  hopes  that  the  prince’s 
fall  would  foon  enable  it  to  crufh  without  difficulty  the 
cardinal  himfelf.  The  coadjutor  had  private  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  queen  and  the  miniiter.  Conde  had 
notice  of  it  \  and  in  order  to  difcover  if  it  were  true, 
he  endeavoured  to  furprife  it  from  Mazarin’s  own 
mouth.  “  Cardinal  (faid  he,  one  day),  it  is  publicly 
reported  that  you  have  nightly  meetings  with  the  co¬ 
adjutor,  difguifed  like  a  trooper.”  He  accompanied 
this  fpeech  with  a  quick  and  penetrating  look  :  but 
the  cardinal,  who  was  a  perfect  mailer  of  diflimulation, 
aufwered  him  in  fuch  a  free,  artlefs-like  manner,  that 
he  entirely  removed  Conde’s  appreheniions  j  and  he 
flighted  the  information  he  had  received,  of  the  plot 
forming  againil  him. 

Mazarin  wanted  nothing  but  the  fupport  of  the  duke 
»>f  Orleans  ^  and  at  lail  found  means,  by  the  duchefs  of 
Chevreufe,  to  inflame  the  jealoufy  of  that  fickle  and 
inconflant  prinee,  and  to  engage  him  to  confent  to  the 
imprifonment  of  Conde.  Having  thus  united  all  par¬ 
ties,  and  fearing  no  other  obftaclc,  this  ungrateful  and 
perfidious  minifter  made  preparations  for  privately  ar- 
refting  the  prince *,  the  order  for  it  was  figned  January 
18.  1650.  Conde  having  that  day  repaired  as  ufual 
to  the  palais-royal,  to  affift  at  council  with  the  prince 
of  Conti*  and  the  duke  of  Longucville,  the  queen  gave 
orders  to  arreft  them  all  three,  and  to  eonvey  them  with¬ 
out  any  noife  to  the  caflle  of  Vincennes.  She  was  in- 
flantly  obeyed,  and  the  princes  were  ftriftly  guarded 
in  that  prifon. 

In  this  unexpected  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  fortitude 
and  greatnefs  of  Conde’s  mind  appeared  only  the  more 
remarkable.  Confined  with  the  other  two  princes  in 
the  tower  of  Vincennes,  where  neither  fupper,  furni¬ 
ture,  nor  beds,  were  provided,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  two  new'  laid  eggs,  and  threw  himfelf  in  his 
clothes,  on  a  trufs  of  .ftraw,  where  he  flept  i2  hours 
without  waking.  He  Rill  retained  his  cheerfulnefs, 


and  dedicated  the  greatefl  part  of  his  time  to  reading  \  Ceftrk; 
the  red  to  conversation,  playing  at  battle-door  and 
fhuttlc-cock,  to  bodily  exercifes,  and  the  cultivation 
of  flowers. 

Mazarin  triumphed  at  the  difgracc  of  the  princes, 
prefer i bed  all  thefe  who  were  attached  to  Conde,  and 
behaved  in  the  molt  infolent  and  arbitrary  manner. 

The  prinee’s  friends,  however,  notwithstanding  their 
being  UriClly  watched,  found  means  to  keep  up  a  punc¬ 
tual  correfpondence  with  him.  They  made  various  at¬ 
tempts  to  releafe  him :  they  raifed  troops,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  dukes  of  Bouillon  and  Rochefoucault,  and  the 
vifeount  de  Turenne,  The  princefs  of  Conde  engaged 
the  province  of  Guienne  to  declare  in  his  favour  \  the 
made  war,  in  order  to  force  the  court  to  releafe  him  j 
at  length  the  partizans  of  the  prince  figned  a  treaty 
with  the  Spaniard^,  to  labour  in,  concert  for  his  en¬ 
largement.  But  all  thefe  efforts  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  ineffectual,  if  other  more  powerful  refources  had 
not  been  employed. 

In  that  gallant  and  warlike  age,  every  thing  was 
managed  by  the  paflions  and  intrigues  of  five  or  fix 
women,  who  poffeffed  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of 
the  ft  ate,  and  of  the  various  parties.  The  princefs  of 
Mantua,  wife  to  one  of  the  fons  of  the  elcCtor  Pala¬ 
tine,  king  of  Bohemia,  principally  directed  the  coun- 
fels  in  the  party  of  the  princes.  She  found  means  to 
reconcile  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  coadjutor,  and  the 
malecontents,  w  ith  the  friends  of  the  prince,  and  united 
their  efforts  againit  the  cardinal.  The  parliament,  on 
the  other  fide,  loudly  demanded  the  releafe  of  the  pri¬ 
soners.  All  the  orders  of  the  ffate  united  in  Soliciting, 
it,  infomuch  that  the  queen  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to 
give  her  confent.  At  this  news,  Mazarin  w'as  fo  con¬ 
founded,  that  lie  fled  in  the  difguife  of  a  trooper,  and- 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Richlieu,  where  a  body  of  horfe 
waited  for  him.  The  parliament,  informed  by  the 
queen  of  his  flight,  thundered  forth  an  arret,  by  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  with  his  family 
and  foreign  fervants,  in  the  fpacc  of  15  days,  under 
the  -penalty  of  being  expofed  to  a  criminal  profccu- 
tion.  The  queen  defired  to  follow  him  with  the  king  ; 
but  the  nobles  and  burghers  inveffed  the  palais-royal,, 
and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  projeCt,  which 
would  have  kindled  a  civil  w-ar.  Mazarin,  therefore, 
perceiving  that  it  was  impoflible  for  the  queen  to  j«in 
him,  determined  to  go  himfelf  to  reflore  the  princes 
to  their  liberty,  and  to  get  the  ftart  of  the  deputies 
who  were  coming  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  On  his- 
arrival  at  Havre,  he  informed  the  princes  that  they; 
were  free  5  he  entreated  Conde’s  friendffiip ;  and  was 
fo  abjeCl  as  to  proftrate  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  him 
whom  he  had  fo  bafely  oppreffed.  Conde  gave  him 
a  polite  reception,  and  fpoke  to  him  in  a  free  and 
cheerful  tone  j  but  tired  with  the  mean  fubmiflions 
which  the  cardinal  laviflied  upon  him,  he  left  hic\ 
without  making  any  premife,  and  fet  out  in  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  which  he  entered  as  it  were  in  triumph, 
amid  ft  the  acclamations  of  all  orders  of  men,  and  the 
demonftrations  of  a  moft  Sincere  and  general  joy. 

After  this  a  civil,  war  enfued,  in  which  the  prince 
of  Conde  fided  with  the  malecontents.  Being  preffed 
by  the  king’s  army,  he  retired  into  the  fuburbs  of 
St  Anthony,  where  he  behaved  with  the  utmoft  bra¬ 
very  'y  when  the  citizens  opened  their  gates  and  re- 
3  £)  %  ceived 
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Conde  ceivetl  him  in  and  a  peace  cnfucd  foon  after.  His  ment  was  invented  by  Volta,  and  is  deferibed  in tlie'72d  Conte*.  I 
Ccmdenfer.  h.atred  the  cardinal,  however,  made  him  quit  Pa-  vol.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  See  Electricity.  [|  f 

ns,  and  take  refuge  among  the  Spaniards,  who  made  CONDITION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  claufe  of  obliga-  Cbndorcc?. 
him  generaliflimo  of  their  forces  5  and  he  took  Ro-  tion  ftipulated  as  an  article  of  a  treaty  or  a  contrad  • 
croi.  The  peace  of  the  "Pyrenees  reftored  him  to  or  in  a  donation  of  a  teflament,  legacy ,•  Stc.  in  which 
his  country j  and  he  again  fignalized  himfelf  at  the  laft  cafe  a  donee  does  not  lofe  his  donative  ifit  be  char- 
head  of  the  king’s  armies.  Being  affli&ed  with  the  ged  with  any  dithoneft  or  impoflible  conditions, 
gout,  he  refufed  the  command  of  the  army  in  1676,  CONDITIONAL,  fomething  not  abfolute,  but 
and  retired  to  Chantilly*  where  he  was  as  much  fubjed  to  conditions. 

efteemed  for  the  virtues  of  peace,  as  he  had  been  be-  CONDITIONAL  Conjunctions,  in  Grammar,  are  thofe 
fore  for  his  military  talents.  He  died  in  1686,  at  Fon-  which  ferve  to  make  proportions  conditional  5  as  f 

tainbleau.  nnlfs,  provided,  &c.  j 

Conde,  a  town  of  the  French  Netherlands,  in  the  CONDITIONAL  Proportions,  in  Logic,  fuch  as  confift 
province  of  Hainault,  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  of  two  parts  conneded  together  by  a  conditional  par- 
and  a  caftle.  It  is  one  of  the  ft rongeft  towns  in  this  tide. 

country,  and  feated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  CONDITIONAL  Syllogifn? ,  a  fyllogiftn  where  the  ma- 
Haifne  and  Scheldt.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  jor  is  a  conditional  propofition.  Thus, 

1793,  and  retaken  by  the  French  in  1794.  Its  name  If  there  is  a  God,  he  ought  to  be  worfhipped. 

by  the  convention  was  changed  to  Nord  Libre.  E.  But  there  is  a  God  ; 

Long.  3*  39*  N-  Lat-  5°*  27-  #  Therefore  he  ought  to  be  worfhipped. 

Conde,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  1 C OND I VI CNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  ca* 

Calvados,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  4  feat-  pital  of  the  Namnetes,  in  Armorica.  Now  Nantes  in 
ed  on  the  river  Nereau,  15  miles  weft  of  Paris.  W.  Brittany,  on  the  Loire,  from  its  name  Civitas  Nannie- 
Long.  0.  37*  N.  Lat.  4S.  50.  tun 2.  W.  Long.  1.  30.  Lat.  47.  15. 

CONDEMNATION,  the  ad  of  giving  judgment,  CONDOM,  a  town  of  Gafcony  in  France,'  capital 
jraffing  or  pronouncing  fentence  againft  a  perfon,  who  of  the  Condomois,  with  a  biffop’s  fee.  It  is  but  a 
is  thus  fubjeded  to  fome  penalty  or  punifhment,  either  poor  place,  and  the  trade  is  very  fmall.  It  is  feat- 
in  refped  of  life,  reputation,  or  fortune.  ed  on  the  river  Geliffe,  in  E.  Long.  o.  22.  N.  Lat. 

CONDENSATION,  the  ad  whereby  a  body  is  44. 
rendered  more  denfe,  compad,  and  heavy.  The  word  CONDOR,  or  Contor.  See  Vulture,  Ornitho-' 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  con verfion  of  vapour  into  logy  Index, 

water,  by  diftillation,  or  naturally  in  the  clouds.  The  CONDORCET,  John- Antony  Nicholas  Cari- 
way  in  which  vapour  commonly  condenfes,  is  by  the  Tat,  marquis  of,  a  French  writer,  and  political  eha* 
application  of  fome  cold  fubftance.  On  touching  it,  rader  of  confiderable  eminence,  defeended  from  an  an- 
the  vapour  parts  with  its  heat  which  it  had  before  ab-  cicnt  family  from  the  principality  of  Orange,  and  born 

forbed  5  and  on  doing  fo,  it  immediately  lofes  the  pro-  at  Ribemont  in  Picardy,  in  1743.  He  received  his 

per  charaderiftics  of  vapour,  and  becomes  water.  But  education  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  where  he  was 
though  this  is  the  molt  common  and  ufual  way  in  which  diftinguifhed  at  an  early  period  of  life  for  his  -ftrong 

we  obferve  vapour  to  be  condenfed,  nature  certainly  pro-  attachment  to  the  ftudy  of  phylics  and  mathematics, 

cceds  after  another  method  :  fince  we  often  obferve  the  On  his  entrance  into  public  life,  he  eftabliftied  a  friend- 
vapours  molt  plentifully  condenfed  when  the  weather  ly  intercourfe  with  Voltaire,  -D’Alembert,  and  other 
is  really  warmer  than  at  other  times.  See  the  articles  literary  charaders,  who  profeffed  opinions  analogous  to 
Cloud,  Evaporation,  &c.  his  own,  and  formed  a  very  powerful  party  among  the 

CONDENSER,  a  ^pneumatic  engine,  or  fyringe,  French  literati,  wkofe  united  efforts  to  propagate  their 

with  which  a  greater  quantity  of  air  may  be  crowded  ideas  of  religion  and  politics,  have  been  applauded  or 

into  a  given  fpace  ;  fo  that  fometimes  ten  atmofpheres,  condemned,  according  to  the  principles  of  their  dif- 

or  ten  times  as  much  air  as  there  is  at  the  fame  time  in  ferent  judges.  Condoreet  firft  attraded  the  attention 

the  fame  fpace,  under  the  ufual  preffure,  may  be  thrown  of  the  public  as  a  mathematician,  obtaining  their  ap- 

in  by  means  of  it,  and  its  egrefs  prevented  by  valves  probation  for  his  treatife  on  integral  calculations, 
properly  difpofed.  .  which  he  compofed  at  the  age  of  22.  In  the  year 

#  ^  confift  s  of  a  brafs  cylinder,  wherein  is  a  moveable  1 7^7,  his  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  Three  Bodies 

pi  ft  on  ;  which  being  drawn  out,  the  air  ruffes  into  the  made  its  appearance,  and  in  the  following  year  the 

cylinder  v  through  a  hole  provided  on  purpofe  j  and  firft  part  of  his  “  Effays  on  Analyfis.”  In  the  year 

when  the  pifton  is  again  forced  into  the  cylinder,  the  1769  he  was  received  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 

air  is  driven  into  the  receiver  through  an  orifice,  fur-  ences,  the  memoirs  of  which  were  greatly  enriched  by 

niffed  with  a  valve  to  hinder  its  getting  out.  him  with  different  papers  on  the  moft  abffrufe  branches 

The  receiver  or  Veffel  containing  the  condenfed  air,  of  mathematical  fcience.  His  juftly  merited  reputation 

fiiould  be  made  very  ftrong,  to  bear  the  force  of  the  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  perfon  to  co-operate  with 

air’s  fpring  thus  increafed  *,  for  which  reafon  they  are  D’Alembert  and  Boffut,  in  aflifting  M.  Turgot,  that 

generally  made  of  brafs  \  its  orifice  is  fitted  w  ith  a  fe-  celebrated  minifter  and  able  financier,  with  arithmeti- 

male  ferew  to-receive  the  male  fcrew  at  the  end  of  the  cal  calculations.  In  the  mean  time  he  laboured  inde- 

condenfer.  .  fatigably  in  the  ftudy  of  politics  and  metapbyfics,  and 

CONDENSER  of  E/eflricity,  an  apparatus  for  collec-  defended,  in  an  anonymous  publication,  the  fe<ft  of 
ting  fmall  quantities  of  the  ele&ric  fluid.  Thisinftru-  philofophers  to  wffich  he  had  attached  himfelf,  from  i 

an 
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'•cct.  an  attack  made  upon  them  in  the  Trois  Siecles  j  and 
— '  replied  to  M.  Necker’s  effay  on  Corn  Laws.  He  was 
appointed  fecretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
year  1773,  when  he  employed  much  of  his  time  in 
writing  eulogies  on  fuch  of  its  deceafed  members  as 
Fontenelle  had  paffed  over  in  filence.  Like  D’Alem¬ 
bert  and  fome  others,  Condorcet  having  united  in  him- 
felf  the  chara&ers  of  an  elegant  writer  and  a  man  of 
profound  rcfearch,  was  admitted  into  the  French  aca¬ 
demy  in  1703,  when  he  pronounced  an  oration  on  the 
influence  of  philofophy,  which  was  ordered  to  be  print¬ 
ed.  From  the  time  of  D’Alembert’s  death,  which 
happened  this  year,  he  filled  the  flation  of  feeretary  to 
that  academy,  rendering  his  name  confpicuous  by  the 
^publication  of  eulogies  on  different  eminent  chara&ers. 
His  panegyric  on  D’Alembert,  to  ufliorn  he  was  moft 
fineerely  attached,  is  a  very  elaborate  performance,  not- 
withftanding  of  which  it  is  efteemed  by  judges  as  a 
candid  account  of  the  genuine  merits  of  that  great  phi- 
lofopher.  His  encomium  beftowed  on  that  very  able  ma¬ 
thematician  Euler,  furnifhed  hirn  with  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  of  giving  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  fpe- 
cific  improvements  and  inventions  conferred  on  a  pe¬ 
culiar  branch  of  fcience  by  the  labours  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  }  a  talent  in  a  biographical  writer  which  Condor¬ 
cet  appears  to  have  polfeffed  iri  an  eminent  degree. 
His  eulogy  on  the  minifter  Turgot  was  read  'with  avi¬ 
dity,  and  admired  by  all  thofe  who  approved  of  Tur¬ 
got’s  plans  of  government  and  fyftem  of  finance.  In 
the  year  1787  he  gave  the  public  his  “  Life  of  Vol¬ 
taire,”  which  was  highly  elaborate,  and  replete  writh 
lofty  panegyric,  on  the  merits  of  which  mankind  were 
consequently  much  divided,  according  to  their  fenti- 
ments  of  that  author’s  philofophy.  The  kill  of  his  bio¬ 
graphical  works  was  an  eulogy  on  the  celebrated 
Dr  Franklin,  publifhed  in  1790,  all  of  which  will  be 
read  with  fome  degree  of  prejudice  by  thofe  who 
are  inimical  to  the  fchool  of  philofophy  to  which  he 
belonged. 

The  memorable  event  of  the  French  revolution, 
which  the  writings  of  Condorcet  and  his  aflociates  un- 
queftionably  accelerated,  naturally  interefted  his  feel¬ 
ings,  and  called  forth  his  exertions.  But  the  condudt 
of  the  political  parlies  and  their  leaders,  during  this 
tumultuous  period,  is  painted  in  colours  fo  diametrical¬ 
ly  oppofite  to  each  other,  that  a  proper  eflimate  of  it 
is  fcarcely  poflible.  In  this  part  of  Condorcet’s  life, 
therefore,  we  muft  confine  ourfelves  to  fuch  fads  as  are 
univerfally  acknowledged,  leaving  it  to  our  readers  to 
draw  inferences  for  themfelves. 

At  an  early  period  he  employed  his  talents  to  pro¬ 
mote  thofe  reforms,  (for  fuch  they  appeared  in  his 
judgment)  which  wrere  to  pave  the  way  to  a  new 
order  of  things.  A  w’ork  entitled  La  Bibliotheque 
de  I' Homme  Public ,  to  contain  an  analyfis  uf  the 
writings  of  the  moft  eminent  politicians,  was  chiefly 
conduced  by  him,  as  was  alfo  a  newfpaper  called 
La  Chronique  de  Paris ,  filled  with  declamation  -againlt 
royalty.  He  had  likewufe  a  fhare  in  the  Journal  de 
Paris ,  a  paper  conducted  on  fimilar  principles.  About 
the  time  when  the  unfortunate  king  fled  to  Varetmes 
he  propofed  a  paper  called  Le  Republicain ,  the  ob¬ 
vious  intention  of  which  is  clearly  deducible  from  its 
title.  He  was  an  indefatigable  member  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bin  club,  and  fpoke  frequently,  though  not  forcibly, 


in  it.  He  was  chofen  a  reprefentative  for  Paris  when  Condo: 
the  conftitucnt  affembly  was  diffolved,  and  followed  the 
general  political  courfe  of  the  Briflotine  party.  A 
plan  for  public  inftru&ion  wras  nowr  to  excrcife  his  abi¬ 
lities,  which  he  finifhed  in  twro  elaborate  memoirs,  al¬ 
lowed  to  contain  fome  exalted  and  enlarged  ideas,  but 
perhaps  rather  extenfive  to  be  reduced  to  praflice. 

He  was  likewufe  author  of  the  manifefto  addrefTed  to 
the  European  powers  by  the  people  of  France,  on  the 
approach  of  a  wrar.  He  wrote  a  letter  of  expoflulation 
to  the  king  while  he  was  prefident  of  the  affembly, 
which  fome  have  confidered  as  by  far  too  fevere,  and 
deftitute  of  that  ceremony  to  w  hich  the  fovereign  was 
entitled.  When  the  king  was  inful  ted  by  the  popu¬ 
lace  at  the  Thuilleries,  in  being  offered  the  red  cap,  it 
is  faid  that  he  vindicated  their  proceedings.  We  are 
alfo  informed,  that  while  he  was  degrading  royalty  in 
this  manner,  he  was  fecretly  foliciting  the  office  of  tutor 
to  the  dauphin  a  propofition  which  the  king  utterly 
rejected,  on  account  of  his  avowed  infidelity.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  fix  upon  his  character  the  moft 
abominable  ingratitude,  by  making  him  accefiory  to 
the  murder  of  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  to  w  hom 
he  was  under  the  flrongefl  obligations,  and  from  whole 
family  he  had  received  a  moft  accomplifhed  wife  with 
a  fortune  *,  but  we  fineerely  hope  that  this  calumny 
entirely  originated  from  the  malevolence  of  party 
fpirit.  When  the  trial  of  the  king  came  to  be  agitated, 
Condorcet  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  judgment  in  a  legal  manner  *,  yet  it  muff 
be  confeffed  that  his  condudl  in  regard  to,  the  fentence. 
was  rather  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  and  betrayed  that 
timidity  and  want  of  refolution  which  formed  the  moll 
prominent  features  of  his  political  career.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  Madame  Roland  concerning  the  moral  confli- 
tution  of  this  wonderful  man  has  all  the  air  of  impar¬ 
tiality.  “  The  genius  of  Condorcet,”  fays  that  lady, 
u  is  equal  to  the  comprehenfion  of  the  greateft  truths  5 
but  he  has  no  other  charafteriftic  befides  fear.  It  may 
be  faid  of  his  underft anding,  combined  with  his  perfon, 
that  it  is  a  fine  elfence  abforbed  in  cotton.  The  timi¬ 
dity  which  forms  the  bafis  of  his  chara&er,  and  which 
he  difplays  even  in  company,  does  not  refult  from 
his  frame  alone,  but  feems  to  be  inherent  in  his  foul* 
and  his  talents  furnifh  him  with  no  means  of  fubduing 
it.  Thus,  after  having  deduced  a  principle  or  demon- 
flrated  a  fa6f  in  the  affembly,  he  wrould  give  a  vote 
decidedly  oppofite,  overawed  by  the  thunder  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes,  armed  with  infults,  and  lavifh  of  menaces.  The 
propereft  place  for  him  wras  the  fecretaryfhip  of  the 
academy.  Such  men  fliould  be  employed  to  wrrite, 
but  never  permitted  to  a£l.”  The  Gironde  party, 
after  the  execution  of  the  king,  employed  him  to  frame 
a  new  conftitution,  the  plan  of  which  w  as  prefented  to 
the  convention,  and  obtained  their  approbation.  It 
was  not  thus  efteemed  by  the  people  at  large  j  and  it 
has,  perhaps  not  without  reafon,  been  confidered  as 
u  a  mafs  of  metaphyfical  abfurdities.”  During  the 
violent  ftruggle  between  the  Gironde  and  Mountain 
parties,  Condorcet  took  no  decided  part  with  either, 
which  feems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  native  timidity 
of  his  mind,  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  Rate  of  public 
affairs.  He  was  not  comprehended  among  the  number 
of  thofe  who  were  facrificed  with  their  leader  Briffot  5 
but  having  employed  his  pen  sgainfl  the  vi&orious  par¬ 
ty, 
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Condorcet.  ty,  he  fell  under  the  invincible  difpleafure  of  that  in- 
human,  blood-thirfty  tyrant  Robefpicrre,  -who  iffued 
a  decree  of  accufation  againft  him  in  July,  1793.  He 
found  means  to  effe£t  his  efcape  from  the  arreft,  and 
during  nine  months  concealed  himfelfin  Paris.  Dread¬ 
ing  at  length  that  the  tyrant  would  order  a  domiciliary 
vifit  for  the  purpofe  of  difeovering  the  place  of  his  re¬ 
treat,  he  palled  through  the  barriers  without  being  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of,  and  went  to  the  houfe  of  a  perfon  in 
whom  lie  could  confide,  on  the  plain  of  Mont-Rouge, 
who  unfortunately  for  Condorcet  was  at  that  time  in 
the  metropolis.  He  was  of  confequence  under  the  ne- 
eefiity  of  palling  two  dreary  nights  in  the  open  fields, 
a  melancholy  prey  to  hunger  and  cold.  On  the  third 
day  he  obtained  an  interview  with  his  friend,  who  un¬ 
happily  diirft  not  venture  to  afford  him  fhelter  under 
his  roof,  fo  that  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  wander 
in  the  fields.  Worn  out  at  length  by  hunger  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  life  bding  no  longer  fupportable  without 
fuftenance,  he  applied  at  a  public  houfe  for  an  ome¬ 
lette,  which  he  devoured  with  greedinefs.  His  cada¬ 
verous  appearance  and  uncommonly  keen  appetite, 
roufed  the  fufpicion  of  a  municipal  officer  who  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  prefent,  and  by  whom  he  was  interrogated. 
The  ambiguity  and  hefitation  which  chara&erized  his 
anfwers,  made  the  officer  conclude  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  apprehend  him.  He  was  accordingly  con- 
figned  to  a  dungeon,  to  be  next  day  conducted  to 
Paris,  but  his  melancholy  fate  rendered  fuch  a  meafure 
unneceffary.  He  was  found  dead  in  the  morning  ;  and 
as  it  was  generally  underftood  that  he  conftantly  car¬ 
ried  with  him  a  dofe  of  poifon,  to  this  Caufe  his  melan¬ 
choly  exit  w?as  very  properly  aferibed.  Thus  termina¬ 
ted  the  career  of  Condorcet  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1 794,  who  for  many  years  fuftained  a  brilliant  and 
honourable  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters.  His 
manners  w'ere  replete  with  urbanity,  and  as  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  pleafe  in  company  as  could  be  expe&ed  in  a 
man  who  was  conceived  as  deftitute  of  a  heart.  He 
was  certainly  bleffed  with  domeflic  felicity,  and  had  one 
daughter  by  his  w  ife.  Soon  after  his  death  appeared  his 
“  Sketch  of  a  Hiftorical  Draught  of  the  Progrefs  of  the 
Human  mind,”  a  methodical  performance,  and  evincing 
the  profoundeft  refearch,  in  which  he  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mends  his  favourite  idea  of  gradually  bringing  human 
nature  to  a  ftate  of  perfection,  by  confidering  what 
man  has  been,  now  is,  and  may  be.  This  treatife  will 
no  doubt  be  viewed  by  fome  as  rather  fanciful  ;  but  it 
is  clearly  the  effort  of  a  very  fuperior  genius,  and  muff 
be  peculiarly  interelting  to  the  feeling  mart,  when  it  is 
known  that  it  was  compofed  while  its  author  was  in 
circumltances  of  danger  and  diffrefs.  The  idea  of 
man’s  nrogreffive  advancement  towards  perfection  and 
happinefs,  infpired  him  with  confolation  under  his  com¬ 
plicated  misfortunes.  Befides  the  works  which  we 
have  enumerated  in  this  fketch  of  his  life,  hepublifhed 
“  Letters  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,”  with  whom  he  kept 
up  a  correfpondence,  as  well  as  with  Catharine  em- 
orefs  of  Ruffia.  A  treatife  on  calculation,  and  an  ele¬ 
mentary  treatife  on  arithmetic,  w’ere  left  behind  him 
in  manufeript.  Although  he  was  an  enemy  to  reveal¬ 
ed  religion,  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  virtue  and  inte¬ 
grity  ;  yet  all  his  philofophy  could  never  infpire  him 
with  that  heroic  fortitude  and  contempt  of  death  in  a 


jull  caufe,  for  which  the  fincere  votaries  of  Chriftianity 
have  ever  been  confpicuous. 

CONDORMIENTES,  in  church  hiftory,  religious 
feClaries,  who  take  their  name  from  lying  all  together,^ 
men  arid  women,  young  and  old.  They  arofe  in  the 
13th  century,  near  Cologne,  where  they  are  faid  to 
have  .rvorfhipped  an  image  of  Lucifer,  and  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  anfwers  and  oracles  from  him. 

CONDRIEU,  a  town  of  Lyonnois  in  France,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  excellent  wines.  It  is  feated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  near  the  river  Rhone.  E.  Long.  4.  33. 
N.  Lat.  45.  28. 

CONDRUSII,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  people  of 
Belgica,  originally  Germans,  dwelling  about  the 
Maefe.  Their  country  is  now  called  Condrot 2?,  in 
the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  between  Luxemburgh  and  the 
Maefe. 

CONDUCTOR,  in  Surgery ,  an  inftrument  which 
ferves  to  condu&  the  knife  in  the  operation  of  cut¬ 
ting  for  the  ffone,  and  in  laying  up  iinufes  and  fiftu- 
las. 

Conductors,  in  ele&rical  experiments,  as  thofe 
bodies  that  receive  and  communicate  ele&ricity  ;  and 
thofe  that  repel  it  are  called  non>condu£lors .  See  E- 
LECTRiciTY.  -  1 

CONDUIT,  a  canal  or  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  or  other  fluid. 

There  are  feveral  fubterraneous  conduits  through 
which  the  waters  pafs  thaf  form  fprings.  Artificial 
conduits  for  water  are  made  of  lead,  ftone,  caft-irona 
potter’s  earth,  timber,  &c. 

CONDYLOID  sand  Coronoid  proceffes.  See 
Anatomy  Index, 

CONDYLONA,  in  Medicine,  a  tubercle,  or  cal¬ 
lous  eminence,  which  arifes  in  the  folds  of  the  anus  3  or 
rather  a  fwelling  or  hardening  of  the  wrinkles  of  that 
part. 

CONDYLUS,  a  name  given  by  anatomifts  to  a 
knot  in  any  of  the  joints,  formed  by  the  epiphyfis  of  a 
bone. 

CONE,  in  Geometry ,  a  folid  figure,  having  a  circle 
for  its  bafe,  and  its  top  terminated  in  a  point  or  ver¬ 
tex.  See  Conic  Sections. 

Melting  CONE,  in  Chemijlry ,  is  a  hollow  cone  form¬ 
ed  of  copper  or  brafs,  w  ith  a  handle,  and  with  a  flat 
bottom  adjoining  to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  upon  which 
it  is  intended  to  reft.  Its  ufe  is  to  receive  a  mafs  of 
one  or  more  metals  melted  together,  and  eaft  into  it. 
This  mafs,  when  cold,  may  be  eafily  lhaken  out  of  the 
veffel,  from  its  figure.  Alfo,  if  a  melted  mafs  confift- 
ing  of  two  or  more  metals,  or  other  fubftances  not 
combined  together,  be  poured  into  this  veffel,  the  co¬ 
nical  figure  facilitates  the  feparation  of  thefe  fubftances 
according  to  their  refpeftive  denfities.  The  cone  ought 
to  be  well  heated  before  the  melted  mafs  is  thrown 
into  it }  that  it  may  not  contain  any  moifture,  which 
would  occafion  a  dangerous  explofion.  It  ought  alfcr 
to  be  greafed  internally  with  tallow',  to  prevent  the  ad- 
hefion  of  the  fluid  matter. 

CONE  of  Rays,  in  Optics ,  includes  all  the  feveral  rays 
which  fall  from  any  radiant  point  upon  the  furfaee  of 
a  glafs. 

Cone.  See  Concs,  Botany  Index . 

CONE-S/ie/f,  See  Conus,  Conchology  Index . 

CONESSI, 
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efli  CONESSI,  a  fort  of  bark  of  a  tree,  which  grows  oil 
I  the  Coromandel  coaft  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  recom- 
&on'  (  mended  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Monro,  in  the  Medical  El- 
fays,  as  a  fpecific  in  diarrhoeas.  It  is  to  be  finely  pul¬ 
verized,  and  made  into  an  eleftuary  with  fyrup  of 
oranges.  The  bark  Humid  be  frelh,  and  the  eledtuary 
new  made  every  day,  or  fecond  day,  otherwife  it  lofes 
its  auftere  and  grateful  bitternefs  on  the  palate,  and  its 
proper  effedls  on  the  inteftines. 

CONFARREATION,  a  ceremony  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  ufed  in  the  marriage  of  perfons  whofe 
children  were  deftined  for  the  honour  of  the  prieft- 
liood. 

Confarreation  was  the  moll  facred  of  the  three 
modes  of  contracting  marriage  among  that  people 
and  confifted,  according  to  Servius,  in  this,  that  the 
pontifex  maximus  and  Jlamen  dialis  joined  and  contract¬ 
ed  the  man  and  woman,  by  making  them  eat  of  the 
fame  cake  of  falted  bread  ;  whence  the  term  far,  figni- 
fying  meal  or  four. 

Ulpian  fays,  it  confifted  in  the  offering  up  of  fome 
pure  wheatcn  bread  ;  rehearfing  withal  a  certain 
formula,  in  prefence  of  ten  witneffes.  Dionyfius 
Halicarnafteus  adds,  that  the  hufband  and  wife  did 
eat  of  the  fame  wheaten  bread,  and  threw  part  on  the 
victims. 

CONFECTION,  in  Pharmacy,  fignifies,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  any  thing  prepared  with  fugar ;  in  particular  it 
imports  fomething  preferved,  efpecially  dry  fubftances. 
It  alfo  fignifies  a  liquid  or  foft  eleCtuary,  of  which 
there  are  various  forts  directed  in  difpenfatories.  See 
Pharmacy. 

CONFECTOR,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  fort 
of  gladiator,  hired  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  againft 
beafts  ;  thence  alfo  denominated  be/tiarius . 

The  confeBores  were  thus  called  a  confciendis  befliis , 
from  their  defpatching  and  killing  beafts. 

The  Greeks  called  them  7rpt(>oc&oXot,  q.  d.  daring ,  rajh , 
defperate  ;  whence  the  Latins  borrowed  the  appellations 
parabolani  and  parabolarii.  The  Chriftians  were  fome- 
times  condemned  to  this  fort  of  combat. 

CONFECTS,  a  denomination  given  to  fruits,  flow¬ 
ers,  herbs,  roots,  &c.  when  boiled  or  prepared  with 
fugar  or  honey,  *to  difpofe  them  to  keep,  and  render 
them  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte. 

CONFEDERACY,  in  Law ,  is  when  two  or  more 
perfons  combine  to  do  any  damage  to  another,  or  to 
commit  any  unlawful  adt.  Confederacy  is  punifliable, 
though  nothing  be  put  in  execution  :  but  then  it  muft 
have  thefe  four  incidents  ;  i.  That  it  be  declared  by 
fome  matter  of  profecution,  as  by  making  of  bonds  or 
promifes  to  one  another;  2.  That  it  be  malicious,  as 
for  unjuft  revenge  ;  3.  That  it  be  falfe,  i.  e.  againft 
the  innocent;  and,  laftly,  That  it  be  out  of  court  vo¬ 
luntary. 

CONFERVA.  See  Botany  Index* 

CONFESSION,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  a  declaration  or 
acknowledgment  of  fome  truth,  though  againft  the 
intereft  of  the  party  who  makes  it ;  whether  it  be  in 
a  court  of  juftice  or  out  of  it.  It  is  a  maxim,  that 
in  civil  matters,  the  confeftion  is  never  to  be  divided, 
but  always  taken  entire.  A  cr i  m inal  is  never  condemned 
on  his  fimple  confeftion,  without  other  collateral  proofs; 
nor  is  a  voluntary  extrajudicial  confeftion  admitted  as 
any  proof.  A  perfon  is  not  admitted  to  accufe  him- 


felf,  according  to  that  rule  in  law,  Non  auditur  penre 
vo/ens.  See  Arraignment. 

Confession,  among  divines,  the  verbal  acknow¬ 
ledgment  which  a  Chriftian  makes  of  his  fins. 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  the  cuftom,  on  the  annual 
feaft  of  expiation,  for  the  high-prieft  to  make  confel- 
fion  of  fins  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  ; 
befides  this  general  confeftion,  the  Jews  were  enjoined^ 
if  their  fins  were  a  breach  of  the  firft  table  of  the  law, 
to  make  confeftion  of  them  to  God  *,  but  violations  of 
the  fecond  table  were  to  be  acknowledged  to  their  bre¬ 
thren.  The  confeflions  of  the  primitive  Chriftians 
were  all  voluntary,  and  not  impofed  on  them  by  any 
laws  of  the  church  ;  yet  private  confeftion  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  encouraged. 

The  Romifti  church  requires  confeftion  not  only  as  a 
duty,  but  has  advanced  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  facra- 
ment  :  this  confeftion  is  made  to  the  prieft,  and  is  pri¬ 
vate  and  auricular  ;  and  the  prieft:  is  not  to  reveal 
them  under  pain  of  the  higheft  punilhment. 

CONFESSION  of  Faith ,  a  lift  of  the  feveral  articles 
of  belief  in  any  church. 

CONFESSIONAL,  or  Confessionary,  a  place 
in  churches  under  the  great  altar,  where  the  bodies  of 
deceafed  faints,  martyrs,  and  confeffors,  were  depo- 
fited. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Romanifts  for  a  defle  in 
the  church  where  the  confeffor  takes  the  confeflions  of 
the  penitents. 

.  CONFESSOR,  a  Chriftian  who  has  made  a  folemn 
and  refolute  profeflion  of  the  faith,  and  has  endured  tor¬ 
ments  in  its  defence.  A  mere  faint  is  called  a  confef¬ 
for,  to  diftinguifti  him  from  the  roll  of  dignified  faints 5 
fuch  as  apoftles,  martyrs,  8tc.  In  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
we  fr«quently  find  the  word  confeffors  ufed  for  mar¬ 
tyrs  :  in  after-times  it  was  confined  to  thofe  who,  after 
having  been  tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were  permitted 
to  live  and  die  in  peace.  And  at  laft  it  was  alfo  ufed 
for  thofe  who,  after  having  lived  a  good  life,  died 
under  an  opinion  of  fluidity.  According  to  St  Cy¬ 
prian,  he  w'ho  prefented  himfelf  to  torture,  or  even  to 
martyrdom,  without  being  called  to  it,  was  not  called 
a  confeffor  but  a  profejfor  :  and  if  any  out  of  a  want  of 
courage  abandoned  his  country,  and  became  a  volun¬ 
tary  exile  for  the  fake  of  the  faith,  he  was  called  ex - 
terris . 

Confessor  is  alfo  a  prieft  in  the  Romifti  church, 
who  has  a  power  to  hear  Tinners  in  the  facrament  of 
penance,  and  to  give  them  abfolution.  The  church 
calls  him  in  Latin  confeffarius ,  to  diftinguifti  him  from 
confeffor,  which  is  a  name  confecrated  to  faints.  The 
confeffors  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  have  been  conftantly  Jefuits  :  before  him 
the  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  fhared  the  office  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  confeffors  of  the  koufe  of  Auftria 
have  alfo,  ordinarily,  been  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers ; 
but  the  later  emperors  have  all  taken  Jefuits. 

CONFIGURATION,  the  outward  figure  which 
bounds  bodies,  and  gives  them  their  external  appear¬ 
ance  ;  being  that  which,  in  a  great  meafure  conftitutes 
the  fpecific  difference  between  bodies. 

<  CONFIRMATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a£t  of 
ratifying  or  rendering  a  title,  claim,  report,  or  the  like, 
more  fure  and  indifputable. . 

Confirmation,  in  Law,  a  conveyance  of  an  eftate, 
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-  or  right  in  ejje ,  from  one  man  to  another,  whereby  a 
voidable  eftate  is  made  fure  and'  unavoidable,  or  a  par- 
.  ticular  eftate  is  increafed,  or  a  polfeffion  made  perfect. 

Confirmation,  in  Theology ,  the  eeremony  of  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  hands,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft. 

The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is,  by  all  aneient 
writers,  carried  as  high  as  the  apoftles,  and  founded 
upon  their  example  and  pra&ice.  In  the  primitive 
chureh,  it  uled  to  be  given  the  Chriftians  immediately 
after  baptifra,  if  the  bifhop  happened  to  be  prefent  at 
the  foleranity.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  throughout 
the  Eaft,  it  ft  ill  accompanies  baptifm  \  but  the  Koma- 
nifts  make  it  a  diftimft  independent  faerament.  Seven 
years  is  the  ftated  time  for  confirmation  j  however, 
they  are  fometimes  confirmed  before,  and  foraetimes 
after,  that  age.  The  perfon  to  be  confirmed  has  a 
godfather  and  godmother  appointed  him,  as  in  baptifm. 
The  order  of  confirmation  in  the  ehureh  of  England 
does  not  determine  the  preeife  age  of  the  perfons  to  be 
confirmed. 

CONFISCATION,  in  Law ,  the  adjudication  of 
goods  or  eflfe&s  to  the  public  treafury  ;  as  the  bodies 
and  effefts  of  criminals,  traitors, 

CONFLAGRATION,  the  general  burning  of  a 
city  or  other  confiderable  plaee. 

This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  that  grand  pe¬ 
riod  or  cataftrophe  of  our  world,  when  the  face  of  na¬ 
ture  is  to  be  changed  by  fire,  as  formerly  it  was  by 
water.  The  aneient  Pythagoreans,  Platonifts,  Epi¬ 
cureans,  and  Stoics,  appear  to  have  had  a  notion  of 
the  conflagration  \  though  whenee  they  Ihould  derive 
it,  unlefs  from  the  faered  books,  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  •,  except,  perhaps,  from  the  Phoenicians,  whp 
themfelves  had  it  from  the  Jews.  Seneea  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  Tempus  advenerit  quo Jldera  Jideribus  incur  rent , 
'et  omm  flagrante  ?nateria  uno  igne ,  quicquid  nunc  ex 
depofito  lucet ,  ar debit.  This  general  diftolution  the 
Stoics  eall  ourugim?,  ecpyrojis .  Mention  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  is-  alfo  made  in  the  bopks  of  the  Sibyls,  So- 
phoeles,  Hyftafpes,  Ovid,  Lucan,  &c.  Dr  Burnet, 
after  F.  Taehard  and  others,  relates  that  the  Siamefe 
believe  that  the  earth  will  at  laft  be  parehed  up  with 
heat  *,  the  mountains  melted  down  }  the  earth’s  vffiole 
furface  reduced  to  a  level,  and  then  confumed  with 
fire.  And  the  Bramins  of  Siam  do  not  only  hold 
that  the  world  fhall  be  deftroyed  by  fire,  but  alfo 
that  a  new  earth  fhall  be  made  out  of  the  cinders  cf 
the  old. 

Various  are  the  fentiments  of  authors  on  the  fubjeft 
of  the  conflagration y  the  eaufe  whence  it  is  to  arife, 
and  the  effects  it  is  to  produee.  Divines  ordinarily 
aeeount  for  it  metaphyfieally  ;  and  will  have  it  take 
its  rife  from  a  miracle,  as  a  fire  from  heaven.  Phi- 
lofophers  contend  for  its  being  produced  from  natural 
caufes  y  and  will  have  it  effe&ed  according  to  the  laws 
of  mechanics.  Some  think  an  eruption  of  the  central 
fire  fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  and  add,  that  this  may 
be  oceafioned  feveral  ways,  viz.  either  by  fiaving  its 
intenfity  increafed  }  which  again  may  be  effe&ed  ei¬ 
ther  by  being  driven  into  lefs  fpace  by  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  fuperficial  cold,  or  by  an  increafe  of  the 
inflammability  of  the  fuel  whereon  it  is  fed  ^  or  by 
having,  the  refiftance  of  the  imprifoning  earth  weak¬ 
ened^  which  may  happen  either  from  the  diminu¬ 


tion  of  its  matter,  by  the  confumption  of  its  central  Confiag: 
parts,  or  by  weakening  the  coheficn  of  the  conftitu-  tint  - 
ent  part  of  the  mafs  by  the  excefs  or  the  defed  of  f  H 
moifture.  Others  leek  for  the  eaufe  of  the  conflagra- 
tion  in  the  atmofphere,  and  fuppofe,  that  fome  of  the 
meteors  there  engendered  in  unufual  quantities,  and 
exploded  with  unufual  vehemenee,  from  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  various  eircumftanees,  may  effed  it,  with¬ 
out  feeking  any  further.  The  aftrologers  aeeount  for 
it  from  n  eonjundion  of  all  the  planets  in  the  figu 
Cancer  5  as  the  deluge,  fay  they,  was  oceafioned  by 
their  eonjundion  in  Capricorn.  Laftly,  others  have 
recourfe  to  a  ftill  more  etfedual  and  flaming  machine, 
and  conclude  the  world  is  to  undergo  its  conflagration 
from  the  near  approach  of  a  eomet  in  its  return  from 
the  fun. 

CONFLUENT,  among  phyfieians,  &e.  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  that  kind  of  Small-POX  wherein  the' 
puftules  run  into  each  other. 

CONFLUENTES,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  plaee 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  fuppofed 
to  be  one  of  the  50  forts  ereded  by  Drufus  on  the 
Rhine,  in  Gallia  Belgica  :  Now  Coblent% ,  a  town  of 
Triers.  E.  Long.  7.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

CONFORMATION,  the  particular  confiftenee  and' 
texture  of  the  parts  of  any  body,  and  their  difpofition 
to  compofe  a  whole. 

Conformation,  in  Medicine ,  that  make  and  con- 
ftrudion  of  the  human  body  wliieh  is  peculiar  to 
every  individual.  Hence  a  mala  conformatio  fignifies 
fome  fault  in  the  firft  rudiments  5  whereby  a  perfon 
comes  into  the  world  crooked,  or  with  fome  of  the 
vifeera  or  cavities  unduly  framed  or  proportioned. 

Many  are  fubjed  to  ineurable  afthmas,  from  a  too 
fmall  capacity  of  the  thorax,  and  the  like  vicious  con¬ 
formations. 

CONFORMITY,  in  the  fchools,  is  the  eongruency 
or  relation  of  agreement  between  one  thing  and  ano¬ 
ther  ;  as  between  the  meafure  and  the  thing  meafured^ 

-the  objed  and  the  underftanding,  the  thing  and  the 
divifion  thereof,  &c.  < 

CONFRONTATION,  the  ad  of  bringing  two 
perfons  in  prefence  of  eaeh  other,  to  difeover  the  truth 
of  fome  fad,whieh  they  relate  differently.  ; 

The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  criminal  matters,  where 
the  witneffes  are  confronted  with  the  aecufed,  the 
aceufed  with  one  another,  or  the  witneffes  with  one 
another. 

CONFUCIUS,  or  Cong-FU-tse,  the  moft  eminent^ 
and  moft  juftly  venerated  of  all  the  philofophers  of 
China,  a  defeendant  of  the  imperial  family  of  the  dy- 
nafty  of  Ch^ng,  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  now 
ealled  the  province  of  Chang-tong,  about  550  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian  sera.  This 
makes  him  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Pythagoras 
and  Solon,  and  prior  to  the  days  of  Socrates.  He  gave 
ftriking  proofs  of  very  uncommon  talents  at  an  early 
period  of  life,,  which  were  cultivated  and  Improved 
with  great  afliduity  under  the  tuition  of  the  ableft 
mafters.  Seareely  had  he  attained  to  the  years  of  j 
maturity,  when  he  evineed  hi mfelf  acquainted  with  all  j 

the  literature  of  that  period,  poffe fling,  in  particular,  a 
comprehenfive  knowledge  of  the  canonical  and  claflieal 
books,  aferibed  to  the  legiflators  Yao  and  Chun,  which 
the  Chinefe  emphatically  denominate  the  Jive  volumes , 
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s.  as  containing  the  eflence  of  all  their  faience  and  mora- 
^  . j  lity.  Nature  had  bellowed  upon  him  a  mod  amiable 
W  terrmer,  and  his  moral  deportment  was  altogether  un¬ 
exceptionable.  He  acquired  a  diftinguiflied  reputation 
for  humility,  fincerity,  the  government  of  his  appetites,^ 
a  difmterefted  .heart,  and  a  fovereign  contempt  of 
wealth.  Thefe  rare  qualities  pointed  him  out  as  a  pro¬ 
per  perfon  to  fill  offices  of  importance  and  trull  in  the 
government  of  his  eountry,  which  he  did  with  honour 
to  himfelf  and  advantage  to  the  empire.  Thefe  public 
ftations  afforded  him  excellent  opportunities  of  eftima- 
'ting  with  accuracy  the  true  date  of  morals  among  his 
countrymen,  which  at  this  time  were  diffolute  and  vi¬ 
cious  in  the  extreme.  He  conceived  the  godlike  idea 
of  attempting  a  general  reformation  both  in  morals  and 
in  politics,  and  his  efforts  for  fomc  time  were  attended 
with  fuch  remarkable  effects,  that  he  infpired  his  coun¬ 
trymen  with  a  jud  veneration  for  his  excellent  charac¬ 
ter,  and  gratitude  for  his  exertions,  being  raifed  to  a 
ftation  of  the  lad  importance  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu. 
Here  his  counfels  and  advice  were  productive  of  the 
mod  beneficial  confequences,  in  edablifhing  good  or¬ 
der,  the  due  exercife  of  judice,  eoncord,  and  decorum 
through  the  whole  kingdom.  As  it  thus  very  natural¬ 
ly  became  an  objeCl  of  admiration,  fo,  likewife,  neigh¬ 
bouring  princes  beheld  with  envy  its  growing  happi- 
nefs  and  profperity ;  to  dedroy  which  they  eontrived 
a  fatal  and  effectual  expedient.  The  king  of  T fi  being 
apprehenfive,  that  if  the  king  of  Lu  continued  to  be 
direCled  by  the  wifdom  and  found  policy  of  Confucius, 
he  would  foon  become  by  far  too  powerful,  fent  him 
and  his  nobility  a  prefent  of  the  mod  beautiful  young 
women,  trained  up  from  their  infaney  in  all  the  artfs  of 
feduCtion,  who  were  but  too  fuceefsful  in  plunging  the 
whole  court  into  voluptuoufnefs  and  didipation.  This 
demolifhed  in  a  fhort  time,  the  whole  of  that  beautiful 
fabric  which  had  been  erected  by  Confucius.  Finding 
it  a  hopelefs  attempt  to  dem  the  univerfal  torrent  of 
corruption  and  depravity,  he  refolved  to  exert  his  ta¬ 
lents  in  fome  didant  kingdom,  in  the  philanthropic 
caufe  of  moral  reformation,  in  hopes  of  better  fuccefs. 
But  he  had  the  mortification  to  difeover,  that  vice  was 
everywhere  triumphant,  while  virtue,  that  darling  of 
his  foul,  was  compelled  to  hide  her  head.  This  in¬ 
duced  him  to  adopt  the  more  humble,  although 
not  the  lefs  intereding  employment,  of  a  teacher  of 
youth,  in  which  he  made  great  and  rapid  progrefs. 
About  600  of  his  feholars  were  fent  into  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  to  carry  on  his  favourite  work  of 
moral  reformation.  Among  his  difciples,  72  were  re¬ 
markably  didinguifhed  above  the  red  for  their  mental 
acquifitions,  and  10  others  were  deemed  fuperior,  even 
to  thefe,  as  having  a  thorough  comprehenfion  of  their 
mailer’s  whole  fydem.  Thefe  were  divided  by  him  in¬ 
to  four  elafles  :  the  fird  being  dedined  to  the  dudy  of 
the  moral  virtues ;  the  feeond  to  the  arts  of  logie  and 
public  fpeaking  ;  the  third  elafs  dudied  jurifprudenee 
and  the  duties  of  the  civil  magidrate  ;  and  publie  fpeak- 
;  mg,  or  the  delivery  of  popular  difeourfes  on  moral 

topics.  Indefatigable,  however,  as  his  labours  were, 
the  talk.- was  too  mighty  to  be  accomplifhed  by  human 
exertions.  During  his  lad  illnefs,  he  declared  to  his 
pupils,  that  the  grief  of  his  mind  occafioned  by  the 
profligacy  of  human  nature  was  become  infupportable  ; 
and  with  a  melancholy  voice,  he  exclaimed  “  Immenfe 
Vol.  VI.  Part  IL 


mountain,  how  art  thou  fallen  !  The  grand  marine  is  Ccnfucius. 
demolifhed,  and  the  w  ife  and  the  virtuous  are  no  more,  v*"~v 
The  kings  will  not  follow  my  maxims  ;  I  am  no  long¬ 
er  ufeful  on  earth  ;  it  is,  therefore,  time  that  I  fhould 
quit  it.”  On  uttering  thefe  words  he  was  feized  with 
a  lethargy,  which  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  fi- 
nilhed  his  honourable  career  in  the  7 2d  year  of  his  age, 
in  his  native  kingdom,  to  which  he  had  returned  in 
company  with  his  difciples.  It  is  frequently  the  fate 
of  illudrious  chara&crs,  never  to  be  properly  valued 
till  they  are  cut  off  by  death  ;  which  was  the  cafe  with 
Confucius.  The  whole  empire  of  China  bewailed  the 
lofs  of  him,  and  erected  innumerable  edifices  to  per¬ 
petuate  his  memory,  adorned  with  fuch  honourable  in- 
f captions  as  the  following  :  “  To  the  great  matter 
“  To  the  chief  doctor  ;”  (t  To  the  faint.;”  “  To  the 
wife  king  of  literature ;”  “  To  the  inftru&or  of  em¬ 
perors  and  kings.”  All  his  defeendants,  even  to 
the  prefent  day,  enjoy  the  honourable  title  and  of¬ 
fice  of  mandarins,  and  are  exempted  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  princes  of 
the  blood.  The  man  who  applies  for  the  title  of  doctor, 
muft  previoufly  have  made  a  prefent  to  a  mandarin  de- 
feended  in  a  direct  line  from  Confucius.  The  writings 
of  this  great  man  are  efteemed  by  the  Chinefe  as  of  the 
higheft  authority,  next  to  the  five  volumes,  to  which 
he  modeftly  acknowledges  himfelf  to  have  been  much 
indebted.  His  works  are,  i.The  Tay-hio  ;  “The  Grand 
Science,  or  School  of  Adults,”  ehiefly  intended  for  the 
information  of  princes  and  magiftrates,  recommending 
the  duties  of  felf-government,  and  uniform  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  right  reafon.  2.  The  Choug-xjcng ,  or 
“  Immutable  Medium,”  in  which  he  Ihews  its  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  government  of  the  paffions  by  a  variety  of 
examples,  and  points  out  the  method  of  arriving  at  per- 
fe£tion  in  virtue.  3.  Lung-yu ,  or  moral  and  fententious 
difeourfes,  w  hich  exhibit  a  lively  picture  of  the  opinions, 
conduct,  and  maxims  of  Confucius  and 'his  followers. 

4.  Meng-tfe ,  the  book  of  Mencius,  which  derived  its 
name  from  one  of  that  great  philofopher’s  difeiples. 

Thefe  are  all  defervedly  efteemed  by  the  Chinefe,  be¬ 
ing  held  next  in  importance  to  the  five  volumes.  5. 

The  Hyau-king,  or  differtation  on  the  duty  and  refpe£t 
which  children  owe  their  parents;  and,  6.  TheSyan-Zyo, 
or  fcience  for  children,  being  a  judicious  collection  of 
moral  fcntences  from  ancient  and  modern  writers. 

If  a  fair  and  impartial  eft i mate  of  the  religion  of 
Confucius^be  made,  it  cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other 
light  than  as  uncorrupted  deifm,  although  he  has  fome- 
times  been  aceufed  of  befriending  and  ftcretly  propa¬ 
gating  atheiftical  fentiments  ;  but  fuch  an  accufation  is 
as  cruel  as  it  is  unjuft,  fince  the  purity  of  his  moral  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  the  acknowledged  rectitude  of  his  w  hole  de¬ 
portment,  are  utterly  incompatible  with  fuch  a  fuppofi- 
tion.  He  confidered  the  Tyen  or  Deity  as  the  pureft 
and  moft  perfect  eflence,  principle  and  fource  of  all 
things  in  the  boundlefs  univerfe  ;  who  is  abfolutely  in¬ 
dependent,  omnipotent,  the  governor  and  guardian  of 
every  thing  ;  poflefled  of  infinite  wifdom  whieh  nothing 
can  deceive  ;  holy,  without  partiality,  of  unlimited 
goodnefs  and  juftice.  We  are  at  a  lofs  to  form  any 
adequate  opinion  of  his  fentiments  relative  to  the  foul 
of  man  and  the  doctrine  of  futurity,  having  no  well  au- 
-  thcnticated  data,  on  which  to  proeeed.  His  morality  is 
in  many  inftances  fuperior  to  that  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

3  ft  and 
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O  113,  and  y^Ms  to  none  upon  earth,  except  to  that  of  divine 
Confafion,  revelation.  The  religion  of  Confucius,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  efiimation  in  which  he  is  held,  is  adopted  as  a 
model  by  none  of  his  countrymen,  the  literati  except¬ 
ed.  Their  prevailing  fyftem  is  a  medley  of  pagan 
idolatry  and  the  fabulous  fuperftition  of  the  Indians, 
introduced  into  China  by  To,  in  the’  fir  ft  century  of  the 
Chriftian  era. 

CONFUSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  oppofed  to  or¬ 
der,  in  a  perturbation  whereof  confufion  conlifts  :  e .  gr . 
when  things  prior  in  nature  do  not  precede,  cr  pofterior 
do  not  follow,  &c. 

In  a  logical  fenfe,  confufion  is  oppofed  to  diftin&nefs 
or  perfpicuity  :  and  may  happen  either  in  words,  as 
when  mifeontrived  or  mifapplied  3  or  in  ideas,  as  when 
the  idea  of  any  thing  prefents  fomething  along  with  it, 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  that  thing.  See 
Idea  and  Notion. 

In  a  phyfical  fenfe,  confufion  is  a  fort  of  union  or 
mixture  by  more  contiguity.  Such  is  that  between 
fluids  of  contrary  nature,  as  oil  and  vinegar,  &c. 

.  Confusion,  in  Scots  Law ,  is  a  method  of  fufpending 
and  extinguifhing  obligations.  For  the  illuflration  of 
his,  fee  Law  Index . 

CONFUSION  of  Tongues ,  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  is 
a  memorable  event,  which  happened  in  the  one  hundred 
and  firft  year  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
and  the  four  hundred  and  firft  year  by  the  Samaritan, 
after  the  flood,  at  the  overthrow  of  Babel  3  and  which 
was  providentially  brought  about  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  difperfton  of  mankind  and  the  population  of  the 
earth.  Until  this  period  there  had  been  one  common 
language,  which  formed  a  bond  of  union  that  prevented 
the  reparation  of  mankind  into  diftin&  nations  5  and 
feme  have  fuppofed,  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  creel¬ 
ed  as  a  kind  of  fortrefs,  by  which  the  people  intended 
to  defend  themfel  ves  againft  that  reparation  which  Noah‘ 
had  projefted. 

There  has  been,  a  confiderable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  confufion,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  efiefted.  Some  learned  men,  prepoffefi’ed 
with  the  notion  that  all  the  different  idioms  now  in  the 
world  did  at  firft  arife  from  one  original  language  to 
which  they  may  be  reduced,  and  that  the  variety 
among  them  is  no  more  than  muft  naturally  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  long  courfe  of  time  by  the  mere  feparation 
oi  the  builders  of  Babel,  have  maintained,  that  there 
were  no  new  languages  formed  at  the  confufion  3  but, 
that  this  event  was  accomplished  by  creating  a  mifun- 
derftanding  and  variance  among  the  builders,  without 
any  immediate  influence  on  their  language.  But  this 
opinion,  advanced  by  Le  Clerc,  &.c.  feems  to  be  di- 
re£Uy  contrary  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word 
riBu?,  Jljapha,  “  lip,”  ufed  by  the  facred  hiftorian. — 
Others  have  imagined,  that  this  was  brought  about  by 
a  temporary  confufion  of  their  fpeech,  or  rather  of  their 
apprehenfions,  caufing  them,  whilft  they  continued  to¬ 
gether  and  fpoke  the  fame  language,  to  underftand  the 
words  differently.  Scaliger  is  of  this  opinion.  Others,. 
*again,  account  for  this  event  by  the  privation  of  all 
language,  and  by  fuppofing  that  mankind  were  under  a 
neceffity  of  affociaiing-  together,  and  of  impofing  new 
names  on  things  by  common  confent.  Another  opi¬ 
nion  aferibes  the  confufion  to  fuch  an  indiftinfl  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  original  language  which  they  fpoke  be¬ 


fore,  as  made  them  fpeak  it  very  differently  3  fo  that 
by  the  various  inflexions,  terminations,  and  pronun¬ 
ciations  of  divers  diale&s,  they  could  no  more  under¬ 
hand  one  another,  than  they  who  underftand  Latin 
can  underftand  tliofe  who  fpeak  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanifh,  though  all  thefe  languages  arife  out  of  it. 
This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Cafaubon,  and  by  Bifhop 
Patrick  in  his  Commentary  in  /oc.  and  is  certainly  much 
more  probable  than  either  of  the  former.  And  Mr 
Shuckford  maintains,  that  the  confufion  arofe  from 
finall  beginnings,  by  the  invention  of  new  words  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  three  families  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet, 
which  might  contribute  to  feparate  them  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  :  and  that  in  each  family  new  differences  of  fpeech 
might  gradually  arife,  fo  that  each  of  thefe  families 
went  on  to  divide  and  fubdivide  among  themfelves. 
Others,  again,  as  Mr  Jof.  Mede  and  Dr  Wotton,  See. 
not  fatisfied  with  either  of  the  foregoing  methods  of 
accounting  for  the  diverfity  of  languages  among  man¬ 
kind,  have  recourfe  to  an  extraordinary  interposition 
of  divine  power,  by  which  new  languages  were  framed 
and  communicated  to  different  families  by  a  fuperna- 
tural  infnfion  or  inspiration  3  which  languages  have  been 
the  roots  and  originals  from  which  the  feveral  dialers 
that  are,  or  have  been,  or  will  be  fpoken,  as  long  as 
this  earth  fhall  laft,  have  arifen,  and  to  which  they 
may  with  eafe  be  reduced.  As  to  the  number  of  lan¬ 
guages  thus  introduced,  many  opinions  have  been 
adopted.  If  there  were  no  more  than  there  were  na¬ 
tions  or  heads  of  nations,  then  the  number  would  be 
feven  for  Japhet,  four  for  Ham,  and  five  for  Shem  3 
but  if  there  were  as  many  as  there  were  families,  which 
is  the  more  probable  opinion,  their  number  cannot  be 
certainly  affigned.  Howrever,  the  Hebrews  fancy  they 
were  70,  becaufe  the  defendants  from  the  fons  of 
Noah,  enumerated  Genefis  x.  were  juft  fo  many.  Al¬ 
lowing,  then,  the  languages  of  the  chief  families  to* 
have  been  fundamentally  different  from  each  other,  the 
fub-languagcs  and  dialects  within  each  branch  would 
probably  have  had  a  mutual  affinity,  greater  or  lefs  as 
they  fettled  nearer  cr  farther  from  each  other.  But 
whichfoever  of  thefe  hypotheses  is  adopted,  the  pri¬ 
mary  objedt  of  the  confufion  at  Babel  was  the  fepara¬ 
tion  and  difperfton  of  mankind. 

Dr  Bryant,  in  the  .third  volume  of  his  Analyfis  of 
Ancient  Mythology,  has  advanced  a  Angular  hypothe¬ 
cs,  both  with  refpedl  to  the  confufion  of  tongues  and 
the  difperfion.  He  fuppofes  that  the  confufion  of  lan¬ 
guage  was  local  and  partial,  and  limited  to  Babel  only. 
By  Gen.  xi.  1.  and  8.  which  our  tranflators 

render  the  whole  earth,  he  underftands  every  region  ;  and 
by  the  fame  words  in  ver.  9.  the  whole  region  or  pro¬ 
vince.  This  confufion  was  oecaftoncd,  as  he  fuppofes, 
by  a  labial  failure  3  fo  that  the  people  could  not  arti¬ 
culate.  Thus  their  fpeech  vas  confounded,  but  not. 
altered  3  for  as  foon  as  they  feparated,  they  recovered 
their  true  tenor  of  pronunciation,  and  the  language  of 
the  earth  continued  for  fome  ages  nearly  the  fame. 
The  interviews  between  the  Hebrews  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  recorded  in  Scripture,  were  conduced  without 
an  interpreter  3  and  he  farther  obferves,  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  languages  which  fubfift  at  this  day  retain  fuffieient 
relation  to  ftiow,  that  they  were  once  dialers  from  the 
fame  matrix,  and  that  their  variety  was  the  effefl  of 
time.  See  Dispersion. 

CONFUTATION* 
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ition  CONFUTATION,  in  Rhetoric ,  &c.  a  part  of  an 
oration,  wherein  the  orator  feconds  his  own  arguments 
Co  ’la"  and  (Lengthens  his  caufe,  by  refelling  and  deflroying 
1  ■*'  ,  the  oppolite  arguments  of  the  antagonilt.  This  is  done 

by  denying  what  is  apparently  falie,  by  detecting  fonie 
flaw  in  the  reafoning  of  the  adverfe  party,  by  granting 
their  argument,  and  fhowing  its  invalidity,  or  retorting 
it  upon  the  adverfary. 

CONGE,  in  the  French  law,  a  licence  or  perinif- 
fion,  granted  by  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior,  which  gives 
him  a  difpenfation  from  fome  duty  to  which  he  was 
before  obliged*  A  woman  cannot  obligate  herfelf 
without  the  conge  or  licenfe  of  her  hufband  \  a  monk 
cannot  go  out  of  his  convent,  without  the  conge  of  his 
fuperiors. 

CONGE 1  (Retire^  in  ecclefiaflical  policy,  the  king’s 
permiffton  royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter  in  the  time  of 
a  vacancy,  to  choofe  &  bifliop  5  or  to  an  abbey,  or  priory, 
of  his  own  foundation,  to  choofe  their  abbot  or  prior. 

The  king  of  England,  as  fovereign  patron  of  all 
archbithoprics,  biflioprics,  and  other  ecclefiaflical  be¬ 
nefices,  had  of  ancient  time  free  appointment  of  all 
ecclefiaflical  dignities,  whenfoever  they  chanced  to  be 
void  ;  invefting  them  firfl  per  bacculum  et  annulum , 
and  afterwards  by  his  letters  patent  \  and  in  courfe  of 
time  he  made  the  ele&ion  over  to  others,  under  certain 
forms  and  limitations,  as  that  they  fhould  at  eve¬ 
ry  vacation,  before  they  choofe,  demand  the  king’s 
conge  d’elire,  and  after  the  ele£lion  crave  his  royal  af- 
fent,  &c. 

Conge',  in  Architetture ,  a  mould  in  form  of  a 
quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  which  ferves  to  feparate 
two  members  from  one  another  5  fuch  as  that  which 
joins  the  fhaft  of  the  column  to  the  cinfture,  called  alfo 
apophyge . 

Conges  are  alfo  rings  or  ferrels  formerly  ufed  in  the 
extremities  of  wooden  pillars,  to  keep  them  from  fplit- 
ting,  afterwards  imitated  in  flone-work. 

CONGELATION,  fignifies  the  paffing  of  any 
body  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  flate ;  fo  that  the  term  is 
thus  applicable  to  metals  when  they  relume  their  folid 
form  after  being  heated,  to  water  when  it  freezes,  to 
wax,  fpermaceti,  &c.  when  they  become  folid  after 
having  been  rendered  fluid  by  heat )  and  in  general 
to  all  proceffes,  where  the  whole  fubflance  of  the  fluid 
is  converted  into  a  folid  :  but  it  differs  from  cryflalli- 
zation  5  becaufe  in  the  latter  procefs,  though  the  fait 
paffes  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  flate,  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  liquid  is  always  left,  fo  that  the  term  congelation 
is  never  applied  in  this  cafe. 

The  procefs  of  congelation  in  all  cafes  depends  Upon, 
or  at  leaft  is  accompanied  with,  the  emiffion  of  heat,  as 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  made  not  only  on  wa^ 
ter,  but  on  fpermaceti,  wax,  &c. :  for  in  all  of  thefe, 
thougli  the  thermometer  immerfed  in  thein  while  fluid 
continued  to  defeend  gradually  till  a  certain  period, 
yet  it  was  as  conflantly  obferved  to  remain  flationary, 
or  even  to  afeend  while  the  congelation  went  on.  See 
Chemistry. 

It  is  not  known  whether  all  kinds  of  fluids  are  natu¬ 
rally  capable  of  congelation  or  not  \  though  we  are 
certain  that  there  are  very  great  differences  among 
them  in  this  refpeft.  The  moll  difficult  of  all  thofe  of 
which  the  congelation  has  been  a6lually  afeertained  is 
9  'f  ver.  qujckftfvejr  This  was  long  thought  capable  of  refill- 
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ing  any  degree  of  cold  whatever ;  and  it  is  only  within  CoUgeia- 
a  few  years  that  its  congelation  by  artificial  means  was  :  > 

known,  and  flill  more  lately  that  fome  climates  were 
found  to  be  fo  fevere  as  to  congeal  this  fluid  by  the  cold 
of  the  atmofphere.  ,  3 

The  congelation  of  quickfilver  was  firfl  afeertained  Expen-^ 
by  M.  Jofeph  Adam  Braun,  profeflbr  of  philofophy 
Peterfburg.  He  had  been  employed  in  making  ther-  *  raUt" 
mometrical  experiments,  not  with  a  view  to  make  the 
difeovery  he  actually  did,  but  to  fee  how  many  degrees 
of  cold  he  could  produce.  An  excellent  opportunity 
for  this  occurred  on  the  14th  of  December  1759,  "hen 
the  mercury  flood  naturally  at  — -34,  "hich  is  now 
known  to  be  only  five  or  fix  degrees  above  its  point  of 
congelation.  M.  Braun,  having  determined  to  avail 
himfclf  of  this  great  degree  of  natural  cold,  prepared  a 
freezing  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  pounded  ice,  by 
means  of  which  his  thermometer  was  reduced  to  — 69. 

Part  of  the  quickfilver  had  now  really  congealed  \  yet 
fo  far  was  M.  Braun  from  entertaining  any  fufpicion  of 
the  truth,  that  lie  had  almoft  defifted  from  farther  at¬ 
tempts,  being  fatisfied  with  having  fo  far  exceeded  all 
the  philofophcrs  who  went  before  him.  Animated, 
however,  by  the  hopes  of  producing  a  flill  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  cold,  he  renewed  the  experiment  $  but  having 
expended  all  his  pounded  ice,  he  was  obliged  to  fub- 
flitute  fnow  in  its  place.  With  this  frefli  mixture  the 
mercury  funk  to  — 100,  240,  and  35!°.  He  then  fup- 
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pofed  that  the  thermometer  was  broken ;  but  on 
taking  it  out  to  obferve  whether  it  was  fo  or  not,  he 
found  the  quickfilver  fixed,  and  continuing  fo  for  11 
minutes.  On  repeating  the  fame  experiment  with  an¬ 
other  thermometer  which  had  been  graduated  no  lower 
than  — 120,  all  the  mercury  funk  into  the  ball,  and 
became  folid  as  before,  not  beginning  to  reafeend  till 
after  a  flill  longer  interval  of  time.  Hence  the  pro- 
feffor  concluded  that  the  quickfilver  was  really  frozen, 
and  prepared  for  making  a  decifive  experiment.  This 
was  accomplifhed  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  and 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  broken  as  fcon  as  the 
metal  was  congealed.  The  mercury  was  now  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  folid  and  Alining  metallic  mafs,  which  extend¬ 
ed  under  the  flrokes  of  a  pefllc,  in  hardnefs  rather  in¬ 
ferior  to  lead,  and  yielding  a  dull  found  like  that  me¬ 
tal.  Profeffor  /Epinus  made  fimilar  experiments  at 
the  fame  time,  employing  both  thermometers  and  tubes 
of  a  larger  bore  :  in  which  laft  he  remarked,  that  the 
quickfilver  fell  fenfibly  on  being  frozen,  affumiug  a 
concave  furface,  and  likewife  that  the  congealed  pieces 
funk  in  fluid  mercury. 

The  fa£l  being  thus  eflabliflied,  ahd  fluidity  no 
longer  to  be  confidered  as  an  effential  property  of 
quickfilver,  M.  Braun  communicated  an  account  of 
his  experiments  to  the  Peterfburgh  Academy,  onThe 
6th  of  September  17 60  \  of  which  a  large  extraft  was 
inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£lions,  vol.  lii. 
p.  156.  Five  years  afterwards  he  publiflied  another 
treatife  on  the  fame  fubje£l,  under  the  title  of  Supple¬ 
ment  to  his  former  differtation.  In  this  he  declared, 
that,  lincc  his  former  publication,  he  had  never  fuffer- 
ed  any  winter  to  elapfe  without  repeating  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  congealing  quickfilver,  and  never  failed  of 
fuccefs  when  the  natural,  cold  Was  of  a  fufficient 
flrength  for  the  pufpofe..  This  degree  of  natural  cold 
he  fuppofes  to  be  — 10  of  Fahrenheit,  though  fomfc 
3  R  2  commencement 
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Congela-  commencement  of  the  congelation  might  he  perceived 

_ ,  v/hen  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  as  high  as  -f-  2. 

The  refults  of  all  his  experiments  were,  that  with  the 
above-mentioned  frigorific  mixtures,  and  once  with 
re&ified  fpirits  and  fnow,  when  the  natural  cold  was  at 
p.8®,  he  congealed  the  quickfilver,  and  difcovered  that 
it  is  a  real  metal  which  melts  with  a  very  fmall  de¬ 
gree  of  heat.  Not  perceiving,  however,  the  neceffary 
conlemienre  nf  its  rrroat  PAtitriAInn  * 


confequence  of  its  great  contraction  in  freezing,  he,  in 
this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  confounded  its 
point  of  congelation  with  that  of  its  greateft  contrac¬ 
tion  in  freezing,  and  thus  marked  the  former  a  great 
deal  too  low  }  though  the  point  of  congelation  was  very 
uncertain  according  to  him,  various  difficulties  having 
occurred  to  his  attempts  of  finding  the  greateft  point 
4  of  contraction  while  freezing. 

22^-  The  experiments  of  M.  Braun  were  not  repeated 
nCn  aC1’  by  any  perfon  till  the  year  1774,  when  Mr  John  Fre¬ 
deric  Blumenbach,  then  a  ftudent  of  phyfic  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  performed  them  to  more  advantage  than  it  ap¬ 
pears  M.  Braun  had  ever  done.  He  was  encouraged 
to  make  the  attempt  by  the  exceffive  cold  of  the  win¬ 
ter  that  year.  “  I  put  (fays  he),  at  five  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  January  nth,  three  drachms  of  quickfilver  into 
a  fmall  fugar-glafs,  and  covered  it  with  a  mixture  of 
fnow  and  Egyptian  fal-ammoniac.  This  mixture  was 
put  loofe  into  the  glafs,  fo  that  the  quickfilver  lay  per- 
fe&ly  free,  being  only  covered  with  it  as  by  pieces 
of  ice ;  the  whole,  together  with  the  glafs,  weighed 
fomewhat  above  an  ounce.  It  was  hung  out  at  a 
window  in  fuch  a  pofitition  as  to  expofe  it  freely  to 
the  north-weft  5  and  two  drachms  more  of  fal -ammo¬ 
niac  mixed  with  the  fnow  on  which  it  flood.  The 
fnow  and  fal-ammoniac,  in  the  open  air,  foon  froze 
into  a  mafs  like  ice ;  no  fenfible  change,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  in -the  quickfilver  that  evening  }  but  at  one  in 
the  morning  it  was  found  frozen  folid.  It  had  divided 
into  two  large  and  four  fmaller  pieces  }  one  of  the 
former  was  hemifpherical,  the  other  cylindrical,  each 
feemingly  rather  above  a  drachm  in  weight ;  the  four 
fmall  bits  might  amount  to  half  a  fcruple.  They  were 
all  with  their  flat  fide  frozen  hard  to  the  glafs,  and  no¬ 
where  immediately  touched  by  the  mixture }  their  co¬ 
lour  was  a  dull  pale  w’hite  with  a  bluifh  call,  like  zinc, 
very  different  from  the  natural  appearance  of  quickfil¬ 
ver.  Next  morning,  about  eleven  o’clock,  I  found  that 
the  larger  hemifphere  began  to  melt,  perhaps  becaufe 
it  was  moft  expofed  to  the  air,  and  not  fo  near  as  the 
others  to  the  fal-ammoniac  mixture  which  lay  be¬ 
neath.  In  this  ftate  it  refembled  an  amalgam,  finking 
on  that  fide  to  which  the  glafs  wras  inclined  \  but  with¬ 
out  quitting  the  furfaee  of  the  glafs,  to  -  which  it  was 
yet  firmly  congealed  :  the  five  other  pieces  had  not 
yet  undergone  any  alteration,  but  remained  frozen  hard. 
Toward  eight  o’clock  the  cylindrical  piece  began  to 
loften  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  other  four  foon 
followed.  About  eight  they  fell  from  the  furfaee  of 
the  glafs,  and  divided  into  many  fluid  fliining  globules, 
which  were  foon  loft  in  the  interfaces  of  the  frozen 
mixture,  and  reunited  in  part  at  the  bottom,  being 
now'  exaCtly  like  common  quickfilver.”  At  the  time 
this  experiment  was  made,  the  thermometer  flood  at 

1  o°  in  the  open  air. 

'I  he  circumftanccs  attending  this  experiment  are'ftiU 
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unaccountable ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  the  natural  cold  CWefc 
was  fcarcely  fufficient,  along  with  that  of  the  artificial  *4 
mixture,  which  produces  320  more,  to  have  congealed 
the  quickfilver  }  which  yet  appears  to  have  been  very 
effectually  done,  by  the  length  of  time  it  continued 
folid.  2..  It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  length  of 
time  required  for  congealing  the  quickfilver  in  this  ex¬ 
periment,  fince  other  frigorific  mixtures  begin  to  aCt 
almoft  immediately  }  and,  3.  There  was  not  at  laft 
even  the  appearance  of  aCtion,  which  confifts  in  a  fo- 
lution  of  the  fnow,  and  not  in  its  freezing  into  a  mafs, 

“  The  whole  experiment  (fays  Dr  Blagden*)  remains-*  Phil. 
involved  in  fuch  obfeurity,  tnat  fome  perlons  have  fup-^r^ 
pofed  the  quickfilver  itfelf  was  not  frozen,  but  only vol  iii* 
covered  over  with  ice  ;  to  which  opinion,  however, 
there  arc  great  obje&ions.  •  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  j 
that  Gottingen,  though  fituated  in  the  fame  latitude  as 
London,  and  enjoying  a  temperate  climate  in  general, 
becomes  fubjeCl  at  times  to  a  great  feverity  of  cold. 

This  of  nth  of  January  1774  is  one  inftance  :  I  find 

others  there  where  the  thermometer  funk  to  _ 120, 

—  1 6°,  or  —  1 90  5  and  at  Cattlenburg,  a  fmall  town  about 
two  German  miles  diftant,  to  — 30°.  By  watching  fuch 
extraordinary  occafions,  experiments  on  the  freezing 
of  quickfilver  might  eafily  be  performed  in  many 
places,  where  the  poflibility  of  them  is  at  prefent  lit¬ 
tle  fufpeCted.  The  cold  obferved  at  Glafgow  in  1780 
w  ould  have  been  fully  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.” 

In  confequence  of  the  publication  of  M.  Braun’s 
Experiments,  the  Royal  Society  defired  their  late  fe- 
cretary  Dr  Maty  to  make  the  neceffary  application  to 
the  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company,  in  order  to  repeat  the 
experiment  in  that  country.  Mr  Hutchins,  who  was 
then  at  London,  and  going  out  with  a  comm iffion  as 
governor  of  Albany  fort,  offered  to  undertake  the  ex¬ 
periments,  and  executed  them  very  completely,  freezing 
quickfilver  twice  in  the  months  of  January  and  Fe¬ 
bruary  I775r  The.  account  of  his  fuccefs  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fevereft  winter  that  had  been  known  for  many  years  in 
Europe  }  and  at  this  time  the  experiment  was  repeated 
by  two  gentlemen  of  different  countries.  One  was 
Dr  Lambert  Bicker,  fecretary  to  the  Batavian  fociety 
at  Rotterdam  j  wffio,  on  the  28th  of  January  177 6,  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  made  an  experiment  to  try  how 
low  he  could  bring  the  thermometer  by  artificial  cold, 
the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  being  then  -J-20. 

He  could  not,  however,  bring  it  lower  than  — 940,  at 
which  point  it  flood  immoveable  ;  and  on  breaking 
the  thermometer,  part  of  the  quickfilver  was  found  to 
have  loft  its 'fluidity,  and  w’as  thickened  to  the  con- 
fjftence  of  an  amalgam.  It  fell  out  of  the  tube  in 
little  bits,  which  bore  to  be  flattened  by  preffure,  with¬ 
out  running  into  globules  like  the  inner  fluid  part. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  next  day,  when  the 
thermometer  flood  at  -{-8°,  but  the  mercury  would  not 
then  defeend  below — So0.}  and  as  the  thermometer 
was  not  broken,  it  could  not  be  known  whether  the 
mercury  had  congealed  or  not.  All  that  could  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  thefe  experiments  therefore  was,  that  the 
congealing  point  of  mercury  was  not  below — 940  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  The  other  who  attempt¬ 
ed  the  congelation  of  this  fluid  w^>  the  late  Dr  An¬ 
thony  FctbergiH  }  but  it  could  net  be  determined 

whether 
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whether  he  Succeeded  or  not.  An  account  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  is  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions, 
vol.  lxvi. 

No  other  attempts  were  made  to  congeal  quickfilver 
until  the  year  1781,  when  Mr  Hutchins  refumed  the 
fubje£t  with  great  fuccefs,  infomuch  that  from  his  ex¬ 
periments  the  freezing  point  of  mercury  is  now  al.moft 
as  well  fettled  as  that  of  water.  Preceding  philofo 
pliers,  indeed,  had  not  been  altogether  inattentive  to 
this  fubject.  Profeffor  Braun  himfelf  had  taken  great 
pains  to  invefligate  it;  but  for  want  of  paying  the  re- 
quifite  attention  to  the  difference  betwixt  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  fluid  mercury  by  cold,  and  that  .of  the 
congealing  metal  by  freezing,  he  could  determine  no¬ 
thing  certain  concerning  it.  Others  declared  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  nothing  certain  could  be  determi¬ 
ned  by  merely  freezing  mercury  in  a  thermometer 
filled  with  that  fluid.  Mr  Cavendifh  and  Dr  Black 
firft  fuggefled  the  proper  method  of  obviating  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  on  this  fubjedt.  Dr  Black,  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
Hutchins,  dated  O&ober  5,  1779,  gave. the  following 
fo  taking  dire&ions  for  making  the  experiment  with  accuracy  : 
th  xperi-  «  Provide  a  few  wide  and  fhort  tubes  of  thin  glafs, 
fealed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other  :  the  widenefs 
of  thefe  tubes  may  be  from  half  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch,,  and  the  length  of  them  about  three  inches* 
Put  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  depth  of  mercury 
into  one  of  thefe'  tubes,  and  plunging  the  bulb  ,  of  the 
thermometer  into  the  mercury*  fet  the  tube  with  the 
mercury  and  the  thermometer  in  it  into  a  freezing  mix¬ 
ture,  which  fhould  be  made  for  this  purpofe  in  a  com¬ 
mon  tumbler  or  water  glafs  :  and,  N.  B.  in  making  a 
freezing  mixture  with  fnqw  and  nitric  acid,  the  quantity 
of  the  acid  fhould  never  be  fo  great  as  to  diffolve 
.the  whole  of  the  fnow,  and  only  enough  to  reduce 
it  to  the  confidence  of  panada.  When  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  wide  tube  is  thus  fet  in  the  freezing 
mixture,"  it  mu  ft  be  ftirred  gently  and  frequently  with 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  }  and  if  the  cold  be  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong,  it  will  congeal  by  becoming  thick 
like  an  amalgam.  As  foon  as  this  is  obferved,  the 
thermometer  fhould  be  examined  without  lifting  it  out 
of  the  congealing  mercury  j  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  every  experiment  thus  made,  with  the  fame  mer¬ 
cury,  the  inftrument  will  always  point  to  the  fame 
degree,  provided  it  has  been  made  and  graduated  with 
accuracy.” 

The  apparatus  recommended  by  Mr  Cavendifh,  and 
which  Mr  Hutchins  made  ufe  of,  confided  of  a  fmall 
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i  ided  by  mercurial  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  reaches 
i  ;Caven-  about  2-J-  inches  below  the  fcale,  and  was  inclofed  in 
a  glafs  cylinder  fwelled  at  the  bottom  into  a  ball,  which 
when  ufed  was  filled  with  quickfilver,  fo  that  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  was  entirely  covered  with  it.  If 
this  cylinder  be  immerfed  in  a  freezing  mixture  till 
great  part  of  the  quickfilver  in  it  is  frozen,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  degree  fliown  at  that  time  by  the  inclo- 
fed  thermometer  is  the  precife  point  at  which  mercury 
freezes  ;  for  as  in  this  cafe  the  ball  of  the  thermome¬ 
ter  muft  be  furrounded  for  fome  time  with  quickfilver, 
part  of  which  is  actually  frozen,  it  feems  impoflible 
that  the  thermometer  fhould  be  fenfibly  above  that 
point  •  and  while  any  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  cylin¬ 
der  remains  fluid,  it  is  impoflible  that  it  fhould  fink 
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fenfibly  below  it.  The  diameter  of  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  was  rather  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  t 
that  of  the  fwelled  part  of  the  cylinder  two-thirds  j 
and  as  it  was  eafy  to  keep  the  thermometer  conftantly 
in  the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  the  thicknefs  of  quick¬ 
filver  betwixt  it  and  the  glafs  could  never  be  much  lefs 
than  the  fixth  part  of  an  inch.  The  bulb  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  purpofely  made  as  fmall  as  it  conveniently 
could,  in  order  to  leave  a  fufficient  fpace  between  it  and 
tl]e  cylinder,  without  making  the  fwelled  part  larger 
than  neceffary,  which  would  have  caufed  more  difficulty 
in  freezing  the  mercury  in  it. 

The  firft  experiment  with  this  apparatus  was  made 
on  the  1 5th  of  December  1781  ;  the  thermometer  had 
flood  the  evening  before  at  — 180.  A  bottle  of  fpiri- 
tus  nitri  fortis  was  put  on  the  houfe-top,  in  order  to 
cool  it  to  the  fame  temperature.  The  thermome¬ 
ters  made  ufe  of  had  been  hung  up  in  the  open  air  for 
three  weeks  to  compare  their  feales. .  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  experiment  they  were  about  230  below 
o. - In  making  it,  the  thermometer  of  the  appa¬ 

ratus  was  fufpended  in  the  bulb  of  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  fome  red  worded  wound  about  the  upper 
part  of  its  Item,  to  a  fufficient  thicknefs  to  fill  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  its  orifice  \  and  a  fpace  of  near  half  an 
inch  was  left  empty  between  the  quickfilver  and  word¬ 
ed. 

The  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
top  of  the  fort,  with  only  a  few  deer  fkins  fewed  to¬ 
gether  for  a  fhelter  )  the  fnow  lay  1 8  inches  deep  on 
the  works,  and  the  apparatus  was  ftuck  into  the  fnow, 
in  order  to  bring  it  the  fooner  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  The  inftruments  were  afterwards  placed  in 
three  frefh  freezing  mixtures,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
by  their  means  to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  cold, 
but  without  effe£l  ;  nor  was  any  greater  cold  produced 
by  adding  more  nitric  acid.  The  mercury,  however, 
was  very  completely  frozen,  that  in  the  thermometer 
descending  to  448°.  On  plunging  the  mercury  into 
the  freezing  mixture,  it  descended  in  lefs  than  one  mi¬ 
nute  to  40°  below  o. 

The  Second  experiment  was  made  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  fame  quantity  of  quickfilver  employed 
that  had  been  ufed  in  the  former.  As  too  fmall  a- 
quantity  of  the  freezing  mixture,  however,  had  been 
originally  made,  it  was  neceffary  to  add  more  during" 
the  operation  of  congelation  ;  by  which  means  the 
fpirit  of  nitre,  in  pouring  it  upon  the  fnow,  fometimes 
touched  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  inftantly 
railed  it  much  higher  \  nor  did  the  mercury  ever  de- 
feend  below  206°,  which  was  not  half  as  far  as  it  had 
done  the  day  before,  though  the  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere  had  been  this  day  at  — 340  before  the 
commencement  of  the  operation.  That  in  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  however,  funk  to  — 950.  The  apparatus  v'as 
taken  out  of  the  mixture  for  half  a  .minute,  in  order 
to  examine  whether  the  mercury  was  perfe&ly  congeal¬ 
ed  or  not,  and,  during  that  time,  it  fhowed  no  fign  of 
liquefa&ion. 

The  third  experiment  was  made  the  fame  day,  and 
with  the  freezing  mixture  ufed  in  the  laft.  By  it  the 
point  of  congelation  was  determined  to  be  not  below 
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The  fourth  experiment  was  made  January  7th  178 
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and  in  it  lie  obferved,  that  the  mercury  in  the  appara- 
,  tus  thermometer,  after  (landing  at  42  and  41-  for  a 
confiderable  time,  fell  to  77,  not  gradually,  but  at  once 
as  a -weight  falls. 

In  the  fifth  experiment  the  weather  was  exceflively 
fevere,  fo  that  it  ought  to  have  frozen  the  metal  in  the 
open  air ;  but  this  did  not  then  happen. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  fixth  experiment,  the 
quickfilver  in  the  open  air  flood  at  44  below  o  )  and 
Mr  Hutchins  rcfolved  to  make  ufe  of  this  opportunity 
to  obferve  how  far  it  was  pofTiblc  to  make  it  defcend 
by  means  of  cold,  obferving  the  degrees  at  the  fame 
time  with  a  fpirit  thermometer  made  by  Nairne  and 
Blount,  with  which  he  had  been  furnifhed  by  the 
Royal  Society  in  1774.  In  this,  however,  he  did  not 
fucceed  5  for  the  mercury  never  fell  belowr  438,  nor 
the  dandard  48.  It  Hood  at  274  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment.  The  reafon  of  this  was  fuppofed 
to  be,  that  the  atmofphere  was  too  cold  for  making 
this  kind  of  experiment,  by  reafon  of  its  freezing  the* 
thread  of  quickfilvcr  in  the  (lem  of  the  thermometer, 
fo  that  it  became  incapable  of  contraction  along  with 
that  in  the  bulb.  In  other  experiments,  though  the 
metal  in  the  bulb  became  folid,  yet  that  in  the  (lem 
always  remained  fluid)  and  thus  was  enabled  to  fub- 
fide  to  a  great  degree  by  the  diminution  of  bulk  in 
the  folid  mercury.  That  this  was  really  the  cafe,  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  quickfilvcr  falling  at  once  from  - — 86 
t°  — 434,  when  the  cold  of  the  freezing  mixture  di- 
miniihed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  becoming 
about  the  fame  time  fomewhat  milder,  melted  the  con¬ 
gealed  part  in  the  (lem,  which  thus  had  liberty  to  de¬ 
fcend  to  that  point. 

In  this  experiment,  alfo,  the  mixtures  were  made  in 
double  quantity  to  thofe  of  the  former  ;  thefe  being 
only  in  common  tumblers,  but  the  mixtures  for  this, 
experiment  in  pint  bafons.  It  was  obferved  that  they 
liquefied  fader  than  in  other  experiments.  He  had 
ufually  made  them  of  the  confidence  of  pap  )  but 
though  he  added  fnow  at  different  times,  it  had  very 
little  effeCt  in  augmenting  the  cold,  but  rather  decreas¬ 
ed  it.  The  congealed  piece  of  the  metal  fell  to  the 
bottom,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expeCted  from  its 
great  contraction  in  becoming  folid. 

From  this  experiment  Mr  Hutchins  concluded,  that 
the  nearer  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  ap¬ 
proached  to  the  congealing  point  of  mercury  (fo  that 
a  great  degree  of  cold  might  be  communicated  to  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and  yet  the  quickfilver  in  the 
tube  remain  fluid),  he  might  make  the  experiment  of 
afeertaining  the  greated  contraction  of  mercury  to 
more  advantage.  With  this  view  he  made  another  ex¬ 
periment,  when  the  temperature  of  fome  of  his  ther¬ 
mometers  dood  as  low  as  — 370  :  and  after  an  hour’s 
attendance,  he  perceived  the  mercury  had  fallen  to 
1367  )  but  the  thermometer  unluckily  was  broken, 
and  its  bulb  thrown  away  with  the  mixture.  Profef- 
for  Braun  had  likewife  obferved,  that  his  thermometers 
were  always  broken  when  the  mercury  defeended  be¬ 
low  600. 

The  eighth  experiment  was  made  with  a  view  to 
try  whether  quickfilver  would  conceal'  when  in  con- 
tad  with  the  freezing  mixture.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
did  not  ufe  the  apparatus  provided  for  other  experi- 
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ments,.  but  filled  a  gallipot  made  of  dint  done  (as  be¬ 
ing  thinner  than  the  common  fort),  containing  about 
an  ounce,  half  full  of  quickfilver,  ’  into  which  he  in- 
ferted  a  mercurial  thermometer,  employing  another 
as  an  index. .  I  hus  he  hoped  to  determine  exaCtly 
when  the  quickfilver  was  congealed,  as  he  had  free 
accefs  to  it  at  all  times,  which  was  not  the  cafe  when 
it  was  inclofed  in  the  cylindrical  glafs,  the  worded 
wound  round  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  to  exclude 
the  air  •  being  equally  effe&ual  in  excluding  any  in- 
drument  from  being  introduced  to  touch  the  quickfil- 
'  er»  He  then  made  a  kind  of  fkewer,  with  a  flat 
blunt  point,  of  dried  cedar- wood,  on  account  of  its 
lightnefs,  which  he  found  would  remain  m  the  gela¬ 
tinous,  freezing  mixture  at  any  depth  he  chofe  )  but, 
when  inferted  into  the  quickfilver,  the  great  difference 
betwixt  the  Specific  gravity  of  it  and  that  ponderous 
fluid,  made  it  always  rebound  upward  )  and  by  the 
degree  of  refidance,  he  could  always  know  whether 
it  proceeded  from  fluid  or  folid  metal.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  experiment  did  not  fucceed)  but,  at 
another  trial,  having  employed  about  -^ths  of  a  pound 
of  metal,  and  let  it  remain  a  confiderable  time  immerfed 
in  the  fame  mixture  wdiich  had  juft  now  been  fuppofed 
to  fail,  he  found  that  part  of  it  was  congealed  j  and, 
on  pouring  off  the  fluid  part,  no  lefs  than  two-thirds 
remained  fixed  at  the  bottom. 

The  laft  experiment  which  has  been  publifhed  con-MrcL. 
cerning  the  congelation  of  quickfilver  by  means  of difh’s  ex- 
fnowq  is  that  of  Mr  CaVendifh,  and  of  which  he  gives  PerimeDtSt 
an  account  in  the  Phil.  Tianfad.  vol.  lxxiii.  p.  325* 

Here,  fpeaking  of  the  cold  of  freezing  mixtures,  he 
fays,  ‘‘There  is  the  utmoft  reafon  to  think  that  Mr 
Hutchins  w  ould  have  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
by  tiling  a  weaker  nitrous  acid  than  he  did.  I  found 
(fays  he)  by  adding  fnow  gradually  to  fome  of  this 
acid,  that  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  produced 
heat  indead  of  cold  )  and  it  was  not  until  fo  much  was 
added  as.  to  increafe  the  heat  from  28  to  510,  that 
the  addition  of  more  fnow  began  to  produce  cold  )  the 
quantity  of  fnow  required  for  this  purpofe  being  pret¬ 
ty  exactly  one  quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  fpirit  of 
nitre  )  and  the  heat  of  the  (now,  and  air  of  the  room, 
as  well  as  of  the  acid,  being  28°.  The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  produced  by  mixing  wra- 
ter  with  fpirit  of  nitre )  and  the  dronger  the  fpirit  is* 
the  greater  is  the  heat  produced.  Now  it  appears, 
from  this  experiment,  that  before  the  acid  was  di¬ 
luted,  the  heat  produced  by  its  union  with  the  wa¬ 
ter  formed  from  the  melting  fnow,  was  greater  than 
the .  cold  produced  by  the  fame  j  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  it  was  diluted  by  the  addition  of  one  quarter  of 
its  weight  of  that  fubdance,  that  the  cold,  generated 
by  the  latter  caufe,  began  to  exceed  the  heat  generated 
by  the  former.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  a  freezing  mixture  made  with  undiluted 
acid  will  not  begin  to  generate  cold  until  fo  much 
fnow  is  diffolved  as  tt>  increafe  its  heat  from  28  to  51*  5 
fo  that  no  greater  cold  will  be  produced  than  would 
be  obtained  by  mixing  the  diluted  acid  heated  to  510 
with  fnow  of  the  heat  of  28°.  This  method  of  add¬ 
ing  fnow  gradually  is  much  the  bed  way  I  know'  of 
finding  what  ftrength  it  ought  to  be  of,  in  order  to 
produce  the  greated  effeCt  poffible.  By  means  of  this 

acid 
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gc  ela-  acid  diluted  in  the  above-mentioned  proportion,  I  froze 
IBi*  quickiilver  in  the  thermometer  called  G  (a)  by  Mr 

*—■  Hutchins,  on  the  26th  of  February  1782.  I  did  not 

indeed  break  the  thermometer  to  examine  the  ftate  of 
the  quickiilver  therein  ;  for,  as  it  funk  to— no0,  it 
certainly  mull  have  been  in  part  frozen  *,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  took  it  out,  and  put  the  fpirit  thermometer  in 
its  room,  in  order  to  find  the  cold  of-  the  mixture.  It 
funk  only  to — 30°  ;  but  by  making  allowance  of  the 
fpirit  in  the  tube  being  not  fo  cold  as  that  in  the 
ball,  it  appears,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  caufe,  it 
would  have  funk  to  —33°  (b)  ;  which  is  6°  below 
the  point  of  freezing,  and  is  within  one  degree  of  as 
great  a  cold  as  that  produced  by  Mr  Hutchins. 

“  In  this  experiment  the  thermometer  G  funk  very 
rapidly  *,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  without  Hop¬ 
ping  at  any  intermediate  point  till  it  came  to  the  above- 
mentioned  degree  of — no0,  where  it  {luck.  The 
materials  ufed  in  making  the  mixture  were  previoully 
cooled,  by  means  of  fait  and  fnow,  to  near  o  ;  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  between  20°  and  250 ; 
the  quantity  of  acid  ufed  was  4^  oz.  ;  and  the  glafs  in 
which  the  mixture  was  made,  was  furrounded  with 
wool,  and  placed  in  a  wooden  box,  to  prevent  its  lofing 
its  cold  fo  fall  as  it  w’ould  otherwife  have  done.  Some 
weeks  before  this  I  made  a  freezing  mixture  with  fome 
fpirit  of  nitre  much  llronger  than  that  ufed  in  the  fore¬ 
going  experiment,  though  not  quite  fo  lirong  as  the  un¬ 
diluted  acid,  in  which  the  cold  was  lefs  intenfe  by  4-*-0. 
It  is  true  the  temper  of  the  air  was  much  lefs  cold, 
namely  3 50,  but  the  fpirit  of  nitre  was  at  lealt  as  cold, 
and  the  fnow  not  much  lefs  fo. 

“  The  cold  produced  by  mixing  fulphuric  acid,  pro¬ 
perly  diluted  with  fnow,  is  not  fo  great  as  that  produ¬ 
ced  by  fpirit  of  nitre,  though  it  does  not  differ  from  it 
by  fo  much  as  8° ;  for  a  freezing  mixture,  prepared 
with  diluted  .fulphuria  acid,  whofe  fpecific  gravity,  at 
6o°  of  heat,  was  1,5642,  funk  in  the  thermometer  G 
to  - — 37°,  the  experiment  being  tried  at  the  fame  time, 
and  with  the  fame  precautions,  as  the  foregoing.  It 
was  previoully  found,  by  adding  fnow  gradually  to  fome 
of  this  acid,  as  w-afc  done  by  the  nitrous  acid,  that  it  was 
a  little,  but  not  much  ftronger,  than  it  ought  to  be,  in 
order  to  produce  the  greateft  effefl.” 

The  experiment  made  by  Mr  Walker,  in  which  he 
congealed  quickfilver  by  means  of  nitric  acid  and 
Glauber’s  fait,  without  any  fnow,  concludes  the  hifto- 
ry  of  the  artificial  congelation  of  mercury.  It  now 
remains  that  we  fay  fomething  of  the  congelation  of  it 

II  by  the  natural  cold  of  the  atmofpherd. 

^  t  Dr  Blagden,  from  whofe  paper  in  the  Phil ofophical 
qui  Uver  Tranfeftions,  v°k  lxxiii.  this  account  is  taken,  obferves, 
by  tural  ^at  H  was  not  till  near  the  year  1730  that  thermo¬ 
meters  were  made  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  ;  and 
in  four  or  five  years  after  this,  the  firlt  obfervations 
were  made  which  prove  the  freezing  of  quickfilver. 
On  the  accelfion  of  the  emprefs  Anne  Ivanouna  to  the 
throne  cf  Rufiia,  three  profelfors  of  the  Imperial 
;  academy  were  chofen  to  explore  and  deferibe  the  dif¬ 


ferent  parts  of  her  Afiatic  dominions,  and  to  inquire  Congela- 
into  the  communication  betwixt  Alia  and  America.  tl0B‘  , 
Thefe  were  Dr  John  George  Gmelin,  in  the  depart-  * 
ment  of  natural  hiftory  and  chemiltry  •  M.  Gerard 
Frederic  Muller,  as  general  hiftoriographer  ;  and  M, 

Louis  de  l’lfle  de  la  Croyere,  for  the  department  of 
allronomy ;  draughtfmen  and  other  proper  aililtants 
being  appointed  to  attend  them.  They  departed  from 
Peterfburgh  in  1733  ;  and  fuch  as  furvived  did  not  re¬ 
turn  till  ten  years  after.  The  thermometrical  obferva¬ 
tions  were  communicated  by  Profelfor  Gmelin,  who 
firft  publifhed  them  in  his  Flora  Sibirica,  and  after¬ 
wards  more  fully  in  the  Journal  of  his  Travels.  An 
abftra6l  of  them  was  likewife  inferted  in  the  Petcrtburgh 
Commentaries  for  the  years  1756  and  1765,  taken, 
after  the  profeffor’s  death,  from  his  original  difpatches 
in  pofleffion  of  the  Imperial  academy.1 

In  the  winter  of  1734  and  1735,  Mr  Gmelin  being 
at  Yenefeifk  in  58^°  *N.  Lat.  and  920  E.  Long,  from 
Greenwich,  firft  obferved  fueh  a  defeent  of  the  mercu¬ 
ry,  as  we  know  muft  have  been  attended  with  conge-  9 
lation.  “Here  (fays  he)  we  firft  experienced  theExceifive 
truth  of  what  various  travellers  have  related  with  re-c°kl°fSi- 
fpefl  to  the  extreme  cold  of  Siberia  ;  for,  about  th&beria* 
middle  of  December,  fuch  fevere  weather  fet  in,  as  we 
were  fure  had  never  been  known  in  our  time  at  Pe¬ 
terfburgh.  The  air  fe-emed  as  if  it  were  frozen,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  fog,  which  did  not  fufFer  the  fmoke 
to  afeend  as  it  iffued  from  the  chimneys.  Birds 
fell  down  out  of  th§  air  as  dead,  and  froze  immediate¬ 
ly,  unlefs  they  were  brought  into  a  warm  room. 
Whenever  the  door  was  opened,  a  fog  fuddenly  form¬ 
ed  round  it.  During  the  day,  fhort  as  it  was,  parhe¬ 
lia  and  haloes  round  the  fun  w  ere  frequently  feen  ;  and 
in  the  night  mock-moons,  and  haloes  abeut  the  moon. 

Finally,  our  thermometer,  not  fubjed  to  the  fame  de¬ 
ception  as  the  fenfes,  left  us  no  doubt  of  the  exceftive 
cold  ;  for  the  quickfilver  in  it  was  reduced  on  the  1  jth 
of  January  O.  S.  to  — 1  20°  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  low¬ 
er  than  it  had  ever  hitherto  been  obferved  in  na¬ 
ture.” 

The  next  inftance  of  congelation  happened  at  Ya~ 
kutlk,  in  N.  Lat.  62.  and  E.  Long.  130.  The  wea¬ 
ther  here  was  unufually  mild  for  the  climate,  yet  the 
thermometer  Tell  to — 720;  and  one  perfon  informed 
the  profeftbr  by  a  note,  that  the  mercury  in  his  baro¬ 
meter  was  frozen.  He  haftened  immediately  to  his 
houfe  to  behold  fuch  a  furprifing  phenomenon;  but 
though  he  was  witnefs  to  the  fa£t,  the  prejudice  he  en¬ 
tertained  againft  the  poftibility  of  the  congelation, 
would  not  allow  him  to  believe  it.  “  Not  feeling 
(fays  he),  by  the  v’ay,  the  fame  effe£ls  of  cold  as  I 
had  experienced  at  other  times  in  lefs  diftances,  I  be¬ 
gan,  before  my  arrival,  to  entertain  fufpicions  about 
the  congelation  of  his  quickfilver.  In  fa<ft,  I  faw  that 
it  did  not  continue  in  one  column,  but  was  divided  in  " 
different  places  as  into  little  cylinders,  which  ap¬ 
peared  frozen  ;  and,  in  fome  of  thefe  divifions  between 
the  quickfilver,  I  perceived  like  the  appearanceof  frozen 

moifture. 


(a)  This  was  a  fmall  mercurial  thermometer,  made  by  Nairne  and  Blount,  ©n  an  ivory  fcale,  divided  at 
every  five  degrees,  and  reaching  from  2150  above  to  250°  below  the  cipher. 
v(b)  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  a  fpirit  thermometer?  whofe  —  2$>°~4Q0  of  Fahrenheit’s  mercurial,. 


Congela¬ 

tion. 
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moifture.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that  the 
mercury  might  have  been  cleaned  with  vinegar  and 
fait,  and  not  fufficiently  dried.  The  perfon  acknow¬ 
ledged,  it  had  been  purified  in  that  manner.  This  fame 
quickfilver,  taken  out  of  the  barometer,  and  well 
dried,  would  not  freeze  again,  though  expofed  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  cold,  as  ftiown  by  the  thermo¬ 
meter.” 

Another  fet  of  obfervations,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
the  mercury  frequently  congealed,  were  made  by  Pro- 
feffor  Gmelin  at  Kirenga  fort  in  574  N.  Lat.  108. 
E.  Long.  5  his  thermometer,  at  different  times,  (land¬ 
ing  at  ^ — 10 8°,  — 86°,  — ioo°,  — 1130,  and  many  o- 
ther  intermediate  degrees.  This  happened  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1737  and  1738.  On  the  27th  of  November, 
after  the  thermometer  had  been  {landing  for  two  days 
at  —46°,  he  found  it  funk  at  noon  to  10 8°.  Sufpe£l- 
ing  fome  miflake,  after  he  had  noted  down  the  obser¬ 
vation,  he  inflantly  ran  back,  and  found  it  at  102°; 
but  afcending  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  in  the  fpace  of 
half  an  hour  it  had  rifen  to — 190.  This  phenome¬ 
non,  which  appeared  fo  furprifing,  undoubtedly  de¬ 
pended  on  the  expanfion  of  the  mercury  frozen  in  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  which  now  melting, 
forced  upwards  the  fmall  thread  in  the  ffem. 

A  fimilar  appearance  was  obferved  at  the  fame  fort 
a  few  days  after  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  December,  O.  S. 
he  found  the  mercury,  which  had  been  (landing  at 
— 40°  in  the  morning,  funk  to  — ioo°  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.  At  this  time,  he  fays,  he  “  faw  fome  air 
in  the  thermometer  fe para  ting  the  quickfilver  for  the 
fpace  of  about  fix  degrees.”  He  had  taken  notice  of 
a  fimilar  appearance  the  preceding  evening,  excepting 
that  the  air ,  as  he  fuppofed  it  to  be,  was  not  then  col¬ 
lected  into  one  place,  but  lay  fcattered  in  Several. 

Thefe  appearances  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  a 
congelation  of  the  mercury,  though  the  prejudice  en¬ 
tertained  againfl  the  poffibility  of  this  phenomenon 
would  not  allow  the  profeffor  even  to  inquire  into  it  at 
all.  Several  other  obfervations  were  made  ;  fome  of 
which  were  loft,  and  the  reft  contain  no  farther  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  fecond  inftance  where  a  natural  congelation  of 
mercury  has  certainly  been  obferved,  is  recorded  in  the 
Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm.  The  weather,  in  January  1760,  was  re¬ 
markably  cold  in  Lapland  5  fo  that  on  the  5th  of  that 
month,  the  thermometers  fell  to  ^-76°,  — 128°,  or 
lower .5  on  the  23d  and  following  days  they  fell  to 
— 58°, — 790, — 920,  and  below—  238°  entirely  into 
the  ball.  This  was  obferved  at  Tornea,  Sombio,  Ja- 
kalierf,  and  Utfioki,  four  places  in  Lapland,  (ituated 
between  the  65th  and  78th  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  and  the 
21ft  and  28th  of  E.  Long.  The  perfon  who  obferved 
them  was  M.  Andrew  Hellant,  who  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks,  of  themfelves  fufhcient  to  ftiow 
that  the  quickfilver  was  frozen.  “  During  the  cold 
weather  at  Sombio  (fays  he),  asjt  was  clear  funftiine, 
though  fcarcely  the  whole  body  of  the  fun  appeared 
above  the  low  woods  that  covered  our  horizon,  I  took 
a  thermometer  which  was  hanging  before  in  the  (hade 
and  expofed  it  to  the  riling  fun  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  to  fee  whether  when  that  luminary  was  fo 
low,  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  the  inftrpment. 
But  to  my  great  furprife,  upon  lpoking  at  it  about 
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noon N I  found  that  the  mercury  had  entirely  fubfided  CqhjA 
into  the  ball,  though  it  was  (landing  as  high  as — 6i°  tion, 
at  1 1  o’clock,  and  the  fcale  reached  down  to  238°  be- 
low  o.”  On  bringing  the  inftrument  near  a  fire,  it 
prefcntly  rofe  to  its  ufual  height  ;  and  the  reafon  of  its 
fubfiding  before  was  its  being  fome  what  warmed  by 
the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  which,  feeble  as  they  w  ere,  had 
yet  fufficient  power  to  melt  the  fmall  thread  of  con¬ 
gealed  mercury  in  the  (tern  of  the  thermometer,  and 
allow  it  to  fubfide  along  with  the  reft.  Mr  Hellant, 
however,  fo  little  underftood  the  nature  of  this  pheno¬ 
menon,  that  he  frequently  attempted  to  repeat  it  by 
bringing  the  thermometer  near  a  fire,*when  the  cold 
was  only  a  few  degrees  belowr  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  but  could  never  fucceed  until  it  fell  to — 5s3, 
or  lower,  that  is,  until  the  cold  was  fufficiently  intenfe 
to  congeal  the  metal.  The  only  Teeming  difficulty  in 
his  whole  account  is,  that  when  the  mercury  had  fub¬ 
fided  entirely  into  the  ball  of  the  thermometer,  a  va¬ 
cuum  or  empty  fpot  appeared,  which  run  round  the 
cavity  like  an  air  bubble,  on  turning  the  inftrument  3 
but  this  proceeded  from  a  partial  liquefaction  of  the 
mercury,  which  mud  neceffarily  melt  firft  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  thus  exhibit  the  appearance  juft  mentioned. 

The  mod  remarkable  congelation  of  mercury,  w  hich  Remark. 
has  ever  yet  been  obferved,  wras  that  related  by  Drableexperi- 
Peter  Simon  Pallas,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  emprefsmentS0^ 
of  Ruftia,  with  fome  other  gentlemen,  on  an  expedition  Dr 
fimilar  to  that  of  Dr  Gmelin.  He  did  not,  however, 
fpend  the  winters  in  which  he  was  in  Siberia  in  the 
coldeft  parts  of  that  country  ;  that  is,  about  the  middle 
of  the  northern  part.  Twice  indeed  he  redded  at 
Krafnoyarfk,  in  N.  Lat.  56-5-°,  E.  Long.  93°  5  where, 
in  the  year  1772,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
the  phenomenon  we  fpeak  of.  “  The  winter  (fays 
he)  fet  in  early  this  year,  and  was  felt  with  uncommon 
fe  verity  in  December.  On  the  6th  and  7  th  of  that 
month  happened  the  greateft  cold  I  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced  in  Siberia  ;  the  air  was  calm  at  the  time,  and 
feemingly  thickened  j  fo  that,  though  the  (ky  w  as  in 
other  refpe&s  clear,  the  fun  appeared  as  through  a 
fog.  I  had  only  one  fmall  thermometer  left,  in  which 
the  fcale  went  no  lower  than  —  70  \  and  on  the  6th  in 
the  morning,  I  remarked  that  the  quickfilver  in  it 
funk  into  the  ball,  except  fome  fmall  columns  which 
(luck  fad  in  the  tube.  When  the  ball  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  as  it  hung  in  the  open  air,  W'as  warmed  by 
being  touched  with  the  finger,  the  quickfilver  rofe  \ 
and  it  could  plainly  be  fecn  that  the  folid  columns 
(luck  and  refilled  a  good  while,  and  were  at  length 
pufhed  upwrard  with  a  fort  of  violence.  In  the  mean 
time  I  placed  upon  the  gallery,  on  the  north  fide  of 
my  houfe,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  clean  and  dry 
quickfilver  in  an  open  bowl.  Within  an  hour  I  found 
the  edges  and  furface  of  it  frozen  folid,  and  fome  mi¬ 
nutes  afterwards  the  whole  was  condenfed  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  cold  into  a  foft  mafs  yery  much  like  tin.  While 
the  inner  part  wras  (till  fluid,  the  frozen  furface  exhi¬ 
bited  a  great  variety  of  branched  wrinkles  ;  but  in  ge¬ 
neral  it  remained  pretty  fmooth  in  freezing,  as  did  al- 
fo  a  larger  quantity  which  I  afterwards  expofed  to  the 
cold.  The  congealed  mercury  was  more  flexible  than 
lead  \  but  on  being  bent  (hort,  it  was  found  more 
brittle  than  tin  ;  and  when  hammered  out  thin,  it 
feerned  (omewhat  granulated.  If  the  hammer  had  not 

been 
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Cor  la-  been  perfe£lly  cooled,  the  quickfilver  melted  away  un- 
1  dev  it  in  drops  ‘7  and  the  fame  thing  happened  when 

u*~  the  metal  was  touched  with  the  finger,  by  which  alfo 

the  finger  was  immediately  benumbed.  In  our  warm 
room  it  thawed  on  its  furface  gradually,  by  drops,  like 
wax  on  the  fire,  and  did  not  melt  all  at  once.  When 
the  frozen  mafs  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  cold,  the 
fragments  adhered  to  each  other  and  to  the  bowl  on 
which  they  lay.  Although  the  froft  feemed  to  abate 
a  little  towards  night,  yet  the  congealed  quickfilver 
remained  unaltered,  and  the  experiment  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  could  flill  be  repeated.  On  the  7th  of  De¬ 
cember,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  fame  ob- 
fervations  all  day  ;  but  fome  hours  after  funfet,  a  north- 
weft  wand  fprung  up,  which  raifed  the  thermometer  to 
—46°,  when  the  mafs  of  quickfilver  began  to  melt.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780  M.  Von  Elter- 
Vor.  -Iter-lein,  of  Vytegra,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  N.  Lat.  61.  E. 
vPe'  Long.  36.  froze  quickfilver  by  natural  cold ;  of  which* 

I'  he  gives  the  following  account.  “  On  the  4th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1780,  the  cold  having  increafed  to  — 340  that 
evening  at  Vytegra,  I  expofed  to  the  open  air  three 
ounces  of  very  pure  quickfilver  in  a  china  tea-cup,  co¬ 
vered  with  paper  pierced  full  of  holes.  Next  day,  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  I  found  it  folid,  and  looking 
like  a  piece  of  call  lead,  with  a  confiderable  depreftion 
in  the  middle.  On  attempting  to  loofen  it  in  the  cup, 
my  knife  raifed  (havings  from  it  as  if  it  had  been  lead, 
which  remained  flicking  up  $  and  at  length  the  metal 
feparated  from  the  bottom  of  the  eup'in  one  mafs.  I 
then  took  it  in  my  hand  to  try  if  it  would  bend  :  it 
was  flifflike  glue,  and  broke  into  two  pieces  j  but  my 
fingers  immediately  loft  all  feeling,  and  could  fcarcely 
be  reftored  in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  rubbing  with- 
fnow.  At  eight  o’clock  a  thermometer,  made  by  Mr 

ILexmann  of  the  academy,  flood  at — 570  \  by  half 
after  nine  it  was  rifen  to  — 40°  j  and  then  the  two 
pieces  of  mercury  which  lay  in  the  cup  had  loft  fo 

(much  of  their  hardnefs,  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
broken,  or  cut  into  fliavings,  but  refembled  a  thick 
amalgam,  which,  though  it  became  fluid  when  preffed 
by  the  fingers,  immediately  afterwards  refumed  the 
confiftence  of  pap.  With  the  thermometer  at  — 390, 
the  quickfilver  became  fluid.  The  cold  was  never  lefs 

Ion  the  5th  than  — 28°,  and  by  nine  in  the  evening  it 
had  increafed  again  to  — 330.” 

An  inflance  of  the  natural  congelation  of  quickfilver 
alfo  occurred  in  Jemtland,  one  of  the  proyinces  of 
Sweden,  on  the  ill  of  January  1782  ;  and  laftly,  on 
the  26th  of  the  fame  month,  Mr  Hutchins  obferved 
0  the  fame  effect  of  the  cold  at  Hudfon’s  bay.  “  The 
Sx]  i-  fubjefl  of  this  curious  phenomenon  (fays  he),  was 
^  Mr  quickfil ver  put  into  a  common  two-ounce  phial,  and 
lins*  corked.  The  phial  was  about  a  third  part  full,  and 
had  conftantly  been  flanding  by  the  thermometer  for  a 
month  paft.  At  eight  o’clock  this  morning  I  obferv¬ 
ed  it  was  frozen  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  round  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  phial,  the 
middle  part  continuing  fluid.  As  this  was  a  certain 
method  of  finding  the  point  of  congelation,  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  mercurial  and  a  fpirit  thermometer  into  the 
fluid  part,  after  breaking  off  the  top  of  the  phial,  and 
they  rofe  dire£lly  and  became  ftationary  \  the  former 
at  4 q°  or  404°,  the  latter  at  29^°,  both  belojv  the  ci¬ 
pher.  Having  taken  thefe  out,  I  put  in  two  others, 
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G  a  mercurial  one  formerly  deferihed,  and  a  fpirit  CottgeU* 
thermometer  \  the  former  of  which  became  ftationary  u°n*  r , 
at  40°  and  the  latter  at  30°.  I  then  decanted  the  fluid 
quickfilver,  to  examine  the  internal  furface  of  the  fro¬ 
zen  metal,  which  proved  very  uneven,  with  many  ra¬ 
dii  going  acrofs,  fome  of  which  refembled  pin-heads. 

Urgent  bufinefs  called  me  away  an  hour.  On  my  re¬ 
turn  I  found  a  fmall  portion  only  had  liquefied  in  my 
ab fence,  I  then  broke  the  phial  entirely,  and  with  a 
hammer  repeatedly  flruck  the  quickfilver.  It  beat  out 
flat,  yielded  a  deadifh  found,  and  became  fluid  in  lefs 
than  a  minute  afterwards.  It  may  be  worth  remark¬ 
ing,  that  the  quickfilver  in  one  of  the  thermometers, 
which  had  funk  to  very  near  500,  and  was  then  at 
444,  very  readily  run  up  and  down  the  tube  by  eleva¬ 
ting  either  end  of  the  inflrument.” 

Thefe  are  all  the  well  authenticated  accounts  of  the 
congelation  of  mercury  by  the  natural  cold  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  Some  others  have  been  publifhed  }  but  be¬ 
ing  either  lefs  important,  or  not  fo  well  authenticated, 
we  forbear  to  mention  them.  A  very  confiderable  con¬ 
firmation  is  obtained  from  the  above  hiflery,  of  the 
theory  of  congelation  delivered  by  Dr  Black,  and 
which  is  fully  explained  under  the  article  Chemistry. 

On  Mr  Hutchins’s  experiments,  and  bn  congelation 
in  general,  Mr  Cavendifli  makes  many  valuable  re¬ 
marks  \  the  fubflance  of  which  is  as  follows  :  11 

“  If  a  veffel  of  water,  with  a  thermometer  in  it,  be  Mr  Caven- 
expofed  to  the  cold,  the  thermometer  will  fink  fcveral  ^ 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  efpecially  if  the  wa-congela_ 
ter  be  covered  up  fo  as  to  be  defended  from  the  wind,  tion. 
and  care  taken  not  to  agitate  it  j  and  then  on  drop¬ 
ping  in  a  bit  of  ice,  or  on  mere  agitation,  fpiculse  of 
ice  fhoot  fuddenly  through  the  water,  and  the  inclo- 
fed  thermometer  rifes  quickly  to  the  freezing  point, 
where  it  remains  ftationary.”  In  a  note  he  fays,  that 
though  in  conformity  to  the  common  opinion  he  has 
allowed  that  “  mere  agitation  may  fet  the  water  a 
freezing,  yet  fome  experiments  lately  made  by  Dr 
Blagden  feem  to  {how,  that  it  has  not  much,  if  any, 
effeft  of  that  kind,  otherwife  than  by  bringing  the 
water  in  conta6l  with  fome  fubflance  colder  than  it- 
felf.  Though  in  general  alfo  the  ice  {hoots  rapidly, 
and  the  inclofed  thermometer  rifes  very  quick  j  yet 
he  once  obferved  it  to  rife  very  flowly,  taking  up  not 
lefs  than  half  a  minute,  before  it  afeended  to  the 
freezing  point  j  but  in  this  experiment  the  water  was 
cooled  not  more  than  one  or  two  degrees  below  freez¬ 
ing  ,  and  it  fhould  feem.  that  the  more  the  water  is 
cooled  below  the  freezing  point,  the  more  rapidly  the 
ice  (hoots  and  the  inclofed  thermometer  rifes.” 

Mr  Cavendifli  then  obferves,  that  from  the  fore¬ 
going  experiments  we  learn  that  water  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  cooled  confiderably  below  the  freezing  point,  with¬ 
out  any  congelation  taking  place  }  and  that,  as  foon  as 
by  any  means  a  fmall  part  of  it  is  made  to  freeze,  the 
ice  fpreads  rapidly  through  the  whole  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  The  caufe  of  this  rife  of  the  thermometer  is, 
that  all,  or  almoft  all  bodies  by  changing  from  a  fluid 
to  a  folid  flate,  or  from  the  ftate  of  an  elaftic  to  that 
of  an  unelaftic  fluid,  generate  heat  \  and  that  cold  is 
produced  by  the  contrary  procefs.  Thus  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  phenomenon  may  belperfe£lly  well 
explained  \  for,  as  foon  as  any  part  of  the  water  free¬ 
zes,  heat  will  be  generated  thereby  in  confequence  of 
3  S  the 
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the  above-mentioned:  lay;,  fo  that  the  new  formed  ice 
f  and  remaining  water  will  be  warmed,  and  muft  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  heat  by  the  freezing  of  frefh  portions 
of  water,  till  it  h  heated  exactly  to  the  freezing  point, 
unlefs  the  water  could  become  quite  folid  before  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  heat  was  generated  to  raife  it  to 
that  point,  w'hich  is  not  the  cafe  :  and  it  is  evident, 
that  it  cannot  be  heated  above  the  freezing  point :  for 
as  foon  as  it  comes  thereto,  no  more  water  will  freeze, 
and  confequently  no  more  heat  will  be  generated. — 
The  reafon  why  the  ice  fpreads  all  over  the  water,  in¬ 
stead  of  forming  a  folid  lump  in  one  part,  is,  that,  as 
toon  as  any  fmall  portion  of  ice  is  formed,  the  water 
in  contaCt  with  it  will  be  fo  much  warmed  as  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  freezing,  but  the  water  at  a  little  dillance 
from  it  will  dill  be  below  the  freezing  point,  and  will 
confequently  begin  to  freeze. 

“  Were  it  not  for  this  generation  of  heat,  the  whole 
of  any  quantity  of  water  would  freeze  as  foon  as  the 
procefs  of  congelation  began  ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
cold  is  generated  by  the  melting  of  ice  3  which  is  the 
caufe  of  the  long  time  required  to  thaw  ice  and  fnow. 
It  was  formerly  found  that,  by  adding  fnow  to  warm 
water,  and  ftirring  it  about  until  all  was  melted,  the 
water  was  as  much  cooled  as  it  would  have  been  by 
the  addition  of  the  fame  quantity  of  w  ater  rather  more 
than  150°  degrees  colder  than  the  fnowr  3  or,  in  other 
words,  fomewhat  more  than  150°  of  cold  are  genera¬ 
ted  by  the  thawing  of  the  fnow  3  and  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  that  juft  as  much  heat  is  produced  by 
the  freezing  of  water.  The  cold  generated  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  juft  mentioned  was  the  fame  whether  ice  or 
fnow  was  ufed. 

“  A  thermometer  kept  in  melted  tin  or  lead  till 
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they  become  folid,  remains  perfectly  ftationary  from 


him  folid  ^ie  t*me  meta^  ^eg^ns  to  harden  round  the  Tides  of 
the  pot  till  it  is  entirely  folid  3  but  it  cannot  be  per- 


five  or  ftx  degrees  below  the  point  of  freezing  quick-  Cbn>tij. 


ftlver.  In  the  firft  experiment  alfo,  it  funk~to  448° 
at  a  time  when  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  only  24°  v 
below  that  point  3  fo  that  it  appears  that  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  quickfilver  by  freezing  muft  be  at  lead  equal 
to  its  expanlion  by  404  degrees  of  heat  (c).  This, 
how  ever,  is  not  the  whole  contraction  .that  it  fuffers  • 
for  it  appears  by  an  extra#  from  a  meteorological 
journal  kept  by  Mr  Hutchins  at  Albany  fort,  that  his 
thermometer  once  funk  to  490°  below  o  3  though 
it  wras  known  by  a  fpirit  thermometer  that  the  cold 
fcarcely  exceeded  the  point  of  freezing  quickfilver. 
There  are  two  experiments  alfo  of  Profcffor  Braun, 
in  which  the  thermometer  funk  to  544  and  556°  be¬ 
low  o  3  which  is  the  greateft  defeent  he  ever  ob- 
ferved  without  the  ball  being  cracked.  It  is  not 
indeed  known  how  cold  his  mixtures  were  3  but  from 
Mr  Hutchins’s  experiments,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
think  they  could  not  be  many  degrees  below  430.  If 
fo,  the  contraction  which  quickfilver  differs  in  freezing, 


II 


is  not  much  lefs  than  its  expanfion  by  503°  or  510°  of 


ceived  at  all  to  fink  below  that  point,  and  rife  up  to 
it  when  the  metal  begins  to  harden.  It  is  not  unlike¬ 
ly,  however,  that  the  great  difference  of  heat  between 
the  air  and  melted  metal  might  prevent  this  cffeCt  from 
taking  place  3  fo  that  though  it  was  not  perceived  in 
thefe  experiments,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thofe  metals, 
as  well  as  water  and  quickfilver,  may  bear  being  cool¬ 
ed  a  little  below  the  freezing  or  hardening  point  (for 
the  hardening  of  melted  metals,  and  freezing  of  water, 
feemsexaCtly  the  fame  proced),  without  beginning  to 
lofe  their  fluidity. 

“  The  experiments  of  Mr  Hutchins  prove,  that 
quickfilver  contracts  or  diminifhes  in  bulk  by  freezing, 
and  that  the  very  low  degrees  to  which  the  thermo¬ 
meters  have  been  made  to  fink,  is  owing  to  this  con¬ 
traction,  and  not  to  the  cold  having  been  in  any  de¬ 
gree  equal  to  that  fliown  by  the  thermometer.  In  the 
fourth  experiment,  one  of  the  thermometers  funk  to 
450°,  though  it.  appeared,  by  the  fpirit  thermome¬ 
ters,  that  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  not  more  tham 


heat,  that  is,  almoft  of  its  whole  bulk  3  and  in  all 
probability  is  never  much  more  than  that,,  though  it 
is  probable  that  this  contraction  is  not  always  deter¬ 
minate  3  for  a  confiderable  variation  may  frequently 
be  obferved  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  lame  piece  of 
metal  caft  different  times  over  3  and  almoft  all  eaft  me¬ 
tals  become  heavier  by  hammering.  Mr  Cavendifh  ob-  Variation 
ferved,  that  on  calling  the  fame  piece  of  tin  three  of  the  den. 
times  over,  its  denfity  varied  from  7.252  to  7.294, *iry of  me. 
though  there  was  great  reafon  to  think  that  no  hoi- tais  b? f’!- 
lows  were  left  in  it,  and  that  only  a  fmall  part  of  this 
difference  could  proceed  from  the  error  cf  the  experi- 
ment.  This  variation  of  denfity  is  as  much  as  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  quickfilver  by  an  alteration  of  66°  of  heat  : 
and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  defeent  of  a  thermome¬ 
ter,  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  quickfilver  in 
its  ball  by  freezing,  may  vary  as  much  indifferent  trials, 
though  the  whole  mafs  of  quickfilver  is  frozen  without 
any  vacuities.  .  ^ 

“  The  cold  produced  by  mixing  fpirit  of  nitre  Of  tain* 
with  fnow  is  entirely  owing  to  the  melting  of  th«  rnixtuies. 
fnow.  Now,  in  all  probability,  there  is  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  cold,  in  which  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  fo  far  from 
diffolving  fnow,.  will  yield  part  of  its  own  w  ater,  and 
fuffer  that  to  freeze,  as  Li  the  cafe  with  folutions  of 
common  fait  3  fo  that  if  the  cold  of  the  materials  be¬ 
fore  mixing  is  equal  to  this,  no  additional  cold  can  be 
produced.  If  the  cold  of  the  materials  is  lefs,  feme 
increafe  of  cold  will  be  produced  3  but  the  total  cold 
will  be  lefs  than  in  the  former  cafe,  fince  the  additional 
cold  cannot  Le  generated  without  fome  of  the  fnow 
being  diffolved,  and  thereby  weakening  the  acid,  and 
making  it  lefs  able  to  diffolve  more  fnow  3  but  yet  the 
lefs  the  cold  of  the  materials  is,  the  greater  will  be  the 
additional  cold  produced.  This  is  conformable  to  Mr 
Hutchins’s  experiments  3  for  in  the  fifth  experiment. 


*1  la 


(c)  The  numbers  here  given  are  thofe  fliown  by  the  thermometer  without  any  correction  3  but  if  a  proper 
allowance  is  made  for  the  error  of  that- inftrument,  it  will  appear,  that  the  true  contraction  w'as  250  lefs  than 
here  fet  down  3  and  from  the  manner  in  which  thermometers  have  been  ufually  adjuited,  it  is  likely  that  in  ths 
5th  experiment  of  Mr  Hutchins,  as.  well,  as  in  thofe.  of  Profcffor  Braun,  the  true  contraction  might  equally  faft 
fbort  of  that  by  obfervatiom 
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hi  tvhich  the  cold  of  the  materials  was  —  40°,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  cold  produced  was  only  50.  In  the  firft  expe¬ 
riment,  in  which  the  cold  of  the  materials  was  only 

_ 23°,  an  addition  of  at  lead  190  of  cold  was  obtained  ; 

and  by  mixing  fome  of  the  fame  fpirit  of  nitre  with 
fnow  in  this  climate,  when  the  heat  of  the  materials 
was  -b  26°,  Mr  Cavendilh  was  able  to  fink  the  thermo¬ 
meter  to — 290,  fo  that  an  addition  of  55  degrees  of 
cold  was  produced. 

“  It  is  remarkable  that  in  none,  of  Mr  Hutchins’s 
experiments  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  more  than  6° 
of  the  fpirit  thermometer  below  the  freezing  point  of 
quickfilver  ;  which  is  fo  little,  that  it  might  incline 
one  to  think  that  the  fpirit  of  nitre  ufed  by  him  was 
weak.  This,  however,  was  not  the  cafe  ;  as  its  fpe- 
cific  gravity  at  58°  of  heat  was  1,4923.  It  was  able 

to  diffolve  — - —  its  weight  of  marble,  and  contained 

J'42  .  .... 

very  little  mixture  of  fulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  ;  as 
well  as  could  be  judged  from  an  examination  of  it,  it 
was  as  little  phlogidicated  as  acid  of  that  drength 
ufually  is.” 

Acids,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  mineral  kind,  power¬ 
fully  refid  congelation.  There  is,  however,  a  peculi¬ 
arity  with  regard  to  that  of  vitriol.  M.  Chaptal,  a 
foreign  chemid,  obferved,.  that  it  condenfed  by  the 
cold  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  crydals  began  to  melt 
only  at  +70°  of  his  thermometer*,  which,  if  Reau¬ 
mur’s,  correfponds  to  about  470  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
crydals  were  umfluous  from  the  melting  acid,  and  they 
felt  vrarmer  than  the  neighbouring  bodies  :  the  form 
was  that  of  a  prifm  of  fix  fides,  flatted  and  terminated 
by  a  pyramid  of  fix  fides  ;  but  the  pyramid  appeared 
on  one  end  only  ;  011  the  other,  the  cryfial  was  lod  in 
the  general  mafs.  The  pyramid  refulted  from  an  af- 
femblage  of  fix  ifofceles  triangles  ;  the  oil,  when  the 
cry  dal  was  melted  was  of  a  yeliovvifh  black;  on  re- 
didilling  it  in  a  proper  apparatus,  no  peculiar  gas  came 
over.  M.  Chaptal  repeated  his  experiments  with  the 
highly  concentrated  acid,  but  found  that  it  did  not 
freeze  :  that  the  denfity  of  the  acid  which  he  thought 
froze  mod  eafily  was  to  the  oil,  of  the  ufual  drength 
for  fale,  as  from  63  and  65  to  66  ;  and  the  neceflary 
degree  of  cold  about  190  of  Fahrenheit.  Sulphuric 
acid  once  melted  will  not  crydallize  again  with  the 
fame  degree  of  cold. 

In  the  experiments  which  had  been  made  on  the 
freezing  of  fulphuric  acid,  Mr  Cavendifh  found  fome 
uncertainty  in  determining  the  point  at  which  it 
freezes  mod  readily  ;  neither  could  he  determine 
whether  the  cold  neceffary  for  congelation  does  not 
increafe  without  any  limitation  in  proportion  to  the 
drength  of  the  acid.  A  new  fet  of  experiments 
were  therefore  made  by  Mr  Keir  to  determine  this 
point.  He  had  obferved,  after  a  fevere  frod  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1784  and  beginning  of  1785,  that 
fome  fulphuric  acid,  contained  in  a  corked  phial,  had 
congealed,  while  other  bottles  containing  the  fame, 
fome  dronger  and  fome  weaker,  retained  their  fluidity. 
As  the  congelation  was  naturally  imputed  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  cold,  he  was  afterwards  furprifed  to 
fnd,  when  the  frod  ceafed,  that  the  acid  remained 
congealed  for  many  days,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere  was  fometimes  above  40°  of  Fahrenheit  ; 
and  when  the  congealed  acid  was  brought  into  a  warm 
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room  on  purpofe  to  thaw  it,  a  thermometer  placed  in  Ctfngela- 
conta£i  with  it  during  its  thawing  continued  dationary ,  u°n,_, 

at  450.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  freezing  and 
thawing  point  of  this  acid  was  nearly  at  450  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  expofing  the  liquor  which  had  been  thaw¬ 
ed  to  the  air  at  the  temperature  of  30°,  the  congelation' 
again  took  place  in  a  few  hours.  From  the  circling 
dance  of  other  parcels  of  the  fame  acid,  but  of  different 
drengths,  remaining  fluid,  though  they  had  been  ex~ 
pofed  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold,  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  there  mud  be  fome  certain  drength  at  which 
the  acid  is  more  difpofed  to  congeal  than  at  any  other. 

The  fpeeific  gravity  of  the  acid  which  had  frozen  was 
to  that  of  wrater  nearly  as  1  800  to  icoo,  and  that  of 
the  dronger  acid  which  had  not  frozen  was  as  1846 
to  1000,  which  is  the  common  denfity  of  that  ufually 
fold  in  England  ;  and  there  wras  not  the  lead  differ¬ 
ence,  excepting  in  point  of  drength,  between  tlie  acid 
which  had  frozen  and  that  which  had  not ;  Mr  Keii* 
having  taken  the  acid  fome  weeks  before  with  his  own 
hands  from  the  bottle  which  contained  the  latter,  and 
diluted  it  with  water,  till  it  became  of  the  fpeeific  gra¬ 
vity  of  1800. 

To  render  the  experiment  complete,  Mr  Keir  im- 
merfed  feveral  acids  of  different  drengths  in  melting 
fnowr,  indead  of  expofing  them  to  the  air;  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  which  w’as  variable,  whereas  that  of  melt¬ 
ing  fnow  was  certain  and  invariable.  Thofe  which 
would  not  freeze  in  melting  fnow  were  afterwards  im- 
merfed  in  a  mixture  of  common  fait,  fnow,  and  wa¬ 
ter  ;  the  temperature  of  which,  though  not  fo  con- 
dant  and  determinate  as  that  of  melting  fnow,  gene¬ 
rally  remained  for  feveral  hours  at  180,  and  was  fome¬ 
times  feveral  degrees  lower.  The  intention  of  adding 
water  to  the  fnowr  and  fait  was  to  leffen  the  intenfity 
of  the  cold  of  this  mixture,  and  to  render  it  more 
permanent  than  if  the  fnow  and  fait  alone  were  mixed. 

The  acids  which  had  frozen  in  melting  fnow  were  five- 
in  number  ;  which  being  thawed  and  brought  to  the 
temperature  of  6o°,  were  found  on  examination  *  to 
have  the  following  fpeeific  gravities,  viz.  1  786,  I  784, 

1780,  1778,  1775.  Thofe  which  had  not  congealed 
with  the  melting  fnow,  but  which  did  fo  with  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water,  were  found,  when 
brought  to  the  temperature  of  6o°,  to  be  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpeeific  gravities,  viz.  1814,  i8jc,  1804,  1 794 , 

179D,  1770,  1759,  1750-  Thofe  which  remained, 
and  would  freeze  neither  in  melting  fnow  nor  in  the 
mixture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water,  were  of  the  gra¬ 
vities  1864,  1839,  1815,  1745,  1720,  17GO,  1610, 

1551.  From  the  firft  of  thefe  it  appears,  that  the 
medium  denfity  of  the  acids  which  froze  with  the  na¬ 
tural  cold  was  1780  ;  and  from  the  fecond,  that  at  the 
denfities  of  1790  ard  1770  the  acid  had  been  incay 
pafele  of  freezing  with  that  degree  of  cold.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  1780  is  nearly  the  degree  of  ftrength  of 
eafieft  freezing,  and  that  an  increafe  or  diminution  of 
that  denfity  equal  to  Xygth  of  the  whole,  renders  the 
acid  incapable  of  freezing  with  the  cold  of  melting 
fnow*,  though  this  cold  is  fomething  above  the  freezing 
point  of  the  moil-  congealable  acid.  From  the  fecond 
it  appears,  that  by  applying  a  more  intenfe  cold,  viz. 
that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water, 
the  limits  of  the  denfities  of  acids  capable  -of  congela¬ 
tion  were  extended  to  about  T^th  above' or  below  the 
3  S  2  point 


Congela¬ 

tion, 
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and  there  feems  little  reafon  cryflal  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  compounded  of  two  Ccr.rtij. 


c  o 

point  of  eafieft  freezing  : 

to  doubt,  that,  by  greater  augmentations  of  cold,  thefe  equal  and  fimilar  fruftums  of  pyramids  joTned''tog*etW  Hon. 
limits  may  be  further  extended  j  but  in  what  ratio  th  cfe_  by  their  rhomboidal  bales.  They  always  funk  in 

fluid  acid  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel, 


augmentations  and  extenfions  proceed,  cannot  be  deter 
mined,  without  many  obfervations  made  in  different 
temperatures. 

“  But  (fays  Mr  Keir)  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  moft  concentrated  acids  may  be  frozen,  provided 
the  cold  be  fufficiently  intenfe,  yet  there  feems  reafon 
to  believe,  that  fome  of  the  congelations  which  have 
been  obferved  in  highly  concentrated  acids,  have  been 
effe&ed  in  confequence  of  the  denfity  of  thefe  acids 
being  reduced  nearly  to  the  point  of  eafy  freezing  by 
their  having  abforbed  moifture  from  the  air  :  for  the 
X)uke  d’Ayen  and  M.  de  Morveau  expofed  their  aeids 
to  the  air  in  cups  or  open  veffels  ,  and  the  latter  even 
acquaints  us,  that  on  examining  the  fpecifie  gravity 
of  the  aeid  whieh  had  frozen,  he  found  it  to  that  of 
water  as  129  to  7^5  which  denfity  being  lefs  than 
that  of  eafieft  freezing,  proves  that  the  aeid  he  em¬ 
ployed,  and  which  he  had  previoufly  concentrated, 
had  been  actually  weakened  during  the  experiment. 
I  have  feveral  t imes expofed  concentrated  fulphuric  aeid 
in  open  veffels  in  frofty  weather  }  and  I  have  fome- 
times,  but  not  always,  obferved  a  congelation  to  take 
place.  Upon  feparating  the  congealed  part,  and  on 
examining  the  fpecifie  gravity  of  the  latter  after  it 
had  thawed,  I  found  that  it  had  been  reduced  to  the 
point  of  eafieft  freezing.  When  the  congealed  aeid 
was  kept  longer  expofed  it  gradually  thawed,  even 
when  the  cold  of  the  air  inereafed  }  the  reafon  of  whieh 
is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  heat  produced  by  the 
moifture  of  the  air  mixing  with  the  acid,  but  principal¬ 
ly  to  the  diminution  below  the  point  of  eafieft  freez¬ 
ing,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  continued  abforption 
of  moifture  from  the  air,  and  whieh  rendered  the  acid 
incapable  of  continuing  frozen  without  a  great  inereafe 
pf  cold. 

“  It  appears,  then,  that  the  concentration  of  M.  de 
Morveau’s  acid,  at  the  time  of  its  congelation,  from 
which  circumftance  Mr  Cavendifh  infers  generally  that 
fulphuric  acid  freezes  more  eafily  as  it  is  more  denfe, 
is  not  a  true  premife  :  and  that  therefore  the  inference, 
though  juftly  deduced,  is  invalid.  On  the  contrary, 
there  feems  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  as  the  denfity 
of  the  acids  inereafes  beyond  the  point  of  eafieft  freez¬ 
ing,  the  facility  of  the  congelation  diminifhes  }  at 
leaft  to  as  great  denfity  as  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
obtain  lulphuric  acid  :  for  if  it  were  poftible  to  divert 
it  entirely  of  water,  it  would  probably  affume  a  folid 
form  in  any  temperature  of  the  air. 

“  The  cryftaliization  of  fulphuric  acid  is  more  or 
lefs  diftin£f,  according  to  the  flownefs  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  cryftals  and  other  favourable  cireuvnftanees. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  large,  diftindtly  fhaped,  and 
hard.  Their  fhape  is  like  thofe  of  the  eommon  mi¬ 
neral  alkali  and  felenite  fpar,  but  with  angles  different 
in  dimenftons  from  either  of  thefe.  They  are  folid, 
confifting  of  ten  faces  \  of  which  the  two  largeft  are 
equal,  parallel,  and  oppofite  t©  eaeh  other  }  and  are 
oblique-angled  parallelograms  or  rhomboids,  whofe 
angles  are,  as  near  as  eould  be  meafured,  of  105  and 
75  degrees.  Between  thefe  rhomboidal  faces  are 
placed  eight  of  the  form,  of  trapeziums  }  and  thus  each 


which  (hawed 
that  their  denfity  was  inereafed  by  congelation.  It 
was  attempted  to  determine  their  fpecifie  gravity  by 
adding  to  this  fluid  fome  concentrated  acid,  which 
fhould  make  them  float  in  the  liquor,  the  examination 
of  whofe  fpecifie  gravity  fhould  afeertain  that  of  the 
floating  cryftals  }  but  they  were  found  to  fink  even  in 
the  moft  concentrated  aeid,  and  were  confequently  den- 
fer.  Some  of  the  cpngealable  acid  previoufly  brought 
to  the  freezing  temperature  was  then  poured  into  a 
graduated  narrow  cylindrical  glafs,  up  to  a  eertain 
mark,  which  indicated  a  fpace  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  2co  grains  of  water.  The  glafs  was  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water  }  and  when  the  acid 
was  frozen,  a  mark  w  as  made  on  the  part  of  the  glafs 
to  which  it  had  funk.  Having  thawed  the  aeid  and 
emptied  the  glafs,  it  was  filled  with  water  to  the  mark 
to  which  it  had  funk  by  freezing*,  and  it  was  then  found 
that  1 5  grains  more  of  water  were  required  to  raife  it 
to  the  mark  exprefling  200  grains  \  which  fliows,  that 
the  diminution  of  bulk  fuftained  by  the  aeid  in  freezing 

had  been  equal  of  the  whole.  Computing  from 

this  datum,  we  fhould  eftimate  the  fpecifie  gravity  of 
the  congealed  aeid  to  have  been  1924  }  but  as  it  evi¬ 
dently  contained  a  great  number  of  bubbles,  its  real 
fpecifie  gravity  mult  have  been  confiderably  greater 
than  the  above  calculation,  and  cannot  eafily  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  account  of  thefe  bubbles.  By  w  ay  of  com- 
parifon,  Mr  Keir  obferved  the  alteration  of  bulk  which 
water  contained  in  the  fame  cylindrical  veffel  would 
fufier  by  freezing}  and  found  that  its  expanfion  w*as 
equal  to  about  -/^th  of  its  bulk.  The  water  had  been 
previoufly  boiled,  but  neverthelefs  contained  a  great 
number  of  air  bubbles  }  fo  that  in  this  refpeft  there  is 
a  confiderable  difference  between  the  congelations  of 
water  and  fulphuric  acid  }  though  perhaps  it  may 
arife  principally  from  the  bubbles  of  elaftic  fluid 
being  in  greater  proportion  in  the  one  than  the 
other. 

“  Greater  cold  is  produced  by  mixing  fnow  or 
pounded  iee  with  the  congealed  than  with  the  fluid 
fulphuric  acid,  though  the  quantity  is  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined.  The  greateft  cold  produced  by  Mr  M‘Nab  at 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  was  effefled  by  mixing  fnow  with  a 
fulphuric  aeid  which  had  been  previoufly  eongealed  } 
and  to  this  eircumftance  Mr  Cavendifh  imputes  the  in- 
tenfity  of'  the  eold,  as  the  liquefaft ion  both  of  the 
acid  and  the  fnow  had  concurred  in  producing  the 
fame  effe6l }  while  in  mixing  fluid  acids  with  fnowq 
the  thawing  of  the  fnow’  is  probably  the  only  produc¬ 
tive  caufe., 

“  To  compare  the  times  requifite  for  the  liquefac¬ 
tions  of  ice  and  of  congealed  fulphuric  acid,  two  equal 
and  fimilar  glaffes  were  filled,  one  with  the  eongealable 
fulphuric  acid,  the  other  with  w  ater  }  and  after  having 
immerfed  them  in  a  freezing  mixture,  till  both  were 
congealed  and  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  28°,  the 
glaffes  were  withdrawn,  wiped  dry,  and  placed  in  a 
room  where  the  thermometer  flood  at  62°.  The  ice 
thaw  ed  in  40  minutes,  and  the  acid  in  95  3  at  the 

end 
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end  of  which  time  the  thermometer,  which  flood  near  thermometer, 
the  glaffes,  had  rifen  to  64°.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  congealed  acid  requires  more  than  twice  the  time 
for  its  liquefa&ion  that  ice  does,  though  it  cannct 
thence  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  cold  generated  by 
the  liquefaction  of  the  ice  and  of  congealed  acid  are  in 
the  above  proportions  of  the  times,  from  the  following 
confiderations,  viz.  that  as,  during  the  liquefa&ion  of 
the  ice,  its  temperature  remains  ftationary  at  320,  and 
during  the  liquefa&ion  of  the  acid,  its  temperature  re¬ 
mains  about  44  or  450,  it  appears,  that  the  ice  being 
confiderably  colder  than  the  acid,  will  take  the  heat 
from  the  contiguous  air  much  fader.  By  this  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  we  know  that  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  cold  is  generated  by  the  liquefa&ion  of  the  acid  5 
and  hence  it  appears  probable,  that  in  producing  cold 
artificially,  by  mixing  fnow  with  acids  in  very  cold 
temperatures,  it  would  probably  be  ufeful  to  employ  a 
fulphuric  acid  of  the  proper  denfity  for  congelation,  and 
to  freeze  it  previoufly  to  its  mixture  with  fnow.  It 
mud  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  cold  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  mixture  of  thefe  two  frozen  fubdances  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  fums  of  the  colds  generated  by  the 
feparate  liquefa&ions  of  the  congealed  acid  and  ice, 
when  fingly  expofed  to  a  thawing  temperature  ;  for  the 
mixture  refulting  from  the  liquefa&ion,  confiding  of 
fulphuric  acid  and  the  water  of  the  fnow,  appears  from 
the  generation  of  heat  which  occurs  from  the  mixture 
of  thefe  ingredients  in  a  fluid  date,  to  be  fubjc&  to  dif¬ 
ferent  laws  than  thofe  which  rule  either  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  feparately 
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5.  That,  like  water  and  other  congeal-  Congela- 
able  fluids,  fulphuric  acid  generates  cold  by  its  lique-  u°n 
fa&ion,  and  heat  during  its  congelation,  though  tbs'congeftian.  s 
quantity  of  this  heat  and  cold  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined  by  future  experiments.  6,  That  the  acid,  by 
congelation,  when  the  circumflanees  for  didin&  cry- 
dallization  are  favourable,  affumes  a  regular  cry- 
flalline  form,  a  confiderable  folidity  and  hardnefs, 
and  a  denfity  much  greater  than  it  poffeffed  in  its  fluid 
date.” 

Befides  this  fpecies  of  congelation,  fulphuric  acid 
is  fubje&  to  another,  probably  the  fame  deferibed  by 
Bafil  Valentine  and  fome  of  the  older  ehemids.  This, 
is  effe&ed  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  even 
in  fummer  ;  and  according  to  Mr  Keir  *,  is  peculiar 
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to  that  fpecies  of  fulphuric  acid  which  is  didilled  from'^"^  . 
green  vitriol,  and  which  is  poffeffed  of  a  fmoking  qua- ™ 
lity  in  a  high  degree  •,  “for  not  only  the  authors1* 

(fays  Mr  Keir)  by  whom  this  congelation  has  been 
obferved,  have  given  this  defeription  of  the  acid  em¬ 
ployed,  but  alfo  the  late  experiments  of  Mr  Dclfufs, 
feem  to  diow  that  this  fmoking  quality  is  effential  to 
the  phenomenon  :  for  neither  the  acid  obtained  from 
vitriol,  when  deprived  by  re&ification  of  its  fmeking 
quality,  nor  the  Englifti  fulphuric  acid,  which  is  known 
to  be  obtained  by  burning  fulphur,  and  which  does 
not  fmoke,  were  found  by  his  trials  to  be  fufceptible  of 
this  fpecies  of  congelation.  It  may,  however,  be 
worth  the  attention  of  thofe  chcmifls  who  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  this  icy  fulphuric  acid ,  as  it  is  called, 


.  to  obferve  more  accurately  than  has  yet  been  done,  the 

“  The1  fulphuric  acid,  like  water  and  other  fluids,  is  freezing  temperature  and  the  denfity  of  the  congealable 
pable  of  retaining  its  fluidity  when  cooled  confider-  acids y  and  to  examine  whether  the  denfity  of  this 
1  *  -  A  -1-—1  — * —  fmoking  acid  alfo  is  conne&ed  with  the  glacial  pro- 


ably  below  its  freezing  point.  A  phial  containing 
fome  congealable  fulphuric  acid  being  placed  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fait,  fnow,  and  water,  a  thermometer  was  foon 
afterwards  immerfed  in  it  while  the  acid  was  yet  fluid, 
on  which  it  quickly- funk  from  50  to  290.  On  moving 
the  thermometer  in  the  fluid,  to  make  it  aequire  the 
exa&  temperature,  the  mereury  was  obferved  fuddenly 
to  rife  }  and  on  looking  at  the  acid,  numberlefs  fmall 
crj  ftals  were  obferved  floating  in  it,  which  had  been 
fuddenly  formed.  The  degree  to  which  the  mercury 
then  rofe  was  46^°  ;  and  at  another  time,  while  the  acid 
was  freezing,  it  flood  at  450.” 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  infers,  “  I.  That 
fulphuric  acid  has  a  point  of  eafieft  freezing,  and 
that  this  is  when  the  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water 
as  1780  to  1000.  2.  That  the  greater  or  lefs  difpo- 

fition  to  congelation  does  not  depend  on  any  other 
circumftance  than  the  ftrength  of  the  acid.  3.  That 
the  freezing  and  thawing  degree  of  the  moft  congeal¬ 
able  acid  is  about  450  of  Fahrenheit’s  feale..  It  is, 
however,  to  ba  obferved,  that  this  degree  is  inferred 
from  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometers 
immerfed  in  the  freezing  and  thawing  acids  }  but  the 
congelation  of  the  fluid  acid  could  never  be  aceom- 
plifhed  without  expofing  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold, 
either  by  expofing  it  to  the  air  in  frofly  weather  or  to 
the  cold  of  melting  fnow.  4.  Like  water,  this  acid 
poffeffes  the  property  of  retaining  its  fluidity  when 
cooled  feveral  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  \  and 
of  rifing  fuddenly  to  it  when  its  congelation  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  agitation,  or  by  conta&  even  with, a  warmer 


perty.  It  feems  alfo  further  deferving  of  inveftiga- 
tion,  whether  there  be  not  fome  analogy  between  the 
congelation  of  the  fmoking  fulphuric  acid  and  the  very 
curious  cryftallization  which  Dr  Prieftley  obferved  in 
a  concentrated  fulphuric  acid  faturated  with  nitrous  acid 
vapours  *,  and  whether  this  fmoking  quality  does  not 
proceed  from  fome  marine  or  other  volatile,  acid,  which 
may  be  contained  in  the  martial  vitriol  whence  the  ful¬ 
phuric  acid  is  obtained.” 

Mr  Keir  alfo  obferves,  that  M.  Cornatter  has  ef¬ 
fe&ed  the  cryftallization  of  fulphuric  acid,  by  diftilling 
it  with  nitrous  acid  and  charcoal  y  and  we  can  add 
from  our  own  experience,  that  a  cryftallization  in- 
ftantly  takes  place  on  allowing  the  fumes  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  and  fulphuric  acids  to  mix  together  ;  and  this, 
whether  the  former  be  procured  from  martial  vitriol  or 
fulphur,  and  whether  it  be  in  a  phlogifticated  ftate  or 
not,  concentration  in  both  acids  is  here  the  only  re- 
quifite. 

CONGER,  -  in  Zoology.  See  Muiuena,  Ichthyo¬ 
logy  Index. 

CONGERIES,- a  Latin  vrord,  fometimes  ufed  in 
our  language  for  a  colle&ion  or  heap  of  feveral  par¬ 
ticles  of  bodies  united  into  one  mafs  or  aggregate. 

CONGESTION,  in  Medicine ,  a  mafs  or- colle&ion 
of  humours,  crowded  together  and  hardened  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  there  forming  a  preternatural 
tumour. 

Congeftion  is  effe&ed  by  little  and  little ;  in  which 
it  differs  from.  defhi6lionr  which  is  more  fudden. 

CONGIARIUM, 
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C&ngiarium  •  CONGIARIUM,  Congiary,  among  medalifts,  a 
•  II  gift  or  donative  reprefented  on  a  medal.  The  word 
.  °°^  ‘  ,  comes  from  the  Latin  congius ;  becaufe  the  firft  pre- 

fents  made  to.  the  people  of  Rome  confided  in  wine 
and  oil,  which  were  meafured  out  to  them  in  congii. 
The  congiary  was  properly  a  prefent  made  by  the  em¬ 
perors  to  the  people  of  Rome.  Thofe  made  to  the 
foldiers  were  not  called  congiaries ,  but  donatives .  The 
legend  on  medals  reprefenting  congiaries ,  is,  Congiarium 
or  Liheralitas.  Tiberius  gave  a  congiary  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  money ,  to  each  citizen  :  Caligula  twice 
gave  three  hundred  fefterces  a  head  :  Nero,  whofe  con¬ 
giaries  are  the  firft  that  we  find  reprefented  on  medals, 
gave  four  hundred. 

CONGIUS,  a  liquid  meafure  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
containing  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora,  or  the  fourth 
of  the  urna,  or  fix  fextarii.  The  congius  in  Englilh 
meafure  contains  2,070,676  folid  inches ;  that  is,  feven 
pints,  4,942  folid  inches. 

CONGLOBATE  gland.  See  Anatomy  Index. 
CONGLOMERATE  gland.  "See  Anatomy 
Index. 

CONGLOMERATE  Flowers,  are  thofe  growing  on  a 
branching  foot-ftalk,  to  which  they  are  irregularly 
but  clofely  conne£led.  This  mode  of  inflorefcence,  as 
Linnaeus-  terms  it,  is  oppofed  to  that  in  which  the 
flowers  arc  irregularly  and  loofely  fupported  on  their 
*  See  Pam-  foot-ftalks,  hence  termed  a  diffufe  panicle *.  The 

ele'  term  is  exemplified  in  feveral  of  the  graffes,  particu¬ 

larly  in  fome  fpecies  of  the  poa ,  fefcue  grafs,  and 
agroftis. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  glueing  or  fattening 
any  two  bodies  together  by  the  intromiffion  of  a  third, 
whofe  parts  are  un&uous  and  tenacious,  in  the  nature 
of. glue.  See  Glue. 

CONGO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Zair,  or  Zarah,  which  divides  it 
from  Loanga  j  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Danda,  which 
feparates  it  from  Angola- 5  on  the  eaft  by  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Fungono  and  Metamba,  and  the  burnt  moun- 
•  1  tains  of  the  fun,  thofe  of  cryftal  or  falt-petre,  and  fil- 

Extent,  ver,  or  (according  to  Anthony  Cavazzi,  a  travel¬ 

ler  into  thofe  parts)  by  the  mountains  of  Coanza,  Ber- 
bela,  and  the  great  mountains  of  Chilandria  or  Aqui- 
londa  5  and  on  the  w'eft  by  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  called  the  Ethiopic  fiea ,  or  the  fea  of  Congo.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  limits,  Congo  Proper  extends  about 
three  degrees  from  north  to  fouth  lying  between  the 
line  and  t8°  S.  L&t.  $  but  widens  in  its  breadth  inland, 
by  the  courfe  of  the  river  Zair,  which  runs  winding 
above  two  degrees  more  to  the  north.  Its  length  from 
eaft  to  weft  is  very  uncertain,  as  no  obfervatioris  have 
been  taken  of  the  exaft  fituation  of  thofe  mountains 
t  which  bound  it. 

Hiftory  un-  The  hiftory  of  this  kingdom  affords  but  few  inte- 
certain  and  refting  particulars.  Before  its  difeovery  by  the  Portu- 
abulous.  guefe,  the  hiftory  is  altogether  Uncertain  and  fabulous, 
as  the  inhabitants  were  totally  unacquainted  with  letters 
and  learning.  So  little  were  they  acquainted  with 
chronology,  that  it  is  faid  they  did  not  even  diftinguifh 
between  day  and  night  j  much  lefs  could  they  compute 
their  time  by  moons  or  years  j  and  therefore  could  re¬ 
member  paft  tranfattions  only  by  faying  they  happened 
in  fuch  a  king’s  reign. 

The  country  was  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
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1484.  The  difeoverer  was  named  Diego  Cart,  an  ex-  Coti-g. 
pert  and  bold  foldier.  He  was  very  well  received  by  \ 
the  natives,  and  fent  fome  of  his  men  with  prefents  ^  3  ” 

to  the  king  5  but  they  being  detained  by  unexpe£ledtry  ^ 
accidents  beyond  the  promifed  time  of  their  return, vered  by 
Cam  was  obliged  to  fail  away  without  them,  and  tookthe  Pottu. 
with  him  four  young  Congoefc,  as  hoftages  for  the  §uele' 
fafety  of  his  countrymen.  Thefe  he  taught  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  language,  in  which  they  made  fuch  progrefs 
that  King  John  was  highly  pleafed,  and  fent  them  back 
next  year  to  Congo  with  rich  prefents  5  charging  them 
to  exhort  their  monarch,  in  his  name,  to  become  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  to  permit  it  to  ha 
propagated  through  his  dominions.  A  firm  alliance 
was  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day,  though  not  without  fome  interrup¬ 
tions,  to  which  the  Portuguefe  themfelves  have  given 
occafion  more  than  the  natives.  ^ 

Any  particular  account  we  have  of  this  kingdom,  Cams’! 
refts  almoft  entirely  on  the  credit  of  Anthony  Cavaz-R 
zi,  the  traveller  above  mentioned.  He  was  a  capu- 
chin  friar,  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  was 
fent  miflionary  into  thofe  parts  de  propaganda  fide,  in 
the  year  1 654,  and  arrived  at  Congo  the  fame  year. 

During  his  ftay  there,  his  zeal  to  make  converts  made 
him  travel  through  all  thefe  different  kingdoms  $  and 
the  credit  he  gained,  as  well  as  the  great  employments 
he  was  entrufted  with,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
forming  himfelf  of  every  thing  relating  to  them  with 
great  exaftnefs.  The  extent  and  fituation,  however, 
he  could  not  poflibly  afeertain,  for  want  of  inftruments  j  5 
nor  hath  this  defeft  been  fince  fupplied.  According  Extent  let 
to  him  the  dominions  of  Congo  extended  a  great 
further  eaftward  and  fouthwards  before  the  introduc-^1?^ 
tion  of  Chriftianity  than  afterwards  a  great  number  chriltisni. 
of  the  ftates  that  were  under  the  Congoefe  monarchs^ty.  ,i 
either  as  fubje&s,  or  tributary,  having  withdrawn 
their  allegiance  out  of  diflike  to  them  on  that  account. 

Not  content  with  oppofing  the  officers  and  troops 
that  came  annnally  to  raife  the  tribute  impofed  by 
the  king,  they  made  fuch  frequent  and  powerful  in- 
curfions  into  his  dominions,  that  they  obliged  him  to 
draw  his  forces  nearer  the  centre  of  Congo  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  invafion  $  by  which  means  the  kingdom,  from 
an  extent  of  60O  leagues,  w  as  reduced  to  lefs  than  one 
half.  '  _  6 

Congo  Proper  being  fituated  within  the  torrid  zone,  Account  oi 
is  liable  to  exceffive  heats  :  as  it  lies  on  the  fouthernthe  cll“^ 
fide  of  the  equinoctial,  the  feafons  are  of  courfe  oppo-and 
fite  to  ours.  They  reckon  only  two  principal  feafens, 
the  fummer  and  winter  j  the  former  begins  in  October, 
and  continues  till  February  or  March  j  during  which 
time  the  fun’s  rays  dart  with  fuch  force,  that  the  at- 
mofphere  appears  to  an  European  to  be  in  a  flame. 

The  exceffive  heat,  however,  is  mitigated  by  the  equal 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  as  well  as  by  the  winds, 
breezes,  rains,  and  dews.  The  winter  takes  up  the 
other  part  of  the  year ;  and  is  faid  by  the  natives  to 
be  proportionally  cold,  though  to  an  European  it  would 
appear  hot.  Thefe  two  feafons  they  divide  into  fix 
leffer  ones,  viz.  Maffanza,  Neafu,  Ecundi,  Quitombo, 
Quibifo,  and  Ouibangala. 

Maffanza  begins  with  the  month  of  Offober,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  their  fpring.  The  rains  begin  to 
fall  at  that  time,  and  continue  during  the  next  two, 

and 
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and  fomctimes  three,  months.  When  this  happens,  the 
—  low  lands  are  commonly  overflowed  with  extraordinary 
floods,  and  all  their  corn  carried  off.  A  difafter  of 
this  kind  is  commonly  followed  by  a  famine  ;  for  the 
lazy  inhabitants  take  no  care  to  lay  up  any  provifions, 
although  fuch  misfortunes  happen  very  frequently. 
This  firft  feafon  they  reckon  commences  at  the  time 
the  plants  begin  to  fpring. 

The  fecond  feafon,  Neafu,  begins  about  the  end  of 
January,  when  the  produce  of  their  lands  has  arrived  at 
its  full  height,  and  wants  but  a  few'  days  of  being  ri¬ 
pened  for  harveft.  This  firfl  crop  is  no  fooner  gather¬ 
ed  in,  than  they  fow  their  fields  afrefh,  their  land  com¬ 
monly  yielding  them  two  harvefls. 

The  third  and  fourth  feafons,  called  Ecundi  and 
^uitombo,  arc  frequently  blended  together  towards 
the  middle  of  March,  when  the  more  gentle  rains 
begin  to  fall,  and  continue  till  the  month  of 
May.  Thefe  two  feafons  are  diffinguiflied  by  the 
greater,  or  lefler  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  during  that 
interval.  During  the  reft  of  the  time,  the  air  is 
either  very  clear,  hot,  and  dry  5  or  the  clouds  being 
overcharged  with  ele&ric  matter,  burft  out  into  the 
raofl  terrible  thunders  and  lightnings,  without  yield¬ 
ing  the  leaft  drop  of  rain,  though  they  feem  loaded 
with  it. 

The  two  laft,  viz.  the  Quibifo  and  Ouibangala, 
make  up  their  ftiort  winter,  which  confifts  not  in  froft 
or  fnow,  but  in  dry,  blafting  winds,  which  ftrip  the 
earth  of  all  its  verdure,  till  the  next  Maffanza  begins  to 
reftore  them  to  their  former  bloom. 

They  nowr  divide  their  year  into  twelve  lunar 
months,  and  begin  it  in  September.  They  have  alfo 
weeks  confiding. of  four  days  only,  the  laft  of  which 
is  their  fabbath  ;  and  on  it  they  religioufly  abftain  from 
ex- every  kind  of  work.  This  practice,  the  compilers  of 
in~the  Univerfal  Hiftory  conjecture  to  have  ariien  from 
the  extreme  lazinefs  for  which  this  people,  and  in¬ 
deed  all  the  African  nations,  are  fo  remarkable.  To 
this  ihameful  indolence  alfo  is  to  he  aferibed  the  little 
produce  they  reap  from  their  lands*  while  the  Portu- 
guefe  fettled  among  them,  who  are  at  more  pains  in 
the  cultivation  of  theirs,  enjoy  all  manner  of  plenty. 
The  natives,  however,  had  rather  run  the  rifle  of  the 
rnoft  terrible  famines,  than  be  at  the  tenth  part  of  the 
labour  they  fee  the  Portuguefe  take.  They  feem  to 
think  it  below  them  to  ufe  any  other  exercifes  than 
thofe  of  dancing,  leaping,  hunting,  (hooting,  &c.  j.  the 
reft  of  their  time  they  fpend  in  fmoking,  and  down¬ 
right  idlenefs,  committing  the  laborious  part-  of  their 
houfehold  affairs  to  their  flaves,  or,  in  want  of  them, 
to  their  wives.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
thefe  poor  creatures  toiling  in  the  fields  and  woods 
with  a  child  tied  to  their  backs,  and  fainting  under 
their  exceflive  labour  and  heavy  burdens,  or  (which 
is  If  ill  worfe)  hunger  and  third.  What  is  yet  more 
furpriiingly  (hameful  is,  that  though  they  have  plenty 
of  domeilic  animals  which  they  might  eafily  make  ufe 
of  for  cultivating  their  grounds,  and  for  other  laborious 
fervices,  and  though  they  fee  the  Portuguefe  do  it  every 
day  to  great  advantage  ;  yet  they  will  rather  fee  their 
tender  females  fink  under  their  toil  and  labour,  than 
be  at  the  trouble  of  breeding*up  any  of  thefe  ufeful 
creatures  to  their  afliftance. 

The  ground  produces  variety  of  grain,  but  no  corn 
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or  rice  except  v/hat  is  cultivated  by  the  Portuguefe.  Congo/ 

Their  maize,  or  Indian  wheat,  grows  very  ftrong,  and  ,_1'"  ^ 

is  well  laden.  This  being  well  ground,  they  make  Vegetables 

into  bread,  or  boil  with  water  into  a  kind  of  pap.  Ofproduced  is 

this  they  have  four  kinds  \  one  of  which,  refemblin  g- Congo.- 

w'hat  we  call  French  wheat,  is  produced  in  plenty, 

and  makes  fome  amends  for  the  want  of  induftry  inf 

the  people.  They  cultivate  alfo  a  variety  of  the  peafe 

and  bean  kind  :  but  what  they  chiefly  live  upon,  a&  - 

moft  fuitable  to  their  lazy  difpofition,  is  a  kind  of  nut. 

like  our  filberts,  which  fall  to  the  ground  of  them^ 

felves,  and  are  to  be  found  everywhere  }  every  nut 

that  falls  to  the  ground  producing  a  new  flirub  next 

year.  They  have  fcarcely  any  fruit-trees  but  what 

have  been  brought  hither  by  the  Portuguefe.  They 

have  various  forts  of  palm-trees,  ufeful  both  by  their 

fruit,  leaves,  and  their  juice,  which  is  eafily  converted 

into  w  ine  ;  alfo  by  affording  a  kind  of*  oil  with  which 

they  drefs  their  vitftuals,  though  the  Europeans  ufe  it 

only  to  burn  in  their  lamps.  They  have  alfo  a  vaft. 

number  of  plants  and  fhrubs,  which  it  would  be  impof- 

fible  to  deicribe  or  enumerate.  Wheat  is  the  only 

thing  that  the  ground  will  not  produce.  It  pufties 

forth,  indeed,  the  ftraw  and  the  ear  ;  the  former  of 

which  grows  high  enough,  we  are  told,  to  hide  a  man 

on  horieback,  but  the  latter  is  empty,  without  one 

grain  fit  for  ufe.  Father  Labat,  however,  who  had 

lived  a  confiderable  time  in  fome  of  the  American 

i (lands,  where  he  had  obferved  the  fame  thing,  tells  us, 

that  he  had  the  curiofity  to  examine  thofe  ears  more 

carefully,  and  had  found  fome  few  grains  \  and  that, 

having  fowed  them  afrelh,  they  produced  very  long 

ears  full  of  large  heavy  grain.  Whence  he  conjectures’ 

that  if  the  Portuguefe  had  tried  the  fame  experiment 

in  their  African  fettlements,  it  might  perhaps  have 

been  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

In  the  low  lands  the  grafs  grows  fo  high,  rank,  Hazardous 
and  thick,  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  travelling, 
receptacles  for  wild  beads,  ferpents,  and  other  venom¬ 
ous  infers  ;  on  this  account  travelling  is-  exceeding¬ 
ly  hazardous,  as  there  are  few  beaten  roads  in  the 
whole  country,  and  travellers  are  obliged  to  march 
over  it,  through  vaft  plains,  in  continual  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  devoured  or  (lung  to  death  y  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  manifold  difeafes  produced  by  the  unwholefome 
dews  with  which  the  grafs  is  covered  during  fome  part  * 
of  the  day.  The  only  method  of  guarding  againft 
all  thefe  evils  effectually,  is  by  fetting  fire  to  the  grafs 
in  the  hot  weather,  when  it  is  quite  parched  by  the  - 
heat  of  the  fun  :  but  even  this  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  the  greateft  danger  ;  becaufe  both  the  wild  bea(b 
and  venomous  reptiles,  being  roufed  out  of  their 
places  of  retirement,  will  fly  furioufly  at  thofe  who 
happen  to  be  in  the  way*-*  In  this  cafe  there  is  no 
poftibility  of  efeaping,  but  by  climbing  up  the  higheft 
trees,  or  defending  one’s  felf  with  fire  arms'  or  other 
weapons.  In  fuch  emergencies,  the-  natives  have  a 
much  better  chance*  than  the  Europeans  y  the  former 
being  able  to  climb  trees  with  furprifmg  fwdftnefs ; 
while  the  latter  muft  be  a  (lifted -with  rope-ladders, 
which  they  commonly  caufe  their  blacks  to  carry  about 
with  them,  and  to  go  up  and  fallen  to  one  of  the 
branches. 

The  flowers  are  here  exceedingly  beautiful  andnu-  GreaVvj* 
merous.  Almoft  every  field  and  grove  yields  a  much  riety  of 

nobler,  dowers. 
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'fe\go.  nobler  profpeft  than  the  European  gardens  can  boaft 
.v— — v— ^  of,  notwithftanding/the  pains  beftowed  on  their  culti¬ 
vation.  The  flowers  are  remarkable,  not  only  for 
the  prodigious  variety  of  their  colours,  but  the  vail 
quantity  of  heads  which  grow  upon  one  (talk.  In 
the  day-time,  indeed,  they  feem  to  have  loft  their  na¬ 
tural  fragrancy  ;  that  being  in  fome  meafure  exhaled 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun  :  but  this  is  amply  compenfated 
after  its  fetting,  and  more  efpecially  a  little  before  its 
riling,  when  their  fweetnefs  is  again  condenfed,  and 
revived  by  the  coldnefs  and  dews  of  the  night,  after 
which  they  exhale  their  various  refrelhing  fcents  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  ours.  The  lilies,  which  there 
grow  naturally  in  the  fields,  valleys,  and  woods,  excel 
thofe  of  our  gardens,  not  only  in  their  extreme  white- 
nefs,  but  much  more  in  a  delightful  fragrancy,  without 
offending  the  head,  as  the  European  lilies  do  by  their 
faintilh  fweetnefs.  The  tulips  which  there  grow  wild, 
though  generally  called  Perjtc ,  have  fomething  fo  fur- 
prifingly  charming  in  the  variety  and  cembination  of 
their  colours,  that  they  dazzle  the  eyes  of  an  intenfe 
beholder  :  neither  do  their  flowers  grow  fingly  as 
•  with  us,  but  ten  or  twelve  upon  one  (talk  ;  and  with 
this  double  advantage,  that  they  diffufe  a  very  revi¬ 
ving  and  agreeable  fweetnefs,  and  continue  much  long¬ 
er  in  their  full  bloom.  Of  the  fame  nature  are  their 
tuberofes,  hyacinths,  and  other  native  flowers  ;  which 
fpring  up  in  vail  groups  of  100  and  200  from  one 
root,  though  fomewhat  fmaller  than  ours  ;  fome  of 
-  them  finely  variegated,  and  all  of  them  yielding  an 
.  agreeable  fmell.  The  rofes,  jeffamines,  and  other 
exotics  brought  hither  from  Europe  or  America,  come 
■up  likewife  in  great  pcrfe&ion,  but  require  a  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  water,  and  diligent  attendance,  to 
prevent  them  from  degenerating.  The  American 
jeffamine,  in  particular,  inftead  of  Angle  flowers,  will 
grow  up  by  dozens  in  a  bunch  5  fome  of  them  of  an 
exquifite  white,  and  others  of  the  colour  of  the  moll 
ix  vivid  Are. 

Animals  of  A  vail  variety  of  animals  of  different  kinds  are 
different  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo ;  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  elephant.  This  creature  is  moftly  found  in  the 
province  of  Bamba,  which  abounds  with  woods,  paf- 
ture,  and  plenty  of  water ;  the  elephants  delighting 
much  to  bathe  themfelves  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
They  commonly  go  in  troops  of  an  hundred  or  more; 
and  fome  of  them  are  of  fuch  a  monftrous  Aze,  that 
we  are  told  the  print  of  their  hoof  hath  meafured 
four,  nay  feven,  fpans  in  diameter.  From  the  hair  of 
r  -their  tails,  and  that  of  fome  other  animals,  the  na¬ 

tives,  efpecially  the  women,  weave  themfelves  col¬ 
lars,  bracelets,  girdles,  &c.  with  variety  of  devices 
.and  Agures,  which  denote  their  quality  ;  and  are  in 
fuch  efteem,  that  the  hair  of  two  elephants  tails  is 
fufficient  to  buy  a  (lave.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
the  natives  have  not  the  art  of  taming  them,  but  are 
obliged  to  fend  fome  of  the  braveft  and  ftouteft  men 
to  hunt  them  in  the  woods ;  which  is  not  done  with¬ 
out  great  labour  and  danger,  they  being  here  ex¬ 
ceedingly  Aerce.  The  moft  common  way  of  hunting 
them  is  by  digging  deep  holes  in  the  ground,  the  top 
of  which  they  cover  with  branches  and  leaves,  as  is 
pradlifed  in  moft  parts  of  Afta. 

Lions,  leopards,  tigers,  wolves,  and  other  beafts  of 
prey,  abound  here  in  great  plenty,  and  do  much  da- 
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mage.  Here  are  alfo  a  vaft  variety  of  monkeys  of  all  Ceng, 
Azes  and  Chapes.  The  zebra,  well  known  for  its  ex-  y, 
treme  beauty  and  fwiftnefs,  is  alfo  met  with  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  alfo  a  variety  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
affes  ;  but  the  dante  feems  to  be  an  animal  peculiar  to 
this  kingdom.  It  is  fliaped  and  coloured  much  like  an 
ox,  though  not  fo  large.  Its  (kin  is  commonly  bought 
by  the  Portuguefe,  and  fent  into  Germany  to  be  tan¬ 
ned  and  made  into  targets,  which  are  then  called  dantes. 

The  natives  make  ufe  of  their  raw  hides  dried  to 
make  their  (hields ;  which  are  fo  tough  that  no  arrow 
or  dart  can  pierce  them  ;  and  they  are  alfo  large  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  body.  The  creature  is  vaftly  fwift ; 
and  when  wounded,  will  follow  the  feent  or  fmoke  of 
the  gunpowder  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  hunter  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  climb  up  a  tree  with  all  poffible  fpeed  ;  and 
this  retreat  he  always  takes  care  to  fecure  before  he 
ventures  to  Are.  The  wounded  beaft  Anding  its  enemy 
out  of  its  reach,  ftays  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
and  will  not  ftir  from  it ;  of  which  the  hunter  taking 
the  advantage,  difpatches  it  with  repeated  (hots.  The 
forefts  of  Congo  alfo  fwarm  with  wild  dogs,  who,  like 
the  wolves,  prey  upon  the  tame  cattle,  and  are  fo 
Aerce  that  they  will  attack  armed  men.  Their  teeth 
are  exceeding  keen  and  (harp ;  they  never  bark,  but 
make  a  dreadful  howling  when  famiftied  or  in  purfuit 
of  their  prey.  n 

This  country  alfo  abounds  with  all  the  different  Birds, 
kinds  of  birds  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  warm  cli¬ 
mates.  One  fort,  which  they  call  birds  of  rnujic ,  is 
greatly  efteemed,  infomuch  that  perfons  of  the  higheft 
rank  have  from  time  immemorial  taken  the  greateft 
delight  in  keeping  them  in  cages  and  aviaries  for  the 
fake  of  their  furpriAng  melody.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  Congoefe  are  fuperftitious  to  the  laft  degree,  there 
are  feveral  kinds  of  birds  which  they  look  upon  as 
ominous,  and  are  fo  terriAed  at  the  Aght  or  hearing  of 
them,  that  if  they  were  going  to  enter  upon  ever  fo 
momentous  an  expedition,  if  they  were  met  in  coun¬ 
cil,  or  going  to  engage  an  enemy  with  ever  fo  great 
an  advantage,  the  flight  or  cry  of  fuch  birds  would 
throw  them  into  a  general  panic,  and  difperfe  them  in 
the  utmoft  hafre  and  confuflon.  The  moft  dreadful  of 
the  ominous  kind  are  the  crows,  ravens,  bats,  and  owls. 

The  great  owl  is  the  moft  terrible  of  all,  and  to  him  they 
give  the  name  of  hariatn  pemba ,  by  which  words  they 
likewife  denote  the  devil. 

Fi(h  of  different  kinds  abound  on  the  coafts  of  Con¬ 
go  in  great  numbers ;  but  the  inland  parts  are  infefted 
with  (uch  numbers  of  ferpents,  fcorpions,  and  other 
venomous  infe&s,  as  are  perhaps  fufficient  to  overba¬ 
lance  every  natural  advantage  we  have  yet  mentioned.  13 
The  moft  pernicious  and  dangerous  kind  are  the  ants;  Ants  * 
of  which  they  reckon  no  lefs  than  Ax  feveral  fpecies  of^anScr' 
different  colours  and  Azes ;  all  of  them  formidable  on 
account  of  their  prodigious  numbers,  and  the  mifehief 
they  do  not  only  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  to  men 
and  beafts  ;  whom  they  will  furround  in  the  night-time, 
and  devour  even 'to  the  very  bone.  It  is  a  common 
pra&ice,  we  are  told,  to  condemn  perfons  guilty  of 
fome  atrocious  crimes  to  be  dripped  naked,  tied  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  a  hole  where  thefe  infers 
fwarm  ;  where  they  are  fure  to  be  devoured  by  them 
in  lefs  than  24  hours  to  the  very  bones.  But  crimi¬ 
nals  are  not  the  only  perfons  who  are  in  danger  from 
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the  jaws  of  thefe  little  devouring  infects.  People  may 
be  attacked  by  them,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  in  the 
ni^ht-time,  and  while  they  are  {leeping  m  their  beds. 
This  obliges  the  natives  to  be  careful  where  they 
lie  down,  and  to  kindle  a  fmall  fire,  or  at  lead  to  have 
a  circle  of  burning  hot  embers  round  their  beds.  This 
caution  is  ftill  more  neceffary  in  the  country  villages 
and  hamlets,  where  perfons  are  otherwise  in  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  millions  of  them  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  In  fueh  a  cafe  the  only  expedient  to  fave  one’s 
felf  is  to  jump  up  as  foon  as  one  feels  the  bite,  to  brufti 
them  off  with  all  poffible  fpeed,  and  then  at  once  to  fet 
the  houfe  on  fire.  The  danger  is  ftill  greater  in  tra¬ 
velling  through  the  country,  wffiere  a  perfon  is  often 
obliged  to  take  up  his  lodging  on  the  bare  ground  ; 
and  may  be  overtaken  during  the  heat  of  the  day  with 
fueh  profound  fteep,  as  not  to  be  awakened  by  thefe  di¬ 
minutive  animals  till  they  have  made  their  way  through 
the  ikin  ;  and  in  fueh  a  cafe  nothing  will  prevent  their 
devouring  a  man  alive,  though  there  were  ever  fo 
many  hands  to  aflift  him  :  in  fueh  incredible  quantities 
do  thefe  creatures  abound,  ‘notwithftanding  the  great 
numbers  of  monkeys  who  are  continually  ferreting  the 
ants  out  of  their  retreats,  and  feed  upon  them  with 
the  utmoft  avidity.  This  can  only  be  aferibed  to  the 
natural  lazinefs  ’  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants^ 
which  is  fueh,  that  they  not  only  negledl  to  rid  their 
land  of  them  by  proper  cultivation,  but  will  fuffer  their 
houfes,  nay,  even  their  very  churches,  to  be  undermin¬ 
ed  by  them.  Another  kind  of  thefe  deftru£tive  vermin 
lie  fo  thick  upon  the  paths  and  highways,  that  a  perfon 
cannot  walk  without  treading  upon,  and  having  his 
legs  and  thighs  almoft  ^devoured  by  them.  A  third  fort 
of  a  wdiite  and  red  colour,  but  very  fmall,  will  gnaw 
their  wray  through  the  hardeft  wood,  penetrate  into  a 
ftrong  eheft,  and  in  a  little  w'hile  devour  all  the 
clothes,  linen,  and  every  thing  that  is  in  it.  A  fourth 
fort,  fmall  and  black,  leave  a  moft  intolerable  (tench 
upon  every  thing  they  touch  or  crawl  over,  whe¬ 
ther  clothes  or  houfehold-ftuff,  which  are  not  eafily 
fweetened  again  \  or  if  they  pafs  over  victuals,  they 
are  entirely  fpoiled.  A  fifth  fort  harbour  chiefly  on 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  ;  and  if  a  man  chance 
to  climb  up  thither  to  fave  himfelf  from  a  wild  beaft, 
he  is  fo  tormented  by  them,  that  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  the  jaws  of  the  one  could  make  him  endure  the 
ftings  of  the  other.  A  fixth  fort  is  of  the  flying 
kind  ;  and  is  probably  one  of  the  former  kinds,  that 
livew'holly  under  ground,  till  nature  furnifhes  them  with 
wings.  After  this,  they  rife  in  fueh  fwarms  as  darken 
the  air,  and  would  make  terrible  havock  among  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  did  not  the  natives  come  out  againft 
them  in  whole  companies,  and  by  dint  of  flaps,  and 
other  flat  weapons,  knock  them  down  by  myriads,  and 
then  laying  them  in  heaps,  fet  fire  to  their  wing?,  which 
half  broils  them  for  food.  Amidft  all  this  variety  of 
pernicious  infers,  however,  they  have  one  fpecies  of  a 
more  friendly  and  profitable  kind,  viz.  the  induftrious 
bee,  which  furnifhes  the  inhabitants  with  honey  and  wax 
in  fueh  plenty,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  hollow  tree,  cleft 
of  a  rock,  or  chop  of  the  earth,  in  which  their  combs  are 
not  found  in  great  quantities. 

very  With  refpeft  to  the  populoufnefs  of  the  kingdom  of 

us*  Congo,  fome  authors,  writing  either  from  mere  conjec¬ 
ture,  or  at  bed  precarious  inferences,  have  reprefented 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 
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it  as  thinly  peopled.  The  accounts  of  the  miiTionaneS  t  t 

and  Portugucfe,  however,  are  dire&ly  oppofite  to 
thefe.  They  found  the  country  for  the  molt  part  co¬ 
vered  vvith  towns  and  villages,  and  thefe  fwarming  with 
inhabitants  ;  the  cities  well  filled  with  people,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  metropolis,  which  is  faid  to  contain  above 
50,000  fouls.  The  provinces,  though  not  equally 
populous,  yet  in  the  whole  make  up  fueh  an  amount 
as  plainly  proves,  that  what  is  wanting  in  tile  one  is 
amply  made  up  by  the  other.  We  are  told  that  the 
duchy  of  Bamba  is  ftill  able  to  raife  200,000  fighting 
men,  and  was  formerly  in  a  condition  to  raife  double 
that  number  \  and  that  the  army  of  the  king  of  Congo, 
in  the  year  1665,  confided  of  900,000  fighting  men, 
who  were  attended  by  an  infinite  number  of  women, 
children,  and  (laves.  The  numbers  of  the  Congoefe 
will  appear  the  more  credible,  when  wc  confidcr  the 
extreme  fecundity  of  their  women,  the  hardinefs  with  ( 

which  they  bring  up  their  children,  and  the  ftoutnefs 
and  healthinefs  of  their  men.  In  fome  villages,  if  the 
miftionaries  are  to  be  credited,  the  number  of  children 
is  fo  great,  that  a  father  will  part  wfith  one  or  two,  for 
any  commodity  he  "wants,  or  even  for  fome  trifling  bau¬ 
ble  he  fancies  j  fo  that  the  number  of  (laves  they  fell 
abroad  feldom  amounts,  communibus  annis,  to  lefs  than 
15,000  or  1 6,coo.  #  15 

There  is  fcarcely  a  nation  on  earth  that  have  a  higher  Congoefe 
opinion  of  themfclvcs  or  their  country  than  the  Con- have  a  high 
goefe,  or  that  is  more  hardened  againft  all  convi£lion 
to  the  contrary,  from  reafon,  experience,  or  the  moft 
impartial  comparifon  with  other  countries  in  Europe 
or  Afia.  Indeed  it  is  impoftible  they  (hould  think 
otherwife,  when  it  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  their 
belief,  that  the  reft  of  the  world  was  the  work  of  an¬ 
gels,  but  that  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  in  its  full  and 
ancient  extent,  wras  the  handywork  of  the  Supreme 
Architect  ;  and  muft  of  courfe  have  vaft  prerogatives 
and  advantages  over  all  others.  When  told  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  European  and  Aliatic  courts,  their 
immenfe  revenues,  the  grandeur  of  their  palaces  and 
edifices,  the  richnefs  and  happinefs  of  their  fubje&s,  the 
great  progrefs  they  have  made  in  the  arts  and  fcienccs 
to  which  theii;  country  is  wholly  a  ft  ranger,  they  cool¬ 
ly  anfwer,  that  all  this  comes  vaftly  (hort  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  fplendor  of  the  kings  and  kingdom  of  Congo  ; 
and  that  there  can  be  but  one  Congo  in  the  world,  to 
the  happinefs  of  whofe  monarch  and  people  all  the 
reft  were  created  to  contribute,  and  to  whofe  treafury 
the  fea  and  rivers  pay  their  conftant  tribute  of  zim- 
bis  (or  (hells,  "which  are  their  current  coin)  *,  whilft 
other  princes  muft  condefcend  to  enrich  themfelves  by 
digging  through  rocks  and  mountains,  to  come  at  the 
excrements  of  the  earth,  fo  they  (lyle  gold  and  filver 
which  are  in  fueh  requeft  among  other  nations.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  imagine,  that  the  nations  which  come 
to  traffic  with  them,  are  forced  to  that  fervile  employ- 
ment  by  their  poverty  and  the  badnefs  of  their  coun-  Their 
try,  rather  than  induced  to  it  by  luxury  or  avarice  •,  pride,  &c. 
whilft  they  themfelves  can  indulge  their  natural  indo¬ 
lence  or  (loth,  though  attended  with  the  moft  pinching 
poverty,  rather  than  difgrace  the  dignity  of  their  blood 
by  the  lead  effort  of  induftry,  which,  how  laudable 
and  beneficial  foever,  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  only 
a  leffer  degree  of  flavery.  But  though  they  generally 
efteem  it  fo  much  below  their  dignity  to  apply  to  any 
3  T  ufeful 
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ufeful  work,  they  think  it  no  difgrace  to  beg  or  heal. 
With  refpedt  to  the  .firft,  they  arc  faid  to  be  the  molt 
fhamelefs  and  importunate  beggars  in  the  world.  They 
will  take  no  denial,  fpare  no  crouching,  lying,  prayers, 
to  obtain  what  they  want,  nor  curfes  and  ill  language 
when  fent  away  without  it.  With  regard  to  the  laft, 
they  deem  no  theft  unlawful  or  fcandalous,  except  it 
be  committed  in  a  private  manner,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  perfon  wronged.  It  is  efteemed  a  piece 
©f  bravery  and  gallantry  to  wrench  any  thing  from 
another  by  violence  *,  and  this  kind  of  theft  is  fo  com¬ 
mon,  not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  alfo  among  the 
great  ones,  that  they  make  no  fcruple,  in  their  travels 
from  place  to  place,  to  feize  not  only  upon  all  the  pro- 
vifions  they  meet  with  in  towns  and  villages,  but  upon 
every  thing  elfe  that  falls  in  their  way.  Thefe  vio¬ 
lences  oblige  the  poor  people  to  conceal  the  few  valu¬ 
ables  they  have,  in  fome  fecret  place  out  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  reach  of  thofe  harpies  \  and  they  think  them- 
felves  well  off  if  they  can  efcape  a  fevere  baftinading,  or 
other  cruel  u-fage,  frequently  inflifled  upon  them,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  them  difeover  the  place  of  their  concealment. 

The  complexion  of  the  natives,  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  is  black,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree }  fome 
being  of  a  much  deeper  black  than  others.  Their 
hair  is  black  and  finely  curled  y  fome  have  it  alfo  of  a 
dark  fandy  colour  :  their  eyes  are  moftly  of  a  fine 
lively  black  *,  but  fome  are  of  a  dark  fea-colour.  They 
have  neither  flat  nofes  nor  thick  lips  like  the  Nubians 
and  other  negroes.  Their  flature  is  mollly  of  the 
middle  fize  5  and,  excepting  their  black  complexion, 
they  much  refemble  the  Portugucfe.  -  In  their  temper 
they  are  miftruftful,  envious,  jealous,  and  treacherous  •, 
and  where  they  once  take  a  diftafte  or  affront,  will 
fpare  no  pains,  and  flick  at  no  means,  however  bafe, 
to  be  avenged  of,  and  cruffi  their  enemy  under  their 
feet.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  among  them  as  natural 
affedlion.  A  huffiand,  if  a  Heathen,  may  take  as. 
many  wives,  as  he  pleafes  \  and  if  a  Chriflian,  may  have 
any  number  of  concubines,  whom  he  may  divorce  at 
pleafure,  and  even  fell  them  though  with  child.  So 
little  regard  have  they  for  their  children,  that  there  is 
fcarce  one  among  them  who  will  not  fell  a  fon  or  a 
daughter,  or  perhaps  both,  for  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  col¬ 
lar  or  girdle  of  coral  or  beads,  and  often  for  a  Bottle  of 
wine  or  brandy. 

The  religion  of  the  Congoefe  in  many  parts  is  down¬ 
right  idolatry,'  accompanied  with  the  moil  ridiculous^ 
fuperflitions,  and  the  moil  abfurd  and  deteflable  rites 
invented  by  their  gangas  or  priefls  j  and  even  in  thofe 
parts  where  Chriflianity  is  profeffed,  it  is  fo  darkened 
by  fuperflitions  of  one  kind  or  other,  that  we  may 
j.uflly  queflion  whether  the  people  are  any  gainers  by 
the  exchange. 

The  government  of  this  kingdom  is  monarchical, 
and  as  defpotic  as  any  in  Afia  or  Africa.  The  kings 
are  the  foie  proprietors  of  all  the  lands  within  their 
dominions  y  and  thefe  they  can  difpofe  of  to  whom 
they  pleafe,  upon  condition  they  pay  a  certain  tribute 
out  of  them  :  upon  failure  of  the  payment  of  which, 
er  any  other  neglcft;  they  turn  them  out.  Even  the 
princes  of  the  blood  are  fubje&ed  to  the  fame  law  *,  fo 
that  there-  is  no  perfon  of  any  .rank  or  quality  what¬ 
ever  that  can  bequeath  a  foot  of  land  to  his  heirs  or 
ftweeffors  5  and  when  thefe  owners  under* the  crown 
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die,  the  lands  immediately  return  to  it  again,  whether  Con^ 
they  were  in  their  poffeffion,  or  had  been  left  to  ever^on£rel^ 
fo  many  tenants  under  them  j  fo  that  it  entirely  de- 1._ t!^ 
pends  on  the  prince  whether  thefe  lands  ffiall  be  con-  ^ 
tinued  in  the  fame,  or  be  difpofed  into  other  hands. 

The  Portuguefe,  however,  fince  their  fettling  in  thefe 
parts,  have  prevailed  upon  the  monarchs  to  permit  the 
Iieirs  and  fucceffors  to  continue  in  the  quiet  poffeffion 
of  fuch  lands,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confufions,  or  even 
rebellions,  which  the  alienation  and  deprival  of  them 
frequently  occafioned,  and  to  oblige  the  tenants  of  them 
to  pay  their  tribute  more  fcxadlly  and  readily  than  they 
did  before.  l0 

St  Salvador  is  the  chief  place  of  trade  in  this  coun-  Commerce, 
try  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe  and  other  Europeans. 
There  are  thought  to  be  about  4000  of  them  fettled 
here,  who  trade  with  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  chief  commodities  they  bring  hither  are  either 
the  produft  of  Brazil  or  European  manufactures. 

The  former  confift  chiefly  of  grains,  fruits,  plants, 

&c.  \  the  latter  of  Turkey  carpets,* Engl ifli  clo  h,  and 
other  fluffs  \  copper,  brafs  veffels,  fome  kinds  of  blue 
earthen  ware,  lings,  and  ornaments  of  gold,  filver,  and 
other  bafer  metals ;  coral,  glafs-beads,  bugles,  and  o- 
ther  trinkets  \  light  fluffs  made  of  cotton,  woollen,  and 
linen,  for  clothing  }  and  a  great  variety  of  tools  and 
other  utenfils,  In  return  for  thefe  they  carry  off  a  great 
number  of  flavds,  amounting  to  15,000  or  l6,oco  an¬ 
nually,  as  we  have  already  obferved.  Formerly  they 
ufed  alfo  to  carry  away  elephants  teeth,  furs,  and  other 
commodities  of  the  country  \  but  thefe  branches  cf 
commerce  are  now  greatly  decayed,  and  the  llavc-trade 
is  what  the  Pertuguefc  merchants  principally  depend 
on. 

Congo,  a  term  applied  to  tea  of  the  fecond  quality. 

CONGREGATION,  an  affembly  of  feveral  cccle- 
fiaflics,  united  fo  as  to  conflitute  a  body. 

The  term  is  principally  ufed  for  affemblies  of  cardi¬ 
nals  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  diflributed  into  feve¬ 
ral  chambers,  for  the  difeharge  of  certain  fun<Rions 
and  jurifdi&ions,  after  the  manner  of  our  offices  and 
courts.  The  firft  is  the  congregation  of  the  holy  of¬ 
fice,  or  the  inquifition  :  the  fecond,  that  of  jurifdic- 
tion  over  biffiops  and  regulars  ;  the  third,  that  of  coun¬ 
cils  *,  this  has  power  to  interpret  the  council  of  Trent : 
the  fourth,  that  of  cufloms,  ceremonies,  precedencies, 
canonizations,  called  the  congregation  of  rites  :  the  fifth, 
that  of  St  Peter’s  fabric,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
all  caufes  relating  to  piety  and  charity,  part  whereof 
is  due  to  the  church  of  St  Peter  :  the  lixth,  that  of 
waters,  rivers,  roads:  the  feventh,  of  fountains  and 
flreets  :  the  eighth,  that  of  the  index,  which  examines 
the  books  to  be  printed  or  corre&ed  :  the  ninth,  that 
of  the  council  of  flate,  for  the  management  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  pope  and  church  (fee 
Camerlingo)  :  the  tenth,  de  hono  regtmine  ;  of  which 
two  laid  the  cardinal-nephew  is  chief:  the  eleventh, 
that  of  money  :  the  twelfth,  that  of  biffiops,  wherein 
thofe  who  are  to  be  promoted  to  biffioprics  in  Italy 
are  examined  *,  this  is  held  before  the  pope  :  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  that  of  confiftorial  matters.*,  the  chief  whereof 
is  the  cardinal  dean  :  the.  fourteenth,  a  congregation 
for  propagating  the  faith  (fee  College)  :  and  the 
fifteenth,  that  of  ecclefiaflical  immunity,  for  fettling 
fuits  againff  churchmen.  There  is  alfo  a  congrega¬ 
tion 
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jw  j.  tlon  of  alms,  which  takes  care  of  every  thing  that  re- 
tk.  lates  to  the  fubfiftence  of  Rome  and  the  (late  of  the 
il  ehurch. 

oog»  ^  Congregation  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  company  or  fo- 
^  ciety  of  religious  cantoned  out  of  this  or  that  order  ; 
and  making,  as  it  were,  an  inferior  order,  or  a  fubdi- 
vifion  of  the  order  itfelf.  Such  are  the  congregations 
of  the  oratory,  and  thofe  of  Cluny,  £cc.  among  the 
BenediCtines. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  affemblies  of  pious  perfons 
in  manner  of  fraternities,  frequent  among  the  Jefuits, 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  Sec.  It  is  likewife  applied  to 
the  audience  in  a  church,  particularly  as  confiding  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  parifh. 

CONG  REG  ATIONA  LISTS,  in  church-hiftory, 
a  feCt  of  Proteftants  who  rejeCt  all  church-government, 
except  that  of  a  fingle  congregation  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  one  paftor. 

CONGRESS,  in  political  affairs,  an  affembly  of 
commiflioners,  envoys,  deputies,  &c.  from  fcveral 
courts  meeting  to  concert  matters  for  their  common 

egress,  in  America,  is  the  affembly  of  delegates 
from  the  United  States.  See  America. 

Congress,  in  a  judicial  fenfe,  the  trial  made  by 
appointment  of  a  judge  before  furgeons  and  matrons,  in 
order  to  prove  whether  or  not  a  man  be  impotent,  be¬ 
fore  fentence  is  paffed  for  the  diffolution  of  a  marriage 
folicited  upon  fuch,a  complaint. 

Neither  the  civil  nor  canon  law  makes  any  mention 
of  the  trial  of  virility  by  congrefs.  It  had  its  origin 
in  France  from  the  boldnefs  of  a  young  fellow,  who,  in 
open  court,  having  beerr  bard  preiTed  by  his  wife,  de¬ 
manded  the  congrefs.  The  judge,  furprifed  with  the 
novelty  of  the  demand,  found  it  could  not  be  denied, 
a>.  being  the  fureft  evidence  that  the  cafe  could  admit 
of.  In  time  it  became  a  branch  in  the  French  jurif- 
prudence,  and  was  authorized  by  decreets  and  arrets.  It 
obtained  for  about  I  20  years  ;  and  was  annulled  by  an 
arret  of  parliament  in  i  677,  as  being  found  precarious  ; 
feme  having  failed  under  the  experiment  out  of  mere 
modefty  and  fhame,  which  is  found  to  have  the  fame 
effeCl  with  aCtual  impotcncy. 

CONGREVE,  William,  a  younger  brother  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Staffordshire.  His  father  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  ftewardfhip  of  the  great  eftate  of  the  earl  of 
Burlington  in  Ireland,  where  he  refided  many  years ; 
and  our  author  was  born  there  in  1672.  Mr  Congreve 
entered  into  the  Middle-Temple  when  he  came  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  began  to  ftudy  the  law  ;  but  his  bias  was 
toward  polite  literature  and  poetry.  His  fir  11  perfor¬ 
mance  was  a  novel  entitled,  Incognita ,  or  Love  and 
Duty  reconciled \  He  foon  after  began  his  comedy  of 
the.  Old  Bachelor  ;  which  was  the  amufement  of  fome 
leifure  hours  during  a  flow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  ilJnefs 
foon  after  his  return  to  England  ;  yet  was  in  itfelf  fo 
perfect,  that  Mr  Dryden,  on  its  being  Shown  to  him, 
declared  he  had  never  in  his  life  Teen  fuch  a  firfl  play. 
When  brought  on  the  ftage  in  1693,  it  met  with  fuch 
univerfal  approbation,  that  Mr  Congreve,  though  he 
was  but  19  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  writing  it,  be¬ 
came  now  confidcred  as  a  prop  to  the  declining  flage, 
and  a  rifing  genius  in  dramatic  poetry.  The  next  year 
he  produced  the  Double  Dealer  ;  which,  for  what  rea- 
fon  is  not  obvious,  did  not  meet  with  fo  much  fhccefs 
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as  the  former.  The  merit  of  his  firfl:  play,  however,  Congreve 
had  obtained  him  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Lord  * 

Halifax,  and  fome  peculiar  mark  of  diftin&ion  from 
Queen  Mary  ;  on  whole  death,  which  happened  in  the 
ciofe  of  this  year,  he  wrote  a  very  elegant  elegiac  pa- 
fforal.  In  1695,  when  Betterton  opened  the  new 
houfe  in  Lincoln’s- Inn  fields,  Mr  Congreve  joining 
with  him,  gave  him  his  comedy  of  Love  for  Love\  with 
which  the  company  opened  their  campaign,  and  which, 
met  with  fuch  fuecefs,  that  they  immediately  offered 
the  author  a  fliare  in  the  management  of  the  houfe,  ori 
condition  of  his  furnifhing  them  with  one  play  yearly. 

This  offer  he  accepted  ;  but  whether  through  indo¬ 
lence,  or  that  correCt  net's  which  he  looked  upon  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  his  works,  his  Mourning  Bride  did  not  como 
out  till  1697,  nor  his  Way  of  the  World  till  two  years 
after  that.  The  indifferent  fuccefs  this  lafl  mentioned 
play,  though  an  exceeding  good  one,  met  with  from 
the  public,  completed  that  difgufl  to  the  theatre, 
which  a  long  conteft  with  Jeremy  Collier,  who  had 
attacked  the  immoralities  of  the  Englifh  flage,  and 
more  efpecially  fome  of  his  pieces,  had  begun,  and  he 
determined  never  more  to  write  for  the  ftage.  How¬ 
ever,  though  he  quitted  dramatic  writing,  he  did  noS 
lay  down  the  pen  entirely ;  but  occalionally  wrote 
many  little  pieces  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  all  of  which 
ftand  on  the  records  of  literary  fame.  It  is  very  pof- 
Able,  however,  that  he  might  not  fo  foon  have  given 
way  to  this  difgufl,  had  not  the  eafinefs  of  his  circurc- 
fiances  rendered  any  fubfervience  to  the  opinions 
and  caprice  of  the  town  abfolutely  unneceffary  to  him. 

For  his  abilities  having  very  early  in  life  raifed  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  who  was 
then  the  Mecaenas  of  the  age  ;  that  nobleman,  defirous 
of  raifing  fo  promifing  a  genius  above  the  necefiity  of 
too  hafty  productions,  made  him  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  for  licenfing  hackney-coaches  ;  or,  according  to 
Coxeter,  a  commiffioner  of  the  wine-licenfe.  He  fdon 
after  bellowed  on  him  a  place  in  the  pipe-office  ;  and 
not  long  after  gave  him  a  poft  in  the  cuflonts  worth 
600I.  per  annum.  In  the  year  1718,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  fecretary  of  Jamaica  ;  fo  that  the  whole  of  his  in¬ 
come  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  upwards  of 
1200I.  a-year. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  lafl  20  years  of  his  life 
was  fpent  in  eafe  and  retirement ;  and  he  either  did 
not,  or  affeCted  not  to  give  himfelf  any  trouble  about 
reputation.  Yet  fome  part  of  that  conduCt  might  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  degree  of  pride  ;  to  which  purpofe,  T. 

Cibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  93.  re¬ 
lates  the  following  anecdote  of  him  :  “  When  the  ce¬ 

lebrated  Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  waited  upon  Mr 
Congreve,  and  paffed  fome  compliments  upon  the  me¬ 
rit  and  reputation  of  his  works.  Congreve  thanked 
him  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  told  that  ingenious  fo¬ 
reigner,  that  he  did  not  choofe  to  be  confidered  as  an 
author,  but  only  as  a  private  gentleman,  and  in  that 
light  expeCted  to  be  vifited.  Voltaire  anfwered,  that 
if  he  had  never  been  any  thing  but  a  private  gentle-' 
man,  in  all'  probability  he  had  never  been  troubled  with 
that  vifit.”  He  obferves,  in  his  own  account  of  the 
tranfaClion,  that  he  was  not  a  littie  difgufted  with  fa 
unfeafonable  a  piece  of  vanity. 

Towards  the  ciofe  of  his  life  he  was  much  affiiCted 
with  the  gout ;  and  making  a  tour  to  Bath  for  the  be- 
3  T  2  nefit 
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Congreve,  nefifc  of  the  waters,  was  unfortunately  overturned  in 
Congruity.  k*s  c^arjot  .  by  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  got  fome 
inward  bruife,  as  he  ever  after  complained  of  a  pain 
in  his  fide  5  and,  on  his  return  to  London,  continu¬ 
ed  gradually  declining  in  his  health,  till  the  19th  of 
January  T729,  when  he  died,  aged  57;  and,  on  the 
26th  following,  was  buried  in  Weflminfltr  Abbey, 
the  pall  being  fupported  by  perfons  of  the  firft  di- 
ftinfrion. 

CONGRUITY,  a  ftiitablenefs  or  relation  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  things. 

The  terms  congruity  and  propriety  arc  not  applicable 
to  any  fingle  objeft :  they  imply  a  plurality,  and  ob- 
vioufly  fignify  a  particular  relation  between  different 
obje£ts.  Thus  we  currently  fay,  that  a  decent  garb  is 


fuitable  or  proper  for  a  judge*,  modefl  behaviour  for  a 


young  woman  $  and  a  lofty  Ryle  for  an  epic  poem  : 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  unfuitable  or  incon¬ 
gruous  to  fee  a  little  woman  funk  in  an  overgrown  far¬ 
thingale,  a  coat  richly  embroidered  covering  coarfc  and 
dirty  linen,  a  mean  fubje£t  in  an  elevated  fiyle,  an  ele¬ 
vated  fubjefl  in  a  mean  ftyle,  a  frit  minifter  darning 


his  wife’s  Rocking,  or  a  reverend  prelate  in  lawn  Reeves 


dancing  a  hornpipe. 

The  perception  we  have  of  this  relation,  which 
feems  peculiar  to  man,  cannot  proceed  from  any  other 
caufe,  but  from  z  fenfe  oi  congruity  or  propriety  ‘7  for, 
fuppofmg  us  deflitute  of  that  fenfe,  the  terms  would 
be  to  us  unintelligible. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  congruity  or  pro¬ 
priety,  wherever  perceived,  is  agreeable*,  and  that  in¬ 
congruity,  or  impropriety,  wherever  perceived,  is  dif- 
agreeable.  The  only  difficulty  is,  to  afeertain  what  are 
the  particular  objects  that  in  conjunction  fuggeR  thefe 
relations ;  for  there  are  many  objects  that  do  not :  the 
fea,  for  example,  viewed  in  conjunction  with  a  pic¬ 
ture,  or  a  man  viewed  in  conjunction  with  a  moun¬ 
tain,  fuggeR  not  either  congruity  or  incongruity.  It 
feems  natural  to  infer,  what  will  be  found  true  by  in¬ 
duction,  that  we  never  perceive  congruity  or  incon¬ 
gruity  but  among  things  that  are  connected  together 
by  fome  relation  \  fuch  as  a  man  and  his  aCtions,  a 
principal  and  his  accefiories,  a  fubjeCt  and  its  orna¬ 
ments.  We  are  indeed  fo  framed  by  nature,  as,  among 
things  fo  connected,  to  require  a  certain  fuitablenefs 
or  correfpondence,  termed  congruity  or  propriety  ;  and 
to  be  difpleafed  when  we  find  the  oppofite  relation  of 
incongruity  or  impropriety. 

If  things  connected  be  the  fubjeCt  of  congruity,  it 
is  reafonable  before  hand  to  expeCt,  that  a  degree  of 
congruity  fhould  be  required  proportioned  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  connexion.  And  upon  examination  we 
find  this  to  hold  in  faCt :  where  the  relation  is  inti¬ 
mate,  as  between  a  caufe  and  its  effeCt,  a  whole  and 
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fhare  of  congruity  3  among  members  of  the  fame  club,  Ceng*,* 
the  congruity  ought  to  be  confiderable,  as  well  as' 
among  things  placed  for  fhow  in  the  fame  niche: 
among  paffengers  in  a  Rage  coach,  we  require  very  lit¬ 
tle  congruity  $  and  lefs  Rill  at  a  public  fpeClacle. 

Congruity  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  beauty,  as  com¬ 
monly  to  be  held  a  fpecies  of  it  ;  and  yet  they  differ 
fo  e Rent i ally  as  never  to  coincide  :  beauty,  like  colour, 
is  placed  upon  a  fingle  fubjeCl  *,  congrdity  upon  a  plu¬ 
rality  :  further,  a  thing  beautiful  in  itfelf,  may,  with 
relation  to  other  things,  produce  the  RrongeR  fenfe  of 
incongruity. 

Congruity  and  propriety  are  commonly  reckoned 
fynonymous  terms ,  but  they  are  diRinguiRiable,  and 
the  prccife  meaning  of  each  muR  be  afeertained.  Con¬ 
gruity  is  the  genus  of  which  propriety  is  a  fpecies  ;  for 
we  call  nothing  propriety ,  but  that  congruity  or  fuita¬ 
blenefs  which  ought  to  fubfiR  between  fcnfible  beings 
and  their  thoughts,  words,  and  aftions. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  thefe  feeondary  rela¬ 
tions,  we  (hall  trace  them  through  fome  of  the  moffi 
confiderable  primary  relations.  The  relation  of  a  part 
to  the  whole,  being  extremely  intimate,  demands  the 
utmoft  degree  of  congruity  ;  even  the  flighted  deviation 
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is  difgufiiul.  , 


Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  are  furmih- 
ed  in  plenty  by  the  relation  between  a  fubjeti  and  its 
ornaments.  A  literary  performance  intended  merely 
for  amufemcnt,  is  fufceptible  of  much  ornament,  as 
well  as  a  mufic-room  or  a  play-houfe  ;  for  in  gaiety, 
the  mind  hath  a  peculiar  relifli  for  fhow  and  decora¬ 
tion.  The  moR  gorgeous  apparel,  however  improper 
in  tragedy,  is  not  unfuitable  to  opera-a£lors ;  the  truth 
is,  an  opera,  in  its  prefent  form,  is  a  mighty  fine 
thing  j  but  as  it  deviates  from  nature  in  its  capital  cir- 
eumfiances,  we  look  not  for  nature  or  propriety  in 
thofe  which  are  acceffory.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ferious 
and  important  fubje£l  admits  not  much  ornament :  nor 
a  fubjeft  that  of  itfelf  is  extremely  beautiful  :  and  a 
fubjeft  that  fills  the  mind  with  its  loftinefs  and  gran¬ 
deur,  appears  beR  in  a  drefs  altogether  plain. 

To  a  perfon  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous  apparel 
is  unfuitable  *,  whieh,  befides  the  incongruity,  has  a  bad 
effcfl ;  for  by  contraR  it  fhows  the  meannefs  of  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  RrongeR  light.  Sweetnefs  of  look  and 
manner  requires  fimplicity  of  drefs,  joined  with  the 
greatefl  elegance.  A  flately  and  mnjeRic  air  requires 
fumptuous  apparel,  which  ought  not  to  be  gaudy,  nor 
crowded  with  little  ornaments.  A  woman  of  confum- 
mate  beauty  can  bear  to  be  highly  adorned,  and  yet 
fhows  beR  in  a  plain  drefs : 


-For  lovelinefs 


’its  parts,  we  require  the  Rri£iefl  congruity  5  but 


where  the  relation  is  flight,  or  accidental,  as  among 
things  jumbled  together  in  the  fame  place,  we  require 
little  or  no  congruity :  the  flridleR  propriety  is  re¬ 
quired  in  behaviour  and  manner  of  living  ;  becaufe  a 
man  is  connected  with  thefe  by  the  relation  of  caufe 
and  effect :  the  relation  between  an  edifice  and  the 
ground  it  Rands  upoh,  is  of  the  moR  intimate  kind: 
and  therefore'the  fituation  of  a  great  houfe  ought  to  be 
lofty  }  its  relation  to  neighbouring  hills,  rivers,  plains, 
feeing  that  of  propinquity  only,  demands  h\\t  a  fmall 


Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 

But  is,  when  unadorn’d,  adorn’d  the  mofl. 

Thomfon’s  Autumn,  208. 


Congruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of  orna¬ 
ment,  but  alfo  the  kind.  The  ornaments  that  em- 
bellifli  a  dancing  room  ought  to  be  all  of  them  gay. 
No  picture  is  proper  for  a  church  but  what  has  reli¬ 
gion  for  its  fubjebt.  All  the  ornaments  upon  a  fliield 
ought  to  relate  to  war ,  and  Virgil,  with  great  judg¬ 
ment,  confines  the  carvings  upon  the  fliield  of  ./Eneas 
to  the  military  hiflory  of  the  Romans  :  but  this  beau¬ 
ty  is  overlooked  by  Homer ,  for  the  bulk  of  the  fculp- 
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ity-  ture  upon  the  jfhield  of  Achilles,  is  of  the  arts  of  peace 
'  in  general,  and  of  joy  and  feftivity  in  particular  :  the 
author  of  Telemachus  betrays  the  lame  inattention,  in 
defcribing  that  young  hero. 

In  judging  of  propriety  with  regard  to  ornaments, 
we  muft  attend,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft 
that  is  to  be  adorned,  but  alfo  to  the  circumftances  in 
which  it  is  placed }  the  ornaments  that  are  proper  for 
a  ball,  will  appear  not  altogether  fo  decent  at  public 
worth  ip  j  and  the  fame  perfon  ought  to  drefs  differently 
for  a  marriage  feaft  and  for  a  burial. 

Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  a  man,  than 
his  fentiments,  words,  and  actions  y  and  therefore  we 
require  here  the  ftri&eft  conformity.  When  we  find 
what  we  thus  require,  we  have  a  lively  fenfe  of  pro¬ 
priety  :  when  we  find  the  contrary,  our  fenfe  of  im¬ 
propriety  is  not  lefs  lively.  Hence  the  univerfal  dif- 
tafte  of  affe&ation,  which  confifts  in  making  a  fhow  of 
greater  delicacy  and  refinement  than  is  fuited  either  to 
the  character  or  circumftance  of  the  perfon. 

Congruity  and  propriety,  wherever  perceived,  ap¬ 
pear  agreeable  $  and  every  agreeable  object  produces 
in  the  mind  a  pleafant  emotion  :  incongruity  and  im¬ 
propriety,  on  the  other  hand,  are  difagreeable  j  and 
of  courfe  produce  painful  emotions.  Thefe  emo¬ 
tions,  whether  pleafant  or  painful,  fometiffies  vanifh 
without  any  confequenee  5  but  more  frequently  oc- 
cafion  -other  emotions,  w  hich  we  proceed  to  exem¬ 
pt-  ... 

When  any  flight  incongruity  is  perceived  in  an  ac¬ 
cidental  combination  of  perfons  or  things,  as  of  paf- 
fengers  in  a  ftage-coach,  or  of  individuals  dining  at 
an  ordinary  ;  the  painful  emotion  of  incongruity,  after 
a  momentary  exiftence,  vaniiheth  without  producing 
any  effect.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  propriety  and 
impropriety  :  voluntary  a£ls,  whether  words  or  deeds, 
are  imputed  to  the  author  •,  when  proper,  we  reward 
him  with  our  efteem  $  when  improper,  we  punilh  him 
with  our  contempt.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  a 
generous  a<ff ion  fuited  to  the  character  of  the  author, 
which  raifes  in  him  and  in  every  fpe&ator  the  pleafant 
emotion  of  propriety  ;  this  emotion  generates  in  the 
author  both  felf-efteem  and  joy,  the  former  when  he 
confiders  his  relation  to  the  a&ion,  and  the  latter  when 
he  confiders  the  good  opinion  that  others  will  entertain 
of  him  :  the  fame  emotion  of  propriety  produceth  in 
the  fpe&ators  efteem  fox  the  author  of  the  aftion  :  and 
when  they  think  of  themfelves,  it  alfo  produceth,  by 
means  of  contraft,  an  emotion  of  humility.  To  difeo- 
ver  the  effects  of  an  unfuitable  a&ion,  we  muft  invert 
each  of  thefe  circumftances :  the  painful  emotion  of 
impropriety  . generates  in  the  author  of  the  adtion  both 
humility  and  fhame  •,  the  former  when  he  confiders 
his  relation  to  the  aftion,  and  the  latter  when  he  con¬ 
fiders  what  others  will  think  of  him  :  the  fame  emo¬ 
tion  of  impropriety  produceth  in  the  fpedlators  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  author  of  the  adlion  $  and  it  alfo  pro¬ 
duceth,  by  means  of  contraft,  when  they  think  of 
themfelves,  an  emotion  of  felf-efteem.  Here  then  are 
many  different  emotions,  derived  from  the  fame  adtion, 
confidered  in  different  views  by  different  perfons  j  a 
machine  provided  with  many  fprings,  and  not  a  little 
complicated.  Propriety  of  adlion,  it  would  feem,  is 
a  chief  favourite  of  nature,  when  fuch  care  and  foli- 
citude  is  beftowed  upon  it.  It  is  not  left  to  our 
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own  choice  j  but,  like  juftice,  is  required  at  our  Cong 
hands  $  and,  like  juftice,  is  enforced  by  natural  re- 
wards  and  punifliments ;  a  man  cannot,  with  impunity, 
do  any  thing  unbecoming  or  improper  j  he  fufi'ers  the 
chaftifement  of  contempt  inflidled  by  others,  and  of 
fhame  inflidted  by  himfelf.  An  apparatus  fo  compli¬ 
cated,  and  fo  Angular,  ought  to  roufe  our  attention  : 
for  nature  doth  nothing  in  vain  j  and  we  may  con¬ 
clude  with  great  certainty,  that  this  curious  branch  of 
the  human  conftitution  is  intended  for  fome  valuable 
purpofe. 

A  grofs  impropriety  is  puniihed  with  contempt  and 
indignation,  which  are  vented  againft  the  offender  by- 
correfponding  external  expreflions ;  nor  is  even  the 
flighteft  impropriety  fuffered  to  pafs  without  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  contempt.  But  there  are  improprieties,  of 
the  {lighter  kind,  that  provoke  laughter :  .of  which 
we  have  examples  without  end,  in  the  blunders  and 
abfurdities  of  our  own  fpccies :  fuch  improprieties  re-’ 
ceive  a  different  punithment,  as  will  appear  by  what 
follow's.  The  emotions  of  contempt  and  of .  laughter 
occafioned  by  an  impropriety  of  this  kind,  uniting  in¬ 
timately  in  the  mind  of  the  fpedlator,  are  exprefled 
externally  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  laugh,  termed  a  laugh 
of  derifion  or  /corn.  An  impropriety  that  thus  moves 
not  only  contempt,  but  laughter,  is  diftinguilhed  by 
the  epithet  of  ridiculous  ;  and  a  laugh  of  derifion  or 
fcorn  is  the  puniftiment  provided  for  it  by  nature.  Nor 
ought  it  to  efcape  obfervation,  that  we  are  fo  fond  of 
infli&ing  this  puniihment,  as  fometimes  to  exert  it  even 
againft  creatures  of  an  inferior  fpecies  $  witnefs  a  tur¬ 
key-cock  fwelling  with  pride,  and  ftrutting  with  dif- 
played  feathers  5  a  ridiculous  objed,  w  hich  in  a  gay 
mood  is  apt  to  provoke  a  laugh  of  derifion. 

We  muft  not  expert,  that  thefe  different  impro¬ 
prieties  are  feparated  by  diftinft  boundaries  5  for  of 
improprieties,  from  the  flighteft  to  the  moft  grofs, 
from  the  moft  rifible  to  the  moft  ferious,  therq  are  de¬ 
grees.  without  end.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  viewing  fome 
unbecoming  actions,  too  rifible  for  anger,  and  too  fe¬ 
rious  for  derifion,  the  fpe&ator  feels  a  fort  of  mixt 
emotion,  partaking  both  of  derifion  and  of  anger  $ 
which  accounts  for  an  expreflion,  common  with  reqjett 
to  the  impropriety  of  fome  actions,  that  we  know  not 
whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  cafe  of  a 
rifible  impropriety,  which  is  always,- flight,  the  contempt 
we  have  for  the  offender  is  extremely  faint,  though 
derifion,  its  gratification,  is  extremely  pleafant.  This 
difproportion  between  a  paflion  and  its  gratification, 
feems  not  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  In 
looking  about  for  a  folution,  we  muft  refleft  upon 
what  is  laid  down  above,  that  an  improper  adftion  not 
only  moves  our  contempt  for  the  author,  but  alfo,-  by 
means  of  contraft,  fwells  the  good  opinion  w  e  have  of 
ourfelves.  .  This  contributes,  more  than  any  other  ar¬ 
ticle,  to  the  pleafure  we  have  in  ridiculing  follies  and 
abfurdities  ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  well  known,  that 
they  who  put  the  greateft  value  upon  themfelves  are 
the  moft  prone  to  laugh  at  others.  Pride,  which  is  a 
vivid  paflion,  pleafant  in  itfelf,  and  not  leff  fo  in  its 
gratification,  would  fingly  be  fufficient  to  account  for 
the  pleafure  of  ridicule,  without  borrowing  any  aid 
from  contempt.  Hence  appears  the  reafon  of  a  noted 
obfervation,  That  we  are  the  moft  difpofed  to  ridicule 
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ruity-  the  blunders  and  abfurditics  of  others,  when  we  are  in 
r  "  '  high  fpirits  ;  for  in  high  fpirits,  felf-conceit  difplays  it- 
felf  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour. 

With  regard  to  the  final  caufes  of  congruity  and  im¬ 
propriety  ;  one  regarding  congruity,  is  pretty  obvious, 
that  the  fenfe  of  congruity,  as  one  principle  of  the  fine 
arts,  contributes  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  our  enter¬ 
tainment.  Congruity*  indeed,  with  refpe£t  to  quantity 
coincides  with  proportion  :  when  the  parts  of  a  build¬ 
ing  are  nicely  adjufted  to  each  other,  it  may  be  faid  in¬ 
differently,  that  it  is  agreeable  by  the  congruity  of  its 
parts,  or  by  the  proportion  of  its  parts.  But  propriety, 
which  regards  voluntary  agents  only,  can  never  be  the 
fame  with  proportion,  a  very  long  nofe  is  difpropor- 
tioned,  but  cannot  be  termed  improper .  In  fome  in- 
ftances,  it  is  true,  impropriety  coincides  with  difpro- 
portion  in  the  fame  fubjed,  but  never  in  the  fame  re- 
fpe<ft  )  for  example,  a  very  little  man  buckled  to  a  long 
toledo  :  confidering  the  man  and  the  fword  with  refpeft 
to  fize,  we  perceive  a  difproportion  ;  confidering  the 
fword  as  the  choice  of  the  man,  we  perceive  an  impro¬ 
priety. 

The  fenfe  of  impropriety  with  refpeft  to  miftakes, 
blunders,  and  abfurditics,  is  happily  contrived  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  In  the  fpe&ators,  it  is  produ&ive 
of  mirth  and  laughter,  excellent  recreation  in  an  inter¬ 
val  from  bufinefs.  But  this  is  a  trifle  inrefpedl  of  what 
follows.  It  is  painful  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  ridicule  ;  and 
to  punifh  with  ridicule  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  an  ab- 
furdity,  tends  to  put  him  more  upon  his  guard  in  time 
coming.  Thus  even  the  moft  innocent  blunder  is  not 
committed  with  impunity;  becaufe,  were  errors  licen- 
fed  where  they  do  not  hurt,  inattention  would  grow  in¬ 
to  a  habit,  and  be  the  occafion  of  much  hurt. 

The  final  caufe  of  propriety  as  to  moral  duties,  is 
of  all  the  moft  illuftrious.  To  have  a  juft  notion  of 
it,  the  moral  duties  that  refpedt  others  muft  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  thofe  that  refpeft  ourfelves..  Fidelity, 
gratitude,  and  the  forbearing  injury,  are  examples  of 
the.  firft  fort ;  temperance,  modefty,  firmnefs  of  mind, 
are  examples  of  the  other  ;  the  former  are  made  duties 
by  the  fenfe  of  juftice  ;  the  latter  by  the  fenfe  of  pro¬ 
priety.  Here  is  a  final  caufe  of  the  fenfe  of  pro¬ 
priety,  that  muft  roufe  our  attention.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  intereft  of  every  .man,  to  fuit  his  behaviour 
to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  ftation  allotted 
him  by  Providence ;  for  fuch  rational  conduct  con¬ 
tributes  in  every .  refpeft  to  happinefs,  by  preferring 
health,  by  procuring  plenty,  by  gaining  the  efteem  of 
others,  and,  which  of  all  is  the  greateft  blefiing,  by 
gaining  a  juftly-founded  felf-efteem.  But  in  a  matter 
fo  eflential  to  our  well-being,  even  felf-intereft  is  not 
relied  on  :  the  powerful  authority  of  duty  is  fuperadd- 
ed  to  the  motive  of  intereft.  The  God  of  nature,  in 
all  things  eflential  to  our  happinefs,  hath  obferved  one 
.  'uniform  method  j  to  keep  us  fteady  in  our  conduft,  he 


hath  fortified  us  with  natural  laws  and  principles,  Congr,,;t 
which  prevent  many  aberrations,  that  would  daily  hap-  Ccai! 
pen  were  we  totally  furrendered  to  fo  fallible  a  guide  as 
-  human  reafon.  Propriety  cannot  rightly  be  confidered 
in  another  light,  than  as  the  natural  law  that  regulates 
our  condudt  with  refpeft  to  ourfelves ;  as  juftice  is  the 
natural  law  that  regulates  our  conduct  with  refpeft  to 
others.  We  call  propriety  a  law,  not  lefs  than  juftice  ; 
becaufe  both  are  equally  rules  of  conduct  that  ought 
to  be  obeyed  :  propriety  includes  this  obligation ;  for 
to  fay  an  a£Iion  is  proper,  is,  in  other  words,  to  fay? 
that  it  ought  to  be  performed  ;  and  to  fay  it  is  impro¬ 
per,  is,  in  other  words,  to  fay  that  it  ought  to  be  for¬ 
borne.  It  is  this  very  charaflcr  of  ought  and  Jhould 
that  makes  juftice  a  law  to  us  ;  and  the  fame  charac¬ 
ter  is  applicable  to  propriety,  though  perhaps  more 
faintly  than  to  juftice  :  but  the  difference  is  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind  ;  and  we  ought,  without  hefitation 
or  relu&ance,  to  fubmit  equally  to  the  government  of 
both. 

T3ut  it  muft,  in  the  next  place,  be  obferved,  that  to 
the  fenfe  of  propriety,  as  well  as  of  juftice,  are  annexed 
the  fanflions  of  rewards  and  punifnments  ;  which  evi¬ 
dently  prove  the-  one  to  be  a  law  as  well  as  the  other. 

1  he  fatisfadlion  a  man  hath  in  doing  his  duty,  joined 
with  the  efteem  and  good  will  of  others,  is  the  reward 
that  belongs  to  both  equally.  The  puniihments  alfo, 
though  not  the  fame,  are  nearly  allied  ;  and  differ  in 
degree  more  than  in  quality.  Difobedience  to  the  law 
of  juftice,  is  puniftied  with  remorfe*,  difobedience  to 
the  law  of  propriety,  with  fhame,  which  is  remorfe  in 
a  lower  degree.  Every  tranfgreflion  of  the  law  of  ju-  1  ,j 

ftice  raifes  indignation  in  the  beholder ;  and  fo  doth  |  eti 

every  flagrant  tranfgreffion  of  the  law  of  propriety.  1  | 

Slighter  improprieties  receive  a  milder  punifliment  : 
they  are  always  rebuked  with  fome  degree  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  frequently  with  derifion.  In  general,  it  is 
true,  that  the  rewards  and  punifliments  annexed  to  the 
fenfe  of  propriety,  are  {lighter  in  degree  than  thofe 
annexed  to  the  fenfe  of  juftice  :  which  is  wifely  or¬ 
dered,  becaufe  duty  to  others  is  ftill  more  eflential  to 
fociety  than  duty  to  ourfelves  ;  for  fociety  could  not 
fubfift  a  moment  were  individuals  not  prote&ed  from 
the  headftrong  and  turbulent  paflion  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours. 

CONI,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy  in  Piedmont,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  territory  of  that  name,  with  a  good  citadel. 

The.  town  being  divided  into  two  fa&ions,  it  furrender¬ 
ed  to  the  French  in  1641  ;  but  was  reftored  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy  foon  after.  It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers- Grefle  and  Sture.  Its  trade  is  confiderable, 
being  the  repofitory  of  all  merchandife  from  Turin  and 
Nice,  defigned  for  Lombardy,  Switzerland,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  It  contains  about  10,000  people  befidesthe  gar- 
rifon.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  April  1796, 
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CONIC  SECTIONS. 

INTRODUCTION. 


TN  treating  of  fo  confiderable  a  branch  of  the  mathe- 

matical  fciences  as  the  Conic  Sections,  it  would  be 
improper  to  pals  over  in  total  filence  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  remarkable  curves.  But  this  topic  will  not  require 
any  long  detail.  None  of  the  works  of  the  more 
early  Greek  geometers  have  reached  our  time  ;  nor 
have  we  any  work  of  antiquity  profeffedly  written  on 
the  fubjedl  of  our  inquiry.  Our  curiofity  mull  there¬ 
fore  red  fatisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  a  few  inci¬ 
dental  notices  and  fakls,  gleaned  from  different  au¬ 
thors. 

The  difcovery  of  the  conic  fe&ions  fccms  to  have 
originated  in  the  fchool  of  Pla  to,  in  which  geometry 
j  was  highly  refpekted,  and  much  cultivated.  It  is 
probable  that  the  followers  of  that  philofopher  were 
led  to  the  difcovery  of  thefe  curves,  and  to  the  invef- 
tigation  of  many  of  their  properties,  in  feeking  to  re- 
folve  the  two  famous  problems  of  the  duplication  of 
the  cube,  and  the  trife&ion  of  an  angle,  for  which  the 
artifices  of  the  ordinary  or  plane  geometry  were  in- 
fufficient.  Two  folutions  of  the  former  problem,  by 
the  help  of  the  conic  fe&ions,  are  preserved  by  Euto- 
■k  in  ch .  cias  *5  anc*  are  attributed  by  liihi  to  Menschmus ,  the 
■ibMle  fcholar  of  Eudoxus ,  who  lived  not  much  poderior  to 
>ph  Cyl.  the  time  of  Plato  :  and  this  circumdance,  added  to  a 
•  Ibi  words  in  an  epigram  of  E^atoJlhenes\,  has  been 

thought  fufficient  authority,  by  fome  authors,  to  a- 
fcribe  the  honour  of  the  difcovery  of  the  conic  fac¬ 
tions  to  Mencechmus.  We  may  at  lead  infer  that,  at 
this  epoch,  geometers  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  deve¬ 
loping- the  properties  of  thefe  curves. 

The  writings  of  Archimedes  that  have  reached  us 
explicitly  fhew,  that  the  geometers  before  his  time 
had  advanced  a  great  length  in  invedigating  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  conic,  feftions.  This  author  exprefsly 
mentions  many  principal  propofitions  to  have  been  de- 
mondrated  by  preceding  writers  ;  and  he  often  refers 
to  properties  of  the  conic  fections,  as  truths  commonly 
,  divulged,  and  known  to  mathematicians.  His  own 
difeoveries  in  this  branch  of  fcience  are  worthy  of  the 
mod  profound  and  inventive  genius  of  antiquity.  In 
the  quadrature  of  the  parabola  he  gave  the  fird,  and 
the  mod  remafkable  indance  that  has  yet  been  difeo- 
vered,  of  the  exakl  equality  of  a  curvilineal  to  a  rekli- 
lineal  fpace.  He  determined  the  proportion  of  the 
elliptic  fpaces  to  the  circle  ;  and*  he  invented*  many 
propofitions  rcfpe£ling  the  menfuration  of  the  folids 
formed  by  the  revolution  of.  the  conic  fe&ions  about 
their  axes. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Apollonius  of 
Perga*  a  town  in  Pamphylia,  on'  the  fubjeiR  of  the 
conic  fe<dions,  that  we  know  how  far  the  ancient  ma¬ 
thematicians  carried  their  {peculations  concerning  thefe 
curves.  Apollonius  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philopa- 
ior,  about  forty  years  later  than  Archimedes .  He 
I,.  formed  his  tade  for  geometry,  and  acquired  that  fupe- 
sicr  {kill  in  the  fcience  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  his 


fame,  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  under  the  fuccef? 
fors  of  Euclid,  Befides  his  great  work  on  the  conic 
fe&ions,  he  was  the  author  of  many  fmaller  treatifes, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  geometrical  analyfis,  the  origi¬ 
nals  of  which  have  all  peri  {bed,  and  are  only  known  to 
modern  mathematicians  by  the  account  given  of  them 
by  Pappus  of  Alexandria,  in  the  feventh  book  of  his 
Mathematical  Co  l left  ions. 

The  work  of  Apollonius  on  the  conic  feclions, 
written  in  eight  books,  was  held  in  fueh  high  eftima- 
tion  by  the  ancients,  as  to  procure  for  him  the  name 
of  the  Great  Geometer.  The  fird  four  books  of  this 
treatife  only  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  original 
Greek.  It  is  the  purpofe  of  thefe  four  books,  as  we  ark 
informed  in  the  prefatory  epidle  to  Eudemus ,  to  de¬ 
liver  the  elements  of  the  fcience;  and  in  this  part  cf 
his  labour,  the  author  claims  no  farther  merit  than 
that  of  having  collecled,  amplified,  and  reduced  to 
order,  the  difeoveries  of  preceding,  mathematicians. 
One  improvement  introduced  by  Apollonius  is  too  re¬ 
markable  to  be  pafTed  over  without  notice.  The  geo¬ 
meters  who  preceded  him  derived  each  curve  from  a 
right  cone ,  which  they  conceived  to  be  cut  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  flant  fide.  It  will  readily  be  per¬ 
ceived,  from  what  is  (hewn  in  the  fird  fe&icn  of  the 
fourth  part  of  the  following  treatife,  that  the  fe&ion 
would  be  a  parabola  when  the  vertical  angle  of  the 
cone  was  a  right  angle  ;  an  ellipfe  when  it  was  acute ; 
and  a  hyperbola  when  it  was  obtufe.  Thus  each 
curve  was  derived  from  a  different  fort  of  cone.  Apol¬ 
lonius  was  the  fird  to  fhew  that  all  the  curves  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  any  fort  of  cone,  whether  right  or  oblique, 
according  to  the  different  inclinations  of  thk  cutting 
plane.  This  fad  is  one  remarkable  indance*  of  the 
adherence  of  the  mind  to  its  fird  conceptions,  and  of 
the  flownefs  and  difficulty  wuth  which  it  generalizes. 

The  original  of  the  fird  four  books  of  the  treatife 
of  Apollonius  is  loft  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  afcertain  in  what 
age  it  dirappeared.  In  the  year  1658  d.ifco- 

ve red  at  Florence  an  Arabic  manufeript,  entitled 
Apollonii  Pergsi  Conworum  Libn  Ohio,  By  the  libe¬ 
rality  of  the  Duke  of  Tufcany  fie  was  permitted  to 
carry  the  manufeript  to  Rome,  and,  with  the  aid  of  an 
Arabic  fcholar,  Abraham  Ecchellenfis ,  he  publifhed  in 
1661  a  Latin  translation  of  it.  The  manufeript,  al¬ 
though  from  its  title  it  was  expekled  to  be  a  complete 
tranflation  of  all  the  eight  books,  was  yet  found  to 
contain  only  the  fird  feven  books  :  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  another  manufeript,  brought  from  the  ead 
by  Gohus,  the  learned  profeffor  of  Leyden,  fo  early  as 
1664,  as  well  as  a  third,  of  which  Ravius  publifhed  a 
tranflation  in  1669,  have  the  fame  defedl  :  all  the 
three  manuferipts  agreeing  in  the  want  of  the  eighth 
book,  we  may  now*  confider  that  part  of  the  work  of 
Apollonius  as  irrecoverably  lod.  Fortunately,  in  the 
Col/eBiones  Mathematics  of  Pappus ,  in  whofe  time  the 
entire  treatife  of  Apollonius  w*as  extant,  there  is  pre^ 
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fervea  fome  account  of  the  fubje£ts  treated  in  eaeh 
book,  and  all  the  Lemmata  required  in  the  inveftiga- 
tions  of  the  proportions  they  contain.  Dr  Halley , 
who  in  1710  gave  a  correct  edition  of  the  Qonies  of 
Apollonius ,  guided  in  his  refearehes  by  the  lights  de¬ 
rived  from  Pappus,  has  reftored  the  eighth-  book  with 
fo  much  ability  as  to  leave  little  room  to  regret  the 
original. 

The  four  laft  books  of  the  Conies  of  Apollonius, 
containing  the  higher  or  more  recondite  parts  of  the 
feienee,  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  Iruit  of  the 
author’s  owm  refeafehes  }  and  they  do  much  honour  to 
the  geometrical  fkill  and  invention  of  the  Great  Geo¬ 
meter.  Even  in  our  times  the  whole  treadle  muft  be 
regarded  as  a  very  extenfive,  if  not  a  complete  work 
on  the  conic  feclions.  Modern  mathematicians  make 
important  applications  of  thele  curves,  with  which  the 
aneients  were  unacquainted  \  and  they  have  been  thus 
led  to  conftder  the  fubje£l  in  particular  points  of  view, 
fuited  to  their  purpofes  }  but  they  have  made  few  dif- 
coveries,  of  which  there  are  not  fome  traees  to  b-c, 
found  in  the  work  of  the  illuftrious  ancient. 

The  geometers  who  followed  Apollonius  feem  to 
have  contented  themfelves  with  the  humble  talk  of 
commenting  on  his  treatife,  and  of  rendering  it  of 
more  eafy  aceefs  to  the  bulk  of  mathematicians.  I  ill 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  hiftory  of 
this  branch  of  mathematical  feienee  prefents  nothing 
remarkable.  The  ibudy  of  it  was  then  revived  ;  and 
fince  that  time  this  part  of  mathematics  has  been  more 
cultivated,  or  has  been  illuftrated  by  a  greater  variety 
of  ingenious  writings. 

Among  the  aneients,  the  ftudy  of  the  conic  feflions 
was  a  fubjcfl  of  pure  intellectual  {peculation.  The 
applications  of  the  properties  of  thefe  curves  in  natural 
philofophy  have,  in  modern  times,  given  to  this  part 
of  the  mathematics  a  degree  of  importance  that  it  did 
not  formerly  poffefs.  That  whieh,  in  former  times, 
might  be  eonfidered  as  interefting  only  to  the  learned 
theorilb  and  profound  mathematician,  is  now  a  neeeffary 
attainment  to  him  who  would  not  be  ignorant  of  thole 
difeoveries  in  nature,  that  do  the  greateft  honour  to  the 
prefent  age. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  progrefs  of  difeovery,  and 
the  connexionthat  fubftfts  between  the  different  branches 
of  human  knowledge  *,  and  it  .excites  fome  degree  of 
admiration  to.refleCl,  that  the  aftronomieal  difeoveries 
of  Kepler,  and  the  fublime  theory  of  Newton ,  depend  on 
the  feemingly  barren  ipeculations  of  Greek  geometers 
concerning  the  feClions  of  the  cone. 


Apollonius ,  and  all  the  writers  on  conic  fc  Cl  ions  be¬ 
fore  Dr  Wallis,  derived  the  elementary  properties  of 
the  curves  from  the  nature  of  the  cone.  In  the  feeond 
patt  of  his  treatife  De  Se&ionibus  Conicis,  publiffied  in 
1665,  Dr  Wallis  laid  alide  the  eonfideration  of  the 
cone,  deriving  the  properties  of  the  curves  from  a  de- 
feription  in  piano.  Since  his  time  authors  have  been 
much  divided  as  to  the  bell  method  of  defining  thofe 
curves,  and  demonllrating  their  elementary  properties  *, 
many  of  them  preferring  that  of  the  ancient  geometers, 
while  others,  and  fome  of  great  note,  haVe  followed 
the  example  of  Dr  Wallis . 

In  fupport  of  the  innovation  made  by  Dr  Walks,  it 
is  urged,  that  in  the  ancient  manner  of  treating  the  co¬ 
nic  fedlions,  young  ftudents  are  perplexed,  and  difeou- 
raged  by  the  previous  matter  to  be  learnt  refpeCling  the 
generation  and  properties  of  the  cone}  and  that  they 
find  it  no  eafy  matter  to  conceive  ffeadily,  and  to  un- 
derltand  diagrams  rendered  confufed  by  lines  drawn  in 
different  planes  :  all  which  difficulties  are  avoided  by 
defining  the  curves  in  piano  from  one  of  their  effential 
properties.  It  is  not  our  intention  particularly  to  dif- 
cufs  this  point  }  and  we  have  only  to  add,  that,  in  the 
following  treatife,  we  have  chofen  to  deduce  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  conic  feClions  from  their  defer iptien  m 
piano,  as  better  adapted  to  the  nature  of  a  work  defign- 
ed  for  general  readers. 

A  geometrical  treatife  on  the  conic  feClions  muft 
neceffarily  be  founded  upomJLhe  elements  of  geometry. 
As  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry  are  generally  ftu- 
died,  and  in  every  one’s  hands,  we  have  chofen  to  re¬ 
fer  to  it  in  the  demonftrations.  The  edition  we  have 
ufed  is  that  published  by  Profeffor  Playfair  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Although  the  references  are  made  to  Euclid’s 
Elements,  yet  they  will  alfo  apply  to  the  treatife  on 
Geometry  given  in  this  Work  }  for  a  table  is  there 
given,  indicating  thepartieular'propofition  of  our  treatife 
that  correfponds  to  eaeh  of  the  moll  material  propofi- 
tions  in  Euclid’s  Elements. 

The  references  are  to  be  thus  underftood :  (20. 1 .  E.) 
means  the  20th  prop,  of  the  ift  book  of  Euclid's  Ele¬ 
ments  :  (2  cor.  20.  6.  E.)  means  the  2d  corollary  to 
the  20th  prop,  of  the  fixth  book  of  the  fame  work  j 
and  fo  of  others.  Again,  (7.)  means  the  feventh  propo- 
fition  of  that  part  of  the  following  treatife  in  which 
fueh  reference  happens  to  occur:  (eor.  1.)  means  the 
corollary  to  the  fir  ft  propofition  :  (2  cor.  3.)  means  the 
2d  corollary  to  the  third  propofition,  &c.— fuch  refe¬ 
rences  being  all  made  to  the  propofitions  in  the  divifion 
of  the  treatife  in  whieh  they  are  found. 


PART  I.  OF  THE  PARABOLA. 
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Definitions. 

I.  If  a  ftraight  line  BC,  and  a  point  without  it  F, 
be  given  by  pofition  in  a  plane,  and  a  point  D  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  move  in  fueh  a  manner  that  DF,  its  diftance 
from  the  given  point,  is  equal  to  DB,  its  diftanee 
from  the  given  line,  the  point  D  will  deferibe  a  line 
DAD,  called  a  Parabola. 

Corollary.  The  lines  DF,  DB,  may  become 
greater  than  any  given  line }  therefore  the  parabola 
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extends  to  a  greater  diftanee  from  the  point  F,  and  the 
line  ‘BC,  than  any  that  can  be  afligned. 

II.  The  ftraight  line  BC,  whieh  is  given  by  pofi¬ 
tion,  is  called  the  Direflrix  of  the  Parabola. 

III.  The  given  point  F  is  called  the  Focus. 

IV.  A  ftraight  line  perpendicular  to  the  direftrix, 
terminated  at  one  extremity  by  the  parabola,  and  pro¬ 
duced  indefinitely  vdthin  it,  is  called  a  Diameter. 

V.  The  point  in  which  a  diameter  meets  the  parabo¬ 
la  is  called  its  Vertex . 

VI.  The 
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VI.  The  diameter  which  paffes  through  the  focus 
is  called  the  Axis  of  the  parabola  ;  and  the  vertex  of 
the  axis  is  called  the  Principal  Vertex. 

CoR.  A  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the 
diredlrix  is  bifedled  at  the  vertex  of  the  axis. 

VII.  A  ftraight  line  terminated  both  ways  by  the 
parabola,  and  bifedled  Ly  a  diameter,  is  called  an  Or¬ 
dinate  to  that  diameter. 

VIII.  The  fegment  of  a  diameter  between  its  vertex, 
and  an  ordinate,  is  called  an  Abfcifs . 

IX.  A  ftraight  line  quadruple  the  diftance  between 
the  vertex  of  a  diameter  and  the  diredlrix,  is  called  the 
Parameter ,  alfo  the  .Lotus  Re&um  of  that  diameter . 

X.  A  ftraight  line  meeting  the  parabola  only  in  one 
point,  and  which  everywhere  elfe  falls  without  it,  is 
laid  to  touch  the  parabola  at  that  point,  and  is  called  a 
Tangent  to  the  parabola . 

Proposition  I. 

The  diftance  of  any  point  without  the  parabola 
from  the  focus  is  greater  than  its  diftance  from 
the  diredlrix ;  and  the  diftance  of  any  point 
within  the  parabola  from  the  focus  is  lefs  than 
its  diftance  from  the  diredlrix. 

Let  DA  d  be  a  parabola,  of  which  F  is  the  fo¬ 
cus,  GC  the  diredlrix,  and  P  a  point  without  the 
curve,  that  is,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  curve  with  the 
diredlrix  ;  PF,  a  line  drawn  to  the  focus,  will  be 
greater  than  PG,  a  perpendicular  to  the  diredlrix. 
For,  as  PF  -muft  necefl\rily  cut  the  curve,  let  D  be 
the  point  of  interfcdlian  3  draw  DB  perpendicular  to 
the  diredlrix,  and  join  PB.  Becaufe  D  is  a  point  in 
the  parabola,  DB~DF  (Definition  1.)  therefore 
PFzrPD-f-DB  3  but'  PD-f-DB  is  greater  than  PB 
(20.  1.  E.),  and  therefore  flill  greater  than  PG  (19. 
I.  E.),  therefore  PF  is  greater  than  PG. 

Again,  let  Q  be  a  point  within  the  parabola,  QF, 
a  line  drawn  to  the  focus,  is  lefs  than  OB,  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  diredlrix.  The  perpendicular  QB  ne- 
ceffarily  cuts  the  curve  3  let  D  be  the  point  of  inter- 
fedlion  3  join  DF.  Then  DF~DB  (Def.  1.),  and 
QP+DI  =:QB  5  but  OF  is  lefs  than  QD4-DF, 
therefore  QF  is  lefs  than  OB. 

Corollary.  A  point  is  without  or  within  the  pa¬ 
rabola,  according  as  its  diftance  from  the  focus  is 
greater  or  lefs  than  its  diftance  from  the  diredlrix. 

Prop.  II. 

Every  ftraight  line  perpendicular  to  the  diredlrix 
meets  the  parabola,  and  every  diameter  falls 
wholly  within  it. 

Let  the  ftraight  line  BQ  be  perpendicular  to  the 
diredlrix  at  B,  BQ  fhall  meet  the  parabola.  Draw 
BF  to  the  focus,  and  make  the  angle  BFP  equal  to 
FB£;  then,  becaufc  QBC  is  a  right  angle,  QBF 
and  PFS  are  each  lefs  than  a  right  angle,  therefore 
OB  and  PF  interfefl  each  other  :  let  D  be  the  point 
of  interfeaion,  then  DB=DF  (5.  i.  E.)  5  therefore, 

D  is  a  point  in  the  parabola.  Again,  the  diameter 
Onfalls  wholly  within  the  parabola;  for  take  O  any 
l’oint  in  the  diameter,  and  draw  FQ  to  the  'focus, 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II.  ’ 
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Q  is  within  the  parabola  (Cor.  i.). 

Cor.  The  parabola  continually  recedes  from  the 
axis,  and  a  point  may  be  found  in  the  curve  that 
fhall  be  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  axis  than  any 
aftigned  line. 

Prop.  III. 

The  ftraight  line  which  bifedls  the  angle  contain¬ 
ed  by  two  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  any  point 
in  the  parabola,  the  one  to  the  focus,  and  the 
other  perpendicular  to  the  diredlrix,  is  a  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  curve  in  that  point. 

Let  D  be  any  point  in  the  curve  3  let  DF  be  Fig.  3. 
drawn  to  the  focus,  and  DB  perpendicular  to  the  di¬ 
redlrix  3  the  ftraight  line  DE,  which  bifedls  the  angle 
bDB,  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve.  Join  BF  meeting 
DE  in  I,  take  H  any  other  point  in  DE,  join  HF, 

HB,  and  draw  HG  perpendicular  to  the  diredlrix. 
Becaufe  DFzzDB,  and  DI  is  common  to  the  triangles 
DFI,  DBI,  and  the  angles  FDI,  BDI,  are  equal, 
thefe  triangles  are  equal,  and  FIzrIB,  and  hence 
FH=HB  (4.  1.  E.):  but  HB  is  greater  than  IiG 
(19.  1.  E.)  3  therefore  the  diftance  of  the  point  H 
from  the  focus  is  greater  than  its  diftance  from  the 
diredlrix,  hence  that  point  is  without  the  parabola 
(Cor.  I.),  and  therefore  HDI  is  a  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  D  (Def.  10.). 

CoR.  1.  There  cannot  be  more  than  one  tangent  to  Fig.  4. 
the  parabola  at  the  fame  point.  For  let  any  other 
line  DK,  except  a  diameter,  be  drawn  through  D  3 
draw  FK  perpendicular  to  DK  3  on  D  for  a  centre, 
with  a  radius  equal  to  DB,  or  DF,  describe  a  circle’ 
cutting  FK  in  N  3  draw  NL  parallel  to  the  axis! 
meeting  DK  in  L,  and  join  FL.  Then  FK— KN 
(3.  3.  E.)  and  therefore  FLzzLN.  Now  ED  beine- 
perpendicular  to  the  diredrix,  the  circle  FBN  touches 
the  diredlrix  at  B  (16.  3.  E.)  ;  and  hence*'  N,  any 
other  point  in  the  circumference,  is  without  the  di¬ 
redlrix,  and  on  the  fame  fide  of  it  as  the  parabola, 
therefore  the  point  L  is  nearer  to  the  focus  than  to  the 
diredlrix,  and  confequently  is  within  the  parabola. 

Cor.  2.  A  perpendicular  to  the  axis  "at  its  vertex  Fi? 
is  a  tangent  to  the  curve.  Let  AIVI  be  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  at  the  vertex  A,  then  RS,  the  diftance  of 
any  point  in  AM  from  the  diredlrix,  is  equal  to  CA, 
that  is  to  AF,  and  therefore  is  lefs  than  RF,  the  di- 
fiance  of  the  fame  point  from  the  focus. 

Cor.  3.  A  ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  focus  of  a 
parabola  perpendicular  to  a  tangent,  and  produced  to 
meet  the  diredlrix,  is  bifedled  by  the  tangent.  For  it 
has  been  fhewn  that  FB,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
tangent  DI,  is  bifedled  at  I. 

Cor.  4.  A  tangent  to  the  parabola  makes  equal  Fig.  3. 
angles  with  the  diameter  which  paffes  through  the 
point  of  contadl,  and  a  ftraight  line  drawn  from*  that 
point  to  the  foeus.  Por^  BD  being  produced  to  Q, 

DQ  is  a  diameter,  and  the  angle  HDQ  is  equal  to 
BDE,  that  is,  to  EDF.  * 

Cor.  5.  The  axis  is  the  only  diameter  which  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  a  tangent  at  its  vertex.  For  the  nnWe 
HDO,  or  BDE,  is  the  half  of  EDF,  and  therefore 
lefs  than  a  right  angle,  except  when  BD  and  DF  lie 
3  U  in 
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Scholium. 

From  the  property  of  tangents  to  the  parabola  de- 
monftrated  in  Cor.  4.  the  point  F  takes  the  name  of 
the  Focus.  For  rays  of  light  proceeding  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  a  parabola,  and  falling  upon  a  poliihed 
lurface  whofe  figure  is  that  produced  by  the  revolution 
of  the  parabola  about  its  axis,  are  reflected  to  the 
focus. 

Prop.  IV. 

A  ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  focus  of  a  para¬ 
bola  to  the  interfe&ion  of  two  tangents  to 
the  curve,  will  make  equal  angles  with  ftraight 
lines  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the  points  of  con¬ 
tain. 

Fig.  5.  Let  HP,  H/>  be  tangents  to  a  parabola  at  the 

points  P,/>;  let  a  ftraight  line  be  drawn  from  H,  their 
interfe&ion,  to  F  the  focus,  and  let  FP,  F />  be  drawn 
to  the  points  of  conta&,  the  lines  PF  and  p  F  make 
equal  angles  with  HF. 

Draw  PK,  pk  perpendicular  to  the  dire&rix  ;  join 
HK,  H£,  join  alfo  FK,  Fk ,  meeting  the  tangents  in 
G  and  g.  The  triangles  FPH,  KPH  have  PF  equal 
to  PK,  and  PH  common  to  both,  alfo  the  angle 
FPH  equal  to  KPH  (3.),  therefore  FH  is  equal  to 
KH,  and  the  angle  HFP  is  equal  to  the  angle  HKP. 
in  like  manner  it  may  be  (hewn  that  FH  is  equal  to 
£H,  and  that  the  angle  HF/>  is  equal  to  the  angle 
H  k  p  ;  therefore  HK  is  equal  to  H  and  hence  the 
angle  HK  k  is  equal  to  H  k  K  :  now  the  angles  PK  k, 
pk  K  are  right  angles,  therefore  the  angle  HKP  is 
equal  to  H  kp  ;  but  thefe  angles  have  been  (hewn  to 
be  equal  to  HFP  and  HF p  refpe&ively,  therefore  the 
lines  PF  and  pF  make  equal  angles  with  HF. 

Prop.  V. 

Two  tangents  to  a  parabola,  which  are  limited  by 
their  mutual  interfe&ion  and  the  points  in  which 
they  touch  the  curve,  are  to  each  other  recipro¬ 
cally  as  the  fines  of  the  angles  they  contain  with 
ftraight  lines  drawn  from  the  points  of  contaft 
to  the  focus. 

Let  HP,  H/>,  which  interfe£t  each  other  at  H,  be 
*  tangents  to  a  parabola  at  the  points  P ,/>  ;  and  let  PF, 
p  F  be  drawn  to  the  focus  :  then 

HP  :  H p  ::  fine  HpF  :  fine  HPF. 

Join  HF  j  and  in  FP  take  F £)  equal  to  F p ,  and  join 
HQ/,  then,  the  angles  at  F  being  equal  (4.),  the  tri¬ 
angles  HFO,  HF p  are  equal,  therefore  HQ^  is  equal 
to  H />,  and  the  angle  HQF  is  equal  to  H  p  F.  Now, 
in  the  triangle  HPQ, 

HP  :  H£  ::  fine  HQP  or  fine  HQF  :  fine  HPF  (by 
Trig  on.) 

therefore  HP  ;  H/>  ::  fine  H p  F  :  fine  HPF. 

Prop.  VI. 

Any  ftraight  line  terminated  both  ways  by  a  para¬ 
bola,  and  parallel  to  a  tangent,  is  bife£ted  by 
the  diameter  that  paftes  through  the  point  of 
contact  j  or  is  an  ordinate  to  that  diameter. 


E  C  T  I  O  N  S.  pait  • 

The  ftraight  line  D  */,  terminated  by  the  parabola,  Of  tin 
and  parallel  to  the  tangent  HP  //,  is  bife6ted  at  E  by  PE  ' 1 ! 
the  diameter  that  pafTes  through  P  the  point  of  contaft.  Z  ^ 
Let  KD,  K  d ,  tangents  at  the  points  D,  d ,  meet  the 
tangent  at  the  vertex  in  H  and  h  ;  draw  DL,  d  /,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  EP,  meeting  H/z  in  L  and  /,  and  draw  DF, 
d  F,  PF  to  the  focus. 

Becaufe  H  h  is  parallel  to  D  d \ 

FID  :  /id  ::  KD  :  K  d. 

But  KD,  K  d  being  tangents  to  the  parabola. 

Sine  hdF  :  fine  HDF  ::  KD  :  Kd(S-), 
Therefore,  fine  hdF  :  fine  HDF  ::  HD  :  hd ; 

Now  fine  k  PF  :  fine  hdF  ::  hd  :  h  P  (5.), 
Therefore,  ( 23. 5.  E.)  fine  /zPF  :  fine  HDF ::  HD  :  KP  ^ 
but  fine  HPF,  or  fine  h  PF  :  fine  HDF  ::  HD  :  HP, 
therefore  the  ratio  of  HD  to  h  P  is  the  fame  as  that  of  ;  F 

HD  to  HP,  wherefore  HP=P/z. 

Again,  becaufe  the  angles  HDF  and  hdF  are  re- 
fpe£tively  equal  to  HDL  and  hdi \  (3.) 

DH  :  dh  ::  fine  kdl :  fine  HDL, 

Now  HL  :  DH  ::  fine  HDL  :  fine  HLD,  or  fine  Kid 
(by  Trigon.) 

therefore  (23.5. E.)  HL  :  dh  ::  fine  hdl :  fine  hid::  hi :  dh , 
wherefore  HL,  and  hi ,  have  the  fame  ratio  tp  dk}  hence 
HFz=:hl ;  and  fince  it  has  been  (hewn  that  HPzzP^,  it 
follows  that  LPrrP/,  and  therefore  DEnrE*/. 

CoR.  1.  Straight  lines  which  touch  a  parabola  at 
the  extremities  of  an  ordinate  to  a  diameter  interfeft 
each  other  in  that  diameter. *  For  T)d  and  Hh  being 
fimilarly  divided  at  E  and  P,  the  ftraight  line  which 
joins  the  points  E,  P,  will  pafs  through  K  the  vertex 
of  the  triangle  DK  d. 

CoR.  2.  Every  ordinate  to  a  diameter  is  parallel  to 
a  tangent  at  its  vertex.  For,  if  not,  let  a  tangent  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  ordinate,  then  the  diameter  drawn 
through  the  point  of  conta&  would  bife&  the  ordinate, 
and  thus  the  fame  line  would  be  bife<fted  in  twro  differ¬ 
ent  points,  which  is  abfurd. 

Cor.  3.  All  the  ordinates  to  the  fame  diameter  are 
parallel  to  each  other.  I  j,j 

Cor.  4.  A  ftraight  line  that  bifefts  tw®  parallel 
chords,  and  terminates  in  the  curve,  is  a  diameter. 

Cor.  5.  The  ©rdinates  to  the  axis  are  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  it,  and  no  other  diameter  is  perpendicular  to  its 
ordinates.  This  is  evident  from  2  cor.  and  5  cor.  to 
Prop.  III.  ‘  | 

Cor.  6.  Hence  the  axis  divides  the  parabola  into 
two  parts  which  are  fimilar  to  each  other. 

Prop.  VII. 

If  a  tangent  to  any  point  in  a  parabola  meet  a  dia¬ 
meter,  and  from  the  point  of  conta&  an  ordi¬ 
nate  be  drawn  to  that  diameter,  the  fegment  of 
the  diameter  between  the  vertex  and  the  tan¬ 
gent  is  equal  to  the  fegment  between  the  vertex 
and  the  ordinate. 

Let  DK,  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D,  meet  thep^  ^ 
diameter  EP  in  K,  and  let  DE*/be  an  ordinate  to  that 
diameter,  PK  is  equal  to  PE. 

Through  P,  the  vertex  of  the  diameter,  draw  the 
tangent  PH,  meeting  KD  in  H  \  draw  DL  parallel  \ 
to  EP,  meeting  PH  in  L,  and  draw  DF,  PF  to  the 
focus :  then 

PH 
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'  f  ,  PH  :  HD  ::  fine  HDF  :  fine  HPF  (5.) 

»fa.  But  the  angle  HDF  is  equal  to  HDL,  and  HPF  is 
equal  to  HPK  (3-),  that  is  (becaufe  of  the  parallel 
lines  DL,  PK)  to  HLD,  therefore 

PH  :  HD  ::  line  HDL  :  fine  HLD  ::  HL  :  HD, 
wherefore  PH=HL,  and  confequently  PK=DL  ; 
but  PL  is  parallel  to  DE,  by  laft  proportion,  and 
therefore  DL=PE,  therefore  PK:=PE. 

Prop.  VIII. 

If  an  ordinate  to  any  diameter  pafs  through  the 
focus,  the  abfcifs  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
parameter  of  that  diameter,  and  the  ordinate  is 
equal  to  the  whole  parameter. 


CTIONS.  S  23 

meter  PN  5  draw  PG  a  tangent  to  the  ourve  at  the  Of  the 
vertex  of  the  diameter,  and  complete  the  parallelo- ,  ara  0  a‘j 
grams  PEHG,  PNKI ;  then  PG,  PI  are  equal  to 
EH,  NIC,  and  GH,  IK  to  PE,  PN,  refpedively ; 
therefore  HE*  :  KN*  ::  PE  ::  PN. 


Prop.  X. 

If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  diameter  of  a  pa¬ 
rabola,  the  reftangle  under  the  abfcifs  and  the 
parameter  of  the  diameter  is  equal  to  the  iquare 
of  the  fe mi-ordinate. 

Let  HB  h  be  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  PK,  the  Fig.  8. 
redangle  contained  by  PB  and  the  parameter  of  the 
diameter  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  HB,  the  femi-ordi- 


Let  DE  */,  a  ftraight  line  palling  through  the  fo¬ 
cus,  be  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  PE  5  the  abfcifs 
PE  is  equal  to  J  the  parameter,  and  the  ordinate  D*/ 
is  equal  to  the  whole  parameter  of  the  diameter  PE. 

Let  DK,  PI  be  tangents  at  D  and  P  \  let  DK 
meet  the  diameter  in  K  }  draw  PF  to  the  focus,  and 
DL  parallel  to  EP.  The  angles  KPI,  IPF  being 
equal  (3.),  and  PI  parallel  to  EF  (2  cor.  6.),  the 
angles  PEF,  PFE  are  alfo  equal  (29.  I.  E.),  and 
PErrPFrz^  the  parameter  (Def.  9.  and  Def.  1.). 
Again,  the  angle  KDE  is  equal  to  LDK  (3O?  an<^ 
therefore  equal  to  DKE  *,  confequently  ED  is  equal 
to  EIv,  or  to  twice  EP  (7.)  :  therefore  D  d  is  equal 
to  4  EP,  or  to  4  PF,  that  is,  to  the  parameter  of  the 
diameter. 

Prop.  IX. 


nate. 

Let  DE*/  be  that  ordinate  to  the  diameter  which 
pafles  through  the  focus.  The  femi-ordinates  DE,  E*/ 
are  each  half  of  the  parameter,  and  the  abfcifs  EP  is 
one-fourth  of  the  parameter  (8.), 

Therefore  D  d :  DE  DE  :  PE, 
and  D  d  •  PErrDE*, 

But  D//  PE  :  D*/‘PB,  or  PE  :  PB  ::  DE* :  HB*  (cor.  9.), 
Therefore  Dd  PB—HB*. 

Scholium. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  equality  of  the  fquare  of 
the  femi-ordinate  to  a  rectangle  contained  by  the  pa¬ 
rameter  of  the  diameter  and  the  abfcifs,  that  Apollo¬ 
nius  called  the  curve  line  to  which  the  property  be¬ 
longed  a  Parabola . 


If  any  two  diameters  of  a  parabola  be  produced 
to  meet  a  tangent  to  the  curve,  the  fegments 
of  the  diameters  between  their  vertices  and  the 
tangent  are  to  one  another  as  the  fquares  of  the 
fegments  of  the  tangent  intercepted  between 
each  diameter  and  the  point  of  contaft. 

Fij*,.  Let  QH,  RK,  any  two  diameters,  be  produced- to 
meet  PI,  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P,  in  the  points 
G,  I;  then 

HG  :  KI  ::  PG*  :  PI*. 

Let  PN,  a  femi-ordinate  to  the  diameter  HQ,  meet 
KR  in  O,  and  let  PR,  a  femi-ordinate  to  the  diame¬ 
ter  KO,  meet  HN  in  R  *,  from  H  draw  parallels  to 
NO  and  QR-,  meeting  KR  in  L  and  M,  thus  HL  is 
a  tangent  to  the  curve,  and  HM  a  femi-ordinate  to 

KR. 

Now  KIzrKR,  and  KLrzKM  (7.) 
Therefore,  by  fubtradion,  LI=:MRr=:HQ^, 

But  LO=HN=HG  (7.) 
Therefore  by  addition,  lOzzGQ. 

The  triangles  PGN,  PIO,  are  fimilar,  as  alfo  PGQ, 
PIR, 

Therefore  GN  :  IO,  or  2  GH  :  10  ::  PG  :  PI, 
And  GQ  :  IR,  or  IO  :  2  IK  ::  PG  :  PI, 
Hence,  taking  the  redangles  of  the  correfponding 
I  terms, 

2  GH  •  IO  :  2IO  •  IK  ::  PG*  :  PI* 

^  Therefore  GH  :  IK  ::  PG*  PI*. 

F  io.  Cor.  The  fquares  of  femi-ordinates,  and  of  ordinates 
to  any  diameter,  are  to  one  another  as  their  correfpond¬ 
ing  abfeifies.  Let  HE//,  KN£  be  ordinates  to  the  dia- 


Prop.  XI. 

A  ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  focus  of  a  para¬ 
bola,  perpendicular  to  a  tangent,  is  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  ftraight  line  drawn 
from  the  focus  to  the  point  of  contaft,  and  one- 
fourth  the  parameter  of  the  axis. 

Let  FB  be  a  perpendicular  from  the  focus  upon  jr;g.  n, 
the  tangent  PB,  and  FP  a  ftraight  line  drawn  to  the 
point  of  contad  ;  let  A  be  the  principal  vertex,  and 
therefore  FA  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  parameter  of 
the  axis  j  FB  is  a  mean  proportional  between  FP  and 

FA.  .  . 

Produce  FB  and  FA  to  meet  the  diredrix  in  D 
and  C,  and  join  AB.  The  lines  FC,  FD  are  bileded 
at  A  and  B  (3  cor.  3.),  therefore  (2.  6.  E.)  AB  is 
parallel  to  CD,  or  perpendicular  to  CF,  and  confe¬ 
quently  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  A  (2  cor.  3.)  *,  now 
BP  is  a  tangent  at  P,  therefore  the  angle  AFB  is 
equal  to  BFP  (4.),  and  fince  the  angles  FAB,  FBP 
are  right  angles,  the  triangles  FAB,  FBP  are  equi¬ 
angular  5  hence 

FP  :  FB  ::  FB  :  FA. 

Cor.  1.  The  common  interfedion  of  a  tangent,  and 
a  perpendicular  from  the  focus  to  the  tangent,  is  in  a 
ftraight  line  touching  the  parabola  at  its  vertex. 

Cor.  2.  If  PH  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  tan¬ 
gent  meeting  the  axis  in  H,  and  HK  be  drawn  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  PF,  PK  lhall  be  equal  to  half  the  parameter 
of  the  axis.  For  the  triangles  HPK,  FBP  are  mani- 
feftly  equiangular,  therefore 

HP  :  PK  ::  PF  :  FB  ::  FB  ;  FA  ::  FD  :  FC, 

3  U  2  But 


i 
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Parabola  ^llt  ’/  be  j°i*ied,  the  line  PD  is  evidently  per- 
V — pendicular  to  the  diredlrix  (3.),  therefore  the  figure 
?  parallelogram,  and  HPrrFD,  therefore 
h'K — r  C — half  the  parameter  of  the  axis. 


Prop.  XIII.  Problem. 


Pan 

Oftl 

Parabi 


The  dive&rix  and  focus  of  a  parabola  being  given 
by  pofition,  to  deferibe  the  parabola. 


1 

! 


Prop.  XII. 

If  any  ordinate  and  abfeifs  of  a  parabola  be  com¬ 
pleted  into  a  parallelogram*  the  area  of  the 
parabola*  included  between  the  ordinate  and 
the  curve*  is  two  thirds  of  the  parallelo- 
gram. 

Let  AN  be  any  diameter  of  a  parabola,  and  PQ 
an  ordinate  to  that  diameter.  Let  BC  be  drawn 
through  A,  parallel  to  PQ,  and  let  PB,  QC  be 
drawn  parallel  to  NA  5  the  area  comprehended  by  the 
curve  line  PAQ  and  ordinate  PQ  is  two  thirds  of  the 
parallelogram  FBCQ.  Join  PA,  QA,  and  draw  the 
tangents  PT,  QT,  meeting  the  diameter  NA  in  T, 
and  BC  in  E  and  G  ;  through  E  and  G  draw  the 
diameters  EFD,  GHX,  which  will  bifea  PA,  QA 
in  D  and  K*  (1  cor.  6.)  kand  through  F  and  H,  the 
vertices,  draw  the  tangents  RL,  MV  ;  join  PF,  AF 
&H,  AH.  Becaufe  NAzzAT  (7.)  and  there¬ 
fore  PQ=2  EG,  the  triangle  P  AQ  is  double  the  tri¬ 
angle  ETG.  For  the  fame  reafon  the  ’  triangles 
PL  A,  QHA  are  double  the  triangles  REL,  VGM 
refpe&ively,  therefore  the  inferibed  figure  PFAHQ  is 
double  the  external  figure  PRLMV.  If  diameters  were 
drawn  through  the  points  R,  L,  M,  V,  and  Rraight 
lines  were  drawn  joining  the  vertices  of  every  two  adja¬ 
cent  diameters,  alfo  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  the  dia¬ 
meters  which  pals  through  the  points  R,  L,  M,  V,  there 
would  thus  be  inferibed  in  the  parabola  a  new  figure 
which  would  have  the  fame  bafe  PQ,  as  the  former, 
but  the  number  of  the  remaining  fides  double  that  of 
the  former  5  and  correfponding  to  it  there  would  be  a 
new  external  figure  formed  by  the  tangents  at  the 
vertices  of  the  diameters,  but  Rill  the  fame  proportion 
between  the  two  figures  would  hold,  or  the  former 
would  be  double  the  latter,  and  this  would  evidently 
be  the  cafe*  if  the  operation  of  inferibing  and  circum¬ 
scribing  a  new  figure  were  repeated  continually.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  by  thus  increafing  continually  the 
number  of  fides  of  the  inferibed  figure,  it  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  area  of  the  parabola,  which  is 
its  limit ;  alfo  that  the  external  figure  approaches  to 
the  area  contained  by  the  two,  tangents  TP,  T 0  and 
the  parabolic  areh  PAQ,  which  fpace  is  its  limit ; 
and  fince  the  limits  of  any  two  quantities  which  have 
a  conRant  ratio  muR  have  the  fame  proportion  to  each 
other  as  the  quantities  themfelves,  the  area  contained 
by  the  parabolic  arch  PAQ  and  the  ordinate  PQ  muR 
be  double  the  area  contained  by  the  fame  arch  and  the 
two  tangents  TP,  TO,  and  therefore  muR  be  two 
thirds  of  the  area  of  the  triangle  -TPQ,  which 
triangle  is  evidently  equal  to  the  parallelogram 

PBCQ.  r  0 


First  Method.  By  Mechanical  Defcription. 

Let  AB  be  the  given  diredlrix,  and  F  the  focus. %  13. 
Place  the  edge  of  the  ruler  ABKH  along  the  diredtrix 
AB,  and  keep  it  fixed  in  that  pofition.  Let  LCG  be  \  » 
another  ruler  of  fuch  a  form  that  the  part  LC  may 
Ride  along  AB  the  edge  of  the  fixed  ruler  ABKH* 
and  the  part  CG  may  have  its  edge  CD  conflantly 
perpendicular  to  AB.  Let  GDF  be  a  Rring  of  the 
fame  length  as  GC  the  edge  of  the  moveable  ruler  ; 
let  one  end  of  the  Rring  be  fixed  at  F,  and  the  other 
fafiened  to  G,  a  point  in  the  moveable  ruler.  By 
means  of  the  pin  D  let  the  Rring  be  Rretched,  fo 
that  the  part  of  it  between  G  and  D  may  be  applied 
clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  moveable  ruler,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  ruler  Rides  along  AB  the  edge  of  the 
fixed  ruler  ;  the  pin  D  will  thus  be  confirained  to 
move  along  CG  the  edge  of  the  ruler,  and  its  point 
will  trace  upon  the  plane  in  which  the  diredlrix  and 
focus  are  fituated  a  curve  line  DE,  which  is  the  para¬ 
bola  required.  For  the  Rring  GDF  being  equal  in 
length  to  GDC,  if  GD  be  taken  from  both,  there  re¬ 
mains  DF  equal  to  DC  *  that  is,  the  diRance  of  the 
moving  point  D  from  the  focus  is  equal  to  its  diRance 
from  the  diredlrix,  therefore  the  point  D  deferibes  a. 
parabola. 

■ 

SECOND  Method .  By  finding  any  number  of  points 
in  the  curve. 

#  Through  the  focus  F  draw  EFC  perpendicular  to  the  Fig.  14 j 
diredlrix,  and  EC  will  be  the  axis.  Draw  any  Rraight  j 
line  HE/6  parallel  to  the  diredlrix,  meeting  the  axis  in 
E  any  point  below  the  vertex  ;  and  on  F  as  a  centre, 
with  a  radius  equal  to  CE*  deferibe  a  circle  cutting 
H.h  in  D  and  d ;  thefe  will  be  points  in  the  parabola 
required,  as  is  fufficiently  evident. 

Prop.  XIV.  Problem.  j 

A  parabola  being  given  by  pofition*  to  find  its 

diredtrix  and  focus.  1 1 

Let  DP</  be  the  given  parabola;  draw  any.  two  Fig.  id  I 
parallel  chords  Dd9  E<?,  and  bifedt  them  at  H  and  K  ; 
join  KH,  meeting  the  parabola  in  P,  the  Rraight  line  r 

PHK  is  the  diameter  (4 cor.  6.)  the  point  P  is  its  ver¬ 
tex,  and  Dd,  E*  are  ordinates  to  it.  In  HP  produ¬ 
ced  take  PL  equal  to  one  fourth  part  of  a  third  pro¬ 
portional  to  PH  and  HD,  and  draw  LN  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  PL,  the  line  LN  will  evidently  be  the  diredtrix 
(10.  &  Def.  9.).  Draw  PM  parallel  to  the  ordinates 
to  the  diameter  PK,  then  PM  will  be  a  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  P  (2  cor.  6.).  Draw  LM  perpendicular  to 
PM,  and  take  MF=ML,  and  the  point  F  will  be  the. 
focus  of  the  parabola  (3  cor.  3.). 


PART 
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II. 


PART  II.  OF  THE  ELLIPSE. 


Definitions. 

I.  If  two  points  F  and  f  be  given  in  a  plane,  and  a 
point  D  be  conceived  to  move  around  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  D /“-pDF,  the  fum  of  its  diftances  from 
them,  is  always  the  fame,  the  point  D  will  d^fcribe 
upon  the  plane  a  line  AB  a  b ,  which  is  called  an 
Ellipfe . 

II.  The  given  points  F,/*  are  called  the  Foci  of  the 
ellipfe. 

III.  The  point  C,  which  bifefts  the  ftraight  line 
between  the  foci,  is  called  the  Centre, 

IV.  The  diftance  of  either  focus  from  the  centre 
is  called  the  Excentricitij . 

V.  A  ftraight  line  palling  through  the  centre,  and 
terminated  both  ways  by  the  ellipfe,  is  called  a  Dia¬ 
meter . 

VI.  The  extremities  of  a  diameter  are  called  its 
Vertices. 

VII.  The  diameter  which  paffes  through  the  foci 
is  called  the  Tranfverfe  Axis ,  alfo  the  Greater  Axis . 

VIII.  The  diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
tranfverfe  axis  is  called  the  Conjugate  Axis ,  alfo  the 
Lefjer  Axis . 

IX.  Any  ftraight  line  not  palling  through  the 
centre,  but  terminated  both  ways  by  the  ellipfe,  and 
bifecled  by  a  diameter,  is  called  an  Ordinate  to  that 
diameter. 

X.  Each  of  the  fegments  of  a  diameter  intercept¬ 
ed  between  its  vertices  and  an  ordinate,  is  called  an 
Abfcifs . 

XI.  A  ftraight  line  which  meets  the  ellipfe  in  one 
point  only,  and  everywhere  elfe  falls  without  it,  is  faid 
to  touch  the  ellipfe  in  that  point,  and  is  called  a  Tan¬ 
gent  to  the  ellipfe . 

Prop.  I. 

If  .from  any  point  in  an  ellipfe  two  ftraight  lines 

be  drawn  to  the  foci,  their  fum  is  equal  to  the 

tranfrerfe  axis. 

Let  AB  a  b  be  an  ellipfe,  of  which  F ,f  are  the 
foci,  and  A  a  the  tranfverfe  axis  ;  let  D  be  any  point 
in  the  curve,  and  DF,  Df  ‘lines  drawn  to  the  foci, 
D/+DF=A*, 

Becaufe  A,  a  are  points  in  the  ellipfe, 

A/+AF-*  F+*/(Def.  i.) 
therefore  F/+2  AFz=F  f+  2  af; 

Hence  2  AF=  2  a  fi  and  AYz=:af 
and  A/-f  AF— A/x^/=A/7. 

But  D  and  A  being  points  in  the  ellipfe, 

d/+df=a/+af, 

therefore  D/'-j-DFzrA  a, 

CoR.  1.  The  (urn  of  two  ftraight  lines  drawn  from 
a  point  without  the  ellipfe  to  the  foci  is  greater  than 
the  tranfverfe  axis.  And  the  fum  of  twro  ftraight  lines 
tlrawm  from  a  point  within  the  ellipfe  to  the  foci  is 
lefts  than  the  tranfverfe  axis. 
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Let  PF,  Py'  be  drawn  from  a  point  without  the  el- Eg-  1 7 * 
lipfe  to  the  foci  *,  let  P  f  meet  the  ellipfe  in  D  *  join 
FD  j  then  PZ+PF  is  greater  than  D/4-DF  (21. 

I.  E.),  that  is,  than  A  a.  Again,  let  QF ,  QJ'  be 
drawn  from  a  point  within  the  ellipfe,  let  Qj  meet 
the  curve  in  D,  and  join  FD  3  Qy*-f-QF  is  left  than 
D y+DF  (21.  J.  E.),  that  is,  than  Ac, 

Cor.  2.  A  point  is  without  or  within  the  ellipfe, 
according  as  the  fum  of  two  lines  drawn  from  it  to  the 
foci  is  greater  or  lefs  than  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

Cor.  3.  The  tranfverfe  axis  is  bifecled  in  the  centre. 

Let  C  be  the  centre,  then  CYzzCf  (Def.  3.),  and 
FA=/tf,  therefore  C  A— C  a. 

Cor.  4.  The  diftance  of  either  extremity  of  the 
conjugate  axis  from  either  of  the  foci  is  equal  to  half 
the  tranfverfe  axis.  Let  B  b  be  the  conjugate  axis  j 
join  Yb,fb.  Becaufe  CFrzC  f  and  C  b  is  common 
to  the  triangles  CF  C  fb,  alfo  the  angles  at  C  are 
right  angles,  thefe  triangles  are  equal  j  hence  F  bzzj b , 
and  iince  F  b-^b  fizz  A  a,  Y  Izz  AC. 

Cor.  5.  The  conjugate  axis  is  bifedled  in  the  cen* 
tre.  Join  fb^fY,  By  the  laft  corollary  B fizbfi 
therefore  the  angles  fYC^fb  C  are  equal  ;  now y*C  is 
common  to  the  trianglesy'CB,  ^C  £,  and  the  angles  at 
C  are  right  angles,  therefore  (26.  1.  E.)  CBznC^. 

Prop.  II. 

Every  diameter  of  an  ellipfe  is  bife&ed  in  the 
centre. 


Prop.  II. 

The  fquare  of  half  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  ellipfe 
is  equal  to  the  redlangle  contained  by  the  feg- 
ments  into  which  the  tranfveife  axis  is  divided 
by  either  focus. 

Draw  a  ftraight  line  from  f  either  of  the  foci,  loFig  27, 
B,  cither  of  the  extremities  of  the  conjugate  axis. 

Then  BC4+C/a=rB/*=C .a9  (4  cor.  1.), 

But  becaufe  A  a  is  bife&ed  at  C, 

Ca2z=Af-  fe  +  Cf*, 
therefore  BCl+C/*=r Af'fa+Cf\ 
and  BC3=A f'fa. 


Let  P  p  be  a  diameter,  it  is  bifecled  in  C.  For  if  Eg*  l8* 
C p  be  not  equal  to  CP,  take  CQ^  equal  to  CP,  and 
from  the  points  P,  />,  Q  draw  lines  to  F,  f  the  foci. 

The  triangles  FCP,/C&,  having  YCzzCfi  PC-CQ, 
and  the  angles  at  C  equal,  are  in  all  refpe&s  equal, 
therefore  FPzr/Qj  in  like  manner  it  appears  that 
/P—  FQ,  therefore  FQ^-f/Q.  is  equal  to  FP-f/P, 
or,  (Def.  I.),  to  F />+//>,  which  is  abfurd  (21.  1.  E.), 
therefore  CP—C/>. 

Cor.  1.  Every  diameter  meets  the  ellipfe  in  two 
points  only. 

Cor.  2.  Every  diameter  divides  the  ellipfe  into  two 
parts  which  are  equal  and  ftmilar,  the  like  parts  of  the 
curve  being  at  oppofite  extremities  of  the  diameter. 


Prop. 
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Prop.  IV. 

The  ftraight  Tne  which  bifefts  the  angle  adjacent 
to  that  which  is  contained  by  two  ftraight  lines 
drawn  from  any  point  in  the  eliipfe  to  the  foci 
is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  in  that  point. 

Fig.  19.  Let  D  be  any  point  in  the  curve  ;  let  DF,  D/  be 
ftraight  lines  drawn  to  the  foci,  the  ftraight  line  DE 
which  bife&s  the  angle  /DG  adjacent  to  /DF,  is  a 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  D. 

Take  H  any  other  point  in  DE,  take  DG~D/J 
and  join  H/  HF,  HG,  /G  ;  let  /G  meet  DE  in  I. 
Becaufe  D^zziDG,  and  DI  is  common  to  the  triangles 
D/I,  DGI  and  the  angles  /DI,  GDI  are  equal, 
thefe  triangles  are  equal,  and  /I=IG,  and  hence 
/H=HG  (4.  1.  E.),  fo  that  FH+/H— FH  +  HG  5 
but  FH  +  HG  is  greater  than  FG,  that  is,  greater 
than  FD+/D  or  A#,  therefore  FH+/H  is  greater 
than  A  a ,  hence  the  point  H  is  without  the  eliipfe 
(2  cor.  1.),  "and  therefore  DHI  is  a  tangent  to  the 
-curve  at  D  (Def.  11.). 

Cor.  1.  There  cannot  be  more  than  one  tangent  at 
the  fame  point.  For  D  is  fuch  a  point  in  the  line 
DE  that  the  fum  of  DF,  D/  the  diftances  of  that 
point  from  the  foci,  is  evidently  lefs  than  the  Rim  of 
HF,  H/,  the  diftances  of  H  any.  other  point  in  that 
line  ;  and  if  another  line  KDL  be  drawn  through 
D,  there  is  in  like  manner  a  point  K  in  that  line, 
which  will  be  different  from  D,  fuch  that  the  fum  of 
FK,  / K  is  lefs  than  the  fum  of  the  diftances  of  any 
other  point  in  KL,  and  therefore  lefs  than  FD+/D  5 
therefore  the  point  K  will  be  within  the  eliipfe 
(2  cor.  1),  and  the  line  KL  will  cut  the  curve. 

Cor.  2.  A  perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  at 
either  of  its  extremities  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve. 
The  demonftration  is  the  fame  as  for  the  propofttion, 
if  it  be  confidered  that  when  D  falls  at  either  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  axis,  the  point  I  falls  alfo  at  the  extremity 
of  the  axis,  and  thus  the  tangent  DE,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  perpendicular  to  /I,  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis. 

Cor.  3.  A  perpendicular  to  the  conjugate  axis  at 
either  of  its  extremities  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve.  For 
the  perpendicular  evidently  bife&s  the  angle  adjacent 
to  that  which  is  contained  by  lines  drawn  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  to  the  foci. 

Cor.  4.  A  tangent  to  the  eliipfe  makes  equal 
angles  with  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  the  point  of 
contact  to  the  foci.  For  the  angle  /DE  being  equal 
to  GDE,  is  alfo  equal  to  FDM,  which  is  vertical  to 
GDE. 

Scholium. 

From  the  property  of  the  eliipfe,  which  forms  this 
laft  corollary,  the  points  F  and  /  take  the  name  of 
Foci .  For  writers  on  optics  (hew  that  if  a  polilhed 
furface  be  formed,  whofe  figure  is  that  produced  by  the 
.revolution  of  an  eliipfe  about  its  tranfverfe  axis,  rays 
of  light  which  flow  from  one  focus,  and  fall  upon  that 
furface,  are  refie&ed  to  the  other  tocus,  fo  that  if  a  lu¬ 
minous  point  be  placed  in  one  focus,  there  is  formed 
by  refie&ion  an  image  of  it  in  the  other  focus. 


The  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  any  diameter  of  an 

eliipfe  are  parallel. 

Let  P/>  be  a  diameter,  HPK,  Jipk  tangents  at  itsFi*. u, 
vertices  *,  draw  ftraight  lines  from  P  and p  to  F  and/  ** 
the  foci.  The  triangles  FCP,/C  p,  having  FC 
CPr :Cp  (2),  and  the  angles  at  C  equal,  are  in  all 
refpe&s  equal  ^  and  becaufe  the  angle  FPC  is  equal  to 
C />/  FP  is  parallel  to  fp  (27.  1.  E.)  5  therefore  P / 
is  equal  and  parallel  to  p  F  (33.  1.  E.),  thus  FP/pis 
a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  oppofite  angles  P  and  p 
are  equal  (34.  1.  E.).  Now  the  angles  FPH,  fp  h 
are  evidently  half  the  fupplements  of  thefe  angles 
(4  cor.  4.),  therefore  the  angles  FPH, //>/£,  and  hence 
CPH,  C ph  are  alfo  equal,  and  consequently  HP  is 
parallel  to  hp . 

Cor.  1.  If  tangents  be  drawn  to  an  eliipfe  at  the 
vertices  of  a  diameter,  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  either 
focus  to  the  points  of  contact  make  equal  angles 
with  thefe  tangents.  For  the  angle  F  p  k  is  equal  to  |! 
FPH. 

Cor.  2.  The  axes  of  an  eliipfe  are  the  only  diame¬ 
ters  which  are  perpendicular  to  tangents  at  their  ver¬ 
tices.  For  let  P/>  be  any  other  diameter,  then  PF 
andpF  are  neceffarily  unequal,  and  therefore  the  angles 
Fp  P,  FPp  are  alfo  unequal  ;  to  thefe  add  the  equal 
angles  F p£,  FPH,  and  the  angles  C p£,  CPH  are 
unequal,  therefore  neither  of  them  can  be  a  right 
angle  (29.  1.  E.). 


Prop.  VI. 

A  ftraight  line  drawn  from  either  focus  of  an 
eliipfe  to  the  interfettion  of  two  tangents  to 
the  curve,  will  make  equal  angles  with  ftraight 
lines  drawn  from  the  fame  focus  to  the  points 
of  contadh 

Let  HP,  Hp  be  tangents  to  an  eliipfe  at  the  Fig.  20 
points  P ,py  let  a  ftraight  line  be  drawn  from  H, 
their  interfe&ion,  to  F,  either  of  the  foci,  and  let 
FP,  Fp  be  drawm  to  the  points  of  contact,  the  lines 
PF  and  p  F  make  equal  angles  with  HF. 

Draw  P /  p/  to  the  other  focus  ;  in  FP,  Fp  pro¬ 
duced  take  PK“P/  and  p£=p/,*  join  HK,  H  /  and 
let / K,  fk  be  drawn,  meeting  the  tangents  at  G  and 
g .  The  triangles  /PH,  KPH,  have  P /z=PK,  by 
conftru&ion,  and  PH  common  to  both,  alfo  the  angle 
/PH  equal  to  KPH  (4.),  therefore  /H  is  equal  to 
KH.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  (hewm  that  / H  is 
equal  to  k  H,  therefore  HK  is  equal  to  H  k ;  now 
FK  is  equal  to  F  k9  for  each  is  equal  to  FP  +  P/  or 
F  p  +p/  that  is,  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  $  therefore  the 
triangles  FKH,  F£  H  are  in  all  refpe&s  equal,  and 
hence  the  angle  KFH  is  equal  to  k  FH  )  therefore 
PF  and  p  F  make  equal  angles  with  HF. 

Prop.  VII. 

Two  tangents  to  an  eliipfe,  which  are  limited  by 
their  mutual  interfe&ion,  and  the  points  in 

which 
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0*  c  which  they  touch  the  curve,  are  to  each  other 
El*  e*  reciprocally  as  the  fines  of  the  angles  they  con- 
‘  ’  tain  with  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  the  points  of 
contaft  to  either  focus, 

Fi|  l.  Let  the  ftraight  lines  HP,  H/>,  which  interfeft  each 
other  at  H,  be  tangents  to  an  ellipfe  at  the  points  P/>, 


CTIONS. 

and  let  PF,  p¥  be  drawn  to  either  focus  j  then 
HP  :  H  p::  fine  Hp¥  :  fine  HPF. 

Join  HF,  and  in  FP  take  FQ^  equal  to  F/>,  and  join 
H£)  j  then  the  angles  at  F  being  equal  (6.)  the  tri¬ 
angles  HF£),  HF/>  are  equal,  therefore  Hf)  is  equal 
to  Up,  and  the  angle  HQF  is  equal  to  H/>F.  Now, 
in  the  triangle  HPQ, 
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HP  :  HQ^  :  :  line  HOP  or  line  HQF  :  fine  HPF  (Trigon.) 
therefore  HP  :  H p  :  :  line  H/»F  :  fme  HPF. 


Lemma. 

Let  KL/  be  a  triangle,  having  its  bafe  L /  bifefted 
at  py  and  let  H  hy  any  ftraight  line  parallel  to 
the  bafe,  and  terminated  by  the  fides,  be  bi- 
fefted  at  P  *,  then  P,  py  the  points  of  bifettion, 
and  K,  the  vertex  of  the  triangle,  are  in  the 
fame  ftraight  line,  and  that  line  bifefts  D dy  any 
other  line  parallel  to  the  bafe. 

Fi  I  is.  Complete  the  parallelograms  KHPM,  KL/>N.  The 

triangles  KH^,  KL/  being  limilar,  and  H/q*L/  fimilar- 
ly  divided  at  P  and  p, 

KH  :  KL  ::  H h  :  L /  ::  HP  :  L/>, 

hence  the  parallelograms  KHPM,  KL/>N  are  fimilar. 
Now  they  have  a  -common  angle  at  K,  therefore  they 
are  about  the  fame  diameter,  that  is,  the  points  K,  P,/>, 
are  in  the  fame  ftraight  line  (26.  6.  E.). 

Next,  let  ¥>d  meet  K t>  in  E,  then 

HP  :  DE  (: :  KP  :  KE)  : :  P h  :  Ed, 
therefore  DE  is  equal  to  ¥>d. 

Prop.  VIII. 

Any  ftraight  line  not  paffing  through  the  centre, 
but  terminated  both  ways  by  an  ellipfe,  and 
parallel  to  a  tangent,  is  bifetted  by  the  diame¬ 
ter  that  pafles  through  the  point  of  contaft  \  or 
is  an  ordinate  to  that  diameter. 

,3*  The  ftraight  line  ¥>d,  terminated  by  the  ellipfe,  and 
and  parallel  to  the  tangent  HP^,  is  bife£ted  at  E,  by 
P/>  the  diameter  that  pafles  through  the  point  of  con- 
ta  ft. 

Let  L  p  /  be  a  tangent  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
diameter,  and  let  KD,  K d,  tangents  at  the  points  D,  d \ 
meet  the  parallel  tangents  HP h,  Lpl  in  the  points 
H,  L,  hy  l,  and  draw  DF,  d  F,  PF,  p  F  to  either 
focus.  Becaufe  H h  is  parallel  to  ¥>d , 

HD  :  hd  ::  KD  :  K d. 

But,  KD,  K d  being  tangents  to  the  ellipfe, 

Sine  h  d  F  :  fine  HDF  : :  KD  :  K d  (7.) 
therefore  fine  hd¥  :  fine  HDF  :  :  HD  :  hd. 

Now,  fine  ^PF  :  fine  hd¥  ::  hd  :  h¥  (7.) 
therefore  (23.  5.  K.)  fine  /iPF  :  HDF  :  :  HD  :  HP  y 
but  fine  HPF  or  fine  h  PF  :  fine  HDF  :  :  HD  :  HP, 

therefore  the  ratio  of  HD  to  li¥  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
HD  to  HP,  wherefore  PHrrP h.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  it  may  be  demonftrated  that  />Lzr/>  /,  therefore 
(Lemma)  the  diameter  /P  when  produced  paffes 


through  K,  and  bife£ls  D  d,  which  is  parallel  to  H  h 
or  L/,  at  E. 

Cor.  1.  Straight  lines  which  touch  an  ellipfe  at  the 
extremities  of  an  ordinate  to  any  diameter  interfe£t 
each  other  in  that  diameter. 

Cor.  2.  Every  ordinate  to  a  diameter  is  parallel  to 
a  tangent  at  its  vertex.  For  if  not,  let  a  tangent  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  ordinate,  then  the  diameter 
drawn  through  the  point  of  contact  would  bifeft  the 
ordinate,  and  thus  the  fame  line  would  be  bife&ed  in 
two  different  points,  which  is  abfurd. 

Cor.  3.  All  the  ordinates  to  the  fame  diameter  are 
parallel  to  each  other. 

Cor.  4.  A  ftraight  line  that  bife£ls  two  parallel 
chords  and  terminates  in  the  curve  is  a  diameter. 

Cor.  .5.  The  ordinates  to  either  axis  are  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  that  axis  *,  and  no  other  diameter  is  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  its  ordinates.  This  follows  evidently  from 
2  and  3  cor.  to  prop.  4.  and  2  cor.  to  prop.  5. 

Cor.  6.  Hence  each  axis  divides  the  ellipfe  into 
two  parts  which  are  fimilar  and  equal. 

Prop.  IX. 

If  a  tangent  to  an  ellipfe  meet  a  diameter,  and 
from  the  point  of  conta£l  an  ordinate  be  drawn 
to  that  diameter,  the  femi-diameter  will  be  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  fegments  of  the 
diameter  intercepted  between  the  centre  and  the 
ordinate,  and  between  the  centre  and  the  tan¬ 
gent. 

Let  DK,  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D,  meet  the  pig.  23 
diameter  />P,  produced  in  K,  and  let  DE</  be  an  ordi¬ 
nate  to  that  diameter. 

Then  CE  :  CP  :  :  CP :  CK. 

Through  P  and  />,  the  vertices  of  the  diameter,  draw 
the  tangents  PH  and  />L,  meeting  KD  in  H  and  L  -y 
thefe  tangents  are  parallel  to  each  other  (5.)  and  to 
DE,  the  ordinate,  by  the  laft  propofition.  Draw  PF, 
p¥y  DF  to  either  of  the  foci,  Then 

DH  :  PH  :  :  fine  HPF  :  fine  HDF")  . 

and  DL  :  p  L  :  :  fine  L/>F  :  fine  LDF  j 

Now  the  angles  HPF,  L/>F  are  equal  (cor.  5.)  and 
the  fine  of  HDF  is  the  fame  as  that  of  LDF,  therefore 

DH  :  PH  :  :  DL  :  pLy 

and  by  alternation, 

DH  :  DL::  PH  :  pL  5 

therefore,  becaufe  of  the  parallel  lines  PH,  ED,/\L, 

EP  :  Ep  :  :  PK  :  p  K. 


Take 
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Take  CG-rsCE,  tlien  by  divifion 

EG  :  EP  ::  P/>  :  PK, 
and  taking  the  halves  of  the  antecedents, 
CE  :  EP  ::  CP  :  PK  ; 


hence,  by  compofition,  CE  :  CP  ::  CP  :  CK. 


SECTIONS. 

Cor.  1.  The  re&angle  contained  by  PE  and  E p  is 
equal  to  the  re&angle  contained  by  KE  and  CE. 

For  PC*=zKCCE:=:KE*EC4~EC*  (2.  2.  E.) 
alfo  PC*=PE*E/>  +  EC*  (5.  2.  E.) 
therefore  KE*EC-f  EC2— PE-E/4-EC* 
and  KE*ECrz;PE*E/>. 


Cor.  2.  The  re&angle  contained  by  PK  and  K/>  is  equal  to  the  re&angle  contained  by  KE  and  KC. 


For  KCz=zPK*K/»  +  CP*  f 6.  2.  E.) 

alfo  KC^EK-KC+EC-KCzrEK-KC  +  CP2  (1.  2.  E.  and  by  the  prop.) 
therefore  PK*K/>+ CP*-EK*KC  +  CP*, 
and  PK*K/=EK*KC. 


Prop.  X. 

If  a  diameter  of  an  eilipfe  be  parallel  to  the  ordi- 
'  nates  to  another  diameter,  the  latter  diameter 
fhall  be  parallel  to  the  ordinates  to  the  former. 

F‘g-  24.  Let  p a  diameter  of  an  eilipfe,  be  parallel  to  DE  d 
any  ordinate  to  the  diameter  Q^,  the  diameter  Qjj  fhall 
be  parallel  to  the  ordinates  to  the  diameter  P/>. 

Draw  the  diameter  dQ G  through  one  extremity  of 
the  ordinate  </D,  and  join  G  and  D,  the  other  extre¬ 
mity,  meeting  Vf>  in  H.  Becaufe  dG  is  bife&ed  at 
C,  ar\d  CH  is  parallel  to  d D,  the  line  DG  is  bife&ed 
at  H,  therefore  DG  is  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  P/>. 
And  becaufe  dG  and  dD  are  bife&ed  at  C  and  E, 
the  diameter  Q^  is  parallel  to  DG  (2.  6.  E.)  there¬ 
fore  is  parallel  to  any  ordinate  to  the  diameter  P/>. 


and  becaufe  CQ  is  a  mean  proportional  between  CG 
and  CL  (9.) 

CL  :  CG  ::  CQ*  :  CG*  or  ED2; 
therefore  CP*  :  PE*E/>  ::  CQ*  :  DE*, 

and  by  inverfion  and  alternation, 

PE*E/>  :  DE*  ::  CP*  :  CQ*  ::  Bp2  ;  Q^\ 

Cor.  1.  The  fquares  of  femi-ordinates  and  of  ordi¬ 
nates  to  any  diameter  of  an  eilipfe  are  to  one  another 
as  the  re&angles  contained  by  the  correfponding  ab- 
feiffes. 

Cor.  2.  The  ordinates  to  any  diameter,  which  in¬ 
tercept  equal  fegments  of  that  diameter  from  the  cen¬ 
tre,  are  equal  to  one  another,  and,  converfely,  equal  or¬ 
dinates  intercept  equal  fegments  of  the  diameter  from 
the  centre. 


.  Definitions. 

XII.  Two  diameters  are  faid  to  be  conjugate  to  one 
another  when  each  is  parallel  to  the  ordinates  to  the 
other  diameter. 

Cor.  Diameters  which  are  conjugate  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  are  parallel  to  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  each 
other. 

XIII.  A  third  proportional  to  any  diameter  and  its 
conjugate  is  called  the  Parameter ,  alfo  the  Latus  rec¬ 
tum  of  that  diameter . 

Prop.  XI. 


Cor.^  3.  If  a  circle  be  deferibed  upon  A  a,  either  of 
the  axes  of  an  eilipfe,  as  a  diameter,  and  DE,  dey  any  ^  % ' 
two  femi-ordinates  to  the  axes  meet  the  circle  in  H  and 
h,  DE  fhall  be  to  de  as  PIE  to  he.  For 

DE*  :  de *  ::  AE-Ert  :  A e.ea  HE*  :  he\ 
therefore  DE  :  dew  HE  :  he. 

Cor.  4.  If  a  circle  be  deferibed  on  A  a  the  tranf- 
verfe  axis  as  a  diameter,  and  DE,  any  ordinate  to  the 
axis,  be  produced  to  meet  the  circle  in  H,  HE  fliall 
be  to  DE  as  the  tranfverfe  axis  A  a  to  the  conjugate 
axis  Bb.  For,  produce  the  conjugate  axis  to  meet  the 
circle  in  K,  then,  by  lafl  corollary, 


If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  diameter  of  an 
eilipfe,  the  reftangle  under  the  abfeifies  of  the 
diameter  will  be  to  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordi- 
nate  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  to  the  fquare 
of  its  conjugate. 

Hg  25.  Let  DE^/be  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  P/>,  and 
let  Q^  be  its  conjugate,  then 

PE*E/>  :  DE*  ::  P/>*  :  Q^. 

Let  KDL  a  tangent  at  D  meet  the  diameter  in  K, 
and  its  conjugate  in  L;  draw  DG  parallel  to  P/,  meet¬ 
ing  Qj7  G.  Becaufe  CP  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  CE  and  CK  (9.) 

CP*  :  CE*  ::  CK  :  CE  (2  cor.  20.  6.  E.) 
and  by  divifion  CP*  :  PE*E/>  ::  CK  :  KE. 
But,  becaufe  ED  is  parallel  to  CL, 

CK  :  KE  ::  CL  :  DE  or  CG, 


HE  :  DE  ::  KC,  or  AC  :  BC  ::  A  a  :  Bb. 

Cor.  5.  And  if  HE  be  divided  at  D,  fo  that  HE 
is  to  DE,  as  the  tranfverfe  axis  to  the  conjugate  axis, 

D  is  a  point  in  the  eilipfe,  and  DE  a  femi-erdinate  to 
the  axis  Aa. 

Prop.  XII. 

The  tranfverfe  axis  of  an  eilipfe  is  the  greateft  of 
all  its  diameters,  and  the  conjugate  axis  is  the 
leaf!  of  all  its  diameters. 

Let  A  a  be  the  tranfverfe  axis,  Bb  the  conjugate  Fig.  26. 
axis,  and  CD  any  femidiameter.  Draw  DE  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  A  a,  and  DL  perpendicular  to  B£. 

Becaufe  A  a2  :  Bb *  ::  AE'E#  :  DE*  (11.) 
and  Art*  is  greater  than  B bz, 
therefore  AE  E  a  is  greater  than  DE* ; 
and  AE*Ert-{-EC*  is  greater  than  DE*-}-EC*, 
that  is,  AC*  is  greater  than  DC*, 
therefore,  AC  is  greater  than  DC. 

By 


5.1*1  I. 

Oft  By  the  fame  manner  of  feafoning  it  maybe  (hewn  that 
Ktti[  becaufe  B  lx  is  lefs  than  A  axy 

BL  •  L6+CL*  is  lefs  than  DL’  +  CL* ; 
that  is,  BC*  is  lefs  than  DC*, 
and  BC  lefs  than  DC. 


ig.2 


Prof.  XIIL 


If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  tb  any  diameter  of  an 
ellipfe,  the  reftangle  under  the  abfcifles  of  the 
diameter  is  to  the  fqiiare  of  the  femi-ordinate 
as  the  diameter  to  its  parameter. 

Bet  DE  be  a  feini -ordinate  to  the  diameter  P />,  let 
PG  be  the  parameter  of  the  diameter,  and  Q<7  the  con¬ 
jugate  diameter.  By  the  definition  of  the  parameter 
(Def.  13.) 

P/>  1  Q?  ::  Q?  : 

therefore  Vp  :  PG  ::  P p*  :  Q7*  (2  cor.  20*  6.  E.) 

But  Fp*  :  Q?*  ::  PE  *  Kp  :  DE%  (t  1.) 
therefore  PE  *  E p  :  DE*  ::  P p  :  PG. 

Cor.  Let  the  parameter  PG  be  perpendicular  to 
the  diameter  P p  5  join  p G,  and  from  E  draw  EM  pa¬ 
rallel  to  PG,  meeting  pG  in  M.  The  fquare  of  DE* 
the  femi-ordinate,  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  PE  and  EM. 

For  PE.*  E p  :  DE*  ::  P p  :  PG, 
and  P p:  PG  ::  E p  :  EM  ::  PE  *  E p:  PE-EM, 
therefore  DE*=sPE  •  EM. 


CONIC  SECTIONS. 

Prop.  XlV. 

If  from  the  vertices  of  two  conjugate  diameters  of  * 
an  ellipfe  there  be  drawn  ordinates  to  any  third 
diameter,  the  fquare  of  the  fegment  of  that  di¬ 
ameter  intercepted  between  either  ordinate  and 
the  centre  is  equal  to  the  re£tangle  contained 
by  the  fegments  between  the  other  ordinate  and 
the  vertices  of  the  fame  diameter. 
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Let  P pi  Qq  be  two  conjugate  diameters,  and  PE, Fig.  2S. 
QG  femi-ordinates  to  any  third  diameter  Rr,  then 
CG2=RE  4  E  r,  and  CE*=RG  •  Gr» 

Draw  the  tangents  PH,  QK  meeting  Rr  in  H  and 
K.  The  rectangles  HC  *  GE  and  KC  *  CG  are  equal, 
for  each  is  equal  CR*  (9.),  therefore 

HC  :  CK  ::  CG  :  CE, 

But  the  triangles  HPC,  CQK  are  evidently  fimilar 
(Cor. def.  1  2.)  ;  and  PE  being  parallel  to QG,  their  bafes 
CH,  KC  are  fimilarly  divided  at  E  and  G,  therefore 

ttC  :  CK  ::  HE  :  CG 
wherefore  CG  :  CE  ::  HE  :  CG, 
co'nfequently  CG*=CE  *  EH±(i  cor.  9.)  RE  *  E  r. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  (hewn  that  GE*zzRG  *  G  r. 

Cor.  1.  Let  S  s  be  the  diameter  that  is  conjugate 
to  Rr,  then  Rr  is  to  S s  as  CG  to  PE,  or  as  CE  to 

qg. 

For  Rr*  :  Sr1::  RE  •  Er,  or  CG*  :  PE*, 
therefore  Rr  :  Sr  ::  CG  :  PE. 


Scholium. 

If  the  rectangles  PGL/>,  HGKM  be  completed,  it 
will  appear  that  the  fquare  of  ED  is  equal  to  the  rect¬ 
angle  MP,  which  reCtangle  is  lefs  than  the  reCt angle 
KP,  contained  by  the  abfcifs  PE  and  parameter  PG, 
by  a  reCtangle  KH  fimilar  and  fimilarly  fituated  to  LP, 
the  reCtangle  contained  by  the  diameter  and  parame¬ 
ter.  It  was  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  fquare 
of  the  ordinate  from  the  reCtangle  contained  by  the 
abfcifs  and  parameter  that  Apollonius  called  the  curve 
line  to  which  the  property  belonged  an  Ellipfe. 


In. like  manner  Rr  :  Sr  ::  CE  :  QG. 

Cor.  2.  The  fum  of  the  fquares  of  CE,  CG,  the 
fegments  of  the  diameter  to  which  the  femi-ordinates 
PE,  QG  are  drawn,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  CR  the 
fembdiameter. 

For  CE*  +  CG*=CE*  +  RE  •  EG=CR*. 

Cor.  3.  The  fum  of  the  fquares  of  any  two  conju¬ 
gate  diameters  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the 
axes. 

Let  R  r,  Sr  be'the  axes,  and  P />,  Q q  any  two  con¬ 
jugate  diameters  )  draw  PE,  QG  perpendicular  to  Rr# 
and  PL,  QM  perpendicular  to  S  r.  Then 


CE*+CG*=rCR%  and  CM*  + CL\  or  GQ*  +  PE*=CS*  j 
therefore  CE*  +  PE*  +  CG*+GQ*zz CR* +CS*, 
that  is  (47,  1.  E.),  CP*+CO*=CR*  +  CS% 
therefore  P/>*-f  Q^*n:Rr-fSr*. 


Prop.  XV. 

If  four  ftraight  lines  be  drawn  touching  ah  ellipfe 
at  the  vertices  of  any  two  conjugate  diameters, 
the  parallelogram  formed  by  thefe  lines  is  equal 
to  the  redangle  contained  by  the  tranfverfe  and 
conjugate  axis. 

Let  P pf  Q^  be  any  two  conjugate  diameters,  a  pa¬ 
rallelogram  DEGH  formed  by  tangents  to  the  curve 
at  their  vertices  is  equal  to  the  reCtangle  contained  by 
Art,  B£  the  two  axes. 

Produce  Art,  one  of  the  axes,  to  meet  the  tangent 
PE  in  K,  join  QK,  and  draw  PL,  QM  perpendicular 
to  Art. 

Vol,  VI.  Part  II. 


Becaufe  Cfc.  :  CA  ::  CA  :  CL  (9.) 
and  CA  :  CB  ::  CL  :  QM  (1  cor.  14.) 
ex  aeq.  CK  :  CB  ::  CA  :  QM. 
therefore  CK  •  QM=CB  *  CA. 

But  CK  *  QMrrtwice  triah.  CKQ=paral.  CPEQ, 
therefore  the  parallelogram  CPEQrrCB  *  CA, 
and  taking  the  quadruples  of  thefe,  the  parallelogram 
DEGH  is  equal  to  the  reCtangle  contained  by  Art 
and  B£. 

Prop.  XVI. 


If  two  tahgetits  at  the  vertices  of  any  diameter  of  pjate 
an  ellipfe  meet  a  third  tangent,  the  rectangle  CLVIII. 
contained  by  their  fegment6  between  the  points 
jX  of 
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of  contaft  and  the  points  of  interfe£lion  is  equal 
to  the  fquare  of  the  femi-diameter  to  which 
they  are  parallel.  And  the  re&angle  contained 
by  the  fegments  of  the  third  tangent  between 
its  point  of  contaft  and  the  parallel  tangents  is 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  femi-diameter  to 
which  it  is  parallel. 

Let  PH,  ph  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  a  diame¬ 
ter  P  p  meet  HD  a  tangent  to  a  curve  at  any  point 
D,  in  H  and  h;  let  C£)  be  the  femi-diameter  to  which 
the  tangents  PH,  ph  are  parallel,  and  CR  that  to 
which  H  h  is  parallel,  then, 

PH  •  /fcCQ*,  and  DH  ■  Bh=CR\ 

If  the  tangent  HD  h  be  parallel  to  Y  p  the  propnfi-  - 
lion  is  manifefl.  If  it  is  not  parallel,  let  it  meet  the 
fe mi-diameters  CP,  CQ,  in  L  and  K.  Draw  DE, 
RIVI  parallel  to  C£),  and  DG  parallel  to  CP. 

Beeaufe  LP  *  L/crLE  *  LC  (2  eor.  9.), 

LP  :  LE  ::  LC  :  L p, 


Part  II 

Let  DIV  be  a  tangent  to  ll.e  curve  at  P,  and  FD,  Oftht 
fd  perpendiculars  to  the  tangent  from  the  foci,  the  Hlipfc, 
ftraight  lines  joining  the  points  C,  D,-  and  C,  d,  are 
each  equal  to  AC  half  the  tranfverfe  axis.  tlg-3t- 

Join  FP/P,  and  produce  FD,/P  till  they  interfea 
in  E.  The  triangles  FDP,  EDP,  have  the  angles  at  D 
right  angles,  and  the  angles  FPD,  EPD  equal  (4.)  and 
the  fide  DP  common  to  both,  they  are  therefore  equal, 
and  confequently  have  ED=DF,  and  EPnPF, 
wherefore  E/urFP-f-  P/=  A  a.  Now  the  ftraight  1  ines 
EE,  F/J  being  bifefted  at  D  and  C,  the  line  DC  is 
parallel  to  E_/J  and  thus  the  triangles  F /¥.,  FCD  are 
limilar, 

therefore  Ff:/E  or  Aa  ::  FC  :  CD, 

but  FC  is  half  of  F/J  therefore  CD  is  half  of  Aa,  In 
like  manner  it  may  be  fhewn  that  C  d  is  half  of  Aa, 

Cor.  If  the  diameter  Qq  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
tangent  Bd,  it  will  cut  off  from  PF,  P/the  fegments  . 
PC,  each  equal  to  AC  half  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

For  C*/PG,  CD  Pg  are  parallelograms,  therefore 
VGzzd  C~AC,  and  P^=DC=AC. 


hence,  and  bccaufe  of  the  parallels  PH,  ED,CK,/>//, 


Prop.  XVIII. 


PH  :  ED  ::  CK  :  ph , 
wherefore  PH  ‘^-ED*  CK, 
but  ED  •  CKzrCG  •  CKrrCQ*  (9.) 
therefore  PH  */>  //= rCQy 

Again  the  triangles  LED,  CMR  are  evidently  fimi- 
lar,  and  LE,  LD  fimilarly  divided  at  H  and  P,  alfo  at 
h  and  p, 

therefore  PE  :  HD  (LE  :  LD  ::)  CM  :  CR, 
alfo  p  E  :  k  D  ::  (LE  :  LD  ::)  CM  :  CR, 

hence,  taking  the  re&angles  of  the  eorrefponding  terms, 

PE  •  pE  :  HD  •  hB  ::  CM*  :  CR*. 

But  if  CD  be  joined,  the  points  D  and  R  are  evidently 
the  vertices  of  two  conjugate  diameters  (eor.  Def.  12.) 
and  therefore  PE  */)Erz:CMx  (14.) 

therefore  HD  *  /jD=CR*. 

Cor.  The  redangle  contained  by  LD  and  DK,  the 
fegments  of  a  tangent  intercepted  between  D  the  point 
of  contad  and  P/»,  Q^,  any  two  conjugate  diameters,  is 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  CR,  the  femi  diameter  to  which 
the  tangent  is  parallel. 

Let  the  parallel  tangents  PH,  ph  meet  LK  in  H  and 
h,  and  draw  DE  a  femi-ordinate  to  P/x  Beeaufe  of  the 
parallels  PH,  ED,  CK,  ph, 

LE  :  LD  ::  EP  :  DH, 
and  EC  :  DK  E p  :  Bh, 
therefore  LE  •  EC  ::  LD  *  DK  ::  EP  •  Ep  :  DH  -D/5. 

But  LE  •  EC=EP  •  Ep  (1  cor.  9.) 
therefore  LD  *  DK=DH  *  Bh~  (by  this  prop.)  CR2. 

Prop.  XVII. 

Jf  two  ftraight  lines  be  drawn  from  the  foci  of  an 
ellipfe  perpendicular  to  a  tangent,  ftraight  lines 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  points  in  which 
they  meet  the  ’tangent  wilLeach  be  equal  to  half 
She  tranfverfe  axis* 


The  re&angle  contained  by  perpendiculars  drawn 
from  the  foci  of  an  ellipfe  to  a  tangent  is  equal 
to  the  fquare  of  half  the  conjugate  axis. 

Let  DP d  be  a  tangent,  and  FD,  fd  perpendieu-  r  nh 
lars  from  the  foci,  the  redangle  contained  by  FD  and  io  J ' 
fd  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  CB  half  the  conjugate  axis. 

It  is  evident  from  the  laft  propofition  that  the  points 
D,  d  are  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  cen¬ 
tre  is  the  centre  of  the  ellipfe,  and  radius  C  A,  half  the 
tranfverfe  axis;  now  FD*/  being  a  right  angle,  if  d C 
be  joined,  the  lines  DF,  dC  when  produced  will  meet 
at  H,  a  point  in  the  circumference ;  and  fince  FCzz 
f  C,  and  CHzzC*/,  and  the  angles  FCH,  fCd  are 
equal,  FH  is  equal  to  f d,  therefore 

DF  •  df=BY  •  FHrrAF  *  Ya  (35.  3.  E)=CB*  (3.). 

Cor,  If  PF,  Py  be  drawn  from  the  point  of  eon- 
tad  to  the  foci,  the  fquare  of  FD  is  a  fourth  propor¬ 
tional  to yP,  FP  and  BC*.  For  the  lines  yP,  FP 
make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  (4  cor.  4.)  and 
fd P,  FDP  are  right  angles,  therefore  the  triangles 
yP*/,  FPD  arc  limilar,  and 

yp  :  FP  ::  fd :  FD  :  fd'  FD  or  CB*  :  FD*. 

Prop.  XIX. 

If  from  C  the  centre  of  an  ellipfe  a  ftraight  line  Fig.  3H 
CL  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  tangent  LD, 
and  from  D  the  point  of  contad  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  be  drawn  to  the  tangent,  meeting  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  axis  in  H  and  the  conjugate  axis  in  h,  the 
re&angle  contained  by  CL  and  DH  is  equal  to 
the  fquare  of  CB,  the  femi-conjugate  axis  ;  and 
the  reClangle  contained  by  CL  and  D/.>  is  equal 
to  the  fquare  of  CA,  the  femi-tranfverfe  axis. 

Produce  the  axes  to  meet  the  tangent  in  M  and 
m,  and  from  D  draw  the  femi-ordinates  DE,  B  e, 
which  will ‘  be  perpendicular  to  the  axes. 

The 


itjl.  CONIC  S 

0  be  The  triangles  DEH,  CL  m  are  evidently  equi-an- 
E1  fe*  gular,  therefore 

DH  :  DE  ::  C  m  :  CL, 
hence  CL  *  DHrrDE  *  C  m  ; 
but  DE  *  C  m,  or  Ce  •  C  m— BC2, 
therefore  CL  *  DHrrBC*. 

In  the  fame  way  it  is  {hewn  that  CL  •  D  AC*. 

Cor.  i.  If  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  to  a  tangent  at 
the  point  of  eontaft,  the  fegments  intercepted  between 
the  points  of  contact,  and  the  axes,  are  to  each  other 
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reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  axes  by  which  they  Of  the 
are  terminated. 

For  AC 1  :  BC::  CL  •  D  k:  CL  •  DH:;  D  h:  DH. 

Cor.  2.  If  DF  be  drawn  to  either  foe  us,  and  HK 
be  drawn  perpendicular  to  DF,  the  ftraight  line  DK 
fliall  be  equal  to  half  the  parameter  of  the  tranfverfe 
axis. 

Draw  CG  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  D,  meeting 
DH  in  N,  and  DF  in  G.  The  triangles  GDN, 

HDK  are  fimilar,  therefore 


GD  :  DN  ::  HD  :  DK,  and  hence  GD  *  DKzrrHD  *  DN. 

But  GDrz:AC  (eor.  17.)  and  NDzzCL, 
therefore  AC  •  DKzzHD  *  CL=  (by  the  prop.)  CB% 
wherefore  AC  :  BC  ::  BC  :  DK,  hence  DK  is  half  the  parameter  of  A  a  (Def.'  13.). 


Fig  3- 


Fi  33- 


Definitions. 

XIV.  If  a  point  G  be  taken  in  the  tranfverfe  axis 
of  an  ellipfe  produced,  fo  that  the  diftanee  of  G  from 
the  centre  may  be  a  third  proportional  to.  CF  the  ex- 
eentricity,  and  CA  the  femi-tranfverfe  axis,  a  ftraight 
line  GH  h,  drawn  through  G  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
is  called  the  DireBrix  of  the  ellipfe . 

Cor.  1.  If  MF  m,  an  ordinate  to  the  axis,  be 
drawn  through  the  focus,  tangents  to  the  ellipfe  at  the 
extremities  of  the  ordinate  will  meet  the  axis  at  the 
point  G.  (9.) 

Cor.  2  The  ellipfe  has  two  dire&rices,  for  the 
point  G  may  be  taken  on  either  fide  of  the  centre. 

Prop.  XX. 

The  diftance  of  any  point  in  an  ellipfe  from  either 
dire&rix  is  to  its  diftance  from  the  focus  near- 
eft  that  dire&rix  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  the  fe¬ 
mi-tranfverfe  axis  to  the  excen tricity. 

Let  D  be  any  point  in  the  ellipfe,  let  DK  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  diredlrix,  and  let  DF  be  drawn 
to  the  focus  neareft  the  dire&rix  *,  DK  is  to  DF  as 
CA,  half  the  tranfverfe  axis,  to  CF,  the  exeentricity. 

Draw  D/  to  the  other  focus,  and  DE  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  A  a ,  take  L  a  point  in  the  axis,  fo  that.ALrr 
FD,  and  confequcntly  L  <iz:D  f  then  CL  is  evidently 
half  the  difference  between  AL  and  a  L,  or  FD  and 
/ D,  and  CE  half  the  difference  between/ E  and  FE, 
and  beeaufe 

D /+  DF  :/F  ::/E  —  FE  :  D/— DF  (Trigon.) 
By  taking  the  halves  of  the  terms  of  the  proportion 

CA  :  CF  ::  CE  :  CL, 

But  CA  :  CF  ::  CG  :  CA  (Def.  14.) 
therefore  CG  :  CA  ::  CE  :  CL, 
hence  (20.  5.  E.)  EG  :  AL  ::  CG  :  CA  ::  CA  :  Ch, 
that  is,  DK  :  DF  ::  CA  :  CF. 

CoR.  1.  If  the  tangent  GAIN  be  drawn  through 
M,  the  extremity  of  the  ordinate  paffing  through  the 
focus,  and  ED  be  produced  to  meet  GM  in  N,  EN 
fliall  be  equal  to  DF.  For  draw  MO  perpendicular 
to  the  direarix,  then,  beeaufe .  M  and  D  are  points  in 
the  ellipfe,  and  from  fimilar  triangles, 

FM  :  FD  ::  MO  :  DK  ::  GF  :  GE  ;;  FM  :  EN, 
therefore  FD=EN. 


Cor.  2.  If  AI  and  a  i  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  tranfverfe  axis  at  its  extremities,  meeting  the  tan¬ 
gent  GM  in  I,  and  /,  then  AIzzAF  and  a  i  zr  a  F. 

This  follow's  evidently  from  laft  corollary. 

Prop.  XXL 

Let  A  a,  B  b  be  the  tranfverfe  and  conjugate  axes  Fig.  34. 
of  an  ellipfe  y  from  K  any  point  in  the  conju¬ 
gate  axis  let  a  ftraight  line  KH,  which  is  equal 
to  the  fum  or  difference  of  the  femi-axes  CA, 

CB,  be  placed  fo  as  to  meet  the  tranfverfe  axis 
in  H,  and  in  KH,  produced  beyond  H  when 
KH  is  the  difference  of  the  femi-axes,  let  HD 
be  taken  equal  to  CB  *,  the  point  D  is  in  the 
ellipfe. 

Draw  DE  perpendicular  to  A  <7,  and  through  C 
draw  CG  parallel  to  KD,  meeting  ED  in  G,  then 
CGzrzKDrrAC  by  conftnnftion,  henee  G  is  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  C  is  the  centre,  and 
C  A  the  radius  ;  and  beeaufe  the  triangles  CEG,  HED 
are  fimilar, 

GE  :  DE  ::  CG  :  HD  ::  CA  :  CB, 

therefore  DE  is  a  femi  -ordinate,  and  D  a  point  in  the 
ellipfe  (5  cor.  11.) 

Scholium. 

The  inftrument  called  the  trammels ,  alfo  the  elliptic 
compares,  whieh  workmen  ufe  for  deferibing  elliptic 
curves,  is  conftru&ed  on  the  property  of  the  curve 
demonftrated  in  this  proportion.  (See  Compasses.) 

Upon  the  fame  principle  lathes  are  conftru&ed  for 
turning  pi&ure  frames,  &c.  of  an  oval  form. 

Prop.  XXII. 

If  a  circle  be  deferibed  on  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  an 
ellipfe  as  a  diameter,  the  area  of  the  circle  will 
be  to  the  area  of  the  ellipfe  as  the  tranfverfe 
axis  to  the  conjugate  axis. 

Let  A  a  be  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  the  ellipfe,  which  ^ 
is  alfo  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  Draw  DE,  D'E', 

D"  E"  any  number  of  perpendiculars  to  the  axis,  meet¬ 
ing  the  ellipfe  in  D,  D',  D",  and  the  circle  in  /  d\ 

A  and  join  AD,  DD',  D'D",  D"*  *  alfo  A  d,  d  d'7 
3X2  d'  d"7 
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Hyperbola,  DG>  dS  PMal]el  to  A  fl>  meeting 

‘  ^  *  Jv  in  Lx  and  g. 

The  triangle  A  d E  is  to  the  triangle  ADE  as  d  E 
to  DE,  that  is  (4  cor.  11.)  as  the  tranfverfe  axis  to 
the  conjugate  axis.  Again,  becaufe  d'E'  and  dE  are 
ftmilarly  divided  at  D'  and  D  (3  cor.  1  j .) 

dE  :  DE  (</'EWE  :  D'E' — DE  ::)  d'g  :  D'G, 
But,  triangle  dgd*  :  triangle  DGD'  ::  d'g  :  D'G, 

therefore  the  triangles  d g  d\  DGD'  as  well  as  the 
redangles  d  E',  DE'  are  to  each  other  as  dE  to  DE, 
or  as  the  tranfverfe  axis  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and 
confequently  the  trapezoids  dEE'd',  DEE'D'  are  to 
each  other  in  the  fame  ratio.  In  like  manner  it  may 
be  fhewn,.  that  the  trapezoids  z/'E'EV",  D'E'E"D", 
alfo  the  triangles  d"En  a ,  D"E'7#  are  to  each  other  as 
the  tranfverfe  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and  therefore  the 
whole  redilineal  figure  Add' d'  a  inforibed  in  the  fe- 
micirelc  to  the  whole  figure  ADD'D"  a  inferibed  in 
the  femiellipfe  in  the  fame  ratio,  which  satio  is  con- 
flant,  and  altogether  independent*  of  the  number  of 
the  fides  of  each  figure.  But,  the  bafe  A  a  remaining 
common  to  both  figures,  if  we  fuppofe  the  number  of 
perpendiculars  //DE,  dD'FJ ,  &c.  indefinitely  increaf- 
ed,  it  is  evident  that  the  polygons  A  d  d '  ct"  a , 
ADD'D"  will  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
femicircle  and  femiellipfe,  which  are  their  refpedive 
limits,  therefore,  the  femicircle  is  to  the  'femiellipfe, 
and  confequently  the  circle  is  to  the  ellipfe,  as  the 
tranfverfe  to  the  conjugate  axis. 

Cor.  The  area  of  an  ellipfe  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a 
circle,  whofe  diameter  is  a  mean  proportional  between 
the  axes. 

Prop.  XXIII.  Problem. 

Two  unequal  ftraight  lines  which  bifeft  each  other 
at  right  angles  being  given  by  pofition,  to  de- 
feribe  an  ellipfe  of  which  thefe  may  be  the  two 
axes. 

FIRST  METHOD.  By  a  Mechanical  Defcription.  ■ 

Fig.  36.  Let  Aa,Bb  be  the  tranfverfe  and  conjugate  axes, 
and  C  the  centre.  On  B,  one  extremity  of  the  con¬ 
jugate  axis,  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  AC, 
half  the  tranfverfe  axis,  let  a  circle  be  deferibed,  cut¬ 
ting  the  tranfverfe  axis  in  F  and/)  thefe  points  will  be 
the  foci  of  the  ellipfe  (4  cor.  1.). 


ECTIONS.  rartu# 

Let  the  ends  of  a  bring,  equal  in  length  to  A  a,  be  Of  the  I: 
fattened  at  the  points  F,/  and  let  the  firing  be  ftretch-  Dyperbc -  3': 
ed  by  a  pin  D,  and  while  it  is  kept  uniformly  tenfe,  "  a- 
let  the  point  of  the  pin  be  carried  round  in  the  plane 
in  which  the  lines  A  a,  B  b  are.  fituated,  till  it  return  to 
the  place  from  which  it  fet  out  )  by  this  motion  the 
point  of  the  pin  will  trace  upon  the  plane  a  curve  line 
which  is  the  ellipfe  required,  as  is  evident  from  the  de¬ 
finition  of  the  Ellipfe. 

SECOND  Method.  By  Finding  any  Number  of  Points 
in  the  Curve. 

Find  F  either  of  the  foci  as  before)  draw/  HAK.Fig.37.  ! 
h  a  £,  perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  at  its  extre¬ 
mities,  and  take  AH  and  AK  on  each  fide  of  the  ver¬ 
tex  equal  to  AF,  alfo  a  h  and  a  k  each  equal  to  a  F, 
join  H  h  and  K  take  E  any  point  in  A  <7,  and 
through  E  drawT  NE  n  parallel  to  HK,  meeting  H  h 
and  K  k  in  N  and  n.  On  F  as  a  centre  with  a  radius 
equal  to  EN  or  E  n  let  a  circle  be  deferibed,  meeting 
N  n  in  D  and  //,  thefe  will  be  two  points  in  the  el¬ 
lipfe,  and  in  the  fame  way  may  any  number  of  points 
be  found.  The  reafon  of  this  conftrudion  is  obvious 
from  cor.  1.  and  2.„to  prop.  20. 

Prop.  XXIV.  Problem. 

An  ellipfe  being  given  by  pofition,  to  find  its  axes. 

Let  AB  ab  be  the  given  ellipfe.  Draw  two  pa- ^ 
rail  el  chords  HA,  K  £,  and  bifed  them  at  L  and  M  )  g  ^  * 
join  LM,  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  ellipfe  in  P  and 
/>,  then,  Pp  is  a  diameter  (4  cor.  8.).  Bifed  P p  in 
C,  the  point  C  is  the  centre  of  the  ellipfe  (2.). 

Take  D  any  point  in  the  ellipfe,  and  on  C  as  a  cen¬ 
tre  w  ith  the  diftance  CD  defcrib.e  a  circle.  If  this  cir¬ 
cle  fall  wholly  without  the  curve,  then  CD  mutt  be 
half  the  tranfverfe  axis  )  and  if  it  fall  wholly  within  the 
curve,  then  CD  mutt  be  half  the  conjugate  axis  (12.). 

If  the  circle  neither  falls  wholly  without  the  curve,  nor 
wholly  within  it,  let  the  circle  meet  it  again  in  d,  join 
D  d ,  and  bifed  D  d  in  E,  join  CE,  w  hich  produce  to 
meet  the  ellipfe  in  A  and  a ,  then  A  a  will  be  one  of 
the  axes  (5  cor.  8.),  for  it  is  perpendicular  to  D  d 
(3.  3.  E  )  which  is  an  ordinate  to  A  a.  The  other  ax¬ 
is  B  b  will  be  found  by  drawing  a  ttraighl  line  through 
the  centre  perpendicular  to  A  a. 


PART  III.  OF  THE  HYPERBOLA. 


Definitions. 

Lg*  39-  I.  If  two-  points  F,/  be  given  in  a  plane,  and  a 
point  D  be  conceived  to  move  in  fucb  a  manner  that 
D/ — DF,  the  difference  of  its  dittances  from  them  is 
ahvays  the  fame,  the  point  D  will  deferibe  upon  the 
^  plane  a  line  DAD'  called  an  Hyperbola.  By  attuming 
fir  ft  one  of  the  given  points  F,  and  then  the  other  f  as 
that  to  which  the  moving  point  is  neareft,  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  lines  DF  and  T>f  in  both  cafes  being  the 
fame,  there  will  be  two  hyperbolas  DAD',  dad\  de¬ 


feribed,  oppottte  to  one  another,  which  are  therefore 
called  Oppoftte  Hyperbolas. 

Cor.  The  lines  DF,  F>f  may  become  greater  than 
any  given  line,  therefore  the  hyperbolas  extend  to  a 
greater  dillance  from  the  given  points  F,  f  than  any 
which  can  be  afligr.ed. 

II.  The  given  points  F,/ are  called  the  Foci  of  the 
hyperbola. 

III.  The  point  C,  which  bifeds  the  ftraight  line 
between  the  foci,  is  called  the  Centre. 

IV;  A  ftraight  line  patting  through  the  centre,  and 

terminated 


III. 

e  terminated  by  the  oppofite  hyberbolas,  is  called  a 

Dla.  Tranfverfe  Diameter .  It  is  alfo  fometimes  called,  fim- 
ply,  a  Diameter .  # 

V.  The  extremities  of  a  diameter  are4 called  its  Ver¬ 
tices, 

VI.  The  diameter  which  pafles  through  the  foci,  is 
called  the  Tranfverfe  Axis, 

CoR.  The  vertices  of  the  tranfverfe  axis  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  foci.  Let  A  be  either  of  the  vertices,  then, 
becaufe  any  fide  of  a  triangle  is  greater  than  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  other  two  Tides,  F /  is  greater  than 
/D— DF  which  is  equal  to /A— FA  (Def.  i.).  Now 
this  can  only  take  place  when  A  is  between  F  and/ 

VII.  A  ftraight  line  B  b  pafting  through  the  centre, 
perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  limited  at  B 
and  b  by  a  circle  deferibed  on  one  extremity  of  that 
axis,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  diftance  of  either  focus 
from  the  centre,  is  called  the  Conjugate  Axis,  It  is  alfo 
called  the  Second  Axis, 

CoR.  The  conjugate  axis  is  bife&ed  in  the  centre. 
This  appears  from  3.  3.  E. 

VIII.  Any  ftraight  line  terminated  both  ways  by 
the  hyperbola,  and  bife&ed  by  a  tranfverfe  diameter 
produced,  is  called  an  Ordinate  to  that  diameter. 

IX.  Each  of  the  fegments  of  a  tranfverfe  diameter 
produced,  intercepted  by  its  vertices,  and  an  ordinate, 
is  called  aiv  Abfcifs. 

X.  A  ftraight  line  which  meets  the  hyperbola  in 
one  point  only,  and  which  everywhere  elfe  falls  with¬ 
out  the  oppofite  hyperbolas,  is  faid  to  touch  the  hyper¬ 
bola  in  that  point,  and  is  called  a  Tangent  to  the  hy¬ 
perbola. 

Prop.  I. 

If  from  any  point  in  an  hyperbola  two  ftraight 
lines  be  drawn  to  the  foci,  their  difference  is 

equal  to  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

Let  D AD',  da  d'  be  oppofite  hyperbolas,  of  which 
F,  /  are  the  foci,  and  A  a  the  tranfverfe  axis  3  let  D 
be  any  point  in  the  curve,  and  DF,  D/  lines  drawn 
to  the  foci,  D / — DF~Atf. 

Becaufe  A  and  a  are  points  in  the  hyperbola, 

A  /— AFrztfF — af  (Def.  1.) 
therefore  F / — 2  AFzzF/ — 2  af ; 

Hence  2AF-2/ and  A ¥=zaf 
and  Af—A¥=Af—af=zA  a. 

But  D  and  A  being  points  in  the  hyberbola, 

D/— DF— A  /—  AF,  therefore  D/— DF~  Atf. 

Cor.  1.  The  difference  of  two  ftraight  lines  drawn 
from  a  point  without  the  oppofite  hyperbolas  to  the  foci 
is  lefs  than  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  the  difference  of 
two  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  a  point  within  either  of 
them  to  the  foci  is  greater  than  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

5,  Let  p /  PF  be  lines  drawn  from  a  point  without 
the  hyperbolas,  that  is,  between  the  curve  and  its 
conjugate  axis.  The  line  PF  muft  neceffarily  meet 
the  curve,  let  D  be  the  point  of  interfe&ion  *,  P  f  is 
lefs  than  PD+D/  (20.  1.  E.),  therefore  P/~~ PF  is 
lefs  than  (PD 4-  D/)— PF,  that,  is,  lefs  than  D/—  DF, 
or  A  a.  Again,  let  Q/,  QF  be  lines  drawn  from  a 
point  within  either  of  the  hyperbolas^  Q/  muft 
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ceffarily  meet  the  curve  3  let  D  be  the  point  of  inter-  th* 
feflion,  join  FD  QF  is  greater  than  OD-f-DF,  and  ,  ypg* 
therefore  Q/ — CF  is  greater  than  Q/- -(QD-J-DF), 
that  is,  greater  than  D  f—  DF  or  A  a. 

Cor.  2.  A  point  is  without,  or  within  the  hyper¬ 
bolas,  according  as  the  difference  of  two  lines  drawn 
from  that  point  to  the  foci  is  lefs  or  greater  than  the 
tranfverfe  axis. 

Cor.  3.  The  tranfverfe  axis  is  bife&ed  in  the  centre. 

Let  C  be  the  centre  ;  then  CFrzC/  (Def.  3.),  and 
FA=/,  therefore  CA=Ctf. 

Lemma  I. 

Two  triangles  ABC,  ADC  on  the  fame  bafe, ,  and  Fig.  4r- 
on  the  fame  fide  of  it,  having  AB,  AD,  the 
greater  of  the  two  fides  of  each  ending  in  the 
fame  extremity  of  the  bafe,  and  having  their 
vertical  angles  B,  D  without  each  other,  cannot 
have  the  difference  of  the  fides  of  the  one  equal 
to  tlie  difference  of  the  fides  of  the  other. 

Let  AD  meet  BC  in  E.  Becaufe  AE-j-EB  is 
greater  than  AB.,  (AE-f-EB) — BCrrrAL — EC  is 
greater  than  AB — BC.  Again,  becaufe  DC  is  ltfs 
than  DE-j-EC,  AD — DC  is  greater  than  AD — 
(DE-j-EC)nrAE — EC  3.  much  more  therefore  is  AD 
— DC  greater  than  AB — BC.  Therefore  AD— -DC 
cannot  be  equal  to  AB — BC. 

Prop.  II. 

Every  tranfverfe  diameter  of  an  hyperbola  is  bi-  Plate 
fe&ed  in  the  centre.  tLL*' 

Let  P/>  be  a  tranfverfe  diameter,  it  is  bife&ed  inFig.  42. 

C  3  for  if  Op  be  not  equal  to  CP,  taka  CQ  equal  to 
CP  3  from  the  points  P,  />,  Q  draw  ftraight  lines  to  F 
and  f  the  foci ;  draw  /D  perpendicular  to  C  />,  and 
FE  parallel  to  PD,  meeting /D  in  E  3  join  E />,  EQ. 

Becaufe  /C~ CF,  and  CD  is  parallel  to  EF,  /D=: 

DE  (2.  6.  E.).  No w  pD  is  common  to  the  triangles 
/D  />,  ED/>,  and  the  angles  at  D  are,  equal,  being 
right  angles,  therefore  the  triangles  are  equal,  and 
pfzzp  E.  In  like  manner,  it  appears  that  Q/=QE. 

Again,  the  triangles  FCP,  /CQ  having  FC=C/ 
PC=CQ,  and  the  angles  at  C  equal,  are  in  all  re- 
fpe&s  equal,  therefore  FP~ /Q.  In  like  manner  it 
appears  that  P/=QF,  therefore  FQ— /Qis  equal  to 
/P — FP,  or  (Def.  1.)  toF p—fp;  that  is,  FQ— QE 
is  equal  to  F />— />  E,  which  by  the  preceding  lemma 
is  abfurd  3  therefore  CP— C  p. 

Cor.  1.  Every  tranfverfe  diameter  meets  the  op¬ 
pofite  hyperbolas  each  in  one  point  only,  and  being 
produced  falls  within  them. 

CoR.  2.  Every  tranfverfe  diameter  divides  the  op¬ 
pofite  hyperbolas  into  parts  which  are  equal  and  fimi- 
lar  3  the  like  parts  of  the  curve  being  at  oppofite  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  diameter,  and  qn  contrary  fides  of  it. 

Prop.  III. 

The  fquare  of  half  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  hyper¬ 
bola  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
ftraight  lines  between  either  focus  and  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  tranfverfe  axis. 
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Draw 
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CONIC  SECTION  S. 


Pattll 


Of  the  Draw  a  ftraight  line  from  either  of  the  exlremi- 
Hyperbola.  tjes  0f  the  tranfverfe  axis,  to  B,  either  of  the  extremi- 
'  ^7^  ties  of  the  conjugate  axi9. 

CLVIIL  Then  BC*+Ca*=Bfl*=C/>  (Def.  7.) 

Fig-  39*  But  becaufe  A  a  is  bifefted  at  C,  and  produced  to/ 
C/*=A///i+Cfl»  (6.  2.  E.) 
therefore  BCl  +  Ca*=Affa+C  a\ 
and  BC2=zAffa. 


Of  the 

Scholium.  ?ypcrbl* 

From -the  property  of  the  hyperbola  which  forms  this 
propofition,  the  points  F  and  f  are  called  Foci \  For 
rays  of  light  proceeding  from  one  focus,  and  falling 
upon  a  poliftied  furface  whofe  figure  is  that  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  the  curve  about  the  tranfverfe  axis, 
are  refle&ed  in  lines  patting  through  the  other  focus. 


Prop.  IV. 

The  ftraight  line  which  bife£ts  the  angle  contained 

by  two  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  any  point  in 

the  hyperbola  to  the  foci  is  a  tangent  to  the 
Nate  curve  at  that  point. 

Let  D  be  any  point  in  the  curve,  let  DF,  D/be 
ftraight  lines  drawn  to  the  foei,  the  ftraight  line  DE 
whieh  bife&s- the  angle  /DF  is  a  tangent  to  the 
curve. 

Take  H  any  other  point  in  DE,  take  DGuD/, 
and  join  H /  HF,  HG,  /G  ;  let /G  meet  DE  in  L 
Becaufe  D/=DG  and  DI  is  common  to  the  triangles 
D/I,  DGI,  and  the  angles /DI,  GDI  are  equal, 
thefe  triangles  are  equal,  and /I—  IG,  and  hence/H 
=HG  (4.  1.  E.),  fo  that  FH— /H==FH— HG  :  but 
lince  FH  is  lefs  than  FG-f-GH,  FH-— HG  is  lefs  than 
I^G,  that  is  lefs  than  F D— /D  or  A  *,  therefore 
FH— /H  is  lefs  than  A  ay  hence  the  point  H  is 
without  the  hyperbola,  (2  cor.  1.),  and  confequently 
DHI  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D  (Def.  10.). 

CoR.  I.  There  cannot  be  more  than  one  tangent 
to  the  hyperbola  at  the  fame  point.  For  D  is  fuch  a 
point  in  the  line  DE,  that  the  difference  of  the  lines 
DF,  D/,  the  diftances  of  that  point  from  the  foci, 
is  evidently  greater  than  the  difference  of  FH, /H 
the  diftances  of  H  any  other  point  in  that  line  ;  and 
if  another  line  KD  be  drawn  through D,  there  is  in 
like  manner  a  point  K  in  that  line,  which  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  D,  fuch,  that  the  difference  of  FK,  / K 
is  greater  than  the  difference  of  the  diftances  of  any 
other  point  in  KD,  and  therefore  greater  than  FD— 
/D,  therefore  the  point  K  will  be  within  the  hyper¬ 
bola  (2  cor.  I.),  and  the  line  KD  will  cut  the 
curve. 

Cor.  2.  'A  perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  at 
either  of  its  extremities  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve. 
The  demonftration  is  the  fame  as  for  the  propofition, 
£f  it  be  conftdered  that  when  D  falls  at  either  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  axis,  the  point  I  falls  alfo  at  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  axis,  and  thus  the  tangent  DE,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  perpendicular  to  /I,  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis. 

Cor.  3.  Every  tangent  to  either  of  the  oppofite  hy¬ 
perbolas  paffes  between  that  hyperbola  and  the  centre. 
Let  the  tangent  DI  meet  the  axis  in  E.  Becaufe  DE 
bifefts  the  angle  FD/ 

FD  : /D  ::  FE  :/E  (3.  6.  E.) 

But  FD  is  greater  than  /D  (Def.  I.),  therefore 
FE  is  greater  than / E,  and  hence  E  is  between  C  and 
the  vertex  of  the  hyperbola  to  which  DE  is  a  tan¬ 
gent. 


Prop.  V. 

The  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  any  tranfverfe  dia¬ 
meter  of  an  hyperbola  are  parallel. 

Let  P/>  be  a  diameter,  HP,  Jip  tangents  at  its  ver-Rg.^, 
tices  5  draw  ftraight  lines  from  P  and  p  to  F  and  / the 
foci.  The  triangles  FCP,  /C/>,  having  FCrzr/C, 
CPrzC p  (2.),  and  the  angles  at  C  equal,  are  in  all 
refpeits  equal,  and  becaufe  the  angle  FPC  is  equal  to 
C pf  FP  is  parallel  to  fp  (27.  1.  E.),  therefore  P / 
is  equal  and  parallel  to/>F  (33.  1.  E.)  :  thus  FP  fp 
is  a  parallelogram  of  which  the  oppoftte  angles  P  and 
p  are  equal  (34.  1.  E.)  ;  now  the  angles  FP H,fpk 
are  the  halves  of  thefe  angles  (4.)  3  therefore  the 
angles  FPH,  f  p  h,  and  hence  CPH,  C  p  h,  are  alfo 
equal,  and  confequently  HP  is  parallel  to  hp . 

Cor.  1.  If  tangents  be  drawn  to  an  hyperbola  at 
the  vertices  of  a  tranfverfe  diameter,  ftraight  lines 
drawn  from  either  focus  to  the  points  of  contact  make 
equal  angles  with  thefe  tangents.  For  the  angle  F p  h 
is  equal  to  FPH. 

Cor.  2.  The  tranfverfe  axis  is  the  only  diameter 
which  is  perpendicular  to  tangents  at  its  vertices.  For 
let  P/>  be  any  other  diameter.  The  angle  CPH  is 
lefs  than  FPH,  that  is,  lefs  -than  the  half  of  FP/, 
therefore  CPH  is  lefs  than  a  right  angle. 

Prop.  VI. 

A  ftraight  line  drawn  from  either  focus  of  an  hy¬ 
perbola  to  the  interfe&ion  of  two  tangents  to 
the  curve,  will  make  equal  angles  with  ftraight 
lines  drawn  from  the  fame  focus  to  the  points 
of  contact. 

Let  HP,  H/  be  tangents  to  an  hyperbola  at  the  Rg.  45, 
points  P,  p  ;  let  a  ftraight  line  be  drawn  from  H  their  and  45. 
intcrfe&ion  to  F  either  of  the  foci  3  and  let  FP,  F p 
be  drawn  to  the  points  of  contaft  3  the  lines  PF,  p  F 
make  equal  angles  with  HF. 

Draw  P  f  pf  to  the  other  focus.  In  PF  and  p  F 
take  PKzzP /  and  p  k^pf;  join  HK,  H  k ,  and  let 
/K,  fk  be  drawn,  meeting  the  tangents  in  G  and^. 

The  triangles  / PH,  KPH  have  P/zrPK,  by  con- 
ftru&ion,  and  PH  common  to  both,  alfo  the  angle 
/PH  equal  to  KPH  (4.)  3  therefore  / H  is  equal  to 
KH.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  fhewn  that  / H  is 
equal  to  kH ,  therefore  HK  is  equal  to  Hk  ;  now  FK 
is  equal  to  F  £,  for  each  is  equal  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  FP  and  /P,  or  F p  and  fp,  that  is,  to  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  axis  3  therefore  the  triangles  FKH,  F  k  H  are  in 
all  refpe&s  equal,  and  hence  the  angle  KFH  is  equal 
to  h  FH,  therefore  PF  and  p  F  make  equal  angles 
w  ith  HF. 
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Prop. 


u  I.  CONIC  s 

)fft 

/ perb  >•  Prop.  VII. 

-Y»  J 

Two  tangents  to  an  hyperbola,  or  oppofite  hyper¬ 
bolas,  which  are  limited  by  their  mutual  inter- 
fe&ion  and  the  points  in  which  they  touch  the 
curve,  are  to  each  other,  reciprocally,  as  the  fines 
of  the  angles  they  contain  with  ftraight  lines 
drawn  from  the  points  of  contact  to  either 
focus* 
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point  H,  L,//, /,  and  draw  DP,  dT,  PF  to  either  fo-  Of  the 
cus.  Becaufe  H./5  is  parallel  to  D</,  ,  °  3 \ 

HD  :  hd ::  KD  :  K  d. 

But  KD,  Yd  being  tangents  to  the  hyperbola, 

fine  hd¥  :  fine  HDF  ::  KD  :  Yd  (7.) 
therefore  fine  hd F  :  fine  HDF  ::  HD  :  h d, 

now,  fine  h  PF  :  fine  h  d  F  ::  h  d  :  h  P  (7.) 
therefore,  (23. 5.  E.)  fine  h  PF :  fine  HDF  : :  HD  :  \ 


47.1c!  Let  HP,  H/>,  whieh  interfeft  caeh  other  at  H,  be 
tangents  to  an  hyperbola,  or  oppofite  hyperbolas,  at 
the  points  P,  p;  and  let  PF,  p  F  be  drawn  to  either 
foeus,  ^ 

HP  :  H/>  ::  fine  H/>F  :  fine  PHF. 

Join  HF,  and  in  FP  take  FQ  equal  to  F/>,  and  join 
J  H£)  ;  then,  the  angles  at  F  being  equal  (6.),  the  tri- 

J  angles  HFQ,  HF/>  are  equal,  therefore  H£)  is  equal 

to  H/>,  and  the  angle  HQF  is  equal  to  H/>F.  Now 
1  in  the  triangle  HPQ, 

]  I*  HP  :  HQ»  ::  fine  HQP,  or  fine  HQF  :  fine  HPF  (Trig.) 
therefore  HP  :  Hp  ::  fine  H/>F  ;  fine  HPF. 

Lemma  II. 

:-4S<  Let  KL7  be  a  triangle,  having  its  bafe  L/  bife£U 
ed  at  />,  and  let  H  h>  any  ftraight  line  parallel  to 
the  bafe,  and  terminated  by  the  fides  produced, 
be  bife&ed  at  P,  then  P,  p  the  point  of  bifedlion, 
and  K  the  vertex  of  the  triangle,- are  in  the  fame 
ftraight  line,  and  that  line  bife&s  D7  any  other 
line  parallel  to  the  bafe* 

Join  KP,  K^.  The  triangles  KH//,  KL/  being 

!  fimilar,  and  H  //,  L/  fimilarly  divided  at  P./>, 

KH  :-KL  (H h  :  L/.::)  HP  :  L/>. 

Now  the  angles  at  H  and  L  are  equal,  therefore  the 
triangles  KHP,  KL p  are  fimilar,  and  the  angle  PKH 
is  equal  to  p  KL  ;  to  both  add  the  angle  HK/>,  and 
the  angles  PKH,  HK/>  are  equal  to  p KL,  HK/>, 
1  that  is,  to  two  right  angles  \  therefore  KP,  Yp  lie  in 
t  the  fame  ftraight  line  (14.  1.  E.) 

Next  let  D  d  meet  Yp  in  E,  then 

!HP  :  DE  (::  PK  :  EK)  ::  Yh  ;  Ed, 
therefore  DE  is  equal  to  E d. 

Prop/ VIII. 

Any  ftraight  line  terminated  both  ways  by  an  hy¬ 
perbola,  and  parallel  to  a  tangent,  is  bife&ed 
by  the  tranfverfe  diameter  produced,  that  paftes 
through  the  point  of  conta£I,  or  is  an  ordinate 
to  that  diameter. 

'  5<1  The  ftraight  line  T>d,  terminated  by  the  hyperbola, 
i  and  parallel  to  the  tangent  HP//,  is  bifedted  at  E 
b  by  P p  the  tranfverfe  diameter  produced,  whieh -paftes 
t  through  P,  the  point  of  eonta£t. 

Let  L  p  l  be  a  tangent  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
i  diameter,  and  let  KD,  Yd,  tangents  at  the  points 

I  D,  d,  meet  the  parallel  tangents  HP h,  bp  l  in  the 


but  fine  HPF  or  fine  h  PF  :  fine  HDF  ::  HD  :  HP, 
therefore  the  ratio  of  HD  to  h  P  is  the  fame  as  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  HD  to  HP,  wherefore  PH  =  PA  In  the  fame 
manner  it  may  be  demonftrated  that  pbz=: p  /,  there¬ 
fore  (lemma  2.)  the  diameter  Yp  when  produced  paf- 
fes  through  K,  and  bife&s  D  d,  whieh  is  parallel  to 
H  //,  or  L  /,  at  E. 

Cor.  1.  Straight  lines  whieh  toueh  an  hyperbola  at 
the  extremities  of  an  ordinate  to  any  tranfverfe  diame¬ 
ter,  interfeft  each  other  in  that  diameter. 

Cor.  2.  Every  ordinate  to  a  tranfverfe  diameter  is 
parallel  to  a  tangent  at  its  vertex.  For,  if  not,  let  a 
tangent  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  ordinate*  then  the 
diameter  drawn  through  the  point  of  eonta£l  would 
bifeft  the  ordinate,  and  thus  the  fame  line  would  be 
bife&ed  in  two  different  points,  which  is  abfurd. 

Cor.  3.  All  the  ordinates  to  the  fame  tranfverfe 
diameter  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

Cor.  4.  A  ftraight  line  that  bife&s  two  parallel 
ehords,  and  terminates  in  the  oppofite  hyperbola,  is  a 
tranfverfe  diameter. 

Cor.  5.  The  ordinates  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  are  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it,  and  no  other  tranfverfe  diameter  has 
its  ordinates  perpendicular  to  it.  This  follow’s  from 
2  cor.  4.  and  2  eor.  5. 

Cor.  6-.  The  tranfverfe  axis,  indefinitely  produced, 
divides  eaeh  of  the  oppofite  hyperbolas  into  two  parts 
which  are  fimilar  to  one  another. 

Prop.  IX, 

If  a  tangent  to  an  hyperbola  meet  a  tranfverfe  dia-  * 
meter,  and  from  the  point  of  contaft  an  ordi¬ 
nate  be  drawn  to  that  diameter,  the  femidiame- 
ter  will  be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  diameter  intercepted  between  the 
centre  and  the  ordinate,  and  between  the  centre 
and  the  tangent. 

Let  DK  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D  meet  the  Fig.  50. 
tranfverfe  diameter  P p  in  K,  and  let  DE7  be  an  or¬ 
dinate  to  that  diameter, 

Then  CE  ;  CP  ::  CP  ;  CK. 

Through  P  and  p,  the  vertices  of  the  diameter,  draw 
the  tangents  PH  and  p  L,  meeting  KD  in  H  and  L, 
thefe  tangents  are  parallel  to  each  other  (5.)*  and  to 
DE,  the  ordinate,  by  laft  propofition.  Draw  PF, 
p  F,  DF  to  either  of  the  foci.  Then, 

DH :  HP : :  fine  HPF :  fine  HDF,  ?  r  *  x 

and DL  :  L/>::fine L/>F  : fine LDF,orfine HDF 3 

Now  the  angles  HPF,  L/>  F  are  equal  (1  cor.  5)  } 

therefore,  ;  • 
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Of  the  therefore, 
Hyperbola. 


PaitllU 


DH  :  PH  ::  DL  :  p  L, 

and  by  alternation 

f  DH  :  DL  ::  PH  :/>L> 

therefore,  becaufe  of  the  parallel  lines  PH,  ED,  p  L, 
EP  :  E/>  ::  PK  :  p  K. 

Take  CGzzCE,  then  PGz=E/>,  and  by  compofition 
EG  :  EP  ::  Vp  :  PK, 
and  taking  the  halves  of  the  antecedents 


CE  :  EP  ::  CP  :  PK  ; 
hence,  by  divifion,  CE  :  CP  ::  CP  :  CK. 


Of  the 

Hyperbo*  !:■ 

V - 


Cor.,  i.  The  re&angle  contained  by  PE  and  E p 
is  equal  to  the  re&angle  contained  by  KE  and  CE. 


For  CP*=KC  CErzEC* — KE*EC  (2.  2.  E.> 
*  alfo  CP*:nEC* — PE*E p  (6.  2.  E.) 
therefore  EC* — KE*EC=rEC*— PE*E/>, 
and  KE-EC=FE-E p. 


Cor.  2.  The  re£langle  contained  by  PK  and  K p 
is  equal  to  the  re£langle  contained  by  KE  and  KC. 


For  KC*zrCP*— PK*K/>  (5.  2.  E.) 

alfo  KC*zrEC*KC — EK*KC=CP* — EK  KC  (3.  2,  E.  and  by  the  prop.) 
therefore  CP* — PK  K/>=CP*~EK*KC. 
and  PK-K/>=EK-KC. 


Prop.  X. 

If  a  tangent  to  an  hyperbola  meet  the  conjugate 
axis,  and  from  the  point  of  contaft  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  be  drawn  to  that  axis,  the  femiaxis  will 
be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  fegments 
of  the  axis  intercepted  between  the  centre  and 
the  perpendicular,  and  between  the  centre  and 
the  tangent. 

Fig,  <jTt  Let  DH,  a  tangent  to  the  hyperbola  at  D,  meet 
the  conjugate  axis  B  b  in  H,  and  let  DG  be  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  that  axis,  then 

CG  :  CB  ::  CB  :  CH. 

Let  DPI  meet  the  tranfverfe  axis  in  K,  draw  DE 
perpendicular  to  that  axis,  draw  DF,  DJ*  to  the  foci, 
and  defcribe  a  circle  about  the  triangle  D  f  F  •;  the 
conjugate  axis  will  evidently  pafs  through  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  becaufe  the  angle  FD f  is  bifedled 
by  the  tangent  DK,  the  line  DK  will  pafs  through 
one  extremity  of  the  diameter  ;  therefore  the  circle 
paffes  through  H.  Draw  DL  to  the  other  extremity 
*  of  the  diameter.  The  triangles  LGD,  KCH,  are  li- 
milar,  for  each  is  fimilar  to  the  right-angled  triangle 
LDH,'  therefore, 

LG  :  GD  (rzCE)  ::  CK  :  CH ; 
hence  LG*CH“CE*CKrz  (by  laft  prop.)  CA*. 
Now  LC.CH-CF*  (35.  3,  E.) 
therefore  LC.CH—  LG-CHzrCF*-^CAJ, 
that  is,  CG-CH=rCB*  (Def.  7.) 
wherefore  CG  :  CB  CB  :  CH. 

Definition. 

Tig.  52.  XI.  If  through  A,  one  of  the  vertices  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  axis,  a  llraight  line  HA  h  be  drawn,  equal  and 
parallel  to  B  b  the  conjugate  axis,  and  bife&ed  at  A 
by  the  tranfverfe  axis,  the  llraight  lines  CPIM,  Q,htn 
drawn  through  the  centre,  and  the  extremities  of  that 
parallel,  are  called  Afymptotes . 

Cor.  1.  The  afymptotes  of  two  oppofite  hyperbo¬ 
las  are  common  to  both.  Thrbugh  a,  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  axis,  draw  H'  a  parallel  to  B  b,  and 
meeting  the  afymptotes  of  the  hyperbola  DAD  in  H' 
tmd  h\  Becaufe  a  C  is  equal  to  AC,  a  H'  is  equal  to 

a 


A  ky  or  to  BC  ;  alfo  a  h '  is  equal  to  AH,  or  to  BC  ; 
hence,  by  the  definition,  CH'  and  C  h'  'are  afyinp- 
totes  of  the  oppofite  hyperbola  d  ad. 

CoR.  2.  The  afymptotes  are  diagonals  of  a  re£l- 
angle  formed  by  drawing  perpendiculars  to  the  axes 
at  their  vertices.  For  the  lines  AH,  CB,  a  H'  being 
equal  and  parallel,  the  points  H,  B,  H'  are  in  a 
llraight  line  palling  through  B  parallel  to  A  a  ;  the 
fame  is  true  of  the  points  h ,  by  h 

Prop.  XI. 

The  afymptotes  do  not  meet  the  hyperbola ;  and 
if  from  any  point  in  the  curve  a  llraight  line  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  afymptotes,  the  re&angie  con¬ 
tained  by  its  fegments  from  that  point  is  equal 
to  the  fquare  of  half  that  axis. 

Through  D  any  point  in  the  hyperbola  draw  a  Fig.  53. 
llraight  line  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis,  meeting 
the  tranfverfe  axis  in  E,  and  the  afymptotes  in  M 
and  m  ;  the  points  M  and  tn  fhall  be  without  the  hy-- 
perbola,  and  the  re£langle  MD*D  m  is  equal  to  the 
fquare  of  BC. 

Draw  DG  perpendicular  to  B  b  the  conjugate  axis, 
let  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D  meet  the  tranfverfe 
axis  in  K,  and  the  conjugate  axis  in  L,  and  let  a  per¬ 
pendicular  at  the  vertex  A  meet  the  afymptote  in  H. 
Becaufe  DK  is  a  tangent,  and  DE  an  ordinate  to  the 
axis,  CA  is  a  mean  proportional  between  CK  and 
CE  (9.),  and  therefore 

CK  :  CE  ::  CA2  :  CE*  (2  cor.  20.  6.  E.) 

But  CK  :  CE  ::  LC  :  LG, 
and  CA*  :  CE*  ::  AH*  :  EM*; 
therefore  LC  :  LG  ::  AH*  :  EM*. 

Again,  CB  being  a  mean  proportional  between  CL 
and  CG  (10.) 

LC  ;  CG  ::  CB*  :  CG% 

and  therefore 

LC  :  LG  ::  CB*  ::  CB*+CG*,  or  CB*+ED* ; 
wherefore  AH*  :  EM*  ::  CB*  :  CB*+ED*; 

Now  AH*=rCB*  (Def.  11.) 
therefore  EM*zzCB*-)-ED*, 

confequently  EM*  is  greater  than  ED*,  and  EM 

greater 


.*  ill.  CONIC  S 

Of  greater  than  ED,  therefore  M  is  without  the  hyp^r- 
Ivpe  >la  bola.  In  like  manner  it  appears  that  m  is  without  the 
“  hyperbola  *,  therefore  every  point  in  both  the  afymp- 
totes  is  without  the  hyperbola.  Again,  the  flraight 
line  M/«  terminated  by  the  afymptotes,  being  mani* 
feilly  bifefted  by  the  axis  at  E, 

MDsMD^DwfDE*  \ 
but  it  has  been  (hewn  that 

ME’=:BC*+DE* 
therefore  MD*D//2~*BC*. 

Cor.  t.  Henee,  if  in  a  flraight  line  M m9  termina¬ 
ted  by  the  afymptotes,  and  parallel  to  the  conjugate 
axis,  there  be  taken  a  point  D  fueh  that  the  reft  angle 
MD*D/«  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  that  axis,  the  point 
D  is  in  the  hyperbola. 

Cor  2.  If  flraight  lines  MD  m9  NR«,  be  drawn 
through  D  and  II,  any  points  in  the  hyperbola,  or 
oppofite  hyperbolas,  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and 
meeting  the  afymptotes  in  M,  m9  and  N,  n9  the  reft- 
angles  PRID’D  m9  NiPRtf  are  equal. 

Prop.  XII. 

The  hyperbola  and  its  afymptote  when  produced 
continually  approach  to  each  other,  and  the 
diftance  between  them  becomes  lefs  than  any 
given  line. 

Fig  Take  two  points  E  and  O  in  the  tranfverfe  axis 
produced,  and  through  thefe  points  draw  flraight 
lines  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis,  meeting  the  hy¬ 
perbola  in  D,  R,  and  the  afymptotes  in  M  m9  and 
N  n. 

Beeaufe  NO*  is  greater  than  ME1, 
and  NR*R«nPvID-Dw,  (2  cor.  11.) 
thereforeNO* — NR*R//is3greaterthanME* — MD*Dw, 
that  is  RO*  is  greater  than  DE*, 
and  RO  is  greater  than  DE  9 
now  On  is  greater  than  Ew, 
therefore  Rn  is  greater  than  Dm9 
and  fines  R/2  :  Dm  : :  DM  :  RN,  ( 1  eor.  1 1 .) 

DM  is  greater  than  RN, 

therefore  the  point  R  is  nearet  to  the  afymptote  than  D, 
that  is,  the  hyperbola  when  produced  approaches  to  the 
afymptote. 

Let  S  be  any  line  lefs  than  half  the  conjugate  axis ; 
then,  beeaufe  Dm,  a  flraight  line  drawn  from  a  point 
in  the  hyperbola,  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  afymptote  on  the  other  fide  of  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  axis,  may  evidently  be  of  any  magnitude  greater 
than  A//,  which  is  equal  to  half  the  conjugate  axis, 
Dav  may  be  a  third  proportional  to  S  and  BC  5  and 
finee  Dm  is  alfo  a  third  proportional  to  DM  (the  feg- 
ment  between  D  and  the  other  afymptote)  and  BC, 
DM  may  be  equal  to  S  }  but  the  difcance  of  D  from 
the  afymptote  is  lefs  than  DM,  therefore  that  diflance 
itiay  beeome  lefs  than  S,  and  confequently  lefs  than  any 
given  line. 

Cor.  Every  flraight  line  pafiing  through  the  eentre, 
within  the  angles  contained  by  the  afymptotes  through 
which  the  tranfverfe  axis  palfes,  meets  the  hyperbola, 
and^  therefore  is  a  tranfverfe  diameter  \  and  every 
flraight  line  palling  through  the  eentre  within  the  ad¬ 
jacent  angles  falls  entirely  without  the  hyperbola. 

Vox..  VI.  Part  II. 
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The  name  afymptotes  ( non  concurtentes )  has  been 
given  to  the  lines  CH,  C //,  beeaufe  of  the  property 
they  have  of  continually  approaehing  to  the  hyper¬ 
bola  without  meeting  it,  as  has  been  proved  in  this  pro¬ 
portion. 

Prop.  XIII. 

If  from  two  points  ill  a  hyperbola,  or  oppofite  hy-PIate  CLX. 
perbolas,  two  parallel  flraight  lines  be  drawn  to 
meet  the  afymptotes,  the  redangles  contained 
by  their  fegments  between  the  points  and  the 
afymptotes  are  equal. 

Let  D  and  G  be  two  points  in  the  hyperbola,  or  Fig.  54.  and 
oppofite  hyperbolas,  let  parallel  lines  ED^,  HG^  be  55. 
drawn  to  meet  the  afymptotes  in  E,  e9  and  H,  //,  the 
reftangles  ED-D*?,  HG*GH  are  equal. 

Through  D  and  G  draw  flraight  lines  parallel  to 
the  conjugate  axis,  meeting  the  afymptotes  in  the 
points  L,  /,  and  M,  rn.  The  triangles  HGM,  EDL 
are  fimilar,  as  alfo  the  triangles  h  G  rn9  e  D  /, 

therefore  DL  :  DE  ::  GM  s  GH, 
and  D/ :  De  ::  G m  :  G kj 

henee,  taking  the  reftangles  of  the  eorrefponding  term* 
of  the  proportions, 

LD  D/ :  ED -De  ::  MG'Gw  :  lIG  G/i. 

But  LDD/nrMGGz/i  (2  eor.  11*) 
therefore  EDD  eznEiG-Gh. 

Cor.  1.  If  a  flraight  line  be  drawn  through  D,  d9  Fig-  54.  and 
two  points  in  the  fame  or  oppofite  hyperbolas,  the  leg-  55- 
ments  DE,  d  e  between  thofe  points  and  the  afymp¬ 
totes  are  equalv  For  in  the  fame  manner  that  the 
reftangles  ED’Df,  HG  •  Gh  have  been  proved  to  be 
equal,  it  may  be  fliewn  that  the  reftangles  Ed-  d e9 
HG  •  Gh  arc  equal,  therefore  ED  *  D  rrrE  d  •  d  e. 

Let  E  e  be  bifefted  in  O,  then  ED’Df-  EO2 — OD* 
and  Ed-de=zEOz — O dz9  therefore  EO* — ODhr: 

EO* — Od* -9  henee  ODzrCk/,  and  E Dzzed. 

Cor.  2.  When  the  points  D  and  d  are  in  the  fame  Fig.  54/and 
hyperbola,  by  fuppofing^  them  to  approach  till  they  55? 
coincide  at  P,  the  line  Ee  will  thus  become  a  tangent 
to  the  eurve  at  P.  Therefore  any  tangent  KPZ>,  which 
is  terminated  by  the  afymptotes,  is  bifefted  at  P,  the 
point  of  contaft. 

Cor.  3.  And  if  any  flraight  line  KP£,  limited  by  Fig.  54. 
the  afymptotes,  be  bifefted  at  P  a  point  in  the  curve,  *  ' 
that  line  is  tangent  at  P.  For  it  is  evident  that  only 
one  line  ean  be  drawn  through  P  which  fliall  be  limit¬ 
ed  by  the  afymptotes,  and  bifefted  at  P. 

Cor.  4.  If  a  flraight  line  be  drawn  through  D,  Fig.  54. 
any  point  in  the  hyperbola,  parallel  to  a  tangent  KP/£, 
and  terminated  by  the  afymptotes  at  E  and  e9  the  reft- 
angle  EDD?  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  PK,  the  fcg- 
ment  of  the  tangent  .between  the  point  of  eontaft  and 
either  afymptote.  The  demonflration  is  the  fame  as  in 
the  propofition* 

Cor.  5,  If  from  any  point  D  in  a  hyperbola  a  flraight  Fig.  55. 
line  be  drawn  parallel  to  P p  any  diameter,  meeting  the 
afymptotes  in  E  and  e9  the  reftangle  EDD?  is  equal 
to  the  fquafe  of  half  the  diameter.  The  demonflra¬ 
tion  is  the  fame  as  in  the  propofition, 

3  Y 
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Prop.  XIV. 

If  t\v 6  ftraight  lines  be  drawn  from  any  point  in 
an  hyperbola  to  the  afymptotes,  and  from  any 
ether  point  in  the  fame,  or  oppofite  hyperbolas, 
two  other  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  former, 
the  redlangle  contained  by  the  firft  two  lines 
will  be  equal  to  the  re£tangle  contained  by  the 
other  two  lines. 

From  D  any  point  in  the  hyperbola  draw  DH  and 
DK  to  the  afymptotes,  and  from  any  other  point  d 
draw  dh  and  dk  parallel  to  DM  and  DK.  "1  he  red¬ 
angles  HD  •  DK,  hd  *  dk  are  equal. 

Join  D,  d  meeting  the  afymptotes  in  E,  c .  From 
iimilar  triangles 

ED  :  DH  ::  E^:  dh, 
and  e  D  :  DK  : :  e  d  ;  dk, 

therefore  taking  the  redangles  of  correfponding  terms, 

ED  •  Be  :  HD  *  DK  ::  Ed  -  de  :  hd'  dh; 
but  ED  *  Be=:Ed'  de  (13.), 
therefore  HD  *  DKzz//</  *  dk . 

CoR.  1.  If  the  lines  D'K',  B'H',  d  P,  d  h\  be  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  afymptotes,  and  thus  form  the  parallelo¬ 
grams  D'K'CH',  d‘  V  C  //,  tliefe  are  equal  to  one  an¬ 
other  (16.  and  14.  6.  E.).  And  if  B'C,d‘C  be  joined, 
the  halves  of  the  parallelograms,  or  the  triangles  D'K'C, 
d‘  k '  C  are  alfo  equal. 

Cor.  2.  If  from  D',  d\  any  two  points  in  an  hyper¬ 
bola,  ftraight  lines  D'K',  d' P  be  drawn  parallel  to  one 
afymptote,  meeting  the  other  in  K'  and  P,  thefe  lines 
are  to  eaeh  other  reciprocally  as  their  diftanecs  from 
the  centre,  or  D'K  :  d’  P  ::  C  k' :  CK'.  This  appears 
from  lad  cor,  and  14.  6.  E. 

Definitions. 

XII.  If  A  a  be  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  B  b  the  con¬ 
jugate  axis  of  two  oppofite  hyperbolas  DAD,  dad , 
and  if  B  b  be  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  A  a  the  conju¬ 
gate  axis  of  other  two  oppofite  hyperbolas  EBE,  e  be, 
thefe  hyperbolas  are  faid  to  be  conjugate  to  the  former. 
When  all  the  four  hyperbolas  are  mentioned  they  are 
called  conjugate  hyperbolas. 

Cor.  The  afymptotes  of  the  hyperbolas  DAD,  dad 
are  alfo  the  afymptotes  of  the  hyperbolas  EBE,  cbe . 
This  is  evident  from  Cor.  2.  to  Definition  II. 

XIII.  Any  diameter  of  the  conjugate  hyperbolas  is 
called  a  fecond  diameter  of  the  other  hyperbolas. 

Cor.  Every  ftraight  line  paffing  through  the  centre, 
within  the  angle  through  whieh  the  conjugate  or 
fecond  axis  paftes,  is  a  fecond  diameter  of  the  hyper¬ 
bola. 

XIV.  Any  ftraight  line  not  palling  through  the 
centre,  but  terminated  both  ways  by  the  oppofite  hy¬ 
perbolas,  and  bifeded  by  a  feeond  diameter,  is  called 
an  Ordinate  to  that  diameter . 

Prop.  XV. 

Any  ftraight  line  not  palling  through  the  centre, 
but  terminated  by  the  oppofite  hyperbolas,  and 
parallel  to  a  tangent  to  either  of  the  conjugate 
hyperbolas,  is  bifeded  by  the  fecond  diameter 
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that  paftes  through  the  point  of  contact,  oi\is  Of. 
an  ordinate  to  that  diameter.  %i 

i 

The  ftraight  line  D  d  terminated  by  the  oppofite  Fig 
hyperbolas,  and  parallel  to  the  tangent  KO£,  is  bifed¬ 
ed  at  E  by  O  q  the  diameter  that  paftes  through  the 
point  of  contad. 

Let  D  d  meet  the  afymptotes  in  G  and  g,  and  let  the 
tangent  meet  them  in  K  and  k .  The  ftraight  lines 
G  K  k  are  evidently  fimilarly  divided  at  E  and  0, 
and  fince  K  £)—£)£  (2  cor.  13.)  therefore  GEzzE^; 
now  DGz^//  (1  eor.  13.)  therefore  DE=Etf', 

Cor.  1 .  Every  ordinate  to  a  fecond  diameter  is  pa¬ 
rallel  to  a  tangent  at  its  vertex.  The  demonftration  is 
the  fame  as  in  Cor.  2.  Prep.  8. 

Cor.  2.  All  the  ordinates  to  the  fame  fecond  diame¬ 
ter  are  parallel  to  eaeh  other.  ' 

Cor.  4.  A  ftraight  line  that  bifeds  two  parallel 
ftraight  lines  whieh  terminate  in  the  oppofite  hyperbolas 
is  a  fecond  diameter. 

Cor.  5.  The  ordinates  to  the  conjugate  or  fecond 
axis  are  perpendicular  to  it,  and  no  other  feeond  diame¬ 
ter  is  perpendicular  to  its  ordinates. 

Cor.  6.  The  oppofite  hyperbolas  are  fimilar  to  ore 
another,  and  like  portions  of  them  are,  in  all  refpcfb, 
equal. 

Prop.  XVI. 

If  a  tranfverfe  diameter  of  an  hyperbola  be  parallel 
to  the  ordinates  to  a  fecond  diameter,  the  latter 
fhall  be  parallel  to  the  ordinates  to  the  former. 

Let  P/>,  a  tranfverfe  diameter  of  an  hyperbola,  befig  1 
parallel  to  DE*/,  any  ordinate  to  the  fecond  diameter 
Qq,  the  fecond  diameter  Qq  ftiall  be  parallel  to  the 
ordinates  to  the  diameter  P p. 

Draw  the  diameter  */CG  through  one  extremity  of 
the  ordinate  */D,  and  join  G  and  D,  the  other  extre¬ 
mity,  meeting  P  p  in  H.  Beeaufe  d  G  is  bifefted 
at  C,  and  CH  is  parallel  to  d D,  the  line  DG  is  bi- 
fe£ted  at  H,  therefore  DG  is  an  ordinate  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  P p.  And  beeaufe  d G  and  dB  are  bifefled  at 
C  and  E,  the  diameter  Qq  is  parallel  to  DG  (2. 6  E.), 
therefore  Qy  is  parallel  to  any  ordinate  to  the  diame¬ 
ter  P/>. 

Definitions. 

XV.  Two  diameters  are  faid  to  be  conjugate  to  ore  ; 
another  when  each  is  parallel  to  the  ordinates  to  the 
other  diameter. 

Cor.  Diameters  whieh  are  conjugate  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  are  parallel  to  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  each 
other.  f 

XVI.  A  third  proportional  to  any  diameter  and  its 
conjugate  is  ealled  the  Parameter ,  alfo  the  Latus  reflutn 
of  that  diameter , 

Prop.  XVII. 

The  tangent  at  the  vertex  of  any  tranfverfe  diame¬ 
ter  of  an  hyperbola,  which  is  terminated  by  the 
afymptotes,  is  equal  to  the  diameter  that  is  con¬ 
jugate  to  that  diameter. 

Let  PC/>  be  any  tranfverfe  diameter  of  an  hyper- Fi  a 
bola,  HP/*  a  tangent  at  its  vertex,  meeting  the  afymp- 

totes 
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totes  in  H  and  //,  and  Q  q  the  diameter  which  is  eon- 
jugate  to  P/> ;  the  tangent  H  h  is  equal  to  the  diame- 

ttrqqh-ough  D,  any  point  in  the  hyperbola,  draw  a 
ilraight  line  parallel  to  the  tangent  and  diameter, 
cutting  either  of  the  conjugate  hyperbolas  in  d ,  and 
the  afymptotes  in  E  and  o,  and  through  D  and  d 
draw  lines  parallel  to  B  b  the  conjugate  axis,  meet¬ 
ing  the  afymptotes  in  the  points  K,  k ,  and  L,  /.  The 
triangles  DEK,  d  EL  are  fimilar,  as  alfo  e  D  £,  e  d  /, 
therefore 

KD  :  DE  ::  L d:  d E, 
and  k  D  :  D  e  : :  /  d  :  d  e ; 

therefore,  taking  the  reftangles  of  the  correfpondi'ng 


Cor.  2.  If  tangents  be  drawn  at  the  vertices  of  two  0^the^^ 
conjugate  diameters,  they  will  meet  in  the  afymptotes, ,  >  PeJ l)Q_  ^ 
and  form  a  parallelogram  of  whieh  the  afymptotes  are 
diagonals. 


Prop.  XVIII. 

If  a  tangent  to  an  hyperbola  meet  a  fecond  diame¬ 
ter,  and  from  the  point  of  conta£l  an  ordinate 
be  drawn  to  that  diameter,  half  the  fecond  dia¬ 
meter  will  be  a  mean  proportional  between 
the  fegments  of  the  diameter  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  the  centre  and  the  ordinate,  and  between 
the  centre  and  the  tangent. 


terms, 

,KD  •  D  h  :  ED  *  D  e  : :  Ld-  dl :  E  d  •  d  e. 

But  KD-DI-BC1  ( 1 1 .)  and  BC*~L  d'd l (5 cor.  13.) 
therefore  ED  *  D  e=E  d  *  de. 

Now  ED  •  D  e=HP*  (4  cor.  13.), 
and  E  d-de—QC1  (5  cor.  13.) 
therefore  HP2:=rQC%  and  HP=rQC, 
and  confequently  H  7/=Qy. 

CoR.  I.  If  another  tangent  be  drawn  to  the  curve  at 
/>,  meeting  the  afymptotes  in  H'  and  h\  the  ilraight 
lines  which  join  the  points  H,  H',  alfo  //,  h\  are  tan¬ 
gents  to  the  conjugate  hyperbolas  at  Q  and  q .  For 
p  H'  as  well  as  PH  is  equal  and  parallel  to  CO,  there¬ 
fore  the  points  H,  Q,  H'  are  in  a  ilraight  line  parallel 
to  P p,  and  HQzrH'Q  (33.  1.  E.),,  therefore  HQH' 
is  a  tangent  to  tire  curve  at  Q.  In  like  manner  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  h  q  h'  is  a  tangent  at  q . 


Let  DL  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D  meet  the  fe-Fig.  61* 
cond  diameter  Qq  in  L,  and  let  DG  dl  be  an  ordinate 
to  that  diameter,  then 

CG  :  C Q::  CQ  :  CL. 

Let  P  p  be  the  diameter  that  is  conjugate  to  Q  qy 
let  HP  h  be  a  tangent  at  the  vertex,  terminated  by  the 
afymptotes  ;  through  D  draw  the  ordinate  DE  d  to  the 
diameter  P />,  meeting  the  afymptotes  in  M  and  w  j 
let  K  be  the  interfeftion  of  DL  and  P p.  Becaufe 
DK  is  a  tangent  at  D,  and  DE  d  an  ordinate  to  P />, 

CP  is  a  mean  proportional  between  CE  and  CK  (9.) 
and  therefore 

CE2  :  CP*  ::  CE  :  CK. 

Now,  the  lines  CQ,  PH,  EM  being  parallel  (8.  and 
Def.  15.)*  from  fimilar  triangles, 


CE*  :  CP*  ::  EM*  :  PH*, 
and  CE,  or  DG  :  CK  ::  LG  :  LC  *, 
therefore  EM*  :  PH*  ::  LG  :  LC, 
and  by  divifim,  &.  EM1— PH1  :  PH*  ::  CG  :  LC  ::  CG1  :  CG  •  LC 

But  finee  PH‘=MD  •  D  m  (4  cor.  13.),  EM1— PH3=ED  =CG  , 
therefore  PH*rzCG  *  LC  j 
wherefore,  and  lince  PH=rCQ^  (17.) 

CG  :  CQ::  CO  :  CL. 


Prop.  XIX. 

If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  tranfverfe  diame¬ 
ter  of  an  hyperbola,  the  reftangle  under  the  ab** 
feifles  of  the  diameter  will  be  to  the  fquare  of 
the  femi-ordinate  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter 
to  the  fquare  of  its  conjugate. 

Let  DE^/be  an  ordinate  to  the  tranfverfe  diameter 
P />,  and  let  Q  q  be  its  conjugate  diameter. 

PE  •  Ep  :  DE*  ::  P p*  :  Qq\ 

Let  DKL  a  tangent  at  D  meet  the  diameter  in  K, 
and  its  conjugate  in  L.  Draw  DG  parallel  to  P  />, 
meeting  Q7  in  G.  Beeaufe  CP  is  a  mean  proportion¬ 
al  between  CE  and  CK  (9.) 

CP*  :  CE*  ::  CK  :  CE, 
and  by  divifton  CP*  :  PE  *  E p  ::  CK  :  KE. 
But,  becaufe  ED  is  parallel  to  CL, 

CK  :  KE  ::  CL  :  DE,  or  CG, 

and  beeaufe  CO  is  a  mean  proportional  between  CG 
and  CL  (18.)  ^ 


CL  ;  CG  ::  CQ*  :  CG2,  or  DE*, 
therefore  CP*  :  PE  •  E/> ::  CQ*  :  DE*,  - 

and  by  inverfion  and  alternation, 

v  PE  *  E/>  :  DE*  ::  CP*  :  CQ*  ::  P />*  :  Q?L 

Cor.  I.  If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to.any  fecond  dia¬ 
meter  of  an  hyperbola,  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  half 
the  feeond  diameter  and  its  fegment  intercepted  by  the 
ordinate  from  the  centre  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  femi-- 
ordinate,  as  the  fquare  of  the  fecond  diameter  to  the 
fquare  of  its  conjugate. 

Let  DG  be  a  femi-ordinate  to  the  fecond  diameter 
P  q.  It  has  been  (hewn  that 

CG*  :  CQ*  ::  PE  •  E  p  :  CP*, 

therefore,  by  comp. 

CQ*+CG* :  CO*  :  CE*  or  DG*  :  CP*, 

and  by  alter. 

CQ*  +  CG*  :  CE*  ::  CQ*  :  CP*  ::  Q?*  :  ?p%. 

Cor.  2.  The  fquares  of  femi-ordinates,  and  of  or¬ 
dinates  to  any  tranfverfe  diameter,  are  to  one  another 
as  the  reftangles  contained  by  the  correfponding  ab- 
fcjffes  ;  and  the  fquares  of  femi-ordinates,  and  <rf  otdi- 
g  y  2  nates, 
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Of  the  nates  to  any  fecond  diameter  are  to  one  another  as  the 
.  ypcrboIa-  fums  of  the  fquares  of  half  that  diameter  and  the  feg- 
ments  intercepted  by  the  ordinate  from  the  centre. 

Cor.  3.  The  ordinates  to  any  tranfverfe  diameter, 
which  intercept  equal  fegmenls  of  that  diameter  from 
the  centre,  are  equal  to  one  another,  and,  converfely, 
equal  ordinates  intercept  equal  fegmenls  of  the  diameter 
from  the  centre. 

Prop.  XX. 

Plate CLXI. The  tranfverfe  axis  of  an  hyperbola  is  the  leaft  of 
all  its  tranfverfe  diameters,  and  the  conjugate 
axis  is  the  leaft  of  all  its  fecond  diameters. 

Fig.  64.  Let  Rr  he  the  tranfverfe  axis,  P p  any  other  tranf¬ 
verfe  diameter,  draw  PE  perpendicular  to  Rr;  then 
CE  being  greater  than  CR,  and  CP  greater  than 
CE,  much  more  is  CP  greater  than  CR,  therefore  P p 
is  greater  than  Rr.  In  like  manner  it  is  {hewn  that  if 
Sj  be  the  conjugate  axis,  and  Q^  any  other  fecond 
diameter,  Q7  is  greater  than  Sr. 
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any  third  tranfverfe  diameter,  the  fquare  of  the  Of  thfi 
fegment  of  that  diameter,  intercepted  between ftVrbd* 
the  ordinate  from  the  vertex  of  the  fecond  dia- 
meter,  and  the  centre,  is  equal  to  the  re&angle 
contained  by  the  fegments  between  the  other 
ordinate  and  the  vertices  of  the  third  tranfverfe 
diameter.  And  the  fquare  of  tli£  fegment  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  ordinate  from  the  vertex 
of  the  tranfverfe  diameter  and  the  centre  is 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  fegment  between  the 
other  ordinate,  and  the  centre,  together  with 
the  fquare  of  half  the  third  tranfverfe  diameter. 

Let  P />,  Q?  be  two  conjugate  diameters,  of  which  JV.  *4. 
P/>  is  a  tranfverfe,  and  Q$r  a  fecond  diameter  5  let  PE,  ° 

QG  be  femi-ordinates  to  any  third  tranfverfe  diameter 
Rr,  then  CG~RE*Er,  and  C£3=CGa-f  CR\ 

Draw  the  tangents  FH,  QK,  meeting  Rr  in  H  and 
K.  The  redangles  IIC  •  CE  and  KC  •  CG  are  equal, 
for  each  is  equal  to  CR2  (0.)  therefore, 

HC  :  CK  ::  CG  :  CE. 


Prop.  XXI. 

Plate  CLX.If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  tranfverfe  diame¬ 
ter  of  an  hyperbola,  the  rectangle  under  the 
abfeiffes  of  the  diameter  is  to  the  fquare  of  the 
femi-ordinate  as  the  diameter  to  its  parameter. 

Fig.  6-.  Let  DE  be  a  femi-ordinate  to  the  tranfverfe  diame¬ 
ter  Bp;  let  PG  be  the  parameter  of  the  diameter,  and 
Q<?  the  conjugate  diameter.  By  the  definition  of  the 
parameter  (Dcf.  16.) 

P P  :  Q?  ::  Q?  :  PG, 

therefore  Bp  :  PG  ::  Bp*  :  £)^a,  (2  cor.  20.  6.  E.) 

But  iy  :  O?2  ::  PE  ■  E/>  .  DE2,  (19.) 
therefore  PE  'E/>  :  DE2  ::  P/>  :  PG. 

Cor.  Let  the  parameter  PG  be  perpendicular  to  the 
diameter  Bp;  join  pG,  and  from  E  draw  EM  paral¬ 
lel  to  PG,  meeting  pG  in  M.  The  fquare  of  DE  the 
femi-ordinate  is  equal  to  the  redangle  contained  by  PE 
and  EM. 

For  PE-E p  :  DE2  ::  P p  :  PG, 
and  P /  :  PG  ::  E  p  :  EM  ::  PE-E  p  :  PE 'EM, 
therefore  DE2=PE*EM. 

Scholium. 

If  the  redangles  PGL p>  HGKM  be  completed,  it 
will  appear  that  the  fquare  of  ED  is  equal  to  the  red¬ 
angle  MP,  which  redangle  is  greater  than  the  red¬ 
angle  KP,  contained  by  the  abfeifs  PE,  and  the  pa¬ 
rameter  GP,  by  a  redangle  KH  fimilar  and  fimilar- 
ly  fituated  to  LP,  the  redangle  contained  by  the  pa¬ 
rameter  and  diameter.  It  wras  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cefs  of  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  above  the  redangle 
contained  by  the  abfeifs  and  parameter  that  Apollonius 
gave  the  curve  to  which  the  property  belonged  the 
name  of  Hyperbola. 

Prop.  XXII. 

RattCLXI.tf  from  vertices  of  two  conjugate  diameters 
of  an  hyperbola  there  be  drawn  ordinates  to 
2 


But  the  triangles  HPC,  CQK  are  evidently  fimilar 
(cor.  Def.  15.)  and  finee  PE,  QG  are  parallel,  their 
bafes  CH,  KC  fimilarly  divided  at  E  and  G,  there¬ 
fore 

HC  :  CK  ::  HE  :  CG, 
wherefore  CG  :  CE  ::  HE  :  CG, 
confequently  CG2~CE  •  EHr  (1  cor.  9.)  RE  •  Er. 

Again,  from  the  fimilar  triangles  HPC,  CQK, 

HC  :  CK  CE  :  KG. 

Now  it  was  fhewn  that  HC  :  CK  ::  CG  :  CE, 
therefore  CG  :  CE  ::  CE  :  KG, 
confequently 

CE*zzCG-  GK=  (3.  2.  E.)  CG2+G C-CK. 

But  GC-  CK=CRa  (18..) 
therefore  CE2:nCG2-J-CRa. 

Cor.  1.  Let  Sr  be  the  diameter  that  is  conjugate 
to  Rr,  then  Rr  is  to  S r  as  CG  to  PE,  or  as  CE  to 

QG. 

For  R r*  :  Sr2  ::  RE  •  Er,  or  CG2  :  PE2, 
therefore  Rr  :  Sr  ::  CG  :  PE. 

In  like  manner  Rr  :  Sr  CE  :  QG. 

Cor.  2.  The  difference  between  the  fquares  of  C3i, 
CG  the  fegments  of  the  tranfverfe  diameter  to  which 
the  femi-ordinates  PE,  QG  are  drawn,  is  equal  to  the 
fquare  of  CR  the  femi-diameter.  For  it  has  been  {hewn 
that  CE2=CGa+CR2; 

therefore  CE2 — CGa=CR2. 

Cor.  3.  The  difference  of  the  fquares  of  any  two 
conjugate  diameters  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
fquares  of  the  axes.  Let  Rr,  Sr  be  the  axes,  and 
Q?  any  two  conjugate  diameters;  draw  PE, 
QG  perpendicular  to  Rr,  and  PL,  QM  perpendicular 
to  Sr.  Then 

CEa — CG2rrCR% 

and  CM2— CL2,  or  GBa — PE2~CS2, 
th erefore  C E2  +  P E2 — ( CGa-fGQa)r=C R2 — C S% 
that  is  (47.  1.  E.)  CP2 — CQkrrCR2 — CS2, 
therefore  Bp* — Q^—Rr* — Sj2. 
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,  the  Prop.  XXIII.  • 

jj  rbola- jf  four  ^ra-g}lt  jjnes  be  drawn  touching  conjugate 
hyperbolas  at  the  vertices  of  any  two  conjugate 
diameters*  the  parallelogram  formed  by  thefe 
lines  is  equal  to  the  reftangle  contained  by  the 
tranfverfe  and  conjugate  axes. 

Let  P/>,  £)  <7  be  any  two  conjugate  diameters,  a 
**  parallelogram  DEGH  formed  by  tangents  to  the  con¬ 
jugate  hyperbolas  at  their  vertices  is  equal  to  the  red¬ 
angle  contained  by  A  rt,  B  b  the  two  axes. 

Let  A  rt,  one  of  the  axes,  meet  the  tangent  PE  in  K  j 
join  £K,  and  draw  PL,  OM  perpendicular  to  A  a. 

Becaufe  CK  :  CA  ::  CA  :  CL  (9.) 

and  CA  :  CB  ::  CL  :  QM  (1  cor.  22.) 
ex  aeq.  CK  :  CB  ::  CA  :  QM, 
therefore  CK  *  OMnCB  •  CA. 

But  CK  •  QM= twice  trian.  CKQ=paral.  CPEO, 
therefore  the  parallelogram  CPE()=zCB  *  CA  j, 
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But,  if  CD  be  joined,  the  points  D  and  R  are  evi-  Of  the 
dently  the  vertices  of  two  conjugate  diameters  (cor.  ■  yper 
def.  1 5.)  and  therefore  PE  •  p  E=CM*  (22.) 

therefore  HD  *  k  D=CRL 

CoR.  The  redangle  contained  by  LD  and  DK,  the 
fegments  of  a  tangent  intercepted  between  D  the  point 
of  contad,  and  P />,  Qq,  any  two  conjugate  diameters, 
is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  CR,  the  femi-diameter  to  whieh 
the  tangent  is  parallel.. 

Let  the  parallel  tangents  PH,  p  Ji  meet  LK  in  H 
and  and  draw  DE  a  femi-ordinate  to  P p,  Becaufe 
of  the  parallels  ED,  PH,  CK,/>  ^, 

LE  :  LD  ::  EP  :  DH, 
and  EC  :  DK  ::  E p  :  D  /i, 
therefore 

LE  •  EC  :  LD  •  DK  ::  EP  •  E />  :  DH  •  D  k. 

But  LE  *  ECzrEP  •  E/>  (1  cor.  9.) 
therefore  LD  •  DK-DH  *  D  //=(by  this  prop.)  CEL 


and,  taking  the  quadruples  of  thefe,  the  parallelogram 
DEGH  is  equal  to  the  redangle  contained  by  Art. 
and  B  b . 

Prop.  XXIV. 

If  two  tangents  at  the  vertex  of  any  tranfverfe  dia¬ 
meter  of  an  hyperbola  meet  a  third  tangent* 
the  redtangle  contained  by  their  fegments  be¬ 
tween  the  points  of  contaft,  and  the  points  of 
interfeftion,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  femi- 
diameter  to  which  they  are  parallel.  And  the 
redangle  contained  by  the  fegments  of  the  third 
tangent  between  its  points  of  contad  and  the 
parallel  tangents,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the 
femi-diameter  to  which  it  is  parallel. 

3  55,  Let  PH,/>  /q  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  a  tranfverfe 
diameter  P  p,  meet  DH  b,  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at 
any  point  D,  in  H  and  h  ;  let  C()  be  the  femi-diame¬ 
ter  to  which  the  tangents  PH,  p  h  are  parallel,  and 
CR  that  to  which  H  h  is  parallel ;  then 

PPI  •  p  h— CQ*,  and  DH  •  D  /i= CR*. 

Let  H  h  meet  the  femi-diameters  CP,  C()  in  L  and 
K.  Draw  ED,  RM  parallel  to  CQ,  and  DG  parallel 
to  CP. 

Becaufe  LP  •  L/>rzLE  •  LC  (2  cor.  9.) 

LP  :  LE  ::  LC  :  L p  ; 

Hence,  and  becaufe  of  the  parallels  PH,  ED,  CK ,p  h, 

PH  :  ED  ::  CK  :  p/t, 
wherefore  PH  ’/^//zzED  *  CK. 

But  ED  •  CK=CG  •  CKzuCQ*  (18.) 
therefore  PEI  '  ph  zzCQ*. 

Again,  the  triangles  LED,  CMR  are  evidently  fi- 
milar,  and  LE,  LD  are  fimilarly  divided  at  PI  and  P, 
alfo  at  h  and  />, 

therefore  PE  :  HD  ::  (LE  :  LD  :: CM  :  CR, 
alfo p  E  :  //D  ::  (LE  :  LD  ::)  CM  :  CR, 

hence,  taking  the  re  Wangles  of  the  correfponding 
terms, 

PE  -pZ  ;  HD  •  AD  CM*  ;  CR*. 


Prop.  XXV. 

If  two  flraight  lines  be  drawn  from  the  foci  of  an 
hyperbola  perpendicular  to  a  tangent,  ftraight 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre,  to  the  points  in 
which  they  meet  the  tangent,  will  each  be 
equal  to  half  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

Let  P  d  D  be  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P,  and  FD,  Fig.  67. 
f  d  perpendiculars  to  the  tangent  from  the  foei,  the 
flraight  lines  joining  the  points  C,  D  and  C,  d  are  each 
equal  to  AC,  half  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

Join  FP,/P,  and  produce  FD,  P  f  till  they  inter- 
fe£t  in  E.  The  triangles  FDP,  EDP  have  the  an¬ 
gles  at  D  right  angles,  and  the  angles  FPD,  EPD 
equal  (4.),  and  the  fide  DP  common  to  both  *,  they  are 
therefore  equal,  and  confequently  have  ED~DF,  and 
EP=PF,  wherefore  E  /zzFP — P  f—A  a .  Now  the 
ftraight  lines  FE,  F /’being  bife£ied  at  D  and  C,  the* 
line  DC  is  parallel  to  E/J  and  thus  the  triangles 
I"  f  E,  FCD  are  fimilar, 

therefore  F /:  /F,  or  A  a  ::  FC  :  CD  ; 
but  FC  is  half  F f,  therefore  CD  is  half  of  A  a. 

Cor.  If  a  ftraight  line  Qq  be  drawn  through  the 
centre  parallel  to  the  tangent  D  d ,  it  will  cut  off 
from  PE,  P f  the  fegments  PG,  P  g,  each  equal  to  AC 
half  the  tranfverfe  axis.  For  Cd  PG,  CDP^  are  pa¬ 
rallelograms,  therefore  PGzz*/C=:  AC,  and  P^zzDCzz: 

AC. 

Prop.  XXVI. 

The  re£tangle  contained  by  perpendiculars  drawn 
from  the  foci  of  an  hyperbola  to  a  tangent  is 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  half  the  conjugate  axis. 

Let  P  f/D  be  a  tangent,  and  F D,/Y  perpendicu- F-  6 
lars  from  the  foci,  the  reftan-glc  contained  by  FD  and 
f  d  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  BC  half  the  conjugate 
axis. 

It  is  evident  from  laft  proportion  that  the  points 
D,  /  are  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whofe  centre 

is 
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Of  tli3^  is'the  centre  of  the  hyperbola,  and  radius  CA  half  the 
Hygerbota.  tranverfe  axis  ;  now  FD^/  being  a  right  angle,  if  d  C 
be  joined,  and  produced,  it  will  meet  DF  in  II,  a 
point  in  the  circumference  ;  and  fince  FCzz/'C,  and 
CHnCV,  and  the  angles’ FCH,/'C^/  are  equal,  FH 
is  equal  to  f  d,  therefore, 

DF-^/rrDF-FH-AF^F  (36.  3.  E.)=CB3  (3.) 

Cor.  If  PF,  Vf,  be  drawn  from  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact  to  the  foci,  the  fquare  of  FD  i9  a  fourth  propor¬ 
tional  to  y'P,  FP  and  CB*.  For  the  angles  f  P  d, 
FPD  are  equal  (4.),  and  FDP,  f  d  P  are  right  angles, 
therefore  the  triangles  FDP,yV/P  are  fimilar,  and 

/P  :  FP  ::  fd:*YD  ::  fd'  FD  or  BC3  :  FD*. 

Prop.  XXVII. 

6S'  If  from  C  the  centre  of  an  hyperbola  - a  ftraight 
line  CL  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  tangent 
LD,  and  from  D  the  point  of  contact  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  be  drawn  to  the  tangent,  meeting  the 
t ran fverfe  axis  in  H,  and  the  conjugate  axis  in 
h,  the  re&angle  contained  by  CL  and  DH  is 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  CB,  the  le mi-conjugate 
axis;  and  the -re£fangle  contained  by  CL  and 
D/j  is  equal  to  the  fquare  *  of  CA,  the  femi- 
tranfverfe  axis. 

Let  the  axes  meet  the  tangent  in  M  and  m,  and 
from  D  draw  the  femi-ordinates  DE,  D<?,  which  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  axes. 

The  triangles  DEH,  CLm  are  evidently  equiangu¬ 
lar,  therefore, 

DH  :  DE  ::  Cm  :  CL, 
hence  CL  *  DHnDE  •  Cm , 
but  DE  *  C  m  or  C  e  •  Czra— BC3  (10.) 
therefore  CL  •  DHrrBC3. 

In  the  fame  way  it  may  be  fhewn  that  CL  •  D  hzz 
AC3. 

Cor.  1.  If  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  to  a  tangent 
at  the  point  of  conta<ft,  the  fegments  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  the  point  of  conta6l  and  the  axes  are  to  each 
other  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  axes  by  which 
they  are  terminated. 

For  AC*  :  BC3  ::  CL  •  D  h  :  CL  -'DH  Dh  :  DH. 

Cor.  2.  If  DF  be  drawn  to  either  focus,  and  HK 
be  drawn  perpendicular  to  £)F  ;  the  ftraight  line  DK 
(hall  be  equal  to  half  the  parameter  of  the  tranfverfe 
axis. 

Draw  CG  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  D,  meeting 
DH  in  N,  and  DF  in  G.  The  triangles  GDN,  HDK 
are  fimilar,  therefore 

GD  :  DN  ::  HD  :  DK  5 
and  hence  GD  •  DK=HD  •  DN. 

But  GD-AC  (cor.  25.)  and  ND=CL, 
therefore  AC  •  DK— HD  :  CLzn(by  the  prop.)  CB3, 
wherefore  AC  :  BC  ::  BC  :  DK, 
hence  DK  is  half  the  parameter  of  Aa  (def.  16.) 

Definition. 

Fig.  59.  XVII.  If  a  point  G  be  taken  in  the  tranfverfe  axis 
of  an  hyperbola,  fo  that  the  didance  of  G  from  the 
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centre  may  be  a  third  proportional  to  CF,  the  di-  Of  the. 
fiance  of  either  focus  from  the  centre,  and  CA  the  f 

femi-tranfverfe  axis,  a  ftraight  line  HG^  drawn ' 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  called  the  /)/- 
redirix  of  the  hyperbola. 

CoR.  1.  If  MF/»,  an  ordinate  to  the  axis,  be  drawn 
through  the  focus,  tangents  to  the  hyperbola  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  cf  the  ordinate  w  ill  meet  the  axis  at  the  point 

G  (9.). 

Cor.  2.  The  hyperbola  has  two  diredlrices,  for  the 
point  G  may  be  taken  on  either  fide  of  the  centre. 

Prop.  XXVIII. 

The  diftance  of  any  point  in  an  hyperbola  from 
either  dire£lrix  is  to  its  diftance  from  the  focus 
neareft  that  dire&rix,  in  the  conftatit  ratio  of 
the  femi-tranfverfe  axis  to  the  diftance  of  the  fo¬ 
cus  from  the  centre. 

Let  D  be  any  point  in  the  hyperbola  j  let  DK  belig 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  and  DF  to  the 
focus  neareft  the  dire&rix  ;  DK  is  to  DF  as  CA,  half 
the  tranverfe  axis,  to  CF,  the  diftance  of  the  focus 
from  the  centre. 

Draw^Dj^to  the  other  focus,  and  DE  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  A  a;  take L  a  point  in  the  axis-fo  that  ALrr 
FD,  and  confequently  Ltf— D/;  then  CL  is  evidently 
half  the  fum  of  AL  and  a  L,  or  of  FD  and/D,  and 
CE  half  the  fum  of  FE  and y'E,  and  becaufe 

D/-DF  :  F/::/E+FE  :  D/+DF  (Trig.) 

by  taking  the  halves  of  the  terms  of  the  proportion, 

CA  :  CF  ::  CE  :  CL. 

"But  CA  :  CF  ::  CG  :  CA  (def.  17.), 
therefore,  CG  :  CA  ::  CE  :  CL, 
hence (19.  5.  E.)  EG  :  AL  ::  CG  :  CA  ::  CA  :  CF 
that  is,  DK  :  DF  ::  CA  :  CF. 

Cor.  1.  If, the  tangent  GMN  be  drawn  through  M, 
the  extremity  of  the  ordinate  pafting  through  the  focus, 
and  ED  be  produced  to  meet  GM  in  .N,  EN  ftiall  be 
equal  to  DF.  For  draw  M’O  perpendicular  to  the  | 

dire&rix,  then,  becaufe  M  and  D  are  points  in  the  hy¬ 
perbola,  and  from  fimilar  triangles, 

FM  :  FD  ::  MO  :  DK  ::  GF  :  GE  ::  MF  :  EN, 
therefore  FD— EN. 

Cor.  2.  If  AI  and  a  1  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
tranfverfe  axis  at  its  extremities,  meeting  the  tangent, 

GM  in  I  and  then  AI=AF  and  aizz a¥. 

Prop.  XXIX. 

If  through  P  and  Q  the  vertices  of  two  femi-dia-  Fig.  7* 
meters  of  an  hyperbola  there  be  drawn  ftraight 
lines  PD,  QE  parallel  to  one  of  the  afymptotes 
GN,  meeting  the  other  afymptote  in  D  and  E, 
the  hyperbolic  fe&orPCQ  is  equal  to  the  hyper¬ 
bolic  trapezium  PDEQ. 

Let  CQ  meet  PD  in  G.  The  triangles  CDP, 
CEQ^are  equal  (1  cor.  14.)  therefore,  taking  the  tri¬ 
angle  CDG  from  both,  the  triangle  CGP  is  equal  to 
the  quadrilateral  DEQG  j  to  thefe  add  the  figure 

pgq, 
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the  PGQ,  and  the  hyperbolic  fcdor  PC£)  is  equal  to  the 
U  iihola  hyperbolic  trapezium  PDEO. 

Prop.  XXX. 


If  from  the  centre  of  an  hyperbola  the  fegments 
CD,  CE,  CH  be  taken  in  continued  propor¬ 
tion,  in  one  of  the  afymptotes,  and  the  ftraight 
lines  DP,  EQ,  HR  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
other  afymptote,  meeting  the  hyperbola  in  P, 
Q,  R,  the  hyperbolic  areas  PDEO,  QEHR  are 
equal. 

Through  Q  draw  a  tangent  to  the'  curve,  meeting 
the  afymptotes  in  K  and  L  ;  join  PR  meeting  the 
afymptotes  in  M  and  N  j  draw  the  femi-diameters  CP, 
C £),  CR,  let  C£)  meet  PR  in  G. 

Becaufe  £)E  is  parallel  to  CM,  and  KQ^  is  equal  to 
£L  (2  cor.  13.)  CE  is  equal  to  EL*,  and  becaufe 
MC,  PD,  RH,  are  parallel,  and  MP  is  equal  to 
RN  (1  cor.  13.)  CD  is  equal  to  HN.  Now,  by  hy¬ 
pothecs. 

CD-:  CE  CE  :  CH, 
therefore  NH  :  LE  CE  :  CH  *, 

but  CE  :  CH  ::  HR  :  E^(2cor.l4.) 
therefore  NH  :  LE  ::  HR  :  EQ, 
and  by  alternation  NH  :  HR  ::  LE  :  E£L 

Now  the  angles  at  H  and  E  are  equal,  therefore 
the  triangles  NHR,  LEQ  are  equiangular,  and  NR 
is  parallel  to  LO  ;  confequently  RP  is  an  ordinate  to 
the  diameter  CQ/8.)  and  is  bifeded  by  it  at  G  5  and 
as  Cf)  bifeds  all  lines  which  are  parallel  to  KL,  and 
are  terminated  by  the  hyperbola,  it  will  bifed  tile 
area  PQR,  Let  the  equal  areas  PQG,  RQG  be 
taken  from  the  equal  triangles  PCG,  RCG,  and  there 
will  remain  the  hyperbolic  fedtirs  PC£),  RC£)  equal 
to  each  other.  Therefore  (29.)  the  areas  DPQE, 
EQRH  are  alfo  equal. 

CoRi  Hence  if  CD,  CE,  CH,  &c.  any  number  of 
fegments  of  the  afymptote  be  taken  in  continued  pro¬ 
portion,  the  areas  DPQE,  DPQRHj  &c.  reckoned 
from  the  firfl  line;  DP,  will  be  in  arithmetical  progref- 
fion. 


Prop.  XXXI.  Problem. 

1  7:,  73.  Two  ftraight  lines  H  a>  B  b}  which  bifeft  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  C,  being  given  by  po- 
fition,  to  deferibe  an  hyperbola,  of  which  H  a 
fnall  be  the  tranfverfe  and  B  b  the  conjugate 
axis. 

FIRST  Method .  By  a  Mechanical  Defcrlpilon . 

Join  AB,  and  in  A  a ,  produced,  take  CF,  C/each 
equal  to  AB  5  the  points  F,  f  will  be  the  foci  of  the 
hyperbola. 

Let  one  end  of  a  firing  be  faftened  at  F,  and  the 
other  to  G  the  extremity  of  a  ruler/DG,  and  let  the 
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„  of  the  ruler  and  the  Of  the 
Let  the  other  end  of  the  Hyperbola. 


length 


difference  between  the 

firing  be  equal  to  A  a,  - —  - 

ruler  be  fixed  to  the  point/,  and  let  the  ruler  be  made 
to  revolve  about  /  as  a  centre  in  the  plane  in  which 
the  axes  are  fituated,  while  the  firing  is^ftretched  by 
means  of  a  pin  D,  fo  that  the  part  of  it  between  G 
and  D  is  applied  clqfe  to  the' edge  of  the  ruler  5  the 
point  of  the  pin  will  by  its  motion  trace  a  curve  line 
TIAH  nr*«n  the  nlane  which  is  one  of  the  hyperbolas 


required.  ' 

If  the  ruler  be  made  to  revolve  about  the  other 
focus  F,  while  the  end  of  the  firing  is  /aliened  to  f 
the  oppofite  hyperbola  will  be  deferibed  by  the 
moving  point  D  j  for  in  either  cafe  G / — (GD-f-DF), 
that  is,  Dfi—DY  is  by  hypothecs  equal  to  A  a  the 
tranfverfe  axis. 


SECOND  Method.  Bij  finding  any  number  of  points  in 
the  curve . 


Find  F,  either  of  the  foci  as  before,  draw  HAK,  Fig.  ?3. 
h  a  k  perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  at  its  extre¬ 
mities,  and  take  AH  arid  AK  on  each  fide  of  the  ver¬ 
tex  equal  to  AF,  alfo  a  h  and  a  k  each  equal  to  a  F ; 
join  H  h  and  K  k ;  take  E  any  point  in  A  a9  and 
through  E  draw  NE  n  parallel  to  HK,  meeting  H  h 
and  K  k  in  N  and  n.  On  F  as  a  centre,  with  a  radiils 
equal  to  EN  or  E  n ,  let  a  circle  be  deferibed  meeting 
N  n  in  D  and  dy  thefe  will  be'  two  points  in  the  hy¬ 
perbola  ;  and  in  the  fame  way  may  any  number  of 
points  in  the  hyperbola,  or  oppofite  hyperbola?,  be 
found.  The  reafon  of  this  conftrudion  is  obvious  from 
cor.  I.  and  2.  to  Prop.  28.  f 


Prof.  XXXII.  Problem. 

An  hyperbola  being  given  by  pofition,  to  find  its  qlxli. 

axes. 

Let  HA  h  be  the  given  hyperbola.  Draw  two  Fjg< 
parallel  ftraight  lines  H  h,  K  k  terminating  in  either 
of  the  oppofite  hyperbolas,  and  bifed  them  at  L  and 
M  5  join  LM,  and  produce  it. to  meet  the  hyperbola  in 
P  5  then  LP  will  be  a  tranfverfe  diameter  (4  cor.  8.). 

Let  p  be  the  point  in  which  it  meets  the  oppofite  hy¬ 
perbola,  bifed  P p  in  C,  the  point  C  is  the  centre  (2.). 

Take  D  any  point  in  the  hyperbola,  and  on  C  as  a 
centre  with  the  diftance  CD  deferibe  a  circle  ;  if  this 
circle  lie  wholly  without  the  oppofite  hyperbolas,  then 
CD  mufl  be  half  the  tranfverfe  axis  (20.),  but  if  not, 
let  the  circle  meet  the  hyperbola  again  in  d ,  join 
D  d,  and  bifed  it  in  E,  join  CE,  meeting  the  oppofite 
hyperbolas  in  A  and  a ,  then  A  a  will  be  the  tranfverfe 
axis  (5  cor.  8.)  for  it  is  perpendicular  to  D  d  (3.  3. 

E.)  which  is  an  ordinate  to  A  a .  The  other  axis  will 
be  found  by  drawing  B  b  a  ftraight  line  through  the 
centre  perpendicular  to  A  a ,  and  taking  CB  fo  that 
CB2  may  be  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  redangle 
AE  •  E  and  the  fquares  of  DE  and  CA,  thus  CB,  « 
is  half  the  conjugate  axis  C1 9*)* 
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SECT.  L 

OF  THE  CONE  AND  ITS  SECTIONS. 
Definitions. 

75*  I.  If  through  the  point  V,  without  the  plane  of  the 
circle  ADB,  a  ftraight  line  AVE  be  drawn,  and  pro¬ 
duced  indefinitely  both  ways,  and  if  the  point  V  re¬ 
main  fixed  while  the  ftraight  line  AVE  is  moved  round 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  circle,  two  fuperficies 
will  be  generated  by  its  motion,  each  of  which  is  called 
a  Conical  Superficies,  and  thefe  mentioned  together  are 
called  Oppofite  Conical  Superficies . 

II.  The  folid  contained  by  the  conical  fuperficies, 
and  the  circle  ADB  is  called  a  Cone . 

III.  The  fixed  point  V  is  called  the  Vertex  of  the 
cone . 

IV.  The  circle  ADB  is  called  the  Bafie  of  the  cone . 

V.  Any  ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the 
circumference  of  the  bafe  is  called  a  Side  of  the  cone . 

VI.  A  ftraight  line  VC  drawn  through  the  vertex 
of  the  cone,  and  the  centre  of  the  bafe,  is  called  the 
uixis  of  the  cone . 

VII.  If  the  axis  of  the  cone  be  perpendicular  to  the 
bafe  it  is  called  a  Right  cone. 

VIII.  If  the  axis  of  the  cone  be  not  perpendicular  to 
the  bafe,  it  is  called  a  Scalene  cone . 

Prop.  I. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  palling  through  the 

vertex,  the  fe&ion  will  be  a  triangle. 

Fig.  75.  Let  ADBV  be  a  cone,  of  which  VC  is  the  axis  ; 

let  AD  be  the  common  fe&ion  of  the  bafe  of  the  cone 
and  the  .cutting  plane  \  join  V A,  VD.  When  the  ge¬ 
nerating  line  comes  to  the  points  A  and  D,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  will  coincide  with  the  ftraight  lines  VA, 
V D,  they  are  therefore  in  the  furface  of  the  cone,  and 
they  are  in  the  plane  which  paftes  through  the  points 
V,  A,  D,  therefore  the  triangle  VAD  is  the  common 
fe&ion  of  the  cone  and  the  plane  which  paftes  through 
its  vertex. 

Prop.  II. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bafe,  the 

fe&ion  will  be  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is 

in  the  axis. 

Let  EFG  be  the  fe&ion  made  by  a  plane  parallel 
Flg‘  75’  to  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  and  VAB,  VCD  two  fe&ions 
of  the  cone  made  by  any  two  planes  palling  through 
the  axis  VC  ;  let  EG,  HF  be  the  common  fe&ions 
of  the  plane  EFG,  and  the  triangles  VAB,  VCD. 
Becaufe  the  planes  EFG,  ADB  are  parallel,  HE, 
IiF  will  be  parallel  to  CA,  CD,  and 

AC  :  EH  (VC  r  VH  CD  :  HF, 


but  AC  — CD,  therefore  EH=HF.  For  the  fame 
reafon  GHzzIlF,  therefore  EFG  is  a  circle  of  which 
H  is  the  centre  and  EG  the  diameter. 

Prop.  III. 

If  a  fcalene  cone  ADBV  be  cut  through  the  axis  Lg.  75. 
by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  bafe,  making 
the  triangle  VAB,  and  from  any  point  H,  in 
the  ftraight  line  AV,  a  ftraight  line  HK  be 
drawn  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle  VAB,  fo  that 
the  angle  VHK  may  be  equal  to  the  angle  VBA, 
and  the  cone  be  cut  by  another  plane  palling 
through  HK  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
triangle  ABC,  the  common  fe&ion  HFKM  of 
this  plane  and  the  cone  will  be  a  circle. 

Take  any  point  L  in  the  ftraight  line  HK,  and 
through  L  draw  EG  parallel  to  AB,  and  let  EFGM 
be  a  fe&ion  parallel  to  the  bafe,  palling  through  EG  j 
then  the  two  planes  HFKM,  EFGM  being  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  plane  VAB,  their  common  fe&ion  FLM 
is  perpendicular  to  ELG,  and  fince  EFGM  is  a  circle 
(by  laft  prop.)  and  EG  its  diameter,  the  fquare  of  FL 
is  equal  to  the  re&angle  contained  by  EL  and  LG 
(35.  3.  E.)  }  but  fince  the  angle  VHK  is  equal  to 
VBA,  or  VGE,  the  angles  EHK,  EGK  are  equal, 
therefore  the  points  E,  H,  G,  K,  are  in  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  circle  (21.3.  E:),  andHL  *  LK  =  EL  *  LG 
(35.  3.  E.)=FL%  therefore  the  fe&ion  HFKM  is  a 
circle  of  which  HLK  is  a  diameter  (35.  3.  E.). 

This  fe&ion  is  called  a  Subcontrary  Seliion. 

Prop.  IV. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  which  does  not  pafs 
through  the  vertex,  and  which  is  neither  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  bafe,  nor  to  the  plane  of  a  fubcontra- 
ry  fe&ion,  the  common  fe&ion  of  the  plane  and 
the  furface  of  the  cone  will  be  an  ellipfe,  a  pa¬ 
rabola,  or  an  hyperbola,  according  as  the  plane 
palling  through  the  vertex  parallel  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  plane  falls  without  the  cone,  touches  it,  or 
falls  within  it. 

Let  ADBV  be  any  cone,  and  let  ONP  be  thep^, -yl 
common  fe&ion  of  a  plane  palling  through  its  vertex  79. 
and  the  plane  of  the  bafe,  which  will  fall  without  the 
bafe,  will  touch  it,  or  will  fall  within  it. 

Let  FKPvI  be  a  fe&ion  of  the  cone  parallel  to  VPO  \ 
through  C  the  centre  of  the  bafe  draw  CN  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  OP,  meeting  the  circumference  of  the  bafe  in 
A  and  B  ;  let  a  plane  pafs  through  V,  A  and  B, 
meeting  the  plane  OVP  in  the  line  NV,  the  furface 
of  the  cone  in  VA,  VB,  and  the  plane  of  the  fe&ion 
FKM  in  LK  ;  then  becaufe  the  planes  OVP,  MKF 
are  parallel,  KL  will  be  parallel  to  VN,  and  will 
meet  VB  one  fide  of  the  cone  in  K  )  it  will  meet  VA 
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Jconctbe  Other  fide  in  H,  fig.  77-  within  the  cone*,  it  will 
Jits  be  parallel  to  VA  in  fig.  78.  and  it  will  meetVA, 

S*K  produced  beyond  the  vertex,  in  H,  fig.  79. 

~~  Let  EFGM  be  a  fe<ftion  of  the  cone  parallel  to  the 

bafe,  meeting  the  plane  VAB  in  EG,  and  the  plane 
FKM  in  FM,  and  let  L  be  the  interfe&ion  of  EG 
and  FM,  then  EG  will  be  parallel  to  BN,  and  FM 
will  be  parallel  to  PO,  and  therefore  will  make  the 
fame  angle  with  LK  .wherever  the  lines  FM,LK  cut 
each  other,  and  fince  BN  is  perpendicular  to  PO,  EG 
is  perpendicular  to  FM.  Now  the  fedlion  Eh  GM  is  a 
circle  of  which  EG  is  the  diameter  (2.)  5  therefore 
FM  is  bife£ted  at  L,  and  FLZ  =  EL*LG. 

Fil  7.  Case  I.  Let  the  line  PNO  be  without  the  bafe  of 
the  cone.  Through  K  and  H  draw  KR  and  HQ^  pa¬ 
rallel  to  AB.  The  triangles  KLG,  KHQ^  are  fimi- 
lar,  as  alfo  HLE,  HKR  *  therefore 
KL  :  LG  ::  KH  :  H 
and  HL  :  LE  ::  KH  :  KR  j 
therefore  KL-HL  :  LG  LE  or  LF2  ::  KH2 :  HQ*KR. 

Now  the  ratio  of  KH2  to  HQ;KR  is  the  fame  when¬ 
ever  the  fe£tions  HFKM,  Eh  GM  inter fe£l  each  other, 
therefore  KL*HL  has  a  conftant  ratio  to  LF2,  confe- 
quently  (1  cor.  1 1.  Part  II.)  the  fe£Iion  HFKM  is  an 
ellipfe,  of  which  HK  is  a  diameter  and  MF  an  ordi¬ 
nate. 

Fi  7S.  Case  II.  Next,  fuppofe  the  line  ONP  to  touch 
the  circumference  of  the  bafe  in  A.  Let  DIS  be  the 
common  fe&ion  of  the  bafe  and  the  plane  FKM,  the 
line  DIS  is  evidently  parallel  to  FLM  and  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  AB,  therefore  DPzzrAI  *  IB, 

hence  DP  :  FL2  ::  AI  •  IB  :  EL  •  LG. 

But  fince  EG  is  parallel  to  AB,  and  IK  parallel  to 
AV,  A I  is  equal  to  EL,  and 

IB  :  LG  ::  KI  :  KL  ; 
therefore  DP  :  FL2::  KI  :  KL. 

Hence  it  appears  (cor.  9.  Part  I.),  that  the  fe&ion 
DFKMS  is  a  parabola,  of  which  KLI  is  a  diameter 
and  DIS,  FLM  ordinates  to  that  diameter. 

*  79-  Case  III.  Laftly,  Let  the  line  PNO  fall  within  the 
bafe  5  draw  VT  through  the  vertex  parallel  to  EG.  The 
triangles  HVT,  HEL  are  fimilar,  as  alfo  the  triangles 
KVT,  KGL,  therefore 

HT  :  TV  ::  HL  :  LE, 
and  KT  :  TV  ::  KL  :  LG, 
therefore  HT-KT  :  TV2  ::  HL’LK  :  LE-LGor  LF2. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  HL\LK  has  to  LF2  a  conftant 
ratio,  therefore  the  fe£lion  DFKMS  is  an  hyperbola, 
of  which  KH  is  a  tranfverfe  diameter,  and  FM  an  or¬ 
dinate  to  that  diameter,  (2  cor.  19.  Part  III.). 

Scholium. 

From  the  four  preceding  propofitions  it  appears, 
that  the  only  lines  which  can  be  formed  by  the  com¬ 
mon  fe&ion  of  a  plane  and  the  furface  of  a  cone,  are 
thefe  five.  I.  A  ftraight  line,  or  rather  two  ftraiglit 
lines  interfering  each  other  in  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 
and  forming  with  the  ftraight  line  which  joins  the 
points  in  which  they  meet  the  bafe  a  triangle.  II.  A 
circle.  III.  An  ellipfe.  IV.  A  parabola.  V.  An 
hyperbola.  The  two  firft  of  thefe,  however,  viz.  the 
'  Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 
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triangle  and  circle,  may  be  referred  to  the  hyperbola  Of  the  Cur- 
and  the  ellipfe,  for  if  the  axes  of  an  hyperbola  be  fup-  ^Coiiic 
pofed  to  retain  a  conftant  ratio  to  each  other,  and,  at  se<qjons# 
the  fame  time  to  diminifti  continually,  till  at  laft  the  \  -  ? 

vertices  coincide  5  the  oppofite  hyperbolas  will  evi¬ 
dently  become  two  ftraight  lines  interfering  each 
other  in  a  point ;  and  a  circle  may  be  confidered  as  an 
ellipfe,  whofe  axes  are  equal,  or  w’hofe  foci  coincide 
with  the  centre ;  fo  that  the  only  three  fe&ions  which 
require  to  be  feparately  confidered,  are  the  ellipfe,  the 
parabola,  and  the  hyperbola . 

SECT.  II. 

OF  THE  CURVATURE  OF  THE  CONIC 
SECTIONS. 

Definitions. 

I.  A  circle  is  faid  to  touch  a  conic  fe&ion  in  any 
point,  when  the  circle  and  conic  fediion  have  a  com¬ 
mon  tangent  in  that  point. 

II.  If  a  circle  touch  a  conic  fedtion  in  any  point,  fa 
that  no  other  circle  touching  it  in  the  fame  point  can 
pafs  between  it  and  the  conic  fedtion  on  either  fide  of 
the  point  of  contadl,  it  is  faid  to  have  the  fame  curva¬ 
ture  with  the  conic  fedtion  in  the  point  of  contadl,  and 
it  is  called  the  Circle  of  Curvature. 

Lemma. 

Let  PL  be  any  chord  in  a  circle,  PX  a  tangent  at  Fig.  g0t 
one  of  its  extremities,  and  LK  a  diameter  paf- 
fmg  through  the  other  extremity  :  draw  any 
chord  G  g  parallel  to  the  tangent  PX,  meeting 
PL  in  E,  and  from  its  extremities  draw  GH, 
g  h  perpendicular  to  the  diameter,  meeting  PL 
in  N  and  n  *,  the  fquare  of  GE  is  equal  to  the 
redhangle  contained  by  PE  and  LN,  and  the 
fquare  of  g  E  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contain¬ 
ed  by  PE  and  L  n. 

From  G  and^  draw'  the  ftraight  lines  GP,  g  P, 

Gh,  g  L,  and  let  LM  a  perpendicular  to  the  diame¬ 
ter,  and  therefore  a  tangent  to  the  circle  at  L,  meet 
the  tangent  PX  in  M.  The  triangle  NGE  is  evi¬ 
dently  fimilar  to  the  triangle  LMP,  and  LM=MP, 
therefore  NGzzGE  ;  hence  the  angles  GNL,  GEP 
are  equal.  Now  the  angle  PGE  is  equal  to  the  alter¬ 
nate  angle  GPX,  that  is,  to  the  angle  GLN  in  the  al¬ 
ternate  fegment  of  the  circle  (32.  3.  E.),  therefore 
the  triangles  PGE,  GLN  are  fimilar,  and 

PE  :  EG  ::  GN  or  EG  :  NL, 
therefore  GE2=:PE’NL, 

In  the  fame  way  it  may  be  demonftrated  that  ngz=.gHL, 
and  that  the  triangles  P  g  E,  g  L  n  are  fimilar,  and 
therefore  that 

PE  :  or  Ef  :  n  L, 

and  hence  g  E2=PE  *  n  L. 

Prop.  I. 

If  a  circle  be  deferibed  touching  a  conic  fedlion, 
and  cutting  off  from  the  diameter  that  pafles 

3  Z  through 
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through  the  point  of.  conta£t  a  fegment  greater 
than  the  parameter  of  that  diameter,  a  part  of 
the  circumference  on  each  fide  of  the  point  of 
contact  will  be  wholly  without  the  conic  fec- 
tion ;  but  if  it  cuts  off  from  the  diameter  a  feg¬ 
ment  lefs  than  the  parameter,  a  part  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  on  each  fide  of  the  point  of  conta£f 
will  be  wholly  within  the  conic  fe&ion. 

Let  P  p  be  the  diameter  of  a  conic  feftion  )  let  a 
circle  GP  g  touch  the  fe<Rion  in  P  the  vertex  of  the 
diameter,  and  cut  off  from  it  a  fegment  PL,  \vhich  is 
either  greater  or  lefs  than  the  parameter  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  ;  in  the  former  cafe  a  part  GP  g  of  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  circle  on  each  fide  of  P  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact  will  be  wholly  without  the  conic  fe&ion,  as  in 
fig.  81.  and  fig.  82.  and  in  the  latter  apart  GP^  of  the 
circumference  on  each  fide  of  P  will  be  wholly  within 
the  feftion,  as  in  fig.  83.  and  fig.  84. 

Through  L  draw  LK  a  diameter  of  the  cirele  ;  let 
DE  d  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  of  the  feflion  meet 
the  circle  in  G  and  g,  fo  that  the  points  G,  P,  g  may 
be  on  the  fame  fide  of  LK  the  diameter  of  the  circle, 
and  draw  GH,  g  h ,  PO  perpendicular  to  LK,  the  two 
former  lines  meeting  LP  in  N  and  //.  From  L,  to¬ 
wards  P  place  LR  in  the  diameter  equal  to  its  para¬ 
meter  ;  then  in  the  former  cafe  the  point  R  will  fall 
between  L  and  P,  as  in  fig.  8r.  and  82.  ;  and  in  the 
latter  it  will  fall  in  LP  produced,  as  in  fig.  82.  and 

83- 

Case  I.  Firft,  let  the  fe&ion  be  a  parabola  (fig. 
81.83.) 


ThenDE1,  alfoa'E'rrPE'RL  (Cor.  prop.  9.  of  Part  I.) 
Now  GE'zrPE-LN  > 
and  g  E3z=PE'L  n  y 


(Lemma). 


CTIONS.  Pan] 

Therefore  DE*  :  GE*  ::  LR  :  LN,  Of  the 

and  d  E*  :  g  E*  ::  LR  :  L  n .  vatui 

3  die  C 

Now  if  the  ordinate  D  d  be  fuppofed  to  approach  to  Se&i 
the  tangent  at  the  vertex,  the  points  G,  g  will  ap- 
proach  to  P,  the  lines  GH,  g  h  to  the  line  PO,  and 
the  points  N,  n  to  the  vertex  P,  where  they  w  ill  at 
laft  coincide  ;  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  ordinate 
DE  d  may  be  at  fueh  a  diftance  from  the  tangent 
that  tile  points  N,  n ,  and  the  vertex  P,  may  be  all  on 
the  fame  fide  of  the  point  R  ;  in  this  pofition  of  the 
ordinate  if  the  fegment  cut  off  by  the  circle  be  greater 
than  the  parameter,  as  in  fig.  81.  then  LR  will  be 
lefs  than  either  LN,  or  L  «,  and  therefore  DE*  lefs 
than  GE1,  alfo  d  E1  lefs  than  g  Ez,  fo  that  the  points 
G,  g  are  both  without  the  parabola.  If  the  ordinate 
be  fuppofed  to  approach  nearer  to  the  tangent,  as  the 
points  N,  n  will  alfo  approach  nearer  to  P,  the  line 
LR  will  flill  be  lefe  than  either  LN,  or  L  ny  and 
therefore  DE1  lefs  than  GE1  >  and  d  E1  lefs  than 
g  EL  Hence  it  follows,  that  every  point  in  the  arch 
GP  g9  which  lies  on  each  fide  of  the  point  of  conta6l 
is  without  the  parabola. 

If  the  fegment  cut  off  by  the  cirele  be  lefs  than  the 
parameter  (fig.  83.),  and  therefore  LR  greater  than 
either  LN  or  L  n,  then,  reafoning  as  before,  it  will 
appear  that  DE*  is  greater  than  GE1,  and  d E1  great¬ 
er  than  g  E1,  fo  that  the  points  G,  g  are  within  the 
parabola*,  and  as  the  fame  will  hold  for  every  other 
pofition  of  the  ordinate  nearer  to  the  tangent,  the 
arch  GP  g  which  lies  on  each  fide  of  the  point  of  con- 
ta£l  is  wholly  within  the  parabola. 

Case  II.  Next,  let  the  fe&ion  be  an  ellipfe,  or  an 
hyperbola  (fig.  82.  84.)  (a),  Take  V  a  point  in  LR,. 
fo  that 


p  P  :/>  E  ::  LR  :  LV, 

and  therefore  P  p  :  LR  ::  p  E  :  LV  ::  p  E’EP  :  LVEP* 

But  V p  :  LR  ::  p  E-EP  :  DE1  or  E  1  (13.  Part  II.  and  21.  Part  III,)/ 
therefore  DE1,  alfo  d  E1zzLVEP. 

NOW  GE1ZCLN,EP  ) 
and  g  E1rzLwEP,  3  CLemma’) 
therefore  DE1  :  GE1  ::  LV  :  LN, 
and  d  E1  :  g  E1  ::  LV  :  L?z. 


Now  as  P  p  and  RL  are  fimilarly  divided  at  E  and  V, 
if  the  point  E  approach  to  P,  the  point  V  will  ap¬ 
proach  to  R,  and  as  E  may  come  nearer  to  P  than 
any  aflignable  line,  fo  V  may  come  nearer  to  R  than 
any  afiignable  line  ;  but  as  in  the  fame  circumftances 
GH  and  g  h  approach  to  PO,  and  N  and  n  approach 
to  P,  it  is  evident  that  the  ordinate  D  d  may  have 
fuch  a  pofition  that  the  points  N,  n7  and  the  vertex  P, 
may  be  all  on  the  fame  fide  of  V,  and  the  fame  thing 
have  place  for  every  ether  pofition  of  the  ordinate 
nearer  to  the  tangent;  therefore,  in  thefe  cireumftan- 
ces,  when  LP  the  fegment  cut  off  from  the  diameter 
is  greater  than  LR  the  parameter  (fig.  82.),  LV  will 
be  lefs  than  either  LN  or  L  ny  and  confequently  DE1 


lefs  than  GE1,  alfo  V  E*  lefs  than  g  E1  3  thus  the  points 
G,  g,  as  well  as  every  other  point  in  the  arch  GPj^ 
which  lies  on  both  fides  of  the  vertex,  are  without  the 
ellipfe  or  hyperbola. 

On  the  contrary,  when  LP  rs  left  than  LR  the  pa¬ 
rameter  (fig.  84.),  LV  will  be  greater  than  either 
LN  or  L  tiy  and  therefore  DE1  greater  than  GE1,  al¬ 
fo  ^E1  greater  than  ^E1;  and  therefore  the  points 
G,  g,  as  well  as  every  other  point  in  the  arch  GP  g7, 
are  within  the  ellipfe  or  hyperbola. 

Cor.  1 .  If  a  circle  touch  a  conic  fe£tion,  and  cut 
off  from  the  diameter  that  paffes  through  the  point  of 
contaft  a  fegment  equal  to  its  parameter,  it  will  have 
the  fame  curvature  with  the  conic  fe,£Iion  in  the  point 

of 


(a)  As  the  reafoning  applies  alike  to  the  ellipfe  andTyperbola,  to  avoid  a  number  of  figures,,  ihofe  xor  the 
hyperbola  are  omitted. 


I 


IV.  CONIC  SI 

[  Cur- of  contad.  for  If  a  greater  circle  be  defcribcd  it  will 
it  of  cut  off  from  the  diameter  a  fegment  greater  than  its 
CJ ’oic  parameter,  therefore  a  part  of  its  circumference  on 
R )fts> ,  each  fide  of  the  point  of  contact  will  be  wholly  with- 
r  out  the  conic  fedion  ;  and  as  it  will  alfo  be  without  the 
former  circle,  it  will  not  pafs  between  that  circle  and 
the  conic  fedion  at  the  point  of  contad.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  lefs  circle  be  defcribed,  it  will  cut  off 
from  the  diameter  a  fegment  lefs  than  its  parameter, 
therefore  3  part  of  its  circumference  on  each  fide  of 
the  point  of  contad  will  fall  within  the  conic  fedion  j 
and  as  it  will  be  within  the  former  circle,  it  will  not 
pafs  between  that  circle  and  the  conic  fed  ion  at  the 
point  of  contad.  Hence  (Def.  2.),  the  circle  which 
cuts  off  a  fegment  equal  to  the  parameter  is  the  circle 
of  curvature. 

Cor.  2.  Only  one  circle  can  have  the  fame  curva¬ 
ture  with  a  conic  fedion  in  a  given  point. 

Prop.  II. 

Ure  The  circle  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  of  the  axis  of 
(  :UI*  a  parabola,  or  at  the  vertex  of  the  tranfverfe 
axis  of  an  ellipfe  or  hyperbola,  falls  wholly  with¬ 
in  the  conic  fe&ion  *,  but  the  circle  of  curvature 
at  the  vertex  of  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  ellipfe 
falls  wholly  without  the  conic  fedlion. 

■5,85,  Let  P/>  be  the  axis  of  the  parabola  (fig.  85.),  and 
'7  PGL^  the  circle  of  curvature  at  its  vertex,  which 
therefore  cuts  off  from  the  axis  a  fegment  PL  equal  to 
the  parameter  of  the  axis  5  becaufe  the  tangent  at  the 
vertex  is  common  to  the  parabola  and  circle,  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  circle  is  in  P />.  Let  DE</  an  ordinate  to 
the  axis  meet  the  circle  in  G  and  g  ;  it  may  be  fhewn 
as  in  laft  propofition  that 

DEa  :  GEa  ::  LP  :  LE. 

But  in  every  pofition  of  the  ordinate  LP  is  greater 
than  LE,  therefore  DEa  is  always  greater  than  GEa, 
and  d Ea  greater  than  g  Ea  ;  therefore  the  circle  is 
wholly  within  the  parabola.  Next  let  Yp  be  the 
tranfverfe  axis  of  an  ellipfe  or  hyperbola  (fig.  86,  87.), 
or  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  ellipfe  (fig.  88.),  and 
PGL  g  the  circle  of  curvature,  then  as  in  the  para¬ 
bola  the  centre  of  the  circle  will  be  in  the  axis.  Draw 
D  d  an  ordinate  to  the  axis  meeting  the  circle  in  G,g; 
and  take  a  point  V  in  PL,  fo  that 

p  P  :/>E  ::  LP  :  LV  ; 
then  it  will  appear  as  in  lafl  prop,  that 

DE*  :  GEa  ::  LV  :  LE. 

Now,  when  Y  p  is  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  an  ellipfe, 
(fig.  86.)  as  Yp  is  greater  than  LP,  and  P p  :  PL  :: 
PE  :  PV,  therefore  PE  is  greater  than  PV,  and  hence 
LV  is  always  greater  than  LE,  therefore  DEa  is 
greater  than  GEa,  alfo  dEx  greater  than^Ea,  fo  that 
the  circle  falls  wholly  within  the  ellipfe. 

Again,  when  Y  p  is  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  an  hy¬ 
perbola  (fig.  87.),  as  p  E  is  greater  than  p  P,  there¬ 
fore  LV  is  greater  than  LP,  and  confequently  greater 
alio  than  LE  5  hence  DEa  is  greater  than  GE,  and 
d  Ea  is  greater  than  ^  E1,  and  the  circle  is  wholly 
within  the  hyperbola. 

Laffly,  When  P p  is  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  el- 
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lipfe  (fig.  88.)  as  P p  is  lefs  than  LP,  and  Yp  :  LP  : :  Of  the  Cur, 
PE  ::  PV,  therefore,  PE  is  lefs  than  PV  ^  hence  LV  . 

is  lefs  than  LE,  and  confequently  DEa  is  lefs  than  sections. 
GEa,  alfo  d Ea  lefs  than  g  E%  therefore  the  circle  is.  — y— — ' 
wholly  w  ithout  the  ellipfe. 

Prop.  III. 

The  circle  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  of  any  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  conic  fedion,  which  is  not  an  axis, 
meets  the  conic  fedion  again  in  one  point  on¬ 
ly  *,  and  between  that  point  and  the  vertex  of 
the  diameter  the  circle  falls  wholly  within  the 
conic  fedion  on  the  one  fide,  and  wholly  with¬ 
out  it  on  the  other. 

Case  I.  Let  the  conic  fedion  be  a  parabola,  offig.  Sp,  90. 
which  Yp  is  a  diameter  (fig.  89.)  and  PLK  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  curvature  at  the  vertex,  cutting  off  from  the  dia¬ 
meter  a  fegment  PL  equal  to  its  parameter.  Draw 
LK  a  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  draw  PO  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  LK,  this  line  will  ncceffarily  meet  the  circle 
again,  let  it  meet  the  circle  in  I  ;  draw  IS  parallel  to 
the  tangent  at  P,  meeting  the  chord  PL  in  S  5  then, 
becaufe  IP  is  perpendicular  to  LK, 

ISarrPS‘PL  (Lemma)  5 

hence  (Cor.  Prop.  9.  Part  I.)  I  is  a  point  in  the  parabola. 

Let  DE  d  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  Yp  meet  the  _ 
arch  PL  I  anywhere  in  G  5  draw  GH  perpendicular 
to  LK,  meeting  PL  in  N,  then  becaufe  LP  is  equal 
to  the  parameter,  as  in  Prop.  I.  Cafe  I. 

DEa  :  GEa LP  :  LN  ::  LO  :  LH. 

But  wherever  the  point  G  be  taken  in  the  arch  PL  I, 

LO  is  greater  than  LH,  therefore  DEa  is  alfo  greater 
than  GEa  •,  thus  the  arch  PGLI  falls  wholly  within 
the  parabola. 

Let  the  ordinate  DE  d  now  meet  the  arch  PKI  any¬ 
where,  as  at  g ,  draw  gh  perpendicular  to  LK,  meeting 
LP  in  z?,  then  it  will  appear  as  before  that 

dE%  :  gE*  ::  LP  :  L*  ::  LO  :  L Ji ; 

but  LO  is  lefs  than  L  h ,  and  therefore  dE*  lefs  than 
g  Ea,  thus  the  arch  P^KI  falls  wh oily  without  the 
parabola. 

Case  II.  Let  the  conic  fedion  be  either  an  el¬ 
lipfe  or  hyperbola  (fig.  90.)  of  which  Y p  is  a  diame¬ 
ter,  and  PLK  the  circle  of  curvature  at  its  vertex, 
cutting  off  PL  equal  to  its  parameter.  Draw  LK  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  and  LQ  perpendicular  to  LK, 
and  let  />£),  a  tangent  to  the  conic  fedion  in  />,  meet 
L£)  in  £).  Join  PQ ,  this  line  will  neceffarily  meet 
the  circle  again  'y  let  it  meet  the  circle  in  I  }  and 
draw  IS,  IT  parallel  to  £)/>,  QL,  meeting  PL  inS,T. 

Becaufe  of  the  parallels, 

pY  :/>S  ::  QP  :  QI  ::  LP  :  LT, 
hence  p  Y  :  LP  ::  pS  :  LT  ::  />S*SP  :  LT-SP  j 
but  LT-SPzzHS2  (Lemma), 
therefore  p  P  LP  ::  p  S*SP  :  Sla  \  % 

hence  I  is  a  point  in  the  ellipfe  or  hyperbola  (13.  Prop. 

Part  II.  and  21.  Prop.  Part  III.). 

Let  DE  d  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  Yp  meet  the 
arch  PL  I  anywhere  in  G,  if  the  point  L  is  between 
3Z2  P 
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Of  the  Cur- p  and  py  or  the  arch  PIL,  if  L  is  in  P/>  produced, 
vatureof  j^et  jyj  meet  pj  jn  y,  draw  GH  perpendicular  to 
Se&ions?  LK  meeting  PL  in  N,  and  Pi  in  Z,  and  draw  YV 
I— V — parallel  to  GN  meeting  LP  in  V.  Becaufe  EY,  />Q 
are  parallel,  alfo  VY,  LQ, 

Fp:pJL::  (QP  :  QY  ::)  LP  :  LV  ; 

now  LP  being  the  parameter,  we  have,  as  in  Cafe  II. 
Prop.  I. 

BE1  :  GE1  ::  LV  :  LN  ::  QY  :  QZ  ; 

but  wherever  the  point  G  be  taken  in  the  arch  PGI, 
QY  is  greater  than  QZ,  therefore  alfo  DEZ  is  greater 
than  GE2  ;  thus  the  arch  PGI  falls  wholly  within  the 
conic  fe£Hon. 

Let  the  ordinate  DE^/  now  meet  the  other  arch 
Yg  I  anywhere  in  g;  draw  g  h  perpendicular  to  LK 
meeting  LP  in  ny  and  IP  in  %y  then  it  will  in  like 
manner  appear  that 

</Ez  :  #EZ  ::  LV  :  L n  ::  QY  :  Qs  ■; 

and  fince  in  this  cafe  QY  is  lefs  than  Qz*,  therefore 
dYS  is  lefs  than  g  Ez  ;  hence  the  arch  P^  I  is  wholly 
without  the  conic  fe&ion. 

Prop.  IV. 

The  chord  of  the  circle  of  curvature  which  is 
drawn  from  the  point  of  contact  through  the 
focus  of  a  parabola  is  equal  to  that  which  is  cut 
off  from  the  diameter  ;  and  half  the  radius  of 
the  circle  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  from  the  focus  upon  the  tangent,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  point  of  contaft  from  the 
focus. 

Pig.  91.  Let  PL  be  the  chord  cut  off  from  the  diameter, 
and  PFH  the  chord  paffing  through  F  the  focus  ; 
draw  PM  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  join  HL,  HM, 
and  draw  FK  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  P.  Be¬ 
caufe  the  lines  PFH,  PL  make  equal  angles  with  the 
tangent  at  P  (3.  Part  I.),  the  angles  PHL,  PLH  are 
equal  (32.  3.  E.)  hence  PH=PL.  Secondly,  the 
triangles  FKP,  PHM,  being  manifeffly  fimilar, 

FK  :  FP  ::  PH,  or  4PF  :  PM, 

hence  FK  :  FP  ::  FP  :  £  PM,  or  i  the  radius. 

.  .  2FP1 

Cor.  1.  Hence  the  radius  is  equal  to 

.  .  ,  2FK3  , 

Cor.  2.  The  radius  is  alfo  equal  to  -^p-,  where 

AF  is  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex  of  the 
FKZ 

parabola;  for  ^  =  ^II* 

Cor.  3.  Hence  alfo  the  radius  is  equal  to 
*  T  *FP3 

I— — ,  where  L  denotes  the  parameter  of  the  axis, 
FK* 

2FP>  2AFTP3  _^L*FP3 
for“W“  AF-FP-FX-  FK*  ' 


Prop.  V. 


Of  the 
vatur 
the  C 

Se&ii 


The  radius  of  the  circle  of  curvature  at  the  vertex 
of  any  diameter  of  an  ellipfe,  or  hyperbola,  is 
a  third  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  drawn 
from  the  centre  upon  the  tangent,  and  half  the 
conjugate  diameter  ;  and  the  chord  which  is 
drawn  from  the  point  of  contaft  through  the 
focus  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  tranfyerfe 
axis,  and  conjugate  diameter. 


Let  PL  be  the  chord  cutoff  from  the  diameter,  Fig.  5  j 
and  PFH  the  chord  paffing  through  F the  focus;  draw 
PM  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  from  the  centre  O 
draw  OR  perpendicular  to  PL,  which  will  bifedl  PL 
in  R ;  join  HM,  and  draw  the  conjugate  diameter 
QC  q  meeting  PH  in  N  and  PM  in  S,  then  PS  is 
equal  to  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  C  upon  the 
tangent.  The  triangles  PSC,  PRO  are  fimilar,  there¬ 
fore, 

PS  :  PC  ::  PR  :  PO, 
but  PC  :  CQ  CQ  :  PR  (Def.  of  param.) 
therefore  PS  :  CQ  ::  CQ  :  PO. 

Secondly,  the  triangles  PSN,  PHM  are  fimilar, 


therefore  PN  :  PS  : 

but  PS  :  CQ  : 
therefore  PN  :  CQ  : 


PM  :  PH ; 

(C PO::)Q.y:  PM, 

0 .q  =PH, 

or,  fince  PN=AC  (Cor.  17.  Part  II.  and  Cor.  25. 
Part  III.), 

A  a  -.JJq  ::  Qq  :  PH. 

Cor.  I.  Hence  the  radius  of  curvature  is  equal  to 


CQ 

PS 


to 


,  and  the  chord  paffing  through  the  focus  is  equal 

2C&* 

AC  ' 

Cor.  2.  The  radius  of  curvature  is  alfo  equal  to 
-C-Q3  -,  for  PS=^  (15.  Part  II.  and  23.  Part 


CQ 


AC-BC’ 

III.). 

Cor.  3.  Draw  FK  from  the  focus  perpendicular 
to  the  tangent,  and  let  L  denote  the  parameter  of  the 
tranfverfe  axis ;  the  radius  of  curvature  is  alfo  equal  to 
1 T  v  KP3 

- — ^ - .  For  the  triangles  PFK,  NPS  are  mam- 

FK3 

feftly  fimilar,  therefore 

FK  :  FP  ::  PS  :  PN,  or  AC  ::  BC  :  CQ; 


and 


hence  C£): 

CQ3  _  FP3 
A(>BC' 


FK3  X  AC 


FP 

=fkXbc> 
BC*  FP3 


"■  fk3 


This  expreffion  for  the  radius  of  curvature  is  the  fame 
for  all  the  three  conic  fe&ions. 
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CON  [  549  ]  CON 

CONICHTHYODONTES,  or  Plectronitje,  in  mer  effecl,  ils  end  by  prayers  and  invocation  of  God’s  Conjuration 
Natural  Hfiory,  a  name  by  which  the  foflil  teeth  of  name,  &.C.  to  compel,  the  devil  to  do  what  is  defired;  conrie<c^. 
fillies  are  fometimes  diftinguifhed.  fo  that  the  conjuror  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  war  with  the  cut. 

CONIFER  A,  in  Botany ,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  devil,  and  that  evil  fpirit  to  aX  merely  out  of  con-  — v 
pragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus,  containing  the  ftr^int :  whereas  the  latter  attains  its  end  by  an  im- 
following  genera,  viz.  cupreffus,  ephedra,  equifetum,  mediate  application  to  the  devil  him felf  :  and  the  de- 
iuniperus,  pinus,  taxus,  thuja.  See  Botany  Index .  vil’s  complaifance  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  confequence  of 
j  CONIFEROUS  TREES,  fucli  as  bear  hard  dry  feed-  fome  compaX  between  them,  fo  that  the  devil  and  the 
veffels  of  a  conical  figure  j  confiding  of  feveral  woody  witch  have  a  good  undemanding  together.  Both  thefe, 

parts,  being  moftly  fcaly,  adhering  clofe  together,  and  again,  differ  from  inchantment  and  forcery  ;  in  that 

fepa rating  when  ripe.  thefe  latter  operate  fecretly  and  flowly  by  fpells,  charms, 

CONIMBRICA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  &c.  without  ever  calling  on  the  devil,  or  having  any 
of  Lufitania,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Monda  ;  conference  with  him. 
from  the  ruins  of  which  arofe  Coimbra,  in  its  neigh-  CONN.  See  CoND. 

bourhood,  a  city  of  Portugal.  W.  Long.  9.  5.  N.  Lat.  CONNAUGHT,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ire- 
40>  ,  6.  land,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Leinfter,  on  the 

CONING SECK,  a  town  of  Suabia  in  Germany,  weft  by  the  ocean,  on  the.  north  and  north-weft  by 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  20  miles  part  of  the  ocean  and  province  of  Ulfter,  and  on  the 

north  of  Conftance.  E.  Long.  9.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  50.  fouth  and  eaft  by  Munfter.  It  is  about  130  miles  in 

CONJOINT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  united  or  length,  and  84  in  breadth.  It  has  no  rivers  of  any 
connected.  great  note  befides  the  Shannon.  It  has  feveral  corn* 

CONJOINT  Degrees ,  in  Mujic ,  two  notes  which  follow  venient  bays  and  creeks,  and  is  fertile  in  many  places, 
each  other  immediately  in  the  order  of  the  fcale,  as  ut  It  had  feveral  dangerous  bogs,  overrun  with  woods, 
an3  r€m  which  are  now  in  fome  meafure  cleared  away.  This 

CONJOINT  Tetrachords ,  two  tetrachords,  or  fourths,  province  produces  abundance  of  cattle,  fheep,  deer, 
where  the  fame  chord  is  the  higheft  of  one  and  the  hawks,  and  honey;  but  the  inhabitants  being  lazy,  it 
lowed  of  the  other.  is  the  lead  cultivated  of  all  the  four  provinces.  It  con- 

CONISSALiE,  an  old  term  in  natural  hiftory,  fig-  tains  1  archbiftiopric,  5  bifhoprics,  6  counties,  7  mar- 
nifying  a  clafs  of  foflils,  which  were  faid  to  be  naturally  ket- towns,  8  places  of  trade,  10  boroughs  that  fent 
and  effentially  compounded,  not  inflammable,  nor  fo-  members  to  the  Irilh  parliament,  47,256  houfes,  24  old 
luble  in  water,  found  in  detached  maffes,  and  formed  of  caftles,  befides  fortreffes  that  have  been  ereXed  of  late, 
cryftalline  matter  debafed  by  earth.  It  included  fand  and  330  parifhes.  The  principal  town  is  Galway, 
and  gritty  fubftances.  CONNARUS,  Ceylon  Sumach.  See  Botant 

CONJUGATE  diameter,  or  Axis  of  an  El/ipjis ,  Index. 
the  fhorteft  of  the  two  diameters,  or  that  bifeXing  the  CONNECTICUT,  a  large  river  in  New. England, 
axjSt  which  gives  name  to  one  of  the  five  colonies  of  that 

CONJUGATION,  in  Grammar ,  a  regular  diftri-  province  (fee  the  next  article).  It  rifes  in  a  fwamp 
bution  of  the  feveral  inflexions  of  verbs  in  their  differ-  on  the  height  of  land,  in  N.  Lat.  45.  10.  W.  Long.  71. 
ent  voices,  moods,  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons,  fo  as  After  a  fleepy  courfe  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  it  tumbles 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  one  another.  See  Grammar  over  four  feparate  falls,  and  turning  weft  keeps  clofe 
and  Language.  under  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of 

CONIUM,  Hemlock.  See  Botany  Index .  the  vale  through  which  it  runs.  The  Amonoofuck 

CONJUNCT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  conjoined,  and  Ifrael  rivers,  two  principal  branches  of  ConneXi- 

concurrent  or  united.  cut  river,  fall  into  it  from  the  eaft,  between  the  lati- 

CONJUNCT  Rights,  in  Scots  Law ,  fuchas  are  granted  tudes  440  and  450.  Between  the  towns  of  Walpole 
to  two  or  more  perfons.  See  Law  Index .  on  the  eaft,  and  Weftminfter  on  ^the  weft  fide^  of  the 

Conjunct,  or  Confidant  Perfons ,  in  Scots  Law,,  fucli  river,  are  the  great  falls.  The  wnole  river,  compref- 
as  are  about  the  perfonof  another,  or  employed  by  him.  fed  between  two  rocks  fcarcely  30  feet  afunder,  fhoots 
See  Law  Index .  with  amazing  rapidity  into  a  broad  bafon  below.  Over 

CONJUNCTION,  in  Afironomy,  the  meeting  of  thefe  falls,  a  bridge  160  feet  in  length  Was  built  in 

two  or  more  ftars  or  planets  in  the  fame  degree  of  the  1784?  under  which  the  higheft  floods  may  pafs  without 
Z(K];ac>  detriment.  This  is  the  firft  bridge  that  was  ever  ereX- 

Conjunction,  in  Grammar ,  an  indeclinable  word  ed  over  this  noble  river.  Above  Deerfield  in  Maffa- 
or  particle,  which  ferves  to  join  words  and  fentences  chufets  it  receives  Deerfield  river  from,  the  weft,  and 
together,  and  thereby  (hows  their  relation  or  depend-  Miller’s  river  from  the  eaft,  after  which  it  turns,  weft er- 
ei^ce  upon  one  another.  See  Grammar.  ly  in  a  finuous  courfe  to  Fighting-falls,  and  a  little  af- 

CONJURATION,  magic  words,  charaXers,  or  ter  tumbles  over  Deerfield  falls,  which  are  impaffable 
ceremonies,  whereby  evil  fpirits,  tempefts,  &c.  are  by  boats.  At  Windfor  in  ConneXicut  it  receives  Far- 
fuppofed  to  be  raifed,  or  driven  away.  The  Romifh  mington  river  from  the  weft,  and  at  Hartford  meets  the 
priefts  pretend  to  expel  devils,  by  preparing  holy  wa-  tide.  From  Hartford  it  paffes  011  in  a  crooked  courfe, 
ter  in  a  particular  manner,  and  fprinkling  it  over  the  until  it  falls  into  Long  Ifland  found  between  Say  brook 

pofiefled,  with  a  number  of  conjurations  and  exor-  and  Lyme.  e  #  .... 

c;pms>  The  length  of  this  river,  m  a  ftraight  line,  is  near- 

Some  authors  make  the  difference  between  conju-  ly  300  miles.  Its  general  courfe  is  feveral  degrees  weft 
ration  and  witchcraft  to  confift  in  this;  that  the  for-  of  fouth.  It  is  from  80  to  100  roods  wide,  130  miles 

from 
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-Goane&i-  from  Its  mouth.  At  its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  fand  which 
confidcrably  obftruCts  the  navigation.  Ten  feet  water 
at  full  tides  is  found  on  this  bar,  and  the  fame  depth 
to  Middleton.  The  diltance  of  the  bar  from  this 
place,  as  the  river  runs,  is  36  miles.  Above  Middle^ 
ton  are  feveral  Ihoals  which  ftretch  quite  acrofs  the  ri¬ 
ver.  Only  fix  feet  water  is  found  on  the  (hoal  at  high 
tide,  and  here  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  but  about  eight 
inches.  About  three  miles  below  Middleton  the  river 
is  contracted  to  about  40  roods  in  breadth  by  two  high 
mountains.  Almoft  everywhere  elfe  the  banks  are 
low,  and  fpread  into  fine  extenfivc  meadows.  In  the 
fpring  floods,  which  generally  happen  in  May,  thefe 
meadows  are  covered  with  water.  At  Hartford  the 
v/ater  fometimes  riles  20  feet  above  the  common  fur- 
face  of  the  river,  and  having  all  to  pals  through  the 
above-mentioned  ftrait,  it  is  fometimes  two  or  three 
weeks  before  it  returns  to  its  ufual  bed.  Thefe  floods 
add  nothing  -to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river :  this  bar  lying  too  far  off  in  the 
found  to  be  affefled  by  them. 

'On  this  beautiful  river,  whofe  banks  are  fettled  al¬ 
mofi  to  its  fource,  arc  many  pleafant,  neat,  well-built 
towns.  On  its  weflern  bank,  from  its  mouth  north¬ 
ward,  arc  the  towns  of  Saybrook,  Haddam,  Middle- 
ton,  Weathersfield,  Hartford,  Windfor,  and  Suffield, 
in  ConneClicut }  Weft  Springfield,  Northampton,  Hat¬ 
field,  and  Deerfield,  in  Maffachufets  \  Guilford,  Brat- 
tleborough,  in  which  is  Fort  Dummcr,  Weftminfter, 
Windfor,  Hartford,  Fairlee,  Newbury,  Brunfwitk, 
and  many  others  in  Vermont.  Crofting  the  river  into 
New  Hampfhire,  and  travelling  on  the  eaftern  bank, 
you  pafs  through  Woodbury  nearly  oppofite  to  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Northumberland,  the  Coos  country,  Lyman, 
Qrford,  Lyme,  Hanover,  in  which  is  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  Lebanon,  Cornifh,  Clermont,  Charlefton,  or 
N°  4,  Chefterfield,  and  many  others  in  Newr  Hamp- 
fliire  *,  Sunderland,  Hadley,  Springfield,  Long  Meadow, 
in  Maffachufets  \  and  in  Connecticut,  Enfield,  Eaft 
Windfor,  Eaft  Hartford,  Glaftenbury,  Eaft  Haddam, 
and  Lyme. 

This  river  is  navigable  to  Hartford,  upwards  of  50 
miles  froni  its  mouth,  and  the  produce  of  the  country 
for  2co  miles  above  is  brought  thither  in  boats.  The 
boats  which  are  ufed  in  this  bufinefs  are  flat-bottomed, 
long  and  narrow,  for  the  convenience  of  going  up 
ltream,  and  of  fo  light  a  make  as  to  be  portable  in 
carts.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  river  at  three  differ¬ 
ent  carrying-places,  all  of  which  make  15  miles. 

Sturgeon,  falmon,  and  fhad,  are  caught  in  plenty 
in  their  feafon,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards, 
excepting  fturgeon,  which  do  not  afeend  the  upper 
falls  ;  befides  a  variety  of  fmall  fifli,  fuch  as  pike,  carp, 
perch,  &c. 

From  this  river  are  employed  three  brigs  of  1 80 
tons  each,  in  the  European  trade  \  and  about  60  fail 
from  60  to  1 50  tons,  in  the  Weft  India  trade ;  befides 
a  few  fifhermen,  and  40  or  50  coafting  veffels. 

Connecticut,  one  of  the  five  ftates  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  America  *  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maffachu- 
fets  3  on  the  eaft  by  Rhode  Ifland  \  on  the  fouth  by  the 
found  which  divides  it  from  Long  Ifland  ;  and  on  the 
wreft  by  the  province  of  New  York. 

The  divifional  line  between  Connecticut  and  Maf¬ 
fachufets,  as  fettled  in  1728,  was  found  to  be  about 
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72  miles  in  length.  The  line  dividing  Connecticut  Conitf 
from  Rhode  Ifland  was  fettled  in  1728,  and  found  to  be  c  || 
about  45  miles.  The  fea  coaft,  from  the  mouth  of 1 — 4 
Paukatuk  river,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  eaflern 
boundary  of  Connecticut,  in  a  direCt  fouthweftwardly 
line  to  the  mouth  of  Bryam  river,  is  reckoned  at  about 
go  miles.  The  line  between  Connecticut  and  New 
York  runs  from  latitude  41.  o.  to  latitude  42.  2.  •,  72 
miles.  Connecticut  contains  about  4674  fquare  miles  $ 
equal  to  about  2,960,000  acres. 

This  ftate  is  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers,  the  prin- River 
cipal  of  which  are,  Conne&icut  deferibed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article,  Houfatonik,  and  the  Thames.  One 
branch  of  the  Houfatonik  rifes  in  Lanefborough,  the 
other  in  Windfor,  both  in  Berkfliire  county  in  Maf¬ 
fachufets.  It  paffes  through  a  number  of  pleafant 
towns,  and  empties  into  the  found  between  Stratford 
and  Milford.  It  is  navigable  12  miles,  to  Derby.  A 
bar  of  (hells,  at  its  mouth,  obftruCts  its  navigation  for 
large  veffels.  In  this  river,  between  Salifbury  and  Ca¬ 
naan,  is  a  cataraCt,  where  the  water  of  the  whole  river, 
which  is  1 50  yards  wide,  falls  about  60  feet  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  in  a  perfectly  ,\vhite  fheet.  A  copious  mift 
a  rifes,  in  which  floating  rainbow  s  are  feen  in  various  1 
places  at  the  fame  time,  exhibiting  a  fcenc  exceedingly 
grand  and  beautiful. 

The  Thames  empties  into  Long  Ifland  found  at 
New  London.  It  is  navigable  14  miles,  to  Norwich 
Landing.  Here  it  lofes  its  name,  and  branches  into 
Shetucket  on  the  eaft,  and  Norwich  or  Little  River  on 
the  weft.  The  city  of  Norwich  ftands  on  the  tongue 
of  land  between  thefe  rivers.  Little  River,  about  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  has  a  remarkable  and  very  ro¬ 
mantic  cataraCt.  A  rock  10  or  12  feet  in  perpendi¬ 
cular  height,  extends  quite  acrofs  the  channel  of  the 
river.  Over  this  the  whole  river  pitches,  in  one  entire 
ftieet,  upon  a  bed  of  rocks  below.  Here  the  river  is 
compreffed  into  a  very  narrow  channel  between  two 
craggy  cliffs,  one  of  which  towers  to  a  confiderable 
height.  The  channel  defeends  gradually,  is  very  crook¬ 
ed,  and  covered  with  pointed  rocks.  Upon  thefe  the 
water  fwiftly  tumbles,  foaming  with  the  moft  violent 
agitation,  15  or  20  rods,  into  a  broad  bafon  which 
fpreads  before  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicu-  I 
lar  falls,  the  rocks  are  curioufly  excavated  by  the  con-  * 
ftant  pouring  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  cavities,  which 
are  all  of  a  circular  form,  are  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  Tlie 
fmoothnefs  of  the  water  above  its  defeent,  the  regularity 
and  beauty  of  the  perpendicular  fall,  the  tremendous 
roughnefs  of  the  other,  and  the  craggy,  towering  cliff 
which  impends  the  whole,  prefent  to  the  view  of  the 
fpeCtator  a  feene  indefcribabJy  delightful  and  majeftic. 

On  this  river  are  fome  of  the  fineft  mill  feats  in  New 
England,  and  thofe  immediately  below  the  falls,  occu¬ 
pied  by  Lathrop’s  mill,  arc  perhaps  not  exceeded  by 
any  in  the  world.  Acrofs  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  a 
broad,  commodious  bridge,  in  the  form  of  a  wharf, 
built  at  a  great  expence. 

Shetucket  river,  the  other  branch  of  the  Thames, 
four  miles  from  its  mouth,  receives  Quinnabog,  which 
has  its  fource  in  Brim  field  in  Maffachufets  ^  thence 
pafilng  through  Sturbridge  and  Dudley  in  Maffachu¬ 
fets,  it  croffes  into  Connecticut,  and  divides  Pomfret 
from  Killingly,  Canterbury  from  Plainfield,  and  Lilbon 
from  Prefton,  and  then  mingles  with  Shetucket.  In 
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Ui-  palling  through  this  hilly  country,  it  tumbles  over 
many  falls,  and  affords  a  vaft  number  of  mill  feats. 

wmm*  The  fource  of  the  Shetucket  is  not  far  from  that  of 
Quinnabog.  It  has  the  name  of  Willamantik  while 
palling  through  Stafford,  and  between  Tolland  and 
Willington,  Coventry,  and  Mansfield.  Below  Wind¬ 
ham  it  takes  the  name  of  Shetucket,  and  empties  as 
above.  Thele  rivers  are  fed  by  numberleis  brooks 
'  from  every  part  of  the  adjacent  country.  At  the 
mouth  of  Shetucket  is  a  bridge  of  timber  1  24  feet  in 
length,  fupported  at  each  end  by  pillars,  and  held  up 
in  the  middle  by  braces  on  the  top,  in  the  nature  of  an 
arch. 

ours,  The  two  principal  harbours  are  at  New  London  and 
New  Haven.  The  former  opens  to  the  fouth.  From 
the  light-houfe,  which  Hands  at  the  mouth  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  to  the  town,  is  about  three  miles ;  the  breadth  is 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  fome  places  more.  The 
harbour  has  from  five  to  fix  fathoms  water,  a  clear 
bottom,  tough  ooze,  and  as  far  as  one  mile  above  the 
town  is  entirely  fecure  and  commodious  for  large 
flips.  New  Haven  harbour  is  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  New  London.  It  is  a  bay  which  fets  up  northerly 
from  the  found  about  four  miles.  Its  entrance  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide.  It  has  very  good  anchorage,  and  two 
and  a  half  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  three  fathoms  and 
four  feet  at  common  tides.  The  whole  of  the  fea 
coaft  is  indented  with  harbours,  many  of  which  are  fafe 
and  commodious,  but  are  not  fudiciently  ufed  to  merit 
a  defeription. 

L  Connc&icut,  though  fubjeCt  to  the  extremes  of  heat 

d  and  cold  in  their  feafons,  and  to  frequent  fudden 

-  changes,  is  very  healthful.  As  many  as  one  in  46 

of  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  who  were  living  in 
1774,  were  upwards  of  70  years  old.  From  accurate 
calculation  it  is  found,  that  about  one  in  eight  live 
to  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards;  one  in  13  to 
the  age  of  80  years,  and  one  in  about  30  to  the  age 
of  90. 

In  the  maritime  towns  the  weather  is  variable,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  wind  blows  from  the  fea  or  land.  As 
you  advance  into  the  country,  the  fea  breezes  have  lefs 
effefl  upon  the  air,  and  confequently  the  vreather  is 
lefs  variable.  The  fhorteft  day  is  8  hours  and  58 
minutes,  and  the  longeft  15  hours.  The  north-weft 
winds,  in  the  winter-feafon,  are  often  extremely  fevere 
and  piercing,  occafioned  by  the  great  body  of  fnow 
which  lies  concealed  from  the  diffolving  influence  of  the 
fun  in  the  immenfe  for  efts  north  and  north-weft.  The 
clear  and  ferene  temperature  of  the  fky,  however, 
makes  amends  for  the  fe verity  of  the  weather,  and  is 
favourable  to  health  and  longevity.  Connecticut  is  ge¬ 
nerally  broken  land,  made  up  of  mountains,  hills,  and 
valleys  ;  and  is  exceedingly  well  watered.  Some  fmall 
parts  of  it  are  thin  and  barren.  It  lies  in  the  fifth  and 
fixth  northern  climates,  and  has  a  ftrong  fertile  foil. 
Its  principal  productions  are  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat 
in  many  parts  of  the  ftatc,  oats,  and  barley,  which  are 
heavy  and  good,  and  of  late  buck-wheat,  flax  in  large 
quantities,  fome  hemp,  potatoes  of  feveral  kinds,  pump¬ 
kins,  turnips,  peafe,  beans,  &;c.-  &c.  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
which  are  common  to  the  climate.  The  foil  is  very 
well  calculated  for  pafture  and  mowing,  which  enables 
the  farmers  to  feed  large  numbers  of  neat  cattle;  and 


horfes.  Actual  calculation  has  evinced,  that  any  given  Conn etfi- 
quantity  of  the  beft  mowing  land  in  Conne&icut,  pro- ,  cut‘  , 
duces  about  twice  as  much  clear  profit  as  the  lame 
quantity  of  the  beft  wheat  land  in  the  ftate  of  New 
York.  Many  farmers,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ftatc, 
have  lately  found  their  advantage  in  raifing  mules, 
which  are  carried  from  the  ports  of  Norwich  and  New 
London  to  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  yield  a  hand- 
fome  profit.  The  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheefe,  of 
Connecticut,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  ^ 

The  trade  of  Connecticut  is  principally  with  the-Trade* 
Weft  India  iflands,  and  is  carried  on  in  veffels  from  60 
to  140  tons.  The  exports  confift  of  horfes,  mules, 
oxen,  oak  ftaves,  hoops,  pine  boards,  oak  planks,  beans, 

Indian  corn,  filh,  beef,  pork,  & c.  Horfes,  live  cattle* 
and  lumber,  are  permitted  in  the  Dutch,  Danifh,  and 
French  ports.  Beef  and  filh  are  liable  to  fuch  heavy 
duties  in  the  French  iflands,  as  that  little  profit  arifes 
to  the  merchant  who  fends  them  to  their  ports.  Pork 
and  flour  are  prohibited.  As  the  ordinance  making 
free  ports  in  the  French  Weft  India  iflands  extends  to* 
all  foreigners,  the  price  of  molafles  and  other  articles 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Englifh  purchafers 
for  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  fo  that  the  trade  of  Con¬ 
necticut  with  the  French  Weft  India  iflands  is  not  pro¬ 
fitable.  Cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  fugars,  are  not 
permitted  to  be  brought  away  by  Americans.,  The 
leverity  with  which  thefe  prohibitory  laws*  are  ad- 
miniftered  is  fuch,  as  that  thefe  articles  cannot  be 
fmuggled. 

Connecticut  has  a  large  number  of  coafting  veflels 
employed  in  carrying  the  produce  of  the  ftate  to  other 
Hates. — To  Rhode  Ifland,  Maflachufets,  and  -New 
Hampfhire,  they  carry  pork,  wheat,  corn,  and  rye. 

To  North  and  South  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  butter, 
ehcefe,  falted  beef,  cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  hay, 
and  receive  in  return  rice,  indigo,  and  money.  But 
as  New  York  is  nearer,  and  the  ftate  of  the  markets 
always  well  known,  much  of  the.  produce  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  efpecially  of  the  Wcftern  parts,  is  carried  there  ; 
particularly  pot  and  pearl  afhes,  flax-feed,  beef,  pork, 
cheefe,  and  butter  in  large  quantities.  Moft  of  the 
produce  of  Connecticut  liver,  from  the  parts  of  Maf- 
fachufets,  New  Hampfhire,  and  Vermont,,  as  well  as 
ox  Connecticut,  which  are  adjacent,  goes  to  the  fame 
market.  Confiderable  quantities  of  the  produce  of  the 
eaftern  parts  of  the  ftate  are  marketed  at  Bofton  and  . 
Providence. 

The  value  of  the  whole  exported  produce  and  com¬ 
modities  from  this  ftate,  before  the  year  1774?  was 
then  efti  mated  at  about  200,oool.  lawful  money  annual¬ 
ly.  Since  this  time  no  accurate  eftimateTas  been  made, 
fo  that  it  is  impoftible  to  tell  whether  the  amount  has 
fince  been  increafed  or  diminifhed. 

In  1774,  the  number  of  .  (hipping  in  Connecticut 
v'as  189  ;  their  tonnage.  10,3 17  ;  feafaring  men  1162; 
befides  upwards  of  20  fail  of  coafting  veflels,  which 
employed  about  90  feamen.  This  ftate  is  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  the  confuflon  in  which  it  was  involved 
by  the  late  w  ar  y  fo  that  the  number  of  fhipping, 
has  not,  at  any  period  ftnee  1774,  been  afeertained 
with  accuracy.  It  is  probable,  however,  confidering 
the  lofles  fuftained  by  the  war,  the  decay  of  the  fliip- 
buildjng  bufinefs,  and  the  number  of  unfortunate  (hip- 

-wrecks*  , 
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Conne<fti-  wrecks,  and  lofles  by  hurricanes  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
cu** (  that  the  (hipping  and  teamen  are  not  now  fo  numerous 
"  J  as  in  1774. 

The  number  of  (hipping  from  the  port  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  employed  in  1788  in  the  European  and  Weft  In¬ 
dia  trade,  was  four  (hips,  one  lnow,  54  brigantines,  32 
fchooners,  and  45  (loops.  The-  number  of  horfes  and 
cattle  exported  from  the  diftrift  round  New  London, 
from  the  10th  of  January  1787,  to  the  10th  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1788,  was  6917  *,  befides  jack-affes  imported  and 
exported,  not  included.  From  1786  to  1787*  ike 
number  was  6671  ;  fo  that  the  laft  year  exceeded  the 
other  246.  From  March  1787  to  January  1788,  1459 
horfes,  780  oxen,  and  23  cows,  were  exported  from  the 
-  port  of  Middleton. 

Manufac-  The  farmers  in  Connedticut  and  their  families  are 
tints.  moftly  clothed  in  plain,  decent,  homefpun  cloth.  Their 
linens  and  woollens  are  manufadlured  in  the  family 
way$  and  although  they  are  generally  of  a  coarfer 
kind,  they  are  of  a  ftronger  texture,  and  much  more 
durable,  than  thofe  imported  from  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Many  of  their  cloths  are  fine  and  hand- 
fome. 

In  New  Haven  is  a  linen  manufactory  which  flou- 
rHhes,  and  one  for  cotton  is  about  to  be  eftabliihed. 
In  Eaft  Hartford  is  a  glafs-work,  a  fnuff  and  powder 
mill,  and  an  iron-work  and  flitting  mill.  Iron-works 
are  eftabliftied  alfo  at  Salifbury,  Norwich,  and  other 
parts  of  the  ftate.  At  Stafford  is  a  furnace  at  which 
are  made  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware  and  other 
ironmongery,  fufficient  to  fupply  the  whole  ftate.  Pa¬ 
per  is  manufactured  at  Norwich,  Hartford,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  and  in  Litchfield  county.  Nails  of  every  fize  are 
made  in  almoft  every  town  and  village  in  Connecticut  5 
fo  that  confiderable  quantities  can  be  exported  to  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  and  at  a  better  rate  than  they  can 
be  had  from  Europe.  Ironmongery,  hats  of  the  belt 
kinds,  candles,  leather,  (hoes,  and  boots,  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  this  ftate.  Wc  muft  not  omit  to  mention 
wooden  difhes  and  other  wooden  ware,  which  are 
made  in  vaft  quantities  in  Suffield  and.fome  few  other 
places,  and  fold  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  eaftern 
ftates.  Oil  mills,  of  a  new  and  very  ingenious  eon- 
ftruCtion,  have  been  ereCted  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
ftate. 

It  appears  from  experiments  made  formerly  in  this 
ftate,  that  a  bulhel  of  fun-flower  feed  yields  a  gallon 
of  oil  5  and  that  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  the 
feed  at  three  feet  apart,  will  yield  between  forty  and 
fifty  buftiels  of  the  feed  This  oil  is  as  mild  as  fweet 
oil,  and  is  equally  agreeable  with  falads,  and  as  a  me¬ 
dicine.  It  may,  moreover,  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
paints,  varnifties,  and  ointments.  From  its  being  ma¬ 
nufactured  in  our  own  country,  it  may  always  be  pro¬ 
cured  and  ufed  in  a  frefh  ftate.  The  oil  is  preffed  from 
the  feed  in  the  fame  manner  that  cold-drawn  linfeed 
oil  is  drawn  from  flax-feed,  and  with  as  little  trouble. 
Sweet  olive  oil  fells  for  fix  (hillings  a  quart.  Should 
the  oil  of  the  fun-flower  fell  for  only  two-thirds  of  that 
price,  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  ground,  fuppofing  it 
to  yield  only  40  buftiels  of  the  feed,  will  be  32I. 
a  fum  far  beyond  the  produCl  of  an  acre  of  ground  in 
any  kind  of  grain.  The  feed  is  railed  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  grows  in  land  of  moderate  fertility.  It 
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may  be  gathered  and  (helled,  fit  for  the  extraClion  of  Cotn.-d 
the  oil,  by  women  and  children.  cut. 

Connedicut  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  viz.  Hart- 
ford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Fairfield,  Windham,  C:  j 
Litchfield,  Middlefex,  and  Tolland.  The  counties  fi^lS 
are  fubdivided  into  upwards  of  80  townlhips  }  each  of  popular 
which  is  a  corporation,  inverted  with  power  to  hold 
lands,  ehoofe  their  own  town-officers,  to  make  pruden¬ 
tial  laws,  the  penalty  of  tranlgrefiion  not  to  exceed 
20s.  and  to  chooie  their  own  reprefentatives  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  affembly.  The  townftlips  are  generally  divided 
into  two  or  more  parifhes,  in  each  of  which  is  one  or 
morfe  places  of  public  vorfhip. 

ConncClicut  is  the  moil  populous,  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  of  any  of  the  thirteen  ftates.  It  is  laid  out 
in  fmall  farms  from  50  to  30c  or  400  acres  each,  which 
are  held  by  the  farmers  in  fee-fimple  \  and  are  gene¬ 
rally  cultivated  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  foil  will 
admit.  The  ftate  is  chequered  with  innumerable  roads 
or  high-ways,  crofting  each  other  in  every  diredlion. 

A  traveller  in  any  of  thefe  roads,  even  in  the  moil  un¬ 
fettled  parts  of  the  ftate,  will  feldom  pafs  more  than 
two  or  three  miles  without  finding  a  houfe  or  cottage,  j 
and  a  farm  under  fuch'  improvements  as  to  afford  the 
neceffarics  for  the  fupport  of  a  family.  The  whole 
ftate  refembles  a  well-cultivated  garden’,  which,  with 
that  degree  of  induftry  that  is  requifite  for  happinefs, 
produces  the  ncccffaries  and  conveniences  of  life  in 
great  plenty. 

In  1759,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Conne&icut 
was  130,611  \  in  1774,  there  were  197,856  fouls.  In 
18  years,  the  increafe  was  67,245  •,  from  1774  to 
1782,  the  increafe  was  but  11,294  perfons.  This  com¬ 
paratively  fmall  increafe  of  inhabitants  may  be  fatis- 
fadlorily  accounted  for  from  the  deftrudlion  of  the  w  ar, 
and  the  numerous  emigrations  to  Vermont,  the  weftern 
parts  of  New  Hamplhire,  and  other  ftates. 

The  inhabitants  are  almoft  entirely  of  Englifti  de- 
feent.  There  are  no  Dutch,  French,  or  Germans,  and 
very  few  Scotch  or  Irifh  people,  in  any  part  of  New 
England. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  faid  on  thefe 
particulars  under  New  England,  it  may  be  obferved,  mann 
that  the  people  of  Connecticut  are  remarkably  fond  of&c< 
having  all  their  difputes,  even  thofe  of  the  moft  tri¬ 
vial  kind,  fettled  according  to  lawT.  The  prevalence 
of  this  litigious  fpirit  affords  employment  and  fupport 
for  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers.  The  number  of  ac¬ 
tions  entered  annually  upon  the  feveral  dockets  in  the 
ftate,  juftifies  the  above  obfervations.  That  party 
fpirit,  however,  which  is  the  bane  of  political  happi- 
nefs,  has  not  raged  with  fuch  violence  in  this  ftate  as 
in  Maffachufets  and  Rhode  Ifland.  Public  proceed¬ 
ings  have  been  conduced,  generally,  and  especially 
of  late,  with  much  calmnefs  and  candour.  The 
people  are  well  informed  in  regard  to  their  rights, 
and  judicious  in  the  methods  they  adopt  to  fecure 
them. 

The  clergy,  who  are  numerous,  and,  as  a  body, 
very  refpedable,  have  hitherto  preferved  a  kind  of 
ariftocratical  balance  in  the  very  democratical  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  ftate  j  which  has  happily  operated  as  a 
check  upon  the  overbearing  fpirit  of  re  public  an  ifin. 

It  has  been  lamented  that  the  unhappy  religious  dif¬ 
putes 
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pates  which  have  too  much  prevailed  among  fome  of 
■  the  clergy,  and  the  too  great  attention  that  others 
have  paid  to  their  temporal  concerns,  to  the  negled 
of  their  flocks,  and  an  inattention  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  thofe  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  facred 
office,  have,  heretofore,  confiderably  diminifned  their 
influence.  It  is  a  pleafing  circumftance  that  the  rage 
for  theological  difputation  is  abating  }  and  greater 
ftridnefs  is  obferved  in  the  admiffion  of  candidates  to 
the  miniftry.  Their  influence  is  on  the  increafe  ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  their  in- 
creafmg  influence,  that  an  evident  reformation  in  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  this  ft  ate  has  taken  place 
fince  the  peace.  In  regard  to  learning  and  abilities, 
the  clergy,  at  the  prefent  day,  are  equal  to  their  pre- 
deceflbrs  at  any  former  period. 

L  As  to  ecclefiaftical  government  and  difeipline,  each 
church  is  a  feparate  jurifdidion,  and  claims  authority 
to  choofe  their  own  minifter,  to  exercife  government, 
and  to  enjoy  gofpel  ordinances  within  itfelf.  The 
churches,  however,  are  not  independent  of  each  other} 
they  are  aflociated  for  mutual  benefit  and  convenience. 
The  aflociations  have  powrer  to  licenfe  candidates  for 
the  miniftry,  to  confult  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  recommend  meafures  to  be  adopted  by  the  churches, 
but  have  no  authority  to  enforce  them.  When  dif- 
putes  arife  in  churches,  councils  are  called,  by  the  par¬ 
ties,  to  fettle  them }  but  their  power  is  only  advifory. 
There  are  as  many  aflociations  in  the  ftate  as  there 
are  counties  j  and  they  meet  twice  in  a  year.  Thefe 
are  all  combined  in  one  general  aflociation,  who  meet 
annually. 

All  religions  that  are  confident  with  the  peace  of 
fociety^  are  tolerated  in  Conned icut  *,  and  a  fpirit  of 
liberality  and  catholicifm  is  increafing.  There  are 
very  few  religious  feds  in  this  ftate  }  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  Congregationalifts.  Befides  thefe  there  are 
Episcopalians  and  Baj>tifts  }  and  formerly  there  was 
a  fociety  of  Sandimanians  at  New-Haven  }  but  they 
are  now  reduced  to  a  very  final  1  number.  The  Epif- 
copalian  churches  are  refpedable,  and  are  under  the 
fuperintendence  of  a  bifhop.  There  wrere  29  con¬ 
gregations  of  the  Baptifts  in  1784,  Thefe  congrega¬ 
tions,  with  thofe  in  the  neighbouring  dates,  meet  in 
aflociations,  by  delegation,  annually. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  very,  pleafant  towns, 
both  maritime  and  inland,  in  Connecticut.  It  con¬ 
tains  five  incorporated  towns  or  cities.  *  Two  of  thefe, 
Hartford  and  New-Haven,  are  the  capitals  of  the  ftate. 
The  general  aflembly  is  holden  at  the  former  in  May, 
and  at  the  latter  in  Odober,  annually.  See  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Nnv-HAVEN. 


»  no  Part  the  world  is  the  education  of  all  ranks 

)o!s  PepP"e  more  attended  to  than  in  Connedicut.  Al- 
>0;S,moft  every  town  in  the  ftate  is  divided  into  dift rids, 
and  each  diftrid  has  a  public  fchoolkept  in  it  a  greater 
or  lefs  part  of  every  year.  Somewhat  more  than  one 
third  of  the  money  ariftng  from  a  tax  on  the  polls  and 
rateable  eftate  of  the  inhabitants,  is  appropriated  to  the 
fupport  of  fehools,  in  the  feveral  towns,  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  and  youth.  The  law  direds  that  a 
grammar  fchool  ftiall  be  kept  in  every  country  town 
through  the  ftate. 

There  is  a  grammar  fchool  at  Hartford,  and  ano¬ 
ther  at*New-Haven,  fupported  by  a  donation  of  Go- 
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vernor  Hopkins.  This  venerable  and  benevolent  gen-  Connedfc. 
tleman,  in  his  laft  will,  dated  1657,  left  *n  the  hands  cut* 
of  Theophilus  Eaton,  Eiq.  and  three  others,  a  legacy  v 
of  1324I.  <c  as  an  encouragement,  in  thefe  foreign 
plantations,  of  breeding  up  hopeful  youths  both  at 
the  grammar  fchool  and  college.”  In  1664,  this  le¬ 
gacy  vras  equally  divided  between  New-Haven  and 
Hartford  }  and  grammar  fehools  were  ereded,  which 
have  been  fupported  ever  fince. 

At  Greenfield  there  is  a  refpedable  academy,  un¬ 
der  the  care  and  inftrudicn  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Dwight. 

At  Plainfield  is  another,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 

Mr  Benedid.  This  academy  has  flourifhed  for  feve¬ 
ral  years,  and  furnifhed  a  number  of  ftude-nts  for  Yale 
and  Dartmouth  colleges.  At  Norwich  and  Windham, 
like  wife,  are  academies  furnifhed  with  able  inftrudors  * 
each  of  thefe  academies  has  60  or  70  fcholars. 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  1700,  and  remained 
at  Killingworth  until  1  707 — then  at  Saybrook  until 
1716,  when  it  was  removed  and  fixed  at  New-Haven. 

See  New -II A VEN.  y 

On  the  bank  of  Connedicut  river,  two  miles  from  Mines,  mi - 
Middleton,  is  a  lead  mine,  which  was  wrought  during  nerah  and 
the  war  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  and  was  produc- ^°^s* 
tive.  It  is  too  expenfive  to  work  in  time  of  peace. 

Copper  mines  have  been  difeovered  and  opened  in  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  the  ftate,  but  have  proved  unprofitable, 
and  are  much  negleded.  Iron  mines  are  numerous 
and  produdive.  Steel  ore  has  been  found  in  the 
mountains,  between  Woodbury  and  New  Milford. 

Talcs  of  various  kinds,  white,  brown,  and  chocolate 
coloured  cryftals,  zinc  or  fpeltzer,  a  femimetal,  and 
feveral  other  Mils  and  metals,  nave  been  found  in  Con¬ 
nedicut. 

.  All  freeholders  in  the  ftate  are  required  by  law  to  Mode  of 
give  in  lifts  of  their  polls  and  rateable  eftate,  to  per-  levying 
fons  appointed  in  the  refpedive  towns  to  receive  them,*axes* 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  Auguft  annually.  Thefe  are 
valued  according  to  law,  arranged  in  proper  order,  and 
fent  to  the  general  aflembly  annually  in  May. 

The  fum  total  of  the  lift  of  the  polls  and  rateable 
eftate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connedicut,  as  brought 
into  the  general  aflembly  in  May  1787,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Sum  total  of  the  (ingle  lift  L.  1,484,901  6  4* 

A  ffeffments  47,790  2  9 

One  quarter  of  the  fourfolds  1,1 76  p  £ 

Total  L.i, 533, 867  18  5l 

On  this  fum  taxes  are  levied,  fo  much  on  the 
pound,  according  to  the  fum  propofed  to  be  raifed. 

A  tax  of  two-pence  on  the  pound  would  raife  12  78 2l 
4s. 

The  ordinary  annual  expences  of  government  .'be¬ 
fore  the  war  ^amounted  to  near  40D0I.  fterling,  ex- 
clufive  of*  that  which  was  appropriated  to  the  fupport 
of  fehools.  The  expences  have  fince  increafed. 

At  Stafford  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  which  is  faid  to  Mineral 
be  a  fovereign  remedy  for  fcorbutic,  cutaneous,  andfprings. 
other  diforders.  At  Guilford  is  a  fpring,  whofe  wa¬ 
ter,  it  is  faid,  when  feparated  from  the  fountain,  will 
evaporate  even  when  put  into  a  bottle  and  tightly 
corked.  ^  0  J 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  conftitution  of  this 

4  A  ftate* 
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Cornell-  ftate.  Contented  with  the  form  of  government  which 
cut.  originated  from  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  granted  in 

W”v  '  1662,  the  people  have  not  been  difpoled  to  run  the 

Conftitu-  hazard  of  framing  a  new  conftitution  fince  the  defla¬ 
tion  and  ration  of  independence.  They  have  tacitly  adopt- 

courts.  of  ecJ  their  old  charter  as  the  ground  of  civil  govern- 
juftice.  jpgnt,  fo  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  an  independent 
people. 

Agreeable  to  this  charter,  the  fupreme  legiflative 
authority  of  the  ftate  is  veiled  in  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  twelve  afliftants  or  counsellors,  and  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  people,  ftyled  the  General Ajjfembty. 
The  governor,  deputy -governor,  and  afliftants,  are  an¬ 
nually  chofen  by  the  freemen  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  reprefsntatives  (their  number  not  to  exceed  two 
from  each  town)  are  choSen  by  the  freemen  twice 
a-year,  to  attend  the  two  annual  feflions,  on  the  Second 
ThurSday  of  May  and  0£tober.  This  affembly  has 
power  to  erefl  judicatories,  for  the  trial  of  caufes  civil 
and  criminal,  and  to  ordain  and  eftablilh  laws  for  fettling 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  government.  By  thefe 
laws  the  general  affembly  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  houfes.  The  upper  houfe 
is  compofed  pf  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  af- 
fiftants  }  the  lower  houfe,  of  the  representatives  of  the 
eople.  No  law  can  pafs  without  the  concurrence  of 
oth  houfes.  The  judges  of  the  Superior  court  hold 
their  offices  during  the  pleafure  of  the  general  affembly. 
The  judges  of  the  county  courts,  and  juftices,  are  an¬ 
nually  appointed.  Sheriffs  are  appointed  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  council,  without  limitation  of  time.  The 
governor  is  captain-general  of  the  militia,  the  deputy- 
governor  lieutenant-general.  All  other  military  offi¬ 
cers  are  appointed  by  the  affembly,  and  commifiioned 
by  tfie  governor. 

The  mode  of  ele&ing  the  governor,  deputy-gover¬ 
nor,  afliftants,  treafurer,  and  lecretary,  is  as  follows  : 
The  freemen  in  the  Several  towns  meet  on  the  Monday 
next  after  the  firft  Tuefday  in  April,  annually,  and 
give  in  their  votes  for  the  perfons  they  choofe  for  the 
Said  offices  refpettively,  with  their  names  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  are  received  and  Sealed  up  by  a 
conftable  in  open  meeting,  the  votes  for  each  office  by 
themfelves,  with  the  name  of  the  town  and  office  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  outfide.  Thefe  votes,  thus  Sealed,  are  Sent 
to  the  general  affembly  in  May,  and  there  counted  by 
a  committee  frem  both  houfes.  All  freemen  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  any  office  in  government.  In  choofing  affift- 
ants,  twenty  perfons  are  nominated,  by  the  vote  of 
each  freeman,  at  the  freemen’s  meeting  for  choofing 
representatives  in  September  annually.  1  hefe  votes 
are  Sealed  up,  and  Sent  to  the  general  affembly  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  are  there  counted  by  a  committee  of  both 
houfes,  and  the  twenty  perfons  who  have  the  molt 
votes  ftand  in  nomination  j  out  of  which  number  the 
twelve  who  have  the  greateft  number  of  votes,  given 
by  the  freemen  at  their  meeting  in  April,  are  in  May 
declared  afliftants  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 
The  qualifications  of  freemen  are,  maturity  in  years, 
quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  a  civil  conversation,  and 
freehold  eftate  to  the  value  of  forty  Ihillings  per  annum, 
or  forty  pounds  perfonal  eftate  in  the  lift,  certified  by 
the  fele£t  men  of  the  town  ;  it  is  neceffary  alfo  that 
they  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  ftate.  Their 
tames  are  enrolled  in  the  town  clerk’s  office,  and  they 


continue  freemeri  for  life,  Unlefs  disfranchised  by  Sen-  Conn; ! 
tence  of  the  Superior  court,  on  convi£tion  of  mifde-  cut 
mcanor.  l*Y'| 

The  courts  are  as  follows  :  The  juftices  of  the  peace, 
of  whom  a  number  are  annually  appointed  in  each 
town  by  the  general  affembly,  have  authority  to  hear 
and  determine  civil  adlions,  where  the  demand  does 
not  exceed  four  pounds.  If  the  demand  exceeds  forty 
{hillings,  an  appeal  to  the  county  is  allowed.  They 
have  cognizance  of  fmall  offences,  and  may  punilh  by 
fine  Pot  exceeding  forty  (hillings,  or  whipping  jtoVex- 
ing  ten  ftripes,  or  fitting  in  the  ftocks.  There  are 
eight  county  courts  in  the  ftate,  held  in  the  Several 
counties  by  one  judge  and  four  juftices  pf  the  quorum, 
who  have  jurifdi£lion  of  all  criminal  cafes,  arifing  with¬ 
in  their  refpe&ive  counties,  where  the  punilhment  does 
not  extend  to  life,  limb,  or  banilhment.  They  have 
original  jurifdiftion  of  all  civil  aflions  which  exceed 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  a  juftice.  Either  party  may  appeal 
to  the  fuperior  court,  if  the  demand  exceeds  twenty 
pounds,  except  on  bonds  or  notes  vouched  by  two  wit- 
neffes. 

There  are  Several  courts  of  probate  in  each  county, 
confifting  of  one  judge.  The  peculiar  province  o£ 
this  court,  is,  the  probate  of  wills,  granting  adminiftra- 
tion  of  inteftate  eftates,  ordering  diftribution  of  them, 
and  appointing  guardians  for  minors,  & c.  An  appeal 
lies  from  any  decree  of  this  court  to  the  fuperior 
court. 

The  fuperior  court  confifts  of  five  judges.  It  has 
authority  in  all  criminal  cafes  extending  to  life,  limb 
or  banilhment,  and  other  high  crimes  and  mifdemea- 
nors,  to  grant  divorces,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all 
civil  actions  brought  by  appeal  from  the  county  courts, 
or  the  court  of  probate,  and  to  correft  the  errors  of  all 
inferior  courts.  This  is  a  circuit  court,  and  has  two 
ftated  feflions  in  each  county  annually.  The  fuperior 
and  county  courts  try  matters  of  fa&  by  a  jury,  or 
without  if  the  parties  will  agree. 

There  is  a  fupreme  court  of  errors,  confifting  of  the 
deputy-goverpor  and  the  twelve  afliftants.  Their  foie 
bufinefs  is  to  determine  writs  of  error  brought  on 
judgments  of  the  fuperior  court,  where  the  error  com¬ 
plained  of  appears  on  the  record.  They  have  two 
ftated  feflions  annually,  viz.  on  the  Tueldays  of  the 
weeks  preceding  the  ftated  feflions  of  the  general  af¬ 
fembly. 

The  county  court  is  a  court  of  chancery,  empowered 
to  hear  and  determine  cafes  in  equity,  where  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  demand  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  fuperior  court  has  cognizance  of  all  cafes  where 
the  demand  exceeds  that  fum.  Error  may  be  brought 
from  the  county  to  the  fuperior  court,  and  from  the 
fuperior  court  to  the  fupreme  court  of  errors,  on  judg¬ 
ment  in  cafes  of  equity  as  well  as  of  lawr. 

The  genera]  affembly  only  have  power  t©  grant  par¬ 
dons  and  reprieves,  to  grant  commiffions  of  bankruptcy, 
or  protett  the  perfons  and  eftates  of  unfortunate 
debtors. 

The  common  law  of  England,  fo  far  as  it  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  this  country,  is  confidered  as  the  common 
law  of  this  ftate.  The  reports  of  adjudication  in  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  common  pleas,  and  chancery, 
are  read  in  the  courts  of  this  ftate  as  authorities  }  yet 
the  judges  do  not  confider  them  as  conclufively  bind¬ 
ing, 
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&i-  ing,  unlefs  founded  on  folid  reafons  which  will  apply  in 
this  ft  ate,  or  fan&ioned  by  concurrent  adjudications  of 
their  own  courts. 

The  feudal  fyftem  of  defcents  was  never  adopted  in 
this  ftate.  All  the  real  eftate  of  inteftates  is  divided 
equally  among  the  children,  males  and  females,  except 
that  the  eldeft  fon  has  a  double  portion.  And  all 
eftates  given  in  tail  muft  be  given  to  fome  perfon  then 
in  being,  or  to  their  immediate  iflue,  and  (hall  become 
fee-fimple  eftates  to  the  iflue  of  the  firft  donee  in  tail. 
The  widow  of  an  inteftate  is  entitled  to  a  third  part  of 
the  perfonal  eftate  for  ever,  and  to  her  dower,  or  third 
part  of  the  houfes  and  lands  belonging  to  the  inteftate 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  during  her  life. 
e  0f  The  pra&ice  of  law  in  this  ftate  has  more  fimplicity, 
but  lefs  precifion,  than  in  England.  Afliftants  and 
judges  are  empowered  to  iflue  writs  through  the  ftate, 
and  juftices  through  their  refpe&ive  counties.  in 
thefe  writs,  the  fubftance  of  the  complaints  or  the  de¬ 
clarations  muft  be  contained }  and  if  neither  of  the 
parties  fhow  good  reafon  for  delay,  the  caufes  are  heard 
and  determined  the  fame  term  to  which  the  writs  are 
returnable.  Few  of  the  fi&ions  of  law,  fo  common 
in  the  Englifti  p^a&ice,  are  known  in  this  ftate. 
The  plaintiff  has  always  his  ele&ion  to  attach  or  fum- 
mon  the  defendant.  Attorneys  are  admitted  and  qua¬ 
lified  by  the  county  courts.  Previous  to  their  ad- 
miflion  to  the  bar,  they  muft  ftudy  two  years  with  a 
pra&ifing  attorney  in  the  ftate,  if  they  have  had  a  col¬ 
lege  education,  and  three  years  if  they  have  not ;  their 
morals  muft  be  good,  and  their  chara&ers  unblemifhed  ) 
and  they  muft  fuftain  an  examination  by  the  attorneys 
of  the  court  of  the  county  where  they  are  admitted, 
and  be  by  them  recommended  to  the  court.  When 
admitted  to  the  county  court,  they  can  pra&ife  with¬ 
out  other  qualifications,  in  any  court  in  the  ftate. 
There  are  upon  an  average  about  thirteen  attorneys  to 
each  county,  one  hundred  and  four  in  the  ftate ;  a  very 
great  proportion  for  the  real  exigencies  of  the  people. 
Yet  from  the  litigious  fpirit  of  the  citizens,  the  moft 
of  them  find  employment  and  fupport.  There  is  no 
attorney  general,  but  there  is  one  attorney  to  the  ftate 
in  each  county. 

The  prefent  territory  of  Conne&icut*  at  the  time  of 
the  firft  arrival  of  the  Englifti,  w  as  pofleffed  by  the  Pe- 
quot,  the  Mohegan,  Podunk,  and  many  other  fmaller 
tribes  of  Indians. 

The  Pequots  were  numerous  and  warlike.  Their 
country  extended  along  the  fea  coaft  from  Paukatuk 
to  Conne&icut  river.  About  the  year  1630,  this 
powerful  tribe  extended  their  conquefts  over  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  Conne&icut,  over  all  Long  Ifland,  and 
.part  of  Narraganfett.  Saffacus,  who  was  the  grand  mo¬ 
narch  of  the  whole  country,  was  king  of  this  nation. 
The  feat  of  his  dominions  was  at  New  London ;  the 
ancient  Indian  name  of  which  was  Pequot. 

The  Mohegans,  were  a  numerous  tribe,  and  their 
territory  extenfive.  Their  ancient  claim,  which  was 
iurveyed  and  fettled  by  commiflioners  from  Queen 
Anne  in  1705,  comprehended  all  New  London  county, 
except  a  narrow  ftrip  of  about  eight  miles  wide,  on  the 
fea-coaft,  almoft  the  whole  of  th,e  county  of  Windham, 
and  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Tolland  and  Hartford. 
Uncas,  diftinguiftied  for  his  friendfhip  to  the  Englifti, 
>’as  the  fachem  of  this  tribe. 


The  Podunks  inhabited  Eaft  Hartford,  and  the  cir-  Conne&i- 
cumjacent  country.  The  firft  fachem  of  this  tribe,  ^ut* 
of  whom  the  Englifti  had  any  knowledge  was  Tatani-  ™  " v  J 
moo.  He  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  more  than 
200  fighting  men. 

The  firft  grant  of  Connecticut  was  made  by  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  council  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  1630,  and 
confirmed  by  his  majefty  in  council  the  fame  year. 

This  grant  comprehended  all  that  part  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  which  lies  weft  from  Narraganfett  river,  1  20  miles 
on  the  fea-coaft,  from  thence  in  latitude  and  breadth 
aforefaid  to  the  South  fea.  The  year  following,  the 
earl  afligned  the  grant  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  Lord 
Brook,  and  nine  others. 

No  Englifti  fettlements  were  attempted  in  Conne&i- 
cut,  until  the  year  1633,  when  a  number  of  Indian, 
traders,  having  purchafed  of  Zequaflon  and  Matawanute, 
two  principal  fachems,  a  trad  of  land  at  the  mouth  of 
Little  river  in  Windfor,  built  a  houfe  and  fortified  it, 
and  ever  after  maintained  their  right  of  foil  upon  the 
river. 

The  fame  year,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Englifti,  a  company  of  Dutch  traders  came  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  built  a  houfe  which  they  called  the  Hirfe  of 
Good  Hope ,  and  ere&ed  a  fmall  fort,  in  which  they 
planted  two  cannon.  The  remains  of  this  fettlement 
are  ftill  vifible  on  the  bank  of  Conne&icut  river.  This 
was  the  only  fettlement  of  the  Dutch  in  Conne&icut 
in  thefe  ancient  times.  The  Duteh,  and  after  them 
the  province  of  New  York,  for  a  long  time  claimed  as 
far  eaft  as  the  weftern  bank  of  Conne&icut  river.  It 
belongs  to  the  profefled  hiftorian  to  prove  or  difprove 
the  juftice  of  this  claim.  Douglas  fays,  “  The  parti¬ 
tion  line  between  New  York  and  Conne&icut,  as 
eftabliftied  December  1.  1664,  runs  from  the  mouth 
of  Memoroncok  river,  a  little  weft  of  Byram  river, 

N.  N.  W.  and  was  the  ancient  eafterly  limits  of  New 
York,  until  November  23.  1683,  when  the  line  was 
run  nearly  the  fame  as  it  is  now  fettled.”  If  Douglas 
is  right,  the  New  York  claim  could  not  have  been  well 
founded. 

In  1634,  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  &c.  fent  over  a  fmall 
number  of  men,  who  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  and  held 
a  treaty  with  the  Pequot  Indians,  who  in  a  formal 
manner  gave  to  the  Englifti  their  right  to  Conne&icut 
river  and  the  adjacent  country. 

In  1635,  Plymouth  council  granted  to  the  duke 
of  H  milton,  all  lands  between  Narraganfett  and  Con- 
ne&lcut  rivers,  and  back  into  the  country  as  far  as 
Maflachufets  fouth  line.  This  covered  a  part  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick’s  patent,  and  occafioned  fome  difputes 
in  the  colony.  There  were  feveral  attempts  to  revive 
the  Hamilton  claim,  but  they  were  never  profecuted. 

In  O&ober  of  this  year,  about  fixty  perfons  from 
Newton,  Dorchefter,  and  Watertown,  in  Maflachufets, 
came  and  fettled  at  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Wind¬ 
for,  in  Conne&icut  5  and  the  June  following  the  famous 
Mr  Hooker  and  his  company  caine  and  fettled  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  was  a  friend  and  father  to  the  colony  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

The  firft  court  held  in  Conne&icut  was  at  Hartford, 

April  26.  1636. 

The  year  1637  was ^  diftinguiftied  by  the  war  with 
the  Pequots.  This  Warlike  nation  had,  for  fome  time, 
been  troublefome  neighbours.  They  folicited  the  Nar- 
4  A  i  raganfetts 
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ConneiN-  raganfetts  to  join  them  in  extirpating  the  Englifh. 
cut  They  had  furprifed  and  killed  feveral  of  the  Englifh 
v  Tl  upon  Coiinedicut  river.  Thefe  threatening  appearan¬ 
ces  and  actual  hoftilities  induced  the  thtee'  colonies 
•of  MaiTachufets,  Plymouth,  and  Contredicut,  to  com¬ 
bine  their  forces,  to  carry  the  war  into  their  country, 
and  to  attempt  the  entire  deftrudion  of  the  whole 
tribe.  Myantonomo,  the  Narranganfett  fachem,  and 
Uncas*,  fachem  of  the  Mohfcgans,  fent  to  the  Englifh 
and  offered  their  Service  to  join  with  them  againft  the 
Pequots.  Forces  were  accordingly  raifed  in  all  the 
colonies  5  but  thofe  of  Connedicut,  on  account  of 
their  vicinity  to  the  enemy,  were  firff  in  adion.  Cap¬ 
tain  Mafon,  with  80  Englifh  and  ico  Indians  from 
Connecticut  river,  proceeded  by  water  to  the  Narra- 
ganfetts  country,  where  200  of  that  tribe  joined  him. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  they  began  their  march  for  Saf¬ 
facus  fort  on  Pequot,  now  Thames  river.  They  af¬ 
terwards  determined  firft  to  affault  Myftic  fort,  which 
was  fituated  between  them  and  Pequot  river.  On  the 
morning  of  the  ,26th  of  May  the  attack  was  made. 
'The  Indians,  after  a  midnight  revel,  were  buried  in  a 
deep  fleep.  At  the  moment  of  their  approach,  the 
fentinel  happened  to  be  gone  into  a  wigwam  to  light 
his  pipe.  The  barking  of  a  dog  gave  the  alarm.  The 
Indians  awoke,  feized  their  arrows  and  began  their 
hideous  yell.  They  wrere  joined  in  their  tremendous 
noife  by  the  Indians  in  the  Englifh  army,  who  were 
in,  the  rear  and  afraid  to  approach.  The  battle  was 
warm  and  bloody,  and  the  vidory  complete.  The 
Tort  was  taken — about  70  wigwams  burnt — 50  or  60 
of  the  Indians  were  killed — many  were  wounded  and 
taken,  and  the  reft  efcaped.  Saffacus  and  his  warriors 
at  Pequot,  ftruck  with  terror  at  the  news  of  this  de¬ 
feat,  demolifhed  their  principal  fort,  burnt  their  wig¬ 
wams,  and  fled  to  the  weft  ward.  Captain  Stoughton, 
with  160  men  from  MaiTachufets,  had  by  this  time 
arrived  at  Saybrook.  He  with  his  forces  joined  Cap¬ 
tain  Mafon  and  purfued  the  Indians,  and  overtook  and 
furrounded  them  in  a  great  fwamp  near  Fairfield.  A 
fachem  and  99  women  and  children  came  out  and 
delivered  themfelves  up  to  their  purfuers.  Terms 
of  peace  were  offered  to  the  reft  :  but  after  a  fhort 
parley  they  determined,  that  as  they  had  lived  they 
would  die  together.  There  were  about  80  who  made 
v  this  refolution.  Part  of  thefe  efcaped  by  means  of 
the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  reft  were  either  kil¬ 
led  or  taken.  In  this  adion  the  Indians  had  guns, 
which  is  the  firft  account  of  their  having  ufed  them. 
Saffacus  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  by  whom  it  is  reported 
he  was  murdered  j  but  it  is  moft  probable  that  he  and 
his  company  incorporated  with  them.  Many  of  the 
Indian  captives  were  unjuftifiably  fent  to  Bermudas  and 
fold  for  flaves.  The  Pequot  tribe  was  wholly  extin- 
guifhed.  This  fuccefsful  expedition  ftruck  the  Indians 
that  remained  with  fuch  terror,  as  reftrained  them  from 
open  hoftilities  for  near  forty  years  after. 

The  Englifh  thus  obtained  the  country  eaft  of  the 
Dutch  fettlements,  by  right  of  conqueft.  The  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Indians  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
lands  on  the  fea-coaft  from  Seabrook  to  Fairfield.  It 
was  reported  to  be  a  very  fine  country.  This  favour¬ 
able  report  induced  Meffrs  Eaton  and  Hopkin?,  two 
very  refpedable  London  merchants,  and  Mr  Daven¬ 
port,  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  piety  and  abilities,  with 


their  company,  who  arrived  this  year  (1637)  from  Conned* . 
London,  to  think  cf  this  part  of  the  country  as  the  <*t. 
place  of  their  fettlement.  Their  friends  in  Maffachu- 
lets,  forry  to  part  with  fo  valuable  a  company,  dif- 
fuaded  them  from  their  purpofe.  Influenced,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  promifing  profpeds  which  the  country  af¬ 
forded,  and  flattering  themfelves  that  they  fhould  be 
out  of  the  jurifdidion  of  a  general  governor,  with 
which  the  country  was  from  time  to  time  threatened, 
they  determined  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  in  March 
3  638,  with  the  confent  of  their  friends  on  Connedicut 
river,  they  fettled  at  New  Haven,  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  flourifhing  colony,  of  which  Quinnipiak,  now 
New  Haven,  was  tKe  chief  town.  The  firft  public 
vorfhip  in  this  new  plantation,  was  attended  on  Lord’s 
day,  April  18.  1638,  under  a  large  fpreading  oak. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Davenport  preached  from  Mat.  iii.  r. 
on  the  temptations  of  the  wilder nefs.  Both  colonies, 
by  voluntary  compad,  formed  themfelves  into  diftind 
commonwealths,  and  remained  fo  until  their  union  in 

1 665. 

In  1639,  three  towns  on  Connedicut  river,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  finding  themfelves  without  the  li¬ 
mits  of  any  jurifdidion,  formed  themfelves  into  a  body 
politic,  and  agreed  upon  articles  of  civil  government. 
Thefe  articles  were  the  foundation  of  Conne£licut 
charter  which  was  granted  in  1662.  The  fubftance 
of  the  articles,  fo  far  as  they  refped  the  holding  of 
affemblies,  the  time  and  manner  of  eleding  magiftrates 
and  other  civil  officers  (except  that  in  the  old  con¬ 
federation  no  perfon  was  to  be  chofen  governor  more 
than  once  in  two  years),  and  the  extent  of  legiflative 
powers  was  transferred  into,  and  eftablifhed  in  faid 
charter. 

The  firft  church  was  gathered  in  New  Haven  this 
year,  and  confifted  of  feven  members.  Thefe  were 
chofen  by  the  fettlers  after  Mr  Davenport  had  preach¬ 
ed  from  the  words  of  Solomon,  *  Wifdom  hath  builded 
her  houfe,  fhe  hath  hewed  out  her  feven  pillars.’ 

Thefe  men  were  indeed  the  pillars  of  the  church,  to 
whom  the  reft  were  added  as  they  became  qualified. 

They  were  alfo  the  court  to  try  all  civil  adions. 

The  firft  fettlers  in  New  Haven  had  all  things  com¬ 
mon  y  all  purchafes  were  made  in  the  name  and  for  the 
ufe  of  the  whole  plantation  •,  and  the  lands  were  appor¬ 
tioned  out  to  each  family,  according  to  their  number 
and  original  ftock. 

At  their  firft  eledion,  in  Odober  1639,  Mr  Theo- 
philus  Eaton  was  chofen  governor  for  the  firft  year. 

Their  eledions,  by  agreement,  were  to  be  annual  *,  and 
the  word  of  God  their  only  rule  in  conduding  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  government  in  the  plantation. 

In  1643,  the  articles  of  confederation  between  the 
four  New  England  colonies,  mentioned  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  New  England,  were  unanimoufly  adopted  by  the 
colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connedicut. 

The  Englifh  fettlement  on  Delaware,  which  was 
under  the  jurifdidion  of  New  Haven,  was  furprifed 
by  the  Swedes,  and  the  people  put  in  irons,  under  a 
falfe  pretence  that  they  were  entering  into  a  confpiracy 
with  the  Indians  to  extirpate  the  Swedes. 

The  general  court  of  New  Haven,  this  year,  efta- 
bliftied  it  as  a  fundamental  article  not  to  be  difputed, 

That  none  be  admitted  as  free  burgeffes  but  church 
members,  and  that  none  but  fuch  fhould  vote  at  elec¬ 
tions. 
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I  tions.  They  alfo  ordained,  That  each  town  choofe 

Li  t.  from  among  themfelves  judges  (church  members)  to  be 

-  a  court,  to  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  actions  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty  pounds  *,  and  of  criminal  caufes,  where 
the  puniftiment  was  fitting  in  the  flocks,  whipping, 
and  fining  not  exceeding  five  pounds.  There  was  li¬ 
berty  of  appeal  from  this  to  the  court  of  magiftrates. 
The  court  of  magiftrates  confided  of  all  the  magi¬ 
ftrates  throughout  the  colony,  who  were  to  meet  twice 
a-year  at  New  Haven,  for  the  trial  of  all  capital 
caufes.  Six  made  a  quorum.  The  general  court  was 
toconfift  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  magiftrates, 
and  two  reprefen  tatives-  from  each  town.  The  annual 
eleCtion  of  officers  of  government  was  at  this  time  efta- 
bliffied,  and  has  ever  fince  continued. 

The  unfettled  ftate  of  the  colony  had  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  their  eftabl idling  a  eode  of  laws.  To  fupply 
this  defeCt,  the  general  court  ordered,  4  That  the  ju¬ 
dicial  laws  of  God,  as  they  were  delivered  to  Mofes, 
and  as  they  are  a  fence  to  the  moral,  being  neither 
typical  nor  ceremonial,  nor  having  any  reference  to 
Canaan,  (hall  be  accounted  of  moral  equity,  and  gene¬ 
rally  bind  all  offenders,  and  be  a  rule  to  all  the  courts 
in  this  jurifdiftion  in  their  proceedings  againft  offen¬ 
ders,  until  they  be  branched  out  into  particulars  here¬ 
after.’ 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Mo- 
began  and  Narraganfett  Indians.  A  perfonal  quarrel 
between  Myantonomo  fachem  of  the  Narraganfetts, 
and  Uncas  fachem  of  the  Mohegans,  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  Myantonomo  raifed  an  army  of  900 
warriors,  and  marched  towards  the  Mohegan  country. 
Uncas  by  his  fpies  received  timely  notice  of  their  ap¬ 
proach.  His  feat  of  refidence  was  in  fome  part  of 
Norwich.  He  quickly  colle&ed  600  of  his  braved; 
warriors,  and  told  them,  4  The  Narraganfetts  mult 
not  come  into  our  town  \  we  mult  meet  them.’  They 
accordingly  marched  about  three  miles  to  a  large  plain, 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  halted  within  bow-fhot 
of  each  other.  A  parley  was  propofed  by  Uncas,  and 
agreed  to  by  Myantonomo.  The  fachems  met,  and 
Uncas  addreffed  his  enemy  as  follows.  4  You  have  a 
great  many  brave  men  :  fo  have  I.  You  and  I  have 
quarrelled  $  but  thefe  warriors,  what  have  they  done  ? 
Shall  they  die  to  avenge  a  private  quarrel  between  us? 
No.  Come  like  a  brave  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be, 
and  let  us  fight.  If  you  kill  me,  my  men  fhall  be 
your’s  :  if  I  kill  you,  your  men  ffiall  be  mine.’  Myan¬ 
tonomo  replied  :  4  My  men  came  to  fight,  and  they 
Ihall  fight.’  Uncas,  like  an  experienced  warrior, 
aware  of  the  refult  of  the  conference  from  the  fuperior 
force  of  his  enemy,  had  previoufly  fignified  to  his  men, 
that  if  Myantonomo  refufed  to  fight  him  in  fingle 
combat,  he  would  immediately  fall,  which  was  to  be 
the  fignal  for  them  to  begin,  the  attack.  As  foon 
therefore  as  Myantonomo  had  finiffied  his  laconic 
fpeeeh,  Uncas  dropped :  his  men  inftantly  obeyed  the 
fignal,  and  poured  in  a  ftiower  of  arrows  upon  the  un- 
fufpeCting  Narraganfetts,  and  ruffiing  on  with  their 
horrid  yells  and  favage  fiercenefs,  put  them  to  flight. 
Many  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  the  reft  were  clofely 
purfued,  and  fome  were  precipitately  driven  down 
craggy  precipices,  and  daftied  in  pieces.  At  a  place 
called,  from  this  event,  Sachem's  plain ,  Uncas  over¬ 
took  and  feized  Myantonomo  by  the  fhoulder.  They 
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fat  down  together  \  and  Uncas  with  a  hoop  called  in  Conne<fd- 
his  men,  and  the  battle  ceafed.  Doubtful  what  to  do  ^  cut‘ 
with  the  royal  prifoner,  Uncas  and  his  warriors,  in 
council,  determined  to  carry  him  to  the  governor  and 
council  at  Hartford,  and  be  advifed  by  them.  '1  hither 
he  was  accordingly  conduced.  The  governor  having 
advifed  with  his  council,  told  Uncas,  that  the  Englifti 
were  not  then  at  war  with  the  Narraganfetts,  and  of 
courfe  that  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle 
in  the  matter.  Uncas  was  left  to  do  with  him  as  he 
pleafed.  Myantonomo  was  conduced  back  to  the  plain 
where  he  was  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  Uncas  him- 
felf.  The  tragic  feene  did  not  end  with  his  death. 

Uncas,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  with  his  toma¬ 
hawk  cut  off  a  large  piece  of  fleffi  from  the  fhoulder  of 
his  flaughtered  enemy,  broiled  and  ate  it,  faying,  with 
an  air  of  favage  triumph,  4  It  is  the  fweeteft  meat  I 
ever  ate.  It  makes  me  have  a  flout  heart.’  His  body 
lvas  afterwards  buried,  and  a  pillar  ere&ed  over  it, 
the  remains  of  which  are  vifible  to  this  day. 

The  Narraganfetts  were  greatly  enraged  at  the  death 
of  their  prince,  and  refolvcd  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Mohegans.  The  united  colonies  interpofed  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  war  between  them,  but  in  vain.  The  Narra¬ 
ganfetts  refolutely  declared,  they  would  continue  the 
war  until  they  had  Uncas’s  head.  But  as  Uncas  had 
ever  been  a  friend  to  the  Englifti,  they  joined  him 
againft  his  enemies,  and  were  victorious.  Such,  howr- 
ever,  was  the  enmity  of  the  Narraganietts  to  the  Eng¬ 
lifh,  that  they  afterwards  fent  fome  of  their  men  to 
Uncas,  with  large  prefents,  to  induce  him  to  join  with 
them  in  a  war  with  the  colonies.  Uncas  replied, 

44  Go  tell  your  king,  that  I  will  go  to  Norwich,  and 
advife  with  Major  John  Mafon  and  Mr  Fitch  \  if  they 
tell  me  to  join  him  and  fight  againft  the  Englifti,  I 
will  join  him.”  In  the  war  that  happened  foon  after, 

Uncas  affifted  the  Englifti,  and  the  Narraganfetts  were 
fubdued,  and  never  after  were  formidable. 

In  confideration  of  the  fuccefs  and  increafe  of  the 
New  England  colonics,  and  that  they  had  been  of  no 
charge  to  the  nation,  and  in  profpeCt  of  their  being 
in  future  very  fcrviceable  to  it,  the  Englifti  parlia¬ 
ment,  March  10.  1643,  granted  them  an  exemption 
from  all  cuftoms,  fubfidies,  and  other  duties,  until  fur¬ 
ther  order. 

In  1644,  the  Connecticut  adventurers  purchafed  of 
Mr  Fenwiek,  agent  for  Lord  Say  and  Seie,  and  Lord 
Brook,  their  right  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  for 
1600I. 

The  hiftory  of  Connecticut  is  marked  with  traces 
of  the  fame  fpirit  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
charaCteriftic  of  the  Maffachuffets,  in  different  ftages 
of  their  hiftory.  Indeed,  as  Maffachufets  was  the 
flock  whence  Connecticut  proceeded,  this  is  to  be  ex- 
peCted. 

The  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  from 
their  firft  fettlement,  increafed  rapidly  :  traCts  of  land 
were  purchafed  of  the  Indians,  and  new  towns  fettled 
from  Stamford  to  Stonington,  and  far  back  into  the 
country,  when,  in  1761,  Major  John  Mafon,  as  agent 
for  the  colony,  bought  of  the  natives  all  lands  which 
had  not  before  been  purchafed  by  particular  towns, 
and  made  a  public  furrender  of  them  to  the  colony,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  general  affembly.  Having  done 
thefe  things,  the  colonies  petitioned  King  Charles  II. 

for 
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Ccnne&i-  for  a  charter,  and  their  petition  was  granted.  His 
cnU  majefty,  on  the  23d  of  April  1662,  iflued  his  letters 
patent  under  the  great  feal,  ordaining  that. the  colony 
of  Connecticut  (hould  for  ever  hereafter  be  one  body 
corporate  and  politic,  in  fat  and  in  name,  confirming 
to  them  their  ancient  grant  and  purchafe,  and  fixing 
their  boundaries  as  follows,  viz.  “  All  that  part  of  his 
Majefty’s  dominions  in  New  England,  in  America, 
bounded  eafl  by  Narraganfett  river,  commonly  called 
'Narraganfett  bay ,  where  the  river  falleth  into  the  fea  *, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  Maflachufets  planta¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  fea,  and  in  longitude  as 
the  line  of  the  Maflachufets  colony,  running  from  eafl 
to  weft,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  faid  Narraganfett  bay 
t>n  the  eafl,  to  the  South  fea  on  the  weft  part,  with 
the  iflands  thereunto  belonging.”  This  charter  has 
ever  flnee  remained  the  bafis  of  the  government  of 
Connecticut. 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Europeans  refpeCt- 
mg  the  geography  of  America,  when  they  firft  aflumed 
the  right  of  giving  away  lands  which  the  God  of  na¬ 
ture  had  long  before  given  to  the  Indians,  that  their 
patents  extended  they  knew  not  where  y  many  of  them 
were  of  doubtful  conftruCtion,  and  very  often  covered 
each  other  in  part,  and  have  produced  innumerable 
difputes  and  mifehiefs  in  the  colonies,  fome  of  which 
are  not  fettled  to  this  day.  Connecticut  conftrued  her 
charter  literally,  and  palling  over  New  York,  which 
was  then  in  pofleflion  of  the  fubje&s  of  a  Chriflian 
prince,  claimed,  in  latitude  and  breadth  mentioned 
therein,  to  the  South  fea.  Accordingly  purchafes 
were  made  of  the  Indians,  on  the  Delaware  river,  well 
of  the  weftern  bounds  of  New  York,  and  within  the 
fuppofed  limits  of  Connecticut  charter,  and  fettle- 
ments  were  made  thereon  by  people  from,  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of,  Connecticut.  The  charter  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  granted  to  William  Penn,  in  1681,  covered 
thefe  fet dements.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  a  dis¬ 
pute,  which  for  a  ‘long  time  was  maintained  wTith 
warmth  on  both  fides.  The  matter  was  at  laft  fub- 
mitted  to  gentlemen  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  who  de¬ 
cided  the  difpute  in  favour  of  Pennfylvania.  Many, 
however,  (till  aflert  the  juftice  of  the  Connecticut 
claim.  The  Hate  of  Connecticut  has  lately  ceded  to 
Congrefs  all  their  lands  weft  of  Pennfylvania,  except  a 
referVe  of  20  miles  fquare.  This  ceflion  Congrefs  have 
accepted,  and  thereby  indubitably  eftablifhed  the  right 
of  Connecticut  to  the  referve. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven,  though  unconnected 
with  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  was  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  their  charter,  and,  as  they  con¬ 
cluded,  within  their  jurifdiCtion.  But  New  Haven 
remonftrated  againft  their  claim,  and  refufed  to  unite 
with  them  until  they  fhould  hear  from  England.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1 665,  when  it  was  believed 
that  the  king’s  commiflioners  had  a  defign  upon  the 
New  England  charters,  that  thefe  two  colonies  formed 
a  union,  which  has  ever  fince  amicably  fubfifted  be¬ 
tween  them. 

In  1672,  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  reyifed,  and 
the  general  court  ordered  them  to  be  printed  y  and  al- 
fo,  that  u  every  family  fhould  buy  one  of  the  law 
books*,  fuch  as  pay  in  filver,  to  have  a  book  for  I2d. 
fuch  as  pay  in  wheat,  to  pay  a  peck  and  a  half  a  book  : 
#nd  fuch  as  pay  in  peafe,  to  pay  2s,  a  book,  the  peafe 
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at  3s.  the  bufhsl.”  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  early  Cowscfi 
and  univerfal  fpread  of  law  books,  that  the  people  of  c«t 
Connecticut  are  to  this  day  fo  fond  of  the  law.  In  '""“■V- 
1750,  the  laws  of  Connecticut  were  again  revifed  and 
publiihed  in  a  fmail  folio  volume  of  258  pages.  Dr 
Douglas  obferves,  that  they  were  the  molt  natural, 
equitable,  plain,  and  concife  code  of  laws  for  planta¬ 
tions  hitherto  extant.  There  has  been  a  revifion  of 
them  flnee  the  peace,  in  which  they  were  greatly  and 
very  judicioufly  Amplified. 

The  years  1675  and  1676  were  diftinguifhed  by 
the  wars  with  Philip  and  his  Indians,  and  with  the 
Narraganfetts,  by  which  the  colony  was  thrown  into 
great  diftrefs  and  confufion.  The  inroads  of  the  en¬ 
raged  favages  were  marked  with  cruel  murders,  and 
with  fire  and  devaftation. 

In  1684,  the  charters  of  Maflachufets  Bay  and  PlyT 
mouth  were  taken  away,  in  confequence  of  Quo 
warrantos  which  had  been  iflued  againft  them.  The 
charter  of  ConneClicut  would  have  fhared  the  fame  fate 

had  it  n.ot  been  for  — — - Wadfworth,  Efq.  who, 

having  very  artfully  procured  it  when  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  delivered  up,  buried  it  under  an  oak 
tree  in  Hartford,  where  it  remained  until  all  danger 
was  over,  and  then  was  dug  up  and  j*eaflumed. 

Connecticut  has  ever  made  rapid  advances  in  popu¬ 
lation.  There  have  been  more  emigrations  from  this 
than  from  any  of  the  other  ftates,  and  yet  it  is  at  pre¬ 
fen  t  full  of  inhabitants.  This  increafe,  under  the  di¬ 
vine  benediCtion,  may  be  afcribed  to  feveral  caufes. 

The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  induflrious,  fagacious 
hufbandmen.  Their  farms  furnifh  them  with  all  the 
neceflaries,  mofl  of  the  conveniences,  and  but  few  of 
the  luxuries  of  life.  They  of  courfe  are  generally  tem¬ 
perate,  and,  if  they  choofe,  can  fubfift  with  as  much 
independence  as  is  confident  with  happinefs,  ‘The  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  farmer  is  fubftantial,  ,and  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  incidental  circumftances,  like  that  of  molt 
other  profeffions.  There  is  no  neceflity  of  ferving  an 
apprenticefhip  to  the  bufinefs,  nor  of  a  large  Itock  of 
money  to  commence  it  to  advantage.  Farmers,  who 
deal  much  in  barter,  have  lefs  need  of  money  than  any 
other  clafs  of  people.  The  eafe  with  which  a  com¬ 
fortable  fubfiftence  is  obtained,  induces  the  hufband- 
man  to  marry  young.  The  cultivation  of  his  farm 
makes'*  him  ftrong  and  healthful.  He  toils  cheerfully 
through  the  day — eats  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  with 
a  gladfome  heart — at  night  devoutly  thanks  his  boun¬ 
teous  God  for  his  daily  bleffings — retires  to  reft,  and 
his  fleep  is  fweet.  Such  circumftances  as  thefe  haye 
greatly  contributed  to  the  amazing  increafe  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  this  ftate. 

Befides,  the  people  live  under  a  free  government, 
and  have  no  fear  of  a  tyrant.  There  are  no  overgrown 
eftates,  with  rich  and  ambitious  landlords,  to  have  an 
undue  and  pernicious  influence  in  the  eleCtion  of  civil 
officers.  Property  is  equally  enough  divided,  and  muft 
continue  to  be  fo  as  long  as  eftates  defeend  as  they  now 
do.  No  perfon  is  prohibited  from  voting,  or  from  be¬ 
ing  elected  into  office,  on  account  of  his  poverty.  He 
who  has  the  mofl  merit,  not  he  who  has  the  moft  mo¬ 
ney,  is  generally  chofen  into  public  office.  As  inftances 
of  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Connecticut,  from  the  humble  walks  of  life,  have 
arifen  to  the  firft  offices  in  the  ftate,  and  filled  them 
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efli-  with  dignity  and  .reputation.  That  hafe  bufinefs  of 
lt  electioneering,  which  is  fo  diredtly  calculated  to  intro- 

l  duce  wicked  and  defigning  men  into  office,  is  yet  but 

‘  -  -It  little  known  in  Connecticut.  A  man  who  wifhes  to  be 
chofen  into  office,  aCts  wifely  for  that  end,  when  he 
keeps  his  defires  to  himfelf. 

A  third  for  learning  prevails  among  all  ranks  of 
people  in  the  date.  More  of  the  young  men  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  receive  a 
public  education,  than  in  any  of  the  flates.  Dr  Frank¬ 
lin  and  other  literary  characters  have  honoured  this 
ftate  by  faying,  that  it  is  the  Athens  of  America . 

The  revolution*  which  fo  effentially  affeCted  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  molt  of  the  colonies,  produced  no  very 
perceptible  alteration  in  the  government  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  While  under  the  jurifdiCtion  of  Great  Britain, 
they  eleCted  their  own  governors,  and  all  fub ordinate 
civil  officers,  and  made  their  own  laws  in  the  fame 
manner  and  with  as  little  controul  as  they  now  do. 
CcmneCticut  has  ever  been  a  republic,  and  perhaps  as 
perfeCt  and  as  happy  a  republic  as  has  ever  exifted. 
While  other  dates,  more  monarchical  in  their  govern¬ 
ment  and  manners,  have  been  under  a  neceffity  of  un¬ 
dertaking  the  difficult  talk  of  altering  their  old,  or 
forming  new  conftitutions,  and  of  changing  their  mo¬ 
narchical  for  republican  manners,  Connecticut  has  un¬ 
interruptedly  proceeded  in  her  old  track,  both  as  to 
government  and  manners  $  and  by  thefe  means  has 
avoided  thofe  convulfions  which  have  rent  other  dates 
into  violent  parties. 

CONNECTION,  or  Connexion,  the  relation  or 
dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another. 

Connection,  or  Continuity ,  in  the  drama,  confids 
in  the  joining  of  the  feVeral  feenes  together. 

The  connection  is  faid  to  be  obferved,  when  the 
feenes  of  an  aCt  fucceed  one  another  immediately, 
and  are  fo  joined  as  that  the  dage  *is  never  left 
empty. 

CONNECTIVES,  in  Grammar ,  one  of  the  four 
fpecies  under  which,  according  to  Mr  Harris,  all 
words  may  be  included.  They  are  of  two  kinds  : 
and  as  they  conneCt  fentences  or  words,  are  called  by 
the  different  names  of  conjunBions  and  prepoftions .  See 
Grammar. 

CONNIVENT  VALVES,  in  Anato?nyy  thofe  wrin¬ 
kles,  cellules,  and  vafcules,  which  are  found  in  the  in¬ 
dies  of  the  two  intedines  ilium  and  jejunum.  See  A- 
NATOMY,  N°  93.  et  fey. 

CONNOISSEUR,  a  French  term,  of  late  u fed  in 
Englifh  :  it  literally  denotes  a  perfon  well  verfed  in  any 
thing ;  being  formed  of  the  verb  connoitre ,  “  to  know, 
underdand.”  Hence  it  comes  to  be  ufed  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  for  a  critic,  or  perfon  who  is  a  thorough  judge 
or  mader  in  any  way,  particularly  in  matters  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  fculpture. 

CONNOR,  Bernard,  a  learned  phydeian,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  about  the 
year  1666.  Having  determined  to  apply  himfelf  to 
the  dudy  of  phyfic,  he  went  to  France,  and  redded 
iome  time  In  the  univerdty  of  Montpelier.  After¬ 
wards  he  went  to  Paris }  where  he  obtained  great  fkill 
m  medicine,  anatomy,  and  chemidry.  From  thence 
he  travelled  to  Venice,  with  the  two  fons  of  the  high- 
chancellor  of  Poland  ;  and  then  taking  a  tour  through 
great  part  of  Germany,  went  to  Warfaw,  where  he 
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was  made  phydeian  to  King  John  Soblefki.  In  1695,  Connor 
he  came  to  England,  read  a  courfe  of  lectures  in  Lon-  I? 
don  and  Oxford,  and  became  member  of  the  Royal  C°nflued» 
Society  and  College  of  Phydcians  \  afterwards,  being  'amm*~v****2* 
invited  to  Cambridge,  he  read  public  ledlures  there, 
and  made  various  experiments  in  chemidry.  He  has 
rendered  himfelf  memorable  for  a  philofophical  and 
medical  treatife  in  Latin,  entitled  Evangelium  Me - 
<//«,  i.  e.  “  the  Phydcian’s  Gofpel  3”  tending  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  miracles  performed  by  Chrid  as  natural 
events,  upon  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy. 

He  wrote  alfo  a  hidory-  of  Poland  ;  and  died  in  1698, 
aged  3  2. 

Connor,  a  city  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  An¬ 
trim,  and  province  of  Ulder.  W.  Long.  6.  30.  N. 

Lat.  54.  50. 

CONOCARPUS,  Button-wood.  See  Botany 
Index. 

CONOID,  in  Geometry ,  a  folid  body,  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a  conic  fe&ion  about  its  axis.  See 
Conic  SeBions . 

CONOIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  a  gland  found  in  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  called  pinealis ,  from 
its  refemblance  to  a  pine  apple.  See  Anatomy 
Index . 

CONON,  the  renowned  Athenian  general  and  ad* 
miral,  douriffied  394  years  before  Chrid.  See  At- 
TICA,  N°  162,  163.  After  his  defeat  by  Lyfander,  he 
fled  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus  5  after  which  he  put 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Perfia  3  with  whofe  army  he  delivered  Athens  from 
the  oppreffion  of  drangers,  and  rebuilt  its  walls.  In 
the  360th  year  of  Rome,  he  beat  the  Lacedaemonians 
in. a  fea-fight  near  Cnidus  upon  the  coad  of  Ada,  de¬ 
prived  them  of  the  fovereign  rule  they  had  on  fea  ever 
fince  the  taking  of  Athens,  and  had  fome  other  confU 
derable  advantage  over  them  :  but  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Teribazus  a  Perfian,  who  envied  his  glory,  he 
wras  put  to  death. 

CONOPS,  in  Zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infeCts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  diptera.  See  Entomology  Index . 

CONOVIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  towm  ef  the 
Ordovices,  in  Britain.  From  its  ruins  arofe,  at  the 
didanee  of  four  miles,  Abercotiwey ,  the  mouth  of  the 
Conwey,  in  Caernarvonfhire  3  and  on  the  fpot  where 
Conovium  dood  is  an  hamlet,  called  Caerhean ,  the  old 
town  (Camden). 

CONQUEST,  in  civil  jurifprudence,  is  the  ac- 
quifition  of  property  in  common  by  a  number  of  per¬ 
fons. 

In  fome  countries  they  confound  acquifition  with 
conqued  3  but,  according  to  the  mod  general  accep¬ 
tation,  acquifition  is  the  gaining  of  unappropriated 
goods  before  the  edablidiment  of  a  community  : 
whereas  by  the  term  conquejl ,  is  ordinarily  intended 
whatever  is  acquired  by  a  number  cf  perfons  in  com¬ 
munity  3  or  by  fome  one  for  all  the  others.  As  it  is 
more  efpecially  in  the  union  of  perfons  by  marriage 
that  a  community  of  property  takes  place  3  fo  it  is  in 
reference  to  them  that  we  frequently  ufe  the  word’ 
conquef.  There  are  neverthelefs  conqueds  alfo  among 
other  perfons  who  are  in  a  tacit  community  or  fociety  3 
fuch  as  obtain  by  particular  local  cuftoras.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  it  has  been  contended  by 
feveral,  that  William  I.  claimed  this  kingdom  3  that 
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Cer.qneft,  \s9  not  by  right  of  arras,  but  by  right  of  conqueft  or 
c°Qrad<  acqueft  ;  under  promife  of  fucceilion  made  by  Edward 
^  *  the  Con fe flor,  and  a  <rmtra6l  entered  into  by  Harold 

to  fup port  his  pre  ten  (ions  to  that  fucceflion  ;  and  by 
pld  writers,  conquejius ,  acquifitio ,  and  perquijttio ,  are 
frequently  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms. 

Conquest,  in  the  law  of  nations,  is  the  acquifition 
of  fovereignty  by  force  of  arms,  by  fome  foreign  prince  ; 
who  reduces  the  vanquished  under  his  empire.  The 
right  of  conqueft  is  derived  from  the  laws  of  war  ;  and 
when  a  people  is  fubje&ed,  the  conduct  of  the  conque¬ 
ror  is  regulated  by  four  kinds  of.  law.  Firft,  the  law 
of  nature,  which  didates  whatever  tends  to  felf-prefer- 
vat'ioh  ;  fecondly,  our  reafon,  which  teaches  us  to  ufe 
others  as  we  would  be  treated  ourfelves ;  thirdly,  the 
laws  of  political  fociety,  to  which  nature  has  not  align¬ 
ed  any  precife  boundary  ;  laftly,  the  law  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  particular  cirCumftances  attending  the 
conqueft.  Thus,  a  ftate  conquered  by  another  will  be 
treated  in  one  of  the  four  methods  following  :  Either 
the  conqueror  will  continue  it  under  its  own  laws,  and 
will  only  claim  the  exercife  of  civil  and  eccleftaftical So¬ 
vereignty  ;  or  he  will  impofe  a  new  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  or  he  will  dejlroy  the  frame  of  their  fociety,  and 
incorporate  the  inhabitants  with  others  ;  or  he  will  ex¬ 
terminate  them. 

CONRAD.IL  e-le&ed  emperor  of  Germany  in  1004. 
He  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  .againft  moft  of  the 
German  dukes  who  had  revolted  from  him  •,  and  he 
put  Erneft  duke  of  Suabia  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
This  being  one  of  the  earlieft  inftances  of  fuch  a  pro- 
fcription,  the  formula  is  inferted  here  for  its  {angularity. 
“  We  declare  thy  wife  a  widow,  thy  children  orphans  ; 
and  we  fend  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  world.”  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince 
that  the  German  fiefs  became  hereditary.  He  died  in 
*1039. 

Conrad  III.  emperor  of 'Germany  in  1338.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria  oppofed  his  ele&ion  ;  and  being  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  deprived  of  his  du¬ 
chy,  he  could  not  furvive  his  difgrace.  The  margrave 
of  Auftria  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  take  pof- 
feftion  of  Bavaria  ;  but  Welft,  uncle  to  the  deceafed 
jduke  attacked  him,  and  was  defeated  near  the  caftle 
of  Winfburgh  5  the  battle  fought  upon  this  oecafion  is 
famous  in  hiftory,  as  having  given  rife  to  the  party 
names  of  Guelpks  and  Gibbelines ,  afterwards  afiumed  in 
Italy.  The  parole  of  the  day  with  the  Bavarians  was 
Welfti,  from  the  name  of  their  general  ;  that  of  the  Im- 
perialifts  Werblingen  from  a  fmall  village  where  Fre¬ 
deric  duke  of  Suabia,  their  commander,  bad  been 
jiurfed  :  by  degrees  thefe  names  ferved  to  diftinguilh 
the  two  parties  ;  and  the  Italians,  who  could  not  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  fuch  rough  words,  formed  from 
them  their  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines.  He  died  in 
1 1 52. 

Conrad  of  Lichtcnau,  or  Abbas  Ufpergenfis,  was 
author  of  an  Univerfal  Chronology  from  the  creation 
to  1229,  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to  Cha.  V. 
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He  colletled  a  fine  library,  and  died  about  the  year  Conrad 
124°.  !| 

CONRADIN,  or  Conrad  junior,  fon  of  Con-  on{an2u| 
rad  IV.  was  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  Gibbe-  -  nity> 
lines,  who  received  him  in  triumph  at  Rome  :  but  ^  \ 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  had  publiihed  a  crufade  againft 
this  orphan;  and  Urban  VII.  his  fucceflfor,  gave  the 
empire  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Louis  IX. 
king  of  France  ;  and  the  unfortunate  youth,  though 
powerfully  fupported  even  by  the  Turks,  loft  a  battle, 
in  which  he  was  taken  prifoncr,  and  was  beheaded,  by 
order  of  his  bafe  opponent,  publicly  at  Naples  in  1229, 
in  the  18th  year  of  his  age.  In  him  ended  the  race  of 
the  dukes  of  Suabia,  which  had  produced  feveral  kings 
and  emperors. 

CONSANGUINITY,  or  Kindred,  is  defined  by 
the  writers  on  thefe  fubjedls  to  be,  vinculum  psrfona - 
rum  ab  eodem Jiipite  defeendeniium  ;  iC  the  connexion  or 
relation  of  perfons  defeended  from  the  fame  flock  or 
common  anceftor.”  This  confanguinity  is  either  lineal 
or  collateral. 

Lineal  confanguinity  is  that  which  fubfifts  between 
perfons  of  whom  one  is  defeended  in  a  dire<ft  line  from 
the  other  ;  as  between  John  Snles  (the  propoftus  in 
the  table  of  confanguinity)'  and  his  father,  grandfa¬ 
ther,  great  grandfather,  and  fo  upwards  in  the  direct 
afeending  line  ;  or  between  John  Stiles  and  his  fon, 
grandfon,  great  grandfon,  and  fo  downwards  in  the 
direct  defeending  line.  Every  generation  in  this  di¬ 
re#  lineal  confanguinity,  conftitutes  a  different  de¬ 
gree,  reckoning  either  upwards  or  downwards  :  the 
father  of  john  Stiles  is  related  to  him  in  the  firft  de¬ 
gree,  and  fo  likewife  is  his  fon  ;  his  grandfire  and 
grandfon,  in  the  fecond ;  his  great  grandfire  and  great- 
grandfon  in  the  third.  This  is  the  only  natural  way  of 
reckoning  the  degrees  in  the  dire#  line ;  and  therefore 
univerfally  obtains,  as  wrell  in  the  civil  and  canon,  as  in 
the  common  lawr. 

The  dodlrine  of  lineal  confanguinity  is  fufficiently 
plain  and  obvious*;  but  it  is,  at  the  firft  view',  aftonifh- 
ing  to  confider  the  number  of  lineal  aneeftors  which 
every  man  has,  within  no  very  great  number  of  de¬ 
grees  :  and  fo  many  different  bloods  is  a  man  faid  to 
contain  in  his  veins,  as  he  hath  lineal  aneeftors.  Of 
thefe  he  hath  two  in  the  firft  afeending  degree  ;  his 
own  parents :  he  hath  four  in  the  fecond  ;  the  parents 
of  his  father,  and  the  parents  of  his  mother  :  he  hath 
eight  in  the  third,  the  parents  of  his  tv^o  grandfathers, 
and  of  his  two  grandmothers  ;  and  by  the  fame  rule  of 
progreffion,  he  hath  128  in  the  feventh  ;  1024  in  the 
tenth ;  and  at  the  20 th  degree,  or  the  di fiance  of  20 
generations,  every  man  hath  above  a  million  of  an- 
ceftors,  as  common  arithmetic  will  demonftrate  (a). 

This  lineal  confanguinity,  we  may  obferve,  falls  ftri#ly 
within  the  definition  of  vinculum  perfonarum  ab  eodern, 
fipite  defeendentium ;  fince  lineal  relations  are  fuch  as 
-defeend  one  from  the  other,  and  both  of  courfe  from 
the  fame  common  aneeftors. 

Collateral  kindred  anfwers  to  the  fame  deferiptiow  : 

collateral 
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(a)  This  will  feem  furprifing  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  increafing  power  of  progreflive  num¬ 
bers ;  but  it  is  palpably  evident  from  the  following  table  of  a  geometrical  progreflion,  in  which  the  firft  term 
-is  2,  and  the  denominator  alfo  2  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  intelligibly,  it  is  evident,  for  that  each  of  us  has  .two  ac- 

4  ceftors 
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c<  .ngui- collateral  relations  agreeing  with  the  lineal  in  this, 
Ijty,  that  they  defeend  from  the  fame  dock  or  anceftor  ; 
u  'r-“Jbut  differing  in  this,  that  they,  do  not  defeend  the  one 
from  the  other.  Collateral  kinfmen,  then,  are  fuch  as 
lineally  fpring  from  one  and  the  fame  anceftor,  who  is 
the  Jlirps,  or  “  root,”  the Jlipes.  “  trunk,”  or  common 
dock,  from  whence  thefe  relations  are  branched  out. 
As  if  John  Stiles  hath  two  Tons,  who  have  each  a  nu¬ 
merous  iffue  ;  both  thefe  iffues  are  lineally  defeended 
from  John  Stiles  as  their  common  anceftor  5  and  they 
are  collateral  kinfmen  to  each  other,  becaufe  they  are 
all  defeended  from  this  common  anceftor,  and  all  have 
a  portion  of  his  blood  in  their  veins,  which  denominates 
them  confanguineous. 

We  muft  be  careful  to  remember,  that  the  very  be¬ 
ing  of  collateral  confanguinity  confifts  in  this  defcent 
from  one  and  the  fame  common  anceftor.  Thus  Ti- 
tius  and  his  brother  are  related  *,  why  ?  becaufe  both 
are  derived  from  one  father :  Titius  and  his  firft  cou- 
fm  are  related  ;  why  ?  becaufe  both  defeend  from  the 
fame  grandfather ;  and  his  fecond  coufin’s  claim  to 
confanguinity  is  this,  that  they  are  both  derived  from 
one  and  the  fame  great-grandfather.  In  ftiort,  as 
many  anceftors  as  a  man  has,  fo  many  common  (locks 
he  has  from  which  collateral  kinfmen  may  be  derived. 
And  as  we  are  taught  by  holy  writ,  that  there  is  one 
couple  of  common  anceftors  belonging  to  us  all,  from 
whom  the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  defeended,  the 
obvious  and  undeniable  confequence  is,  that  all  men 
are  in  fome  degree  related  to  one  another.  For,  in- 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 


deed,  if  we  only  fuppofc  each  couple  of  cur  anceftors  Co 
to  have  left,  one  with  another,  two  children  )  and 
each  of  thofe  children  to  have  left,  on  an  average,  two 
more  (and  without  fuch  a  fuppofitlon  the  human  fpe- 
cies  muft  be  daily  diminifftirig)  ;  we  (hall  find  that  all 
of  us  have  now  fubfifting  near  270  millions  of  kindred 
in  the  15th  degree,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  feve- 
ral  common  anceftors  as  we  ourfelves  are  ;  befides  thole 
that  are  one  or  two  degrees  nearer  to  our  father  from 
the  common  ftcck,  who  may  amount  to  as  many 
more  (b).  And  if  this  calculation  (hould  appear  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  earth, 
it  is  becaufe,  by  intermarriages  among  the  feveral  de- 
feendants  from  the  fame  anceftor,  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  modes  of  confanguinity  may  be  confolidated  in  one 
perfon  ;  or  he  may  be  related  to  us  a  hundred  or  a  thou* 
fand  different  wTays. 

The  method  of  computing  thefe  degrees  in  the  ca¬ 
non  law,  which  wTe  have  adopted,  is  as  follows.  We 
begin  at  the  common  anceftor,  and  reckon  downwards  j 
and  in  whatfoever  degree  the  two  perfons,  or  the 
molt  remote  of  them,  is  diftant  from  the  common  an¬ 
ceftor,  that  is  the  degree  in  which  they  are  related  to 
each  ether.  Thus,  Titius  and  his  brother  are  related 
in  the  firft  degree }  for  from  the  father  to  each  of 
them  is  counted  only  one  :  Titius  and  his  nephew  are 
related  in  the  fecond  degree  \  for  the  nephew  is  two 
degrees  removed  from  the  common  anceftor,  viz.  his 
own  grandfather,  the  father  of  Titius  :  or  (to  give' 
a  more  illuftrious  inftance  from  the  JLnglifti  annals)* 
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ceftors  in  the  firft  degree,  the  number  of  whom  is  doubled  at  every  remove  \  becaufe  each  of  our  anceftors  has  alfa 
two  immediate  anceftors  of  his  own* 
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32768 

16 

65536 
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131072 

18 

262144 

19 

524288 

20 

1048576 

A  fhorter  way  of  finding  the  number  of  anceftors  at  any  given  degree,  is  by  fquaring  the  number  of  anceftors  at 
half  that  number  of  degrees.  Thus  16,  the  number  of  anceftors  at  4  degrees,  is  the  fquare  of  4,  the  number  of 
anceftors  at  2  ;  2 56  is  the  fquare  of  16  ;  65536  of  256  \  and  the  number  of  anceftors  at  40  degrees  would  be  .the 
fquare  of  1,048,576,  or  upwards  of  a  million  of  millions. 

(b)  This  will  (well  more  confiderably  than  the  former  calculation  :  for  here,  though  the  firft  term  is  but  1,  the 
denominator  is  4  ;  that  is,  there  is  one  kinfman  (a  brother)  in  the  firft  degree,  who  makes,  together  with  the 
propofitus,  the  two  defendants  from  the  firft  couple  of  anceftors )  and  in  every  other  degree,  the  number  of  kin-* 
dred  muft  be  the  quadruple  of  thofe  in  the  degree  which  immediately  precedes  it.  For  fmee  each  couple  of 

anceftors- 
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$onfangui-  King  Henry  VII.  who  flew  Richard  III.  in  the  battle  common  anceflor,  four;  to  John  of  Gaunt  five;  to  Confer 
e  mty*  ,of  Bofworth,  was  related  to  that  prince  in  the  fifth  John  earl  of  Somerfet  fix  ;  to  John  duke  of  Somerfet 

degree.  Let  the  propofitus ,  therefore,  in  the  table  of  feven  ;  to  Margaret  couMcfs  of  Richmond  eight;  to  fonfciey 

confanguinity;  reprefent  King  Richard  III.  and  the  King  Henry  VII.  nine.  Seethe  Table  of  Confangui- 

clafs  marked  E,  King  Henry  VII.  Now  their  com-  nity  (Plate  CLXIV.),  wherein  all  the  degrees  of  col- 

mon  flock  or  anceftor  was  King  Edward  III.  the  aba -  lateral  kindred  to  the  propofitus  are  computed,  as  far 

vus  in  the  fame  tabic  :  from  him  to  Edmund  duke  of  as  the  tenth  of  the  civilians  and  the  feventh  of  the  ca- 


York,  the  proavus ,  is  one  degree  ;  to  Richard  earl  of 
Cambridge,  the  avus ,  two;  to  Richard  duke  of  York, 
the  pater ,  three ;  to  King  Richard  III.  the  propofitus , 
four;  and  from  King  Edward  III.  to  John  of  Gaunt 
(a)  is  one  degree  ;  to  John  earl  of  Somerfet  (b)  two ; 
to  John  duke  of  Somerfet  (c)  three ;  to  Margaret 
countefs  of  Richmond  (r>)  four ;  to  King  Henry  VII, 
(e)  five.  Which  lad-mentioned  prince,  being  the  far- 
theft  removed  from  the  common  dock,  gives  the  deno¬ 
mination  to  the  degree  of  kindred  in  the  canon  and 
municipal  law.  Though  according  to  the  computation 
of  the  civilians  (who  count  upwards  from  either  of  the 
perfons  related,  to  the  common  flock,  and  then  down¬ 
wards  again  to  the  other ;  reckoning  a  degree  for  each 
perfon  both  afeending  and  defeending)  thefe  two 
princes  were  related  in  the  ninth  degree :  for  from 
King  Richard  III.  to  Richard  duke  of  York  Is  one 
degree;  to  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge  two;  to  Ed¬ 
mund  duke  of  York  three;  to  King  Edward  III.  the 


nonifls  inclufive ;  the  former  being  diftinguifhed  by  the 
numeral  letters,  the  latter  by  the  common  ciphers. 

Consanguinity  and  Jfjfinity,  degrees  of,  forbidden 
in  marriage.  See  Marriage*  and  Law  Index. 

Consanguinity  and  Affinity,  an  objedion  againfl 
a  judge  or  a  witnefs.  See  Law  Index . 

CONSCIENCE,  a  fecret  teftimony  of  the  foul, 
whereby  it  gives  its  approbation  to  things  that  are 
naturally  good,  and  condemns  thofe  that  are  evil.  See 
Moral  Philosophy. 

A  man  of  integrity  will  never  Men  to  any  reafon,  cr 
give  way  to  any  meafure,  or  be  milled  by  any  induce¬ 
ment,  againfl  confcience. — The  inhabitants  of  a  grea^ 
town  offered  Marfhal  de  Turenne  100,000  crowns, 
upon  condition  he  would  take  another  road,  and  not 
march  his  troops  their  way.  He  anfwered  them,  u  As 
your  town  is  not  in  the  road  I  intend  to  march,  I 
cannot  accept  the  money  you  offer  me.”— The  earl 
of  Derby,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  making  a  de- 

feent 


anceflors  has  two  defendants  who  increafe  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  it  will  follow,  that  the  ratio  in  which  all  the 
defeendants  increafe  downwards,  mufl  be  double  to  that  in  which  the  anceflors  increafe  upwards  :  but  we  have 
feen,  that  the  anceflors  increafe  in  a  duplicate  ratio :  therefore,  thedefeendants  mufl  increafe  in  a  double  duplicate  ; 
that  is,  in  quadruple  ratio. 


Collateral  Degrees,  Number  of  Kindred, 

1 

2 

4 

3 

16 

4 

64 

5 

2  56 

6 

1024 

7 

4096 

8 

16384 

9 

65536 

10 

262144 

n 

1048576 

12 

4 1 943 04 

*3 

16777216 

*4 

67108864 

*5 

268435436 

16 

i°7374i824 

i7 

4294967296 

18 

I7I79869184 

*9 

68719476736 

20 

274877906944 

This  calculation  may  alfo  be  formed  by  a  more  compendious  procefs,  viz.  by  fquaring  the  couples,  or  half 
the  number  of  anceflors,  at  any  given  degree;  which  will  furnifti  us  with  the  number  of  kindred  ive  have  in  < 
the  fame  degree,  at  equal  diflance  with  ourfelves  from  the  common  flock,  befides  thofe  at  unequal  dtflanceS. 
Thus  in  the  tenth  lineal  degree,  he  number  of  anceflors  is  1024;  its  half,  or  the  couples,  amounts  to  512;  the 
number  of  kindred  in  the  tenth  collateral  degree  amounts  therefore  to  262144,  or  the  fquare  of  512.  And,  if 
we  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  recoiled  the  flate  of  the  feveral  families  within  our  own  knowledge,  and  obferve  how 
far  they  agree  with  this  account ;  that  is,  whether,  on  an  average,  every  man  has  not  one  brother  or  fifler,  four 
£rft*coufin$,  fixteen  fecond  coufins,  and  fo  on,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  prefent  calculation  is  very  far  from  being 
overcharged 
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fccnt  In  Guienne,  carried  by  ftorm  the  town  of  Ber¬ 
gerac,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered.  A  Welch 
knight  happened  by  chance  to  light  upon  the  receiver’s 
office.  He  found  there  fuch  a  quantity  of  money 
that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  acquaint  his  gene¬ 
ral  with  it,  imagining  that  fo  great  a  booty  naturally 
belonged  to  him.  But  he  was  agreeably  furprifed 
when  the  earl  told  him,  with  a  pleafant  countenance, 
that  he  wiffied  him  joy  of  his  good  fortune  }  and  that 
he  did  not  make  the  keeping  of  his  word  to  depend 
upon  the  great  or  little  value  of  the  thing  he  had  pro- 
mifed. — In  the  liege  of  Falifci  by  Camillus  general  of 
the  Romans,  the  fchoolmafter  of  the  town,  who  had 
the  children  of  the  fenators  under  his  care,  led  them 
abroad  under  the  pretext  of  recreation,  and  carried 
them  to  the  Roman  camp,  faying  to  Camillus,  that 
by  this  artifice  he  had  delivered  Falifci  into  his  hands. 
Camillus,  abhorring  this  treachery,  obferved,  “  That 
there  were  laws  for  war  as  well  as  for  peace  5  and 
that  the  Romans  were  taught  to  make  war  with  inte¬ 
grity  not  lefs  than  with  courage.”  He  ordered  the 
fchoolm after  to  be  {tripped,  his  hands  to  be  bound  be¬ 
hind  his  back,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  boys  to  be 
laffied  back  into  the  town.  The  Falerians,  formerly 
obftinatc  in  refinance,  {truck  with  an  aft  of  juftice  fo 
illuftrious,  delivered  themfelves  up  to  the  Romans  j 
convinced  that  they  would  be  far  better  to  have  the 
Romans  for  their  allies  than  their  enemies* 

It  is  a  faying,  That  no  man  ever  offended  his  own 
confcience,  but  firtt  or  lalt  it  was  revenged  upon  him. 
The  power  of  confcience  indeed  has  been  remarked  in 
all  ages,  and  the  examples  of  it  upon  record  are  innu¬ 
merable.  The  following  is  related  by  Mr  Fordyce, 
in  his  Dialogues  on  Education  *,  as  a  real  occurrence 
which  happened  in  a  neighbouring  Rate  not  many 
years  ago.  A  jeweller,  a  man  of  good  character  and 
confiderable  wealth,  having  occafion  in  the  way  of  his 
bufinefs  to  travel  at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  of 
his  abode,  took  along  with  him  a  fervant,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  his  portmanteau.  He  had  with  him  fome 
of  his  bed  jewels,  and  a  large  fum  of  money,  to  which 
his  fervant  was  likewife  privy.  The  matter  having  oc¬ 
cafion  to  difmount  on  the  road,  the  fervant  watching 
his  opportunity,  took  a  pittol  from  his  matter’s  faddle 
and  {hot  him  dead  on  the  fpot  \  then  rifled  him  of  his 
jewels  and  money,  and  hanging  a  large  ttone  to  his 
neck,  he  threw  him  into  the  neareft  canal.  With  this 
booty  he  made  off  to  a  dittant  part  of  the  country,, 
where  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that  neither  he  nor  his 
matter  was  known.  There  he  began  to  trade  in  a 
very  low  way  at  firtt,  that  his  obfeurity  might  fereen 
him  from  obfervation,  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  good 
many  years  feemed  to  rife,  by  the  natural  progrefs  cf 
bufinefs,  into  wealth  and  confideraUon  ;  fo  that  his 
good  fortune  appeared  at  once  the  effedl  and  reward 
ef  induftry  and  virtue.  Of  thefe  he  counterfeited  the. 
appearance  fo  well,  that  he  grew  into  great  credit, 
married  into  a  good  family,  and  by  laying  out  his  hid¬ 
den  ttores  difcreetly,  as  he  law  occafion,  and  joining 
to  all  an  univerfal  affability,  he  was  admitted  to  a 
{hare  of  the  government  of  the  town,  and  rofe  from 
one  pott  to  another,  till  at  length  he  was  chofen  chief 
magiftrate.  In  this  office  he  maintained  a  fair  cha- 
ra&er,  and  continued  to  fill  it  with  no  fmall  applaufe, 
both  as  a  governor  and  a  judge  5  till  one  day  as  he  fat 


tion. 
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on  the  bench  with  fome  of  his  brethren,  a  criminal  Confidence 
was  brought  before  him  who  was  accufed  of  murder-  conf*!cr8U 
ing  his  matter.  The  evidence  came  out  full,  the  jury 
brought  in  their  verdidl  that  the  prifoner  was  guilty,  u 
and  the  whole  affembly  waited  the  fentence  of  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  court  (which  he  happened  to  be  that 
day)  with  great  fufpenfe.  Meanwhile  he  appeared 
to  be  in  unufual  diforder  and  agitation  of  mind,  and 
his  colour  changed  often  \  at  length  he  arofe  from  his 
feat,  and  coming  down  from  the  bench,  placed  him¬ 
felf  juft  by  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar.  M  You 
fee  before  you  (faid  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  thofe 
who  had  fat  on  the  bench  with  him),  a  ftriking  in- 
ftance  of  the  juft  rewards  of  heaven,  which  this  day, 
after  30  years  concealment,  prefen ts  to  you  a  greater 
criminal  than  the  man  juft  now  found  guilty.”  Then 
he  made  an  ample  confeffion  of  his  guilt,  and  of  all 
its  aggravations.  “  Nor  can  I  feel,  (continued  he) 
any  relief  from  the  agonies  of  an  awakened  confcience, 
but  by  requiring  that  jufticc  be  forthwith  done  againft 
me  in  the  moft  public  and  folemn  manner.^’  We  may 
eafily  fuppofe  the  amazement  of  all  the  affembly,  and 
efpecially  of  his  fellow-judges.  However,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  upon  this  confeffion,  to  pafs  fentence  upon 
him,  and  he  died  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  penitent 
mind. 

Courts  of  Conscience,  are  courts  for  recovery  of 
fmall  debts,  conftituted  by  act  of  parliament  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Weftminifter,  &c.  and  other  populous  and  trading 
diftri£ls. 

CONSCIOUSNESS.  Metaphysicians,  in  lieu  cf 
the  word  confcience ,  which  feems  appropriated  to  theo'r 
logical  or  moral  matters,  ordinarily  ufe  that  of  con - 
feioufnefs  ;  whereby  they  mean  an  inner  fentiment  of  a 
thing,  whereof  one  may  have  a  clear  and  diftinft  no¬ 
tion.  In  this  fenfe  they  fay  that  we  do  not  know 
our  own  foul,  nor  are  allured  of  the  exiftence  of  our 
own  thoughts,  other  wife  than  by  felf-confcioufnefs* 

See  Metaphysics. 

CONSCRIPT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an-appellation 
given  to  the  fenators  of  Rome,  who  were  called  con- 
fevipt  fathers ,  on  account  of  their  names  being  all  en¬ 
tered  in  one  regitter* 

CONSECRATION,  the  a&  of  devoting  any  thing 
to  the  fervice  and  worfhip  of  God.  The  Mofaical 
law  ordained,  that  all  the  firft-horn,  both  of  man  and 
beaft,  fhould  be  fan&ified  or  confecrated  to  God.  We 
find  alfo  that  Joftiua  confecrated  the  Gibeonites,  as 
Solomon  and  David  did  the  Nethinims,  to  the  fervice 
of  the  temple  j  and  that  the  Hebrews  fometlmes  confer 
crated  their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord,  after  which 
they  were -no  longer  in  their  power. 

Among  the  ancient  Chriftians, .  the  confecration  of 
churches  was  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  pious  fc-i 
lemnity.  In  what  manner  it  was  done  for  the  three 
firtt  a ge%  is  uncertain  }  the  authentic  accounts  reach¬ 
ing  no  higher  than  the  fourth,  when,  in  the  peaceable 
reign  of  Cpnftantine,  churches  were  every  where  built, 
and  dedicated  with  great  foleranity.  Some  think  tbs 
confecration  confifted  in  fetting  up  the  fign  of  the 
crofs,  or  in  placing  a  communion  table  in  the  church  5 
and  others,  that  no  more  was  done  than  preaching  a 
panegyrical  fermon  ip  commemoration  of  the  founder, 
and  that  then  they  proceeded  to  prayers,  one  of  which 
was  compofed  on  purpofe  for  the  church  to  be  .confiu 
4.B  2  crated*.. 
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crated.  The  Romanics  have  a  great  deal  of  pious  fop¬ 
pery  in  the  ceremonies  of  confecration  3  which  they  be- 
Confent.  ft.ow  on  almoft  every  thing,  bells,  candles,  books,  water, 
oil,  allies,  palms,  fvvords,  banners,  pi&ures,  crcffes,  ag- 
nus  dei’s,  rofes,  children’s  clouts,  &c. 

In  England,  churches  have  been  always  confecrated 
with  particular  ceremonies,  the  form  of  which  was  left 
to  the  difcretion  of  the  bilhop.  That  obferved  by  Bi- 
fuop  Laud,  in  confecrating  St  ‘Catherine  Creed  church, 
ia  London,  gave  great  offence. 

C0NSECR.ATION,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  benedic¬ 
tion  of  the  elements  in  the  eucharift. 

Consecration,  among  medaliils,  is  the  ceremony  of 
the  apotheofis  of  an  emperor,  or  his  t ran  11a tion  into 
heaven  and  reception  among  the  gods.  On  medals  the 
confecration  is  thus  reprefented  :  on  one  lide  is  the  em¬ 
peror’s  head,  crowned  with  laurel,  fometimes  veiled  3 
and  the  infcription  gives  him  the  title  of  divus :  on 
the.  reverfe  is  a  temple,  a  buftum,  an  altar,  or  an  eagle 
taking  its  flight  towards  heaven,  either  from  off  the 
altar,  or  from  a  cippus  :  at  other  times  the  empe¬ 
ror  is.  feen  in  the  air,  borne  up  by  the  eagle  3  the  in¬ 
fcription  always,  confecratio.  Thefe  arc  the  ufual  fym- 
bols  :  yet  on  the  reverfe  of  that  of  Antoninus  is  the 
Antonine  column.  In  the  apotheofis  of  empreffes,  in- 
ffead  of  an  eagle  there  is  a  peacock.  As  to  the  ho¬ 
nours  rendered  thefe  princes  after  death,  they  were  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  words  confecratio,  pater,  divus ,  and  dens. 
Sometimes  around  the  temple  or  altar  are  put,  viernoria 
felix,  or  memories  ester  nee :  for  princcffes,  ceternitas 
and  Jideribus  recepta  :  on  the  one  fide  of  the  head,  dea, 
or  Gstftf. 

CONSENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  much  the 
fame  with  Assent. 

Consent  of  Parts ,  in  the  animal  economy,  an  agree¬ 
ment  or  fympathy,  whereby  when  one  part  is  imme¬ 
diately  affeCted,  another  at  a  diftance  becomes  affe&ed 
in  the  fame  manner. 

This  mutual  accord  or  confent  is  fuppofed  to  be  ef- 
fe£led  by  the  commerce  of  the  nerves,  and  their  artful 
ciflribution  and  ramification  throughout  the  body. 

The  effeft  is  fo  fenflble  as  even  to  come  under  the 
phyfician’s  cognizance  :  thus,  the  ftone  in  the  bladder, 
by  vdlicating  the  fibres  there,  will  pain  and  draw  them 
fo  much  into  fpafms,  as  to  affeCl  the  coats  of  the  bowels, 
in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  intermediation  of  nervous 
threads,  and  make  a  colic  there  3  and  alfo  extend  their 
twitches  fometimes  as  far  as  the  ftomach,  and  occafion 
grievous  vomitings  3  the  remedy,  therefore,  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  to  regard  the  part  originally  affe&ed,  how  re¬ 
mote  and  grievous  foever  may  be  the  confequences  and 
fymptoms  in  other  places. 

The  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  branched  to  the  parts 
of  the  eye,  the  ear,  thofe  of  the  mouth,  cheeks,  praecor- 
dia,  and  parts  adjacent,  &c.  is  fuppofed  by  natu- 
ralifts  to  be  the  inflrument  of  that  particular  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  confent  between  thofe  parts.  Hence  it 
is,  that  a  favoury  thing  feen  or  fmelled  excites  the 
appetite,  and  affe&s  the  glands  and  parts  of.  the 
mouth  j  that  a  fhameful  thing  feen  or  heard  affeCls 
the  cheeks  with  bluflies :  on  the  contrary,  if  it  pleafes, 
it  affe&s  the  praecordia,  and  excites  the  mufcles  of  the 
mouth" and  face  to  laughter  3  ;f  it  grieve,  it  affe&s 
the  glands  of  the  eyes,  fo  as  to  occafion  tears,  and 
the  mufcles  of  the  face,  putting  them  into  .an  afpeCt 
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of  crying.  Dr  Willss,  quoted  by  Mr  Dcrham,  im¬ 
putes  the  pleafure  of  kiffing,  and  its  effe&s,  to  this 
pair  of  nerves  3  which  being  branched  both  to  the  lips 
and  the  genital  parts,  when  the  former  are  affe&ed 
an  irritation  is  occafioned  in  the  latter.  See  Sympa¬ 
thy. 

CONSENTES,  the  name  which  the  Homans  gave 
to  the  1 2  fuperior  gods,  the  Du  majorum  gentium. 
The  word  fignifies  as  much  as  confentientes ;  that  is, 
who  confented  to  the  deliberations  of  Jupiter’s  council. 
They  were  twelve  in  number,  whofe  names  Ennius  has 
briefly  expreffed  in  thefe  lines, 
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J*no,  Vefla,  Minerva,  Ceres ,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurtus,  Jovi ,  Neptunus ,  Vulcanus,  Apollo . 


conclufion  or 
See  Concjaj- 


CONSEQUENCE,  in  Logic,  the 
what  refults  from  reafon  or  argument. 

SION. 

The  confequence  is  that  other  propofition  in  which 
the  extremes  or  premifes  of  a  fyllogiim  are  joined,  or 
feparated  3  and  is  gained  from  what  was  afferted  in  the 
premifes. 

This  word,  in  a  more  retrained  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the 
relation  or  connection  between  two  propofitions,  where¬ 
of  one  is  inferred  from  the  other. 

CONSEQUENT,  fomething  deduced  or  gathered 
from  a  former  argumentation.  But,  in  a  more  precife 
fenfe,  it  is  uled  for  the  propofition  which  contains  the 
conclufion,  confklered  in  itielf,  without  any  regard  to 
the  antecedent :  in  which  fenfe  the  confequent  may  be 
true,  though  the  confequence  be  falfe.  See  the  preced¬ 
ing  article. 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  ordained  for  the  fe- 
curity  and  prefervation  of  the  privileges  of  fome  cities 
and  communities,  having  a  commillion  to  judge  of  and 
determine  the  differences  among  them. 

In  mof!  catholic  univerfities  there  are  two"  conferva- 
tors  5  the  confervator  of  royal  privileges,  or  thofe 
granted  by  kings  ;  and  the  confervator  of  apoftolical 
privileges,  or  thofe  granted  by  the  pope.  The  firft 
takes  cognizance  of  perfonal  and  mixed  caufes  between 
the  regents,  iludents,  &c.  and  the  latter  of  fpiritual 
matters  between  ecclefiaftics. 

Anciently  there  were  appointed  confervators  of  trea¬ 
ties  of  peace  between  princes  3  which  confervators 
became  judges  of  the  infractions  made  on  a  treaty, 
and  w'ere  charged  with  procuring  fatisfaCtion  to  be 
made.  Thefe  were  ufually  the  feudatories  of  the  fe- 
veral  powers.  In  lieu  of  confervators,  princes  now 
have  recourfe  to  other  indifferent  princes  to  guarantee 
their  treaties. 

Conservator  of  Scots  Privileges,  at  Campvere,  was 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland, 
who  took  care  of  the  mercantile  affairs  of  Scotland, 
agreeable  to  the  ftaple  contraCt  between  them  and  the 
States-General. 

Conservator  of  the  Peace,  in  the  ancient  Englifh 
cufloms,  was  a  perfon  who  had  an  efpecial  charge,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  fee  the  king’s  peace  kept.  Till 
the  ereClion  of  juftices  of  the  peace  by  King  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  there  were  feveral  perfons  wrho  by  common 
law  were  interefted  in  keeping  the  fame  :  fome  having 
that  charge  as  incident  to  other  offices  3  and  others 
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vator feivator  in  that  county;  and  petty  cohftables  are,  by 
the  common  law,  coniervators,  &c.  in  the  firft  fenfe, 
within  their  own  jurifdiction  :  fo  are  alfo  the  coroner 
,  2nd  the  fheriff  within  their  own  county.  The  king  is 
the  principal  confervator  of  the  peace  within  all  his  do¬ 
minions  :  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treafurer,  lord  high 
flews  rd,  lord  marfhal,  lord  high  cdnftable,  all  the  jui- 
tices  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  by  their  office,  and 
the  maifer  of  the  rolls,  by  prefcription,  are  general  con¬ 
iervators  of  the  peace  through  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
may  commit  breakers  of  the  peace,  and  bind  them  in 
recognifances  to  keep  it. 

Conservator  of  the  Truce,  and  Safe  ConduBs,  was 
an  officer  appointed  in  every  fea  port,  under  the  king’s 
letters  patent.  His  charge  was  to  inquire  of  all  of¬ 
fences  committed  againft  the  king’s  truce,  and  fafe 
condufts  upon  the  main  fea,  out  of  the  franchifes  of 
the  cinque-ports,  as  the  admirals  were  wont  to  do, 
and  fuch  other  things  as  are  declared  anno  3  Hen.  V. 
cap.  6. 

CONSERVATORIOS,  are  mufical  fchools  efta- 
bliffied  for  the  inflru<5iion  of  children  in  the  profeflion 
of  muiic.  There  are  four  of  thefe  at  Venice,  defigned 
for  the  education  of  girls,  and  three  at  Naples,  for  the 
education  of  boys.  It  has  been  fuggefted  that  the 
operation  of  caflration  was  performed  in  the  conferva- 
torios  ;  but  the  practice  is  abfolutely  prohibited  :  and 
.the  young  caftrati  are  brought  from  Lucia  in  Pug¬ 
lia  :  but  before  that  operation  is  performed,  their  voices 
are  tried  in  a  confervatorio.  The  fcholars  of  the  Ve¬ 
netian  confervatorios  have  been  chiefly  celebrated  for 
tafte  and  neatnefs  of  execution;  and  thofe  of  Naples 
have  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  firft  contrapunlifts , 
or  compofers,  in  Europe. 

CONSERVATORY,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
green-houfe  or  ice-houfe. 

CONSERVE,  in  Pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine 
contrived  to  preferve  the  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  or 
fruits  of  feveral  fimples,  as  near  as  poffible,  to  what 
they  are  when  freffi  gathered.  See  Pharmacy. 

CONSIGNMENT,  in  Law ,  the  depofiting  any 
fum  of  money,  bills,  papers,  or  commodities,  in  good 
hands  ;  either  by  appointment  of  a  court  of  juflice,  in 
order  to  be  delivered  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are 
adjudged  ;  or  voluntarily,  in  order  to  their  being  re¬ 
mitted  to  the  perfons  they  belong  to,  or  fent  to  the 
places  they  are  defigned  for. 

Consignment  of  Goods ,  in  Commerce,  is  the  de¬ 
livering  or  making  them  over  to  another  ;  thus,  goods 
are  faid  to  be  consigned  to  a  fa6tor,  when  they  are  fent 
to  him  to  be  fold,  &c.  ;  or  when  a  factor  fends  back 
goods  to  his  principal,  they  are  faid  to  be  configned  to 
im. 

•  CONSISTENCE,  in  Phyfics,  that  date  of  a  body 
wherein  its  component  particles  are  fo  conne&ed  or 
entangled  among  themfelves,  as  not  to  feparate  or 
recede  from  each  other.  It  differs  from  continuity  in 
this,  that  it  implies  a  regard  to  motion  or  reft,  which 
continuity  does  not,  it  being  fufficient  to  denominate 
a  thing  continuous  that  its  parts  are  contiguous  to  each 
other. 

CONSISTENTES,  in  church-hiflory,  a  kind  of  pe¬ 
nitents  who  were  allowed  to  affift  at  prayers,  but  who 
could  not  be  admitted  to  receive  the  facrament. 
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CONSISTORY  ( Confjicrlum ),  fignifies  as  much  Conftooiy 
as  prettcrium ,  a  tribunal :  it  is  commonly  ufed  for  a 
council-houfe  of  ecclefiaflical  perfons,  or  place  of  ju- 


ftice  in  the  fpiritual  court ;  a  fdlion  or  affembly  of  pre¬ 
lates.  And  every  archbifhop  and  bifhop  of  every  dio- 
cefe  hath  a  confiflory  court  held  before  his  chancellor 
or  commiffary  in  his  cathedral  church,  or  other  conve¬ 
nient  place  of  his  diocefe.  for  ecclefiaflical  caufes.  The 
bithop’s  chancellor  is  the  judge  of  this  court,  fuppofed 
to  be  {killed  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;  and  in  places 
of  the  diocefe  far  remote  from  the  biffiop’s  confiflory, 
the  bifhop  appoints  2  commiffiary  to  judge  in  all  caufes 
within  a  certain  diftri£t,  and  a  regifler  to  enter  his  de¬ 
crees,  &.c. 

Consistory,  at  Rome,  denotes  the  college  of  cardi¬ 
nals,  or  the  pope’s  fenate  and  council,  before  whom  ju¬ 
diciary  caufes  are  pleaded.  Du1  Cange  derives  the  word 
iromconffoidum  ;  i.  e.  locus  uhi  conjijhtur  ;  ufed  chiefly 
for  a  veflibule,  gallery,  or  anti-chamber,  where  the 
courtiers  wait  for  admiffion  :  and  fo  called  a  conjiflente 
multitudine . 

The  confiflory  is  the  frrft  court,  or  tribunal  of 
Rome  :  it  never  meets  but  when  the  pope  pleafes  to 
convoke  it:  the  pope  prefides  in  it  in  perfon,  mounted 
on  a  magnificent  throne,  and  habited  in  his  pontifi¬ 
calia  ;  on  the  right  are  the  cardinal-bifhops  and  prieits, 
and  on  the  left  the  cardinal-deacons.  The  place  where 
it  is  held,  is  a  large  hall  in  the  apoflolical  palace, 
where  princes  and  ambaffadors  of  kings  are  received. 
The  other  prelates,  prothonotaries,  auditors  of  the  ro¬ 
ta,  and  other  officers,  are  feated  o.*  the  fleps  of  the 
throne  :  the  courtiers  fit  on  the  ground  ;  ambaffadors 
on  the  right,  and  confiftorial  and  fifeal  advocates  behind 
the  cardinals. 

Befides  the  public  confiflory,  there  is  alfo  a  private 
one,  held  in  a  retired  chamber,  called  the  chamber  of 
papegay  ;  the  pope’s  throne  here  being  only  raifed  two 
fleps  high.  Nobody  is  here  admitted  but  the  cardi¬ 
nals,  whofe  opinions  are  collected,  and  called  fentences . 
Here  are  firft  propofed  and  paffed  all  bulls  for  biffiop- 
ricks,  abbeys,  &c.  Hence  bifhopricks  and  abbeys 
are  faid  to  be  confiflorial  benefices  ;  in  regard  they  muff 
be  propofed  in  the  confiflory,  the  annates  be  paid  to  the 
pope,  and  his  bulls  taken.  Anciently  they  were  elec¬ 
tive  ;  blit  by  the  concordat,  wdiich  abolifhes  elections, 
they  are  appointed  to  be  collated  by  the  pope  alone,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  prince. 

Consistory  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  court  under 
Conflantine,  where  he  fat  in  perfon,  and  heard  caufes  : 
the  members  of  this  court  were  called  coniitcs . 

Consistory  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  reformed,  for 
a  council  or  affembly  of  miniflers  and  elders,  to  regulate 
their  affairs,  difeipline,  &:c. 

Consistory,  or  Court  Chrtftian ,  in  the  Englifh  laws, 
is  a  council  of  ecclefiaflical  perfons,  or  the  place  of 
juftice  in  an  ecclefiaflical  or  fpiritual  court.  Every 
archbifhop  and  bifhop  has  a  confiflory-court,  held  be¬ 
fore  his  chancellor  or  commiffarv,  either  in  his  cathe¬ 
dral,  in  fome  chapel,  aide,  or  portico,  belonging  there¬ 
to  ;  or  in  fome  other  convenient  place  of  his  diocefe,  for 
ecclefiaflical  caufes.  The  fpiritual  court  was  anciently, 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  joined  with  the  county  or 
hundred  court  ;  and  the  original  of  the  confifloiy*court, 
as  divided  from  thofe  court?,  is  found  in  a  law  of  the 
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conqueror,  quoted  by  Lord  Coke,  From  this  court 
there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  archbifhop  of  each  province 
refpe&ively. 

CONSOLATION,  one  of  the  places  in  rhetoric, 
wherein  the  orator  endeavours  to  abate  and  moderate 
the  grief  or  concern  of  another, 

CONSOLE,  in  ArchiteBure ,  an  ornament  cut  upon 
the  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  a  proje&ure,  and  on 
occnfion  ferves  to  fupport  little  corniches,  figures,  buffs, 
and  vafes’. 


CONSOLIDATION,  in  Law ,  the  combining  and 
uniting  two  benefices  into  one.  The  term  is  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law  )  where  it  properly  fignifies  an  union 
of  the  poffdfion,  or  occupation,  with  the  property. 
Thus,  if  a  man  have  by  legacy  ufutn  fruBum fundi ,  and 
afterwards  buy  the  property,  or  fee-fimple,  of  the 
heir)  this  is  called  a  cofifolidalion. 

Consolidation,  in  Medicine ,  the  a&ion  of  uniting 
broken  bones,  or  the  lips  of  wounds,  by  means  of  con - 
Jbhdating  remedies ,  as  they  are  called  )  which  cleanfing 
with  a-  moderate  heat  and  force,  taking  corruption  out 
of  the  wounds,  and  preferving  the  temperature  of  the 
parts,  caufe  the  nourishment  to  be  fitly  applied  to  the 
part  affe&ed. 

Among  the  many  inflanres  of  the  confolidating 
power  of  blood  and  raw  flefh,  We  have  a  very  re¬ 
markable  one  in  Bartholine’s  Medical  Obfervations. 
A  man  being  condemned  to  have  his  nofe  cut  off  by 
the  hand  of  the  common  executioner,  the  friends,  who 
were  to  be  prefent,  provided  a  new  loaf  of  warm  bread, 
which  was  cut  in  the  middle,  and  the  nofe  received  in 
it  as  it  fell  from  the  face  :  the  nofe  was  after  this  nicely 
placed  on  the  face  again)  and  being  fewed  on,  the 
ivhole  in  time  ’confelidated,  and  left  no  other  marks 
of  the  ignominy  than  the  fear  round  the  whole  nofe, 
and  the  traces  of  the  flitches. 

CONSONANCE,  in  Mufc.  See  Interval. 

CONSONANT,  a  letter  that  cannot  be  founded 
without  feme  fingle  or  double  vowel  before  or  after  it  j 
as  b ,  c,  d ,  &c. 

CONSORT,  ^ ueen  Coxsozt.  See  Queen* 

CONSPIRACY,  in  Law,  fignifies  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more,  falfely  to  indi&,  or  procure  to  be 
indited,  an  innocent  perfon,  of  felony. 

CONSPIRATORS  are,  by  flatute,  defined  to  be 
fuch  as  bind  themfelves  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other  al¬ 
liance,  to  affift  one  another  falfely  and  malicioufly  to 
indift  perfons,  or  falfely  to  maintain  plea*. 

Confpirators  in  treafon,  are  thofe  that  plot  againft 
the  king  and  the  government. 

CONSTABLE,  according  to  feme,  is  a  Saxon 
word,  compounded  of  coning,  “  king,” 'and  Jlaple  which 
fignifies  the  “  flay  or  fupport  of  the  king.”  But  as 
we  borrowed  the  name  as  well  as  the  office  of  CotiftabJe 
from  the  French,  Sir  William  Blackflone  is  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  deduce  it,  with  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and  Dr 
Cowel,  from  that  language )  wherein  it  is  plainly  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  comes  Jlabuli,  an  officer  well 
known  in  the  empire  j  fe  called,  becaufe,  like  the* 
great  conftable  of  France,  as  well  as  the  lord  high 
conftable  of  England,  be  was  to  regulate  all  matters 
©£  chivalry,  tilts,  tournaments,  and  feats  of  arms,  which 
were  performed  on  horfeback. — The 

Lord  High  Cqns<ia$l£  of  England  is  the  feventh 
great  officer  of  the  crown  5  and  he,  with  the  earl 


marffial  of  England,  were  formerly  judges  of  the  court  Conibh 
of  chivalry,  called  in  King  Henry  IV.’s  time  Curia  v 
Mihtaris,  and  now  the  court  of  honour.  It  is  the 
fountain  of  the  martial  law,  and  anciently  was  held  in 
the  king’s  hall.  The  powder  of  the  lord  high  con- 
liable  was  formerly  fe  great,  and  of  which  fe  improper 
a  ufe  was  made,  that  fe  early  as  the  13th  of  King  Rich¬ 
ard  II.  a  llatute  pafied  for  regulating  and  abridging 
the  fame,  together  with  the  power  of  the  earl  marftnft 
of  England  )  and  by  this  flatute,  no  plea  could  be  tii- 
ed  by  them  or  their  courts,  that  could  be  tried  by  tlie 
common  law  of  the  realm.  The  office  of  conftable 
cxifled  before  the  conqueft.  After  the  conqueft,  the 
office  went  with  inheritance,  and  by  the  tenure  of  the 
manors  of  Harlefield,  Newman,  and  Whitenhurft,  in 
Gloucefterlhire,  by  grand  feijeanty  in  the  family  of 
the  Bohuns  earl  of  Hereford  and  Efiex,  and  afterwards 
in  the  line  of  Stafford  as  heirs-general  to  them )  but 
in  1521,  this  great  office  became  forfeited  to  the  king 
in  the  perfon  of  Edward  Stafford  duke  of  Bucking! 
ham,  who  was  that  year  attainted  for  high  treaferv)  and 
in  confideration  of  its  extenfive  power,  dignity,  and 
large  authority,  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace,  it  has 
never  been  granted  to  any  perfon,'  otherwife  than  hac 
vice,  and  that  to  attend  at  a  coronation,  or  trial  by 
combat.  In  France,  the  fame  office  was  alfe  fuppreffed 
about  a  century  after  by  an  edi£l  of  Louis  XIII  y 
though  it  has  been  exercifed,  in  the  command  of  the 
Mar.shaL.S-,  by  the  firft  officer  in  the  army. 

Lord  high  conftable  of  Scotland  was  an  office  of 
great  antiquity  and  dignity.  The  firfl  upon  record  is 
Hugo  de  Mcrvelle  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  He  had 
two  grand  prerogatives,  viz.  Firft,  The  keeping  of  the 
king’s  fword,  which  the  king,  at  his  promotion,  when, 
he  fwears  fealty,  delivers  to  him  naked.  Hence  the 
badge  of  the  conftable  is  a  naked  fword.-— Second,  The 
abfelute  and  unlimited  command  of  the  king’s  armies 
while  in  the  field,  in  the  abfence  of  the  king  ;  but 
this  command  does  not  extend  to  caflles  and  garrifens. 

He  was  likewife  judge  of  all  crimes  committed  within 
two  leagues  of  the  king’s'  houfe,  which  precinfl  was 
called  the  Chalmer  of  Peace  :■  though  his  jurifdiflion 
came  at  laft  to  be  exercifed  only  as  to  crimes  during 
the  time  of  parliament,  which  feme  extended  likewife 
to  all  general  conventions.  This  office  was  conferred 
heritably  upon  the  noble  family  of  Errol,  by  King  Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce  )  and  with  them  it  flill  remains,  being  ex- 
prefsly  referved  by  the  treaty  of  union. 

Inferior  Constables.  From  the  great  office  of  high 
conftable  is  derived  that  inferior  order,  fince  called  the 
conflables  of  hundreds  arid  f ranch  fes ;  thefe  were  firft  or¬ 
dained  in  the  13th  year  of  Edward  I.  by  the  flatute 
of  Winchefter  )  which,  for  the  conservation  of  the 
peace,  and  view  of  armour,  appointed  that  two  ccnfta- 
bles  fhould  be  chofen  in  every  hundred  and  franchise. 

Thefe  are  what  we  now  call  confabularii  capitales,  or 
high  ccnfab/es ;  becaufe  continuance  of  time,  and  in- 
creafe  of  people,'  &c.  have  occafioned  others  of  like, 
nature,  but  inferior  authority,  in  every  town,  called 
petty  confiables,  or  fub-confabularii,  firft  inftituted  about 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  former,  or  modern  high  confables,  are  appoint¬ 
ed  at  the  court-leets  of  the  iranchife  or  hundred  over 
which  they  prefide  ;  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  the 
juft  ices  at  their  quarterTeffiofis  *,  and  are  lemoveabfe 
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jJabfe,  by  the  fame  authority  that  appoints  them.  Th a  petty 

~  ^  conjiables  have  two  offices  united  in  them,  the  one  an¬ 

cient,  and  the  other  modern.  Their  ancient  office  is 
that  of  head-borough,  tithing-man,  or  borffiolder  \ 
which  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  King  Alfred  :  their 
more  modern  office  is  that  of  conftable  merely  y  which 
was  appointed  fo  lately  as  the  reign  of  Edtvard  III. 
in  order  to  affift  the  high  conftable,  And  in  general 
the  ancient  head-boroughs,  tithing-men,  and  borfficld- 
ers,  were  made  ufe  of  to  fervc  as  petty  conftables  $ 
though  not  fo  generally,  but  that  in  many  places  they 
{fill  continue  diftinCt  officers  from  the  conftables. 
They  are  all  chofen  by  the  jury  at  the  court- lee 1 5  or, 
if  no  court-leet  be  held,  are  appointed  by  two  juftices 
of  the  peace. 

The  general  duty  of  all  conftables,  both  high  and 
petty,  as  well  as  of  the  other  officers,  is  to  keep  the 
king’s  peace  in  their  feveral  diftrifts ;  and  to  that  pur- 
pofe  they  are  armed  with  very  large  powers  of  ar- 
refling  and  imprifoning,  of  breaking  open  houfes,  and 
the  like:  of  the  extent  of  which  powers,  confidering 
what  manner  of  men  arc  for  the  moft  part  upon 
fchefe  offices,  it  is  perhaps -very  well  that  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  kept  in  ignorance.  One  of  their  principal 
duties  arifing  from  the  ftatute  of  Wincbefter,  which 
appoints  them,  is  to  keep  watch  and  ward  in  their  re- 
fpeflive  jurifdi&ions.  Ward,  guard,  or  cuftodia ,  is 
chiefly  intended  of  the  day-time,  in  order,  to  appre¬ 
hend  rioters,  and  robbers,  on  the  highways  $  the  man¬ 
ner  of  doing  which  is  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace  and  the  conftable  :  the  hundred  be¬ 
ing,  however,  liable  for  all  the  robberies  committed 
therein  by  day-light,  for  having  kept  negligent  guard. 
Watch  is  properly  applicable  to  the  night  only  (being 
called  among  the  Saxons  wach't  or  waSiu')  ;  and  it  be¬ 
gins  when  ward  ends,  and  ends  when  that  begins : 
for,  by  the  flatute  of  Winchefter,  in  walled  towns  the 
gates  ffiall  be  clofed  from  fun-fetting  to  fun-rifing : 
and  watch  ffiall  be  kept  in  every  borough  and  town, 
efpecially  in  the  fummer  feafon,  to  apprehend  all 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  night-walkers,  and  make  them 
give  an  account  of  thernfelves.  The  conftable  may 
appoint  watchmen  at  his  diferetion,  regulated  by  the 
cuflom  of  the  place  5  and  thefe,  being  his  deputies, 
have,  for  the  time  being,  the  authority  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal. 

There  are  alfo  conftables  denominated  from  parti¬ 
cular  places,  as  conftable  of  the  Tower,  of  Dover 
caftle,  of  Windfor  caftle,  of  the  caftle  of  Caernarvon 
and  many  other  of  the  caftles  of  Wales ;  whofe  office 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  caftellani,  or  governors  of 
caftles. 

Constables  of  London.  The  city  of  London  is  di¬ 
vided  into  26  wards,  and  the  wrards  into  precin&s,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  conftable.  They  are  nominated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  each  precin&  on  St  Thomas’s  day, 
and  confirmed,  or  otherwife,  at  the  court  of  wardmote. 
After  confirmation,  they  are  fworn  into  their  offices 
at  a  court  of  aldermen,  on  the  next  Monday  after. 
Xwefth  day.  Such  as  are  chofen  into  the  office,  are 
obliged  to  place  the'  king’s  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the 
city,  over  their  doors ;  and  if  they  refide  in  alleys,  at 
the  ends  of  fuch  alleys  toward  the  ftreets,  to  fignify 
that  a  conftable  lives  there,4  and  that  they  may  be  the 
**iore  eafily  found  when  wanted. 
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Constables  to  J of  ices  of  the  Peace, 
are  the  proper  officers  for  executing  their 
They  have  powers  to  fupprefs  tumults, 
prebend  delinquents  and  thofe  who  can  give  no  good 
account  of  thernfelves,  and  carry  them  to  ihe  next 
juftice. 

CONSTANCE,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  whofe  biffiop  is  a 
prince  of  the  empire.  It  has  a  handfeme  bridge,  and 
feveral  fine  ftruCtures,  as  well  facred  as  profane.  It 
carries  on  a  great  trade,  and  is  well  fortified  :  and 
though  it  pretends  to  be  an  imperial  town,  the  Auf- 
trians  keep  a  garrifon  here.  It  is  famous  for  a  coun¬ 
cil  held  here  in  1514,  when  there  were  three  popes ; 
but  they  were  all  depofed,  and  Martin  V.  was  elected 
in  their  room.  This  council  caufed  Jerome  of  Prague 
and  John  Hufs  to  be  burnt,  though  the  emperor  Sigif- 
mund  had  given  them  a  fafe  conduCt  \  in  purfuance  of 
this  maxim,  “  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  here¬ 
tics.”  They  likewife  condemned  the  do&rine  of 
Wickliff,  and  ordered  his  bones  to  be  burned  40  years 
after  he  was  dead.  However,  the  inhabitants  now  are 
Proteftants.  It  is  feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name. 
E.  Long.  9.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  38, 

Constance,  one  of  the  molt  confiderable  and  beau¬ 
tiful  lakes  of  Switzerland,  which  feparates  it  from  Sua¬ 
bia,  except  that  part  where  the  city  of  Conftance  is 
feated  on  its  fide.  -  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the 
upper  or  largeft  part  is  called  Bpden  fee,  the  middle 
Bodmer  fee,  and  the  lower  part  Zeller  fee.  The  firfl 
is  37  miles  long,  and  its  greateft  breadth  15  miles.  I*t 
is  deeper  in  fummer  than  in  winter. 

CONSTANCY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  immu¬ 
tability,  or  invariablenefs.  In  ethics,  or  when  applied 
to  the  human  mind,  the  term  implies  refolution  or 
fteadinefs,  particularly  under  fufferings  and  the  trials 
of  adverfity. 

It  was  the  faying  of  a  heathen  philofopher,  That 
there  cannot  be  imagined  upon  earth  a  fpeClacle  more 
worthy  the  regard  of  the  Creator  intent  on  his  works, 
than  a  brave  man  fuperior  to  his  fufferings.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  noble  or  honourable  than  to  have 
courage  enough  to  execute  the  commands  of  reafon 
and  confidence  j  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  ftation  afligned  us  ,  and  to  be  proof 
againft  poverty,  pain,  and  death  itfelf,  fo  far  as  not  to 
do  any  thing  that  is  fcandalous  or  finffil  to  avoid  them. 
To  be  thus,  is  to  be  great  above  title  or  fortune.  This 
argues  the  foul  of  a  heavenly  extraction,  and  is  worthy 
the  offspring  of  the  Deity. 

Of  this  virtue  the  following  example,  related  in 
Engliffi  hiftory,  is  here  feleCted,  as  fuperior  perhaps, 
all  circumftances  conftdered,  to  any  other  upon  re¬ 
cord. 

Sir  William  Affiew  of  Kelfay,  in  Lincoln fliire,  had 
feveral  daughters.  His  fecond,  named  Anne,  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  genteel  education  \  which,  with  an  agreeable 
figure  and  good  underftanding,  rendered  her  a  very 
proper  perfon  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  family.  Her  fa¬ 
ther,  regardlefs  of  his  daughter’s  inclination  and  hap- 
pinefs,  obliged  her  to  marry  a  gentleman  who  had  no¬ 
thing  to  recommend  him  kut  his  fortune,  and  who  was 
a  moft  bigotted  Papift.  No  fooner  was  he  convinced 
of  his  vrife’s  regard  for  the  doCtrines  of  the  reforma*- 
tisn  from  popery,  than,  by  the  inftigation  of  his 
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Cwiftancy.  pncfls,  ]>$  violently  drove  hex  from  his  houfe,  though 
fhe  had  born  him  two  children,  and  her  conduct:  was 
unexceptionable.  Abandoned  by  her  hujfband,  fhe 
came  up  to  London,  in  order  to  procure  a  divorce,  and’ 
to  make  berfelf  known  to  that  part  of  the  court  who 
either  profeffed  or  were  favourers  of  Frotefbntifm  ; 
but  as  Henry  yill.  with  confent  of  parliament,  had 
j a ft  ena&ed  the  law  of  the  fix  articles,  commonly  called 
the  bloody  JIatutc,  (lie  was  cruelly  betrayed  by  her  own 
bufband  ;  and,  upon  his  information*  taken  into  cufto- 
dy,  and  examined  concerning  her  faith.  The  a&  above 
mentioned  denounced  death  againft  all  thofe  who 
ihould  deny  the  cloSrine  o i  tranfubjl anti ation  ;  or  that 
the  bread  and  wine  made  life  of  in  the  facrament  was 
not  converted  after  confecration  into  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Chrifl  ;  or.  maintain  the  neceffity  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  facrament  U  both  kinds  5  or  affirm,  that  it 
was  lawful  for  prieft  s  to  marry  ;  that  the  vows  of  ce¬ 
libacy  might  be  broken  j  that  private  maffies  were  of  no 
avail  ;  and  that  auricular  confeffiion  to  a  prieft  was  not 
neceffary  to  falvation.  Upon  tliefe  articles  fhe  was 
examined  by  the  inquin  tor,  a  prieft,  the  lord- mayor  of 
London,  and  tile  bifhop’s  chancellor;  and  to  all  their 
queries  gave  proper  and  pertinent  anfwers ;  but  not 
being  fucli  as  they  approyed,  (lie  was  fent  back  to  pri- 
fen,  where  flic  remained  eleven  days  to  ruminate  alone 
on  her  alarming  fituation,  and  was  denied  the  fmall 
confolation  of  a  friendly  vifit.  The  king’s  council 
being  at  Greenwich,  file  was  once  more  examined  by 
Chancellor  Wriothefley,  Gardiner  bifhop  of' Winch e-. 
fter,  Dr  Cox,  and  Dr  Robinfon  ;  but  not  being  able 
to  convince  her  of  fuppofed  errors,  (lie  was  fent  to 
the  Tower.  Mr  Strype,  from  an  authentic  paper, 
gives  us  the  following  fhort  account  of  her  examina¬ 
tion,  tvhich  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unentertaining  or 
'  ufelefs  to  the  reader  :  u  Sir  Martin  Bowes  (lord 
mayor)  fitting  with  the  council,  as  moft  meet  for  his 
xvifdom,  and  feeing  her  ftand  upon  life  and  death,  I 
pray  you,  quoth  he,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  talk 
to  this  woman  ?  Leave  was  granted.  Lord  Mayor . 
Thou  foolifh  woman,  fayeft  thou  that  the  prieft  can¬ 
not  make  the  holy  body  of  Chrifl  ?  A.  Jljlew.  I  fay  fo, 
my  lord  :  for  I  have  read  that  God  made  man  ;  but 
that  man  made  God  I  never  read  ;  nor  I  fuppofe  ever 
ftiail  read  it.  Lord  Mayor .  No  !  Thou  foolifh  wo¬ 
man,  after  the  words  of  confecration,  is  it  not  the 
Lord’s  body  ?  sd.  AJkcvo .  No  :  it  is  but  confecrated 
bread,  or  facramental  bread.  I^ord  Mayor .  What  if 
a  moufe  eat  it  after  confecration  ;  what  fhall  become  of 
this  moufe  ?  what  fayeft  thou,  tliou  foolifh  woman  ? 
jL.  AJhcw .  What  fhall  become  of  her,  fay  you,  my 
lord  ?  Lord  Mayor .  I  fay,  that  the  moufe  is  damned. 

AJkew.  Alack,  poor  moufe  !”  Perceiving  that 
fome  could  not  keep  in  their  laughing,  the  council 
proceeded  to  the  butchery  and  daughter  that  they  in¬ 
tended  before  they  came  there.  It  was  ftrongly  fu- 
fpefted  that  Mrs  Afkew  was  favoured  by  fome  ladies 
of  high  rank ;  and  that  fhe  carried  on  a  religious  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  queen  ;  fo  that  the  chancellor 
Wriothefley,  hoping  that  he  might  difeover  fomething 
that  would  afford  matter  of  impeachment  againft  that 
princefs,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  or  his  counted,  who 
all  favoured  reformation,  ordered. her  to  be  put  to  the 
rack  :  but  her  fortitude  in  differing,  and  her  refolulion 
nat  to  betray  her  friends,  was  proof  againft  that  dia- 
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Not  a  groan,  not  a  word,  could 


extorted  from  her.  Xhe~  chancellor,  provoked  with  c'onfij  ^ 
what  he  called  her  obftinacy,  augmented  her  tortures' 
with  his  own  hands,  and  with  unheard-of  violence  :  but 
her  courage  and  conflancy  were  invincible  ;  and  thefe 
barbarians  gained  nothing  by  their  cruelties  but  ever- 
lading  difg race. and  infamy.  As  foon  as  fhe  was  taken 
from  the  rack,  five  fainted  away  ;  but  being  recovered, 
fhe  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  Her  bones  were  did 
located  in  fucli  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  car¬ 
ry  her  in  a  chair  to  the  place  of  execution.  While  fhe 
was  at  the  flake,  letters  were  brought  her  from  the  lord 
chancellor,  offering  her  the  king’s  pardon  if  fhe  would 
recant.  But  fhe  refufed  to  look  at  them  ;  telling  the 
meffenger,  that  “  fhe  came  not  thither  to  deny  her 
Lord  and  Mafter.”  The  fame  letters  were  alfo  ten¬ 
dered  to  three  other  perfons  condemned  to  the  fame 
fate  ;  and  who,  animated  by  her  example,  refufed  to  ac¬ 
cept  them.  Whereupon  the  lord-mayor  commanded 
the  fire  to  be  kindled  ;  and  with  favage  ignorance  cried 
out,  Fiat  jujlitia,  “  Let  juftice  take  its  courfe.”  The 
faggots  being  lighted,  (lie  commended  her  foul,  with  the 
utmofl  ccmpofure,  into  the  hands  of  her  Maker;  and, 
like  the  great  founder  of  the  religion  fhe  profeffed,  ex¬ 
pired,  praying  for" her  murderers ,  July  16.  1546,  about 
the  25th  year  of. her  age. 

CONSTANTIA,  a  diftrift  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  confuting  of  two  farms,  which  produce  the 
well-known  wine  fo  much  prized  in  Europe,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Cape  or  Conjlantia  wine.  This 
place  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Alphen,  in  a  bending  formed  by  and  nearly  un¬ 
der  the  ridge  of  hills,  which  comes  from  Meuifen- 
mountain,  and  juft  where  it  ftrikes  off  towards  Hout- 
bay.  One  of  thefe  farms  is  called  Little  Confantia * 

Here  the  white  Conftantia  wTine  is  made.  The  other 
produces  the  red.  According  to  M.  de  la  Cail’s  ac¬ 
count,  not  more  than  60  figgars  of  red  and  90  of  the 
white  Conftantia  wine  are  made,  each  figgar  being 
reckoned  at  600  French  pints,  or  about  150  Swedifh 
cans ;  fo  that  the  whole  produce  amounts  to  22,500 
cans.  As  the  company  are  ufed  to  keep  one-third 
of  this  for  themfelves,  the  remainder  is  always  be- 
fpoke  by  the  Europeans  long  before  it  is  made.  At 
the  Cape  this  wine  is  feldom  feen  at  table,  partly  be- 
caufe  it  is  dear,  and  partly  becaufe  it  is  the  produce 
cf  the  country.  The  red  Conftantia  wine  fells  for 
about  60  rixdollars  the  half  awin  ;  but  the  white  is 
ufually  to  be  purchafed  at  a  more  reafonable  rate. 

The  genuine  Conftantia  wine  is  undeniably  a  very 
racy  and  delicate  deffert  wine,  and  has  fomething  pe¬ 
culiarly  agreeable  in  the  flavour  of  it.  That  its  fupe- 
riority,  however,  is  not  owing  to  any  thing  peculiar 
in  the  manner  of  procuring  it,  Teems  extremely  pro¬ 
bable  ;  for  then,  without .  douot,  a  great  deal  more  of 
it  would  be  made.  In  fa61,  Dr  Sparmann  informs  us, 
that  the  genuine  wine  can  only  be  produced  from 
particular  foils.  The  diftrifts  that  lie  next  to  thefe 
yield  merely  the  common  Cape  wine,  notwithftatiding 
that  they  have  been  planted  with  vine  flocks  taken 
from  this,  as  well  as  with  fome  ‘brought  from  the- 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  whence  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
true  Conftantia  fort  originally  comes ;  nay,  even  though 
all  the  vineyards  about  Conftantia  feem  to  have  the 
fame  foil.  We  have  inftances  at  the  Cape,  as  well  as 
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grapes  fometimes  produce  a 
on  the  other  hand,  bad  grapes 
of  wine  :  therefore,  towards 
lity,  befides  finer  ma¬ 
terials,  there  muft  be  certain  conditions  and  circum- 
ftances,  which,  by  a  diligent  and  rational  inveftigation, 
might  probably  be  explored  to  the  great  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Such  as  are  apprifed  in  what  quantities  ConfUntia 
wine  is  confumed  in  Europe,  will  perhaps  think  the 
above  calculation  of  the  produce  too  limited.  This, 
however,  Dr  Sparmann  allures  us,  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe  ;  the  overplus  being  the  produce  of  avarice,  which, 
goaded  on  by  the  dc/ire  of  gain,  will  always  Hit  upon 
fume  method  of  fatisfying  the  demands  of  luxury  and 
fenfuality.  The  votaries  of  thefe,  accuftomed  to  be 
put  off  with  empty  founds,  do  not  feldom  drink  with 
the  big  held  reliih  an  imaginary  Conftantia,  with  which, 
however,  this  liquor  has  nothing  in  common  befides 
the  mere  name.  It  is  therefore  advifable,  even  at 
the  Cape  itfelf,  to  take  care,  that  wlhiift  one  has  a  ge¬ 
nuine  fample  given  one  to  tafle,  one  is  not  made  to 
pay  for  a  imde-up  red  Conftantia-,  which  otherwife  is 
in  general  fold  for  half  the  price.  The  rich  quality 
of  this  wine  is,  according  to  Barrow,  owing  partly 
to  the  fituation  and  foil,  and  partly  to  the  care  in  the 
raar.ufadure  ;  for  ripe  fruit  only  is  ufed,  and  always 
entirely  freed  From  the  ftalks. 

CONST  AN  TINA,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town 
cf  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  capital  of  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  the  largeft  and 
ftrongeft  place  in  all  the  eaftern  parts  ;  and  it  is  feated 
on  the  top  of  a  great  rock.  There  is  no  way  to  it 
but  by  fteps  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  and  the  ufual  way 
of  puniftiing  criminals  here  is  to  throw  them  down 
the  cliff.  Here  are  a  great  many  Homan  antiquities, 
particularly  a  triumphal  arch.  E.  Long.  7.  12.  N. 
Lat.  36.  4. 

Constanttna,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  and 
capital  of  a  fmall  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
caftle  feated  on  a  mountain.  W.  Long.  5.  35.  N. 
Lat.  37.  40. 

CONSTANTINE,  a  kingdom  of  Barbary  of  that 
name,  in  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
on  the  fouth  by  Bildulgerid,  and  on  the  weft;  by  the 
river  Sufcgmar,  which  feparates  it  from  the  kingdom 
of  Bugia.  The  country  is  the  New  Numidia  of  the 
ancients,  and  had  its  own  king;  but  it  is  now  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Algiers. 

Constantine  the  Great,  the  firft  emperor  of  the 
Romans  who  embraced  Chriftianity.  His  father,  Con- 
ftantius  Chlorus,  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  vic¬ 
torious  expeditions  to  Germany  and  Britain  :  upon  the 
abdication  of  Dioclefian,  he  fhared  the  Roman  empire 
with  Galerius  Maximinus  in  365,  and  was  at  that  time 
at  York,  where  he  died  in  306 ;  having  firft  caufed 
his  for.  Conftantine  the  Great  to  be  proclaimed  empe¬ 
ror  by  his  army,  and  the  Englifh.  Galerius  at  firft 
refufed  to  admit  Conftantine  to  his  father’s  fliare  in  the 
imperial  throne ;  but  after  havyig  loft  feveral  battles, 
he  confented  in  308.  Maxentius,  who  fucceeded  Ga¬ 
lenas,  oppofed  him  :  but  wa»  defeated,  and  drowned 
himfelf  in  the  Tyber.  The  fenate  then  declared 
Conftantine  chief  or  firft  Auguftus,  and  Licinius  his 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 
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fecond  afibclute  in  the  empire,  in  412.  Thefe  princes  Cotiftan^ 
published  an  edid,  in  their  joint  names,  in  favour  of  tine* 
the  Chriftians ;  but  foon  after  Licinius,  jealous  of  Con- 
ftantine’s  renown,  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  a- 
gainft  him,  and  renewed  the  perfections  again  it  the 
Chriftians.  This  brought  on  a  rupture  between  the 
emperors,  and  a  battle,  in  which  Conftantine  was 
vi&orious.  A  fhort  peace  enfued  :  but  Licinius  haw 
ing  fhamefully  violated  the  treaty,  the  war  was  re¬ 
newed  ;  when  Conftantine  totally  defeating  him,  lie 
fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  taken  pruoner  ana 
ftrangled  in  323.  Conftantine,  now  become  foie  ma, 
fter  of  the  weflern  and  eaftern  empires,  immediately 
formed  the  plan  of  eftablifhing  Chriftianity  as  the  relir 
gion  of  the  ftate ;  for  which  purpofe,  he  convoked  fe¬ 
veral  ecclefiaftical  councils  ;  but  finding  he  was  like¬ 
ly  to  meet  with  great  oppofition  from  the  Pagan  inte- 
reft  at  Rome,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  founding  a 
new  city,  to  be  the  capital  of  bis  Chriitian  empire  ;  fee 
Constantinople.  The  glory  Conftantine  had  ac¬ 
quired  by  eftablifhing  the  Chriftian  religion,  was  tar- 
nifhed  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  perfecutlons  carried 
on  by  the  Arians,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign, 
againft  their  Chriftian  brethren  who  differed  from 
them  :  feduced  by  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  he  banifhed 
feveral  eminent  prelates ;  foon  after  which,  he  died  in 
337,  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  3.1ft  cf  his  reign. 

As  to  the  charafler  of  Conftantine,  he  was  chafte, 
pious,  laborious,  and  indefatigable ;  a  greaf  general, 
fuccefsful  in  war,  and  deferving  his  fuccefs  by  his 
fhining  valour  and  by  the  brightnefs  of  his  genius  ;  % 
protedor  of  arts,  and  an  encourager  of  them  by  his 
beneficence.  If  we  compare  him  with  Auguftus,  wi 
fliall  find  that  he  ruined  idolatry,  by  the  fame  precau¬ 
tions  and  the  fame  nddrefs  that  the  other  ufed  to  de- 
ftroy  liberty.  Like  Auguftus,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  empire  ;  but  polfefted  of  lefs  political  (kill,  he 
could  not  give  it  the  fame  (lability  :  he  weakened  the 
body  of  the  ftate  by  adding  to  it,  in  forne  rneafure,  3 
fecond  head  in  the  foundation  of  Conftahtinople  ;  and 
tranfporting  the  centre  of  motion  and  Jftrength  too 
near  the  eaftern  extremity,  he  left  without  heat,  and 
almoft  without  life,  the  weft  era  parts,  which  foon  be¬ 
came  a  prey  to  the  barbarians.  The  Pagans  were 
too  much  his  enemies -to  do  him  juftice.  Eutropius 
fays,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign  he  was  equal 
to  the  ir.cft  accomplifhed  princes,  and  in  the  latter  to 
the  meaneft.  The  younger  Vidor,  who  makes  him 
to  have  reigned  more  than  3 1  years,  pretends,  that  in 
the  firft  10  years  he  was  a  hero  ;  in  the  12  fucceeding 
ones  a  robber;  and  in  the  10  laft  a  fpendthrift.  It  is 
eafy  to  perceive,  with  refped  to  thefe  two  reproaches 
of  Vidor’s,  that  the  one  relates  to  the  riches  which 
Conftantine  took  from  idolatry,  and  the  other  to  thofe 
with  which  he  loaded  the  church. 

Constantine,  emperor  of  the  Eaft  in  912,  left 
the  care  of  the  empire  to  his  wife  Helena,  who  loaded 
the  people  with  taxes,  and  fold  all  the  offices  in  church 
and  ftate  to  the  higheft  bidders ;  while  the  emperor 
employed  himfelf  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  fine  arts, 
till  he  became  as  good  an  archited  and  painter  as  he 
was  a  bad  prince  :  he  wrote  feveral  biographical  and 
geographical  works,  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
his  name,  if  he  had  not  negleded  his  duty  to  compofe 
them.  Pie  died  in  959. 
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thus  terminated  the  dynafty  of 
years  after  its  eftablifhment  at 
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,  Constantine,  Dracqfes , 

leologus,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Sultan  Amurath 
in  1448.  But  Mahomet  II,  his  fucceftor,  refolving 
to.  dethrone  him,  laid  fiege  ip  Conftantinople  by  fea 
and  land,  and  took  it  by  affault  in  1453,  a^ter  li  had 
held  out  58  days,  ii  he  unfortunate  emperor  feeing 
the  Turks  enter  the  breaches,  threw  himfelf  into  the 
midft  of  the.  enemy,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  ;  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  imperial  houfe  were  maffacred  by  the  fol- 
diers;  and  the  women  referved  to  gratify  the  lull  of 
the  conqueror;  and 
the  Conftantines,  1123 
Conftantinople. 

CONSTANTINE,  Robert,  a  learned  phvfician.  born  at 
Caen,  taught  polite  literature  in  that  city  ^  and  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  (kill  in  the  Greek  language,  in 
hiilory,  and  in  medicine.  He  died  in  1603  aged  103. 
He  wrote  a  dictionary  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  other 
works,  which  are  e (teemed. 

*'  CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  modern  name  of  the 
*he  imperi-  city  of  Byzantium  in  Thrace.  It  was  enlarged  and 
alicat^to  beautified  by  the  Roman  emperor  Conftantine  the  Great, 
the  caufe  of *n  t^le  Tear  330,  ^  the  fame  time  he  transferred 

the  decline  thither  the  feat  of  the  empire  ;  and  this  removal  is  gene- 
«f  the  weft- rally  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  caufes 
ern  empire.  0f  the  fudden  decline  of  the  weflern  empire  after  this 
period. 

Conftantine  Li  the  year  332,  the  Sarmatians  implored  Conftan- 
dedeat/v  tho  tine’s  affiftance  againll  the  Goths,  who  had  made  an 
Gvths,  irruption  into  their  territories,  and  deftroyed  every 
thing  with  fire  and  fword.  The  emperor,  readily 
granted  their  requeft,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Near  100,000  of  the  enemy  perifhed,  either  in  the 
battle,  or  after  it  with  hunger  and  cold.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  over  throw,  the  Goths  were  obliged  to 
hue  for  peace  ;  but  the  ungrateful  Sarmatians  no  fooner 
found  themfelves  delivered  from  their  enemies,  than  they 
turned  their  arms  againft  their  benefaClor,  and  ravaged 
3  the  provinces  of  Msefia  and  Thrace.  The  emperor, 

and  the  receiving  intelligence  of  this  treachery,  returned  with 

Saimatians,  jncre(jji)ic  expedition,  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in 
pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  fubmit  to  tvhat  terms  he 
was  pleafed  to  impofe. 

Conftantine  feems  to  have  been  a  prince  very  highly 
refpedled,  even  by  far  diftant  nations.  In  333,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eufebius,  ambaffadors  arrived  at  Conftanti- 
nople  fim  the  Blemyes,  Indians,  Ethiopians,  and  Per- 
fians,  courting  his  friendfhip.  They  were  received  in 
a  moil  obliging  manner  *,  and  learning  from  the  ambaf- 
fadors  of  Sapor  king  of  Periia,  that  there  were  great 
numbers  of  Chriftians  in  their  mafter’s  dominions, 
Conftantine  wrote  a  letter  in  their  behalf  to  the  Perfian 
monarch. 

Next  year,  the  Sarmatians  being  again  attacked  by 
the  Goths,  found  themfelves  obliged  to  fet  at  liberty 
and  arm  their  Haves  againft  them.  By  this  means 
they  indeed  overcame  the  Goths:  but  the  victorious 
Haves  turning  their  arms  againft  their  matters,  drove 
them  out  of  the  country.  This  misfortune  obliged 
number  of  them,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  to  apply  for  relief  to 
fntoh^13118  ^ie  ^oman  emPeror>  who  incorporated  with  his  le- 
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tbefon  of  Emmanuel  Pa-  divided  the  empire  among  his  children  and  nephews,  eonftar Ml 

in  the  following  manner.  Conftantine  his  eldeft  fon,  tinopoliri  i 
had  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain:  Conftantius,  the  ie- 1  httwyPi 
cond,  had  Afia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  and  Conftans,  the  ' 
youngeft,  Iliyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa.  To  his  nc- Hisdeattj 
phew.  Dalmatius,  he  gave  Thrace,  Macedon,  and and  divifi  • 
Achaia;  and  to  King  Annibalianus,  his  other  nephew  °ftlleer 
Armenia  Minor,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the  city  of^ 
Caefarea,  which  he  defired  might  be  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom. 

After  the  death  of  Conftantine,  the  army  and  fenate  All  hi  Jm 
proclaimed  his  three  Tons  emperors,  without  taking  any  htionsini >  ^ 
notice  of  his  two  nephews,  who  were  foon  after  murder-  atfral«v.j 
ed,  with  Julius  Conftantius  the  late  emperor’s  brother, 
and  all  their  friends  and  adherents.  Thus  the  family  and  twu  I 
of  Conftantine  was  at  once  reduced  to  his  three  fons,nq>kwi.  ■ 
and  two  pephews  Gallus  and  Julian,  the  foils  ’ of  Julius 
Conftantius  j  and  of  thefe  the  former  owed  his  life  to  a 
malady,  from  which  no  one  thought  he  could  recover  ; 
and  the  latter  to  his  infancy,  being  then  at  moft  about 
feven  years  of  age.  The  three  brothers  divided  among 
themfelves  the  dominions  of  the  deceafed  princes  j  but  ■ 
did  not  long  agree  together.  In  340,  Conftantine  $ 
having  in  vain  folicited  Conftans  to  yield  part  of  Italy  Conftan. 
to  him,  railed  a  confiderable  army;  and  under  pretence tir,e.toY‘ 
of  marching  to  the  affiftance  of  his  brother  Conftantius, 


himfelf 


moi&Gi 


Conluns, 


! 


who  was  then  at  war  with  the  Perfians,  mad 
matter  of  feveral  places  in  Laly.  Hereupon  Conftans 
detached  part  of  his  army  againft  him  ;  and  Conftantine, 
being  drawn  into  an  ambufende  neur  Aquilcin,  was  cut  9 
off  with  his  whole  forces.  His  body  was  thrown  imo^^'B 
the  river  Arffa  ;  but  being  afterwards  difeovered,  was  n  tUl<B 
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fent  to  ConftatHmople,  and  interred  there  near  the  tomb 
of  his  father. 

By  tire  defeat  and  death -of  his  brother,  Conftans  Conftanj 
remained  foie  mafter  of  all  the  weftern  part  of  the  foie 
empire,  in  the  quiet  poffcftion  of  which  he  continued0*  kew 
till  the  year  350.  This  year  Magnentius,  the  fon  *H 
one  Magnus,  a  native  of  Germany,  finding  Conftans tU£  J 
defpifed  by  the  army  on  account  of  his  indolence  and  againiU 
inactivity,  refolved  to  murder  him,  and  fet  up  for  him- km.  I 
felf.  Having  found  means  'to  gain  over  the  chief 
officers  of  the  army  to  his  defigns,  he  feized  on  the 
imperial  palace  at  Autun,  and  distributed  among  the 
populace  ‘what  fums  he  found  there ;  which  induced  hot 
only  the  city,  but  the  neighbouring  country,  to  efpoufe 
his  caufe.  But  Conftans  being  informed  of  what  had 
paffed,  and  finding  himfelf  unable  to  refill  the  ufurper, 
fled  towards  Spain.  He  was  overtaken,  however,  by 
Gaifo,  whom  Magnentius  had  fent  after  him  with  a  cho- 
fen  body  of  troops,  and  defpatched  with  many  wounds, 
at  Helena,  a  fmall  village  fituated  near  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  n 

Thus  Conftantius  acquired  a  right  to  the  whole  Conftan 
Roman  empire;  though  one-half  of  it  was  feized  bymur<*er1 
Magnentius  after  the  murder  of  Conftans.  The  former 
had  been  engaged  in  a  wTar  with  the  Perfians,  in 
which  little  advantage  was  gained  on  either  fide  ;  but 
the  Perfians  now  giving  no  more  difturbance,  the  em¬ 
peror  marched  againft  the  ufurpers  in  the  weft.  Be- 
fides ‘Magnentius,  there  were  at  that  time  two  other  J3 


xiKiy. 


gions  fuch  as  were  capable  of  fervice  ;  and  gave  fettle-  pretenders  to  the  weftern  empire.  Veteranio,  general  Three  pfl 

m^ntc  to  the  reft  in  Thrarp.  Sr.vthJa  IVT^rpdnn  anrl  nf  tkp  foot-  in  Piinnnnln  Nnrl  on  t  V» ^  fifft  np«-,c  nt  th#»  tenders  |JP 


ments  to  the  reft  in  Thrace,  Scythia,  Macedon,  and 
Italy.  This  was  the  laft  remarkable  action  of  Con- 
fUntine  the  Great.  He  died  on  May  1  e 
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337; 


having 


of  the  foot  in  Pannonia,  had,  on  the 
death  of  Conftans,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  under  his  command.  He  was 

a 
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a  native  of  Upper  Mosfi a,  and  advanced  in  years  when 
■-ton  he  ufurped  the  fovereignty  *,  hut  fo  illiterate,  that  he 
^  .  then  firft  learned  to  read.  The  third  pretender  was 

H]  Flavius  Popilius  Nepotianus,  fon  of  Eutropia,  the  lifter 
of  Conftantine  the  Great.  Having  a  Sera  bled  a  com- 
pany  of  gladiators  and  men  of  defperate  fortunes,  he 
Is  affumed  the  purple  on  the  3d  of  June  350,  and  in 
that  attire  presented  himfelf  before  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  petfedl  Anicetus,  who  commanded  there  for  Mag- 
nentius,  failied  out  again!!  him  with  a  body  of  Ro- 
^  mans,  wrho  were  fo  on  driven  back 'into  the  city.  Soon 
Upbiws  after  Nepotianus  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  it- 

■  ‘hn-fclf,  which  he  filled  with  blood  and. {laughter.  Mag- 
^  or  nentius  being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  fent 
^'r  againft  this  new  competitor  his  chief  favourite  and 

prime  miniiter  Marcellinus.  Nepotianus  received  him 
with  great  refolution  ;  a  bloody  battle  enfued  between 
the  foldiers  of  Magnentius  and  the  Romans  who  had 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Nepotianus  ;  but  the  latter  being 
L  ■  betrayed  by.  a  fonator,  named  Heraclitus,  his  men  were 
put  to  dight,  and  he  himfelf  killed,  after  having  enjoy - 
eatilnd  pd  the  fovereignty  only  28  days.  Marcellinus  ordered 
his  head  to  be  carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance  through 
the  principal  ftreets  of  the  city  ;  put  to  death  all  thofe 
who  had  declared  for  him  ;  and  under  pretence  of  pre- 

■  of  venting  difturbances,  commanded  a  general  mafiacre 
M  of  all  the  relations  of  Conftantine.  Soon  after,  Mag¬ 
nentius  himfelf  came  to  Rome,  to  make  the  neceffai  y 
preparations  for  refilling  Conftantius,  who  was  exert¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  order  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  brother.  In  the  city  he  behaved  molt 
tyrannically,  putting  to  death  many  perfons  of  difi 
tindion,  in  order  to  feize  their  eftates  5  and  obliged 

■  .  the  reft  to  contribute  half  of  what  they  were  worth 
I  towards  the  expence  of  the  war.  Having  by  this 

|£  means  railed  great  films,  he  afiembled  a  mighty  army 
compofed  of  Romans,  Germans,  Gauls,  Franks,  Bri- 

■  ro-  tons,  Spaniards,  Sec.  At  the  fame  time,  however, 
W  dreading  the  uncertain  iffues  of  war,  he  difpatched 
RP'us  ambaftadors  to  Conftantius  with  proposals  of  accom- 

P  modation.  Conftantius  fet  out  from  Antioch  about  the 
beginningNof  autumn  ;  and,  palling  through  Conftanti- 
nople,  arrived  at  Heraclea,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
deputies  from  Magnentius,  and  others  from  Veteranio, 
who  had  agreed  to  fupport  each  other  in  cafe  the  em¬ 
peror  would  hearken  to  no  terms.  The  deputies  of 
Magnentius  propofed  in  his  name  a  match  between  him 
and  Conftantia,  or  rather  Conftantina,  the  lifter  of 
Conftantius,  and  widow  of  Annibalianus  ;  offering,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  Conftantius  the  lifter  of  Magnentius. 
At  firft  the  emperor  would  hearken  to  no  terms  ;  but 
afterwards,  that  he  might  not  have  to  oppofe  two  ene¬ 
mies  at  once,  concluded  a  feparate  treaty  with  Vetera¬ 
nio,  by  which  he  agreed  to  take  him  for  his  partner 
in  the  empire.  But  when  Veteranio  afeended  the  tri¬ 
bunal  along  with  Conftantius,  the  foldiers  pulled  him 
down  from  thence,  crying  out,  That  they  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  no  other  emperor  than  Conftantius  alone. 
On  this  Veteranio  threw  himfelf  at  the  emperor’s  feet, 
and  implored  his  mercy.  Conftantius  received  him 
with  great  kindnefs,  and  fent  him  to  Pruftia  in  Bithynia, 
where  he  allowed  him  a  maintenance  fuitable  to  his 

Fvont  Conftantius,  now  maftcr.  of  all  Illyricum,  and  of 
^rltac  &c  array  commanded  by  Veteranio,  refolved  to  march 
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againft  Magnentius  without  delay.  lathe  mean  time, 
however,  on  advice  that  the  Perfi3ns  were  preparing  tinppolitun. 
to  invade  the  eaftern  provinces',  he  married’  his  fifteV  (  0I^'  , 

Conftantina  to  his  coufin-german  Gallus  *,  created' 
him  Cog  far  on  the  15th  of  March  ;  and  allotted  him 
for  his  fhare  not  only  all  the  Eaft,  but  likewife 
Thrace  and  Conftantinople.  About  the  fame  time 
Magnentius  gave  the  title  of  Caefar  to  his  brother 
Decentius,  whom  he  difpatched  into  Gaul  to  defend 
that  country  againft  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded 
it  y  for  Conftantius  had  not  only  ftirred  up  the  Franks  ConfUtiiiut 
and  Saxons  to  break  into  that  province,  by  promifinglfo'3  up  ti\<* 
to  relinquish  to  them  all  the  places  they  lhould  ccO- ^ra"jcs  t(* 
quer,  but  had  fent  them  large  fupplies  of  men  and 
arms  for  that  purp^f*  On  this  encouragement  the 
barbarians  invaded  CdVfwith  a  mighty  army,  over¬ 
threw  Decentius  in  a  patched  battle,  committed  every¬ 
where  dreadful  ravages,  and  reduced  the  country  to 
a  moft  deplorable  fituation.  In  the  mean  time  Mag¬ 
nentius  having  afiembled  a  numerous  army,  left  Italy, 
and  crofting  the  Alps,  advanced  into  die  plains  of 
Pannonia,  where  Conftantius,  wbofe  main  ftrength 
confifted  in  cavalry,  was  waiting  for  him.  Magnen¬ 
tius  hearing  that  his  competitor  was  encamped  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  invited  him  by  a  meffenger  to  the  ex- 
tenfive  plains  of  Scifcia  on  the  Save,  there  to  decide 
which  of  them  had  the  beft  title  to  the  empire.  Thisfc  defeat  s 
challenge  was  by  Conftantius  received  with  great  joy  ;by  Mag- 
but  as  his  troops  marched  towards  Scifcia  in  diforder, nentlu* 
they  fell  into  an  ambufeade,  and  were  put  to  flight 
with  great  {laughter.  With  this  fuccefs,  Magnentius 
was  fo  elated,  that  lie  rejefted  all  terms  of  peace,  which 
were  now  offered  by  Conftantius  *,  but  after  fome  time, 
a  general  engagement  enfued  at  Murfa,  in  which  Mag-Magneti 
nentius  was  entirely  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  24,000  bus  de- 
men.  Conftantius,  though  vi&or,  is  faid  to  have  loft  at 
-30,000,  which  feems  improbable.  All  authors,  how-  uri*j 
ever,  agree,  that  the  battle  at  Murfa  proved  fatal  to  This  battl* 
the  weftern  empire,  and  greatly  contributed  to  its  fpeedy  fatal  'to  the 
decline.  empire. 

After  his  defeat  at  Murfa,  Magnentius  retired  into 
Italy,  where  he  recruited  liis  lhattered  forces  as  well 
as  he  could.  But  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 

352,  Conftantius,  having  afiembled  his  troops,  furpri- 
fed  and  took  a  ftrong  caftle  on  the  Julian  Alps,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Magnentius,  without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  After 
this  the  emperor  advanced  in  order  to  force  the  reft’; 
upon  which  Magnentius  was  ftruck  with  fuch  terror, 
that  he  immediately  abandoned  Aquileia,  and  ordered 
the  troops  that  guarded  the  other  paffes  of  the  Alps  to 
follow  him.  Thus  Conftantius  entering  Italy  without 
oppofition,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Aquileia.  From 
thence  he  advanced  to  Pavia,  where  Magnentius  gain¬ 
ed  a  confiderabie  advantage  over  him.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  lofs,  However,  Conftantius  reduced  the 
whole  country  bordering  on  the  Po,  and  Magnentius’s 
men  deferted  to  him  in  whole  troops,  delivering  i?p 
to  him  the  places  they  had  garrifoned  5  by  which  the 
tyrant  was  fo  difheartened,  that  he  left  Italy,  and  retir¬ 
ed  with  all  his  forces  into  Gaul.  Soon  after  this,  A- 
frica,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  declared  for  Conftantius ;  upon 
which  Magnentius  font  a  fenator,  and  after  him  fome 
bifhops,  to  treat  of  a  peace  :  but  the  emperor  treated 
the  fenator  as  a  fpy,  and  fent  back  the  bilhops  with¬ 
out  any  an  fiver.  Magnentius  now  finding  his  affairs 
4  C  2  defperate, 
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Conftjm-'  defperate,  and  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  pardon, 
recruited  his  army  in  the  beft  manner  he  could,  and 
1  or*’  ,  difpatched  an  affaflin  into  the  eaft  to  murder  Gallus 
Caefar  *,  hoping  that  his  death  would  oblige  the  empe¬ 
ror  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Gaul,  and  march  in 
perfon  to  the  defence  of  the  eaftern  provinces,  which 
were  threatened  by  the  Perfians.  The  affaflin  gained 
over  fome  of  Gallus’s  guards  5  but  the  plot  being  difco- 
vered  before  it  could  be  put  in  execution,  they  were  all 
feized  and  executed  as  traitors. 

In  353,  the  war  againft  Magnentius  was  carried  on 
tius^defeat-  morc  vigour  than  ever,  and  at  laft  happily  ended 
ed  a  fecondby  a  battle  fought  in  the  Higher  Dauphiny.  Magnen- 
time;  kills  tius,  being  defeated,  took  fhelter  in  Lyons  \  but  the 
all  his  fa-  few  foiJiers  wfi0  attended  hi5  c^defpairing  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  fuccefs,  refolved  to  purc^e  e  the  emperor’s  favour 
by  delivering  up  to  him  his  rivV,  the  author  of  fo  cala¬ 
mitous  a  war.  Accordingly  they  furrounded  the  houfe 
where  he  lodged  5  upon  which  the  tyrant,  in  defpair, 
flew  with  his  own  hand  his  mother,  his  brother  Defide- 
rius  whom  he  had  created  Csefar,  and  fuch  of  his  friends 
and  relations  as  were  with  him:  and  then  fixing  his 
fword  in  a  wall,  threw  himfelf  upon  it,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  more  fhameful  death  which  he  had  reafon  to 
apprehend. 

After  the  death  of  Magnentius,  his  brother  Decen- 
tius  Caefar,  who  w>as  marching  to  his  afliftance,  and 
had  already  reached  Sens,  finding  himfelf  furrounded 
on  all  fides  by  the  emperor’s  forces,  chofe  rather  to 
ftrangle  himfelf  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Thus  Conftantius  was  left  foie  matter  of 
fole  mafter  empire.  His  panegyrifts  tell  us,  that  after 

oftheem-  his  vidlory  he  behaved  wfitli  the  greatett  humanity, 
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forgiving  and  receiving  into  favour  his  greatett;  ene¬ 
mies  but  other  hiftorians  differ  confiderably  from 
them,  and  tell  us  that  Conttantius  now  became  haugh¬ 
ty,  imperious,  and  cruel,  of  which  many  inftances  are 

,,  20  .  This  year  the  empire  was  fubie&ed  to  very  grie- 
vous  cala-  vous  calamities.  Gaul  was  ravaged  by  the  barbarians 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  difbanded  troops  of  Mag¬ 
nentius.  At  Rome,  the  populace  rofe  on  account  of 
a.  fcarcity  of  provifions,  In  Afia,  the  Ifaurian  rob¬ 
bers  overran  Lycaonia  and  Pamphylia  *,  and  even  laid 
fiege  to  Seleucia,  a  city  of  great  ft r eng th  j  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  not  able  to  make  themfelves  matters 
of.  At  the  fame  time  the  Saracens  committed  dread¬ 
ful  ravages'  in  Mefopotamia,  the  Perfians  alfo  invaded 
the  province  of  Anthemufia  on  the  Euphrates.  But 
the  eaftern  provinces  were  not  fo  much  harafled  by 
the  barbarians  as  by  Gallus  Cmfar  himfelf,  who  ought 
to  have  prote&cd  them.  That  prince  was  naturally 


f  a  cruel,  haughty,  and  tyrannical  difpofition  \  but 
being  elated  with  his  fucceffes  againft  the.  Perfians,  he 
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at  laft  behaved  more  like  a  tyrant  and  a  madman  than 
a  governor.  His  natural  cruelty  is  faid  to  have  been 
heightened  by  the  inftigations  of  his  wife  Conftantina, 
who  is  by  Ammianus  ftyled  the  Megcera,  or  “  fury  of 
her  fex  and  he  adds,  that  her  ambition  was  equal  to 
her  cruelty.  Thus  all  the.  provinces  and  cities  in  the 
e.aft  wgre  filled  with  blood  and  daughter,  No  man, 
however  innocent,  was-fure  to  live  or  enjoy  his  eftate 
a  whole  day  ;  for  Callus’s  temper  being  equally  fufpi- 
cious  and  cruel,  thofe  who  had  any  private  enemies 
took  care  to  accufe  them  of*  crimes,  againft  the.  ft  ate, 
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and  with  Gallus  it  was  the  fame  thing  to  be  accufed  €@nftai 
and  condemned.  At  laft  the  emperor  being  informed  tio?poiif 
from  all  quarters  of  the  evil  conduct  of  his  brother- in- 1 
law,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  told  that  he  afpired 
to  the  fovereignty,  refolved  upon  his  ruin.  For  this 
end  he  wrote  letters -to  Gallus  and  Conftantina,  invit¬ 
ing  them  both  into  Italy.  Though  they  had  both  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  to  fear  the  'worft,  yet  they  durfl  not 
venture  to  difobey  the  emperor’s  exprefs  command. 
Conftantina,  who  was  wTell  acquainted  with  her  bro¬ 
ther’s  temper,  and  hoped  to  pacify  him  by  her  artful 
infinuations,  fet  out  firft,  leaving  Gallus  at  Antioch  : 
but  fire  had  fcarce  entered  the  province  of  Bithynra, 
wrhen  fhe  wras  feized  with  a  fever  which  put  an  end 
to  her  life.  Gallus  now' defpairing  of  being  able  to  y 
appeafe  his  fovereign,  thought  of  openly  revolting  y 
but  moll  of  his  friends  deferted  him  on  account  of  his 
inconftant  and  cruel  temper,  fo  that  he  wTas  at  laft  ob¬ 
liged  to  fubmit  to  the  pleafure  of  Conftantius.  He  ad¬ 
vanced,  therefore,  according  to  his  orders  :  but  at  Pe- 
tavium  was  arrefted,  and  ftripped  of  all  the  enfigns  of 
his  dignity.  From  thence  he  was  carried  to  Fianona, 
now  Fianone ,  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  was  examined  by 
two  of  his  moll  inveterate  enemies.  He  confeffed 
moft  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  ;  but  urged  as  an 
excufe  the  evil  couniels  of  his  wife  Conftantina,  The  He  is  p 
emperor,  provoked  at  this  plea  which  refle&ed  on  his  to  deatl 
filler,  and  inftigated  by  the  enemies  of  Gallus,  figned 
a  warrant  for  his  execution,  which  was  performed  ac¬ 
cordingly..  .  n 

All  this  time  the  emperor  had  been  engaged  in  a  War  w 
war  with  the  Germans:  he  had  marched  againft  them  the  Gei 
in  perfon  :  and  though  he  gained  an  advantage,  themans* 
barbarians  thought  proper  to  make  peace  with  him. 

This,  however,  was  but  ihort  lived.  No  fooner  was 
the  Roman  -army  withdrawn,  than  they  began  to  make 
new  inroads  into  the  empire.  Againft  them  Con¬ 
ftantius  defpatched  Arbetio  with  the  fiower  of  the 
army  *,  but  he  fell  into  an  ambufeade,  and  was  put  to 
flight  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  men.  This 
lofs,  however,  was  foon  retrieved  by  the  valour  of 
Arinthseus,  who  became  famous  in  the  reign  of  Va- 
lens,  and  of  two  other  officers,  who  falling  upon  the 
Germans,  without  waiting  the  orders  of  their  general, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  Roman 
territories. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  which  enfued  on 
this  repulfe  of  the  Germans,  was  foon  interrupted  by 
a  pretended  confpiracy,  by  which  in  the  end  a  true 
one  was  produced.  Sylvanus,  a  leading  man  among 
the  Franks,  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  had  there  per¬ 
formed  great  exploits  againft  the  baibarians.  He  had 
been  raifed  to  this  poll  .by  Arbetio  j  but  only  with  a  J 
defign  to  remove  him  from  the  emperor’s  prefence,  Sylvan 
in  order  to  accomplifh  his  ruin,  which  he  did  in  the  betray 
following  manner  :  One  Dynamos,  keeper, of  the  empe-^1^’ 
ror’s  mules,  leaving  Gaul,  begged  of  Sylvanus  letters 
of  recommendation  to  his  friends  at  court  j  which 
being  granted,  the  traitor  erafed  all  but  the  fubferip- 
tion.  He  then  inferted  directions  to  the  friends- of 
Sylvanus  for  the  carrying  on  a  confpiracy  j  and  de¬ 
livering  thefe  forged  letters  to  the  prefeCt  Lampi- 
dius,  they  were  by  him  ihown  to  the  emperor.  ThusHeisj 
Sylvanus  was  forced  to  revolt,  and  caufe  himfelf  to  bece^t0 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  under  his  command. r 

In 
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P  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Dynames  having  thought 
titan  proper  to  forge  another  letter,  the  fraud  was  diico- 

■  ^  vered,  and  an  inquiry  fet  on  foot,  which  brought  to 
u  light  the  whole  matter.  Sylvanus  was  now  declared 

innocent,  and  letters  fent  to  him  by  the  emperor  con¬ 
firming  him  in  his  poft ;  but  thefe  were  fcarce  gone, 
when  certain  news  arrived  at  the  court  of  Sylvanus  ha¬ 
ving  revolted,  and  caufed  himfelf  be  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror.  Conflantius,  thunderftruck  at  this  news,  dif- 
patched  againft  him  Urficinus,  an  officer  of  great  in¬ 
tegrity,  as  well  as  valour  and  experience  in  war  ;  who 
L  .j  forgetting  his  former  chara&er,  pretended  to  be  Syl- 
1  dr-  vanus’s  friend,  and  thus  found  means  to  cut  him  off  by 
treachery. 

Mrava-  The  barbarians,  who  had  been  hitherto  kept  quiet 
H  y  the  by  the  brave  Sylvanus,  no  fooner  heard  of  his  death, 
ba  ians.  than  they  broke  into  Gaul  with  greater  fury  than 
ever.  They  took  and  pillaged  above  forty  cities,  and 
among  the  reft  Cologne,  which  they  levelled  with 
the  ground.  At  the  fame  time  the  Quadi  and  Sarma- 
tians  entering  Pannonia,  deftroyed  every  thing  with 
fire  and  fword.  The  Perfians  alfo,  taking  advantage 
of  the  abfence  of  Urficinus,  overran,  without  oppofi- 
tion,  Armenia  and  Mefopotamia  ;  Profper  and  Mau- 
fonianus,  who  had  fucceeded  that  brave  commander  in 
the  government  of  the  eaft,  being  more  intent  upon 
pillaging  than  defending  the  provinces  committed  to 
their  care.  Conftantius  not  thinking  it  advifable  to 
k  leave  Italy  himfelf,  refolved  at  laft  to  raife  his  coufin 

Julian,  the  brother  of  Gallus,  to  the  dignity  of  Caefar. 
ciijed  Julian  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  extraordinary 

■  r*  talents;  for  though  before  this  time  he  had  been  en¬ 

tirely  buried  in  obfeurity,  and  converfed  only  with 
books,  no  fooner  was  he  put  at  the  head  of  an  army 
than  he  behaved  with  the  fame  bravery,  conduft,  and 
experience,  as  if  he  had  been  all  his  life  bred  up  to  the 
art  of  war.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Gaul;  but 
before  he  fet  out,  Conftantius  gave  him  in  marriage 
his  lifter  Helena,  and  made  him  many  valuable  prefents. 
At  the  fame  time,  however,  the  jealous  emperor  greatly 
limited  his  authority  ;  gave  him  written  inftru&ions  how 
to  behave  ;  ordered  the  generals  who  ferved  under  him 
to  watch  all  his  a&ions  no  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  enemy; 
and  ftridtly  enjoined  Julian  himfelf  not  to  give  any 
iargeffes  to  the  foldiery. 

Julian  fet  out  from  Milan  on  the  firft  of  December 
355,  the  emperor  himfelf  accompanying  him  as  far  as 
Pavia,  from  whence  he  purfued  his  journey  to  the  Alps, 
attended  only  by  360  foldiers.  On  his  arrival  at  Turin 
he  was  firft  acquainted  with  the  lofs  of  Cologne,  which 
had  been  kept  concealed  from  the  emperor.  He  arriv¬ 
ed  at  Vienne  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  people  of  that  city  and  the  neighbourhood 

K  with  extraordinary  joy. 

tsout  356*  the  barbarians  befieged  Autun ;  to  relieve 

aal.  which  place,  Julian  marched  with  what  forces  he 
could  raife.  When  he  came  there,  he  found  the  fiege 
raifed :  on  which  he  went  in  purfuit  of  the  barbarians 
to  Auxere,  crofting  with  no  fmall  danger  thick  woods 
and  forefts,  from  Auxerre  to  Troies .  On  his  march 
he  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  barbarians,  who 
moved  about  the  country  in  great  bodies ;  but  he  put 
them  to  flight  with  a  handful  of  men,  cut  great  num- 
H  at?  the  hers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  took  fome  prifoners.  From 
4  mans,  Troies  he  haftened  to  Rheims,  where  the  main  body 
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of  the  army,  commanded  by  Marcellus,  waited  his  Conftan- 
arrival.  Leaving  Rheims,  he  took  his  route  towards  tinopolitin 
Decempagi,  now  Dieu%e ,  on  the  Seille  in  Lorrain, ,  hiftorp. 
with  a  defign  to  oppofe  the  Germans  who  were  bufy 
in  ravaging  that  province.  But  the  enemy  attacking 
his  rear  unexpectedly,  would  have  cut  off  two  legions, 
had  not  the  reft  of  the  army,  alarmed  at  the  fudden 
noife,  turned  back  to  their  affiftance,  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  defeated  the  Germans,  though  with 
great  lofs  to  his  own  army;  the  vi&ory,  however, 
opened  him  a  way  to  Cologne.  This  city  he  found 
abandoned  by  the  barbarians.  They  had  negle&ed 
to  fortify  it:  but  Julian  commanded  the  ancient  forti-Rcp^s  t^e 
fications  to  be  repaired  with  all  poftible  expedition,  fortifica- 
and  the  houfes  to  be  rebuilt ;  after  which  he  retired  tions  of  Go¬ 
to  Sens,  and  there  took  up  his  winter-quarters.  This%ne* 
year  alfo  Conftantius  entered*  Germany  on  the  fide  of 
Rhsetia,  laid  wafte  the  country  far  and  wide  ;  and 
obliged  the  barbarians  to  fue  for  peace,  which  was 
readily  granted.  The  fame  year  he  ena&ed  two  laws ;  Idola3t^  T 
by  one  of  which  it  was  declared  capital  to  facrifice,  or  dare/capi- 
pay  any  kind  of  worfhip,  to  idols  ;  the  other,  granting  tal  by  Con- 
the  effe&s  of  condemned  perfons  to  belong  to  their  chil-  ftantius. 
dren  and  relations  within  the  third  degree,  except  in 
cales  of  magic  and  treafon  ;  but  this  laft  one  he  revoked 
two  years  after. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  357,  the  barbarians  be¬ 
fieged  Julian  a  whole  month  in  Sens  ;  Marcellus,  the 
commander  in  chief,  never  once  offering  to  affift  him. 

Julian,  however,  fo  valiantly  defended  himfelf  with 
the  few  forces  he  had,  that  the  barbarians  at  laft  re¬ 
tired.  After  this,  Conftantius  declared  Julian  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Gaul;  appointing 
under  him  one  Severus,  an  officer  of  great  experience, 
and  of  a  quite  different  difpofition  from  Marcellus. 

On  his  arival  in  Gaul,  Julian  received  him  with  great 
joy,  raifed  new  troops,  and  fupplied  them  with  arms 
which  he  luckily  found  in  an  old  arfenal.  The  em¬ 
peror,  refolving  at  all  events  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ter¬ 
rible  devaluations  committed  by  the  barbarous  nations, 
chiefly  by  the  Alemans,  wrote  to  Julian  to  march  di¬ 
rectly  againft  them.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  Bar- 
batio,  who  had  been  appointed  general  in  place  of  Syl- 
vanus,  with  a  body  of  25  or  30,000  men,  out  of  Italy, 
in  order  to  inclofe  the  enemy  between  two  armies, 
d.  he  Leti,  however,  a  German  nation,  paflmg  between 
the  armies,  advanced  as  far  as  Lyons,  hoping  to  fur- 
prife  that  wealthy  city  ;  but  meeting  with  a  warmer 
reception  than  they  expected,  contented  thcmfelves 
with  ravaging  the  country  all  round  it.  On  the  firft 
notice  of  this  expedition,  Julian  detached  ft rong  par¬ 
ties  to  guard  the  paffages  through  which  he  knew  the 
barbarians  muft  return.  Thus  they  were  all  cut  offxhe  ifetf 
except  thofe  who  marched  near  the  camp  of  Barbatio  pent  off  by 
who  was  fo  far  from  cutting  off  their  retreat,  that  he  Julian., 
complained  by  a  letter  to  Conftantius  of  fome  officers 
for  attempting  it.  Thefe  officers,  among  whom  was  * 

Valentinian  afterwards  emperor  of  the  weft,  were, 
by  the  orders  of  Conftantius,  cafhiered  for  their  d:f- 
obedience.  The  other  barbarians  either  fortified  them- 
felves  in  the  countries  which  they  had  feizsd,  flop¬ 
ping  up  all  the  avenues  with  huge  trees,  or  took  (bel¬ 
ter  in  the  iftands  formed  by  the  Rhine.  Julian  re¬ 
folved  firft  to  attack  the  latter;  and  with  this  view 
demanded  fome  boats  of  Barbatio:  but  he,  inftead 

complying^ 
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ConiUa-  complying  with  nls  juft  requeft,  immediately  burnt  all 
tijiypolitan  boats,  as  he  did  on  another  occafion  the  provifions 
.  Y'  ^‘  i  which  had  been  fent -to  both  armies,  after  he  had  plen¬ 
tifully  fupplied  his  own.  Julian,  not  in  the  leaft  dis¬ 
heartened  with  his  unaccountable  conduct,  perfuaded 
fome  of  the  molt  -  refoiutc  of  his  men  to  wade  over 
to  one  of  the  i Hands.  Here  they  killed  all  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  had  taken  (belter  in  it. 
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them  to  fubmit  ;  after  which  he  allotcd  them  lands  Gonihn, 
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He  forces 
the  barba¬ 
rians  to  a 


They  then  feized 
Landon  the  their  boats,  and  purified  the  fliught.er  in  feveral  other 
J -lands  of  filands,  till  the  enemy  abandoned  them  all,  and  retired 


'  the  Rhine. 


to  their  refpeefive  countries  with  their  wives  and 


what  booty  they  could  carry.  On  their  departure, 


Barbatio  attempted  to  lay  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Rhine  ;  but  the  enemy,  apprifed  of  his  intention. 


in  Gaul,  incorporating  great  numbers  of  them  into  his  tiucpaUtan 
cavalry.  He  next  marclied  againft  the  Chamavi,  whom  v 
he  defeated  and  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Afterwards  he  rebuilt  three  torts  on  the  river  Meufe, 
which  Sad  been  deftroyed  by  the  barbarians  ;  but  want¬ 
ing  provifions  in  a  country  fo  often  ravaged,  he  order¬ 
ed  600  or  Boo  vefiels  to  be  bulk  in  Britain  for  the  con¬ 
veying  corn  from  thence  into  Gaul.  Julian  continued 
in  the  country  of  the  Chamavi  till  the  expiration  of 
his  truce  with  the  Alemans  ;  and  ;then  laying  a  bridge 
01  boats  over  the  Rhine,  he  entered  their  country,  put¬ 
ting  all  to  fire  and  fword.  At  laft  two  of  their  kings  41 


came  in  perfon  to  him  to  fue  for  peace  :  which  Julian 


Grants 


threw  a  great  number  of  huge  trees  into  the  riv.er,  granted,  upon  their  promifing  to  fet  at  liberty  the  cap-  the  Ger. 


,  41 
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which  being  carried  by  the  ftream  againft  the  boats, 
funk  feveral  of  them,  and  parted  the  reft.  The  Ro¬ 
man  general  then  thought  proper  to  retire,  but  the 
barbarians  falling  unexpectedly  upon  him  in  his  re¬ 
treat,  cut  great  numbers  of  his  men  in  pieces,  took 
moft  of  his  baggage,  laid  wafts  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try,  and  returned  in  triumph  loaded  with  booty.  E- 
lated  with  this  fuccefs,  they  affembled  in  great  num¬ 
bers  under  the  command  of  Chnod^warius^  a  prince  of 
great  renown  among  them,  and  fix  other  kings.  They 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strafburg.  Here 


they  were  encountered  by  Julian  ;  who  put  them  to 


flight,  with  the  lofs  of  6000  or  Sooo  of  their  men  flam 
in  the  field,  and  a  vaftly  greater  number  drowned  in 
the  river  ;  while  Julian  himfelf  loft  only  243  private 
men  and  four  tribunes.  In  this  a<5fion  Chnodomarius 
was  taken,  and  lent  to  Rome,  where  he  foon  after 
died. 

After  the  battle,  Julian  advanced  with  all  his  army 
to  Mayence,  where  lie  built  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine 
He  enters  anc*  entered  Germany,  having  with  difficulty  prevailed 
Germany  upon  his  army  to  follow  him.  Here  he  ravaged  the 
and  con-  country  till  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  when 
trice”5  ^th  ke^n&  prevented  by  fnow  from  advancing  any  further, 
the  barba-  began  rePair  the  fort  of  Trajan,  by  fome  fuppo- 
rians.  fed  to  be  the  caftle  of  Crombufgh,  about  three  or  four 
leagues  from  Frankfort.  The  barbarians  were  now 
fo  much  alarmed,  that  they  fent  deputies  to  treat  of  a 
peace  ;  but  this  Julian  refufed  to  grant  them  upon 
any  terms.  He  confented,  however,  to  a  truce  for  fe- 
ven  months,  upon  their  promifing  to  llore  with  provi- 
fions  the  fort  he  was  building  in  their  country.  This 
Fern?  k  yc^r  ^ondantius  made  fome  remarkable  laws.  By  one 
ible  laws  of  Punilhed  with  confifcation  fuch  as  renounced  the 
Confiantius.  Chriftian  for  the  Jewifli  religion  ;  and  by  another,  ad- 
drefted  to  Felix  bithop  of  Rome,  he  exempted  all  mer- 
chandifing  ecclefiaftics,  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
domeftics,  from  every  impofition  ordinary  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  :  fuppofing  the  gains  they  made  to  be  applied 
by  them  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  358,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  was  fit  for  affion,  Ju¬ 
lian  took  the  field  again  ft  the  Franks,  with  a  defign  to 
conquer  them  before  the  truce  he  had  concluded  with 
the  Alemans  was  expired.  The  Franks  were  at  that 
time  divided  into  feveral  tribes,  the  moft  powerful  of 
which  were  the  Salii  and  Chamavi.  The  firft  of  thefe 
fent  deputies,  intreating  that  he  woujd  fufter  them  to 
remain  as  friends  to  the  empire  }n  the  country  they 
pofieffed.  But  Julian,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
this  deputation,  entered  their  country,  and  obliged 
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tives  they  had  taken  ;  to  fupply  a  certain  quantity 


corn  when  required  ;  and  to  furnifh  wood,  iron,  and 
carriages,  for  repairing  the  cities  they  had  ruined.  The 
prifoners  whom  he  at  this  time  releafed,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  20,000 


Soon  after  the  vernal  equinox  of  this  year,  358,  Con- Expedition 


ftantius  marched  in  perfon  again  it  the  Qnadi  and  Sar-of  tonftan-. 
matians,  whofe  country  lay  beyond  the  Danube.  Ha-  bus  agaiult 
ving  croffcd  that  river  on  a  bridge,  of  boats,  he  laidlomeGtr" 
watte  the  territories  of  the  Sarmatians ;  who  thereupon  t;ons> 
came  ill  great  numbers,  together  with  the  Quadi,  pre¬ 
tending  to  fue  for  peace.  Their  true  defign  was  to 
furprife  the  Romans  5  but  the  latter  fufpefling  it,  fell 
upon  them  fword  in  hand,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces.. 

This  obliged  the  reft  to  fue  for  peace  in  good  earneft, 


which  was  granted  on  the  delivery  of  hoftages.  The 


emperor  then  marched  againft  the  Limigantcs ,  that  is, 
the  (laves  who,  in  334,  had  driven  the  Sarmatians  out 


of  their  country,  and  feized  it  for  ihcmfeives  *.  They 


ft 
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ufed  the  fame  artifice  as  the  Sarmatians  and  Ouadi  had 
done,  coming  in  great  numbers  under  pretence  of  fub- 
mitting,  but  prepared  to  fall  upon  him  unexpectedly 
if  opportunity  offered.  The  emperor,  obferving  their 
furly  looks,  and  diftrufting  them,  caufed  his  troops  fur- 
round  them  infenfibly  while  lie  was  fpeaking.  The  Iri- 
migantes  then  difpleafed  with  the  conditions  he  offered 
them,  laid  their  hands  on  their  fwords :  on  which 
they  were  ^attacked  by  the  Roman  foldiers.  Finding 
it  impoffible  to  make  their  efcape,  they  made  with 
great  fury  towards  the  tribunal,  but  were  repulled  by 
the  guards  forming  themfelves  into  a  wedge,  and  every 
one  of  them  cut  in  pieces.  After  this,  the  emperor  He  expels 
ravaged  their  country  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were -the  Limi- 
in  the  end  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  only  condition  lie £ante*r  - 
thought  proper  to  allow  them,  which  was  to  quit  their 
country,  and  retire  to  a  more  diftant  place.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  then  reftored  to  the  Sarmatians,  who  were  its 
original  poifefibrs.  s 

This  year  is  alfo  remarkablee  for  a  very  haughty  Haughty 
embaffy  from  Sapor  king  of  Perfia.  The  ambafTar,embafTy 
dor,  named  Narfes ,  brought  a  letter,  in  which  the  Per-  fr°ni  Sapor 
flail  monarch  tty  led  himfelf  “  king  of  kings,  brother. 
of  the  fun  and  moon,”  &tc.  He  acquainted  the  em¬ 
peror,  that  he  might  lawfully  infift  on  having  all  the 
countries  beyond  the  river  Strymonin  Macedon  deli-, 
vered  up  to  him  ;  but  left  his  demands  fhould  feemj 
unreafonable,  he  would  be  contented  with  Armenia 
and  Mefopqtamia,  which  had  been  moft  unjuftly  taken 
from  his  grandfather  Narfes.  He  added,  that  unlefs 
juftice  was  done  him,  he  was ..  refolvcd.  to  affert. 
s'l!  *'  "  •  right 
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( i  ft'an-  right  by  force  of  arms.  This  letter  Was  prefen  ted  to 
tir  lit  an  Conffantius  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  white  filk  3  but 
|Cor*‘  ,  he,  without  entering  into  any  negotiation  with  the 
ambaffador,  wrote  a  letter  to  Sapor,  in  which  he  told 
him,  that  as  he  had  maintained  the  Roman  dominions 
in  their  full  extent,  when  he  was  poffcffed  only  of  the 
eaft,  he  could  not  fuffer  them  to  be  curtailed  now 
when  he  was  mailer  of  the  whole  empire.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  he  fent  another  letter,  with  rich  pre¬ 
sents  ;  being  very  defirous  at-  leaf!  to  put  off  the  war 
till  he  had  fecured  the  northern  provinces  againft  the 
incurfions  of  the  barbarians,  that  he  might  then  employ 
all  the  forces  of  the  empire  againft  fo  formidable  an 
enemy.  This  embaffy  proved  unfuccefsful,  as  did  al- 
fo  another  which  W’as  fent  foon  after.  The  laff  am- 
baffadors  were  imprifoned  as  fpips,  but  afterwards  dif- 
miffed  unhurt.  By  a  law  of  Conilantius  dated  in  358, 
all  magicians,  augurs,  affrologers,  and  pretenders  to 
giep, &c. t^c  ar*  Qf  3iv{nation,  v>Tere  declared  enemies  to  man¬ 
kind  }  and  Inch  of  them  as  were  found  in  the  court 
either  of  the  emperor  or  of  Julian,  he  commanded  to 
be  put  to  the  torture,  and  fpecined  what  torments  they 
were  to  undergo. 

In  359?  Julian  continued  his  endeavours  for  reliev¬ 
ing  the  province  of  Gaul,  which  had  fuffered  fo  much 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  Ke  crefted 
magazines  in  different  places,  vifited  the  cities  which 
had  fuffered  moft,  and  gave  orders  for  repairing  their 
walls  and  fortifications  properly.  He  then  croffed  the 
Rhine,  and  purfued  the  war  in  Germany  with  great 
fuccefs,  infomuch  that  the  barbarians  fubmitted  to  fuch 
terms  as  he  pleafed  to  impofe.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
emperor,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  Limi- 
gantes  had  quitted  the  country  in  which  lie  had  placed 
them,  haftened  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  entering  Pannonia.  On  his  arrival 
he  fent  deputies,  defiring  to  know  what  had  induced 
them  to  abandon  the  country  which  had  been,  allotted 
tnem.  I  he  Lirmgantes  anfw'ered,  in  appearance  with 
the  greateft  fubmiffion  imaginable,  that  they  were  wiil- 
ing  to  live  as  true  fubjefls  of  the  empire  in  any  other 
plrice  $  but  that  the  country  he  had  allotted  them  was 
quite  uninhabitable,  as  they  could  demonflrate  if  they 
were  but  allowed  to  crofs  the  river,  and  lay  their  com¬ 
plaints  before  him.  This  requeft  was  granted  5  but 
w’hile  he  afeended  his  tribunal,  the  barbarians  unex- 
pefledly  fell  upon  his  guards  fwerd  in  hand,  killed 
fever?#  of  them,  and  the  emperor  with  difficulty  favtd 
himfelf  by  flight.  The  reft  of  the  troops,  however, 
foon  took  the  alarm,  and  furrounding  the  Limigantes, 
;2ea_  C1#  them  all  off  to  a  man.  This  year  Conffantius  in- 
cruel-  a  court  of  hiquifition  againft  all  thole  who 

confulted  heathen  oracles.  Paulas  Catena,  a  noted 
and  cruel  informer,  was  alfpatched  into  the  eaft  to 
profecute  them  *,  and  Modeftus,  then  count  of  the  eaft, 
and  equal1/  remarkable  for  his  cruelty,  was  appointed 
judge.  His  tribunal  was  erefled  at  Scythopolis  in  Pa- 
leftine,  whither  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  every  rank 
and  condition,  were  daily  dragged  in  crowds  from  all 
parts,  and  either  confined  in  dungeons,  or  torn  in  pieces: 
in  a  moft  cruel  and  barbarous  manner  by  racks,  or  pub¬ 
licly  executed. 

In  359?  Sapor  king  of  Perfia  began  heftilities,  be- 
ing  encouraged  thereto  bv  the  abfence  of  Urficinus, 
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room  one  Sabinianu?,  a  perfon  very  unfit  for  fuch  an  Conffan- 
ofhee.  During  this  campaign,  however,  he  made  Rnopolitan 
very  little  progrefs )  having  only  .  taken  tw’o  Roman  ,  I^OT^*  , 
forts,  and  deftroyed  the  city  of  Amida,  the  fiege  of 
which  is  faid  to  have  coft  him  30,000  men.  Oa  the 
firft  news  of  the  Perfian  invafron,  Conilantius  had 
thought  proper  to  fend  Urficinus  into  the  eaft  but  his 
enemies  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  fupplies 
neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  war  5  fo  that  he  found 
it  impoffible  to  take  any  effectual  means  for  flopping 
the  progrefs  of  the  Perlians.  On  his  return,  he  was 
unexpectedly  charged  with  the  lofs  of  Amida,  and  all 
the  di falters  that  had  happened  during  the  campaign. 

Two  judges  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  con¬ 
duct  ;  but  they,  being  creatures  of  his  enemies,  left 
the  matter  doubtful.  On  this  Urficinus  was  fo  much 
exafperated,  that  he  appealed  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
the  heat  of  paflion  let  fall  fome  unguarded  expref- 
fions,  which  being  immediately  carried  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  general  was  deprived  of  all  his  employ¬ 
ments, 

Conflantius  refolved  to  march  next  year  in  perfon  Conftantiur- 
againft  the  Perfians  5  but  in  the  mean  time,  dreading  ma^es  m 
to  encounter  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  he  applied  him-g^iUtrheim 
felf  wholly  to  the  affembling  of  a  mighty  army,  by 
which  he  might  be  able  fully  to  cope  with  them.  For 
this  purpofc  he  wrote  to  Julian  to  fend  him  part  of 
his  forces,  without  confidering  that  by  fo  doing  lie 
left  the  province  of  Gaul  expofed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  barbarians.  Julian  refolved  immediately  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  emperor’s  orders ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
to  abdicate  the  dignity  of  Gefar,  that  he  might  not 
be  blamed  for  the  lofs  of  the  province.  Accordingly 
he  fuffered  the  beil  foldiers  to  be  draughted  out  of  his  ^5 
army.  They  were,  however,  very  unwilling  to  leave  Julian  pro— , 
him,  and  at  laff  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Whether1 daimed 
this  was  done  abfolutely  againft  Julian’s  confent  or  not  cni^eror* 
is  uncertain  5.  but  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  perfua  * 
ded  the  whok  army  alfo  to  fend  a  letter  along  with  his, 
in  which  they  acquainted  Conffantius  with  what  had 
happened,  and  enLreated  him  to  acknowledge  Julian  as 
his  partner  in  the  empire,.  But  this  was  poliliveiy  re- 
fufed  by  Conffantius,  who  began  to  prepare  fer  war, 

Julian  then,  designing  to  be  before-hand  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  caufed  his  troops  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
himfelf,  and  with  furprifing  expedition  made  himfelf 
mailer  cf  the  1  *  ole  country  of  Ulyricum,  and  the 
important  pafs  feparating,  that  country  from  Thrace. 
Conffantius  was  thunderffruck  with  this  pews  j  but 
hearing  that  the  Per  fans  had  retired,  he  marched 
with  all  his  force  .again#  his  competitor.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Tarfus  jn  Cilicia,  he  was  feized  with  a  feverifh 
diffemper,  occaffoned  chiefly  by  the  uneaffnefs  and  per-  r6 
plexity  of  his  mind..  He  purfued  his  march,  however,  Conffantius 
to  Mofhcrene,  a  place  on  the. borders  of  Ciiicb,  at  the  marches  a-  . 
foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Here  he  was  obliged  lo  ftop£ainkH®* 
by  the  violence  of  his  diforder,  which  increafed  every  fcut  ^1CS* 
day,  and  at  laff  carried  him  off. on  ,tb$  ,o£  Novem¬ 

ber  361,  in  the  45th  year  of.  his  age. 

By  the  death  of  Conffantius,  Julian  now  became  Julian ^re- 
maffer  of  toe  whole  Roman  empire- .without  a  rival,  ff ores  the 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  Chadian  religion 4  .butiie?ttiCr*  ^ 
fecretly  apostatized  from  it  long  before,  and  "as  foon  asliglpI1' 
he  faw  himfelf  maffer  of  Ulyricum,  openly  avowed 
his  apoftafy,  and  caufed  the  temples  of  the  gods  to  be 

opened. 
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opened.  When  the  meffengers  arrived  at  Naiffus  in 
IUyricum,  where  he  then  was,  to  acquaint  him  with 
his  being  foie  mailer  of  the  empire,  they  found  him 
confulting  the  entrails  of  vidims  concerning  the  event 
of  his  journey.  As  the  omens  were  uncertain,  he  was 
at  that  time  very  much  embarraffed  and  perplexed  3 
but  the  arrival  of  the  meffengers  put  an  end  to  all  his 
fears,  and  he  immediately  fet  out  for  Conftantinople, 
At  Heraclea  he  was  met  by  almoft  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  metropolis,  into  which  he  made  his  public  en¬ 
try  on  the  nth  of  December  361,  being  attended  by 
the  whole  fenate  in  a  body,  by  all  the  magiftrates,  and 
by  the  nobility  magnificently  dreffed,  every  one  tefti- 
fying  the  utmoft  joy  at  feeing  fuch  a  promifing  young 
prince  raifed  to  the  empire  without  bloodfiied.  He  was 
again  declared  emperor  by  the  fenate  of  Conftantinople ; 
and  as  foon  as  that  ceremony  was  over,  he  caufed 
the  obfequies  of  Conftantius  to  be  performed  with  great 
pomp. 

The  firft  care  of  Julian  was  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duff  of  the  late  emperor’s  miniflers.  Several  of  thefe 
having  been  found  guilty  of  enormous  crimes,  were 
condemned  and  executed 3  particulary  the  noted  in¬ 
former  Paulus  Catena,  and  another  named  Apodamus , 
were  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive.  Along  with  thefe, 
however,  was  put  to  death  one  Urfula,  a  man  of  un¬ 
exceptionable  charaffer,  and  to  whom  Julian  him- 
felf  was  highly  indebted.  He  had  been  fupplied 
with  money  by  Urfula,  unknown  to  the  emperor,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  fent  into  Gaul  with  the  title  of 
Caefar,  but  without  the  money  necefiary  for  the  flip- 
port  of  that  dignity.  For  what  reafon  he  was  now 
put  to  death,  hiftorians  do  not  acquaint  us.  Julian 
himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  was  executed  without  his  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  emperor  next  fet  about  reforming  the  court. 
As  the  vaft  number  of  offices  was  in  his  time  become 
intolerable  burden,  he  difeharged  all  thofe  whom 
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harbour  to  (belter  the  ffiips  from  the  fouth  wind,  built 
a  magnificent  porch  leading  to  it,  and  in  another  porch  tinopoiit 
a  (lately  library,  in  which  he  lodged  all  his  books.  In  t 
the  month  of  May,  A.  D.  362,  he  fet  out  for  Antioch  j  W">r" 
and  on  the  firft  of  January  renewed  in  that  city  the 
facrifiecs  to  Jupiter  for  the  fafety  of  the  empire,  which 
had  been  fo  long  omitted.  During  his  (lay  in  this  city, 
he  continued  his  preparations  for  the  Perfian  war,  erect¬ 
ing  magazines,  making  new  levies,  and  above  all  corf* 
fulting  the  oracles,  arufpices,  magicians,  Sec.  The 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Delos,  and  Dodona,  allured  him  of 
vi£lory.  The  arufpices,  indeed,  and  mod  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers  and  officers,  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to 
divert  him  from  his  intended  expedition  3  but  the  de¬ 
ceitful  anfwers  oi  the  oracles  and  magicians,  and  the 
delire  of  adding  the  Perfian  monarch  to  the  marly 
kings  he  had  already  feen  humbled  at  his  feet,  prevailed 
over  all  other  confidsrations.  Many  nations  fent  depu¬ 
ties  to  him,  offering  their  affiffance  3  but  thefe  offers  he 
rejedied,  telling  them  that  the  Romans  were  to  affiil 
their  allies,  but  flood  in  110  need  of  any  affiftance  from 
them.  He  hkewife  rejected,  and  in  a  very  difobliging 


manner,  the  offers  of  the  Saracens  3  anfwering  them, 


he  thought  ufelefs.  Iffe  reduced,  among  the  red,  the 
officers  called  agentes  in  rebus,  from  10,000  to  175 
and  difeharged  thoufands  of  cooks,  barbers,  Sec.  who 
by  their  large  falaries  drained  the  exchequer.  The 
curioji ,  whofe  office  it  was  to  inform  the  emperor  of 
what  had  paffed  in  the  different  provinces,  were  all 
difeharged,  and  that  employment  entirely  fuppreffed. 
Thus  he  was  enabled  to  eafe  the  people  of  the  heavy 
taxes  with  which  they  were  loaded  and  this  he  did  by 
abating  a  fifth  part* of  all  taxes  and  imports  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

As  to.  religious  matters,  Julian,  as  before  obferved, 
was  a  Pagan,  and  immediately  on  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne  reftored  the  heathen  religion.  He  invited  to 
court  the  philofophers,  magicians,  &c.  from  all  parts  3 
neverthelefs,  he  did  not  raife  any  perfection  againft 
the  Chriftians.  On  the  contrary,  he  recalled  from  ba- 
niffiment  all  the  orthodox  bifhops  who  had  been  fent 
into  exile  during  the  former  reign 3  but  with  a  de- 
fign,  as  is  obferved  both  by  the  Chriftian  and  Pagan 
writers,  to  raife  difturbances  and  fow  diffenfions  in  the 
church. 

As  the  Perfians  were  now  preparing  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  vigour,  Julian  found  himfelf  under  a 
neceffity  of  marching  againft  them  in  perfon.  But 
before  he  fet  out,  lie  enriched  the  city  of  Conflanti- 
nople  with  many  valuable  gifts.  He  formed  a  large 


when  they  complained  of  his  (lopping  the  penfion  paid 
them  by  other  emperors,  that  a  warlike  prince  had  fteel, 
but  no  gold  ;  which  they  refenting,  joined  the  Perfians, 
and  continued  faithful  to  them  to  the  laft.  However, 
he  wrote  to  Arfaces  king  of  Armenia,  enjoining  him  to 
keep  his  troops  in  readinefs  to  execute  the  orders  lie 
(liould  foon  tranfmit  to  him.  , 

Having  made  the  neceffary  preparations  for  fo  im-  Crofles  til 
portant  an  enterprife,  Julian  fent  orders  to  his  troops  Euphrati 
to  crofs  the  Euphrates,  defigning  to  enter  the  enemy’s 
country  before  they  had  the  leaft  notice  of  his  march  3 
for  which  purpofe  he  had  placed  guards  on  all  the 
roads.  From  Antioch  he  proceeded  to  Litarba,  a  place 
about  15  leagues  diftant,  which  h^  reached  the  fame 
day.  From  thence  he  went  to  Bersea,  where  he  halted 
a  day,  and  exhorted  the  council  to  reftore  the  worfhip 
of  the  gods :  but  this  exhortation,  it  feems,  was  com¬ 
plied  with  but  by  few.  From  Beraea  he  proceeded  to 
Batnse  3  and  was  better  pleafed  writh  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter,  becaufe  they  had,  before  his  arrival,  re- 
ftored  the  worffiip  of  the  gods.  There  he  offered  fa- 
crifices  3  and  having  immolated  a  great  number  of  vic¬ 
tims,  he  purfued  the  next  day  his  journey  to  Hiera- 
polis,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Euphratefiana, 
which  he  reached  on  the  9th  of  March.  Here  he 
lodged  in  the  houfe  of  one  for  whom  he  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  efteem,  chiefly  becaufe  neither  Conftantius  nor 
Gallus,  who  had  both  lodged  irt  his  houfe,  had  been 
able  to  make  him  renounce  the  worffiip  of  his  idols. 

As  he  entered  this  city,  50  of  his  foldiers  were  killed 
by  the  fall  of  a  porch.  He  left  Hierapolis  on  the  13th 
of  March  3  and  having  paffed  the  Euphrates  ort  abridge 
of  boats,  came  to  Batnse  a  fmall  city  of  Ofihoene, 
about  10  leagues  from  Hierapolis  3  and  here  50  more  of 
bis  foldiers  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  (lack  of  draw. 

From  Batnae  he  proceeded  to  Carrhse  3  where,  in  the 
famous  temple  of  the  moon,  it  is  faid  he  facrificed  a 
woman  to  that  planet.  ^ 

While  Julian  continued'in  this  city,  he  received  ad-jnvaiks 
vice  that  a  party  of  the  enemies. horfe  had  broke  intoPerfc* 
the  Roman  territories.  On  this  he  refolved  to  leave 
an  army  in  Mefopotamia,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the 

empire 
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iri-  empire  on  that  fide,  while  he  advanced  on  the  other 
Ei^n  into  the  heart  of  the  Perfian  dominions.  This  army 
■^confuted,  according  to  fome,  of  20,000,  according  to 
R  others,  of  30,000  chofen  troops.  It  was  commanded 
by  Procopius,  and  Sebaftian  a  famous  Manichean  who 
had  been  governor  of  Egypt,  and  had  perfecuted  there, 
with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  the  orthodox  Chriftians. 
Thele  two  were  to  join,  if  poffible,  Ariaces  king  of 
Armenia,  lo  lay  watte  the  fruitful  plains  of  Media, 
and  meet  the  emperor  in  Affyria.  To  Arfaces  Julian 
himfelf  wrote,  but  in  the  moil  difobliging  manner  ima¬ 
ginable,  threatening  to  treat  him  as  a  rebel  if  he  did 
not  execute,  with  the  utmoft  pun&uality,  the  orders 
given  him  :  and  at  the  conclufion  told  him,  that  the 
God  he  adored  would  not  be  able  to  fcreen  him  from  his 
indignation. 

There  were  two  roads  leading  from  Carrhae  to  Per¬ 
fia;  the  one  to  the  left  by  Nifibis;  the  other  to  the 
right  through  the  province  of  Affyria,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  Julian  chofe  the  latter,  but  caufed 
magazines  to  be  ereScd  on  both  roads ;  and,  after 
having  viewed  his  army,  fet  out  on  the  25th  of  March. 
He  paffed  the  Abora,  which  feparated  the  Roman  and 
Pcriian  dominions,  near  its  conflux  with  the  Euphrates  ; 
I  t  after  which  he  broke  down  the  bridge,  that  his  troops 
might  not  be  tempted  to  defert,  feeing  they  could  not  re¬ 
turn  home.  As  lie  proceeded  on  his  march,  a  foldier 
and  two  horfes  were  (truck  dead  by  a  flafti  of  lightning  ; 
and  a  lion  of  an  extraordinary  fize  prefen  ting  himfelf  to 
the  army,  was  in  a  moment  difpatched  by  the  foldiers 
with  a  ftiower  of  darts.  Thefe  omens  occafioned  great 
difputes  between  the  philofophers  and  arufpices  :  the 
latter  looking  upon  them  as  inaufpicious,  advifed  the 
emperor  to  return  ;  but  the  former  refuted  their 
arguments  with  others  more  agreeable  to  Julian’s  tem¬ 
per. 

tvs  life  Having  paffed  the  Abora,  Julian  entered  Affyria, 
M'j  which  he  found  very  populous,  and  abounding  with  all 
the  neceffaries  of  life  *,  but  he  laid  it  wafte  far  and  near, 
deflroying  the  magazines  and  provifions  which  he  could 
1  not  carry  along  with  him  ;  and  thus  he  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  return  the  fame  way  he  came  ;  a  flep  which 
*WaS  juc*Se(*  very  As  he  met  with  no  army 

Pr  in  the  field  to  oppofe  him,  he  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
Ctefiphon,  the  metropolis  of  the  Perfian  empire  :  hav¬ 
ing  reduced  all  the  ftrong  holds  that  lay  in  his  way. 
Here,  having  caufed  the  canal  to  be  cleared,  which 
was  formerly  dug  by  Trajan  between  thefe  two  rivers, 
he  conveyed  his  fleet  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  he  was  oppofed  by  the  ene¬ 
my.  But  Julian  paffed  that  river  in  fpite  of  their  ut- 
moft  efforts  and  drove  them  into  the  city  with  the  lofs 
of  a  great  number  of  their  men,  he  himfelf,  in  the  mean 
time,  lofing  only  70  or  75. 

feg  his  Julian  had  now  advanced  fo  far  into  the  enemy’s 
?di  ^  c°nntry,  that  he  found  it  neceffary  to  think  of  a  re- 
Mitoftreat’  aS  ^  was  f°r  to  winter  in  Per- 

»e\  fa,  ha.  For  this  reafon  he  made  no  attempt  on  Ctefi- 
phon,  but  began  to  march  back  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  foon  after  he  had  paffed  that  river.*  In 
the  mean  time  the  king  of  Perfia  was  affembling  a 
formidable  army,  with  a  defign  to  fall  upon  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  their  march  ;  but  being  dcfircus  of  putting  an 
end  to  fo  deftru&ive  a  war,  he  fent  very  advantage¬ 
ous  propofals  of  peace  to  Julian.  Thefe  the  Roman 
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emperor  very  imprudently  rejc&ed;  and  foon  after,  Conltan- 
deceived  by  treacherous  guides,  he  quitted  the  river,  tin°!^tan 
and  entered  into  an  unknown  country  totally  laid  wafte  1  j 

by  the  enemy  ;  and  where  he  was  continually  haraffed 
by  ftrong  parties,  who  in  a  manner  furrounded  his  ar¬ 
my,  and  attacked  him  fometimes  in  the  front,  and  . 
fotnetimes  in  the  rear.  A  ftill  worfe  flep  he  was  per- 
fuaded  to  take  by  the  treacherous  guides  already  men¬ 
tioned  :  and  this  was  to  burn  his  fleet,  left  it  fliould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the  fleet  was 
fet  on  fire,  the  whole  army  cried  out,  that  the  emperor 
was  betrayed,  and  that  the  guides  were  traitors  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  enemy.  Julian  ordered  them  immedi¬ 
ately  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  upon  which  they  confeffcd 
the  treafon  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  fleet  was  al¬ 
ready  in  flames ;  they  could  by  no  means  be  extinguifti- 
ed  ;  and  no  part  was  faved  except  12  veffels,  which 
were  defigned  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  building  of 
bridges,  and  for  this  purpofe  were  conveyed  over  land 
in  waggons. 

The  emperor  thus  finding  himfelf  in  a  ftrange  coun¬ 
try,  and  his  army  greatly  difpirited,  called  a. council 
of  his  chief  officers,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Corduene,  which  lay  fouth  of  Armenia,  and 
belonged  to  the  Romans.  With  this  view  they  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  they  were  met  by  the  king 
of  Perfia,  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  two  Tons,  and  all  the  principal  nobility  of 
the  kingdom.  Several  {harp  encounters  happened, 
in  which,  though  the  Perfians  were  always  defeated, 
yet  the  Romans  reaped  no  advantages  from  their  vic¬ 
tories,  but  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  for  want  c*f 
of,  provifions.  In  one  of  thefe  {kirmi  flies,  when  the  Is  mortally 
Romans  were  fuddenly  attacked,  the  emperor,  eager 
repul fe  the  enemy,  haftened  to  the  field-  of  battle 
without  his  armour,  when  he  received  a  mortal  wound  the  p 
by  a  dart,  which,  through  his  arm  and  fide,  pierced  hisfians 
very  liver.  Of  this  wound  he  died  the  fame  night,  the 
26th  of  June  363,  in  the  3 2d  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  reigned  fcarce  20  months  from  the  time  he  be¬ 
came  foie  matter  of  the  Roman  empire.  ^ 

As  Julian  had  declined  naming  any  fucceffor,  thejovian 
choice  of  a  new  emperor  devolved  on  the  army.  They  railed  to 
unanimoufly  chofe  Jovian,  a  very  able  commander,^  empire, 
whofe  father  had  lately  refigned  the  poft  of  comes  d%- 
mejlicorum ,  in  order  to  lead  a  retired  life.  The  va¬ 
lour  and  experience  of  Jovian,  however,  were  not 
fufficient  to  extricate  the  Roman  army  from  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  his  predeceffor.  The  famine  raged  in  the 
camp  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  not  a  Angle  man  would 
have  been  left  alive,  had  not  the  Perfians  unexpectedly 
fent  propofals  of  peace.  Thefe  were  now  received  69 
with  the  utmoft  joy.  A  peace  was  concluded  for  30  Concludos 
years ;  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  Jovian  ftiould wfth  the 
reftore  to  the  Perfians  the  fine  provinces  which  had^^a^ 
been  taken  from  them  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  with 
feveral  cattles,  and  the  cities  of  Nifibis  and  Singara. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  Jovian  purfued  his 
march  without  moleftation.  When  he  arrived  at  An¬ 
tioch,  he  revoked  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  in 
the  former  reign  againft  Chrittianity  and  in  favour  of 
Paganifm.  He  efpoufed  alfo  the  caufe.  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Chriftians  againft  the  Allans;  and  he  called  all  thofe 
who  had  been  formerly  ‘baniffed,  particularly  Athana- 
4  D  fius, 
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Conflan-  fins,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  very  obliging  letter,  with 
t'tiiftortan  own  hand.  It  is  generally  believed  alfo  that  Atha- 
i.  a  °r^‘  .  nafius,  at  the  defire  of  Jovian,  now  compofed  the  creed 
which  flill  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  fubfcribed  by  all 
the  bilhops  in  Europe.  But  this  emperor  did  not  live 
70  to  make  any  great  alterations,  or  even  to  vifit  his  capi- 
His  death.  taj  as  emperor  ;  for  in  his  way  to  Conflantinople  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  the  16th  or  17th  of  February 
364,  after  he  had  lived  33  years,  and  reigned  feven 
7*  months  and  40  days. 

Valentini-  After  the  death  of  Jovian,  Valentinian  was  chofen 
an  chofen  emperor.  Immediately  on  his  acceflion,  the  foldiers 
choofe^Va  and  with  great  clamour  required  him  to 

lens  for  his  choofe  a  partner  in  the  fovereighty.  Though  he  did 
partner.  not  inflantly  comply  with  his  demand,  yet  in  a  few 
days  he  chofe  his  brother  Valens  for  his  partner  ;  and, 
as  the  empire  was  threatened  on  all  fides  with  an  in- 
vafion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  he  thought  proper  to 
divide  it.  This  famous  partition  was  made  at  Mediana 
in  Dacia.  Valens  had  for  his  (hare  the  whole  of  Aha, 
Egypt,  and  Thrace  ;  and  Valentinian  all  the  Welt  \ 
that  is,  Illyricum,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and 

72  Africa. 

Procopius  After  this  partition,  Valens  returned  to  Conflan  ti- 
revolts.  nople'j  where  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  dilturbed 
by  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  a  relation  of  Julian.  On 
the  death  of  that  emperor,  he  had  fled  into  Taurica 
Cherfonefus  for  fear  of  Jovian  ;  but  not  trading  the 
barbarians  who  inhabited  that  country,  he  returned  in 
difguife  into  the  Roman  territories,  where  having 
gained  over  an  eunuch  of  great  wealth,  by  name  Eu - 
genius ,  lately  dTgraced  by  Valens,  and  fome  officers 
who  commanded  the  troops  fent  againft  the  Goths, 
he  got  himfclf  proclaimed  emperor.  At  firft-he  was 
joined  only  by  the  lowed  of  the  people,  but  at  length 
he  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  city  of  Conftanti- 
nople.  On  the  news  of  this  revolt,  Valens  would 
have  abdicated  the  fovereignty,  had  he  not  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  importunities  of  his  friends.  He  there¬ 
fore  difpatched  fome  troops  againft  the  ufurper  ;  but 
thefe  were  gained  over,  and  Procopius  continued  for 
fome  time  to  gain  ground.  It  is  probable  he  would 
finally  have  fucceeded,  had  he  not  become  fo  much  elat¬ 
ed  with  his  good  fortune  that  he  grew  tyrannical  and 

73  infupportable  to  his  own  party.  In  confequence  of  this 
Is  defeated  alteration  in  his  difpofition,  he  was  firft  abandoned  by 
and  put  to  fome  0f  ffis  principal  officers  •  and  fOon  after  defeated 
deat^*  in  battle,  taken  prifoner,  and  put  to  death. 

War  with  This  revolt  produced  a  war  betwixt  Valens  and  the 
the  Gethi.  Gptlis.  The  latter,  havipg  been  folicited  by  Proco¬ 
pius,  had  fent  3000  men  to  bis  affiftance.  On  hear¬ 
ing  the.  news  of  the  ufurper’s  death,  they  marched 
back  y  but  Valens  detached  againft  them  a  body,  of 
troops,  who  took  them  all  prifoners  notwithftanding 
the  vigorous  refiftance  they  made.  Athanaric,  king 
n  of  the  Goths,  expoftulaied  on  this  proceeding  with 

Valens  ;  but  that  emperor  proving  obflinate,  both 
parties  prepared  for  war.  In  367  and  369,  Valelis 
gained  great  advantages  over  his  enemies ;  and  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  fue  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  up¬ 
on  terms  very  advantageous  to  the  Romans.  fhe; 
reft  of  his  -reign  contains  nothing  remarkable,  except 
the  cruelty  with  which  Valens  perfecuted  the  ortho¬ 
dox  clergy.  The  latter  fent  80  of  their  number  to 
ibinv  in  order  to  lay  their  complaints  before  him  \  but. 


he,  inftead  of  giving  them  any  relief,  determined  to  Conil^  j 
put  them  all  to  death.  But  the  perfon  wffio  was  or-  hnopolitJ 
dered  to  execute  this  fentence,  fearing  left  the  pub- 
lie  execution  of  fo  many  ecclefiaftics  might  raife  dif- 
turbanceS,  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  on  board  a  fhip,  Eighty t 
pretending  that  the  emperor  had  ordered  them  only  toftodoxe 
be  fent  into  banifhment ;  but  w  hen  the  veffel  was  at  c*ehaftic: I 
fome  diftance  from  the  land,  the  mariners  fet  fire  to  it, death! 
and  made  their  own  efcape  in  the  boat.  The  fhip  was  ^ 
driven  by  a  ftrong  wind  into  a  harbour,  where  it  was  Magics 
confumed  and  all  that  were  in  it.  A  perfecution  \vasPer‘ecut{‘ 
alio  commenced  againft  magicians,  or  thofe  who  had 
books  of  magic  in  their  cuftody.  This  occafioned  the 
definition  of  many  innocent  perfons  ;  for  books  of  this 
kind  were  often  conveyed  into  libraries,  unknown  to 
the  owners  of  them,  and  this  was  certainly  followed  by 
death  and  confiscation  of  goods.  Hereupon  perfons  of 
all  ranks  were  feized  with  fuch  terror  that  they  burnt 
their  libraries,  left  books  of  magic  fhould  have  been 
fecretly  conveyed  in  amongft  the  others.  In  378)  the 
Goths,  whom  Valens  had  admitted  into  Thrace,  advan¬ 
ced  from  that  province  to  Macedon  and  Theflaly, 
where  they  committed  dreadful  ravages.  They  at-  ^ 
terwards  blocked  up  the  city  of  Conflantinople,  plun-  Valero!  j 
dered  the  fuburbs,  and  at  laft  totally  defeated  and  kil-k^4| 
led  the  emperor  himfelf.  The  day  after  the  battle, 
bearing  that  an  immenfe  treafure  was  lodged  in  Adria- 
nople,  the  barbarians  laid  fiege  to  that  place  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  quite  ftrangers  to  the  art  of  befieging  towns,  they 
were  repulfed  with  great  daughter  j  upon  which  they 
dropped  that  enterprife,  and  returned  before  Conftanti- 
nople.  But  here  great  numbers  of  them  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  Saracens,  whom  Maria  their  queen  had 
fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans  *,  fo  that  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  this  defign  likewife,  and  retire  fiom 
the  neighbouihood  of  that.  city.  7s  • 

By  the  death  of  Valens  the  empire  once  more  fell  Grata*  I 
into  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon.  This  was  Gratian,^.®  ^ 
who  had  held  the  empire  of  the  Weft,  after  the  death  hispar 
of  Valentinian.  He  repulfed  many  barbarous  nations 
who  threatened  the  empire  at  that  time  with  diffolu- 
tion  j  but  finding  himfelf  preffed  on  all  fides,  he  foon 
refolved  to  take  a  colleague,  in  older  to  eafe  him  of 
fome  part  of  the  burden.  Accordingly  on  the  19th  of 
January  379,  be  declared  Theodofius  his  paitner  in 
the  empire,  and  committed  to  his  caie  all  the  provinces 
which  had  been  governed  by  Valens. 

Theodofius  is  greatly  extolled  by  the  hiftorians  of 
thofe  ages  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  valour  and 
piety  :  and  for  thefe  qualifications  has  been  honoured 
with  the  furname  of  the  Great .  From  the  many  perfe¬ 
cting  laws,  however,  made  in  his  time,  it  would  feem 
that  his  piety  was  at  leaft  very  much  mifguided  *,  and 
that  if  he  was  naturally  of  a  humane  and  compoffionate 
difpofition,.  fuperftition  and  paffion  had  often  totally 
obfeured  it.  He  certainly  was  a  man  of  great  con- 
dut  and  experience  in  war  ;  and  indeed  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  empiie  called  for  an  exertion  of  all  his  abi-  j 
lities.  The  provinces  of  Dacia,  Thrace,  and  Illyri*j^eroa|| 
cum,  were  already  loft;  the  Goths,  Taifali,  ^ans»empirc  I 
and  Huns,  were  mailers  of  the  greateft  part  of  thefe j^acc  j 
provinces,  and  had  ravaged  and  laid  wafte  the  reft. lion. 
The  Iberians,  Armenians,  and  Perfians,  were  likewife 
up  in  arms,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  dif- 
trafted  ftate  of  the  empire.  The  few  foldiers  who 
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h*  bad  furvived  the  late  defeat,  kept  within  the  tfrong 
I  an  holds  of  Thrace,  without  daring  fo  much  as  to  look 
T  abroad,  much  Ids  face  the  victorious  enemy,  who  mo- 
~  ^  ved  about  the  country  in  great  bodies.  But  notwith- 
(landing  this  critical  fituation,  the  hiiiorians  of  thofe 
times  give  us  no  account  of  the  tranfaCtions  of  the 
year  379.  Many  great  battles  indeed  are  faid  to 
have  been  fought,  and  as  many  victories  obtained  by 
Theodofius  5  but  the  accounts  of  thefe  are  fo  con- 
fufed  and  contradictory,  that  no  ftrefs  can  be  laid  upon 
them. 

In  the  month  of  February  380,  -Theodofius  was  feized 
with  a  dangerous  malady,  lo  that  Gratian  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  carry  on  the  war  alone.  This  emperor,  ap¬ 
prehending  that  the  neighbouring  barbarians  might  break 
into  fome  of  the  provinces,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Goths,  which  was  confirmed  by  Theodofius  on  his  re¬ 
covery.  The  treaty  was  very  advantageous  to  the  bar¬ 
barians  ;  but  they  difregarding  all  their  engagements, 
no  fooner  heard  that  Gratian  had  left  Illyricum,  than 
they  pafled  the  Danube,  and  breaking  into  Thrace  and 
Pannonia,  advanced  as  far  as  Macedon,  deftroying  all 
I  ths  with  fire  and  fword.  Theodofius,  however,  drawing 
efea  by  together  his  forces,  marched  againft  them  )  and,  ac- 
'lieo  ius.  cording  to  the  moft  refpeftable  authorities,  gained  a 
I  complete  victory ;  though  Zofimus  relates,  that  he  was 
utterly  defeated. 

The  following  year,  Athanaric,  the  moft  powerful 
of  all  the  Gothic  princes,  being  driven  out  by  a  faCtion 
at  home,  recurred  to  Theodofius,  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  great  tokens  of  friendftiip.  The  empe¬ 
ror  himfelf  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  attended  him 
with  his  numerous  retinue  into  the  city.  The  Gothic 
prince  died  the  fame  year  ;  and  Theodofius  caufed  him 
to  be  buried  after  the  Roman  manner  with  fuch  pomp 
and  folemnity,  that  the  Goths,  who  attended  him  in 
his  flight,  returned  home  with  a  refolution  never  to  mo- 
left  the  Romans  any  more.  Nay,  out  of  gratitude  to 
the  emperor,  they  took  upon  them  to  guard  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  prevent  the  empire  from  being  in¬ 
vaded  on  that  fide. 

In  383,  one  Maximus  revolted  againft  Gratian  in 
Bbd  Britain  ;  and  in  the  end,  having  got  the  unhappy  em- 
ylflii-  *per0r  into  his  power,  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  aflumed  the  empire  of  the  Weft  himfelf.  Gra¬ 
tian  had  divided  his  dominions  with  his  brother  Va- 
lentinian,  whom  he  allowed  to  reign  in  Italy  and  Weft 
Illyricum,  referving  the  reft  to  himfelf.  .  Maximus, 
therefore,  immediately  after  hit  ufurpation,  fent  de¬ 
puties  to  Theodofius,  alluring  him  that  he  had  no  de- 
I  figns  on  the  dominions  of  Valentinian.  As  Theodofius 
at  that  time  found  ^himfelf  in  danger  from  the  barba¬ 
rians,  he  not  only  forbore  to  attack  Maximus  after 
this  declaration,  but  even  acknowledged  him  for  his 
partner  in  the  empire.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be¬ 
fore  the  ambition  of  the  ufurper  prompted  him  to 
break  his  promife.  In  387,  he  pafled  the  Alps  on  a 
0Vhji-  fudden  ;  and  meeting  with  no  oppofition,  marched  to 
fadj he  Milan  where  Valentinian  ufually  refided.  The  young 
ion  ons  pr'ince  flpd  firft  to  Aquileia ;  and  from  thence  to  Thef- 
ntl"  falonica,  to  implore  the  piote&ion  of  Theodofius. 
The  latter,  in  anfwer  to  Valentinian’s  letter,  inform¬ 
ed  him,  that  he  was  not  at  all  furprifed  at  the  pro- 
grefs  Maximus  had  made,  becaufe  the  ufurper  had 
prote&ed,  and  Valentinian  had  perfecuted,  the  ortho- 
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dox  Chrlftians.  At  laft  he  prevailed  on  the  young  Conftatw 
prince  to  renounce  the  Arian  herefy  which  he  had  hi- 

therto  maintained  \  after  which  Theodofius  promifed  1  ^ . t 

to  aflift  him  with  all  the  forces  of  the  Eaft.  At  firft, 
however,  he  fent  meffengers  to  Maximus,  earneftiy 
exhorting  him  to  reftore  the  provinces  he  had  taken 
from  Valentinian,  and  content  himfelf  with  Gaul, 

Spain,  and  Britain.  But  the  ufurper  would  hearken  S3 

to  no  terms.  This  very  year  he  belieged  and  took  His  fuccefs. 
Aquileia,  Quaderna,  Bononia,  Mutina,  Rhegium,  Pla¬ 
centia,  and  many  other  cities  in  Italy.  The  following 
year  he  was  acknowledged  in  Rome,  arid  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Africa.  Theodofius,  therefore,  finding  a 
war  inevitable,  fpent  the  remaining  months  of  this  and 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  in  making  the  ne- 
ceflary  preparations.  His  army  confided  chiefly  of  Goths, 

Huns,  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  whom  he  was  glad 
to  take  into  the  fervice  in  order  to  prevent  their  raifing  g4 
difturbances  on  the  frontiers.  He  defeated  Maximus  Defeated 
in  two  battles,  took  him  prifoner,  and  put  him  to  death.  anA  Put 
The  ufurper  had  left  his  fon  Vi£lor,  whom  he  cr€ate(i^q!l^Q^us 
Augustus,  in  Gaul,  to  awre  the  inhabitants  in  his  ab- 
fence.  Againft  him  the  emperor  defpatched  Arboga- 
ftes,  who  took  him  prifoner  after  having  difperfed  the 
troops  that  attended  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  The 
vidlory  was  ufed  afterwards  by  Theodofius  with  great 
clemency  and  moderation. 

In  389,  Theodofius  took  a  journey  to  Rome  ;  and, 
according  to  Prudentius,  at  this  time  converted  the  g5 
fenate  and  people  from  idolatry  to  Chriftianity.  TheThetem- 
next  year  was  remarkable  for  the  deftrudlion  of  theplesin -Ac¬ 
celerated  temple  of  Serapis  in  Alexandria  j  which, 
according  to  the  defeription  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  throughout 
furpafled  all  others  in  the  world,  that  of  Jupiter  Capi- all  Egypt 
tolinus  alone  excepted.  The  reafon  of  its  being  nowdeftroyed. 
deftroyed  was  as  follows.  Theophilus,  bifhop  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  having  begged  and  obtained  of  the  emperor 
an  old  temple,  formerly  confecrated  to  Bacchus,  but 
then  ruined  and  forfaken,  with  a  defign  to  convert  it 
into  a  church,  the  workmen  found  among  the  rubbilh 
fevcral  obfeene  figures,  which  the  bifhop,  to  ridicule 
the  fuperftition  of  the  Heathens,  caufed  tb  be  expo  fed 
to  public  view.  This  provoked  the  Pagans  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  flew  to  arms  and  falling  unexpec¬ 
tedly  upon  the  Chriftians,  cut  great  numbers  cf  them 
in  pieces.  The  latter,  however,  loon  took  arms  in 
their  own  defence }  and  being  fupported  by  the  few 
foldiers  who  were  quartered  in  the  city,  began  to  re¬ 
pel  force  by  force.  Thus  a  civil  wTar  was  kindled, 
and  no  day  pafled  without  fome  encounter.  The  Pa¬ 
gans  uftd  to  retire  to  the  temple  of  Serapis ;  and 
thence  Tallying  out  unexpe£ledly  ftized  on  fuch  Chri- 
ftians  as  they  met,  and  dragging  them  into  the  tem¬ 
ple,  either  forced  them  by  the  moft  exquifite  torments 
to  facrifice  to  their  idol,  or,  if  they  refufed,  racked 
them  to  death.  As  focn  as  they  expelled  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  emperor’s  troops,  they  chofe  a  philofo- 
pher  named  Olympus  for  their  leader,  with  a  defign  to 
defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity;  The  emperor, 
however,  would  not  fuffer  any  punilhment  to  be  infll6t- 
ed  upon  them  for  the  lives  of  thofe  they  had  taken 
aw7ay,  but  readily  forgave  them  ;  however,  he  ordered 
all  the  temples  of  Alexandria  to  be  immediately  pulled 
down,  and  commanded  the  bifhop  to  fee  his  orders  put 
in  execution.  The  Pagans  no  fooner  heard  that  th* 
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emperor  was  acquainted  with  their  proceedings  than 
they  abandoned  the  temple,  which  was  in  a  (hort  time 
deftroyed  by  Tbeophilus;  nothing  being  left  except 
the  foundations,  which  could  not  be  removed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  extraordinary  weight  and  fize  of  the 
ftones.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  temples,  the  zealous  biihop  encouraged  the  people 
to  pull  down  all  the  other  temples,  oratories,  chapels, 
and  places  fet  apart  for  the  worfhip  of  the  Heathen 
gods  throughout  Egypt,  and  the  ftatues  of  the  gods 
them  (elves  to  be  either  burnt  or  melted  down.  Of  the 
innumerable  ftatues  which  at  that  time  were  to  be 
found  in  Egypt,  he  is  faid  to  have  fpared  but  one, 
viz.  that  of  an  ape,  in  order  to  expofe  the  Pagan  reli¬ 
gion  to  ridicule.  On  his  return  to  Conftantinople,  Theo¬ 
dofius  ordered  fuch  temples  as  were  yet  Handing  to  be 
thrown  down,  and  the  Arians  to  be  everywhere  driven 
out  of  the  cities. 

In  392,  Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  Weft,  was 
treacheroufly  murdered  by  Arbogaftes  his  general ; 
who,  though  he  might  afterwards  have  eafily  feized 
on  the  fovereignty  himfelf,  chofe  to  confer  it  upon 
one  Eugenius,  and  to  reign  in  his  name.  This  new 
ufurper,  though  a  Chriftian,  was  greatly  favoured  by 
the  Pagans,  who  were  well  apprifed  that  he  only  bore 
the  title  of  emperor,  while  the  whole  power  lodged  in 
Arbogaftes,  who  pretended  to  be  greatly  attached  to 
their  religion.  The  arufpices  began  to  appear  anew, 
and  informed  him  that  he  was  deftined  to  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  whole  world  ;  that  he  would  foon  gain 
a  complete  vi&ory  over  Theodofius,  who  was  as  much 
hated  as  Eugenius  was  beloved  by  the  gods,  8cc.  But 
though  Eugenius  Teemed  to  favour  the  Pagans,  yet  in 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  wrote  to  St  Am* 
brofe.  The  holy  man  did  not  anfwer  his  letter  till 
he  was  prefled  by  Tome  friends  to  recommend  them  to 
the  new  prince;  and  then  he  wrote  to  this  infamous 
ufurper  with  all  the  refpeft  due  to  an  emperor.  Soon 
after  bis  acceftion  to  the  empire,  Eugenius  fent  depu¬ 
ties  to  Theodofius  ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  in  a  very  obliging  manner.  He  did 
not,  however,  intend  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with 
this  ufurper,  but  immediately  began  his  military  pre¬ 
parations.  In  394,  he  fet  out  from  Conftantinople, 
and  was  at  Adrianople  on  the  15th  of  June  that  year. 
Tie  bent  his  march  through  Dacia,  and  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  between  Thrace  and  the  Julian  Alps,  with  a 
deflgn  to  force  the  pafles  of  thefeh  mountains,  and  break 
into  Italy  before  the  army  of  Eugenius  was  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  oppofe  him.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Alps,  he 
found  thefe  pafles  guarded  by  Flavianus  prefecl  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  body  of  Roman  troops. 
Thefe  were  utterly  defeated  by  Theodofius,  who 
thereupon  crofled  the  Alps  and  advanced  into  Italy. 
He  was  foon  met  by  Eugenius;  and  a  bloody  battle 
enfued,  without  any  decifive  advantage  on  cither  fide. 
The  next  day  the  emperor  led  his  troops  in  perfon 
againft  the  enemy,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  took 
their  camp.  Eugenius  was  taken  prifoner  by  his  own 
men,  and  brought  to  Theodofius,  who  reproached  him 
with  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  with  the  calamities 
he  had  brought  on  the  empire  by  his  unjuft  ufurpa- 
tion,  and  with  putting  his  confidence  in  Hercules, 
and  not  in  the  true  God ;  for  on  his  chief  ftandard  he 
had  difplayed  the  image  of  that  fabulous  here.  Euge- 
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nius  begged  earneftly  for  his  life  :  but  while  he  lay  pf0.  Ccfi 
ftrate  at  the  emperor’s  feet,  his  own  foldiers  cut  off 
his  head,  and  carrying  it  about  on  the  point  of  a  fpear  hi%[! 
mowed  it  to  thofe  in  the  camp,  who  had  not  yet  fob-  — ' 
mitted  to  Theodofius.  At  this  they  were  all  thunder- 
ftruck ;  but  being  informed  that  Theodofius  was  ready 
to  receive  them  into  favour,  they  threw  down  their  cc 
arms  and  fubmitted.  After  this,  Arbogaftes,  defpair*  Arbol 
ing  ot  pardon,  fled  to  the  mountains;  but  being  in-%svio. 
formed  that  diligent  fearch  was  made  for  him,  he  laid  ^ut 

Violent  hands  on  himfelf.  His  children,  and  thofe  of °n 
Eugenius,  took  fan&uary  in  churches  ;  but  the  empe¬ 
ror  not  only  pardoned,  but  took  the  opportunity  of 
converting  them  to  Chriftianity,  reftored  them  to  their 
paternal  eftates,  and  raifed  them  to  confiderable  em¬ 
ployments  in  the  ftate.  Soon  after  this,  Theodofius 
appointed  his  fon  Honorius  emperor  of  the  weft,  af- 
figning  him  for  his  fhare  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa, 
and  Weft  Illyncum.  The  next  year,  as  he  prepared 
for  his  return  to  Conftantinople,  he  was  feized  with  a 
dropfy,  owing  to  the  great  fatigues  he  had  undergone  8o 
during  the  war.  As  foon.  as  he  perceived  himfelf  to  Theodofin 
be  in  danger,  he  made  his  will  ;  by  which  he  be-^es* 
queathed  the  empire  of  the  eaft  to  Arcadius,  and  con¬ 
firmed  Honorius  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  weft.  He 
likewife  confirmed  the  pardon  which  he  had  granted 
to.  all  thofe  who  had  borne  arms  againft  him,  and  re¬ 
mitted  a  tribute  which  had  proved  very  burdenfome  to 
the  people.;  and  charged  his  two  Tons  to  fee  thefe 
points  of  his  will  executed.  He  died  at  Milan  on  the 
17th  of  January  395,  in  the  16th  year  of  his  reign  and 
50th  of  his  age. 

From  the  .  time  of  Theodofius  to  the  time  when  the  Empire 
Roman  empire  in  the  weft  was  totally  deftroyed  by^rpedb; 
the  Goths,  we  find  but  very  little  remarkable  in  the  EaflIifcus‘ 
hiftory  of  Conftantinople.  At  this  time  the  eaftern 
empire  was  ufurped  by  Bafilifcus,  who  had  driven  out 
Zeno  the  lawful  emperor ;  being  affifted  in  his  confpi- 
racy  by. the  emprefs  Verina  his  fifter.  Zeno  fled  in¬ 
to  Ifauria,  whither  he  was  purfued  by  Illus  and  Tre- 
condes,  two  of  the  ufurper’s  generals ;  who  having 
eafily  defeated  the  few  troops  he  had  with  him,  for¬ 
ced.  the  unhappy  prince  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in  a  caftle, 
which  they  immediately  invefted.  But  in  a  fhort 
time  Bafilifcus  having  difobliged  the  people  by  his  cru- 
elly,  avarice,  and  other  bad  qualities,  for  which  he  was 
no  lefs  remarkable  than  his  predeceffor  had  been,  his 
generals  joined  with  Zeno,  whom  they  reftored  to  the 
throne.  After  his  reftoration,  Zeno  having  got  Bafi¬ 
lifcus  into  his  power,  confined  him  in  a  caftle  of  Cap-  ?1 
padocia  together  with  his  wife  Zenonides,  where  theylsftarved 
both  perifhed  with  hunger  and  cold.  This  happened to  death, 
in  the  year  467,  after  Bafilifcus  had  reigned  about  20 
months.  During  the  time  of  this  ufurpation  a  dreadful  52 
fire  happened  at  Conftantinople,  which  confirmed  great  Great  fire 
part  of  the  city,  with  the  library  containing  1 20,000 at 
volumes;  among  which  were  the  works  of  Homer, tm°P  . 
written,  as  is  faid,  on  the  great,  gut  of  a  dragon  120 
feet  long. 

The  misfortunes  which  Zeno  had  undergone  did 
not  work  any  reformation  upon  him.  He  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  the  fame  vicious  courfes  which  had  given  ©cca- 
fi.on  to  the  ufurpation  of  Bafilifcus.  Other  confpira- 
cies  were  formed  agaift  him,  but  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape  them.  He  engaged  in  a  war  with 

the 
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&  ■«-  the  Oftrogoths,  in  which  he  proved  unfuccefsful,  and 
■  ltan  was  obliged  to  yield  the  provinces  of  Lower  Dacia 
y*  ,  and  Moefia  to  them.  In  a  fhort  time,  however,  Theo- 
doric  their  king  made  an  irruption  into  Thrace,  and 
advanced  within  15  miles  of  Conftantinople,  with  a  de- 
fig"  to  befiege  that  capital :  but  the  following  year, 
485,  they  retired  in  order  to  attack  Odoacer  king  of 
Italy  ^  of  which  country  Theodonc  was  proclaimed 
king  in  493.  The  emperor  Zeno  died  in  the  year 
491,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  17th  of  his 
reign. 

)ect|  of  X  he  Roman  empire  had  now  for  a  long  time  been 
he  ipan  on  the  decline :  the  ancient  valour  and  military  difci- 
£tU°  pIInC  which.  had  for  Puch  a  long  time  rendered  the  Ro- 
ng«a  "  mans  PuPerior  t0  other  nations,  had  greatly  degenera¬ 
ted  y  fo  that  they  were  now  by  no  means  fo  powerful 
as  formerly.  The  tumults  and  diforders  which  had 
happened  in  the  empire  from  time  to  time  by  the  many 
ufurpa Irons,  had  contributed  alfo  to  weaken  it  very 
much.  But  what  proved  of  the  greateft  detriment 
was  the  allowing  vaft  fwarms  of  barbarians  to  fettle 
in  the  different  provinces,  and  to  ferve  in  the  Roman 
empire  in  feparate  and  independent  bodies.  This  had 
proved  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  diffolution  of  the 
weftern  empire j  but  as  it  affected  the  eaflern  parts 
lefs,  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire  continued  for  up¬ 
wards  of  900  years  after  the  weftern  one  was  totally 
diffolved.  The  weak  and  imprudent  adminiftration  of 
Zeno,  and  Anaftafius  who  fucceeded  him,  had  reduced 
the  eaftern  empire  ftill  more ;  and  it  might  poftibly 
have  expired  in  a  fhort  time  after  the  weftern  one, 
had  not  the  wife  and  vigorous  condua  of  Juftin,  and 
his  partner  Juftinian,  revived  in  fome  meafure  the  an¬ 
cient  martial  fpirit  which  had  originally  raifed  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur, 
tre  es  Juftin  afeended  the  throne  in  518.  In  521  he  en- 
nde  Ilf-  gaged  in  a  war  with  the  Perfians,  who  had  all  along 
:na  Juf-keen  very  formidable  enemies  to  the  Roman  name. 
Againft  them  he  employed  the  famous  Belifarius  5  but 
of  him  we  hear  nothing  remarkable  till  after  the  accef- 
fion  of  Juftinian.  This  prince-  was  the  nephew  of 
Juftin,,  and  was  by  him  taken  as  his  partner  in  the  em¬ 
pire  in  527  ;  and  the  fame  year  Juftin  died,  in  the 
77  th  year  of  his  age  and  9th  of  his  reign.  Juftinian 
being  now  foie  mafter  of  the  empire,  bent  his  whole 
force  againft  the  Perfians.  The  latter  proved  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  firft  engagement }  but  were  foon  after  utterly 
defeated  by  Belifarius  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  and 
like  wife  by  another  general  named  Dorotheus  in  Ar- 
iftifli’s  The  war  continued  with  various  fuccefs  du- 

ar_  h  ring  the  firft  five  years  of  Juftinian’s  reign.  In  the 
^  •  fixth  year  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following 
terms:  1.  That  the  Roman  emperor  fhould  pay  to 
Cofrhoes,  the  king  of  Perfia,  1000  pounds  weight  of 
gold.  2.  That  both  princes  fhould  reflore  the  places 
they  had  taken  during  the  wars,  3.  That  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Roman  forces  fhould  no  longer  refide 
at  Daras  on  the  Perfian  frontiers,  but  at  a  place  called 
Corjftantina  in  Mefopotamia,  as  he  had  formerly  done. 

4.  That  the  Iberians,  who  had  fided  with  the  Romans, 
fhould  be  at  liberty  either  to  return  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try  or  to  remain  at  Conftantinople.  This  peace,  con¬ 
cluded  in  532,  was  ftyled  eternal;  but  in  the  event 
proved  of  very  fhort  duration. 

About  this  time  happened  at  Conftantinople1  the 
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greateft  tumult  mentioned  in  hiftory.  It  began  among  Conftan- 
the  different  fadtions  in  the  circus ;  but  ended  in  an  rinopolitan 
open  rebellion.  The  multitude,  highly  diffatisfied  with  t  hli*ory‘  , 
the  condudf  of  John  the  prefeBus  prectorio ,  and  of  Tre- 
bonianus  then  queftor,  forced  Hypatius,  nephew  to  the  Great  tu- 
emperor  Anaftafius,  to  accept  the  empire,  and  pro-raultIn 
claimed  him  with  great  folemnity  in  the  forum.  As^”ft^n* 
the  two  above-mentioned  minifters  were  greatly  ab.tlnope‘ 
horred  by^  the  populace  on  account  of  their  avarice, 

Juftinian  immediately  difeharged  them,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  appeafe  the  tumult :  but  this  was  fo  far 
from  anfwering  the  purpofe,  that  the  multitude  only 
grew  the  more  outrageous  upon  it ;  and  moft  of  the 
fenators  joining  them,  the  emperor  was  fo  much  alarm¬ 
ed,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  city  and 
making  his  efcape  by  fea.  In  this  dilemma  the  em- 
prefs  Theodora  encouraged  and.  perfuaded.  him  rather 
to  part  with  his  life  than  the  kingdom  3  and  he  at  laft 
refolved  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  with  the  few 
fenators^  who  had  not  yet  abandoned  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  rebels  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
force  the  gates  of  the  palace,  carried  Hypatius  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  circus  y  where,  while  he  was  beholding 
the  fports  from  the  imperial  throne,  amidft  the  fhouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  Belifarius,  who  had 
been  recalled  from  Perfia,  entered  the  city  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops.  Being  then  apprifed  of 
the  ufurpation  of  Hypatius,  he  marched  ftraight  to  the 
circus  ;  fell  fword  in  hand  upon  the  difarmed  multi¬ 
tude  y  and  with  the  aftiftance  of  a  band  of  Heruli, 
headed  by  Mundus  governor  of  Illyricum,  cut  about 
3 0,000  of  them  in  pieces.  Hypatius  the  ufurper,  and 
Pompeius  another  of  the  nephews  of  Anaftafius,  were 
taken  prifoners  and  carried  to  the  emperor,  by  whofe 
orders  they  were  both  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  caft 
into  the  fea.  Their  eftates  were  confifcated,  and  like- 
wife  the  eftates  of  fuch  fenators  as  had  joined  with 
them  ;  but  the  emperor  caufed  great  part  of  their 
lands  and  effects  to  be  afterwards  reftored,  top-ether 
with  their  honours  and  dignities,  to  their  children? 

Juftinian  having  now  no  other  enemy  to  contend 
with,  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
and  the  Goths  in  Italy  \  both  which  provinces  he  re¬ 
covered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians*.  But  be-*See&7r- 
fore  his  general  Belifarius  had  time  to  eftablifh  fully  bary  and'~ 
the  Roman  power  in  Italy,  he  was  recalled  in  order  to^otbs. 
carry  on  the  war  againft  Cofrhoes  king  of  Perfia,  97 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  formerly  concluded  in  Anoth?r 
532,  entered  the  Roman  dominions  at  the  head  of  a^plr? 
powerful  army.  The  fame  year,  however,  a  peace fians,. 
was  concluded  between  the  two  nations  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions :  3.  That  the  Romans  fhould,  with¬ 
in  two  months,  pay  to  the  Perfian  king  5000  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  an  annual  penfion  of  500.  2.  That 
the  Perfians  fhould  relinquifh  all  claim  to  the  fortrefs  of 
Daras,  and  maintain  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  the 
Cafpian  gates,  and  prevent  the  barbarians  from  break¬ 
ing  into  the  empire.  3.  That  upon  payment  of  the 
above-mentioned  fum,  Cofrhoes  fhould  immediately 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Roman  dominions.  The 
treaty  being  figned,  and  the  fti  pula  ted  fum  paid,  Cof¬ 
rhoes  began  to  march  back  again  \  but  by  the  way  * 
plundered  feveral  cities  as  if  the  war  had  ftill  conti¬ 
nued.  Hereupon  Juftinian  refolved  to  purfue  the  war 
with  the  utmoft  vigour  5  and  for  that  purpofe  des¬ 
patched.. 
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CfcnfUft*  patched  Belifarius  into  the  call.  But  Toon  after  he 
tinopolitan  was  obliged  to  recal  him  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Goths 
j  who  had  gained  great  advantages  in  Italy  after  his  de¬ 
parture.  The  Perfian  war  was  then  cariied  on  with 
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Fe^ce  con-  indifferent  fuccefs  till  the  year  558,  when  a  peace  was 
eluded.  concluded  upon  the  emperor  again  paying  an  immenfc 
fum  tp  the  enemy.  The  fame  year  the  Huns,  paf- 
fing  the  Danube  in  the  depth  of  winter,  marched  in 
two  bodies  dire£lly  for  Conftantinople  ,  and  laying 
wafte  the  countries  through  which  they  palled,  came, 
without  meeting  the  leaft  oppolition,  within  150  fur¬ 
longs  of  the  city.  But  Belifarius  marching  out  again!! 
them  with  a  handful  of  men,  put  them  to  flight  5  the 
emperor,  however,  to  prevent  them  from  invading  the 
empire  anew,  agreed  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute, 
upon  their  promifmg  to  defend  the  empire  again!!  all 
other  barbarians,  and  to  ferve  in  the  Roman  armies 
when  required.  This  was  the  la!!  exploit  performed 
by  Belifarius,  who  on  his  return  to  Conftantinople  was 
difgraced,  ftripped  of  all  his  employments,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  his  hnufe,  on  pretence  of  a  confpiracy  again!! 
*  See  the  emperor  *.  In  the  year  565  a  real  confpiracy  was 
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formed  again!!  Juilinian,  which  he  happily  efcaped,  and 
the  confpirators  were  executed  $  but  the  emperor  did 
nbt  long  furvive  it,  being  carried  off  by  a  natural  death 
in  566,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  reign. 

During  the  reign  of  Juilinian,  the  majefly  of  the 
Roman  empire  feemed  to  revive.  He  recovered  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  by  whom  they  had  been  held  for  a  number 
Decline  of  years  ;  but  after  his  death  they  were  foon  loft,  and 
the  empire  the  empire  tended  fa!!  to  diffolution.  In  569  Italy 
after  Jufti-  was  conquered  by  the  Lombards,  who  held  it  for  the 
fpace  of  200  years.  Some  amends,  however,  was 
made  for  the  lofs  by  the  acquifition  of  Perfarmenia  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  perfecuted  by  the  Per- 
fians  on  account  of  the  Chriftian  religion  which  they 
profeffed,  revolted  to  the  Romans.  This  produced  a 
war  between  the  two  nations,  who  continued  to  weak¬ 
en  each  other,  till  at  laft  the  Perfian  monarchy  was 
utterly  overthrown,  and  that  of  the  Romans  greatly 
f  See  Ara-  reduced  by  the  Saracens  -f.  Thefe  new  enemies  at- 
but*  tacked  the  Romans  in  the  year  632,  and  purfued  their 

coriquefts  with  incredible  rapidity.  In  the  fpace  of 
four  years  they  reduced  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Sy¬ 
ria,  and  Paleiline.  In  648  they  were  alfo  :*mafters  of 
Mefopotamia,  Phoenicia,  Africa,  Cyprus,  Aradus,  and 
Rhodes  5  and  having  defeated  the  Roman  fleet,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  emperor  Conftans  in  perfon,  they  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  on  condition  of  keeping  the  vaft  extent 
of  territory  they  had  feized,  and  paying  for  it  1000 
ioo  nummi  a-year. 

Unfuccefs-  An  expedition  again!!  the  Lombards  was  about  this 
ful  expedi-  time  undertaken,  but  with  very  little  fuccefs,  a  body 
tion  again#  of  20,000  Romans  being  almoft  entirely  cut  off  by  one 
of  the  Lombard  generals.  In  671  the  Saracens  ra¬ 
vaged  feveral  provinces,  made  a  defeent  in  Sicily,  took 
and  plundered  the  city  of  Syracufe,  and  overran  the 
whole  ifland,  deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and 
fword.  In  like  manner  they  laid  wafte  Cilicia  j  and 
having  paffed  the  winter  at  Smyrna,  they  entered 
Thrace  in  the  winter  of  the  year  672,  and  laid  fiege 
to  Conftantinople  itfelf.  Here,  however,  they  were 
repulfed  with 'great  lofs:  but  next  fpring  they  renew¬ 
ed  their  attempt,  in  which  they  met  with  the  fame 
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bad  fuccefs ;  many  of  their  ftiips  being  burnt  by  the  Conftan. 
fen-fire,  as  it  was  called,  becaufe  it  burnt  under  water  ;  tmopoiitan  j 
and  in  their  return  home  their  fleet  was  wrecked  off 
the  Scylloean  promontory.  At  laft  a  peace  was 
eluded  for  30  years,  on  condition  that  the  Saracens 
ftiould  retain  all  the  provinces  they  had  feized  ;  and 
that  they  ftiould  pay  to  the  emperor  and  his  fucceffors 
3000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  50  ftayes,  and  as  many 
choice  horfes. 

This  peace  was  fcarce  concluded,  when  the  empire  Erophek. 
was  invaded  by  a  new  enemy,  who  proved  very  trou-vaded^ 
blefome  for  a  long  time.  Thefe  were  the  Bulgarians  :  Bulga. 
who  breaking  into  Thrace,  defeated  the  Roman  armymns 
fent  again!!  them,  and  ravaged  the  country  far  and 
wide.  The  emperer  con  fen  ted  to  pay  them  an  annual 
pennon,  rather  than  continue  a  doubtful  war  ;  and  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  fettle  in  Lower  Moefia,  which  from  them 
was  afterwards  called  Bulgaria.  In  68 7,  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  Juilinian  II.  who  entered  their  country 
without  provocation,  or  regarding  the  treaties  former¬ 
ly  concluded  with  them.  But  they  falling  fuddenly 
upon  him,  drove  him  out  of  their  country,  and  obli¬ 
ged  him  to  reftore  the  towns  and  captives  he  had  ta¬ 
ken.  In  697,  this  emperor  was  depofed  5  and  in  his 
exile  fled  to  Trebelis  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  by  whom 
he  was  kindly  entertained,  and  by  whofe  means  he  was 
reftored  to  his  throne  but  foon  forgetting  this  fa¬ 
vour,  he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Bulgarians,  with 
a  defign  to  wreft  from  them  thofe  provinces  which  he  JQ 
had  yielded  to  them.  He  was  attended  in  this  expe-  They  Se¬ 
dition  by  no  better  fuccefs  than  his  ingratitude  defer- feat  Mi- 
ved,  his  army  being  utterly  defeated,  and  he  himfelf^ai111, 
obliged  to  make  his  efcape  in  a  light  veffel  to  Conftan¬ 
tinople.  The  Bulgarians  continued  their  inroads  and 
ravages  at  different  times,  generally  defeating  the  Ro¬ 
mans  who  ventured  to  oppofe  them,  till  the  year  800, 
the  feventh  of  the  reign  of  Nicephorus,  when  they  fur- 
prifed  the  city  of  Sardica  in  Mcefia,  and  put  the  whole 
garrifon,  confiding  of  6000  men,  to  the  fword.  The 
emperor  marched  again!!  them  with  a  confiderable  ar¬ 
my  :  but  the  enemy  retired  at  his  approach  $  and  he, 
inftead  of  purfuing  them,  returned  to  Conftantinople. 

Two  years  after  he  entered  Bulgaria  at  the  head  oftr  crue,,jr  y 
a  powerful  army,  deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  Ravaged  by 
fword.  The  king  offered  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Nicepho-  1 
him  upon  honourable  terms  5  but  Nicephorus,  reje61-tus. 
ing  his  propofals,  continued  to  wafte  the  country,  de¬ 
ftroying  the  cities,  and  putting  all  the  inhabitants 
without  diftin61ion  of  fex  or  age,  to  the  fword.  The 
king  was  fo  much  affefled  with  thefe  cruelties  which 
were  exercifed  on  his  fubje£!s,  that  he  fent  a  fe- 
cond  embaffy  to  Nicephorus,  offering  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  him  upon  any  terms,  provided  he  would  I0-  I 
quit  his  country.  But  Nicephorus  difmiffing  the  am-  Who  is  ctfj< 
baffadors  with  fcorn,  the  Bulgarian  monarch  attacked  off  with 
unexpe&edly  the  Roman  camp,  forced  it,  and  cut  offw^c  ar'  *  I 
2lmoft  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himfelf,  andmy‘ 
a  great  number  of  patricians.  His  fucceffor  Michael 
likewife  engaged  in  a  wrar  with  the  Bulgarians  ;  but 
being  utterly  defeated,  he  was  fo  grieved  that  he  re- 
figned  the  empire.  After  this  the  Bulgarians  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  very  formidable  enemies  to  the  empire,  till  ,  I0^  ( 
the  year  979,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Bafilius  II.Theircourl 
The  Bulgarians  were  at  that  time,  governed  by  a  king  try  invade* 
named  Samuel ;  who  having  ravaged  the  Roman 
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tones,  as  was  the  common  pra&ice  of  his  nation,  Ba-  communicating  his 
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lilius  fent  againft  him  one  Nicephorus  Uranus  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army.  Uranus,  leaving  his  bag¬ 
gage  at  Lariffa,  reached  by  long  marches  the  Sper- 
chius,  and  encamped  with  his  whole  army  over  againft 
the  enemy,  who  lay  on  the  oppofite  bank.  As  the  ri¬ 
ver  was  greatly  fwelled  with  the  heavy  rains  that  had 
lately  fallen,  Samuel,  not  imagining  the  Romans  would 
attempt  to  pafs  it,  fuffered  his  troops  to  roam  in  large 
parties  about  the  country  in  queft  of  booty.  But  Ura¬ 
nus  having  at  length  found  out  a  place  where  the  river 
was  fordable,  palled  it  in  the  dead  of  the  night  with¬ 
out  being  perceived.  He  then  fell  upon  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans  who  tvere  left  in  the  camp,  and  lay  for  the  moft 
part  alleep  ;  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces ; 
took  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  with  all  their  bag¬ 
gage  ;  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  their  camp.  Sa¬ 
muel  and  his  fon  were  dangeroufly  wounded  ;  and 
would  have  been  taken,  had  they  not  all  that  day  con¬ 
cealed  themfelves  among  the  dead.  The  next  night 
they  ftole  away  to  the  mountains  of  /Etolia,  and  from 
thence  made  their  efcape  into  Bulgaria.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  emperor  entered  Bulgaria  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  and  well-difciplined  army;  defeated  Sa¬ 
muel  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  took  feveral  ftrong  ci¬ 
ties.  The  emperor  himfelf,  however,  at  laft,  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaped  being  cut  off  with  his  whole  army ;  be¬ 
ing  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Bulgarians  in  a  nar¬ 
row  pafs.  From  this  danger  he  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  Nicephorus  Xiphias,  governor  of  Philippopo- 
lis,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  ;  who  falling 
upon  the  enemies  rear,  put  them  to  flight.  Bafllius 
purfued  them  clofe ;  and  having  taken  an  incredible 
number  of  captives,  caufed  their  eyes  to  be  pulled  out, 
leaving  to  every  hundred  a  guide  with  one  eye,  that 
he  might  conduCl  them  to  Samuel.  This  (hocking 
fpeClacle  fo  affeCted  the  unhappy  king,  that  he  fell  in¬ 
to  a  deep  fwoon,  and  died  two  days  after.  The  Ro¬ 
man  emperor  purfued  his  conquefts,  and  in  the  fpace 
of  two  years  made  himfelf  mafter  of  moft  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  ftrong  holds.  He  defeated  alfo  the  fucceffor  of 
Samuel  in  feveral  engagements  ;  and  having  at  laft 
killed  him  in  battle,  the  Bulgarians  fubmitted  thern- 
fclves  without  referve.  The  vaft  treafures  of  their 
princes  v/ere  by  Bafllius  diftributed  among  his  fol- 
diers  by  way  of  donative.  Soon  after,  the  widow 
of  the  late  king,  with  her  fix  daughters  and  three  of 
her  fons,  Surrendered  themfelves  'to  the  Roman  empe¬ 
ror,  by  whom  they  were  received  with  the  utmoft  civi¬ 
lity  and  refpeCf.  This  obliging  behaviour  encouraged 
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the  three  other 
princes  of  the  blood, 
mountains,  to  fubmit, 
emperor’s  mercy. 

Ibatzes,  however,  a  perfon  nearly  allied  to  the  royal 
family,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  very  emi¬ 
nent  manner  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  re- 
fufed  to  fubmit,  and  fled  to  a  fteep  and  craggy  mourn 
tain  with  a  defign  to  defend  himfelf  there  to  the  laft 
extremity.  Bafilius  endeavoured,  to  caufe  him  fubmit 
by  fair  means,  but  he  equally  defpifed  both  threats  and 
promifes.  At  laft  Euftathius  Daphnomelus,  whom 
Bafllius  had  lately  appointed  governor  of  Achridus, 
the  chief  city  of  Bulgaria,  undertook  to  fecure  him 
by  a  moft  defoerate  and  improbable  fcheme.  Without 


defign  to  any,  he  repaired,  with  Confhm- 
two  perfons  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  the  moun- 

tain  on  which  Ibatzes  had  fortified  himfelf.  He  ho- 1  , _ Y  * 

ped  to  pafs  undifeovered  among  the  many  ftrangers 
who  flocked  thither  to  celebrate  the  approaching  feaft 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  whom  Ibatzes  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  veneration.  In  this  he  found  himfelf  miftaken  ;  for 
he  was  known  by  the  guards,  and  carried  before  the 
prince.  To  him  he  pretended  to  have  fomething  ©f  im¬ 
portance  to  communicate  ;  but  as  foon  as  Ibatzes  had 
retired  with  him  into  a  remote  place,  Daphnomelus 
threw  himfelf  fuddenly  upon  him,  and  with  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  two  men  whom  he  had  brought  with  him, 
pulled  out  both  his  eyes,  and  got  fafe  to  an  abandoned 
caftle  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Here  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  furrounded  by  the  troops  of  Ibatzes ;  but 
Daphnomelus  exhorting  them  now  to  fubmit  to  the 
emperor,  by  whom  he  affured  them  they  would  be  well 
received,  they  congratulated  Daphnomelus  cn  his  fuc- 
cefs,  and  fuffered  him  to  conduct  the  unhappy  Ibatzes 
a  prifoner  to  Bafllius.  The  emperor 'was  no  lefs  fur- 
prifed  than  pleafed  at  the  fuccefs  of  the  bold  attempt ; 
and  rewarded  Daphnomelus  with  the  government  of 
Dyrrhachium,  and  all  the  rich  moveables  of  his  pri¬ 
foner.  After  this,  having  accompliilied  the  entire  re¬ 
duction  of  Bulgaria,  he  returned  to  Conftantinople 
with  an  incredible  number  of  captives,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  fenate  and  people  with  all  poflible  de- 
monftrations  of  joy.  XII 

All  this  time  the  Saracens  had  at  intervals  invaded  The  cm- 
the  Roman  diminions,  and  even  attempted  to  makeP*re  mva- 
themfelves  mafters  of  Conflantinople.  Their  internal l^e* 
divifipns,  however;  rendered  them  now  much  lefs  for-  *  Iia 
midable  enemies  than  they  had  formerly  been  ;  fo  that  Account  of 
feme  provinces  were  even  recovered  for  a  time  out  ofd^111* 
their  hands  ;  though  the  weak  and  aiftrafted  ftate  of 
the  empire  rendered  it  impoflable  to  preferve  fucnxon- 
quefts.  But  in  1043,  the  empire  was  invaded  by  an 
enemy,  not  very  powerful  at  that  time  indeed,  but  who 
by  degrees  gathered  ftrength  fufficient  to  overthrow 
both  the  Roman  and  Saracen  empires.  Thefe  were  the 
Turks  ;  who  having  quitted  their  ancient  habitations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucafu?,  and  paffed 
the  Cafpian  ftraits,  fettled  in  Armenia  Major,  about 
the  year  844.  There  they  continued  an  unknown  and 
defpicablc  people,  till  the  inteftine  wars  of  the  Saracens 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  themfelves,  % 

About  the  year  1030,  Mohammed  the  fon  of  Sambrael 
fultan  of  Perfia,  not  finding  himfelf  a  match  for  Pifa- 
ris  fultan  of  Babylon,  with  whom  he  was  at  tvar,  had 
recourfe  to  the  Turks,  who  fent  him  3000  men  under 
the  command  of  Tangrolipix,  a  leading  man  among 
them.  By  their  afiiftance  Mohammed  defeated  his  ad- 
verfary  ;  but  when  the  Turks  defired  leave  to  return 
home,  he  refufed  to  part  with  them.  Upon  this  they 
withdrew  without  his  confent  to  a  neighbouring  de- 
fert  ;  and  being  there  joined  by  feveral  difeontented 
Perfians,  began  to  make  frequent  inroads  into  the 
fultan’s  territories.  Againft  them  Mohammed  imme¬ 
diately  difpatched  an  army  of  20, 000  men  ;  who  be¬ 
ing  furprifed  in  the  night,  were  utterly  defeated  by 
Tangrolipix.  The  fame  of  this  victory  drew  multi¬ 
tudes  to  him  from  all  parts ;  fo  that  in  a  fliort  time 
Tangrolipix  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  50,000  mem 
Upon  this  Mphammed  marched  againft  them  in  per- 
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ion,  but  was  thrown  from  his  horfe  in  the  beginning  of 
the  engagement,  and  killed  by  the  fall  5  upon  which 
his  men  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fubmitted  to  Tan- 
grolipix. 

After  this  viftory  the  Turkifh  general  made  war 
upon  the  fultan  of  Babylon  ;  whom  he  at  length  flew, 
and  annexed  his  dominions  to  his  own.  He  then  fent 
his  nephew,  named  Cutlu-Mofes ,  againft  the  Arabians  ; 
but  by  them  he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to¬ 
wards  Media.  Through  this  province  he  was  denied 
a  paflage  by  Stephen  the  Roman  governor  5  upon  which 
Cutlu-Mofes  was  obliged  to  force  a  paffage  by  en¬ 
countering  the  Roman  army.  Thefe  he  put  to  flight, 
took  the  governor  himfelf  prifoner,  and  without  any 
further  oppofition  reached  the  confines  of  Perfia, 
where  be  fold  Stephen  for  a  flave.  Returning  from 
thence  to  Tangrolipix,  lie  excufed,  in  the  beft  manner 
he  could,  his  defeat  by  the  Arabians  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  acquainted  him  with  his  viftory  over  the  Romans 
in  Media,  encouraging  him  to  invade  that  fertile  coun¬ 
try,  which  he  faid  might  be  eafily  conquered,  as  it  was 
inhabited  by  none  but  women ,  meaning  the  Romans. 

At  that  time  Tangrolipix,  did  not  hearken  to  his  ad¬ 
vice,  but  marched  againft  the  Arabians  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army.  He  was,  however,  attended  with 
no  better  fuccefs  than  his  nephew  had  been  ;  and 
therefore  began  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  told  him. 
Soon  after  he  fent  Afan  his  brother’s  fon  with  an  army 
of  20,000  men  to  reduce  Media.  Purfuant  to  his  or¬ 
ders,  the  young  prince  entered  that  country,  and 
committed  everywhere  dreadful  ravages  5  but  being  in 
the  end  drawn  into  an  ambufh  by  the  Roman  generals, 
he  was  cut  off  with  his  whole  army.  Tangrolipix,  no 
way  difeouraged  by  this  misfortune,  fent  a  new  army 
into  Media  near  100,000  ftrong  $  who,  after  having  ra¬ 
vaged  the  country  without  oppofition,  laid  fiege  to 
Artza  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  therefore  reckoned 
the  moft  wealthy  in  thofe  parts.  Not  being  able  to  re¬ 
duce  it  by  any  other  means,  they  fet  it  on  fire ;  and 
thus  in  a  fhort  time  it  was  utterly  deftroyed :  the 
buildings  being  reduced  to  afhes,  and  150,000  of  the 
inhabitants  perifhed  either  by  the  flames  or  the  fword. 
After  this  Abraham  Halim,  half-brother  to  Tangro¬ 
lipix,  hearing  that  the  Romans,  reinforced  with  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Liparites  governor 
of  Iberia,  had  taken  the  field,  marched  againft  them, 
and  offered  them  battle  ,  which  they  not  declining, 
the  two  armies  engaged  with  incredible  fury.  The 
viftory  continued  long  doubtful ;  but  at  length  inclined 
to  the  Romans  who  nevertbelefs  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  purfue  the  fugitives,  as  their  general  Liparites 
was  taken  prifoner.  The  emperor,  greatly  concerned 
for  the  captivity  of  Liparites,  difpatched  ambaffadors 
with  rich  prefents,  and  a  large  fum  of  money  to  re¬ 
deem  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  conclude  an  al¬ 
liance  with  Tangrolipix.  The  fultan  received  the  pre¬ 
fents  5  but  generoufly  returned  them  together  with  the 
money  to  Liparites,  whom  he  fet  at  liberty  without 
any  ranfom  j  only  requiring  him,  at  his  departure,  ne¬ 
ver  more  to  bear  arms  againft  the  Turks.  Not  long 
after,  Tangrolipix  fent  a  perfon  of  great  authority 
among  the  Turks,  with  the  cha rafter  of  ambafiador, 
to  Conftantinople  ,  who  having  arrogantly  exhorted 
the  emperor  to  fubmlt  to  his  mailer,  and  acknowledge 
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himfelf  his  tributary,  was  ignominioufly  driven  out  of  Confc 
the  city.  tinopoi 

Tangrolipix,  highly  affronted  at  the  reception  his 
ambaffador  had  met  with,  entered  Iberia  while  the^" 
emperor  Conftantine  Monomachus  was  engaged  in  a  The  Tt 
war  with  the  Patzinacae,  a  Scythian  nation.  Having befiegc 
ravaged  that  country,  he  returned  from  thence  to  Me-Mantzil 
dia,  and  laid  fiege  to  Mantzichierta,  a  place  defended era* 
by  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  fortified  with  a  triple  wall 
and  deep,  ditches.  However,  as  it  was  fituated  in  an 
open  plain  country,  he  hoped  to  be  mailer  of  it  in  a 
Ihort  time.  But  finding  the  befieged  determined  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity,  he  refolved  to 
raife  the  fiege,  alter  he  had  continued  it  30  days.  One 
of  his  officers,  however,  named  Alcan ,  prevailed  on  him 
to  continue  it  but  one  day  longer,  and  .to  commit  the 
management  of  the  attacks  to  him.  This  being  grant¬ 
ed,  Alcan  difpofed  his  men  with  fuch  fkill  and  fo  en¬ 
couraged  them  by  his  example,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  vigorous  oppofition  they  met  with,  the  place  would 
have  probably  been  taken,  had  not  Alcan  been  flain  as 
he  was  mounting  the  wall.  The  befieged,  knowing 
him  by  the  richnefs  of  his  armour,  drew  him  by  the 
hair  into  the  city,  and  cutting  oft'  his  head  threw  it 


over  the  wall  among  the  enemy  \  which  fo  . diffiearten- The lJ 
ed  them,  that  they  gave  over  the  affault  and  retired. raifed* 
The.  next  fpring  Tangrolipix  returned,  and  ravaged 
Iberia  with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  fparing  neither  fex  nor 
age.  But  on  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army  he 
xetired  to  Tauiis,  leaving  30,000  men  behind  him  to 
infeft  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  ~  This  they  did  with 
great  fuccefs,  the  borders  being  through  the  avarice 
of  Monomachus  unguarded.  Till  the  time  of  this  em¬ 
peror,  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  countries  of 
the  barbarians  had  maintained,  at  their  own  charge, 
forces  to  defend  them  5  and  were  on  that  account  ex¬ 
empted  from  paying  tribute  *,  but  as  Monomachus  ex- 
afted  from  them  the  fame  Turns  that  were  paid  by 
others,  they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  defend 
themfelves.  It 


In  1062  died  the  emperor  Conftantine  Ducas,  ha-T^  eij 
ving.  left  the  empire  to  his  three  fons,  Michael,  An-V™isf  j 


dronicus,  and  Conftantine  ;  but  as  they  were  all  very0**-*01" 
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young,  he  appointed  the  emprefs  Eudocia,  regent  du-thatft 
ring  their  minority,  after  having  required  of  her  an  will  n| 
oath  never  to  marry ;  which  oath  was  with  great  fo- marr)‘| 
lemnity  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  "He  like- 
wife  obliged  the  fenators  folemnly  to  fwear  that  they 
would  acknowledge  none  for  their  fovereign  but  his 
three  fons.  No  fooner,  ^however,  was  he  dead,  than 
the  Turks,  hearing  that  the  empire  was  governed  by 
a  woman,  broke  into  Mefopotamia,  Cilicia,  and  Cap¬ 
padocia,  deftroying  all  with  fire  and  fword.  The  em¬ 
prefs  was  no  way  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  them,  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  having  been  dilbanded  in  her 
hufband’s  life-time,  and  the  troops  that  were  ftill  on 
foot  being  undifeiplined,  and  altogether  unfit  for  fer- 
vice.  The  concern  which  this  gave  the  emprefs  was 
aggravated  by  the  feditious  fpeeches  of  a  difeontented 
party  at  home,  who  repeated  on  all  occafions  that  the 
prefent  ftate  of  affairs  required  a  man  of  courage  and 
addrefs  at  the  helm,  inftead  of  a  weak  and  helplefs 


woman j  and  as  they  imagined  the  emprefs  would  ne¬ 


ver  think  of  marrying,  in  confequence  of  the  oath  fhe 
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had  taken,  they  hoped  by  thefe  fpeeches  to  induce  the 
people  to  revolt,  and  choofe  a  new  emperor.  This  Eu- 
docia  was  aware  of ;  and  therefore  determined  to  pro 
vent  the  evils  that  threatened  herfelf  and  her  family, 
by  marrying  fome  perfon  of  merit  who  was  capable  of 
defeating  her  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
this  time  one  Romanus  Diogenes,  a  perfbn  of  a  raoft 
beautiful  afpedl,  extraordinary  parts,  and  illuftrious 
birth,  being  accufed  of  afpiring  to  the  empire,  tried 
and  convicted,  was  brought  forth  to  receive  lenience 
of  death.  But  the  empire fs,  touched  with  compaffion 
at  his  appearance,  gently  upbraided  him  with  his  am* 
bition,  fet  him  at  liberty,  and  foon  after  appointed 
him  commander  in  chief  of  all  her  forces.  In  this  Ra¬ 
tion  he  acquitted  himfelf  lb  well,  that  the  emprefs  re- 
folved  to  marry  him  if  {he  could  but  recover  the  wri¬ 
ting  in  which  her  oath  was  contained  cut  of  the  hands 
of  the  patriarch.  In  order  to  this,  Hie  applied  to  a  fa¬ 
vourite  eunuch  5  who  going  to  the  patriarch,  told  him 
that  the  emprefs  was  fo  taken  with  his  nephew  named 
Bardnfs ,  that  Die  was  determined  to  marry  and  raife 
him  to  the  empire,  provided  the  patriarch  ablolved 
her  from  the  oath  ihe  had  taken,  and  convinced  the 
fenate  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  her  marriage.  The  pa¬ 
triarch,  dazzled  with  the  profpeft  of  his  nephew’s 
promotion,  readily  undertook  to  perform  both.  lie 
fird  obtained  the  confent  of  .the  fenate  by  reprefentirg 
to  them  the  dangerous  Hate  of  the  empire,  and  ex¬ 
claiming  againft  the  ralh  oath  which  the  jealoufy  of 
the  late  emperor  had  extorted  from  the  emprefs.  He 
then  publicly  difeharged  her  from  it  \  reftored  the 
writing  to  her )  and  exhorted  her  to  marry  fome  de¬ 
fining  objefl,  who  being  entrulled  with  an  abfolute 
authority,  might  be  capable  of  defending  the  empire. 
The  emprefs,  thus  difeharged  from  her  oath,  married 
a  few  days  after  Romanus  Diogenes y  who  was  there¬ 
upon  proclaimed  emperor,  to  the  great  difappointment  of 
the  patiiarch. 

As  the  new  emperor  was  a  man  of  great  activity 
and  experience  in  war,  he  no  fooncr  faw  himfelf  veil¬ 
ed  with  the  fovereign  power,  than  he  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  palled  over  into  Alia 
with  the  few  forces  he  could  alTemble,  recruiting  and 
•s  inuring  them  on  his  march  to  military  difeipline,  which 
j  had  been  utterly  negle£led  in  the  preceding  reigns. 

On  his  arrival  in  that  continent,  he  was  informed  that 
ats  the  Turks  had  furprifed  and  plundered  the  city  of  Neo- 
jSi  caefarea,  and  were  retiring  with  their  booty.  On  this 
news  he  hafterjed  after  them  at  the  head  of  a  chofen 
body  of  light-armed  troops,  and  came  up  with  them 
on  the  third  day.  As  the  Turks  were  marching  in 
diforder,  without  the  Ieall  appiehenfion  of  an  ene¬ 
my,  Romanus  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces, 
and  ealily  recovered  the  booty  \  after  which  he  pur- 
fued  his  march  to  Aleppo,  which  he  retook  from  them, 
together  with  Hierapolis,  where  lie  built  a  ftrdng 
caille. 

fe-  As  he  was  returning  to  join  the  forces  he  had  left 
$0-  behind  him,  he  was  met  by  a  numerous  body  of  Turks 
who  attempted  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  At  firft  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  decline  an  engagement  through  fear  5  but 
attacked  them  afterwards  with  fuc'n  vigour  when  they 
leaf!  expefled  it,  that  he  put  them  to  flight  at  the  firll 
enfet,  and  might  have  gained  a  complete  viftory  had 
he  thought  proper  to  purfue  them.  After  this,  feve- 
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ral  towns  fubmitted  to  him  \  but  the  feafon  being  now 
far  fpent,  the  emperor  returned  to  ConftanUnople. 
following  year  he  palled  over  into  Alia  early  in  the  j 

fpring  ;  and  being  informed  that  the  Turks  had  facked 
the  rich  city  of  Iconium,  befides  gaining  other  con¬ 
fide  rablc  advantages,  lie  marched  in  perfon  againft 
them.  But  the  Turks,  not  thinking  it  advifable  to  They  are 
wait  his  coming,  retired  in  great  hade.  The  Avme- * 
nians,  however,  encouraged  by  the  approach  of  the£ta  " 
emperor’s  army,  fell  upon  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of 
Tarfuc,  put  them  to  flight,  and  fl lipped  them  both  of 
their  baggage  and  the  booty  they  had  taken.  The 
fpring  following  the  emperor  once  more  entered  Afi.i 
at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army  which  he  had  raifed, 
and  with  incredible  pains  difeiplined  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  When  the  two  armies  drew  near  to  each  other, 

Axan,  the  Turkilh  fultan,  and  fou  of  the  famous 
Tangrolipix,  fent  propofals  to  Romanus  for  a  lading  I<2<T 
and  honourable  peace.  Thefe  were  imprudently  re-  The  do- 
jedled,  and  a  defperate  engagement  enlued,  when,  in  mans  de- 
fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  emperor,  his  army  ar*^ 
y.us  routed,  and  he  himfelf  wounded  and  taken  pri-  ^ 
foiier.  When  this  news  was  brought  to  Axan,  he 
could  fcaicely  believe  it  )  but  being  convinced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  royal  captive  in  his  prefence,  he  ten¬ 
derly  embraced  him,  and  addreffed  him  in  an  affec¬ 
tionate  manner  :  u  Grieve  not  (Paid  he),  mod  noble 
emperor,  at  your  misfortune  j  for  fuch  is  the  chance 
of  war,  fometimes  overwhelming  one,  and  fometimea 
another  'y  yon  (hall  have  no  occaiion  to  complain  of 
your  captivity  y  for  I  will  not  ufe  you  as  my  prifcr.er, 
but  as  an  emperor.”  The  Turk  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  lodged  the  emperor  in  a  royal  pavilion  \ 
afligned  him  attendants  with  an  equipage  fuitable  to 
his  quality  \  and  difeharged  fuch  prifeners'  as  he  de- 
fired.  After  he  had  for  fome  days  entertained  his 
royal  captive  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  a  per¬ 
petual  peace  wks  concluded  betwixt  them,  and  the 
emperor  difmiffed  with  the  greateft  marks  of  honour 
imaginable.  He  then  fet  out  with  the  Turkilh  am- 
baffidor  for  Conftantinople,  where  the  peace  was  to  12g 
be  ratified  j  but  by  the  way  he  was  informed  that  Eu-  Eudocia  de- 
docia  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  by  John  the  pofid  and 
brother  of  Condantine  Bucas,  and  Pfellus  a  leading  confined. m 
man  in  the  fenate,  who  had  confined  her  to  a  mona- a  e~ 
dery,  and  proclaimed  her  eldeft  fon,  Michael  Ducas, 
emperor.  On  this  intelligence,  Romanus  retired  to 
a  drong  cadle  near  Theodofiopolis,  where  he  hoped  in 
a  fiiort  time  to  be  joined  by  great  numbers  of  his 
friends  and  adherents.  But  in  the  mean  time  John, 
who  had  taken  upon  him  to  a£t  as  guardian  to  the 
young  ptince,  defpatched  Andronicus  with  a  confide¬ 
rable  army  againd  him.  Andronicus  having  ealily  de¬ 
feated  the  fmall  army  which  Romanus  had  with  him, 
obliged  him  to  fiy  to  Adana  a  city  in  Cilicia,  where 
he  was  clofely  befieged,  and  at  lad  obliged  to  furren- 
der.  Andronicus  carried  his  prifoner  into  Phrygia, 
where  he  fell  dangeroufly  ill,  being,  as  was  fufpecled,  I29 
fecretly  poifoned.  But  the  poifon  being  too  do w  in  Romanus 
its  operation,  John  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out*, put  to 
which  was  done  with  fuch  Cruelty  that  lie  died  foon  after,  death, 
in  the  year  1067,  having  reigned  three  years  and  eight 

months.  #  TheTirks 

Axan  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  tragical  end  of  again 
his  friend  and  ally,  than  lie  refolved  to  invade  the  vade  the 
4  E  empire  empire. 
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Con  ft  an-  empire  anew  5  and  that  not  with  a  dctign  only  to  plun- 
^hiftor1^  ^er  as  formerly>  ^ut  to  conquer,  and  keep  what  he 
had  once  conquered.  The  emperor  di (patched  againft 
him  Ifaac  Comnenus,  with  a  confklerable  aimy  ;  but 
he  was  utterly  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Axan. 
Another  army  was  quickly  fet  off  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  John  Ducas  the  emperor’s  uncle.  He  gained 
at  firft  fome  advantages,  and  would  probably  have  put 
a  flop  to  their  conquefls,  had  not  one  Rufelius,  or 
Urfelius,  revolted  with  the  troops  he  had  under  his 
command,  caufed  himfeif  to  be  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  reduced  feveral  cities  in  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia. 
Againd  him  John  marched  with  all  his  forces,  dif¬ 
fering  the  Turks  in  the  mean  time  to  purfue  their  con- 
quefxs  }  but  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  rebels, 
his  army  was  entirely  defeated  and  himfeif  taken  pri- 
Theygain  afoner.  Notwithdanding  this  victory,  Rufelius  was  fo 
fecond  vie-  much  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  that  he  not 
only  releafed  his  prifoner,  but  joined  with  him  againd 
the  common  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  both  defeat¬ 
ed  and  taken  prifoners.  Axan,  however,  was  for  fome 
time  prevented  from  purfuing  his  conqued  by  Cutlu- 
Mofes,  nephew  to  the  late  Tangrolipix.  He  had  re¬ 
volted  againd  his  uncle ;  but  being  defeated  by  him  in 
a  pitched  battle,  had  taken  refuge  in  Arabia,  whence 
he  now  returned  at  the  head  of  a  conliderable  army 
in  order  to  difpute  the  fovereignty  with  Axan.  But 
while  the  two,  armies  were  preparing  to  engage,  the 
caliph  of  Babylon,  who  was  dill  looked  upon  as  the  fuc- 
ceffbr  of  the  great  prophet,  interpofed  his  authority. 
He  reprefen  ted  the  dangers  of  their  intedine  diflen- 
fibns  }  and  by  Ills  mediation,  an  agreement  was  at  lad 
concluded,  on  condition  that  Axan  fhould  enjoy  undif- 
turbed  the  monarchy  lately  left  him  by  his  father,  and 
Cutlu-Mofes  fhould  poflefs  fuch  provinces  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  as  he  or  his  fons  fhould  in  procefs  of  time 
conquer. 

After  this  agreement,  both  the  Tuikifh  princes 
turned  their  forces  againd  the  empire  *,  and  before  the 
year  1077,  mac^e  themfelves  inaders  of  all  Media,  Ly- 
caonia,  Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia,,  fixing  the  capital 
city  of  their  empire  at  Nice  in  the  latter  province. 
During  all  this  time,  the  emperors  of  Condantinople, 
as  well  as  their  fubje&s,  feemed  to  be  in  a  manner 
infatuated.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  great  pro¬ 
grefs  made  by  thefe  barbarians.  The  generals  were 
ambitious  only  of  feizing  the  tottering  empire,  which 
ieemed  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Turks  5  and,  after  ^ 
it  was  obtained,  fpeut  their  time  in  opprefling  their 
fubjeCis,  rather  than  in  making  any  attempts  to  repulfe 
the  enemy. 

At  lad  Alexius  Comnenus,  having  wreded  the  em¬ 
pire  from  Nicephoros  Botoniates,  in  1077,  began  to 
prepare  for  oppofmg  fo  formidable  an  enemy.  But 
before  he  fet  out,  as  his  foldiers  had  committed  great 
outrages  cn  his  accedion  to  the  empire,  he  refolved 
to  make  confeflion  of  his  dns,  and  do  open  penance 
for  thefe  he  had  differed  his  army  to  commit.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  appeared  in  the  attire  of  a  penitent  be¬ 
fore  the  patriarch  and  feveral  other  ccclefiadics,  ac¬ 
knowledged  himfeif  guilty  of  the  many  diforders  that 
h  id  been  committed  by  his  foldiers,  and  begged  of 
the  patriarch  to  impofe  upon  him  a  penance  fuitable 
to  the  g'reatnefs  of  his  crimes.  The  penance  enjoined 
him  and  his  adherents  by  the  patriarch  was  to, fad,  lie 
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upon  the  ground,  and  praclife  feveral  other  aufleritits  ConflJ 
for  the  fpace  of  40  days.  This  command  was  religion!-  tinopoii-. 
ly  obeyed,  and  the  emperor  thhn  began  to  prepare  for  kiftorji 
war  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  Solyman,  the  Turkifh 
fulian,  foil  and  fCicceffor  to  Cutlu-Mofes,  difpatched  am- 
b'affadors  to  Alexius  with  propofals  of  peace.  Thefe 
were  at  firft  reje&ed  ;  but  the  emperor  was  at  lad  glad 
to  accept  them,  on  certain  advice  that  Robert  Guifchard, 
duke  of  Puglia  and  Calabria,  was  making  great  pre¬ 
parations  againd  him  in  the  wed. 

To  this  expedition  Robert  was  incited  by  Michael  J I 
Ducas.  That  prince  had  been  depofed  by  Nicepho-  Guifchai  \ 
rus  Botoniates,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  ufurperVxP^itic  I 
reign  fled  into  the  wed,  where  he  was  received  by again<t  1 1 
Robert,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  favour  his  caufe.^qj 
For  this  purpofe,  Robert  made  great  preparations  5 
and  thefe  were  continued  even  after  the  depofition  of  136! 
Botoniates.  He  failed  with  all  his  forces  from  Brun-I^e  paiTej . 
dufium  5  and  landing  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus,  made°verintc 
himfeif  mader  of  that  place,  while  his  fon  Bohemond  bSf 
with  part  of  the  army  reduced  Aulon,  a  celebrated  Dynhacl  1 
port  and  city  in  the  country  now  called  Albania.  um. 
From  thence  they  advanced  to  Dyrrhachium,  which 
they  inveded  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  met  with  a 
mod  vigorous  oppofition  from  George  Paleologus, 
whom  the  emperor  had  entruded  with  the  defence  of 
that  important  place.  In  fpite#of  the  utmod  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  this  commander  held  out  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Venetian  fleet,  by  whom  Robert’s  navy,  command¬ 
ed  by  Bohemond,  was  utterly  defeated,  the  admiral 
himfeif  having  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken  prifoner.  ^ 
After  the  victory,  the  Venetians  landed  without  lofs 
of  time,  and  being  joined  by  Paleologus’s  men,  fell  up¬ 
on  Robert’s  troops  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  deflroy- 
ed  their  works,  burnt  their  engines,  and  forced  them 
back  to  their  camp  in  great  diforder.  As  the  Vene¬ 
tians  were  now  mader s  at  fea,  the  befieged  were  fup- 
plied  with  plenty  of  provifions,  while  a  famine  began 
to  rage  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  ;  and  this  calamity 
was  foon  followed  by  a  plague,  which  in  the  fpace  of 
three  months  is  faid  to  have  dedroyed  ten  thoufand 
men.  Notwithdanding  all  thefe  difaders,  however, 

Robert  did  not  abandon  the  fiege  :  having  found  means 
to  fupply  his  famifhed  troops  with  provifions,  he  con¬ 
tinued  it  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  courage  of  the  be- 
fleged  began  at  lad  to  fail  them  \  and  Paleologus  lent 
repeated  meffages  to  the  emperor,  acquainting  him 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  furrender  unlefs  very 
fpeedily  aflifled.  On  this  Alexius  marched  in  perfon 
to  the  relief  of  the  city,  but  was  defeated  with  great 
lofs  by  Robert.  The  whole  right  wing  of  Alexius’s 
army,  finding  themfelves  hard  prefled  by  the  enemy, 
fled  to  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  imagining 
they  would  there  find  themfelves  in  a  place  of  fafety  $ 
but  the  vi&oriqus  army  purfuing  them,  fet  fire  to  the 
church,  which  was  burnt  to  afhes  with  all  who  were 
in  it.  The  emperor  himfeif  with  great  difficulty  made 
his  cfcape,  leaving  the  enemy  maflers  of  his  camp  and 
all  his  baggage.  Soon  after  this  defeat,  the  city  fur- 
rendered  \  and  Alexius  being  deflitute  of  refonrees  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  feized  on  the  wealth  of  churches,, 
and  monafleries,  which  gave  much  offence  to  the  clergy, 
and  had  like  to  have  occafloned  great  diflmbances  in 
the  imperial  city.  At  the  fame  time,  Alexius  enter¬ 
ing  into  an  alliance  with  Henry  emperor  of  Germany, 

perfuaded 
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Jjfin-  perfaaded  him  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Robert  in 

■  dan  Italy.  At  fil'd  Henry  met  with  great  fuccefs ;  but 
■  Zlj  was  ^oon  overcome»  and  driven  out  of  that  country  by 

Robert.  Bohemond,  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  fe- 
veral  places  in  Illyricum  ;  and,  having  defeated  Alexius 
in  two  pitched  battles,  entered  Theflaiy,  and  fat  down 
before  Larifla.  This  place,  being  defended  by  an  offi- 
y  cer  of  great  courage  and  experience  in  war,  held  out 
r*he| y  till  the  emperor  came  to  its  relief.  Soon  after  his 
urre  rs.  arrival,  he  found  means  to  draw  a  ftrong  party  of 
Bohemond’s  men  into  an  ambufcade,  and  cut  them  off 
almoft  entirely.  However,  in  the  battle  which  was 
fought  a  few  days  after,  Bohemond  had  the  advantage  ; 
but  his  troops  mutinying  and  refufing  to  carry  on  the 
war,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  Alexius 
taking  advantage  of  his  ab fence,  recovered  feveral  cities  ; 
and  being  informed  that  Robert  was  making  great 
preparations  againlt  him,  he  had  recourfe  once  more 
to  the  Venetians.  By  them  he  v/as  aflificd  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  which  defeated  that  of  Robert  in  two 
engagements  ;  but  being  foon  after  furpyifed  by  him, 
they  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  almoll  their  whole 
navy,  Robert  is  laid  to  have  ufed  his  vi<5lory  with 
great  barbarity,  putting  many  of  his  prifoners  to  death 
with  unheard-of  torments.  The  Venetians  equipped 
a  ficond  fleet  ;  and  joining  that  of  the  emperor,  fell 
unexpedledly  upon  Robert’s  navy,  who  were  riding 
without  the  leafl  apprehenfions  in  Buthrotum,  funk 
moll  of  his  (hips,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prifoners, 
his  wife  and  younger  Tons  having  narrowly  efcaped 
■3  falling  into  their  hands.  Robert  made  great  prepara- 
Tht  r  tions  to  revenge  this  defeat ;  but  was  prevented  by 
Shhof^th  fr°m  executing  his  defigns ;  and,  after  his 
^  1  ‘deceafe,  his  fon  Roger  did  not  think  proper  to  purfue 

fo  dangerous  and  expenfive  a  war.  He  therefore  re¬ 
called  his  troops,  and  the  places  which  had  been  con¬ 
quered  by  Robert  and  Bohemond  fubmitted  anew  to 
the  emperor. 

W  y-  This  war  was  fcarce  ended,  when  the  Scythians 
var.  pafflng  Danube  laid  wafle  great  part  of  Thrace, 
committing  everywhere  the  greatell:  barbarities.  Againlt 
them  the  emperor  difpatched  an  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Pacurianus  and  Branas.  The  latter  infilled 
upon  engaging  the  enemy,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
his  colleague  ;  and  his  rafhnefs  caufed  the  lofs  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  army,  who  were  cut  off  by  the  Scy- 
1  thians,  together  with  the  two  generals.  Tuliciux ,  an 
officer  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  on  many  occafions, 

■  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  their  room. 

I  He  fell  upon  the  enemy  as  they  lay  fecuiely  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis,  cut  great  numbeis  of 
them  in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  i-eft  to  retire  in  great 
confufion.  The  following  fpring,  however,  they  re¬ 
turned  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  emperor  refolved  to 
march  againft  them  in  perfon.  Accordingly  he  let 
|*|  40  out  for  Adrianople,  and  from  thence  to  a  place  called 
P  :o-  Lardca .  Here,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his'  heft 
Kj*| ^e"  officers,  he  ventured  a  battle;  in  which  he  was  utterly 
defeated  with  the  lofs  of  vail  numbers  of  his  men,  he 
himfelf  efcaping  with  the  utmolf  difficulty.  The  next 
}  ^  year  he  was  attended  with  no  better  fuccefs,  his  army 
'p  at  being  entirely  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  his  camp  and 
ih!|  Cat*  In  the  year  following,  1084,  the  emperor 

ythi-  retrieved  his  credit ;  and  gave  the  Scythians  fuch  an 
overthrow,  that  very  few  efcapcd  the  general  {laughter. 


Notwithftanding  this  difafter,  however,  they  again  Conftan- 
invaded  the  empire  in  1093.  To  this  they  were  tnj°f^tan 
encouraged  by  an  impoftor  called  Leo ,  wTho  pretended  t  ..  * 
to  be  the  eldeft  fon  of  Romanus  Diogenes.  The  young 
prince  had  been  {lain  in  a  battle  with  the  Turks ;  but 
as  the  Scythians  only  wanted  a  pretence  to  renew*  the 
war,  they  received  the  impoftor  with  joy.  By  a 
firatagem,  however,  Leo  was  murdered ;  and  the 
Scythians  being  afterwards  overthrown  in  two  great 
battles,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  on  the  emperor’s  own 
terms.  T42 

Since  the  year  1083,  the  w  ar  had  been  carried  on  The  Holy 
with  the  Turks  with  various  fuccefs;  but  now  an  War. 
affociation  was  formed  in  the  weft  againft  thefe  infidels, 
which  threatened  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Turkifh  nation. 

This  wras  occafioned  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  Chrifti- 
ans,  who  thought  it  a  meritorious  adtion  to  venture 
their  lives  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  pofief- 
fed  at  that  time  by  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  Had  the 
weftern  princes  been  properly  aftifted  by  the  empe¬ 
rors  of  the  Eaft  in  this  undertaking,  the  Turks  had 
undoubtedly  been  unable  to  refill  them;  but  fo  far 
from  this,  the  Latins  wTere  looked  upon  by  them  as 
no  lefs  enemies  than  the  Turks  ;  and  indeed  whatever 
places  they  took  from  the  infidels,  they  never  thought 
of  reficring  to  the  emperors  of  Confiantinople,  to 
whom  they  originally  belonged,  but  eredted  a  number 
of  fmall  independent  principalities  ;  which  neither  ha 
ving  fufficient  ftrength  to  defend  themfelves,  nor  be¬ 
ing  properly  fupported  by  one  another,  foon  became 
a  prey  to  the  Turks.  In  the  year  1203,  happened  a  Dreadful 
dreadful  fire  at  Confiantinople,  occafioned  by  fame fire  at  Con- 
Latin  foldiers.  Thefe  had  plundered  a  mofque,  which  ftant*noPk* 
the  Turks  redding  in  Confiantinople  had  been  fullered 
to  build  there.  For  this  reafon  they  were  attacked 
by  the  infidels  ;  who  being  much  fuperior  to  them  in 
number,  the  Latins  found  themfelves  obliged  to  fet 
fire  to  fome  houfes,  in  order  to  make  their  efcape  with 
fafety.  The  flame  fpreading  in  an  infiant  from  ftreet 
to  fireet,  reduced  in  a  fliort  time  great  part  of  the  city 
to  afhes,  with  the  capacious  fiore-houfes  which  had 
been  built  at  a  vaft  expence  on  the  quay.  The  late 
emperor  Ifaac  Angelus  who  had  been  reftored  to  his 
throne  by  the  Latins,  died  foon  after  their  departure 
from  Confiantinople,  leaving  his  fon  Alexius  foie  mailer 
of  the  empire.  1  he  young  prince,  to  difeharge  the 
large  films  he  had  promt  fed  the  French  and  Venetians 
for  their  afliftance,  was  obliged  to  lay  heavy  taxes 
on  his  fubjefts  ;  and  this,  with  the  great  efteem  and 
fiiendfhip  fhowed  to  his  deliverers,  railed  a  general  dif- 
content  among  the  people  of  Confiantinople,  who  were 
.fivorn  enemies  to  the  Latins.  This  encouraged  John 
Ducas,  furnamed  Murt%nphlus ,  from  his  joined  and 
thick  eyebrows,  to  attempt  the  fovereignty.  Unhappily 
he  found  means  to  put  his  treacherous  defigns  in 
execution ;  and  ftrangled  the  young  prince  with  his  t 
own  hands.  After  this  he  prefented  himfelf  to  theMuitzu- 
people  ;  told  them  what  he  had  done,  which  he  pretend-  phlus  Itran- 
ed  was  in  order  to  fecure  their  liberties ;  and  earneftly  §*es 
in  treated  them  to  choofe  an  emperor  who  had  courage  emPeror* 
enough  to  defend  them  againft  the  Latins  that  were 
ready  to  opprefs  and  enfiave  them.  On  this  he  was 
inftantly  faluted  emperor  by  the  inconfiant  multitude  ; 
but  this  ufurpation  proved  the  ruin  of  the  city.  The 
Latins  immediately  refolved  to  revenge  the  death  of 
4  E  2  the 
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try  whether  he  could  on  his  march  furprife  the  imperial  Coat 
city  itfelf.  Alexius,  having  paffed  the  ftraits,  encamped  tinopo£ 
at  a  place  called  Rhegium ,  where  he  was  informed  by  the  ^ 
natives  that  a  ftrong  body  of  the  Latins  had  been  fent 
to  the  flege  of  Daphnufci,  that  the  garrifon  was  in  great 
want  of  provifions,  and  that  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  furprife  the  city.  Hereupon  the  Greek 
general  refolved  at  all  events  to  attempt  it  :  in  which  he 
was  encouraged  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  com-, 
ing  privately  to  his  camp,  effered  themfelves  to  be  his 
guides.  He  approached  the  walls  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  which  fome  of  his  men  fealed  without  being 
obferved  ;  and,  killing  the  fentries,  whom  they  found 
afleep,  opened  one  of  the  gates  to  the  reft  of  the 
army.  The  Greeks  ruffiing  in,  put  all  they  met  to  the 
fword  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  create  more  terror,  fet 
fire  to  the  city  in  four  different  places.  The  Latins, 
concluding  from  thence  that  the  enemy’s  forces  were 
far  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  did  not  fo 
much  as  attempt  either  to  drive  them  out  or  to  ex- 
tmguiffi  the  flames.  In  this  general  confufion,  the 
being  broken  down  by  the  battering  rams,  and  thofe  emperor  Baldwin,  quitting  the  enfigns  of  maiefly,  fled 
who  had  fealed  the  walls  having  killed  the  guards,  and  ~  with  Juflinian  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  fome  of  his 

intimate  friend 


Land  by  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  to  make 
themfelves  maffers  of  that  city,  and  feize  the  empire  for 
themfelves.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution  they 
muftered  all  their  forces  in  Alia,  and  Living  croffed  the 
flraits,  laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople  by  fea  and  land. 
The  tyrant,  who  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
experience  in  war,  made  a  vigorous  defence.  The 
Latins,  however,  after  having  battered  the  walls  for 
feveral  days  together  with  an  incredible  number  of 
engines,  gave  a  general  affault  on  the  8th  of  April 
1204.  The  attack  lafted  from  break  of  day  till  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  forced  to  retire,  after 
having  loft  fome  of  their  engines,  and  a  great  number 
of  men.  The  affault  was  neverthelefs  renewed  four  days 
after;  when,  after  a  warm  difpute,  the  French  planted 


their  itandard  on  one  of  the  towers  3  which  the  Vene¬ 
tians  obferving,  they  quickly  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  four  other  towers,  where  they  likewife  difplayed 
their  enftgns.  In  the  mean  time  three  of  the  gates 


opened  the  gates  between  the  towers  they  had  taken, 
the  whole  army  entered,  and  drew  up  in  battle  array 
between  the  walls.  The  Greeks  fled  up  and  down  in 
the  greateft  confufton  ;  and  feveral  parties  were  by  the 
Latins  difpatched  to  fcour  the  ftreets,  who  put  all  they 
met  to  the  fword,  without  diftinflion  of  age  or  condition. 
Night  put  a  flop  to  the  dreadful  (laughter,  when  the 
princes  founding  the  retreat,  placed  their  men  in  diffe¬ 
rent  quarters  of  the  city,  with  orders  to  be  upon  their 
guard,  not  doubting  but  they  fliould  be  attacked  early 
next  morning.  They  were  furprifed,  however,  at  that 
time  by  the  entire  fubmiffion  of  the  Greeks  ;  to  whom 
they  promifed  their  lives,  but  at  the  fame  time  ordering 
them  to  retire  to  their  houfes,  they  gave  up  the  city  to 
be  plundered  by  the  foldiers  for  that  day.  They 
ftri&ly  enjoined  their  men  to  abftain  from  (laughter, 
to  preferve  the  honour  of  the  women,  and  to  bring  the 
whole  booty  into  one  place,  that  a  juft  diftribution 
might  be  made  according  to  the  rank  and  merit  of  each 
individual.  The  Greeks  had  undoubtedly  concealed 
their  mod  valuable  e(Fe61s  during  the  night  ;  many 
perfens  of  the  firft  rank  Had  efcaped,  and  carried  along 
with  them  immenfe  treafures ;  the  foldiers  had  propably, 
■as  is  ufual  in  all  fach  cafes,  referved  things  of  great 
value  for  themfelves,  notwithftanding  all  prohibitions  to 
the  contrary  ;  and  yet  the  booty,  without  the  ftatues, 
pictures,  and  jewels,  amounted  to  a  fum  almoft  incredi¬ 
ble.  As  for  Murtzuphlus^  he  made  his  efcape  in  the 
night ;  embarking  in  a  fmall  veffel  with  Euphrofijne ,  the 

Wife  of  AIpxlux  Afivpluf  a  latenfnrner  nnr!  Vtpr  H^ncrhlpr 


wife  of  Alexius  Angelus  a  lateufurper,  and  her  daughter 
Eudoxia ,  for  wbofe  fake  he  had  abandoned  his  lawful 
wife. 

Conftantinople  continued  fubje£l  to  the  Latins  till  the 
year  1261,  when  they  were  expelled  by  one  Alexius 
Strategopulusn  He  was  a  perfon  of  an  illuftrious  family ; 
and,  for  his  eminent  fcrvices,  diftinguifhed  with  the  title 
of  Ceefar\  He  had  been  fent  again  ft  Alexius  Angelas 
defpot  of  Epirus,  who  now  attempted  to  recover  fome 
places  in  Theffaly  and  Greece  from  Michael  Paleologus, 
cne  of  the  Greek  emperors,  that  fince  the  capture  of 
QopftanUnople,  had  kept  their  court  a’  Nice  \  and  to 


s,  to  the  fea-ftde  ;  and  there,  embarking 
in  a  fmall  veffel,  failed  firft  to  Euboea,  and  afterwards 
to  Venice,  leaving  the  Greeks  in  full  poffeffion  of  Con¬ 
ftantinople.  When  news  of  this  furprifmg  and  altogether 
unexpedled  fuccefs  of  Alexius  were  firft  brought  to 
Paleologus,  he  could  fcarce  give  credit  to  it;  but 
receiving  foon  after  letters  from  Alexius  himfelf,  with  a 
particular  account  of  fo  memorable  an  event,  he  ordered 
public  thanks  to  be  returned  in  all  the  churches,  appear¬ 
ed  in  public  in  his  imperial  robes,  attended  by  the  nobi¬ 
lity  in  their  beft  apparel,  and  oidered  couriers  to  be 
difpatched  with  the  agreeable  news  into  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  .  .  .  M7 

Soon  after,  having  fettled  his  affairs  at  Nice,  he  fetEntrjof 
out  for  Conftantinople  with  the  emprefs,  his  fon  4n- Michael 
dronicus,  the  fenate,  and  nobility,  to  take  poffeffion 
cf  the  imperial  city,  and  fix  his  refidence  in  that  place  city, 
that  had  originally  been  defigned  for  the  feat  of  the 
eaftern  empire.  Having  paffed  the  ftraits,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  golden  gate,  and  continued  fome  days 
without  the  walls,  wdiile  the  citizens  were  bufied  in 
making  the  neceffary  preparations  to  receive  him  with 
a  magnificence  fuitable  to  the  occafion.  On  the  day 
appointed,  the  golden  gate,  which  had  been  long  (hut 
up,  w-as  opened,  and  the  emperor  entering  it  amidft 
the  repeated  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  marched 
on  foot  to  the  great  palace.  He  was  preceded  by  the 
bifhop  of  Cyzicus ,  .who  carried  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  St  Luke,  and 
followed  by  all  the  great  officers,  nobility,  and  chief 
citizens,  pompoufly  dreffed.  Public  thanks  were  again 
returned  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  at  which  the  em¬ 
peror  affifted  in  perfon,  with  the  clergy,  the  fenate, 
and  nobility.  Thefe  exerciles  were  fucceeded  by  all 
forts  of  rejoicings ;  after  which  the  emperor  carefully  14S 
furveyed  the  imperial  city.  This  furvey  greatly  al-Hereloi' 
layed  his  joy.  He  faw  the  (lately  palaces  and  other t0  [c^or£ 
magnificent  buildings  of  the  Roman  emperors  lying  in t0  lts  ^ 
ruins;  the  many  capacious  buildings  that  had  been^f 
e reeled  by  his  predeceffors,  at  an  immenfe  charge, 
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choked  up  with  rubbifh,  &c.  Thefe  objc&s  gave  the 
emperor  no  fmall  concern,  and  kindled  in  him  a  defirc 
of  redoring  the  city  to  its  former  luftre.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  looking  upon  Alexius  as  the  redorer  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  he  caufed  him  to  be  clad  in  magnificent  robes } 
placed  with  his  own  hand  a  crown  on  his  head  ;  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  conduced  through  the  city,  as  it  were 
in  triumph  }  decreed  that  for  a  whole  year  the  name 
of  Alexius  fhould  be  joined  in  the  public  prayers  with 
his  own  }  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  fo  great 
and  glorious  an  action,  he  commanded  his  datue  to  be 
ere&cd  on  a  (lately  pillar  of  marble  before  the  church 
of  the  Apoftles.  His  next  care  was  to  re-people  the 
city,  many  Greek  families  having  withdrawn  from  it 
while  it  wTas  held  by  the  Latins,  and  the  Latins 
now  preparing  to  return  to  their  refpeflive  countries. 
The  former  were  recalled  home }  and  the  latter,  in 
regard  of  tlie  great  trade  they  carried  on,  wrere  al¬ 
lowed  many  valuable  privileges,  wffiich  induced  them 
not  to  remove.  The  Greeks  were  allowed  to  live  in 
one  of  the  moil  beautiful  quarleis  of  the  city,  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magiftrates,  and  to 
trade  without  paying  cutloms  or  taxes  of  any  kind. 
Great  privileges  were  likewife  granted  to  the  natives 
of  Venice  and  Pifa,  which  encouraged  them  to  lay 
afide  all  thoughts  of  removing  ;  and  the  trade  they  car¬ 
ried  on  proved  afterwards  highly  advantageous  to  the 
date. 

It  w-as  not  long,  however,  before  thefe  regulations 
were  altered.  The  emperor  being  foon  after  informed 
that  Baldwin,  lately  expelled  from  Conilantinople,  had 
married  his  daughter  to  Charles  king  of  Sicily,  and' 
given  him,  by  way  of  dow-ry,  the  imperial  city  itfelf, 
he  ordered  the  Genoefe,  wrho  were  become  very  nu¬ 
merous,  to  remove  fil'd  to  Heraclia,  and  afterwards  to 
Galata,  wffiere  they  continued.  As  for  the  Pifans  and 
Venetians,  who  were  not  fo  numerous  and  wealthy,*, 
they  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  city.  pAleolo- 
gus,  though  he  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor,  and  was  po defied  of  absolute  fovereignty,  ivas 
as  yet  only  guardian  to  the  young  emperor  John  Laf- 
caris,  then  about  12  years  of  age.  But  having  now' fet¬ 
tled  the  date,  and  having  gained  the  affe£lions  both  of 
natives  and  foreigners,  he  began  to  think  of  fecuring 
himfelf  and  his  poderity  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
empire  }  and  for  this  reafon  cruelly  ordered  the  eyes  oi 
the  young  prince  to  be  put  out,  pretending  that  none 
but  himfelf  had  any  right  to  the  city  or  empire  of  Con- 
dantinople,  w'hich  he  alone  had  recovered  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Latins. 

This  piece  of  treachery  and  inhumanity  involved  him 
in  great  troubles.  The  patriarch  immediately  excom¬ 
municated  him  :  and  he  wmuld  in  all  probability  have 
been  driven  from  the  throne  by  a  combination  of  the 
wedern  princes,  had  he  not  engaged  Pope  Urban  IV. 
to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  by  promifing  to  fubmit  himfelf  and 
his  dominions  to  the  Latin  church.  Thus,  indeed,  he 
diverted  the  prefenl  dorm:}  but  this  proceeding  caufed 
the  greated  didurbances,  not  only  in  Cdndantinople, 
but  throughout  the  whole  empire,  nor  was  Paleolugus 
able  to  reconcile  his  fubje6ls  to  this  union. 

In  1  283  Michael  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Andronicus.  His  fird  dep  W’as  to  redore  the  ancient 
Greek  ceremonies,  thinking  he  could  net  b^g’rn  fcis 
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reign  with  a  more  popular  aft.  But  thus  he  involved  Conitan- 
himfelf  in  difficulties  dill  greater  than  before.  Though  tl^lltaw 
Michael  had  not  been  able  fully  to  reconcile  his  Greek  t  _^ory‘  ^ 
fubje£ls  to  the  Latin  ceremonies,  yet  he  had  in  fome 
degree  accomplidied  his  purpofe.  The  Latins  had  got 
a  confiderable  footing  in  the  city,  and  defended  their 
ceremonies  with  great  obdinacy  }  fo  that  the  empire 
was  again  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  this  imprudent 

fteP*  ‘  ...  is*- 

All  this  time  the  Turks  had  been  continuing  their  War  with  * 
encroachments  on  the  empire,  which,  had  it  not  been  the  Turks 
for  the  crufades  publidied  againd  them  by  the  pope, 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  made  themfelves 
maders  of  before  this  time.  They  wrere  now,  how¬ 
ever,  very  fuccefsfully  oppofed  by  Condantine  the 
emperor’s  brother :  but  his  valour  rendered  him  fuf- 
pedled  by  the  emperor}  in  confequence  of  which  he  w'as 
throwm  into  priion,  along  writh  feveral  perfons  of  great 
didincStion.  On  the  removal  of  this  brave  commander, 
the  Turks,  under  the  famous  Othoman,  made  them- 
ftlves  maders  of  feveral  places  in  Phrygia,  Cana,  and 
Bithynia }  and,  among  the  red,  of  the  city  of  Nice. 

To  put  a  (lop  to  their  conqueds,  the  emperor  difpatch- 
ed  againd  them  Philanthropenus  and  Libadarius,  two- 
officers  of  great  experience  in  war.  The  former 
gained  fome  advantages  over  the  enemy  }  but  being 
elated  with  his  fuccefs,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  emperor.  This  rebellion,  however,  was  foon  fup- 
puffed,  Philanthropenus  being  betrayed  by  his  own 
men  }  but  the  Turks  taking  advantage  of  thefe  intef- 
tine  commotions,  not  only  extended  their  dominions 
in  Afia,  but  conquered  mod  of  the  ifiands  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  }  and,  being  maders  at  fea,  infelled  the 
coads  of  the  empire,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  trade  and 
commerce. . 

From  this  time  the  Roman-  empire  tended,  fad  to - 
d'flblution.  After  the  revolt  of  Philanthropenus,  the 
emperor  could  no  longer  trud  his  fubje<5b,  and  there¬ 
fore  hired  the  M adage tes -to  afifid  him:  but  they,  be¬ 
having  in  a  careLefs  manner,  wTere  fird  defeated  by 
their  enemies,  and  afterwards  turned  their  arms  a- 
gaind  thofe  they  came  to  affid. .  He  next  applied  to 
the  Catalans,  who  behaved  in  the  fame  manner;  and 
having  ravaged  the  few  places  left  the  emperor  in 
Ada,  returned  into  Europe,  .and  called  the  Turks  to 
their  affidance. , 

This  happened  in  the  year  1292,  and  was  the  fird  Their  firft* 
appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  This  enterprife,  appearance 
however,  was  unfuccefsful. .  Having,  loaded  themfelves ,n  Europe* 
with  booty,  they  offered  to  depart  quietly  if' they  were 
allowed  a  fafe  paflhge,  and  (hips -to  tranfport  them  to 
Afia.  To  this  the  emperor,,  willing  to  get  rid  of  fuch 
iroublefome  gueds,  readily  con  fen  ted,  and  ordered  the 
vefifels  to  be  got  ready  wfith  all  poffible  expedition. 

But  the  Greek  officers  obferving  the  immenfe  booty 
with  which  they  were  loaded,  refolved  to  fall  upon 
them. in  the  night,  and  cut  them  all  oil  at  once.  This 
fcheme,  however,  wTas  not  managed  with  fuch  fecrecy 
but  that  the  Turks  had  notice  of  it,,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  defence.  They  fird  furpiifed  a  drong 
cadle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  found  means  to 
acquaint  their  countrymen  in  Afia  with  their  danger¬ 
ous  fituation.  Their  brethren,  enticed  with  the  hopes 
of  booty,  were  not  long  in  coming  to  their  affidance  ; 
s^d  having  eroded  the  Hellefpont  in  great  numbers, 
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Comtan-  ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  making  excurfions  to 
thhW.atl  the  Ver7  Sates  ot  Conftantinople.  At  laft  the  emperor 
determined  to  root  them  out  j  and  accordingly  march¬ 
ed  a  gain  ft  them  with  all  his  forces,  the  country  people 
flocking  to  him  from  all  quarters.  The  Turks  at  firft 
gave  themfelves  over  for  loft  ;  but  finding  the  Greeks 
negligent  of  difcipline,  they  attacked  their  army  unex¬ 
pectedly,  utterly  defeated  it,  and  made  themfelves  ma¬ 
tters  of  the  camp.  After  this  unexpected  victory,  they 
continued  for  two  years  to  ravage  Thrace  in  the  molt 
terrible  manner.  At  laft,  however,  they  were  defeated  ; 
all  cut  in  and  being  afterwards  fhut  up  in  the  Cherfonefus,  they 
were  all  cut  in  pieces  or  taken. 

Soon  after  new  commotions  took  place  in  this  un¬ 
happy  empire,  of  which  the  Turks  did  not  fail  to  take 
the  advantage.  In  1327  they  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  moft  of  the  cities  on  the  Moeander;  and,  amoncr 
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the  reft,  of  the  ftrong  and  important  city  of  Prufa 


m  Bithynia.  The  next  year,  however,  Othoman, 
who  may  juftly  be  ftyled  the  founder  of  the  Turkilh 


monarchy,  being  dead,  the  emperor  laid  hold  of  that 
opportunity  to  recover  Nice,  and  fome  other  impor¬ 
tant  places,  from  the  infidels.  But  thefe  were  loft 
the  year 


following,  together  with  Abydus  and  Ni- 


comedia  j  and  in  1330  a  peace  was  concluded  upon 
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condition  that  they  ftiould  keep  all  their  conquefts. 
This  peace  they  obferved  no  longer  than  ferved  their 
own  purpofes  j  for  new  commotions  breaking  out  in 
the  empire,  they  purfued  their  conquefts,  and  by  the 
year  1357  had  reduced  all  Alia.  They  next  palled  the 
Hellefpont  under  the  conduct  of  Solyman  the  fon,  or, 
as  others  will  have  it,  the  brother  of  Orchane,  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Othoman,  and  feized  on  a  ftrong  caftle  on  the 
European  fide.  Soon  after  the  Turkilh  fultan  died,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Amu  rath.  He  extended  the  con¬ 
quefts  of  his  predeceflors,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  reduced  all 
Thrace,  making  Adrianople  the  feat  of  his  empire.  A- 
murath  was  {lain  by  treachery  in  a  little  time  after,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Bajazet.  This  prince  greatly 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  new  conquefts.  In  a  ftiort 
time  he  reduced  the  countries  of  Theflaly,  Macedon, 
Phocis,  Peloponnefus,  Myfia,  and  Bulgaria,  driving 
out  the  defpots  or  petty  princes  who  ruled  there.  Ela¬ 
ted  with  his  frequent  victories,  he  began  to  look  upon 
the  Greek  emperor,  to  whom  nothing  was  now  left  but 
the  city  of  Conftantinople  and  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try,  as  his  valla!.  Accordingly  he  fent  him  an  arrogant 
and  haughty  meffage,  commanding  him  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute,  and  fend  his  fon  Manuel  to  attend  him  in  his 
military  expeditions.  This  demand  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  comply  with,  but  died  foon  after,  in  the  year 

'  *39*- 

Manuel  no  fooner  heard  of  his  father's  death  than 
he  haftened  to  Conftantinople,  without  taking  leave  of 
156  the  fultan,  or  acquainting  him  with  the  reafon  of  his 
Bajazet  be- fudden  departure.  At  this  Bajazet  was  fo  highly  of- 
Fcges  Con-  fenjecj?  that  he  patted  with  great  expedition  out  of 
Bithynia  into  Thrace,  ravaged  the  country  adjoining 
to  Conftantinople,  and  at  laft  invefled  the  city  itfelf, 
both  by  fea  and  land.  In  this  extremity  Manuel  had 
recourfe  to  the  weftern  princes  5 ‘who  fent  him  an  army 
of  130,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sigifmund 
king  of  Hungary,  and  John  count  of  Nevers.  But 
though  the  weftern  troops  proved  at  firft  fuccefsful, 
they  were  in  the  end  defeated  with  great  {laughter 
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by  Bajazet,  who  then  returned  to  the  fiege  with  Confer 
greater  vigour  than  ever.  As  he  found,  however, tin°poiitan 
that  the  citizens  were  - determined  to  hold  out  to  the 
laft,  he  applied  to  John,  the  Ion  of  Manuel’s  elder  bro- 
ther,  who  had  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  Manuel 
himfelf.  With  him  he  entered  into  a  private  agree¬ 
ment,  by  virtue  of  which  Bajazet  was  to  place  John 
upon  the  throne  of  Conftantinople  j  on  the  other  hand, 

John  was  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Turks,,  and  re¬ 
move  the  imperial  city  to  Peloponnefus,  which  the  fui- 
tan  promifed  to  relinquifti  to  him  and  his  pofteritv.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  fent  deputies  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Conftantinople,  offering  to  withdraw  his  army,  and  ceafe 
from  further  hoftilities,  provided  they  expelled  Manuel 
and  placed  John  upon  the  throne.  This  propoial  rent 
the  city  into  tw>o  factions ;  but  Manuel  prevented  the 
mifehiefs  which  w7ere  ready  to  enfue,  by  a  voluntary  re- 
fignation,  upon  condition  that  he  ftiould  be  allowed  to 
retire  to  whatever  place  he  thought  proper  with  his  wife 
and  children. 

With  this  condition  John  readily  complied ;  and 
Manuel  having  received  him  into  the  city,  and  con¬ 
duced  him  to  the  palace,  fet  fail  for  Venice.  From 
thence  he  w7ent  to  the  courts  of  all  the  weftern  prin¬ 
ces,  to  folicit  their  aftiftance  againft  the  Turks,  whole 
powder  was  grown  formidable  to  all  Europe.  He  was 
everywhere  received  with  the  greateft  demonftra- 
tions  of  efteem,  and  promifed  large  fupplies;  all  Cliri- 
ftendom  being  now  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  in¬ 
fidels. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bajazet  did  not  fail  to  put  John 
in  mind  of  his  promife  \  but  the  citizens  refufing  to 
comply  with  fuch  a  fcandalous  treaty,  the  fiege  was  re¬ 
newed,  and  the  city  affaulted  with  more  fury  than  ever. 

When  it  was  already  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity, 
news  were  brought  the  fultan  that  Tamerlane,  the  vic¬ 
torious  Tartar,  having  overrun  all  the  eaft  with  in¬ 
credible  celerity,  had  now  turned  his  arms  agffinft  the 
Tuiks,  and  w>as  preparing  to  break  into  Syria.  Baja¬ 
zet,  alarmed  at  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  railed 


1 


the  fiege  in  great  hafte,  and  advanced  againft  Tamerlane  He ^sdc- 


with  a  very  numerous  and  well-difciplined  army  5  butfeated  and 
the  1  artar  totally  defeated  and  took  him  prifoner,  after taken  ph* 
having  cut  moft  of  his  men  in  pieces:  and  thus  Con- i°ner  b7 
ftantinople  w  as  prefer ved  for  the  prefen t.  amerane. 

But  this  relief  was  of  ftiort  duration.  In  1424  the  Amurath 
city  was  again  befieged  by  Amurath  II.  The  inhabi-be%es. 
tants  defended  themfelves  with  great  bravery  ;  but ConftanU’ 
rouft  in  the  end  have  fubmitled,  had  not  the  emperor^^’ 
prevailed  upon  the  prince  of  Caramania  to  counte¬ 
nance  an  impoftor  and  pretender  to  the  Turkrfli  throne. 

1  his  obliged  Amurath  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  march  The  fiege 
with  all  his  forces  againft  the  ufurper,  whom  he  foon  railed, 
reduced.  Having  then  no  other  enemies  to  contend 
with,  he  entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  $  and  having  ravaged  the  country  far  and  near, 
lie  took  and  plundered  Theffalonica,  as  he  did  alfo 
moft  of  the  cities  of  AZtolia,  Phocis,  and  Bceotia. 

From  Greece  he  marched  into  Servia  5  which  country 
he  foon  reduced.  Fie  next  broke  into  the  dominions, 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  befieged  the  ftrong  city 
of  Belgrade  ;  but  here  he  met  with  a  vigorous  repulfe, 
no  fewrer  than  15,000  Turks  being  fiain  by  the  Chri- 


; 


ftians  in  one  Tally,  which  obliged  the  fultan  to  drop  the 


enterprife  and  retire. 


In 
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iti«  In  hi s  retreat  be  was  attacked  by  the  celebrated 
tin<  iltan  John  Hunniades,  who  cut  great  numbers  of  his  men  in 
)ry*  ,  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reit  to  fly  with  precipitation. 
*3  Not  long  after  he  gained  a  (till  more  complete  vic- 
Su<Mof  tory  over  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Tranfylvania,  with 
Job  the  lols  of  only  3000  of  his  own  men,  whereas  20,000 
a"  of  the  Turks  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
aimed  an  equal  number  in  the  purfuit.  Amurath,  who 
was  then  at  Adrianople,  fent  an  army  into  Tianfyl- 
vania  far  more  numerous  than  the  former  3  but  they 
were  attended  with  no  better  fuccefs,  being  cut  oft 
almod  to  a  man  by  the  brave  Hungarian.  He  gain- 
licit  Iaft«d  feveral  other  viblories  no  lefs  remarkable  ;  but  was 
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at  lafl  entirely  defeated  in  1:448  3  and  with  this  defeat 
ended  all  hopes  of  preferving  the  Roman  empire. 
The  unhappy  emperor  was  notv  obliged  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  300,000  afpers  to  the  fultan  3  and  to 
yield,  up  to  him  iome  flrong  holds  which  he  dill  held 
on  the  Euxine  fea.  However,  as  he  doubted  not  but 
Amurath  would  foon  attempt  to  become  mailer  of  the 
city  itfelf,  he  renewed  the  union  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  hoping  that  this  would  induce 
the  wedern  princes  to  adid  him  in  the  defence  of  the 
c*ty  againil  the  Turks.  This  union  produced  great 
didurbances,  which  the  emperor  did  not  long  furvive, 
but  died  in  1448,  leaving  the  empire,  now  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Condantinople,  to  his  brother  Con- 
flantine. 

Amurath  the  Turkidi  fultan  died  in  1450,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Mohammed.  In  tire  beginnings 
of  his  reign  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Conftan- 
tine,  and  pretended  a  great  defire  to  live  in  friend¬ 
ship  with  him  and  the  other  Chridian  princes  3  but  no 
fooner  had,  he  put  an  end  to  a  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  Ibrahim  king  of  Caramania,  than  he 
built  a  drong  fort  on  the  European  fide  of  the  Bofpho- 
rus,  op  polite  to  another  in  Alia  3  in  both  of  which  he 
placed  drong  garrifons.  Thefe  two  cadles  command¬ 
ed  the  draits  :  and  the  former  being  but  five  miles 
from  the  city,  kept  it  in  a  manner  blocked  up.  This 
foon  produced  a  mifunderdanding  betwreen  him  and 
the  emperor,  which  ended  in  the  fiege  of  the  city. 
The  fiege  commenced  on  the  fixth  of  April  1453, 
Mohammed’s  numerous  forces  covering  the  plains  be¬ 
fore  it  on  the  land-fide,  and  a  fleet  of  300  fail  block¬ 
ing  it  tip  by  fea.  The  emperor,  however,  had  taken 
care  to  fecure  the  haven,  in  which  were  three  large 
dups,  20  fmall  ones,  and  a  great  number  of  galleys, 
by  means  of  a  chain  drawn  acrofs  the  entrance.  Mo¬ 
hammed  began  the  fiege  by  planting  batteries  as  near 
the  city  as  he  could,  and  railing  mounts  in  feveral  pla¬ 
ces  as  high  as  the  walls  themfelves,  whence  the  be- 
iieged  were  inceffantly  galled  with  fhowers  of  arrows. 
He  had  in  his  camp  a  piece  of  ordnance  of  prodigious 
fize,  which  is  faid  to  have  carried  a  ball  of  100  pounds 
weight  made  of  hard  black  done  brought  fiom  the 
Euxine  fea.  With  this  vad  piece  the  enemy  made 
feveral  breaches  in  the  walls  3  which,  however,  were 
repaired  with  incredible  expedition  by  the  befieged. 
But  Mohammed,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  fiege, 
eaufed  new  levies  to  be  made  through  his  extenfive 
dominions,  by  which  his  army  was  foon  increafed  to 
near  400,000  men  3  while  the  garrifon  confided  only 
of  9000  regular  troops,  viz.  6c 00  Greeks  and  3000 
Genoefe  and  Venetians.  As  the  enemy  continued  to 
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batter  the  walls  day  and  night  without  inUrmiificn,  a  Conftan- 
great  part  of  them  was  at  lad  beaten  down  3  but  while  tinopolitan 
the  Turks  were  bufy  in  filling  up  the  ditch,  in  order  .  U 
to  give  the  adault,  a  new  wall  was  built.  This  threw 
the  tyrant  into  a  prodigious  rage,  which  was  greatly 
heightened  when  he  faw  his  whole  fleet  worded  by  five 
drips,  four  of  which  were  laden  with  corn  from  Peb>- 
ponnefus,  and  the  other  with  all  manner  of  provifions 
from  the  ifie  of  Chios.  Thefe  opened  themfelves  a 
way  through  the  whole  Turkifh  fieet ;  and,  to  the  in- 
ex  pr  edible  joy  of  the  Chridians,  at  lad  got  fafe  into  the 
harbour. 

The  Turks  attempted  feveral  times  to  force  the  ha-  He  conveys 
ven  ;  but  all  their  efforts  proving  ineffe&ual,  Moham- 
med  formed  a  defign  of  conveying  80  galleys  over  land^^ha, 
for  the  fpace  of  eight  miles  into  it.  This  he  accom- ven1. 
plifhed  by  means  of  certain  engines,  the  contrivance  of 
a  renegado  ;  and  having  then  either  taken  or  funk  all 
the  flfips  contained  in  it,  he  caufed  a  bridge  to  be  bulk 
over  it  with  furprifing  expedition.  By  this  means  the 
city  was  laid  open  to  an  afiault  from  that  fide  like- 
wife.  The  place  was  now  afiaulted  on  all  Tides  3  and 
Condantine  being  well  apprifed  that  he  could  not  lonp- 
hold  out  againd  fuch  a  mighty  fleet  and  fo  numerous 
an  army,  fent  deputies  to  Mohammed  offering  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  himfelf  his  vaflal,  by  paying  him  yearly 
what  tribute  he  fhould  think  proper  to  impofe,  pro¬ 
vided  he  raifed  the  fiege  and  withdrew.  The  tyrant 
anfwered  that  he  was  determined  at  all  events  to  be¬ 
come  mader  of  the  city  :  but  if  the  emperor  delivered 
it  up  forthwith,  he  would  yield  up  to  him  Peloponne- 
fus,  and  other  provinces  to  his  brothers,  which  they 
fhould  enjoy  peaceably  as  his  friends  and  allies  :  but  if 
he  held  out  to  the  lad  extremity,  and  differed  it  to  be 
taken  by  alfault,  he  wrould  put  him  and  the  whole  no¬ 
bility  to  the  fword,  abandon  the  city  to  be  plunder¬ 
ed  by  his  foldiers,  and.  carry  the  inhabitants  into  capti¬ 
vity. 

This  condition  \ras  rafhly  reje&ed  by  the  emperor  3 
who  thereby  involved  himfelf  and  all  Lis  fubje&s  m  the 
mod  teriible  calamity.  The  fiege  was  renewed  with 
more  vigour  than  ever,  and  continued  till  the  25th  of 
May  3  when  a  report  being  fpread  in  the  Turkidi  camp  ^  3t<j'A 
that  a  mighty  army  was  advancing  in  full  march  to  thein 
relief  of  the  city  under  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  Turkifh 
John  Hunniades,  the  common  foldiers,  feized  with  acamF* 
panic,  began  to  mutiny,  and  prefs  Mohammed  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  break  up  the  fiege.  Nay,  they 
openly  threatened  him  with  death,  if  he  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  abandon  the  enterpriie  and  retire  from  before 
the  city,  which  they  defpaired  of  being  able  to.  reduce 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fuppofed  fuccours.  Moham¬ 
med  was  upon  the  point  of  complying  with  their  de¬ 
mand,  when  he  was  a dvi fed  by  Z'agan,  a  Turkifh  of¬ 
ficer  of  great  intrepidity,  and  an  irreconcilable  enemy 
to  the  Chriflian  name,  to  give  without  lofs  of  time  a 
general  affault.  To  this  he  faid  the  fokliery,  however 
mutinous,  would  not  be  averfe,  provided  the  fultan  fo- 
lemnly  premifed  to  abandon  the  city  to  be  plundered 
by  them.  As  fuch  an  advice  bed  fuited  the  humour  of 
Mohammed,  he  readily  embraced  it  3  and  caufed  a 
proclamation  to  be  publilhed  throughout  the  camp,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  gave  up  to  his  foldiers  all  the  wealth 
of  that  opulent  city,  requiring  to  himfelf  only  the  empty 
houfes. 
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The  defire  of  plunder  foon  got  tlie  better  of  that 
fear  which  had  feized  the  Turkldi  army ;  and  they  una- 
nimoufly  defired  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack.  Here¬ 
upon  Conftantine  was  fummoned  for  the  lad  time  to 
deliver  up  the  city,  with  a  prormfe  of  his  life  and  li¬ 
berty  ;  but  to  this  he  anfwered,  that  he  was  unalter¬ 
ably  determined  either  to  defend  the  city  or  to  perifh 
with  it.  The  attack  began  at  three  in  the  morning 
on  Tuesday  the  29 ill  of  May  j  fuch  troops  were  firil 
employed  as  the  fultan  valued  lead,  and  defigned  them 
for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  tire  the  Chrillians,  who 
made  a  prodigious  havock  of  that  diforderly  multi¬ 
tude.  After  the  carnage  had  laded  fome  hours,  the 
Janizaries  and  other  frefh  troops  advanced  in  good  or¬ 
der,  and  renewed  the  attack  with  incredible  vigour. 
The  Chrillians,  fummoning  all  their  courage  and  re¬ 
solution,  twice  repulfed  the  enemy  :  but  being  in  the 
end  quite  fpent,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  ftand 
their  ground  ;  fo  that  the  enemy  in  feveral  places 
broke  into  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  Judiniani,  th*» 
commander  of  the  Genoefe  and  a  felecl  body  of 
Greeks,  having  received  two  wounds,  one  in  the 
thigh,  and  the  other  in  the  hand,  was  fo  diiheartened, 
that  he  caufcd  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  to  Galata,  where 
he  foon  after  died  of  grief.  His  men,  difmayed  at 
the  hidden  flight  of  their  general,  immediately  quitted 
their  pods  and  ded  in  the  utmod  confufion.  How¬ 
ever,  the  emperor,  attended  with  a  few  of  the  mod  re^ 
folute  among  the  nobility,  dill  kept  his  pod,  driving 
with  unparalleled  refolution  to  oppofe  the  multitude 
of  barbarians  that  now  broke  in  from  every  quarter. 
But  being  in  the  end  overpowered  with  numbers,  and 
feeing  all  his  friends  lie  dead  on  the  ground,  “  What  ! 
(cried  he  aloud)  is  there  no  Chridian  left  alive  to  dr  ike 
off  my  head  ?”  He  had  fcarce  uttered  thefe  words, 
when  one  of  the  enemy,  not  knowing  him,  gave  him 
a  deep  cut  acrofs  the  face  with  his  fabre  •,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  another  coming  behind  him,  with  a  blow 
on  the  back  part  of  his  head  laid  him  dead  on  the 
ground.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  the  few 
Chridians  that  were  left  alive  betook  themlelves  to 
flight;  and  the  Turks,  meeting  with  no  further  oppo- 
fition,  entered  the  city,  which  they  filled  with  blood 
arid  daughter.  They  gave  no  quarter,  but  put  all  they 
met  to  the  fvvord,  without  diftin&ion.  Many  thou- 
fands  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  but  they 
were  all  maffacred  in  their  afylum  by  the  enraged  bar¬ 
barians  ;  who,  prompted  by  their  natural  cruelty,  the 
defire  of  revenge,  and  love  of  booty,  fpared  no  place 
nor  perfon.  Mod  of  the  nobility  were,  by  the  ful tan’s 
orders,  cut  off,  and  the  reft  kept  for  purpofes  more 
grievous  than  death  itfelf.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  were  fome  men  of  great  learning,  found 
means  to  make  their  efcape  while  the  Turks  were  bu¬ 
lled  in  plundering  the  city.  Thefe  embarking  on  five 
fhips  then  in  the  harbour,  arrived  fafe  in  Italy  ;  where, 
with  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  tongue,  they  revived  the 
liberal  fciences,  which  had  long  been  negle&ed  in  the 
weft.  After  the  expiration  of  three  days,  Moham¬ 
med  commanded  his  foldiers  to  forbear  all  further  hof- 
tilities  on  pain  of  death  :  and  then  put  an  end  to  as 
Cruel  a  pillage  and  maffacre  as  any  mentioned  in  hi¬ 
ftory.  The  next  day  he  made  his  public  and  trium¬ 
phal  entry  into  Conftantinople,  and  chofe  it  for  the  feat 
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of  the  Turklfh  empire,  which  it  has  continued  to  be  ever  Co^an. 
fine?.  .  ^  tinopoiitHjjl 

This  city  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Iflampol ,  and 
by  the  Greeks  Iftarnpoli  or  Stampoli ,  It  is  feated  at  t 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  Romania,  on  a  frnall  neck  of  ^ 
land  which  advances  towards  Natolia,  from  which  it  Prefect  | 
is  feparated  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The c oi  ^1 
fea  of  Marmora  wafhes  its  wads  on  the  fouth,  and  '* 
gulf  of  the  channel  of  Conftantinople  does  the  fame 
on  the  north.  It  is  delightfully  fituated  between  the 
Black  fea  and  the  Archipelago,  from  whence  it  is  fup- 
plied  with  all  neceffaries.  The  grand  feignior’s  pa¬ 
lace,  called  the  Seraglio,  is  feated  on  the  fea- fide  j  and 
is  furrounded  with  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  city  by  canals.  It  is  faid  the  har¬ 
bour  will  eafily  hold  1 200  fhips.  The  number  of 
_  lioufes  muft  needs  be  prodigious,  fince  one  fire  has  burnt 
down  30,000  in  a  day,  without  greatly  changing  the 
afpeft  of  the  city.  However,  in  general,  they  are 
but  mean,  efpecially  on  the  cctfide,  where  there  are 
few  or  no  windows ;  and  the  ftreets  being  narrow, 
giv££  them  a  melancholy  look.  They  reckon  that 
there  are  3770  ftreets,  final!  and  great:  but  they  are 
feldom  or  never  clean  ;  and  the  people  are  in  felled 
with  the  plague  almoft  every  year.  The  inhabitants 
are  half  'Turks,  two-thirds  of  the  other  half  Chriftians, 
and  the  reft  Jews.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  an¬ 
cient  monuments  ftiil  remaining,  and  particularly  the 
fuperb  temple  of  Sophia,  which  is  turned  into  a  mofque, 
and  far  furpaffes  all  the  reft.  The  ftreet  called  Adri* 
anople  is  the  longeft  and  broadeft  in  the  city  ;  and  the 
bazars,  or  befteins,  are  the  markets  for  felling  all 
forts  of  merchandife.  The  old  and  the  new  are  pretty 
near  each  other  ;  and  are  large  fquare  buildings,  co¬ 
vered  with  domes,  and  fupported  by  arches  and  pila¬ 
ff  ers.  The  new  is  the  beft,  and  contains  all  forts  of 
goods  which  are  there  expofed  to  fale.  The  market 
for  ftaves  of  both  fexes,  is  not  far  off  \  and  the  Jews 
are  the  principal  merchants,  who  bring  them  here  to 
be  fold.  There  are  a  great  number  of  young  girls  ? 
brought  from  Hungary,  Greece,  Candia,  Ruftia,  Min-  \ 
grelia,  and  Georgia,  for  the  fervice  of  the  Turks, 
who  generally  buy  them  for  their  feraglios.  The  great 
fquare,  near  the  mofque  of  Sultan  Bajazet,  is  the  place 
for  public  diverfiotis,  where  the  jugglers  and  mounte¬ 
banks  play  a  great  variety  of  tricks.  The  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  this  city  is  by  fome  faid  to  be  15  miles,  and 
by  Mr  Tournefort  23  miles ;  to  which  if  we  add  the 
fuburbs,  it  may  be  34  miles  in  compafs.  The  fuburb 
called  Pera  is  charmingly  fituated  ;  and  is  the  place 
where  the  ambaffadors  of  England,  France,  Venice, 
and  Holland  refide.  This  city  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle  ;  and  as  the  ground  rifes  gradually,  there  is 
a  view  of  the  whole  town  from  the  fea.  The  public 
buildings,  fuch  as  the  palaces,  the  mofques,  bagnios, 
and  caravanfaries  for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers, 
are  many  of  them  very  magnificent.  E.  Long.  29.  20. 

N.  Lat.  41.  4. 

CONSTAT,  in  Law,  the  #  name  of  a  certificate 
which  the  clerk  of  the  pipe  and  auditors  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  make  at  the  requeft  of  any  perfon  who  intends 
to  plead  or  move  in  that  court  for  the  difeharge  of  any 
thing  ;  and  the  effeeft  of  it  is,  the  certifying  what  does 
conjlarc  upon  record  touching  the  matter  in  quefiion. 
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(  ftat  __A  conftat  is  held  to  he  fuperior  to  a  certificate  ; 

becaufe  this  may  err  or  fail  in  its  contents  }  that  can* 
Ci  ltu“  not,  as  certifying  nothing  but  what  is  evident  upon  re- 
yl^cord. 

Alfo  the  exemplification  under  the  great  feal  of  the 
inrolment  of  any  letters  patent  is  called  a  conjlat. 

CONSTELLATION,  in  AJlrononuj ,  a  fyftem  of 
feveral  ftars  that  are  feen  jn  the  heavens  near  to  one 
another.  Aftronomers  not  only  mark  out  the  ftars, 
but,  that  they  may  better  bring  them  into  order,  they 
diftinguifti  them  by  their  fituation  and  pofition  in  re- 
fpefl  to  each  other*,  and  therefore  they  diftrihute 
them  into  afterifms  or  conftellations,  allowing  feveral 
ftars  to  make  up  one  conftellation  :  and  for  the  better 
diftinguiftiing  and  obferving  them,  they  reduce  the 
conftellations  to  the  forms  of  animals,  as  men,  bulls, 
bears,  &c. ;  or  to  the  images  of  fome  things  known,  as 
of  a  crown,  a  harp,  a  balance,  &c.  $  or  give  them  the 
names  of  thofe  whofe  memories,  in  confederation  of  fome 
notable  exploit,  they  had  a  mind  to  tranfmit  to  future 
ages. 

The  divifion  of  the  ftars  by  images  and  figures  .is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  feems  to  be  as  old  as  aftronomy  it- 
felf:  for  in' the  moft  ancient  book  of  Job,  Orion,  Arc- 
turus,  and  the  Pleiades,  are  mentioned  :  and  wc  meet 
with  the  names  of  many  of  the  conftellations  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  firft  poets,  Homer  and  Hefiod. 

The  ancients,  in  their  divifion  o-f  the  firmament, 
took  in  only  fo  much  as  came  under  their  notice,  dis¬ 
tributing  it  into  48  conftellations ;  but  the  modern 
aftronomers  comprehend  the  whole  ftarry  firmament, 
dividing  it  into  three  regions.  See  Astronomy 
Index. 

CONSTERNATION  is  defined  by  ethical  writers 
to  be  an  excefs  of  horror,  owing  to  the  ill  government 
of  our  admiration  and  fear  :  or  fuch  an  immoderate  de¬ 
gree  of  fear  as  confounds  the  faculties,  and  incapacitates 
a  perfon  .for  confultation  and  execution. 

CONSTIPATION,  in  Medicine ,  a  hardnefs  of  the 
belly,  with  great  coftivenefs.  See  Costiveness. 

CONSTITUENT  PART,'  in  Phyjiology ,  an  effen- 
tial  part  in  the  compofition  of  any  thing,  differing 
little  from  what  is  othenvife  called  element  or  prin¬ 
ciple. 

CONSTITUTION,  in  matters  of  policy,  fignifies 
the  form  of  government  eftablhhed  in  any  country  or 
kingdom. 

Constitution  alfo  denotes  an  ordinance,  decifion, 
regulation,  or  law,  made  by  authority  of  any  fuperior, 
ecclefuftical  or  civil. 

Apojlolical  Constitutions,  a  colle&ion  of  regulations 
attributed  to  the  Apoftles,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been 
colle&ed  by  St  Clement,  whofe  name  they  likewife 
bear. 

It  is  the.  general  opinion,  however,  that  they  are 
fpurious,  and  that  St  Clement  had  no  hand  in  them. 
They  appeared  firft  in  the  4th  age,  but  have  been 
much  changed  and  corrupted  fince  that  time.  They 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 
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are  divided  into  eight  books,  confiding  of  a  great  num-  Con  {bri¬ 
ber  of  rules  and  precepts,  relating  to  the  duties  of  ChrUy  ^^m^ 
ftians,  and  particularly  the  ceremonies  and  difciplme  of  f0  ^  ] 

the  church.  Mr  Whifton,  in  oppofit;on  to  the  general 
opinion,  afferts  them  to  be  a  part  of  the  facred  writings, 
dictated  by  the  Apoftles  in  their  meetings,  and  written 
down  from  their  own  mouths  by  St  Clement  ;  and  in¬ 
tended  as  a  fupplement  to  the  New  Teftament,  or  ra¬ 
ther  as  a  fyftem  of  Chriftian  faith  and  polity.  The  rea- 
fon  why  th*  Conftitutions  are  fufpe&ed  by  the  orthodox, 
and  perhaps  the  reafon  alfo  why  their  genuinenefs  is  de¬ 
fended  by  Mr  Whifton,  is,  that  they  feem  to  favour  A- 
rianifm.  ' 

Constitution,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  figniftes  the  parti¬ 
cular  temperature  of  the  body. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  fays  Dr  Percival,  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  hath  taken  place,  within  this  century,  in 
the  conftitutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Inflam¬ 
matory  difeafes  more  rarely  occur,  and,  in  general, 
are  much  lefs  rapid  and  violent  in  their  progrefs  than 
formerly  (a)  ;  nor  do  they  admit  of  the  fame  antiphlo- 
giftic  method  of  cure  that  was  pra6Iifed  with  fuccefs 
100  years  ago.  The  experienced  Svdenham  makes  40 
ounces  of  blood  the  mean  quantity  to  be  drawn  in  the 
acute  rheumatifm  5  whereas  this  difeafe,  as  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  London  hofpitals,  will  not  bear  above  half 
that  evacuation.  Vernal  intermittents  are  frequently 
cured  by  a  vomit  and  the  bark,  without  venefe&ion  j 
which  is  a  proof  that  at  prefent  they*  are  accompanied 
with  fewer  fymptoms  of  inflammation  than  they  were 
wont  to  be.  This  advantageous  change,  however,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  introduction  of  a 
numerous  clafs  of  nervous  ailments,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  unknown  to  cur  anceftors  5  but  which  now  prevail 
univerfally,  and  are  complicated  with  almoft  every 
other  diftemper.  The  bodies  of  men  are  enfeebled 
and  enervated ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  obferve 
very  high  degrees  of  irritability,  under  the  external 
appearance  of  great  ftrength  and  lobuftnefs.  The 
hypochondria,  palfies,  cachexies,  dropfies,  and  all  thofe 
difeafes  which  arife  from  laxity  and  debility,  are  in 
our  days  endemic  everywhere  ;  and  the  hyfterics, 
which  ufed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  women,  as  the  name 
itfelf  indicates,  now  attack  both  fexes  indiferiminate- 
ly.  It  is  evident  that  fo  great  a  revolution  could  not 
be  efLCled  without  a  concurrence  of  many  caufes ;  but 
amongft  thefe  (according  to  Dr  Percival),  the  pre¬ 
fent  general  ufe  of  tea  *  holds  the  firft  and  principal  *  $ee  Tex . 
rank.  The  fecond  place  may  perhaps  .be  allowed  to 
excefs  in  fpirituous  liquors.  This  pernicious  cuftom, 
in  many  inftanccs  at  leaft,  owes  its  rife  to  the  former, 
which,  by  the  lownefs  and  depreftion  of  (pints  it  oc- 
cafions,  renders  it  almoft  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to 
fomething  cordial  and  exhilarating.  And  hence  pro¬ 
ceed  thofe  odious  and  difgraceful  habits  of  intempe¬ 
rance,  wfith  which  many  of  the  fofter  fex  are  now,  alas ! 
chargeable. 

CONSTRICTOR,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral 
4  F  mufcles, 
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(a)  The  decreafe  in  the  violence  of  inflammatory  difeafes  may  perhaps  in  part  be  aferibed  to  the  prefent  im¬ 
proved  method  of  treating  them.  Moderate  evacuations,  cool  air,  acefccnt  diet,  and  the  liberal  ufe  of  falme  and 
antimonial  medicines,  are  better  adapted  to  check  the  progrefs  of  fevers,  than  copious  bleedings,  ftimuiating  pur¬ 
gatives,  and  profufe  fweats  excited  by  theriaca  and  mithridate. 
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ConitriGor  mufcles,  on  account  of  their  condringlng  or  clofing 
II  .  fome  of  the  orifices  of  the  body. 

4Con^lia'l  CONSTRUCTION,  in  Geometry ,  is  the  drawing 
fuch  lines,  fuch  a  figure,  See.  as  are  pre vice  fly  necefiary 
for  making  any  demonftration  appear  more  plain  and 
undeniable. 

Construction  of  Equations,  See  Equations. 

Construction,  in  Grammar ;  fyntax,  or  the  ar¬ 
ranging  and  connecting  the  words  of  a  fentence  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  language.  See  Grammar  and 
Language. 

The  condruclion  is  generally  more  fi  tuple,  eafy,  and 
direft,  in  the  modern  tongues  than  in  the  ancient :  we 
have  very  few  of  thofe  inversions  which  occafion  fo 
much  embarradment  and  obfeurity  in  the  Latin  ;  our 
thoughts  are  ufually  delivered  in  the  fame  order  where¬ 
in  the  imagination  conceives  them  :  the  nominative  Cafe, 
for  inflan ce,  always  precedes  the  verb,  and  the  verb 
goes  before  the  oblique  cafes  it  governs. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  M.  St  Evremont  obferves, 
ufually  end  their  periods,  where,  in  good  fenfe  and 
reafon,  they  fliould  have  begun  ;  and  the  elegance  of 
their  language  confiils,  in  fome  meafure,  in  this  capri¬ 
cious  arrangement,  or  rather  in  this  tranfpofal  and  Gif- 
order  of  the  words.  See  Language. 

Construction  of  Statutes ,  among  lawyers.  See  Law 
Index, 

CONSUALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafls  which  were 
held  among  the  ancients,  in  honour  of  the  god  Confus, 
i.  e.  Neptune  ;  different:  from  thofe  ether  feafls  of  the 
fame  deity  called  Neptunalia,  They  were  introduced 
with  a  magnificent  cavalcade,  or  procedion  on  horfe- 
back  ;  becaufe  Neptune  was-  reputed  to  have  firfl 
taught  men  the  ufe  of  horfes  ;  whence  his  furname  of 
rlV?n0£,  Equeftris, 

Evander  is  faid  to  have  firfl  inflituted  this  feafl  :  it 
was  re-eflabliflied  by  Romulus,  under  the  name  of 
Confus;  becaufe  it  was  fome  god  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  Confus  that  fuggefled  to  him  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines.  It  is  faid,  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  this 
rape  that  lie  made  that  eftablifhment.  This,  however, 
is  certain,  that  it  was  to  this  feafl  all  his  neighbours 
were  invited  ;  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  folem- 
nities  and  facriftces,  he  feized  the  women.  To  draw 
the  greater  concourfe  of  people,  he  gave  out,  that  he 
3iad  found  an  altar  hid  under  ground,  which  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  confecrate,  with  facrifices  to  the  god  to  whom 
it  had  been  originally  erefted.  Thofe  who  take  upon 
them  to  explain  the  myfleries  of  the  heathen  theology, 
fay,  that  the  altar  hid  under  ground  is  a  fymbol  of 
the  fecret  defign  of  Romulus  to  feize  his  neighbours 
wives. 

The  confualia  were  of  the  number  of  feafls  called 
facred  5  as  being  confecrated  to  a  divinity.  Original¬ 
ly  they  were  not  diilinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  cir¬ 
cus  ;  whence  it  is,  that  Valerius  Maximus  fays,  that  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  rvas  efieSed  at  the  games  of  the 
circus. 

Plutarch  obferves,  that  during  the  days  of  this  fo- 
Icmnity,  horfes  and  afles  were  left  at  red,  and  were 
dreffed  up  with  crowns,  See.  on  account  of  its  being 
the  feafl  of  Neptunus  Equeftris.  Eellus  fays,  the  ca¬ 
valcade  was  performed  with  mules  ;  it  being  an  opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  was  the  firfl  animal  ufed  to  draw  the 
car..  x  .  5 


Servius  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the  confualia  fell  Confiainl 
on  the  13th  of  Augud  ;  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Romu-  I!  * 
lus,  placed  them  on  the  18th,  and  the  old  Roman  ka-t  C°nfal,jj 
lendar  on  the  2id  of  that  month. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL,  in  Theology,  a  term  of 
like  import  with  co-eflential  ;  denoting  fomething  of 
the  fame  fubdance  with  another.  The  orthodox  be- 
Peve  the  Son  of  God  to  be  confubdantial  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther. 

The  term  cotfubjlantial ,  was  fird  adopted  hy 

the  fathers  of  the  councils  of  Ar.tioch  and  Nice,  to  cx- 
prefs  the  orthodox  dodlrine  the  more  predfriy,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  barrier  and  precaution  againfl  the  errors  and 
fubtlcties  of  the  Arians  ;  who  owned  every  thing  ex¬ 
cepting  the  confubdantiahty. 

The  Arians  allowed,  that  the  Word  was  God,  as 
having  been  made  God  ;  but  they  denied  that  he  was 
the  fame  God,  and  of  the  fame  fubdance  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther  :  accordingly  they  exerted  themlelves  to  the  ut- 
mod  to  abolilh  the  ufe  of  the  woid.  The  emperor 
Condanline  ufed  all  his  authority  with  the  bifnops  to 
have  it  expunged  out  of  the  fymbols ;  but  it  dill 
maintained  itfelf,  and  is  at  this  day,  as  it  was  then,  the 
didinguifhing  ciiterion  between  an  Athanafian  and  an 
Arian. 

Sandius  will  have  it,  that  the  word  confubdantial 
was  unknown  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice  ;  but 
it  is  certain  it  had  been  before  propofed  to  the  council 
of  Antioch,  wherein  Paulus  Samofatenus  had  been  con¬ 
demned  ;  though  it  had  there  the  fortune  to  be  rejeft- 
ed.  Curcellseus,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  it 
was  an  innovation  in  do£lrine  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
to  admit  an  exprefilon,  the  ufe  whereof  had  been  abo- 
lifhed  by  the  council  of  Antioch. 

According  to  St  Athanaiius,  the  word  confubdan¬ 
tial  was  only  condemned  in  the  council  of  Antioch, 
inafmuch  as  it  implied  the  idea  of  a  pre-exident  mat¬ 
ter,  prior  to  the  things  formed  thereof;  now,  in  this 
fenfe,  it  is  certain,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  not 
confubdantial,  there  having  been  no  pre-exident  mat¬ 
ter. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  a  tenet  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  change 
made  in  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharid.  The  di¬ 
vines  of  that  profefficn  maintain,  that  after  confecra- 
tion,  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  fub  ft  an¬ 
tially  prefen t,  together  with  the  fubdance  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  which  is  called  confubfiantiation ,  or  impana - 
tion, 

CONSUL,  the  chief  magidrate  of  the  Roman  com¬ 
monwealth,  inveded  with  regal  auth6rity  for  the  fpace 
of  one  year.  They  were  two  in  number,  called  coufuls 
a  corfulendo ,  and  annually  chofen  in  the  Campus  Mav- 
tius.  The  two  fird  confuls  were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and 
L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  chofen  in  the  year  of  Home  *  I 
244,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  firfl 
times  of  the  republic  the  two  confuls  were  always  cho¬ 
fen  from  patrician  families  or  nobleman,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  obtained  the  privilege  in  the  year  of  Rome  3S8, 
of  electing  one  of  the  confuls  from  their  own  body, 
and  fometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  fird  conful 
among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sextius.  It  was  required 
that  every  candidate  for  the  conful  (hip  fhould  be  43 
years  of  age,  called  legitimum  tempus.  He  was  always 
to  appear  at  the  election  as  a  private  man  without  a 
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id,  retinue,  and  it  was  requiftte  before  he  canvaflfed  for 
I- — '^e  office  to  have  difeharged  the  fun&ions  of  quasftor, 
edile,  and  prastor.  Sometimes  thefe  qualifications 
were  difregarded.  Val.  Corvinus  was  made  a  conful 
in  Iiis  23d  year,  and  Scipio  in  his  24th.  Young  Ma¬ 
rius,  Poinpcv,  and  Auguftus,  were  alio  under  the  pro¬ 
per  age,  when  they  were  inverted, with  the  office,  and 
Pompey  had  never  been  quaeftor  or  prsstor.  The  power 
of  the  confuls  was  unbounded,  and  they  knew  no 
fcneiior  but  the  gocls  and  the  laws  ;  but  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  their  office  their  condudl  was  minutely  feru- 
tinized  by  the  people,  and  miffiehaviour  was  often  pu- 
n idled  by  the  laws.  The  badge  of  their  office  was 
the  pretext  a,  a  robe  fringed  with  purple,  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  toga  pi&a  or  palmata .  They  were 
preceded  by  1 2  lift ors  carrying  the  fafees  or  bundles  of* 
flicks,  in  the  middle  of  which  appeared  an  axe.  The 
axe,  as  being  the  charadleriftic  rather  of  tyranny  than 
of  freedom,  was  taken  away  from  the  fafees  by  Vale¬ 
rius  Popiicola,  but  it  was  reftored  by  his  fucceffor. 
They  took  it  by  turns  monthly  to  be  preceded  by  the 
liclors  while  at  Rome,  left  the  appearance  of  two  per- 
fons  with  the  badges  of  royal  authority  rtiould  raiffi 
apprehensions  in  the  multitude.  While  one  appeared 
publicly  in  ftate,  only  a  crier  walked  before  the  other, 
and  the  lidlors  followed  behind  without  the  fafees. 
Their  authority  was  equal ;  yet  the  Valerian  law  gave 
the  right  of  priority  to  the  older,  and  the  Julian  law 
to  him  who  had  moil  children  ;  and  he  was  generally 
called  conful  major  or  prior.  As  their  power  was  ab- 
folute,  they  prefided  over  the  fenate,  and  could  con¬ 
vene  and  difmifs  it  at  pleafure.  The  fenators  were 
their  counfellors ;  and  among  the  Romans  the  manner 
of  reckoning  their  vears  was  by  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
fuls,  and  by  M.  Tull.  Cicerone  et  L.  Antonio  Confulibus , 
for  inrtance,  the  year  of  Rome  689  was  always  under¬ 
flood.  This  cuftom  lafted  from  the  year  of  Rome  244 
till  1294,  or  the  541ft  year  of  the  Chriftian  era.  In 
public  aflemblies  the  confuls  fat  in  ivory  chairs,  and 
held  in  their  hand  an  ivory  wand  called  feipio  eburneus , 
which  had  an  eagle  on  its  top  as  a  fign  of  dignity  and 
power.  When  they  had  drawn  by  lot  the  provinces 
over  which  they  were  to  prefide  during  their  conful- 
fhip,  they  went  to  the  capitol  to  offer  their  prayers  to 
the  gods",  and  intreat  them  to  protect  the  republic 
after  this  they  departed  from  the  city  arrayed  ffi  their 
military  drefs  and  preceded  by  the  litlors.  Sometimes 
the  provinces  were  afligned  tnem  without  drawing  by 
lot,  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  fenators.  At 
their  departure  they  were  provided  by  the  ftate  with 
whatever  was  reejuiftte  during  their  expedition.  In 
their  provinces  they  were  both  attended  by  the  12  lie- 
tors,  and  equally  inverted  wkh  regal  authority.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  return  to  Rome  without  the 
fpecial  command  of  the  fenate;  and  they  always  re¬ 
mained  in  the  province  till  the  arrival  of  their  fuccef¬ 
for.  At  their  return  they  harangued  the  people,  and 
foie  irmly  protefted  that  they  had  done  nothing  againft 
the  laws  or  intereft:  of  their  country,  but  bad  faith¬ 
fully  and  diligently  endeavoured  to  promote  the  great- 
nefs  and  welfare  of  the  ftate.  No  man  could  be  con¬ 
ful  two  following  years ;  yet  this  inftitution  was-  ftrqe- 
tmies  broken,  and  we  find  Marius  re-ele£ted  conful 
atter  the  expiration  of  his  office  during  the  Cumbrian 
war.  The  office  of  ccnful,  fo  dignified  during  the 


times  of  the  commonwealth,  became  a  mere  title^  under  Conful 
the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  authority  but  ^oritSgjon^ 
the  ufelefs  enfigns  of  original  dignity.  Even  the  dura-  \ 
tion  of  the  office,  which  was  originally  annual,  was  re¬ 
duced  tc  two  or  three  months  by  Julius  Casfar;  but  they 
who  were  admitted  on  the  firft  of  January  denominated 
the  year,  and  were  called  ordinam.  Their  fuccefTors 
during  the  year  were  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  fuf- 
feBi.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  abridged  the  time  of  the 
confulffiip  ;  and  the  emperor  Commodus  made  no  lefs 
than  25  confuls  in  one  year.  Conftantine  the  Great  re¬ 
newed  the  original  inftitution,  and  permitted  them  to 
be  a  whole  year  in  office. 

Consul,  at  prefent,  is  an  officer  eftabliffied  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  commiffion  from  the  king  and  other  princes, 
in  all  foreign  countries  of  any  conliderable  trade,  to 
facilitate  and  difpatch  bu finds,  and  prote&  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  nation.  The  confuls  are  to  keep  up  a 
correfpondence  with  the  minifters  of  England  reftding 
in  the  courts  whereon  their  confulate  depends.  They 
are  to  fupport  the  commerce  and  the  intereft  of  the 
nation  ;  to  difpofe  of  the  Turns  given  and  the  prefents 
made  to  the  lords  and  principals  of  places,  to  obtain 
their  prot^dion,  and  prevent  the  infults  of  the  natives 
on  the  merchants  of  the  nation- 

CONSUMMATION,  the  end,  period,  or  comple¬ 
tion  of  any  work.  Thus,  we  fay,  the  confummation  of 
all  things,  meaning  the  end  of  the  world.  By  the  in¬ 
carnation,  all  the  prophecies  are  laid  to  be  confumtnated 
See  Prophecy  and  Accomplishment. 

Consummation  of  Marriage ,  denotes  the  laft  a£f  of 
marriage,  which  makes  its  accompliihment  ;  or  the 
moft  intimate  union  between  the  married  pair,  &c. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  Medicine ,  a  word  of  very 
extenftve  lignification,  implies  all  diforders  that  bring 
any  decay  or  wafte  upon  the  conftitution ;  but  is  molt 
commonly  ufed  for  the  phthi/is  pulmonalis .  See  Medi¬ 
cine  Index . 

Consumption,  in  Farriery »  See  Farriery  Index. 

CONSUS,  the  pagan  god  of  counfel.  He  had  an 
altar  under  ground  in -the  great  circus  at  Rome,  to 
fhow  that  counfel  ought  to  be  kept  fecret.  See  CoN- 
SUALIA, 

CONTACT,  is  when  one  line,  plane,  or  body,  is 
made  to  touch  another  ;  and  the  parts  that  do  thus 
touch  are  called  the  points  or  places  of  contaB. 

CONTAGION,  in  Pliyfc ,  the  communicating-  a 
difeafe  from  one  body  to  another.  In  fome  difeafes 
it  is  only  effected  by  an  immediate  contact  or  touch, 
as  in  fyphilis  ;  in  others  it  is  conveyed  by  infedted 
clothes ;  and  in  others  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  tranfmitted 
through  the  air  at  a  conliderable  diftance,  by  means 
of  Reams  or  effluvia  a  Effing  from  the  Tick,  as  in  the 
plague  and  other  peftilential  djforders,  in  which  cafe 
the  air  is  faid  to  be  contagious,  though  this  has  been 
difputed. 

No  attempts  -which  have  yet  been  made  to  invefli- 
gate  the  nature  of  contagion,  or  to  afeertain  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  contagious  matter,  have  proved  iuccefsful. 

But  from  the  means  which  have  been  effectually  em¬ 
ployed  either  to  abate  its  virulence  or  to  deftroy  it 
entirely,  this  matter  may  be  fairly  inferred  to  be  of  a 
chemical  nature.  We  have  already  detailed  the  effedls 
of  the  fumes  of  muriatic  acid  in  purifying  the  cathedral 
of  Dijon,  which  were  fuccefsfully  ufed  by  Morveau  in 
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Contagion,  1773.  Purfuing  this  hint,  no  doubt,  Dr  Carmichael 
Sm\  th  propofed  the  fumes  ©f  nitric  acid.  This  was 
tried  on  bdard  different  fhips  at  Sheernefs  about  the 
year  1796  5  and  being  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  deffroying  the  contagion  which  then  prevailed,  Dr 
Smyth  afterwards  received  a  liberal  reward  from  go¬ 
vernment  for  his  difcovery.  Thefe  experiments  were 
conducted  on  board  the  Union  hofpital  fhip  by  Mr 
Menzies  furgeon  of  the  Difcovery,  and  Mr  Baffan  fur- 
*  geon  of  the  Union.  The  wards  at  this  time  were 
very  much  crowded  with  patients  5  and  of  200  fick 
on  board,  150  were  in  different  ffages  of  a  malignant 
contagious  ferer,  which  made  a  very  rapid  progrefs, 
and  produced  very  fatal  dfeds  on  the  attendants  and 
ihip’s  company. 

The  materials  and  apparatus  employed  in  the  procefs 
were  the  following:  A  quantity  of  fine  fand,  two  dozen 
quart  earthen  pipkins,  as  many  common  tea-cups,  fome 
long  flips  of  glafs  to  be  ufed  as  fpatulas,  a  quantity  of 
concentrated  fulphuric  acid,  and  a  quantity  of  faltpetre 
(nitrate  cf  potafh). 

The  procefs  was  conduced  in  the  following  manner  ; 
iff  ,  All  the  ports  and  fcuttles  were  fhut  up  ;  the  fand, 
previoufly  heated  in  iron  pots,  was  fcooped  out  into 
the  pipkins  with  an  iron  laddie  5  and  in  this  heated  fand, 
in  each  pipkin,  a  fmall  tea-cup  was  immerfed,  contain¬ 
ing  about  half  an  ounce  of  fulphuric  acid,  to  which, 
after  it  had  acquired  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  an  equal 
quantity  of  nitrate  cf  potafh  in  powder  was  gradually 
added,  and  the  mixture  ffirred  with  a  glafs  fpatula  till 
the  vapour  arofe  from  it  in  confiderable  quantity.  The 
pipkins  were  then  carried  through  the  wards  by  the 
ruurfes  and  convalefcents,  who  kept  walking  about  with 
them  in  their  hands,  occafionally  putting  them  under 
the  cradles  of  the  fick,  and  in  every  corner  where  any 
foul  air  was  fufpe£led  to  lodge.  In  this  manner  they 
continued  fumigating,  until  the  whole  fpaee  between 
decks,  fore  and  aft,  was  filled  with  the  vapour,  which 
appeared  like  a  thick  haze. 

The  vapour,  at  firft  excited  coughing  among  the  pa¬ 
tients,  which  gradually  .ceafed  as  it  became  more  ge¬ 
nerally  diffufcd  through  the  wards  :  part  of  this  effedf, 
however,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  inattention  of 
thofe  who  carried  the  pipkins,  in  putting  them  too  near 
the  faces  of  the  fick  5  which  caufed  them  to  inhale 
the  ftrong  vapour  as  it  immediately  iffued  from  the 
cups. 

The  body-clothes  and  bed  clothes  of  the  fick  were, 
as  much  as  poffihle,  cxpofed  to  the  nitrous  vapour  du¬ 
ring  the  fumigation  5  and  all  the  foul  linen  removed 
from  them  was  immediately  immerfed  in  a  tub  of  cold 
water,  afterwards  carried  on  deck,  rinfed  out,  and  hung 
up  till  nearly  dry,  and  then  fumigated  before  it  was 
taken  to  the  wafh*houfe  a  precaution  extremely  necef- 
fary  in  every  cafe  of  infectious  diforder.  Proper  at¬ 
tention  was  alfo  paid  to  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation. 

Three  hours  were  at  ffrff  found  neeeffary  to  fu¬ 
migate  the  fhip..  In  about  an  hour  after,  the  va¬ 
pour  having'  entirely  fubfided,  the  ports  and  fcuttles 
were  thrown  open  for  the  admiffion  of  frefh  air.  It 
could  plainly  be  perceived  that  the  air  of  the  hofpital 
was  greatly  fweetened  even  after  this  firft  fumigation. 
The  procefs  was  repeated  again  next  morning  5  and 
the  people  employed,  being  now  more  expert,  finifhed 
the  whole  in  about  an  hour’s  time.  In  an  hour  after- 
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wards,  the  vapour  having  entirely  fubfided,  the  frefh  Contag^ 
air  was  freely  admitted  into  the  hofpital  as  before, 
Fewer  pipkins  W’ere  employed  for  the  evening  fumiga¬ 
tions  than  for  thofe  of  the  mornings,  as  the  frefh  air 
could  not  be  admitted  fo  freely  after  the  former  as  the 
latter. 

The  pleafing  and  immediate  effsCt  of  the  fumigation 
in  destroying  the  offenfive  and  difagreeable  fmell,  arifing 
from  fo  many  fick  crowded  together,  was  now  very 
perceptible,  even  to  the  attendants  5  the  confequence 
of  which  was,  that  they  began  to  place  fome  degree 
of  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  and  approached  the  cradles 
of  the  infeCted  with  lefs  dread  of  being  attacked  with 
the  diforder  ;  thus  the  fick  were  better  attended,  and 
the  duty  of  the  hofpital  was  more  regularly  and  more 
cheerfully  performed. 

From  the  26th  of  November  1795,  when  the  fumi¬ 
gation  was  firft  reforted  to,  till  the  25th  of  December, 
not  a  perfon  on  board  was  attacked  with  the  fever, 
though,  in  the  three  months  preceding,  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  people  in  the  fhip  had  been  feized  with 
the  diftemper,  and  of  thefe  more  than  one  in  four 
were  carried  off  by  it  5  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
ficknefs  and  mortality  would  have  gone  on,  increafing 
in  proportion  to  the  diffufion  of  the  contagion,  and 
to  the  increafing  defpondcncy  of  the  people,  who  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  fo  many  devoted  vi&ims. 

The  advantage  of  the  fumigation  was  not  felt  by  the 
fhip’s  company  and  attendants  alone,  whom  it  pieferved 
from  the  baneful  effedis  of  the  fever :  the  fick  and  con¬ 
valefcents  derived  almoft  an  equal  benefit  from  it.  The 
fymptoms  or  the  aifeafe  became  milder,  and  loft  much 
of  their  malignant  appearance  5  and  the  advantage  of  a 
pure  and  fweet  air  to  convalefcents  muft  be  obvious. 

Great  confidence  is  always  dangerous.  It  proved  fo 
on  the  prefent  occafion.  On  the  17th  of  December 
they  imagined  themfelves  fo  fecure,  that  they  difeon- 
tinued  the  cuftom  of  fumigating  morning  and  evening, 
thinking  that  once  a-day  was  fufficient.  On  the  25th, 
one  of  the  nurfes  fuffered  a  flight  attack  5  and  on  the 
26th  a  marine,  who,  for  a  week  before,  had  been  in  a 
Rate  of  intoxication,  was  feized  with  the  fever,  and 
died.  Thefe  two  accidents  gave  immediate  alarm  : 
they  returned  again  to  the  practice  of  fumigating  twice 
a-day  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  extermination  of  the 
diforder,  there  was  not  an  inftance  of  a  perfon  fuffering 
from  contagion  on  board  the  fhip. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  experiment  was  not  confined  to 
the  Union  :  the  power  of  the  nitrous  vapour  to  deftrey 
contagion  was  equally  difplayed  on  board  fome  Ruf¬ 
fian  fhips  then  in  the  Downs.  The  fafety,  too,  with 
which  it  may  be  employed,  in  any  fituation,  without 
inconvenience  or  rifk  oF fire,  is  another  great  recom¬ 
mendation  in  its  favour. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  from  this  defeription  to  em¬ 
ploy  this  kind  of  fumigation.  It  is  only  neeeffary  to 
obferve,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  not  be  verfant 
in  chemical  purfuits,  that  the  ingredients  ought  to  be 
pure,  and  neither  metal  vefiels  nor  rods  fhould  be  ufed. 

Any  kind  of  metal  getting  among  the  ingredients 
v.7jould  caufe  the  vapour  to  be  very  noxious  inftead  of 
falutary.  The  fumes  that  rife  fhould  be  white  5  if 
they  are  of  a  red  colour,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl  the 
purity  of  the  ingredients. 

The  importance  cf  this  difeevery  n$ed  not  be  infiffed 
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ion  on  :  it  is  equally  applicable  to  every  fpecies  cf  putrid  able  figure  in  our  days, 
contagion,  even  to  the  plague  itfelf.  It  fhould  there- 
Cou  nee.  fore  be  ufecJ  ;n  a\\  hofpitals  and  parifh  workhoufes  ;  and 
u-’  fhould  be  conftantly  reforted  to  by  the  proprietors  of  all 
large  works,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  infectious  difeafe 
among  the  people  employed  in  them : — indeed,  it 
fhould  be  employed  even  as  a  preventive  in  all  fitua- 
tions  where  a  number  of  people,  from  the  nature  of 
their  bufinefs,  are  obliged  to  be  crowded  together,  or 
where,  from  local  circumftances,  there  are  reafons  for 
(ufpeCting  that  the  purity  of  the  air  is  injured  by 
noxious  exhalations  or  other  caufes.  If  there  be  any 
circumftances  in  which  its  utility  may  be  called  in 
queftion,  it  can  only  be  in  cafes  of  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes  :  for,  in  fuch,  fuper-oxygenation  has  been  found 
hurtful. 

CONTEMPLATION,  an  a£  of  the  mind,  where¬ 
by  it  applies  itfelf  to  confider  and  rcfieCl  upon  the  works 
of  God,  nature,  &c. 

CONTEMPORARY,  or  Cotemporary,  a  per- 
fon  or  thing  that  exifted  in  the  fame  age  with  another. 

Thus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ariftophanes,  were  con¬ 
temporaries. 

CONTEMPT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a£  of  de- 
fpifing,  or  the  ftate  of  being  defpifed. 

Contempt,  in  Law ,  is  a  difobedience  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  a  court,  which  hath  power  to  punifh  fuch 
offence  \  and  as  this  is  fometimes  a  greater,  and  fome- 
times  a  letter  offence,  fo  it  is  puniihed  with  greater  or 
»  lefs  punifhment,  by  fine,  and  fometimes  by  imprifon- 

ment. 

CONTENT,  in  Geometry ,  the  area  or  quantity  of 
matter  or  fpace  included  in  certain  bounds. 

CONTESSA,  a  port- town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Archipelago,  about  200  miles  well  of  Conflantinople. 

E.  Long.  25.  o.  N.  Lat.  41.  o. 

CONTEXT,  among  divines  and  critics,  that  part 
of  Scripture  or  other  writing  which  lies  about  the  text, 
before  or  after  it,  or  both.  To  take  the  full  and  ge¬ 
nuine  i'enfe  cf  the  text,  the  context  fhould  be  regard¬ 
ed. 

CONTEXTURE,  a  word  frequently  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  both  of  the  works  of  nature  and  art  ,  and  denoting 
the  difpofition  and  union  of  the  conllituent  parts  with 
refpe£  to  one  another. 

CONTI,  a  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  with  the 
title  of  a  principality.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seille, 
in  E.  Long.  2.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  54. 

CONTIGUITY,  in  Geometry,  is  when  the  furface 
of  one  body  touches  that  of  another. 

CONTIGUOUS,  a  relative  term  underftood  of 
things  difpofed  lb  near  each  other,  that  they  join  their 
furfaces,  or  touch.  The  houfes  in  ancient  Rome  were 
not  contiguous  as  ours  are,  but  all  infulated.4 

CONTINENCE,  in  Ethics ,  a  moral  virtue,  by 
which  we  refill  concupifcence.  It  fhould  feem  that 
there  is  this  diftin&ion  between  chattily  and  continence, 
in  that  it  requires  no  effort  to  be  chalfe,  .which  refults 
from  conflitution  y  whereas  continence  appears  to  be 
the  confequence  of  a  viftory  gained  over  ourfelves. 

The  verb  continere ,  in  the  Latin,  fignifies  “  to  re- 
ttrain.”  The  term,  however,  is  mofl  ufually  applied 
to  men  *,  as  chaflity  is  to  women.  See  Chastity. 

Continence  is  a  virtue  that  makes  hut  an  inconfideiv 
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However,  we  ought  not  to  Continency. 
lofe  our  ideas  of  things,  though  we  have  debauched  our  ""_v  ^ 

true  relifli  in  our  practice  :  for,  after  all,  folid  virtue 
will  keep  its  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  wife  and  fen- 
fible  part  of  mankind.  And  though  cuflom  has  not 
made  it  fo  fcandalous  as  it  ought  to  be  to  infnare  inno¬ 
cent  women,  and  triumph  in  the  falfehood  ;  fuch  a&ions 
as  we  (hall  relate  mult  be  accounted  true  gallantry,  and 
rife  higher  in  our  efteem  the  farther  they  are  removed 
from  our  imitation. 

1.  Scipio  the  younger,  when  only  24  years  of  age,  Livy,.  Vnh 
was  appointed  by  the  Roman  republic  to  the  command 
of  the  army  againft  the  Spaniards.  His  wifdom  and  ^ 
valour  would  have  done  honour  to  the  mofl  experienced 
general.  Determined  to  (trike  an  important  blow,  he 
forms  a  defign  of  befieging  Carthagena,  then  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain.  His  mea¬ 
sures  were  fo  judicioufly  concerted,  and  with  fo  much 
courage  and  intrepidity  purfued  both  by  fea  and  land, 
that  notwith handing  a  bold  and  vigorous  defence,  the 
capital  was  taken  by  ftorm.  The  plunder  was  im- 
menfe.  Ten  thoufand  free-men  were  made  prifoners  y 
and  above  300  more,  of  both  fexes,  were  received  as 
hottages.  One  of  the  latter,  a  very  ancient  lady,  the 
wife  of  Mandonius,  brother  of  Indibilis  king  of  the 
Uergetes,  watching  her  opportunity,  came  out  of  the 
crowd,  and  throwing  herfelf  at  the  conqueror’s  feet, 
conjured  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  recommend 
to  thofe  who  had  the  ladies  in  their  keeping  to  have 
regard  to  their  fex  and  birth.  Scipio,  who  did  not 
underhand  her  meaning  at  firh,  affured  her  that  he 
had  'given  orders  that  they  fhould  not  want  for  any 
thing.  But  the  lady  replied,  “  Thofe  conveniences 
are  not  wLat  affe£  us.  In  the  condition  to  which  for¬ 
tune  hath  reduced  us,  with  what  ought  we  not  to  be 
contented  1  I  have  many  other  apprehenfions,  when  I 
confider,  on  one  fide,  the  licentioufnefs  of  war  ^  and 
on  the  other,  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  princeffts 
which  you  fee  here  before  us  :  for  as  to  me,  my  age 
protects  me  from  all  fear  in  this  refpe£.”  She  had 
with  her  the  daughters  of  Indibilis,  and  feveral  other 
ladies  of  high  rank,  all  in  the  flower  of  youth,  who 
confidered  her  as  their  mother.  Scipio  then  compre¬ 
hending  what  the  fubje£  of  her  fear  was,  “  My  own 
glory  (fays  he)  and  that  of  the  Roman  people,  are 
concerned,  in  not  fuffering  that  virtue,  which  ought 
always  to  be  refpe£ed  wherever  we  find  it,. fhould  he 
expofed  in  my  camp  to  a  treatment  unworthy  of  it. 

But  you  giye  me  a  new*  motive  for  being  more  ttri£. 
in  my  care  of  it,  in  the  virtuous  folicitude  you  (how 
in  thinking  only  of  the  prefervation  of  your  honour, 
in  the  midft  of  fo  many  other  obje&s  of  fear.”  After 
this  converfation,  he  committed  the  care  of  the  ladies 
to  fome  officers  of  experienced  prudence,  flri£ly  com- 
manding  that  they  fhould  treat  them  with  all  the  re- 
fpeft  they  could  pay  to  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  of  their  allies  and  particular  friends.  It  was  not 
long  before  Scipio’s  integrity  and  virtue  were  put  to  the 
trial.  Being  retired  -  in  his  camp,  fome  of  his  officers 
brought  him  a  young  virgin  of  fuch  exquifite  beauty* 
that  file  drew  upon  her  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  every 
body.  The  young  conqueror  darted  from  his  feat 
with  confufion  and  furprife  •,  and,  like  one  thunder- 
ffruck,  feemed  to  be  robbed  of  that  prefence  of  mind4 
and  felf-pofTefTion  fo  neceffiry  in  a  general,  and  for, 

which. 
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Continence,  which  Seipio  was  remarkably  famous.  In  a  few  mo* 
u^.T-vr_ll  '  ments,  having  rallied  his  draggling  fpirits,  he  inquired 
of  the  beautiful  captive,  in  the  mod  civil  and  polite 
manner,  concerning  her  country,  birth,  and  connec¬ 
tions  :  and  finding  that  fhe  was  betrothed  to  a  Celti- 
berian  prince  named  Allucius,  lie  ordered  both  him 
and  the  captive’s  parents  to  be  lent  for.  The  Spanish 
prince  no  fooner  appeared  in  his  prefehce,  than,  even 
before  he  fpake  to  the  father  and  mother,  he  took  him 
nfide  5  and,  to  remove  the  anxiety  he  might  be  in  on 
account  of  the  young  lady,  he  addreffed  him  in  thefe 
words :  “  You  and  I  are  young,  which  admits  of  my 
fpeaking  to  you  with  more  liberty.  Thofe  who  brought 
me  your  future  fnoufe,  allured  me,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  you  loved  her  with  extreme  tendernefs  3  and  her 
beauty  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  it.  Upon  which 
refle&ing,  that  if,  like  you,  I  had  thought  on  making 
an  engagement,  and  v/ere  not  wholly  engroffed  with 
the  affairs  of  my  country,  I  fhould  defire  that  fo  ho¬ 
nourable  and  legitimate  a  pafiion  fhould  find  favour, 
I  think  myfelf  happy  in  the  prefent  conjuncture  to  do 
you  this  fervice.  Though  the  fortune  of  war  has  made 
me  your  matter,  I  defire  to  be  your  friend.  Here  is 
your  wife  :  take  her,  and  may  the  gods  blefs  you  with 
her.  One  thing,  however,  I  would  have  you  be  fully 
affured  of,  that  (lie  has  been  nmongft  us  as  fhe  would 
have  been  in  the  houfe  of  her  father  and  mother.  Far 
be  it  from  Seipio  to  purchafe  a  loofc  and  momentary 
pleafure  at  the  expence  of  virtue,  honour,  and  the 
happinefs  of  an  honett  man.  No  3  I  have  kept  her 
.for  you,  in  order  to  make  you  a  prefent  worthy  of 
you  and  of  me.  The  only  gratitude  I  require  of  you 
for  this  inettimable  gift  is,  that  you  'would  be  a  friend 
to  the  Roman  people.”  Allucius’s  heart  was  too  full 
to  make  him  any  anfwer  ;  but  throwing^ himfelf  at  the 
general’s  feet,  he  wept  aloud.  The  captive  lady  fell 
into  the  fame  potture  :  and  remained  fo,  till  the  father 
burtt  out  into  the  following  words :  “  Ob'!  divine 
Seipio !  the  gods  have  given  you  more  than  human 
virtue  !  Oh  !  glorious  leader  !  Oh  !  wondrous  youth  ! 
does  not  that  obliged  virgin  give  you,  while  the  prays 
to  the  gods  for  your  prosperity,  raptures  above  all  the 
tranfports  you  could  have  reaped  from  the  poffefiion  of 
her  injured  perfon  ?” 

The  relations  of  the  young  lady  had  brought  with 
them  a  very  confiderable  fum  for  her  ranfom  :  •  but 
when  they  faw  that  the  was  reftored  to  them  in  fo  ge¬ 
nerous  and  godlike  a  manner,  they  intreated  the  con¬ 
queror,  with  great  earneftnefs,  to  accept  that  fum  as 
a  prefent  3  and  declared,  by  his  complying,  that  new 
favour  would  complete  their  joy  and  gratitude.  Sci- 
pio,  net  being  able  to  refitt  fuch  warm  and  earned 
felicitation,  told  them  that  he  accepted  the  gift  3 
and  ordered  it  to  be  laid  at  his  feet :  then  addref- 
fing  himfelf  to  Allucius,  “  I  add  (fays  he)  to  the  por¬ 
tion  which  you  are  to  receive  from  your  father-in-law 
this  fum  3  which  I  delire  you  to  accept  as  a  marriage- 
prefent.” 

T f  we  confider  that  Seipio  was  at  this  time  in  the 
prime  of  life,  unmarried,  and  under  no  reftraint,  we 
-■cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the  conquett  he  made 
of  himfelf  was  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  empire  :  and  though  his  treatment  of  this 
•captive  prince  was  not  more  delicate  and  generous  than 
what  might  juttly  be  expeCled  from  a  perfon  endowed 


with  reafon  and  refleClion  3  yet  confiderlng  how  few  Coating f  f 


there  are  in  his  circumttances  who  would  have  aCled 
as  he  did,  we  cannot  but  applaud  his  conduct,  and 
propofe  him  as  a  fuirable  example  to  future  ages.  Nor 
was  his  virtue  unrewarded.  The  young  prince,  charm¬ 
ed  with  the  liberality * and  politenefs  of  Seipio,  went 
into  his  country  to  publifh  the  praifes  of  fo  generous 
a  vi£lor.  He  cried  out,  in  the  tranfports  of  Jr.is  gra¬ 
titude,  “  That  there  was  come  into  Spain  a  young 
hero  like  the  gods,  who  conquered  'all  things  lefs  by 
the  force  of  his  arms  than  the  charms  of  his  virtue 
and  the  greatnefs  of  his  beneficence.”  Upon  this  report 
all  Celtibeiia  fubrnitted  to  the  Romans  3  and  Allucius 
returned  in  a  Ihout  to  Seipio,  at  the  head  of  1400  chofen 
horfe,  to  facilitate  his  future  conquefts.  To  render  the 
marks  of  his  gratitude  ttill  more  durable,  Allucius 
caufed  the  a&iqn  we  have  juft  related  to  be  engraven 
on  a  filver  fhield,  which  lie  prefented  to  Seipio,  a  prefent' 
infinitely  more  eftiinable  and  glorious  than  all  his 
treafures  and  triumphs.  This  buckler,  which  Seipio 
carried  with  him  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  was  loft, 
in  pafting  the  Rhone,  with  part  of  the  baggage.  It 
continued  in  that  river  till  the  year  1665,  lv*ien  fome 
fiftiermen  found  it.  It  was,  before  the  revolution,  in  the 
king  of  France’s  cabinet. 

2.  The  circumftance  which  raifes  Alexander  the 
Great  above  many  conquerors,  and,  as  it  were,  above 
himfelf,  is  the  ufe  he  made  of  his  victory  after  the 
battle  of  Iffus.  This  is  the  moft  beautiful  incident  in 
his  life.  It  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  his  in- 
tereft  to  be  confidered  3  and  it  is  impoftible  for  him 
not  to  appear  truly  great  in  that  view.  Ry  the  vi£lo- 
ry  of  Iffus  he  became  poffefied  of  the  whole  Perfian 
empire  3  not  only  Syfigambis,  Darius’s  mother,  was 
his  captive,  but  alfo  his  wife  and  daughters,  princeffes 
whofe  beauty  was  not  to  be  equalled  in  all  Afia.  A- 
lexandcr,  like  Seipio,  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  a  con¬ 
queror,  free,  and  not  yet  engaged  in  matrimony  :  ne- 
verthelefs,  his  camp  was  to  thofe  princeffes  a  facred 
afylum,  or  rather  a  temple,  in  which  their  chaftity 
was  fecured  as  under  the  guard  of  virtue  itfelf  3  and. 
fo  h‘«;hly  revered,  that  Darius,  in  his  expiling  mo 
ments,  hearing  the  kind  treatment  they  had  met  with, 
could  not  help  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards  hea¬ 
ven,  and  wi filing  fuccefs  to  fo  wife  and  generous  a  con¬ 
queror,  who  could  govern  his  paftions  at  fo  critical  a 
time.  Plutarch  informs  us  more  particularly,  that  the 
princeffes  lived  fo  retired  in  the  camp,  according  to 
their  own  defire,  that  they  were  not  feen  by  any  per¬ 
fon  except  their  own  attendants  3  nor  did  any  other 
perfon  dare  to  aproach  their  apartments.  After  the 
firft  vifit,  which  was  a  refpeftful  and  ceremonious  one, 
Alexander,  to  avoid  expofing  himfelf  to  the  dangers  of 
human  frailty,  made  a  folemn  refolution  never  to  vifit 
Darius’s  queen  any  more.  He  himfelf  informs  us  of 
this  memorable  circumftance,  in  a  letter  written  by  him 


to  Parmenio,  in  which  he  commanded  him  to  put  to 


Pluttrd 


death  certain  Macedonians  who  had  forced  the  wives 
of  fome  foreign  foldiers.  In  this  letter  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  :  “  For  as  to  myfelf,  it  will  fee  found 
that  I  neither  faw  nor  would  fee  the  wife  of  Darius  3 
and  did  not  fuffer  any  one  to  fpeak  of  her  beauty  before 


3.  Ifocrates  informs  us,  that  Nicocles,  king  of  Sa- 
lamin,  gloried  in  never  having  known  any  woman  be- 
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Jm nee,  Tides  bis  wife  ;  and  was  amazed  that  all  other  ccntradh 
L|p^  nt*  of  civil  fociety  ftiould  be  treated  with  due  regard,  whilft 
that  of  marriage,  the  moft  facred  and  inviolable  of 
obligations,  was  broken  through  with  impunity  ;  and 
that  men  fhould  not*  blufh  to  commit  an  infidelity  with 
rcfpcdl  to  their  wives,  of  which,  (hould  their  wives  be 
guilty^  it  would  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  anguifti 
and  fury. 

4.  Henry  VI,  king  of  England,  though  unhappy  in 
his  family  and  government,  was  neverthelefs  poffeffed 
of  many  viitues.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  cha- 
ftity,  that  before  his  marriage  he  would  not  allow  any 
lady  of  a  fufpicious  charadler  and  unguarded  condudl 
to  frequent  the  court :  and  having  obferved  one  day 
fome  ladies  with  their  bofoms  uncovered,  he  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  the  indecent  object,  and  reprimand¬ 
ed  them  fmartly  in  the  fimple  dialect  •  of  the  times  : 

“  Fy,  fy  (faid  he),  for  ftiame  \  forfooth  ye  be  to 
blame.” 

5.  In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  when  licentiouf- 
nefs  was  at  its  height  in  Britain,  a  yeoman  of  the 
guards  refufed  the  miftrefs  of  a  king.  The  lady,  who 
was  diffatisfied  with  her  royal  lover,  had  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  this  man,  and  thought  (he  had  no  more  to  do 
than  fpeak  her  pleafure.  He  got  out  of  her  way. 

He  refufed  to  underfl and  her  \  and  when  >  fhe  preffed 
him  further,  he  faid,  “  I  am  married.”  The  ftory 
reached  the  king,  with  all  its  circumftances  *,  but  they 
who  expedled  an  extravagant  laugh  upon  the  occafion 
were  difappointed.  He  fent  for  the  perfon  1  he  found 
him  a  gentleman,  though  reduced  to  that  mean  ftation  ; 
and  “  Odds  fifh,  man  (fays  he),  though  I  am  not  honeft 
enough  to  be  virtuous  myfelf,  I  value  them  that  are.” 

He  gave  him  an  appointment,  and  refpedled  him  for 
life. 

6.  In  many  parts  the  pooreft  people  are  the  moft  vir¬ 
tuous  and  honeft  in  this  refpedL  In  the  Swede’s  domi¬ 
nion,  towards  the  pole,  there  is  no  name  for  adultery. 
They  thought  it  an  offence  man  could  not  commit  againft 


man  )  and  have  no  word  to  exprefs  it  in  their  language. 
The  unpolifhed  Lapland  peafant,^  with  thefe  thoughts, 
is,  as  a  human  creature,  much  more  refpedlable  than 
the  gay  Briton,  whofe  heart  is  ftained  with  vices,  and 
eftranged  from  natural  affedlion ;  and  he  is  happier. 
The  perfedl  confidence  mutually  repofed  between  him 
and  the  honeft  partner  of  his  breaft,  entails  a  fattsfac- 
tion  even  in  the  loweft  poverty.  It  gilds  the  humble 
hearth,  and  lights  the  cabin  their  homely  meal  is  a 
facrifice  of  thanks,  and  every  breath  of  fmoke  arifes 
in  incenfe.  If  hand  be  laid  upon  hand,  it  is  fure  af- 
feflion  *,  and  if  fume  infant  plays  about  their,  knees, 
they  look  upon  him  and  upon  each  other  with  a  de¬ 
light  that  greatnefs  feldora  knows,  becaufe  it  feels 
diftruft. 

CONTINENT,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  continued  without  interruption  j  in  which  fenfe 
we  fay,  continent  fever,  &c. 

Continent,  in  Geography ,  a  great  extent  of  land 
not  interrupted  by  feas,  in  contradiftindlion  to  ifland 
and  peninfula,  &c.  See  Geography.  Sicily  is  faid 
to  have  been  anciently  torn  from  the  continent  oPItaly} 
and  it  is  an  old  tradition,  which  fome  of  our  antiquaries, 
ft  ill  have  a  regard  to,  that  Britain  was  formerly  a  part 
of  the.  continent  of.  France*. 
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The  world  is  ufaally  divided  into  two  great  con¬ 
tinents,  the  old  and  the  new.  Whether  there  exifts 
in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  another  continent,  or  the 
whole  be  only  ah  immenfe  watery  region,  is  a  quef- 
tion  that  for  near  three  centuries  has  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  learned  as  well  as  the^  commercial 
world,  and  given  rife  to  many  interefting  voyages 
and  difeoveries  5  concerning  which,  fee  the  article 
South- Sea, 

CONTINGENT,  fomething  cafual  or  unufuah — 
Hence  future  contingent  denotes  a  conditional  event 
which  may  or  may  not  happen,  according  as  circum- 
ftances  fall  out. 

Contingent,  is  alfo  a  term  of  relation  for  the 
quota  that  falls  to  any  perfon  upon  a  divifion.  Thus 
each  prince  of  Germany  in  time  of  war  is  to  furnilh  fo 
many  men,  fo  much  money,  and  munition,  for  his  con¬ 
tingent. 

CONTINUED,  or  Continual,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  means  mediant,  or  proceeding  without  inter¬ 
ruption. 

Continued  Fever,  is  fuch  a  one  as^  fometimes  re¬ 
mits,  but  never  intermits  or  goes  entirely  off  till  its 
period. 

Continued  Bafs,  in  Mitjic,  thus  called,  fays  Rouffeau, 
becaufe  it  is  continued  through  the  whole  piece.  Its 
principal  ule,  befides  that  of  regulating  the  harmony,  is 
to  fupport  the  voice,  and  prelerve  the  tone. — They 
pretend  that  it  was  one  Ludovico  Viana,  of  whom  a. 
treatife  ftill  remains,  who  towards  the  end  of  the  laft 
century  fir  ft  put  the  continued  bafs  in  practice. 

Continued  Proportion,  in  Arithmetic,  is  that  where 
the  confequent  of  the  firft  ratio  is  the  fame  with  the 
antecedent  of  the  fecond  *,  as  4  :  8  ::  8  :  16 >  in  con- 
tradiftindlion  to  diferete  proportion. 

CONTINUITY,  is  defined  by  fome  fchoolmen  the 
immediate  cohefion  of  parts  in  the  fame  quantum  :  by 
others,  a  mode  of  body,  whereby  its  extremities  be¬ 
come  one  ;  and  by  others,  a  ftate  of  body  refulting 
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from  foe  mutual  implication  of  its  parts.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  continuity,  mathematical  and  phyfical. 
The  firft  is  merely  imaginary,  fince  it  fuppofes  real 
or  phyfical  parts  where  there  are  none.  The  other, 
or  phyfical  continuity,  is  that  ftate  of  two  or  more 
particles,  in  which  their  parts  are  fo  mutually  impli¬ 
cated  as  to  conftitule  oAe  uninterrupted  quantity  or 
continuum. 

CONTINUO,  in  Mujic,  fignifies  the  thorough  haf<v 
as  hajfo  continuo  is  the  continual  or  thorough  bafts* 
which  is  fometimes  marked  in  mufic- books  by  the  let¬ 
ters  B.  C. 

CONTOBABDITES,  a  fed!  in  the  fixth  century. 
Their  firft  leader  was  Severus  of  Antioch  j  who  was 
fucceeded  by  John  the  grammarian  furnamed  Philo- 
ponus,  and  one  Theodofius  whofe  followers  were  alfo 
called  Theodo/ianr.  Part  of  them,  who  were  willing  to 
2'eceive  a  book  compofed  by  Theodofius  on  the  Trinity, 
made  a  feparate  body,  and  were  called  Contobabdites , 
from  fome  place,  which  Nicephorus  does  not  mention, 
but  which  muft  apparently  have  been  the  place  where 
they  held  their  affemblies.  The  Contobabdites  allowed 
of  no  biiliops  *,  which  is  the  only  circumftance  given  us 
concerning  them. 

CONTOR,  Condor,  or  Cundur,  the  American 

nam& 
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CONTORSION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  aCtion  of 
twilling  or  wreiling  a  member  of  the  body  out  of  its 
natural  fituation.  Rope-dancers  accuftom  themfelves 
to  conterfions  of  their  limbs  from  their  youth,  to  render 
the  fibres  of  their  articulations  lax,  and  fupple  to  all 
kinds  of  pollutes. 

CONTORSION,  in  Medicine ,  has  many  fignifications. 
I.  It  denotes  the  iliac  paffion.  2.  An  incomplete  dis¬ 
location,  when  a  bone  is  in  part,  but  not  entirely,  forced 
from  its  articulation.  3.  A  dillocation  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  back  fidewife,  or  crookednefs  of  thefe  vertebrae. 
And,  4.  A  diforder  of  the  head,  in  which  it  is  drawn 
towards  one,  fide,  either  by  a  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the 
mufcles  on  the  fame  fide,  or  a  palfy  of  the  antagonift 
mufcles  on  the  other. 

CONTORTZE,  the  name  of  the  30th  order  in  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  Fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confiding  of 
plants  which  have  a  fingle  petal,  which  is  twilled  or  bent 
to  one  fide.  This  order  contains  the  following  genera, 
viz.  echites,  cerbera,  gardenia,  genipa,  microcnemutn, 
nerium,  periploca,  rawolfia,  tabernaemontana,  vinca, 
apocynum,  afclepias,  comeraria,  ceropegia,  cynanchum, 
plumeria,  Rapelia.  See  Botany  Index . 

CONTOUR,  in  Painting ,  the  outline,  or  that  which 
defines  a  figure, 

A  great  part  of  the  Ikill  of  the  painter  lies  in  ma¬ 
naging  the  contours  well.  Contour,  with  the  Italian 
painters,  fignifies  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 

CONTOURNE,  in  Heraldry ,  is  ufed  when  a  bead 
is  reprefented  danding  or  running  with  its  face  to 
the  finider  fide  of  the  efcutcheon,  they  being  always 
fuppofed  to  look  to  the  right,  if  not  otherwife  ex,, 
preffed. 


CONTOURNIATED,  a  term  among  antiquaries 


applied  to  medals,  the  edges  of  which  appear  as  if  turned 
in  a  lathe.  This  fort  of  work  feems  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Greece  j  and  to  have  been  defigned  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  memories  of  great  men,  particularly  thofe 
who  had  borne  away  the  prize  at  the  folemn  games. 
Such  are  thofe  remaining  of  Homer,  Solon,  Euclid, 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  feveral  athletse. 

CONTR  A-Harmonical  Proportion ,  is  that  relation 
of  three  terms,  in  which  the  difference  of  the  fird  and 
fecond  is  to  the  difference  of  -the  fecond  and  third,  as 
the  third  is  to  the  fird.  Thus,  for  indance,  3,  5,  and 
6,  are  numbers  contra-harmonically  proportional  j  for 
2  :  1  U  6  .*  3. 

CoNTRA-Mure ,  in  Fortification ,  is  a  little  wall  built 
before  another  partition  wall,  to  drengthen  it,  fo  that 
it  may  receive  no  damage  from  the  adjacent  builds 
ings. 

CONTRABAND,  in  Commerce ,  a  prohibited  com¬ 
modity  or  merchandife,  bought  or  fold,  imported  or 
exported,  in  prejudice  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  a 
date,  or  the  public  prohibitions  of  the  fovereign.  Con¬ 
traband  goods  are  not  only  liable  to  confiscation  them¬ 
felves,  but  alfo  fubjeCl  all  other  allowed  merchandife 
found  with  them  in  the  fame  box,  bale,  or  parcel,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  horfes,  waggons,  &c.  which  conduct 
them.  There  are  contrabands  like  wife,  which,  befides 
the  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  are  attended  with  feveral  pe¬ 
nalties  and  difabilities. 
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CONTRACT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  mutual  confent 
of  two  or  more  parties,  who  voluntarily  promife  and 
oblige  themfelves  to  do  fomething  ;  pay  a  certain  fum, 
or  the  like.  All  donations,  exchanges,  leafes,  &c.  are 
fo  many  different  contrails. 

Contract  is  particularly  ufed,  in  common  law,  for 
an  agreement  or  covenant  between  two,  with  a  lawful 
confideration  or  caufe.  As,  if  I  fell  my  herfe  for  moneys 
or  covenant,  in  confideration  of  20I.  to  make  you  a 
leafe  of  a  farm  \  thefe  are  good  contracts,  becaufe  there 
is  quid  pro  quo . 

Ufurious  Contract ,  is  a  contrail  to  pay  more  intered 
for  money  than  the  law  allows.  See  Usury. 

Thofe  contracts  are  faid  to  be  null  which  the  law 
prohibits  the  making  of ;  fuch  are  all  contrails  be¬ 
tween  perfons  incapable  of  contracting,  as  minors, 
religious,  lunatics,  wives  without  confent  of  their  hufi 
bands,  &c. 

Contract  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inftrument  in  writing, 
which  ferves  as  a  proof  of  the  confent  granted,  and  the 
obligation  paffed  between  the  parties. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  contracts,  and  all 
voluntary  -aCts,  were  written,  either  by  the  parties 
themfelves,  or  by  one  of  the  witneffes,  or  by  a  do- 
meftic  fecretary  of  one  of  the  parties,  whom  they 
called  a  notary ,  but  who  was  no  public  perfon  as 
among  us. 

The  contraCt,  when  finiflied,  was  carried  to  the  ma- 
giftrate,  who  gave  it  a  public  authority  by  receiving  it 
inter  aBa ,  into  the  number  of  aCts  under  his  jurifdiCtion ; 
giving  each  of  the  parties  a  copy  thereof,  tranferibed  by 
his  clerks  or  domeftic  regifiers,  and  fealed  with  his  feal. 
Which  praCtice  paffed  into  France,  where  it  obtained  a 
long  time. 

CONTRACTILE  force,  that  property  or  power 
inherent  in  certain  bodies,  whereby,  when  extended, 
they  are  enabled  to  draw  themfelves  up  again  to  their 
former  dimenfions. 

CONTRACTION,  in  Phyjics ,  the  diminifhing  the 
extent  or  dimenfions  of  a  body,  or  the  caufing  its  parts 
to  approach  nearer  to  each  other  ;  in  which  fenfe  it 
Rands  oppofed  to  dilation  or  expanfion. 

Contraction  is  frequently  ufed  by  anatomical  wri¬ 
ters,  to  exprefs  the  ftmnking  up  of  a  fibre,  or  an  affem- 
blage  of  fibres,  when  extended. 

Convulfions  and  fpafms  proceed  from  a  preternatural 
contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles  of  the  part  con- 
vulfed.  On  the  contrary,  paralytic  diforders  generally 
proceed  from  a  too  great  laxnefs  of  the  fibres  of  the 
part  affeCted  *,  or  from  the  want  of  that  degree  of  con¬ 
traction  neceffary  to  perform  the  natural  motion  or  aClion 
of  the  part.  In  the  firft,  therefore,  the  animal  fpirits 
are  fuppofed  to  flow,  either  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or 
irregularly j  and,  in  the  laft,  the  animal  fpirits  are  either 
denied  a  free  paffage  into  the  part  affeCted,  or  the  tenflon 
of  the  fibrillas  is  fuppofed  infufficient  to  promote  the 
circulation. 

Contraction,  in  Grammar ,  is  the  reducing  of 
two  fyllables  into  one,  as  can't  for  cannot ,  fhouldfi  for 
fhouldej ?,  &c. 

CONTRADICTION,  a  fpecies  of  dlreCI  oppofi- 
tion,  wherein  one  thing  is  found  diametrically  oppofite 
to  another. 

CONTRADICTORY  propositions,  are  oppo¬ 
fite 
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die-  fites,  one  of  which  imports  a  mere  and  naked  denial  of 
i0‘  the  other. 

>nS  Seeming  contradictories  is  when  the  members  of  a 
-e.  period  quite  difagree  in  appearance  and  found,  but 
— J  pcife&ly  agree  and  are  confident  in  fenfe  :  thus, 

Cowards  die  many' times  before  their  death  : 

The  valiant  never  tade  of  death  but  once. 

Shahefpeare. 

CONTRAFI5SURE,  in  Surgery,  a  kind  of  frac¬ 
ture,  or  fiffure,  in  the  cranium,  which  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  on  the  lide  oppodte  to  that  which  received  the 
blow,  or  at  lead  at  feme  didance  from  it. 

CONTRAINDICATION,  in  Medicine ,  is  an  in- 
dication  which  forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the  main 
fcope  of  a  difeafe  points  out. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  in  the  cure  of  a  difeafe  a  vomit 
were  judged  proper  *,  if  the  patient  be  fubjedl  to  a  vo¬ 
miting  of  blood,  it  is  a  fufficient  contraindication  as  to 
its  exhibitition, 

CONTRARIETY,  an  oppofition  between  two 
things,  which  imports  their  being  contrary  to  one 
another*,  and  confids  in  this,  that  one  of  the  terms 
implies  a  negation  of  the  other,  either  mediately  or 
immediately  j  fo  that  contrariety  may  be'  laid  to  be 
the  contrad,  or  oppofition  of  two  things,  one  of 
which  imports  the  abfence  of  the  other,  as  love  and 
hatred. 

CONTRAST  j  oppofition  or  diffimilitude  of  figures, 
by  which  one  contributes  to  the  vifibility  or  effect  of 
the  others.  See  RESEMELANCE. 

Contrast,  in  Fainting  and  Sculpture ,  expreffes  an 
oppofition  or  difference  of  pofitfon,  attitude,  &c.  of 
two  or  more  figures,  contrived  to  make  variety  in  a  ' 
painting,  &c. ;  as  where,  in  a  group  of  three  figures, 
one  is  fhown  before,  another  behind,  and  another  dde- 
wife,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  contrad. 

The  contrad  is  not  only  to  be  obferved  in  the  pofi- 
tion  of  feveral  figures,  but  alfo  in  that  of  the  feveral 
members  of  the  fame  figures  :  thus,  if  the  right  arm 
advance  fartheft,  the  right  leg  is  to  be  hindermod  ;  if 
the  eye  be  directed  one  way,  the  arm  to  go  the  con¬ 
trary  way,  &c.  The  contrad  mud  be  purfued  even  in 
the  drapery. 

Contrast,  in  Architecture ,  is  to  avoid  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  fame  thing,  in  order  to  pleafe  by  va¬ 
riety. 

CONTR  ATE- wheel,  in  watch- work,  that  next  to 
the  crown,  the  teeth  and  hoop  whereof  lie  contrary  to 
thole  of  the  other  wheels,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
See  WATCH-Mahing . 

CONTR  AVALLATION,  or  the  Line  of  Contra- 
fallation ,  in  Fortification ,  a  trench  guarded  with 
a  parapet,  and  ufually  cut  round  about  a  place  by  the 
befiegers,  to  fecure  themfelves  on  that  fide,  and  to  dop 
the  {allies  of  the  garrifon.  See  FORTIFICATION. 

CONTRAVENTION,  in  Law ,  a  man’s  failing  to 
difeharge  his  word,  obligation,  duty,  or  the  laws  cr 
Cudoms  of  the  place. 

CONTRAYERVA.  See  Dorstenia,  Botany 
Index, 

CONTRE,  in  Heraldry ,  an  appellation  given  to  fe¬ 
veral  bearings,  on  account  of  their  cutting  the  fhield 
contrary  and  oppofite  ways ;  thus  we  meet  with  contre- 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 
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bend,  contre-chevron,  contre-pale,  Sec,  when  there  Contra 
arc  twro  ordinaries  of  the  fame  nature  oppofite  to  each  8 
other,  fo  as  colour  may  be  oppofed  to  metal,  and  me-  .  °  ^  j 

tal  to  colour. 

CONTRIBUTION,  the  payment  of  each  perfon’s 
quota  of  the  part  he  is  to  bear  in  fome  impofition,  or 
common  expence.  See  Contingent,  Sec. — Contri¬ 
butions  are  either  involuntary,  as  thofe  of  taxes  and 
impods}  or  voluntary,  as  thofe  of  expences  for  carry¬ 
ing  cn  fome  undertaking  for  the  intered  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Contributions,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  impofi- 
tions  paid  by  frontier  countries  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  being  plundered  and  ruined  by  the  enemy’s 
army.  The  peasants  till  their  ground  under  the  faith, 
o.f  contributions,  as  fecurely  as  in  the  time  of  profound 
peace. 

CONTRITION,  in  Theology ,  a  forrow  for  our 
fins,  refulting  from  the  reflection  of  having  offended 
God,  from  the  folc  confideration  of  his  goodnefs,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  punifhment  due  to  the  trefpafs, 
and  attended  with  a  fincere  refolution  of  forfaking 
them.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  conlerere , 
to  break  or  bruife. 

CONTROL  is  properly  a  double  regider  kept  of 
acts,  iffues,  &c.  cf  the  officers  or  commiffioners  in 
the  revenue,  army,  Sec.  in  order  to  perceive  the  true 
date  thereof,  and  to  certify  the  truth,  and  the  due 
keeping  of  the  acts  fubje<t  to  the  enregifferment. 

CONTROLLER,  an  officer  appointed  to  control 
or  overfee  the  accounts  of  other  officers  ;  and,  on  ac- 
cafion,  to  certify  whether  or  not  things  have  been  con¬ 
trolled. 

In  Britain  we  have  feveral  officers  of  this  name  *, 
as  controller  of  the  king’s  houfe,  controller  of 'the 
navy,  controller  of  the  cudcms,  controller  of  the 
mint,  Sec, 

Controller  of  the  Hanaper ,  an  officer  who  attends 
the  lord  chancellor  daily,  in  term  and  in  feal-time,  to 
take  all  things  fealed  in  leathern  bags  from  the  clerks 
of  the  hanaper,  and  to  mark  the  number  and  effect 
thereof,  and  enter  them  in  a  book,  with  all  the  du¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  king  and  other  officers  for  the 
fame,  and  fo  charge  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper  with 
them. 

Controller  of  theHoufekoid \  the  fecond  officer  un¬ 
der  the  lord  deward.  The  name  of  his  office  comes 
from  the  French  word  contrerouler *  His  office  is  to 
control  the  accounts  and  reckonings  of  the  Green 
Cloth,  of  which  board  he  is  always  a  member.  He 
carries  a  white  dafF,  and  is  always  one  of  the  privy- 
council.  He  has  107I.  17s.  6d.  a-year  wages,  and 
IC92I.  2S.  6d.  board  wages. 

Controller  of  the  Pipe ,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
who  makes  out  a  fummons  twice  every  year,  to  levy 
the  farms  and  debts  of  the  pipe.  See  Pipe  and  Ex¬ 
chequer. 

Controllers  of  the  Pells,  two  officers  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  who  are  the  chamberlain’s  clerks,  and  keep  a 
control  of  pell  of  the  receipts  and  goings  out. 

CONTUMACY,  in  Law ,  a  refufal  to  appear  in  court 
when  legally  fummoned,  or  the  difobedience  to  the 
rules  and  orders  of  a  court  having  power  to  puniffi 
fuch  offence. 
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CONTUSION,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery ,•  any  hurt 
II  of  the  body  that  is  inflidled  by  a  blunt  imlrument. 
tSe!"  See  Surgery. 

*--i — y  —  >  CONVALESCENCE,  in  Medicine ,  the  infenfible 

recovery  of  health  \  or  that  date  in  which,  after  the 
cure  of  a  diforder,  the  body  which  has  been  reduced, 
has  not  yet  regained  its  vigour,  but  begins  to  refume 
its  powers.  Proper  aliments  conduce  to  the  re-efta- 
bliffirnent  of  the  languid  faculties  ;  but  as  the  tone  of 
.the  bowels  is  weakened,  the  digeflive  faculty  is  not 
equal  to  its  office,  which  is  (hown  by  light  Sweats 
over  the  whole  body  ;  and  the  {mailed  excefs  in  this 
refpedl  is  oftentimes  the  occafion  of  dangerous  re- 
Japfes.  A  perfon  in  this  (late  is  like  a  taper  relumin- 
ed,  which  the  lead  degree  of  wind  is  fufficient  to  extin- 
guiffi. 

CONVALLARIA,  or  Lily  of  the  Valley,  in  Bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  hexandria 
dais  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  Sar - 
mentaceev.  See  Botany  Index. 

CONVENARUM  urbs,  or  Lugdunum,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a  town  cf  the  Convene,  a  people  of  Gal¬ 
lia  Narbonenhs,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Its  ori¬ 
gin  was  owing  to  the  Sertorian  war,  Pompey  compel¬ 
ling  the  robbers  of  the  Pyrenees  and  fugitive  (laves  to 
iettle  there,  (Pliny).  It  Rood  near  the  head  of  the 
Garonne.  Now  St  Bertrand,  in  Gafcony.  E.  Long. 
30.  Lnt,  43.  15. 

CONVENTICLE,  a  diminutive  of  convent  \  de¬ 
moting,  properly,  a  cabal,  or  fecret  affembly,  oi  a  part 
of  the  monks  of  a  convent,  to  make  a  brigue  or  party 
in  the  election  of  an  abbot.  From  the  ill  ufe  of  thefe 
affemblies,  the  word  is  come  into  difrepute ;  and  now 
Rands  for  any  mifehievous,  feditious,  or  irregular  af- 
fernbly.  F.  Doucine  obferves,  the  occidentals  always 
adeemed  the  fifth  general  council  an  unlawful  conven¬ 
ticle. 

The  term  conventicle  is  faid,  by  fome,  to  have  been 
firff  applied  in  England  to  the  fchools  of  Wickliff,  and 
has  been  fince  ufed  to  fignify  the  religious  aflemblies 
of  all  in  that  country  who  do  not  conform  to  the  eda- 
bliffied  dodfrines  and  worfhip  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.  ,r 

-  By  22  Car.  II.  cap.  I.  it  is  enabled,  That  if  any 
perfons  of  the  age  of  16  years,  fubje&s  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  (hall  be  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  where  there 
sire  five  or  more  affembled,  they  (hall  be  fined  5s*  f°r 
the  firfl  offence,  and  ios.  for  the  fecond ;  and  per¬ 
fons  preaching  incur  a  penalty  of  2Ql.  Alfo  fufler- 
iiig  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  a  houfe.  See.  is  liable  to 
20I.  penalty.  Juflices  of  peace  have  power  to  enter 
fuch  houfes,  and  feize  perfons  affembled,  &c.  And  if 
they  negledf  their  duty,  they  (hall  forfeit  100I.  And 
if  any  condable,  See.  know  of  fuch  meetings,  and  do 
not  inform  a  juftice  of  peace,  or  chief  magiftrate,  Sec. 
he  (ha  11  forfeit  5I.  But  the  iff  W.  and  M.  cap.  18. 
ordains,  that  protedant  diffenters  (hall  be  exempt  from 
penalties  :  though,  if  they  meet  in  a  houfe  with  the 
doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  fuch  diffenters  (hall 
have  no' benefit  from  1  W.  and  M.  Officers  of  the 
rrovernment,  Sec.  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  at  which 
there  (hall  be  ten  perfons,  if  the  royal  family  be  not 
prayed  for  in  exprefs  words,  (hall  forfeit  40I.  and  be 
difabled  (Stat.  10  Anne,  cap.  2.) 
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CONVENTION,  a  treaty,  contra#,  or  agreement 

between  two  or  more  parties. 

Convention  is  alio  a  name  given  to  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  affembly  of  parliament,  or  the  edates  of  the  realm, 
held  without  the  king’s  writ.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
convention  parliament  which  redored  Charles  II.  This 
parliament  met  above  a  month  before  his  return,  and 
(at  full  feven  months  after  his  redovation,  and  enadled 
leveral  laws  dill  in  force,  which  were  confirmed  by 
dat.  13  Car.  II.  c.  7.  and  c.  14.  Such  alfo  was  the 
convention  of  edates  in  1688,  who  upon  the  retreat  of 
King  James  II.  came  to  a  conclulion  that  he  had  abdi¬ 
cated  the  throne,  and  that  the  right  of  fuccedion  de¬ 
volved  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  ;  whereupon 
their  afftmbly  expired  as  a  convention,  and  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  parliament. 

Convention  of  Efates,  in  Scotland,  was  partly  of 
the  nature  of  a  parliament  \  but  differing  in  this,  that 
the  former  could  only  lay  on  taxes,  while  parliament 
could  both  impofe  taxes  and  make  laws. 

CONVENTUAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  con¬ 
vent  or  monadery.  See  MONASTERY,  and  Coenobite. 

Conventual,  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  religious 
who  actually  refides  in  a  convent  *,  in  contradiiiinetion 
to  thole  who  are  only  gueds,  or  are  entertained  there, 
or  are  in  poffedion  of  benefices  depending  on  the  houfe. 
See  Monk. 

CONVENTUS  Juridici,  were  courts  of  juftice 
edablidied  in  the  Roman  provinces  \  with  a  relort  or 
extent  of  jurifdi#ion,  circumfcribed  and  confined  with¬ 
in  certain  limits  of  diftrift,  whither  all  who  were  of  the 
refort  were  to  repair  for  judice.  The  unfeafonable  af¬ 
fectation  of  changing  forms  of  war  into  forms  of  civil 
courts,  proved  the  ruin  of  Varus  and  of  three  legions  in 
Germany,  (Florus).  Conventum  agere,  is  to  hold  a 
court  of  judice. 

CONVERGING  or  Convergent  Lines,  in  Geome¬ 
try,  are  fuch  as  continually  approach  nearer  one  ano¬ 
ther,  or  whofe  didances  become  dill  le(s  and  lefs.  Thefe 
are  oppofed  to  divergent  lines,  the  didances  ot  which 
become  continually  greater  :  thole  lines  which  converge 
one  way,  diverge  the  other. 

Converging  Rays ,  in  Optics ,  thofe  rays  that,  iffuing 
from  divers  points  of  an  objeCt,  incline  towards  another, 
till  at  lad  they  meet  and  crofs,  and  then  become  di¬ 
verging  rays. 

Con  verging  Series ,  a  feries  of  terms  or  quantities 
that  always  decreafe  the  farther  they  proceed,  or  which 
tend  to  a  certain  magnitude  or  limit  :  in  oppofition  to 
diverging  feries,  or  (uch  as  become  continually  larger 
and  larger. 

CONVERSATION,  or  Discourse,  fignifies  an 
interlocution  between  two,  or  among  more  perfons : 
with  this  diftinCtion,  that  converfation  is  u(ed  for  any 
general  intercourfe  of  fentiments  whatever,  whereas  a 
difeourfe  means  a  converfation  limited  to  fome  particu¬ 
lar  fubje#. 

There  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  focial  life,  which  af¬ 
fords  more  real  fatisfaftion  than  thofe  hours  which  one 
paffes  in  rational  and  unreferved  converfation.  That 
converfation,  however,  may  anfwer  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  defigned,  the  parties  who  are  to  join  in  it  muft 
come  together  with  a  determined  refolution  to  pleaf?, 
and  to  be  pleafed. 
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rfa-  In  the  conduct  of  it,  be  not  eager  to  interrupt 
’  others,  or  uneafy  at  being  yourfelf  interrupted ;  fince 
_L,  you  fpeak  either  to  amufe  or  inftruft  the  company,  or 
to  receive  thofe  benefits  from  it.  Give  all,  therefore, 
leave  to  fpeak  in  turn.  Hear  with  patience,  and  an- 
fwer  with  precifion.  Inattention  is  ill  manners  $  it 
fhows  contempt  ;  and  contempt  is  never  forgiven. 

Trouble  not  the  company  with  your  own  private 
concerns,  as  you  do  not  love  to  be  troubled  with  thofe 
of  others.  Yours  are  as  little  to  them  as  theirs  are  to 
you.  You  will  need  no  other  rule  whereby  to  judge  of 
this  matter. 

Contrive,  but  with  dexterity  and  propriety,  that 
each  perfon  may  have  an  opportunity  of  difcourfing 
on  the  fubje£t  with  which  he  isbeft  acquainted.  He 
wili  be  pleafed,  and  you  will  be  informed.  By  obfer- 
ving  this  rule,  every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  aflfnt 
in  rendering  converfation  agreeable  ;  fince,  though  he 
may  not  clioole,  or  be  qualified,  to  fay  much  himfelq 
he  can  propofe  queftions  to  thofe  who  arie  able  to  an- 
fwer  them. 

Avoid  ftories,  unlefs  ftiort,  pointed,  and  quite  apro¬ 
pos.  He  who  deals  in  them,  fays  Swift,  muft  either 
have  a  very  large  itock,  or  a  good  memory,  or  mull 
often  change  his  company.  Some  have  a  fet  of  them 
ftiung  together  like  onions;  they  take  pofleflion  of 
the  converfation  by  an  early  introduction  of  one,  and 
then  you  muft  have  the  whole  rope ;  and  there  is  an 
of  every  thing  eife,  perhaps,  for  that  meet¬ 
ing,  though  you  may  have  heard  all  twenty  times  be¬ 
fore. 

Talk  often,  but  not  long.  The  talent  of  harangue- 
ing  private  company  is  infupportable.  Senators  and 
barrifters  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  this  fault ;  and  mem¬ 
bers  who  never  .harangue  in  the  houfe  will  often  do 
it  out  of  the  houfe.  If  the  majority  of  the  company 
be  naturally  filent,  or  caudous,  the  converfation  will 
flag,  unlefs  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them 
who  can  ftart  new  fubjeCts.  Forbear,  however,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  broach  a  fecond  before  the  firft  is  out,  left 
your  ftock  ftiould  not  laft,  and  you  Ihouid  be  obliged 
to  come  back  to  the  old  barrel.  There  are  thofe  who 
will  repeatedly  crofs  upon  and  break  into  the  converfa¬ 
tion  with  a  frefti  topic,  till  they  have  touched  upon  all 
and  exhaufted  none.  Economy  here  is  necefiary  for 
moll  people. 

Laugh  not  at  your  own  wit  and  humour ;  leave  that 
to  the  company. 

When  the  converfation  is  flowing  in  a  ferious  and 
ufeful  channel,  never  interrupt  it  by  an  ill-timed  jeft. 
The  flream  is  {cattered,  and  cannot  be  again  colle&ed. 

Difcourfe  not  in  a  whifper,  or  half- voice,  to  your 
next  neighbour.  It  is  ill-breeding,  and,  in  fome  degree, 
a  fraud  ;  converfation-ftock  being,  as  one  has  well  ob- 
ferved,  a  joint  and  common  property. 

In  reflections  on  abfent  people,  go  no  farther  than 
you  would  go  if  they  were  prefen t.  “  I  refolve  (fays 
Bifhop  Beveridge)  never  to  fpeak  of  a  man’s  virtues  to 
his  face,  nor  of  his  faults  behind  his  back  — A  golden 
rule  !  the  obfervation  of  which  would,  at  one  ftroke, 
bamfh  flattery  and  defamation  from  the  earth. 

CONVERSE,  in  Mathematics,  One  propofition  is 
called  the  converfe  of  another,  when,  after  a  conclu- 
fion  is  drawn  from  fornething  fuppcffcd  in  the  converfe 
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propofition,  that  conclufion  is  fuppofed  ;  and  then,  that 
which  in  the  other  was  fuppofed,  is  now  drawn  as  a 
conclufion  from  it :  thus  when  two  fides  of  a  triangle 
are  equal,  the  angles  under  thefe  fides  are  equal  j  and, 
on  the  converfe,  if  thefe  angles  are  equal,  the  two  fides 
are  equal. 

CONVERSION,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  implies  a  re¬ 
pentance  for  a  temper  and  conduCt  unworthy  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  unbecoming  our  obligations  to  its  Author, 
and  a  refolution  to  a£t  a  wifer  and  a  better  part  for  the 
future. 

Conversion,  in  War ,  a  military  motion,  whereby 
the  front  of  a  battalion  is  turned  where  the  flank  was,  in 
cafe  the  battalion  is  attacked  in  the  flank.  • 

Confession  of  Equations ,  the  fame  with  reduction  of 
equations  by  multiplication.  See  Algebra. 

CONVERT,  a  perfon  who  has  undergone  a  conver- 
fion. 

Convert  is  chiefly  ufed  in  refpeCt  of  changes  from 
one  religion,  or  religious  fed,  to  another.  Converts 
with  relation  to  the  religion  turned  to,  are  denomi¬ 
nated  apojlates  with  regard  to  that  they  have  relin- 
quiftied. 

The  Jews  formerly  converted  to  Chriftianity  in  Eng¬ 
land,  were  called  converfos.  Henry  III.  built  them  a 
houfe  in  London,  and  allowed  them  a  competent  fub- 
fiftence  for  their  lives  ;  which  houfe  was  called  donuts 
converforum.  But  the  number  afterwards  increafing, 
they  grew  a  burden  to  the  crown  ;  upon  which  they' 
were  diftribnte'd  among  the  monalteries  :  and  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  Jews  under  Edward  III.  the  domus 
converforum  was  given  for  keeping  of  the  rolls. 

Converts,  in  a  monaftic  fenfe,  are  lay-friars,  or 
brothers,  admitted  for  the  fervice  of  the  houfe;  with¬ 
out  ordeis,  and  not  allowed  to  fing  in  the  choir.  Till 
the  eleventh  century,  the  word  was  ufcd  for  perfons 
who  embraced  the  monkilh  life  at  the  age  of  difcre- 
tion  ;  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  de¬ 
voted  in  their  childhood  by  their  parents,  called  ohlatu 
But  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  began  to  re¬ 
ceive  into  monafteries  illiterate  perfons,  incapable  of 
being  clerks,  and  only  deftined  for  bodiiv  labour,  the 
fignificatiori  of  the  word  was  necefiarily  changed. 
F.  Mabillon  obferves,  that  it  was  John  full  abbot  of 
Vallombrofa  who  firft  introduced  thefe  brother-con¬ 
verts,  difiinguilhed  by  their  ftate  from  the  monks  of 
the  choir,  who  were  then  either  clerks  or  capable  of 
becoming  fo. 

CONVEX,  an  appellation  given  to  the  exterior  fur- 
face  of  gibbous  or  globular  bodies  ;  in  oppofition  to 
the  hollow  inner  furfacc  of  fuch  bodies,  which  is  called 
concave;  thus  we  fay,  a  convex  frieze,  lens,  mirror, 
fuperfices,  &c. 

CONVEXITY,  the  exterior  furface  of  a  convex, 
i.  e.  gibbous  and  globular  thing  ;  in  oppofition  to  con¬ 
cavity,  or  the  inner  furface,  which  is  hollow  or  de- 
preff;  d.  See  Concave. 

The  word  is  of  particular  import  in  catoptrics  and 
dioptrics  ;  where  it  is  applied  to  mirrors  and  lenfes. 

A  convex  mirror  reprefents  its  images  fmaller  than 
the  objeCts  ;  as  a  concave  one  reprefents  them  larger  : 
a  convex  mirror  reflects  the  rays  from  it,  diverging ; 
and  therefore  difperfes  and  weakens  their  efiefi:  as 
«  cchcave  one  reflects  them  converging;  '{o  as  they 
4  G  2  concyy 
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Convexity  concur  in  a  point,  and  have  their  effect  increafed  }  and 
Convid-’oR  ^  how  much  the  mirror  is  a  portion  of  a  fmaller  fpkere, 
by  fo  much  does  it  diminifh  the  objeCls,  and  difperfe  the 
rays  the  more.  See  Mirror. 

A  convex  lens  is  either  convex  on  both  fides,  called 
a  convexo-convex;  or  it  is  plain  on  one  fide  and  con¬ 
vex  on  the  other,  called  a  plano-convex ;  or  concave 
on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other,  called  a  con¬ 
vexo-concave ,  or  concavo-convex ,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  furface  prevails,  i.  e.  as.  this  or  that  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  fmaller  fphere.  All  convex  lenfes  infleCt  the 
rays  of  light  in  their  paffage,  i;  e.  Fend  them  out  from 
their  convex  furface  converging,  fo  as  that  they  concur 
in  a  point  or  focus.  Hence  all  convex  lenfes  magnify, 
i.  e.  reprefent  their  images  larger  than  their  objects }  and 
this  the  more  as  they  are  portions  of  fmaller  fpheres.  . 

•  CONVEYANCE, in  Law,  a  deed  or  inftrument  that 
pafles  land,  See.  from  one  perfon  to  another. 

CONVICT,  in  common  law,  a  perfon  that  is  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  by  the  verdiCl  of  a  jury.  See  the 
following  article. 

CONVICTION,  in  Law .  When  a  jury  has  given 
a  verdict  upon  trial,  finding  the  prifoner  guilty,  he  is 
faid  to  be  convi&ed  of  the  crime  whereof  he  Hands  in¬ 
dited.  See  Trial. 

When  the  offender  is  thus  convicted,  there  are  two 
collateral  circumftances  that  immediately  arife.  1.  On 
a  conviction  in  general  for  any  felony,  the  reafonable 
expences  of  profecution  are  by  flatute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  36. 
to  be  allowed  the  profecutor  out  of  the  ccuntry-ftock, 
if  he  petitions  the  judge  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  by 
ffatnte  iy  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  poor  perfons,  bound  over 
to  give  evidence,  are  likewife  entitled  to  be  paid  their 
charges,  as  well  without  conviction  as  with  it.  2.  On 
a  conviction  of  larceny  in  particular,  the  profecutor 
fhall  have  reflitution  of  his  goods  by  virtue  of  the 
llatute  21  Hen.  yill.  c.  11.  For  by  the  common  law 
there  was  no  reflitution  of.  goods  upon  an  indictment  } 
bccaufe  it  is  at  the  fait  of  the  king  only  \  and  there¬ 
fore  the  party  was  enforced  to  bring  an  appeal  of 
robbery,  in  order  to  have  his  goods  again.  But,  it 
being  confidered  that  the  party  profecuting  the  offender 
by  indictment,  deferves  to  the  full  as  much  encou¬ 
ragement  as  he  who  profecutes  by  appeal,  this  flatute 
was  made,  which  enaCts,  that  if  any  perfon  be  convict¬ 
ed  of  larceny  by  the  evidence  of  the  party  robbed,  he 
lhall  have  full  reflitution  of  his  money,  goods,  and 
chattels,  or  the  value  of  them  out  of  the  offender’s 
goods,  if  he  has  any,  by  a  writ  to  be  granted  by  the 
juftices,  And  the  conflruCtion  of  this  aCt  having  been 
in  great  meafure  conformable  to  the  law  of  appeals, 
it  has  therefore  in  practice  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  ap¬ 
peals  of  larceny.  For  inftance,  as  formerly  upon  ap¬ 
peals,  fo  new  upon  indictments  of  larceny,  this  writ  of 
refutation  fhall  reach  the  goods  fo  ftolen,  notwith (land¬ 
ing  the  property  of  them  is  endeavoured  to  be  altered 
by  fale  in  market  overt.  And  though  this  may  feem 
fomewhat  hard  upon  the  buyer,  yet  the  rule  of  law  is, 
that  fpohatus  debet  ante  omnia  rejlituti ,  efpecially  when 
he  has  ufed  all  the  diligence  in  his  power  to  conviCt 
the  felon.  And,  fince  the  cafe  is  reduced  to  this 
hard  neceflity,  that  either  the  owner  or  the  buyer 
muff  fuffer,  the  lav/  prefers  the  right  of  the  owner, 
who  has  done  a  meritorious  aCt  by  purfuing  a  felon  to 


condign  punuhment,  to  the  right  of  the  buyer,  whole 
merit  is  only  negative,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  no 
unfair  tranfaCtion.  And  it  is  now  ufual  for  the  court, «  tl0V,j 
upon  the  conviction  of  a  felon,  to  order,  without  any 
writ,  immediate  reflitution  of  fuch  goods  as  are  brought 
into  court,  to  be  made  to  the  feveral  profecutors.  Or 
elfe,  fecondly,  without  fuch  writ  of  reflitution,  the  party 
may  peaceably  retake  bis  goods  wherever  he  happens  to 
find  them,  unlefs  a  new  property  be  fairly  acquired  therein. 

Or,  laftly,  if  the  felon  be  convided  and  pardoned,  or  be 
allowed  his  clergy,  the  party  robbed  may  bring  his  aCtion 
of  trover  againft  him  for  his  goods,  and  recover  a  fatis- 
faCtion  in  damages.  But  fuch  aCtion  lies  not  before  pre- 
fecution  }  for  fo  felonies  would  be  made  up  and  healed  : 
and  alfo  recaption  is  unlawful,  if  it  be  done  with  inten¬ 
tion  to  fmother  and  compound  the  larceny }  it  then  be¬ 
coming  the  heinous  offence  of  theft-bote . 

It  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  perfon  is  convicted  of 
a  mifdemeanour,  which  principally  and  more  immedi¬ 
ately  affeCts  fome  individual,  as  a  battery,  imprifon- 
ment,  or  the  like,  for  the  court  to  permit  the  defen¬ 
dant  to  fpeah  with  the  profecutor ,  before  any  judge¬ 
ment  is  pronounced}  and  if  the  profecutor  declares 
bimfelf  fatisfied,  to  infliCt  but  a  trivial  punifhment. 

This  is  done  to  retmburfe  the  profecutor  his  expences, 
and  make  him  fome  private  amends,  without  the 
trouble  and  circuity  of  a  civil  aCtion.  But  it  is  furely 
a  dangerous  praCtice  }  and,  though  it  may  be  entruft- 
ed  to  the  prudence  and  diferetien  of  the  judges  in  the 
fuperior  courts  of  record,  it  ought  never  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  in  local  or  inferior  jurifdiCtions,  fuch  as  the  quar- 
ter-feffions }  where  profecutions  for  affanlts  are  by 
this  means  too  frequently  commenced,  rather  for  pri¬ 
vate  lucre  than  for  the  great  ends  of  public  juftice. 

Above  all,  it  fhould  never  be  fuffered,  where  the  te- 
ftimony  of  the  profecutor  himfelf  is  neceffary  to  con- 
viCl  the  defendant  }  for  by  this  means  the  rules  of  evi¬ 
dence  are  entirely  fubverted  5  the  profecutor  becomes 
in  effeCI  a  plaintiff,  and  yet  is  fuffered  to  bear  witnefs  I 
for  himfelf.  Nay,  even  a  voluntaryjorgivenefs  by  the 
party  injured,  ought  not,  in  true  policy,  to  intercept 
the  ftroke  of  juftice.  “  This  (fays  an  elegant  writer 
who  pleads  with  equal  ftrength  for  the  certainty ,  as  for 
the  lenity  of  punifhment)  may  be  an  aCl  of  good  nature 
and  humanity,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  good  of  the 
public.  For  although  a  private  citizen  may  difpenfe 
with  fatisfa&ion  for  his  private  injury,  he  cannot 
remove  the  neceffity  of  public  example.  The  right  of 
pun ifhing  belongs  not  to  any  one  individual  or  particu¬ 
lar,  but  to  the  fociety  in  general,  or  to  the  fovereign 
who  reprefents  that  fociety  }  and  a  man  may  renounce 
his  own  portion  of  this  right,  but  he  cannot  give  up 
that  of  others.”  Jf 

Conviction,  in  Theology ,  expreffes  the  firft  degree 
of  repentance,  wherein  the  finner  becomes  fenfible  of  his 
guilt,  of  the  evil  nature  of  fin,  and  of  the  danger  of  his 
own  wTays. 

CONVOCATION,  an  affembly  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  by  their  reprefentatives,  to  confult  of  eccle- 
ffaftical  matters.  It  is  held  during  the  feffion  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  confifts  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  houfe. 

In  the  upper  fit  the  bifhops,  and  in  the  lower  the  infe¬ 
rior  clergy,  who  are  reprefen  ted  by  their  pro&ors}  con¬ 
fiding  of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one  proCtor 
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Aisi-  for  every  chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy  of  every  di- 
Vi  ocefe,  in  all  143  divines  ;  viz.  22  deans,  53  archdea¬ 
cons,  24  prebendaries,  and  44  pro&ors  of  the  diocefan 
clergy.  The  lower  houfe  chooles  its  prolocutor;  whofe 
bullnels  it  is  to  take  care  that  the  members  attend,  to 
collefl  their  debates  and  votes,  and  to  carry  their  refo- 
luiions  to  the  upper  houfe.  The  convocation  is  fum* 
mcned  by  the  king’s  writ,  directed  to  the  archbifhop 
of  each  province,  requiring  him  to  fummon  all  bifhops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  See. 

The  power  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by  a  ftatute 
of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to  make  any  canons  or 
eccleflaftical  laws  without  the  king’s  licenfe ;  nor  when 
permitted  to  make  any,  can  they  put  them  in  execution, 
but  under  feveral  reftridlions.  They  have  the  examining 
and  cenfuring  all  heretical  and  fchifmatical  books  and 
perfons,  &c.  but  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  king  in 
chancery,  or  to  his  delegates.  The  clergy  in  convoca* 
tion,  and  their  fervants,  have  the  fame  privileges  as 
members  of  parliament. 

Since  the  year  1665,  when  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  gave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  themfelves  to 
the-  houfe  of  commons,  they  feldom  have  been  allowed 
to  do  any  bufinefs;  and  are  generally  prorogued  from 
time  to  time  till  difTolved,  a  new  one  being  generally 
called  along  with  a  new  parliament.  The  only  equi¬ 
valent  for  giving  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  themfelves, 
was  their  being  allowed  to  vote  at  eledions  for  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  they  had  not 
before. 

CONVOLUTION,  a  winding  motion*  proper  to 
the  trunks  of  fome  plants,  as  the  convolvulus,  or  bind¬ 
weed  ;  the  clafpers  of  vines,  bryony,  &c. 

CONVOLVULUS,  Bind-weed  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  20th  order,  Campanacece .  See  BO¬ 
TANY  and  Materia  Medic  a  Index . 

CONVOY,  in  naval  affairs,  one  or  more  fhips  of 
war,  employed  to  accompany  and  proted  merchant 
(hips,  and  prevent  their  being  infulted  by  pirates,  or 
the  enemies  of  the  hate  in  time  of  war. 

Convoy,  in  military  matters,  a  body  of  men  that 
guard  any  fupply  of  men,  money,  ammunition,  or  pro* 
vifions,  conveyed  by  land  into  a  town,  army,  or  the  like, 
in  time  of  war. 

CONUS,  a  CONE,  in  Botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  fruit  or 
fcaly  feed-veffel,  fo  termed  by  Tournefort  and  other 
botanifts.  Linnaeus  has  fubftituted  strobilus  in  its 
place. 

Conus,  the  cone-fielty  a  genus  of  (hells.  See  Con- 
CHOLOGY  Index. 

CONVULSION,  a  preternatural  and  violent  con- 
tradion  of  the  membranous  and  mufcular  parts  of  the 
body.  See  Medicine  Index. 

CONWAY,-  a  market-town  of  Caernarvonfhire  in 
North  Wales,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  15  miles  weft  of  St  Afaph.  W.  Long. 
3.  50.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

CONYZA,  Fleabane  ;  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
fyngenelia  clafs,  ranking  'under  the  49th  natural  order, 
Cimpojitce,  See  Botany  Index.  - 

CONZA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 
Italy,  fituated  in  the  farther  principate,  on  the  river 
Offanto,  50  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Naples. 


£,  Long,  1 6.  o.  N.  Lat.  41,  o.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  Con**, 
archbifhop.  , 

COOK,  Sir  Anthony,  defeended  from  Sir  Thomas 
Cook  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  born  in  1 50 6,  and 
(uppofed  to  have  been  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  fo  eminent  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  prudence, 
that  the  guardians  of  King  Edward  VI.  appointed  him 
to  be  his  chief  inflrudor  in  learning,  and  to  form  his 
manners.  He  had  four  daughters  ;  and  being  refolved 
to  have  Tons  by  education,  left  he  ftiould  have  none  bv 
birtff,  he  taught  his  daughters  thofe  leffons  by  night 
that  he  had  inftilled  into  the  prince  by  day  ;  he  was 
happy  in  his  endeavours,  as  they  proved  learned  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  equally  diftinguifhed  by  virtue, 
piety,  and  good  fortune.  Mildred  was  married  to  the 
great  Lord  Burleigh  :  Ann  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  feal ;  Elizabeth  to  Sir  John  Ruffe), 
fon  and  heir  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford  ;  and  Catha¬ 
rine  to  Sir  Henry  Killigrew.  He  lived  in  exile  during 
the  Marian  perfecution  ;  and  returning  on  the  accefiion 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  fpent  the  reft  of  his  days  in  peace 
and  honour,  dying  in  1576. 

Cook,  Captain  Ja/nes,  one  of  the  ableft  and  moft 
celebrated  navigators  of  any  country,  was  the  fon  of 
James  Cook,  a  labourer  or  fervant  in  hufbandry,  and 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  and  was  born  on  the  27  th  of  O&ober 
1728,  at  the  village  of  Marton  in  the  north  riding  c£ 
Yorkfhire.  He  was  one  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom 
are  new  dead  except  a  daughter,  who  married  a  fiiher- 
man  of  Redcar.  He  received  the  firft  rudiments  of 
education  from  the  fchoolmiftrefs.  of  the  village;  and 
afterwards,  on  his  father’s  removal  to  Great  Ayton,  he- 
was  put  to  a  day-fchool,  at  the  expence  of  Mr  Skot- 
tow  his  father’s  employer,  where  he  was  inftrucled  in 
writing  and  in  a  few  of  the  firft  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Before  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  bound  apprentice  to 
Mr  W.  Sanderfon,  a  haberdafher  or  fhopkeeper  at 
Straiths,  about  ten  miles  from  Whitby  :  but  fome 
difagreement  taking  place  between  him  and  his  mafter, 
he  indulged  his  own  inclination  in  binding  himfelf  ap* 
prentice  to  Meffrs  Walkers  of  Whitby,  who  had  fe¬ 
veral  veffels  in  the  coal  trade ;  and  after  ferving  a  few 
years  longer  in  the  fituation  of  a  common  failor,  he 
was  at  length  raifed  to  be  mate  of  one  of  Mr  Walker’s 
ftiips.  During  all  this  period  it  is  not  recollected  that 
he  exhibited  any  thing  peculiar  either  in  his  abilities  or 
conduct. 

Early  in  the  year  1755,  when  hoftilities  broke  cut 
between  France  and  England,  Cook  entered  on  board 
the  Eagle  of  fixty  guns,  to  which  veffel  Sir  Hugh  Pal- 
lifer  was  foon  after  appointed,  who  foon  diftinguifhed 
him  as  an  active  and  diligent  feaman  ;  and  his  promo¬ 
tion  was  forwarded  by  a  letter  of  recommendation, 
which  was  written  by  Mr  Ofbaldefton,  member  for 
,  Scarborough,  at  the  requeft  of  feveral  neighbours,  in 
Mr  Cook’s  favour.  On  the  15th  of  May  1759,  he 
was  appointed  mafter  of  the  Mercury,  wdiich  foon  after 
failed  to  America,  and  joined  the  fleet  under  Sir 
Charles  Saunders  at  the  memorable  fiege  of  Quebec. 

His  intereft  with  the  admiralty  appears  even  then  to 
have  been  very  ftrong  ;  for  on  Mr  Ofbaldeftcn’s  letter 
he  was  appointed  mafter  of  the  Grampus  (loop  ;  but 
the  proper  mafter  having  unexpe&edly  returned  to 
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her,  the  appointment  did  not  take  place.  Four  days 
after,  he  was  made  mailer  of  the  Garland  \  when  upon 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  join  her,  as  the 
veffel  had  already  failed  :  and  the  next  day,  May  15th 
1759,  he  was  made  mailer  of  the  Mercury.  On  this 
occalion  he  was  recommended  by  Captain  Pallifer  to  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  fervice,  viz.  to  take  the  found¬ 
ings  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  between  the  ifland  of 
Oileans  and  the  north  Ihore,  which  he  performed  in  the 
moll  complete  manner }  and  foon  afterwards  he  was 
employed  to  furvey  the  mod  dangerous  parts  of  the 
river  below  Quebec  :  thefe  were  his  firft  efforts  with 
the  pencil.  After  this  expedition  he  was  appointed, 
on  the  2  2d  of  September,  mafter  of  the  Northumber¬ 
land,  dationed  at  Halifax,  where  he  firft  read  Euclid, 
and  applied  to  adronomy  and  other  branches  of  fcience. 
In  the  year  1762,  he  was  with  the  Northumberland, 
affiding  at  the  recapture  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  fame  year  he  returned  to  England,  and 
married,  at  Barking  in  Effex,  Mifs  Elizabeth  Batts. 
Early  in  1763,  when  Admiral  (then  Captain)  Greaves 
was  appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland,  Mr  Cock 
went  out  with  him  to  furvey  the  coads  of  that  ifland. 
At  the  end  of  the  feafon  he  returned  to  England  \ 
but  in  the  beginning  of  1764,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  being 
appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland  and  Labradore, 
Mr  Cook  accompanied  him  in  the  fame  capacity  of 
furveyor,  and  had  the  Granville  fchooner  to  attend 
him  on  that  bufinefs  :  in  this  •fituation  he  continued  till 
1767. 

While  Mr  Cook  remained  on  this  Ration,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  publicly  a  fpecimen  of  his 
progrefs  in  the  dudy  of  adronomy,  in  a  ffioft  paper 
printed  in  the  57th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
ndlions,  entitled  64  An  obfervation  of  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  at  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  Augud  5.  1766, 
with  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation  de¬ 
duced  from  it.”  Mr  Cook’s  obfervation  was  made  at 
one  of  the  Burgeo  iflands  near  Cape  Ray,  in  N.  Lat. 
470  56'  19"  ;  and  by  the  comparifons  of  it  made  by 
Mr  Mitchel,  with  an  obfervation  of  Dr  Hornfby  at 
Oxford,  it  appeared  to  have  been  accurately  done : 
and  Mr  Cook  at  that  time  obtained  the  chara£ter  of 
an  able  adronomer. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  fpirit  for  geographical  difco- 
veries,  which  had  gradually  declined  fince  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  17th  century,  began  to  difcover  itfelf  anew. 
Two  voyages  of  this  kind  had  been  performed  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  the  one  under  Captain  Middleton, 
the  other  by  Captains  Moore  and  Smyth,  with  a  view 
to  difcover  a  north-wed  paffage  through  Hudfon’s  Bay 
to  the  Ead  Indies.  Two  others,  under  Captains  Byron, 
Wallis,  and  Carteret,  had  been  undertaken  foon  after 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in  1763,  by  order  of  his 
prefent  majefly  ;  and  before  the  return  of  thefe  naviga¬ 
tors,  who  were  ordered  to  fail  round  the  world,  another 
voyage  was  refolved  upon  for  adronomical  purpofes. 
It  having  been  calculated  that  a  tranfit  of  Venus  over 
the  fun’s  difk  would  happen  in  1769,  a  long  memorial 
to  his  majedy  was  prefented  by  the  Royal  Society  ;  in 
which  they  fet  forth  the  great  importance  of  making 
proper  obfervations  on  this  phenomenon,  the  regard  that 
-had  been  paid  to  it  by  the  different  courts  of  Europe  ; 
s.nd  intrealing,  among  other  things,  that  a  veffel  might 
te  fitted  out,  at  the  expence  of  government  for  con- 
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Veying  proper  perfons  to  fome  of  the  Friendly  Iflands,  Co)  I 
in  order  to  make  the  neceffary  obfervations.  This 
being  complied  with  on  the  part  of  his  majefly,  Alex¬ 
ander  Dalrympie,  Efq.  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  appointed  to  take  tjhe  command  of 
the  bark  appropriated  for  the  purpofe.  In  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  projefl,  however,  an  unexpe&ed  difficulty 
occurred.  Mr  Dalrympie,  fenfible  of  the  impoffibility 
of  guiding  a  veffel  through  unknown  and  dangerous  feaS 
without  any  proper  command  over  the  crew,  demanded 
a  brevet  commiffion  as  captain  of  the  veffel,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  had  formerly  been  granted  to  Dr 
Halley  in  a  voyage  of  difeovety  made  by  him.  This 
commiffion  Sir  Edward  Hawke  abfolutely  refufed  to 
fjgn  ;  declaring,  when  preffed  upon  the  fubjeft,  that  he  I 

would  rather  fuffer  his  right  hand  to  be  cut  off  than  || 

truff  any  of  his  majeffy’s  (hips  to  a  perfon  who  had  not 
been  properly  bred  to  the  fervice  *,  and  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  he  feerhed  to  be  juftified  by  the  mutinous 
behaviour  of  Dr  Halley’s  crew ;  who,  denying  the  5 
legality  of  his  authority  over  them,  had  involved  him  in 
a  very  difagreeable  difpute,  and  which  was  attended 
with  pernicious  confequences,  Mr  Dalrympie,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  equally  determined  in  his  refufal  to 
proceed  without  the  authority  in  queflion,  there  was 
a  neceffity  for  finding  out  fome  perfon  of  fcience  who 
•might  alfo  be  free  from  the  objection  made  by  Sir 
Edward  Hawke.  Mr  Cook  therefore  was  ptopofed 
by  Mr  Stephens  ;  and  his  recommendation  being 
feconded  by  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  he  was  immediately 
'appointed  to  diredl  the  expedition  ;  and  on  this  occaficn 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  his  majefty’s 
fervice. 

Mr  Cook’s  commiffion  as  lieutenant  was  dated  May- 
25.  1768  ;  a  veffel  of  370  tons,  named  the  Endeavour , 
was  provided  for  him  \  and  while  the  r.eceffary  prepa¬ 
rations  were  making  for  the  voyage,  Captain  Waliis 
returned.  It  having  been  recommended  to  this  gentle¬ 
man  to  fix  upon  a  proper  place  for  making  the  agrono¬ 
mical  obfervations,  he  had  accordingly  chofen  the  ifland 
named  by  him  George's  Ifland ,  but  fince  known  by  the 
name  of  Otaheite  ;  judging  alfo  that  Port  Royal  harbour 
in  it  would  afford  an  eligible  fituation.  This  propofal 
being  accepted,  diredlions  for  the  purpofe  were  accora- 
ingly  given  to  Mr  Cook,  with  whom  Mr  Charles  Green 
was  joined  in  the  aflronomical  part  \  the  latter  having 
been  affiftant  to  Dr  Bradley  in  the  royal  obfervatory 
at  Greenwich,  and  thus  judged  to  be  every  way  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  office.  The  lieutenant  was  like  wife  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr  Banks,  now  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Dr  So- 
lander,  &c.  The  principal  defign  of  the  voyage  was; 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  to  make  obfervations  on 
th<?  tranfit  of  Venus  *,  but  this  being  done,  Mr  Coft: 
was  directed  to  make  further  difeoveries  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  July  1768,  he  fet  fail  on 
his  expedition.  An  account  of  the  voyage,  and  tha 
difeoveries  made  during  the  time  of  it,  is  given  in  the 
next  article;  here  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
throughout  the  whole  Mr  Cook  approved  himfelf  an 
able  feaman  ;  and  from  his  behaviour  both  to  his  own 
people  and  to  the  fevage  nations  he  occafionally  met 
xvith,  fhowed  a  moll  exa£l  regard  to  the  rules  both  of 
juftlce  and  humanity.  On  his  firfl  arrival  at  Otaheite, 
the  following  regulations  were  diaivn  up  for  his  people, 
which  he  took  care  fhould  be  punctually  obeyed. 

1.  To 
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x.  To  endeavour,  by  every  fair  means,  to  cultivate  a 
friendfhip  with  the  natives,  and  to  treat  them  with  all 
imaginable  humanity.  2.  A  proper  perfon  or  perfons 
to  be  appointed  to  treat  with  the  natives  for  provi- 
fions,  fruits,  See.  and  no  other  perfon  belonging  to 
the  (hip  to  do  fo  without  leave.  3.  Every  perfon  on 
Jhoie  to  attend  punctually  to  his  duty,  and  to  pay  pro¬ 
per  at*' ntion  to  his  tools  or  arms  ;  and  if  loft  through 
n'egligence,  to  have  the  full  value  charged  againft  his 
pay,  with  fuch  farther  punilhment  inflicted  as  occa- 
iion  might  require.  4.  The  fame  penalty  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  every  one  who  fliould  embezzle,  trade  with, 
or  offer  to  trade  with,  any  part  of  the  (hip’s  (tores  5  and, 
5.  No  iron  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  any  thing  but 
provifions,  His  rigid  adherence  to  thefe  rules  *ras 
manifefted  in  feveral  inftances,  particularly  by  feverely 
punching  the  (hip’s  butcher,  who  had  threatened  the 
life  of  a  woman,  wife  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
ifland,  for  refilling  a  (tone  hatchet  on  the  terms  he 
propofed.  On  ereCting  their  obfervatory,  in  order  to 
go  through  the  affronomical  operations,  an  accident 
happened  which  had  like  to  have,  difconcerted  the 
whole  fcheme.  This  was  the  lofs  of  their  quadrant, 
which  had  been  dolen  by  fome  of  the  natives  5  but, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr  Banks,  it  was 
recovered,  and  the  obfervatipns  made  accordingly. 
Scarce  was  this  accomplifhed,  however,  before  ano¬ 
ther  theft  of  the  natives  demanded  the  moft  fericus 
confideration  of  the  commander.  Some  of  them  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  attention  of  the  officers  being 
otherwife  engaged,  took  the  opportunity  of  breaking 
into  one  of  the  (lore-rooms,  and  dealing  from  thence 
a  bag  of  fpike  nails  of  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  weight, 
ihis  wras  a  mod  important  affair  ;  for  as  thofe  nails 
were  of  great  edimatiori  among  the  Indians,  the  pof- 
feffion  of  fuch  a  quantity  mud  undoubtedly  have  much 
leffened  their  value,  and  thus  rendered  proviflons  of 
every  kind  greatly  dearer  on  the  ifland  than  before. 
One  of  the  thieves  therefore  being  difeovered,  was  pm- 
njffied  with  200  laffies  5  notwithstanding  which  he  ob- 
dinately  refufed  to  difeover  any  of  his  accomplices. 
Repeated  thefts  committed  afterwards  required  all  the 
wifdom  and  refolution  of  Mr  Cook  to  conduft  him- 
felf  in  a  proper  manner.  After  due  confideration,  he 
judged  it  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  put  an  end 
to  thefe  pra&ices  at  once,  by  doing  fomething  which 
might  engage  the  natives  themfelves  to  prevent  them 
for  their  common  intereft.  This,  however,  he  was 
not  at  prefent  able  to  accomplifh  j  nor  indeed  did  it 
feem  poffible  to  prevent  them  without  ufing  fire¬ 
arms,  which  from  motives  of  humanity  he  dill  deter¬ 
mined  to  avoid.  At  lad,  after  a  (lay  of  three  months^ 
when  preparing  to  take  his  leave,  the  mod  difagree- 
able  adventure  took  place  that  he  had  hitherto  met 
with.  This  was  the  defertion  of  two  of  his  people, 
who  having  married  young  women  of  that  country,  de¬ 
termined  to  take  up  their  refidence  in  it.  Mr  Cook 
was  now  obliged  to  feize  fome  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  in¬ 
form  them  that  they  could  not  obtain  their  liberty  un- 
lefs  the  deferters  were  recovered.  This  at  lad  produ¬ 
ced  the  defired  effedl ;  the  deferters  were  given  up, 
and  Mr  Cook  fet  fail,  along  with  Tupia,  (who  had 
formerly  been  the  prime  minider  to  Oberea,  a  princefs 
of  the  ifland)  and  a  boy  of  13  years  of  age,  both 


of  whom  were  defirous  of  accompanying  him  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

While  Mr  Cook  proceeded  to  vifit  others  of  the 
South  fea  iflands,  Tupia  occafionally  ferved  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter.  On  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  Mr  Cook 
found  the'  people  extremely  hodile  and  infolent.  At 
their  very  fird  meeting,  one  of  the  natives  having 
threatened  to  dart  his  lance  into  the  boat,  was  fhot. 
dead.  Another,  having  carried  off  Mr  Green’s  hanger 
was  fired  at  with  fmall  (hot  3  and  upon  his  dill  refilling 
to  redore  it,  was  fired  at  with  ball  and  killed.  This, 
however,  produced  very  little  effedl  on  the  red,  wffio 
offered  to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  till  feveral  muf- 
kets  were  fired  with  fmall  diot,  which  wounded  three 
or  four  more.  Next  day  the  commander,  having  de¬ 
termined  to  force  fome  of  the  natives  on  board,  in  or¬ 
der  to  conciliate  their  affe£lions  by  kind  treatment, 
dire&ed  his  men  to  follow  two  canoes  whom  he  per¬ 
ceived  under  way  before  him.  One  made  her  efc'ape, 
but  the  other,  not  obferving  the  boats  in  purfuit,  was 
overtaken  5  on  which  the  favages  plied  their  oars  fo 
brifkly,  that  the  (hip’s  boats  were  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  them.  Tupia,  whofe  language  the  New  Zealan¬ 
ders  underdood,  called  to  them  to  return,  with  affur- 
ances  that  no  hurt  (hould  be  done  them  \  but  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  flight  without  minding  him.  A  muiket 
was  then  fired  over  their  heads  with  a  view  to  intimidate 
them,  but  upon  this  they  prepared  to  fight  \  and  on 
the  coming  up  of  the  boats  began  the  attack  with  fo 
much  vigour,  that  the  lieutenant’s  people  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  fire  upon  them  with  ball,  by  which  four  out  of 
(even  that  were  in  the  boat  were  killed,  and  the  other 
three  jumped  into  the  water, ^  and  were  taken  on 
board. 

This  part  of  Mr  Cook’s  conduft  feems  inconfiffent 
with  that  humanity  for  which  he  was  in  general  fo 
eminently  didinguiffied  \  he  w?as  aware  of  the  cenfure, 
and  makes  the  following  apology.  “  Thefe  people 
certainly  did  not  deferve  death  for  not  choofing  to  con¬ 
fide  in  my  promifes,  or  not  confenting  to  come  on 
board  my  boat,  even  if  they  had  apprehended  no  dan¬ 
ger  5  but  the  nature  of  my  fervice  required  me  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  knowledge  of  their  country,  which  I  could  no 
otherwife  obtain  but  by  forcing  into  it  in  an  hodile 
manner,  or  gaining  admiffion  through  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  the  people.  I  had  already  tried  the 
power  of  prefents  without  effedl  ;  and  I  was  now 
prompted  by  my  defire  to  avoid  farther  hodilities,  to 
attempt  to  get  fome  of  them  on  board  }  the  only  me¬ 
thod  we  had  left  of  convincing  them  that  we  intended 
them  no  harm,  and  had  it  in  our  pow’er  to  contribute 
to  their  gratification  and  convenience.  Thus  far  my 
intentions  certainly  were  not  criminal ;  and  though  in 
the  conted,  which  I  had  not  the  lead  reafon  to  expe£tr 
our  vi&ory  might  have  been  complete  without  fo  great 
an  expence  of  life  5  yet  in  fuch  fituations,  when  the 
command  to  fire  has  once  been  given,  no  man  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  redrain  its  excefs,  or  preferibe  its  effedl.” 

Notwithfianding  the  difader  jud  mentioned,  to  which 
the  three  New  Zealanders,  who  were  taken  on  board, 
had  been  witneffes,  they  were  foon  conciliated,  and 
began  to  fing  with  a  degree  of  tade  that  furprifed  the 
Englifh  gentlemen.  They  were  boys,  the  olded  about 
19  and  the  younged  about  115  but  no  kindnefs 
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which  could  be  fhown  them  was  in  any  degree  effec¬ 
tual  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  reft.  On 
the  contrary,  having  perceived  the  fhip  in  Tome  di- 
ftrefs,  they  inftantly  (bowed  a  difpofilion  to  make  an 
attack  ;  and  from  this  they  were  only  prevented  by 
the  firing  of  a  four-pounder  charged  with  grape-fhol. 
•Even  this  did  not  produce  any  permanent  eftedt ;  ano¬ 
ther  attack  was  determined  upon,  and  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  made,  had  not  Tuoia  informed  them, 
that  ir  they  perfifted  in  their  attempt,  the  arms  of  their 
adverfaries,  like  thunder,  would  deftroy  every  one  of 
them.  This  was  enforced  by  the  (ire  of  another  four- 
pounder  with  grape-fhot,  which  fpreading  wide  in  the 
water,  terrified  them  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  be¬ 
gan  to  paddle  away  as  fail  as  poffinble.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  however,  fome  intercourfe  began  to  take 
place  ;  but  in  every  inftancc  the  New”  Zealanders  ma-  - 
nifefted  their  hoftility  and  treachery  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  (bowed  that  they  were  not  to  be  gained  by  fair 
means.  At  laft  an  attempt  to  carry  off  Tayeto,  Tu- 
pia’s  boy,  rendered  it  abfolutely  neceftary  to  fire  upon 
them  in  order  to  refcue  him  from  certain  deftru&ion, 
fame  of  the  lavages  having  got  him  into  a  canoe, 
where  they  held  him  down  by  violence.  In  confe¬ 
rence  of  this  one  of  the  favages  was  killed  on  the 
fxrt*  and  feveral  piore  wounded,  by  the  difcharge  of 
in u fleets  from  the  boats  5  Tayeto  recovered  his  liberty, 
jumped  into  the  water,  and  fwam  to  the  fhip.  Some 
partial  intercourfe  again  took  place  :  but  fiill  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  innate  rancour  of  thefe  favages  was 
not  to  be  fubdued  by  any  fair  means  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  powerful  arguments  of  cannon  and 
mufketry  that  they  could  be  kept  from  attempting  to 
do  mifehief. 

From  the  account  of  this  voyage  publifhed  by  Dr 
Hawkefworth,  indeed,  it  appears,  that  a  confiderable 
number  of  favages  perifhed  in  a  fimilar  manner  to  that 
above  mentioned,  and  they  feem  to  have  manifefted  a 
more  hoftile  behaviour  than  afterwards :  on  tliofe  me¬ 
lancholy  occafions,  however,  it  is  obferved  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Mr  Cook,  that  his  humanity  was  eminently 
confpicuGiis  beyond  that  of  the  common  people,  who 
all  along  (bowed  as  much  inclination  to  deftroy  the 
Indians  as  a  fpcitfman  does  to  kill  the  game  he  pur- 
I’ues. 

While  Mr  Cook  coafted  the  iflands  of  New  Zealand, 
he  was  fometimes  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  fhip  wrecked.  In  the  latitude  of  350  fouth,  and 
in  the  midft  of  fummer  in  that  climate,  he  met  with 
fuch  a  gale  of  wind  as  he  fcarce  ever  experienced  be¬ 
fore  ;  fo  that  he  was  no  lefs  than  three  weeks  in  get¬ 
ting  ten  leagues  to  the  weftward,  and  two  more  before 
lie  could  get  3c  leagues  farther.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  all  this  time  a  confiderable  way  from 
land,  otherwife  it  is  probable  that  the  ftorm  muft  have 
proved  fatal. 

Mr  Cook  having  fpent  fix  months  in  circumnaviga¬ 
ting  and  fully  exploring  the  iflands  of  New  Zealand,  he 
failed  from  thence  on  the  31ft  of  March  1770.  It  muft 
k.e„  obferved,  however,  that  the  extreme  hoftility  nca- 
nifefted  by  the  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  the  ifland 
where  he  firft  arrived,  was  net  univerfally  diffufed ;  but 
that  a  friendly  intercourfe  was  for  a  long  time  main¬ 
tained  with  thofe  about  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound. 
From  New  Zealand  he  proceeded  to  New  Holland,  and 
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on  the  28th  of  April  came  in  fight  of  Botany  Bay.  Ccq 
Here  all  their  endeavours  to  induce  the  natives  to  have'"-^  , 
any  intercourfe  with  them  proved  inefffc&ua!,  thoiMi 
happily  there  was  no  blood  fpilt  in  any  quarrel. 

During  their  navigation  round  New  Holland,  the 
coafts  of  which  are  full  of  dangerous  rocks  and  fhoals 
our  navigators  were  brought  into  a  more  perilous  fixa¬ 
tion  than  ever ;  and  from  which  the  efcape  was  fo  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  it  deferves  a  particular  relation.  j 
This  happened  on  the  10th  of  June  177c,  as  they 
purfued  their  courfe  from  Trinity  Bay,  and  nearly  in 
the  latitude  aftigned  to  the  iflands  difeovered  by  Qui- 
ros.  At  that  time  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
breeze  and  a  clear  moonlight  ;  and  in  ftanding  off 
from  fix  till  near  nine  o’clock,  the  (hip  had  deepened 
her  water  from  14  to  21  fathoms;  but  while  the  na¬ 
vigators  were  at  fupper,  it  fuddenly  fhoaled  to  12,  10, 
and  8  fathoms  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  minutes.  Everv 
thing  was  then  ready  for  putting  the  fhip  about,  when 
they  fuddenly  got  into  deep  water  again,  and  continued 
in  20  and  21  fathoms  for  fome  time,  fo  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  went  to  bed  in '  perfe&  fecurity.  A  little  before 
eleven,  however,  the  water  fhoaled  at  once  from  20  to 
17  fathoms;  and  before  the  lead  could  be  heaved  again, 
the  fliip  ftruck,  and  remained  immoveable,  excepting 
as  far  as  (lie  was  heaved  up  and  down,*  and  dafhed 
againft  the  rocks  by  the  furge.  The  alarm  was  now 
univerfal,  and  not  indeed  without  the  greateft  reafon. 

It  appeared  that  the  vefiel  had  been  lifted  over  the 
ledge  of  a  rock,  and  lay  in  a  hollow  within  it,  where 
there  were  in  fome  places  from  three  to  four  fathoms 
water,  and  in  others  fcarcely  as  many  feet :  the  (heath- 
ing  beards  were  disjoined,  and  floating  round  the  fhip 
in  great  numbers ;  and  at  laft  the  falfe  keel  alfo  was 
deftroyed,  while  the  rock  kept  grating  her  bottom 
with  fuch  force  as  to  be  heard  in  the  fore  ftore-room.  It 
was  now  necefifary  to  lighten  the  fhip  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  :  and  this  was  done  with  all  expedition  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  50  tons.  In  the  morning  of  the 
nth  of  June  they  difeovered  the  land  at  about  eight 
leagues  diftance,  without  any  ifland  between,  on  which 
they  could  have  been  fent  afliore  iri  the  event  of  the 
fliip  going  to  pieces,  that  fo  they  might  have  been  car¬ 
ried  to  the  main  land  by  turns.  To  add  to  their  dif- 
trefs,  the  fhip  drew  fo  much  water,  that  it  was  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  kept  under  with  three  pumps.  Laftly,  it  appear¬ 
ed,  that  even  the  lifing  of  the  tide,  on  which  they  had 
ultimately  depended  for  relief,  was  inefficient  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  as  the  day  tide  fell  confiderably 
fhort  of  that  in  the  night-time.  Having  therefore 
lightened  the  fhip  fiill  farther,  by  throwing  out  every 
thing  that  could  poftibly  be  fpared,  they  waited  with 
patience  for  the  next  tide  ;  when,  after  incredible  ex-  j 
ertion,  the  fliip  righted,  and  they  got  her  over  the 
ledge  of  the  rock  into  deep  water.  By  continual  la¬ 
bour,  however,  the  men  were  at  laft  fo  much  exhaufteef, 
that  they  could  not  ftand  to  the  pumps  more  than  five 
or  fix  minutes  at  a  time  ;  after  which  they  threw 
thcmfelves  flat  on  the  deck,  though  a  ftream  of  wa¬ 
ter  between  three  and  four  inches  deep  ran  over  it ; 
and  in  this  fituation,  they  lay  till  others,  exhaufied 
as  wreli  as  themfelves,  took  their  places  on  which  they  ; 
ftarted  up  again,  and  renewed  their  exertions.  In 
this  dreadful  extremity,  Mr  Monkhoufe,  a  midihipman, 
propofed  the  expedient  of  fathering  the  fliip,  as  it  is 
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Cook,  called,  by  which  means  he  faid  that  he  had  feen  a  mer- 
chant  (hip  brought  from  Virginia  to  London  after  fhe 
had  fprung  a  leak  that  admitted  more  than  four  feet 
water  in  an  hour.  The  expedient  being  approved  of, 
it  was  put  in  execution  in  the  following  manner.  He 
took  a  lower  ftudding-fail,  and  having  mixed  a  large 
quantity  of  oakum  and  wool  together,  Hitched  them 
down  by  handfuls  as  lightly  as  poftible  ;  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  fpread  over  with  the  dung  of  the  (beep 
and  other  filth.  The  fail  was  then  hauled  under  the 
(hip’s  bottom  by  means  of  ropes  which  kept  it  ex¬ 
tended.  When  it  came  under  the  leak,  the  wool  and 
o?kum,  with  part  of  the  fail,  were  forced  inwards  by 
the  prefTure  of  the  water,  which  thus  prevented  its 
own  ingrcfs  in  fuch  an  effe&ual  manner,  that  one 
pump,  inftead  of  three,  was  now  fufficient  to  keep  it 
under.  Thus  they  got  the  (hip  into  a  convenient  port 
fm.  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  where  they  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  repairing  the  injury.  Here  they  difco- 
vered  that  their  prefervation  had  not  been  owing  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  expedient  above  mentioned  ;  for  one  of  the 
holes  was  in  a  great  meafure  filled  up  by  a  piece  of  rock 
which  had  broken  off  and  Hack  in  it;  and  this  hole  was 
fo  large,  that  had  it  not  been  filled  up  in  the  manner 
juft  mentioned,  they  muft  undoubtedly  have  perifhed 
notwithftanding  all  the  aftiftance  that  could  have  been 
derived  from  the  pumps. 

The  dangers  they  fuftained  in  navigating  this  coaft 
were  innumerable,  infomuch,  that  for  very  near  three 
months  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  man  conftantly 

the  chains  heaving  the  lead.  They  were  always 
entangled  among  rocks  and  ftioals,  which  could  not 
have  failed  to  deftroy  a  lefs  experienced  navigator ;  and 
even  Mr  Cook,  with  all  his  fagacity,  could  not  fonie- 
times  have  extricated  himfelf,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
favourable  interpofition  of  fome  natural  events,  which 
no  hur^an  penetration  could  forefee  or  have  the  leaft 
dependence  upon.  Of  this  we  (hall  only  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inftance.  Having  at  laft,  as  they  thought, 
got  fafely  over  the  vaft  reefs  of  funk  rocks  with 
vvhich  the  coaft  of  .  New  Holland  is  furrounded,  they 
flattered  themfclves  that  all  danger  was  paft,  and 
the  vaft  fwell  of  the  water  convinced  them  that  they 
were  now  in  the  open  ocean.  The  remembrance  of 
former  dangers,  however,  induced  them  frequently  to 
take  the  precaution  of  founding  ;  notwithftanding 
which,  in  the  latitude  of  about  14-*-0  S.  they  found 
themfelves  one  morning  only  about  a*  mile  diftant  from 
the  moft  hideous  breakers,  though  the  fea  all  around 
was  unfathomable.  Their  fituation  was  rendered  the 
more  dreadful  by  its  being  a  dead  calm,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  were  carried  towards  the  rock  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  by  the  time  they  had  got  the  flap’s 
head  turned  by  means  of  the  boats,  fhe  was  fcarcely 
loo  yards  diftant  from  it.  Their  only  refource  then 
was  to  tow  the  ftiip,  if  poftible,  by  means  of  the  boats 
and  pinnace,  out  of  a  fituation  fo  very  perilous  ;  but 
all  their  efforts  would  have  been  unfuccefsful,  had  not 
^  breeze  of  wind  fprung  up,  which,  though  too  1’ght 
to  have  been  noticed  at  any  other  time,  was  found  to 
fecond  their  efforts  fo  effectually,  that  the  fhip  began 
to  move  perceptibly  from  the  reef  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection  :  during  the  time  that  this  breeze  lafted, 
which  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  they  had  made 
a  confiderable  way.  A  dead  calm  fucceeding.  they 
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began  to  lofe  ground,  and  in  a  little  time  were  dri¬ 
ven  within  200  yards  of  the  rocks :  but  fortunate-  c 
ly  tlie  breeze  returned,  and  lafted  ten  minutes  more ; 
during  which  time  a  fmall  opening  was  perceived  in 
the  reef  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  mate  being  fent  out  to  examine  this  open- 
ing,  reported  that  it  w?as  not  more  than  the  length  of 
the  fhip  in  breadth,  but  that  there  was  fmooth  water 
within.  On  this  it  was  determined  to  pufti  into  it  by 
all  means.  The  attempt  failed  of  fuccefs  ;  as,  jufi: 
when  they  had  brought  the  fhip  with  great  labour  to 
the  mouth  of  the  opening,  they  found  a  current  fetting 
out  from  it  by  reafon  of  the  tide  now  beginning  to  ebb. 
But  though  their  hopes  were  difappointed  in  getting 
through  the  opening,  they  were,  by  the  current  fetting 
out  from  it,  driven  in  a  very  fhort  time  to  the  diftance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rocks;  and  by  dint  of 
towing  and  other  exertions,  they  were  got  by  noon  to 
the  diftance  of  two  miles.  This  temporary  deliverance, 
however,  afforded  but  fmall  profpeCl  of  being  ultimate¬ 
ly  relieved.  They  had  ftill  no  other  expe&atien  than 
of  being  forced  back  into  their  former  fituation  by  the 
return  of  the  tide  ;  but  happily  they  now  perceived 
another  opening  about  a  mile  to  the  weft  ward.  Mr 
Hicks  the  lieutenant  being  fent  to  examine  this  open¬ 
ing,  returned  with  an  account  of  its  being  narrow  and 
hazardous,  but  capable  of  being  palled.  To  this 
place  therefore  the  fhip  was  directed  by  every  poftible 
means  ;  and  a  light  breeze  happening  to  fpring  up, 
they  fortunately  reached  it,  and  were  inftantly  hurried 
through  with  great  rapidity  by  the  curient  of  the  re¬ 
turning  tide  ;  which,  had  it  not  been  for  this  opening, 
would  undoubtedly  have  daftied  them  to  pieces  againft 
the  rocks. 

From  the  time  they  quitted  the  coaft  of  New  Hol¬ 
land  till  their  arrival  at  Batavia  in  the  iftar.d  of  Java, 
our  navigators  met  with  no  other  danger  but  what  is 
common  in  fea  voyages.  They  were  obliged  to  flay 
for  fome  time  at  this  place  to  repair  their  damages ; 
and  on  viewing  the  condition  of  the  (hip,  found  thev 
had  more  reafon  than  ever  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  preferved.  Both  the  falfe  keel 
and  main-keel  were  greatly  injured  ;  great  part  of  the 
ftu,athm0  was  torn  off)  feveralof  the  planks  were  much 
damaged,  and  among  thefe  there  were  two,  and  half  of 
another,  which  for  fix  feet  in  length  were  not  above 
the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  befides  being 
penetrated  with  w'orms  quite  to  the  timbers.  Here 
.  the.  crew  were  exceffively  annoyed  by  ficknefs,  which 
obliged  them  to  remain  much  longer  than  they  would 
otherwife  have  done  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
every  one  of  the  crew  was  ill  excepting  the  fail-maker, 
an  old  man  between  70  and  80  years  of  age,  and  who 
was  drunk  every  night.  Poor  Tupia,  with  his  boy 
Tayeto,  fell  facrifices  to  the  unhealthinefs  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  as  well  as  the  furgeon,  three  feamen,  and  Mr 
Green’s  fervant.  Nor  did  the  evil  flop  here  ;  for  on 
their  fetting  out  from  Batavia,  the  feeds  of  difeafe 
which  had  been  received  there  broke  out  in  the  moft 
violent  and  fatal  manner,  infomuch  that  in  the  courfe 
of  about  fix  weeks  there  died  one  of  Mr  Banks’s  af- 
fiftants,.  by  name  Mr  Sporing,  Mr  Parkinfon  his  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  painter,  Mr  Green  the  aftronomer,  the 
boatfwain,  carpenter,  and  mate,  Mr  Monkhoufe  the 
midlhipman,  the  corporal  of  the  marines,  two  of  the 
4  U  carpenter’s 
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carpenter’s  crew,  and.  nine  feamen.  Even  the' jolly  old 
1  fail-maker  could  now  hold  out  no  longer  ;  but  whether 
his  death  might  not  in  fome  meafure  be  attributed  to  his 
being  lefs  plentifully  fupplied  with  liquors  than  formerly, 
might  have  deferved  inquiry.  Thefe  unfortunate  events' 
probably  made  a  confiderable  imprefTion  on  Mr  Cook’s 
mind  5  and  perhaps  induced  him  to  diredl  his  attention 
to  thofe  methods  of  preferving  the  health  of  feanien 
which  he  afterwards  put  in  execution  with  fo  much 
fuccefs.  After  touching  at  St  Helena,  they  continued 
their  voyage  for  England,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
lithof  June  1771:  and  on  the  29th  of  Auguft  the 
fame  year,  his  majefty  teftifled  his  approbation  of  Mr 
Cook’s  condudl  by  appointing  him  a  captain  in  the  navy. 
On  this  oecafton  Mr  Cook  wifhed  to  have  been  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  poft-captain,  which  though  not  more  pro¬ 
fitable  than  the  other,  is  more  honourable  ;  but  this  being 
inconfiftent  with  the  rules  of  preferment  in  the  navy, 
the  earl  cf  Sandwich,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty,  could  not  agree  to  it. 

,  Captain  Cook  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in- 
a&ive.  The  idea  of  a  fouthern  continent  had  long 
been  entertained,  and  Mr  Dalrymple  had  renewed  the 
attention  of  the  public  towards  the-  queftion,  by  his 
hiftorical  colle&ioil  of  voyages  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
publifhed  in  two  quarto  volumes,  one  in  1 7 70,  the 
other  in  1771.  To  determine  the  matter  finally,  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  was  again  fent  out :  and  the  objedi  of  this 
voyage  was  not  merely  to  fettle  the  queftion  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  but  to  extend  the  geography  of  the  globe  to  its 
utmoft  limits.  That  the  undertaking  might  be  carried 
on  with  the  greater  advantage,  it  was  determined  to 
employ  two  ftiips,  on  the  choice  and  equipment  of  which 
the  utmoft  attention  was  bellowed.  vThe  fuccefsful 
voyage  which  had  already  been  made  in  the  Endeavour, 
luggefted  the  idea  of  that  fhip  being  a  proper  model  for 
the  two  which  were  to  be  fent  out;  and  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Sandwich  concurring  with  the  general  idea,  two 
veffels,  conftruded  by  the  fame  perfon  who  had  built 
the  Endeavour,  were  purchafed  for  the  voyage.  Thefe 
were  about  14  or  16  months  old  at  the  time  they  were 
purchafed  5  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Cook,  were 
as  fit  for  the  purpofe  as  if  they  had  been  but  newly  built. 
The  laiger  of  the  two,  of  462  tons  burden,  was  named 
the  Refolution  ;  the  fmaller,  of  336  tons,  had  the  name 
or  the  Adventure  :  the  complement  of  men  on  board 
the  former,  of  which  Captain  Cook  was  commander, 
being  112;  on  the  latter,  commanded  by  Mr  Tobias 
Purneaux,  81.  In  their  equipment,  every  article  that 
could  be  fuppofed  necelfary,  however  much  out  of  the 
common  line,  was  procured,  and  every  circumftance 
that  could  be  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of 
the  voyage  was  attended  to  in  the  molt  fcrupulous 
manner.  Befides  th«  ufual  ftores  and  provifions,  all 
of  which  were  of  the  belt  kinds,  the  ftiips  were  fur- 
nifhed  with  malt,  four  krout,  failed  cabbage,  portable 
foup,  falop,  muftard,  marmalade  of  carrots,  beer,  and 
infpiffated  wort.  Mr  Hodges,  an  excellent  landfcape 
painter,  was  engaged  to  make  drawings  and  paintings 
of  fuch  objects  as  required  them.  Mr  John  Reinhold 
Fcrfter,  with  his  fon,  were  both  engaged,  in  order  to 
explore  and  colled  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  palled  5  and  laftly,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  render  the  voyage  as  complete  as 
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poffible,  Mr  William  Wales,  and  Mr  William  Bayley 
were  engaged  by  the  board  of  longitude  to  make  ce-’ — y 
leftial  obfervations.  They  were  furnifhed  with  the 
beft  inftruments  of  every  kind,  and  among  the  reft 
with  four  time-pieces  5  three  conftruded  by  Mr  Ar¬ 
nold,  and  one  by  Mr  Kendal  on  Mr  Harrifon’s  prin¬ 
ciples. 

At  Plymouth  Captain  Cook  received  his  inftruc- 
tions  ;  which  were  not  only  to  fail  round  the  globe, 
but  to  fail  round  it  in  high  fouthern  latitudes,  and  to 
make  fuch  traverfes  as  might  finally  refolve  the  queftion 
concerning  the  fouthern  continent.  In  purfuance  of 
thefe  inftrudions  he  fet  fail  on  the  13th  of  July  1772, 
and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  reached  the  Ma- 
deiras.  As  he  proceeded  afterwards  in  his  voyage,  lie 
made  three  puncheons  of  beer  from  the  infpiffated  wort 
carried  out  along  with  him,  and  found  it  excellently 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  provided  the  material  could 
have  been  keep  without  fermentation  in  its  infpiffated 
ftate  ;  but  as  this  ivas  found  impoftible,  the  expedient 
feems  to  have  failed.  In  this  voyage,  however,  the 
captain  ufed  writh  the  greateft  fuccefs  fuch  methods  as. 
appeared  likely  to  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
health  of  his  men.  In  rainy  weather,  he  took  care 
that  the  fhip  fliould  be  aired  and  dried  by  means  of 
fires  made  between  the  decks,  the  damp  places  were 
fmoked,  and  the  people  were  ordered  to  air  their  bed* 
ding,  and  wafh  and  dry  their  clothes,  whenever  an  op¬ 
portunity  offered.  Thus  he  reached  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  without  having  a  fmgle  man  fick.  Having  left 
it  and  kept  on  his  courfe  to  the  fouthward,  he  fcon 
began  to  meet  with  cold  and  ftormy  weather,  by  which 
he  loft  almoft  the  whole  of  his  live  flock  of  ftieep,  hogs, 
and  geefe.  The  bad  effects  of  this  ftormy  weather  up¬ 
on  the  men  were  guarded  againfl  by  an  addition  to 
their  clothing,  and  giving  them  a  dram  on  particular 
occafions.  On  the  fixth  of  December,  being  in  the 
latitude  of  50°  4c/,  he  fell  in  with  iflands  of  ice,  and 
continued  among  them  in  various  latitudes  till  the 
17  th  of  January  17735  when  he  fet  fail  for  New  Zea¬ 
land,  which  he  reached  on  the  27th. 

The  reception  of  our  navigator  by  the  New  Zealan¬ 
ders  was  now  much  more  friendly  than  in  the  former 
voyage,  fo  that  there  were  no  contefts  with  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  nor  did  Captain  Cook  obferve  any  one  of  thofe 
whom  he  had  feen  before,  neither  was  there  the  fmallefl 
remembrance  of  former  hoftilities.  Having  ftaid  in 
this  country  till  the  7th  of  June,  our  navigators  fet 
fail  for  Otaheite  ;  but  during  the-  voyage  the  crews  of 
both  fiv.ps  were  attacked  by  the  feurvy.  Thofe  of  the 
Adventure  were  in  a  veiy  lickly  ftate  ;  the  cook  was 
dead,  and  28  of  her  beft  men  incapable  of  duty.  On 
board  the'  Refolution  matters  were  much  better  ;  and 
the  only  reafon  that  could  be  conjedured  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  was,  that  the  people  of  the  Adventure  had 
been  in  a  habit  of  body  more  inclined  to  the  feurvy 
than  thofe  of  the  Refolution,  and  had  eaten  fewer  vege¬ 
tables.  Here  it  was  obferved,  that  the  averfton  of  Tea¬ 
men  to  a  change  of  diet  is  fo  great,  that  it  can  only 
be  overcome  by  the  fteady  and  perfevering  example  of 
a  commander.  While  he  remained  at  New  Zealand^ 
the  captain  had  difeovered  a  tree  which  greatly  re- 
fembled  the  American  black  fpruce.  Perfuaded, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  attended  with  effeds 
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equally  filutary  on  the  health  of  the  people,  he  em- 
ployed  them  in  brewing  beer  from  it.  This  was 
done  while  they  continued  at  Dufky  Bay,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  want  of  vegetables,  which  were  not  to  be 
procured  there  *,  but  on  removing  to  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Sound,  they  were  more  fortunate.  Captain  Cook  him¬ 
felf  went  to  look  out  for  antifcorbutic  vegetables;  and 
returned  in  a  very  fhort  time  with  a  boat-load  of  feurvy- 
grafs,  celery,  &c.  Thefe  were  boiled  with  the  peas 
«nd  wheat  ;  and  though  fome  of  the  people  difliked 
them  at  firft,  they  foon  became  fo  fenfible  of  their 
good  efFefts,  that  they  cheerfully  followed  the  example 
of  the  reft  :  and  the  freedom  of  the  crew  from  the 
feurvy  and  other  diftempers  was  by  every  one  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  New'  Zealand,  fpruce  beer  and  vegetables. 
From  this  time  forward  the  captain  had  fcarce  occafion 
to  give  orders  for  gathering  vegetables  when  they  came 
-to  any  land. 

During  this  voyage  Captain  Cook  experienced  ano¬ 
ther  narrow  efcape  from  ihipWreck.  Being  becalmed 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a  league  from  a  reef  of  rocks 
near  Ofaaburgh  ifland,  it  was  found  neceliary  to  order 
out  the  boats  to  tow  off  the  (hips  ;  but  this  was  found 
impoftible.  The  calm  continuing,  and  the  fitmtion 
of  our  navigators  becoming  every  moment  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  the  captain  attempted  to  get  through  an 
opening  in  the  reef  which  he  had  judged  practicable  ; 
but  on  approaching  it,  found  that  there  was  not  fuf- 
6cient  depth  of  water  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
draught  of  the  tide  through  it  forced  the  fhip  thither  in 
a  manner  fcarce  to  be  refilled.  One  of  the  warping 
machines,  with  about  400  fathoms  of  rope,  was  then  or¬ 
dered  out,  but  did  hot  produce  any  e  fie  ft.  They  were 
Within  two  cables  length  of  the  breakers,  and  no  bot¬ 
tom  could  be  found  for  calling  anchor.  Having  no 
other  refource,  however,  they  did  drop  an  anchor 4 
but  before  it  took  hold,  the  Rcfolution  was  in  lefs 
than  three  fathoms  water,  and  ft  ruck,  at  every  fall  of 
the  fea,  which  broke  violently  ciofe  under  her  Hern, 
threatening  deftruftion  to  every  one  on  board.  At 
laft  the  tide  ceafing  to  aft  in  the  fame  direftion,  the 
boats  were  ordered  to  try  to  tow  off  the  velTel  ;  in 
Which  being  affifted  by  the  land-breeze,  which  fortu¬ 
nately  fprung  up  at  that  infant,  they  with  much  labour 
fucceeded. 

Having  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  the  South  Sea 
iflands,  Captain  Cook  returned  to  New  Zealand,  and 
from  thence  fet  fail  for  the  fouthem  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  America.  Here  he  explored  all  the  iflands  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  then  returned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  fafety  on  the  30th  of  July  1774? 
having  been  abfent  three  years  and  18  days  ;  and  in  all 
that  time  loft  only  one  man,  who  died  of  a  confump- 
tion  probably  begun  before  he  fet  out  on  the  voy¬ 
age. 

The  reception  our  navigator  now  met  with  was  fuit- 
ed  to  his  merit.  He  was  immediately  railed  to  the 
rank  of  poft-captain,  and  foon  after  unanimoufly  eleft- 
ed  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  from  whom  he 
received  the  prize  of  the  gold  medal  for  the  beft  expe¬ 
rimental  paper  that  had  appeared  throughout  the  year. 
It  wTas  the  cuftom  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  the  delivery 
cf  this  medal,  annually,  to  make  an  elaborate  difeourfe, 
containing  the  hiftory  of  that  part  of  fcience  for  which 
fche  medal  was  given  ;  and,  as  the  -  fubjeft  of  Captain 
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Cook’s  paper  (the  means  of  preferring  the  health  of 
feamen)  was  analogous  to  the  profeftion  of  Sir  John 
Pringle  himfelf  as  a  phyfician,  he  had  the  greater  op¬ 
portunity  of  difplaying  his  eloquence  on  the  occafion. 
The  fpeech  he  made  was  in  the  higheft  degree  honour¬ 
able  to  Captain  Cook.  He  remarked,  that  the  fociety 
had  never  more  meritorioufly  bellowed  the  medal  than 
on  the  perfon  who  now  received  it.  44  If  (fays  he) 
Rome  decreed  the  civic  crown  to  him  who  faved  the 
life  of  a  Jingle  citizen,  what  wreaths  are  due  to  the 
man  who,  having  himfelf  faved  many,  perpetuates  in 
your  Tran  fa  ft  ions  the  means  by  which  Britain  may- 
now,  on  the  mofl  diftant  voyages,  preferve  numbers  of 
her  intrepid  fons,  her  mariners ;  who  braving  every 
danger,  have  fo  liberally  contributed  to  the  fame,  to 
the  opulence,  and  to  the  maritime  empire  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ?”  Thefe  honourable  teftimonics  of  the  public  re¬ 
gard,  however,  Captain  Cook  did  not  receive,  being 
already  embarked  on  another  voyage,  from  which  he 
never  returned. 

The  third  voyage  of  this  celebrated  navigator  war 
not  undertaken  by  any  exprefs  command  of  his  ma- 
jefty.  Captain  Cook  had  already  done  fo  much,  that 
it  was  thought  but  reafonable  he  fhould  now  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet;  and  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  do  this  in  a  more  comfortable  manner,  befides 
his  rank  of  poft-captain  in  the  navy,  he  was  alfo  made 
a  captain  in  Greenwich.  Still,  how'ever,  there  were- 
fome  points  in  the  fcience  of  geography  which  had  very 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  were  in¬ 
deed  of  fuch  importance  as  to  become  a  national  con¬ 
cern.  Thefe  were  to  difeover  the  conneftion  between 
Afia  and  America,  and  to  determine  whether  there  was 
not  a  poffibility  of  Shortening  the  paflage  to  the  Eaffc 
Indies  by  failing  round  the  northern  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nents  of  Europe  and  Afia.  Many  attempts,  indeed, 
had  already  been  made  by  various  navigators  of  differ¬ 
ent  nations ;  but  all  of  them  had  failed,  and,  what  was 
worfe,  had  left  the  point  ftill  undetermined.  An  aft  of 
parliament  had  been  pafted  in  174 5,  by  which  a  rewarl 
of  2O5OO0I.  was  held  out  to  the  fhips  of  any  of  his  ma- 
jelly’s  fubjefts  for  accompli  filing  this  important  voy¬ 
age,  but  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  thofe  be¬ 
longing  to  his  majefty;  and  this  reward  was  further 
confined  to  the  finding  cut  of  the  north-weft  paffage 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  through  Hudfon’s  bay.  In  the 
year  1776,  however,  both  the  errors  juft  mentioned 
were  correfted.  It  was  now  enafted,  44  That  if  any 
fhip  belonging  to  any  of  his  majefty’s  fubjefts,  or  to 
his  majefty,  fhall  find  out,  and  fail  through,  any  paf. 
fage  by  fea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
in  any  direftion  or  parallel  of  the  northern  hemifphere, 
to  the  northward  of  the  5 2d  degree  of  northern  lati¬ 
tude  ;  the  owners  of  fuch  fhips  if  belonging  to  any 
of  his  majefty  *s  fubjefts,  or  the  commanders,  officers, 
and  feamen,  of  fuch  fhip  belonging  to  his  majefty, 
fhall  receive,  as  a  reward  for  fuch  difeovery,  the  fum 
of  20,000!. 

It  was  not,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  now  deem¬ 
ed  proper  to  folicit  Captain  Cook  to  undergo  frefli 
dangers  by  undertaking  a  voyage  of  this  kind  ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  as  he  was  univerfally  looked  upon  to  be 
the  fitteft  perfon  in  the  kingdom  for  the  purpofe,  the 
eyes  of  every  one  were  tacitly  fixed  upon  him  :  he 
was  ccnfulted  on  every  thing  relating  to  it,  and  foli- 
4  H  2  cited 
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Cited  to  name  the  perfon  whom  he  judged  mofl  proper 
to  condud  it.  To  determine  this  point,  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  and  Mr  Stephens,  were  invited  to 
the  houfe  of  Lord  Sandwich  to  dinner  5  where,  b elides 
the  confideration  of  the  proper  officer  for  condu&ing 
the  expedition,  many  things  were  faid  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  defign.  They  enlarged  upon  its  gran¬ 
deur  and  dignity,  its  confluences  to  navigation  and 
fcier.ce,  and  the  completenefs  it  would  give  to  the 
whole  fyftem  of  difeoveries  5  until  at  laft  Captain  Cook 
was  fo  much  inflamed  by  the  reprefentation  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  voyage,  that  he  darted  up,  and  declared 
that  he  would  condud  it  himfelf.  This  was  what  the 
parties^  prefent  had  delired,  and  probably  expeded  ; 
Ids  offer  was  therefore  intlantly  laid  before  the  king, 
and  Captain  Cook  appointed  commander  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  by  the  ioth  of  February  177 6.  At  the  fame 
time  it  was  agreed,,  that  on  his  return  from  the  voyage, 
he  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  place  at  Greenwich  5  and 
5f  no  vacancy  occurred'  during  the  interval,  the  officer 
who  fuccceded  him  was  to  refign  in  his  favour.  The 
inflations  he  now  received  were,  that  he  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  the  high  latitudes  between  the  continents  of 
Afia  and  America,  and  if  poffible  return  to  England 
along  the  northern  coafls  of  Afia  and  Europe.  This 
was  mod;  probably  the  refult  of  the  captain’s  own  deli¬ 
berations,  and  what  had  been  fuggeded  by  him  to  Lord 
Sandwich  and  other  people  in  power.  He  was  parti¬ 
cularly  defired  to  fail  firft  into  the  Pacific  ocean  through 
the  chain  of  newly  difeovered  ifiands  which  he  had 
lately  vifited.  After  having  eroded  the  equator,  and 
paded  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  ocean  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  he  was  then  to  hold  fuch  a  eourfe  as  might 
tend  to  fettle  many  intereding  points  of  geography, 
end  produce  fome  intermediate  difeoveries,  before  he 
arrived  at  the  main  feene  of  operation.  With  regard 
to  this  principal  objeft,  he  was  ordered,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  on  the  coad  of  New  Albion,  to  proceed 
northward  as  far  as  th$  latitude  of  65  degrees,  without 
Tofing  any  time  in  exploring  creeks  or  rivers  previous 
to  his  arrival  in  that  latitude  5  and  for  his  further  en¬ 
couragement,  the  a 61  of  1 745,  offering  a  premium  for 
the  difeovery  of  the  p adage,  was  amended  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  mentioned.  That  nothing  might  be  want¬ 
ing  which  could  promote  the  fuccefs  of  the  grand  ex¬ 
pedition,  Lieutenant  Pickerfgill  was  fent  out,  in  1776, 
with  directions  to  explore  the  coads  of  Baffin’s  bay  ; 
and  the  next  year  Lieutenant  Young  was  commiffioned 
riot  only  to  examine  the  wedern  parts  of  that  bay,  but 
to  endeavour  to  find  a  paffage  on  that  fide  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Nothing,  however,  was 
performed  by  either  of  thefe  gentlemen  which  in  the 
lead  could  promote  Captain  Cook’s  fuccefs.  Two 
vcffels  were  provided  as  in  the  former  voyage,  viz.  the 
Bcfolution  and  the  Difeovery  \  the  command  of  the 
former  being  given  to  Captain  Cook,  and  of  the  latter 
to  Captain  Charles  Clerke.  The  only  thing  in  which 
the  appointment  of  the  Difeovery  differed  from  that 
of  the  Refolution  was,  that  the  former  had  no  marine 
officer  on  board.  Every  degree  of  attention  wTas  be- 
ffowed,  as  in  the  former  voyage,  upon  the  proper 
victualling  and  other  necedaries  for  the  two  fhips  y 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  which  our 
navigator  intended  to  vifit  might  derive  fome  perma¬ 
nent  benefit  from  the  intercourfe  they  had  with  him, 
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it  was  determined  to  fend  abroad  a  breed  of  domcfdc 
animals,  and  likewife  a  quantity  of  ufeful  feeds,  to  be'^-’v  / 
left  in  proper  places.  With  this  view,  a  bull,  two 
cows  with  their  calves,  and  feveral  ffieep,  with  hav  and 
corn  for  their  fubfiflence,  were  taken  on  board  \  and 
it  was  likewife  propofed  to  take  in  others  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  A  large  affortment  of  iron  tools  and 
trinkets  was  alfo  fent  out 5  and,  in  fhort,  every  thing 
that  could  be  judged  proper  either  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  natives  or  to  prove  ferviceable  to 
them,  was  provided  for  the  voyage,  as  well  as  every 
convenience  for  the  fhips  companies.  In  the  former 
voyage  Captain  Cook  had  brought  along  with  him  a 
native  of  one  of  the  South  fea  ifiands,  named  Omat\ 
who  refilled  in  England  during  the  interval  between 
the  fecond  and  third  voyages,  and  was  now  happy  at 
getting  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  Though  he  could  by  no  means  complain  of  the 
entertainment  he  had  met  with  in  England,  the  idea 
of  returning  home  loaded  with  treafure,  which  might 
enable  him  to  make  a  figure  among  his  countrymen, 
foon  overcame  all  uneafy  fenfations,  which  the  leaving 
of  his^  Englifh  friends  might  excite.  His  majefly  had 
taken  care  to  furniffi  him  with  every  thing  that  could 
poffibly  be  of  ufe  when  he  came  to  his  native  country  \ 
and  he  had  befides  received  feveral  valuable  prefents 
from  Lord  Sandwich,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  feveral 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance ;  fo  that 
nothing  was  omitted  which  could  poffibly  be  done  to 
convey,  by  his  means,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Sea  ifiands,  an  idea  of  the  Britifh  power  and  great- 
nefs. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  voyage,  our  na¬ 
vigator  fet  fail  from  the  Nore  on  the  25th  of  June 
17765  but  by  reafon  of  f®me  delay  in  receiving  his  in¬ 
flations,  did  not  leave  Plymouth  till  the  12th  of  July. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  fea  before  he  began  his  ope¬ 
rations  for  preferving  the  health  of  his  people  5  which 
were  found  equally  efficacious  in  this  as  in  the  for¬ 
mer  voyage.  Finding  his  flock  of  provender  for  the 
animals  on  board  likely  to  run  fhort,  he  touched  at 
Teneriffe,  in  order  to  procure  a  fupply,  having  judged 
that  to  be  a  more  proper  place  than  Madeira  for  the 
purpofe.  On  failing  from  thence  he  ran  a  great  rifk 
of  running  upon  fome  funk  rocks  on  the  ifland  of 
Bonavifla ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occa- 
fions  of  danger,  he  behaved  with  the  fame  judgment, 
coolnefs,  and  prefence  of  mind,  that  diflinguifhed  him 
throughout  the  whole  eourfe  of  his  life.  On  the  12th 
of  Auguft  he  arrived  before  Port  Praya,  in  one  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  ifiands  named  St  Jogo ;  but  not 
finding  it  neeefiary  to  go  in  there,  he  continued  his 
voyage  to  the  fouthward.  The  weather  now  be¬ 
coming  gloomy  and  rainy,  required  a  continuance  of 
the  methods  he  had  already  pra61ifed  for  preferving 
the  health  of  his  people  5  and,  as  formerly,  they  rvere 
attended  with  the  greatefl  fuccefs.  In  this  voyage, 
the  effect  of  thefe  precautions  was  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  as  at  this  time  the  Teams  of  the  veffel  were  opened 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  admit  the  rain,  fo  that  fcarce 
any  perfon  on  board  could  lie  dry  in  his  bed  5  and  all 
the  officers  in  the  gun-room  w7ere  driven  out  of  their 
cabins  by  the  w?ater  which  came  through  the  fides. 

Such  was  the  humanity  of  the  commander,  however, 
that  while  the  fhips  continued  at  fea,  he  would  not 
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,  trnft  the  workmen  over  their  fides  to  repair  the  de- 
fefts,  though  caulkers  were  employed  in  the  infide  as 
loon  as  fettled  weather  returned.  On  the  ifl  of 
September  our  navigators  eroded  the  equator,  and  on 
the  1 8th  of  Oftober  anchored  in  Table  bay  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  they  met  with  a  violent 
temped,  the  effe&s  of  which  were  felt  both  on  fea  and 
laud.  It  lafted  three  days,  and  the  Refolution  was  the 
only  ftiip  in  the  bay  that  rode  out  the  dorm  without 
dragging  her  anchors.  On  fhore  the  tents  and  obfer- 
vatory  were  deftroyed,  and  the  aftronomical  quadrant 
narrowly  efcaped  irreparable  damage.  The  Difcovery, 
which  had  been  fome  time  later  in  failing  from  Eng¬ 
land,  was  driven  off  the  coaft,  and  did  not  arrive  till 
the  loth  of  November. 

While  they  remained  in  this  place,  a  difafter  happen¬ 
ed  which  threatened  the  lofs  of  moft  of  their  live  flock. 
The  bulls  and  two  cows  had  been  put  afliore  to  graze 
among  other  cattle  j  but  Captain  Cook  had  been  advi- 
fed  to  keep  the  fheep,  1 6  in  number,  near  the  tents, 
where  they  were  penned  in  every  night.  Some  dogs 
having  got  in  among  them  in  the  night-time,  killed 
four,  and  difperfed  the  reff.  Six  of  them  were  reco¬ 
vered  the  next  day,  but  the  turn  rams  and  two  of  the 
fineft  ewes  in  the  flock  were  miffing.  The  captain  applied 
to  Baron  Plettenberg  the  governor  5  but  all  his  endea¬ 
vours  were  unfuccefsful,  until  he  employed  fome  of  the 
meaneft  and  lowed. of  the  people,  fellows  whofe  cha¬ 
racter  was,  that  for  a  ducatoon  they  would  cut  their 
matter's  throat,  burn  the  houfe  over  his  head,  and  bury 
him  and  his  whole  family  in  afhes.  This  is  mentioned  as 
an  inftance  how  far  the  boafted  policy  of  the  Dutch  go¬ 
vernment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  falls  ffiort  of  its 
alleged  perfeftion.  After  all*  two  of  the  fineft  ewes 
in  the  flock  were  miffing,  and  never  could  be  recover¬ 
ed.  The  captain,  therefore,  to  repair  this  lofs,  and 
to  make  an  addition  to  his  original  fleck,  purchafed 
two  young  bulls,  two  ftone  horfes,  two  mares,  two 
heifers,  two  rams,  feveral  ewes  and  goats,  with  fome 
rabbits  and  poultry ;  when,  having  finifhed  all  his  bu- 
finefs,  he  fet  fail  on  the  30th  of  November,  though  it 
was  not  till  the  3d  of  December  that  he  got  clear  of 
land.  Soon .  after  his  putting  to  fea,  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  feveral  of  the  goats,  efpecially  the  males, 
together  with  fome  fheep  5  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  the  reft  of  the  cattle  were  preferved,  by 
reafon  of  the  fhip  tofling  and  tumbling  about  in  a  very 
heavy  fea.  Having  explored  fome  defolate  iflands  in  the 
fouthern  feas,  Captain  Cook  fet  fail  for  New  Zealand. 
During  this  part  of  the  voyage,  our  navigators  were 
involved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that,  according  to  the  au¬ 
thors  of  Captain  Cook’s  life,  “  they  failed  300  leagues 
in  the  dark.”  The  firft  land  they  afterwards  reached 
was  New  Holland  ;  where  having  remained  till  the  30th 
of  January  1777,  they  fet  fail  for  New  Zealand,  and  on 
the  1 2th  of  February  they  anchored  in  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Sound.  Here  the  people  were  fhy  and  timorous,  on 
account  of  their  having  formerly  deftroyed  10  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Furneaux’s  people,  who  had  been  fent  afhore  to 
gather  vegetables.  The  caufe  of  the  quarrel  could  not 
be  known,  as  none  of  the  party  were  left  alive  to  tell 
the  news.  Lieutenant  Burney,  who  went  afhore  in 
queft  of  them,  found  only  fome  fragments  of  their  bo¬ 
dies  $  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  kill¬ 


ed  and  eaten  by  the  favages.  It  was  not  the  istenlion 
of  Captain  Cook,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  refent  the 
injury  5  he  even  refufed  to  put  to  death  a  chief  named 
Kahoora ,  who,  as  he  was  Informed  by  the  natives  them- 
.  felves,  had  killed  Mr  Rowe  the  commander  of  the  par¬ 
ty.  He  was,  however,  particularly  careful  that  no 
opportunity  fhould  now  be  given  the  favages  of  com- 
.  mitting  fuch  an  a£lion  with  impunity  \  and  with  this 
view  a  boat  was  never  fent  on  fhore  without  being  well 
armed,  and  the  men  under  the  command  of  fuch  offi- 
.  cers  as  could  b<^  depended  upon.  The  New  Zealanders 
were  no  fooner  allured  of  Captain  Cook’s  pacific  dif- 
pofition,  than  they  threw  afide  their  fears  and  fufpi- 
cions,  and  entered  into  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
the  people.  It  would  have  been  the  lefs  excufable  in 
Captain  Cook  to  have  revenged  at  this  time  the  maf- 
facre  of  Mr  Rowe’s  party,  as  he  was  affured  that  the 
quarrel  originated  from  fome  petty  thefts  of  the  favages, 
which  were  too  haftily  relented  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  j  and  had  it  not  been  for  this,  no  mifehief  would 
have  happened. 

On  the  23th  of  February  our  navigator  left  New 
Zealand,  taking  with  him,  at  the  requeft  of  Omai, 
two  boys,  the  eldeft  about  1 8  and  the  youngeft  about 
10.  Thefe  were  foon  cured  of  their  paffion  for  tra¬ 
velling,  being  both  violently  fea-fickj  but  as  it  was 
then  too  late  to  repent,  they  expreffed  their  grief  in 
loud  and  almoft  continual  lamentation  $  and  this  in  a 
kind  of  fong  which  feemed  to  confift  of  the  praifes  of 
their  native  country,  whence  they  were  now  to  be  fe- 
parated  for  ever.  By  degrees,  however,  the  fea-fick- 
nefs  abated,  their  lamentations  became  lefs  frequent, 
and  at  laft  ceafed  entirely  $  their  native  country  was 
forgotten,  and  they  appeared  to  be  as  firmly  attached 
to  their  new  friends  the  Erglifh  as  if  they  had  been 
born  among  them. 

So  much  time  was  now  fpent  in  failing  up  and  down 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  where,  feveral  new  iflands  were 
difeovered,  that  Captain  Cook  judged  it  impoflible  to 
accomplifh  any  thing  for  this  year  in  the  high  northern 
latitudes  j  for  which  reafon  he  determined  to  bear  away 
for  the  Friendly  iflands,  in  order  to  fupply  himfel-f 
with  thofe  neceffaries  which  he  had  found  impoffible 
to  be  got  at  any  of  the  iflands  which  he  had  juft  difep- 
vered.  In  his  run  thither  feveral  new  iflands  were  vi- 
fitedj  and  in  profecuting  thefe  difeoveries  our  naviga¬ 
tor  once  more  narrowly  efcaped  being  fliipwreckcd. 
The  danger  at  this  time  arofe  from  a  low  fandy  ifland, 
whish  the  Refolution  was  very  near  running  upon. 
From  this  fire  was  only  faved  by  the  circumftance  of 
all  the  men  having  been  accidentally  called  upon  deck, 
to  put  the  yeffel  about,  and  moft  of  them  being  at  their 
ftations  when  the  danger  was  difeovered.  Soon  after 
this  both  lhips  ftruck  upon  fome  funk  coral  rocks,  but 
happily  were  got  off  without  damage. 

After  a  flay  of  between  two  and  three  months,. 
Captain  Cook  took  leave  of  the  Friendly  iflands  on  the 
13th  of  July  1777;  and  on  the  12th  of  Auguft 
reached  Otaheite,  where  he  introduced  Omai  to  his 
country  people*  and  whofe  reception  by  them  is  par¬ 
ticularly  related  under  the  next  article.  Here  the 
captain  found  the  people  of  Otaheite  ready  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  thofe  of  Eimeo  j  but  though  ftrongly 
folicited  by  the  former  to  aflift  them  in  an  expedition 
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Ggalnil  their  enemies,  he  refuted  to  take  any  concern  powerful  than  thofe  of  any  ifland  ou: 


the  affair,  alleging,  by  way  of  excufa,  that  the 
people  of  Eimeo  had  never  offended  him.  This  feemed 
'  to  fatisfy  mofl  of  the  chiefs  ;  but  one,  named  Towha , 
was  fo  much  difpleafed,  that  Captain  Cook  could  ne¬ 
ver  regain  his  favour.  He  even  threatened,  that  as 
foon  as  the  captain  fliould  be  gone,  he  would  make 
war  upon  Otoo,  one  of  the  princes  of  thefe  iflands  whom 
he  knew  to.  be  in  ftrift  friendfhip  with  him  ;  but  from 
-this  he  was  deterred  by  the  captain’s  threatening  to 
return  and  chaftife  him  if  he  made  any  fuch  attempt. 
As  a  mark  of  Otoo’s  friend  (hip,  he  gave  our  navigator 
•  a  canoe,  which  he  defired  him  to  carry  to  the  king  of 
Britain,  having  nothing  elfe,  as  he  faid,  worth  his  ac¬ 
ceptance.  < 

From  Otaheite  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  Eimeo, 

?  where,  on  account  of  fome  thefts  committed  by  the 
.natives,  he  was  obliged  to  commence  hoftilities,  by 
burning  a  number  of  their  war  canoes,  and  even  fome 
houfes.  Thefe  tranfaftions  gave  him  much  concern  ; 
and  the  more  that  he  had  been  fo  much  folicited  to 
make  war  on  thefe  people  by  his  friends  at  Otaheite, 
to  T,vhofe  intreaties  he  had  refufed  to  liften.  From 
Eimeo  he  proceeded  to  Huaheine,  where  he  faw  Omai 
•finally  fettled,  and  left  with  him  the  two  New  Zealand 
•youths  already  mentioned.  The  youngell  of  thefe  was 
fo  much  attached  to  the  Englifh,  that  it  was  neceffary 
to  carry  him  out  of  the  fhip  and  put  him  afhore  by 
force.  During  his  ftay  on  this  ifland,  the  captain  was 
obliged  to  punifh  a  thief  with  greater  feverity  than  he 
-had  ever  done  before,  viz.  by  caufing  his  head  nnd 
.beard  to  be  fhaved,  and  his  ears  cut  off.  Some  other 
•difagreeable  tranfa&ions  took  place,  particularly  the 
defer  tion  of  two  of  his  people,  who  were  not  recovered 
'without  the  greatefl  difficulty.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
exertions  for  their  recovery,  he  found  it  neceffary  to 
detain  the  fon,  daughter,  and  fon-in-law,  of  the  chief 
of  an  ifland  named  Qtaha.  This  had  almoff  produced 
very  ferious  confequences,  the  natives  having  formed 
a  plot  for  carrying  off  Captain  Cook  himfelf,  as  well 
as  Captain  Clerke  and  Mr  Gore.  With  regard  to  the 
commander,  they  wvre  disappointed  by  his  own  cau¬ 
tion  and  vigilance  :  but  Meffrs  Clerke  and  Gore  were 
in  particular  danger;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
circumftance  of  one  of  them  having  a  piffol  in  his  hand 
'as  they  walked  together  on  ftiore,  that  they  were  not 
feized. 

Having  left  the  Society  iflands,  and  difeovered 

new  group,  which  in  honour  of  his  patro  *  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  our  commander  named  the  Sand¬ 
wich  If.es ,  he  fet  out  on. the  2d  of  January  1778  on 
his  voyage  northward.  In  this  he  was  very  fuccefs- 
HI,  afeertaining  the  vicinity  of  the  continents  of  Afia 
and  America,  which  had  never  been  done,  or  but  very 
imperfectly,  before.  From  thefe  defolate  regions  he 
returned  to  the  ifland  of  Oonalafhka  ;  whence,  having 
refitted  and  taken  in  provifions,  he  returned  to  the 
feuthward,  and  on  the  26th  of  November  reached 
the  Sandwich  iflands,  where  he  ^difeovered  a  new  one 
named  Mowee ,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month 
another  of  much  larger  extent,  named  Q-why-hee .  Se¬ 
ven  weeks  were  fpent  in  exploring  the  coaffs  of  this 
'ifland  ;  and  during  all  this  time  he  continued  to  have 
the  mofl;  friendly  jntcrcourfe  with  the  people,  who, 
‘however,  appeared  to  be  much  more  numerous  and 
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yet  touched  at.  Several  of  the  chiefs  and  principal  Un¬ 
people  had  attached  themfelves  greatly  to  the  com¬ 
mander,  and  in  general  the  people  appeared  to  be 
much  more  honeft  in  their  difpofitions  than  any  whom 
he  had  ever  vifited.  But  by  the  time  he  had  finished 
his  circumnavigation  of  the  ifland,  and  cafl  anchor 
in  a  bay  called  Karahakova ,  matters  were  greatly  al¬ 
tered.  An  univerfal  difpofition  to  theft  and  plunder 
had  now  taken  place ;  and  in  this  it  was  evident  that 
the  common  people  were  encouraged  by  their  chiefs 
who  fhared  the  booty  with  them.  Still,  however,  no 
hoftilities  were  commenced  :  the  greatefl  honours  were 
paid  to  the  commander ;  and,  on  his  going  afhore,  he 
was  received  with  ceremonies  little  fliort  of  adoration. 

A  vafl  quantity  of  hogs  and  other  provifions  were 
procured  for  the  (hips  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  February 
1779,  they  left  the  ifland,  not  without  mofl  magni¬ 
ficent  prefents  from  the  chiefs,  and  fuch  as  they  had 
never  before  received  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Un¬ 
luckily  they  met  with  a  ftorm  on  the  flxth  and  feventh 
of  the  fame  month  ;  during  which  the  Refolution 
fprung  the  head  of  her  forematl  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Karakakooa  bay  to 
have  it  repaired.  As  they  returned,  Captain  Cook 
had  an  opportunity  of  Ai owing  his  humanity  to  the 
people,  by  the  relief  he  afforded  to  fome  of  their  canoes 
which  had  fuffered  in  the  ftorm.  The  fame  friendly 
intercourfe  which  had  formerly  been  held  with  the  na¬ 
tives  now  commenced,  and  Captain  Cook  was  treated 
with  the  ufual  honours  ;  but  cn  the  13th  of  this  month 
it  was  unhappily  broken  off  on  the  following  account. 

One  of  the  natives  being  detc&ed  in  ftealing  the 
tongs  from  the  armourer’s  forge  in  the  Difcovery,  was 
difmiffed  with  a  pretty  fevere  flogging;  but  this  example 
was  fo  far  from  being  attended  with  any  good  effeft, 
that  in  the  afternoon  another,  having  'Hatched  up  the 
tongs  and  a  chiffel,  jumped  overboard  with  them  and 
fwam  for  the  fhore.  The  mafter  and  midfhipman  were 
inftantly  difpatched  in  purfuit  of  him  ;  but  he  efcaped 
on  board  a  canoe,  which  paddled  away  fo  quickly  that 
the  cutter  could  not  come  near  it.  A  chief  named  Pa- 
reck,  who  was  at  this  time  on  board  the  Refolution,  urt- 
derftanding  what  had  happened,  promifed  to  go  afhore, 
and  get  back  the  ftolen  goods ;  but  before  this  could 
be  done,  the  thief  had  made  his  efcape  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  Captain  Cook,  who  was  at  that  time  afhore, 
had  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  canoe  when  it  land¬ 
ed,  but  was  led  out  of  the  wmy  by  fome  of  the  na¬ 
tives  who  pretended  to  be  his  guides.  The  tongs  and 
'chiffel,  however,  rvere  brought  back  to  the  mafter  as 
he  advanced  to  the  landing  place,  but  he  being  now 
joined  by  fome  of  the  reft  of  the  people  in  the  pin¬ 
nace,  could  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  recovery  of  the 
ftolen  goods,  but  infilled  upon  having  the  thief  or  the 
canoe  which  carried  him  by  way  of  reprifal.  On 
his  preparing  to  launch  this  laft  into  the  water,  he  was 
interrupted  by  Pareah,  who  infifted  that  it  was  his 
property,  and  that  he  fhculd  not  take  it  awTay.  As 
the  officer  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonftrances,  Pa¬ 
reah,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  very  ftrong  man,  fei¬ 
zed  him,  pinioned  his  arms  behind,  and  held  him 
faft  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  On  this  one  of  the  Tailors 
ft  ruck  the  chief  with  an  oar  ;  on  which,  quilting  the 
officer,  he  inftantly  fnatched  the  oar  out  of  the  man’s 
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hand,  and  broke  it  in  two  acrofs  bis  knee.  The  In- 
dians  then  attacked  the  failors  with  ftones,  and  foon 
drove  them  to  their  boats,  to  which  they  were  forced 
to  fwim,  as  they  lay  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fhore. 
The  officers  who  could  mt  fwim  retired  to  a  fmall 
rock,  where  they  were  clofely  purfued  by  the  Indians  j 
and  here  the  mailer  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life, 
till  Pareah  returned  and  obliged  the  Indians  to  give 
over  their  attacks.  The  gentleman,  fenfible  that  Pa¬ 
reah ’s  prefence  alone  could  proteft  them,  entreated 
liim  to  remain  with  them  till  they  could  be  brought 
off  in  the  boats.  On  his  refufal,  the  mailer  fet  out  to 
the  place  where  the  obfervatories  had  been  erefled,  for 
farther  alfiftance  }  but  Pareah,  v;ho  met  him,  and  fiffi 
pefted  his  errand,  obliged  him  to  return.  In  the 
mean  time  the  multitude  had  begun  to  break  in  pieces 
the  pinnace,  after  having  taken  every  thing  out  of  her 
that  was  loofe  :  on  the  return  of  Pareah,  however, 
they  were  again  difpei  fed,  and  fome  of  the  oars  re¬ 
ared,  after  which  the  gentlemen  were  glad  to  get  off 
in  fafety.  Before  they  reached  the  ffiip  Pareah  over¬ 
took  them  in  a  canoe,  and  delivered  the  midfhipman’s 
cap  which  had  been  taken  from  him  in  the  fcufRe  5  he 
alfo  joined  nofes  with  them  in  token  of  friendlhip,  and 
delired  to  know  whether  Captain  Cook  would  kill  him 
on  account  of  what  had  happened.  They  allured 
him  that  he  would  not,  and  made  figns  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  on  their  part.  On  this  he  left  them  and  pad- 
died  over  to  the  town  of  Kavaroah  3  and  that  was  the 
laft  time  that  he  was  feen  by  the  Englifli.  In  the  night¬ 
time  the  fentinels  were  much  alarmed  by  Ihrill  and 
melancholy  founds  from  the  adjacent  villages,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  lamentations  of  the  women.  Next 
day  it  wTas  found  that  the  large  cutter  of  the  Difco- 
very  had  been  carried  off  in  the  night-time  3  on  which 
Captain  Cook  ordered  the  launch  and  fmall  cutter  to 
go  under  the  command  of  the  fecond  lieutenant,  and 
to  lie  off  the  eall  point  of  the  bay  in  order  to  intercept 
all  the  canoes  that  might  attempt  to  get  out,  and  if 
neceffary  to  fire  upon  them.  The  third  lieutenant  of 
the  Refolution  was  difpatched  to  the  weftern  part  of 
the  bay  on  the  fame  fervice \  while  the  mailer  was 
fent  in  purfuit  of  a  large  double  canoe  already  under 
fail,  and  making  the  bell:  of  her  way  out  of  the  har¬ 
bour.  He  foon  came  up  with  her,  and  by  firing  a 
few  {hots,  obliged  her  to  run  on  lliore,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  to  leave  her.  This  was  the  canoe  belonging  to 
a-  chief  named  Omea ,  whofe  perfon  was  reckoned 
equally  facred  with  that  of  the  king  y  and  to  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  fecuring  him  we  may  attribute  the  fucceeding 
difaller.  Captain  Cook  now  formed  tire  refolution  of 
going  in  perfon  to  feize  the  king  himfelf  in  his  capi¬ 
tal  of  Kavaroah  and  as  there  was  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  he  had  fled,  it  was  his  defign  to  fecure  the  large 
canoes,  which  on  that  account  he  caufed  to  he  hauled 
up  on  the  beach.  With  this  view  he  left  the  Ihip 
about  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  14th 
©f  February,  being  attended  by  the  lieutenant  of  ma¬ 
rines,  a  feijeant,  corporal,  and  feven  private  men. 
The  crew  of  the  pinnace,  under  the  command  of  Mr 
Roberts,  were  alfo  armed  :  and  as  they  rowed  towards 
the  lliore,  the  captain  ordered  the  launch  to  leave  her 
Nation,  at  the  oppofite  point  of  the  bay,  in  order  to 
his  own  boat.  Having  landed  with  the  marines 
ai  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  the  Indians  flocked 
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round  him,  and  profhrated  themfelves  before  him.  No 
fign  of  holtility,  nor  even  much  alarm,  appeared  j  the 
king’s  Tons  waited  on  the  commander  as  foon  as  he 
fent  for  them,  and  by  their  means  he  was  introduced 
to  the  king,  who  readily  confented  to  go  on  board ; 
but  in  a  little  time  the  Indians  began  to  arm  them¬ 
felves  with  long  fpears,  clubs,  and  daggers,  and  to‘ 
put  on  thick  mats  which  they  ufe  as  defenlive  armour. s 
This  heftile  appearance  was  greatly  augmented  by  an' 
Unlucky  piece  of  news  which  was  juR  now  brought  by 
a  canoe,  viz.  that  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs  had  been 
killed  by  the  people  in  the  Difcovery’s  boats.  On  this 
the  women,  who  had  hitherto  fat  on  the  beach  con- 
verling  familiarly,  and  taking  their  breakfafts,  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  confufed  murmur  ran  through  the 
crowd.  An  old  prielt  now  appeared  with  a  cocoa-nut 
in  his  hand,  which  he  held  out  as  a  prefent  to  Captain 
Cook,  finging  all  the  while,  and  making  a  mole 
trouhlefome  noife,  as  if  he  meant  to  divert  the  attention 
cf  the  captain  and  his  people  from  obferving  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Indians,  who  wTere  now  everywhere  put¬ 
ting  on  their  armour.  Captain  Cook  beginning  to 
think  his  fituation  dangerous,  ordered  the  lieutenant 
of  the  marines  to  march  towards  the  Ibore,  as  he 
himfelf  did,  having  all  the  while  hold  of  the  king’s 
hand,  who  very  readily  accompanied  him,  attended 
by  his  wife,  two  fons,  and  fevcral  chiefs.  The  In¬ 
dians  made  a  lane  for  them  to  pafs  *,  and  as  the  (fi¬ 
nance  they  had  to  go  was  only  about  50  or  60  yards, 
and  the  boats  lay  at  no  more  than  five  or  fix  yards 
diftance  from  land,  there  was  not  the  leaft  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  cataftrophe  which  enfued.  The  king’s 
ycungeft  fon  Keowa  went  on  board  the  pinnace  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  h  dilation,  and  the  king  was  about  to 
follow,  when  his  wife  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and,  with  the  affiflance  of  two  chiefs,  forced  him  to 
fit  down.  The  captain  might  now  have  fafely  got 
aboard,  but  did  not  immediately  relinquiih  the  defign. 
of  taking  the  king  along  with  him.  Finding  at  laft, 
however,  that  this  could  not  be  accomplithed  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  bloodlhed,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  orders  for  the  people  to  reimbark,  when  one 
of  the  Indians  threw  a  ftone  at  him.  This  in  full  was 
returned  by  the  captain,  who  had  a  double  barrelled 
piece,  by  a  difeharge  of  fmall  fliot  from  one  of  the  bar¬ 
rels.  This  had  little  effect,  as  the  man  had  a  thick 
mat  before  him  3  and  as  he  now  brandilhed  his  fpear, 
the  captain  knocked  him  down  with  his  mufket.  The 
king’s  fon,  Keowa,  ftill  remaining  in  the  pinnace, 
the  detaining  him  would  have  been  a  great  check  up¬ 
on  the  Indians  ;  but  unluckily  Mr  Roberts,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  pinnace,  fet  him  alhore  at  his  own  re- 
queft  foon  after  the  nrft  fire.  In  the  mean  time  anc-, 
ther  Indian  was  obferved  in  the  aft  of  brandilhing  his 
fpear  at  the  commander  y  who  thereupon  was  obliged 
to  fire  upon  him  in  his  own  defence.  Miffing  his 
aim,  however,  he  killed  one  clofe  by  his  fide :  upon 
which  the  ferjeant  obferving  that  he  had  miffed  the 
man  he  aimed  at,  received  orders  to  fire  alfo,  which 
he  did,  and  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  This  repreffed 
the  foremoft  of  the  Indians,  and  made  them  fall  back 
in  a  body  3  but  they  were  urged  on  again  by  thofe  be¬ 
hind,  and  difeharged  a  volley  of  ftones  among  the  ma¬ 
rines,  who  immediately  returned  it  by  a  general  dif¬ 
eharge  of  their  mulkets  3  and  this  was  inftantly  follow- 
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ed  by  a  fire  from  the  boats.  Captain  Cook  expreffed 
his  aftonifhment  at  their  firing,  waved  his  hand  to 
them  to  ceafe,  and  called  to  the  people  in  the  boats 
to  come  nearer  to  receive  the  marines.  This  order 
was  obeyed  by  Mr  Roberts  ;  but  the  lieutenant  who 
commanded  the  launch,  inftead  of  coming  nearer,  put 
off  to  a  greater  difiance  3  and  by  this  prepofierous 
condudl  deprived  the  unfortunate  commander  of  the 
only  chance  he  had  for  his  life  :  for  now  the  Indians, 
exafperated  by  the  fire  of  the  marines,  rufiied  in  upon 
them  and  drove  them  into  the  water,  leaving  the  cap¬ 
tain  alone  npon  the  rock.  A  fire  indeed  was  kept  up 
by  both  boats  3  but  the  one  was  too  far  off,  and  the 
other  crowded  with  the  marines,  fo  that  they  could 
not  dire£l  their  fire  with  proper  effe£l.  Captain  Cook 
was  then  obferved  making  for  the  pinnace,  carrying 
his  mufket  under  his  arm,  and  holding  his  other  hand 
on  the  back-part  of  his  head  to  guard  it  from  the 
Rones.  An  Indian  was  feen  following  him,  but  with 
marks  of,  fear,  as  he  flopped  once  or  twice  feemingly 
undetermined  to  proceed.  At  laft  he  ftruck  the  cap* 
tain  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  club,  and  then 
precipitately  retreated.  The  latter  flaggered  a  few  paces, 
and  then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his 
mufket.  Before  he  could  recover  himfelf,  another  In¬ 
dian  (tabbed  him  with  a  dagger  in  the  neck,  though 
Rill  without  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  He  then  fell 
into  a  pool  of  water  knee-deep,  where  others  crowded 
upon  him:  but  ftiii  he  ftruggled  violently  with  them, 
got  up  his  head,  and  looked  towards  the  pinnace  as- 
if  foliating  affiftance.  The  boat  was  not  above  five 
or  fix  yards  difiant  3  but  fuch  was  the  confufed  and 
crowded  date  of  the  crew,  that  no  afliftance  could  be 
given  him.  The  Indians  then  got  him  under  again, 
but  in  a  deeper  water,  though  he  fiill  continued  to  ftrug- 
gle,  and  once  more  got  his  bead  up  3  but  being  quite 
(pent  he  turned  towards  the  rock  as  if  to  fupport 
himfelf  by  it,  when  a  favage  ftruck  him  with  a  club, 
which  probably  put  an  end  to  bis  life,  as  he  was  never 
feen  to  ftruggle  anymore.  The  favages  hauled  his 
lifelefs  body  upon  the  rocks,  and  ufed  it  in  the  mofi 
barbarous  manner,  fnatching  the  daggers  out  of  one 
another’s  hands,  in  order  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
mangling  it.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  this  celebrated  navigator’s  death,  it  was,  that 
even  his  mangled  remains  were  not  faved  from  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians.  The  lieutenant  already 
mentioned,  who,  by  his  removing  to  a  diftance  when 
he  ought  to  have  come  on  fhore,  feemed  to  have  been 
the  occafion  of  his  death,  returned  on  board  without 
making  any  attempt  to  recover  his  body,  though  it 
appeared  from  the  teftimonies  of  four  or  five  midfnip- 
men  who  arrived  foon  after  at  the  fatal  fpot,  that 
the  beach  was  almoft  deferted  by  the  Indians,  they 
having  at  laft  yielded  to  the  continual  fire  from  the 
boats.  The  officer  alleged  in  his  own  excufe  for  re¬ 
moving  at  firft  from  the  fhore,  that  he  miftook  the. 
fignals  3  but  be  this  as  it  will,  the  complaints  againft 
him  were  fo  many  and  fo  great,  that  Captain  Cierke 
was  obliged  publicly  to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to 
take  the  depositions  of  his  accufers  in  writing.—Thefe 
papers,  however,  were  not  found,  and  it  is  fuppoied 
that  the  captain’s  bad  date  of  health  had  induced  hrm 
to  defiroy  them..  After  all,  we  are  informed  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Philips  who  commanded 
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the  marines,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  effe#ual  cj 
relief  could  have  been  given  to  the  commander,  even'“v 
if  no  miftake  had  been  committed  on  the  part  of  the 
lieutenant.  The  author  of  all  the  mifehief  was  Pa- 
reah,  the  chief  already  mei\tioned,  who  had  employ¬ 
ed  people  to  fteal  the  boat  in  the  night-time.  The 
king  was  entirely  innocent  both  of  the  theft  and  the 
murder  of  Captain  Cook  3  but  the  latter  was  perpe¬ 
trated  by  fomc  chiefs  who  were  his  near  relations. 

The  chief  who  firft  ftruck  him  with  a  club  was  na¬ 
med  Karimans  raka ,  and  he  who  dabbed  him  with  the 
dagger  was  called  Nooah.  The  latter,  Mr  Samwcll, 
from  whofe  narrative  this  account  is  taken,  obferves, 
was  flout  and  tall,  had  a  fierce  look  and  demeanour,  ‘‘ 
and  united  in  his  perfon  the  two  properties  of  flrength 
and  agility  more  than  he  had  ever  obferved  in  any  otner 
perfon. — Both  of  them  were  held  in  great  eftimation  by 
their  countrymen  on  account  of  the  hand  they  bad  in 
his  death. 

By  reafon  of  the  barbarous  difpofition  of  the  Indians, 
it  was  found  impofFible  to  recover  Captain  Cook’s  body 
after  the  firft  opportunity  already  mentioned  was  loft.  By 
dint  of  threats  and  negociations,  however,  fome  of  the 
principal  parts  were  procured  with  great  difficulty  ;  by 
which  means  the  navigators  were  enabled  to  perform 
the  laft  offices  to  their  much  refpeRed  commander. 
Thefe  being  put  into  a  coffin,  and  the  fervice  read 
over  them,  were  committed  to  the  deep  with  the  ufual 
military  honours  on  the  2ifl  of  February  1779.  Soon 
after  his  death  a  letter  was  iffued  by  M.  de  Sartins, 
fecretary  to  the  marine  department  of  France,  and  lent 
to  all  the  commanders  of  French  fliips,  importing, 
that  Captain  Cook  fhould  be  treated  as  the  commander 
of  a  neutral  and  allied  power  3  and  that  all  captains 
of  armed  veffels  who  might  meet  with  him,  fhould 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  king’s  orders,  but  at 
the  fame  time  let  him  know,  that  on  his  part  he 
mud  refrain  from  hoftilities.  This  humane  and  gene¬ 
rous  proceeding,  with  regard  to  France,  originated 
from  M.  Turgot ;  but,  the  thought  feems  firft  to  have 
ftruck  Dr  Franklin.  Thus  much  at  lead  is  certain, 
that  the  doctor,  while  ambaffador  from  the  United 
States,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  American  naval 
commanders  fomething  to  the  purport  of  that  already 
mentioned  3  but  in  this  he  was  not  fupported  by  Con- 
grefs  3  for  an  edi£l  was  inftantly  iffued,  that  fpecial  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  feize  Captain  Cook  if  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  it  occurred.  The  Spaniards  proceed¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  both  a£led  on  a  princi¬ 
ple  equally  mean  and  abfurd,  that  the  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  America,  or  of  a 
northern  paflage  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  might  "be  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  bad  confequence  to  their  refpe&ive 
dates. 

Captain  Cook  was  a  man  of  plain  addrefs  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  well  looked,  and  upwards  of  fix  feet 
high.  His  head  was  fmall,  and  he  wore  his  hair, 
which  was  brown,  tied  behind.  His  face  was  full  of  • 
expreffion  3  his  nofe  exceedingly  well  fhaped  ;  his  eyes, 
which  were  fmall  and  of  a  brown  caft,  were  quick 
and  piercing  3  his  eyebrows  prominent,  which  gave 
his  countenance  altogether  an  air  of  aufterity.  .Not- 
withftanding  this,  it  was  impoffible  for  any  one  to  ex¬ 
cel  him  in  humanity,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  te¬ 
nor  of  his  behaviour  both  to  his  own  people  and  the- 

many 
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many  fa vage  nations  with  whom  he  had  occafion  to  in¬ 
terfere.  This  amiable  property  dilcovered  itfelf  evert  in 
the  final  catailrophe  of  his  life  ;  his  utmoft  care  being 
directed  to  the  prefervation  of  his  people,  and  the  pro¬ 
curing  them  a  f’afe  retreat  to  their  boats.  And  it  can¬ 
not  be  enough  lamented,  that  he  who  took  fo  much 
care  of  others,  Ihould  have  periihed  in  lucii  a  miferable 
manner  for  want  of  being  properly  fupported  by  them. 
The  perfeverance  with  which  he  purfued  every  object 
which  happened  to  be  pointed  out  as  his  duty  was  un¬ 
equalled.  Nothing  ever  could  divert  him  from  what 
he  had  once  undertaken  ^  and  he  perfevered  in  the 
midtl  of  dangers  and  difficulties  which  would  have  dif- 
heartened  perfbns  of  very  confiderable  ftrength  and 
fiimnefs  of  mind.  For  this  lie  was  adapted  by  nature, 
having  a  ftrong  conftitution,  inured  to  labour,  and  ca* 
pable  of  undergoing  the  greateft  hardships.  His  fto- 
mach  bore  without  difficulty  the  coarfelt  and  moil 
ungrateful  food  j  and  he  fubmitted  to  every  kind  of 
felt  denial  with  the  greateft  indifference.  To  this 
ftrength  of  conftitution  he  joined  an  invincible  forti¬ 
tude  of  mind,  of  which  the  circumnavigation  of  New 
Holland,  and  his  voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  fur- 
nifti  innumerable  i  nil  antes.  He  was  mailer  of  hiim- 

felf  on  every  trying  occafion  ^  and  the  greater  the 
emergency,  the  greater  always  appeared  his  calmnefs 
and  recolledlion  :  fo  that  in  the  moft  dangerous  fnua- 
tions,  after  giving  proper  directions  to  his  people,  he 
could  ileep  found ly  the  hours  that  he  had  allotted  to 
hknfeif.  That  he  poffeffed  genius  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  his  invention  was  ready, 
and  capable  not  only  of  fuggefting  the  mod  noble  ob- 
jedls  of  purfuit,  but  the  mod  proper  methods  of  at¬ 
taining  them.  His  knowledge  of  his  owrn  profeffiort 
was  unequalled  j  and  to  this  he  added  a  very  confider¬ 
able  proficiency  in  other  fciences.  In  adronomy,  he 
became  fo  eminent,  that  he  was  at  length  enabled  to 
take  the  lead  in  making  the  adronomical  obfervations 
during  the  courfe  of  his  voyages.  In  general  learning 
he  likewife  attained  to  fuch  a  proficiency  as  to  be  able 
to  exprefs  himfelf  with  clearnefs  and  propriety ;  and 
thus  became  refpedlable  as  the  narrator,  as  well  as  the 
performer,  of  great  a&ions.  He  was  an  excellent  huf- 
band  and  father,  fincere  and  fteady  in  his  friendifiip, 
and  poffeffed  of  a  general  fobriety  and  virtue  of  charac¬ 
ter.  In  converfation  he  was  unaffe&ed  and  unaffiim- 
ing  *  rather  backward  in  puifiing  difeourfe,  but  oblig¬ 
ing  and  communicative  to  thofe  who  wifhed  for  infor¬ 
mation  :  and  he  was  diftinguiihcd  by  a  fimplicity  Gf 
manners  almoft-univerfally  the  attendant  of  truly  great 
men.  With  all  thefe  amiable  qualities,  the  captain 
was  occafionally  fubjedl  to  a  haftinefs  of  temper,  which 
has  been  fet  forth  in  its  utmod  extent,  if  not  exag¬ 
gerated  by  fome,  though  but  few,  who  are  not  his 
friends  :  but  even  thefe,  as  well  as  others,  when  taking 
a  general  vlev:  of  his  character,  are  obliged  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greated 
men  of  his  age. 

Captain  Cook  is  didinguifhed  as  an  author  by  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  fecond  voyage  written  by  himfelf.  His  find 
voyage,  as  well  as  that  of  feveral  other  navigators,  had 
hikn  recorded  by  Dr  Kawkefworth  ;  but  on  the  prefent 
occafion  it  was  not  judged  neceffary  to  have  recourfe 
to  any  other  than  the  pen  of  the  author  himfelf*,  and 
his  journal,  with  a  few  occafional  alterations,  and  be- 
VoL,  VI.  Part  II, 
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ing  divided  into  chapters,  was  fufficient  for  the  pur* 
pole.  The  ftyle  is  clear,  natural,  and  manly  •,  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  even  a.  pen  of  more  dudied  elegance 
could  not  have  made  it  appear  to  more  advantage. 
When  it  appeared-,  which  w*as  not  till  tome  time  after 
the  author  had  left  England,  the  book  was  recommended 
by  the  accuracy  and  excellency  of  its  charts,  and  *by  a 
numerous  collection  of  fine  engravings  done  from  the 
original  drawings  of  Mr  Hodges. 

Wre  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  taking  fome 
notice  of  the  honours  paid  to  our  celebrated  navigator 
after  his  death,  both  by  his  own  countrymen  and  thofe 
of  other  nations.  Perhaps  indeed  it  may  be  faid  with 
judice,  that  foreigners  hold  his  memory  in  an  edimatiorr 
unequalled  even  in  this  country  j  a  remarkable  proof  of 
which  occurs  in  the  eulogy  upon  him  by  Michael 
Angelo  Gianetti,  read  in  the  Florentine  academy,  on 
the  9th  of  June  1785,  and  publifhcd  at  Florence  the 
fame  year.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  one  of  the  French 
literary  academies  propofed  a  prize  for  the  bed  eulogiuiri 
on  Captain  Cook  ;  and  many  poetical  tedimonies  ot  his 
merit  appeared  in  our  own  language.  The  Royal 
Society  of  London  refolved  to  tedify  their  refpedf  to  him 
by  a  medal,  for  which  puipofe  a  voluntary  fubfcripliort 
was  opened.  A  gold  medal  was  -given  to  fuch  of  the: 
fellows  as  fubferibed  20  guineas,  and  a  fiver  one  to 
thofe  tvho  fubferibed  lmaller  fums  ;  and  each  of  the 
ether  members  received  one  of  bronze.  Thofe  who 
fubferibed  20  guineas  were,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  prefidentj 
the  prince  of  Anfpach,  the  duke  of  Montague,  Lord 
Mill  grave,  and  Mefirs  Cavendifh,  Peachey,  Perrin, 
Poli,  and  Shuttleworth.  Many  defigns  were  propofed 
on  the  occafion  j  but  the  following  was  that  which  was 
a&ually  druck.  On  one  fide  w7as  the  head  of  Captain 
Cook  in  profile,  with  this  inferiptron  round  it,  Jac. 
Cook  oceani  investigator  ac-errimuSj  and  on  the 
exergue,  Reg.  Soc.  Lond.  socio  suo.  On  the  re- 
verfe  is  a  reprefentation  of  Britannia  holding  a  globe, 
with  this  infeription  round  her,  Nil  intent  atom 
NOSTRI  LIQUERE  ;  and  on  the  exergue,  AUSPICI13 
Georgti  III.  One  of  the  gold  medals  druck  on  this 
occafion,  wras  prefented  to  the  king,  another  to  the 
queen,  and  a  third  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Another 
was  fent  to  the  French  king  on  account  cf  the  protec¬ 
tion  he  had  granted  to  the  ifiips  j  and  a  fecond  to  tli£ 
emprefs  of  Iludia,  in  whole  dominions  they  had  been 
treated  with  every  expreffion  of  fnendfhij)  and  kind- 
nefs.  Both  thefe  great  peifonages  condefcended  ta 
accept  of  the  prefent  with  marks  of  fatisfaflion.  The 
French  king- wrote  a  handfome  letter  to  the  Scociety-, 
figned  by  himfelf,  and  underfigned  by  the  marquis  de 
Vergennes  \  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  commifficned 
Count  Oderman  to  Signify  to  Mr  Fitzherbert  the  fenfc 
die  had  of  the  value  of  the  prefent,  and  that  ftie  had 
caufed  it  to  be  depofited  in  the  mufeutn  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences.  As  a  further  teilimony  of  the 
pleafure  fhe  derived  from  it,  the  emprefs  prefented  to 
the  Royal  Society  a  large  and  beautiful  gold  medal, 
containing  on  orre  fide  the  effigies  of  herfelf,  and  on  the 
other  a  reprefentation  of  the  ftatue  of  Peter  the  Great. 
After  the  general  alfignment  of  the  medals,  which  took 
place  in  1784,  there  being  a  furplus  of  money  ft  ill 
remaining,  it  was  refolved  by  the  prefident  and  council, 
that  an  additional  number  of  medals  fiiould  be  thrown 
off,  to  be  difpofed  of  in  prefents  to  Mrs  Cook,  the  earl 
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Cook,  of  Sandwich,  Dr  Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr  Cook,  pro- 
B:fcoveries  College  Cambridge,  and  Mr  Plants.  At 

'  the  fame  time  it  was  agreed  that  Mr  Aubert  fhould  be 
allowed  to  have  a  gold  medal  of  Captain  Cook,  on  his 
paying  for  the  gold,  and  the  expence  of  ftriking  it,  in 
confideration  of  his  intention  to  prefent  it  to  the  king  of 
Poland. 

During  the  two  vifits  of  the  fliips  at  Kamtfchatka, 
Major  Behm,  the  commandant  of  that  province,  had 
bellowed,  in  the  moft  liberal  manner,  every  kind  of 
affiftance  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bellow  ;  and  fuch 
was  the  fenfe  entertained  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
of  the  kindnefs  he  had  (howed,  that  they  determined  to 
make  him  a  prefent  of  a  magnificent  piece  of  plate  with 
an  infeription  expreflive  of  his  humane  and  generous 
conduct.  The  infeription  was  drawn  up  by  Dr  Cook, 
and  afterwards  fubmitted  to  the  opinion  and  correction 
of  fome  gentlemen  of  the  firft  eminence  in  claftical  tafte. 

Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  who  had  all  along  difplayed  an 
uncommon  refpeCl  and  kindnefs  for  Captain  Cook, 
Jikewife  difplayed  his  regard  for  his  memory  in  a  moil 
eminent  manner.  On  his  eftate  in  Buckinghamfhire, 
be  conilruCled  a  fmall  building  with  a  pillar,  containing 
the  charaCler  of  Captain  Cook,  which  is  given  at  the 
,«nd  of  the  introduction  to  the  lait  voyage.  This  was 
drawn  up  by  the  honourable  Admiral  Forbes,  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  and  general  of  the  marines  to  whom  Captain 
Cook  was  known  only  by  his  merit  and  extraordinary 
aCtions. 

Arnidit  all  thefe  exprefiions  of  unavailing  praife,  it 
was  not  forgotten  to  (how  fome  effential  fervice  to  the 
widow  and  family  of  our  celebrated  navigator.  A 
memorial  for  a  penfion  of  200I.  per  annum  was  given 
in  to  the  king  from  the  ccrnmiffioners  of  the  admiralty, 
and  figned  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  Mr  Butler,  the 
carl  ot  Lifhurne,  Mr  Penton,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and 
Mr  Mann.  His  majeity  complied  with  the  requeft 
of  the  memorial,  and  the  grant  was  paffed  through  the 
ufual  forms  with  all  pofBble  fpeed.  By  this  200I.  per 
annum  was  fettled  on  the  widow  during  life  ;  and  25I. 
2-year  on  each  of  her  three  fons.  After  her  death 
the  200I.  was  to  be  divided  between  her  children  ;  a 
fourth  was  allotted  to  Captain  King,  and  the  remaining 
fourth  to  Mr  Bligh  and  the  reprefentatives  of  Captain 
Clerke. 

The  lait  honour  paid  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Cook  was  the  granting  a  coat  of  arms  to  the  family, 
which  was  done  by  patent  on  the  3d  of  September 
2785  :  and  of  this  we  have  the  following  defeription. 
Azure,  between  the  two  polar  (tars,  Orj  a  fphere  on 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  north  pole  elevated,  circles 
of  latitude  for  every  ten  degrees,  and  a  longitude  for 
every  1 5 ;  (bowing  the  Pacific  ocean  between  6o° 
and  240°  welt,  bounded  on  one  fide  by  America,  and 
on  the  other  by  Afia  and  New  Holland  ;  in  memory 
of  the  difeoveries  made  by  him  in  that  ocean,  fo  very  . 
far  beyond  all  former  navigators.  His  track  thereon 
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is  marked  witK  red  lines  ;  and  for  crelt,  in  a  wreath 


of  the  colour  is  an  arm  imbowed,  veiled  in  the  uniform 
©f  a  captain  of  the  royal  navy.  In  the  hand  is  the 
union  jack,  on  a  Half  proper.  The  arm  is  encircled  by 
a  WTreath  of  palm  and  laurel. 

Cooi?s  Difeoveries. — The  number  of  countries  dif- 
covexed  by  Captain  Cook,  and  which  had  never  before 
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been  viiited  by  any  European,  is  very  confiderable  ;  Cock^j 
but  it  was  a  remarkable  property  of  our  celebrated  na-^i^etj 
vigator,  that,  wherever  he  touched,  everything  rela-U"> 
tive  to  the  place  was  determined  with  fuch  acuracy 
and  precifion,  that  all  former  accounts  feemed  to  go 
for  nothing,  and  the  difeovery  to  belong  entirely  to 
Captain  Cook.  Thus  it  was  not  unufual  with  him  to 
make  difeoveries  in  places  already  well  known;  and 
thus  his  voyages  have  conveyed  a  valt  fund  of  know¬ 
ledge  perfe£tly  original.  Though  the  accounts  of  the 
different  places,  therefore,  at  which  he  touched,  are 
particularly  given  under  their  names  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet,  we  fhall  in  this  article  endeavour  to 
join  the  whole  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  benefit  which  has  accrued 
to  fcience  from  voyages  attended  not  only  with  much 
expence  and  labour,  but  even  with  the  lofs  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  navigator’s  life. 

When  he  let  out  in  the  Endeavour  in  the  year  1768,  Madeira 
the  firft  place  he  touched  at  was  Madeira.  Here  MrvolcaniJ 
Banks  and  Dr  Solander,  befidcs  fome  additions  to  thelfland- 
fcience  of  botany,  difeovered  undoubted  marks  of  the 
ifland  having  a  volcanic  origin.  On  leaving  this  place, 
they  found  it  neceffary  to  touch  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
provifions,  and,  during  the  run  thither,  the  commander 
had  an  opportunity  of  determining  the  caufe  of  the 
luminous  appearance  of  the  fea.  On  the  29th  of  Oc-j^ 
tober  they  obferved  that  the  water  frequently  emitted  appear; 
flafhes  like  lightning,  though  much  fmaller;  but  fuch  of  the  I 
was  their  frequency,  that  eight  or  ten  of  them  were°cca^j 
vifible  almoft  at  the  fame  moment.  This  appearance  y  m 
they  found,  both  at  this  time  and  afterwards,  to  arife 
from  a  fmall  kind  of  animal  with  which  the  water 
abounded.  Whilft  flaying  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  melan¬ 
choly  obfervaticn  was  made  of  the  prodigious  vrafte  of 
human  lives  with  which  the  working  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  gold  mines  was  attended,  no  fewer  than  40,000 ya^ 
negroes  being  annually  imported  for  this  purpofe,  nonebersof 
of  wrhom,  it  feems,  furvive  the  labour  of  the  year;  andgroest 
our  navigator  was  informed,  that  in  1766  this  number^! 
was  fo  far  fhort,  that  they  were  obliged  to  draught 
20,000  more  from  the  town  of  Rio  itfelf.  Proceed- mines, 
ing  from  thence  to  the  fouthern  coafts  of  America,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  determining  a  queftion  of  great  J 
importance  to  navigation,  viz.  whether,  in  failing  to  Belt  pi 
the  Pacific  ocean,  it  is  better  to  pafs  through  thefogeirj 
ftraits  of  Magellan,  or  to  double  Cape  Horn,  and  fail l^e  Ps 
through  thofe  of  Le  Maire  ?  From  Captain  Cook’s t^rou^ 
voyage  it  appears,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  former  the  ftr 
navigators,  that  the  latter  is  the  preferable  paffage.LeMi 
Through  this  he  Was  only  33  days  in  coming  round  the 
land  of  Terra  del  Fuego  from  the  eaft  entrance  of  the 
ftrait  of  Le  Pvlaire  till  he  had  advanced  about  12  de¬ 
grees  to  the  w'eftward,  and  three  and  a  half  to  the 
northwrard  of  Magellan’s  ftraits.  During  all  this 
time  the  fhip  fcarcely  received  any  damage,  though  if 
he  had  paffed  the  other  way  he  could  not  have  accom- 
plifhed  his  paffage  in  lefs  than  three  months,  befides 
immenfe  fatigue  to  his  people  and  damage  to  the  (hip. 

In  thefe  flormy  regions,  however,  he  experienced  thepxcel 
fame  inconveniencies  felt  by  other  navigators;  fuch  a  forms’ 
fea  being  met  with  off  Cape  Diego,  that  the  (hip  fre-  11 
quently  pitched  her  bowfprit  under  water.  Here  alfo.n 
the  cxcemve  cold  and  mutability  of  weather  in  thefe  8 
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fouthern  regions  was  experienced  In  fuch  a  manner  as 
■  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  fome  of  the  gentlemen  who 


failed  along  with  him.  Dr  Solander,  Mr  Banks,  Mr 
Monkhoufe  the  furgeon,  and  Mr  Green  the  aftronomer, 
with  their  attendants  and  fervants,  fit  out  on  a  botani¬ 
cal  expedition  while  the  fiiip  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
of  Good  Succefs.  It  was  then  the  middle  of  fp.mmer, 
and  the  morning  on  which  they  fet  out  wras  as  mild 
and  warm  as  it  ufually  is  in  the  month  of  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  but  having  afeended  a  mountain  for  the  purpofe 
of  botanizing,  they  were  furprifed  by  fuch  dorms  of 
fnowr  and  hail  that  they  could  not  get  back  that  night. 
Dr  Solander,  who  warned  them  of  their  danger,  that 
people  when  about  to  perifh  with  cold  were  feized  with 
a  violent  inclination  to  deep,  was  the  firft  who  deemed 
likely  to  fall  a  victim  to  it  \  and  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  bis  companions  to  keep  him  from  fitting  down 
for  that  purpofe.  He  was  awakened  in  a  few  minutes  \ 
but  during  this  fiiort  interval  his  feet  had  become  fi> 
much  dimin iflred  by  the  contraction  of  the  veffels,  that 
his  (hoes  fell  off  from  them  when  he  was  again  made 
i  to  rife.  Even  thefe  dreary  regions,  however,  are  not 
Mi  without  inhabitants,  whom  our  voyagers  juftly  con- 
Nhc  eluded  to  be  the  lowed  of  the  human  fpecies.  Indeed, 
,iVe  confidering  the  little  convenience  they  have,  it  is  won¬ 
derful  how  they  can  refid  the  feverity  of  the  climate, 

\  for  they  are  almoft  without  clothing  *,  they  dwell  in 
miferabie  hovels,  which  admit  both  the  wind  and  fnow 
or  rain  ;  and  they  have  not  any  utenftl  for  dreiling  their 
food.  Neverthelcfs,  thefe  miferabie  creatures,  as  they 
appeared  to  our  navigators,  Teemed  to  have  no  wifli  to 
poffefs  more  than  they  enjoyed )  and  they  were  abso¬ 
lutely  indifferent  about  every  thing  that  w^as  offered 
them,  except  large  beads  which  they  would  take  as 
ornaments.  Hence  Dr  Hawkefworth,  who  wrote  the 
account  of  the  voyage,  concludes,  that  thefe  people 
may  be  on  a  level  with  ourfelves  with  refpeft  to  the 
real  happinefs  they  enjoy. 

if-  On  the  26th  of  January  17 6p  our  navigators  left 
be-  Cape  Horn  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  fird  of  March, 
■^during  which  they  run  no  lefs  than  660  leagues,  met 
with  no  current  by  which  the  diip  was  affe&ed.  Hence 
it  is  probable,  that  during  all  this  time  they  had  never 
been  near  any  land,  the  currents  of  the  ocean  being 
ufually  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iflands.  Se¬ 
veral  idandsji  however,  w’ere  difeovered  before  they 
reached  Otaheite,  on  which  they  bedowed  the  names 
of  Lagoon  Ifland,  Thrumb-cap,  Bow  Idand,  the 
Groups,  Bird  Ifiand,  and  Chain  Idand.  All  thefe 
Teemed  to  be  inhabited,  and  wrere  covered  with  a  mod 
delightful  verdure  ;  which  appeared  to  the  greater  ad¬ 
vantage,  es  our  navigators  had  for  a  long  time  feen  no 
land  but  the  dreary  hills  and  wades  of  Terra  del  Fue- 
go.  Having  arrived  at  Otaheite,  they  fet  about  ob- 
ferving  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun,  which  indeed 
was  the  main  purpofe  for  which  the  voyage  had  been 
undertaken.  The  anxiety  which  they  underwent  when 
the  time  of  the  expelled  phenomenon  approached  may 
eafily  be  imagined,  as  the  whole  depended  on  the  cir- 
cumdance  of  a  clear  iky,  which  though  more  readily  to 
be  expelled  in  that  climate  than  one  more  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  was  dill  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  In  confequence 
of  fome  hints  which  had  been  given  by  the  earl  of 
Morton,  Captain  Cook  determined  to  fend  out  two  par¬ 
ses  to  different  places  to  make  the  obfervations  5  by 
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which  means  there  v/ould  be  a  chance  of  fuccefs,  even  Cook’s 
if  thofe  at  Otaheite  ftiould  fail.  For  this  purpofe  he  ,  1  co^n^j 
fent  Mr  Gore  in  the  long  boat  to  Eimeo,  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  ifland,  along  with  Mr  Monkhoufe,  Mr  Banks,  and 
Mr  Sporing,  who  were  furnifhed  with  proper  indru- 
ments  by  Mr  Green  the  adronomer.  MefTrs  Hicks, 

Gierke^  Pickerfgill,  and  Saunders,  were  fent  in  the 
pinnace  to  a  convenient  fpot  to  the  eadward  of  the 
main  obfervatory,  where  they  were  likewife  ordered  to 
make  obfervations  with  fuch  indruments  as  they  had. 

The  day  on  which  the  tranfit  happened  was  the  3d  of 
June  1769,  when  they  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  fee  the 
fun  rife. without  a  cloud  \  and  as  the  wreather  continued 
equally  clear  throughout  the  day,  there  was  the  bed 
opportunity  of  making  the  obfervations  in  a  proper 
manner.  All  of  them  faw  an  atmofphere  or  dufky 
cloud  round  the  planet,  which  didurbed  their  obferva- 
tion,  and  probably  caufed  them  to  differ  from  each 
other  more  confiderably  than  they  w’ould  otherwife 
have  done.  According  to  Mr  Green,  the  times  o£ 
ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  planet  were  as  follow  : 
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From  tnefe  obfervations  the  latitude  of  the  obfer¬ 
vatory  was  found  to  be  170  29'  15"  S.  and  the  longi¬ 
tude  1 490  32'  30"  W.  of  Greenwich.  Several  curious 
remarks  were  made  both  on  the  country  itfelf,  and  on 
the  inhabitants.  Mr  Banks,  in  an  excurfion  up  the  otaheito 
country,  difeovered  many  traces  of  volcanic  fire  $  the  a  volcanic 
dones,  like  thofe  of  Madeira,  had  evidently  the  ap-  ifland. 
pearance  of  being  burnt,  and  the  very  clay  on  the  hills 
had  the  fame  appearance.  The  natives,  though  ad‘Acc*^t0£ 
di&ej  to  thieving,  appeared  in  general  harmlefs  and  natiYeSi 
friendly,  and  very  ready  to  fupply  the  fiiip  with  ne- 
ceffaries  in  exchange  for  fuch  things  as  they  wanted. 

The  articles  on  which  they  fet  the  greated  value  were 
hatchets,  axes,  large  nails,  fpikes,  looking-glades,  and 
beads.  They  were  alfo  fond  of  fine  linen,  whether 
white  or  printed ;  but  an  axe  of  the  value  of  half  a 
cfown  wmuld  buy  more  provifions  than  a  piece  of  cloth 
of  the  value  of  20  (hillings.  They  are  very  fickle  and 
inattentive  ;  To  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  engage  theme 
to  pay  any  regard  to  the  wTorfhip  of  the  Deity  which 
they  faw  performed  before  them ;  nor  would  they  at¬ 
tend  to  any  explanation  of  it  that  was  given  them. 

They  are  not,  however,  deditutc  of  a  religion  of  their 
own  >  and  are  particularly  careful  of  the  repofitories 
of  the  dead,  which  they  will  not  allow  to  be  violated 
on  any  account.  Of  this  Captain  Cook  had  an  in¬ 
dance,  when  fome  of  his  people  offered  to  take  down 
an  inclofure  of  one  of  thofe  repofitories.  They  were 
violently  oppofed  by  the  natives,  who  fent  a  meffenger 
to  acquaint  them  that  they  would  never  differ  any 
fiich  thing ;  and  the  only  infult  that  ever  was  offered  to 
an  Englifiiman  by  the  people  of  this  idand  was  on  a 
fimilar  account.  From  Otaheite  our  navigators  carried 
4  I  2  with 
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Cooh’s  with  them  Tupia,  formerly  high  ptiefi  of  the  country, 
pifcovene?:  ancj  pr;me  min;fter  to  Queen  Oberea.  From  his  prac¬ 
tice  it  appeared,  that  the  priefts  of  Otaheite,  as  well  as 
clfewhere,  take  care  to  place  themfelves  a  ftep  nearer 
the  Deity  than  the  common  people,  and  to  ufe  the  de¬ 
ceptions  too  frequently  put  in  practice  by  fuch  media¬ 
tors.  While  on  board  the  Endeavour,  he  frequently 
prayed  to  his  god  Tane  for  a  wind  ;  and  according  to 
his  own  account  never  failed  of  fuccefs.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  he  took  care  to  enfure  ;  for  he  never  began  his 
prayers  till  he  perceived  the  breeze  already  on  the 
water,  and  fo  near  that  it  inuft  reach  the  (hip  before 
they  could  well  be  ended.  It  was  obferved  likewife  of 
the  people  of  Otaheite,  that  they  had  their  bards  or 
minflrels,  who  went  about  the  country  with  mufical 
inftruments.  The  band  whom  they  faw  at  this  time 
confided  of  two  players  on  flutes  and  three  drummers  ; 
the  letter  accompanying  the  flutes  with  their  voices. 
Their  fongs  were  made  extempore,  and  the  Engliih 
11  themfelves  were  generally  the  fubje£L 
Society  .  From  Otaheite  014*  navigators  failed  towards  a  neigh- 
Iflands idif-  bouring  ifland  named  Tethuora\  but  finding  it  fmall, 
CQVere  *  low,  and  without  any  fettled  inhabitants,  the  captain 
chofe  rather  to  dire£t  his  courfe  towards  Huaheine  and 
Ulietea,  which  he  was  informed  were  well  inhabited. 
Thefe  had  never  been  vifited  by  any  European  (hip  ; 
but  the  inhabitants,,  though  peaceable  and  friendly, 
were  very  flow  and  cautious  in  trading,  fo  that  the 
captain  was  obliged  to  bring  out  his  hatchets  to  mar¬ 
ket  ;  a  commodity  which  he  had  hoped  might  have 
been  concealed  from  thofe  who  had  never  feen  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  (hip  before.  On  bis  arrival  at  Ulietea  he  found 
.by  the  difeourfe  of  Tupia,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  ifland  named  Bolabola  were  of  fuch  a 
martial  difpofition  as  to  be  the  terror  of  thofe  of  Hua- 
heine^  Ulietea,  and  others,  infomuch,  that  he  appre¬ 
hended  great  danger  to  our  navigators  fhould  they 
touch  at  an  ifland  which  the  Eolabola  men  had  lately 
conquered.  This,  however,  had  fo  little  effect  upon 
Captain  Cook,  that  he  not  only  landed  on  the  ifland 
already  mentioned,  but  took  poifefiion,  in  his  majefty’s 
name,  of  Bolabola  itfelf,  together  with  Ulietea,  Hua- 
heine,  and  another  named  Otaha,  which  were  all  vi- 
Wrctched  Able  at  once.  During  their  flay  here  they  paid  a  vifit 
appearance  to  Qp0ony?  the  formidable  monarch  of  Bolabola ; 
of  bolabola  w^om»  t0  their  furprife,  they  found  a  feeble  wretch, 
withered  and  decrepid,  half  blind  with  age,  and  fo 
fiupid  that  he  feemed.fcarce  to  be  poffefted  of  a  com¬ 
mon  degree  of  under  (landing.  About  thefe  iflands 
they  fpent  fix  weeks,  bellowing  upon  them  the  name 
of  the  Society  IJles ,  on  account  of  their  being  fo  near 
io  each  ether.  They  are  fix  in  number,  Ulietea,  Hua- 
lieine,  Bolabola,  Otaba,  Tubai,  and  Maurna.  The 
fmalier  ones  in  their  neighbourhood  are  Tethuora,  Ei- 
meo,  Tapoarnanoa,  Oatara,  Opururu,  Tamou,  Toaho- 
13  atu,  and  Whennuaia. 

Oheteroa  Leaving  the  Society  Iflands,  which  are  fituated  be- 
covered1^  Tween  Fat.  16.  io.  and  16.  55.  S.  and  between  150. 

57.  ancki52.  W.  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  they 
fell  in  with  the  ifland  of  Oheteroa,  fituated  in  S.  Lat. 
22.  27.  and  W.  Long.  150,  47.  y  but  this  was  found 
to  be  defiitute  of  any  harbour  or  fafe  anchorage,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  fo  hoflile  that  they 
could  not  by  any  means  be  conciliated,  fo  that  no 
attempts  were  made  to  land.  From  Tupia  Captain 


Cook  learned  that  there  were  feveral  iflands  in  the  f 
neighbourhood,  which  our  navigator  conjectured  to w 
be  Bofcawen  and  KeppePs  iflands,  difeovered  by  Cap- * 
tain  Wallis ;  but  without  fpending  more  time  in  ex¬ 
ploring  thefe,  he  fet  fail  to  the  fouthward  in  fearch  of  a 
continent.  I 

Our  voyagers  left  Oheteroa  on  the  15th  of  Augufl  Comeuf 
1769,  and  on  the  30th  had  a  view  of  the  comet  which 
appeared  that  year ;  its  tail  fubtending  on  an  angle  of^erve^ 

42  degrees.  This  proved  a  new  fource  ©f  apprehen- 
fion  to  Tupia,  who  inflantly  cried  out,  that  as  foon  as 
it  was  feen  at  Bolabola,  the  people  of  that  country 
would  attack  thofe  of  Ulietea,  who  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  obliged  to  fly  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains 
to  fave  their  lives.  On  the  6th  of  O&ober  they  dif¬ 
eovered  land,  which  from  its  fize,  and  the  enormous 
mountains  obfervable  on  it,  was  fuppofed  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  board  to  be  part  of  Terra  ^ujlralis  incognita  \ 
but,  on  farther  examination  it  was  found  to  be  part  of 
New  Zealand.  Here  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  They » 
fpeak  a  dialed  of  the  language  of  Otaheite,  fo  that  rive  at 
they  could  underfiand  Tupia,  and  he  them;  yet  fo Nc^Ztl 
extremely  hoftile  were  their  difpofitions,  that  not  tbeland‘ 
(mailed  intercourfe  could  be  beld  with  them ;  nor 
could  any  thing  necefiary  for  the  (hips  be  procured 
excepting  wood  ;  fo  that  the  name  Captain  Cook 
thought  proper  to  beflow  on  this  part  of  the  country 
was  Poverty  Bay .  By  the  natives  it  is  called  Taoneroa , 
and  lies  in  S.  Lat.  38."  42.  and  W.  Long.  181.  36. 
During  the  time  of  his  flay  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
the  captain  circumnavigated  almoft  the  whole  country 
of  New  Zealand,  which  he  found  to  confifl  of  two- 
iflands  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  flrait, 
which,  from  its  difeoverer,  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Cook's  Strait .  In  feme  places  the  difpofition  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  was  as  favourable  as  could  be  wiihed  ;  fo  that 
Dr  Solander,  Mr  Banks,  and  other  gentlemen,  had  an 
opportunity  of  exploring  the  country  in  fome  degree,  ^ 
with  a  view  to  difeover  its  natural  productions.  In  Rock  c 
one  of  their  excurfions,  as  they  paffed  through  a  val-extraorj| 
ley,  the  hills  on  each  fide  of  which  were  very  flcep,naryfii 
they  were  fuddenly  ftruck  with  the  fight  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  natural  curiofity.  It  was  a  rock  perfo¬ 
rated  through  its  whole  fubflance,  fo  as  to  form  a  rude 
but  flupendous  arch  or  cavern,  opening  diredly  to  the 
lea.  This  aperture  was  75  feet  long,  27  broad,  and 
45  in  height,  commanding  a  view  of  the  bay  and  the 
hills  on  the  other  fide,  which  were  feen  through  it  ; 
and  opening  at  once  on  the  view,  produced  an  effed  v 
far  fuperior  to  any  of  the  contrivances  of  art.  CnNatuiiJ 
that  part  of  the  coaft,  which,  from  having  obferved  a  produJ 
tranfit  of  Mercury,  they  named  Mercury  Bay ,  oyflers1^  cc,» 
were  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  might  have  load-U^’ 
ed  not  only  their  boats,  but  even  their  (hip  with  them. 

They  were  about  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  met  with  in 
this  country  ;  ,  and  on  account  of  their  being  found  in 
fuch  plenty,  and  like-wife  that  the  adjacent  country 
abounds  with  conveniencies,  Captain  Cook  was  at  great 
pains  to  point  out  the  fituation  of  the  place.  By  his 
obfervations  the  latitude  of  Mercury  Bay  is  36.  48. 

28.  S. 

Leaving  this  bay,  our  commander  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
plore  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  by  bis  ac¬ 
count  feems  to  abound  with  rivers.  Two  large  ones  4 
were  met  with  in  Mercury  bay ;  one  of  which,  fre^a  k 
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the  abundance  of  oyders  found  at  its  mouth,  was  call¬ 
ed  Oyjlcr  river;  the  other  they  named  Mangrove  ri¬ 
ver,  from  the  number  of  mangrove  trees  growing  there. 

A  third,  which  they  called  Thames,  was  met  with  in 
that  part  called  the  Bay  of  Ilhnds,  up  which  they  fail¬ 
ed  14  miles.  Its  banks  were  everywhere  adorned 
with  lofty  trees,  which  they  had  like  wife  obferved  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  too  heavy  for 
mads,  but  would  make  the  fined  planks  imaginable  ; 
and  as  they  refembled  the  pitch  pine,  the  timber  of 
which  is  lightened  by  tapping,  the  carpenter  was  of 
opinion  that  they  might  thus  be  rendered  more  pro¬ 
per  for  mails  than  any  European  timber.  One  of 
thefe  trees  meafured  19  feet  8  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  height  of  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  no 
lefs  than  "89,  with  very  little  taper,  to  the  branches-, 
fo  that  the  lieutenant  fuppofed  it  mud  contain  3 56 
feet  of  folid  timber.  -In  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound  the 
country  w-as  little  other  than  one  vad  fored,  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  excellent  water,  and  the  coad  abounding  with  fife. 
As  the  (kip' lay  at  the  didance  of  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  fhore,  they  were  agreeably  entertained 
with  the  finging  cf  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  birds, 
which  formed  a  melody  greatly  fuperior  to  any  thing 
they  had  ever  heard  before,  lhe  mufic  of  thefe  little 
choriders  feemed  to  be  like  fmall  bells,  mod  exquifitely 
tuned,  though  probably  the  didance  and  intervention 
of  the  water  had  a  confiderable  effea  in  heightening 
it.  They  began  to  fing  about  two  in  the  morning, 
and  continued  their  fong  till  funrife,  after  which  they 
were  filent  all  the  day,  refembling  in  this  refpe£t  the 
nightingales  of  our  country. 

The  time  which  Captain  Coolcfpent  in  exploring  the 
coafts  of  New  Zealand  was  not  lefs  that  fix  months. 
By  his  refearches  it  was  diown  to  confid  of  two  large 
i {lands,  the  mod  northerly  of  which  is  called  Eaheino- 
mauvoe,  and  the  mod  foutherly  Tovy  or  Tavai  Poe- 
71  ammo  0  ;  though  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  whole 
foulhern  ifland  or  only  a  part  of  it  is  comprehended  un¬ 
der  this  name.  This,  ifland  feems  to  be  barren  and 
mountainous,  but  Eaheinomauwe  has  a  much  better  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  it  was  univerfally  believed  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  board,  that  all  kinds  of  European  grain,  as 
%vell  as  garden  plants  and'  fruits,  would  fiourifh  in  the 
greated  abundance  and  perfe£fion  *,  and  from  the  ve¬ 
getables  found  here  it  was  concluded  that  the  winters 
are  not  more  fevere  than  thole  of  England,  and  it  was 
known  by  experience,  that  the  dimmer  was  not  hotter, 
though  the  heat  was  more  equal  than  in  this  country. 
Here  are  no  quadrupeds  except  dogs  and  rats  *,  and 
the  latter  are  fo  fcarce,  that  they  efcaped  the  notice  of 
many  on  board.  The  birds  are  not  numerous,  and  tne 
gannet  is  the  only  one  of  the  European  kind  that  was 
obferved.  The  infe&s  are  equally  fcarce  ;  but  the  fea 
makes  abundant  recompenfe  for  this  fcarcity  of  land 
animals  ;  every  creek  fwarms  with  fifh,  equally  deli¬ 
cious  with  thofe  in  this  country.  The  foreds  are  of  vad 
extent,  and  filled  with  excellent  timber  trees  y  the  lar¬ 
ged,  draighteft,  and  cleaned  that  Mr  Cook  had  ever 
feen.  There  is  here  one  plant  which  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofes  of  both  hemp  and  flax,  and  excels  all  others  of  the 
kind  that  have  been  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  If  the  fettling  of  New  Zealand  therefore  diould 
ever  be  deemed  an  object  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain,  Captain  Cook  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
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beft  place  for  eftabllfubg  a  colony  would  be  either 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  m  the  bay  of  Iflahds ,  each 
of  thefe  places  having  the  advantage  of  an  fcxeedent 
harbour.  Settlements  might  be  extended,  and  a  com¬ 
munication  made  with  the  inland  parts  of  the  count ty 
by  means  of  the  river  ;  and  veffels  eafily  conduced 
of  the  excellent  timber  with  which  the  country  every- 
where  abounds.  20 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  in  a  very  bar-  Account  of 
barous  date,  and  have  a  degree  of  ferocity  unknown  the  inhabU 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  iflands,  though tants. 


they  feem  to  have  the  fame  origin.  During  their  re- 
lidence  there,  our  navigators  had  the  mod  convincing 
evidences  of  their  being  cannibals,  and  accudomed  to 
devour  the  bodies  of  their  {lain  enemies.  Not  with- 

handing  thefe  barbarous  praflices,  however,  they 
feemed  to  enjoy  a  date  of  uninterrupted  health.  In 
all  the  vifits  made  to  their  towns,  none  was  ever  per¬ 
ceived  who  had  the  lead  bodily  complaint,  not  even 
the  flighted  eruption  on  the  fkin.  Phis  extraordinary 
degree  ,  of  health  was  likewife  manifefted  by  the  eaic 
with  which  their  wounds  were  healed  without  the  finali- 
ed  application,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  pld  men 
with  which  the  ifland  abounded.  Many  of  taefe,  by  the 
lofs  of  their  hair  and  teeth,  feemed  to  be  extremely 
old,  but  none  of  them  were  decrepid  ;  and  though  in¬ 
ferior  in  drength  to  the  young  men,  they  came  not 
behind  them  in  the  lead  with  regard  to  cheer! ninths 
and  vivacity.  The  univerfai  and  only  drink  of  Uie 
New  Zealanders  is  w7ater. 

Our  navigator  had  now  explored  three-fourths  of 
that  part  of  the  globe  where  the  foulhern  continent 
was  fuppofed  to  lie, ..without  being  able  to  find  it  ;  and 
his  voyage  had  demondrated,  that  tne  lands  feen  by 
former  navigators  could  not  have  been  parts  of  fuch  a 
continent,  though,  as  he  had  never  proceeded  farther 
to  the  fouth wal’d  than  40  degrees,  the  arguments  for  it  2I 
were  not  as  yet  entirely  overthrown.  Mr  Cook,  how-Difcovc-  ] 
ever,  did  not  at  this  time  proceed  farther  in  the  ft  arch  ruts 
of  fuch  a  continent,  but  failed  trom  New  Zealand  0 

the  coad  of  New  Holland,  where  he  anchored  in  Bo¬ 
tany  Bay  on  the  20th  of  April.  Here  he  found  a  few 
favage  inhabitants  more  barbarous  and  degenerate  than 
any  that  had  yet  been  obferved.  Their  language  was 
hard)  and  diffonant*.  totally  unintelligible  even  to  Tu- 
pia  :  they  appeared  to  have  little  curiofity,  and  fet  no 
value  upon  any  prefent  that  could  be  made  them.  The 
mod  remarkable  circuinftance  in  this  country  feems  to 
be  its  extreme  fcarcity  of  water  ;  not  a  Tingle  dream 
of  any  confluence  having  ever  been  obferved  by  any 
navigator.  Some  were  of  opinion  indeed,  that  More- 
ton’s  bay,  in  S.  Lat.  26.  59.  and  W.  Long.  206.  28. 
opens  into  a  river  ;  though  the  only  reafon  they  had 
for  this  opinion  was,  that  the  fea  looked  paler  in  that 
part  than  ufual,  and  the  land  at  the  bottom  part  of  the 
bay  could  not  be  feen.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
matter  could  not  be  determined  by  experiment,  on 
account  of  the  wand  being  contrary.  The  fcarcity 
of  water  here  is  the  more  fur p riling,  on  account  of  the 
vad  extent  of  the  country,  and  likewife  its  having 
abundance  of  tolerably  high  hills.  In  this  ifland  theie 
were  found  many  curious  plants  and  animals;  and  it 
was  found,  that  in  feveral  places  the  magnetical  needle  Magnetic 
was  affe&cd  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  vary  its  pefition  needle  fur^ 
even  to  30  degrees.  At  one  time  it  vaiied  no  lefs^^^. 

than 
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Cook’s  than  two  points  on  being  removed  to  the  diftance  of 
Difcoveries.  on]y  feet#  Some  of  the  loofe  (tones  being  taken  up 
and  applied  to  the  needle  produced  no  effe£l  3  but  Mr 
Cook  was  of  opinion  that  the  whole  phenomenon  was 
to  be  aferibed  to  iron  ore'  in  fome  of  the  mountains, 
and  of  which  traces  had  been  already  met  with.  This 
irregularity  continued  in  fome  degree  even  at  fea  3  for 
when  the  (hip  was  clofe  under  Cape  Updart,  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  needle  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  June 

and  this 
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had  a  furprifing  method  of  letting  off  a  kind  of  fires, 
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was  9^  eaft,  and  next  morning  only  5°35'j 
was  in  like  manner  accounted  for  from  iron  ore,  or 
fome  magnetical  matter  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  The  great  ifland  has  many  other  fmall 
ones  round  it,  feveral  of  which  rvere  vifited  by  our  na¬ 
vigators.  One  of  them,  named  Eagle  Ifland ,  feemed  to 
be  inhabited  by  a  mondrous  kind  of  birds,  the  ned  of 
one  of  which  meafured  no  lefs  than  26  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height  3  and  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadiions,  vol.  xx.  there  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  one  of  thefe  neds  (till  larger  3  but  the  bird 
to  which  it  belonged  was  not  feen.  That  which 
our  navigators  faw  was  built  of  flicks,  and  lay  upon  the 
ground. 

The  country  which  goes  by  the  name  of  .New  Hot - 
°^tile coun- land  is  by  far  the  larged  ifland  in  the  world.  Its  ead- 
ern  part,  called  Nezv  South  Wales ,  now7  fivfl  explored 
by  Captain  Cook,  extends  upwards  of  2000  miles  in 
length,  if  the  coafl  were  reduced  to  a  firaight  line. 
Though  inhabited,  as  wTe  have  -already  faid,  by  very 
barbarous  favages,  their  number  appears  to  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  territory.  The  in- 

tercourfe  they  had  with  our  navigators  was  fo  fmall, 
that  they  could  pick  up  but  a  few  words  of  their  lan¬ 
guage.  As  a  Britifh  fettlement  is  now  made  in  that 
country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  more  exadl  ac¬ 
counts  will  foon  be  obtained  than  even  the  diligence 
and  attention  of  Captain  Cook  could  colledl  on  fuch  a 
tranfient  vifit. 

In  this  voyage  our  navigator,  befides  exploring  the 
eaftern  part  ol  the  ifland,  which  had  never  been  done 
before,  difeovered  that  it  was  feparated  from  the  ifland 
of  New  Guinea,  to  which  it  had  formerly  been  thought 
to  join.  The  two  countries  are  feparated  by  a  flrait 
to  which  the  commander  gave  the  name  of  Endeavour 
Strait .  The  north  entrance  of  this  lies  in  S.  Lat.  10. 
3 9.  and  W.  Long.  218.  36.  3  the  pafifage  is  formed  by 
the  main  land  and  a  congeries  of  iflands  to  the  north, 
cn  which  our  navigator  bedowed  the  name  of  Prince 
cj  Wales's  Iflands,  Thefe  are  very  different  both  in 
height  and  extent  •,  and  the  captain  was  of  opinion, 
that  feveral  paffages  might  be  found  out  among  them. 
On  the  coafl  of  New  Holland  oppolite  to  New7  Guinea 
are  found  cockles  of  an  iminenfe  fize  ;  fome  of  them 
being  as  much  as  two  men  could  move,  and  containing 
20  pounds  of  good  meat.  In  thefe  feas,  as  well  as  on 
the  coafls  of  Brazil,  our  navigators  found  the  furface  of 
the  water  covered  with  a  kind  of  feum  called  by  the 
failors  flea -/pawn.  It  was  examined  by  Mr  Banks  and 
Dr  Solander  3  but  they  could  determine  nothing  far¬ 
ther  than  that  it  was  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  natives  of  New  Guinea  were  fo  hoflile  that  no 
difcoveries  of  any  confluence  could  be  made.  They 
refembled  the  New.  Hollanders  in  flature,  and  having 
fnort  cropped  hair.  Like  them  too  they  were  abfo- 
lutely  naked,  but  fome  what  lefs  black  and  dirty.  They 


exaflly  refembling  the  flafhes  of  fire-arms,  but  without ^cov 
any  expiofion.  It  was  not  known  in  what  manner 
this  was  done,  as  they  were  never  near  enough  tounacc! 
make  a  particular  obfervation.  Thofe  who  di fc barged  able 
them  had  a  fliort  piece  of  flick  which  they  fwung  fide-  ^  0 
wife  from  them,  from  which  there  ifTued  the  fire  and 
fmoke  juft  mentioned.  This  feems  to  have  been  in-^: 
tended  as  a  defiance  3  for  they  had  no  effect  as  offtn- 
five  weapons,  and  others  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  The  country  appeared  extremely  pleafant 
and  fertile.  The  place  at  which  they  touched  lies  in 
S.  Lat.  6.  15. 

As  the  condition  of  the  Endeavour  was  now  very 
much  (battered  by  having  failed  fo  long  in  thefe  dan¬ 
gerous  feas,  the  commander  determined  to  make  the 
bed  of  his  way  for  Batavia  in  order  to  refit.  In  this 
voyage  he  firfl  paffed  two  unknown  iflands  without 
touching  at  either  cf  them.  They  were  fuppoled  to 
belong  to  the  Aurora  iflands  ;  but  if  this  be  the  cafe, 
the  latter  mud  be  laid  dowrn  at  too  great  a  didance 
from  New  Guinea.  The  Weafcl  Ides,  laid  down  by 
former  navigators  at  about  28  or  25  leagues  from  the 
coad  of  New  Holland,  were  not  feen  3  for  which  reafori 
Mr  Cook  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  erroneoudy  laid 
down. 

Pafling  by  the  iflands  of  Timor,  Timor-lavet,  Rot- 
ta,  and  Seman,  they  next  arrived  at  the  ifiand  of  Sa~ 
vu,  where  a  fettlement  had  lately  been  made  by  the 
Dutch.  In  this  voyage  they  had  the  fatisfadlion  of^uro) 
obferving  the  aurora  audralis,  which  here  feemed  toauita 
differ  in  fome  refpedls  from  that  in  the  northern  hemi-  , 
fphere.  It  confided  of  a  dull  reddifh  light  extend¬ 
ing  about  20  degrees  above  the  horizon  3  and  though 
it  varied  fometimes  in  extent,  it  was  never  lefs  than 
eight  or  ten  degrees.  From  this  general  mafs  of 
light  there  fometimes  iffued  rays  of  a  brighter  colour, 
which  vanished  and  were  renewed  like  thofe  of  the  au¬ 
rora  borealis,  but  without  any  of  that  tumultuous  mo¬ 
tion  obferved  in  the  aurora  borealis.  The  body  of  the 
light  bore  S>  S.  E.  from  the  fiiip,  and  continued  with¬ 
out  any  diminution  of  its  brightnefs  from  10  to  12  at 
night. 

The  middle  part  of  the  ifland  of  Savu  lies  in  10.  3  5*  Excel 
fouth,  and  237.  30.  wed  longitude,  and  afforded  a  moftchara 
beautiful  profpeft  from  the  dfip.  The  people  are  re-oft^ 
markable  for  the  purity  of  their  morals,  which  are  faid*Jltan1 
to  be  irreproachable,  even  on  the  principles  of  Chrif-^ 
tianity.  Though  no  man  is  allowed  to  have  more 
than  one  wife,  indances  of  illicit  commerce  betwixt 
the  fexes  are  fcarcely  known  among  them.  Indances 
of  theft  are  likewife  very  rare  3  and  fo  far  are  they 
from  revenging  a  fuppofed  injury  by  murder,  that 
when  any  differences  arife  among  them,  they  are  im¬ 
mediately  and  implicitly  referred  to  the  determination 
of  the  king.  They  will  not  even  make  it  the  fubjeft 
of  private  debate,  led  they  fhould  he  provoked  to  re- 
fentment  and  ill-nature  3  and  the  delicacy  and  cleanli- 
nefs  of  their  perfons  are  faid  to  be  proportionable  toGooj 
the  purity  of  their  morals.  fefts 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Endeavour  at  Batavia,  our  na-elecfr1 
vigator  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  good  ef- chain 
fe<ds  of  the  ele&rical  chains  applied  to  fhips,  in  fecuringj?^  p 
them  from  the  effe£ls  of  lightning.  A  dreadful  dorm 
of  thunder  happened  one  evening,  during  which  thelightir 
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main-maft  of  one  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  In  di  amen  was 
fplit  and  carried  away  clofc  by  the  deck,  the  main¬ 
top-mall,  and  top-gallant-maft  being  fhivered  to  pie¬ 
ces.  This  (hip  lay  fo  near  the  Endeavour,  that  the 
latter  would  probably  have  {hared  the  fame  fate,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  conducing  chain  which  fortu¬ 
nately  was  juft  put  up.  The  explofion  fhcok  her  like 
an  earthquake,  the  chain  at  the  fame  time  appearing 
like  a  line  of  fire.  The  flroke  feemed  to  have  been 
directed  to  the  Dutch  veffel  by  an  iron  fpindle  at  the 
mail  head  :  which  pra£lice  cur  commander  difcom- 
mends,  but  flrongly  inculcates  the  ufe  of  the  cle&rical 
chain. 

On  their  landing  at  Batavia,  Tupia  was  confined  by 
ficknefs,  fo  that  lie  appeared  quite  lifelefs  and  dejedled 
when  put  into  the  boat  :  but  on  his  arrival  at  land  re¬ 
covered  his  fpirits  furprifingly.  The  feene,  to  him  fo 
and  extraordinary,  feemed  to  produce  an  effe£t 


Cmilar  to  what  is  produced  by  enchantment.  His  at¬ 
tention  was  particularly  engaged  by  the  various  drefies 
of  the  people  :  and  being  informed  that  at  Batavia 
every  one  appeared  in  the  drefs  of  his  own  country,  he 
exprefied  a  defire  of  likewife  appearing  in  the  garb  of 
Otaheite.  Having  therefore  been  furniihed  with  South 
fea  cloth  from  the  fhip,  he  equipped  himfelf  with 
great  quickncfs  and  dexterity.  After  the  firft  flow  of 
fpirits  had  fubfided,  however,  he  foon  began  to  feel 
the  fatal  efife&s  of  the  climate  \  and  his  boy  Tayeto, 
whofe  fpiiits  had  been  flill  more  elevated  on  his  ar¬ 
rival,  was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  a  little  time  fell  a  vi&im  to  the  difeafe.  Tu¬ 
pia  himfelf  did  not  long  furvive  him,  and  his  death 
wT2S  net  attributed  folely  to  the  unwholefomenefs  of 
the  climate.  Having  been  accuftomed  from  his  in¬ 
fancy  to  fubfifl  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  ripe  fruit,  he  had  foon  contrasted  the  dis¬ 
orders  incident  to  a  fea  life,  and  could  fcarce  have 
been  expected  to  reach  England,  even  if  the  un- 
wholefome  climate  of  Batavia  had  been  out  of  the 
queftion. 

The  Endeavour  left  Batavia  on  the  27th  of  De¬ 
cember  1770,  and  on  the  5th  of  January  1771  reach¬ 
ed  Prince’s  ifland.  This  place  had  been  formerly 
much  frequented  by  the  India  fhips,  but  of  late  en¬ 
tirely  deferted  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  bad  quality 
of  the  water  *,  but  this  our  navigator  has  difeovered  to 
be  a  miftake  \  and  that,  though  the  water  near  the 
fea  is  brackifh,  it  may  be  had  of  excellent  quality  by 
going  a  little  way  up  the  country.  He  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  illand  is  a  more  proper  place  for  (hips  to  touch 
atthan  either  North  Ifiand  or  New  Bay,  becaufe  neither 
of  thefe  can  afford  other  refrefhments,  which  may  be 
had  at  Prince’s  ifland. 

The  reft  of  the  voyage  affords  but  little  interefting 
matter.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  their 
next  ftage,  has  been  fo  fully  deferibed  by  former  na¬ 
vigators  that  there  was  little  room  for  addition.  At 
St  Helena  the  commander  made  fome  remarks  on  the 
rigorous  treatment  of  the  Haves,  which  was  reprefen  t- 
ed  as  worfe  than  that  of  the  Dutch  either  at  Batavia 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  account  of  his 
fecond  voyage,  however,  this  accufation  was  retrac¬ 
ed. 

Captain  Cook’s  fecond  voyage  was  undertaken  in 
an  efpecial  manner  to  determine  finally  the  queftion 
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concerning  the  exiftence  of  a  fouthern  continent.  It  Coojs’s 
commenced  in  the  year  1772}  anc*>  ns  in  the  former.  t  1  cc*er^ 
he  proceeded  firft  to  Madeira.  From  thence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  St  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  ifiands  \ 
wrhere  an  opportunity  was  taken  of  delineating  and  gi¬ 
ving  fuch  a  defeription  of  Port  Praya,  and  the  fupplies 
to  be  there  obtained,  as  might  be  of  ufe  to  future  navi¬ 
gators.  On  the  8th  of  September  he  crofted  the  line 
in  8°  weft  longitude,  and  had  the  fatisfaCion  to  meet 
with  good  weather,  though  he  had  been  informed  that 
he  had  failed  at  an  improper  time  of  the  year,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  he  would  probably  be  becalmed. 

Ficm  his  account,  however,  it  appears,  that  though  in 
fome  years  fuch  weather  may  be  expeCed,  it  is  by  no 
means  univerfaliy  the  cafe.  In  this  part  of  the  ocean  Calmsliot 
lie  had  alfo  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  caufc  of  always  to 
the  luminous  property  of  fea-water,  which  in  his  for-  be  feared 
mer  voyage  bad  been  attributed  to  infeCs.  Mr  For-ne^th^ 
fter  being  of  a  different  opinion,  the  matter  was  again  t(laino  aa  * 
particularly  inquired  into,  but  the  refult  was  entirely  ^5 
conformable  to  the  former  determination.  Some  hue- Luminous 


kets  of  water  being  drawn  up  from  alongfide  the  Hup,  quality  ot 
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were  found  to  be  fiiied  with  thofe  infests  of  a 
form,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pin’s  head.  i>u  me  tGrrrt;ncL 
indeed  could  be  perceived  in  them  ;  but  Mr  Forfter 
was  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  being  living  animals  ‘ 
when  in  their  proper  element*  *  ^6 

Proceeding  fouthward  in  queft  of  a  continent,  they  ice  iiiandr* 
fell  in  with  ice  ifiands  in  S.  Lat.  50.  40.  and  two 
degrees  of  longitude  eaft  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  One  of  thefe  was  fo  much  concealed  by  the 
hazinefs  of  the  weather,  that  it  could  not  be  feen  at  the 
diftance  of  more  than  a  mile.  Captain  Cook  judged 
it  to  be  about  50  feet  in  height  and  half  a  miJe  in  cir¬ 
cumference  •,  its  Tides  riling  in  a  perpendicular  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  fea  breaking  againft  them  with  great  vio¬ 
lence.  Two  days  after,  they  paffed  fix  others,  feme  of 
which  were  two  miles  in  circumference  and  60  feet  in 
height ;  yet  fuch  was  the  ftrength  and  violence  ofthe 
waves  that  the  fea  broke  quite  over  them.  On  the  14th 
they  were  flopped  by  a  vail  field  of  low  ice,  of  which 
they  could  perceive  no  end.  In  different  parts  of  this 
field  there  were  feen  ifiands,  or  hills  of  ice  like  thofe 
already  deferibed,  and  fome  of  the  people  imagined 
that  they  faw  land  over  them  but  upon  a  narrow  ex¬ 
amination  this  was  found  to  be  a  miftake.  On  getting 
clear  of  the  field  of  ice  they  again  fell  in  with  Joofe 
ifiands  \  and  it  was  a  general  opinion  that  thtfe  arc* 
only  formed  in  bays  and  rivers,  our  navigators  con* 
eluded  that  they  could  not  be  at  a  great  difiance  from 
land.  They  were  now  in  the  latitude  of  550  40'  fouth  \ 
and  as  they  had  failed  for  more  than  30  leagues  along 
the  edge  of  the  ice  without  finding  any  opening,  the 
captain  determined  to  run  30  or  40  leagues  farther  to 
the  eaftward,  in  hopes  of  then  getting  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward.  If  in  this  attempt  he  met  with  no  land  or  other 
impediment,  his  defxgn  was  to  firetch  behind  the  ice 
altogether,  and  thus  determine  the  matter  at  once.  In 
a  fhort  time,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the 
field  of  ice  along  which  they  had  failed  fo  long,  did 
not  join  with  any  land  ;  and  the  captain  now  came  to 
a  refolution  of  running  as  far  to  the  weft  as  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  Cape  Circumcifion.  In  the  profecution  of  this 
defign  he  met  with  a  very  fevere  ftoim,  which  vyas 
rendered  the  more  dangerous  by  the  pieces  cf  ioofe  ice 

among 
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Rook’s  among  which  they  were  ftill  entangled,  and  a  vaft 
pilcoveries.  Qf  w}1;c]1  they  no t  perceive  the  boundaries 

about  three  miles  to  the  northward.  Of  this  they 
could  not  get  clear  without  receiving  fome  fevere 
flrokes  ;  and  after  all,  w'hen  they  arrived  at  the  place 
where  they  ought  to  have  found  Cape  Circumcifion, 
it  could  not  be  difcovered  j  fo  that  the  captain  con¬ 
cluded  that  what  Bouvet  took  for  land  could  have 

37  been  nothing  but  ice. 

Ice  not  al-  During  this  run  the  fallacy  of  the  general  opinion 
ways  found  had  been  difcovered,  that  the  ice  with  which  the  polar 
nity  ofVltl~  re8*ons  abound  has  been  formed  in  the  vicinity  of 
land.  land.  It  was  found  likewife,  that  the  water  produced 
from  the  melting  of  ice,  even  though  formed  in  the 
ocean,  was  perfectly  fweet  and  well  tailed.  Of  this 
circumliance  the  captain  took  advantage  to  fupply 
himfelf  with  water  $  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
was  the  molt  expeditious  method  of  watering  he  had 
ever  known.  He  had  likew'ife  an  opportunity  of  de¬ 
tecting  another  popular  error,  viz.  that  penguins,  al- 
batrolfes,  and  other  biids  of  that  kind,  never  go  far 
from  land.  This  indeed  may  be  the  caie  in  open  feas, 
but  in  fuch  as  are  covered  with  ice  it  is  very  diffeient} 
for  they  then  inhabit  the  ice  illands,  and  float  out  with 
them  to  lea  to  a  great  diftance, 

When  in  the  latitude  of  49.  13.  S.  fome  figns  of 
land  were  perceived  ;  but  as  the  wind  did  not  admit  of 
any  fearch  being  made  in  the  direction  where  it  was 

38  fuppofed  to  lie,  the  captain  proceeded  in  his  voyage  to 
Irreguiari-  the  eaitward.  A  very  remarkable  alteration  in  the 
tyofthe  direction  of  the  needle  was  now  perceived,  and  which 
needle tlC  cou^  not  be  fuppofed  own  rig  to  the  vicinity  of  any 

magnetic  matter,  as  it  happened  "while  the  lliips  were 
far  out  at  fea.  The  circumliance  was,  that  when  the 
fun  was  on  the  Itarboard  fide  of  the  fi,»ip  the  variation 
was  lealt,  but  greateft  when  on  the  oppofite  fide.  An 
aurora  auftralis  was  again  obferved,  which  broke  out  in 
fpiral  or  circular  rays,  and  had  a  beautiful  appearance  ; 
but  did  not  fee m  to  have  any  particular  direction,  be¬ 
ing  confpicuous  at  various  times  in  different  parts  of 
the  heavens,  and  diffufing  its  light  over  the  whole  at~ 
mofphere. 

The  extreme  cold  and  ftormy  weather  which  now 
began  to  take  place,  determined  Captain  Cook  not  to 

39  crofs  the  antnrCtic  circle  a  fecond  time  as  he  had  once 
defigned.  His  obfervations  confirmed  the  accounts  of 

fouthem  *  former  navigators,  that  the  cold  of  the  fouthem  feas  is 
feas.  much  more  intenfe  than  in  equal  latitudes  in  the  nor¬ 

thern  hemifphere  5  but  at  the  fame  time  it  Ihowed 
that  this  cold  cannot  be  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  a  con¬ 
tinent,  as  had  been  formerly  imagined.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  now  determined  beyond  difpute,  that  if 
nny  fuch  continent  exilted  in  the  ealtern  part  of  the 
louthern  ocean,  it  mult  be  confined  within  trie  latitude 
of  60  degrees.  No  farther  difeoveries  therefore  being 
practicable  in  higher  latitudes,  as  the  winter  feafon 
was  approaching,  the  commander  fleered  for  New 
Zealand,  where  he  anchored  in  Dulky  Bay  on  the  25th 

40  ^arc;b,  having  been  at  fea  117  days  without  once 
Further  ac-  com‘ng  fight  of  land.  Here  the  time  was  fpent  in 
count  of  procuring  proper  refrelhments  for  the  people,  and  ex- 
Kcw  Zea-  ploring  the  fea-coaft  and  country  for  the  benefit  of 
xan  .  future  navigators.  Nor  was  our  commander  unmind¬ 
ful.  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  he  left  the  five  geefe 
which  jet  remained,  chooling  for  them  a  place  where 
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there  were  no  people  at  the  time  to  difturb  them  ;  and  Cook-i 
as  they  had  there  great  plenty  of  food,  he  had  no  doubt^SI 
of  their  breeding,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  fpreading  over'~^- 
the  country,  Some  days  after  a  piece  of  ground  was 
cleared  by  letting  fire  to  the  topwood,  after  which  it 
was  dug  up  and  fowed  with  garden  feeds.  Dulky  Bay 
is  fituated  in  the  weftern  illand  of  New  Zealand,  called 
Tavai  Poenammoo,  which,  as  has  already  been  faid,  is 
lefs  fertile  than  the  other.  The  inland  part  is  full’  of 
rugged  mountains  of  a  vaft  height :  but  the  fea-coait 
is  covered  with  trees,  among  which  is  the  true  fpruce, 
which  was  found  to  be  of  great  ufe.  It  was  remark¬ 
ed,  that  though  a  vaft  quantity  of  rain  fell  during  the 
time  of  relid ence  her6,  it  was  not  attended  with  any 
bad  effeCts  on  the  health  of  the  people  :  which  fur-  I 
nifties  an  additional  argument  for  the  healthinefs  of  the 
place.  Dulky  Bay  is  reckoned  by  Captain  Cock  to 
be  the  molt  proper  place  in  New  Zealand  for  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  refrelhments,  though  it  is  attended  with  fome 
‘disagreeable  circuinftances,  particularly  being  infefted 
with  great  -numbers  of  black  fand-flies,  which  were 
trouble iome  to  an  extreme  degree.  The  natives  feen 
at  D alley  Bay  were  apparently  of  the  fame  race  with 
thofe  feen  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  led  a 
-wandering  life,  without  any  appearance  of  being  united 
in  the  bonds  of  fociety  or  friendfhip* 

From  Dulky  Bay  the  captain  prcceeded  to  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Sound,  w'here  he  met  with  the  Adventure, 
which  had  been  feparated  from  the  Refolution  for  41 
above  14  weeks.  In  his  paffage  thither  he  had  an  Water 
opportunity  of  obferving  fix  water-fpouts,  one  of  which  1Pouts’ 
paffed  within  50  yards  of  the  Refolution.  It  has  been 
a  common  opinion,  that  thefe  meteors  are  diflipated 
by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  and  the  captain  was  forry  he 
had  not  made  the  experiment  ;  but  he  acknowledges, 
that  though  he  had  a  gun  ready  for  the  purpofe,  and 
was  near  enough,  his  attention  was  fo  much  engaged 
in  viewing  them,  that  he  forgot  to  give  the  neceiffary 
orders. 

Having  planted  another  garden  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  left  two  goats,  two  breeding  lows  and  a 
boar,  in  as  private  a  fituation  as  poftible,  that  they 
might  be  for  fome  time  out  of  the  reach  of  the  natives,  42 
the  captain  fet  fail  for  Otaheite.  During  the  long  Difeoveries i 
abfence  of  the  Adventure,  Captain  Furneaux  had  yi.  of  Capital 
fited  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  and  difcovered  thatf urneaux'  1 
there  was  no  probability  of  Van  Diemen’s  land  being 
feparated  from  it  by  flraits  :  he  had  likewife  found 
additional  proofs  that  the  natives^,  of  New  Zealand 
were  accuftomed  to  eat  human  flelh.  Captain  Cook 
alfo  remarked  with  concern,  that  the  morals  of  the 
New  Zealanders  were  by  no  means  mended  by  tire 
vilit  he  had  formerly  paid  them.  At  that  time  he 
looked  upon  the  women  to  be  more  chafte  than  thofe 
of  molt  of  the  nations  he  had  vifited ;  but  now  they 
were  ready  to  proftitute  themfelves  for  a  fpikenail, 
and  the  men  to  force  them  to  fuch  an  infamous  traffic, 
whether  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  females 
or  not. 

In  the  run  from  New  Zealand  to  Otaheite,  our 
commander  paffed  very  near  the  fituation  affigned  by 
Captain  Carteret  to  Pitcairn’s  illand,  difcovered  by  him 
in  1767,  but  without  being  able  to  find  it,  though  a 
fight  of  it  would  have  been  ufeful  for  correcting  its 
longitude  as  well  as  that  cf  others  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ; 
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fe.,’3  hcod  ;  but  there  was  not  at  prefent  any  time  to  fpend 
jfo  rteS,in  feaiching  for  it.  Proceeding  farther  on  in  his 
'}y-  — ^  voyage,  however,  he  fell  in  with  a  duller  of  iflands 
fuppofed  to  be  thofe  difcovered  by  M.  Bougainville  ; 
and  named  by  him  the  Dangerous  Archipelago.  To 
w-  four  of  thefe  Captain  Cook  gave  the  names  of  Refo- 
lution ,  Doubtful ,  Furneaux ,  and  Adventure  IJlands. 
Refolution  Ifland  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  17.  24.  W.  Long. 
141.  39.  Doubtful  Ifland  in  S.  Lat.  17.  20.  W.  Long. 
141.  38.  Furneaux  Ifland  in  S.  Lat.  17.  5.  W.  Long. 
143.  1 6.  and  Adventure  Ifland  in  S.  Lat.  17.  14.  and 
W.  Long.  144.  30. 

*  No  difcovery  of  any  great  confequence  was  made  at 
1  ^  n'ns  tbe  ^an<^  °‘  Otaheite  or  thofe  in  its  neighbourhood, 
ijiJp  excepting  that  the  captain  hai  an  opportunity  of 
I  ci1  heite  correcting  the  opinion,  which  till  now  had  prevailed, 
of  the  exceflive  diflolutenefs  and  immodefty  of  the 
women  of  Otaheite  ;  and  which  had  been  enlarged 
upon  by  Dr  Hawkefworth  more  than  feemed  to  be  con¬ 
fident  with  decency.  The  charge,  however,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  this  fecond  voyage,  is  far  from  being 
indifcriminately  true,  even  of  the  unmarried  females 
of  the  lower  clafs.  Some  additions  rvere  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  thofe  iflands ;  and 
from  Huaheine  Captain  Furneaux  took  on  board  of 
his  Ihip  one  of  the  natives  of  Ulietea  named  Omai\ 
afterwards  fo  much  fpoken  of  in  England.,  Captain 
Cook  at  firft  appeared  diffatisfied  with  his  choice  of  this 
youth,  as  being  inferior  in  rank  to  many  others,  and 
having  no.  particular  advantage  in  lhape,  figure,  or 
complexion ;  however,  he  had  afteiwards  reafon  to  be 
better  pleafed.  During  the  captain’s  refidence  at 
Otaheite,  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  difcover 
whether  the  venereal  difeafe  was  endemic  among  them, 
or  whether  it  had  been  imported  by  Europeans ;  but  in 
this  he  could  not  meet  with  any  perfectly  fatisfa&ory 
account,  though  it  was  univerfally  agreed,  that  if  it 
had  been  introduced  by  Europeans,  it  mult  have  been 
by  the  French  under  M.  Bougainville. 

Captain  Cook  having  left  Ulietea  on  the  17th  of 
September  1773,  directed  his  courfe  weftward,  with 
an  inclination  to  the  fouth.  In  this  courfe  he  difco¬ 
vered  land  in  S.  Lat.  19.  8.  and  W.  Long.  1 58.  54.  to 
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!  ,'d  1  co*  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Harvey's  IJland.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Middleburg,  where 
he  was  treated  in  the  moll  hofpitable  manner  poflible. 
To  fuch  an  excels  did  the  people  carry  their  generofity, 
that  they  feemed  to  be  more  fond  of  giving  away  their 
goods  than  in  receiving  any  thing  for  them  ;  infomuch 
that  many,  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of  coming  near 
the  boats,  threw  over  the  heads  of  others  whole  bales  of 
cloth,  and  then  retired,  without  either  waiting  or  afldng 
for  any  thing  in  return.  From  Middleburg  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Amfterdam  ifland,  where  the  beauty  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  ifland  afforded  the  moll  enchanting  profpeft. 
There  was  not  an  inch  of  wafte  ground  ;  the  roads  were 
no  wider  than  what  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  the 
fences  were  not  above  four  inches  thick.  Even  this  was 
not  abfolutely  loft  5  for  many  of  thefe  contained  ufeful 
trees  or  plants. 

uth  fea  ^  *s  obrervablc  the  ifles  Middleburg  and  Am- 
andsge-  fterdam,  as  well  as  of  moft  others  in  the  South  fea, 
rally  fur-  that  they  are  guarded  from  the  waves  by  a  reef  of 
raded  coral  rocks,  which  extend  about  one  hundred  fathoms 
Lcoral  from  the  fliore.  Thus  they  are  effectually  fecured 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 
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from  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean  ;  by  which  they  Cook’s 
would  probably  foon  be  fwallowed  up,  as  moft  of  them  Difcoverles. 
are  mere  points  in  comparifon  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  * 
water  which  furrounds  them.  Here  he  left  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  garden  vegetable  feeds  and  pulfe,  which  it  was 
not  doubted  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  induftrious 
inhabitants.  In  the  laft- mentioned  iflands  our  naviga¬ 
tors  found  no  animals  but  hogs  and  fowls ;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  ufually  feen 
in  the  other  iflands  of  the  South  fea  ;  but  the  latter 
greatly  preferable,  equalling  thofe  of  Europe  in  their 
fize,  and  even  preferable  in  refpeft  of  the  goodnefs  of 
their  flefh. 

On  the  7th  of  O&ober,  Captain  Cook  left  the  ifland 
of  Amfterdam,  with  a  defign  to  pay  another  vifit  to 
New  Zealand,  in  order  to  take  in  wood  and  water  for 
his  voyage  in  queft  of  a  fouthern  continent.  The  day 
after  he  left  Amfterdam  he  fell  in  with  the  ifland  of 
Pilftart,  formerly  difcovered  by  Taftnan,  and  fituated 
in  S.  Lat.  26'.  W.  Long.  175.  59.  thirty-two  leagues  ^ 
diftant  from  the  eaft  end  of  Middleburg.  On  his  arrival  Another 
at  New  Zealand,  he  exerted  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible  vifit  to  New 
to  leave  a  proper  affortment  of  vegetables  and  animals  Zealand, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  One  of  the  firft 
things  he  did,  therefore,  was  to  make  a  prefent  to  a 
chief,  who  had  come  off  in  a  canoe,  of  a  quantity  of 
the  moft  ufeful  garden  feeds,  fuch  as  cabbage,  turnips, 
onions,  carrots,  parfneps,  and  yams  ;  together  with  fome 
wheat,  French  and  kidney  beans,  and  peafe.  With 
the  fame  perfon  alfo  he  left  two  boars,  two  fows,  four 
hens,  and  two  cocks.  This  prefent,  however  valuable 
in  itfelf,  feems  to  have  been  but  indifferently  recei¬ 
ved  ;  for  the  chief  was  much  better  fatisfied  with  a 
fpikenail  half  the  length  of  his  arm  than  with  all  the 
reft  ;  notwithftanding  which,  he  promifed  to  take  care 
of  the  feeds,  and  not  to  kill  any  of  the  animals.  On 
inquiring  about  thofe  animals  left  in  the  country  in  the 
former  part  of  his  voyage,  the  captain  was  informed, 
that  the  boar  and  one  of  the  fows  had  been  feparated, 
but  not  killed.  The  other  he  faw  in  good  condition,, 
and  very  tame.  The  two  goats,  he  was  informed,  had 
been  killed  by  a  native  of  the  name  of  Gaubiab. 

The  gardens  had  met  with  a  better  fate ;  all  the  articles 
being  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition,  though  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  nature,  excepting  the  potatoes.  Captain  Cook, 
however,  ftill  determined  to  fupply  thefe  iflandersr 
with  ufeful  animals,  put  on  ftiore  a  boar,  a  young  fow, 
two  cockr,  and  two  hens,  which  he  made  a  prefent 
of  to  the  adjacent  inhabitants.  Three  other  fows  and  a 
boar,  with  two  cocks  and  hens,  he  ordered  to  be  left 
in  the  country  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians- 
They  were  carried  a  little  way  into  the  woods,  and 
there  left  with  as  much  food  as  would  ferve  them 
for  10  or  12  days,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  down  to  the  coaft  in  queft  of  it,  and  thus  being 
difcovered. 

A  fecond  Reparation  from  the  Adventure  had  now  Voyage  in 
taken  place;  notwithftanding  which,  Captain  Cook  queft  of  a 
fet  out  alone  with  his  veffel  in  queft  of  a  fouthern  con- fouthern 
tinent ;  and  fuch  was  the  confidence  put  in  him  by  the  continent:. 
failors,  that  all  of  them  expreffed  as  much  fatisfa&ion 
and  alacrity  as  if  not  only  the  Adventure,  but  ever  fo 
many  (hips  had  been  in  company.  - 

On  the  26th  of  November  the  captain  fet  fail  from 
New  Zealand j  and  on  the  12th  of  December  began  to 
4  K  fall 
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Cook'5  fall  in  with  the  ice,  but  confiderably  farther  to  the 
^icovenes.  fouthward  than  they  had  met  with  it  in  the  former  part 
of  his  voyage  3  being  now  in  the  Lat.  of  6 2.  10.  S. 
and  1720  W.  Long.  As  they  proceeded  fouthward, 
the  number  of  ice  iflands  increafed  prodigioufly  3  and 
in  Lat.  67.  31.  and  W.  Long.  142.  54.  they  all  at 
once  got  in  among  fuch  a  clutter  of  thele  iflands,  that 
it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmott  difficulty  and  danger 
to  keep  clear  of  them.  Finding  it  impoffible,  there¬ 
fore,  to  get  any  farther  to  the  fouthward  at  prefent, 
the  captain  determined  to  explore  a  confiderable  tr?,6t 
of  fea  to  the  north  of  his  prefent  fituation,  andthen 
again  to  ftand  to  the  fouth.  But  in  this  he  was  ftill 
unfuccefsful  3  no  land  being  difcovered  either  in  fail¬ 
ing  northward,  eaftward,  we  Award,  or  fouthward; 
though  he  proceeded  as  far  in  the  lad  diredfion  as 
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71.IO.  S.  Lat.  and  106.  54.  W.  It  was  now  impof¬ 
fible  to  proceed  3  and  the  opinion  of  the  captain  him- 
felf,  as  well  as  mod  of  the  gentlemen  on  board,  was 
that  the  ice  by  which  they  were  now  flopped  extend¬ 
ed  as  far  as  the  pole.  As  there  was  ttill  room,  how¬ 
ever,  in  parts  of  the  ocean  entirely  unexplored,  for 
very  large  iflands,  our  commander  determined  not  to 
abandon  the  purfuit  in  which  he  was  engaged  until 
there  fhould  not  be  any  poflibility  of  doing  more  :  and 
befides  the  poflibility  of  making  new  difcoveries,  he 
was  confcious  that  many  of  the  iflands  already  difco¬ 
vered  were  fo  obfcurely  known,  that  it  was  of  confe- 
quence  to  pay  them  a  fecond  vifit.  With  this  view  he 
propofed  to  go  in  queft  of  Eafter  or  Davis’s  ifland  3  the 
filiation  of  which  was  known  with  fo  little  certainty, 
that  none  of  the  attempts  lately  made  to  difcover  it 
had  bfeen  fuccefsful.  He  next  intended  to  get  within 
the  tropic,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  wefl,  touching 
at  any  iflands  he  might  meet  with,  and  fettling  their 
filiations,  until  he  fhould  arrive  at  Otaheite,  where  it 
was  neceflary  for  him  to  make  fome  flay  in  order  to 
look  for  the  Adventure.  It  was  part  of  his  defign  alfo 
to  run  to  the  eaftward  as  far  as  Terra  Auftral  del  E- 
fpiritu  Santo,  difcovered  by  Ouiros,  and  which  M. 
Bougainville  had  named  The  Great  Cyclades .  From 
this  "land  he  propofed  to  fail  to  the  fouthward,  and 
from  thence  to  the  eaft  between  the  latitude  of  50° 
and  6o°.  In  the  execution  of  this  defign,  he  deter¬ 
mined  if  pcflible  to  reach  Cape  Horn,  during  the  en- 
fuing  November,  when  he  would  have  the  beft  part  of 
the  fummer  before  him  to  explore  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 

In  purfuing  his  courfe  to  the  northward,  it  had  been 
part  of  his  defign  to  find  out  the  land  faid  to  have  been 
difcovered  by  Juan  Fernandez  in  about  the  latitude  of 
38°  3  but  he  was  foon  convinced,  that  if  any  fuch 
land  exifted,  it  could  only  be  a  very  fmall  ifland  3  but 
the  profccution  (if  the  defign  was  for  fome  little  time 
interrupted  by  a  violent  bilious  diforder  by  which  the 
captain  was  attacked.  In  this,  when  he  began  to  re¬ 
cover,  as  there  w7as  no  frefli  meat  on  board,  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  have  recouvfe  to  dog’s  flefh  3  and  a  favourite 
property  of  animal  belonging  to  Mr  Forfter  was  facrificed  on 
dog’s  flefh.  tpe  occafton#  The  captain  was  able  to  eat  not  only 
cf  the  broth  made  of  this,  but  like  wife  of  the  flefh,  when 
his  ftomach  could  bear  nothing  eife.  On  the  nth  of 
March  they  arrived  at  Eatter  ifland,  before  which  time 
the  captain  was  tolerably  recovered.  Here  they  made 
but  few  difcoveries  farther  than  determining  the  fi- 
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tuation  of  it  to  be  in  S.  Lat.  27.  5.  30.  and  W.  Cooh 
Long.  109.  46.  20.  The  ifland  itielf  was  found 
barren  and  defolate,  having  every  appearance  of  being 
lately  ruined  by  a  volcanic  eruption  3  without  either 
wood,  fuel,  or  frefli  water  worth  taking  on  board  TheVifit^j 
inhabitants  were  few  in  number  5  and  the  women  in  ifland, 
very  fmall  proportion  to  the  men,  but  remarkable  for 
their  lewdnefs.  A  number  of  gigantic  flatues  were 
obferved,  which  had  alfo  been  taken  notice  of  by  Com¬ 
modore  Roggewein,  and  the  origin  of  which  could  not 
be  accounted  for. 

On  leaving  Eatter  ifland,  Captain  Cock  was  again 
attacked  by  his  bilious  diforder  3  but  happily  reco-  , 
veied  before  he  reached  the  Marquefas,  which  they  and  ta! 
did  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April.  One  of  thele, Marqu 
being  a  new  difeovery,  received  the  name  of  Hood's 
Ifland ,  from  the  young  gentleman  by  whom  it  was 
firft  obferved.  Thefe  are  five  in  number 3  fituated 
between  9  and  10  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  138.  47.  and  139.  13.  of 'weft  longitude.  They 
were  difcovered  by  Mendana  a  Spaniard  3  and  their 
names  are,  La  Magdalena,  St  Pedro,  La  Dominica, 

Santa  Chriftina,  and  Flood’s  Ifland.  The  inhabitants 
are,  without  exception',  the  find!  race  of  people  in  the 
South  fea,  furpafling  all  others  in  that  .part  of  the 
world  in  the  fyrnmetry  of  their  perfons  and  regularity 
of  their  features.  Their  origin,  however,  from  the 
affinity  of  language,  was  evidently  the  fame  with  that 
of  Otaheite.  It  was  in  St  Chriftina  that  our  comman¬ 
der  anchored  3  and  he  has  left  particular  dive&ions  for 
finding  a  particular  cove  in  Refolution  bay  in  that 
ifland,  which  is  the  moft  convenient  for  procuring  wood 
and  water. 

In  the  pafiage  from  the  Marquefas  to  Otaheite,  our 
navigators  patted  feveral  low  and  fmall  iflands  connect* 
ed  together  by  reefs  of  coral  rocks.  One  of  thefe, 
named  by  the  inhabitants  Tiookea ,  was  vifited  by  IJeu-  <1 
tenant  Cooper.  It  was  difcovered  and  vifited  by  Cap-  Ifland  I 
tain  Byron;  and  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  27.  30.  W.^eoio| 
Long.  144.  56.  The  inhabitants  are  much  darker  in 
their  complexion,  and  feem  to  be  of  a  fiercer  difpofi- 
tion  than  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  iflands.  They 
have  the  figure  of  a  fifli  marked  upon  their  bodies  3  a 
very  proper  emblem  of  their  profeffion,  deriving  their 
fubfiftence  almoft  entirely  from  the  fea.  Patting  by 
St  George’s  iflands,  which  had  been  alfo  difcovered 
and  named  by  Captain  Byron,  our  commander  now 
difcovered  four  others,  which  he  named  Pa /lifer's  p^i;f  I 
IJlands.  One  of  thefe  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  15.  26.  ifland 
and  W.  Long.  146.  20.  another  in  S.  Lat.  15.  27. 
and  W.  Long.  146.  3.  They  were  inhabited  by  peo¬ 
ple  rcfembling  thofe  of  Tiookea,  and  like  them  were 
armed  with  long  pikes.  Here  our  navigator  obferves, 
that  from  W.  Long.  1 3  B°  to  1 48°  or  150°,  the  fea  is 
fo  full  of  fmall  low  iflands,  that  one  cannot  proceed  with 
too  much  caution. 

On  his  arrival  at  Otaheite,  provifions  were  met  withArrp|at 
in  great  plenty  3  and  they  were  now  very  acceptable,  Otah> 
by  reafon  of  the  long  time  the  fhip  had  been  at  fea 
without  obtaining  any  confiderable  fuppiy.  Two 
goats  which  had  been  given  by  Captain  Furneaux  to  a 
chief  named  O/oo,  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  promifing 
fituation.  The  female  had  brought  forth  two  kids, 
which  were  almoft  large  enough  to  propagate  3  and  as 
flie  was  again  with  kid,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
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,  {{land  would  foon  be  flocked  with  thefe  ufeful  ani- 
ms-malsj  though  it  was  otherwife  with  the  flieep,  all 
—'of  which  had  died  except  one.  On  this  occafion, 
alio,  the  captain  furniihed  the  natives  with  cats,  of 
which  he  gave  away  twenty  ;  fo  that  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  danger  of  the  flock  of  thefe  animals  decaying. 
During  his  refidence  at  this  time,  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  fome  computation  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  on  the  ifland,  which  he  luppofed  to  be  no 
lefs  than  200,000. 

Huaheine  and  Ulietea  iflands  were  next  viflted,  but 
n6’  without  any  remarkable  occurrence.  From  the  latter 
our  commander  fet  fail  on  the  5th  of  June  1774;  and 
next  day  came  in  fight  of  Howe  ifland,  difcovered  by 
Captain  Wallis,  and  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  16.  46.  and 
W.  Long.  154.  8.  On  the  16th  a  new  ifland,  named 
Talmerjlone  ifland,  was  difcovered,  in  S.  Lat.  18.  4. 
W.  Long.  163.  10.3  and  four  days  after,  another  was 
obferved  in  S.  Lat.  19.  1.  W.  Long.  169.  37..  As  it 
was  evidently  inhabited,  the  captain  determined  to 
land  j  but  found  the  people  fo  extremely  hoftile,  that 
no  intercourfe  could  be  had  :  nay,  he  himfeif  was  in 
danger  of  lofing  his  life  by  a  lance  thrown  by  one  of 
the  natives,  which  pa  fled  clofe  over  his  {boulder.  From 
the  extreme  hoflility  of  the  people  of  this  ifland,  it 
was  named  by  Captain  Cook  Savage  IJland \  It  is  of 
a  round  fliape,  pretty  high,  and  has  deep  water  clofe  to 
the  fliore,  but  has  no  good  harbour. 

Palling  by  a  number  of  fmall  iflands,  Captain  Cook 
next  anchored  at  that  of  Anamocka  or  Rotterdam, 
difcovered  by  Tafman.  It  is  fituated  in  20.  15*  b. 
Lat.  and  174.31.  W.  Long.  Its  form  is  triangular, 
each  fide  extending  about  three  and  a  half  or  four 
miles.  From  the  north- weft  to  the  fouth  it  is  encom- 
pafled  by  a  number  of  fmall  iflands,  fand  banks,  and 
breakers  $  of  which  no  end  can  be  feen  from  the  ifland 
cn  the  northern  fide,  and  may  pofiibly  be  as  far  ex¬ 
tended  as  Amfterdam  or  Tongataboo.  While  the 
captain  remained  on  this  ifland,  he  learned  the  names 
of  more  than  20  of  the  adjacent  ifles,  fome  of  which 
w^re  in  fight  between  the  north-weft  and  north-eaft. 
Two  of  thefe,  which  lie  more  to  the  eaftward  than 
the  others,  are  named  Amattafoa  and  Oghoo .  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  height  \  and  from  great 
fmoke  vifible  about  the  middle  of  Amattafoa,  it  was 
fuppofed  to  have  a  volcano.  The  ifland  of  Rotterdam, 
Middleburg,  or  Eaoowe,  with  Pilftart,  form  a  group 
extending  about  three  degrees  of  longitude,  and  .two 
of  latitude.  The  whole  group  was  named  The  Friend¬ 
ly  Ifles  by  Captain  Cook,  on  account,  of  the.  iiiendfliip 
which  feemed  to  fubfift  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  courteous  behaviour  to  ftrangers.  The  people 
of  Rotterdam  ifland  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Amfter- 
dam  ;  but  the  ifland  is  not  in  fuch  a  high  ftate  °*  cul¬ 
tivation  as  Amfterdam,  nor  do  its  fruits  come  to  iuch 
perfedlion.  It  is  alfo  inferior  in  the  articles  of  doth, 
matting,  &c.  which  are  accounted  the  wealth  of  theie 

P  From  Rotterdam  ifland  our  navigator  continued  his 
courfe  to  the  weftward,  where  he  firft  difcovered  a 
fmall  ifland  in  S.  Lat."  1 9.  48.  W.  Long.  178.  2.  It 
was  named  Turtle  ifland,  from  the  great  number  ot 
thefe  animals  found  upon  it.  Sixteen  days  alter  re 
fell  in  with  the  clufter  of  iflands  named  by  M.  h>°u* 
gainville  the  Great  Cyclades.  The  firft  ifland  on  which 
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he  landed  was  Malllcollo,  where,  though  the  people  Cook's 
were  at  firft  very  hoftile,  they  were  foon  conciliated,  ; 

and  a  friendly  intercourfe  took  place.  The  language 
of  thefe  people  is  confiderably  different  from  that  of 
the  other  South  fea  iflands  ;  they  are  diminutive  in 
their  perfons,  and  of  ugly  features ;  their  hair  bAaci^ 
or  brown,  fhort  and  curling,  but  lefs  foft  than  that  of 
the  negroes.  They  had  no  name  for  a  dog  in  their  lan¬ 
guage,  and  had  never  feen  the  animal  ,  fo  that  they 
were  extremely  fond  of  a  dog  and  bitch,  of  which 
Captain  Cook  made  them  a  prefent.  The  harbour  in 
this  ifland,  in  which  the  ftiip  came  to  an  anchor,  was 
named  Sandwich  harbour,  and  lies  on  the.  north-eaft 
fide,  in  S.  Lat.  16.  25.  20.  E.  Long.  167.  57.  53. .  It 
is  very  commodious  for  the  carrying  on  any  operations 
at  land,  having  a  good  depth  of  water,  and  many  other 
advantages.  60 

The  next  difeovery  was  that  of  the  group  named  Shepherd’s 
Shepherd's  Ifles,  in  honour  of  Dr  Shepherd,  Plumian1^ 
profeffor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford.  Numbers  more 
were  every  day  obferved  ;  of  which  one  peaked  rock, 
named  the  Monument ,  was  uninhabited,  being  appa¬ 
rently  inacceflible  to  any  other  creature  but  birds. 

Sandwich  ifland  is  of  a  confiderable  extent,  and  exhi¬ 
bits  a  moft  beautiful  profpeCl.  It  is  furrounded  with 
other  fmaller  iflands,  the  principal  of  which  were  na¬ 
med  Montague  and  Hinchinbroohe .  At  Erromango 
they  found  "the  people  hoflile  and  treacherous  j  and 
from  a  fkirmifti  they  had  with  them  near  a  promontory 
on  the  north-eaft  point  of  the .  ifland,  it  was  named 
Traitor's  Head .  Its  fituation  is  in  S.  Lat.  10.  43*  E. 

Long.  169.  28.  6x 

From  Erromango  our  navigators  proceeded  to  Tan- Tanna 
na,  an  ifland  they  had  formerly  difcovered  at  a  diftance,lfland' 
and  which  is  furrounded  by  fome  others,  three  of 
which  are  named  Immer,  Footoona  or  Erronan ,  and 
Anatom.  At  Tanna  they  ftaid  for  fome  time, on  account  6z 
of  their  wanting  fome  quantity  of  wood.  A  vol- Volcano, 
cano  was  feen  about  the  middle  of  this  ifland,.  which 
burned  with  great  violence,  particularly  in  moift  and 
wet  weather  ,  but  notwithftanding  the  friendly  terms' 
on  which  they  were  with  the  natives,  the  latter  would 
never  allow  them  to  approach  this  mountain.  There 
were  fome  fpots  on  the  fea-coaft  which  emitted  a  hot 
and  fulphureous  fmoke  ;  and  the  people  alfo  expreffed 
much  uneafinefs  when  thefe  were  approached  or  med¬ 
dled  with.  The  port  which  the  fliip  entered  in  this 
ifland  was  named  Ke/olution  Harbour,  and  is  fituated  in 

S.  Lat.  19.  32.  2 si-  E.  i6.9-  44-  35-  lt  a 

fmall  creek  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  about 
half  as  broad.  It  is  extremely  convenient,  having 
plenty  of  wood  and  water  clofe  to  the  fliore.  Among 
the  vegetable  productions  of  this  ifland,  there  is  reafon 
to  TufpecI  the  nutmeg  tree  to  be  one,  a  pigeon  ha¬ 
ving  been  (hot,  in  the  craw  of  which  was  a  wild  nut¬ 
meg.  The  inhabitants  are  two,  diftina  races  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  fpeak  two  different  languages  ;  one  that  of 
the’  Friendly  Iflands,  the  other  peculiar  to  Tanna  and 
thofe  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  people  arc  very £exterity. 
expert  in  the  uie  of  their  weapons  5  on  which  Mr  of  the  inha- 
Wales  makes  the  following  remarks:  “  I  muft  con- bit  ants  in 
fefs  I  have  often  been  led  to  thin.K  the  feats  which ‘^™mCes. 
Homer  reprefents  his  heroes  as  performing  with  their 
fbcars,  a  little  too  much  of  the  marvellous  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  an  heroic  poem,  I  mean  when  confined 
4  K  3  within 
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Cook's  within  the  (trait  (lays  of  Ariftotle ;  nay,  even  fo  great 
1  coveries.  an  acjvocate  for  him  as  ]\£r  p0pe  acknowledges  them 
to  be  furprifing  ;  but  fmce  I  have  feen  what  thefe 
people  can  do  with  their  wooden  fpears,  and  them 
badly  pointed,  and  not  of  an  hard  nature,  I  have  not 
the  lead  exception  to  any  one  paflage  in  that  great 
poet  on  this  account.  But  if  I  fee  fewer  exceptions, 

I  can  find  infinitely  more  beauties  in  him,  as  he  has, 
f  think,  fcarcely  an  action,  circumftance,  or  defcrip- 
tion  of  any  kind  whatever  relating  to  a  fpear,  which  I 
have  not  feen  and  recognifed  among  thefe  people  ; 
as  their  whirling  motion  and  whittling  noife  as  they 
fly  ;  their  quivering  motion  in  the  ground  when  they 
fall ;  their  meditating  their  aim  when  they  are  going 
to  throw ;  and  their  (baking  them  in  their  hand  as  they 
go  along.” 

The  archipelago,  in  which  Captain  Cook  had  now 
remained  a  confiderable  time,  is  fituated  between  14. 

IS9.  and  20.  4.  S.  Lat.  and  between  166.  41.  and  170. 

21.  E.  Long,  extending  125  leagues  in  the  dire&ion 
of  N.  N.  W.  1 W.  and  S.  S.  E.  4  E.  The  principal 
iflands  are  the  Peak  of  the  Etoile,  Terra  del  Efpiri- 
iii  Santo,  Mallicollo,  St  Bartholomew,  the  ifle  of  Le¬ 
pers,  Aurora,  Whitfuntide  ifle,  Ambrym,  Paoom, 
Apee,  Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  Erromango,  Tanna, 
Immer,  and  Anatom.  They  were  firft  difeovered  in 
1606  by  Quiros,  who  fuppofed  them  to  be  part  of  a 
fouthern  continent;  nor  were  they  vifited  from  that 
time  till  the  year  1768,  vttten  M.  Bougainville  bellow¬ 
ed  upon  them  the  name  of  the  Great  Cyclades ,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  This  gentleman,  however,  befides 
landing  in  the  ifle  of  Lepers,  only  difeovered  that  the 
country  ivas  not  Connected,  but  confided  of  iflands. 
Captain  Cook  examined  the  whole  in  fuch  an  accu¬ 
rate  manner,  afeertaining  the  fituation  of  many  of  the 
iflands,  and  difeovering  fuch  numbers  of  new  ones, 
that  he  thought  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  impofe 
a  new  name  upon  them,  and  therefore  called  them  the 
New  Hebrides . 

From  the  New  Hebrides  Captain  Cook  fet  fail  for 
New  Zealand,  in  order  to  profecute  his  voyage  in 
fcarch  of  a  fouthern  continent,  but  in  three  days  dif¬ 
eovered  a  large  ifland,  which  he  named  New  Caledo¬ 
nia ;  and  which,  next  to  New  Zealand,  is  the  largeft 
in  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  lies  between  19.  37.  and  22. 

30.  S.  Lat.  and  between  163.  37.  and  167.  14.  E. 
Long,  lying  N.  W.  4  W.  and  S.  E.  4  E.  extending 
about  87  leagues  in  that  direction,  though  its  breadth 
does  not  anywhere  exceed  10  leagues.  The  natives 
are  ftrong,  aCtive,  well  made,  and  feem  to  be  a  middle 
race  between  thofe  of  Tanna  and  the  Friendly  Ifles ; 
and  the  women  were  more  chafte  than  thofe  of  the 
iflands  farther  to  the  eaftward.  The  ifland  afforded  a 
confiderable  variety  of  plants  for  the  botanifts,  and 
fome  excellent  timbers  of  the  fpecies  of  the  pitch  pine, 
for  mails  and  fpars.  The  wood  is  clofe-grained,  white, 
and  tough ;  and  very  fit  for  the  purpofe.  One  of  the 
fmall  iflands  furrounding  the  largo  one  was  named  the 
Ifle  of  Pines ,  from  the  quantity  of  thefe  trees  found 
upon  it ;  and  another,  from  the  number  and  variety  of 
plants  it  afforded,  had  the  name  of  hot  any  If  and.  The 
coaft,  however,  was  fo  dangerous,  that  our  navigator, 
having  no  more  time  to  fpare,  was  obliged  to  leave 
fome  part  of  it  unexplored,  though  the  extent  was  de¬ 
termined,  as  has  been  already  related.  Mr  Fortter  was 
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of  opinion,  that  the  language  of  this  people  is  totally  ^ 
different  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  South  Sea^fove 
iflands. 

Proceeding  from  New  Caledonia,  our  navigator  next^r? { 
fell  in  with  an  ifland  about  five  leagues  in  circumfe-iil^ 
rence,  and  of  a  good  height,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  29, 

2.  30.  and  E.  Long.  168.  16.;  on  which  lie  bellowed 
the  name  of  Norfolk  If  and.  It  was  entirely  uninhabit¬ 
ed.  Various  trees  and  plants  common  in  New  Zealand 
were  obferved  here,  particularly  the  flax  plant,  which 
is  more  luxuriant  in  this  ifland  than  in  any  part  of 
New  Zealand.  The  chief  produce  of  the  ifland  is  & 
kind  of  fpruce-pine,  many  of  the  trees  of  which  are 
10  or  12  feet  in  circumference.  The  palm  cabbage 
likewife  abounds  here  ;  and  the  coafts  are  well  flocked 
with  excellent  fifh.  On  the  1 8th  of  October  they  ar-  ^ 
rived  at  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound  in  New  Zealand  ;-Arriva]| 
the  fituation  of  which  was  now  afeertained  by  Mr^ew2 
Wales  with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  its  latitude  beingland;  1 
found  41.  5.  564.  S.  and  its  longitude  174,  25.  74  E. 

On  examining  the  gardens  which  had  been  made,  it 
was  found  that  they  were  in  a  thriving  condition, 
though  they  had  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  native?. 
Some  of  the  cocks  and  hens  were  fuppofed  to  be  flill 
in  exiftence,  as  a  new  laid  hen’s  egg  was  found,  though 
none  wTere  feen. 

On  the  roth  of  November  Captain  Cook  fet  fail 
from  New  Zealand  in  fearch  of  a  fouthern  continent; 
but  having  traverfed  a  vatt  extent  of  fea  for  17  days, 
from  S.  Lat.  43.  o.  to  55.  48.  he  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  finding  any  more  land  in  this  part  of  the  ocean, 
and  therefore  determined  to  fleer  direCtly  for  the  we  A 
entrance  of  the  (traits  of  Magellan,  with  a  defign  of 
coafling  the  fouthern  part  of  Terra  del  Fuego  quite 
round  Cape  Horn  to  Le  Maire’s  Straits.  As  the 
world  had  hitherto  received  but  very  imperfed  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  coafl,  he  thought  a  furvey  of  it  would 
be  of  more  advantage  to  navigation  and  geography  than 
any  thing  he  could  expeCt  to  meet  with  in  a  higher 
latitude.  On  the  17th  of  December  he  reached  the  ^1 

coafl  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  three  days  more  ari-atTe! 
chored  in  a  place  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Chrifi-^H 
mas  Sound.  The  land  appeared  defolate  beyond  any 
thing  he  had  hitherto  experienced.  It  feems  to  be 
entirely  compofed  of  rocky  mountains,  without  the 
lead  appearance  of  vegetation.  Thefe  mountains  ter¬ 
minate  in  horrid  precipices,  the  craggy  fummits  of 
which  fpire  up  to  a  vaft  height ;  fo  that  fcarcely  any 
thing  in  nature  can  have  a  more  barren  and  favage 
profped  than  the  whole  of  the  country.  In  the  courfe 
of  his  voyage  along  this  coafl,  he  could  not  but  ob- 
ferve,  that  at  no  time  had  he  ever  made  one  of  flich 
length  where  fo  little  occurred  of  an  interefling  na¬ 
ture.  Barren  and  dreary,  however,  as  the  coafl  was, 
it  was  not  totally  deflitute  of  accommodations  about 
Chriftmas  Sound.  Frefli  water  and  wood  for  fuel 
were  found  about  every  harbour;  and  th&  country 
everywhere  abounds  with  fowd,  particularly  geefe.—* 

A  confiderable  number  of  plants  were  alfo  found  upon 
it,  almofl  every  fpecies  of  which  was  new  to  the  bo¬ 
tanifts.  In  patnng  by  Cape  Horn,  it  was  wijfhed  to 
determine  whether  it  belonged  to  the  land  of  Ter¬ 


ra  del  Fuego,  or  to  a  fmall  ifland  fouth  from  it ;  but 
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this  was  found  impracticable  on  account  of  the  fog-tou  f 
gy  weather  and  dangerous  fea.  Its  latitude  was'Hom 

now 
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ttow  determined  to  be  55.  cS.  S.  and  its  longitude 
31.  46.  W.  The  coaft  appeared  lefs  dreary  here  than 

on  the  weftern  fide  of  Terra  del  Fuego  ;  for  though 
the  fummits  of  fome  of  the  biils  were  rocky,  the  frdes 
and  valleys  feemed  covered  with  a  green  turf  and  wood- 
ed  in  tufts.  In  paffing  this  cape  a  remark  was  made 
by  the  captain,  that  if  he  were  on  a  voyage  round 
Cane  Horn,  to  the  weft,  and  not  in  want  of  wood  or 
water,  or  any  other  thing  which  might  make  it  necef- 
fary  to  put  into  port,  he  would  fail  a  confidcrable  way 
to  the  fouthward,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  land 
altogether.  By  this  method  he  would  avoid  the  cur¬ 
rents,  whofe  force,  he  was  of  opinion,  would  be  broken 
at  iq  or  12  leagues  diftance  from  the  (bore,  and  far¬ 
ther  off  would  be  entirely  deftroyed.  The  extent  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  confequently  cf  Magellan’s 
Straits,  was  found  to  be  lefs  than  what  is  commonly 
laid  down  in  maps  and  charts,  and  the  coafts,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  lefs  dangerous  than  has  been  ufually  re  preferred  ; 
though  this  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  owing  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  weather,  which  happened  to  be 
itirdng  remarkably  temperate.  In  one  of  the  imali  iflands 
ori  near  Staten  Land,  and  which  from  their  being  difeo- 
■j'.[na  vered  on  new  year’s  day,  were  called  New  Tear's  IJles , 
art  a  remarkable  harmony  was  obferved  among  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  different  fpecies  with  which  thefe  defolatc  re¬ 
gions  abound.  The  fea-lions  occupy  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  fea  coaft  ;  the  bears  occupy  the  inland  ;  the 
(hags  are  polled  in  the  higheft  cliffs  ;  the  penguins  in 
fuch  places  as  have  the  bed  r.ccefs  to  and  from  the 
fea;  and  the  other  birds  choofe  more  retired  places. 
Oecafionally,  however,  all  thefe  animals  were  feen  to 
mix  together  like  domeftic  cattle  and  poultry  in  a 
farm  yard,  without  one  attempting  to  hurt  the  other 
in  the  leaft.  Even  the  eagles  and  vultures  were  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  fitting  together  on  the  hills  among 
the  drags,  while  none  of  the  latter,  either  old  or 
young,  appeared  to  be  difturbed  at  their  prefence.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  thefe  birds  of  prey  fubfift 
by  feeding  on  the  carcafes  of  the  animals  which  die 
naturally  or  by  various  accidents,  and  which  muft  be 
very  numerous,  from  the  immenfe  quantity  exifting  on 
I  1 0  the  ifland. 

Faprdif-  Our  navigator  now  fet  out  in  quell:  of  that  extenfive 
fc^es  in  COaft  laid  down  in  Mr  Hairy mple’s  chart,  and  in  which 
4>ns  ^  marhed  the  gulf  of  St  Sebaftian ;  but  when  he 
6  came  into  the  place  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  lie,  neither 
land  nor  any  certain  figns  of  it  Cculd  be  met  with. 
Some  iflands,  however,  were  difeovered,  particularly 
Willis’s  ifland,  in  S.  Lat.  54.  O.  W  Long.  38.  23.  5 
another  named  Bird  IJland  and  South  Georgia ,  fituated 
between  53.  57.  and  54.  57.  S.  Lat.  and  between  38. 
13.  and  35.  34.  W.  Long.  All  thefe  were  covered 
with  fnow  and  ice  to  a  great  height*  Not  a  tree 
was  to  be  feen,  not  even  a  fbrub,  nor  were  there  any 
rivulets  or  ftreams  of  water  :  the  only  vegetables  to 
be  met  with  were  a  coarfe  ftrong-bladed  grafs,  wild 
burnet,  and  a  kind  of  mofs.  A  confrderable  quantity 
of  feals  and  penguins  were  met  with,  whofe  flefh,  though 
very  coarfe,  was  preferred  by  the  drip’s  company,  even 
by  Captain  Cook  himfelf,  to  the  fait  provifions,  which 
were  now  greatly  decayed.  The  mod:  foutherly  land 
difeovered  by  our  navigator  was  that  on  which  he 
bellowed  the  name  of  Southern  Thule ,  and  which  is 
fituated  in  5,  Lat.  59.  13.  30.  W.  Long.  27.  45* 
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This  was  ftill  more  defolate  than  South  Georgia,  being  Cooks 
forfaken  even  by  the  feals  and  penguins  which  abound- ,  1  ^  vu 
ed  on  it.  Not  a  {ingle  herb  of  any  kind  was  feen  upon 
it,  but  vaft  high  and  barren  mountains,  the  tops  of 
fome  of  which  reached  above  the  clouds ;  and  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  this  feems  to  be  the  only  part  of  the 
world,  hitherto  difeovered,  entirely  unfit  for  thefupport 
of  animal  life.  - 

Southern  Thule  was  difeovered  on  the  31ft  of  of  the  ex- 
nuary  1775  ;  and  from  this  to  the  6th  ot  February  iftence  of  a 
feveral  other  idands  were  difeovered,  and  named  Cape fouthem 
Briflol ,  Cape  Montague ,  Saunders's  IJles ,  Candlemas  comment. 
ljle,  and  Sandwich's  Land.  With  regard  to  this  laft, 

Captain  Cook  was  undetermined  whether  it  was  a  group 
of  idands  or  part  of  a  continent  lying  near  the  pole,  as 
after  all  his  difappointments,  he  was  ftill  inclined  to 
think  that  fuch  a  continent  has  an  exiftence,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  ice  met  with  in  the 
fouthem  Teas,  and  which  from  its  great  height  appears 
to  be  formed  in  bays  and  gulfs  ol  the  land,  and  not 
in  the  ocean  itfelf.  The  greateft  part  of  the  fouthem 
continent,  however,  if  it  has  any  exiftence,  muft  be 
within  the  polar  circle,  where  the  fea  is  fo  encumbered 
with  ice,  that  the  land  muft  be  inacceffible.  So  great 
is  the  danger  in  navigating  thefe  fouthern  feas,  that 
Captain  Cook  afferts,  on  the  mod  probable  grounds  in 
the  world,  that  fuch  lands  as  lie  to  the  fouthward  or 
his  difeoveries  could  not  be  explored  ;  and  that  even 
no  man  would  venture  further  than  he  had  done. 

Thick  fogs,  fnow  ftorms,  intenfe  cold,  and  every  thing 
that  can  render  navigation  difficult  or  dangerous, 
muft  be  encountered ;  all  which  difficulties  a^*e  greatly 
heightened  by  the  inexpreffibly  horrid  afpeft  of  the 
country  itfelf.  It  is  a  part  of  the  world  doomed  dv 
nature  never  once  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fun’s  rays, 
but  to  be  buried  in  everlafting  fnow  and  ice.  What¬ 
ever  ports  there  may  be  on  the  coaft,  they  are^  almoft 
entirely  covered  with  frozen  fnow  of  a  vaft  thicknefs* 

If,  however,  any  of  them  (hould  be  fo  far  open  as^  to 
•  invite  a  (hip  into  it,  (he  would  run  the  rifk  of  being 
fixed  there  for  ever,  or  of  coming  out  in  an  ice  ifland. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  iflands  and  floats  on 
the  coaft,  the  great  falls  from  the  ice  clefts  in  the  port, 
or  a  fudden  fnow  flcrm,  might  be  attended  with  equal- 
ly  fatal  efFe&s.  For  thefe  reafons  our  commander  de¬ 
termined  to  abandon  the  purfuit  of  a  land  whofe  exist¬ 
ence  was  fo  equivocal,  but  whofe  inutility,  if  it  fhould 
be  difeovered,  was  certain.  One  thing  only  remained 
to  complete  what  he  wiihed  to  accomplifh,  and  that 
was  to  determine  the  exiftence  of  Bouvet’s  land.  In  Voyage  m 
this  inquiry  he  fpent  16  days;  but  having  run  for  13  queft  of 
of  thefe  directly  in  the  latitude  aftigned  to  that  land, 
and  found  no  appearance  of  it,  or  of  Cape  Circumci- 
fion,  he  concluded  that  neither  of  them  had  .any  ex¬ 
iftence,  but  that  the  navigators  had  been  deceived  by 
the  appearance  of  ice  iflands.  Two  days  more  were 
fpent  in  queft  of  fome  land  which  had  been  obferved 
more  to  the  fouthward,  but  with  the  like  bad  fuccefsj 
after  which  our  commander  abandoned  all  farther 
thoughts  of  fouthern  difeoveries,  and  prepared  for  re¬ 
turning  to  England.  On  his  way  home,  however,  he 
determined  to  direft  his  courfe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  73 _ 
fall  in  with  the  iflands  of  D^nia  and  Marfeveen. .  Thefe  PJ  the  Mies 
are  laid  down  in  Hr  Halley’s  variation  chart  in  lati-  “  " 
tude  41*  3O1  Sy  and  Jib  out  4*  fxon\  tlis  meridian  f^yeeiu 
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of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  None  of  thefe  iiiands 
could  be  found  ;  and  therefore  our  commander  having 
very  little  time  to  fpare  either  in  fearchiug  for  them 
or  attempting  to  difprove  their  exiftence^  made  the 
befl  of  his  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from 
thence  to  England,  In  his  paffage  thither,  he  vifited 
the  ifies  of  St  Helena,  Afcenfion,  and  Fernando  de 
Noronha.  An  experiment  was  made  on  the  ufe  cf  the 
ftill  for  procuring  freffi  water  at  fea  j  the  refult  of  which 
was,  that  though  the  invention  was  ufeful  upon  the 
whole,  yet  it  would  not  by  any  meSns  be  advifable  to 
trufl  entirely  to  it.  Provided  indeed  that  there  was 
not  a  fcarcity  of  fuel,  and  that  the  coppers  were  good, 
ss  much  might  thus  be  procured  as  would  fupport  life  ; 
but,  that  no  efforts  would  be  fufficient  to  procure  the 
quantity  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  efpe- 
cially  in  hot  climates.  He  was  likewife  convinced 
that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  health  of  feamen 
than  having  plenty  of  freffi  water.  His  laid  ft  age  in 
this  iecond  voyage  before  his  arrival  in  England  was 
at  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores  iflands  )  and  his  only  de¬ 
li  gn  in  Hopping  here  was  to  give  Mr  Wales  an  oppor- 
portunify  of  finding  the  rate  of  the  watches  going,  that 
l'o  he  might  be  enabled  to  find  the  longitude  of  thefe 
iflands  with  the  greater  certainty. 

In  our  commander’s  third  voyage  he  touched  at  the 
ifland  of  Teneriffe  inflead  of  Madeira,  looking  upon 
the  former  to  be  a  better  place  for  procuring  refrefh- 
ments  j  and  was  convinced  of  the  juflnefs  of  his  con¬ 
jecture  by  the  facility  with  which  provifions  of  all 
kinds  were  obtained.  The  air  of  the  country  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  healthy,  and  proper  for  thofe  fubjeCt  to  pul¬ 
monary  complaints.  This  was  accounted  for  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  place  from  the  great  height  of  the 
ifland,  by  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  perfon  to 
change  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  he  pleafed  )  and 
he  expreffed  his  furprife  that  phyficians,  inflead  of 
fending  their  patients  to  Nice  or  Lifbon,  did  not  fend 
them  to  Teneriffe.  From  the  fame  gentleman  it  was 
learned,  that  the  tea  fhrub  growTs  in  that  ifland  as  a 
common  weed,  which  is  conflantly  exterminated  in 
large  quantities.  The  Spaniards,  however,  fometimes 
ufe  it  as  tea,  and  aferibe  to  it  all  the  qualities  of  that 
brought  from  the  Eafl  Indies.  They  gave  it  alfo  the 
name  of  tea,  and  fay  that  it  was  found  in  the  country 
when  the  iflands  were  fir  ft  difeovered.  Another  bota¬ 
nical  curiofity  is  the  fruit  called  the  impregnated  lemon , 
which  is  a  perfeCl  and  diftinCt  lemon  inciofed  within 
another,  and  differing  from  the  outer  only  in  being  a 
little  more  globular. 

From  Teneriffe  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  to  the  fouthward, 
where  he  fell  in  with  two  iflands,  the  larger  of  which 
is  about  15  leagues  in  circuit,  and  the  fmaller  about 
nine  $  their  diflance  from  one  another  being  about  five 
leagues.  The  one  of  thefe  iflands  lies  in  S.  Lat.  46. 
53.  and  E.  Long.  37.  46.  5  the  other  in  S.  Lat.  46.  4. 
E.  Long.  38.  8.  As  the  fhips  paffed  through  between 
them,  they  could  not  difeern  either  tree  or  fhrub  upon 
any  of  them,  even  with  the  affiflance  of  their  heft 
glaffes.  The  fhore  feemed  to  be  bold  and  rocky,  their 
internal  parts  full  of  mountains,  whole  fides  and  fum- 
mits  were  covered  with  fnow.  Thefe  two,  with  four 
others,  which  lie  from  9  to  12  degrees  of  longitude 
more  to  the  eafl,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude,  had 
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been  difeovered  in  the  year  1772  by  Captain  Marion  Coc 
du  Frefne  and  Crozet,  two  French  navigators,  in^ifeo- 
their  paffage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Phi- w"' 
lippines.  As  no  names  had  been  affigned  to  them  in 
a  chart  of  the  Southern  ocean  communicated  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  in  177 5,  the  two  larger  ones  were  by  him 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Prince  Edward's  ijhnds, 
in  honour  of  his  majefty’s  fourth  fon  }  the  other  four, 
with  a  view  to  commemorate  the  difeoverers,  were 
called  Marion's  and  Crozet"* s  ijlands . 

From  thefe  our  commander  fleered  to  the  fouthward  ^Toya 
in  fearch  of  Kerguelen’s  land,  which  he  had  been  in-^eft 
flrudled  to  touch  at,  in  order  to  dil cover,  if  poffible,- 
a  good  harbour  there.  In  his  paffage  to  it  ieveral  new 
iflands  were  difeovered }  one,  to  which  Kerguelen  had 
given  the  name  of  the  JJland  of  Rendezvous,  Captain 
Cook,  on  account  of  its  ffiape,  changed  to  that  of 
Blight's  Cap .  It  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  48.  29.  E.Deferl 
Long.  68.  40.  and  is  a  high  round  rock,  inaccefiible  to  of  thjl 
all  creatures  but  birds.  Next  day  he  fell  in  with  Ker-^an^|  I 
guelen’s  land,  at  firff  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  fouth- 


ern  continent,  but  afterwards  found  by  Kerguelen  him- 


felf  to  be  an  ifland.  The  extent  of  it,  however,  was 
not  determined  either  by  the  French  navigator  or  by 
Captain  Cook.  The  former  reckons  it  at  200  leagues 
in  circumference,  but  Captain  Cook  eflimates  it  at  much 
lefs.  Our  navigator  could  not  get  any  extenfive  view 
of  it  on  account  of  the  foggy  weather ;  but  as  far  as 
could  be  difeovered,  it  wTas  barren  and  defolate,  info- 
much  that  there  was  neither  food  nor  covering  for  cat¬ 
tle  of  any  kind,  fo  that  they  would  inevitably  perifh  if 
any  were  left.  Even  the  fea-coafts  were  in  a  great 
meafure  deftitute  of  fifh  ;  but  the  fhore  was  covered 
with  innumerable  multitudes  of  feals,  together  with 
penguins  and  other  birds  j  all  of  which  were  fo  void  of 
fear  that  any  quantity  whatever  might  be  killed  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty.  Not  a  fingle  tree  nor  fhrub  could 
be  feen,  nor  a  piece  of  drift  wood  on  the  fhore  \  and 
herbage  of  every  kind  was  likewife  very  fcarce.  A 
prodigious  quantity  of  the  fea-weed  called  by  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks  fucus  giganteus  was  found  in  one  of  the  bays. 

The  "whole  variety  of  plants  found  in  this  ifland  did 
not  exceed  fixteen  or  eighteen  fpecies.  The  harbou* 
in  which  our  navigator  made  his  longefl  flay  on  this  de¬ 
folate  coafl  was  named  Port  Pallifer ,  and  is  fituated  in 
S.  Lat.  49.  3.  E.  Long.  69.  37.  In  this  voyage  our 
navigator  undoubtedly  difplayed  fuperior  nautical  abi¬ 
lities  to  thofe  of  M.  Kerguelen,  who  in  two  voyages  to 
the  place  had  never  been  able  to  bring  his  fhips  to  an¬ 
chor  on  any  part  of  the  coafl. 

From  Kerguelen’s  land,  our  navigator  proceeded  toon  E 
the  coafl  of  New  Holland,  where  he  now  touched  at  eaiei 


the  fouthern  part,  called  Van  Diemen's  Land ,  where  heland 


anchored  in  Adventure  Bay.  Here  they  found  plenty 
of  wood  and  water,  with  abundance  of  grafs,  coarfe 
indeed,  where  they  went  firfl  afhore,  but  afterwards 
much  finer  and  proper  for  the  cattle.  Here,  as  every¬ 
where  elfe,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  fettled 
with  the  greatefl  exa£tnefs.  The  bottom  of  Adven¬ 
ture  bay  was  found  to  lie  in  S.  Lat.  43.  21.  6.;  E, 
Long.  147.  29.  The  inhabitants  vifited  them  in  a 
friendly  manner,  but  feemed  as  flupid  and  infenfible  a& 
thofe  they  had  formerly  feen.  They  feemed  to  be 
totally  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  fet  no  value 
upon  any  w thing  in  the  ornamental  way  excepting 

beads^ 
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If,  beads  *,  nof  did  they  feem  to  be  acquainted  even  with 
El  ries,  the  ule  of  fi(h-hooks.  Here  they  found  the  (lories  of 
Z~-  the  ancient  fauns  and  fatvrs  living  in  hollow  trees  rea¬ 
lised.  Some  huts  covered  with  bark,  and.  of  a  mod 
wretched  conftrudiion,  were  indeed  found  near  the 
(here  ;  but  the  moll  commodious  habitations  were  af¬ 
forded  by  the  largell  trees.  Thefe  had  their  trunks 
hollowed  out  by  tire  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet  *, 
and  there  was  room  enough  in  one  of  them  for  three 
er  four  perfons  to  (it  round  a  hearth  made  of  clay  and 
it  may  juftly  feem  furpnfing,  that  notwith (landing  the 
extreme  violence  offered  to  the  vegetative  powers  of 
the  tree  by  forming  this  habitation,  it  (till  continued 
to  llourilh  in  confequence  of  one  fide  being  left  entiie. 
The  people,  notwhhllanding  their  extreme  barbarity, 
were  fuppefed  to  proceed  from  the  fame  Hock  with 
thofe  of  the  South  fea  iflands.  As  in  one  of  their 
viiits  the  natives  had  feized  upon  two  pigs  which  had 
been  brought  afliore,  apparently  with  an  intention  to 
kill  them,  the  commander  determined  to  make  them  a 
prefent  of  thofe  animals  ;  though  from  their  exctfiive 
flupidity  and  inattention  there  was  no  probability  of 
their  allowing  them  to  propagate,  if  they  had  been 
put  dire&ly  into  their  hands.  To  prevent  this,  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  ordered  the  two  they  had  attempted  to  leize, 
beino-  a  boar  and  a  fow,  to  be  carried  about  a  mile 
wit’nfn  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  faw  them  left  by  the 
fide  of  a  freftu water  rivulei.  He  was  prevented  from 
leaving  any  other  ipecies  by  a  Confiderj.tion  of  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  the  inhabitants. 

From  New  Holland  our  navigator  proceeded  to  New 
rJ to  Zealand,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1 2th  of  February 
ft  Zea-  and  anchored  in  (^ueen  Charlotte’s  found* 

ftI  Here  he  was  defirous  of  leaving  a  further  fupply  of  a- 
nimals*,  but  the  inhabitants  had  hitherto  drown  fuch 
carekffnefs  about  thofe  which  had  been  left,  that  he 
durft  not  venture  to  leave  any  other  than  two  goats, 
a  male  and  female  with  kid,  and  two  hogs,  a  boar 
and  fow.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  one  cnief, 
had  feveral  cocks  and  hens  in  his  poffeflion,  fo  that 
there  was  fome  probability  of  thefe  animals  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  multiply  }  and  as  ten  or  a  dozen  hogs  had  at 
different  times  been  left  by  Captain  Cook,  befldes 
thofe  put  on  fn ore  by  Captain  Fournenux,  it  feems  alfo 
to  be  likely  that  this  race  of  creatures  will  increafs  ci¬ 
ther  in  a  wild  or  domeflic  date,  or  both.  I  he  gar¬ 
dens  had  dill  been  almod  totally  neglefled,  and  fome 
of  them  dedroyed.  Thefe  which  remained,  however, 
produced  cabbages,  onions,  leeks,  purflain,  radiilies, 
and  a  few  potatoes.  Thefe  lad  had  been  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  wore  fo  greatly  me¬ 
liorated  by  the  change  of  foil,  that  with  proper  culti¬ 
vation  they  feemed  to  bid  fair  for  excelling  thofe  of 
other  countries. 

Our  navigator’s  next  courfe  was  towards  the  ifiand 
of  Ocahehe;  in  the  run  to  which  he  difeovered  the 
ifiand  of  Mangea,  dtuated  in  S.  Lat.  22.  57.  E-  Long. 
201.  53.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to.  Wateoa, 
where  Omai,  on  his  way  home,  recOgtiifea  three 
.  of  his  countrymen,  natives  of  the  Society  iflands,  who 
3  ,^rc|-_  had  arrived  here  by  the  following  accident.  About 
1  pre-  J2  years  before,  20  of  the  natives  of  Otaheite  had 
Hhon  of  embarked  in  a  canoe,  in  order  to  vifit  the  neighbour- 
1  Gf  theing  ifland  of  Ulietea.  A  violent  florm  arefe,  which 
J  drove  them  cut  of  their  courfe,  and  they  fuffered  in- 
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credible  hard  (hip  by  famine  and  fatigue,  fo  that  the  Cook’s 
greateil  part  of  them  periflied,  Four  men  continued P^eovenc^ 
hanging  by  the  fide  of  the  vcffcl  for  four  days  after  it 
was  overfet,  when  they  were  at  laft  brought  within 
fight  of  the  people  of  this  ifland.  The  latter  imme¬ 
diately  font  out  their  canoes,  and  brought  them  afliore, 
treating  them  afterwards  with  fo  much  kindnefs,  that 
the  three  who  now  furvived  expreffed  no  defire  of  re¬ 
turning  to  their  own  country,  though  they  had  now 
an  opportunity,  but  chofe  rather  to  remain  w'here  they 
were.  This  ifland  is  fltuated  in  S.  Lat.  20.  I.  E. 

Long.  201.  45.  and  is  about  6  leagues  in  circumference. 

The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  equally  amiable  in  their 
perfons  and  aifpofitions. 

Viuting  a  fmall  ifland  named  WenGoa-ete ,  or  Ota~ 
hootaia ,  fltuated  in  S.  Lat.  19.  15.  and  E.  Long.  201. 

37.  our  commander  found  it  without  inhabitants,  though 
there  were  undoubted  marks  of  its  being  occafionally 
frequented.  Harvey’s  ifland,  which  in  his  former  voy¬ 
age  had  been  deflitute  of  inhabitants,  was  now  found 
to  be  well  peopled  \  bat  the  inhabitants  (bowed  fuch 
an  hoftile  difpofition  that  no  refrefhments  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  *,  for  which  reafon  it  was  determined  to  iteer  for 
the  Friendly  iflands,  where  there  was  a  certainty  °fpajJJ|r 
meeting  with  an  abundant  fupply.  In  his  way  thither ^one 
he  touched  at  Palmerflone  ifland,  from  a  fmall  iflea  proper 
near  which  a  fupply  of  1200  cocoa  nuts  was  obtain- place  of 
ed,  befldes  abundance  of  fifh  and  birds  of  Various  kinds.  ^ 

Had  this  ifland  been  capable  of  fur  ni  flung  water,  the 
captain  would  have  preferred  it  to  any  of  the  inhabit-  water, 
ed  ones  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  refreshments,  as  . 
they  could  be  had  in  any  quantity  without  moleffation 
from  the  petulance  of  the  inhabitants.  As  water  at 
this  time  happened  to  be  a  fcarce  article,  our  naviga¬ 
tor  was  obliged  to  fupply  himfelf  from  the  (howers 
which  fell,  and  which  afforded  as  much  in  an  hour  as  he 
could  procure  by  diflillation  in  a  month. 

During  the  time  of  rcfldence  at  the  Friendly  iflands, 
our  navigator  vifited  one  named  Hep&zs,  at  which  no 
European  (hip  had  ever  touched  before.  Here  he  was 
entertained  in  a  friendly  manner,  fupplied  with  refrefh¬ 
ments,  and  left  fome  ufeful  animals.  Great  additions 
were  made  to  the  geography  of  thefe  iflands,  and  many 
curious  remarks  made  on  the  inhabitants  and  natural 
products.  It  was  obferved  by  Mr  Anderfon,  that  the 
people  had  very  proper  notions  of  the  immateriality 
and  immortality  of  the  human  foul ;  and  he  thought 
himfelf  authorized  to  nffert  that  they  did  not  worflfip 
anv’  part©f  the  vilible  creation. 

Faffing  by  a  fmall  ifland  named  Tooboual ,  about  five  Ygceptlo* 
or  fix  miles  in  extent,  and  fltuated  in  8.  Lat.  23.  25*  of  Omai  at 
E.  Long.  2  io.  37.  our  navigators  now  arrived  at  Ola-  Otaheite 
heite.  Here  Omai  met  with  his  relations,  fome  of 
whom  received  him  with  apparent  indifference }  but 
his  meeting  with  an  aunt  and  a  filler  was  marked  with 
exprefiijns  of  the  moll  tender  regard.  It  was  Hua- 
heine,  however,  that  was  deflined  for  the  place  of  O- 
mai’s  final  refidence,  and  thither  the  captain  repaired 
on  purpofe  to  fettle  him.  The  affair  was  conduced 
with  great  foiemnity  *  and  Omai  brought  with  him 
a  fuitable  affortment  of  prefents  to  the  chiefs,  went 
through  a  great  number  of  religious  ceremonies, 
and  made  a  fpeech,  the  fubiefl  of  which  had  been  87 
di&ated  to  him  by  Captain  Cock.  The  refu  t  of  theHe  isfet- 
negociation  was,  that  a  fpot  of  ground  was  affigned  ““  ^ Hu* 
5  him, 
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€  oak’s  him,  extending  about  two  hundred  yards  along  the 
pffcoveries.  (J10re  cf  harbour,  with  a  proportionable  part  of 
an  adjacent  hill.  The  carpenters  of  both  (hips  were 
then  employed  in  conftru£ting  a  houfe  for  him,  in 
which  he  might  fecure  his  European  commodities. 
At  the  fame  time  a  garden  was  made  for.  his  ufe,  in 
which  were  planted  (haddocks,  vines,  pine-apples,  me¬ 
lons,  and  feveral  other  garden  vegetables.  Here  he 
met  with  a  brother,  lifter,  and  fifter-in-law,  by  whom 
he  was  very  affectionately  received  \  but  it  was  difeo- 
vered  with  concern,  that  none  of  his  relations  were 
able  to  proteCt  him  in  cafe  of  any  attack  on  his  peifon 
or  property ;  fo  that  there  was  too  much  reafon  to 
fear  that  he  would  be  plundered  immediately  on  the 
departure  of  the  Englifti.  To  prevent  this,  if  poflible, 
Captain  Cook  advifed  him  to  conciliate  the  favour 
and  engage  the  patronage  and  protection  of  feme  of  the 
moft  powerful  chiefs  by  proper  prefents  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  himfelf  took  every  opportunity  of  letting 
the  inhabitants  know  that  it  was  his  intention  to  return 
to  the  ifland  again,  and  if  he  did  not  find  Omai  in 
the  fame  ftate  of  fecurity  in  which  he  left  him,  thofe 
by  whom  he  had  been  injured  would  certainly  feel 
the  weight  of  his  refentment.  About  a  fortnight  after 
leaving  Huaheme,  the  captain  had  a  meffage  from 
Omai ,  in  which  he  informed  him  that  every  thing 
went  well,  only  that  his  goat  had  died  in.  kidding, 
for  which  he  defired  another  might  be  fent  ;  and 
accompanied  this  requeft  with  another  for  two  axes, 
which  were  fent  along  with  a  couple  of  kids,  male 
and  female.  On  taking  his  final  leave  of  the  Society 
iflands,  Captain  Cook  obferves  that  it  would  have  been 
far  better  for  thefe  poor  people  never  to  have  known 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Europeans  in  fuch  arts  as  render 
life  comfortable,  than  after  once  being  acquainted  with 
it  to  be  again  abandoned  to  their  original  incapacity 
of  improvement ;  as,  if  the  intercourfe  between  them 
and  us  (liould  be  wholly  difeontinued,  they  could  not 
be  reftored  to  that  happy  ftate  of  mediocrity  in  which 
they  were  found.  It  feemed  to  him  that  it  was  be¬ 
come  in  a  manner  incumbent  on  the  Europeans  to  vifit 
thefe  iflands  once  in  three  or  four  years,  in  order  to 
fupply  them  with  thofe  conveniences  of  which  they 
have  taught  them  the  ufe.  It  is  indeed  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  that  by  the  time  the  iron  tools  which  were  then 
among  them  are  worn  out,  they  will  have  forgotten  the 
ufe  of  their  own  ;  as  in  this  laft  voyage  it  was  obferved 
that  the  ufe  of  their  former  tools  was  almoft  totally 
abolifiied. 

Having  left  the  Society  iflands,  Captain  Cook  now 
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ifland  difeo- proceeded  to  the  northward,  crofting  the  equator  on 
vered.  the  22 d  and  23d  of  December;  and  on  the  24th  dis¬ 
covered  a  low  uninhabited  ifland  about  15  or  20  leagues 
in  circumference.  Here  the  longitude  and  latitude 
were  exactly  determined  by  means  of  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun.  The  weft  ft de  of  it,  where  the  eclipfe  was  obferv¬ 
ed,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  1.  59.  E.  Long.  202.  30.  From  the 
time  of  its  difeovery  it  obtained  the  name  of  Chrijlmas 
Ifland ’.  Plenty  of  turtle  was  found*  upon  it,  and  the 
captain  caufed  the  feeds  ©f  the  cocoa-nut,  yams,  and 
melons,  to  be  planted. 

Sandwich  Proceeding  ftill  to  the  northward,  our  navigator 
ifies,  *  next  fell  in  with  five  iflands,  to  which  he  gave  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  of  Sandwich  IfleSy  in  honour  of  his  patron. 
Their  names  in  the  language  of  the  country  are  Woa* 


hoo,  Aiooi,  Oneeheeow,  Oreehoua,  an d  Tehoora.  cGo| 
They  are  fituated  between  latitude  21.  30.  and  22.  1  /&i(cc;fc 
North,  and  between  199.  20.  and  201/30.  E.  LontrJu*V 
The  longitude  was  deduced  frem  no  fewer  than  72  fets 
of  lunar  obfeivations.  The  larged  of  thefe  iflands  k 
Atooi,  and  does  not  in  the  leaft  refemble  the  other 
iflands  of  the  South  fea  formerly  vifked  by  our  na¬ 
vigator,  excepting  only  that  it  has  hills  near  t.he 
centre,  which  flope  gradually  towards  the  lea  fide. 

The  only  domeflic  animals  found  upon  it  were  hog?, 
dogs,  and^  fowls.  Captain  Cock  defigned  to  have 
made  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  a  prefent  of  fbnie 
others  ;  but  being  driven  out  of  it  by  ftrefs  of  weather, 
he  was  obliged  to  land  them  upon  a  (mailer  one  named 
Oneeheeow .  They  were  a  he-goat  and  two  females 
and  a  boar  and  fow  of  the  Englifti  breed,  which  is 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  South  Sea  iflands.  He 
left  alfo  the  feeds  of  melons,  pumkins,  and  onions.  The 
foil  of  this  ifland  feemed  in  general  to  be  poor  :  it  was 
obfervable  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  fhrubs 
and  plants,  fome  of  which  had  a  more  delicious  fra- 
grancy  than  had  been  experienced  before.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  thefe  iflands  are  much  commended,  not- 
withftanding  their  horrid  cuflom  of  eating  human  flefli. 

In'  every  thing  manufa&ured  by  them  there  is  an 
ingenuity  and  neatnefs  in  an  uncommon  degree  ;  and 
the  elegant  form  and  polifli  of  fome  of  their  fifliing- 
hooks  could  not  be  exceeded  by  an  European  artift, 
even  aflifted  by  all  his  proper  tools.  From  what  was 
feen  of  their  agriculture  alfo,  it  appeared  that  they 
were  by  no  means  novices  in  that  art,  and  that  the 
quantity  and  goodnefs  of  their  vegetable  produ&ions 
might  with  propriety  be  attributed  as  much  to  their 
Ikilrul  culture  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Sandwich  ifles  is  almoft  identically  the  fame 
with  that  of  Otaheite.  9 

'  Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward,  our  navigators Amerfl 
difeovered  the  coaft  of  New  Albion  on  the  7th  of  March coaft,(1 
1778.  Its  appearance  was  very  different  from  that  0fvcred 
the  countries  with  which  they  had  been  hitherto  conver- 
fant.  The  land  was  full  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which 
were  covered  with  fnow;  while  the  valleys  between 
them,  and  the  grounds  on  the  fea-coaft,  high  as  well 
as  low,  were  covered  with  trees,  which  formed  a  beau¬ 
tiful  profpeft  as  of  one  vaft  forefl.  The  phree  where 
they  landed  was  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  44.  33.  E.  Long.  i 
2 35.  20.  At  firft  the  natives  feemed  to  prefer  iron 

to  every  other  article  of  commerce  ;  but  at  laft  they 
(bowed  fuch  a  predilection  for  brafs,  that  fcarcely  a  bit 
of  it  was  left  in  the  (hips,  except  what  belonged  to  the 
neceffary  inftruments.  It  was  obferved  alfo,  that  thefe 
people  were  much  more  tenacious  of  their  property 
than  any  of  the  favage  nations  that  had  hitherto  been 
met  with,  infomuch  that  they  would  part  neither  with: 
wood,  water,  grafs,  nor  the  moft  trifling  article,  without 
a  compenfation,  and  wTere  fometimes  very  unreafonable 
in  their  demands  ;  with  which,  however,  the  captain 
always  complied  as  far  as  was  in  his  power.  ^ 

The  place  where  the  Refolution  was  now  anchored Noot> 
was  by  our  navigator  called  St  George's  Sound ,  but  hef°im(i 
afterwards  underftood  that  the  natives  gave  it  the  name 
of  Nootha .  Its  entrance  is  fituated  in  the  eaft  corner 
of  Hope  Bay,  in  N.  Lat.  49.  33.  E.  Long.  233.  12.  ' 
The  climate,  as  far  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of  ob-p^di  i 
ferving  it,  was  much  mildej  than  that  on  the  eafterothedr^ 

coaft 
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coafl  of  the  American  continent  in  the  fame  parallel  of  Hudfon’s  or  Baffin’s  bay  ; 
•  latitude  5  and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  thermometer, 
even  in  the  night,  never  fell  lower  than  420,  while  in 
the  day-time  it  frequently  rofe  to  6o°.  The  trees  met 
with  here  are  chiefly  the  Canadian  pine,  white  cyprefs, 

"and  fome  other  kinds  of  pine.  There  feemed  to  be  a 
fcarcity  of  birds,  which  are  much  haraffed  by  the  natives, 
who  ornament  their  clothes  with  the  feathers,  and  ufe 
the  flelli  for  food.  The  people  are  no  ftrangers  to  the 
ufe  of  metals,  having  iron  tools  in  general  ufe  among 
them ;  and  Mr  Gore  procured  two  filver  fpoons  of  a 
conftru£tion  fimilar  to  what  may  be  obferved  in  fome 
Flemiffi  pidluves,  from  a  native  who  wore  them  round 
his  neck  as  an  ornament.  It  is  molt  probable  that 
thefe  metals  have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  the  way  of 
Hudfon’s  bay  and  Canada  :  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
fome  of  them  have  been  introduced  from  the  north- 
weftern  parts  of  Mexico. 

While  Captain  Cook  failed  along  this  coafl,  he  kept 
always  at  a  diftance  from  land  when  the  wind  blew 
flrongly  upon  it  ;  whence  feveral  large  gaps  were  left 
unexplored,  particularly  between  the  latitudes  of  30° 
and  550.  The  exadl  fituation  of  the  fuppofed  ftraits 
of  Anian  was  not  afeertained,  though  there  is  not  the 
leaft  doubt,  that  if  he  had  lived  to  return  by  the  fame 
way  in  1779,  he  wou^  have  examined  every  part 
with  his  ufual  accuracy.  On  departing  from  Nootka 
found,  our  navigator  firfl  fell  in  with  an  ifland  in  N. 

Lat.  59.  49.  E.  Long.  216.  58.  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Kay's  IJland.  Several  others  were  difeovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  {hip  came  to  an  an¬ 
chor  in  an  inlet  named  by  the  captain  Prince  William's 
found.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  feveral 
obfervations  on  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  country.  From  every  thing  relative  to  the 
former,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  inhabitants  were  of 
the  fame  race  with  the  Efquimaux  or  Greenlanders. 

The  animals  were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  met  with 
at  Nootka,  and  a  beautiful  {kin  of  one  animal,  which 
feemed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  place,  was  offered  to  fale. 

Mr  Anderfon  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  fame 
to  which  Mr  Pennant  has  given  the  name  of  the  cafan 
marmot .  The  alcedo,  or  great  king’s-fiftrer,  was  found 
here,  having  very  fine  and  bright  colours.  The  hum¬ 
ming  bird  alfo  came  frequently,  and  flew  about  the 
(hip  when  at  anchor  ;  though  it  is  fcarce  to  be  fuppofed 
that  it  can  live  throughout  the  winter  on  account  of  the 
extreme  cold.  The  water-fowl  were  in  confiderable 
plenty ;  and  there  is  a  fpecies  of  diver  which  feemed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  place.  Almoft  the  only  kinds 
of  fiih  met  with  in  the  place  were  torlk  and  holibut. 

The  trees  were  chiefly  the  Canadian  and  fpruce  pine, 
fome  of  which  were  of  a  confiderable  height  and  thick- 
nefs.  The  found  is  judged  by  Captain  Cook  to  occupy 
a  degree  and  a  half  oi  latitude  and  two  of  longitude,, 
exclusively  of  its  arms  and  branches,  which  were  not 
explored.  There  was  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
inhabitants  had  never  been  vifited  by  any  European 
veffel  before  ;  but  our  navigator  found  them  in  poffeflron 
not  only  of  iron  but  of  beads,  which  it  is  probable  are 
conveyed  to  them  acrofs  the  continent  from  Hudfon’s. 
bay. 

Soon  after  leaving  Prince  William’s  found,  our 
navigators  fell  in  with  another  inlet,  which  it  was, 
cxpe&ed  would  lead  either  to  the  northern  fea  or  to 
VOL.  VI.  Part  II, 


upon  examination  it  Cook’s 
This  was  traced  Pifc0Vencs; 


o  o 

but 

was  found  to  end  in  a  large  river.  _____ 

for  210  miles  from  the  mouth,  as  high  as  N.  Lat. 

61.  30.  and  promifes  to  vie  with  the  mod  confiderable 
ones  already  known,  as  it  lies  open  by  means  of  its 
various  branches  to  a  very  confiderable  inland  com¬ 
munication.  As  no  name  was  given  by  our  commander 
to  this  river,  it  was  ordered  by  Lord  Sandwich  to  be 
named  Cook's  river.  The  inhabitants  feemed  to  be 
of  the  fame  race  with  thofe  of  Prince  William’s  found  ; 
and  like  them  had  glafs  beads  and  knives  ;  they  were 
alfo  clothed  in  very  fine  furs ;  fo  that  it  feemed  probable 
that  a  valuable  fur-trade  might  be  carried  on  from 
that  country.  Several  attempts  have  accordingly  been 
made  from  the  Britilh  fettlements  in  the  Ealt  Indies  to 
eflabliffi  a  traffic  of  that  kind  ;  but  little  benefit  accrued 
from  it  except  to  the  proprietors  of  the  firfl  veffel,  her 
cargo  having  greatly  lowered  the  price  of  that  commo¬ 
dity  in  the  Chinefe  market.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that 
on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  American  continent,  the  only 
valuable  {kins  met  with  are  thofe  of  the  fea-otter  ;  thofe 
of  the  other  animals,  efpecially  foxes  and  martens,  be¬ 
ing  of  an  inferior  quality  to  fuch  as  are  met  with  in 
other  parts.  97 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward,  our  navigators  They  fall  m 
now  fell  in  with  a  race  of  people  who  had  evidently  the 
been  vifited  by  the  Ruffians,  and  feemed  to  have^^^" 
adopted  from  them  fome  improvements  in  drefs,  &c.  In  the  Ruf- 
the  profecution  of  this  part  of  their  voyage,  it  appeared  fians. 
that  they  had  been  providentially  conveyed  in  the  dark 
through  a  paffage  fo  dangerous,  that  our  commander 
would  not  have  ventured  upon  it  in  the  day-time. 

They  were  now  got  in  among  thofe  iflands  which  had 
lately  been  difeovered  by  Captain  Beering  and  other 
Ruffian  navigators,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  a  har¬ 
bour  of  Oonalaflika,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  53.  55.  E. 

Long.  193.  30.  Here  it  was  remarked  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  had  as  yet  profited  very  little  by  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Ruffians  ;  fo  that  they  did  not  even 
drefs  the  fiffi  they  ufed  for  their  food,  but  devoured 
them  quite  raw. 

From  Oonalafhka  our  navigator  proceeded  again  to¬ 
wards  the  continent,  which  he  continued  to  trace  as  far 
as  pofiible  to  the  northward.  In  N.  Lat.  54.  48.  E. 

Long.  195.  45.  is  a  volcano  of  the  flrape  of  a  perfe£!  A  volcano* 
cone,  having  the  crater  at  the  very  fummk.  On  the 
coafl  farther  to  the  north  the  foil  appears  very  barren, 
producing  neither  tree  nor  flirub,  though  the  lower 
grounds  are  not  deffitute  of  grafs  and  fome  other  plants. 

To  a  rocky  point  of  confiderable  height,  fituated  in  N*. 

Lat.  58.  42.  E.  Long.  197.  36.  our  commander  gave 
the  name  of  Cape  New n ham. 

Here  Mr  Anderfon,  the  furgeon  of  the  Refolution,. 
died  of  a  confum ption,  under  which  he  had  laboured  for 
more  than  twelve  months.  Soon  after  he  had  breathed 
his  laft,  land  being  feen  at  a  diftance,  it  wTas  named 
Anderfon's  ifland ;  and  on  the  9th  of  Auguft  the  {hip 
anchored  pnder  a  point  of  the  continent,  which  he  named 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  This  is  remarkable  for  being  Cape* Prince- 
the  mofi  wefterly  point  of  the  American  continent  of  Wales, 
hitherto  known.  It  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  65.  46. 

£.  Long.  1  cy r .  45.  It  is  only  39  miles  diftant  from  the  of 

e.aflern  coafl  of  Siberia  ;  fo  that  our  commander  had  tkeC1c™*L° 
the  pleafure  of  afeertaining  the  vicinity  of  the  twolients  of 
continents  to  each  other,  which  had  only  been  imper-  Alia  and 
4  L  feftly 
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Cook’s  fe&Iy  done  by  the  Ruffian  navigators.  Setting  fail 
piicovcncs.  £roni  t^js  p0int  next  day,  Peered  to  the  weft  and 
north,  when  he  Toon  fell  in  with  the  country  of  the 
Tfchutiki,  which  had  been  explored  by  Becring  in 
1728.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  corredling  M. 
Stoehlin’s  map,  who  had  placed  in  thefe  fcas  an  ima¬ 
ginary  iiland,  on  which  he  bellowed  the  name  of  A- 
Jafchka.  Being  convinced  that  the  land  he  had  now 
reached  was  part  of  the  Afiatic  continent,  our  com¬ 
mander  directed  his  courfe  eaftward,  in  order  to  fall 
in  with  that  of  America  5  and  on  the  17th  reached 
the  latitude  of  70.  33.  and  E.  Long.  197.  41.  Here 
they  began  to  perceive  that  brightnefs  in  the  horizon 
called  by  mariners  the  blink  of  the  ice  ;  and  in  70.  41. 

101  they  had  got  quite  up  to  it,  fo  that  no  farther  pro- 
^r^nOTth  &re^s  cou^  made.  Next  day  they  made  a  fhift  to 
Sard  ftop-"Set  as  ^aras  7°*  44*  7  but  the  ice  was  now  as  compadl 
ped  by  ice.  as  a  wall,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  Its 

furface  was  extremely  rugged,  and  farther  to  the 
northward  appeared  much  higher.  Its  furface  was 
covered  with  pools  of  water ;  and  great  numbers  of 
fea-lions  lay  upon  it,  whofe  fJefh  they  were  now  glad 
to  ufe  as  food.  Our  commander  continued  to  tra- 
verfe  the  Icy  fea  till  the  29th  5  but  the  obftru£lions 
becoming  every  day  greater  and  greater,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  give  over  all  further  attempts  of 
finding  a  paffage  to  Europe  for  that  year.  He  did 
not,  however,  omit  the  inveftigation  of  the  Afiatic 
and  American  coafts  until  he  had  fully  afeertained  the 
accuracy  of  Captain  Bearing’s  accounts  as  far  as  he 
Went,  and  correfled  the  errors  of  M.  Steehlin.  Great 
additions  were  thus  made  to  the  geographical  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  part  of  the  globe  5  and  Mr  Coxe  obferves, 
that  “  it  reflects  no  fmall  honour  upon  the  Britifh 
name,  that  our  great  navigator  extended  his  difeoveries 
much  farther  in  one  expedition,  and  at  fo  great  a  diftance 
from  the  point  of  his  departure,  than  the  Ruffians  ac- 
complifhed  in  a  long  feries  of  years,  and  in  parts  belong- 

102  ing  or  contiguous  to  their  own  empire.” 

Arnvalat  An  end  Gf  tfoJs  celebrated  navigator’s  difeoveries, 
2  *  however,  xvas  now  at  hand.  From  Beering’s  flraits 
he  failed  for  Oonalafhka,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
2d  of  O&obcr,  and  ftaid  for  fome  time  in  order  to 
repair  his  fhips.  While  the  carpenters  were  employed 
in  this  work,  one*third  of  the  people  had  permiflion 
to  go  on  (bore  by  turns,  in  order  to  gather  berries, 
with  which  the  ifiland  abounds,  and  which,  though 
now  beginning  to  decay,  were  of  great  fervice,  in  con- 
jun&icn  with  the  fpruce  beer,  to  preferve  the  people 
from  the  feurvy.  Such  a  quantity  of  fifh  was  like- 
wife  procured,  as  not  only  ferved  to  fupply  the  fhips 
for  the  prefent,  but  likewife  allowed  a  great  number 
to  be  carried  out  to  fea  }  fo  that  hence  a  confiderable 
faving  was  made  of  the  provisions  of  the  fhips,  which 
was  an  article  of  very  considerable  confequence.  On 
the  8th  of  the  month  our  commander  received  a  very 
fingular  prefent  from  fome  perfons  unknown,  by  the 
hands  of  an  Oonalafhka  man  named  'Derramonjhk.  It 
confifted  of  a  rye-loaf,  or  rather  a  falmon-pyc  in  the 
form  of  a  loaf,  and  highly  feafoned  with  pepper.  This 
man  had  the  like  prefent  for  Captain  Clerke,  and  each 
of  them  was  accompanied  with  a  note  which  none  on 
board  could  underfland  :  a  few  bottles  of  rum,  with 
Lome  wine  and  porter,  were  fent  in  exchange ;  it  be¬ 


ing  fuppofed  that  fuch  a  prefent  would  be  more  acccp.  Co$, 
table  than  any  other  thing  that  could  be  fpared.  Cor.^&oveu 
poral  Lediard  of  the  marines,  an  intelligent  man,  vvas*'""^ 
at  the  fame  time  directed  to  accompany  Derrarpoufhk, 
for  the  purpofe  of  gaining  a  more  fatisfa&ory  account 
of  the  country.  On  the  tenth  of  the  month  he  re* 
turned  with  three  Ruffian  feamen  or  furriers,  who  with 
feveral  others  refided  at  Egoofnac,  where  they  had 
a  dwelling-houfe,  fome  flore-houfes,  and  a  floop  about 
30  tons  burden.  One  of  thefe  people  was  either  ma¬ 
iler  or  mate  of  the  vefiel,  and  all  of  them  were  very 
fober  and  decent  in  their  behaviour.  The  greateft  dif¬ 
ficulty  arofs  from  the  want  of  an  interpreter  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  converfation  was  carried  on  by  figns. 
However,  the  captain  obtained  a  fight  of  two  lea* 
charts,  both  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  copy.  One 
of  them  included  the  fea  of  Penfhinfk,  part  of  the  coaft 
of  Tartary  down  to  the  latitude  410  $  the  Kurile 
iflands,  and  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka.  The  other 
comprehended  all  the  difeoveries  that  had  been  made 
from  the  time  of  Captain  Beering  to  the  year  1777; 
but  thefe  were  found  to  be  very  trifling.  Indeed  our 
navigator  was  affured  by  all  the  Ruffians  whom  he  had 
occafion  to  fee,  that  they  knew  of  no  other  iflands 
than  thofe  laid  down  in  the  charts  juft  mentioned,  and 
that  none  of  them  had  ever  feen  any  part  of  the  A- 
merican  continent,  excepting  what  lies  oppofi'te  to  the 
country  of  the  Tfchutfki.  With  regard  to  the  natives  Chand 
of  Oonalafhka,  they  are  to  appearance  the  moll  inof-0^^ 
fenfive  and  peaceable  people  in  the  world,  not  to  betlt£nt5, 
in  a  {late  of  civilization  ;  though  perhaps  this  may  be 
owing  in  fome  meafure  to  the  cnnrreflion  they  have 
long  had  with  the  Ruffians.  From  the  affinity  ob- 
ferved  between  the  language  of  the  Efquimaux  Green¬ 
landers,  and  thofe  of  Norton’s  found  in  N.  Lat.  64.  55. 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  all  thofe  nations ^  ^ 
are  of  the  fame  extra&ion  5  and  if  that  be  the  cafe, nicatiJ 
there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  a  communication probab, 
by  fea  exffis  between  the  eaflern  and  weftern  fides  of ^etwix 
the  American  continent  ;  which,  however,  may  very^fta* 
probably  he  fhut  up  by  ice  in  the  winter  time,  or  even0f^m( 
for  the  moft  part  throughout  the  year.  105 

The  return  of  Captain  Cook  to  the  Sandwich  Confer.1 
iflands,  with  the  lamentable  cataffrophe  that  enfued, I 
have  been  already  related  under  the  former  article. 

We  fhall  now  briefly  enumerate  the  confequences  of 
his  difeoveries  with  refpe£l  to  the  advancement  of 
fcience.  Thefe  are  principally  his  having  overthrown 
the  hvpothefis  of  a  fouthern  continent  of  immenfe  ex¬ 
tent,  ufually  fpoken  of  under  the  name  of  Terra  avfralu 
incognita  ;  his  demonftration  of  the  impracticability  of  a 
northern  paffage  either  by  Afia  or  America  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  ;  and  his  having  eftabliffied  a  fure  method 
of  preferving  the  health  of  feamen  through  the  long- 
efl  fea-voyages.  It  is  remarked  by  the  bifhop  of 
Carlifle,  that  one  great  advantage  refulting  from  the 
late  furveys  of  the  globe,  is  the  refutation  of  fanciful 
theories,  too  likely  to  give  birth  to  impra&icable  un¬ 
dertakings.  The  ingenious  reveries  of  fpeculative 
philofophers  will  now  be  obliged  to  fubmit,  perhaps 
with  reludlance,  to  the  fober  di&ates  of  truth  and  ex¬ 
perience  ;  nor  is  it  only  by  difeouraging  future  unpro¬ 
fitable  fearches  that  the  late  voyages  are  likely  to  be 
of  fervice  to  mankind,  but  likewife  by  leffening  the 

dangers 
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clangers  and  diftreffes  formerly  experienced 
feas  which  are  within  the  a&ual  line  of  commerce  and 

navigation. 

The  interefts  of  fcience,  as  well  as  of  commerce, 
are  highly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  our  illuftricus 
navigator.  Before  his  time  almoft  half  the  furface  of 
the  globe  was  involved  in  obfeurity  and  confufion  :  but 
now  fuch  improvements  have  been  made,  that  geogra¬ 
phy  has  affumed  a  new  face,  and  become  in  a  manner 
a  new  fcience  ;  having  attained  fuch  completenefs  as 
to  leave  only  fome  lefs  important  parts  to  be  explored 
by  future  voyagers.  Other  fciences  befides  geography 
have  been  advanced  at  the  fame  time.  Nautical  agro¬ 
nomy,  which  was  in  its  infancy  when  the  late  voyages 
were  undertaken,  is  now  brought  to  much  greater  per¬ 
fection  ;  and,  during  Captain  Cook’s  laft  expedition, 
many  even  of  the  petty  officers  could  take  the  diftance 
of  the  moon  from  the  fun  or  from  a  ftar,  the  moft  de¬ 
licate  of  all  obfervations,  with  fufficient  accuracy  ;  and 
the  officers  of  fuperior  rank  would  have  been  afhamed 
to  have  it  thought  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  ob- 
ferve  for,  and  compute,  the  time  at  fea  :  a  thing  before 
hardly  mentioned  among  feamen.  It  muft,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  a  great  part  of  the  merit  in  this 
refpect  is  due  to  the  board  of  longitude.  In  confequence 
ef  the  attention  of  that  board  to  the  important  objeft 
jail  mentioned,  liberal  rewards  have  been  given  to  ma¬ 
thematicians  for  perfecting  the  lunar  tables  and  facili¬ 
tating  calculations  :  and  artifts  have  been  amply  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  conftru&ion  of  watches,  and  other  in- 
ftruments  better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  navigation 
than  any  that  formerly  exifted. 

A  vaft  addition  of  knowledge  has  been  gained  with 
refpeCt  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  j  the  di¬ 
rection  and  force  of  the  currents  at  fea  :  the  nature  of 
the  polarity  of  the  needle,  and  the  caufe  of  its  varia¬ 
tions.  Natural  knowledge  has  been  increafed  by  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  effeCts  of  gravity  in  different  and 
very  diftant  places  ;  and  from  Captain  Cook’s  having 
penetrated  fo  far  into  the  fouthern  regions,  it  is  now 
afeertained,  that  the  phenomenon  ufually  called  the 
aurora  borealis,  is  not  peculiar  to  high  northern  lati¬ 
tudes,  but  belongs  equally  to  all  cold  climates,  whether 
north  or  fouth. 

No  fcience,  however,  perhaps  Hands  more  indebted 
to  thefe  voyages  than  that  of  botany.  At  leaft  1200 
new  fpecies  of  plants  have  been  added  to  thofe  former¬ 
ly  known  *,  and  every  other  department  of  natural 
hiftory  has  received  large  additions.  Befides  all  this, 
there  have  been  a  vaft  many  opportunities  of  obferving 
human  nature  in  its  different  fituations.  The  iflands 
vifited  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  ocean  are  inhabited 
by  people  who,  as  far  as  could  be  obferved,  have  con¬ 
tinued  unmixed  with  any  different  tribe  fince  their  firft 
fettlement.  Hence  a  variety  of  important  facts  nlay 
be  collected  wfith  refpeCt  to  the-  attainments  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  human  race  in  an  uncultivated  ftate,  and 
in  certain  periods  of  fociety.  Even  the  curiofities 
brought  from  the  newly  difeovered  iflands,  and  which 
enrich  the  Britifh  mufeum  and  the  late  Sir  Afhton  Le¬ 
ver’s  (now  Mr  Parkinfon’s)  repofitory,  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  valuable  acquifition  to  this  count  17,  find  af¬ 
fording  no  fmall  fund  of  inftruCtion  and  entertainment. 

There  are  few  inquiries  more  generally  interefting 
than  thofe  which  relate  to  the  migrations  of  the  van- 
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thofe  ous  colonies  by  which  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  Cook’s 
have  been  peopled.  It  was  known  in  general,  that  Plfcovencs; 
the  Afiatic  nation  called  the  Malayans ,  poflefied  in  for-  v 
mer  times  much  the  greateft  trade  of  the  Indies,  and 
that  their  fhips  frequented  not  only  all  the  the  coafts  of 
Afia,  but  even  thofe  of  Africa  likewife,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  large  ifland  of  Madagafcar ;  but  that  from 
Madagafcar  to  the  Marquefas  and  Eafter  ifland,  that 
is,  nearly  from  the  eaft  fide  of  Africa  till  we  approach 
the  weft  coaft  of  America,  a  fpace  including  almoft 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  the  fame  nation 
of  the  oriental  world  ftiould  have  made  their  fettle- 
ments,  and  founded  colonies  throughout  almoft  every 
intermediate  ftage  of  this  immenfe  traft,  in  iflands  at 
amazing  diftances  from  the  mother  continent,  is  a  hi- 
ftorical  faft  that  before  Captain  Cook’s  voyages  could 
not  be  known,  or  at  leaft  but  very  imperfeftly.  This 
is  proved,  not  only  by  a  fimilarity  of  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms,  but  likewife  by  the  affinity  of  language  ;  and 
the  collections  of  words  which  have  been  made  from 
all  the  widely-diffufed  iflands  and  countries  vifited  by 
Captain  Cook,  cannot  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  earth 
was  at  firft  peopled. 

Befides  this,  information  has  been  derived  concetn- 
ing  another  family  of  the  earth  formerly  very  much 
unknown.  This  was  the  nation  of  the  Efquimaux  or 
Greenlanders,  who  had  formerly  been  known  to  exift 
only  on  the  north-eaftern  part  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  From  Captain  Cook’s  accounts,  however,  it 
appears,  that  thefe  people  now  inhabit  alfo  the  coafts 
and  iflands  on  the  weft  fide  of  America  oppofite  to 
Kamtfchatka,  From  thefe  accounts  it  appears  alfo,  that 
the  people  we  fpeak  of  have  extended  their  migrations 
to  Norton  found,  Oonalafhka,  and  Prince  William’s 
found  $  that  is,  nearly  to  the  diftance  of  1 500  leagues 
from  their  ftations  in  Greenland  and  the  coaft  of  La~ 
bradore.  Nor  does  this  curious  fa£t  reft  merely  on 
the  evidence  arifing  from  the  fimilitude  of  manners  5 
for  it  ftands  confirmed  by  a  table  of  words,  exhibiting 
fuch  an  affinity  of  language  as  muft  remove  every  doubt 
from  the  mind  cf  the  molt  fcrupulous  inquirer. 

From  the  full  confirmation  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
two  great  continents  of  Afia  and  America,  it  can  no 
longer  be  fuppofed  ridiculous  to  believe,  that  the  latter 
received  its  inhabitants  from  the  former ;  and  by  the 
fa6ts  recently  difeovered,  a  degree  of  further  evidence 
is  added  to  thofe  which  might  formerly  be  derived 
from  nature  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Mofaic 
accounts.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
infpired  writings  will  ftand  the  teft  of  the  moft  rigor¬ 
ous  inveftigation  ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  found,  that  true 
philofophy  and  divine  revelation,  can  militate  againft 
each  other.  The  rational  friends  of  religion  are  fo 
far  from  dreading  the  fpirit  of  inquiry,  that  they  wifh 
for  nothing  more  than  a  candid  and  impartial  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  fubjeft,  according  to  all  the  lights  which 
the  improved  reafon  and  enlarged  fcience  of  man  can 
afford. 

Another  good  effe&  of  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cock 
is,  that  they  have  excited  in  other  nations  a  zeal  foir 
fimilar  undertakings.  By  order  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  Meff.  de  la  Pgyroufe  and  de  Langle  failed  from 
Breft  in  Auguft  1785,  in  the  frigates  Boufiole  and 
Aftrolabe,  on  an  enterprife,  the  purpofe  of  which  was 
4  L  2  to 
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Cook’s  to  improve  geography,  aftronomy,  natural  hiftory,  and 
pifcoveries.  philofophy,  and  to  collect  an  account  of  the  cuftoms 
and  manners  of  different  nations.  For  the  more  ef¬ 
fectual  profecution  of  the  defign,  (everal  gentlemen 
were  appointed  to  go  cut  upon  the  voyage,  who  were 
known  to  excel  in  different  kinds  of  literature.  The 
officer*  of  the  B.n.fllJe  were  men  of  the  belt  informa¬ 
tion  and  firmeft  refolution  ;  and  the  crew  contained  a 
number  of  artiicers  in  various  branches  of  mechanics. 
Marine  watches,  &c.  were  provided,  and  M.  Dngelet 
the  aitronomer  ivas  particularly  directed  to  make  ob- 
fetvstions  with  M.  Condamine’s  invariable  pendulum, 
to  determine  the  difference  in  gravity,  and  to  afeer- 
tain  the  true  proportion  of  the  equatorial  to  the  polar 
diameter  of  the  earth.  It  has  likewife  been  made  evi¬ 
dent,  that  notwithftanding  alt  that  has  been  done  by 
Captain  Cook,  there  is  Hill  room  for  a  farther  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  geography  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world.  The  objeft  accordingly  was  taken  up  by  the 
emprefs  of  Ruffia,  who  committed  the  care  of  the 
enterprife  to  Captain  Billings  an  Englifhman  in  her 
majefty’s  fervice.  We  (hall  only  make  one  obferva- 
tion  m  ire  concerning  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cock,  and  that  is  relative 
to  the  fettlement  in  Botany  bay.  Whatever  may  be 
fuppofed  to  accrue  to  the  nation  itfelf  from  the  fettle¬ 
ment,  it  mull  undoubtedly  give  the  higheft  fatisfa&ion 
to  every  friend  to  humanity  to  be  informed,  that  thus 
a  number  of  unhappy  wretches  will  be  effr&ually  pre¬ 
vented  from  returning  to  their  former  fcencs  of  temp¬ 
tation  and  guilt,  which  may  open  to  them  the  means 
of  induftrious  fubfiftence  and  moral  reformation.  If 
the  fettlement  be  conduced  with  wifdom  and  pru¬ 
dence,  indeed  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  beneficial  confe- 
quences  may  be  derived  from  it,  or  to  what  height  it 
may  arife.  Rome,  the  greatefl  empire  the  world  ever 
faw,  proceeded  from  an  origin  little,  if  at  all,  fuperior 
to  Botany  bay.  For  an  account  of  this  fettlement  fee 
the  article  New  Holland. 

One  other  object  remains  only  farther  to  he  confi- 
dered  with  regard  to  thefe  voyages,  and  that  is  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  may  refult  from  them  to  the  difeovered 
people.  Here,  however,  it  mav  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
fettle  matters  with  precifion.  From  the  preceding  ac¬ 
counts,  it  muff  be  evident  that  the  intentions  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  were  in  the  higheft  degree  benevolent  ;  and 
if  at  any  time  the  people  were  the  fuff  rers,  it  muff 
have  been  through  their  own  fault.  In  one  inftince 
indeed  it  might  be  otherwife,  and  that  is  with  refpeit 
to  the  venereal  difeafe.  The  evidence  in  this  cafe  can¬ 
not  be  altogether  fatisfa&ory.  Mr  Samwell,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Mr  Anderfon  as  furgeon  of  the  Refolution,  has 
endeavoured  to  (how,  that  the  natives  of  the  lately  ex¬ 
plored  parts  of  the  world,  and  efpecially  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  iffands,  were  not  injured  by  the  Englifh  ;  ai  d  it 
was  the  conftant  care  and  folicitude  of  Captain  Cook 
to  prevent  any  infefHon  from  being  communicated  to 
the  people  where  he  came.  But  whether  he  was  uni¬ 
versally  fuccefsful  in  this  refpc6t  or  not,  it  is  evident 
that  the  late  voyages  \*ere  undertaken  with  a  view  ex¬ 
ceedingly  different  from  thofe  of  former  times.  The 
horrid  cruelties  of  the  Sp^niffi  conquerors  of  America 
cannnot  be  remembered  without  concern  for  the  caufe 
of  religion  and  human  nature  ;  but  to  undertake  ex¬ 
peditions  with  a  defign  of  civilising  the  world,  and 


meliorating  its  condition,  is  certainly  a  noble  objeft*  Cooh 
From  the  long  continued  intercourse  betwixt  this  coim-^fcovenl 
try  and  the  S^uth  fea  iffands,  there  cannot  bo  any  '""“’"'V'*3 
doubt  that  fome  degree  ot  knowledge  mutt  alreacv 
have  been  communicated  to  them.  Their  (lock  of 
ideas  muff  naturally  be  enlarged  by  the  number  of  un¬ 
common  obfir  nations  which  has  been  prefented  to  than, 
and  new  materials  furnilhed  for  the  exercife  of  their 
rational  (acuities.  A  confide* able  addition  mult  he 
made  to  their  immediate  comfort  and  enjoyment  by 
the  introduction  of  ufeful  animals  and  vegetables  ;  and 
if  the  only  benefit  they  (hould  tver  receive  from  Bri¬ 
tain  ffiould  be  the  having  obtained  frclh  means  of  fub- 
fidence,  this  of  itfelf  muff  be  co afideied  as  a  valuable 
acquifition.  Greater  toijfcquences,  however,  may  foon 
be  expeCted.  'The  connexion  formed  with  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  m?y  be  confidered  us  the  firff  ffep  towards  their  im¬ 
provement ;  and  thus  the  blcffings  of  civilization  may 
be  fpread  among  the  various  tribes  ot  Indians  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  which  in  time  may  prepare  them  for 
holding  an  honourable  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  1 

As  a  fupplement  to  this  account  of  the  difeoveries  Account 
made  by  Captain  Cook  himfelf,  we  (hall  here  fubjoin  a  Captain  < 
narrative  of  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  voyage  by  Cap-Ckrke’s  ( 
tain  Ckrke,  &c.  until  the  return  of  the  (hips  to  Eng-voyaSe' 
land.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook’s  death,  the  great 
point  of  a  north-weft  paffage  remained  in  fome  meafure 
to  be  dill  determined :  for  though,  by  the  event  of 
the  former  attempt,  it  had  been  rendered  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  they  (hould  fucceed  in  this,  it  was  (till 
refolved  to  try  whether  or  not,  at  certain  feafons  of 
the  year,  the  ice  might  not  be  more  open  than  they 
had  hitherto  found  it.  The  firft  objeCf  that  naturally 
occurred,  however,  was  the  recovery  of  Captain  Cook’s  Method 
body;  for  which  Mr  K’ng  was  of  opinion  that  fome  taken  ft  < 
vigorous  meafure  ought  inttanlly  to  be  purfued.  His  the  re<cj| 
motives  for  this,  befides  the  perfonal  regard  he  hadYfry0/ 
for  the  captain,  were  to  abate  the  confidence  which  Co^s  1 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  enrue  on  the  part  of  the  natives, dy* 
which  woald  probably  incline  them  to  dangerous  at¬ 
tempts ;  apd  this  the  more  particularly,  as  they  had 
hitherto  difeovered  much  lefs  fear  of  the  fire-arms  than 
oiher  (hvage  nations  were  accuftomed  to  do.  Mr  Ssm- 
well  alfo  takes  notice  of  the  intrepidity  of  the  natives 
in  this  refpeft  ;  but  aferibes  it,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to 
ignorance  of  their  effefts  ;  and  in  the  next,  to  a  no¬ 
tion,  that  as  the  effe&s  of  thefe  arms  were  occafioned 
by  fire,  they  might  be  counteracted  by  water.  For 
this  purpofe  they  dipped  their  war-mats  in  water ; 
but  finding  tbemfelves  equally  vulnerable  after  this 
method  had  been  purfued,  they  became  more  timid  and 
cautious. 

As  matters  ftood  at  prefent,  there  was  even  rcafon 
to  dread  the  confequences  of  a  general  attack  upon  the 
(hips:  and  therefore  Mr  King  was  the  more  confirm¬ 
ed  in  his  opinion  of  the  necefli  y  of  doing  fomething  to 
convince  them  of  the  prowefs  of  their  adverfaries.  In 
thefe  apprehenfions  he  was  feconded  by  the  opinion  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  officers  on  hoard  ;  and  nothing 
feemed  more  likely  to  encourage  the  iflanders  to  make 
the  attempt  than  an  appearance  of  being  inclined  to 
an  accommodation,  which  they  would  certainly  attri¬ 
bute  to  we  knefs  or  fear.  Captain  Clerke,  however, 
and  thofe  who  were  in  favour  of  conciliatory  meafures, 

urged, 
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urged,  that  the  mifchief  was  already  Irreparable  ,  that  bundle,  in 


ies.  ihe  natives,  t  >  icufon  of  their  former  friendship,  had 
*  *  ftrorg  claim  to  ;he  regard  of  the  Englilh  •,  and  that 
the  more  par ticulurlv,  a*  the  late  calamitous  accident 
did  not  appear  to  have  taken  iis  rile  frem  any  preme¬ 
ditated  deiign  \  they  urged  alfo  the  ignorance  of  the 
king  concerning  the  theft,  and  the  miftake  of  the 
itla;  deis  who  had  armed  themftlves  on  a  iuppofition 
that  fume  attempt  would  be  made  to  carry  off  the 
kmg.  To  all  this  was  added,  that  the  (hips  were  in 
want  of  refrdhments,  particularly  water  •,  that  the 
Refolution’s  foremail  would  require  (even  or  eight  days 
before  it  could  be  properly  repaired  \  and  as  the  fpring 
was  fail  advancing,  the  fpeedy  piofecution  of  the 
v  vage  to  the  northward  ought  now  to  be  the  only 
objeft  y  that  a  vindi&ive  conteft  with  the  natives  might 
not  only  jollify  an  imputation  of  needlefs  cruelty,  but 
would  occafion  great  delay  in  the  equipment  of  the 
(hips. 

In  confequence  of  the  prevalence  of  thefe  fentiments 
lenient  meaiuies  were  adopted,  though  the  behaviour 
of  the  natives  continued  to  be  very  infolent.  A  great 
body  (till  kept  pofleflton  of  the  fliore  *,  many  of  whom 
came  off  in  their  canoes  within  piftol-fhot  of  the  (hips, 
and  provoking  the  people  by  every  kind  of  infult  and 
defiance.  A  train  of  negociations  for  Captain  Cook’s 
body  took  place  ;  in  which  the  natives  (bowed  the  mod 
hoftile  and  treacherous  difpofition,  and,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  had  cut  the  flefh  from  the  bones  and  burnt 
it.  A  piece  of  about  ten  pounds  weight  was  brought 
by  two  natives  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  who  gave 
information  that  the  reft  had  been  burnt,  and  that 
the  bones  were  in  the  pofft  flion  of  the  king  and  fome 
of  the  principal  chiefs.  Information  was  given,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  chiefs  were  very  defirous  of 
war,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  country¬ 
men. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  pacific  plan  had  anfwered 
no  good  purpofe.  No  fatisfa£tory  anfwer  bad  been 
given  to  the  demands  made  of  the  bodies  of  the.  (lain  j 
nor  was  any  progrefs  made  in  the  great  work  intend¬ 
ed,  viz.  a  reconciliation  with  the  natives  *,  they  (bill 
remained  on  (bore  in  an  hoftile  pofture,  as  if  determined 
to  oppofe  any  endeavours  that  might  be  made  by  our 
people  to  land  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  landing  was 
become  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  complete  the 
(lock  of  water.  Had  this  fpiritlefs  condu<ff  been  per- 
fifted  in,  there  is  not  the  lead  doubt  that  neither  this 
purpofe  or  any  other  could  have  been  efft$ed.  The 
infolence  of  the  natives  became  every  day  greater  and 
greater  :  infomuch  that  one  of  them  had  the  audacity 
to  come  within  mufket  (hot  of  the  Refolution,  and,  af¬ 
ter  throwing  feveral  ftones,  waved  Captain  Cook’s  hat 
over  his  head,  while  his  countrymen  on  (bore  were  ex¬ 
ulting  and  encouraging  bis  audacity.  By  this  infult 
the  people  were  fo  highly  enraged,  that  coming  on 
the  quarter-deck  in  a  body,  they  begged  ♦hat  they 
might  no  longer  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  fuch  reite¬ 
rated  provocation,  but  might  be  allowed  to  make  ufe 
of  the  firft  oppsrtunitv  of  revenging  the  death  of  their 
captain.  The  neceftity  of  more  vigorous  meafurcs, 
therefore,  being  now  apparent,  a  few  difeharges  of  the 
great  guns,  with  the  burning  of  a  village  and  fome 
ftob-  ot^er  afls  feveri'.y,  at  laft  produced  the  mangled,  re- 
jcL  mains  of  Captain  Cook.  They  were  wrapped  up  in  a 
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which  were  found  both  bis  hands  entire,  Ceofc’s 

Diicoverics. 
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which  were  eafily  known  by  a  fear  in  one  of  them  di 
viding  the  forc-firger  from  the  thumb  the  whole  length 
of  the  metacarpal  bone.  Along  with  thefe  w’as  the 
ikull,  but  with  the  fcalp  feparated  from  it,  and  the 
bones  of  the  face  wanting  *,  the  fcalp,  with  the  ears 
adhering  to  it,  and  the  hair  cut  (hort  y  the  bones  of 
both  the  arms,  and  the  (kin  of  the  fore-arms  hanging 
to  them  *,  the  bones  of  the  thighs  and  legs  joined  to¬ 
gether,  but  without  the  feet.  The  ligr.ments  of  the 
joints  wrere  obferved  to  be  entire  y  the  whole  (bowing 
evident  marks  of  being  in  the  fire,  except  the  hands 
which  had  the  flefti  remaining  upon  them,  and  were 
cut  in  ftv-ral  places  and  crammed  with  fait,  moft  pro¬ 
bably  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  them.  The  (kuU 
was  not  (raptured ;  but  the  fcalp  had  a  cut  in  the  back 
part  of  it.  The  lower  jaw  and  feet  were  wanting,  ha¬ 
ving  been  feized  by  different  chiefs.  109 

Having  accompliftied  the  purpofes  of  their  (lay  inUnfuccefs- 
this  place,  Captain  Clerke  fet  fail  from  Karakakooa  bay 
in  O-why-hec  towards  Mowee,  with  a  defign  to  ex- far^r  dif- 
plore  the  coafts  of  that  ifland  more  fully  than  had  been  C0Veries. 
done,  but  were  unable  to  accomplifti  their  purpofe  ; 
nor  indeed  was  it  in  their  power  to  accomplslh  any 
difeovery  of  confequence  among  thefe  iflands.  The  on¬ 
ly  intelligence  worth  mentioning  which  they  were  able 
to  procure  was,  that  wars  had  enfued  about  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  goats  which  were  left  by  Captain  Cook 
on  the  ifland  of  Oneeheow,  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  that  during  the  conteft  all  thefe  poor 
animals,  who  had  already  begun  to  multiply,  were  de- 
flroyed  }  fo  that  the  benevolent  attempts  of  our  illuftri- 
ous  navigator  in  favour  of  thefe  iflanders  had  proved 
abortive. 

On  quitting  the  ifland  of  Oneeheow,  our  navigators 
fet  fail  for  another  named  Modoopappa,  which  they 
were  allured  by  the  natives  lay  within  five  hours  fail¬ 
ing  of  Tahoora,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oneeheow*.  In  this  they  proved  unfuccefsful  *,  on  w*hich 
it  was  detei mined  to  fleer  for  the  coaft  of  Kamtfchat- 
ka.  In  the  paffage  thither  they  arrived  at  the  place 
where  De  Gama  is  laid  to  have  difeovered  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  land  ,  but  of  this  they  could  difeover  no  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  imaginary  continent  is  laid  to  have 
been  difeovered  by  a  navigator  called  John  de  Gama, 
but  w'ho  feems  alfo  to  have  been  imaginary,  as  no  per- 
fon  can  find  out  either  the  country  where  he  lived,  or 
the  time  wEen  he  made  the  difcoveiy.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Muller,  that  the  firft  account  of  it  was  pub- 
lilhed  by  Texeira  in  a  chart  o  1649,  who  places  it  be¬ 
tween  the  latitude  of  44  and  45  degrees,  and  about 
160.  eaft  longitude,  and  calls  it  “land  feen  by  John 
de  Gama,  in  a  voyage  from  China  to  New  Spain.” 

By  the  French  geographers  it  is  removed  five  de-  no 
grres  farther  to  the  eaft.  When  they  arrived  at  Their  fa- 
Kamtfcha'ka  they  were  entertained  in  the  moft  hof-^ra^® 
pitable  manner,  and  furnlfhed  with  every  thing  that 
could  be  procured  in  that  defert  and  barren  region. f.hatka. 
“  In  this  wretched  extremity  of  the  earth  (fays  the 
narrator  of  the  voyage),  beyond  conception  barba¬ 
rous  and  inhofpitable,  out  of  the  reach  of  civilization, 
bound  and  barricaded  with  ice,  and  covered  with  fum- 
mer  fnow,  we  experienced  the  tendereft  feelings  of 
humanity,  joined  to  a  roblenefs  of  mind  and  e leva  ion 
of  fentiment  which  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
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Cook’s  dime  or  nation.”  From  Major  Behm,  in  particular, 
pifcoverics.  received  fo  many  and  lb  great  obligations,  that 
an  handfome  acknowledgment  was  made  him  by  the 
Royal  Society,  as  has  been  already  obferved.  Even 
the  Tailors  were  To  ftruck  with  gratitude,  that  they 
voluntarily  requeued  that  their  allowance  of  grog 
might  be  withheld,  in  order  to  compliment  the  garri- 
fon  of  Bolcherclfk  with  the  fpirits  j  faying,  that  they 
knew  brandy  was  extremely  fcarce  in  that  country, 
the  foldiers  on  ftiore  having  offered  four  roubles  a 
bottle  for  it.  The  officers,  however,  would  jaot 
allow  them  to  fuffer  by  their  generofity  in  this  in¬ 
clement  country  and  feafon  of  the  year  (the  month 
of  March  not  being  yet  expired)  j  but  in  room  of 
the  fmail  quantity  of  brandy  which  Major  Belim 
confented  to  accept,  fubftituted  an  equal  quantity  of 
m  rum. 

Tfchutfki  It  is  worth  obferving,  that  the  kindnefs  with  which 
mbmit  to  emprefs  had  ordered  the  Britifti  navigators  to  be 

ord>Cm~  treated  in  this  part  of  her  dominions  was  amply  re¬ 
warded,  even  with  no  lefs  than  the  addition  of  a  new 
kingdom  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  which  hitherto  her 
arms  had  not  been  able  to  fubdue.  Among  the  north¬ 
ern  Asiatics  none  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  in¬ 
dependence  except  the  Tfchutfki,  who  inhabit  the 
north-eaft  extremity  of  the  continent.  No  attempt  to 
fubdue  thefe  people  had  been  made  fince  the  year  1750? 
when  the  Ruffian  forces  had  at  laft  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat,  after  having  loft  their  commanding  officer.  1  he 
Ruffians  afterwards  removed  their  frontier  fortrefs  from 
the  river  Anadyr  to  the  Ingiga,  which  runs  into  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  fea  of  Okotfk,  and  gives  its 
name  to  a  gulf  to  the  weft  of  the  fea  of  Penfhinfk. 
On  the  day  that  Captains  Clerke  and  Gore  arrived  at 
Bolcheretfk,  Major  Behm  received  difpatches  from  this 
fort,  acquainting  him  that  a  party  of  the  Tfchutfki 
had  been  there  with  voluntary  offers  of  friendfhip  and 
a  tribute.  That  on  afking  the  reafon  of  fuch  an  un- 
expefled  alteration  in  their  fentiments,  they  had  ac¬ 
quainted  his  people  that  two  large  Ruffian  boats  had 
vifited  them  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  fummer  • 
that  they  had  been  fhown  the  greateft  kindnefs  by  the 
people  who  were  in  them,  and  had  entered  into  a 
league  of  amity  with  them  \  and  that,  in  confequence 
of  this,  they  came  to  the  Ruffian  fort  in  order  to  fet¬ 
tle  a  treaty  upon  terms  agreeable  to  both  nations. 
This  incident  had  occafioned  much  fpeculation,  and 
could  never  have  been  underftood  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  thofe  who  were  now  prefent  5  the  large  Ruf¬ 
fian  boats  having  been  in  truth  no  other  than  the 
Refolution  and  Difcovery,  under  Captains  Cook  and 
1I4  Clerke. 

Vaft  quan-  About  the  middle  of  May  the  fnow  began  to  melt 
tity  of  flfh.  very  faft  in  this  inhofpitable  region,  and  the  fhips  be¬ 
ing  now  on  their  paffage  northward,  met  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  of  fupplying  themfelves  with  fifh. 
The  beach  was  cleared  of  ice  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  \  from  which  time  vaft  quantities  came  in  from 
every  quarter.  Major  Behm  had  ordered  all  the  Kamt- 
fchadales  to  employ  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Englifn  fhips  ;  fo  that  often  they  found  it  impoffible 
to  take  on  board  the  quantities  that  were  fent.  They 
chiefly  confifted  of  herrings,  trout,  flat  flfli,  and  cod. 
Thefe  fifh  were  here  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  once 
the  people  of  the  Difcovery  furrounded  fuch  an  ama¬ 


zing  quantity  with  the  feine,  that  they  were  obliged  Cod'* 
to  throw  out  a  very  confiderable  number,  left  the  net Difcoveri 
fhould  have  been  broken  to  pieces  ;  and  the  cargo  was1*"""^ 
ftill  fo  abundant,  that,  befides  having  a  ftock  for  im¬ 
mediate  ufe,  they  filled  as  many  calks  as  they  could 
conveniently  fpare  for  falting ;  and  after  fending  on 
board  the  Refolution  a  tolerable  quantity  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  they  left  behind  feveral  bufhels  on  the 
beach. . 

While  they  remained  in  this  country  an  opportu- Spiritual 
nity  offered  of  obferving  the  pernicious  effe&s  of  fpi- liquors p 
rituous  liquors  in  producing]  the  fea-feurvy.  All  then*cl0US11 
Ruffian  foldiers  were  in  a  greater  or  leffer  degree  af-feurv^' 
fli&ed  with  that  diforder,  Tome  of  them  being  in  the  } 
laft  ftage  of  it  5  and  it  was  particularly  obferved  that 
a  ferjeant,  with  whom  our  people  had  kept  up  a  moil 
friendly  intercourfe,  had,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days, 
brought  upon  himfelf  the  moft  alarming  fcorbutic 
fymptoms,  by  drinking  too  freely  of  the  liquors  with 
which  he  had  been  prefented  by  the  Englifh.  Cap¬ 
tain  Clerke  foon  relieved  them  by  putting  them  under 
the  care  of  the  furgeons  of  the  fhips,  and  fupply¬ 
ing  them  with  four-kreut,  and  malt  for  fwcet-wort. 

In  confequence  of  this  a  furprifing  alteration  was 
foon  obferved  in  the  figures  of  moft  of  them  \  and 
their  fpeedy  recovery  was  principally  attributed  to  the 
fweet-wort.  IL, 

On  the  1 2th  of  June  they  began  to  proceed  north- Erupticl 
ward  along  the  coafl  of  Kamtfcbatka,  and  three  days a  voijf 
after  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  an  eruption  ofcan0, 
one  of  the  volcanoes  of  that  peninfula.  On  the  1 5th 
before  day-light,  they  were  furprifed  with  a  rumbling 
noife  like  diftant  thunder  *,  and  when  the  day  appear¬ 
ed,  found  the  decks  and  Tides  of  the  fhips  covered  near 
an  inch  thick' with  fine  duft  like  emery.  The  air  was 
at  the  fame  time  loaded  and  obfeured  with  this  fub- 
ftatice  5  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano  it- 
felf  it  was  fo  thick  that  the  body  of  the  hill  could  not 
be  difeovered.  The  explofion  became  more  loud  at 
12  o’clock,  and  during  the  afternoon,  being  fucceed- 
ed  by  fhowers  of  cinders,  generally  of  the  fize  of  psafe, 
though  fome  were  as  large  as  hazel-nuts.  Along 
with  thefe  there  alfo  fell  fome  fmail  ftones  which  had 
undergone  no  alteration  from  the  adlion  of  the  fire. 

In  the  evening  there  were  dreadful  claps  of  thunder, 
with  bright  flafhes  of  lightning,  which,  with  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  fky,  and  the  fulphureous  fmell  of  the  air, 
produced  a  moft  awful  and  tremendous  effedl.  The 
fhips  were  at  this  time  about  24  miles  diftant  from  the 
volcano  \  and  it  appeared  that  the  volcanic  fhower  had 
been  carried  to  a  full  greater  diftance,  as  they  next 
day  found  the  bottom  of  the  fea  to  confift  of  fuch  fmail 
ftones  as  had  fallen  upon  the  decks  of  the  fhips.  The 
mountain  was  ftill  obferved  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  eruption 
on  the  1 8  th.  I1£. 

For  fome  time  Captain  Clerke  kept  the  coaft  ofv0yJ 
Kamtfchatka  in  view,  with  a  defign  to  make  an  accu- the  ro|i 
rate  furvey  of  it  y  but  in  this  he  was  difappointed  bywar(i 
foggy  and  fqually  weather  \  however,  he  determined 
the  pofition  of  fome  remarkable  promontories,  and  at 
laft  finding  the  feafon  too  far  advanced  to  accomplifh 
his  defign,  fet  fail  for  Beering’s  ft  rails,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  afeertain  the  fituation  of  the  projefling  points 
of  the  coaft. 

On  the  3d  of  July  our  navigators  came  in  fight  of 
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5  the  iffirnd  of  St  Lawrence,  and  another  which  was 
ies.  fUppofed  to  lie  between  it  and  Anderfon’s  ifland.  The 
— '  latter  being  entirely  unknown  to  Captain  Clerke,  he 
was  inclined  to  have  approached  it,  but  was  unable 
to  effeS  his  purpofe.  All  thefe  iflands  as  well  as  the 
coaft  of  the  Tlchutlki  on  the  continent  were  covered 
with  fnow,  and  had  a  difmal  appearance. 

In  the  preceding  year  Captain  Cook  had  determined 
the  fituation  of  the  iflands  of  St  Diomede  to  be  in  65* 
48'  latitude  ;  but  now  being  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  to  re¬ 
concile  this  with  the  pofition  of  the  continent,  they 
flood  for  fome  time  over  to  the  latter,  till  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  accuracy  of  the  former  obfervation.  At 
this  time  they  approached  within  two  or  three  leagues 
of  the  eaftern  cape  of  Alia,  which  is  an  elevated 
round  head  of  land  extending  about  five  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  forms  a  peninfula  conne£ted 
with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  ifthmus  of  low 
land.  It  has  a  bold  fliore,  and  three  lofty  detached 
fpiral  rocks  are  feen  off  its  northern  part.  It  was  ftill 
encompaffed  with  ice,  and  covered  with  fnow.  Here 
they  found  a  ftrong  current  fetting  to  the  northward, 
which  at  noon  had  occafioned  an  error  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  latitude  of  no  lefs  than  20  miles.  A  fimilar 
effedl  had  been  obferved  the  preceding  year  in  palling 
this  ftrait.  On  fleering  to  the  north-eaft  the  weather 
cleared  up,  fo  that  they  had  a  view  of  the  eaftern  cape 
of  Afia,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
America,  with  a  remarkable  peaked  hill  on  the  latter, 
and  the  two  iflands  of  St  Diomede  lying  betiveen 
them.  Here  they  met  with  great  numbers  of  very 
fmall  hawks,  having  a  compreffed  bill  rather  large  in 
proportion  to  the  body  ;  the  colour  dark  brown,  or 
rather  black,  the  bread  whitilh,  and  towards  the  ab¬ 
domen  of  a  reddilh  hue. 

°P-  On  the  6th  of  July,  at  12  o’clock,  the  Ihips  were  in 
t!ie  N.  Lat.  67.  O-  E.  Long.  191.  6.  when  having  already 
palled  many  large  pieces  ot  ice,  and  obferved  that  in 
feveral  places  it  adhered  to  the  continent  of  Afia,  they 
were  fuddenly  flopped  about  three  in  the  afternoon  by 
an  extenfive  body,  which  ftretched  towards  the  weft. 
By  this  their  hopes  of  reaching  any  higher  latitude 
than  what  had  been  attained  laft  year  were  confiderably 
diminilhed ;  but  finding  the  courfe  obftrufted  on  the 
Afiatic  fide,  they  proceeded  to  the  north-eaftward,  in 
order  to  explore  the  continent  of  America  between  the 
latitudes  of  68  and  69°  ;  which  had  laft  year  been 
found  impraflicable  on  account  of  the  foggy  weather  ; 
but  in  this  alfo  they  were  partly  difappointed  ;  for  on 
the  7th,  about  fix  in  the  morning,  they  met  with  an¬ 
other  large  body  of  ice  ftretchlng  from  north- weft  to 
fouth-eaft  ;  but  not  long  afterwards,  the  horizon  be¬ 
coming  clear,  they  had  a  view  of  the  American  coaft 
at  the  diftance  of  about  ten  leagues,  extending  from 
north-eaft  by  eaft,  to  eaft,  and  lying  between  N.  Lat. 
68°  and  68°  20'.  As  the  ice  was  not  very  high,  the 
view  extended  a  great  way  ever  it,  fo  that  they  could 
perceive  it  exhibiting  a  compadl  foltd  furface,  and  ap¬ 
parently  adhering  to  the  land.  Soon  after  the  wea¬ 
ther  became  hazy,  fo  that  they  loft  fight  of  the  land  ; 
and  it  being  irnpoffible  to  get  nearer,  they  continued 
to  fleer  northward  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  ice.  This 
courfe  was  continued  till  next  morning,  during  which 
time  the  Ihips  paffed  fome  drift  wood ;  but  the  morn¬ 
ing  following,  the  wind  Ih  if  ting  to  the  north,  they  were 
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obliged  to  {land  to  the  weft  ward.  At  two  in  the  af-  Cook’s 
ternoon  they  were  again  clofe  to  an  immenfe  expanfe  P^rc0'v&r:es; 
of  ice ;  which  from  the  maft-head  feemed  to  confift  of 
very  large  compafl  bodies,  united  towards  the  exterior 
edge,  though  in  the  interior  parts  fome  pieces  floated  in 
the  water  ;  it  extended  from  weft-fouth-vveft  to  north- 
eaft  by  north.  There  was  now  a  neceflity  for  fleering 
towards  the  fouth,  as  the  ftrong  northerly  winds  had 
drifted  doivn  fuch  numbers  of  loofe  pieces  that  they 
had  encompaffed  the  Ihips  for  fome  time,  and  it  was 
irnpoffible  to  avoid  very  fevere  ftrokes  while  failing 
among  them.  Thus,  however,  they  reached  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  69.  12.  and  E.  Long.  188.  5.;  but  having 
now  failed  almoft  40  leagues  to  the  weft  along  the  edge 
of  the  ice  without  perceiving  any  opening,  Captain 
Clerke  determined  to  bear  away  fouth  by  eaft,  the 
only  quarter  which  was  clear  at  prefent,  and  to  wait 
till  the  feafon  was  fomewhat  farther  advanced  before 
any  further  attempts  were  made.  The  intermediate 
time  he  propofed  to  employ  in  furveying  the  bay  ©f 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  coaft  fituated  to  the  fouthward 
of  it ;  as  it  muft  be  a  great  fatisfaftion  to  have  a 
harbour  fo  near  in  cafe  of  the  ffiip’s  receiving  any  da¬ 
mage  from  the  ice ;  and  the  captain  was  alfo  defirous 
of  paying  another  vifit  to  the  Tfchutfld,  efpecially  in 
confequence  of  the  accounts  of  them  that  had  been  tly 
given  by  Major  Behm.  In  this  navigation  they  killed  Remark- 
leveral  fea-horfes,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  able  affcc- 
the  ftrength  of  parental  affeftion  in  thofe  monftrous^11^*51 
animals.  On  the  approach  of  the  boats  towards  thet0^arcjs 
ice,  all  of  them  took  their  young  ones  under  their  fins,  the  young, 
and  attempted  to  make  their  efcape  with  them  into 
the  fea.  Some  whole  cubs  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  left  floating  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  rofe 
again,  and  carried  them  down,  fometimes  juft  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  being  taken  into  the  boat ;  and 
could  be  traced  bearing  them  to  a  confiderable  diftance 
through  the  water,  which  was  ftained  with  their  blood. 

They  were  afterwards  obferved  bringing  them  at  in¬ 
tervals  above  the  furface,  and  again  plunging  under 
its  furface  with  an  horrid  bellowing  j  and  one  female, 
whofe  young  one  had  been  killed  and  taken  on  board, 
became  fo  furious,  that  fhe  firuck  her  tulks  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cutter.  Il8 

Our  navigators  ftill  found  themfelves  difappointed  The  ihips 
in  their  attempts.  On  approaching  the  coaft  of  the  finally  itop- 
Tfchutfki  they  met  with  a  large  and  compadl  body  ofPed  ^  ice* 
ice,  extending  to  the  north-eaft,  fouth-weft,  and  fouth- 
eaft,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  fo  that  they  were 
again  obliged  to  fail  back  to  the  northward.  Here 
alfo  their  courfe  was  foon  flopped;  for,  on  the  13th, 
being  in  N.  Lat.  69.  37.  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
channel  between  the  two  continents,  they  once  more 
fell  in  with  a  compaft  body  of  ice,  of  which  they 
could  perceive  no  limit.  Captain  Clerke  therefore 
determined  to  make  a  final  attempt  on  the  coaft  of 
America,  the  paffage  northward  having  been  found 
laft  year  prafticable  much  farther  on  that  than  the 
Afiatic  fide.  Thus  they  attained  the  latitude  of  70.  8. 
at  the  diftance,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  25  leagues  from 
the  coaft  of  America ;  and  fome  days  after  got  about 
three  minutes  farther  to  the  northward,  about  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  Icy  Cape. 

This,  however,  was  the  utmoft  limit  of  the  voyage  to 
the  north-eaft}  and  they  were  foon  obliged  to  relin- 
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Cook’s  quifli  all  hopes  of  proceeding  farther  on  the  Ameri- 
*  -  -  co  cnes;  can  fide.  Another  effort  was  ftill  refolved  on  to  try 
the  pra&icability  of  a  north-weft  paffage  5  and  for 
this  purpofe  our  navigators  altered  their  dire&ion  on 
the  21  ft  of  July,  pafting  through  a  great  quantity  of 
loofe  ice.  About  ten  at  night  the  main  body  was  dif- 
119  covered  at  a  very  fmall  diftance,  fo  that  they  were  ob- 
fftuatSrT^f  to  Proceec^  to  the  fouthward.  During  this  peri- 
the  I)ifco-  ^0US  nav^ga^on»  the  Difcovery,  after  having  almoft  got 
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clear  out  from  the  ice,  became  fo  entangled  by  feveral 
large  pieces,  that  her  progrefs  was  flopped,  and  fhe 
immediately  dropped  to  leeward,  falling  broadfide 
foremoft  on  the  edge  of  a  confiderable  body  of  ice,  on 
which  fhe  ftruck  with  violence,  there  being  an  open 
fe-a  to  windward.  At  length  the  mafs  was  either 
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obferved  by  Beering  in  his  expedition  in  1528.  A  €q<» 
new  form  is  given  to  the  whole  peninfula  in  a  map  ^4 
publifhed  by  the  academy  at  Peterfburgh  in  1776.^"^ 
Here  its  moil  north-eafterly  extremity  is  placed  in  N. 

Lat.  730,  E.  Long.  178.  30.;  and  its  moft  eafterly 
point  in  N.  Lat.  65.  E.  Long.  189.  30.  All  the  other 
maps  vary  between  thefe  two  fituations :  and  the  only 
thing  in  which  all  of  them  agree  is  the  pofition  of  the 
Eaft  cape  in  N.  Lat.  66.  The  form  of  the  coaft,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  erroneous  in  the  map  publifhed  by  the 
academy,  and  may  be  entirely  difregarded.  In  Mr 
Muller’s  map,  the  northern  part  of  the  coaft  has  fome 
refemblance  to  that  laid  down  in  Captain  Cook’s  and 
Clerke’s  furvey,.  as  far  as  the  latter  extends ;  only 
that  Mr  Muller  does  not  make  it  trend  fufficiently  to 


broken  or  moved  fo  far,  that  the  crew  had  an  opportu-  the  weft,  but  fuppofes  it  to  recede  only  five  degrees 
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nity  of  making  an  effort  to  efcape.  But  unluckily, 
before  the  fhip  gathered  way  fufficient  to  be  under 
command,  fhe  fell  to  leeward  a  fecond  time  upon  ano¬ 
ther  piece  of  ice  5  and  the  fwell  rendering  it  unfafe 
to  lie  to  windward,  and  finding  no  profpe£t  of  get¬ 
ting  clear,  they  pufhed  into  a  fmall  opening,  and  made 
the  veffel  faft  to-th$  ice  with  hooks.  Here  the  Iiefolu- 
tion  for  fome  time  loft  fight  of  her  confort,  which 
occafioned  no  fmall  uneafinefs  in  both  veffels  5  but  at 
length,  on  a  change  of  wind,  tile  Difcovery,  fetting 
all  her  fails,  forced  a  palfage,  though  not  without  lo- 
fing  a  confiderable  part  of  her  fheathing,  and  be¬ 
coming  very  leaky  by  reafon  of  the  blows  fhe  had  re¬ 
ceived. 

Thus  the  two  veffels  continued  to  make  every  effort 
to  penetrate  through  the  immenfe  quantities  of  ice 
\vith  which  thofe  feas  are  filled  winter  and  fummer, 
but  without  fuccefs.  Captain  Clcrke  therefore  finding 
that  it  was  impofiible  either  to  get  to  the  northward, 
or  even  to  reach  the  Afiatic  continent,  the  fhips  being 
alfo  greatly  damaged,  determined  to  proceed  fouth¬ 
ward  to  the  bay  of  Awatfka,  on  the  Kamtfchadale 
coaft,  to  refit,  and  afterwards  take  a  furvey  of  the 
coafts  of  Japan  before  the  winter  fhould  fet  in. 

During  this  navigation,  two  general  conclufions  were 
tent  of  the  adopted  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  Afiatic  coaft,  in 
Afiatic  con-  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Muller.  One  is,  that 
thTnorth-  Promontory,  called  the  Eqft  Cape,  is  in  reality  the 
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mofl  eafterly  point  of  Afia ;  and  that  no  part  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  extends  farther  than  the  longitude 
of  190°  22*  E.  The  other  conclufton  is,  that  the 
latitude  of  the  moft  north-eafterly  point  of  Afia  does 
not  exceed  70°  N.  but  is  rather  fomewhat  below  it. 
As  the  prefent  difcoveries,  however,  were  terminated 
on  the  Afiatic  fide  on  the  68th  degree  of  latitude,  the 
probable  dire&ion  of  the  coaft  afterwards  can  only  be 
conje&ured.  The  only  fources  of  knowledge  in  this 
cafe  are  the  Ruffian  charts  and  journals,  and  thefe  in 
general  are  fo  defe&ive  and  contradictory,  that  the 
particulars  of  their  real  difcoveries  can  fcarce  be  col¬ 
lected.  Hence  the  Ruffian  geographers  are  greatly 
divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  extent  and 
figure  of  the  peninfula  of  the  Tfchutfki.  Mr  Muller, 
in  a  map  publifhed  1751,  fuppofes  it  to  extend  north¬ 


eaft  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  7  50,  and  E.  Long.  190° 


ending  in  a  round  cape,  which  he  calls  Tfchukotjkoi  No/s. 
To  the  fouthward  of  this  cape  he  fuppofes  the  coaft  to 
form  a  bay  to  the  weft,  bounded  in  the  latitude  of 
6 70  18'  by  Serdzc  Kamen,  the  moft  northerly  point 


of  longitude  between  the  latitudes  of  66°  and  69® 
whereas  it  really  recedes  almoft  ten. 

We  muff  next  examine  Mr  Muller’s  authority  for 
fuppofing  the  coaft  to  bend  round  to  the  north  and 
north-eaft:  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  large  pro¬ 
montory.  Mr  Coxe,  whofe  accurate  refearches  into 
this  matter  muft  give  great  weight  to  his  opinion,, 
thinks,  that  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  was 
never  doubled  by  any  perfon  except  Defhneff  and  his 
party  \  who  failed,  in  the  year  1648,  from  the  river 
Kovyma,  and  are  imagined  to  have  got  round  to  the 
river  Anadyr.  The  account  of  this  voyage,  however,, 
gives  no  geographical  delineation  of  the  coaft,  fo  that 
its  figure  muft  be  determined  by  other  circumftances  \ 
and  from  thefe  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  Tfchu- 
kotfkoi  Nofs  of  Defhneff  is  in  reality  the  Eaft  cape  of 
Captain  Cook.  Speaking  of  this  nofs,  he  fays,  that  a 
perfon,  with  a  favourable  wind,  may  fail  from  the 
ifthmus  to  the  Anadyr  in  three  days  and  three  nights. 
This  agrees  entirely  with  the  fituation  of  the  Eaft  cape, 
which  is  about  I  20  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Anadyr  \  and  there  being  no  other  ifthmus  to  the 
nofth  between  that  and  the  latitude  of  69°,  it  feems 
evident,  that  by  this  defeription  he  certainly  means 
either  the  Eaft  cape  or  fome  other  fttuated  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward  of  it.  In  another  place  he  fays,  that  oppofite  to 
the  ifthmus  there  are  tw7o  iflands  upon  which  feme 
of  the  Tfchutfki  nation  were  obferved,  having  pieces 
of  the  teeth  of  fea-horfes  fixed  in  their  lips ;  and 
this  exadlly  coincides  with  the  two  iflands  that  lie 
to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Eaft  cape.  Our  navigators 
indeed  did  not  obferve  any  inhabitants  upon  thefe 
iflands  )  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  fome 
of  thofe  of  the  American  coaft,  whom  the  above  de¬ 
feription  perfe&ly  fuits,  might  have  accidentally  been 
there  at  the  time,  and  been  miftaken  for  a  tribe  of 
Tfchutfki. 

Other  circumftances,  though  lefs  decifive  than  thofe 
juft  mentioned,  concur  in  the  fame  proof.  Defhneff 
fays,  that  in  failing  from  the  Kovyma  to  the  Anadyr,  a 
great  promontory,  which  proje&s  far  into  the  fea,  muft 
be  doubled  \  and  that  this  promontory  extends  be¬ 
tween  north  and  north-eaft.  From  thefe  expreftions, 
perhaps,  Mr  Muller  was  induced  to  reprefen  t  the 
country  of  the  Tfchutfki  in  the  form  we  find  in  his 
map  ;  but  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  pofition 


of  the  Eaft  cape  as  determined  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
the  ftriking  agreement  between  that  and  the  promon¬ 
tory  or  ifthmus  in  the  circumftances  above  mentioned. 
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L  L  ;s  ir.oft  probable  that  he  would  not  have  deemed  thefe 

Kories,  expredions  of  fufficient  weight  to  authorize  his  extend- 

—  "^ing  the  north-eaftern  extremity  of  Afia,  either  as  far 
to  the  north  or  to  the  eaft  as  he  has  done. 

Another  authority  ufed  by  Mr  Muller  feems  to  have 
been  the  depofition  of  the  Coflack  Popoff,  taken  at 
the  Anadirfkoi  Oftrog  in  1711.  Popoff  was  fent  by 
land,  in  company  with  feveral  others,  to  demand  tri¬ 
bute  of  the  independent  Tfchutfki  tribes,  who  inhabit¬ 
ed  the  country  about  the  Nofs.  In  the  account  of 
this  journey,  the  diftance  betwixt  Anadirfk  and  Tfchu- 
kotlkoi  Nofs  is  reprefentcd  as  a  journey  of  ten  weeks 
with  loaded  rein-deer.  From  fuch  a  vague  account, 
indeed,  we  can  judge  but  very  little  :  but  as  the  di- 
flance  between  the  Eaft  cape  arid  Anadirfk  does  not 
exceed  200  leagues,  and  confequently  might  be  accom- 
pliihed  in  the  fpace  above  mentioned  at  the  rate  of  12 
or  14  miles  a  day,  we  cannot  reckon  Popoff ’s  account 
of  its  fituation  inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofition  of  its 
being  the  Eaft  cape.  It  may  likewife  be  obferved, 
that  Popoff ’s  route  lay  along  the  foot  of  a  rock  named 
Matkol ,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fpacious  gulf, 
which  Muller  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  bay  he  lays 
down  between  the  latitudes  of  66*  and  7 2°  ;  and  lie 
accordingly  places  the  rock  Matkol  in  the  centre  of  it  5 
but  it  feems  more  probable  that  it  might  be  a  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Anadyr,  which  they  would  undoubtedly  pafs 
in  their  journey  towards  the  Eaft  cape. 

But  what  feems  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  to  prove  that  the  cape  which  Popoff  vifited  cannot 
be  to  the  northward  of  69°  Eat.  is  that  part  of  his 
depolition  which  relates  to  an  ifland  lying  off  the  Nofs, 
from  whence  the  oppoflte  coaft  might  be  difeerned  *, 
for  as  the  oppoflte  continents,  in  the  latitude  of  69°* 
diverge  fo  far  as  to  be  upwards  of  100  leagues  diftant, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Aflatic  coaft  fhould 
again  trend  eaftward  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  come  al- 
moft  in  fight  of  that  of  America.  As  an  additional 
proof  of  the  pofition  in  queftion,  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  Tfchukotikoi  Nofs  is  conftantly  laid  down  as 
dividing  the  fea  of  Kovyma  from  that  of  Anadyr  $ 
which  could  not  poffibly  be  the  cafe  if  any  large 
cape  had  projected  to  the  north-caft  in  the  higher  la¬ 
titudes. 

The  next  queftion  to  be  determined  is,  to  what  degree 
of  latitude  the  northern  coaft  of  Afia  extends  before  it 
inclines  diretftlv  weftward  ?  Captain  Cook  was  always 
ftrongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  northern  coaft  of 
this  continent,  from  the  Indigirka  eaftward,  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  ufually  laid  dowm  above  two  degrees  to  the 
northward  of  its  true  fituation  5  for  which  reafon,  and 
on  the  authority  of  a  map  that  was  in  his  poffeffion, 
as  well  as  from  intelligence  received  at  Oonalalhka,  he 
placed  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  in  the  latitude  oi  68  . 
Should  he  be  right  in  his  conje&ure,  it  is  probable 
that  the  coaft  of  Afia  does  not  anywhere  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  latitude  of  70°  before  it  trends  to  the  weft  5 
and  confequentiy  our  navigators  muft  have  been  only 
one  degree  from  its  northern  extremity.  I  his  feems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  filence  of  the  Ruffian  naviga¬ 
tors  concerning  anv  extent  of  continent  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Shelatlkoi  Nofs  ;  nor  do  they  mention  any 
remarkable  promontory,  except  the  Eaft  cape,  be¬ 
tween  the  Anadyr  and  the  Kovyma.  Another  parti¬ 
cular  which  DefhnefF  relates  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 
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farther  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  viz.  that  he 
with  no  obftrudlion  from  ice  in  failing  round  the ,  ‘ 
northern  extremity  of  Afia  \  though  he  adds,  that 
this  fea  is  not  at  all  times  fo  .free  of  it,  which  indeed 
appears  evidently  to  be  the  cafe.  That  part  of  the 
continent  which  lies  between  Cape  North  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Kovyma  is  about  125  leagues  in  extent. 

A  third  part  of  this  fpace,  from  Kovyma  eaftward, 
was  explored  in  the  year  1723  by  Feodot  AmofFofF, 
who  informed  Mr  Muller  that  its  dire&ion  was  eaft- 
erly.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  furVeyed  with  fome. 
accuracy  by  Shalauroff,  wbofe  chart  makds  it  trend 
north-eaft-by-eaft  as  far  as  Shelatlkoi  Nofs,  which  he 
places  at  the  diftance  of  about  43  leagues  eaft  of  the 
Kovyma.  The  fpace,  therefore,  between  the  Nofs  and 
Cape  North,  fomewhat  more  than  80  leagues,  is  the 
Only  part  of  the  Rufiian  dominions  now  remaining 
unexplored.  But  if  the  Kovyma  be  erroneoufly  laid 
down  in  point  of  longitude  as  well  as  latitude,  a  fup¬ 
pofition  far  from  being  improbable,  the  extent  of  the 
undifeovered  coaft  wilt  be  con  fide  rably  diminiftied; 

The  following  are  the  reafons  why  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  is  placed  too  far 
to  the  weftward  in  the  Rufiian  charts:  1.  Becaufe  the 
accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Frozen  ocean  from  that  river  round  the  north-eaftern 
extremity  of  Afia  to  the  gulf  of  Anadyr,  do  not 
agree  with  the  fuppofed  diftance  between  thofe  places. 

2.  Becaufc  the  diftance  from  the  Anadyr  to  the  Ko¬ 
vyma  over  land  is  by  fome  Ruffian  travellers  reprefen t- 
ed  as  a  journey  of  no  very  great  length,  and  eafily  per¬ 
formed.  3.  Becaufe  the  coaft  from  the  Shelatlkoi  Nofs 
of  Shalauroff  appears  to  trend  dire£Uy  fouth-eaft  to¬ 
wards  the  Eaft  cape.  From  all  which  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  with  fome  degree  of  probability,  that  only  60 
miles  of  the  northern  Aflatic  coaft  remain  to  be  ex¬ 
plored.  1 21 

With  regard  to  a  north-weft  paffage  from  the  At-Impra&i* 
lan tic  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  it  is  highly  probable  1^at^1rlt^  °f 
no  fuch  thing  exifts  to  the  fouthward  of  the  56th  de-^°rQr" 
gree  of  latitude.  If,  in  reality,  it  exifts  anywhere,  itnorth_eaft 
muft  certainly  be  either  through  Baffin’s  bay,  or  by  the. paflage  into 
north  of  Greenland  in  the  weftern  hemtfphere,  or  in  the  the  Pacific 
eaftern,  through  the  Frozen  fea  to  the  north  of  Siberia  •ocean* 
fo  that  in  whichever  continent  it  is  feated  the  navigator 
muft  pafs  through  Beering’s  ftraits. 

All  that  remains  now  to  be  confidefed  therefore  is, 
the  impracticability  of  penetrating  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  through  thefe  ftraits.  From  the  voyayes  of 
our  navigators  it  appears,  that  the  fea  to  the  northward 
of  Beering’s  ftraits  is  more  free  from  ice  in  Anguft 
than  in  July,  and  perhaps  may  be  ftill  more  fo  in  fome 
part  of  September.  But  after  the  autumnal  equinox 
the  length  of  the  day  diminiffies  fo  fall,  that  no  farther 
thaw  can  be  expe&ed  ;  and  it  would  be  unreafonable 
to  attribute  fo  great  an  effect  to  the  warmth  of  the  laft 
fortnight  of  September  as  to  imagine  it  capable  of  dif- 
perfing  the  ice  from  the  mod  northern  part  of  the 
American  coaft.  Even  admitting  this  to  be  poffible, 
it  muft  at  leaft  be  allowed  that  it  would  be  highly  im¬ 
prudent  to  endeavour  to  avoid  the  Icy  cape,,  by  run¬ 
ning  to  the  known  parts  of  BaffitPs  bay,  a  diftance  of 
about  1260  miles,  in  fo  ftiort  a  time  as  that  paffage 
Can  be  fuppofed  to  be  open.  On  the  fide  of  Afia  there 
appears  ftill  lefs  probability  of  fuccefs,  as  appears  from 
™  4M  tic 
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Cook’s  the  teftimony  of  the  Ruffian  as  well  as  the  Englifh  na¬ 
ff  ifcoverics.  vJgators,  The  voyage  of  Defhneff  Indeed  proves  the 
v_  poffibility  of  circumnavigating  the  north-eafiern  ex« 
tremity  of  Afia  ;  but  even  this  affords  a  very  flen- 
der  foundation  to  hope  for  any  great  benefit,  as  no 
perfon  befides  himfelf  appears  to  have  fuccecded  in 
the  attempt,  though  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
has  now  *  elapfed  fince  the  time  of  his  voyage.  But 
even  fuppcfing  that,  in  fume  very  favourable  fea- 
fon,  this  cape  might  be  doubled,  ftill  the  cape  of  Tai- 
mura  remains,  extending  as  far  as  the  78th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  round  which  none  pretend  ever  to  have 
failed. 

Thefe  arguments  fcem  conclufive  againfl  any  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  north-weft  or  north-eaft  paffage  to  the 
Baft  Indies,  unlefs  on  the  fuppofition  of  an  open  fea 
very  near  the  polar  regions.  The  probability  of  get¬ 
ting  into  the  polar  leas  is  confidered  under  the  article 
Pole  5  and  indeed  from  what  has  already  been  ad¬ 
vanced  mud  appear  very  little.  Waving  this  fub- 
jeCf  therefore  at  piefent,  we  fhall  return  to  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  our  navigators  during  their  fecond 
12a  voyage. . 

Itemarks  In  this  they  did  little  more  than  confirm  what  had 
during  the  been  obferved  during  the  firft  :  for  it  never  was  in 

voyage  of  ^ejr  power  to  approach  the  continent  of  Alia  in  any 

Clerke  to-  higher  latitude  than  67°,  nor  that  of  America  in  any 

wards  the  part,  excepting  a  few  leagues,  between  68°  and  68°  20', 

Icy  Tea.  which  they  had  not  feen  before.  In  both  years  the 
ice  was  met  with  fooner  on  the  Afiatic  than  the  A- 
raerican  coaft ;  but  in  1779  they  met  with  it  in  lower 
latitudes  than  in  1778.  As  they  proceeded  north¬ 
ward,  the  ice  was  found  univerfally  more  compaCl  and 
folid,  though  they  tveie  afcertained  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  greateft  part  of  what  they  met  with  vras  move- 
able.  Its  height  on  a  medium  was  eftimated  at  eight 
or  ten  feet  ;  though  fome  of  the  high  eft  might  be  about 
16  or  18.  The  currents  were  generally  at  the  rate  of 
one  mile  in  the  hour,  and  more  generally  fet  from  the 
fouth-v&ft  than  from  any  other  quarter.  Their  force, 
however,  was  fo  inconfiderable,  whatever  their  direc¬ 
tion  might  be,  that  no  conclufion  Could  poffibly  be 
drawn  from  them  concerning  the  exiftence  or  non- 
exiftence  of  a  northern  paffage.  With  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  weather,  July  was  found  much 
colder  than  Auguft.  In  the  former,  the  thermometer 
was  once  at  20°,  and  very  frequently  at  30°;  whereas 
during  the  laft  year  it  was  very  uncommon  in  Auguft 
to  have  it  as  low  as  the  freezing  point.  High  winds 
were  experienced  in  both  feafons,  all  of  which  blew 
from  the.  fouth-weft.  The  air  was  foggy  whenever 
the  weather  became  calm  ;  but  the  fogs  wrere  obferv¬ 
ed  to  accompany  foutherly  winds  much  more  than 
others. 

The  ftraits,  in  the  neareft  approach  of  the  conti¬ 
nents  to  each  other,  in  the  latitude  of  66°,  are  about 
13  leagues  over  ;  beyond  which  they  diverge  to  N. 
E.  by  E.  and  W,  N.  W.  ;  fo  that  in  the  latitude  of 
69®,  their  jliftance  from  each  other  is  about  3Q0  miles. 
A  great  refemblance  is  obferved  betwixt  the  continents* 
on  both  fides  of  the  ftraits.  Both  are  deftitute  of 
wood  ;  the  ftiores  are  lowT,  with  mountains  further  in¬ 
land,  rifing'  to  a  great  height.  The  foundings  in  the 
mid  wray  between  them  were  from  29  to  30  fathoms, 
gradually  decreafing  as  either  continent  was  approach¬ 


ed  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  water  was  Coop, 
fomewhat  fhallower  on  the  coaft  of  America  than  that  ^C0Yerie 
of  Afia,  at  an* equal  diftance  from  land.  The  bottom, 
towards  the  middle,  was  a  foft  (limy  mud  ;  and  near 
either  fhore  was  a  brownifh  fand  intermixed  with  a  few 
(hells  and-  fmall  fragments  of  bones.  There  was  but 
little  tide  or  current,  and  what  there  was  came  from  the 
weft. 

Before  the  fliips  could  reach  the  peninfula  of  Kamt  Deaths 
fchatka,  Captain  Clerke  expired;  in  confequence  of Captab  ■ 
which  the  command  of  the  Difcovery  devolved  upon  Clerke. 
Mr  King,  Captain  Core  being  now  the  fuperior  of-^ee 
ficer.  On  the  return  to  Kamtfchatka,  Captain  Clerke 
was  buried  in  the  fpot  on  which  a  church  was  to  be 
ere&ed  ;  it  having  been  his  own  defire  to  be  interred  in 
the  church. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  at  this  peninfula,  the  lace  Retwn k 
of  the  country  was  greatly  improved  ;  the  fields  being Kamti'chll 
covered  with  the  molt  lively  verdure,  and  every  plant  ^a>  with 
in  the  moft  flourifhing  ftate.  The  eruption  of 
volcano  which  they  had  obferved  cn  their  laft  depar-0fA^ 
ture  from  Kamtfchatka,  had  dene  little  or  no  damage,  ika. 
notwilhfianding  its  violence.  Several  ftones  had  fallen 
about  the  fize  of  a  goofe’s  egg,  but  none  larger.  At 
this  vifit  it  wras  obferved  by  our  navigators,  that  the 
complexions  of  the  Ruffians  feemed  to  be  much  more 
unhealthy  and  fallow  than  when  they  faw  them  for¬ 
merly  ;  and  the  Ruffians  made  the  fame  obfervaticn 
upon  the  complexions  of  their  guefts.  As  no  certain 
caufe  for  this  alteration  could  be  perceived,  the  blame 
was  by  both  parties  laid  on  the  verdure  of  the  country  ; 
wffiich,  by  contrafting  itfelf  with  the  colour  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  made  the  latter  appear  to  difadvantage- 

Having  repaired  as  well  as  they  could  the  damages 
fuftained  by  the  drips  among  the  ice,  our  navigators 
now  began  to  proceed  on  their  voyage  fonthward ; 
but  the  fhattered  condition  of  their  veflt Is,  with  the 
little  time  they  had  now  to  fpare  on  voyages  of  dif¬ 
covery,  after  having  been  fo  long  at  fea,  now  render¬ 
ed  them  much  lefs  fuccefsful  than  formerly.  Before 
leaving  the  peninfula,  however,  they  took  care  to  give 
fuch  a  defeription  of  the  bay  of  Awatfka  as  rauft  be 
of  great  fervice  to  future  navigators.  This  bay  lies 
in  52.  51.  N.  Lat.  and  158.  48.  E.  Long,  in  the 
bight  of  another  bay  formed  by  Cape  Gavareea  to  the 
fouth,  and  Cheeponikoi  Nofs  to  the  north.  The  lat¬ 
ter  of  thefe  bears  from  the  former  N.  E.  by  N.  and  is 
32  leagues  diftant.  From  Cape  Gavareea  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Awatfka  bay  the  coaft  takes  a  northerly  di¬ 
rection,  and  extends  about  1 1  leagues.  It  confifts  of 
a  chain  of  rugged  cliffs  and  rocks,  and  in  many  parts 
prefents  an  appearance  of  bays  or  inlets;  but  on  a 
nearer  view,  low  grounds  were  perceived  by  which  the 
headlands  wrere  connected.  From  the  entrance  of 
Awratfka  bay,  Cheeponikoi  Nofs  bears  E.  N.  E.  di¬ 
ftant  17  leagues.  The  fhore  on  this  fide  is  fiat  and  lowy 
with  hills  behind  gradually  rifing  to  a  confiderable 
height.  The  latitude  of  Cape  Gavareea  is  52.  21* 

By  this  remarkable  difference  of  the  land  on  bGth  fides 
the  cape,  navigators  may  be  directed  in  their  courfe 
towards  it  from  the  fouth ward.  When  they  approach 
it  from  the  northward,  Cheeponikoi  Nofs  becomes 
very  confpicuous  ;  it  being  a  high  projecting  headland* 
and  united  to  the  continent  by  a  large  extent  of  level 
ground  lower  than  the  Nofs  :  and  prefents  the  fame 

appearance 
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s  i|ppe$rance  whether  viewed  from  the  north  or  South. 
ic5.  Should  the  weather  happen  to  be  Sufficiently  dear  to 
*-*  admit  sa  view  of  the  mountains  both  on  the  fea  coaft 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  {ituation  of  Awatfka 
bay.  may  be  known  by  the  two  high  ones  to  the  fouth 
of  it.  That  neareft  the  bay  is  in  the  form  of  a  fugar 
loaf,  the  other  flat  at  top,  and  not  quite  fo  high.  Three 
very  confpicuous  mountains  appear  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  bay  ;  of  which  that  to  the  weft  appears  to  be 
the  higheft  ;  the  next,  being  a  volcano,  is  readily 
known  by  the  finoke  which  it  emits  ;  the  third  is  the 
moft  northerly,  and  might  properly  be  called  a  clufter 
of  mountains,  as  it  prefents  feveral  flat  tops  to  view. 
When  got  within  the  capes,  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Awatfka  to  the  north  is  pointed  out  by  a  light- 
houfe  on  a  perpendicular  headland.  Many  funken 
rocks  lie  to  the  eaftward  of  this  headland,  ftretching 
t.vo  or  three  miles  into  the  fea  *,  and  which  with  a 
moderate  fea  or  fwell  will  always  fliow  themfelves. 

A  fmall  round  ifland  lies  four  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
the  entrance,  principally  compofed  of  high  pointed 
rocks,  one  of  which  is  very  remarkable.  The  en¬ 
trance  into  the  bay  is  at  firft  about  three  miles  wide, 
and  one  and  a  half  in  the  narroweft  part  ;  the  length 
is  four  miles  in  a  north-weft  dire&ion.  Within  the 
mouth  is  a  noble  bafon  about  25  miles  in  circumference; 
in  which  are  the  harbours  of  Rakoweera  to  the  eaft, 
Tarcinfka,  to  the  weft,  and  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  to  the 
5  north. 

t  of  On  leaving  Kamtfchatka,  it  was  unanimoufly  judged 
a£e  improper  to  make  any  attempt  to  navigate  the  feas 
h  between  the  continent  of  Afia  and  Japan.  Inftead  of 
imt-  this,  it  was  propofed  to  fteer  to  the  eaftward  of  that 
ifland,  and  in  the  way  thither  to  fail  along  the  Kuriles ; 
examining  particularly  thofe  that  are  iituated  neareft 
to  the  northern  coaft  of  Japan,  which  are  Paid .  to  be 
confiderable,  and  neither  fubjeft  to  the  Ruffians  nor 
Japanefe.  In  cafe  they  fhould  have  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  fome  fecure  and  commodious  harbour  in 
one  of  thefe  iftands,  it  was  fuppofed  that  they  might 
prove  of  confiderable  importance,  as  convenient  places 
for  (belter  for  fubfequent  navigators,  who  might  be 
employed  in  exploring  thefe  feas,  as  the  means  of  pro* 
ducing  a  commercial  intercourfe  among  the  adjacent 
dominions  of  the  two  above-mentioned  empires.  1  he 
next  obje£l  was  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  coafts  of  the 
iflands  of  Japan  ;  after  which  they  defigned  to  fail  for 
the  coaft  of*  China  as  far  north  as  poffible,  and  then 
fail  along  it  fouth  ward  t©  Macao. 

In  purfuance  of  this  plan,  they  failed  along  the 
coaft  of  Kamtfchatka,  till  they  came  to  the  fouthern 
point  called  Cape  Lopatha ,  whofe  fituation  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  in  Lat.  51.  o.  E.  Long.  156*  45* 
nortkweft  they  obferved  a  very  lofty  mountain,  whofe 
film  mi  t  was  loft  in  the  clouds ;  and  the  fame  inftant 
the  firft  of  the  Kurile  iflands,  named  Shoomfka ,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  direction  of  weft,  half  fouth. 
The  paffage  betwixt  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Cape 
Lopatka  and  the  ifland  of  Shoomfka,  though  only  one 
league  in  breadth,  is  extremely  dangerous,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rapidity  of  the  tides,  and  of  the  funk  rocks 
which  lie  off  the  cape.  In  the  courfe  of  this  voyage, 
they  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  a  violent  fwell  from 
the  north- wt  ft  frequently  took  place,  though  the  wind 
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had  been  for  fome  time  in  the  weflem  quarter  ;  a 
cumftance  for  which  they  feem  to  have  been  altoget  ei  ^ 
unable  to  account.  ^  Coop. 

The  tempeftuous  weather  which  now  occurred,  pre- 
vented  any  difeoveries  from  being  made  among  the 
Kurile  ifles;  however,  they  again  failed  over  the  Space 
afligned  to  the  land  of  De  Gama,  without  being  ab  e 
to  find  it ;  and,  from  comparing  feveral  accounts  <n 
the  Ruffian  navigators  with  one  another,  it  was  judged 
extremely  probable,  that  the  land  of  Jefo,  lo  frequently 
laid  down  in  former  maps,  is  no  other  than  the  molt 
foutherly  of  the  Kurile  ifles.  On  coming  in  view  oi 
the  coaft  of  Japan,  they. had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  they  could  not  approach  the  land  by  reafon  01 
the  tempeftuous  weather  midbad  ftate  of  the  fh<ps;  toe 
coafts  of  thefe  iflands  being  extremely  dangerous.  Pai¬ 
ring  from  thence  in  queft  of  the  Bafliee  iflands,  they 
found  amazing  quantities  of  pumice-ftone  floating  in 
the  fea  ;  fo  that  they  feemed  inclined  to  believe,  with 
Mr  Muller,  that  if  there  had  formerly  been  any  part 
of  the  continent,  or  large  ifland,  called.  the  Land  of 
Jefo,  it  mud  have  difappeared  in  a  volcanic  convulfion  ; 
which  alfo  muft  have  been  the  cafe  with  that  callea 
the  Company's  Land  and  Staten  IJland,  Though  they 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  Bafhee  iflands, 
they  difeovered  one  in  24.  48.  N.  Lat.  14 1.  20.  E, 

Long,  which  from  its  appearance,  and  the  Sulphureous 
fmell  emitted  by  it,  they  named  Sulphur .  ifland . 

After  this  nothing  remarkable  occurred  till  their 
arrival  at  Canton  in  China,  where,  having  ftaid  for 
fome  time  in  order  to  put  their  ftiips  in  repair,  they  at 
laft  let  fail  for  Britain  ;  but  through  ftrefs  of  weather 
were  driven  as  far  north  as  Stromnefs  in  Oikney* 

From  thence  Captain  Gore  fent  a  difpatch  to  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  to  inform  them  of  his  arrival ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  O&ober  1780,  the  {hips  reached  the  Nore, 
after  an  abfence  of  four  years,  two  months,  and  twenty- 
two  days. 

COOKERY,  the  art  of  preparing  and  dreffing 
vi'Ruals  for  the  table  :  An  art  in  its  fimpleft  and 
ordinary  modes,  fufficiently  familiar  to  every  houfe- 
keeper  ;  and,  in  its  luxurious  refinements,  too  copioufly 
detailed  in  manuals  and  direflories  pubfifhed  for  the 
purpofe,  to  require  any  enlargement  here,.  were  it  even 
a  topic  that  at  all  deferved  confederation  in  a  wTork  of 
this  nature. 

COOLERS,  in  Medicine ,  thofe  remedies  which  were 
fuppofed  to  produce  an  immediate  fenfe  of  cold,  being^ 
fuch  as  have  their  parts  in  lefs  motion  than  thofe  of 
the  organs  of  feeling ;  as  fruits  and  all  acid  liquors. 

Or  they  are  fuch  as  wrere  fuppofed,  by  a  particular  vif- 
cidity  or  groffnefs  of  parts,  to  give  the  animal  fluids  a 
greater  confiftency  than  they  had  before,  and  conse¬ 
quently  retard  their  motion,  having  lefs  of  that  inteftine 
force  on  which  their  heat  depends :  this  property  was 
aferibed  to  cucumbers  and  fimilar  fubftances. 

COOM,  a  term  applied  to  the  foot  that  gathers  over 
an  oven’s  mouth  ;  and  alfo  to  the  black,  greafy  fub- 
ftance,  which  works  out  of  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

COOMB,  or  Comb,  of  corn ,  a  drymeafure  contain¬ 
ing  four  bufhels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

COOP,  in  Hujbandry ,  a  tumbrel  or  cart  enclofed 
with  boards,  and  ufed  to  carry  dung,  grains,  &c. 

Coof,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  pen,  or  enclofed  place, 
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where  lambs,  poultry,  &c,  are  (hut  up  In  order  to  be 
fed. 

COOPER,  an  artificer  who  makes  cafks,  coops 
tubs  and  barrels,  and  all  kinds  of  wooden  veffels  which 
are  bound  together  with  hoops.  It  would  appear, 
that  the  art  of  the  cooper  is  >jf  great  antiquity,  and 
foon  attained  all  the  perfe£tion  which  it  at  prefent  pof- 
feffes.  • 

But  although  this  art  is  very  ancient,  there  are  fome 
countries  in  which  it  is  yet  unknown  $  and  in  other 
countries  from  the  fcarcity  of  wood,  or  from  fome 
other  caufes,  earthen  veffels  and  fkins  lined  with  pitch 
are  ufed  for  containing  liquors.  The  Latin  word  dalium, 
is  ufually  tranflated“  calk  j”  but  it  was  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  denote  earthen  veffels  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes.  The  word  dolare ,  to  “  plane,  or  fmooth,” 
from  which  dolium  is  derived,  and  the  word  dolarlus , 
u  a  cooper,”  may  be  naturally  enough  applied,  the 
former  to  the  condru£lion  of  calks,  which  are  made  of 
feveral  pieces  of  the  fame  tree  planed  and  fitted  for 
joining  together,  and  the  latter  to  the  artificer  him- 
lelf. 

Pliny  aferibes  the  invention  of  calks  to  the  people  who 
lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  In  his  time  they  lined 
them  with  pitch.  From  the  year  70  of  the  Chriitian 
era  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Vefpalian  the  art  of 
conflru&ing  veffels  of  different  pieces  of  wood  feems  to 
have  been  well  known.  Indeed,  previous  to  this  pe¬ 
riod,  Varro  and  Columella,  in  detailing  the  precepts  of 
rural  economy,  fpeak  diftin&ly  of  veffels  formed  of  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces,  and  bound  together  with  circles  of  wood 
or  hoops.  The  defeription  which  they  have  given  ac¬ 
cords  exa£lly  with  the  conftru£licn  of  calks.  The  fa¬ 
brication  of  calks,  on  account  of  the  great  abundance 
of  wood,  was  probably  very  early  introduced  into 
France.  When  this  art  was  firft  pra<5fifed  in  Britain 
is  unknown  $  but  it  feems  not  improbable  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  French. 

The  figure  of  a  calk  is  that  of  two  truncated  cones, 
or  'rather  conoids,  joined  together ;  for  the  lines  are 
not  ftraight,  as  in  the  cone,  but  are  curved  from  the 
vertex  to  the  bafe.  As  the  place  where  the  junction 
feems  to  take  place  is  the  mod  capacious,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  belly  of  the  calk.  In  the  choice  of 
wood,  old,  thick,  and  ftraight  trees  are  preferred,  from 
which  thin  planks  are  hewn  which  are  to  be  formed 
Into  Haves.  In  France,  the  wood  is  prepared  in  win¬ 
ter  \  the  daves  and  bottoms  are  then  formed,  and  they 
arc  put  together,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  artificer, 
the  calk  is  mounted,  in  dimmer.  Planing  the  daves 
is  one  of  the  mod  difficult  parts  of  the  work  \  and  it  is 
at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  mod  important  in  the  fa¬ 
brication  of  calks.  In  dreffing  daves  with  the  plane, 
the  workman  is  diredled  to  cut  acrofs  the  wood  \  the 
reafon  of  which  is  probably  to  prevent  the  indrument 
following  the  courfe  of  the  fibres,  which  may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  furface  of  the 
Rave,  and  thus  render  it  of  unequal  thicknefs. 

In  the  formation  of  the  daves,  it  ought  to  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  each  is  to  conditute  part  of  a  double  co¬ 
noid.  It  mud  therefore  be  broader  at  the  middle,  and 
muft  gradually  become  narrower,  but  not  in  ftraight 
lines,  towards  the  extremities.  The  outfide  cf  the 
Raves,  acrofs  the  wood,  mud  be  wrought  into  the  feg* 
mentof  a  circle  3  and  it  mud  be  thicked  near  the  mid¬ 


dle,  growing  gradually  thinner  towards  the  ends.  Coop? 
Great  experience,  it  is  obvious,  mud  be  requifite  for  -y* 
the  nice  adjudment  of  the  different  curves  to  the  fize 
and  lhape  of  the  calk.  Lefs  attention,  as  it  is  lefs  ne- 
ceflary,  is  paid  to  the  rounding  or  dreffing  of  the  infide 
of  the  dave. 

After  the  daves  are  dreffed  and  ready  to  be  arranged 
in  a  circular  form,  it  might  be  fuppoied  neceffary  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  the  feams  tight,  to  trim  the  thin 
edges  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  contiguous  daves  may 
be  brought  into  firm  contact  throughout  the  whole 
joint,  or  doped  fimilar  to  the  arch-dones  of  a  bridge. 

But  this  is  not  the  practice  which  is  ufually  followed 
by  the  artificer.  Without  attempting  to  ilope  them, 
fo  that  the  whole  furface  of  the  edge  may  touch  in 
every  point,  he  brings  the  contiguous  daves  into  con¬ 
tact  only  at  the  inner  furface ;  and  in  this  way,  by 
driving  the,  hoops  hard,  he  can  make  a  clofer  joint 
than  could  be  done  by  doping  them  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  fide.  In  this,  perhaps,  with  giving  the  pro¬ 
per  curvature  to  the  daves,  confids  the  principal  part  of 
the  cooper’s  art. 

Cooper,  Anthony  Afoley,  firft  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
a  mod  able  datefman,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  John  Cooper, 
Bart,  of  Rockburn  in  Hampffiire,  and  was  boin  in 
1621.  He  was  eleCted  member  for  Tewkefbury,  at 
19  years  of  age,  in  the  diort  parliament  that  met  April 
13.  1640.  He  feems  to  have  been  well  affeCted  to  the 
king’s  lervice  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  \  for 
he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford  with  offers  of  affid- 
ance  :  but  Prince  Maurice  breaking  articles  to  a  town 
in  Dorfetfhire  that  he  had  got  to  receive  him, 
furnifhed  him  with  a  pretence  for  going  over  to  the  • 
parliament,  from  which  he  accepted  a  commiffion. 
When  Richard  Cromwell  w^as  depofed,  and  the  Rump 
came  again  into  power,  they  nominated  Sir  Anthony 
one  of  their  council  of  date,  and  a  commiffioner  for 
managing  the  army.  At  that  very  time  he  had  enga¬ 
ged  in  a  fecret  correfpondence  for  redoring  Charles  II*. 
and,  upon  the  king’s  coming  over,  was  fworn  of  hi$ 
privy  council.  He  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  for 
the  trial  of  the  regicides  \  was  foon  after  made  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  then  a  commiffioner  of  the 
treafury  ;  in  1672  was  created  earl  of  Shaftefbury  \ 
and  foon  after  was  raifed  to  the  pod  of  lord  chancel¬ 
lor.  He  filled  this  office  with  great  ability  and  inte¬ 
grity  \  and  though  the  diort  time  he  was  at  the  helm 
was  in  a  tempeduous  feafon,  it  is  doing  him  judice  to 
fay,  nothing  could  either  didraCt  or  affright  him. 

The  great  feal  was  taken  from  him  in  1673,  12  months 
after  his  receiving  it  \  but,  though  out  of  office,  he  dill 
made  a  didinguifhed  figure  in  parliament,  for  it  wTas 
not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inaCtive.  Fie  drew  upon 
himfelf  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  duke  of  York,  by 
deadily  promoting,  if  not  originally  inventing,  the  fa¬ 
mous  project  of  an  exclufion-bilh  When  his  enemies 
came  into  powTer,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  confult  his 
fafety,  by  retiring  into  Holland,  wffiere  he  died  fix' 
weeks  after  his  arrival,  in  1683.  While  his  great  abi¬ 
lities  are  confeffed  by  all,  it  has  been ‘his  misfortune 
to  have  his  hidory  recorded  by  his  enemies,  who  du- 
died  to  render  him  odious.  Butler  has  given  a  very 
fevere  charaCter  of  him  in  his  Hudibras. 

Cooper,  Anthony  AJhley ,  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  was 
fon  of  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  grandfon  cf 
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Anthony  firft  carl  of  Shaftefbury,  lord  high  chancel¬ 
lor  of  England.  He  was  born  in  1671,  at  Exeter-  * 
houfe  in  London,  where  his  grandfather  lived,  who 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  conceived  fo  great  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  him,  that  he  undertook  the  care  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  \  and  he  made  fo  good  a  progrefs  in  learning, 
that  he  could  read  with  eafe  both  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  when  only  11  years  old.  In  1683,  his  fa¬ 
ther  carried  him  to  the  fchool  at  Winchefler,  where  he 
was  often  infulted  on  his  grandfather’s  account,  whofe 
memory  was  odious  to  the  zealots  for  defpotic  power  : 
he  therefore  prevailed  with  his  father  to  confent  to  his 
defire  of  going  abroad.  After  three  years  ftay  abroad, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1689,  and  was  offered  a 
feat  in  parliament  in  fome  of  thofe  boroughs  where  his 
family  had  an  intercff.  But  this  offer  he  did  not  now 
accept,  that  he  might  not  be  interrupted  in  the  courfc 
of  his  ftudies,  which  he  profecuted  five  years  more 
with  great  vigour  and  fuccefs*,  till,  on  Sir  John  Tren- 
chard’s  death,  he  was  elefted  bnrgefs  for  Pool.  Soon 
after  his  coming  into  parliament,  he  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  given  him  of  expreffmg  that  lpirit  of  liberty  by 
which  he  uniformly  diie&ed  his  conduct  on  all  occa- 
fions.  It  was  the  bringing  in  and  promoting  “  the 
a&  for  regulating  trials  in  cafes  of  high  treafon.” 
But  the  fatigues  of  attending  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  a  few  years  fo  impaired  his  health,  that  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  decline  coming  again  into  parliament  after  the 
difiolution  in  1698.  He  then  went  to  Holland,  where 
the  converfation  of  Mr  Bayle,  M.  le  Clerc,  and.feve- 
ral  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  induced  him  to 
refide  a  twelvemonth.  During  this  time,  there  was 
printed  at  London,  in  8vo,  an  imperfeft  edition  of 
Lord  A  fh  ley’s  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  It  had  been 
furreptitioufly  taken  from  a  rough  draught,  fketched 
when  he  was  no  more  than  20  years  of  age.  His  lord- 
fhip,  who  was  greatly  chagrined  at  this  event,  immedi¬ 
ately  bought  up  the  impreflion  before  many  books  were 
fold,  and  fet  about  completing  the  treaiife,  as  it  af¬ 
terwards  appeared  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Charac- 
teriffics.  Soon  after  Lord  Afhley’s  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  became,  by  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  earl  of 
Shaftefbury,  But  his  own  private  affairs  hindered 
him  from  attending  the  houfe  of  lords  till  the  fe¬ 
cond  year  of  his  peerage,  when  he  was  very  earneft 
to  fupport  King  William’s  meafures,  who  was  at  that 
time  proje&ing  the  grand  alliance.  So  much  was  he 
in  favour  with  King  William,  that  he  had  the  offer  of 
fecretary  of  (late  j  but  his  declining  con  dilution  would 
not  allow  him  to  accept  of  it.  I  hough  he  was  difabled 
from  engaging  in  bufinefs,  the  king  confulted  him  on 
matters  of  very  high  importance  *,  and  it  is  pretty  well 
known  that  he  had  the  greateft  fhare  in  compofh.g  that 
celebrated  laft  fpeech  of  King  William,  December  31. 
1701.  On  Queen  Anne’s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he 
returned  to  his  retired  manner  of  life,  being  no  longer 
advifed  with  concerning  the  public  ;  and  was  then  re¬ 
moved  from  the  vice- admiralty  of  Dorfet,  which  had 
been  in  the  family  for  three  generations.  In  *  7^3* 
made  a  fecond  journey  to  Holland,  and  returned  to 
England  the  year  following.  The  French  prophets, 
foon  after  this,  havirg  by  their  entbufiaftic  extravagan¬ 
cies  made  a  great  noife  throughout  the  nation,  and 
among  different  opinions,  fome  advifing  a  profecution* 
the  lord  Shaftefbury  apprehended  that  fuch  meafures- 


tended  rather  to  inflame  than  to  cure  the  difeafe.  This  ^  Cooper, 
was  the  origin  of  his  Letter  concerning  Enthufiafm, 
which  he  fent  to  Lord  Somers  then  prefident  of  the 
council  y  and  which  being  approved  of  by  that  noble¬ 
man  and  other  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  fhown,  was 
publifhed  in  1708,  though  without  the  name  of  the 
author,  or  that  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  wfas  addreffed. 

His  Moraliff,  a  philofophical  Rhapfody,  being  a  reci¬ 
tal  of  certain  conventions  on  natural  and  moral  fub- 
jefts,  appeared  in  January  1709  ;  and  in  the  May  fol¬ 
lowing  his  Senfus  Communis ,  an  effay  upon  the  freedom 
of  Wit  and  Humour,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  It  W'Ss 
in  the  fame  year  that  he  entered  into  the  marriage  flats 
with  Mrs  Jane  Ewer,  the  youngeft  daughter  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Ew^er,  Efq.  of  Lee  in  Hertfordfhire.  By  this  la¬ 
dy,  to  whom  his  lordfhip  was  related,  he  had  an  only 
fon,  Anthony  the  late  earl  of  Shaftefbury.  In  1710, 
his  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,  was  publilhed 
at  London  in  8vo.  While  he  was  thus  employing 
himfelf  in  literary  compofition,  his  health  declined  fo 
faff,  that  it  was  recommended  to  him  to  feek  affiffance 
from  a  warmer  climate.  Accordingly,  in  July  17 £I* 
he  fet  out  for  Naples,  and  purfuing  his  journey  by  way 
of  France,  was  obliged  to  pafs  through  the  duke  of 
Berwick’s  army,  which  at  that  time  lay  encamped  near 
the  borders  of  Piedmont.  Here  he.  was  entertained  by 
that  famous  general  in  the  moft  friendly  manner,  and 
every  affiffance  was  given  him  to  conduct  him  in  fafety 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy’s  dominions.  Our  noble  author’s 
removal  to  Italy  was  of  no  fervice  to  the  te-effablifh- 
ment  of  his  health  ;  for  after  having  refided  at  Naples 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  departed  this  life  on  the 
4th  of  February,  O.  S.  I  712-13,  in  th<;  42d  year  oi 
his  age.  The  only  pieces  which  he  finifhed  alter  he 
came  to  this  city,  were  the  Judgment  of  Hercules, 
and  the  Letter  concerning  Dtfign,  which  laft  was  add¬ 
ed  to  that  impreffion  of  the  Chara£leriftics  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1732.  It  w'as  in  1711  that  the  firff  edition 
was  publilhed  of  all  the  Charaaeriftics  together,  and 
in  the  order  in  which  they  now  ftand.  .  But  this  pub¬ 
lication  not  being  entirely  to  his  lordlhip’s  fatislaaion* 
he  chiefly  employed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  prepa¬ 
ring  his  writings  for  a  more  elegant  edition  \  which 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1 7 1 3 >  f°on  after  l,£S  deceafe. 

The  feveral  prints  that  were  then  fir  ft  interfperfed 
through  the  volumes  were  all  invented  by  himfelf,  and 
defigned  under  his  immediate  infpeaion  $  and  fo* 
puipofe  he  was  at  the  pains  of  drawing  up  a  moll  ac¬ 
curate  fet  of  inftruaions,  the  manufeript  of  which  is 
ftill  preferved  in  the  family..  That  no  miftakes  might 
be  committed,  the  earl  did  not  leave  to  any  other 
hands  fo  much  as  the  drudgery  or  corredling  the  prefs. 

In  the  three  volumes  of  the  Chara&eriftics  of  Men,, 
Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times,  he  completed  the 
whole  of  his  works  which  he  intended  for  the  public 
eye.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  had  formed  a 
febeme  of  writing  a  difeourfe  on  painting,  fculpt.ure, 
and  the  other  arts  of  defign,  which,  if  he  had  lived 
to  have  finifhed  it,  might  have  proved  a  very  pleafing 
and  ufeful  work,  as  he  had  a  fine  tafte  in  fubje.asof  that 
kind  :  but  his  premature  deceafe  prevented  his  making 
any  great  progrefs  in  the  undertaking.  The  eail  or 
Shaftefbury  had  an  efteem  for  the  works  of  the  bell 
Englifh  divines*,  one  remarkable -inffance  of  which  was 
d;fplayed  in  his  writing  a  Preface  to  a  volume  of  Be 
r  Whichcoi’S; 
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Cooper,  .  Which  cot’s  Sermons,  puhlifhed  In  1698. 

j.|lepe  fermons  had  been  taken  in  fhort-hand,  as  they 
were  delivered  from  the  pulpit  5  and  the  earl  had  fo 
high  an  opinion  of  them,  that  he  not  only  introduced 
them  to  the  world  by  his  preface,  but  had  them  print¬ 
ed  under  his  own  particular  infpe&ion.  In  his  Letters 
to  a  Young  Man  at  the  univerfity,  he  fpeaks  of  Bi- 
fhop  Burnet  and  Dr  Hoadly  in  terms  of  great  applaufe, 
and  has  done  juftice  to  the  merits  of  Tillotfon,  Bar- 


rowr,  Chillingworlh,  and  Hammond,  as  the  chief  pil 


Jars  of  the  church  againft  fanaticifm.  But  whatever 
regard  his  lordfhip  might  have  for  fome  of  our  divines, 
it  was  to  the  writings  of  antiquity  that  his  admiration 
was  principally  directed.  Tbefe  were  the  conftant  ob- 
je<5ls  of  his  ftudy,  and  from  them  he  formed  his  fyftem 
of  philofophy,  which  was  of  the  civil,  focial,  and 
tlieiftic  kind. 

Of  Lord  Shaftefbury ’s  character,  as  a  waiter,  differ¬ 
ent  accounts  have  been  given.  As  one  of  his  greatefl 
admirers,  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Moilboddo  \  who, 
fpcaking  of  his  Rhapfodift  in  particular,  does  not  hefi- 
tate  to  pronounce  it  not  only  the  bed  dialogue  in  Eng¬ 
lish?  out  of  all  degree  of  comparifon,  but  the  fublimeft 
philofophy  :  and,  if  w’e  will  join  wyith  it  the  Inquiry7-, 
the  completed  fydem  both  of  morality  and  theology, 
that  we  have  in  our  language,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
of  the  greateft  beauty  and  elegance  for  the  dyle  and 
competition. 

Even  feveral  of  the  authors  who  have  didingulfhed 
themfelves  by  their  direCt  oppofition  to  many  of  the 
'fentiments  tvhich  occur  in  the  CharaCteriftics,  have  ne¬ 
verthelefs  mixed  no  fmall  degree  of  applaufe  with  their 
cenfures.  “  I  have  again  perufed,  with  frefh  pleafure 
and  frefh  concern  (fays  Mr  Balguy,  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Deid),  the  volumes  of  CharaCteriftics—  I  heartily  wifh 
the  noble  author  had  been  as  unprejudiced  in  writing 
as  I  was  in  reading.  If  he  had,  I  am  perfuaded  his 
readers  would  have  found  double  pleafure  and  double 
InftruCtion.  It  feems  to  me,  that  his  lordfhip  had  little 
or  no  temptation  to  piirfue  any  Angularities  of  opi¬ 
nion  by  way  of  diftin&ion.  His  fine  genius  would  fuf- 
ficiently  have  diitinguifhed  him  from  vulgar  authors  in 
the  high  road  of  truth  and  fenfe  5  on  which  account 
his  deviations  feem  the  more  to  be  lamented.  The  pu¬ 
rity  and  politenefs  of  his  dyle,  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
fentiments,  are  and  mud  be  acknowledged  by  all  read¬ 
ers  of  tade  and  fincerity.  But  neverthelefs,  as  his  beau¬ 
ties  are  not  eafy  to  be  overlooked,  fo  neither  are  his 
blcmifhes.  His  works  appear  to  be  dained  with  fo 
many  grofs  errors,  and  his  fine  thoughts  are  fo  often 
mingled  with  abfurdities,  that  however  we  may  be 
charmed  with  the  one,  we  are  forced  to  condemn  the 
other.”  Mr  Balguy  hath  farther  obferved,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  which  is  the 
immediate  objeCt  of  his  animadverfion,  that  though  he 
cannot  agree  in  every  particular  contained  in  it,  he 
finds  little  more  to  do  than  to  tell  how  much  he  ad¬ 
mires  ;  and  that  he  thinks  it  indeed,  in  the  main,  a 
performance  fo  jud  and  exaCt  as  to  deferve  higher  prai- 
fes  than  he  is  able  to  give  it. 

Dr  Brown,  in  his  effay  on  the  CharaCteriftics,  ob- 
ferves  that  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  hath  in  that  per¬ 
formance  mingled  beauties  and  blots,  faults  and  ex¬ 
cellencies,  with  a  liberal  and  unfparing  hand.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  doCtor  applauds  that  generous  fpirit  of 
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Copies  of  freedom  which  (bines  throughout  the  whole.  Another  Ceot*  i 
direft  antagonift  of  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  Dr  Le- 
land,  has  obferved,  that  no  impartial  man  will  deny 
him  the  praife  of  a  fine  genius.  *  “  The  quality  of  the 
writer  (continues  the  doctor),  his  lively  and  beautiful 
imagination,  the  delicacy  of  tade  he  hath  fhoivn  in 
many  indances,  and  the  graces  and  embellifhments  cf 
his  flyle,  though  perhaps  fometimes  too  affeCted,  hare- 
procured  him  many  admirers.  To  which  may  be  add¬ 
ed  his  refined  fentiments  on  the  beauty  and  excellency 
of  virtue,  and  that  he  hath  often  fpoken  honourably  of 
a  jud  and  good  Providence,  which  miniders  and  go¬ 
verns  the  whole  in  the  bed  manner )  and  hath  ftror.g- 
ly  averted,  in  oppofition  to  Mr  Hobbes,  the  natural 
difference  between  good  and  evil )  and  that  man  was 
originally  formed  far  fcciety,  arid  the  exercife  of  mu¬ 
tual  kindnefs  and  benevolence  \  and  not  only  fo,  but 
for  religion  and  piety  too.  Thefe  things  have  very 
much  prejudiced  many  peifons  in  his  favour,  and  pre¬ 
pared  them  for  receiving,  almod  implicitly,  whatever 
he  hath  advanced.”  Dr  Johnfon,  as  we  are  informed 


by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  bore  no  good-will  to  Lord 
Shaftefbury  •  neither  did  he  feem  at  all  to  relifh  the 
cant  of  the  Shaftefbarian  fchool,  nor  inclined  to  admit 
the  pretenfions  of  thofe  who  profefTed  it,  to  taftes  and 
perceptions  ivhich  are  not  common  to  all  men  5  a  tafle 
in  morals,  in  poetry  and  profe  waiting,  in  painting,  in 
fculpture,  in  mufic,  in  architecture.  and  in  government ! 

A  tafle  that  cenfgred  every  production,  and  induced 
them  to  reprobate  every  effort  of  genius  that  fell  fhort 
of  their  own  capricious  ftandard. 

The  grand  point  in  which  our  noble  author  has  ren -Brg.Bri 
dered  himfelf  juftly  obnoxious  to  the  friends  of  reli-v°liv< 
gion,  is  his  having  interfperfed  through  the  CharaCte- 
riflics  a  number  of  infinuations  that  appear  to  be  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  caufe  of  revelation.  There  have  not 
however  been  wanting  many  among  his  admirers,  who 
have  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  deiilical  writers.  The  author  of  animadverfions 
upon  Dr  Brown’s  three  ElTays  on  the  CharaCteriftics, 
obferves,  that  it  is  “  imprudent,  to  fay  no  worfe,  in 
fome  fincere  advocates  for  Chrifiianity,  to  rejeCt  the 
friendly  advice  and  afliftance  of  fo  mafterly  a  writer  as 
the  lord  Shaftefbury,  and  to  give  him  up  to  the  Deifls 
as  a  patron  of  infidelity.”  But  it  is  matter  of  faCt, 
and  not  confiderations  of  prudence  or  imprudence,  that 
muft  determine  the  queftion.  In  fupport  of  his  lord- 
fhip’s  having  been  a  believer  in  our  holy  religion,  may¬ 
be  alleged,  his  Preface  to  Whichcot’s  Sermons,  and  his 
Letters  to  a  Student  at  the  univerfity  :  in  both  which 
works  he  conftantly  expreffes  himfelf  in  fuch  language 
as  feems  to  indicate  that  he  was  really  a  Chrifiian. 

And  with  regard  to  the  letters,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  they  were  written  in  1707,  1708,  and  1709,  not 
many  years  before  his  lordfhip’s  death.  Neverthelefs, 
there  are  in  the  CharaCteriftics  fo  many  fceptical  pafi 
fages,  that  he  muft  be  confidered  as  having  been  a 
doubter  at  leaft,  if  not  an  abfolute  difbeliever,  with 
refpeft  to  revelation.  But  if  he  muft  he  ranked  a- 
mong  the  Deifts,  we  agree  with  the  obfervation  of 
one  of  his  biographers,  that  he  is  a  very  different  Deift 
from  numbers  who  have  appeared  in  that  character  j 
his  general  principles  being  much  lefs  exceptionable. 

The  ftyle  of  Lord  Shaftefbury’s  compositions  is  alfo 
a  point  upon  which  various  and  contradictory  fenti* 

xnents 
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Cooper,  ments  have  been  entertained.  But  for  the  fulleft  and 
,gl  mod  judicious  criticifm  that  has  appeared  upon  that 
fubjed,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Dr  Blair’s  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  i.  p.  192, 

I93i  207,  20?,  234,  263,  and  396—398. 

Cooper,  Samuel \  a  very  eminent  English  miniature 
painter,  born  in  1609,  and  bred  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle  John  Hofkins.  He  derived,  however,  his 
principal  excellence  from  the  ftudy  of  the  works  of  Van- 
dyck,  in  whofe  time  he  lived  ;  infomuch  that  he  was 
commonly  llyled  u  Vandyckin  little.”  His  pencil  was 
chiefiy  confined  to  the  head,  in  which,  with  all  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  efpecially  the  hair,  he  was  inimitable  ;  but 
if  he  defeended  lower  his  incorrefftiefs  was  notorious 
He  died  in  1672;  and  his  pieces  are  univerfally  ad¬ 
mired  all  over  Europe,  felling  for  incredible  prices.— 

He  had  a  brother,  Alexander,  likewife  a  good  minia¬ 
ture  painter,  who  became  limner  to  Chriftina  queen 
of  Sweden. 

Cooper,  Thomas ,  a  pious  and  learned  prelate  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  xvas  born  at  Oxford  a- 
bout  the  year  1517.  He  was  educated  in  the  fell ool 
adjoining  to  Magdalene  college,  of  which  he  was  a  cho¬ 
wder,  where  alfo,  in  1539,  he  was  eleded  probation¬ 
er,  and  fellow  in  the  following  year.  About  the  year 
r54^>  quitting  his  fellowship,  he  applied  hirafelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic,  in  1 556  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
that  faculty,  and  pra&ifed  as  phyfician  at  Oxford.  Be¬ 
ing  inclined  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  probably  this 
was.  only  a  prudent  fufpenfion  of  his  final  intentions 
during  the  popifh  reign  of  Queen  Mary;  for,  on  the 
acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  he  refumed  the  ftudy  of  divini¬ 
ty,  became  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  made  dean  of 
Chrift-church,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  uriiverfity, 
having  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doc¬ 
tor  in  divinity.  In  1569  he  was  made  dean  of  Glouce- 
fter ;  and,  the  year  following,  bifliopof  Lincoln  :  whence, 
jn  *584,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter, 
in  which  city  he  died  on  the  28th  of  April  1594,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  choir.  The  feveral  writers  who  have  mentioned 
Dr  Cooper,  unanimoufly  gave  him  the  character  of  an 
eloquent  preacher,  a  learned  divine,  and  a  good  mar. 

He  had  the  misfortune,  while  at  Oxford,  to  marry  a 
lady  whofe  gallantries  became  notorious  :  neverthelefs 
he  wrould  not  be  divorced  from  her  ;  knowing  that  he 
could  not  live  without  a  wife,  he  did  not  choofe  “  to 
charge  his  confidence  with  the  fcandal  of  a  fecond 
marriage.” — Rewrote,  1.  The  Epitome  of  Chronicles 
fmm  the  17th  year  after  Chrift  to  I  540,  and  thence 
after  to  1560.  2.  Thefaurus  linguce  Romance  et  Bri~ 

tannicce.  This  di£tionary,  which  is  an  improvement 
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upon  Elyot’s,  was  much  admired  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 4 
who  thenceforward  determined  to  promote  the  au¬ 
thor.  3.  A  brief  expofition  of  fuch  chapters  of  the 
Old  Teftament  as  ufually  are  read  in  the  church,  at 
common  prayer,  on  Sundays  throughout  the  year. 
4'  admonition  to  the  people  of  England.  3.  Ser¬ 
mons. 

Cooper,  John  Gilbert ,  a  polite  modern  writer, 
was  born,  in  1723  ;  and  was  defeended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  family  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  whofe  for¬ 
tune  was  injured  in  the  laft  century  by  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  principles  of  monarchy.  He  refided’ 

Ihurgarton  priory  in  Nottingharnflurc,  which  was.. 
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granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  William  Cooper,  one 
of  his  anccftors.  This  manfion  Mr  Cooper  inherited 
from  his  father,  who  in  1  739  was  high  fheriff  of  the 
county  ;  and  tranfmitted  it  to  his  for?,  who  filled  the 
fame  refpe&able  office  in  1783.  After  pafting  through 
Weftminfter  fchool  under  Dr  John  Nicoll,  along  with 
the  late  Lord  Albemarle,  Lord  Buckinghamfhire,  Ma¬ 
jor  Johnfon,  Mr  George  Afhby,  and  many  other  emi¬ 
nent  and  ingenious  men,  he  became  in  1743  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  and  refided 
there  two  or  three  years ;  but  quitted  the  univerfity 
on  his  marriage  with  Sufanna  the  daughter  of  William 
Wrighte,  Efq.  fon  to  the  lord  keeper  of  that  name, 
and  recorder  of  Leicefter  1 729 — 1763.  In  the  year 
1745  he  commenced  author  by  the  publication  of  The 
Power  of  Harmony,  a  poem  in  4(0  ;  and  in  1  746  and 
1747  produced  feveral  Eflays  and  Poems  under  the 
fignature  of  Philalethes,  in  a  periodical  wTork  called 
The  Mufeum ,  publiflied  by  Mr  Dodftey.  In  the  fame- 
year  he  came  forward  as  an  author,  with  his  name,  by" 
a  work  which  received  much  affiftance  from  his  friend 
the  Reverend  John  Jackfon  of  Leicefter,  who  commu¬ 
nicated  feveral  learned  notes,  in  which  he  contrived  to 
maniieft  his  difiike  to  his  formidable  antagonift  Mr 
Warburton.  It  was  entitled  The  Life  of  Socrates,, 
collefled  from  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  iiluftrated  farther  by  Ari- 
ftotle,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Cicero,  Proclus,  Apuleiuq 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Boethius,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Au- 
lus  Gellius,  and  others  :  1 749,  8vo.  In  this  work  Mr 
Cooper  gave  evident  marks  of  fuperior  genius ;  warm, 
impetuous,  and  impatient  of  reftraint.  In  1754,  Mr 
Cooper  publiflied  his  Letters  on  Tafte,  8vo ;  an  ele¬ 
gant  little  volume,  on  which  no  fmall  ftiare  of  his  re¬ 
putation  is  founded;  and  in  1755,  The  Tomb  of’ 
Shake.fpeare,  a  Vifion,  410  ;  a  decent  performance,  but 
in  which  there  is  more  of  wit  and  application  than  of 
nature  or  genius.  In  1756  he  aftifted  Mr  Moore,  by 
writing  fome  numbers  of  the  World;  and  attempted • 
to  roufe  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  againft  the 
Heffians,  at  that  jun&ure  brought  over  to  defend  the 
nation,  in  a  poem  called  the  Genius  of  Britain,  ad- 
dreffed  to  Mr  Pitt.  In  1758,  he  publiflied  Epiftles  to 
the  Great,  from  Ariftippus  in  Retirement,  4to  ;  and 
The  Call  of  Ariftippus,  Epiftle  IV.  to  Mark  Akenfide, 
M.  D.  Alfo,  A  Father’s  Advice  to  his  fon,  in  4(0.. 
In  the  Annual  Regifter  of  the  fame  year  is  his  Tranfla- 
tion  of  an  Epiftle  from  the  King  of  Pruflia  to  Monfieur 
Voltaire.  In  1759,  he  publiflied  Ver  Vert;  or  the 
Nunnery  Parrot  ;  an  Heroic  Poem,  in  four  cantos,  in- 
feribed  to  the  Abbefs  of  D***  ;  tranflated  from  the 
French  of  Monfieur  Grefiet,  410  ;  reprinted  in  the  firft 
volume  of  Lilly’s  Repofitory,  1777;  and,  in  1764* 
Poems  on  feveral  fubje 61s,  by  the  Author  of  the  Life 
of  Socrates;  with  a  prefatory  Advertifement  by  Mr 
Dodftey.  In  this  little  volume  were  included  all  the 
feparate  poetical  pieces  which  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  excepting  Ver  Vert,  which  is  a  fprightly  com- 
pofition.  Mr  Cooper  died  at  his  father’s  houfe  in 
May  Fair, t  after  a  long  and  excruciating  iftnefs  ari- 
fing  from  the  ftone,  April  14th  1769. 

CO-ORDINATE,  fome  thing  of  equal  order,  rank^ 
or  degree  with  another. 

COOT.  See  Fuoca,  Ornithology  Index . 
COPAIBA,  or  B  a  If  am  of  Copaiba,  a  liquid  reft-. 
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nous  juice,  flowing  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk 
of  the  copaifera  balfamum.  See  Matejua  Mebjca 
Index. 

COPAIFERA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  decandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

COPAL,  improperly  called  gum  copal ,  is  a  gum  of 
the  refinous  kind  brought  from  New  Spain,  being  the 
concrete  juice  of  the  Rhus  Copallinum.  It  is  employed  as 
a  varnifh.  See  Varnishing  and  Chemistry  Index . 

COPARCENARY,  the  (hare  or  quota  of  a  copar¬ 
cener. 

'  COPARCENERS,  (from  con  and  particeps ,  “  part¬ 
ner  or  Parceners  ;  fuch  as  have  equal  portions 
in  the  inheritance  of  their  anceflor. 

Coparceners  are  fo  either  by  law  or  cuflom.  Co¬ 
parceners  by  law,  are  the  ifiue  female  ;  which,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  a  male  or  heir,  come  equally  to  the  lands  of 
their  anceflors.  Coparceners  by  cuftom,  are  thofe 
who,  by  fome  peculiar  cuftom  of  the  country,  chal¬ 
lenge  equal  parts  in  fuch  lands  ;  as  in  Kent,  by  the 
cuftom  of  gavelkind.  The  crown  of  England  is  not 
lubjeCl  to  coparcenary. 

COPE,  an  ecclefiaftical  ornament,  ufually  worn 
by  chanters  and  fubchanters,  when  they  officiate  in 
folemnity.  It  reaches  from  the  fhoulders  to  the  feet. 
The  ancients  called  it  Pluviale. — The  word  is  alfo  ufed 
for  the  roof  or  covering  of  a  houfe,  Sec. 

Cope  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  cuftom  or  tri¬ 
bute  due  to  the  king  or  lord  of  the  foil,  out  of  the 
lead  mines  in  fome  part  of  Derbyftiire  ;  of  which  Man- 
love  faith  thus : 


Egrefs  and  regrefs  to  the  king’s  highway, 

The  miners  have  ;  and  lot  and  cope  they  pay  ; 

The  thirteenth  difti  of  ore  within  their  mine, 

To  the  lord  for  lot,  they  pay  at  meafuring  time  j 
Sixpence  a  load  for  cope  the  lord  demands, 

And  that  is  paid  to  the  burghmajler's  hands. 

This  word  by  Doomfday-book,  as  Mr  Hagar  hath  in¬ 
terpreted  it,  fignifies  a  hill :  and  cope  is  taken  for  the 
fupreme  cover,  as  the  cope  of  heaven . 

COPEL.  See  Cupel. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  ftiore  of  the  ifland  of 
Zealand,  upon  a  fine  bay  of  the  Baltic  fea,  not  far 
from  the  ftrait  called  the  Sound.  E.  Long.  12.  o.  N. 
Lat.j5.30. 

The  precife  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  city  is  dif- 
puted  ;  but  the  mod  probable  account  is,  that  it  took 
its  rife  from  a  caftle  built  on  the  fpot  in  the  year  1168, 
as  a  prote&ion  againft  the  pirates  which  at  that  time 
fwarmed  in  the  Baltic.  The  conveniency  of  the  filia¬ 
tion,  and  the  fecurity  afforded  by  the  caftlc,  foon  in¬ 
duced  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zealand  to  refort 
thither:  but  it  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  the  royal  refi- 
dence  until  1443,  during  the  reign  of  Chriftopher  of 
Bavaria  ;  fince  which  period  it  has  been  gradually  en¬ 
larged  and  beautified,  and  is  become  the  capital  of 
Denmark. 

Copenhagen  is  the  beft  built  city  of  the  north  ;  for 
although  Peterfburgh  excels  it  in  fuperb  edifices,  yet, 
as  it  contains  no  wooden  houfes,  it  does  not  difplay 
that  ftriking  contraft  of  meannefs  and  magnificence; 
but  in  general  exhibits  a  more  equable  and  uniform  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  town  is  furrounded  towards  the  land 


fake  of  being  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  aftronomcr  of  that  place,  Dominicus  Maria : 


v.hofe  converfation,  however,  and  company,  he  affeCl- 
ed,  not  fo  much  as  a  learner,  as  an  afiiflant  to  him  in 
making  his  obfervations.  From  thence  he  pafied  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  no  fooner  arrived  than  he  was 
confidercd  as  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Regiomonta¬ 
nus  ;  and  acquired,  in  fhort,  fo  great  a  reputation,  that 
he  was  chofen  profeffor  of  mathematics,  which  he 
taught  for  a  long  time  with  great  applaufe.  He  alfo 

made 
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with  regular  ramparts  and  baftions,  a  broad  ditch  full  Copgnfia, 
of  water,  and  a  few  outworks,  its  circumference  S?n 
meafures  between  four  and  five  miles.  The  ftreets  are  „  H. 
well  paved,  with  a  foot-way  on  each  fide,  but  too  nar-  ^°Per^iC1-; 
row  and  inconvenient  for  general  ufe.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick ;  and  a  few  are  of 
free-ftone  brought  from  Germany.  The  houfes  of  the 
nobility  are  in  general  fplcndid,  and  conftruCled  in  the 
Italian  ftyle  of  architecture  ;  the  palace,  which  was 
ere&ed  by  Chriftian  VI.  is  a  large  pile  of  building ; 
the  front  is  of  ftone,  and  the  wings  of  brick  ftu.c- 
cocd ;  the  fuite  of  apartments  is  princely  ;  but  the 
external  appearance  is  more  grand  than  elegant. 

The  bufy  fpirit  of  commerce  is  vifible  in  this  city, 
which  contains  about  80, coo  inhabitants.  The  haven 
is  always  crowded  with  merchant  fhips :  and  the  ftreets 
are  interfered  by  broad  canals,  which  bring  the  mer- 
chandife  clofe  to  the  warehoufes  that  Jine  the  quays. 

This  city  owes  its  principal  beauty  to  a  dreadful  fire  in 
1728,  that  deftroyed  five  churches  and  67  ftreets,  which 
have  been  fince  rebuilt  in  the  modern  ftyle.  The  new 
part  of  the  town,  raifed  by  the  late  king  Frederic  V. 
is  extremely  beautiful,  fcarcely  inferior  to  Bath.  It 
confifts  of  an  o&agon,  containing  four  uniform  and 
elegant  buildings  of  hewn  ftone,  and  of  four  broad 
ftreets  leading  to  it  in  oppofite  dire&ions.  In  the 
middle  of  the  area  (lands  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Fre¬ 
deric  V.  in  bronze,  as  big  as  life,  which  coft  80, cool. 

The  Royal  Mufeum,  or  Cabinet  of  Rarities,  merits 
the  attention  of  travellers.  This  collection,  which 
was  begun  by  Frederic  III.  is  depofited  in  eight  apart¬ 
ments,  and  ranged  in  the  following  order :  animals, 
fihells,  minerals,  paintings,  antiquities,  medals,  drefies, 
arms  and  implements  of  the  Laplanders. 

Part  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  called  ChriJHanfhafen , 
is  built  upon  the  iflc  of  Amak,  which  generally  at¬ 
tracts  the  curiofity  of  foreigners ;  (fee  Amak).  From 
this  place,  to  which  the  main  city  is  joined  by  a 
bridge,  the  markets  are  fupplied  with  fowl,  beef,  mut¬ 
ton,  venifon,  corn,  and  culinary  vegetables,  which  are 
produced  here  in  the  greateft  abundance. 

COPERNICAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging 
to  CorERNicus.  PIcnce 

CofERNi Cj4n  Syftem  or  Hypothejis ,  that  fyftem  ef  the 
world  wherein  the  fun  is  fuppofed  to  reft  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  the  planets,  with  the  earth,  to  move  in  ellip- 
fes  round  him.  See  Copernicus. 

COPERNICUS,  Nicolaus,  an  eminent  aftronomer, 
was  born  at  Thorn  in  Pruffia,  Jan.  ic.  1472.  He 
‘was  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  home  ; 
and  afterwards  fent  to  Cracovia,  rvhere  he  ftudied 
philofophy  and  phyfic.  His  genius  in  the  mean  time 
was  naturally  turned  to  mathematics,  which  he  pur- 
hied  through  all  its  various  branches.  He  fet  out  for 
Italy  when  he  was  23  years  of  age  ;  but  ft  aid  at  Bo< 
nonia  fome  time,  for  the 
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Copernicus  made  tome  agronomical  obfervations  there  about  the 
u— v — “'year  1500.  Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years 
after,  he  began  to  apply  his  vaft  knowledge  in  mathe¬ 
matics  to  correct  the  fyftem.  of  aftronorr.y  which  then 
prevailed.  He  fet  himfelf  to  colled:  all  the  books 
which  had  been  written  by  philosophers  and  aftrono¬ 
mers,  and  to  examine  all  the  various  hypothefes  they 
had  invented  for  the  folution  of  the  celeftial  pheno¬ 
mena,  to  try  if  a  more  fymmetrical  order  and  confti- 
tution  of  the  parts  of  the  world  could  not  be  difeover- 
ed,  and  a  more  juft  and  exquifite  harmony  in  its  mo¬ 
tions  eftablifhed,  than  what  the  aftronomers  of  thofe 
times  fo  eafily  admitted.  But  of  all  their  hypothefes 
none  pleafed  him  fo  well  as  the  Pythagorean,  which 
made  the  fun  to  be  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  and  fup- 
pofed  the  earth  to  move  not  only  round  the  fun,  but 
round  its  own  axis  alfo.  He  thought  he  difeerned  much 
beautiful  order  and  proportion  in  this  ;  and  that  all 
that  embarraffment  and  perplexity  from  epicycles  and 
excentrics,  which  attended  the  Ptolemaic  hypothecs, 
would  here  be  entirely  removed. 

This  fyftem,  then,  he  began  to  c  on  fide  r,  and  to  write 
upon,  when  he  was  about  35  years  of  age.  He  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  in  contemplating  the  phenomena  care¬ 
fully  ;  in  making  mathematical  calculations  ;  in  exa¬ 
mining  the  obfervations  of  the  ancients,  and  in  making 
new  ones  of  his  own  ;  and  after  more  than  20  years 
chiefly  fpent  in  this  manner,  he  brought  his  fcherne  to 
perfection,  and  eftablifhed  that  fyftem  of  the  w*orld 
which  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  now  univerfally  re¬ 
ceived,  (fee  Astronomy  Index).  His  fyftem,  how- 
ever*  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  raoft  dangerous  here- 
fy  ;  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  pirifon  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  and  not  fuffered  to  come  out  till  he  had 
recanted  his  opinion  ;  that  is,  till  he  had  renounced 
the  teftimony  of  his  fenfes.  He  died  the  24th  of  May 
1543,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

This  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of 
Worms  by  his  mother’s  brother,  Lucas  Wazelrodius, 
who  was  biftiop  of  that  place.  He  was  not  only  the 
greateft  of  aftronomers,  but  a  perieCt  mailer  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues ;  to  all  which  he  joined  the 
greateft  piety  and  innocence  of  manners. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  difeoveries  of 
Copernicus  by  Dr  Smith,  in  his  EJfays  on  Philofophical 
SubjeBs. 

“  The  confufion  (fays  Dr  Smith)  in  which  the  old 
hypothecs  reprefented  the  heavenly  bodies,  was,  as  Cor- 
pernicus  himfelf  tells  us,  what  firft  fuggefted  to  him  the 
defign  of  forming  a  new  fyftem,  that  thefe,  the  nobleft 
works  of  nature,  might  no  longer  appear  devoid  of  that 
harmony  and  proportion  which  aifeover  themfelves  in 
her  mean  eft:  productions.  What  moft  of  all  diifatisfied 
"him  was,  the  notion  of  the  equalizing  circle,  which,  by 
reprefenting  the  revolutions  of  the  celeftial  fpheres  as 
equable  only  when  furveyed  from  a  point  that  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  centres,  introduced  a  real  inequality 
into  their  motions ;  contrary  to  that  moft  natural,  and 
indeed  fundamental  idea,  with  which  all  the  authors  of 
aftronomical  fyftems,  Plato,  Eudoxus,  Ariftotle,  even 
Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  themfelves,  had  hitherto  fet 
out,  that  the  real  motions  of  fuch  beautiful  and  divine 
objeCts  muft  necefiarily  be  perfectly  regular,  and  go  on 
in  a  manner  as  agreeable  to  the  imagination  as  the  ob¬ 
jects  themfelves  are  to  the  fenfes.  Pie  began  to  con- 
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fider,  therefore,  whether,  by  fuppoftng  the  heavenly  Copernicus, 
bodies  to  be  arranged  in  a  different  order  from  that  in v— 
which  Ariftotle  and  Hipparchus  had  placed  them,  this 
fo  much  fought  for  uniformity  might  not  be  bellowed 
upon  their  motions.  To  difeover  this  arrangement 
he  examined  all  the  obfeure  traditions  delivered  down 
to  us,  concerning  every  other  hypothefis  which  the 
ancients  had  invented  for  the  fame  purpofe.  He 
found,  in  Plutarch,  that  fome  Pythagoreans  had  repre¬ 
fented  the  earth  as  revolving  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  like  a  wheel  round  its  own  axis ;  and  that  others, 
of  the  fame  feCt  had  removed  it  from  the  centre,  and 
reprefented  it  as  revolving  in  the  ecliptic  like  a  ftar 
round  the  central  fire.  By  this  central  fire  he  fuppo- 
fed  they  meant  the  fun  ;  and  though  in  this  he  was 
Very  widely  miftaken,  it  was,  it  feems,  upon  this  in¬ 
terpretation  that  he  began  to  confider  how  fuch  an  by- 
pothefts  might  be  made  to  correfpond  to  the  appear¬ 
ances.  The  fuppofed  authority  of  thofe  old  philofo- 
pliers,  if  it  did  not  originally  fugged  to  him  his  fyftem, 
feems  at  lead  to  have  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion 
which,  it  is  not  improbable,  he  had  beforehand  other 
reafons  for  embracing,  notwdthftanding  what  he  himfelf 
would  affirm  to  the  contrary. 

“  It  then  occurred  to  him,  that  if  the  er.rth  was  fup- 
pofed  to  revolve  every  day  round  its  axis,  from  w7eft  to 
eaft,  all  the  heavenly  bodies  would  appear  to  revolve, 
in  a  contrary  direction,  from  eaft  to  tveft.  The  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  heavens,  upon  this  hypothefis,  might 
be  only  apparent  \  the  firmament,  which  has  no  other 
fenfible  motion,  might  be  perfectly  at  reft  ;  while  the 
fun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets,  might  have  no 
Other  movement  befide  that  eaftward  revolution  which 
is  peculiar  to  themfelves.  That,  by  fuppoftng  the 
earth  to  revolve  v/ith  the  planets  round  the  fun,  in  an 
orbit,  which  comprehended  within  it  the  orbits  of  Ve¬ 
nus  and  Mercury,  but  was  comprehended  within  thofe 
of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  he  could,  without  the 
embarraffment  of  epicycles,  conneCt  together  the  appa¬ 
rent  annual  revolutions  of  the  fun,  and  the  direCt,  re¬ 
trograde,  and  ftationary  appearances  of  the  planets; 
that  wdiile  the  earth  really  revolved  round  the  fun  on 
one  fide  of  the  heavens,  the  fun  would  appear  to  re¬ 
volve  round  the  earth  on  the  other  ;  that  while  fhe 
really  advanced  in  her  annual  courfe,  he  w’ould  appear 
to  advance  eaftward  in  that  movement  which  is  peculiar 
to  himfelf.  That,  by  fuppoftng  the  axis  of  the  earth 
to  be  always  parallel  to  itfelf,  not  to  be  quite  perpen¬ 
dicular,  but  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  plane  of  her  or¬ 
bit,  and  confequently  to  prefent  to  the  fun  the  one 
pole  when  on  the  one  fide  of  him,  and  the  other  when 
on  the  other,  he  would  account  for  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic ;  the  fun’s  feemingly  alternate  progreffion  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  from  fouth  to  north;  the  confequcnt 
-change  of  the  feafons,  and  different  lengths  of  days  and 
nights  in  the  different  feafons. 

“  If  this  new  hypothefis  thus  connected  together  ail 
thefe  appearances  as  happily  as  that  of  Ptolemy,  there 
were  others  which  it  connefled  together  much  better. 

The  three  fuperior  planets,  when  nearly  in  conjunction 
with  the  fun,  appear  always  at  the  greateft  diftance  from 
the  earth  ;  are  fmalleft,  and  leaft  fenfible  to  the  eye ;  and 
feem  to  revolve  forward  in  their  direCt  motion  wdth  the 
greateft  rapidity.  On  the  contrary,  when  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  fun,  that  is,  when  in  their  meridian  about 
4  N  midnight, 
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C opcrmcn?.  midnight,  they  appear  neared  the  earth,  are  larged,  and 
fenfible  to  the  eye,  and  feem  to  revolve  backwards 
in  their  retrograde  motion.  To  explain  thefe  appear¬ 
ances,  the  fydem  of  Ptolemy  fuppofed  each  of  thefe 
planets  to  be  at  the  upper  part  of  their  feveral  epicy¬ 
cles  in  the  one  cafe,  and  at  the  lower  in  the  other. 
But  it  afforded  no  fatisfa&ory  principle  of  connexion, 
which  could  lead  the  mind  eafily  to  conceive  how  the 
epicycles  of  thefe  planets,  whofe  fpheres  wrere  fo  didant 
from  the  fphere  of  the  fun,  fhould  thus,  if  one  may  fay 
fo,  keep  time  to  his  motion.  The  fydem  of  Coperni¬ 
cus  afforded  this  eafily  \  and  like  a  more  fimple  machine, 
■without  the  affidance  of  epicycles,  conne£led  together, 
by  fewer  movements,  the  complex  appearances  of  the 
heavens.  When  the  fuperior  planets  appear  nearly  in 
conjunction  with  the  fun,  they  are  then  in  the  fide  of 
their  orbits,  which  is  alrnod  oppofite  to,  and  mod  di¬ 
stant  from,  the  earth,  and  therefore  appear  fmalleff  and 
feafi:  fenfible  to  the  eye.  But  as  they  then  revolve  in 
a  direction  which  is  almoft  contrary  to  that  of  the 
earth,  they  appear  to  advance  forward  with  double  ve¬ 
locity  ;  as  a  diip  that  fails  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
another,  appears  from  that  other  to  fail  both  with  its 
own  velocity  and  the  velocity  of  that  from  which  it  is 
feen.  On  the  contrary,  when  thefe  planets  are  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  fun,  they  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  fun 
with  the  earth,  are  neared  it,  mod  fenfible  to  the  eye, 
and  revolve  in  the  fame  dire&ion  with  it  y  but  as  their 
devolutions  round  the  fun  are  dower  than  that  of  the 
.earth,  they  are  neceffarily  left  behind  by  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  feem  to  revolve  backwards  ;  as  a  fhip  which  fails 
flower  than  another,  though  it  fails  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion,  appears  from  that  ether  to  fail  backwards.  After 
the  fame  manner,  by  the  fame  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth,  he  connected  together  the  direct  and  retrograde 
motions  of  the  two  inferior  planets,  as  well  as  the  da- 
lonary  appearances  of  all  the  five. 

“  Thus  far  did  this  new  account  of  things  render  the 
appearances  of  the  heavens  more  completely  coherent 
than  had  been  Bone  by  any  of  the  former  fydems.  It 
did  this,  too,  by  a  more  fimple  and  intelligible,  as  well 
as  more  beautiful  machinery.  It  reprefented  the  fun, 
the  great  enlightener  of  the  univerfe,  whofe  body  was 
alone  larger  than  all  the  planets  taken  together,  as  eda- 
hlidied  immoveable  in  the  centre,  fliedding  light  and 
heat  on  all  the  worlds  that  circulated  around  him  in 
one  uniform  direction,  but  in  longer  or  fhorter  periods 
according  to  their  different  didances.  It  took  away 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  firmament,  whofe  rapidity, 
upon  the  old  hypothefis,  was  beyond  what  even  thought 
could  conceive.  It  not  only  delivered  the  imagination 
from  the  embarraffment  of  epicycles,  but  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  conceiving  thefe  two  oppofite  motions  going 
cm  at  the  fame  time,  which  the  fydem  of  Ptolemy  and 
Aridotle  bedowed  upon  all  the  planets ;  I  mean,  their 
diurnal  weftward,  and  periodical  eadward  revolutions. 
The  earth’s  revolution  round  its  own  axis  took  away 
the  neceffity  for  fuppofing  the  fird,  and  the  fecond  was 

,  eafily  conceived  when  by  itfelf.  The  five  planets,  which 

feem,  upon  all  other  fydems,  to  be  objeCls  of  a  fpecies 
by  themfelves,  unlike  to  every  thing  to  which  the  ima¬ 
gination  has  been  accudomed,  when  fuppofed  to  revolve 
along  with  the  earth  round  the  fun,  were  naturally  ap¬ 
prehended  to  be  objeCls  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  earth, 
habitable.  opaque,  and  enlightened  only  by  the  rays  of 
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the  fun.  And  thus  this  hypothefis,  by  clafiing  them  in  Ccpmic 
the  fame  fpecies  of  things,  with  an  object  that  is  of  all  CophtL 
others  the  mod  familiar  to  us,  took. off  that  wonder 
uncertainty  which  the  Aran  gene  fs  and  Angularity  of 
their  appearance,  had  excited  \  and  thus  far,  too,  better 
anfwered  the  great  end  of  philofophy. 

“  Neither  did  the  beauty  and  fimplicity  of  this  fydem 
alone  recommend  it  to  the  imagination  5  the  novelty 
and  unexpedtednefs  of  that  view  of  nature  which  it 
opened  to  the  fancy,  excited  more  wonder  and  furprife 
than  the  dranged  of  thofe  appearances,  which  it  had 
been  invented  to  render  natural  and  familiar,  and  thefe 
fentiments  dill  more  endeared  it.  For  though  it  is  the 
end  of  philofophy  to  allay  that  wonder  which  either  the 
unufual  or  feemingly  disjointed  appearances  of  nature 
excite,  yet  ffie  never  triumphs  fo  much  as  when,  in  or¬ 
der  to  conneft  together  a  few,  in  themfelves  perhaps 
inconfiderable  objeCb,  die  has,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  created 
another  conditution  of  things,  more  natural  indeed,  and 
fuch  as  the  imagination  can  mere  eafily  attend  to,  but 
more  new,  more  contrary  to  common  opinion  and  ex¬ 
pectation,  than  any  of  thofe  appearances  themfelves* 

As  in  the  indance  before  us,  in  order  to  comaedt  to¬ 
gether  fome  feeming  irregularities  in  the  motions  of 
the  planets,  the  med  inconfiderable  obje&s  in  the 
heavens,  and  of  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
have  no  occafion  to  take  any  notice  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  lives,  (he  has,  to  talk  in  the  hyperbo¬ 
lical  language  of  Tycho  Brahe,  moved  the  earth  from 
its  foundations,  dopt  the  revolution  of  the  firmament, 
made  the  fun  dand  dill,  and  fubverted  the  whole  order 
of  the  univerfe. 

<4  Such  were  the  advantages  of  this  new  hypothefis, 
as  they  appeared  to  its  author  when  he  fird  invented  it* 

But  though  that  love  of  paradox*  fo  natural  to  the 
learned,  and  that  pleafure  which  they  are  fo  apt  to  take 
in  exciting,  by  the  novelty  of  their  fuppofed  difeoveries, 
the  amazement  of  mankind,  may,  notwithdanding  w’hat 
one  of  his  difciples  tells  us  to  the  contrary,  have  had 
its  weight  in  prompting  Copernicus  ta  adopt  this  fyf- 
tem  5  yet  when  he  had  completed  his  Treatife  of  Re¬ 
volutions,  and  began  coolly  to  confider  what  a  Orange 
do&rine  he  was  about  to  offer  to  the  world,  he  fo 
much  dreaded  the  prejudice  of  mankind  againd  it, 
that,  by  a  fpecies  of*  continence  of  all  others  the  mod 
difficult  to  a  philofopher,  he  detained  it  in  his  clofet 
for  thirty  years  together.  At  lad,  in  the  extremity 
of  old  age,  he  allowed  it  to  be  extorted  from  him, 
but  died  as  foon  as  it  was  printed,  and  before  it  was 
publifbed.” 

Copernicus,  the  name  of  an  adronomical  indru- 
ment,  invented  by  Mr  Whidon,  to  exhibit  the  motion 
and  phenomena  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and  fe- 
condary.  It  is  built  upon  the  Copernican  fydem,  and 
for  that  reafon  called  by  his  name. 

COPHTI,  CorHTS,  or  Copti,  a  name  given  to 
the  Chridians  of  Egypt,  who  are  of  the  fed  of  Jaco¬ 
bites. 

The  critics  are  extremely  divided  about  the  origin 
and  orthography  of  the  word  •,  fome  write  it  Cophti, 
others  Cophtites,  Cophtitae,  Copts,  &c.  Scaliger  de¬ 
rives  the  name  from  Coptos,  an  anciently  celebrated 
town  of  Egypt,  the  metropolis  of  the  Thebaid.  Kir- 
cher  refutes  this  opinion,  and  maintains*  that  the  word 
originally  fignifies  “  cut”  and  “  circumfcribed  j”  and 
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itL  was  given  thefe  people  by  the  Mahometans,  by  way  of 
reproacli,  bpcaufe  of  their  pra&ice  of  circumcifing  : 
but  P.  Sollier,  another  Jeluit,  refutes  this  opinion. 
Scaliger  afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  and  derived 
the  word  from  A iyvinae,  the  ancient  name  ef  Egypt, 
by  retrenching  the  firft  fyllable  :  but  this  opinion,  too, 
P.  Sollier  difputes.  John  de  Leo  and  others  fay,  that 
the  Egyptians  anciently  called  their  country  FJchibth , 
or  Cibth,  from  Ciblh  their  firft  king,  whence  Cophtite, 
See.  others  fay  from  Cobtim  fecond  king  of  Egypt. 
Vanflsb  derives  the  word  Copht  from  Copt,  fon  of 
Mifraim,  grandfon  of  Noah.  All  thefe  etymologies 
P.  Sollier  rejedh,  on  this -principle,  that  were  they  true, 
the  Egyptians  ought  all  equally  to  be  called  Cophti  ; 
whereas,  in  effedt,  none  but  the  Chriftians,  and  among 
fhofe  none  but  the  Jacobites,  bear  the  name,  the  Mel- 
chites  not  being  comprehended  under  it.  Hence  he 
xhoofes  to  derive  the  word  from  the  name  Jacobite , 
retrenching  the  firft  fyllable  \  whence  Cobite,  Cobea, 
Copta,  and  Cophta. 

The  Cophts  have  a  patriarch  who  refides  at  Cairo, 
but  he  takes  his  title  from  Alexandria  ;  he  has  no 
archbithop  under  him,  but  II  or  12  bilhops.  The 
red  of  the  clergy,  whether  fecular  or  regular,  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  orders  of  St  Anthony,  St  Paul,  and  St 
Macarius,  who  have  each  their  monafteries.  Befides 
the  orders  of  priefts,  deacons,  and  fubdeacons,  the 
Cophts  have  likewife  archimandrites,  the  dignity 
whereof  they  confer  with  all  the  prayers  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  a  ftridV  ordination.  This  makes  a  confiderable 
difference  among  the  priefts  ;  and  befides  the  rank 
and  authority  it  gives  them  with  regard  to  the  religi¬ 
ous,  it  comprehends  the  degree  and  funflions  of  arch- 
priefts.  By  a  cuftom  of  600  years  (landing,  if  a  pried 
elefled  biftiop  be  not  already  archimandrite,  that  dig¬ 
nity  muft  be  conferred  on  him  before  epifcopal  ordi¬ 
nation.  The  fecond  perfon  among  the  clergy,  after 
the  patriarch,  is  the  titular  patriarch' of  Jerufalem,  tvho 
alfo  refides  at  Cairo,  becaufeof  the  few  Cophts  at  Jeru¬ 
falem  ;  he  is,  in  effect,  little  more  than  the  biftiop  of 
'Cairo  :  only  he  goes  to  Jerufalem  every  Eafter,  and  vi- 
fits  fome  other  places  in  Paleftine  near  Egypt,  which 
■own  his  jurifdi&ion.  To  him  belongs  the  government 
of  the  Cophtic  church,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  pa¬ 
ir?  a rchal  fee. 

To  be  ele£fed  patriarch,  it  is  neceffary  the  perfon 
have  lived  all  his  life  in  continence  )  it  is  he  confers 
the  bilhoprics.  To  be  ele<51ed  biftiop,  the  perfon  muft 
he  in  the  celibate  *  or,  if  he  has  been  married,  it 
muft  not  be  above  once.  The  priefts  and  inferior  mi- 
nifters  are  allowed  to  be  married  before  ordination  j 
but  are  not  obliged  to  it,  as  Ludolphus  erroneoudy 
obferves.  They  have  a  great  number  of  deacons,  and 
even  confer  the  dignity  frequently  on  children.  None 
but  the  lowed  rank  among  the  people  commence  ec- 
clefiaftics ;  whence  arifes  that  exceftive  ignorance  found 
among  them ;  yet  the  refpeft  of  the  laity  towards 
the  clergy  is  very  extraordinary.  Their  office  is  longer 
than  the  Roman  office,  and  never  changes  in  any 
thing  :  they  have  three  liturgies,  which  they  vary  occa¬ 
sionally. 

The  monadic  life  is  in  great  efteem  among  the 
Cophts:  to  be  admitted  into  it,  there  is  always  re¬ 
quired  the  conferit  of  the  bifhop.  The  religious 
Cophts  make  a  vow  of  perpetual  chaflity  >  renounce 
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the  world,  and  live  with  great  aufterity  in  deferts :  Copht*, 
they  are  obliged  to  deep  in  their  clothes  and  their,  CophtK.. 
girdle,  on  a  mat  ftretched  on  the  ground ;  and  to 
proftrate  themfelves  every  evening  150  times,  with 
their  face  and  bread  on  the  ground.  They  are  all 
both  men  and  women,  of  the  lowed  clafs  of  the  people  ) 
and  live  on  alms.  The  nunneries  are  properly  hofpitals  j 
and  few  enter  but  widows  reduced  to  beggary. 

F.  Roderic  reduces  the  errors  and  opinions  of  the 
Cophts  to  the  following  heads  :  1.  That  they  put  away 
their  wives,  and  efpoufe  others  while  the  firft  are 
living.  2.  That  they  have  feven  facraments,  viz.  bap- 
tifm,  the  eucharift,  confirmation,  ordination,  faith,  fatt¬ 
ing,  and  prayer.  3.  That  they  deny  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
proceed  from  the  Son.  4.  That  they  only  allow  of  three 
oecumenical  councils  *,  thofe  of  Nice,  Conftantinople, 
and  Ephefus.  5.  That  they  only  allow  of  one  nature, 
will,  and  operation,  in  Jefus  Chrift,  after  the  union  of 
the  humanity  with  the  divinity.  For  their  errors  in 
dilcipline,  they  may  be  reduced,  1.  To  the  practice 
of  circumcifing  their  children  before  baptifm,  which 
has  obtained  among  them  from  the  12th  century. 

2.  To  their  ordaining  deacons  at  five  years  of  age. 

3.  To  their  allowing  of  marriage  in  the  lecond  degree. 

4.  To  their  forbearing  to  eat  blood  ;  to  which  fome 
add  their  belief  of  a  baptifm  by  fire,  which  they  confer 
by  applying  a  hot  iron  to  their  forehead  or  cheeks- 
— Others  palliate  thefe  errors,  and  (how  that  many  of 
them  are  rather  abufes  of  particular  perfons  than 
do&rines  of  the  fe£L  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  their  polygamy,  eating  of  blood,  marrying 
in  the  fecond  degree,  and  the  baptifm  of  fire  ;  for  cir- 
cumcifion,  it  is  not  pra&ifed  as  a  ceremony  of  reli¬ 
gion,  nor  as  of  any  divine  appointment,  but  merely 
as  a  cuftom,  which  they  derive  from  the  Iflimael- 
ites  and  which,  perhaps,  may  have  had  its  origin 
from  a  view  to  health  and  decency  in  thofe  hot  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  Cophts,  at  different  times,  have  made  feveral 
reunions  with  the  Latins ;  but  always  in  appearance 
only,  and  under  fome  neceffity  of  their  affairs.  In  the 
time  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  a  Syrian  was  difpatched  to 
Rome  from  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  letters  to 
that  pope  *,  wherein  he  acknowledged  his  authority,  and 
promifed  obedience  ;  defiring  a  perfon  might  be  dif¬ 
patched  to  Alexandria  $  to  treat  about  a  reunion  of  hi# 
church  to  that  of  Rome  ;  purfuant  to  which,  Pius  IV. 
fucceffor  to  Paul,  chofe  F.  Roderic,  a  Jefuit,  whom  he 
difpatched  in  1561,  in  quality  of  apoftolical  nuncio. 

But  the  Jefuit,  upon  a  conference  with  two  Cophts  de¬ 
puted  for  that  purpofe  by  the  patriarch,  was  made  to 
know,  that  the  titles  of  father  of  fathers,  paftor  of  paf- 
tors,  and  mafter  of  all  churches,  which  the  patriarch 
had  beftoWed  on  the  pope  in  his  letters,  were  no  more 
than  mere  matters  of  civility  and  compliment  )  and  that 
it  was  in  this  manner  the  patriarch  ufed  to  write  to  his 
friends :  they  added,  that  fince  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  and  the  eftabliffiment  of  feveral  patriarchs  indepen¬ 
dent  of  one  another,  each  was  chief  and  mafter  of  his 
own  church.  This  was  the  anfwer  the  patriarch  gave 
the  pope,  after  he  had  received  a  fum  of  money  remit¬ 
ted  to  him  from  Rome,  by  the  hands  of  the  Venetian 
conful. 

COPHTIC,  or  Coptic,  the  language  of  the  Cophts, 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Egyptians,  mixed  with 
4  N  2  a 
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a  great  deal  of  Greek,  the  charaXers  it  is  written  in 
being  all  Greek.  It  has  a  form  and  conftruXion  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itfeif :  it  has  no  inflexions  of  the  nouns  or  verbs ; 
but  expreffes  number,  cafe,  gender,  perfon,  mcod,  tenfe, 
and  poffeffive  pronouns,  by  letters  and  particles  pre¬ 
fixed. 

Kireher  is  the  firft  who  publiChed  a  grammar  and 


vocabulary  of  the  Cophtic.  There  is  not  known  any 
book  extant  in  the  Cophtic,  except  tranflations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  ecclefiaftical  offices  ;  or  others 
that  have  relation  thereto,  as  dictionaries,  &c. 

The  ancient  Cophtic  is  now'  no  longer  found  but  * 
in  books ;  the  language  now  ufed  throughout  the 
country  is  Arabic.  The  old  Cophtic,  which  Kireher 
maintains  to  be  a  mother-tongue,  and  independent  of 
all  others,  had  been  much  altered  by  the  Greeks :  for 
befides  that  it  has  borrowed  all  its  characters  from  the 
Greek,  with  a  very  little  variation,  a  great  number  of 
the  words  are  pure  Greek.  Voflius,  indeed,  afferts, 
that  there  was  no  Cophtic  language  till  after  Egypt 
became  fubjeX  to  the  Arabs.  The  language,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic  s  the  very 
name  thereof  not  being  in  the  world  till  after  the  Arabs 
were  mailers  of  the  country.  But  this,  M.  Simon  ob* 
lerves,  proves  nothing  ;  except  that  what  was  ancient¬ 
ly  called  Egyptian ,  has  fince  by  the  Arabs  been  called 
Cophtic ,  by  a  corruption  of  fpeecb.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  Arabic  words  in  the  Cophtic  ;  yet  this  by  no 
means  proves  but  that  there  was  a  language  before 
that  time,  either  Cophtic  o*  Egyptian.  Pietro  de  la 
Valle  obferves,  that  the  Cophts  have  entirely  loft  their 
ancient  tongue  }  that  it  is  now  no  longer  underftood 
among  them ;  that  they  have  nothing  extant  therein 
but  fome  facred  books  \  and  that  they  ftill  fay  mafs  in 
it. 

All  their  other  books  have  been  tranllated  into 
Arabic,  which  is  their  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  this  has  oc- 
calioncd  the  originals  to  be  loft  :  it  is  added,  that  they 
rehearfe  the  epiftles  and  gofpels  in  the  mafs  twice  ; 
once  in  Arabic  and  once  in  Cophtic.  Indeed,  if  we 
believe  F.  Vanfleb,  the  Cophts  fay  the  mafs  in  Arabic, 
all  but  the  epiftles  and  gofpels,  which  they  rehearfe  both 
in  that  and  Cophtic. 

Cophtic  Bihle.  See  Bible. 

Cophtic  Liturgies  are  three  •,  one  attributed  to  Ba- 
fil,  another  to  St  Gregory,  and  the  third  to  Cyril :  they 
are  tranllated  into  Arabic  for  the  ufe  of  the  priefts  and 
people. 

COPIATA,  under  the  weftern  empire,  a  grave-dig¬ 
ger.  In  the  firft  ages  of  the  church  there  were  clerks 
deftined  for  this  employment.  In  the  year  357  Con- 
ftantine  made  a  law  in  favour  of  the  priefts  copiatse, 
i.  e.  of  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  interments }  where¬ 
by  he  exempts  them  from  the  luftral  contribution 
which  all  other  traders  paid.  It  was  under  him  alfo 
that  they  firft  began  to  be  called  copiatte,  q.  d.  clerks 
deftined  for  bodily  labour,  from  or  xotto  feindo , 

cedoyferio ,  “  I  cut,  beat,”  &c.  Before  that  time  they 
were  called  decani  and  Ic&icarii;  perhaps  becaufe  they 
were  divided  by  decades  or  tens,  each  whereof  had  a 
b:er  or  litter  for  the  carriage  of  the  dead  bodies.  Their 
place  among  the  clerks  was  the  next  in  order  before 
the  chantors. 

COPING  of  a  wally  the  top  or  cover  of  a  wall, 
made  Hoping  to  carry  off  the  water. 
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Coping  over,  in  Carpentry ,  a  fort  of  hanging  over,  CopiR 
not  fquare  to  its  upright,  but  bevelling  on  its  under  fide  I! 
till  it  end  in  an  edge.  Copy-hc 

COPIST,  m  diplomatic  fcience,  fignifies  a  tranferiber 
or  copier  of  deeds,  books,  &c. 

COPPA,  in  Law ,  a  cop  or  cock  of  grafs,  hay,  or 
corn,  divided  into  titheable  portions;  as  the  tenth 
cock,  &c.  This  word  in  ftriXnefs  denotes  the  ga¬ 
thering  or  laying  up  the  corn  in  cops  or  heaps,  as  the 
method  is  for  barley  or  oats,  See.  not  bound  up,  that  it 
may  be  the  more  fairly  and  juftly  tithed :  and  in  Kent 
they  ftill  retain  the  word,  a  cop  or  cap  of  hay,  ftraw, 

&c. 

COPPEL.  See  Cupel. 

COPPER,  one  of  the  metals,  called  by  the  alchc- 
mifts  Venus y  on  account  of  its  facility  of  uniting  with  a 
great  number  of  different  metallic  fubftances.  Its  co¬ 
lour,  when  pure,  is  pale  red,  and  its  fpecific  gravity 
from  8.7  to  9.3,,  which  depends  not  only  on  its  degree 
of  purity,  but  alfo  on  its  condenfation  by  hammering. 

See  Chemistry  Index . 

COPPERAS,  a  name  given  to  the  faXitious  fu U 
phate  of  iron.  See  Chemistry  Index . 

COPPERPLATE.  See  Engraving. 

COPPICE,  or  Copse,  a  little  wood,  confiding  of 
under-woods,  or  fuch  as  may  be  raifed  either  by  fowing 
or  planting. 

COPTOS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  famous  trading 
town  of  the  Thebais,  inhabited  by  Egyptians  and 
Arabs,  fome  diftance  from  the  Nile  ;  others  place  it  in 
a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Nile,  on  which,  however,  it  had 
a  port.  Here  Ifis,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Ofiris, 
cut  one  of  her  locks,  and  put  on  mourning  ;  and  hence 
the  name  Coptos ,  fignifying  privation.  A  proof  this 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  place.  And  for  this  reafoa 
the  Ifiaci,  or  priefts  of  Ifis,  wrere  bald,  according  to  Ju¬ 
venal. 

COPULATION,  the  aX  of  generation,  or  the  con- 
grefs  of  the  male  and  female,  otherwife  called  coition, * 

See  Generation. 

COPY,  in  a  law  fenfe,  a  tranfeript  of  a  writing  or 
inftrument,  made  for  the  ufe  and  fatisfaXion  of  fome  of 
the  parties  concerned,  or  in  order  to  preferve  the  me¬ 
mory  thereof. 

Copy  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  imitation  of  any  original 
work  ;  particularly  a  painting,  draught,  figure,  &c. 

Copy,  among  printers,  denotes  the  manufeript  or 
original  of  a  book  given  to  print  from. 

Copr-Ho/d,  a  tenure  for  which  a  tenant  has  nothing 
to  (how  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the  Reward 
of  the  lord’s  court. 

It  is  called  a  bafe  tenure  \  becaufe  the  tenant  holds 
the  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  However,  it  is  net 
fim^ly  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  according  to  the  cuf* 
tom  of  the  manor  by  which  fuch  eftate  is  defcendible, 
and  the  tenant’s  heirs  may  inherit  it ;  and  a  copy-hold^ 
er,  fo  long  as  he  does  his  fervices,  and  does  not  break 
the  cuftom,  cannot  be  ejeXed  by  the  lord  ;  and  if  he 
be,  he  (hall  have  trefpafs  againft  him.  See  the  articles 
Tenure  and  Villenage. 

Copr-Ho/dery  one  who  is  admitted  tenant  of  lands 
or  tenements  within  a  manor,  wThich  time  out  of  mind, 
by  ufe  and  cuftom  of  the  manor,  have  been  demifable, 
and  demifed  to  fuch  as  will  take  them  in  fee-fimple, 
or  fee-tail,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  according  to  the 

cuftom 
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CuftoRi  of  the  manor  by  copy  of  court-roll  ;  but  is  ge- 

ef  nerally  where  the  tenant  has  fuch  eiiate  either  in  fee  or 
for  three  lives. 

igfa*  Copr-Right,  the  right  which  an  author  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  in  his  own  original  literary  compofitions ; 
fo  that  no  other  perfon,  without  his  leave,  may  publifh 
or  make  profit  of  the  copies.  When  a  man  by  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  his  rational  powers  has  produced  an  original 
work,  he  has  clearly  a  right  to  difpofe  of  that  identical 
work  as  he  pleafes  ;  and  any  attempt  to  take  it  from 
him,  or  vary  the  difpofition  he  has  made  of  it,  is  an 
invaiion  of  his  right  of  property.  Now  the  identity  of 
a  literary  compofition  confifts  entirely  in  the  fcntiment 
and  the  language  ;  the  fame  conceptions  clothed  in  the 
fame  words,  muft  neceffarily  be  the  fame  compofition  : 
and  whatever  method  be  taken  of  conveying  that  com¬ 
pofition  to  the  ear,  or  to  tlie  eye  of  another,  by  recital, 
by  writing,  or  by  printing,  in  any  number  of  copies, 
or  at  any  period  of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical 
work  of  the  author  which  is  fo  conveyed  ;  and  no  other 
man  (it  hath  been  thought)  can  have  a  right  to  convey 
or  transfer  it  without  his  confent,  either  tacitly  or  ex- 
prefsly  given.  This  confent  may  perhaps  be  tacitly 
given  when  an  author  permits  his  work  to  be  publilhed 
without  any  ieferve  of  right,  and  without  ftamping 
on  it  any  marks  of  owner  ftiip  ;  it  is  then  a  prefen t 
to  the  public,  like  the  building  of  a  church,  or  the 
laying  out  a  new  highway  :  but  in  cafe  of  a  bargain  for 
a  fingle  impreflion,  or  a  total  fale  or  gift  of  the  copy¬ 
right  ;  in  the  one  cafe  the  reverfion  hath  been  thought 
to  continue  in  the  original  proprietor;  in  the  other 
the  whole  property,  with  its  exclufive  rights,  to  be 
perpetually  transferred  to  the  grantee.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  urged,  that  though  the  exclufive  right  of 
the  manufcript,  and  all  which  it  contains,  belongs 
undoubtedly  to  the  owner  before  it  is  printed  or  pub¬ 
lilhed  ;  yet  from  the  inftant  of  publication,  the  exclu¬ 
five  right  of  an  author  or  his  afligns  to  the  foie  com¬ 
munication  of  his  ideas  immediately  vanilhes  and  eva¬ 
porates  ;  as  being  a  right  of  too  fubtile  and  unfub- 
flantial  a  nature  ta  become  the  fubje6l  of  property 
at  the  common  law,  and  only  capable  of  being  guard¬ 
ed  by  pofitive  llatute  and  fpecial  provifions  of  the  ma¬ 
gi  ft  rate. 

The  Roman  law  adjudged,  that  if  one  man  wrote 
any  thing,  though  ever  fo  elegantly,  on  the  paper  or 
parchment  ,of  another,  the  writing  {hould  belong  to 
the  original  owner  of  the  materials  on  which  it  wra$ 
written :  meaning  certainly  nothing  more.  thereby 
than  the  mere  mechanical  operation  of  writing,,  for 
which  it  dire£led  the  feribe  to  receive  a  fatisfa£lion  : 
efpecially  as,  in  works  of  genius  and  invention,  fuch 
as  a  piflure  painted  on  another  man’s  canvas,  the 
fame  law  gave  the  canvas  to  the  painter.  We  find 
no  other  mention  in  the  law  of  any  property  jn  the 
works  of  the  underfianding,  though  the  fale  of  literary 
copies,  for  the  purpofes  of  recital  or  multiplication,  is 
certainly  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Terence,  Martial, 
and  Statius.  Neither  with  us  in  Britain  hath  there 
been  (till  very  lately)  any  final  determination  upon  the 
right  of  authors  at  the  common  law.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  cafe  of  Miller  v.  Taylor ,  in  B*  R»  Pajch. 
9  Geo.  III.  1760,  that  an  exclufive  copy-right  in  au¬ 
thors  fubfifted  by  the  common  law.  But  afterwards,  in 
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the  cafe  of  Bonaldfon,  v.  Bechet,  before  the  houfc  of  Copy-right 
lords,  which  was  finally  determined  2  2d .  February  (^or-IJ|e5xie, 
1774,  it  was  held,  that  no  copy-right  fubfiils  in  authors, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  feveral  terms  created  by  the 
llatute  8  Ann.  c.  19.  This  llatute  declares,  that  the 
author  and  his  afligns  fhall  have  the  whole  liberty  of 
printing  and  reprinting  his  works  for  the  term  of  14 
years,  and  no  longer ;  and  alfo  prote&s  that  property 
by  additional  penalties  and  forfeitures ;  dire£ling  farther, 
that,  if  at  the  end  of  that  term,  the  author  himfelf  be 
living,  the  right  (hall  then  return  to  him  for  another 
term  of  the  fame  duration. 

COQUES,  Gonzalo,  an  efteetned  painter  of  por¬ 
traits  and  converfations,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1 61 8, 
and  was  a  difciple  of  the  old  David  Ryckaert ;  under 
whofe  direction  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  cultivate 
thofe  promifing  talents  which  he  poffeiTed  ;  not  only  by 
pradlifing  the  bell  rules  adminiftered  to  him  by  his 
inftrudlcr,  but  alfo  by  fludying  nature  with  fmgular 
attention.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Vandyck;  and 
fixing  on  the  manner  of  that  great  artift  as  his  model, 
had  the  happinefs  of  fo  far  fucceeding,  that  next  to  him 
he  was  efteemed  equal  to  any  other  painter  of  his  time. 

In  the  fchool  of  Ryckaert  he  had  been  accuftomed  to 
paint  converfations,  and  he  frequently  compofed  fubjedls 
of  fancy  like  Teniers,  Gftade,  and  his  mailer  ;  and  by 
that  habit 'he  introduced  a  very  agreeable  llyle  of 
portrait-painting,  in  a  kind  of  hiftorical  converfation, 
which  feemed  much  more  acceptable  to  perfons  of  tafte 
than  the  general  manner  of  painting  portraits,  and 
procured  him  great  reputation  and  riches.  In  that  way 
he  compofed  feveral  fine  pidlures  for  King  Charles  I. 
and  like  wife  feveral  for  the  archduke  Leopold,  and 
the  prince  of  Orange  ;  which  latter  prince,  as  a  mark 
of  refpefl,  prefented  Coques  with  a  rich  gold  chain, 
and  a  gold  medal,  on  which  the  bull  of  that  prince 
was  impreffed.  He  died  in  1684.  He  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  pencil ;  his  portraits  were  well  defigned,  with 
eafy  natural  attitudes  ;  he  difpofed  the  figures  in  his 
compofition  fo  as  to  avoid  confufion  or  embarraffment : 
he  gave  an  extraordinary  clearnefs  of  colour  to  his 
heads  and  hands  ;  and  his  touch  was  free,  firm,  and 
broad,  a  circumliance  very  uncommon  in  works  of  a 
fmall  lize. 

COQUIMBQ,  a  port  town  of  Chili,  in  South 
America,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  r  ■ 
name,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 

W.  Long.  75.  10.  N.  Lat.  30.  8. 

COR  caroli,  in  AJlronomy ,  an  extra-conllellated 
liar  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  fituated  between  the 
Coma  Berenicis  and  Urfa  major ,  fo  called  by  Dr  Halley 
in  honour  of  King  Charles. 

CoR-Hydrce,  a  fixed  liar  of  the  firfl  magnitude,  in 
the  conflellation  of  Hydra. 

CoR-Leonis ,  in  AJlronomy,  a  fixed  liar  of  the]  firll 
magnitude  in  the  conflellation  Leo. 

CoR-Meille,  a  noted  plant,  common  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland.  Its  roots  dried  are  the  fupport  of  the 
highlanders  in  long  journeys,  amidlt  the  barren  hills 
dellitute  of  the  fupports  of  life  ;  and  a  fmall  quantity, 
like  the  alimentary  powders,  will  for  a  long  time  re¬ 
pel  the  attacks  of  hunger.  Infufed  in  liquor  it  is  an 
agreeable  beverage,  and,  like  the  nepenthe  of  the 
Greeks,  exhilarates  the  mind.  From  the  fimilitude 
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Ctfr-mcille  of  found  ni  the  name,  it  fsems  to  be  the  fame  with 
Coram  c^ara>  the  r0°t  difcovered  by  the  foldiers  of  Casfar  at 
t.  .  Dyrrhachium,  which  deeped  in  milk  was  fuch  a  relief 

to  the  familhed  army.  Or  we  may  reafonably  believe 
it  to  have  been  the  Caledonian  food  defcribed  by  Dio, 
of  which  the  quantity  of  a  bean  would  prevent  both 
hunger  and  third 5  and  this,  fays  the  hiftorian,  they 
have  ready  for  all  occafions. 

CORACIAS,  the  Roller,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  picas*  See  Ornithology  Index. 

CORACO-braciiialis,  in  Anatomy ,  the  name  of  a 
mufcle  in  the  arm,  ferving  to  raife  it  upwards. 

CORACOIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  a  fmall  fhort  procefs 
of  the  fcapula.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

CORACOMANTES,  in  antiquity,  perfons  who 
foretold  events  from  their  obfervations  on  crows. 

COR  ALL  IN  A,  or  Coral,  in  Zoology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  zoophyta.  See 
Helminthology  Index. 

CORAL  Fishery.  Red  coral  is  found  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  on  the  fhores  of  Provence,  from  Cape  de 
la  Couronne  to  that  of  St  Tropez  5  about  the  ifles  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca  5  on  the  fouth  of  Sicily  5  on  the 
coaits  of  Africa  5  and  laflly,  in  the  Ethiopic  ocean, 
about  Cape  Negro. 

CoRAL-Stone ,  a  name  for  a  Lind  of  red  and  white 
agate  which  breaks  in  veins,  and  is  found  in  Italy  and 
fome  parts  of  Saxony.  That  of  Rochiitz  in  Saxony 
is  the  mod  celebrated,  and  is  found  in  globules  which 
have  a  kind  of  crud  about  them. 

CORALLINES,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  vermes 
zoophyta.  See  Helminthology  Index . 

CORALLODENDRON.  See  Erythrina,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 


perfons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  late  Frederic  Con 
prince  of  Wales,  Captain  Coram  died  in  17515  and  ft 
was  interred,  at  his  own  defire,  in  a  vault  under  the^01^ 
chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital. 

CORAN,  or  Alcoran.  See  Alcoran. 

CORAX,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  Corvus, 

See  Ornithology  Index. 

CORANICH,  among  the  Scotch  and  Irlfli,  the  on 
dom  of  dnging  at  funerals,  anciently  prevalent  in  thole 
countries,  and  dill  pra&ifed  in  feveral  parts.  Of  this 
cudtfm  Mr  Pennant  gives  the  following  account.  “  I 
had  not  the  fortune  to  be  prefent  at  any  in  North 
Britain  j  but  formerly  aflidcd  irt  one  in  the  fouth  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  performed  in  the  fulnefs  of  horror. 
The  cries  are  called  by  the  Irifli  the  ulogohne  and  huL 
lulu;  two  words  very  expredive  of  the  found  uttered  on 
thefe  occafions  5  and  being  of  Celtic  dock,  etymologifb 
would  fwear  to  be  the  origin  of  the  of  the 

Greeks  and  ululatus  of  the  Latins.  Virgil  is  very  fond 
of  ufing  the  lad  whenever  any  of  his  females  are  didref- 
fed  5  as  are  others  of  the  Roman  poets,  and  generally  on 
occafions  fimilar  to  this.  It  was  my  fortune  to  arrive 
at  a  certain  town  in  Kerry  at  the  time  that  a  perfon  of 
fome  didin&ion  departed  this  life  5  my  curiofity  led  me 
to  the  houfe,  where  the  funeral  feemed  conduced  in  the 
pured  cladical  form. 

t^uodcunque  afpiceret  luBus ,  getnitufque  fonabant% 

Formaque  non  taciti  funeris  intus  erat . 

In  fhort,  the  conclamatio  was  fet  up  by  the  friends  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Virgil  deferibes  that  confequentiai 
of  Dido’s  death  5 

Lamentis ,  gemituque,  et  fesmineo  ululatu 


CORALLOIDES  (frutices).  See  Eschara  and 
Keratophyta. 

CORAM,  Captain  Thomas,  a  gentleman  remark¬ 
ably  didinguifhed  by  his  humanity,  was  born  about 
the  year  1668,  ar.d  fpent  the  «arly  part  of  his  life  in 
the  dation  of  mader  of  a  vefiel  trading  to  our  colonies. 
Afterwards  redding  in  the  eadern  part  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  among  fea-faring  people,  where  bufinefs  often 
obliged  him  to  come  early  into  the  city,  and  return 
late,  he  frequently  faw  young  children  expofed  in  the 
dreets  through  the  indigerxe  or  cruelty  of  their  pa¬ 
rents.  This  excited  bis  compaflion  and  induced  him 
to  proje&  the  foundation  of  an  hofpital  for  foundlings. 
In  this  humane  defign  he  laboured  with  indefatigable 
diligence  for  feventeen  years  5  and  by  his  application 
procured  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  pa¬ 
tronize  and  carry  the  fcheme  into  execution,  and  at 
length  obtained  the  royal  charter  for  it.  He  was  alfo 
highly  indrumental  in  promoting  the  trade  of  America, 
by  procuring  a  bounty  upon  naval  dores  imported  from 
our  colonies.  He  was  like  wife  eminently  concerned 
in  fetting  on  foot  the  colonies  of  Georgia  and  Nova 
Scotia.  His  lad  charitable  defign,  in  which  he  lived 
to  make  fome  progrefs,  was  a  fcheme  for  uniting  the 
North  American  Indians  more  clofely  to  the  Britifii 
intered,  by  an  edablilhment  for  the  education  of  Indian 
girls.  In  fhort,  he  fpent  the  greeted  part  of  life  in 
labouring  for  the  public,  and  experienced  a  fate  too 
tommon  in  thofe  who  devote  their  talents  to  fuch 
laudable  purposes )  being  at  lad  indebted  for  fubfidence 
to  the  voluntary  Lb  fc  rip  tiers  c£  feme  public- spirited 
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Immediately  after  this  followed  another  ceremony,  fully 
defcribed  by  Camden  ip  his  account  of  the  manners  ©f 
the  ancient  Irifh  5  the  earned  expoftulations  and_  re¬ 
proaches  given  to  the  deceafed  for  quitting  this  world, 
were  die  enjoyed  fo  many  ble dings,  fo  good  a  hufband, 
and  fuch  fine  children.  This  cudom  is  alfo  of  great 
antiquity,  for  Euryalus’s  mother  makes  the  fame  addrels 
to  her  dead  fon. 

- Tunc  ilia  fene&ac 

Sera  niece  requies  ?  potuijh  reliquerc folam, 

Crudelis  ? 

But  when  the  time  approached  for  carrying  out  the 
corpfe,  the  cry  was  redoubled, 

Tremulis  ululatihits  aether  a  complent ; 

a  numerous  band  of  females  waiting  in  the  outer  court 
to  attend  the  hearfe,  and  to  pay  in  chorus  the  lad  tribute 
of  their  voices.  The  habit  of  this  furrowing  train,  and 
the  ntgleft  of  their  perfons,  w^ere  admirably  fuited  to  the 
occafion  5  their  robes  were  black  and  flowing,  refem- 
bling  the  ancient  palla  *,  their  feet  naked,  their  hair  long 
and  didie  veiled  :  I  might  truly  fay, 

Ut  qui  conduRi  plorant  in  funera ,  dicunt\ 

Et  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  exanimo. 

The  corpfe  was  carried  flowly  along  the  verge  of  a 
mod  beautiful  lake,  the  ululatus  was  continued,  and 
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the  whole  proceflxon  ended  among  the  venerable  ruins 
of  an  old  abbey.” 

CORBAN,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  were  thofe  offerings 
which  had  life,  in  oppofition  to  the  minchab ,  or  thofe 
which  had  pot.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  harab , 
which  dignifies  “  to.  approach  ;”  becaufe  the  vi&ims 
were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  corban 
were  always  looked  upon  as  the  mod  facred  offerings. 
The  Jews  are  reproached  with  defeating,  by  means  of 
the  corban,  the  precept  of  the  fifth  commandment, 
which  enjoins  the  refpedl  due  to  parents.  For  when 
a  child  had  no  mind  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  father 
or  mother,  he  would  fay  to  them,  “  It  is  a  gift  (cor¬ 
ban)  by  whatfoever  thou  mighteft  be  profited  by  me  3” 
i.  e.  “  I  have  devoted  that  to  God  which  you  alk  of  me, 
and  it  is  no  longer  mine  to  give.” 

Corban  is  alfo  a  ceremony  which  the  Mahometans 
perform  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Arrafat  in  Arabia,  near 
Mecca.  It  confifts  in  killing  a  great  number  of  ftieep, 
and  diitributing  them  among  the  poor. 

CORBEILS,  in  Fortification ,  little  bafkets  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  eight  inches  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  twelve  at  the  top  ;  which  being  filled  with  earth, 
are  frequently  fet  one  againft  another  upon  the  para¬ 
pet  or  elfewhere,.  leaving  certain  port  holes,  from  whence 
to  fire  upon  the  enemy  under  covert  without  being 
feen  by  them. 

CORBEL,  in  ArchiteEinre ,  the  reprelentation  of  a 
bafket,  fometimes  feen  on  the  heads  of  caryatides.  The 
word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  vafe,  or  tambour,  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  column ;  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to  a 
balket,  or  becaufe  it  was  firffc  formed  on  the  model  of 
a  balket. 

Corbel,  or  Corbil ,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  building,  for  a 
(hort  piece  of  timber  placed  in  a  wall,  with  its  end 
flicking  out  fix  or  eight  inches,  as  occafion  ferves,  in 
manner  of  a  fhouldering-piece.  The  under  part  of  the 
end  thus  flicking  out  is  fometimes  cut  into  the  form  of 
a  boultin  ;  fometimes  of  an  ogee,  and  fometimes  of  a 
face,  &c.  according  to  the  workman’s  fancy  ;  the  up¬ 
per  fide  being  plain  and  flat. 

Corbel  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  archite&s  for  a  niche, 
or  hollow  left  in  walls  for  images,  figures,  or  flatues  to 
fland  in. 

CORBET,  Richard,  bi(hop  of  Norwich,  and  an 
eminent  poet,  was  born  at  Ewell  in  Surrey,  toward 
the  latter  end.  of  the  16th  century  ;  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  wits  of  the  univerfity.  Entering  into  holy  or¬ 
ders,  he  became  a  popular  preacher,  and  was  made 
chaplain  to  King  James  I. :  when,  after  feveral  prefer¬ 
ments  in  the  church,  he  was,  in  1629,  made  bilhop  of 
Oxford ;  and,  in  1632,  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Nor¬ 
wich.  He  was  very  hofpitable,  and  always  a  generous 
encourager  of  public  defigns.  He  died  in  1635.  There 
have  been  feveral  editions  *of  his  poems  publifhed  under 
the  title  of  Poemata  Stromata* 

CORBEY,  a  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  with  a  fa¬ 
mous  abbey  of  Benedi&ine  monks.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Somme,  10  miles  eaft  of  Amiens,  and  75  north  of 
Paris.  E.  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat.  49.  55. 

CORCELET,  in  Entomology ,  is  that  part  of  the  body 
of  an  infeft  which  is  analogous  in  its  fituation  to  the 
breaft  in  other  animals.  Many  have  called  it  the  breaft  in 
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thefe  alfo,  but  improperly  ;  becaufe  the  breaft  of  other  Correlet 
animals  is  the  place  of  the  lungs  and  trachea,  but 
thefe  organs  are  in  the  fly  clafs  diflributed  through  the 
whole  body. 

CORCHORUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  polyandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  37  th  order,  Columnece.  See  Botany 
Index . 

CORCULUM,  a  diminutive  from  cor  “  the  heart,” 
little  heart ;  the  effence  of  a  feed,  and  principle  of 
life  of  the  future  plant,  attached  to  and  contained 
within  the  lobes.  It  confifts  of  two  parts,  termed  by 
Linnaeus  Plumula  and  Rostellum.  The  former  is 
the  radicula  of  Grew  and  other  naturalifts.  The  cor- 
culum  is  in  fa&  the  embryo  of  the  future  vegetable ; 
and  is  attached  by  two  trunks  of  veffeis  to  the  lobes  at 
their  union.  The  firft  of  its  two  parts  mounts  upward, 
and  becomes  the  trunk.  The  other,  ftrikes  into  the 
ground,  and  is  the  rudiment  of  the  root.  The  lobes 
and  heart  of  the  feed  are  diftinftly  vifible  in  the  bean, 
and  other  feeds  of  that  clafs,  efpecially  after  remaining 
fome  time  in  water  or  earth. 

The  principle  of  life  is  feated  either  at  the  fummit 
or  bafe  of  the*  feed.  From  this  circumftance  are  con- 
ftru&ed  the  two  firft  claffes  in  Caefalpinus’s  method, 
containing  trees  and  fnrubs  only. 

CORCYRA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  ifland  in  the 
Ionian  fea,  oppofite  to  Thefprotia  a  diftrift  of  Epi¬ 
rus,  called  Scheria  and  Pheeacia  by  Homer.  In  Calli¬ 
machus  it  is  called  Drepane  ;  its  moft  ancient  name,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scholiaft,  from  the  curvity  of  its  figure. 

Famous  for  the  ftnpwreck  of  Uiyffes  and  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous.  Now  Corfu „ 

Corcyra,  a  cognominal  town  of  the  ifland ;  for¬ 
merly  powerful,  and  capable  of  coping  with  mighty 
ftates;  fituated  about  the  middle  of  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  ifland,  called  The  Town  of  the  Pbceacians  by  Ho¬ 
mer.  Now  Corfu ,  from  the  Y^vQu  of  the  middle  age, 
the  name  of  the  citadel.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthians.  Corcyrai,  the  people.  E.  Long.  19.  48. 

Lat.  39.  50.  . 

Corcyra  Nigra ,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
coaft  of  Dalmatia  (Pliny);  called  Mehena  by  the 
Greeks,  to  diftinguiih  it  from  the  ifland  in  the  Ionian 
fea.  The  epithet  Nigra  was  added,  from  its  woods  of 
tall  trees  with  which  it  is  aimoft  covered.  Now  Cur- 
%ola . 

CORD,  or  Chord,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  threads 
of  hemp,  cabled  or  twifled  together  by  means  of  a 
wheel.  See  Cordage.  The  word  comes  from  the- 
Greek  which  properly  fignifies  an  inteftine  or  gut, 

of  which  cords  may  be  made.  See  Chord. 

Magical  Cord,  an  inftrument  in  great  ufe  among 
the  Laplanders,  and  by  them  fuppofed  to  be  endued 
with  a  number  of  virtues.  It  is  a  cord  or  rope  with 
three  knots  tied  in  it.  They  ufe  many  magical  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  the  tying  of  this  cord ;  and,  when 
thus  prepared,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  power  over  the 
winds ;  and  they  will  fell,  by  means  of  it,  a  good  wind, 
or  at  leaft  the  promife  of  one,  to  a  ftiip.  If  they  un¬ 
tie  only  one  of  thefe  knots,  a  moderate  gale  fucceeds  ; 
if  two,  it  is  much  ftronger  :  and  if  three,  a  ftorm  is 
fuie  to  follow. 

Cord  of  Wood,  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  for  burn¬ 
ing* 
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Cord  ingf  To  called  becaufe  formerly  mcafured  with  a  cord. 

Corded  ^^mcn^ons  °f  a  Astute  cord  of  wood  are  eight 

*  .  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad. 

CoRT>-Wood,  is  new  wood,  and  fuch  as,  when  brought 
by  water,  comes  on  board  a  velfel,  in  oppofidon  to  that 
which  is  floated. 

CORDAGE,  a  term  ufed  in  general,  for  all  forts 
of  cord,  whether  fmall,  middling,  or  great.  See 
Rope. 

The  naval  cordage  of  the  earlier  ages  was  in  all 
probability  ©nly  thongs  of  leather.  Thefe  primitive 
ropes  were  retained  by  the  Caledonians  in  the  third 
century.  The  nations  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic  had 
them  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  :  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  weflern  ifles  of  Scotland  make  ufe  of  them 
at  prefen t  ;  cutting  the  fkin  of  a  feal,  or  the  raw  and 
falted  hide  of  a  cow,  into  long  pieces,  and  fattening 
the  plough  to  their  horfes  with  them,  or  even  twitting 
them  into  ftrong  ropes  of  20  or  30  fathoms  length. 
But  thefe,  in  the  fouth  of  our  ifland,  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  were  early  fuperfeded  by  the  ufe  of  iron  chains. 
The  very  maritime  and  commercial  nation  of  the  Ve~ 
neti,  that  were  fo  ultimately  conne&ed  with  the  Belgse 
of  Britain,  ufed  iron  chains  for  their  cables  in  the  days 
of  Caefar.  But  in  the  more  diftant  and  refined  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  fouth,  both  thongs  and  thefe  had  long  given 
place  to  the  ufe  of  vegetable  threads  and  the  arts  of 
combining  them  into  ftrength.  In  this  manner  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  ufed  the  common  ruflies  of  their 
country,  and  the  Carthaginians  the  fpartum  or  broom  of 
Spain.  And  as  all  the  cordage  of  the  Romans  was 
made  of  thefe  materials  at  their  laft  defcent  on  our  ifland, 
fo  the  art  of  manufacturing  them  would  be  neceflarily 
introduced  with  the  Roman  fettlements  among  the  Bri¬ 
tons.  Under  the  dire£lion  of  Roman  artifts  their  thongs 
of  leather  would  naturally  be  laid  afide,  and  the  junci, 
or  rufhes  of  the  plains,  worked  up  into  cordage. 
And  what  remarkably  coincides  with  this  opinion  is, 
that  the  remains  of  old  cables  and  ropes  are  ftill  dif- 
tinguifhed  among  the  Britifh  failors  by  the  name  of  old 
funk. 

The  nations  of  Roman  Britain,  and  the  tribes  of 
Caledonia  and  Ireland,  had  inherited,  from  their  ear- 
lieft  ancettors,  many  of  the  ruder  arts  of  navigation. 
Their  (hips  were  large  open  boats,  framed  of  light 
timbers  ribbed  with  hurdles  and  lined  with  hides. 
Thefe  were  furnifhed  with  mails  and  fails.  The  lat¬ 
ter  were  formed  of  hides,  as  the  tackle  was  of  thongs. 
They  were  actually  of  hides  among  the  Veneti,  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Csefar  ;  and  they  were  never  furled 
but  only  bound  to  the  matt.  But  thefe  flight  fea-boats, 
and  their  rude  furniture,  would  foon  be  difmiffed  by 
the  provincials  for  the  more  fubftantial  veffels  and  more 
artificial  fails  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  fails,  which 
were  compofed  of  flax  in  the  days  of  Agricola,  were  af¬ 
terwards  made  of  hemp  ;  and  our -own  are  therefore  de¬ 
nominated  cannabis  or  canvas  by  our  mariners  at  pre- 
fent.  And  about  the  fame  period  affuredly  did  the  junk 
of  the  Britifli  cordage  give  way  to  the  fame  materials  ; 
the  ufe  of  hempen  ropes  upon  land,  and  of  hempen  nets 
for  hunting,  being  very  common  among  the  Romans  in 
the  firft  century. 

CORDATED,  an  appellation  frequently  given  by 
naturalifts  to  things  fomewhat  refembling  a  heart. 

CORDED,  in  Heraldry .  A  crofs  corded,  feme  au¬ 


thors  take  for  a  crofs  wound  or  wrenched  about  with  Cord< 
cords ;  others,  with  more  probability,  take  it  for  a  crofs  [j 
made  of  two  pieces  of  wood.  Cordot 

CORDELERAS,  mountains  of  South  America, 
other  wife  called  Andes. 

CORDELIER,  a  Francifcan,  or  religious  of  the 
order  of  St  Francis.  The  Cordeliers  are  clothed  in 
thick  gray  cloth,  with  a  little  cowl,  a  chaperon,  and 
cloak  of  the  fame  5  having  a  girdle  of  rope  or 'cord 
tied  with  three  knots  ;  whence  the  name. — They  are 
otherwife  called  Minor  Friars ,  their  original  name. 

The  denomination  Cordelier  is  faid  to  have  been  firft 
given  them  in  the  war  of  St  Louis  againft  the  infidels; 
wherein  the  Friars  Minor  having  repuifed  the  barba¬ 
rians,  and  that  king  having  inquired  their  name,  it 
was  anfwered,  they  were  people  cordelic% ,  “  tied  with 
ropes.”  The  Cordeliers  are  to  a  man  profeffed  Sco- 
tifts. 

CORDEMOI,  GeraldE,  a  learned  philofopher  and 
hiftorian,  born  at  Paris,  made  himfelf  known  to  Pd, 
Boftuet,  who  placed  him  about  the  dauphin  in  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  reader.  He  inftrufted  that  young  prince  with 
great  afliduity ;  and  in  1675  Was  received  into  the 
French  academy.  He  wrote  a  general  hiftory  of  France 
during  the  firft  races  of  the  French  kings,  in  two  vols ; 
and  fix  difeourfes  on  the  diftindtion  between  Body  and 
Soul,  which  were  printed  together  in  1702  in  quarto. 

He  died  in  16S4.  M.  Cordemoi  followed  the  principles 
of  Defcartes. 

CORDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  41ft  order,  Afperifoliec.  Sec  Botany 
IndcK . 

CORDIAL,  in  Medicine ,  whatever  raifes  the  fpirits, 
and  gives  them  a  fudden  ftrength  and  cheerfulnefs ;  as 
wine,  fpirits,  the  effluvia  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  many 
other  fubftances. 

CORDON,  in  Fortification ,  a  row  of  flones,  made 
round  on  the  outfide,  and  fet  between  the  wall  of  the 
fortrefs  which  lies  aflope,  and  the  parapet  which  Hands 
perpendicular,  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  this  difference 
may  not  be  offenfive  to  the  eye  ;  whence  the  cordons 
ferve  only  as  an  ornament,  ranging  round  about  the 
place,  being  only  ufed  in  fortifications  of  ftone-v/ork  : 
for  in  thofe  made  with  earth  the  void  fpace  is'  filled  up 
with  pointed  ftakes. 

•COEDUBA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  illuftrious 
city  of  Bsetica,  on  the  right  or  north  fide  of  the  Bse- 
tis.  Built  by  Marcellus,  according  to  Strabo ;  but 
which  Marcellus  is  not  fo  clear.  It  was  the  firft  co¬ 
lony  fent  into  thofe  parts  by  the  Romans ;  and  fur- 
named  Patricia ,  becaufe  at  firft  inhabited  by  principal 
men,  both  of  the  Romans  and  natives.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Sil.  Ilalicus  in  the  fecond  Punic  war  ;  and 
hence  it  is  probable  the  firft  Marcellus  was  the  foun¬ 
der,  and  not  tile  Marcellus  engaged  in  the  civil  war 
between  Ceefar  and  Pompey.  It  was  famous  for  the 
birth  of  the  tw>o  Senecas  and  of  Lucan  (Martial),  and 
for  its  rich  produce  in  oil  (Statius,  Martial).  Still  re¬ 
taining  its  name  a  little  altered.  W.  Long.  5.  Lat. 

37*  45-  . 

CORDOUA,  or  Cordova,  a  city  of  Andalufia  in 

Spain,  fituated  on  the  river  Guadalquiver,  in  a  very 
extenfive  plain.  The  circumference  is  large,  but  it  is 
not  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  for  there  are 
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Kia.  a  great  many  orchards  and  gardens  within  the  walls. 

<"J  There  are  many  fuperh  ftruftures,  palaces,  churches, 
and  religious  houfes  ;  particularly  the  cathedral,  which 
is  very  magnificent  :  It  was  formerly  a  mofque  when 
the  Moors  poffeffed  the  town  •,  for  which  reafon  it  ftill 
retains  the  name  of  Me'zquha,  which  has  the  fame 
meaning.  The  cathedral  is  very  rich  in  plate  5  four  of 
the  filver  candlefticks  cod  B50I.  a-piece.  The  re¬ 
venue  of  the  fee  amounts  to  3500I.  per  annum  ;  but  as 
the  biftiops  cannot  devife  by  will,  all  they  die~poffefled 
of  efeheats  to  the  crown.  The  fquare  called  the  Pla%a 
Major  is  furrounded  with  very  fine  houfes,  under  which 
are  piazzas.  The  trade  is  fJouriftring  on  account  of 
the  river;  and  confifts  of  wTinc,  filk,  and  Cordovan 
leather.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  are  a  vaft 
number  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  which  renders  their 
fruits  exceeding  cheap.  The  belt  horfes  in  Spain  come 
from  hence. 

Cordova  was  the  ancient  Corduba  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  it  was  fubjefted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Goths ; 
but  in  the  eighth  century  it  was  raifed  by  the  Moorifti 
princes  to  a  date  of  fplendor  unequalled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  the  year  755,  Abdoulrahman,  only 
heir-male  of  the  Ommiad  line,  having  paffed  over  from 
Africa  at  the  head  of  a  few  defperate  followers,  found 
means  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  Spain  ;  when,  after  a 
battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  in 
which  he  overthrew  the  lieutenant  of  the  Abafhd  ca¬ 
liph  of  Damafcus,  he  became  king  of  all  the  Moorifh 
poiiefTions  in  the  fouth  of  Spain,  and  in  759  fixed 
his  royal  refidence  at  Cordova.  Then  began  thofe 
fiouri  filing  ages  of  Arabian  gallantry  and  magnificence 
which  rendered  the  Moors  of  Spain  fuperior  to  all  their 
cotemporaries  in  arts  and  arms,  made  Cordova 

one  of  the  moft  fplendid  cities  of  the  world.  Agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce  profpered  under  the  happy  fway 
of, this  hero  ;  and  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed 
from  a  feene  of  defolation,  which  the  long  wars  and 
harfii  government  of  the  viceroys  had  brought  on,  into 
a  moft  populous  flourifhing  ft  ate,  exceeding  in  riches, 
"number  of  inhabitants,  activity,  and  induftry,  any 
prior  or  fubfequent  era  of  the  Spanifti  hiftory.  He 
added  new  fortifications  to  the  town,  built  himfelf  a 
magnificent  palace  with  delicious  gardens,  laid  eaufe- 
ways  through  the  marlhes,  made  excellent  roads  to  open 
ready  communication  between  the  great  towns,  and  in 
786  began  the  great  mofque,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
finifii. 

During  the  courfe  of  two  centuries,  this  court  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  refort  of  all  profeftors  of  the  polite 
-arts,  and  of  fuch  as  valued  themfelves  upon  their  mili¬ 
tary  and  knightly  accomplifhments ;  while  the  reft  of 
Europe  was  buried  in  ignorance,  debnfed  by  brutality 
of  manners,  or  dift rafted  by  fuperftitious  difputes. 
England,  weakened  by  its  heptarchy,  was  too.  inconfi- 
derable  even  to  be  mentioned  in  the  political  hiftory  of 
the  times.  France,  though  it  had  a  gleam  of  reputa¬ 
tion  under  Charlemagne,  was  ftill  a  barbarous  unpo- 
lifhed  nation  ;  and  Italy  was  in  utter  confufion  ;  the 
frequent  revolutions  and  change  of  mailers  rendering 
it  impoffible  for  learning,  or  any  thing  good,  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  permanent  footing  in  fo  unftable  a  foil  :  Greece, 
though  ftill  in  poffefiion  of  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome,  had  loft  all  vigour,  and  feemed  abforbed 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 


in  the  moft  futile  of  all  purfuits,  viz.  that  of  fcholaftic  t  Cordoua. 
argument  and  religious  fubtilities.  v 

The  refidence  of  the  Ommiad  caliphs  was  long  con- 
fpicuous  for  its  fupreme  magnificence,  and  the  Crowds 
of  learned  men  who  were  allured  to  it  by  the  protec¬ 
tion  offered  by  its  fovereigns,  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
the  wholefomenefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  variety  of 
pleafures  that  returned  inceflantly  in  one  enchanting 
round. 

Cordova  became  the  centre  of  politenefs,  induftry, 
and  genius.  Tilts  and  tournaments,  -with  other  coftly 
{hows,  were  long  the  darling  paftimes  of  a  wealthy 
happy  people  ;  and  this  was  the  only  kingdom  in  the 
weft  where  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  phyfic,  were 
regularly  iludied  and  praftifed.  Mufic  was  no  lefs 
honoured ;  for  we  find,  that  in  844  a  famous  mufician 
called  All  Zeriab  came  to  fettle  at  Cordova,  and  form¬ 
ed  feveral  pupils,  who  were  fuppofed  to  equal  the  moft 
celebrated  performers  that  were  ever  known  even  n 
the  Eaft.  That  architefture  was  greatly  encouraged, 
we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  great  and  expenfivs 
fabrics  undertaken  and  completed  by  many  of  th&fa 
Spanifh  monarchs.  Whatever  faults  may  be  juftly 
condemned  in  their  manner  by  the  connoiffeur,  accul- 
tomed  to  the  chafte  noble  graces  of  the  Grecian  pro¬ 
portions,  certainly  nobody  can  behold  what  remains  of 
thefe  Moorifh  edifices,  without  being  ftrongly  impreffed 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  artifts,  as  well  as 
the  grandeur  of  the  prince  who  carried  their  plans  into 
execution. 

The  ful tans  not  only  gave  the  moft  diftinguifhed  pro¬ 
tection  to  arts  and  feiences,  and  to  the  perfons  learned 
in  any  of  them,  but  were  themfelves  eminently  verfed 
in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Aikahem  II.  col- 
lefted  fo  immenfe  a  quantity  of  manuferipts  that  before 
the  end  of  his  reign  the  royal  library  contained  no  lefs 
than  600,000  volumes,  of  which  the  very  catalogue  fill¬ 
ed  40  huge  'folios.  The  univemty  of  Cordova  was 
founded  by  him,  and  under  fuch  favourable  aufpices 
rofe  to  the  high  eft  pitch  of  celebrity. 

Abdoulrahman  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  HifTem, 
whofe  paflion  for  giorf  and  architefture  was  not  in  the 
leaf!  inferior  to  that  of  his  father.  He  put  the  finifli- 
ing  hand  to  the  mofque,  which  the.  plunder  of  the 
foutliern  provinces  of  France  enabled  him  to  complete 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years.  The  bridge  over  the 
Guadalquiver  was  a  work  of  Hiftem’s  after  his  own 
plan. 

Aikahem  fucceeded  Hiffem. 

Abdoulrahman  II.  was  alfo  paflionately  fond  of  build¬ 
ing.  He  was  the  firft  that  brought  the  fupplies  of 
water  to  Cordova  by  means  of  leaden  pipes  laid  upon 
aquedufts  of  ftone.  The  quantity  was  fo  confiderable, 
that  every  part  of  the  palace,  the  mofques,  baths, 
fquares,  and  public  edifices,  had  all  of  them  their 
fountains  conftantiy  playing.  A  great  many  of  thefe 
works  ftill  fubfift.  He  paved  the  whole  city,  andereft- 
ed  feveral  mofques. 

After  him  reigned  Mahomet  Almundar,  Abdallah, 
and  Abdoulrahman  TIL  who  fnrpafted  all  his  predecef- 
fors  in  fplendor,  riches,  and  expence.  His  fubjefts  vied 
with  each  other  in  profufion  and  magnificence.  This 
monarch  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Aikahem  II.  who 
left  a  minor  to  fucceed  him,  and  the  kingdom  to  be 
governed  by  the  famous  vifir  Mahomet  Abenamir,  fur- 
0  4  O  named 
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Cordoua  named  Alman%or ,  or  “  the  defender,”  from  his  great 
ii  victories  and  wife  conduct.  His  defendants  inherited 
,  from  him  the  vifirflrp,  and  a  power  as  rbfolute  as. if 

they  had  been  caliphs,  until  the  weaknefs  of  the  fove- 
reigns  encouraged,  and  the  infolence  of  the  minifters 
provoked,  the  grandees  to  difturb  the  Rate  with  their 
jealoufies  and  diifenfions.  Thefe  broils  occafioned  fuch 
a  feries  of  civil  war  and  anarchy,  as  overthrew  the 
throne  of  Cordova,  and  deRroyed  the  whole  race  of 
Abdoulrahman.  Thus  the  glorious  edifice,  founded 
by  the  valour  and  prudence  of  that  conqueror,  and  ce¬ 
mented  by  fimilar  virtues  in  many,  of  his  fiiccefiors, 
funk  into  nothing  as  foon  as  the  feeptre  devolved  upon 
weak  enervated  princes,  whofe  indolence  and  incapacity 
transferred  the  management  of  every  thing  to  a  vifir. 
Many  petty  kingdoms  fprung  up  out  of  the  rums  of  this 
mighty  empire  ;  and  the  ChriRiar.s  foon  found  opportu¬ 
nities  of  defircying,  by  feparate  attacks,  that  tremendous 
power,  which  when  united  had  proved  an  overmatch 
for  their  utmoft  force. 

Neiv  Ccrdoua,  a  confiderable  town  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee, 
175  miles  from  St  Jago.  W.  Long.  6 2.  5.  S.  Lat.  3.2. 

30. 

CORDOUAN,  a  famous  pharos  or  light-houfe  of 
France,  in  Guienne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Girond. 
The  architecture  is  extremely  fine;  and  it  is  placed 
there  to  hinder  veficls  from  running  on  the  fand-banks 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  W.  Long.  1.  9.  N.  Lat. 

4 5.  36. 

CORDUS,  Valerius,  a  learned  botanift,  was  the 
fon  of  Ericius  Cordus,  a  phyfician  and  poet  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Having  learned  the  languages,  he  applied  him- 
feif  to  the  Rudy  of  botany,  in  the  prcfecution  of  which 
he  examined  the  mountains  of  Germany,  and  travelled 
into  Italy  ;  but  being  wounded  in  the  leg  by  the  kick  of 
a  horfe,  died  at  Rome  in  1554*  He  wrote  Remarks  on 
Dlofcorides,  and  other  works. 

CQRDWAINERS,  or  Cordiners,  the  term  where¬ 
by  the  Ratutes  denominate  jhoemalers .  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  French  cordonnier ,  which  Menage  de¬ 
rives  from  corduan ,  a  kind  of  leather  brought  from 
Gordoua,  whereof  they  formerly  made  the  upper  lea¬ 
thers  of  their  fhoes.  Others  derive-  it  from  corde , 

H  rope,”  becaufe  anciently  fhoes  were  mads  of  cords ; 
as  they  Rill  are  in  fome  parts  of  Spain,  under  the 
name  of  a /par gales.  But  the  former  etymology  is  bet¬ 
ter  warranted  ;  for,  in  efFeft,  the  French  workmen 
who  prepare  the  eorduas  are  Rill  called  cordouan - 
niers. 

In  Paris  they  have  two  pious  focieties  under  the 
title  of  freres  cordonniers ,  “  brothers  fhoemak'ers,”" 

eRablidicd  by  authority  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th 
*  See  Cry-  century  ;  the  one  under  the  protection  of  St  Crifpin  *, 
$in'  the  other  of  St  Crifpianus,  two  faints  who  had  formerly 

honoured  the  profeffion.  They  live  in  community,  and 
under  fixed  fiatutes  and  officers ;  by  which  they  are  di¬ 
rected  both  iti  their  fpiritual  and  fecular  concerns.  The 
produce  of  their  (hoes  goes  into  a  common  Rock,  to  fur- 
nifli  neceffaries  for  their  fupport ;  the  reR  to  be  diRri- 
buted  among  the  poor. 

COREx4l,  a  psninfula  lying  to  the  north-eaR  of 
China,  between  99  and  109  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and 
between  32  and  4 6  of  N.  Lat.  It  is.  divided  into  8 
provinces,  which  contain  40  cities  of  the  iR  rank,  51 
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of  r’  e  2d,  and  70  of  the  3d.  The  capital  of  the  whole  e5r, 
is  Han-ching,  where  the  king  refides.  The  Jefuits'^ 
fay,  the  people  are  well  made,  of  a  fweet  and  tradable 
difpofition,  and  fond  of  learning,  mufic,  and  dancing, 
and  in  general  refemhle  the  Chinefe.  The  houfes 
are  mean,  being  covered  with  thatch  ;  and  they  have 
no  beds,  but  lie  on  the  floor.  They  have  little  nlk, 
and  therefore  make  ufs  of  linen  cloth  in  its  room. 
Their  trade  confiRs  in  white  paper,  pencils,  ginfeng, 
gold,  filver,  iron,  yellow  varrtifh,  fowls  whole  tails  are 
three  feet  long,,  horfes  no  mere  than  three  feet  in 
height,  fable  flans,  caRor,  and  mineral  fait.  In  general 
it  is  a  fertile  country,  though  abounding  in  mountains. 

It  is  tributary  to  China.. 

M.  Grofier  relates  an  obfervation  concerning  the 
natural  hiRory  of  Corea,  which,  in  his  opinion,  fur- 
r.ifhes  a  new  proof  of  the  revolutions  which  the  furface 
of  our  globe  has  undergone.  An  ancient  Chinefe 
book  afierts,  that  the  city  where  Kipe,  the  king  of 
Corea,  eRablilhed  his  court,  was  built  in  a  place  ^hich 
forms  at  prefent  a  part  of  the  territories  of  Yotig~ 
ping-fo*u,  a  city  of  the  find  clafs  in  the  province  of 
Petcheli.  “  It  this  (fays  he)  be  admitted  as  a  fa<R, 
rve  may  from  thence  conclude,  that  thefe  territories 
formerly  belonged  to  Corea ;  and  that  the  gulf .  of 
Lea-tong,  which  at  prefent  feparates  this  kingdom 
from  the  province  of  Petcheli,  did  not  then  exiR,  and 
that  it  has  been  formed  fince ;  for  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  fo.vereign  would  have  fixed  his  refidence  with¬ 
out  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  or  in  a  place  where 
he  was  feparated  from  it  by  a  wide  and  extenfive  fea. 
This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  certain  fa6ts  admitted 
by  the  Chinefe.  Thus  when  2 a,  furnamed  the  Greatf. 
undertook  to  drain  and  carry  off  the  v;aters  which 
had  inundated  the  low  grounds  of  feveral  provinces, 
he  began  by  the  river  Hoang-ho,  the  overflowing  of 
which  caufed  the  greatefi  devafiation.  He  went  in 
fearch  of  its  fource  to  the  bofom  of  Tartary,  from 
whence  he  dirt&ed  its  courfe  acrofs  the  provinces  of 
Chan-fi,  Cfien-fi,,  .  Honan,  and  Petcheli.  Towards  it* 
mouth,  in  order  to  weaken  the  rapidity  of  its  waters, 
he  divided  them  into  nine  channels,  through  which  he 
caufed  the  river  difeharge  itfelf  into  the  eaRern  fea 
near  the  mountain  of  Kie-che-chan ,  which  then  formed 
a  promontory.  Since  that  time  to  the  prefent,  that  is,, 
about  39  $0  years,  the.  river  Hoang-ho  has  departed 
fo  much  from  its  ancient  courfe,  that  its  mouth  at 
prefent  is  about  fix  degrees  farther  fouth.  We  mufl 
al-fo  remark,  that  the  mountain  Kie-che-chan,  which 
was  formerly  united  to  the  main  land  ofYong-ping- 
fou,  Rands  at  prefent  in  the  fea  at  the  diRance  of  about 
50  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  that  city.  If  the  fea  has 
been  able  to  cover  with  its  waters  that  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  which  at  prefent  forms  part  of  the  gulf  of  Lea- 
tong,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that  like  in¬ 
undations  may  have  formed  fucceffively  the  whole  of* 
that  gulf,  the  ancient  exlRence  of  which  feems  fo  ill 
to  agree  with  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Corea  in 
the  territory  of  Y6ng*ping-fou  ?  It  is  true,  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  hiRory  makes  no  mention  of  fo  confiderable  a 
phyfical  revolution  :  but  it  is  equally  filent  with  ie- 
gard  to  the  500  lys  (50  leagues)  extent  of  ground 
W’hich  is  at  prefent  covered  by  the  fea  beyond  the 
mountains  of  Kie-che-chan.  Befides,  of  all  the  changes 
which  the  furface  of  our  globe  experiences,  thefe  only- 
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are  mentioned  in  hidory,  which  happen  fuddenly,  and 
u  which  confequently  tnake  more  impreflion  on  the 
minds  of  men. 

Corea  chiefly  produces  wheat,  rice*  and  ginfeng, 

■with  a  kind  of  palm  tree  which  yields  a  gum  capable 
of  producing  a  yellow  varnifh  little  inferior  to  gilding. 
Hsnce  alfo  are  exported  caftor  and  fable  fkins  ;  al¬ 
fo.  gold,  filver,  iron,  and  foffil  fait  ;  a  kind  of  fmall 
bruflres  for  painting,  made  of  the  hah  of  a  wolf’s  tail, 
are  likewifc  manufactured  here,  which  are  exported 
to  China  and  highly  cfleemed  there.  The  fea  coads 
it  bound  in  f;fh,  and  great  numbers  of  whales  are  found 
there  every  year  towards  the  north- ead.  Several 
of  thefe,  it  is  faid,  have  in  their  bodies  the  harpoons 
of  the  French  and  Dutch,  from  whom  they  have 
tfcaped  in  the  northern  extremities  of  Europe ;  which 
feems  to  indicate  a  paffage  from  the  European  into 
the  Afiatic  feas  round  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Afia. 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  the  paper  of  Corea  is 
iinnually  imported  into  China  ;  indeed  the  tribute  due 
to  the  emperor  is  partly  paid  with  it  every  year.  It 
is  made  of  cotton,  and  is  as  itrong  as  cloth,  being  writ¬ 
ten  upon  with  a  fraall  hair-brufli  or  pencil ;  but  muft 
be  done'  over  with  alum-water  before  it  can  be  written 
upon  in  the  European  manner.  It  is  not  purcha^d 
by  the  Chrnfefe  for  writing,  but  for  filling  up  the 
fquares  of  their  falh-windows ;  becaufe,  when  oiled,  it 
refills  the  wind  and  rain  better  than  that  of  China.  It 
is  ufed  likewife  as  wrapping  paper  ;  and  is  ferviceable 
to  the  tailors,  who  rub  it  between  their  hands  until  it 
becomes  as  foft  and  flexible  as  the  fined  cotton  cloth, 
inftead  of  which  it  is  often  employed  in  lining  clothes, 
it  has  alfo  this  Angular  property,  that  if  iube  too  thick 
•for  the  purpofe  intended,  it  may  be  eafily  fplit  into  two 
cr  three  leaves,  each  of  which  is  even  dronger  than 
the  bed  paper  of  China. 

The  Coreans  are  well  made,  ingenious,  brave,  and 
tradable  ;  are  fond  of  dancing,  and  diow  great  docility 
in  acquiring  the  fciences,  to  which  they  apply  with  great 
ardour,  and  which  they  honour  in  a  particular  manner. 

The  northern  Coreans  are  larger  fized  and  more  ro- 
bud  than  thofe  of  the  fouth  j  have  a  tade  for  arms, 
and  become  excellent  foldiers.  Their  arms  are  crofs- 
bows  and  long  fabres.  Men  of  learning  are  diftinguilh- 
cd  from  other  claffes  of  people  by  two  plumes  of  fea¬ 
thers  in  their  caps ;  and  when  merchants  prefent  the 
'Coreans  with  any  books  for  fale,  they  drefs  themfelves 
in  the  riched  attire,  and  burn  perfumes  before  they 
treat  concerning  the  price. 

The  Coreans  mourn  three  years,  as  in  China,  for  a 
father  or  mother:  but  the  time  of  mourning  for  a  bro¬ 
ther  is  confined  to  three  months.  Their  dead  are  not 
interred  until  three  years  after  their  deceafe  y  and  when 
the  ceremony  of  interment  is  performed,  they  place 
Ground  the  tomb  the  clothes,  chariot,  and  horfes  of 
the  deceafed,  with  whatever  elfe  he  Ihowed  the  great- 
fed  fondnefs  for  while  alive ;  all  which  they  leave  to 
be  carried  off  by  the  aflidants.  Their  houfes,  as  in 
China,  confid  only  of  one  dory,  and  are  very  ill  built ; 
in  the  country  being  tompofed  of  earth,  and  in  cities 
generally  of  brick,  but  all  thatched  with  draw  ;  the 
wails  of  their  cities  are  coridruded  after  the  Chinefe 
foanner,  with  fqntire  turrets,  battlements,  and  arched 
states.  Their  writing,  drefs,  religious  ceremonies,  and 
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creed,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  their  cudoms,  are 
borrowed  from  the  Chinefe.  Their  women,  however, 
are  lefs  confined,  and  have  the  liberty  of  appearing  in  u 
public  with  the  other  fex,  for  which  they  are  often  ridi¬ 
culed  by  their  neighbours.  They  differ  from  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  alfo  in  their  ceremonies  of  marriage,  and  in  the 
manner  of  Contracting  it ;  the  parties  in  this  country 
taking  the  liberty  to  choofe  for  themfelves,  without 
confulting  the  inclinations  of  their  parents,  or  differing 
them  to  throw  any  obftacles  in  their  way.  / 

COREIA,  in  antiquity,  a  fedival  in  honour  of  Pro- 
ferpine,  named  Core,  K eg»,  which,  in  the  Moloffian  dia¬ 
led  fignifies  a  beautiful  woman. 

CORELLI,  Arcangelo,  the  famous  Italian  mu- 
fician  and  compofer,  a  native  of  Fufignano,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Bologna,  was  born  in  1653.  He  entertain¬ 
ed  an  early  propenfity  to  the  violin  ;  and  as  he  advan¬ 
ced  in  years,  laboured  inceffantly  in  the  pradice  of 
that  indrument.  About  the  year  1672,  his  curiofity 
led  him  to  vilit  Paris,  probably  with  a  view’  to  attend 
the  improvements  which  were  making  in  mufic  under 
the  influence  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  in  confequence 
of  the  edablifliment  of  a  royal  academy ;  but  notwith- 
dandirig  the  character  which  he  brought  with  him,  he 
Was  driven  back  to  Rome  by  Lully,  whofe  jealous 
temper  could  not  brook  fo  formidable  a  rival  as  this  il- 
ludrious  Italian.  In  the  year  1680  he  vifited  Germany, 
and  met  with  a  reception  fuitable  to  his  merit  from 
mod  of  the  German  princes,  particularly  the  eledor  of 
Bavaria  ;  in  whofe  fervice  he  was  retained,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  time.  After  about  five  years  day  abroad, 
he  returned  again  to  Rome,  and  there  purfued  his  dudies 
with  great  affiduity. 

The  proficiency  of  Corelli  on  his  favourite  indru- 
rtient  the  violin  was  fo  great,  that  the  fame  of  it  fpread 
throughout  Europe.  The  dyle  of  his  performance 
was  learned,  elegant,  and  pathetic  ;  and  his  tone  firm 
and  even.  Mr  Geminiani,  who  was  Well  acquainted 
with,  and  had  ftudied  it,  ufed  to  refemble  it  to  a 
fweet  trumpet.  A  perfon  who  had  heard  him  per¬ 
form  fays,  that  whilft  he  was  playing  on  the  violin, 
it  wTas  ufual  for  his  countenance  to  be  didurbed,  bis 
fcyes  to  become  as  red  as  fire,  and  his  eye-balls  to  roll 
as  in  agony. 

Corelli  was  highly  favoured  by  that  great  patron 
of  poetry  and  mufic,  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  Crefcefnbini 
fays,  that  he  regulated  the  mufical  academy  held  at 
the  palace  of  his  eminence  every  Monday  afternoon. 
Here  it  was  that  Mr  Handel  became  acquainted  with 
him;  and  in  this  academy  a  ferenata  of  Mr  Handel, 
entitled  II  Triotifo  del  Tempo ,  was  performed,  the 
overture  to  which  was  in  a  dyle  fo  new  and  lingular, 
that  Corelli  was  confounded  in  his  firft  attempt  to  play 
it. 

During  the  refidence  of  Corelli  at  Rome,  befides 
thofe  of  his  oWn  country,  many  perfons  were  ambi¬ 
tious  of  becoming  his  difciples,  and  learning  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  violin  from  the  greated  mader  on  that  in-’ 
drument  the  world  had  then  heard  of.  Of  thefe  it  is 
Lid  the  late  Lord  Edgecumbe  was  one  :  and  that  the 
fine  mezzotinto  print  of  Corelli  by  Smith  was  feraped 
from  a  pi&ure  painted  by  Mr  Hugh  Howard  at  Rome 
for  that  nobleman. 

Corelli  died  at  Rome  in  1713  ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Rotunda,  otherwife  called  the  Pan- 
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Corelli.  die  on,  in  the  firft  chapel  on  the  left  hand  of  the  en- 
"■~v trance.  Over  the  place  of  his  interment  is  a  fepul- 
chral  monument  to  his  honour,  with  a  marble  bull  there¬ 
on,  ere&ed  at  the  expence  of  Philip  William,  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  care  and  direction  of 
Cardinal  Ottoboni. 

For  many  years  after  his  deceafe,  this  excellent  mu* 
fician  was  commemorated  by  a  folemn  mufical  per¬ 
formance  in  the  Pantheon,  on  the  anniverfary  of  his 
death.  In  the  year  1730  an  eminent  mafter,  now  liv¬ 
ing,  was  prefent  at  that  folemnity,  who  relates  that 
at  it  the  third  and  eighth  of  his  concertos  were  per¬ 
formed  by  a  numerous  band,  among  whom  were  many 
who  had  been  the  pupils  of  the  author.  He  adds,  that 
ihefe  two  pieces  were  performed  in  a  flow,  diflin£l, 
and  firm  manner,  without  graces,  and  juft  as  they  are 
wrote  \  and  from  hence  concludes,  that  thisr  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  played  by  the  author  him- 
felf. 

He  died  pofTefTed  of  about  6000I.  fterling.  He 
was  a  paflionate  admirer  of  pictures,  and  lived  in  an 
uninterrupted  friendfhip  with  Carlo  Cignani  and  Carlo 
Marat  :  thefe  two  eminent  painters  were  rivals  for  his 
favour  j  and  for  a  feries  of  years  prefented  him  at  times 
with  pidlures,  as  well  of  other  mafters  as  of  their  own 
painting.  The  confequence  was,  that  Corelli  became 
poflefled  of  a  large  and  valuable  colleflion  of  original 
paintings ;  all  which,  together  with  the  fum  above- 
mentioned^  he  bequeathed  to  his  dear  friend  and  pa¬ 
tron  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who,  referving  the  pi&ures  to. 
liimfelf,  generoufly  diftributed  the  reft  of  his  effe&s  a- 
mong  the  relations  of  the  teftator. 

Corelli  is  faid  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the 
xnildnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  modeftv  of  his  deport¬ 
ment  \  neverthelefs,  he  was  not  infenfible  of  the  re- 
fpeft  due  to  his  fkill  and  exquifite  performance.  Cib* 
her,  in  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  p.  340.  relates,  that 
when  he  was  playing  a  folo  at  Cardinal  OttobonPs,  he 
difeovered  the  cardinal  and  another  perfon  engaged 
in  difeourfe,  upon  which  he  laid  down  his  inftrument } 
and  being  afked  the  reafon,  gave  for  anfwer,  that  he 
feared  the  mufic  interrupted  their  converfation. 

The  compofitions  of  Corelli  are  celebrated  for  the 
harmony  resulting  from  the  union  of  all  the  parts  \ 
but  the  finenefs  of  the  airs  is  another  diftinguiftiing 
chara£leriftic  of  them  :  the  allemand  in  the  10th  folo 
is  as  remarkable  for  fpirit  and  force,  as  that  in  the 
nth  is  for  its  enchanting  delicacy  \  his  jigs  are  in  a 
Ryle  peculiarly  his  own:  and  that  in  the  5th  folo  was 
never  equalled.  In  the  gavot  movements  in  the  2d 
and  4th  operas,  the  melody  is  diftributed  with  great 
judgment  among  the  feveral  parts.  In  his  minuets 
alone  he  feems  to  fail  5  Bononcini,  Mr  Handel,  and 
Guifeppe  Martini,  have  excelled  him  in  this  kind  of 
airs. 

It  is  faid  there  is  in  every  nation  a  ftyle  both  in 
fpeaking  and  writing,  which  never  becomes  obfolete ; 
2,  certain  mode  of  phrafeology,  fo  confonant  and  con¬ 
genial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  refpe&ive 
language,  as  to  remain  fettled  and  unaltered.  This;, 
but  with  much  greater  latitude,  may  be  faid  of  mufic  ; 
and  accordingly  it  may  be  obferved  of  the  compofi¬ 
tions  of  Corelli,  not  only  that  they  are  equally  intelli* 
gible  to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  but  that  the  im- 
^reflions  made  by  them  have  been  found  to  be  as  du¬ 


rable  as  general.  His  mufic  is  the  language  of  na-  Coreiu 
ture  ;  and,  for  a  feries  of  years,  all  that  heard  it  be-  || 
came  fenfible  of  its  effe&s :  of  this  there  cannot  be  a 
ftronger  proof  than  that,  amidft  all  the  innovations  ^ 
which  the  love  of  change  had  introduced,  it  continued 
to  be  performed,  and  was  heard  with  delight,  in 
churches/  in  theatres,  at  public  folemnities  and  fefti- 
vities,  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  for  near  40  years. 

Men  remembered,  and  would  refer  to  paffages  in  it  as 
to  a  claffic  author  j  and  even  at  this  day,  the  mafters 
of  the  fcience  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  of  the  com¬ 
pofitions  of  Corelli,  that,  of  fine  harmony  and  elegant 
modulation,  they  are  the  moft  perfect  exemplars. 

COREOPSIS,  Tickseeded  Sunflower  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  tathe  fyngenefia  clafs ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order, 
Gompq/itce.  See  Botany  Index . 

CORFE  castle,  a  borough-town  in  Dorfetftiire  in 
England,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  ftsong  caftle,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  crown,  that  flood  there,  but  which  is  now 
in  ruins.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W* 
Long.  2.  8.  N.  Lat.  50.  33. 

CORFU,  an  ifland  in  the  Ionian  fea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  formerly  called  Corcyra  and 
Phecacia ,  famous  for  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  be¬ 
longs  at  prefent  to  the  Venetians ;  and  forms  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  Chriftendom  againft  the  Turks,  who  have 
often  attempted  to  reduce  it,  but  without  fuccefs.  It 
is  well  fortified,  and  has  50  caftles ;  and  tlje  number  of 
the  inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  about  50,000.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  of  the  Greek  church  \  and  the  Venetians 
fend  them  a  governor  and  magiftrates,  which  are  chan¬ 
ged  every  two  years.  The  foil  is  very  fruitful,  and 
produces  a  great  deal  of  wine,  olives,  and  feveral  other 
fruits,  particularly  figs,  which  are  exceedingly  good. 

The  chief  city  is  likewife  called  Corfu  :  fee  the  follow¬ 
ing  article. 

Corfu,  a  city  of  the  ifland  of  that  name,  belonging 
to  the  Venetians*  It  is  a  large  place,  ftrongly  forti¬ 
fied,  and  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  about  10,000  men  y 
which,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  a  late  traveller,  do 
not  appear  adequate  to  the  extent  of  the  fortifications. 

A  number  of  very  excellent  brafs  and  iron  cannon  are 
mounted  on  the  different  forts,  which,  he  obferves,  are 
fo  divided,  that  it  would  take  treble  the  number  of 
their  garrifon  to  defend  them.  However,  the  republic 
of  Venice  is  generally  at  peace  with  the  different  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  and  the  ancient  power  of  the  Turks 
being  much  decayed,  they  have  little  to  apprehend/ 
though  to  prevent  any  fudden  furprife,  the  Venetians 
keep  a  formidable  fquadron  in  the  harbour  of  Corfu,, 
and  the  works  have  been  much  improved  by  Pvlajor- 
General  Paterfon, — In  the  late  war  they  had  with  the 
Turks,  this  town  was  attacked  by  an  army  of  80,000 
men,  and  attempted  to  be  fiormed  feveral  times  by  the 
enemy  /  but  the  garrifon,  which  confifted  of  3  2,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Count  Schulenburg,  made 
fo  brave  and  gallant  a  defence,  that  they  always  repul- 
fed  them,  and  obliged  them  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  a- 
bandon  the  place  with  confiderable  lofs..  For  this  piece 
of  fervice  the  republic  has  caufed  a  magnificent  ftatue 
to  be  ere&ed  in  memory  of  the  count,  with  an  elegant 
Latin  infeription,  fetting  forth  the  many  eminent  fer- 
vices  of  his  military  atchievements.  The  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  city  is  about  four  miles  3  the  number  of 
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inhabitants  on  the  whole  ifland  is  computed  at  about 
.  50,000,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  are  Greeks. 

This  ifland  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor-general, 
whofe  jurifdi&ion  extends  over  all  the  iflands  fubjeft  to 
the  republic  of  Venice,  in  the  Levant  feas,  and  is  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  honours  they  can  confer 
on  a  fubjeft..  He  is  always  a  nobleman  of  the  firft 
rank,  and  has  his  appointment  for  three  years  only,  in 
which  time  he  makes  a  tolerable  addition  to  his  for¬ 
tune,  and  on  his  return  to  Venice  is  generally  advanced 
to  the  honours  of  the  fenate.  In  the  city  are  many 
handfome  Greek  churches,  the  principal  of  which  is 
that  of  St  Speridione,  or  the  cathedral.  It  Is  embel- 
lifhed  with  fome  excellent  paintings,  and  moft  fuperb- 
ly  ornamented.  The  body  of  the  faint  from  »whom  it 
was  named,  is  preferved  entire  in  a  rich  Ihrine  within 
the  church.  The  Greeks  are 'moft  of  them  fuch  fana¬ 
tics  as  to  be  continually  offering  their  devotions  at  this 
fhrine,  believing  that  through  the  interceflion  of  the 
faint  they  will  obtain  all  their  wants ;  and  that  by  of¬ 
ferings  of  money  their  fins  will  be  forgiven  them  j  by 
which  means  the  church  has  amaffed  an  immenfe  trea- 
fure.  The  relic  of  the  faint  is  depofited  in  a  filver 
coffin,  richly  decorated  with  precious  ftones.  It  is  in 
an  amazing  ftate  of  prefervation :  he  having  died  in 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus  upwards  of  700  years  ago  ;  and 
after  remaining  400  years  there,  was  tranfported  to 
this  place. — Befides  the  grand  fleet,  the  Venetians  have 
another  of  galleys,  that  are  manned  by  convi&s  whofe 
crimes  are  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  merit  death. 
The  chief  diverfions  of  this  place  in  the  winter  are 
operas-,  they  have  always  a  company  of  comedians 
for  the  feafon  from  Naples.  In  the  fummer  they  pafs 
their  time  in  walking  upon  the  ramparts  ;  few  except 
the  governor  and  great  officers  of  ftate  are  permitted 
to  keep  carriages.  The  Corfu  people  perfectly  re¬ 
ferable  the  Zanteots  in  their  manners  (fee  Zante)  ; 
though  it  muft  be  obferved,  in  praife  of  the  former, 
that  affaffinations  are  uncommon  among  them,  their 
laws  being  too  fevere  to  permit  fuch  pra£ti$es  with  im¬ 
punity.  E.  Long.  19.  48.  N.  Lat.  39.  50. 

CORIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
and  province  of  Eftremadura,  towards  the  confines  of 
Portugal*  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  little 
river  called  Alagon,  in  a  very  fertile  plain.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  but  the  cathedral  church,  except 
at  a  little  diftance  a  river  without  a  bridge,  and  a 
hridge  without  a  river.  This  was  caufed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  which  turned  the  river  another  way.  W.  Long. 
6.  46.  N.  Lat.  39.  59. 

CORIANDRUM,  Coriander  j  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellate.  See 
Botany  Index. 

CORIARIA,  Tanners  or  Myrtle-leafed  Sumach  ; 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order, 
Mifcellanece.  See  Botany  Index.  This  plant  is  much 
ufed  in  the  (outh  of  France,  where  it  grows  naturally, 
for  tanning  of  leather,  whence  its  name  of  tanner's  fu- 
mach.  It  alfo  dyes  a  beautiful  black  colour. 

COR1DOR,  or  Corridor,  in.  Fortification,  a  road 
or  way  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  vvithout-fide  ;  en- 
compaffing  the  whole  fortification.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Italian  coridore,  or  the  Spanilh  coridor. 


It  is  alfo  called  the  covert-way,  becaufe  covered  with  Condor 
a  glacis,  or  efplanade,  ferving  it  as  a  parapet. — The 
coridor  is  about  20  yards  broad.  ■ 

Coridor  is  alfo  ufed  in  architecture  for  a  gallery  or 
long  aifle  around  a  building,  leading  to  feveral  cham¬ 
bers  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  fometimes  wholly  in- 
clofed,  and  fometimes  open  on  one  fide. 

COR1NNA,  a  Grecian  lady,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  poetic  talents,  was  born  at  Theffu,  a  city 
of  Boeotia,  and  was  the  difciple  of  Myrtis  another 
Grecian  lady.  Her  verfes  were  fo  efteemed  by  the 
Greeks,  that  they  gave  her  the  name  of  the  lyric 
mufe.  She  liyed  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  about  495  years 
before  Chrift  $  and  is  faid  to  have  gained  the  prize  of 
lyric  poetry  from  that  poet  \  but  Paufanias  obferves 
that  her  beauty  made  the  judges  partial. 

CORINTH,  a  celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  for 
fome  time  the  moft  illuftrious  of  all  the  Greek  cities. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  1514  years  before 
Chrift,  by  Sifyphus  the  fon  of  Molus,  and  grandfather 
of  Ulyffes.  Various  reafons  are  ‘given  for  its  name,  but 
moft  authors  derive  it  from  Corinthus  the  fon  of  Pe- 
lops.  It  was  fituated  on  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifthmus 
which  joins  the  Peloponnefus,  now  the  Morea,  to  the 
continent.  It  confifted  of  a  citadel  built  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence,  and  thence  named  Acrocorinthus  ;  befides  which 
it  had  two  maritime  towns  fubjeCl  to  it,  named  Le- 
cJiceum^nA  Cenchrece.  The  whole  ftate  extended  fcarce 
half  a  degree  in  length  or  breadth  j  but  fo  advar.- 
tageoufly  were  the  above  mentioned  ports  fituated, 
that  they  might  have  gained  the  Corinthians  a  fupe- 
riority,  if  not  a  command,  over  all  Greece,  had  not 
their  advantageous  fituation  inclined  them  to  com- 
,merce  rather  than  war.  For  their  citadel  tvas  almoft 
impregnable  \  and  commanding  both  the  Ionian  and 
Aegean  feas,  they  could  eafily  cut  off  all  communica¬ 
tion  from  one  half  of  Greece  with  the  other ;  for 
which  reafon  this  city  was  called  one  of  the  fetters  of 
Greece. 

But  as  the  genius  of  the  Corinthians  led  them  to 
commerce  rather  than  martial  exploits,  their  city  be¬ 
came  the  fineft  in  all  Greece.  It  was  adorned  with 
the  moft  fumptuous  buildings,  as  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  porticoes,  & c.  all  of  them  enriched  with  a 
beautiful  kind  of  columns,  which  from  the  city  were, 
called  Corinthian.  But  though  the  Corinthians  feldom 
or  never  engaged  in-  a  war  with  a  view  of  enlarging 
but  rather  of  defending  their  little  ftate,  they  did 
not  forget  to  cultivate  a  good  difeipline  both  in  time 
of  peace  and  of  war.  Hence  many  brave  and  experi¬ 
enced  generals  have  been  furnifhed  by  Corinth  to  the 
other  Grecian  cities,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
latter  to  prefer  a  Corinthian  general  to  any  of  their 
own. 

This  city  continued  to  preferve  its  liberty  till  the 
year  before  Chrift  146,  when  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  at  that  time  the  ftrongelt  place, 
in  the  world  :  but  the  inhabitants  were  fo  difhearten- 
ed  by  a  preceding  defeat,  and  the  death  of  their  gene¬ 
ral,.  that  they  had  not  prefence  of  mind  enough  even 
to  ffiut  their  gates.  The  Roman  conful  Mummius, 
was  fo  much  furprifed  at  this,  that  at  firft  he  could 
fcarce  believe  it ;  but  afterwards  fearing  an  ambufeade, 
he  advanced  with  all  poffible  caution.  As  he  met  with 
no  refiftance,  his  foldiers  had  nothing  to  do  but  de- 
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ftrcy  the  few  inhabitants  that  had  not  fled,  and  plun¬ 
der  the  city.  Such  of  the  men  as  had  ftaid  were  all 
put  to  the  fwdrd,  and  the  women  were  fold  for  (laves. 
After  this  the  city  was  ranfacked  by  the  greedy  fol- 
diers,  and  the  fpoils  of  it  are  faid  to  have  been  im- 
menfe.  There  were  more  veffels  of  all  forts  of  metal, 
more  fine  pifhires  and  ftatues  done  by  the  greateft 
mailers,  in  Corinth,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  All  the  princes  of  Europe  and  Afia  who  had 
any  tafte  in  painting  and  fculpture  furnilhed  them- 
felvcs  here  with  the  richeft  moveables :  here  were 
call  the  fined  ftatues  for  temples  and  palaces,  and  all 
the  liberal  arts  brought  to  their  greateft  perfection. 
Many  ineftimable  pieces  of  the  moll  famous  painters 
and  ilatuaries  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  fol- 
diers,  who  either  deftroyed  them,  or  parted  with  them 
for  a  trifle.  Polybius  the  hiftorian  was  an  eye  witnefs 
to  this  barbarifm  of  the  Romans.  He  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  fee  two  of  them  playing  at  dice  on  a  famous 
pi&ure  of  Anilides,  which  was  accounted  one  of  the 
Wonders  of  the  world.  The  piece  was  a  Bacchus,  fo 
exquifitely  done,  that  it  was  proverbially  faid  of  any 
extraordinary  performance,  “  It  is  as  well  done  as 
the  Bacchus  of  Ariflides .”  This  mafteily  piece  of 
painting,  however,  the  foldiers  willingly  exchanged 
for  a  more  convenient  table  to  play  upon.  But  when 
the  fpoils  of  Corinth  were  put  up  to  fale,  Attalus 
king  of  Pergamus  offering  for  it  6qo,ooo  feilerces, 
near  ^oool.  of  our  money,  Mummius  was  furprifed 
at  fuch  a  high  price  offered  for  a  pi£lure,  and  imagined 
there  mull  be  fome  magical  virtue  in  it.  He  therefore 
interpofed  his  authority,  and  carried  it  to  Rome,  not- 
withftanding  the  complaints  of  Attalus.  Here  this 
famous  picture  was  lodged  in  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
where  it  was  at  laft  deftroyed  by  fire,  together  with 
the  temple.  Another  extraordinary  inftance  of  the 
ilupidity  of  Mummius  is,  that  when  the  pi&ures  were 
put  on  board  the  tranfports,  he  told  the  mafters  of 
the  veffels  very  ferioufly,  that  if  any  of  the  things  were 
either  loft  or  fpoilsd,  he  would  oblige  them  to  find 
others  at  their  own  coll ;  as  if  any  other  pieces  could 
have  fupplied  the  lcsfs  of  thofe  ineftimable  originals, 
done  by  the  greateft  mafters  in  Greece.  When  the 
city  was  thoroughly  pillaged,  fire  was  fet  to  all  the 
corners  of  it  at  the  fame  time.  The  flames  grew  more 
violent  as  they  drew  near  the  centre,  and  at  laft 
uniting  there  made  one  prodigious  conflagration. 
At  this  time  the  famous  metalline  mixture  is  faid  to 
have  been  made,  which  could  never  afterwards  be 
imitated  by  art.  The  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  which 
the  Corinthians  had  concealed,  "were  melted,  and  ran 
down  the  ftreets  in  ftretms,  and  when  the  flames 
were  extinguiftied,  a  new  metal  was  found,  compofed 
of  feveral  different  ones,  and  greatly  eftcemed  in  after 
ages. 

The  town  lay  cefolate  until  Julius  Csefar  fettled 
there  a  Roman  colony  \  when,  in  moving  the  rubbifti 
and  digging,  many  vafes  were  found  of  brafs  or  earth 
finely  emboffed.  The  price  given  for  thofe  curiofities 
excited  induftry  in  the  new  inhabitants.  They  left 
no  burying-place  unexamined  ;  and  Rome,  it  is  faid, 
was  filled  with  the  furniture  of  the  fepulchres  of  Co¬ 
rinth. 

Strabo  was  at  Corinth  foon  after  its  reftoration  by 
the  Romans.  He  deferibes  the  fite  as  follows.  “  A 
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lofty  mountain,  in  perpendicular  height  as  much  as 
three  ftadia  and  a  half  (near  half  a  mile,  the  afeent 
30  ftadia  (3  J  miles,)  ends  in  a  pointed  fummit  called 
Acrocorinthus .  Of  this  the  portion  to  the  north  is  the 
mod  fteep:  beneath  which  lies  the  city  on  a  level  area 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  The  circuit  of  the 
city  alone  has  been  40  ftadia  (5  miles),  and  as  much 
of  it  as  was  unsheltered  by  the  mountain  has  been 
walled  about.  Within  the  inclofure  was  comprehend¬ 
ed  alfo  the  Acrocorinthus,  where  the  mountain  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  a  Wall  ^  and  as  we  afeended,  the  ve- 
itiges  were  plain  \  fo  that  the  whole  circumference  ex¬ 
ceeded  $5  ftadia.  (near  11  miles).  On  the  other  fides, 
the  mountain  is  lefs  deep,  but  rifes  very  high,  and  is 
vifihle  all  around.  Upon  the  fummit  is  a  fmall  temple 
of  Venus  \  and  below  it  the  fpring  Pirene,  which  does 
not  overflow,  but  is  always  full  of  pellucid- and  pot¬ 
able  water.  They  fay  it  unites  with  fome  other  hid¬ 
den  veins,  and  forms  the  fpring  at  the  mountain  foot, 
running  into  the  city,  and  affording  a  fufficient  fupply 
for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  city  is  plenty  of 
Wells,  and  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  as  they  fay,  for  we 
did  net  fee  any.  There  they  relate  the  winged  hoife 
Pegafus  was  taken  as  he  was  drinking,  by  Bellerophon. 
Belowr  Pirene  is  the  Sifypheum,  feme  temple  cr  pa¬ 
lace  of  white  (lone,  the  remains  not  inconfiderable. 
From  the  fummit  is  beheld  to  the  north  Parnaffus  and 
Helicon,  lofty  mountains  covered  with  fnow  \  and  be¬ 
low  both,  to  the  weft,  the  Crrffean  gulf  bounded  by 
Phocis,  by  Boeotia  and  the  Megans,  and  by  Coiinthia 
and  SIcyonia  oppofite  to  Phocis.  Beyond  all  thefe  are 
the  mountains  called  the  Oneian ,  firetching  as  far  as 
Boeotia  and  Cithseron  from  the  Scironian  rocks  on  the 
road  to  Attica.”  Strabo  faw  like  wife  Cleon  From  thence. 
Ccnchrem  was  then  a  village.  Lechseum  had  fome  in¬ 
habitants. 

New  Corinth  had  flourifhed  217  years  when  it  was 
vifited  by  Paufanias.  It  had  then  a  few  antiquities, 
many  temples  and  ftatues,  efpecialiy  about  the  agora 
or  market-place,  and  feveral  baths.  The  emperor 
Hadrian  introduced  water  from  a  famous  fpring  at 
Stymphalus  in  Arcadia  j  and  it  had  various  fountains 
alike  copious  and  ornamental.  The  ftream  of  one  if- 
fued  from  a  dolphin,  on  which  was  a  brazen  Nep¬ 
tune;  of  another,  from  the  hoof  of  Pegafus,  on 
whom  Bellerophon  was  mounted.  On  the  right 
hand,  coming  along  the  road  leading  from  the  market¬ 
place  toward  Sicyon,  was  the  odeum  and  the  theatre, 
by  which  was  a  temple  of  Minerva.  The  old  gymna- 
fium  was  at  a  diftance.  Going  from  the  market-place 
toward  Lechaeum  was  a  gate  on  which  were  placed 
Phaeton  and  the  Sun  in  gilded  chariots.  Pirene  enter- 
.  ed  a  fountain  of  white  marble,  from  which  the  cur¬ 
rent  paffed  in  an  open  channel.  They  fuppofed  the 
metal  called  Corinthian  hrafs  to  have  been  immerged 
while  red  hot  in  this  water.  On  the  W3y  up  to  the 
Acrocorinthus  were  temples,  ftatues,  and  altars  ;  and 
the  gate  next  Tenea,  a  village  with  a  temple  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  fixly  ftadia,  or  feven  miles  and  a  half  diftant,  on  the 
road  to  Mycenae.  At  Lechaeum  was  a  temple  and  a 
brazen  image  of  Neptune.  At  Cenchrem  were  tem¬ 
ples  ;  and  by  the  way  from  the  city  a  grove  of  cy- 
prefs  trees,  fepulchres,  and  monuments.  Oppofite  was 
the  Bath  of  He/en ,  water  tepid  and  fait,  flowing  plen¬ 
tifully  from  a  lock  into  the  fea.  Mummius  had  ruined 
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h,  the  - theatre  of  Corinth,  and  the  munificence  of  the  great 
'Athenian  Atticus  Herodes  was  difplayed  in  an  edifice 
with  a  roof  inferior  to  few  of  the  molt  celebrated  llruc- 
tares  in  Greece. 

The  Homan  colony  was  referved  to  fuffer  the  fame 
calamity  as  the  Greek  city,,  and  from  a  Conqueror  more 
terrible  than  Mummius,  Alaric  the  favage  deftroyer 
of  Athens  and  univerfal  Greece.  In  a  country  haraffed 
with  frequent  wars,  as  the  Peloponnefus  has  fince 
been,  the  Acrocorinthus  was  a  poll  too  confequential 
to  be  neglected.  It  was  befieged  and  taken  in  1456 
by  Mahomet  II.  :  the  defpots  or  lords  of  the  Morea, 
brothers  of  the  Greek  emperor  who  was  killed  in 
defending  Conflantinople,  refufing  payment  of  the  arrears 
of  the  tribute,  which  had  been  impofed  by  Sultan 
Morat  in  1447*  The  country  became  fubjedV  to  the 
Turks,  except  fuch  maritime  places  as  were  in  the 
pofiefiion  of  the  Venetians  and  many  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  were  carried  away  to  Conffantinople..  Corinth, 
with  the  Morea,  was  yielded  to  the  republic  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  war  in  1698,  and  again  by  it  to  the 
Turks  in  1715. 

Corinth  retains  its  old  name,  and  is  of  confiderable 
extent,  (landing  on  a  high  ground,  beneath  tne  Acro¬ 
corinthus,  with  an  eafy  defcent  toward  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto;  the  houfes  fcattered  or  in  parcels,  except 
in  the  bazar  or  market-place.  Cy prelies,  among 
which  tower  the  domes  of  moiques,  with .  corn-fields, 
and  gardens  of  lemon  and  orange  trees,  are  interlpeifed. 
The  air  is  reputed  bad  in  fummer,  and  in  autumn 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  Wheler  relates,  that .  from  the, 
top  of  the  Acrocorinthus  cr  citadel,  he  enjoyed  one 
of  the  mod  agreeable  profpecls  which  this  world  can 
afford.  He  gueffed  the  walls  to  be  about  two  miles 
in  compafs,  in  doling  mofaues,  with  houfes  and  churches 
mofily  in  ruins.  An  hour  was  confirmed  in  going  up 
on  horfeback.  It  was  a  mile  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  ; 
and  from  hence  the  way  was  very  deep  with  many 
traverfes.  The  families  living  below  were  much  m- 
feded  by  corfairs,  and  on  every  alarm  docked  up  to  the 

According  to  Dr  Chandler,  Corinth  has  preferved 
but  few  monuments  of  its  Greek  or  Roman  citizens. 
The  chief  remains,  he  informs  us,  are  at  the  fouth- 
wed  corner  of  the  town,  and  above  the^  bazar  or  mar¬ 
ket ;  11  columns  fupporting  their  arenitraves,  of  the 
Doric  order.,  dated,  and  wanting  in  height  near  half 
the  common  proportion  to  the  .  diameter.  Within 
them,  towards  the  wedern  end,  is  one  taller,  though 
not  entire,  which,  it  is  likely,  contributed  to  fudain  the 
roof.  They  have  been  found  to  be  done,  not  marble  ; 
and  appeared  brown,  perhaps  from  a  crud  formed  on  the 
outfide.  The  ruin  he  judges  to  be  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  a  portion  of  a  fabric  ereaea  not  only 
before  the  Greek  city  was  dedroyed,  but  before  the 
Doric  order  had  attained  to  maturity.  He  lulpeUs 
it  to  have  been  the  Sifypheum  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
North  of  the  bazar  Rands  a  large  raaft  of  brickwork, 
a  remnant,  it  may  be  conjeclured,  of  a  bath,  or  o  t  e 
gymnafium.  .  c 

The  inhabitants  are  mod  of  them  ChriRians  o 
the  Greek  church,  who  are  allowed  liberty  of  con- 
icience  by  the •* Turks.  L.  Long.  28.  13.  N.  Lat. 
38.  14.  .  . 

Corinth,  the  ijlhnus  of,  in  the  Morea,  is  a  neck 
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of  land  which  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece,  and  reaches 
from  the  gulf  of  Lepanto  to  that  of  Lgina.  Julius 
Coefar,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  attempted  to  cut  a  chan¬ 
nel  through  it,  but  in  vain  ;  and  they  therefore  at- 
terwards  built  a  wall  acrofs  it,  which  they  called 
Hex  ami  lilt  bccaufe  it  was  fix  miles  in  length.  Tins 
was  demoliilied  by  Amurath  II.  and  afterwards  rebuist 
by  the  Venetians,  but  was  levelled  a  fecond  time  by 
Mahomet  II. 

CORINTHIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomethmg 
belonging  to  Corinth  ;  thus  we  fay,  Corinthian  brafs, 
Corinthian  order,  &c. 

Corinthian  B?~afs.  See  Brass  and  Corinth. 

Corinthian  Order ,  in  Hr  chit  eft  ure,  the  fourth  or¬ 
der  of  architecture,  according  to  Scamozzi  ;  but  M. 
Ls  Clerc  makes  it  the  fifth,  being  the  mod  noble 
and  delicate  of  all  the  five.  See  Architecture, 
N°  47;  .  c 

CORIO,  Bernardixe,  an  hidorian,  born  of  an 
illudrious  family  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1460.^  He  was 
fecretary  of  date  to  that  duchy  ;  and  Lewis  duke  of 
Sforza  appointed  him  to.  write  the  hid.ory  of  Milan. 
He  died  in  1500.  The  bed  edition  of  his  hidory  is 
that  of  1503,  in  folio.  It  is  printed  in  Italian,  and  is 
very  fcarce, 

COPvIOLANUS,  C.  Marcius,  a  famous  Roman 
captain,  took  Corioli  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  whence  he 
had  his  furname  ;  at  lad,  difguding  the  people,  he 
was  banifhed  Rome  by  the  tribune  Decius.  He  went 
to  the  Volfci,  and  perfuading  -them  to  take  up  arms 
again d  the  Romans,  they  encamped  within  four  miles 
oi:  the  city.  He  would  not  liden  to  propofals  ot  pea;c, 
till  he  was  prevailed  upon  byt  his  wife  Veturia,  and 
his  mother  Voluvnnia,  who  were  followed  by  all  the 
Roman  ladies  in  tears.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Volfci  as  a  traitor  that  had  made  them  quit  their 
conqued  1  upon  which  the  Roman  ladies  went  into 
mourning  ;  and  in  the  fame  place  wlieic  his  blood 
was  fpilled  there  was  a  temple  confecrated  to  feminine 
virtue. 

COR  IS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

Coris  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Lad  Indies  for  a  kind  of 
(hells  which  oafs  for  money. 

CORISPERMUM,  Tickseed,  a  genus  of  plants- 
belonging  to  the  monandiia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  I  2th  order,  lloloracecr .  S:e 
Botany  Index. 

CORlTANi;  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  ot 
Britain,  occupying  widely  the  inland  parts,  as  North¬ 
ampton,  Leiceder,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and. 
Derbyfhires,  (Camden). 

CORK,  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  nam z,&vercus 
Buber,  Lin.  See  Quercus,  Botany  Index. 

To  take  off  the  bark,  an  incifion  is  made  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  at  each  extremity 
another  round  the  tree,  perpendicular  -  to  tne  fir  ft. 
When  the  tree  is  15  years  old,  it  may  be  barked  tor 
eight  years  fucceffively  ;  and  the  quality  of  tne  bark 
improves  with  the  age  of  the  tree  When  flopped 
from  the  tree,  which  does  not  therefore  d:e,  the  bait; 
is  piled  up  in  a  pond  or  ditch,  and  loaded  witti  heavy 
{tones  to  flatten  it,  and  reduce  it  into  tables :  hence  it 
is  removed  to  be  dried  ;  and  when  fufficiently  ary,  put 

in  bales  for  carriage.  If  care  he  not  taken  to  ftnp  the 
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bark,  it  fplits  and  peels  of  itfelf;  being  pufhed  up  by 
another  bark  formed  underneath. 

The  cork-tree,  as  well  as  the  ufes  to  which  the  bark 
is  applied,  was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Romans  employed  it  to  flop  all 
kinds  of  veffels  ;  but  the  ufe  of  it  for  this  purpofe  does 
r>Qt  appear  to  have  been  very  common  till  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  glafs  bottles,  of  which,  according  to  Profeffor 
Beckman,  there  is  no  mention  before  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury. 

Other  vegetable  productions  have  been  fometimes 
employed  inftead  of  cork.  The  Spondias  Lutea ,  a  tree 
which  grows  in  South  America,  particularly  in  moift 
places,  and  which  is  there  called  monbin  or  monbain ,  is 
fometimes  brought  to  England  for  the  purpofe  of  flop¬ 
ping  veffels.  The  roots  of  liquorice  are  applied  to  the 
fame  ufe,  and  on  that  account,  this  plant  is  much  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Sclavonia,  and  exported  to  other  countries. 
A  tree  called  nyjjfa ,  which  groves  in  North  America, 
has  been  found  alfo  to  anfvver  as  a  fubflitute  for 
cork. 

The  chief  ufe  of  cork  is,  to  put  in  fhoes,  flippers, 
See.  and  to  flop  bottles.  The  Spaniards  burn  it  to 
make  that  kind  of  light  black  called  Spaniflo  black , 
which  is  ufed  by  painters.  The  Egyptians  made  cof¬ 
fins  of  cork ;  wThich  being  lined  with  a  refinous  com- 
pofition,  preferved  dead  bodies  unccrrupted.  The 
Spaniards  line  flone  wells  with  it,  which  not  only 
renders  them  very  warm,  but  corrects  the  moiflure  of 
the  air. 

FqJJU-Cok jr,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  flone  which 
is  a  fpecies  of  amianthus,  confifling  of  flexible  fibres 
loofely  interwoven,  and  fomewhat  refembling  vegetable 
cork.  It  is  the  lighted  of  all  Hones*,  bf  fire  it  is 
infufible.  It  poffeffes  the  general  qualities  of  amianthus. 
See  Mountain  Cork ,  Mineralogy  Index. 

Cork,  in  Latin  comitatus  Corcagienfis ,  a  county  of 
the  province  of  Munfler  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  mofl 
populous  and  confiderable  county  of  the  kingdom,  next 
to  that  of  Dublin,  containing  near  a  million  of  acres, 
and  being  divided  into  15  baronies.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north-eafl  by  the  county  of  Waterford;  on  the 
weft  by  Kerry ;  by  Limerick  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the 
Tea  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft.  Including  Defmond 
it  is  85  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth  ;  but  is 
very  unequal  both  ways.  Though  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  country  is  foggy,  mountainous  and  barren,  yet 
by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  it  is  pretty  well  cul¬ 
tivated  and  improved,  and  contains  feveral  good  towns 
and  harbours. 

Cork,  a  city  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  that  name.  It  is  an  epifcopal  fee,  and  is  the  largeit 
and  mofl  populous  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  Dublin 
alone  excepted.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Lee,  15 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
the  harbour  here  being  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world. 
Though  fmaller  veffels  can  come  up  to  the  quay,  yet 
the  larger  generally  ride  at  a  place  called  Pajfage. 
This  city,  together  with  its  liberties,  makes  a  county. 
It  was  built  or  rather  fortified  by  the  Danes,  in  the 
ninth  century;  The  greateft  part  of  it  Hands  on  a 
marfhy  ifland  firrounded  by  the  river  Lee,  which  alfo 
runs  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  feveral  ca¬ 
nals.  On  this  account  fome  have  thought  the  air  very 
moift  and  unwholefome.  Complaints  have  alfo  been 


made  againfl  the  water  as  impure ;  but,  from  comparing  Cork 
the  bills  of  mortality  with  thofeof  other  cities,  it  appears^- 
that  the  city  of  Cork  is  far  from  being  unhealthy. 
This  hath  been  accounted  for  from  the  influx  of  the 
tide,  by  wThich  a  flagnation  of  air  is  prevented.  The 
firfl  charter  of  Cork  was  bellowed  by  Henry  III,  and 
afterwards  ratified  by ,  Edward  I.  Edward  II.  and 
Edward  III,  Edward  IV.  granted  a  new  charter; 
and  the  city  received  many  favours  from  ,the  fucceeding 
monarchs.  King  James  I.  gave  the  citizens  a  new  and 
ample  charter ;  and  King  Charles  I.  what  is  called  the 
Great  Charter,  by  which,  among  others,  a  claufe  in 
King  James’s  charter  w*as  enforced,  making  this  city  a 
county  of  itfelf.  The  fee  of  Cork  is  reputed  worth 
2700).  a-year.  The  chapter  confifts  of  a  dean,  chanter, 
chancellor,  treafurer,  archdeacon,  and  twelve  preben¬ 
daries.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Barr  or  Finbarr; 
and  the  diocefe  is  divided  into  five  deaneries.  There  is 
very  little  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers  concerning 
the  foundation  of  the  cathedral  of  Cork  ;  yet  it  is 
generally  aferibed  to  St  Barr  in  the  feventh  century. 
Many  of  its  biihops  have  been  great  benefa£lors  to  it. 
Through  length  of  time  the  church  became  quite 
ruinous ;  but  it  hath  lately  been  completely  rebuilt,  and 
is  now  an  elegant  modern  flru6lure.  To  defray  the 
expence,  the  parliament  laid  a  tax  on  all  coals  confumed 
in  the  city  of  Cork.  The  deanery  is  reputed  to  be 
worth  400I.  a-year, 

Cork  is  much  improved  and  enlarged  ;  feveral  broad 
ftreets  have  been  lately  added,  by  filling  up  the  canals 
that  formerly  ran  through  them,  and  are  now  built 
up  with  elegant  hpufes  ;  the  parade  is  very  fpacious, 
and  is  adorned  with  an  equeftrian  flatue  of  King 
George  II.  It  hath  the  largeft  export  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  particularly  of  beef,  hides,  tallow,  butter,  fifh, 
and  other  proviiions.  It  is  partly  fituated  on  feveral 
iflands,  formed  by  the  river  Lee,  which  are  banked 
and  quayed  in,  fomewhat  like  the  towns  in  Holland ; 
and  partly  on  rifing  grounds,  on  the  north  and  fouth 
Tides  of  the  river.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  befieged 
and  took  it  from  King  James’s  army  in  1690;  when 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  ferved  as  a  volunteer,  was 
flain  in  the  attack.  It  contains  about  S600  houfes, 
and  upward§  of  70,000  inhabitants.  It  hath  twelve 
companies  of  foot  quartered  in  the  barracks.  Befides 
a  ftately  cathedral,  built  from  the  foundation,  between 
1725  and  1735,  by  the  produce  of  a  duty  upon  coals, 
as  above  noticed,  it  is  adorned  with  feveral  handfome 
parifti  churches.  It  has  alfo  an  elegant  exchange  for 
the  merchants,  a  new  and  beautiful  cuftomhcufe,  a 
town-hall,  feveral  fine  hofpitals,  and  various  other 
public  ftru&ures.  The  city  poffeffes  an  annual  reve¬ 
nue  of  about  1300I.  out  of  which  the  mayor  enjoys 
for  his  falary  and  the  fupport  of  his  dignity  500I.  The 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  Cork  arife  from  its  capacious 
and  commodious  haven,  where  almofl  any  number  of 
flaps  may  lie  with  eafe  and  fafety.  According  to 
fome  accounts,  when  there  has  been  no  war,  1 200 
veffels  have  reforted  hither  in  a  year.  Ships  from 
England,  bound  to  all  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  take 
in  here  a  great  part  of  their  provifions  ;  and  on  the 
fame  account  the  haven  of  Cork  is  vi filed  by  thofer 
alfo  of  moil  other  nations.  The  (laugh tering  feafou 
continues  from  the  month  of  Augufl  to  the  latter  end 
of  January  ;  in  v/iiich  fpace  it  has  been  computed,  that 
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tliey  Kill  ft- 3  cure  feldom  fewer  than  123,090  head  of 
black  cattle.  The  reil  of  their  exports  confid  of  but- 
p  ter,  candles,  hides  raw  and  tanned,  linen  cloth,  pork, 
calves,  Iambs,  and  rabbit  fkins,  tallow,  wool  for  Eng¬ 
land,  linen  and  woollen  yarn,  and  worded.  The 
merchants  of  Cork  carry  on  a  very  ex  ten  live  trade  to 
aim  oil  all  parts  of  the  known  world  •,  fo  that  their 
commerce  is  annually  increafing.  The  produce  of  the 
cutloms  fame  years  fince  exceeded  60,000!.  and  the 
number  of  (hips  that  they  employ  is  double  to  what 
it  was  forty  years  ago.  The  only  thing  that  feemed 
to  be  wanting  to  the  fecurity  of  the  port  of  Cork  was 
fuppiied  in  the  earl  of  Cheilerneld’s  memorable  admi- 
mdration,  by  building  a  fort  on  the  great  ifland,  to 
command  the  entrance  of  the  haven.  The  outlets  of 
Cork  are  cheerful  and  pleafant.  The  country  around 
the  city,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  is  hilly  and  pi&u- 
refque ;  and  the  harbour  called  the  Cove,  is  one  of 
the  bed  in  the  world  *,  the  entrance  is  fafe,  and  the 
whole  navy  of  England  might  ride  in  it,  1'ecure  from 
every  wind  that  blows.  Ships  of  burden,  however,  - 
are  obliged  to  unload  at  PafTage,  five  miles  and  a  half 
from  Cork,  the  channel  not  admitting  veffels  of  above 
150  tons. 

Cork  Jacket  or  WaiJIcoat ,  is  an  invention  of  one 
Mr  Dubourg,  a  gentleman  very  fond  of  fwimming, 
but  fubjecl  to  the  cramp,  which  led  him  to  confider 
of  fome  method  by  which  he  might  enjoy  his  favourite 
diverfion  with  fafety.  The  waittcoat  is  compofed  of 
four  pieces  of  cork,  two  for  the  breads  and  two  for  the 
back  ;  each  pretty  near  in  length  and  breadth  to  the 
'quarters  of  a  waittcoat  without  flaps  •,  the  whole  is  co¬ 
vered  with  coarfc  canvafs,  with  two  holes  to  put  the ' 
arms  through  ;  there  is  a  fpace  left  between  the  two 
back-pieces,  and  the  fame  betwixt  each  back  and 
bread-piece,  that  they  may  fit  the  cafier  to  the  body. 
Thus  the  waiilcost  is  only  open  before,  and  may  be 
fattened  on  the  wearer  with  firings  5  or,  if  it  fhould  be 
thought  more  fecure,  with  buckles  and  leather  draps. 
This  waittcoat  does  not  -weigh  above  1 2  ounces,  and 
may  be  made  up  for  about  five  or  fix  findings  expence. 
Mr  Dubourg  tried  his  waittcoat  in  the  Thames,  and 
found  that  it  not  only  fupported  him  on  the  water,  but 
that  two  men  could  not  fink  him,  though  they  ufed 
their  utmod  efforts  for  that  purpofe.  If  thofe  who  ufe 
the  fea  occafionally,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  be  a'lmod  condantly  there,  were  to  have  thofe 
waiftcoats,  it  would  be  next  to  impottible  that,  they 
fhould  be  drowned.  It  would  alfo  be  of  vad  fervice  to 
thofe  that,  for  the  fake  of  health,  bathe  in  the  fea ; 
and  even  the  mod  delicate  and  timorous  young,  lady 
might  by  the  help  of  one  of  the fe  jackets  venture  into  a 
rough  fea.  See  Jacket  and  BAMBOO-Habit . 
CORMANDEL.  See  Coromandel. 

COR-MASS,  the  name  of  a  grand  procefiion,  faid 
to  have  been  edablifiied  at  Dunkirk  during  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  Charles  V.  and  renewed  on  St  John’s  day,  the 
24th  of  June.  After  the  celebration  of  high  mafs,  the 
procedion,  confiding  of  the  feveral  tradesmen  of  the 
town,  begins.  Each  perfon  has  a  burning  taper  of 
wax  in  his  hand  :  and  after  each  company  comes  a  pa¬ 
geant,  followed  by  the  patron-faint,  ufuaily  of  folid 
fdver,  richly  wrought  and  adorneS.  The  companies 
are  followed  by  mufic  ;  and  after  the  muficians,.  the 
friars  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  the  fecular  prieds, 
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and  then  the  abbot  magnificently  adorned,  and  pres  eel- 
ed  by  the  hod.  Machines  likewife  of  various  fantaui-  (  _r^Q*,'i'i  f 
cal  forms  and  devices,  and  as  varioufiy  accoutered,  form 
a  part  of  the  fhow  on  this  occafion  j  which  is  delcrioed 
as  one  of  the  mod  fuperb  and  magnificent  in  the 
world,  by  an  eye-witnefs,  in  1755. 

CORMORANT,  a  corruption  cf  corvorant.  See 
Pelicanus,  Ornithology  Index, 

CORN,  the  grain  or  feeds  of  plants  feparated  from 
the  fpica  or  ear,  and  ufed  for  making  bread. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  corn,  inch  as  wheat, 
rye,  and  barky,  millet  and  rice,  oats,  maize,  and  lcn- 
.  tils,  peafe,  and  a  number  of  other  kinds  ,  each  ofc 
which  has  its  ufefulnefs  and  propriety. 

Europe,  in  every  part  of  it ;  Egypt,  and  fame  other 
cantons  of  Africa,  particularly  the  coafls  of  Barbary  y 
and  fome  parts  of  America  cultivated  by  the  Europeans, 
particularly  New  England,  New  France,  and  Acadia, 
are  the  places  which  produce  corn.  Other  countries 
have  maize  and  rice  in  lieu  of  it ;  and  fome  parts,  of  A- 
tnerica,  both  in  the  ifiands  and  continents,  draple  roots, 
fuch  as  potatoes  and  minioc. — Egypt  was  anciently  the 
mod  fertile  of  all  other  countries  in  corn  \  as  appears 
both  from  facred  and  profane  hi  dory.  It  furnilhed  a 
good  part  of  the  people  fubjefl  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  was  called  the  dry  nurfe  of  Rome  and  Italy .  Bri¬ 
tain,  France,  and  Poland,  teem  now  in  the  place  of  E- 
gypt,  and  with  their  fuperfluities  fupport  a  good  part  of 
Europe. 

For  the  firft  difeovery  and  culture  of  corn,  authors 
are  much  divided  j  the  common  opinion  is,  that  in  the 
fird  ages  men  lived  on  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the 
earth  ;  as  acorns,  and  the  nut  or  mad  produced  by 
the  beech  5  which,  they  fay,  took  its  name  fagus, 
from  the  Greek  I  eat.  It  is  added  that  they  had 

not  either  the  ufe  of  corn,  or  the  art  of  preparing  or 
making  it  eatable. 

Ceres  has  the  credit  of  being  the  firtt  that  (bowed 
the  ufe  of  corn,  on  which  account  (lie  was  placed 
among  the  gods  $  others  gave  the  honour  to  Triptole- 
mus  }  others  diare  it  between  the  two,  making  Ceres 
the  fil'd  difeoverer,  and  Triptolemus,  the  fird  planter 
and  cultivator  of  corn.  Diodorus  Siculus  aferibes  the 
whole  to  Ids  ;  on  which  Polydorc  Virgil  obferves,  he 
does  not  differ  from  the  red  7  lfis  and  Ceres  being  in 
reality  the  fame.  The  Athenians  pretend  it  was  among 
them  the  art  began  ;  and  the  Cretans  or  Candiots,  Si¬ 
cilians,  and  Egyptians,  lay  claim  to  the  fame.  Some 
think  the  title  of  the  Sicilians  bed  fupported,  that  be¬ 
ing  the  country  of  Ceres  :  and  authors  add,  die  did  not 
teach  the  fecret  to  the  Athenians,  till  (he  had  fird  in- 
drufted  her  own  countrymen.  Others  fay,  Ceres  paffed 
fird  into  Attica,  thence  into  Crete,  and,  lad  of  all,  into  # 

Sicily  :  many  of  the  learned,  however,  maintain  it  was 
in  Egypt  the  art  of  cultivating  corn  fird  began  ;  and  it 
is  certain  there  was  corn  in  Egypt  and  the  Ead  long 
before  the  time  of  Ceres. 

Corn  is  very  different  from  fruits,  with  refpeft  to 
the  manner  of  its  prefervation  ;  and  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  preferved  in  public  granaries,  for  prefiing  occa- 
fions,  and  of  being  kept  for  feveral  centuries. — A  little 
time  after  the  fiege  of  Metz,  under  Henry  II.  of 
France,  in  the  year  1578,  the  due  d’Efpernon  laid 
up  vad  ttores  of  corn  in  the  citadel  \  which  was  pre~ 
ferved  in  good  plight  to  the  year  1707,  when  the 
4  P  Frencfe 
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French  king  and  his  retinue,  pafting  that  way,  ate 
bread  baked  thereof. 

The  chief  thing  that  contributes  to  the  prefervation 
of  corn  is  a  cruft  which  forms  on  its  furface,  by  the 
germination  of  the  grain  next  underneath,  to  the 
thickoefs  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  On  that  at  Metz 
people  walked,  without  its  giving  the  leaft  way.  At 
Sedan  was  a  granary  cut  in  a  rock,  wherein  a  heap  of 
corn  was  preferved  a  hundred  and  ten  years  :  it  was 
co\rered  with  a  cruft  a  foot  thick. 

For  the  prefervation  of  corn,  the  firft  method  is  to 
let  it  remain  in  the  fpike  3  the  only  expedient  for  con¬ 
veying  it  to  the  iftands  and  provinces  of  America.  The 
inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  fave  it  in  the  ear,  and 
raife  it  to  maturity  by  that  precaution  :  but  this  me¬ 
thod  cf  preferving  it  is  attended  with  feveral  incon- 
veniencies  among  us  3  corn  is  apt  to  rot  or  fprout,  if 
any  the  leaft  moifture  is  in  the  heap  3  the  rats  likewife 
infeft  it,  and  our  want  of  ftraw  alfo  obliges  us  to  fepa- 
rate  the  grain  from  the  ear.  The  fecond  is  to  turn  out 
and  winnow  it  frequently  3  or  to  pour  it  through  a 
trough  or  mill-hopper,  from  one  floor  to  another  ;  be¬ 
ing  thus  moved  and  aired  every  15  days,  for  the  firft: 
6  months,  it  will  require,  lefs  labour  for  the  future,  if 
lodged  in  a  dry  place  :  but  if,  through  neglect,  mites 
ihould  be  allowed  to  ilide  into  the  heap,  they  will  foon 
reduce  the  corn  to  a  heap  of  duft  :  this  mull  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  moving  the  corn  anew,  and  rubbing  the  places 
adjacent  with  oils  and  herbs,  whefe  flrong  odour  may 
diace  them  away  3  for  which  garlic  and  dwarf-elder 
ere  very  tin; dual  3  they  may  likewife  be  expofed  to 
the  open  fun,  which  immediately  kills  them.  When 
the  corn  has  been  preferved  from  all  impurities  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years,  and  has  exhaled  all  its  fires,  it 
may  be  kept  for  50  or  even  100  years,  by  lodging  it 
in  pit?  covered  with  ft  rang  planks  clofely  joined  to¬ 
gether  3  but  the  fafer  way  is  to  cover  the  heap  with 
quicklime,  which  fhould  be  diffolved  by  fprinkling  it 
over  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  3  this  caufes  the 
grains  to  (hoot  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fingers  3 
and  inclofes  them  with  an  incruftation,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  through  which  neither  air  nor  infefts  can  pe¬ 
netrate. 

Indian  Corn ,  or  Maize.  See  Zea,  Botany  Index . 

Corn  Butterfly,  method  of  deftroying  it.  See  A- 
criculture  Index . 

CoRN-Crah.  See  Rallus,  Ornithology  Index. 

Corn  Mil/,  a.  water-engine  for  grinding  corn.  See 
Mechanics. 

Corn,  in  Farriery.  See  FaRRIERY  Index . 

CORNS,  in  Surgery,  hard  excrefcences,  confiding 
of  indurations  of  the  fkin  arifing  on  the  toes,  and  fome- 
times  on  the  Tides  of  the  feet,  where  they  are  much 
expofed  to  the  preflfure  of  the  fhoes.  By  degrees  they 
prefs  therafelves  farther  down,  between  the  mufcular 
fibres  on  thefe  parts,  and  by  their  irritation  occafion 
extreme  pair.  Many  cures  have  been,  preferibed,  but 
the  total  removal  of  them  is  always  found  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  great  difficulty.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  foften  them  with  plafters,  and  then  to  pull  them  up 
by  the  roots,  to  apply  cauflic,  &c.  but  the  beft  cure  is 
to  bath  them  frequently  in  warm  water,  and  pare  away 
as  much  as  poffible  of  the  indurated  fkin  without  draw¬ 
ing  blood. 

CORN  AGE,  an  ancient  tenure,  the  fervice  wh«re- 
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of  was  to  blow  a  horn  when  any  invafton  of  the  Scots  Corr.^ 
was  perceived,.  This  tenure  was  very  frequent  in  the  |j 
northern  counties  near  the  Pi£hs  wall  3  but  by  flat.  Con'r( 
12  Car.  II.  all  tenures  are  converted  into  free  and 
common  focage. — An  old  rental  calls  corn  age,  newt- 
geldt,  q.  d.  neat -geld.  Lord  Coke  lays,,  in  old  books  it 
is  called  horngeld., 

CORN  AR I  STS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiflorv,  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Theodore  Cornhcrt,  an  enthuftaftic  fecretavy 
Of  the  Rates  of  Holland.  Fie  wrote  at  the  fame  time 
againft  the  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinilfs.  He 
maintained  that  every  religious  communion  needed 
reformation  3  but  he  added,  that  no  perfon  had  a  right 
to  engage  in  accompliffiing  it  without  a  million  flip- 
ported  by  miracles.  He  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that  a 
perfon  might  be  a  good  Chriftian  without  being  a 
member  of  any  vifible  church. 

CORNARIUS,  or  Haguenbot,  John,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  German  phyfician,  born  at  Zwickow  in  Saxony. 

His  preceptor  made  him  change  his  name  of  Haguen¬ 
bot  to  that  of  Cornarius,  under  which  he  is  molt 
known.  At  20  years  of  age  he  taught  grammar,  and 
explained  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  orators  to 
his  fcholars  3  and  at  23  was  licentiate  in  medicine. 

He  found  fault  with  moft  of  the  remedies  provided 
by  the  apothecaries  3  and  obferving,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  phyficians  taught  their  pupils  only  what  is 
to  be  found  in  Avicenna,  Rhafis,  and  other  Arabian 
phyficians,  he  carefully  fought  for  the  writings  of  the 
beft  phyficians  of  Greece,  and  employed  about  15  years 
in  tranflating  them  into  Latin,  especially  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  Aetius,  F.ginetes,  and  a  part  of  thofe  cf 
Galen.  Meanwhile  he  pra£lifed  phyfic  with  reputa¬ 
tion  at  Zwickow,  Frankfort,  Marpurg,  Nordhaufen, 
and  Jena,  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1558, 
aged  58.  He  alfo  wrote  fome  medicinal  treatifes  3 
publifhed  editions  of  fome  poems  of  the  ancients  on 
medicine  and  botany  3  and  tranflated  fome  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  particularly  thofe  of  Bafil,  and  a 
part  of  thofe  of  Epiphanius. 

CORNARO,  Lewis,  a  Venetian  of  noble  extrac¬ 
tion,  memorable  for  having  lived  healthful  and  aflive 
to  above  100  years  of  age  by  a  rigid  courfe  of  tempe¬ 
rance.  By  the  ill  conduft  of  fome  of  his  relations  he 
was  deprived  of  the  dignity  of  a  noble  Venetian  3  and 
feeing  himfelf  excluded  from  all  employments  under 
the  republic,  he  fettled  at  Padua.  In  his  youth  he 
was  of  a  weak  conftitution  ;  and  by  irregular  indul¬ 
gence  reduced  himfelf  at  about  40  years  of  age  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  under  a  complication  of  difor- 
ders  3  at  which  extremity  he  was  told  that  he  had  no 
other  chance  for  his  life  but  by  becoming  fober  and 
temperate.  Being  wife  enough  to  adopt  this  whole- 
fome  counfel,  he  reduced  himfelf  to  a  regimen  of  which 
there  are  very  few  examples..  He  allowed  himfelf  no 
mere  than  12  ounces  of  food  and  14  ounces  of  liquor 
each  day  ;  which  became  fo  habitual  to  him,  that  when 
he  was  above  70  years  of  age,  the  experiment  of  add¬ 
ing  two  ounces  to  each  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him.  At  83  he  wrote 
a  treatife  which  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and 
often  printed,  entitled,  “  Sure  and  Certain  Methods  of 
attaining  a  Long  and  Healthful  Life;”. in  which  here* 
lates  his  own  ftory,  and  extols  temperance  to  a  degree 
of  enthufiafm.  At  length  the  yolk  of  an  egg  became 

fuffioient 
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fufficient  for  a  meal,  and  fometimes  for  two,  until  he  When 
died  with  much  eafe  and  compofure  in  1566.  The 
;  writer  of  the  Spectator,  N°  195,  confirms  the  fa£l 
from  the  authority  of  the  Venetian  ambaffador  at  that 
time,  who  was  a  defcendant  of  the  Cornaro  family. 

CORNAVII,  (Ptolemy),  a  people  of  Britain  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ifland,  and  extending 
to  Cheiler.  Now  Warwick,  Wor  offer,  Salop ,  Stafford , 
and  Chejhirc  (Camden). 

CORNEA  tunica,  in  Anatomy,  the  fecond  coat  of 
the  eye  ;  fo  called  from  its  fubftance  refembling  the  horn 
of  a  lantern,  in  Latin  cornu .  See  Anatomy  Index, 

CORNEILLE,  Peter,  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Rouen  in  the  year  1606.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  bar,  which. he  attended  for  fome  little  time  ; 
but  formed  with  a  genius  too  elevated  for  fuch  a  pro- 
ftflion,  and  having  no  turn  for  bulinefs,  he  foon  de- 
ferted  it.  An  affair  of  gallantry  occafioned  his  writ¬ 
ing  his  firil  piece,  entitled  M elite ;  which  had  prodi- 
/rui.K  Cnrrp>Cc  Enrnnracrpd  hv  the  annlaufe  oi  the 
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a  Campanian  lady  made  once  a  (how  of  her  Cornelia.  ^ 


-of  Ovid’s  Epiftles  ; 
•Did  ion  ary  of  Arts, 


gtous  fuccefs.  Encouraged  by  the  applaufe  of  the 
public,  he  wrote  the  Cid,  and  the  other  tragedies  that 
have  immortalized  his  name.  In  his  dramatic  works 
he  di  Covers  a  majeity,  a  (Length  and  elevation  of  ge¬ 
nius,  fcarce  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  French 
.poets  ;  and,  like  our -immortal  Shakcfpeare,  feerns 
better  acquainted  with  nature  than  with  the  rules  of 
'ciitics.  Corneille  was  received  into  the  French  aca¬ 
demy  in  1647,  and  died  dean  of  that  academy  in  1684, 
aged  78.  Bcfides  his  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote,  a 
tranilation,  in  French  verfe,  of  the  “  Imitation  of  Jems 
Chriii,”  Sec.  The  bed  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
1682,  in  4  vols  I  2mo. 

Corneille,  Thomas ,  brother  of  the  former*  was  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  and  of.  that  of  inferip- 
tions.  He  difeovered  in  his  youth  a  great  inclination 
'to  poetry  ;  and  at  length  publifhed  feveral  dramatic 
pieces  in  5  vols  X2mo,  feme  of  which  were  applauded 
by  the  public,  and  a&ed  with  fuccefs.  He  alfo  wrote, 
1.  A  transition  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes,  and  fome 
2.  Remarks  ,  on  Vauglas  ;  3.  A 
2  vols  folio  ;  and,  4.  A11  Uni- 
verfal  Geographical  and  Hifiorical  Dictionary,  in  3 
voU  folio. 

Corneille,  Michael \  a  celebrated  painter,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1642  >  and_was  inllru&ed  by  nis 
father,  vA\o  v;as  himfelf  a  painter  of  great  merit. 
Having  gamed  a  prize  at  the  academy,  young  Corneille 
obtained  a  penfion  from  Louis  XIV. ;  ana 
Rome,  where  that  prince  had  founded  s 
young  artids  of  genius.  Having  dudied  there  fome 
time,  he  gave  up  his  penfion,  and  applied  to  the  an¬ 
tique  with  great  care.  He  is  faid  to  have  equalled 
Carache  in  drawing,  but  in  colouring  he  was  ddic/ent. 
Upon  his  return  from  Rome,  he  was  chofen  pro^efior 
in  the  academy  of  Paris ;  and  was  employed  by  the 
above  prince  in  all  the  great  works  he  was  ca. lying 
on  at  Verfailles  and  Trianon,  where  are  dill  to  be  feen 
fome  noble  efforts  of  his  genius. 

CORNEL-tree.  See  Cornus,  Botany  Index . 

CORNELIA,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  was 
the  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Caiif;  Gracchus.  She  rvas 
courted  by  a  king,  but  the  preferred  being  the  wife 
of  a  Roman  citizen  to  that  of  a  monarch.  Hei  vir¬ 
tues  have  been  defervedly  commended,  as  well  as  tue 
whole  fome  principles  (he,  inculcated  in  her  two  Tons. 
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jewels  at  Cornelia’s  houfe,  and  entreated  her  to  favour 
her  with  a  fight  of  her  own,  Cornelia  produced  her 
two  Tons,  faying,  “  Thefe  are  the  only  jewels  of  which 
I  can  boad.” 

t  Cornelia  Lex ,  de  civ  it  ate,  was  enabled,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  670,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  confirmed  the 
Sulpician  law,  and  required  that  the  citizens  of  the 
eight  newly  elected  tribes  fhould  be  divided  among  the 
35  ancient  tribes. — Another,  de  judicns ,  in  673,  by  the 
fame.  It  ordained,  that  the  praetor  fhould  always  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  invariable  method  in  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  that  the  procefs  diould  not  depend  upon  his 
will.— Another  de  fimptibus ,  by  the  fame.  It  limited 
the  expences  which  generally  attended  funerals. — A- 
nother  de  religione,  by  the  fame,  in  677.  It  redored  to 
the  college  of  prieds  the  privilege  of  choofing  the 
priefts,  which  by  the  Domitian  law  had  been  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. — Another,  de  mumcipus ,  by 
the  fame  ;  which  revoked  all  the  privileges  which  had 
been  fome  time  before  granted  to  the  ieveral  towns 
that  had  affifted  Marius  and  Cinna  in  the  civil  wars.— 
Another  de  magijlratihus ,  by  the  fame ;  which  gave 
the  power  of  bearing  honours,  and  being  promoted  be¬ 
fore  the  legal  age,  to  thofe  who  had  followed  the  ir - 
tereil  of  Sylla  *,  while  the  fons  and  partizans  of  Ins 
enemies,  who  had  been  profciibed,  were  deprived  ox 
the  privilege  of  (landing  for  any  office  in  the  (late. — • 
Another  de  magijlratihus ,  by  the  fame,  in  673.  It  or¬ 
dained,  that  no  perfon  fhould  exercife  the  fame  office 
within  ten  years  diflance,  or  be  invelled  with  two  dif¬ 
ferent  magiilracies  in  one  year. — -Another,  de  magijira - 
tibus ,  by  the  fame,  in  673*  It  divefled  the  tribunes 
of  the  privilege  of  making  .laws,  interfering,  holding 
affemblies,  and  receiving  appeals.  All  fucli  as  had 
been  tribunes  were  incapable  of  holding  any  other  of¬ 
fice  in  the  fiate  by  that  law. — Another,  ds  majejlate ,  by 
the  fame,  in  670.  It  made  it  treafon  to  lend  an  army 
out  of  a  province  or  engage  in  a  war  without  orders, 
to  influence  the  foldiers  to  fpare  or  rsnfom  a  captive 
general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon  the  leaders  of  robbers 
or  pirates,  or  for  the  abfence  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a 
foreign  court  without  previous  leave.  1  he  punifhment 
was  aqiue  et  ignis  interdifiio. — Another  ov  the  fame. 
It  gave  the  power  to  a  man  accufed  of  murder,  either 
by  poifon,  weapons,  or  falfe  accufations,  and  the  fet- 
ting  fire  to  buildings,  to  choofe  whether  the  jury  that 
tried  him  fhould  give  their’  verdi  Ci  clam  or  pa  lam,  viva 
voce,  or  by  ballot.  Another  by  the  fame,  which  made 
it  aqtue  et  ignis  inter diBio  to  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  for¬ 
gery,  concealing  and  altering  of  wills,  corruption,  falfe 
accufations,  and  the  dehafing  or  counterfeiting  of  the 
public  coin.  All  fuch  as  were  acceflbry  to  this  offence 
were  deemed  as  guilty  as  the  offender.— Another,  de 
peenniis  repetundis  ;  by  which  a  man  convicted  of  pecu¬ 
lation  or  extortion  in  the  provinces  was  condemned  to 
fuller  the  aqiue  el  ignis  interdicHo — Another,  by  the 
fame  ;  which  gave  the  power  to  fuch  as  were  fent  into 
the  provinces  with  any  government,  of  retaining  their 
command  and  appointment  without  a  renewal  of  it  by 
the  fenate,  as  was  before  obferved. — Another  by  the 
fame;  which  ordained,  that  the .  lands  of  proferibed 
perfon s  fhould  be  common,  especially  thofe  about  Vo- 
laterrse  and  Fefulrn  in  Etruria,  which  Sylla  divided 
his  foldiers.— Another  by  C.  Cornelius  tribune 
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of  the  people,  in  686.  It  ordained,  that  no  perfon 
fhould  be  exempted  from  any  law  according  to  the 
general  cuftom,  unlefs  200  fenators  were  prefent  in  the 
fenate  ,  and  no  perfon  thus  exempted  could  hinder 
the  bill  of  his  exemption  from  being  carried  to  the 
people  for  their  concurrence. — Another,  by  Naffica,  ip 
582,  to  make  war  againft  Perfeus,  fon  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedon,  if  he  did  not  give  proper  fatisfa&ion  to 
the  Roman  people. 

CORNELIAN.  See  Carnelian. 

CORNER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  fame. with  ANGLE. 

CORNET,  in  the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  an 
inftrument  much  in  the  nature  of  a  trumpet }  which 
when  it  only  founded,  the  enfigns  were  to  march  alone 
without  the  foldiers }  whereas  when  the  trumpet  only 
founded,  the  foldiers  were  to  move  without  the  enfigns. 
The  cornets  and  buccinse  founded  the  charge  and  re¬ 
treat  y  and  the  cornets  and  trumpets  founded  during  the 
courfe  of  the  battle.  See  Plate  CLX1V. 

Co^NET,  in  modern  military  economy,  denotes  an 
officer  in  the  cavalry  who  bears  the  enfign  or  colours  of 
a  troop. 

The  cornet  is  the  third  officer  in  the  company,  and 
commands  in  the  abfencc  cf  the  captain  and  lieutenant. 
He  takes  his  title  from  his  enfign,  which  is  fquare  *, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  called  by  that  name  from  cornu, 
becaufe  placed  on  the  wings,  which  form  a  kind  of 
points  or  horns  of  the  army.  Oihers  derive  the  name 
from  coronet ;  alleging,  that  it  was  the  ancient  cuftom 
for  thefe  officers  to  wear  coronets  or  garlands  on  their 
heads. 

.  CORNEUS,  the  name  by  which  Linnaeus  calls  a 
kind  of  tin  ore,  found  in  black  columns,  with  irregu¬ 
lar  fldes,  and  terminating  in  prifms. 

CORNICHE,  Cornish,  or  Cornice,  in  Architec¬ 
ture ,  the  uppermoft  member  of  the  entablature  of  a 
column,  as  that  which  crowns  the  order.  See  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  Chap.  I.  and  the  Plates. 

CoRNlCHE,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  general,  for  all  little 
proje61ures  in  mafonry  or  joinery,  even  where  there 
are  no  columns,  as  the  corniche  of  a  chimney,  beau- 
fet,  &c. 

Corniche  Ring ,  in  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  that  next 
from  the  muzzle-ring,  backward. 

CORNICUL ARIUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  in  the 
Roman  army,  whole  bufinefs  was  to  aid  and  affift  the 
military  tribune  in  quality  of  a  lieutenant. 

The  cornicularii  \vent  the  rounds  in  lieu  of  the  tri¬ 
bune,  vifited  the  watch,  and  were  neaily  what  the  aids 
major  are  in  the  French  army. 

.The  denomination  cornicularius  was  given  them  from 
a.  little  horn,  called  corniculum ,  which  they  ufed  in 
giving  orders  to  the  foldiers :  though  Salmafius  de¬ 
rives  it  from  corniculum ,  the  ere  ft  of  a  head- piece  $  it 
being  an  obfervation  of  Pliny,  that  they  wore  iron  or 
brafs  horns  on  their  helmets }  and  that  t^iefe  were  called 
cornicula . 

In  the  Notitta  Imperii  we  find  a  kind  of  fecretary  or 
regifter  of  the  fame  name.  His  bufinefs  was  to  attend 
the  judge,  and  enter  down  his  fentiments  and  decifions. 
ihe  critics  derive  the  word,  in  this  fenfe,  from  corni - 
suluin,  a  little  horn  to  put  ink  in. 

CORNICULUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
ihe  Sabines,  to  the  eaft  of  Cruflumerium,  towards  the 
Anio.  It  was  burnt  down  by  Tar  quin  5  but  reftored 
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again,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  (Floras).  Now  Comi^  1 
in  ruins,  called  il Monte  Genaro,  (Holflenius).  lum  , 

CORNISH  DIAMOND,  a  name  given  by  many  peo-  r  II 
pie  to  the  cryftals  found  in  digging  the  mines  of  tin  in  1  Qrnv^ 
Cornwall.  See  CORNWALL. 

CORNIX,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  Corvus. 

See  Corvus,  Ornithology  Index. 

CORNU.  See  Horn. 

Cornu  Ammonis,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  foffil  fhells, 
called  alfo  ferpent-Jlones,  or  fnahe-Jlones . 

They  are  found  of  all  lizes,  from  the  breadth  of  a 
fixpence  to  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  and’fome 
even  larger  \  fome  of  them  rounded,  others  greatly 
compreffed,  and  lodged  in  different  flrata  of  flones  and 
clays  5  fome  again  are  fmooth,  and  others  variously 
ridged,  their  flriae  and  ridges  being  either  ftraight,  irre¬ 
gularly  crooked,  or  undulated.  See  SNAKE-Stones. 

Cornu  Cervi.  See  Hartshorn. 

CORNUCOPIA,  among  the  ancient  poets,  a  horn 
out  of  which  proceeded  plenty  of  all  things  ;  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  privilege  which  Jupiter  granted  his  nuife,  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  the  goat"fAmalthea.  The  fable  is  thus 
interpreted  :  That  in  Libya  there  is  a  little  territory 
ffiaped  not  unlike  a  bullock’s  horn,  exceedingly  fertile, 
given  by  King  Ammon  to  his  daughter,  Amalthea, 
whom  the  poets  feign  to  have  been  Jupiter’s  nurfe. 

In  Architecture  and  Sculpture  the  cornucopia,  or 
horn  of  plenty,  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
large  horn,  out  of  which  iffuc  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  On 
medals,  F.  Joubert  obferves,  the  cornucopia  is  given  to 
all  deities. 

CORNUCOPIAS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  triandria  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gramince.  See 
Botany  Index. 

CORNUS,  Cornel-tree,  Cornelian  Cherry,  or 
Dog-wood  ,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  te~ 
trandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  47  th  order,  Stella  tee. 

CORNUTIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  40th  order,  Ferfonatce.  See  Botany  Index . 

CORNWALL,  the  mod  wefterly  county  of  Eng¬ 
land,  bounded  by  the  Britifh  channel  on  the  f  nth, 
and  the  Briflol  channel  on  the  north,  the  two  Teas  meet¬ 
ing  near  the  Land’s  End  6n  the  wed,  and  on  the  ead 
by  the  river  Tamar,  which  feparates  it  from  Devon- 
fiiire.  Its  name  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  compound¬ 
ed  of  cam,  fignifying  tl  a  rock”  in  the  Britifh  lan¬ 
guage,  and  Gauls  or  Waules ,  the  name  ihe  Baxons 
gave  to  the  Britons.  Others,  however,  think  it  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  cornu,  or  the  Britifh  hern,  “  a 
horn on  account  of  its  running  out  into  the  fea 
fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horn.  Blither  the  ancient 
Britons  (as  well  as  in  Wales)  retired  on  the  intrufion 
of  the  Saxons,  where  they  oppofed  their  further  con- 
quefls*  In  this  part  of  the  ifland  they  formed  a  king¬ 
dom  that  exifted  for  many  years  after  under  different 
princes,  amongfl  whom  were  Ambrofius  Aurelius,  and 
the  jufily  celebrated  Arthur  j  nor  were  they  fub- 
dued  till  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  from  which 
time  Cornwall  was  confidered  as  fubjeft  to  the  Well: 

Saxon  kings,  who  began  their  fovereignty  in  539, 
and  continued  it  till  828,  under  18  fovereigns, 
the  lafi  cf  whom  was  the  great  Egbert,  who  tub- 
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111  dued  all  the  others;  and  by  uniting  them,  formed  rivers  with  which  It  is  watered, 

the  kingdom  of  England,  when  this  country  was  in- 
the  county  of  Devon,  then  the  9th  divifion  ; 
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and  that  accounts  for  Alfred’s  not  mentioning  Corn¬ 
wall,  which,  on  forming  the  circuits  after  the  Norman 
conqueft,  is  included  in  the  weftern  circuit.  In  1337, 
Edward  III.  ere£led  it  into  a  dukedom,  and  inverted 
with  it  Edward  the  B/ack  Prince.  But  this,  according 
to  the  exprefs  words  of  the  grant,  is  limited  to  the 
firrt  born  fon  and  heir,  on  ’which  account  Richard  II. 
was  created  duke  of  Cornwall  by  charter.  So  was 
Henry  V.  by  his  father  Henry  IV.  Henry  VI.  de¬ 
livered  the  duchy  to  his  fon  Prince  Edward, '  and  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  created  his  fon  Edward  V.  duke  of  Cornwall, 
as  did  Henry  VII.  his  fon,  afterwards  Henry  VIII. 
upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur.  James  I. 
created  his  fon  Plenry  duke  of  Cornwall,  which  title 
on  his  deceafe  came  to  his  brother  Charles.  The  el- 
deft  Tons  of  fucceeding  kings  have  enjoyed  this  title  by 
inheritance.  Thefe  not  only  appoint  the  fheriff,  but  all 
writs,  deeds,  *&c.  are  in  their  name,  and  not  in  the 
king’s ;  and  they  have  alfo  peculiar  royalties  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  diftinft  from  the  crown,  for  which  they  ap¬ 
point  the  officers.  This  county  is  80  miles  long,  40 
broadband  250  in  circumference ;  containing  960,000 
acres,  and  126,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into 
9  hundreds;  has  27  market  towns,  viz.  Launcefton, 
Truro,  Falmouth,  Helfton,  Saltaih,  Bodmvn,  St  Ives, 
Tregony,  Camelford,  Fowey,  St  Germains,  Penryn, 
Callington,  St  Auftle,  Eaft  Loce,  Padftow,  St  Co- 
lomb,  Penfance,  Grampond,  Lefkard,  Leftwithiel,  St 
Mawes,  St  Michael,  Newport,  Market  Jew,  Stratton, 
and  Redruth;  1230  villages,  191  parilhes,  89  vica¬ 
rages:  provides  640  men  to  the  militia,  and  pays  8  parts 
of  the  land-tax.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Tamar,  Fale, 
Cober,  Looe,  Camel,  Fowe,  Haile,  Lcmara,  Kenfe, 
and  Aire.  Its  principal  capes  or  headlands  are  the 
Land  Vend,  the  Lizard,  Cape  Cornwall,  DeadmanV 
head,  Rame-head,  &c.  and  a  clufter  of  iflands,  144  in 
number,  called  the  Sally  ifles,  fuppefed  formerly  to 
have  been  joined  to  the  main  land,  though  now  30 
miles  diftaut ;  abounding  with  antiquities,  particularly 
druidical. 

As  Cornwall  is  furrounded  by  the  fea  on  all  fides 
except  the  cart,  its  climate  is  fomewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  Britain.  The  reafons  of 
this  difference  will  be  eafily  underftood  from  what^  is 
obferved  concerning  the  climate  of  America.  I  he 
fummers  in  Cornwall  are  lefs  hot,  and  the  winters  lefs 
cold,  than  in  other  parts  or  England,  and  the  fpring 
and  harveft  are  obferved  to  be  more  backward.  .  High 
and  fudden  winds  are^alfo  more  common  in  this  than 
in  other  counties  of  England.  The  county  is  rocky 
and  mountainous  ;  but  the  mountains  are  rich  in  me¬ 
tals,  efpecially  tin  and  copper.  The  valleys  are  very 
pleafant  and  fertile,  yielding  great  plenty  both  of  corn 
and  pafture.  The  lands  near  the  fea-coaft  are  ma¬ 
nured  and  fertilized  with  fea-weed,  and  a  kind  of  fand 
iormed  by  the  particles  of  broken  {hells  as  they  are 
dallied  againft  each  other  by  the  fea.  Cattle  of  all 
forts  are  fmaller  here  than  in  the  other  counties  of 
England  ;  and  the  wool  of  the  fheep,  which  are  mohly 
without  horns,  is  very  fine,  and  the  rtelh,  both^  of  them 
and  the  black  cattle,  extremely  delicate.  The  coun¬ 
ty  is  well  {applied  with  fi(h  from  the  fea  and  the  many 
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the  fea-fifh  is  the  pilchard ;  of  which  prodigious  quan- 
titles  are  caught  from  July  to  November,  and  export¬ 
ed  to  different  parts,  efpecially  to  Spain.  It  is  faid  that 
a  million  have  been  fometimes  taken  at  a  fingle  draught. 

The  natives  are  remarkable  for  their  ftrength  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  as  well  as  their  dexterity  in  wreflling,  in  which 
exercife  the  Cornifh  hug  is  highly  extolled. 

This  county  has  been  long  famous  for  its  mines  of 
different  metals  ;  but  the  principal  produce  is  tin. 

The  Phenicians  'early  vifited  thefe  coarts  for  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  fome  think  ago  or  450  years  before  Chrift  ;  and 
the  mines  continued  to  be  wrought  with  various  fuc- 
cefs  at  different  periods.  In  the  time  of  King  John 
they  appear  to  have  yielded  no  great  emolument ;  the 
right  of  working  them  being  wholly  in  the  king  as 
earl  of  Cornwall,  and  the  mines  farmed  by  the  Jews 
for  100  merks  ;  and  according  to  this  proportion  the 
1  oth  of  it,  61.  13s.  4d.  is  at  this  day  paid  by  the 
crown  to  the  biftiop  of  Exeter.  In  the  time  of  Rich¬ 
ard  king  of  the  Romans  and  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  tin- 
mines  were  immenfely  rich ;  the  Jews  being  farmed  out 
to  him  by  his  brother  Henry  III.  what  intereft  they 
had  was  at  his  difpofal.  The  Spanifh  timmines  being 
flopped  by  the  Moors,  and  none  difeovered  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Malabar  coaft,  or  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies, 
Cornwall  an(J  its  earls  had  all  the  trade  of  Europe  for 
it.  The  Jews  being  banifhed  the  kingdom,  18  Edw.  I, 
they  were  again  neglefled  till  the  gentlemen  of  Black- 
more,  lords  of  feven  tithings  beft  ftored  at  that  time 
with  tin,  obtained  of  Edmund  earl  of  Cornwall,  fon  of 
Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  a  charter  under  his  own 
feal,  with  more  explicit  grants  of  privileges,  courts, 
pleas,  parliaments,  and  the  toll-tin  or  -/jth  of  all  the 
tin  raifed.  At  this  time  too  the  right  of  bounding  or 
dividing  tin-grounds  into  feparate  partitions  for  the 
encouragement  of  fearching  for  it  feems  to  have  been 
firft  appointed,  or  at  lead  adjufted.  This  charter  was 
confirmed  33  Edward  X.  and  the  Cornifh  fepamted 
from  the  Devonfhire  tinners.  Their  laws,  particular¬ 
ly  recited  in  Plowden’s  Commentaries,  p.  237,  were 
further  explained  50  Edw.  III.  confirmed  and  en¬ 
larged  by  parliament,  8  Rich.  II.  3  Ed.  IV.  l  Ed.  VI,. 

I  and  2  P.  and  M.  and  2  Eliz,.  and  the  whole  fo- 
ciety  divided  into  four  parts  under  one  general  warden 
to  do  juftice  in  law  and  equity,  from  whofe  fentence 
lies  an  appeal  to  the  duke  of  Cornwall  in  council,  or 
for  want  of  a  duke  of  Cornwall  to.  the  crown.  The 
lord-warden  appoints  a  vice-warden  to  determine  all 
ftannery  difputes  every  month  :  he  alfo  conftitutes  four 
ftewards,  one  for  each  of  the  precinfls  before  men¬ 
tioned,  who  hold  their  courts  every  three  weeks,  and 
decide  by  juries  of  fix  perfons,  with  an  appeal  referved 
to  the  vice-warden,  lord  ’warden,  and  lord  of  the  prince’s 
council.  In  difficult  cafes  the  lord-warden,  by  com- 
miffion,  iffues  his  precept  to  the  four  principal  towns 
of  the  ftannery  diftri$s,  who  each  chccfe  fix  members  ; 
and  thefe  twenty-four  ftannators  conrtitute  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  tinners.  Each  flannator  choofes  an  nffirtant, 
making  a  kina  of  handing  council  in  a  different  apart¬ 
ment  to  give  information  to  the  prince.  Whatever' 
is  enabled  by  the  body  of  tinners  mart  be  figned  by 
the  ftannators,  the  lord -warden,  or  his  deputy,  and 
by  the  duke  or  the  king,  and  thenceforward  has  with 
regard  to  tin  affairs  all  the  authority  of  an  of  the 

whole: 
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Cornwall,  whole  legiilature.  Five  towns  are  appointed  in  the 
moft  convenient  parts  of  the  county  for  the  tinners  to 
bring  their  tin  to  every  quarter  of  a  year.  Thefe  are 
Lefknrd,  Leftwithiel,  Truro,  Helfton,  and  Penfance, 
.the  laft  added  by  Charles  II.  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  weftern  tinners.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
there  were  but  two  coinages  at  Midfummer  and  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  y  two  more  at  Chriftmas  and  Lady-day  were 
added,  for  which  the  tinners  pay  an  acknowledgment 
called  Po/l  groats.,  or  4c!.  for  every  hundred  of  white 
tin  then  coined.  The  officers  appointed  by  the  duke 
affay  it  \  and  if  welt  purified  damp  it  by  a  hammer 
with  the  duchy  feal,  the  arms  of  Richard  earl  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  a  lion  rampant  G.  crowned  O.  within  a  bordure 
of  bezants  S  ;  and  this  is  a  permiffion  to  the  coiner  to 
fell,  and  is  called  coining  the  tin .  Every  hundred  of 
white  tin  fo  coined  pays  to  the  duke  4s.  The  tin  of 
the  whole  county,  which,  in  Carew’s  time,  in  the  lad 
century,  amounted  to  30,000k  or  40,000k  yearly,  has 
for  24  years  lad  pad  amounted  one  year  with  another 
to  180,000k  or  190,000k  derling.  Of  this  the  duke 
of  Cornwall  receives  for  his  4s.  duty  on  every  hundred 
of  white  tin  above  io5cook  yearly:  the  bounders  or 
proprietors  of  the  foil  about  -Jth  at  a  medium  clear, 
or  about  30,000k  yearly  \  the  remainder  goes  to  the 
adventurers  in  the  mine,  who  are  at  all  the  charge  of 
working.  Tin  is  found  collected  and  fixed  in  lodes 
and  doors,  or  in  grains  and  bunches  iu  the  natural 
rock,  or  loofe  and  detached  in  {Ingle  feparate  dones 
called  Jhodes  or Jlrea??is>  or  in  a  continued  courfe  of  fuch 
dones  called  the  beuheyl  or  living  Jlream ,  or  in  an  are¬ 
naceous  pulverized  date.  It  is  mod  eafily  difcovered 
by  tracing  the  lodes  by  the  fcattered  fragments  of  them 
called  /bodes,  by  leave  of  the  lord  of  the  foil  or  the 
bounder.  The  tin  being  divided  among  the  lords  and 
adventurers,  is  damped  and  worked  at  the  mill ;  and 
being  thus  dreffed  is  carried  under  the  name  of  black 
tin  to  the  meiting-houfe,  where  it  is  melted  by  YVelfh 
pit-coal,  and  poured  into  blocks  of  3201b.  weight,  and 
carried  to  the  coinage  town.  Mundic,  a  fcarce  metal 
or  mineral  ore,  of  a  white,  brafly,  or  brown  colour,  is 
found  in  large  quantities,  intermixed  with  tin,  copper, 
and  lead,  and  fometimes  by  itfelf.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  Cornwall,  but  the  working  it  does  not  anfwer. 
There  is  no  richer  copper,  nor  a  greater  variety,  any 
where  than  in  this  county.  Silver,  if  really  found 
here  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.  has  been  rare¬ 
ly  found  fince,  nor  do  the  lead  mines  anfwer.  Very 
late  difcoveries  have  proved  that  Cornwall  has  more 
gold  than  was  formerly  imagined.  What  is  called  the 
Cornijh  diamond  is  a  figured  cryftal  generally  hexagonal 
and  pyramidical,  or  columnar,  or  both,  of  a  fine  clear 
water,  and  of  all  our  baftard  diamonds  in  this  nation 
efteemed  the  beft,  and  tome  of  different  colours,  black, 
yellow,  Sic.  The  clearer  thefe  are,  the  better  they 
will  bear  engraving  for  feals. 

In  privileges  and  language  Cornwall  Leras  to  be 
another  kingdom.  By  21  Elizabeth  it  was  ordered 
that  all  duty  on  Cornifli  cloth  exported  ffiould  be  re¬ 
mitted  to  every  Er.gliffiman  within  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
'  walk  This  was  firft  granted  by  the  Black  Prince, 

in  confidcration  of  their  paying  4s.  for  the  coinage  of 
every  hundred  of  tin  \  whereas  Devonshire  pays  no 
more  than  8d.  They  have  alio  by  grant  from  Richard 
earl  of  Cornwall,  confirmed  25  Henry  III.  freedom  to 


take  fand  out  of  the  fea  and  carry  it  through  the  Com^u 
country  for  manure  \  whereupon  in  the  following  ||  [ 
reign,  on  an  inquifition  made,  wq  find  a  complaint  that 
Saltafh  had  lately  taken  1 2s.  yearly  for  each  barge  ^  1 
that  carried  fand  up  .the  Tamar  j  whereas  nothing 
ought  to  have  been  demanded.  They  ftill  continue 
this  ancient  method  of  improving  their  land,  carrying 
it  ten  miles  up  into  the  country,  and  great  part  of 
the  way  on  horfes  backs.  Mr  Ray  fuppofes  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  fand  depends  chiefly  on  the  fait  mixed 
with  it,  which  is  fo  copious  that  in  many  places  fait 
4s  boiled  up  out  of  a  lixivium  made  of  the  fea  fand  • 

-and  the  reafon  why  fand  when  it  has  lain  long  in  the 
fun  and  wind  proves  lefs  enriching  and  ufeful  is,  that 
the  dews  and  rain  evaporate  great  part  of  its  fait. 

They  had.  likewife  a  privilege  of  trading  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  granted  them  by  Charles  I.  in  recom- 
penfe  of  their  loyalty. 

The  number  of  boroughs  in  this  fmall  county  was 
greatly  increafed  by  Edward  VI.  who  added  feven 
to  the  original  fix,  Mary  two,  Elizabeth  fix,  making 
in  all  2r,  fending  40  members  befides  the  county  two. 

Eight  of  thefe  boroughs  had  an  immediate  or  re¬ 
mote  connexion  with  the  demefrie  lands  of  the  duchy  j 
the  reft  belonged  to  religious  houfes,  or  powerful  fa¬ 
milies,  or  were  old  boroughs,  which  had  legal  immu- 
nities  granted  to  them  by  their  princes  or  lords. 

The  Corniffi  language  is  a  dialed!  of  that  which 
till  the  Saxons  came  in  was  common  to  all  Britain, 
and  more  anciently  to  Ireland  and  Gaul  ,  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  ifland  being  difperfed  before  thofe 
conquefts,  and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and 
thence  into  Bretagne,  the  fame  language,  for  want  of 
frequent  intercourfe,  became  differently  pronounced 
and  written,  and  in  different  degrees  mixed  with  dif¬ 
ferent  languages.  Hence  came  the  Welfh,  the  Corniffi 
and  the  Armoric  dialedls,  whofe  radicals  are  fb  much 
alike  that  they  are  known  and  admitted  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  or  either  country  >  but  the  grammar  fo  varied 
that  they  cannot  converfe.  The  Corniffi  is  reckoned 
the  moft  pleafing  of  the  three.  It  was  fpoken  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  here  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  Dr 
John  Moreman,  vicar  of  Mynhinet,  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  taught  his  pariffiioners  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  ten  commandments  in  Eng- 
lilh,  and  at  the  Reformation  the  natives  defired  the 
fervice  in  Engliffi.  The  older  people  in  fame  parifhes 
retained  their  original  language  to  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century  :  and  the  laft  fermon  was  preached  in  it 
in  1678.  When  Mr  Ray  was  here,  1662,  he  could 
find  but  one  perfon  who  could  write  this  language ; 
and  it  is  now  fo  nearly  extin<ft,  that  Mr  Barrington, 
in  17 68,  could  only  find  one  old  woman  who  could 
icold  in  it,  and  fliejs  fince  dead. 

CORODY.  See  Revenue. 

COROLLA,  among  botanifts,  the  moft  confpicu- 
ous  part  of  a  flower,  furrounding  the  organs  of  gene¬ 
ration,  and  compofed  of  one  or  more  flower-leaves, 
moft  commonly  called  petals,  to  diftinguiffi  them  from 
the  leaves  cf  the  plant  ,  according  as  there  is  one,  two, 
or  three  of  thefe  petals,  the  corolla  is  faid  to  be  mono- 
petalous,  dipetalous,  tripetabus,  &tc. 

COROLLARY  is  a  confequence  drawn  from  fome- 
thing  already  advanced  or  demonftrated  :  thus,  it  be¬ 
ing  demonftrated  that  a  triangle  which  has  two  equal 

fides, 
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B  Ii^s  alfo  two  angles  equal  j  this  corollary  will  fol- 

H  low  that  a  triangle  which  has  three  fidcs  equal,  has*  alfo 
its  three  angles  equal. 

^ 1  j  COHOLIST/E,  a  name  by  which  Linnaeus  diftin- 

^  gui flies  thofe  fyflematic  botanids  who  have  arranged 
vegetables  from  the  regularity  j  figure,  number,  and 
other  circumflancesj  of  the  petals,  or  beautiful  coloured 
leaves  of  the  flowers.  The  bed  fyftems  of  this  kind  are 
thofe  of  Rivinus  and  Tournefort.  The  former  proceeds 
upon  the  regularity  and  number  of  the  petals  *,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  with  much  more  certainty,  on  their  regularity  and 
figure. 

COROLLULA,  a  term  ufed  by  botanids  to  exprefs 
the  little  partial  flowers  which  make  up  the  compound 
ones. 

COROMANDEL,  the  eaflern  coaft  of  the  penin- 
fula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges  in  Ana.  It  is  bounded- 
on  the  north  by  Golconda,  on  the  caft  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  on  the  fouth  by  Madura,  and  on  the  wed  by 
Bifnacrar.  This  coad  fo  much  refembles  that  of  O- 
rixa,  that  the  Abbe  llaynal  choofes  to  confider  them 
as  one,  and  gives  to  both  the  general  name  of  Coro¬ 
mandel.  Here  an  excefdve  heat  reigns  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  October.  It  begins  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  nine  in  the 
evening.  During  the  night  it  is  ailayed  by  a  fea-bieeze 
from  the  feuth-eaft  5  and  mod  commonly  this  refrefh- 
big  gale  begins  at  three  111  the  afternoon.  The  air  is 
led  inflamed  during  the  red  of  the  year,  though  in  all 
feafons  it  is  very  hot.  It  rains  almod  continually  du¬ 
ring  the  months  of  November  and  December.  1  his 
immenfe  tratt  is  covered  with  a  parched  fand.  for  the 
extent  of  two  miles,  and  fometimes  only  one  mile  along 
the  coad. 

This  country  was  at  firft  negleffed  by  the  Europe¬ 
ans  for  many  reafons.  It  was  feparated  by  inaccef- 
fible  mountains  from  Malabar,  where  thefe  bold  ad¬ 
venturers  endeavoured  to  fettle  themfelves.  .  Spices 
and  aromatics,  which  were  the  principal  objefts  of 
their  attention,  were  not  to  be  found  there. .  In  fhort, 
civil  diffenfions  had  banifhed  from  it  tranquillity,,  fecu- 
rrty,  and  indudry.  At  that  period  the  empire  of 
Bifnagar,  to  which  this  vaft  country  was  fubjeffc,  was 
falling  to  ruin.  The  governors  of  Vifapour,  the 
Carnatic,  Golconda,  and  Orixa,  threw  off  their  depen¬ 
dence,  and  affirmed  the  title  of.  kings.  Thofe  of 
Madura,  Tanjore,  My  fore,  Gingi,  and  fome  others, 
like  wife  ufurped  the  fovereign  authority,  though  they 
retained  their  ancient  title  of  Nr.ick .  I  his  revolution 
had  jud  happened  when  the  Europeans  appeared  on 
the  coad  of  Coromandel.  The  foreign  tiade.  was  at 
that  time  inconfiderable  j  it  confided  only  of  diamonds 

I  from  Golconda,  which  were  carried  to  Calicut  and 
Surat,  and  from  thence  to  Ormu&  or  Suez,  whence 
they  were  circulated  through  all  Europe  and  .A  ia. 
Maffalipatan,  the  riched  and  mod  populous  city  of 
thefe  countries,  was  the  only  market  that  was  known 
for  linens ;  they  were  purchafed  at  a  great  fair  an¬ 
nually  holden  there  by  the  Arabian  and  Malayan  ve - 
fels  that  frequented  that  bay,  and  by  caravans  arrived 
from  didant  parts.  The  linens  were  exported  to  t  e 
fame  places  with  the  diamonds.  The  fondnefs  for  the 
nianufa6lures  of  Coromandel,  which  began  to  prevai 
here,  infpired  all  the  European  nations  trading  to  the 
Indian  feas  with  the  refolution  of  forming  fettlements 
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there.  They  were  not  difeouraged  either  by  the  cif-  Coroman- 
ficulty  of  conveying  goods  from  the  inland  parts  of  the  t 
country,  where  there  was  no  navigable  river  j  by  the 
total  want  of  harbours,  where  the  fea  at  one  feafon 
of  the  year  is  not  navigable  j  by  the  barrennefs  of  the 
coafts,  for  the  mod  part  uncultivated  2nd  uninhabited  y 
nor  by  the  tyranny  and  fluctuating  date  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  They  thought- that  filver  would  be  indu- 
drioufly  fought  after j  that  Pegu  would  furnifh  timber 
for  building,  and  Bengal  corn  for  fubddence  j  that  a 
profperous  voyage  of  nine  months  would  be  more 
than  fufficient  to  complete  their  ladings  j  and  that  by 
fortifying  themfelves  they  fhould  be  fecure  again  it 
the  attacks  of  the  weak  tyrants  that  oppreffed  thefe 
countries. 

The  fird  European  colonies  were  edablidied  near 
the  (bore.  Seme  of  them  obtained  a  fettlement  hy 
force  5  mod  of  them  were  formed  with  the  con  font 
cf  the  fove reigns  \  and  all  were  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  tra£t  of  land.  The  boundaries  of  each  v. era 
marked  out  by  a  hedge  cf  thorny  plants,  which  was 
their  only  defence.  In  proccfs  of  time  fortifications 
were  raifed  \  and  the  fecurity  derived  from  them, 
added  to  the  lenity  of  the  government,  foon  increafed 
the  number  of  coionifls.  The  fpler.dor  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  thefe  fettlements  feveral  times  raifed  tne  jea- 
loufy  of  the  princes  in  whofe  dominions  they  were 
formed  \  but  tlieir  attempts  to  demoliih  them  proved 
abortive.  Each  colony  increafed  in  prefperily  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  riches  and  the  wifdom  of  the  nation 
that  founded  it.  None  of  the  companies  that  exei- 
cifed  an  exclufive  privilege  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  any  concern  in  the  trade  of  diamonds.  '1  his 
was  always  left  to  private  merchants,  and  by  degrees 
fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  or  the  Jews 
and  Armenians  that  lived  under  their  prote&io.n.  At 
prefent  this- grand  objedl  of  luxury  and  indaflry  is  much 
reduced.  The  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  In- 
doftan  have  prevented  people  from  refortmg  to  thefe 
rich  mines :  and  the  anarchy  in  which  this  unhappy 
country  is  plunged  leaves  no  room  to  hope  that  they 
will  be  again  attended  to.  The  whole  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  operations  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  purchafe  of  cottons.  The  manufacturing 
of  the  white  cotton  brought  there  differs  fo  little  from 
ours,  that  it  would  be  neither  intern  fling  nor  inflruc- 
tive  to  enter  into  a  minute  defeription  of  it.  The 
procefs  ufed  in  making  their  printed  codons,  w men 
was  at  firft  ferviiely  followed  in  Europe,  has  Cnee 
been  rendered  more  Ample,  and  brought  to  greater 
perfection  by  our  manufacturers.  The  painted  cot¬ 
tons  which  are  brought  thither  we  have  not  yet  attempt¬ 
ed  to  imitate.  Thofe  who  imagine  we  Have  been 
prevented  from  undertaking  this  branch  merely  by 
the  high  price  of  labour  among' us,,  are  miftaken.  Na¬ 
ture  has  not  given  us  the  wild  fruits  and  drugs  necef- 
fary  for  the  compofition  of  thofe  bright. and  indelible 
colours  which  conftitute  the  principal,  merit  cf  the  In¬ 
dian  manufactures  \  nor  has  fiie  fumi  fired  us  with  the 
waters  that  ferve  to  fix  them.  The  Indians  do  not 
univerfally  obferve  the  fame  method  in  painting  their 
cottons*,  either  becaufe  there  are  feme  niceties  pecu¬ 
liar  to  certain  provinces,  or  becaufe  different  foils  pro¬ 
duce  different  drugs  for  different  ufes.  We  fhould 
tire'  the  patience  of  cur  readers  were  we  to  trace  the 
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fioiv  anj  painful  progrefs  of  the  Indians  in  the  art  of 
painting  their  cottons.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  they 
owe  it  to  length  of  time,  rather  than  to  the  fertility 
of  their  genius.  What  feems  to  authorife  this  conjec¬ 
ture  is,  that  they  have  Hopped  in  their  improvements, 
and  have  not  advanced  a  fingle  Hep  in  the  arts  for 
many  ages  •,  whereas  we  have  proceeded  with  ama¬ 
zing  rapidity.  Indeed,  were  we  to  confider  only  the 
want  of  invention  in  the  Indians,  we  fhould  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  believe,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  they  have 
received  the  arts  they  cultivate  from  feme  more  in- 
d various  nation ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
thefe  arts  have  a  peculiar  dependence  on  the  materials, 
gums,  colours,  and  productions  of  India,  we  cannot 
but  be  convinced  that  they  are  natives  of  that  country. 
It  may  appear  fomewhat  furprifing  that  cottons  paint¬ 
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goods  are  tn&nufafturcd  and  examined  in  hafts  j  and 


vith  all  forts  of  colours  Hiould  be  fold  at  fo  moderate 


s  price,  that  they  are  almoft  as  cheap  as  thofe  that  have 
only  two  or  three.  Eut  it  mud  be  ofiferved,  that  the 
merchants  of  the  country  fell  to  all  the  companies  a 
large  quantity  of  cottons  at  a  time  j  and  that  the  demand 
for  cottons  painted  with  various  colours  makes  but  a 
fmali  article  in  their  affortments,  as  they  are  not  much 
efieemed  in  Europe. 

Though  cottons  of  all  forts  are  in  forre  degree  ma- 
r.ufaftured  through  the  whole  country  of  Indoftan, 
which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges ;  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  fineft  are  made 
in  the  eaHern  part,  the  common  ones  in  the  centre, 
and  the  coarfe  ones  in  the  mod  wefiern  parts.  Ma¬ 
nufactures  are  eftablilhed  in  the  European  colonies, 
and  upon  the  coad  :  they  are  more  frequent  at  the 
didance  of  five  or  fix  leagues  from  the  fea,  where  cot¬ 
ton  is  more  cultivated,  and  provifions  are  cheaper. 
The  purchafes  made  there  are  carried  30  or  40  leagues 
farther  into  the  country.  The  Indian  merchants  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  European  factories  have  always  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  bufinefs.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  goods  wanted  are  fettled  with  thefe  people  : 
the  price  is  fixed  according  to  the  patterns :  and  at 
the  time  a  'contrail  is  made,  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  the  money  agreed  on  is  advanced.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  owing  to  the  necefiity  thefe  merchants  them- 
felves  are  under  of  advancing  money  to  the  workmen 
by  the  partners  or  agents  who  are  difperfed  through 
the  whole  country  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon 
them,  for  fear  of  lofing  wThat  they  have  advanced  }  and 
of  gradually  leffening  the  fum,  by  calling  for  the  cot¬ 
tons  as  faH  as  they  are  worked  off.  Without  thefe 
precautions,  nothing  could  be  depended  on  in  an  op- 
preffive  government,  wdiere  the  weaver  cannot  work 
on'his  own  account,  either  becaufe  his  circumfiances 
will  not  permit,  or  becaufe  he  dares  not  venture  to 
difcover  them  for  fear  of  exadlions.  The  companies 
that  have  either  fuccefs  or  good  management,  con- 
flantly  keep  the  Hock  of  one  year  in  advance  in  their 
fettlements.  Ey  this  method  they  are  fure  of  having 
the  quantity  of  goods  they  have  occafion  for,  and  of 
the  quality  they  choofe,  at  the  moff  convenient  time  : 
not  to  mention  that  their  workmen,  and  their  mer¬ 
chants,  who  are  kept  in  conHant  employment,  never 
leave  them.  Such  nations  as  want  money  and  credit 
cannot  begin  their  mercantile  operations  till  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  their  fliips.  They  have  only  five  or  fix  months 
at  moil  to  execute  the  orders  fent  from  Europe.  The 
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they  me  even  obliged  to  take  luch  as  are  known  to  be 
bad,  and  would  be  rejected  at  any  other  time.  The 
necefiity  they  are  under  of  completing  their  cargoes, 
and  fitting  out  their  veffels  before  hurricanes  corue  on, 
leaves  no  room  for  nicety  of  infpe<Eh’on.  It  would  be 
a  mifiake  to  imagine  that  the  country  agents  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  order  goods  to  be  made  on  their 
account  in  hopes  of  felling  them  with  a  reafonable 
advantage  to  the  company  with  whom  they  are  en¬ 
gaged,  For,  befides  that  the  generality  of  them 
are  not  rich  enough  to  embark  in  fo  large  an  un¬ 
dertaking,  they  would  not  be  certain  of  finding  their  ac¬ 
count  in  it.  It  the  company  that  employ  them  ILould 
be  hindered  by  unforefeen  accidents  from  fending  the 
uiual  number  of  fhips,  thefe  merchants  would  have  no 
vent  for  their  commodities.  The  Indians,  the  form 
of  whofe  drefs  requires  different  breadths  and  length? 
from  thofe  of  the  cottons  fabricated  for  our  ufe,  would 
not  purchafe  them  \  and  the  other  European  compa¬ 
nies  would  be  *  provided,  or  certain  of  being  provided, 
with  whatever  the  extent  of  their  trade  required,  and 
their  money  enabled  them  to  purchafe.  The  plan  of 
procuring  loans,  which  was  contrived  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  never  has  nor -can  be  ufeful.  It  has 
been  a  cufiom,  time  immemorial,  in  Indofian,  for 
every  citizen  who  borrows  money  to  give  a  written 
inftrument  to  his  creditor. .  This  deed  is  of  no  force 
in  a  court  of  judicature,  unlefs  it  is  figned  by  three 
witneffes,  and  bears  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
year  when  it  was  made,  with  the  rate  of  intereff 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  If  the  borrower  fails  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  he  may  be  arrefted  by  the- 
lender  himfelf.  He  is  never  imprifoned,  becaufe 
there  is  no  fear  of  his  making  his  efcape.  He  would 
not  even  eat,  without  obtaining  leave  of  his  creditor. 
The  Indians  make  a  three-fold  divifion  of  intereft : 
one  kind  they  call  vice  ;  another  neither  vice  nor  vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  a  third,  they  fay,  is  virtue .  The  firfi  is  four 
per  cent,  a  month  ;  the  fecond  two }  and  the  third  one. 
The  laft  is,  in  their  opinion,  an  a£l  of  beneficence 
that  only  belongs  to  the  mofi  heroic  minds.  Yet, 
though  the  Europeans,  who  are  forced  to  borrow, 
meet  with  this  treatment,  it  is  plain  they  cannot  avail 
themfelves  of  the  indulgence  without  being  involved  in 
ruin. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Coromandel  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  In  the  wefiern  part,  indeed,  there 
are  Mohammedans  known  by  the  name  of  CJialias , 
who,  at  Naour  and  Porto-Nuovo,  fend  out  fhips  to 
Acheen,  Merguy,  Siam,  and  the  eafiern  coafi.  Befides 
veffels  of  confiderable  burden  employed  in  thefe  voy¬ 
ages,  they  have  fmaller  embarkations  for  the  coafting 
trade  for  Ceylon  and  the  pearl  fifhery.  The  Indians 
of  Maffulipatan  turn  their  attention  another  way. 
They  import  from  Bengal  white  calicoes,  which  they 
dye  or  print,  and  fell  them  again  at  the  places  from 
whence  they  had  them,  at  35  or  40  per  cent,  advan¬ 
tage.  Excepting  thefe  tran  fa  (Elions,  which  are  of  very 
little  confequence,  the  whole  trade  is  veiled  in  the 
Europeans,  who  have  no  partners  but  a  few  Banians 
and  Armenians  fettled  in  their  colonies.  The  quanti¬ 
ty  of  calicoes  exported  from  Coromandel  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ports  of  India  may  be  computed  at  3500  bales. 
Of  thefe  the  French  carry  8co  to  Malabar,  Mocha, 
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and  the  ills  of  France  ;  the  Englifti,  1200  to  Bombay, 
Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippine  iftands ;  and  the 
Dutch  1500  to  their  different  fettlements.  Except 
joo  bales  deftined  for  Manila,  each  of  the  value  of  100 
guineas,  the  others  are  of  fuch  an  ordinary  kind  that 
they  do  rw,  exceed  30  guineas  at  prime  cod  ;  fo  that 
the  whole  number  of  bales  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  150,000k 

Coromandel  furnifhes  Europe  with  9500  bales ;  800 
of  which  are  brought  by  the  Danes,  2500  by  the 
French,  3000  by  the  Engliffi,  and  3200  by  the  Dutch. 

A  considerable  part  of  thefe  callicoes  are  dyed  blue, 
or  ftriped  blue  and  red  for  the  African  trade.  The 
Others  are  fine  muflins,  printed  callicoes,  and  handker¬ 
chiefs  from  Maffulipatan,  or  Paliacate.  It  is  proved  by 
experience  that  each  of  thefe  bales  cofts  only  about  42k 
fterling  ;  confequenlly  they  ought  to  bring  in  to  the 
manufa&ory  where  they  are  wrought  near  360,000k 
The  payments  are  not  entirely  made  in  fpecie,  either 
in  Europe  or  Afia ;  we  give  in  exchange,  cloths,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  coral,  and  fome  other  articles  of  lefs  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  Afia  pays  with  fpices,  pepper,  rice, 
fugar,  corn,  and  dates.  All  thefe  articles  taken  together 
may  amount  to  about  2i0,000l.  ;  and  from  this  calcu¬ 
lation  it  follows,  that  Coromandel  receives  annually 
from  Europe  about  300,000k  in  money.  The  Britiffi, 
who  have  acquired  the  fame  fuperiority  on  this  coaft 
that  they  have  elfewhere,  have  formed  on  it  feveral 
fet  dements. 

CORONA,  among  anatomifts,  denotes  that  edge  of 
the  glans  penis  where  the  preputium  begins. 

Corona,  or  Halo ,  in  Optics,  a  luminous  circle,  fur¬ 
rounding  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  or  fixed  flars. 
Sometimes  thefe  circles  are  white,  and  fometimes  co¬ 
loured  like  the  rainbow.  Sometimes  one  only  is  vi¬ 
able,  and  fometimes  feveral  concentric  coronas  make 
their  appearance  at  the  fame  time.  Thofe  which  have 
been  feen  about  Sirius  and  Jupiter  were  never  more 
than  three,  four,  or  five  degrees  in  diameter  ;  thofe 
which  furround  the  moon  are  alfo  fometimes  no  more 
than  three  or  five  degrees  ;  but  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  furround  the  fun,  are  of  very  different  magni¬ 
tudes,  viz.  of  120  o',  220  35',  3°°  °*»  3^°  Q,»  41  \ 

450  o',  46°  24',  470  o',  and  90°,  or  even  larger  than 
this.  Their  diameters  alfo  fometimes  vary  during  the 
time  of  obfervation,  and  the  breadths  both  of  the  co¬ 
loured  and  white  circles  are  very  different,  viz.  of  2,  4, 
or  7  degrees. 

The  colours  of  thefe  coronas  are  more  dilute  than 
thofe  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  they  are  in  a  different  or¬ 
der,  according  to  their  fize.  In  thofe  which  Newton 
obferved  in  1692,  they  were  in  the  following  order, 
reckoned  from  the  infide.  In  the  innermoft  were 
blue,  white,  and  red  ;  in  the  middle  were  purple,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  pale  red ;  in  the  outermoft,  pale 
blue  and  pale  red.  Mr  Huygens  obferved  red  next 
the  fun,  and  a  pale  blue  outwards.  Sometimes  they 
are  red  on  the  infide  and  white  on  the  outfide.^  M. 
Weidler  obferved  one  that  was  yellow  on  the  infide 
and  white  on  the  outfide.  In  France,  one  was  obfer¬ 
ved  in  1683,  the  middle  of  which  was  white;  a  ter 
which  followed  a  border  of  red ;  next  to  it  was  blue, 
then  green,  and  the  outermoft  circle  was  a  bright  red. 
In  1728,  one  was  feen  of  a  pale  red  outwardly,  then 
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followed  yellow,  and  then  green,  terminated  by  a 
white. 

Thefe  coronas  are  very  frequent.  In  Holland,  M. 
Mufchenbroeck  fays,  50  may  be  feen  in  the  day-time, 
almoft  every  year ;  but  they  are  difficult  to  be  obfer¬ 
ved,  except  the  eye  be  fo  fituated,  that  not  the  body 
of  the  fun,  but  only  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
heavens  can  be  feen.  Pvlr  Middleton  fays,  that  this 
phenomenon  is  very  frequent  in  North  America  ;  for 
that  there  is  generally  one  or  two  about  the  fun  every 
week,  and  as  many  about  the  moon  every  month. 
Halos  round  the  fun  are  very  frequent  in  Ruflia.  M. 
^Epinus  fays,  that  from  the  23d  ot  April  1758,  to  the 
20th  of  September,  he  himfelf  had  obferved  no  lefs 
than  26,  and  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  twice  as  many 
in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

Coronas  may  be  produced  by  placing  a  lighted  candle 
in  the  midft  of  fleam  in  cold  weather.  Alfo,  if  glafs 
windows  be  breathed  upon,  and  the  flame  of  a  candic 
be  placed  fome  feet  from  it,  while  the  fpe&ator  is  alfo 
at  the  diftance  of  fome  feet  from  another  part  of  a 
window,  the  flame  will  be  furrounded  with  a  coloured 
halo.  And  if  a  candle  be  placed  behind  a  glafs  receiver, 
when  air  is  admitted  into  the  vacuum  within  it,  at  a 
certain  degree  of  denfity,  the  vapour  with  which  it  is 
loaded  will  make  a  coloured  halo  round  the  flame. 
This  was  obferved  by  Otto  Guericke.  In  December 
1756,  M.  Mufchenbroeck  obferved,  that  when  the 
glafs  window's  of  his  room  were  covered  with  a  thin 
plate  of  ice  on  the  infide,  the  moon  appearing  through 
it  was  furrounded  with  a  large  and  varioufly  coloured 
halo  ;  and,  opening  the  window,  he  found  that  it  arofe 
entirely  from  that  thin  plate  of  ice,  for  none  was  feen 
except  through  it. 

Similar,  in  fome  refpeas,  to  the  halo,  was  the  re¬ 
markable  appearance  which  M.  Bouguer  deferibes,  a* 
obferved  by  himfelf  and  his  companions  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Pinchinca,  in  the  Cordilleras.  •  When  the  furs, 
was  juft  rifing  behind  them,  fo  as  to  appear  white, 
each  of  them  faw  his  own  fhadow  proje&ed  upon  it, 
and  no  other.  The  diftance  was  fuch,  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  fhadow  were  eafily  diflinguifhable,  as  the 
arms,  the  legs,  and  the  head  ;  but  what  fur pri fed  them 
moft  was,  that  the  head  was  adorned  with  a  kind  of 
glory,  confiding  of  three  or  four  fmail  concentric 
crowns,  of  a  very  lively  colour,  each  exhibiting  all  the 
varieties  of  the  primary  rainbow,  and  having  the  circle 
of  red  on  the  outfide.  The  intervals  between  thefe 
circles  continued  equal,  though  the  diameters  of  them 
all  wrere  conftantly  changing.  The  laft  of  them  was 
very  faint,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftance  was  another 
great  white  circle,  which  furrounded  the  whole.  As 
near  as  M.  Bouguer  could  compute,  the  diameter  of 
the  firft  of  thefe  circles  was  about  St  degrees,  that  of 
thefecond  x  I,  that  of  the  third  17,  and  fo  on:  but 
the  diameter  of  the  white  circle  was  about  76  degrees. 
This  phenomenon  never  appeared  but  in  a  cloud  con¬ 
fiding  of  frozen  particles,  and  never  in  drops  of  ram 
like  the  rainbow.  When  the  fan  was  not  in  the  hori¬ 
zon,  only  part  of  the  white  circle  was  vifible,  as  M. 
Bouguer  frequently  obferved  afterwards. 

Similar  alfo  to  this  curious  appearance  was  one  that 
was  obferved  by  Dr  M*Feat  in  Scotland.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  obferved  a  rainbow  round  his  ftiadow  in  the 
4  Q  mift, 
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Corona,  rnlft,  when  he  was  upon  an  eminence  'above*  it.  In  light  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  which  ccnfiilutc  the 

this  fituation  the  whole  country  round  feemed,  as  it  two  rainbows  5  but  there  will  aifo  be  another  on  the1* 

were,  buried  under  a  vail  deluge,  and  nothing  but  the  part  oppofite  to  the  fun,  the  rays  belonging  to  which 

tops  of  diftant  hills  appeared  here  and  there  above  the  meeting  at  E,  afterwards  diverge,  and  form  the  co¬ 
flood  :  fo  that  a  man  would  think  of  diving  down  into  loured  circle  G,  (as  will' be  vifible,  if  the  light  that  is 

it  with  a  kind  of  horror.  In  thofe  upper  regions  the  tranfmitted  through  the  globe  be  received  on  a  piece 
air,  he  fays,  is  at  that  time  very  pure  and  agreeable  to  of  white  paper.  The  colours  alfo  will  appear  to  an 

breathe  in.  At  another  time  he  cbferved  a  double  eye  placed  in  any  part  of.  the  furface  of  the  cone  FEG. 

range  of  colours  round  his  fhadow  in  thefe  circumftances.  Meafuring  the  angle  FEH,  he  found  It  to  be  23  de- 

The  colours  of  the  eutermofl  range  were  broad  and  very  grees.  They  were  only  the  extreme  rays  of  this  cone 

diftinct,  and  everywhere  about  two  f§et  diftant  frGin  that  v;ere  coloured  like  thofe  of  the  rainbow', 
the  fhadow.  Then  there  wras  a  darkilh  interval,  and  This  experiment  he  thought  fufficiently  illuftrated 
after  that  another  narrower  range  of  colours,  clofely  the  generation  of  the  halo 5  fo  that  whenever  the  tex- 
Itirrounding  the  fhadow,  which  was  very  much  con-  ture  of  the  clouds  is  fuch,  as  not  entirely  to  intercept 

tracled.  This  perfon  feems  to  think  that  thefe  ranges  the  rays  of  the  fun  or  moon,  and  yet  have  fome  degree 

of  colours  are  caufed  by  the  inflection  of  the  rays  cf  of  denfity,.  there  will  always  be  a  halo  round  them,  the 
light,  the  fame  that  occafioned  the  ring  of  light  which  colours  of  the  rainbow  appearing  in  thofe  drops  which 

funounds  the  flladows  of  all  bodies,  obferved  by  M.  are  23  degrees  diftant  from  the  fun  or  moon.  If  the 

-a-  Edit?.  Marakli,  and  this  author*.  But  the  prodigious  variety  fun  be  at  A  (fig.  2.),  and  the  fpe&ator  in  li,  the  haloj 

jiffays,  vol.  vvith  which  thefe  appearances  are  exhibited  feems  to  will  be  the  circle  DFE,  DBE,  being  46  degrees,  or 

1.  p.  ip3.  f]10W  tJiat  many  of  them  do  not  refult  from  the  general  twice  23. 

laws  of  reflection,  refraction,  or  inflection,  belonging  The  reafon  why  the  colours  of  the  halo  are  more 
to  tranfparent  lubititnees  of  a  large  mafs 5  but  upon  dilute  than  thofe  of  the  rainbow,  he  fays,  is  owing 
the  alternate  reflection  and  tranfmiflicn  of  the  different  principally  to  their  being  formed  not  in  large  drops  of 
kinds  of  rays,  peculiar  to  fubftances  reduced  to  the  form  rain,  but  in  very  fmall  vapour  5  for  it  the  drops  of  water 

of  thin  plates,  or  confiding  of  feparate  and  very  minute  were  large,  the  cloud  would  be  fo  thick,  that  the  rays, 

parts.  But  where  the  dimen  (ions  of  the  coronas  are  of  the  fun  could  not  be  regularly  tranimitted  through 
pretty  confiant,  as  in  the  ufual  and  larger  hale,  which  them  5  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  obferved,  that 
is  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  rainbow,  they  may,  when  the  rainbow  is  formed  by  very  thin  vapours,  the 
perhaps,  be  explained  on  the  general  principles  of  refrac-  colours  hardly  appear.  As  for  thofe  circles  of  colours 
lion  onlv,  which  are  fometimes  leen  round  candles,  it  was  his 

Dsfcartes  obfer.ves,  that  the  halo  never  appears  when  opinion  that  they  are  owing; to  nothing  but  moiilure  on 
it  rains  :  from  which  he  concludes  that  this  phenomenon,  the  eye  of  the  obferver  5  for  that  he  could  never  produce 
is  occafioned  by  the  refraction  of  light  in  the  round  this  appearance  by  means  of  vapour  only,  if  he  wiped  his 
particles  of  ice,  which  are  then  floating  in  the  atmo-  eyes  carefully  ,  and  he  had  obferved  that  fuch  circles 
Iphere  y  and  though  thefe  particles  are  flat  when  they  are  vifible  to  fome  perfons  and  not  to  others,  and  to  the 
fall  to  the  ground,  he  thought  they  muff  be  protuberant  fame  perfons  at  one  time  and  not  at  another, 
in  the  middle,  before  their  defeent  5  and  according  to  The  mod  confiderable  of  all  the  theories  refpe&ing 
this  protuberancy  be  imagined  that  the  diameter  of  the  halos,  and  that  which  has  mcX  with, the  moft  favourable 
halo  would  vary.-^In  treating  of  meteors,  GafTendi  and  longed  reception,  is  that  of  Mr  Huygens,  Sir  Ifaac 
fuppofed  that  a  halo  is  the  fame  tiling  with  the  rainbow,  Newton  mentions  it  with  refpeCl,  and  Dr  Smith,  in 
the  rays  of  light  being  in  both  cafes  twice  re-fra&ed .  and  his  Complete  Syftem  of  Optics,  does  not  fo  much  as 
once  refleCled  within  each  drop  of  rain  or  vapour,  and  hint  at  any  other.  The  occafion  of  Mr  Huygens  pub- 
th3t  all  the  difference  there  is  between  them  arifes  from  lifhing  his  thoughts  on  this  fubjeCl,  was  the  appearance 
their  different  fituation  with  refpeft  to  the  obferver.  of  a  halo  at  Paris,  on  the  x 2th  of  May  1667,  of  which 
Tor,  whereas,  when  the  fun  is  behind  the  fpe&ator,  and  he  gave  an  account  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Royal 
confequently  the  rainbow  before  him,  his  eye  is  in  the  Academy  in  that  city,  which  was  afterwards  translated, 
centre  of  the  circle  ;  when  he  views  the  halo,  with  his  and  publifhed  in  the  Englifh  Pliilofophical  *1  ranfa&ions, 
face  towards  the  fun,  his  eye  is  in  the  circumference  of  and  which  may  be  feen  in.  Lowthorp’s  Abridgment, 
the  circle  5  fo  that  according  to  the  known  principles  vol.  ii.  p.  189*  But  this  article  contains  nothing  more 
of  geometry,  the  angle  under  which  the  objedt  appears  than  the  heads  of  a  difeourfe,  which  he  afterwards 
in  this  cafe  muff  be  juft  half  of  what  it  is  in  the  other,  compofed,  but  never  quite  finifhed,  on  this,  fubjedl 5  and 
Though  this  writer  fays- a  great  deal  upon  the  fubjeCl,  which  has  been  tranflated,  with  fome  additions,  by  Dr 
and  endeavours  to  give  reaions  why  the  colours  of  the  Smith,  from  whom  the  following  account  is  chiefly 
halo  are  in  a  different  order  to  thofe  of  the  rainbow,  extracted. 

he  does  not  deforibe  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  of  light  Our  philofopher  had  been  firft  engaged  to  think  par- 
from  the  fun  to  the  eye  of  the  fpe&ator  when  a  halo  is  ticularly  upon  this  fubjedt,  by  the  appearance  of  five 
formed  by  them,  and  he  gives  no  figures  to  explain  his  funs  at  Warfaw,  in  16585  prefently  after  which,  he 
|vjeas<  fays,  he  hit  upon  the  true  caufe  of  halos,  and  not  long 

Dechales,  alfo,  endeavours  to  fhow  that  the  genera-  after  of  that  of  mock  funs  alfo.  / 

tion  of  the  halo  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  rainbowv  If,,  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  following  obfervations, 
"Plate  fays  he,  a  fphere  of  glafs  or  cryftal,  AB,  (fig.  1.)  full  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  if  we  can  conceive  any  kind 
€LXIV.  water,  be  placed  in  the  beams  of  the  fun  fhining  of  bodies  in  the  atmofphere,  which,  according  to  the 
I*  £rom  C.  there  will  not  only  be  two  circles  of  coloured  known  laws  of  optics,  will,  either  by  means  of  refl.ee- 
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Corona,  lion  or  re  fra  61  ion,  produce  the  appearance*  in  quedion, 
when  nothing  dfe  can  be  found  that  will  do  it,  we 
muff  acquiefce  in  tile  hypothefis,  and  fuppofe  fuch  bo¬ 
dies  to  exit!,  even  tfiQUgh  we  cannot  give  a  fatisfa&ory 
account  of  their  generation.  Now,  two  fuch  bodies 
are  affumed  by  Mr  Huygens;  one  of  them  a  round 
ball,  opaque  in  the  centre,  but  covered  with  ti  transpa¬ 
rent  fhell  ;  and  the  other  is  a  cylinder,  of  a  fimilar 
compofition.  By  the  help  of  the  former  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  account  for  halos,  and  by  the  latter  for  thofe 
appearances  which  are  called  mock  funs.  Thofe  bo¬ 
dies  which  Mr  Huygens  requires,  in  order  to  explain 
thefe  phenomena,  ‘are  not,  however,  a  mere  aflump- 
tion;  for  feme  fuel;,  though  of  a  larger  fize  than  his 
purpofe  requires,  have  been  actually  found,  confiding 
of  Hew  within  and  ice  without.  They  are  particulaily 
mentioned  by  Defcartes. 

The  balls  with  the  opaque  kernel,  which  he  fup po¬ 
led  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  them,  he  imagines  not  to 
exceed  the  fize  of  a  turnip-feed  ;  but,  in  order  to  il- 
ludrale  this  hypothefis,  he  gives  a  figure  of  one,  of  a 
Hg*  3*  larger  fize,  in  ABCDEF,  (fig.  3.)  reprefenting  the 
kernel  of  fhow  in  the  middle  of  it.  If  the  rays  of 
light,  coming  from  GH,  fall  upon  the  fide  AD,  it  is 
*  ttsanifsft  they  will  be  fo  refracted  at  A  and  D,  as  to 
bend  inwards ;  and  many  of  them  will  flrike  upon  the 
kernel  EF.  Others,  however,  as  GA  and  HD,  will 
only  touch  the  fides  of  the  kernel ;  and  being  again 
re  fra  died  at  B  and  C,  will  emerge  in  the  lines  BK,  CK, 
eroding  each  other  in  the  point  K,  whofe  neared  di¬ 
dance  from  the  globule  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  its  appa¬ 
rent  diameter.  If,  therefore,  BK  and  CK  be  produced 
Fig.  4.  towards  M  and  L,  (fig.  4.)  it  is  evident  that  no  light 
tali  reach  the  eye  placed  within  the  angle  LKM,  but 
may  fall  upon  it  when  placed  out  of  that  angle,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  cone  reprefen  ted  by  it. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  every  other  of  thefe  globules 
will  have  a  fliadow  behind  it,  in  which  the  light  of  the 
fun  will  not  be  perceived.  If  the  eye  be  at  N,  and 
that  be  conceived  to  be  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  the  fides 
of  which  NR,  NQ,  are  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the 
former  cone  KL,  KM,  it  is  evident  that  none  of  the 
globules  within  the  cone  QNR  can  fend  any  rays  of 
the  fun  to  the  eye  at  N.  But  any  other  globule  out 
of  this  cone,  as  X,  may  fend  thofe  rays,  which  are 
more  refraCled  than  XZ,  to  the  eye  5  fo  that  this 
will  appear  enlightened,  while  thofe  within  the  cone 
will  appear  obfeure.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that 
a  certain  area,  or  fpace,  quite  round  the  fun,  mud 
appear  dark ;  and  that  the  fpace  next  to  this  area 
will  appear  luminous,  and  more  fo  in  thofe  parts  that 
sre  neareft  to  the  obfeure  area;  becaufe,  he  fays,  it 
may  eafily  be  demonflrated,  that  thofe  globules  which 
are  neared  to  the  cone  QNR  exhibit  the  larged  image 
of  the  fun.  It  is  plain,  alfo,  that  a  corona  ought  to 
be  produced  in  the  fame  manner,  whatever  be  the 
fun’s  altitude,  becaufe  of  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
globules. 

To  verify  this  hypothefis,  our  philofopher  advifes  us 
to  expofe  to  the  fun  a  thin  glafs  bubble,  filled  with 
water,  and  having  fome  opaque  fubdance  in  the  centre 
of  it  ;  and  he  fays  we  (hall  find,  that  we  {hall  not  be 
able  to  fee  the  fun  through  it,  unlefs  at  a  certain  di¬ 
dance  from  a  place  oppofite  to  the  centre  of  it  ;  but 

fcon  as  we  do  perceive  the  light,  the  image  of  the 
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fun  will  immediately  appear  the  blighted,  and  colour-  Corona, 
ed  red,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  in  the  rainbow. 

Thefe  coronas,  he  fays,  often  appear  about  the 
moon  ;  but  the  colours  are  fo  weak  as  to  appear  only 
white.  Such  white  coronas  he  had  alfo  feen  about 
the  fun,  when  the  fpace  within  them  appeared  fcarce 
darker  than  that  without.  This  he  fuppofes  to  Bap- 
pen  when  there  are  but  few  of  thofe  globules  in  the 
atmofphere;  for  the  more  plentiful  they  are,  the  more 
lively  the  colours  of  the  halo  appear ;  at  the  fame  time 
alfo  the  area  within  the  corona  will  be  the  darker. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  the  corona,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  about  45  degrees,  depends  upon  the  fize  of  the 
dark  kernel ;  for  the  larger  it  is  with  lefpeCl  to  the 
whole  globule,  the  larger  will  be  the  dark  cone  behind 
it. 

The  globules  that  form  thefe  halos,  Mr  Huygens 
fuppofes  to  have  confided  of  foft  fhow,  and  to  have 
been  rounded  by  continual  agitation  in  the  air,  and 
thawed  on  their  outfides  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

To  make  the  diameter  of  the  halo  45  degrees,  lie 
demonftrates  that  the  femidiameter  of  the  globule  mud 
he  to  the  femidiameter  of  the  kernel  of  fnow  very  near¬ 
ly  as  1  coo  to  480  ;  and  that  to  make  a  corona  of  ico 
degrees,  it  mud  be  as  icoo  to  680. 

Mr  Weidler,  in  his  Commentary  on  parhelia,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Wirtemberg  in  1733,  obftrves  that  it  is 
very  improbable  that  fuch  globules  as  Mr  Huygens’s  « 
hypothefis  requires,  with  nuclei  of  fuch  a  precife  pro-, 
portion,  fliould  exid;  and  if  there  were  fuch  bodies, 
he  thinks  they  would  be  too  fmall  to  produce  the  ef- 
fedls  aferibed  to  them.  Befides,  he  obferves  that  ap¬ 
pearances  exaCUy  fimilar  to  halos  are  not  uncommon, 
where  fluid  vapours  alone  are  concerned ;  as  when  a 
candle  is  placed  behind  the  deam  of  boiling  water  in 
frody  weather,  or  in  the  midd  of  the  vapour  iffuing 
copioufly  from  a  bath,  or  behind  a  receiver  when  the 
air  is  fo  much  rarefied  as  to  be  incapable  of  fupporting 
the  water  it  contains.  The  rays  of  the  fun  twice  re^ 
flefted  and  twice  refraCled  within  fmall  drops  of  water 
are  fufficient,  he  fays,  without  nr.y  opaque  kernel,  to 
produce  all  the  appearances  of  the  halos  that  have  the 
red  light  towards  the  fun,  as  may  be  proved  by  experi¬ 
ment.  That  the  diameter  of  the  halos  is  generally  half 
of  that  of  the  rainbow,  he  accounts  for  as  Gaffendi  did 
before  him. 

M.  Mariotte  accounts  for  the  formation  of  the  fmall 
coronas  by  the  tranfmiffion  of  light  through  aqueous 
vapours,  where  it  differs  two  refractions,  without  any 
intermediate  refie&ion.  He  fhows  that  light  which 
comes  to  the  eye,  after  being  refracted  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  will  be  chiefly  that  which  falls  upon  the  drop 
nearly  perpendicular;  becaufe  more  rays  fall  upon 
any  given  quantity  of  furface  in  that  fituation,  fewer  * 

of  them  are' reflected  with  fmall  degrees  of  obliquity, 
and  .they  are  not  fo  much  fcattered  after  refra  Cl  ion! 

The  red  will  always  be  outerrnod  in  thefe  coronas, 
as  confiding  of  rays  which  differ  the  lead  refra&ion. 

And  whereas  he  had  feen,  when  the  clouds  were  dri¬ 
ven  briikly  by  the  wind,  halo*  round  the  moon,  vary¬ 
ing  frequently  in  their  diameter,  being  fometimes  of 
two,  fometimes  of  three,  and  fometimes  of  four  de¬ 
grees  ;  fometimes  alfo  being  coloured,  fometimes  only 
white,  and  fometimes  difappearing  entirely  ;  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  all  thefe  variations  arofe  from  the  differ- 
4  Q,  2  ent 
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Corona,  eat  thicknefs  of  the  clouds,  through  which  fometimes 
more  and  fometimes  lefs  light  was  tranfmitted.  He 
fuppofed,  alfo,  that  the  light  which  formed  them 
might  fometimes  be  reflected,  and  at  ether  times  re¬ 
fracted.  As  to  thole  coronas  -which  confift  of  two  or¬ 
ders  of  colours,  he  imagined  that  they  were  produced 
by  fmall  pieces  of  fnow,  which,  when  they  begin  to 
diflblve,  form  figures  which  are  a  little  convex  towards 
their  extremities.  Sometimes,  alfo,  the  fnow  will  be 
melted  in  different  fhapes ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  co¬ 
lours  of  feveral  halos  will  be  intermixed,  and  confufed  ; 
and  fuel i,  he  fays,  he  had  fometimes  obferved  round  the 
fun. 

M.  Mario  tie  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  larger  co¬ 
ronas,  namely  thofe  that  are  about  45  degrees  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  has  recourfe  to  equian¬ 
gular  prifms  of  ice,  in  a  certain  pofition  with  refpeCl 
to  the  fun  5  and  he  takes  pains  to  trace  the  progrefs 
of  the  rays  of  light  for  this  purpofe  ^  but  this  hypothe- 
fis  is  very  improbable.  In  fome  cafes  he  thought  that 
thefe  large  coronas  were  caufied  by  hailftones,  of  a  py¬ 
ramidal  figure  ,  hecaufe  after  two  or  three  of  them  had 
been  feen  about  the  fun,  there  fell  the  fame  day  feveral 
fuch  pyramidal  hailftones.  M.  Mariotte  explains  par¬ 
helia  by  the  help  of  the  fame  fuppoiidons.  See  Parhe¬ 
lia. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
any  particular  attention  to  the  fuhjeCf  of  halos,  but  he 
has  hinted  at  his  fentiments  concerning  them  occafion- 
ally ,  by  which  we  perceive  that  he  confidered  the 
larger  and  lefs  variable  appearances  of  this  kind  as 
produced  according  to  the  common  laws  of  refra&ion, 
but  that  the  lefs  and  more  variable  appearances  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  fame  caufe  with  the  colours  of  thin 
plates.  - 

Pie  concludes  his  explication  of  the  rainbow  with 
the  following  obfervation  on  halos  and  parhelia?.  u  The 
light  which  comes  through  drops  of  rain  by  two  re- 
fra&ions,  without  any  reflexion,  ought  to  appear  the 
ftrongeft  at  the  diftance  of  about  20  degrees  from 
the  fun,  and  to  decay  gradually  both  ways  as  the  di- 
ftance  from  him  increafes.  And  the  fame  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  light  tranfmitted  through  fpherical  hail¬ 
ftones  :  and  if  hail  be  a  little  flatted,  as  it  often 
is,  the  tranfmitted  light  may  be  fo  ftrong,  at  a  little 
lefs  diftance  than  that  of  26  degrees,  as  to  form  a  halo 
about  the  fun  or  moon ;  which  halo,  ,as  often  as  the 
hailftones  are  duly  figured,  may  be  coloured,  and  then 
it  muft  be  red  within  by  the  lead  refrangible  rays, 
and  blue  without  by  the  raoft  refrangible  ones  :..  efpe.- 
cially  if  the  hailftones  have  opaque  globules  of  fnow 
in  their  centres  to  intercept  the  light  within  the  halo, 
as  Mr  Huygens  has  obferved,  -and  make  the  infide  of 
it  more  diftinPlly  defined  than  it  would  otherwife  be. 
For  fuch  hailftones,  though  fpherical,  by  terminating 
the  light  by  the  fnow,  may  make  a  halo  red  within,  and 
colourlefs  without,  and  darker  within  the  red  than 
without,  as  halos  ufe  to  be.  For  of  thofe  rays  which 
pafs  clofe  by  the  fnow,  the  red-making  ones  will  be 
the  leaft  refra&ed,  and  fo  come  to  the  eye  in  the 
itraighteft  lines.” 

Some  farther  thoughts  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  on  the 
fubjedl  of  halos  we  find  fubjoined  to  the  account  of 
his  experiments  on  the  colours  of  thick  plates  of  glafs, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  ex- 
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hibited  by  thin  ones.  “  As  light  refle&ed  by  a  Ions  Cororii  :| 
quickfilvered  on  the  back  fide  makes  the  rings  of  the' — v^s 
colours  above  deferibed,  fo  (he  lays)  it  ought  to  make 
the  like  rings  in  palling  through  a  drop  of  water.  At 
the  firft  reflexion  of  the  rays  within  the  drop,  fome 
colours  ought  to  be  tranfmitted,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  lens 
and  others  to  be  refle&ed  back  to  the  eye.  For  in- 
fiance,  if  the  diameter  of  a  fmall  drop  or  globule  of 
water  be  about  the  500dth  part  of  an  inch,  fo  that  a 
red-making  ray,  in  palling  through  the  middle  of  this 
globule,  has  250  fits  of  eafy  tranfmillion  within  the 
globule,  and  all  the  red-making  rays  which  ate  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  this  middle  ray  round  about  it 
have  249  fits  within  the.  globule,  and  all  the  like  rays 
at  a  certain  further  diftance  round  about  it  have  248 
fits,  and  all  thofe  at  a  certain  farther  diftance  247  fits, 
and  fo  on  ;  thefe  concentric  circles  of  rays,  after  their 
tranfmillion,  falling  on  a  white  paper,  will  make  con¬ 
centric  rings  of  red  upon  the  paper,  fuppofing  the  • 
light  which  paffes  through  one  fingle  globule  ftrong 
enough  to  be  fenfible ;  and  in  like  manner  the  rays  of 
other  colours  will  make  rings  of  other  colours.  Sup- 
pofe  now  that  in  a  fair  day  the  fun  fnculd  Ihine  through 
a  thin  cloud  of  fuch  globules  of  water  or  hail,  and  that 
the  globules  are  all  of  the  fame  fize,  the  fun  feen 
through  this  cloud  ought  to  appear  furrounded  with 
the  like  concentric  rings  of  colours,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  firft  ring  of  red  Ihould  be  7^°,  that  of  the  fe- 
cond  io^-0,  that  of  the  third  120  33',  and  according  as 
the  globules  of  water  are  bigger  or  lefs,  the  ring  fhould 
be  lefs  or  bigger.” 

This  curious  theory  our  author  informs  us  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  obfervation  which  he  made  in  1692.  He 
faw  by  reflexion,  in  a  veffel  of  ftagnating  water,  three 
halos,  crowns,  or  rings  of  colours  about  the  fun,  like 
three  little  rainbows  concentric  to  his  body.  The  co¬ 
lours  of  the  firft,  or  innermoft  crown,  were  blue  next 
the  fun,  red  without,  and  white  in  the  middle,  between 
the  blue  and  red.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  crown  were 
purple  and  blue  within,  and  pale  red  without,  and 
green  in  the  middle.  And  thofe  of  the  third  were 
pale  blue  within,  and  pale  red  without.  Thefe  crowns 
inclofed  one  another  immediately,  fo  that  their  colours 
proceeded  in  this  continual  order  from  the  fun  out¬ 
ward  \  blue,  white,  red  \  purple,  blue,  green,  pale? 
yellow,  and  red  ;  pale  blue,  pale  red.  The  diameter 
of  the  fecond  crown,  meafured  from  the  middle  of 
the  yellow  and  red  on  one  fide  of  the  fun,  to  the 
middle  of  the  fame  colour  on  the  other  fide  was  9-j 
degrees  or  thereabouts.  The  diameters  of  the  firft 
and  third  he  had  not  time  to  raeafure  \  but  that  of  the 
firft  feemed  to  be  about  five  or  fix  degrees,  and  that 
of  the  third  about  twelve.  The  like  crowns  appear 
fometimes  about  the  moon  \  for  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1664,  on  February  3.9th  at  night,  he  faw  two 
fuch  crowns  about  her.  The  diameter  of  the  firft 
or  innermoft  was  about  three  degrees,  and  that  of 
the  fecond  about  five  degrees  and  a  half.  Next  about 
,the  moon  was  a  circle  of  white  j  and  next  about  that 
the  inner  crown,  which  was  of  a  bluifti  green  within, 
next  the-  white,  and  of  a  yellow  and  red  without \ 
and  next  about  thefe  colours  were  blue  and  green  on 
the  infide  of  the  outer  crown,  and  red  on  the  outfide, 
of  it. 

At  the  fame  time  there  appeared  a  halo  at  the  di- 

fiance 
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Corona  fiance  of  about  22°  35'  from  the  centre  of  the  it  :.n. 

II  It  was  elliptical;  and  its  long  diameter  was  peipemii- 
ArterS  cular  t0  tlie  horizon,  verging  below  farthtii  from  the 
j  moon.  He  was  told,  that  the  moon  has  fome  times 
three  or  more  concentric  crowns  of  colours  encompaf- 
fing  one  another  next  about  her  body.  The  more 
equal  the  globules  of  water  or  ice  are  to  one  another, 
the  more  crowns  of  colours  will  appear,  and  the  co¬ 
lours  will  be  the  more  lively.  The  halo,  at  the  di- 
tfance  of  22~  degrees  from  the  moon,  is  of  another 
fort.  By  its  being  oval,  and  more  remote  from  the 
moon  below  than  above,  he  concludes  that  it  was 
made  by  refra&ion  in  fome  kind  of  hail  or  fnow  float¬ 
ing  in  the  air  in  an  horizontal  pofture,  the  refracting 
angle  being  about  50  or  60  degrees.  Dr  Smith,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  it  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  reafon  why 
this  halo  appeared  oval,  and  more  remote  from  the 
moon  towards  the  horizon,  is  a  deception  of  fight,  and 
the  fame  with  that  which  makes  the  moon  appear 
larger  in  the  horizon. 

Dr  Kotelnihow  having,  like  Dr  Halley,  made  very 
accurate  observations  to  determine  the  number  of  pof- 
fible  rainbows,  confiders  the  coloured  halo  which  ap¬ 
pears  about  a  candle  as  the  fame  thing  with  one  of 
thefe  bows  which  is  formed  near  the  body  of  the  fun, 
but  which  is  not  vifible  on  account  of  his  exceflive 
fplendor. 

Laftly,  M.  Mufchenbroeck  concludes  his  account  of 
coronas  with  obferving,  that  fome  denfity  of  vapour, 
or  fome  thicknefs  of  the  plates  of  ice,  divides  the  light 
in  its  tranfmiffion  through  the  fmall  globules  of  water, 
or  their  interfaces,  into  its  fepaiate  colours  :  but  what 
that  denfity  was,  or  what  was  the  fize  of  the  particles 
which  compofed  the  vapour,  he  could  not  pretend  to 
determine. 

Corona,  among  botamfts,  the  name  given  by  fome 
to  the  circumference  or  margin  of  a  radiated  com¬ 
pound  flower.  It  correfponds  to  the  radius  of  Lin¬ 
naeus;  and  is  exemplified  in  the  flat,  tongne-fhaped 
petals  which  occupy  the  margin  of  the  daify  or  fun- 
flower. 

Corona  Aujlralis  or  Meridio nabs ,  Southern  Crown, 
a  conftellaiion  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  whofe  ffars 
in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  1 3,  in  the  Britifh  cata¬ 
logue  I  2. 

Corona  Borealis ,  the  Northern  Crown  or  Garland, 
in  AJlronomy ,  a  conffellation  of  the  northern  hemi¬ 
fphere,  whofe  ffars  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  eight,  in 
Tycho’s  as  many,  and  in  Mr  Flamffead’s  21. 

Corona  Imperialism  in  Conchologij,  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  a  kind  of  voluta,  differing  from  the 
other  (hells  of  that  family,  by  having  its  head  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  number  of  points,  forming  a  fort  of 
crown.  See  Volu.ta,  Conchology  Index . 

CORONALE,  in  Anatomy ,  the  firft  future  of  the 
fkull.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

CORONALE  os,  the  fame  with  os  frontis.  See 
Anatomy  Index. 

CORONARY  vessels,  in  Anatomy ,  certain  vef- 
fels  which  fumifli  the  fubffance  of  the  heart  with 
blood. 

Coronary  Arteries ,  are  two  arteries  fpringing  out 
of  the  aorta,  before  it  leaves  the  pericardium.  See 
Anatomy  Index. 
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Coronary  Vein,  a  Vein  diffufed  over  the  exterior  fur-  Coronary 
face  of  the  heart.  See  ANATOMY  Index .  Vcm 

Stomachic  Coronary ,  a  vein  inferted  into  the  trunk  of  Coroner. 

the  fplenic  vein,  which,  by  uniting  with  the  mefenteric,  v - - > 

forms  the  vena  porta.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

CORONARIiE,  in  Botany ,  the  10th  order  of 
planls,  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 

Under  this  name,  inftead  of  the  more  obvious  one  //* 
bacect ,  Linnaeus  colledls  a  great  number  of  genera,  moft 
of  which  furnifh  very  beautiful  garden  flowers,  viz. 
albuca,  cyanella,  fritiilaria,  helonias,  hyacinthus,  hv- 
poxis,  lilium,  melanthium,  ornithogalum,  fcilla,  tulipa, 
agave,  aletris,  aloe,  anthericum,  aiphodelus,  bromelia, 
burmannia,  hemerocallis,  polyanthes,  tillandfia,  vera- 
trum,  yucca. 

CORONATION,  the  ceremony  of  invefting  with 
a  crown,  particularly  applied  to  the  crowning  of  kings, 
upon  their  fucceeding  to  the  fovereignty.  See  King. 

CORONAL,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
near  Mount  Helicon,  and  the.  lake  Copais,  fituated  011 
an  eminence  :  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians  by  Agefilaus.  Another  Corona  of  Thef- 
faly ;  having  Narthacium  to  the  eaft,  and  Lamia  near 
the  Sperchius  to  the  north  (Ptolemy). 

CORON  E,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Meffenia* 
fituated  on  the  fea,  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Coronteus, 

(Pliny)  ;  now  Golfo  di  Coron .  Paufanias  takes  it  to  be 
the  ALpea  of  Homer ;  but  Strabo  Thuria ,  and  Pliny 
Pedafus ,  now  Coron ,  in  the  territory  of  Belvidere,  in  the 
Morea.  E.  Long.  22.  N.  Lat,  36.  30. 

CORONELLI,  Vincent,  a  famous  geographer,  rvas 
born  at  Venice.  His  (kill  in  the  mathematics  having 
brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  count  d’Elirees, 
his  eminence  employed  him  in  making  globes  for 
Louis  XIV.  With  this  view  Coronelli  fpent  fome  time 
at  Paris,  and  left  a  great  number  of  globes  there,  which 
are  efteemed;  In  1685,  he  was  made  cofmographer 
to  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  and  four  years  after  public 
profeffor  of  geography.  He  founded  an  academy  of 
cofmography  at  Venice  ;  and  died  in  that  city  in  1718. 

Pie  publiffied  about  400  geographical  charts,  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  cofmography,  feveral  books  on  geography,  and 
other  works. 

CORONER  (corona tor),  zr\  ancient  officer  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  called  becaufe  he  hath  principally  to  do  with 
pleas  of  the  crown,  or  fuch  wherein  the  king  is  more 
immediately  concerned.  And  in  this  light  the  lord 
chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench  is  the.  principal  coro¬ 
ner  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  may,  if  he  pleafes,  exercife 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  a  coroner  in  any  part  of  the  realm. 

But  there  are  alfo  particular  coroners  for  every  county 
in  England  ;  ufually  four,  but  feme  times  fix,  and  fome- 
times  fewer.  This  officer  is  of  equally  authority  with 
the  fheriff;  and  was  ordained,  together  with  him,  to 
keep  the  peace,  when  the  earls  gave  up  the  wardfliip 
of  the  county. 

He  is  chofen  by  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
court ;  and  by  the  ftatute  of  Well  minder  1.  it  was  erv 
adled,  that  none  but  lawful  and  difereet  knights  fhould 
be  chofen  ;  but  it  feems  now  fufficient  if  a  man  have 
lands  enough  to  be  made  a  knight,  whether  he  be  really 
knighted  or  not;  for  the  coroner  ought  to  have  an 
eftate  fufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  office., 
and  aufwer  any  £»es  that  may  be  made  upon  him  for 

his 


Corner  his  roi  {behaviour  ;  and,  if  he  hath  not  enough  to  an- 

Coronilla  ^ver»  ^ne  ^ev^ec^  011  C0Unt)S  as  a  PU* 

t  °roni  a'  t  nifhment  for  electing  an  infufficient  officer.  Now, 

indeed,  through  the  culpable  neglect  of  gentleman  of 
property,  this  office  has  been  fuffered  to  fall  into  dis¬ 
repute,  and  get  into  low  and  indigent  hands ;  fo  that 
although  formerly  no  coroneis  would  be  paid  for  fer- 
ving  their  country,  and  they  were  by  the  aforefaid 
ftatute  of  Wellminfter  I.  exprefsly  forbidden  to  take 
a  reward  under  pain  of  great  forfeiture  to  the  king, 
yet  for  many  years  paft  they  have  only  defired  to  be 
chofen  for  the  fake  of  their  perquifites ;  being  allow¬ 
ed  fees  for  their  attendance  by  the  ftatute  3  Hen.  VII. 
c.  1.  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  complains  of  heavily, 
though  fince  his  time  thofe  fees  have  been  much  en¬ 
larged. 

The  Coroner  is  chofen  for  life  ;  but  may  be  removed, 
cither  by  being  made  ffieriff  or  chofen  verderor,  which 
are  offices  incompatible  with  the  other  $  and  by  the 
ftatute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  extortion,  negled^or  mifbe- 
haviour,  are  alfo  made  caofes  of  removal. 

The  office  and  power  of  a  coroner  are  alfo,  like 
thofe  of  the  ffieriff,  either  judicial  or  minifterial ;  but 
principally  judicial.  This  is  in  a  great  msafure  afeer- 
tained  by  ftatute  4  Edw.  I.  De  officio  coronatoris  ;  and 
confifts,  firft,  in  inquiring,  when  any  perfon  is  flain,  or 
dies  fuddenly,  or  in  prifon,  concerning  the  manner  of 
his  death.  And  this  muff  be  fuper  vifum  corporis  ;  for 
if  the  body  is  not  found,  the  coroner  cannot  fit.  He 
muff  alfo  fit  at  the  very  place  where  the  death  hap¬ 
pened.  And  his  inquiry  is  made  by  a  jury  from  four, 
five,  or  fix,  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  over  whom  he 
is  to  prefide.  If  any  be  found  guilty  by  this  inqueft 
of  murder,  he  is  to  commit  to  prifon  for  farther  trial, 
and  is  alfo  to  inquire  concerning  their  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels,  which  are  forfeited  thereby  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  murder  or  not,  he  muff  inquire  whether 
any  deodand  has  accrued  to  the  king,  or  the  lord  of 
the  franchife,  by  this  death ;  and  muff  certify  the 
whole  of  this  inquilition  to  the  court  of  king’s  bench, 
^or  the  next  affizes.  Another  branch  of  his  office  is  to 
inquire  concerning  ffiipwrecks  ;  and  certify  whether 
wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in  poffeffion  of  the  goods. 
Concerning  treafu  re -trove,  he  is  alfo  to  inquire  con- 
'  cerning  the  finders,  and  where  it  is,  and  whether  any 
one  be  fufpedfed  of  having  found  and  concealed  a  trea- 
fure  ;  “  and  that  may  well  be  perceived  (faith  the  old 
ffatute  of  Edw.  I.),  where  one  liveth  riotoufly,  haunt¬ 
ing  taverns,  and  hath  done  fo  of  long  time  where¬ 
upon  he  might  be  attached  and  held  to  bail  upon  this 
fufpicion  only. 

The  minifterial  office  of  the  coroner  is  only  as  the 
ffieriff’s  fubftitute.  For  when  juft  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  ffieriff,  for  fufpicion  of  partiality  (as  that 
he  is  interefted  in  the  fuit,  or  of  kindred  to  either  plain¬ 
tiff’  or  defendant),  the  procefs  muff  then  be  awarded  to 
the  coroner,  inftead  of  the  ffieriff,  for  execution  of  the 
king’s  writs. 

CORONET.  See  Crown. 

Coronet,  or  Cornet ,  of  a  horfe,  the  loweft  part  of 
the  paffern,  which  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  diftin- 
guiffied  by  the  hair  joining  and  covering  the  upper  part 
of  the  hoof. 

CORONILLA,  jointed-podded  Colutka  ;  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs,  and  in  the 


natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  Papiho-  Coro^  j 
nacece .  See  Botany  Index , 

CORONOID,  and  Condyloid,  proceffes.  See  Corpori- 
Anatomy  Index . 

CORPORA  cavernosa,  in  Anatomy ,  two  fpongk 
ous  bodies,  called  alfo  corpora  nervofa  and  corpus  fpon* 
giofum.  See  Anatomy  Index,  | 

Corpora  Pyramida/ia ,  are  two  protuberances  of  the 
under  part  of  the  cerebellum ,  about  an  inch  long;  fo 
called  from  their  refemhlance  to  a  pyramid.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy  Index . 

Corpora  Striata ,  See  Anatomy  Index, 

CORPORAL,  an  inferior  officer  under  a  fergennt, 
in  a  company  of  foot,  who  has  charge  over  one  of  the 
divifions,  places  and  relieves  fentinels,  and  keeps  good 
order  in  the  corps  de  garde  ;  he  alfo  receives  the  word 
from  the  inferior  rounds  which  paffes  by  his  corps  de 
garde.  This  officer  carries  a  fufee,  and  is  commonly 
an  old  foldier  ;  there  are  generally  three  corporals  in 
each  company. 

Corporal  of  a  Ship  of  War,  an  officer  under  the  ma- 
ffer  at  arms,  employed  to  teach  the  officers  the  ex- 
ercife  of  fmall  arms,  or  of  muffietry  ;  to  attend  at  the 
gangway,  on  entering  ports,  and  obferve  that  no  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  are  brought  into  the  fhip,  unlefs  by  ex- 
prefs  leave  from  the  officers.  He  is  alfo  to  extingmih  , 
the  fire  and  candles  at  eight  o’clock  in  winter,  and 
nine  in  fummer,  when  the  evening  gun  is  fired  ;  and 
to  walk  frequently  down  in  the  lower  decks  in  his 
watch,  to  fee  that  there  are  no  lights  but  fuck  as  are 
under  the  charge  of  proper  fentinels. 

Corporal  {Corporate),  is  alfo  an  ancient  church- 
term,  fignifying  the  facred  linen  fpread  under  the  cha¬ 
lice  in  the  eucharift  and  mafs,  to  receive  the  fragments 
of  the  bread,  if  any  chance  to  fall.  Some  fay  it  was 
Pope  Eufebius  who  firft  enjoined  the  ufe  of  the  corpo¬ 
ral  ;  others  aferibe  it  to  St  Sylvefter.  It  was  the  cu- 
fiom  to  carry  corporals,  with  fome  folemnity,  to  fires, 
and  to  heave  them  againff  the  flames,  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguifh  them.  Philip  de  Comines  fays,  the  pope 
made  Louis  XI.  a  prefent  of  the  corporale  whereon  my 
lord  St  Peter  fung  mafs. 

CORPORATION,  a  body  politic  or  incorporate, 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  perfons  or  members  are  join¬ 
ed  into  one  body,  and  are  qualified  to  take,  grant, 

&c. 

Of  corporations  there  is  a  great  variety  fubfifting, 
for  the  advancement  of  religion,  of  learning,  and  of 
commerce  ;  in  order  to  preferve  entire  and  for  ever 
thofe  rights  and  immunities,  which,  if  they  were 
granted  only  to  thofe  individuals  of  which  the  body 
corporate  is  compofed,  wTonld  upon  their  death  be  ut¬ 
terly  loft  and  extindh  To  fhow  the  advantages  of 
thefe  incorporations,  let  us  confider  the  cafe  of  a  col¬ 
lege  in  either  of  our  univerfities,  founded  ad  Jiudendum 
et  orandum ,  for  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  learning.  If  this  was  a  mere  voluntary  af- 
fembly,  the  individuals  which  compofe  it  might  in¬ 
deed  read,  pray,  ftudy,  and  perform  fcholaftic  exer- 
cifes  together,  fo  long  as  they  could  agree  to  do  fo  ; 
but  they  could  neither  frame  nor  receive  any  laws  or 
rules  of  their  condudi ;  none  at  leaft  which  would 
have  any  binding  force,  for  want  of  a  coercive  power 
to  create  a  fufficient  obligation.  Neither  could  they 
be  capable  of  retaining  any  privileges  or  immunities : 
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for,  if  fiich  privileges  be  attacked,  which  of  all  this  perpetuity 

}  unconnected  aftembly  has  the  right  or  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  them  ?  And,  when  they  are  difperfed  by  death  or 
otherwife,  how  lhall  they  transfer  thefe  advantages  to 
another  fet  of  ftudents,  equally  unconnected  as  them- 
felves  >  So  alfo,  with  regard  to  holding  eftates  or  other 
property,  if  land  be  granted  for  the  purpofes  of  religion 
or  learning  to  20  individuals  not  incorporated,  there  is 
no  legal  way  of  continuing  the  property  to  any  other 
perfons  for  the  fame  purpofes,  but  by  endlefs  convey¬ 
ances  from  one  to  the  other,  as  often  as  the  hands  are 
changed.  But  when  they  are  confolidated  and  united 
into  a  corporation,  they  and  their  fucceffors  are  then 
eonfidered  as  one  pevfon  in  law  :  as  one  perfon,  they 
have  one  will,  which  is  colleded  from  the  fenfe  of  the 
majority  of  the  individuals  :  this  one  will  may  eftablifh 
rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole,  which 
are  a  fort  of  municipal  laws  of  this  little  republip  3  or 
rules  and  ftatutes  may  be  preicribed  to  it  at  its  crea¬ 
tion,  which  are  then  in  the  place  of  natural  laws : 
the  privileges  and  immunities,  the  eftates  and  poffef- 
fions,  of  the  corporation,  when  once  vefted  in  them, 
will  be  for  ever  vefted,  without  any  new  conveyance 
to  new  fucceftions  ;  for  all  the  individual  members 
that  have  exifted  from  the  foundation  to  the  prefent 
time,  or  that  lhall  ever  hereafter  exift,  are  but  one 
perfon  in  law,  a  perfon  that  never  dies  :  in  like 
manner  as  the  river  Thames  is  ftill  the  fame  river, 
though  the  parts  which  compofe  it  are  changing  every 
inftant. 

The  original  invention  of  thefe  political  conflitutions 
feems  entirely  to  belong  to  the  Romans.  They  were 
introduced,  as  Plutarch  fays,  by  Numa  }  who  finding, 
upon  his  accefiion,  the  city  torn  to  pieces  by  the  two 
rival  faClicns  of  Sabines  and  Romans,  thought  it  a 
prudent  and  politic  meafure  to  fubdivide  thefe  two  in¬ 
to  many  fmaller  ones,  by  iuftituting  feparate  focicties 
of  every  manual  trade  and  profeftion.  They  were 
afterwards  much  eonfidered  by  the  civil  kuv,  in  which 
they  were  called  umverjitates ,  as  forming  one  whole 
cut  of  many  individuals  \  or  collegia ,  from  being 
gathered  together  :  they  were  adopted  alfo  by  the  ca¬ 
non  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  ecclefiaftical  difeipline  j 
and  from  them  our  fpiritual  corporations  are  derived. 

But  our  laws  have  confiderably  refined  and  improved' 
upon  the  invention,  according  to  the  ufual  genius 
of  the  Englifh  nation,  particularly  with  regard  to  foie 
corporations,  confifting  of  one  perfon  only,  of  which 
the  Roman  lawyers  had  no  notion ;  their  maxim  being 
that  Tres  faciunt  collegium;  though  they  held,  that 
if  a  corporation,  originally  confifting  of  three  perfons, 
be  reduced  to  one,  Si  univerjitas  ad  unum  redit ;  it 
may  ftill  fubfift  as  a  corporation,  Et  Jlet  nomen  univer - 
fitatis . 

As  to  the  feveral  forts  of  corporations,  the  firft  di- 
vifion  of  them  is  into  aggregate  and  foie .  Corporations 
aggregate  confift  of  many  perfons  united  together  into 
one  fociety,  and  are  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  fucceffion 
of  members,  fo  as  to  continue  for  ever  :  of  which  kind 
are  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  a  city,  the  head  and 
fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathe¬ 
dral  church.  Corporations  foie  confift  of  one  perfon 
only  and  his  fuccefibrs,  in  fome  particular  ftation,  who 
are  incorporated  by  law,  in  order  to  give  them  fome 
legal  capacities  and  advantages,  particularly  that  of 
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which  in  their  natural  perfons  they  could 
not  have  had.  In  this  fenfe  the  king  is  a  foie  corpora¬ 
tion  ;  fo  is  a  bifhop  ;  fo  are  fome  deacons  and  prebenda¬ 
ries,  diftinCt  from  their  feveral  chapters )  and  fo  is  every 
parfon  and  vicar.  And  the  neceftifcy,  or  at  leaft  ufe, 
of  this  inftitution  will  be  very  apparent,  if  we  confider 
the  cafe  of  a  parfon  of  a  church.  At  the  original  en¬ 
dowment  of  parifti -churches,  the  freehold  of  the  church, 
the  church-yard,  the  parfonage-houfe,  the  glebe,  and 
the  tithes  of  the  pariih,  were  vefted  in  the  then  parfon 
by  the  bounty  of  the  donor,  as  a  temporal  recom- 
penfe  to  him  for  his  fpiritual  care  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  with  intent  that  the  fame  emoluments  ftiould  ever 
afterwards  continue  as  a  recompenfe  for  the  fame  care. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  effe&ed  ?  The  freehold  was 
vefted  in  the  parfon  ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  it  vefted  in 
his  natural  capacity,  on  his  death  it  might  defeend  to 
his  heir,  and  would  be  liable  to  his  debts  and  incum¬ 
brances  :  or  at  beft,  the  heir  might  be  compellable,  at 
fome  trouble  and  expence,  to  convey  thefe  rights  to 
the  fucceeding  incumbent.  The  law  therefore  has  wife¬ 
ly  ordained,  that  the  parfon,  quatenus  parfon,  (hall  ne¬ 
ver  die,  any  mere  than  the  king  ;  by  making  him  and 
his  fucceffors  a  corporation.  By  which  means  all  the 
original  rights  of  the  parfonage  are  preferved  entire  to 
the  fucceffor  ;  for  the  prefent  incumbent,  and  his  pre- 
deceffor  who  lived  feven  centuries  ago,  are  in  law  one 
and  the  fame  perfon  y  and  what  was  given  to  the  one 
was  given  to  the  other  alfo. 

Another  divifion  of  corporations,  either  foie  or  ag¬ 
gregate,  is  into  ecclejiafical  and  lay.  Ecclefiaftical  cor¬ 
porations  are,  where  the  members  that  compofe  it  are 
entirely  fpiritual  perfons,  fuch  as  billiops,  certain  deans 
and  prebendaries,  all  archdeacons,  parfons,  and  vicars, 
which  are  foie  corporations  ;  deans  and  chapters  at 
prefent,  and  formerly  prior  and  convent,  abbot  and 
monks,  and  the  like,  bodies  aggregate.  Thefe  are 
ere&ed  for  the  furtherance  of  religion,  and  perpetu¬ 
ating  the  rights  of  the  church. — Lay  corporations  are 
of  two  forts,  civil  and  eleemofijr.ary.  The  civil  are  fuch 
as  are  ere&ed  for  a  variety  of  temporal  purpofes.  The 
king,  for  inftance,  is  made  a  corporation,  to  prevent  in 
general  the  poftibility  of  an  interregnum  or  vacany  of 
the  throne,  and  to  preferve  the  pcffeflions  of  the  crown 
entire  ;  for  immediately  upon  the  demife  of  one  king, 
his  fuccdfor  is  in  full  poffelfion  of  the  regal  rights  and 
dignity.  Other  lay  corporations  are  erected  for  the 
good  government  of  a  town  or  particular  diftrift,  as  a 
mayor  and  commonalty,  bailiff  and  burgelfes,  or  the 
like  :  fome  for  the  advancement  and  regulation  of  ma¬ 
nufactures  and  commerce  >  as  the  trading  companies 
of  London  and  other  towns  :  and  fome  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  divers  fpecial  purpofes )  as  church  war¬ 
dens,  for  converfation  of  the  goods  of  the  parifti  5  the 
college  of  phyficians  and  company  of  furgeons  in  Lon¬ 
don,  for  the  improvement  of  the  medical  fcience  ;  the 
royal  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  natural  know¬ 
ledge  y  and  the  fociety  of  antiquarians  for  promoting 
the  ftudy  of  antiquities.  The  eleemofynary  fort  are 
fuch  as  are  conftituted  for  the  perpetual  diftribution  of 
the  free  alms  or  bounty  of  the  founder  of  them  to 
fuch  perfons  as  he  has  direCled.  Of  this  kind  are  all 
hofpitals  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  lick,  and 
impotent  \  and  all  colleges,  both  in  our  univerfrties  and 
out  of  them  ;  which  colleges  are  founded  for  two  pur- 
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pofes :  1.  For  the  promotion  of  piety  and  learning  by 
proper  regulations  and  ordinances.  2.  For  imparting 
affiftance  to  the  members  of  thofe  bodies,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  profecute  their  devotion  and  ftudies 
with  greater  eafe  and  affiduity.  And  all  thefe  eleerao- 
fynary  corporations  are,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  lay,  and  not 
ecclefiaftical,  even  though  compofed  of  ecclefiaftical 
perfons,  and  although  they  in  fome  things  partake  of 
the  nature,  privileges,  and  reftriftions  of  ecclefiaftical 
bodies. 

Having  thus  marfhalled  the  feveral  fpecies  of  cor¬ 
porations,  let  us  next  proceed  to  confider,  1.  How 
corporations  in  general  may  be  created.  2.  What  are 
their  powers,  capacities,  and  incapacities.  And,  3.  How 
they  may  be  diffolved. 

I.  Corporations,  by  the  civil  law,  feem  to  have  been 
created  by  the  mere  aft  and  voluntary  affociation  of 
their  members  j  provided  fuch  convention  was  not  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  for  then  it  was  illicitum  collegium.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  prince’s  confent  was  neceffary  to  be 
actually  given  to  the  foundation  of  them  j  but  merely 
that  the  original  founders  of  thefe  voluntary  and  friend¬ 
ly  focieties  (for  they  were  little  more  than  fuch)  fhould 
not  eftablifh  any  meetings  in  oppofxtion  to  the  laws  of 
the  ftate. 

But  in  England  the  king’s  confent  is  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  the  ereftion  of  any  corporation,  either  im¬ 
pliedly  or  exprefsly  given.  The  king’s  implied  con¬ 
fent  is  to  be  found  in  corporations  which  exift  by  force 
of  the  common  law,  to  which  our  former  kings  are 
fuppofed  to  have  given  their  concurrence ;  common 
law  being  nothing  elfe  but  cuftom,  arifing  from  the 
univerfal  agreement  of  the  whole  community.  Of 
this  fort  are  the  king  himfelf,  all  bifhops,  parfons,  vi¬ 
cars,  church-wardens,  and  fbme  others  $  who  by  com¬ 
mon  law  have  ever  been  held  (as  far  as  our  books  can 
fhow  us)  to  have  been  corporations,  virtute  officii  ;  and 
this  incorporation  is  fo  infeparably  annexed  to  their 
offices,  that  we  cannot  frame  a  complete  legal  idea  of 
any  of  thefe  perfons,  but  we  muft  alfo  have  an  idea  of 
a  corporation,  capable  to  tranfmit  his  rights  to  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  at  the  fame  time.  Another  method  of  impli¬ 
cation,  whereby  the  king’s  confent  is  prefumed,  is  as 
to  all  corporations  by  prefeription,  fuch  as  the  city  of 
London,  and  many  others,  which  have  exifted  as  cor¬ 
porations,  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
out  to  the  contrary  j  and  therefore  are  looked  upon  in 
law  to  be  well  created.  For  though  the  members 
thereof  can  fhow  no  legal  charter  of  incorporation, 
yet  in  cafes  of  fuch  high  antiquity  the  law  prefumes 
there  once  was  one  ;  and  that  by  the  variety  of  acci¬ 
dents,  which  a  length  of  time  may  produce,  the  char¬ 
ter  is  loft  or  deftroyed.  The  methods  by  which  the 
king’s  confent  is  exprefsly  given,  are  either  by  aft  of 
parliament  or  charter.  By  aft  of  parliament,  of  which 
the  royal  affent  is  a  neceffary  ingredient,  corporations 
may  undoubtedly  be  created  :  but  it  is  obfervable,  that 
moft  of  thofe  ftatutes  which  are  ufually  cited  as  ha¬ 
ving  created  corporations,  do  either  confirm  fuch  as 
have  b  en  before  created  by  the  king  ;  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  erefted  by  charter 
to  Hen.  VIII.  which  charter  was  afterwards  confirm¬ 
ed  in  parliament :  or,  they  permit  the  king  to  ereft  a 
corporation  in  futuro  with  fuch  and  fuch  powers  ;  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  fociety  of  the 


Britiffi  filhery.  So  that  the  immediate  creative  aft  is  Corpora! 
ufually  performed  by  the  king  alone,  in  virtue  of  his  tion,  j 
royal  prerogative.  v— “ V- 

All  the  other  methods  therefore  whereby  corpora¬ 
tions  exift,  by  common  law,  by  prefeription,  and  by 
aft  of  parliament,  are  for  the  moft  part  reducible  to 
this  of  the  king’s  letters  patent,  or  charter  of  incorpo¬ 
ration.  The  king’s  creation  may  be  performed  by  the 
words  creamus ,  erigimus ,  fundamus ,  incorporamus ,  or 
the  like.  Nay  it  is  held,  that  if  the  king  grants  to  a 
fet  of  men  to  have  gildain  mercatoriym ,  “  a  mercantile 
meeting  or  affembly,”  this  is  alone  fufficient  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  and  eftabliih  them  for  ever. 

The  king  (it  is  faid)  may  grant  to  a  fubjeft  the 
power  of  eiefting  corporations,  though  the  contrary 
was  formerly  held  ;  that  is,  he  may  permit  the  fubjeft 
to  name  the  perfons  and  powers  of  the  corporation  at 
his  pleafure  j  but  it  is  really  the  king  that  erefts,  and 
the  fubjeft  is  but  the  inftrument $  for  though  none  but 
the  king  can  make  a  corporation,  yet  qui  facil  per  ali- 
um,facit  per  fe.  In  this  manner  the  chancellor  to  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  has  power  by  charter  to  ereft  cor¬ 
porations  j  and  has  aftually  often  exerted  it  in  the  erec- 
tion  of  feveral  matriculated  companies,  now  fubfifting, 
of  tradefmen  fubfervient  to  the  ftudents. 

When  a  corporation  is  erefted,  a  name  muft  be  given  i 
to  it  j  and  by  that  name  alone  it  muft  fue  and  be  l'ued, 
and  do  all  legal  afts. 

II.  After  a  corporation  is  fo  formed  and  named,  it 
acquires  many  powers  and  rights,  which  we  are  next  to 
confider.  Some  of  thefe  are  neceffarily  and  infeparably 
incident  t®  every  corporation  j  which  incidents  as  foon 
as  a  corporation  is  duly  erefted,  are  tacitly  annexed  of 
courfe.  As,  1.  To  have  perpetual  fucceffion.  This  is 
the  very  end  of  its  incorporation  $  for  there  cannot  be 
a  fucceffion  for  ever  without  an  incorporation  \  and 
therefore  all  aggregate  corporations  have  a  power 
neceffarily  implied  of  eiefting  members  in  the  room 
of  fuch  as  go  off.  2.  To  fue  or  be  fued,  implead  or 
be  impleaded,  grant  or  receive,  by  its  corporate  name, 
and  do  all  other  afts  as  natural  perfons  may.  3.  To 
purchafe  lands  and  hold  them,  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
felves  and  their  fucceffors :  which  two  are  confe- 
quential  to  the  former.  4.  To  have  a  common  feal. 

For  a  corporation  being  an  invifible  body,  cannot  ma- 
nifeft  its  intention  by  any  perfonal  aft  or  oral  dif- 
courfe  :  it  otherwife  afts  and  fpeaks  only  by  its  com¬ 
mon  feal.  For  though  the  particular  members  may  j 
exprefs  their  private  confents  to  any  aft  by  words  or 
figning  their  names,  yet  this  does  not  bind  the  corpora¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  the  fixing  of  the  feal,  and  that  only,  which 
unites  the  feveral  affents  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofe  the  community,  and  makes  one  joint  affent  of  the 
whole.  5.  To  make  by-laws  or  private  ftatutes  for 
the  better  government  of  the  corporation  ;  which  are 
binding  upon  themfelves,  unlefs  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  then  they  are  void.  But  no  trading 
company  is  with  us  allowed  to  make  bye-laws  which 
may  affeft  the  king’s  prerogative  or  the  common  pro¬ 
fit  of  the  people,  under  penalty  of  40I.  unlefs  they 
be  approved  by  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  and  chief 
juftices,  or  the  judges  of  affize  in  their  circuits  ;  and 
even  though  they  be  fo  approved,  ftill,  if  contrary  to 
law,  they  are  void.  Thefe  five  powers  are  infeparably 
incident  to  every  corporation,  at  leaft  to  every  corpo¬ 
ration 
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Corpora-  ration  aggregate :  for  two  of  them,  though  they  may 

L  t]on<  ,  be  praftifed,  yet  are  very  unneceflary  to  a  corporation 
foie  ;  viz.  to  have  a  corporate  feal  to  teflify  his  foie 
aflent,  and  to  make  Hatutes  for  the  regulation  of  his 
own  conduct. 

Corporations  have  a  capacity  to  purchafe  lands  for 
themfelves  and  fucceffors  }  but  they  are  excepted  out 
of  the  Hatute  of  wills  y  fo  that  no  devife  of  lands  to  a 
corporation  by  will  is  good  ;  except  for  charitable  ufes, 
by  Hat.  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  which  exception  is  again  great¬ 
ly  narrowed  by  the  Hat.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  And  alfo, 
by  a  great  variety  of  Hatutes,  their  privilege  even  of 
purchafing  from  any  living  granter  is  much  abridged  } 
fo  that  now  a  corporation,  either  ecclefiaHical  or  lay, 
muH  have  a  licenfe  from  the  king  to  purchafe,  before 
they  can  exert  that  capacity  which  is  veiled  in  them 
If  by  the  common  law  :  nor  is  even  this  in  all  cafes  fuffi- 
cient.  Thefe  Hatutes  are  generally  called  the  Hatutes  of 
mortmain .  See  Mortmain. 

\lackft.  .  The  general  duties  of  all  bodies  politic,  corifidered 

'mment.  Jn  their  corporate  capacity,  may,  like  thofe  of  natural 
perfons,  be  reduced  to  this  fmgle  one  ;  that  of  a&ing 
up  to  the  end  or  defign,  whatever  it  be,  for  which 
they  were  created  by  their  founder. 

III.  How  corporations  may  be  diflolved.  Any  par¬ 
ticular  member  may  be  disfranchised,  or  lofe  his  place 
in  the  corporation,  by  adling  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  fociety,  or  the  laws  of  the  land  :  or  he  may  xefign 
it  by  his  own  voluntary  a£V.  But  the  body  politic  may 
alfo  itfelf  be  diholved  in  feveral  ways  y  which  diflolu- 
tion  is  the  civil  death  of  the  corporation  j  and  in  this 
cafe  their  lands  and  tenements  fhall  revert  to  the  per- 
fon,  or  his  heirs,  who  granted  them  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  5  for  the  law  doth  annex  a  condition  to  every 
fucli  grant,  that  if  the  corporation  be  diflolved,  the 
granter  fhall  have  the  lands  again,  becaufe  the  caufe 
of  the  grant  faileth.  The  grant  is  indeed  only  during 
the  life  of  the  corporation  ;  which  may  endure  for 
ever  :  but  when  that  life  is  determined  to  be  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  body  politic,  the  granter  takes  it  back 
by  teverfion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  every  other  grant  for  life. 
The  debts  of  a  corporation,  either  to  or  from  it,  are 
totally  extinguifljed  by  its  diflolution  y  fo  that  the 
members  thereof  cannot  recover,  or  be  charged  with 
them,  in  their  natural  capacities :  agreeable  to  that 
maxim  of  the  civil  law,  Si  quid  univerjitati  debetur ,  fin - 
guiis  non  debetur  ;  necy  quod  debet  univerjitas,jinguli  ds- 
bent . 

A  corporation  may  be  diflolved,  1.  By  a<H  of  par¬ 
liament,  which  is  boundlefs  in  its  operations.  2.  By 
the  natural  death  of  all  its  members,  in  cafes  of  an  ag¬ 
gregate  corporation.  3.  By  furrender  of  its  franchifes 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  which  is  a  kind  of  fuicide. 

4.  By  forfeiture  of  its  charter,  through  negligence  or 
abufe  of  its  franchifes,  in  which  cafe  the  law  judges 
that  the  body  politic  has  broken  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  was  incorporated,  and  therefore  the  incor¬ 
poration  is  void.  And  the  regular  courfe  is  to  biing  an 
information  in  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo  warrantoy  to 
inquire  by  what  warrant  the  members  now  exercife 
their  corporate  power,  having  forfeited  it  by  fuch  and 
fuch  proceedings.  The  exertion  of  this  a£t  of  law, 
for  the  purpofes  of  the  Hate,  in  the  reigns  of  King 
Charles  and  King  James  II.  particularly  by  feizing  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  London,  gave  great  and  juH  of- 
Yol.  VI.  Part  II. 
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fence  f  though  perhaps,  in  Hridtnefs  of  law,  the  pro-  Corpora* 
ceedings  in  rnoH  of  them  were  Efficiently  regular  \ 
but  the  judgment  againfl  that  of  London  was  reverfed  Corpulency, 
by  a£l  of  parliament  after  the  revolution  \  and  by  the  v  ,,  / 

fame  Hatute  it  is  enafted,  that  the  franchifes  of  the 
city  of  London  fhall  never  more  be  forfeited  for  any 
caufe  whatfoever.  And  becaufe  by  the  common  law 
corporations  were  diflolved,  in  cafe  the  mayor  or  head 
officer  was  not  duly  elected  on  the  day  appointed  in  the 
charter  or  eflablifhed  by  prefeription,  it  is  now  pro¬ 
vided,  that  for  the  future  no  corporation  fhall  be  diflol- 
ved  upon  that  account,  and  ample  dire&ions  are  given 
for  appointing  a  new  officer,  in  cafe  there  be  no  elec¬ 
tion,  or  a  void  one,  made  upon  the  charter  or  preferip- 
tive  day. 

Corporation  A&y  is  that  which  prevents  any  perfon 
from  being  legally  ele&ed  into  any  office  relating  to 
the  government  of  any  city  or  corporation,  unlefs 
within  a  twelvemonth  before  he  has  received  the  facra- 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  Eng’and  5  and  which  enjoins  him  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  fuprcmacy  when  he  takes  the 
oath  of  office  *y  otherwife  his  ele&ion  is  void. 

CORPOREAL,  thofe  qualities  which  denominate 
a  body.  See  Incorporeal. 

CORPOREITY,  the  quality  of  that  which  is  cor¬ 
poreal,  or  has  body  5  or  that  which  conflitutes  or  de¬ 
nominates  it  fuch.  The  corporeity  of  God  was  the 
capital  error  of  the  Anthropomorphites.  Some  au¬ 
thors  reproach  Tertullian  with  admitting  a  corporeity 
in  the  Deity  ;  but  it  is  manifefl,  by  body  he  means  no 
more  than  fubjlance.  The  Mahometans  reproach  the 
Samaritans  at  this  day,  with  a  belief  of  the  corporeity 
of  God.  Many  of  the  ancients  believed  the  corporeity 
of  angels. 

CORPSE,  a  dead  body. 

If  any  one,  in  taking  up  a  dead  body,  Heals  the 
ffiroud,  or  other  apparel,  it  will  be  felony.  Stealing  on¬ 
ly  the  corpfe  itfelf  is  not  felony  *,  but  it  is  puniffiable  as 
a  mifdemeanor  by  indiflment  at  common  law. 

CORPS,  in  Archite&urcy  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  French,  fignifying  any  part  that  projects  or  advan¬ 
ces  beyond  the  naked  of  a  wall ;  and  which  ferves  as 
a  ground  for  fome  decoration  or  the,  like. 

Corps  de  BattaiHe ,  is  the  main  body  of  an  army 
drawn  up  for  battle. 

Corps  de  Garde ,  a  poH  in  an  army,  fometimes  under 
covert,  fometimes  in  the  open  air,  to  receive  a  body  of 
foldiers,  who  are  relieved  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
to  watch  in  their  turns,  for  the  fecuvity  of  a  quarter,  a 
camp,  Ration,  &c.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  men  ' 

who  watch  therein.  It  is  ufual  to  have,  beflde  the 
great,  a  little  corps  de  garde,  at  a  good  diHance  before 
the  lines }  to  be  the  more  readily  advertifcd  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy. 

CORPULENCY,  the  Hate  of  a  perfon  too  much 
loaded  with  fldh  or  fat. 

Corpulency  is  the  occaflon  of  various  difeafes,  and 
particularly  the  apoplexy.  It  was  held  infamous  amor,* 
the  ancient  Lacedaemonians. 

Sennertus  mentions  a  man  that  weighed  600  pounds, 
and  a  maid  36  years  of  age  who  weighed  450.  Bright 
of  Malden,  who  died  at  the  age  of  29  years  in  1750, 
weighed  616  pounds..  Chiapin  Vitelli,  marquis  of 
Cercna,  a  noted  Spanifh  general  in  his  time,  Rom  an 
4  R  excdlive 
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Corpulency  exceftive  corpulency,  is  faid  to  have  reduced  himfelf  by 
Corrado  drinking  °f  vinegar,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  leannefs,  that 
.  ^  he  could  fold  his  (kin  feveral  times  round  him. 

Caftile  foap,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  an  eleftuary, 
pills,  or  diffolved  in  a  gill  or  more  of  foft  water,  from 
one  to  four  drachms  taken  at  bed-time,  is  ftrongly 
recommended  with  a  view  of  reducing  corpulency,  in 
a  difcourfe  on  its  nature,  caufes,  and  cure,  by  Mal¬ 
colm  Flemyng,  M.  D.  Lond.  1760.  See  Medicine 
Index. 

CORPUS,  in  Anatomy ,  is  applied  to  feveral  parts 
of  the  animal  ftrufture  ;  as  corpus  callofum ,  corpus 
cavernofum ,  & c.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

Corpus  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  learning,  for  feve¬ 
ral  works  of  the  fame  nature  collefted  and  bound  to¬ 
gether. 

Gratian  made  a  colleftion  of  the  canons  of  the 
church,  called  corpus  canonum.  The  corpus  of  the  civil 
law  is  compofed  of  the  digeft,  code,  and  inftitutes. 
We  have  alfo  a  corpus  of  the  Greek  poets  ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  Latin  poets. 

Corpus  Chrijli ,  a  feftival  of  the  church  of  England, 
kept  on  the  next  Thurfday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  in- 
ftituted  in  honour  of  the  eucharift  ;  to  which  alfo  one 
of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  is  dedicated. 

CORPUSCLE,  in  Physics ,  a  minute  particle,  or 
phyfical  atom,  being  fuch  as  a  natural  body  is  made 
up  of.  By  this  word  is  not  meant  the  elementary 
particles,  nor  hypoftatical  principles  of  chemifts ;  but 
iuch  particles,  whether  of  a  fimple  or  compound  na¬ 
ture,  whofe  parts  will  not  be  diffolved  nor  diffipated  by 
ordinary  degrees  of  heat. 

CORPUSCULAR  philosophy,  is  that  way  of 
philofophifing  which  endeavours  to  explain  things,  and 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  the  mo¬ 
tion,  figure,  reft,  pofition,  &c.  of  the  corpufcles,  or  the 
minute  particles  of  matter. 

Mr  Boyle  fums  up  the  chief  principles  of  the  cor- 
pufcular  hypothefis,  which  now  flourilhes  under  the  me¬ 
chanical  philofophy  in  thefe  particulars  : 

1.  They  fuppofe  that  there  is  but  one  catholic  or 
univerfal  matter,  which  is  an  extended,  impenetrable, 
and  divifible  fubftance,  common  to  all  bodies,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  all  forms.  2.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to 
form  the  vaft  variety  of  natural  bodies,  muft  have  mo¬ 
tion  in  fome  or  all  its  afiignable  parts  ;  and  that  this 
motion  was  given  to  matter  by  God  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  has  all  manner  of  direftions  and  tendencies. 
3.  Matter  muft  alfo  be  aftually  divided  into  parts,  and 
each  of  thefe  primitive  particles,  fragments,  or  atoms 
of  matter  muft  have  its  proper  magnitude  or  fize, 
as  alfo  its  peculiar  figure  or  ftiape.  4.  They  fup¬ 
pofe  alfo,  that  thefe  differently  fized  and  fhaped  par¬ 
ticles  may  have  as  different  orders  and  pofitions,  where¬ 
of  great  variety  may  arife  in  the  compofition  of  bodies. 

CORRADINI  DE  Sezza,  Peter  Marcellinus,  a 
learned  civilian  and  cardinal,  born  at  Sezza,  in  1658, 
acquired  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  Clement  XL 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1743.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
learned  and  curious  work,  entitled,  “  Verus  Latium 
profanum  et  facrum,”  2  vols  folio;  and  a  hiftory  of 
Sezza, in  4to. 

CORRADO,  Sebastian,  an  Italian  grammarian  of 
the  1 6th  century,  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues 
at  Reggio,  where  he  formed  an  academy  of  polite  li¬ 


terature;  and  at  length  removed  to  Bologna,  in  or-  Corrafo 
der  to  be  profeffor  of  thofe  languages.  He  wrote  fe-  H 
veral  works,  the  moft  efteemed  of  which  are,  “  £*ue-  Coneftiorj 
Jlura  in  qua  Ciceronis  vita  refer  turf'  an  excellent  'r’*‘ 
performance ;  and,  “  de  Lingua  Latina."  He  died 
in  1556. 

CORRECTION,  in  Printing,  the  aft  of  retrench¬ 
ing  the  faults  in  a  work ;  or  the  reading  which  the 
corrector  gives  the  firft  proofs,  to  point  out  and  amend 
the  faults  to  be  reftified  by  the  compofitor. 

The  correftions  are  placed  on  the  margin  of  each 
page,  right  againft  the  line  where  the  faults  are  found. 

There  are  different  characters  ufed  to  exprefs  different 
correftions,  as  D  or  J,  dele,  for  any  thing  to  be  ef¬ 
faced  or  left  out.  When  any  thing  is  to  be  inferted, 
the  place  is  marked  in  the  line  with  a  caret  a,  and  the 
infertion  added  in  the  margin.  When  a  word,  fyl- 
lable,  &c.  is  to  be  altered,  it  is  erafed  out  of  the 
proof,  and  that  to  be  put  in  its  room  written  in  the 
margin  ;  always  obferving,  if  there  be  feveral  miftakes 
in  the  fame  line,  that  the  correftions  in  the  margin  be 
feparated  by  little  bars,  or  ftrokes,  | .  If  a  fpace  be 
omitted,  its  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  the 
margin  wfith  )£.  If  a  fpace  be  wrong  placed,  as  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  the  two  parts  are  connefted 
with  a  cu  rve,  and  the  fame  charafter  put  in  the 

margin.  If  a  letter  be  inverted,  it  is  expreffed  on 
the  margin  with  g.  If  any  thing  be  tranfpofed,  it  is 
marked  thus  :  The  JhorteJl  j are  the\follies\  hejl ;  for  the 
JhorteJl  follies  are  the  hejl  ,*  and  in  the  margin  is  added  tr. 
in  a  circle.  If  Roman  charafters  are  to  be  changed  for 
Italic,  or  vice  verfa,  a  line  is  drawn  under  them  thus, 
and  Roman  or  Italic  added  in  the  margin  :  if  to  capi¬ 
tals,  a  double  line.  If  a  word  or  fentence  is  entirely 
omitted,  the  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  in  the 
margin  is  inferted  the  word  out .  If  the  letters  of  * 

a  word  Hand  too  far  afunder,  a  line  -is  drawn  under 
them,  and  in  the  margin  is  put  a  crooked  line  or  1 
hook, thus  . 

Correction  Houfe ,  a  place  of  confinement,  where 
vagrants  and  perfons  guilty  of  crimes  of  an  inferior 
degree,  fuffer  puniftiment  by  being  obliged  to  labour 
for  a  certain  period  of  time,  as  for  months  or  years, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  The  benefits 
arifing  to  fociety,  and  the  reformation  of  offenders, 
from  this  mode  of  puniftiment,  have  been  varioufly  efti- 
mated  by  different  writers,  according  to  the  view's 
which  they  have  taken  of  the  effefts  and  confequences 
which  are  fuppofed  to  follow  the  confinement  and  re- 
ftraiut  to  which  the  criminal  is  fubjefted.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greateft  defefts  of  the 
laws  of  this  country,  that,  excepting  the  puniftiment 
of  death,  there  is  no  other  which  is  accompanied  with 
that  degree  of  feverity  and  terror  to  awe  or  reftrain 
offenders  from  the  commiffion  of  crimes.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  are  the  following  obfervations  of  Dr  Paley.  The 
laws  of  England,  he  fays,  “  are  not  provided  with  any 
other  puniftiment  than  that  of  death,  fufficiently  terri¬ 
ble  to  keep  offenders  in  awe.  Tranfportation  which  is 
the  puniftiment  fecond  in  the  order  of  feverity,  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  example  very  imperfeftly  ;  not  only  be- 
caufe  exile  is  in  reality  a  flight  puniftiment  to  thofe  who 
have  neither  property,  nor  friends,  nor  regular  means 
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;&ion.  of  fubfiftence  at  home,  but  becaufe  the  punifhment, 
•v— — 1  whatever  it  be,  is  unobferved  and  unknown.  A  trans¬ 
ported  convift  may  Suffer  under  his  Sentence,  but  his 
Sufferings  are  removed  from  the  view  of  his  country¬ 
men  j  his  mifery  is  unfeen  ;  his  condition  flrikes  no 
terror  into  the  minds  of  thofe  for  whofe  warning  and 
admonition  it  was  intended.  This  chafm  in  the  Scale 
of  puniihment  produces  alfo  two  farther  imperfe&ions 
in  the  adminiftration  of  penal  juftice  ;  of  which  the 
firft  is,  that  the  Same  puniihment  is  extended  to  crimes 
of  very  different  chara&ers  and  malignancy  ;  and  the 
Second,  that  punilhments,  Separated  by  a  great  interval, 
are  afligned  to  crimes  hardly  diftinguilhable  in  their 
guilt  and  miSchief.,, 

This  defe£i,  it  has  been  SuppoSed,  might  be  made  up 
by  the  proper  management  of  houfes  of  corre&ion.  For 
as  the  obje6t  of  puniihment  is  not  only  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  offender,  but  is  alfo  intended  to  operate  as 
an  example  to  others,  both  thefe  objects  Seem  to  be 
more  certainly  attained  by  the  confinement  and  labour 
to  which  criminals  are  Subje&ed  in  houfes  of  this  de¬ 
scription  than  by  any  Species  of  puniihment  provided 
by  the  laws  of  Britain.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  puniffiments  inflifted  by  the  laws  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  whether  imprifonment  or  exile,  pain  or  infamy, 
have  rarely  the  effe£l  of  producing  any  reformation  of 
the  criminal.  On  the  contrary,  he  often  returns  to  the 
world  more  hardened  in  crime,  and  more  determined 
in  his  wicked  courfes.  Houfes  of  correction  might 
probably  in  this  refpect  be  attended  with  more  benefi¬ 
cial  confequences.  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with  the 
Amfferdam  houfe  of  corre&ion,  an  account  of  which  in 
this  view  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers.  It  is  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Tra¬ 
vels  of  M.  Thouin. 

The  Amllerdam  correction  houfe,  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  prifoners  confined  in  it,  is  called  th zrafping- 
houfe ,  and  is  deftined  to  the  reception  of  thofe  malefac¬ 
tors  whofe  crimes  do  not  amount  to  a  capital  offence. 
Their  puniihment  cannot  fo  properly  be  denominated 
Solitary  confinement  as  a  fcquellration  from  Society  du¬ 
ring  a  limited  term  of  years.  The  building  is  lituated 
in  a  part  of  the  Suburbs  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  city. 
The  exterior  has  nothing  remarkable,  either  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  form  or  extent.  It  is  detached  from  the  llreet 
by  a  fpacious  court,  which  contains  the  keeper’s  lodge, 
together  with  apartments  for  the  different  fervants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  eftablifhment.  Over  the  gate,  which 
opens  from  this  court  into  the  prifon,  are  placed  two 
ftatues,  as  large  as  life,  reprefenting  two  men  in  the  a£t 
of  fawing  a  piece  of  logwood. 

The  inner  court  is  in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  round 
which  are  arranged  the  apartments  of  the  prifoners,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  neceffary  warehoufes.  One  part  of  the 
ground  ftory  is  divided  into  different  chambers  \  the 
other  ferves  as  a  depot  for  the  logwood,  and  the  imple¬ 
ments  employed  in  its  preparation. 

The  keeper,  whofe  countenance,  contrary  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  cuftom  of  perfons  of  his  profeftion,  was  ftrongly 
indicative  of  urbanity  and  gentlenefs,  introduced  M. 
Thouin  into  an  apartment  where  two  prifoners  were  at 
work  in  fawing  a  large  log  of  Campeachy  wood.  The 
faw  is  compofed  of  four  blades  joined  together,  with 
very  llrong,  large,  and  lharp  teeth,  which  make  a  feif- 
Sure  in  the  wood  of  nearly  two  inches  in  breadth.  The 


operation  is  repeated,  till  the  pieces  become  too  fmall  to  Corre&ion. 
undergo  the  faw,  when  they  are  ground  in  mills  pcculi- 
arly  conftru&ed  for  this  purpofe. 

This  employment  requires  an  extraordinary  exertion 
of  Strength,  and  is  at  firft  a  fevere  penance  even  to  robuft 
perfons  j  but  habit,  addrefs,  and  pra&ice,  foon  render  it 
eafy  ;  and  the  prifoners  in  a  Ihort  time  become  compe¬ 
tent  to  furnilh,  without  painful  exertion,  their  weekly 
contingent  of  200  lb.  weight  of  fawed  pieces.  After 
completing  this  talk,  they  even  find  time  to  fabricate  a 
variety  of  little  articles  in  wood  and  ftraw,  which  they 
fell  to  thofe  who  vifit  the  prifon,  or  difpofe  of,  by  means 
of  agents,  in  the  town. 

M.  Thouin  next  infpefted  three  apartments  of  dif¬ 
ferent  dimenfions,  which  opened  into  the  inner  court. 

The  one  was  inhabited  by  four,  the  fecond  by  fix,  and 
the  third  by  ten  prifoners.  The  furniture  of  the  rooms 
confifted  in  hammocks,  with  a  mattrefs,  a  blanket,  and 
a  coverlid  to  each,  tables,  chairs,  and  ftools,  glafs  and 
earthen  veffels,  and  various  other  articles  of  convenience.  . 

Every  thing  in  thefe  apartments  was  diftinguiftied  by 
neatnefs  and  propriety  \  and  notwithstanding  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  allotted  to  each  was  fully  adequate  to 
the  dimenfions  of  the  rooms,  the  fenfes  were  not  offend¬ 
ed  with  any  difagreeable  feent,  and  the  air  was  in  every 
refpeft  as  pure  and  wholefome  as  the  furrounding  atmo- 
fphere. 

In  an  obfeure  part  of  the  building  are  a  number  of 
cells,  in  which  formerly  thofe  prifoners  t\vho  revolted 
againft  the  proper  fubordination  of  the  place,  or  ill- 
treated  their  comrades,  were  confined  for  a  few  days. 

But  the  keeper  affured  M.  Thouin  that  thefe  cells  had 
not  been  made  ufe  of  for  upwards  of  10  years.  They 
are  dark  gloomy  dungeons,  with  only  a  fmall  aperture 
for  the  admiflion  of  light  and  air.  The  fuppreftion  of 
this  barbarous  and  coercive  puniihment  does  honour  to 
the  humanity  of  government. 

The  ftore-rooms  are  filled  with  various  kinds  of  wrcod 
for  the  purpofes  of  dyeing  \  as  the  Ji<z??iatoxylum  cam- 
pechianum ,  the  morus  tin&oria ,  the  ccefalpinia  fappan , 

&c.  They  are  all  exotics,  with  the  exception  of  the 
evonymus  Europccus .  The  warehoufes  were  not  of  Suf¬ 
ficient  extent  to  contain  the  quantity  of  wood,,  which 
was  depofited  in  piles  in  different  parts  of  the  court. 

The  prifoners,  amounting  to  76  in  number,  wTere 
uniformly  habited  in  coarfe  woollens  ;  wear  very  good 
fiockings,  large  leather  (hoes,  white  ftiirts,  and  caps  or 
hats.  They  are,  by  the  rules  of  the  houfe,  obliged  to 
frequent  ablutions,  which  greatly  contribute  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  health.  There  was  only  one  lick  per- 
fon  amongft  them  ;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
almoft  all  the  priloners  had  formerly  lived  in  large  com¬ 
mercial  towns  j  very  few  villagers  were  amongft  them. 

They  had  all  been  Sentenced  to  imprifonment  for  theft  5 
but  it  depends  upon  themfelves,  by  reformation  and  good 
behaviour,  to  Ihorten  the  term  of  their  confinement, 
which  many  of  them  frequently  do. 

The  keeper,  whofe  humanity  to  the  unfortunate  per¬ 
fons  committed  to  his  care  entitles  him  rather  to  the 
title  of  their  prote&or  than  their  gaoler  (and  M.  Thouin 
informs  us,  that  the  prifoners  generally  called  him  by 
no  other  name  than  father),  affifts  them  with  his  coun- 
fels  and  friendly  admonitions.  He  regifters  every  week, 
in  a  book  appropriated  to  this  purpofe,  both  the  in- 
fiances  of  good  and  bad  behaviour,  which  is  annually 
4  R  2.  fubmittedi 
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"orredtion,  fubmitted  to  the  examination  of  the  magiftracy,  who, 
"  v™"—'  from  this  report,  abridge  or  prolong  the  term  of  con¬ 
finement,  according  to  the  degree  of  indulgence  which 
each  prifoner  appears  to  merit.  Cafes  frequently  hap¬ 
pen  where  a  malefadlor,  condemned  to  an  imprifonment 
of  eight  years,  by  his  good  behaviour  procures  his  en¬ 
largement  at  the  expiration  of  four  ;  and  fo  on  in  pro¬ 
portion  for  a  fhorter  term.  But  great  attention  is  paid 
to  difcriminate  between  a&ual  reform  and .  hypocritical 
artifice. 

The  reward  ©f  good  behaviour  is  not,  however,  con¬ 
fined  to,  or  withheld  till,  the  period  of  a&ual  liberation. 
Their  reftoration  to  fociety  is  preceded  by  a  progreflxve 
amelioration  of  their  lot.  Their  work  is  gradually  ren¬ 
dered  lefs  laborious,  they  are  accommodated  with  feparate 
apartments,  and  employed  in  the  fervices  of  domeftic 
economy.  The  keeper  even  en trulls  them  with  com- 
miflions  beyond  the  precin&s  of  the  prifon  j  and  fcarce 
a  Angle  infiance  has  occurred  of  their  abufing  this  in¬ 
dulgence.  By  this  prudent  management,  a  confiderable 
faving  is  effected  in  the  expence  of  the  eftablilhment,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  tends  to  wear  away  prejudice,  and 
to  initiate  the  prifoners  by  gradual  advances  into  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  duties  of  focial  life. 

M.  Thouin  made  particular  inquiries  whether  it  was 
cuftomary  for  perfons  after  their  difcharge  to  be  con¬ 
fined  a  fecond  and  third  time,  as-  is  but  too  often  the 
cafe  in  many  countries,  for  a  repetition  of  their  offence. 
He  was  informed,  that  fuch  inftances  very  rarely  occur  5 
but  the  cafe  is  not  without  precedent,  as  he  obferved  in 
the  perfon  of  a  young  Jew,  who  was  then  in  the  rafp- 
ing-houfe  for  the  third  time.  The  cafe  of  this  man  is 
fomewhat  extraordinary.  During  the  period  of  his  de¬ 
tention,  he  always  conforms,  with  the  moft  fcrupulous 
obfervance,  to  the  rules  of  the  place,  and  gives  general 
Jatisfaftion  by  his  exemplary  conduft.  But  fuch,  as  he 
himfelf  avowed  to  our  traveller,  is  his  conftitutional  pro- 
penfity  to  thieving,  that  no  fooner  is  the  term  of  his  im¬ 
prifonment  elapfed,  than  he  returns  with  redoubled  ar¬ 
dour  to  his  lawlefs  courfes.  It  is  not  fo  much  for  the 
fake  of  plunder,  as  to  gratify  his  irrefiftible  impulfe, 
that  he  follows  this  vicious  life  j  and  M.  Thouin  adds, 
that  he  recounted  his  different  exploits  with  as  much 
exultation  and  triumph  as  a  veteran  difplays  when  re- 
hearfing  his  warlike  atchievements. 

Another  falutary  regulation  in  this  inftitution,  from 
which  the  belt  confequences  refult,  is  the  indulgence 
granted  to  the  prifoners  of  receiving  the  vilits  of  their 
wives  and  miftreffes  twice  every  week.  Proper  care, 
however,  is  taken  to  guard  againft  the  introduftion  of 
difeafe  }  and  the  ladies,  in  one  fenfe,  purchafe  their  ad- 
miflion  by  giving  a  trifling  fum  of  money  at  the  gate, 
which  becomes  the  perquifite  of  the  aged  prifoners, 
whofe  wants  are  of  a  different  nature  from  their  youth¬ 
ful  comrades.  Thus  the  pleafures  of  one  clafs  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  comforts  of  the  other  j  and  the  entrance 
money,  trifling  as  it  is,  keeps  away  a  crowd  of  idle  va¬ 
gabonds,  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  prifoners. 
The  ladies  at  their  vifits  are  permitted  to  eat  and  drink 
with  their  lovers  ;  and  when  the  converfation  becomes 
too  animated  for  a  third  perfon  to  be  prefent,  the  reft 
of  the  company  obligingly  take  the  hint,  and  leave  them 
to  enjoy  a  tete  a-tete. — By  this  prudent  regulation, 
many  hurtful  confequences  attendant  on  a  total  feclu- 
•fien  from  female  fociety  are  guarded  againft. 


M.  Thouin  concludes  his  account  with  ebferving,  Corre&ic* 
that  the  rafping-houfe  at  Amfterdam  bears  a  greater  re-  II 
femblance  to  a  well-ordered  manufa£lory  than  to  a  pri-  Corr°fi°n,  j 
fon.  It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  all  fimilar  inftitutions 'rmmi 
were  conduced  upon  a  fimilar  plan. 

But  it  is  probable  that  folitary  confinement  and  left 
intercourfe  with  their  friends  would  have  a  better  ef¬ 
fect  in  reforming  the  habits  of  offenders  than  the  in¬ 
dulgences  which  M.  Thouin  confiders  as  fo  beneficial. 

The  philofopher  whom  we  formerly  quoted  obferVes, 
that  “  of  reforming  puniftiments  none  promifes  fo  much 
fuccefs  as  that  of  iolitary  imprifonment,  or  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  criminals  in  feparate  apartments.  This  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Amfteidam  houfe  of  corre&ion  would  aug¬ 
ment  the  terror  of  the  punilhment,  would  feclude  the 
criminal  from  the  fociety  of  his  fellow-prifoners,  in 
which  faciety  the  worfe  are  fure  to  corrupt  the  better  ; 
would  wean  him  from  the  knowledge  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  from  the  love  of  that  turbulent  pernicious 
life  in  which  his  vices  had  engaged  him  \  Would  raife  up 
in  him  reflndlions  on  the  folly  of  his  choice,  and  difpofe 
his  mind  to  fuch  bitter  and  continued  penitence,  as 
might  produce  a  lading  alteration  in  the  principles  of 
his  conduct.” 

In  addition  to  the  confinement  and  labour  which  of¬ 
fenders  undergo  in  houfes  of  correftion,  fome  are  fub- 
je&  to  whipping  at  certain  ftated  intervals.  The  be¬ 
nefit  arifing  from  this  mode  of  punilhment,  with  regard 
to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  has  been  juftly  quef- 
tioned.  If  any  good  eflfeft  is  to  be  expe&ed  from  this 
difeipline,  it  muft  be  infli&ed  in  private.  It  has  been 
obferved  by  one  *  who  knew  nature  well,  that  punilh-  *  Fieldinl 
ment  which  deprives  a  man  of  all  fenfe  of  honour  will 
never  contribute  to  make  him  virtuous  j  and  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  found  that  the  foldier  who  has  once  been  whip¬ 
ped,  becomes  quite  indifferent  to  propriety  of  conduft* 

Falling,  which  is  not  attended  with  lhame,  promifes  to 
be  a  more  effeftual  punilhment  of  profligacy. 

.  CORRECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that 
mends  the  faults  or  bad  qualities  of  others. 

Corrector  of  the  Staple ,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the 
ftaple,  whole  bufinefs  is  to  write  down  and  record  the 
bargains  that  merchants  make  there. 

Corrector,  in  Medicine  or  Pharmacy ,  an  ingredient 
in  a  compofition,  which  guards  againlt  or  abates  the 
force  of  another. 

CORREGIDOR,  the  name  of  an  officer  of  juftice  in 
Spain,  and  countries  fubjeft  to  the  Spanilh  government. 

He  is  the  chief  judge  of  a  town  or  province. 

CORREGIO.  See  Allegri. 

CORRELATIVE,  fomething  oppofed  to  another  in 
a  certain  relation.  Thus  father  and  fon  are  correlatives. 

Light  and  darknefs,  motion  and  reft,  are  correlative  and 
oppofite  terms. 

CORRIGIOLA,  in  Botahy ,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Mifcellanece.  See 
Botany  Index. 

CORROBORANTS,  or  Corroborative  Medi¬ 
cines.  See  Strengtheners. 

CORROSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  adlion  of 
gnawing  away,  by  degrees,  the  continuity  of  the  parts 
of  bodies.  , 

Corrosion,  in  Chemijlry ,  an  aftion  of  bodies,  by 
means  of  proper  menftruums,  that  produces  new  com¬ 
binations. 
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rrofion  blnations,  and  a  change  of  their  form,  without  con- 
11  ‘  verting  them  to  fluidity. 

<  rupUOn>  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  mercury.  See  Che- 
,  — v  MISTRY  Index. 

CORRUGATOR  muscle.  See  Anatomy,  TaUe 
of  the  Mafcles. 

CORROSIVES,  in  Surgery ,  are  medicines  which 
corrode  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to. 
Such  are  burnt  alum,  white  precipitate  of  mercury, 
white  vitriol,  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  butter  of  an¬ 
timony,  lapis  infevnalis,  &c. 

CORRUPT  ICO  LAS,  a  feft  who  rofe  cut  of  the 
Monophyfites  in  Egypt  about  the  year  519,  under  their 
chief  Severus,  the  pretended  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Their  diftinguifhing  do&rine,  whence  they  derived 
their  name,  was,  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  was  cor¬ 
ruptible ;  that  the  fathers  had  owned  it ;  and  that  to 
deny  it  was  to  deny  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s  paflion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Julian  of  Halicarnaffus,  another 
Emychian,  a  refugee,  as  well  as  Severus,  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  maintained  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  had  been 
always  incorruptible  ;  that  to  fay  it  was  corruptible, 
was  to  make  a  diftin£lion  between  Jefus  Chrift  and 
the  Word,  and  by  confequence  to  make  two  natures  in 
Jefus  Chrift. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  were  divided  between  the 
two  opinions  ;  and  the  partifans  of  Severus  were  called 
corrupticolcc ,  q.  d.  worfhippers  of  fomething  corruptible : 
fometimes  they  were  denominated  corruptibiles ;  and 
the  adherents  of  Julian  incorrupt ibiles  or  phant ajiajlce. 
The  clergy  and  fecular  powers  favoured  the  firft  $  the 
monks  and  the  people  the  latter. 

CORRUPTION,  the  deftru&ion,  extin&ion,  or  at 
leaf!:  cellation  for  a  time,  of  the  proper  mode  of  exiftence 
of  any  natural  body.  See  PUTREFACTION. 

Coirwption  of  Blood ,  in  Law,  one  of  the  confequen- 
ees  of  an  attainder  ;  and  is  both  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards  ;  fo  that  an  attainted  perfon  can  neither  inherit 
lands  or  other  hereditaments  from  his  anceflors,  nor 
retain  thofe  he  is  already  in  poffeffion  of,  nor  tranfmit 
them  by  defeent  to  any  heir;  but  the  fame  fhall  efeheat 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  fubje£l  to  the  king’s  fuperior 
right  of  forfeiture ;  and  the  perfon  attainted  fhall  alfo 
cbftruft  all  defeents  to  his  pofierity,  wherever  they  are 
obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him  to  a  remoter  an¬ 
ceftor.  See  Attainder. 

ackj.  This  is  one  of  thofe  notions  which  our  laws  have 
mment.  adopted  from  the  feudal  conflitutions,  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conqueft ;  as  appears  from  its  being  un¬ 
known  in  thofe  tenures  which  are  indifputably  Saxon, 
or  gavel  kind :  wherein  though  by  treafon,  according 
to  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  the  land  is  forfeited  to  the 
king,  yet  no  corruption  of  blood,  no  impediment  of 
defeents,  enfues  ;  and  on  judgment  of  mere  felony,  no 
efeheat  accrues  to  the  lord.  But  by  the  law  of  England, 
derived  as  above,  a  man’s  blood  is  fo  univerfally  cor¬ 
rupted  by  attainder,  that  his  fons  can  neither  inherit  to 
him  nor  to  any  other  anceftor,  at  leaf!  on  the  part  of 
their  attainted  father. 

This  corruption  of  blood  cannot  be  abfolutely  remo¬ 
ved  but  by  authority  of  parliament.  The  king  may 
excufe  the  public  punifhment  of  an  offender ;  but  can¬ 
not  abolifh  the  private  right  which  has  accrued,  or  may 
accrue,  to  individuals  as  a  coafequence  of  the  crimi- 
fc’dl’s  attainder.  He  may  remit  a  forfeiture  in  which 


the  interefl  of  the  crown  is  alone  concerned  ;  but  he  Corruption 
cannot  wipe  away  the  corruption  of  blood  ;  for  therein  Cor|ca 

a  third  perfon  hath  an  interefl,  the  lord  who  claims  by  t _ y  « 

efeheat.  If  therefore  a  man  hath  a  fon,  and  is  attainted, 
and  afterwards  pardoned  by  the  king  :  this  fon  can  never 
inherit  to  his  father,  or  father’s  anceflors  ;  becaufe  his 
paternal  blood,  being  once  thoroughly  corrupted  by 
his  father’s  attainder,  muft  continue  fo  :  but  if  the  fon 
had  been  born  after  the  pardon,  he  might  inherit ;  be¬ 
caufe,  by  the  pardon,  the  father  is  made  a  new  man, 
and  may  ccnvey  new  inheritable  blood  to  his  after-born 
children. 

This  corruption  of  blood,  thus  arifing  from  feudal 
principles,  but  perhaps  extended  farther  than  even 
thefe  principles  will  warrant,  has  been  long  looked  upon 
as  a  peculiar  hardfhip  :  becaufe  the  oppreflive  parts  of 
the  feudal  tenures  being  now  in  general  abolifhed,  it 
feems  unreafonable  to  referve  one  of  their  moft  ine¬ 
quitable  confequences ;  namely,  that  the  children  fhould 
not  only  be  reduced  to  prefent  poverty  (which,  how¬ 
ever  fevere,  is  fufficiently  juftified  upon  reafons  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy),  but  alfo  be  laid  under  future  difficulties  of 
inheritance,  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  their  anceflors. 

And  therefore  in  moft  (if  not  all)  of  the  new  felonies 
treated  by  parliament  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  is  declared  that  they  fhall  not  extend  to  any  cor¬ 
ruption  of  blood  :  and  by  the  ftatute  7  Anne,  c.  21. 

(the  operation  of  which  is  poftponed  by  the  ftatute 
17  Geo.  II.  c.  39.)  it  is  enabled,  that  after  the  death 
of  the  late  pretender  and  his  fons,  no  attainder  for 
treafon  fhall  extend  to  the  difinheriting  any  heir,  nor 
the  prejudice  of  any  perfon,  other  than  the  offender 
himfelf ;  which  provifions  have  indeed  carried  the  re¬ 
medy  farther  than  was  required  by  the  hardfhip  above 
complained  of;  which  is  only  the  future  obftru£lion  of 
defeents,  where  the  pedigree  happens  to  be  deduced 
through  the  blood  of  an  attainted  anceftor. 

CORSAIR,  a  pirate  or  perfon  who  fcours  the 
Teas,  efpecially  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  veffel  armed 
for  w’ar,  without  commiffion  from  any  prince  or  power, 
to  plunder  merchant  veffels.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Italian  carfare ,  of  corfo ,  or  a  curfibus ,  by  reafon 
of  their  courfes,  or  excurfions. — The  name  is  com¬ 
monly  given  to  the  piratical  cruifers  of  Barbary,  who 
had  their  rife  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury. 

A  corfair  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  privateer  in  this, 
that  the  latter  does  it  under  a  commiffion,  and  only  at¬ 
tacks  the  veffels  of  thofe  at  war  with  the  ftate  whence 
his  commiffion  is  derived.  The  punifhment  of  a  corfair 
is  to  be  hanged,  without  remiffion  ;  whereas  privateers 
are  to  be  treated  as  prifoners  of  war.  All  corfair 
veffels  are  good  prizes. 

CORSELET,  a  little  cuirafs  :  or,  according  to 
others,  an  armour  or  coat  made  to  cover  the  whole 
body,  anciently  worn  by  the  pikemen,  ufually  placed  in 
the  front  and  flanks  of  the  battle,  for  the  better  refilling 
the  enemy’s  affaults,  and  guarding  the  foldiers  placed, 
behind  them. 

CORSICA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  be¬ 
tween  8°  and  io°  E.  Long,  and  410  and  430  N.  Lat. 

On  the  fouth  it  is  feparated  from  Sardinia,  by  the 
ftrait  of  Bonifacio ;  to  the  eaft  it  has  the  Tufcan  fea ; 

'to  the  north  the  gulf  of  Genoa  ;  and  to  the  weft  it  is 
oppofitc  the  coafts  of  France  and  Spain.  It  is  150 

miles 
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CcrHca,  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  from  40  to  50  In  breadth. 
t  ^  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  by  the  names  of 

v_  Callifta  and  Cyrnus,  and  to  the  Romans  by  its  prefen t 
appellation.  On  the  coaft  are  many  excellent  har¬ 
bours.  It  is  mountainous,  but  fruitful  valleys  are  in- 
terfperfed  ;  and  it  has  fome  fine  lakes  and  rivers.  With 
xefpeft  to  products,  Corfica  has  nothing  peculiar  to  it- 
felf  }  but  from  the  earlieft  times  it  has  been  famous  for 
its  fwarms  of  bees,  and  produces  vaft  quantities  of  ho¬ 
ney,  which,  however,  is  reckoned  bitter,  on  account 
of  the  box  and  yew  with  which  the  country  abounds. 
The  mountains  are  rich  in  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  fil- 
ver  }  a  mine  of  the  latter  was  opened  in  the  year  1767, 
from  which  a  quintal  of  mineral  produced  iS  ounces 
of  filver.  There  are  alfo  mines  of  alum  and  faltpetre. 
The  granite  of  Corfica  is  nearly  equal  to  the  oriental. 
Porphyries,  jafper,  talc,  amianthus,  emeralds,  and 
other  precious  (tones,  are  found  fcattered  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  the  fouth  coaft  abounds  with  beautiful 
coral.  After  many  revolutions,  this  ifland  was,  for 
fome  centuries,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Genoefe, 
whofe  tyranny  was  fuch,  that  the  Corficans  were 
almoft  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  infurreftion.  In  1736, 
a  German  adventurer,  Theodore  baron  Newhoff, 
brought  fome  1  fli  tance  to  them,  and,  on  his  affu- 
xances  of  more  powerful  aid,  they  elefted  him  king  5 
but,  as  he  could  not  fubftantiate  his  promifes,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  ifland.  He  came  to  Eng¬ 
land,  was  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prifon,  releafed  by 
an  aft  of  infolvency  (after  having  regiftered  his 
kingdom  of  Corfica  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors), 
and  fuffered  to  die  in  extreme  indigence.  The  Ge¬ 
noefe  tired  of  the  contcft,  fold  the  fovereignty  to 
France,  in  1767,  and  the  celebrated  Paoli,  who  had 
been  elefted  to  the  chief  command,  in  1755,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  ifland  in  1769.  After  the 
French  revolution,  in  1789,  Corfica  was  admitted  as 
an  eighty-third  department  of  France,  at  the  particu¬ 
lar  requeft  of  a  deputation,  of  which  Paoli  was  at  the 
head.  In  confequence,  however,  of  fome  events 
which  followed  the  revolution  of  1792,  Paoli  revolted  j 
the  French,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Englifh,  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  ifland  and  Corfica,  on  the  1 9th  of 
June  1794,  was  declared  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  according  to  a  new  conftitution  which 
had  been  previoufly  formed.  In  Oftober  1796,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Englifh  found  it  expedient  to  evacuate  the 
ifland,  of  which  the  French  immediately  took  poffef- 
fion,  and  again  united  it  to  their  republic,  dividing  it 
into  two  departments,  Golo  and  Liamone  5  of  the 
former  of  which  Baftia  is  the  chief  town,  and  of  the 
latter  Ajaccio. 

CORSNED,  or  Morsel  of  Execration,  a  fpe- 
*  See  Trial,  cies  of  trial  or  purgation  *  anciently  in  ufe  among  us, 
and  which  probably  arofe  from  an  abufe  of  revelation 
in  the  dark  ages  of  fuperftition.  It  confifted  of  a  piece 
of  cheefe  or  bread,  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  which 
was  confec rated  with  a  form  of  exorcifm  *,  defiring  of 
the  Almighty  that  it  might  caufe  convulfions  and  pale- 
nefs,  and  find  no  paflage  if  the  man  wras  really  guil¬ 
ty  ;  but  might  turn  to  health  and  nourifhment  if  he 
was  innocent  ;  a?  the  water  of  jealoufy  among  the  Jews 
was,  by  God’s  efpecial  appointment,  to  caufe  the  belly 
to  fwell,  and  the  thigh  to  rot,  if  the  woman  was  guil¬ 
ty  of  adultery.  This  corfned  was  then  given  to  the 


fufpefted  perfon,  who  at  the  fame  time  alfo  received  Corlnwl 
the  holy  facrament  :  if  indeed  the  corfned  was  not,  as  II 
fome  have  fufpefted,  the  facramental  bread  itfelf :  till ,  Cortex< 
the  fubfequent  invention  of  tranfubftantiation  prefer- 
ved  it  from  profane  ufes  with  a  more  profound  refpeft 
than  formerly.  Our  hiftorians  allure  us,  that  God¬ 
win,  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Confeflor,  abjuring  the  death  of  the  king’s  brother,  at 
laft  appealed  to  his  corfned,  “  per  buccellam  deglutien - 
dam  abjuravit ,”  which  ftuck  in  his  throat  and  killed 
him.  This  cuftom  has  been  long  fmee  gradually  abo- 
lifliecl,  though  the  remembrance  of  it  (fill  fubfifts  in 
certain  phrafes  of  abjuration  retained  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people  :  as,  “  I  will  take  the  facrament  upon  it  j 
May  this  morfel  be  my  laft  }”  and  the  like. 

CORT,  Cornelius,  a  celebrated  engraver,  was  born 
at  Hoorn  in  Holland  in  1536.  After  having  learned 
the  firft  principles  of  drawing  and  engraving,  he  went 
to  Italy  to  complete  his  ftudies,  and  vifited  all  the 
places  famous  for  the  works  of  the  great  mafters.  At 
Venice  he  was  courteoufly  received  by  Titian  $  and  en¬ 
graved  feveral  plates  from  the  pictures  of  that  admi¬ 
rable  painter.  He  at  laft  fettled  at  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  1578,  aged  42.  According  to  Bafan,  he  was 
“  the  belt  engraver  with  the  burin  or  graver  only  that 
Holland  ever  produced.  We  find  in  his  prints,”  adds 
he,  “  correftnefs  of  drawing,  and  an  exquifite  tafte.” 

He  praifes  alfo  the  tafte  and  lightnefs  of  touch  with 
which  he  engraved  landfcapes,  and  that  without  the 
afliftance  of  the  point.  It  is  no  fmall  honour  to  this 
artift,  that  Agoftino  Carracci  was  his  fcholar,  and  imi¬ 
tated  his  ftyle  of  engraving  rather  thaji  that  of  any 
other  mafter.  His  engravings  are  very  numerous  (151 
according  to  Abbe  Marolles),  and  by  no  means  un¬ 
common. 

CORTES  of  Spain,  a  term  purely  Spanifh,  figni- 
fying  the  courts ,  i.  e.  the  ftates  or  aflembly  of  the 
ftates,  at  Madrid. 

Cortes,  or  Cortez,  Ferdinand ',  a  Spanifh  ge¬ 
neral,  famous  for  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  and  other 
viftories  over  the  natives  of  South  America  ^  but  in¬ 
famous  for  the  cruelties  he  committed  upon  the  van- 
quifhed,  without  regard  to  rank,  age,  or  fex.  It  pro¬ 
bably  was  on  this  account  he  was  but  coolly  received 
on  his  return  to  Europe  by  his  royal  mafter  Charles 
V.  :  It  is  even  afferted  that  the  emperor  afked  him 
who  he  was  ?  to  which  Cortez  replied  }  “  I  am  the 
man  who  gave  you  more  provinces  than  your  ancef- 
tors  have  left  you  towns.”  Fie  died  in  1554,  aged  63. 

See  Mexico. 

CORTEX,  in  Botany,  the  rind  or  coarfe  outer 
bark  ,of  plants.  The  organization  of  the  outer  and 
inner  barks,  which  differ  principally  in  the  finenefs 
of  their  texture,  is  particularly  explained  under  the 
article  Plants. 

Wounds  of  the  bark,  and  its  feparations  from  the 
wood,  whether  naturally  or  artificially  made,  are  eafi- 
ly  cured,  and  made  to  unite  again  by  proper  care.  If 
feftions  be  made  in  the  rinds  of  the  afh  and  fycamore 
of  a  fqttare  figure,  three  fides  cut,  and  the  fourth  un¬ 
cut,  and  the  whole  be  afterwards  bound  round  with  a 
pack-thread,  it  will  all  unite  again,  only  leaving  a  fear 
in  each  of  the  three  fides  where  it  was  cut.  If  feveral 
parts  of  the  bark  of  either  of  thefe  trees  be  cut  off,  and 
entirely  feparated  from  the  tree  y  fome  fhallower,  lea- 
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Cortex  ving  a  part  of  the  bark  on,  and  others  deeper,  to  the 

II  wood  itfelf  j  thefe  pieces  being  again  put  into  their 

°tion  places>  anc*  bound  on  with  a  pack-thread,  will  not  in- 

deed  unite,  but  a  frefh  bark  will  grow  in  their  places, 

and  thruft  them  away  \  but  if  they  be  firft  carefully 
laid  on  in  the  exaft  dire&ion  in  which  they  originally 
grew,  and  then  the  whole  part  beyond  the  wound  on 
every  fide  covered  with  a  large  plafter  of  diachylon, 
or  the  like,  and  this  bound  over  with  pack-thread  to 
keep  all  firmly  in  their  places,  the  pieces  of  bark,  whe¬ 
ther  cut  off  (hallow  or  deep  down  to  the  very  wood 
of  the  tree,  will  firmly  unite  therafelves  to  the  places 
where  they  originally  grew.  This  cure  w  ill  be  per¬ 
formed  in  about  three  w'eeks  \  but  the  outer  rind  of 
the  feparated  pieces  will  not  be  plump,  but  fomewhat 
fhrivelled  j  the  edges  alfo  will  recede  fomewhat  from 
their  original  place  ;  fo  that  there  remains  a  fort  of 
fear  all  round.  Thefe  experiments  are  beft  made  in 
the  fpring  feafon  \  for  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  the 
fap  arifing  but  weakly,  the  parts  that  fhould  unite 
wither  before  that  is  brought  about.  The  fuccefs  of 
thefe  experiments  has  made  feme  think  that  the  whole 
branch  of  a  tree  feparated  and  bound  on  again  might 
unite  writh  the  reft.  But  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  in  the  moft  favourable  manner  for  luch  a 
trial  have  all  proved  vain,  the  branch  cut  off  w  ithering 
always  in  a  few  days,  howTever  well  united  and  carefully 
kept  on. 

Cortex  Peruvianus .  See  Cinchona,  Botany  and 
Materia  Medic  a  Index . 

Cortex  Winteranus .  See  Wintera,  Botany  and 

Materia  Medica  Index . 

CORTONA,  Pietro  da.  See  Berretini. 

Cortona,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Italy,  mentioned 
by  many  of  the  Roman  hiftorians.  It  was  oiiginally 
called  Corton ,  and  lay  to  the  northward  of  the  lake 
Thrafymenus.  It  ft  ill  retains  the  name  of  Cortona. 
E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  15. 

CORTONESE,  Pietro  Palo.  SeeGoBBo. 

CORTUSA,  Bear’s-ear  Sanicle  ;  a  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  5  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  21  ft  order,  Precise . 
See  Botany  Index . 

CORUNNA,  or  Groyne,  a  port-town  of  Galli- 
cia  in  Spain,  fituated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  about  32  miles  north  of  Compoftella,  and 
20  fouth-weft  of  Ferrol.  W.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat. 
43- 

CORUS,  Omer,  Homer,  or  Ciiomer,  in  the  Jew- 
ifli  antiquities,  a  meafure  containing  10  baths  or  75 
gallons  and  five  pints,  as  a  meafure  of  things  liquid, 
and  32  pecks  and  1  pint  as  a  meafure  for  things  dry. 
The  corus  or  omer  was  moft  commonly  a  meafure  for 
things  dry  ;  and  the  greateft  that  was  ufed  among  the 
Jewys.  It  contained,  according  to  the  rabbins,  10 
ephahs  or  30  fata  or  feahs.  Corus  is  the  moft  ufual 
term  in  the  hiftorical  writers,  and  omer  or  chomer  among 
the  prophets. 

Corus  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  of  our  old  writers  for 
eight  bufhels  or  a  quarter  }  decern  coros  tritici ,  Jive  de¬ 
cern  quarteria . 

CORUSCATION,  a  glittering  or  gleam  of  light 
iffuing  from  any  thing.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a  flafti 
of  lightning  darting  from  the  clouds  in  time  of  thun¬ 
der. 
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There  is  a  method  of  producing  artificial  corufca- Cprufcatiot* 
tions,  or  fparkling  fiery  meteors,  which  will  be  vifible ,  CQrvus*  , 
not  only  in  the  dark  but  at  noon-day,  and  that  from 
two  liquors  actually  cold.  The  method  is  this.  Fif¬ 
teen  grains  of  folid  phofphorus  are  to  be  melted  in 
about  a  drachm  of  w’ater  \  when  this  is  cold,  pour  upon  *> 

it  about  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  \  let  thefe  be  fhaken 
together,  and  they  will  at  firft  heat,  and  afterwards  they 
wall  throw  up  fiery  balls  in  great  number,  which  will 
adhere  like  fo  many  ftars  to  the  Tides  of  the  glafs,  and 
continue  burning  a  confiderable  time  \  after  this,  if  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  poured  in,  without 
lhaking  the  phial,  the  mixture  will  of  itfelf  take  fire, 
and  burn  very  furioufly.  The  yeffel  (hould  be  large, 
and  open  at  the  top. 

Artificial  corufcations  may  alfo  be  produced  by 
means  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  iron,  in  the  following  ma- 
ner  :  Take  a  glafs  body  capable  of  holding  three  quarts  \ 
put  into  this  three  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  twelve 
ounces  of  water  ;  then  warming  the  mixture  a  little, 
throw  in,  at  feveral  times,  twro  ounces  or  more  of 
clean  iron  filings  \  upon  this  an  ebullition  and  white 
vapours  will  arife  :  then  prefent  a  lighted  candle  to 
the  mouth  of  the  veffel,  and  the  vapour  will  take  fire, 
and  afford  a  bright  Culmination  or  flafh  like  light¬ 
ning.  Applying  the  candle  in  this  manner  feveral 
times,  the  effeft  will  always  be  the  fame  \  and  fome- 
times,  the  fire  will  fill  the  whole  body  of  the  glafs,  and 
even  circulate  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor  \  at  others, 
it  will  only  reach  a  little  way  down  its  neck.  The 
great  caution  to  be  ufed  in  making  this  experiment  is 
the  making  the  vapour  of  a  proper  heat  :  for,  if  too 
cold,  few  vapours  will  arife  \  and,  if  made  too  hot, 
they  will  arife  too  faft  and  will  only  take  fire  in  the 
neck  of  the  glafs,  without  any  remarkable  corufca- 
tion. 

CORVORANT,  formerly  written  Cormorant.  See 
Pelicanus,  Ornithology  Index. 

CORVUS,  the  Raven  or  Crow  kind,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  picae.  See  Ornithology 
Index . 

Corvus’  (Raven),  in  AJlronotny ,  a  conftellation  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere  \  whofe  itars  in  Ptolemy’s  ca¬ 
talogue  are  7  }  in  Tycho’s  as  many  }  in  the  Britannic 
catalogue  9. 

Corvus,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  engine,  or 
rather  gallery,  moveable  at  pleafure  by  means  of  pul¬ 
leys  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  boarding  the  enemy’s  fliips  to  co¬ 
ver  the  men.  The  conftru£lion  of  the  corvus  was 
as  follows :  They  ere&ed  on  the  prow  of  their  veffels 
a  round  piece  of  timber  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
diameter,  and  about  12  feet  long  j  on  the  top  of  which 
they  had  a  block  or  pulley.  Round  this  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  they  laid  a  ftage  or  platform  of  boards,  four  feet 
broad,  and  about  1 8  feet  long,  which  was  well  framed 
and  faftened  with  iron.  The  entrance  was  long-ways, 
and  it  moved  about  on  the  above-mentioned  upright 
piece  of  timber  as  on  a  fpindle,  and  could  be  hoifted 
up  within  fix  feet  of  the  top :  about  this  was  a  fort 
of  parapet  knee-high,  which  was  defended  with  up¬ 
right  bars  of  iron  fharpened  at  the  end,  and  towards 
the  top  there  was  a  ring,  by  the  help  of  which  and  a 
pulley  or  tackle,  they  raifed  or  lowered  the  engine  at 
pleafure.  With  this  moveable  gallery  they  boarded 
the  enemy’s  veffels  (when  they  did  not  oppofe  fide  to 
5  fide), 
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fide),  fometimes  on  their  bow  and  fometimes  on  tbeir 
ftern,  as  occafion  beft  ferved.  When  they  had  grap¬ 
pled  the  enemy  with  thefe  iron  {pikes,  if  they  happened 
to  fwing  broadfide  to  broadfide,  then  they  entered  from 
all  parts  ^  but  in  cafe  they  attacked  them  on  the  bovr, 
they  entered  two  and  two  by  the  help  of  this  machine, 
the  foremoll  defending  the  foreparts,  and  thofe  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  flanks,  keeping  the  bofs  of  their  bucklers  le¬ 
vel  with  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

CORY  ATE,  Thomas,  a  very  extraordinary  perfo- 
nage,  who  feems  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by  his 
whimflcal  extravagancies,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman, 
and  born  at  Oldcombe  in  Somerfetfbire  in  1577* 
acquired  Greek  and  Latin  at  Oxford  \  and  coming  to 
London,  was  received  into  the  houfehold  of  Henry 
prince  of  Wales.  If  Coryate  was  not  over  witty  him- 
ielf,  he  got  acquainted  with  the  wits  of  that  time,  and 
ferved  to  exercife  their  abilities,  having  more  learning 
than  judgment.  He  was  a  great  peripatetic  :  for,  in 
1608,  he  took  a  long  journey  on  foot j  and  after  he 
returned,  publilhed  his  travels  tinder  the  following 
flrange  title  :  Crudities  haJHIy  gobbled  up  in  Jive  months 
Travels  in  France ,  Savoy ,  Italy ,  Rhetia ,  Helvetia ,  forne 
parts  &f  High  Germany ,  and  the  Netherlands ,  Lond. 
1 61 1,  4to.  In  1612  he  fet  out  again  with  a  refolution 
to  fpend  ten  years  in  travelling  :  he  went  firli  to  Con- 
flantinople  5  and  after  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Eall,  died  of  a  flux  at  Surat  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Some 
of  the  accounts  of  his  peregrinations  are  to  be  found  in 
Purchas’s  Pilgrimages. 

CORYBANTES,  in  antiquity,  priefls  of  Cybele, 
who  danced  and  capered  to  the  found  of  flutes v and 
drums.  See  Crotalum. 

Catullus,  in  his  poem  called  Atys ,  gives  a  beautiful 
defcription  of  them,  reprefenting  them  as  madmen. 
Accordingly  Maximus  Tyrius  fays,  that  thofe  poflefled 
with  the  fpirit  of  Corybantes,  as  foon  as  they  heard 
the  found  of  a  flute,  were  Seized  with  an  enthufiafm, 
and  loft  the  ufe  of  their  reafon.  And  hence  the 
Greeks  ufe  the  word  x«gtv3 «m<»,  to  corybantrze,  to  figni- 
fy  a  perfon’s  being  tranfportcd  or  poflefled  with  a  deviL 
See  Enthusiasm. 

Some  fay  that  the  Corybantes  were  all  eunuchs ;  and 
that  it  is  on  this  account  Catullus,  ill  his  Atys,  always 
ufes  feminine  epithets  and  relatives  in  fpeaking  of 
them. 

Diodorus  Siculus  remarks,  that  Corybas,  fon  of  Ja- 
fon  and  Cybele,  pairing  in  Phrygia  with  his  uncle 
Dardanus,  there  inftituted  the  worftiip  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the  priefls. 
Strabo  relates  it  as  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  the  Co¬ 
rybantes  were  children  of  Jupiter  and  Calliope,  and 
the  fame  with  the  Cabiri.  Others  fay  the  word  had 
its  origin  from  this,  that  the  Corybantes  always  walked 
dancing  (if  the  exprefilon  may  be  allowed)  or  tolling 
the  head,,xegy?rrflms  / 3ectvoet* . 

CORYBANTICA,  a  feftival  held  in.  Crete,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  Corybantes,  who  educated  Jupiter  when 
he  was  concealed  in  that  ifland  from  his  father  Saturn, 
who  would  have  devoured  him. 

CORYCEUM,  in,  antiquity,  that  part  of  the  gym- 
nalium  where  people  undrefled.  It  was  otherwise  called 
apodyterion . 

CORYCOMACHIA,  among  the  ancients,  was  a 
fert  of  exercife.  in  which  they  puftied  forwards  a.  ball. 
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fufpended  from  the  ceiling,  and  at  its  return  either 
caught  it  with  their  hands,  or  fuffered  it  to  meet  their 
body.  Oribaflus  informs  us  it  was  recommended  for 
extenuating  too  grofs  bodies. 

CORYDALES,  in  Botany,  an  order  of  plants  in' 
the  Fragmenta  Methodi  Naturalis  of  Linnaeus,  contain¬ 
ing  the  following  genera,  viz.  epimedium,  hypecoum, 
leontice,  melianthus,  pinguicula,  and  utricularia. 

CORYDALIS,  in  Botany .  See  Fumaria,  Bota¬ 
ny  Index. 

CORYLUS,  the  Hazel  j  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  monoecia  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  50th  order,  Amentasece.  See 
Botany  Index. 

CORYMBIFERAE,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  an  or¬ 
der  or  divifion  of  the  compound  flowers  adopted  by 
Linnaeus  after  Ray  and  Vailiant,  in  the  former  editions 
of  his  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method.  This  title  in 
the  later  editions  is  changed  for  Difcoidea,  another 
name  borrowed  from  Ray’s  Method,  but  ufed  in  a 
fomewhaf  different  fenfe. 

CORYMBIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  of  hair 
worn  by  the  women.  Its  form  wTas  that  of  a  corym- 
bus. 

CORYMBIUM  \  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compojitce.  See  Botany  Index . 
— The  calyx  is  diphyllous,  uniflorcus,  and  prifmatical  \ 
the  corolla  monopetalcus  and  regular }  there  is  one 
woolly  feed  below  each  floret. 

CORYMBUS,  properly  fignifies  a  clufter  of  ivy 
berries.  Among  botanifts,  it  is  a  mode  of  flowering 
in  which  the  lefler  or  partial  flowrerftalks  are  produ¬ 
ced  along  the  common  flalk  on  both  fides  \  and  though 
of  unequal  lengths,  rife  to  the  fame  height,  fo  as  to 
form  a  flat  and  even  furface  at  the  top.  See  Botany 
Index . 

CORYNOCARPUS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  In* 
dex* 

CORYPHA,  Mountain  Palm,  or  Umbrella  Tree  $ 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  of  Palma1,  belonging  to 
the  monoecia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

CORYPHANA,  a  genus  of  fifhes  belonging  to- 
the  order  of  thoracici.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

CORYPHAEUS,  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  was  the 
chief  or  leader  of  the  company  that  compofed  the  cho¬ 
rus  :  (See  Chorus). — The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  xopQn,  “  tip  of  the  head.”  The  coryphaeus 
fpoke  for  all  the  reft,  whenever  the  chorus  took  part  in 
the  a£lion,  in  quality  of  a  perfon  of  the  drama,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  adls.  Hence  coryphaeus  had  pafled 
into  a  general  name  for  the  chief  or  principal  of  any 
company,  corporation,  fe£l,  opinion,  &.c.  Thus  Eu~ 
ftatius  of  Antioch  is  called  the  coryphee  us  of  the  council 
of  Nice  j  and  Cicero  calls  Zeno  the  coryph&us  of  tbs 
Stoics. 

CORYVREKAN,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  th* 
weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  between  the  ifle  of  Scarba  and 
the  north  point  of  Jura.  It  is  fo  named  from  a  young 
Danifh  prince,  who  pe.rifhed  in  this  place  :  its  dreadr 
ful  vortex  extends  above  a  mile  in  circuit.  Many 
fmaller  whirlpools  and  rapid  currents  are  found  in  this 
neighbourhood  }  dangerous  to  thofe  who  are  ftrangers 
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i*yt%  CORYZ  A,  In  Medicine,  a  catarrh  of  the  nofe.  See 
I  .ft  ■  Med ic  1  ne  Index . 

jincy.  CORZOL  A,  or  Curscola,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
v  yJ-J  Venice,  divided  from  Ilagufa  in  Dalmatia  by  a  narrow 
llrait.  E,  Long.  iS.  o.  N.  Lat.  42.  35. 

COS,  or  Coos,  m  Ancient  Geography ,  a  noble 
ifland  on  the  coafl  of  Caria,'in  the  Hither  Alia,  35 
miles  to  the  wed  of  HalicarnrtflTus,  100  in  com  pah, 
called  Meropls ;  and  hence  Thucydides  joins  both 
names  together,  Cos  Meropis ;  it  had  a  cognominal 
town  Cos ,  but  originally  called  AJlijpauea ,  mentioned 
by  Homer ;  with  a  port  locked  or  walled  round, 
(Scylax,  Mela).  The  ifland  was  fruitful,  and  yielded 
a  generous  wine,  (Sirabo).  It  boafled  of  Hippocrates 
and  Apelles  ;  each  at  the  head  of  his  fever  al  profeflion. 
It  was  the  country  of  Philetas,  an  excellent  elegiac 
poet,  who  flouriflied  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexan¬ 
der  :  the  preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  :  fo  thin 
and  light  that  he  was  obliged  to  wear  lead  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  being  blown  away  by  a  puff  of  wind  (ZEfian, 
Athenseus)  \  much  commended  by  Propertius.  The 
veftes  Coer ,  made  of  filk,  were  famous  for  their  finenefs 
and  colour,  (Horace,  Propertius,  Tibullus).  In  the 
f.ihurbs  of  Cos  flood  the  temple  of  /Efculapius,  a 
noble  Aructure,  and  extremely  rich. 

Cos,  the  IVheJlone ,  in  Natural  // /lory,  a  genus  of  vl- 
trefeent  flones,  conii  fling  cf  fragments  of  an  indetermi¬ 
nate  figure,  fab-opaque,  and  granulated. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  fever  cl  fpecics,  fome  con- 
fi fling  of  rougher,  and  others  of  fmootlier,  or  even  of 
altogether  impalpable  particles ;  2nd  11  fed  not  only  for 

B  whet  flones,  but  alfo  for  mill-flones,  and  other  the  like 
putpofes. 

Cos  TURCICA,  Turkey -/one,  a  fpecies  of  flones 
which  is  arranged  in  the  filiceous  clafs.  It  is  .of  a 
dull  white,  and  often  of  an  unequal  colour  j  fome 
parts  appearing  more  compact  than  others.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  2.598  :  it  (hikes  fire  with  fleel,  and  effer- 
vefees  with  acids.  Mr  Kirwan  found  that  ioo  parts 
of  it  contain  25  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  no  iron. 
Cronfledt  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  probably  two 
forts  of  flones  known  by  this  name,  as  that  de- 
feribed  by  Wallerius  neither  gives  fire  with  fleel  nor 
efiervefees  with  acids.  It  is  ufed  as  a  whetflene  •  and 
thofe  ©t  the  fined  grain  are  the  beft  hones  for  the 
mofl  delicate  cutting  tools,  and  even  for  razors,  lancets, 
See. 

CQSCINOMANCY,  the  art  of  divination  by 
means  of  a  fieve.  The  word  comes  from  fcorxtn w,  cri- 
brum,  “  a  fieve,”  and  yxtrux,  divination .  The  fieve 
being  fufpended,  after  rehearfmg  a  formula  of  words, 
it  is  taken  between  two  fingers  only*,  and  the  names 
of  the  parties  fufpe&ed  repeated  :  he  at  whofe  name  the 
fieve  turns,  trembles,  or  (hakes,  is  reputed  guilty  of  the 
eyil  in  queflion. 

This  mull  be  a  very  ancient  practice  :  Theocritus, 
in  his  third  Idyllion,  mentions  a  woman  very  fkilful  in 
it.  It  was  fometimes  alfo  pra£tifed  by  fufper.ding  the 
fieve  by  a  thread,  or  fixing  it  to  the  points  of  a  pair  of 
fheers,  giving  it  room  to  turn,  and  naming,  as  before, 
the  parlies  fafpefled*,  in  which  lad  manner  ccfcinoman- 
cy  is  flill  praflifed  in  fome  parts  of  England.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  Theocritus,  that  it  was  not  only  ufed  to 
find  out  perfons  unknown,  but  alfo  to  difeover  the  fecrets 
cf  thole  that  were  known. 

Vcl.  VI.  Part  II. 


CO- SECANT,  in  Geometry,  the  fecant  of  an  arcli  Co-fecani 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  oo°.  See  ^  „  II  , 
Geometry.  \  /  £2^ 

COSENAG  E,  in  Law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  the 
trefail,  that  is,  the  tritavus,  the  father- of  the  befail,  or 
great  grandfather,  being  feized  in  fee  at  his  death  of 
certain  lands  or  tenements,  dies  \  a  firanger  enters, 
end  abates ;  then  (hall  his  heir  have  this  writ  of  cofe- 
nage ;  the  form  of  which  fee  in  Fitz.  Nat.  Br. 
fol.  221. 

t  COSENING,  in  Law,  an  offence  whereby  any 
thing  is  done  deceitfully,  in  or  out  of  contracts,  which 
cannot  be  fitly  termed  by  any  efpecial  name.  In  the 
civil  law  it  is  called Jlellionatus.  See  Stellionate. 

COSENZA,  the  capital  of  the  Hither  Calabria,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  E.  Long.  16.  35.  N.  Lat. 

39.  15.  It  is  an  archbifhop’s  fee. 

COSHERING,  in  the  feudal  cufloms,  a  kind  of 
right  of  the  lords  to  lie  and  feafl  themfelves  and  their 
followers  at  their  tenants  houfes.  The  word  cojhering 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  old  Euglifh  word  cojbe , 
a  cot  or  cottage. 

CO- SINE,  in  Trigonometry ,  the  fine  of  an  arch  which 
is  the  complement  of  another  to  9c®.  See  Geome¬ 
try. 

COSMETIC,  in  Phyfic,  any  medicine  or  preparation 
which  renders  the  fkin  fott  and  white,  or  helps  to  beautify 
and  improve  the  complexion;  as  lip  faives,  cold  creams, 
cerufe,.&c. 

C03M1CAL,  a  term  in  AJlrotiomy ,  exprefling  one 
of  the  poetical  rifings  of  a  liar  :  thus  a  liar  is  faid  to  riie 
cofrnicaliy  when  it  rifes  with  the  fun,  or  with  that  point 
of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  fun  is  at  that  time  ;  and  the 
cofmicai  letting  is  when  a  flar  lets  in  the  welt  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  fun  rifes  in  the  eafl. 

COSMOGONY,  in  Phyjics,  figmfies  the  faience  of 
the  formation  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  formed  of 
the  world,  and  yivtuxt,  I  ant  born . 

In  our  conjectures  about  the  formation  of  the  world 
there  are  two  principles  which  we  ought  never  to  lofe 
fight  of:  I.  That  of  creation;  for  certainly  matter 
could  not  give  itfelf  exiflence,  it  mufi  have  received  it. 

2.  That  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  directing  this  creation, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  matter,  in  confe 
quence  of  which  this  world  was  formed.  See  Crea¬ 
tion  and  Geology. 

COSMOGRAPHY,  the  defeription  cf  the  world  , 
or  the  art  which  teaches  the  conflruftion,  figure,  difpo- 
fiticn,  and  relation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  with 
the  manner  of  reprefeuting  them  on  a  plane.  The  word 
comes  from  xoryo$,  world,  and  I  dejeribe . 

Cofmography  confifts  chiefly  of  two  parts  :  AJlro- 
nomy,  which  fhows  the  AruCture  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  flars  ;  and  Geography,  which  (hows 
thofe  of  the  earth. 

COSMOLABE  (from  zoiryos,  world,  and 
I  take),  an  ancient  mathematical  inflrument,  ferving  to 
meafure  diflances  both  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth. 

The  Cofmolabe  is  in  a  great  meafure  the  fame  with  the 
aflrolabe.  It  is  alfo  called  pantaco/m,  or  the  univerfal 
inflrument,  by  L.  Morgard,  in  a  treatife  written  ex- 
prefsly  upon  it,  printed  in  1612.  4 

COSMOLOGY  (from  xot-yos,  world,  and  Xtysf, 
difeourfe),  the  fcience  of  the  world  in  general.  This 
W elfins  calls  general,  cr  tranfccrdmial  cofmology,  end 
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Coiinology  has  written  a  treatife  on  the  fubjeft,  wherein  he  endea- 
c  II  vours  to  explain  how  the  world  arifes  from  fimple  fub- 
L  ° '^C  s>  ,  fiances ;  and  treats  of  the  general  principles,  of  the  mo¬ 
difications  of  material  things,  of  the  elements  of  bodies, 
of  the  laws  of  motion,  of  the  perfedlion  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  order  and  courfe  of  nature. 

COSMOPOLITE,  or  Cosmopolitan,  a  term 
fotnetimes  ufed  to  (ignify  a  perfon  who  has  no  fixed 
living  or  place  of  abode,  or  a  man  who  is  a  ftranger 
nowhere.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  Koc-pos, 
worlds  aud  city . —  One  of  the  ancient  philofopkcrs 

being  interrogated  what  countryman  he  was  r  anfwercd, 
he  was  a  cofmopolitc ,  i.  e.  an  inhabitant  or  citizen  of  the 
world. 

COSSACKS,  a  name  given  to  the  people  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  Don,  near  the  Black 
fea  and  borders  of  Turkey.  The  word  implies  irregular 
t  roops  of  horfe.  Thefe  people  are  divided  into  European 
and  Afiatic  Coffacks.  The  fil'd  confift  of  the  Zaporog, 
•who  dwell  below  the  catarad  of  the  Dnieper,  fome  on 
the  fide  next  to  Ruffia,  and  others  on  the  oppoiite  tide  of 
the  river  ;  the  Lower  and  Upper  Coffacks;  the  Bielgorod 
*  Coffacks ;  and  a  part  of  the  Don  Coffacks.  The 

Afiatic  Coffacks  are  compofed  of  the  red  of  the  Don 
Coffacks,  the  Grebin  Coffacks,  the  Yaik  Coffacks,  and 
the  Weftern  Calmucks,  who  retiring  from  thefe  that  in¬ 
habited  the  fouth  borders  of  Siberia  under  Yaiuki  Can, 
fettled  upon  the  Wolga,  and  are  dependent  upon 
Ruffia. 

The  Coffacks  were  known  by  that  name  ever  fince 
the  948'ih  year  of  .ChrifL  They  dwelt  upon  Mount 
Caucafus,  in  the  place  now  called  Cabardy  ;  and  were 
reduced  under  the  Ruffian  dominion  by  Prince  Mffiflaw 
in  the  year  1021.  Many  Ruffians,  Poles,  and  others, 
who  could  not  live  at  home,  have,  at  different  times, 
been  admitted  among  the  Coffacks :  but  the  latter, 
abftradled  from  thefe  fugitives,  muff  have  been  an  ancient 
and  well  governed  nation. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the 
Zaporog  Coffacks  fixed  their  habitations  on  the  fpa- 
cious  plains  that  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnie¬ 
per.  They  had  undergone  confiderable  hardfhips  from 
the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  for  which  they  after¬ 
wards  found  means  to  avenge  themfelves  in  an  ample 
manner.  The  Poles  being  fenfible  How  ferviceable 
the  Coffacks,  might  be  in  defending  them  from  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  Tartars,  and  even  the  Ruffians,  propo- 
fed  to  them  terms  of  alliance.  In  1562,  they  folemn- 
ly  took  them  under  their  protedlion,  and  engaged  to 
pay  them  an  annual  fubfidy  ;  in  return  for  which  the 
Coffacks  were  to  keep  on  foot  a  lutficient  body  of  troops 
for  the  defence  of  the  Poliffi  dominions.  With  a  view 
to  bind  them  (till  more  ffrongly  by  ties  of  intereff,  the 
Poles  gave  them  the  whole  country  between  the  livers 
Dnieper  and  Neifier,  and  the  borders  of  Tart  ary. 
The  Coffacks  applied  themfelves  with  great  induffry 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  fertile  fpot ;  fo  that  in  a  fhort 
time  it  was  interfperfed  with  large  towns  and  handfome 
villages.  Befides,*  they  continually  haraffed  the  Turks, 
and  did  them  great  damage  by  their  incurfions ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  purfuing 
them,  or  making  reprifals,  they  poffeffed  themfelves 
of  feveral  fmall  i (lands  in  the  Dnieper,  v;here  they 
kept  their  magazines,  8c c.  The  hettman  or  ge- 

rerai  of  the  Coffacks  was  not  in  the  leaff  fub  ordinate 
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to  the  field  marffial  of  Poland ;  but  acled  in  concert  Coffacks. 
with  him  as  an  ally,  and  not  as  a  fubjedt  of  that  repub-  — - 
lie.  But  this  alliance,  though  of  fuch  manifeft  advan¬ 
tage  to  both  parties,  ^vas  not  of  long  duration.  The 
Poles,  feeing  the  vaff  improvements  made  by  the  Cof¬ 
facks,  in  the  country  they  had  given  up  to  them,  be¬ 
came  envious  of  them,  and  adUirffly  made  an  attempt 
to  bring  them  into  fubjedlion,  as  we  have  feen  in  the 
hiifory  of  Poland.  In  1648  the  Coffacks  gained  great 
advantages  over  them,  and  next  year  came  to  an  ac¬ 
commodation,  in  which  they  not  only  preferved  their 
old  immunities,  but  obtained  additional  privileges. 

The  refult  of  all  was,  that  thefe  Coffacks  remained 
under  the  protection  of  Ruffia ;  and  as  their  former 
country  was  entirely  laid  wafte  in  the  late  wars,  they 
fettled  in  the  Ruffian  Ukraine,  upon  receiving  formal 
affurances  from  the  court  of  Ruffia,  that  no  alteration 
(hould  be  made  in  their  political  conffitution,  and  that 
no  taxes  whatever  (hould  be  laid  upon  them.  The 
Coffacks,  on  the  other  hand  were  always  to  keep  in 
readinefs  a  good  body  of  troops  for  the  fervice  of 
Ruffia  :  but  in  the  year  1708  Mazeppa,  their  hettman 
or  chief,  went  over  from  the  Ruffians  to  the  Swedes ; 
upon  which  Peter  I.  refolved  to  prevent  fuch  revolts 
for  the  future.  To  this  end,  after  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  he  fent  a  ffrong  detachment  into  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  little  ifiands  in  the  Dnieper,  whither  the  Cof¬ 
facks  had  fled  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all 
their  eiFefis  ;  and  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  the 
fword  without  diffindiion,  and  the  plunder  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  his  foldiers.  He  likewife  fent  a  great 
number  cf  men  into  their  country,  and  esufed  feveral 
thoufands  of  the  Coffacks  to  be  carried  to  the  coaffs  01 
the  Baltic,  where  they  were  put  to  all  forts  of  hard 
labour  ;  by  which  means  he  in  a  manner  extirpated  the 
whole  nation. 

What  difflnguifhes  the  Zaporog  Coffacks  from  all 
other  people  is,  that  they  never  fuffer  any  women  in 
their  fettlements,  as  the  Amazons  are  faid  not  to  have 
fuffered  any  men  among  them.  The  women  of  thefe 
Coffacks  live  in  other  ifiands  of  the  Dnieper.  They 
never  marry,  nor  have  any  family  :  all  their  male  chil¬ 
dren  are  enrolled  as  foldiers,  and  the  females  are  left 
with  their  mothers.  sThe  brother  often  has  children 
by  his  fiffer,  and  the  father  by  his  daughter.  They 
know  no  laws  but  thofe  which  cuffom  has  introduced, 
founded  on  their  natural  wants ;  though  they  have 
among  them  fome  prieffs  of  the  Greek  perfuafion.  They 
ferve  in  the  armies  ?.s  irregulars  ;  and  woe  to,  thofe  who 
fall  into  their  hands. 

The  country  of  thefe  Coffacks,  who  are  an  affem- 
blage  of  ancient  Roxelans,  Sarmat?ans,  and  Tartars,  is 
called  the  Ocraine  or  Ukraine .  It  lies  upon  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Ruffia  and  Poland,  Little  Tartary,  and  Turkey, 
and  -was  anciently  a  part  of  Scythia.  By  virtue  of  the 
laff  treaty  fettled  between  Ruffia  and  Poland,  in  1693, 
the  latter  remains  in  poffeffion  of  all  that  part  of  the 
Ukraine  which  is  fituated  on  the  weff  of  the  Dnie¬ 
per,  and  is  now  but  poorly  cultivated.  That  on  the 
eaff  fide,  inhabited  by  the  Coffacks,  is  in  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  condition,  and  extends'  about  two  hundred  and 
fixty  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth.  It  is 
one  continued  fertile  plain,  watered  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  rivers,  diverfified  with  pleafant  woods,  and 
yields  fuch  plenty  of  all  forts  of  grain,  pulfe,  tobacco, 
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■Tacks,  honey  and  wax,  as  to  fupply  a  great  part  of  the  Ruf- 

'^r~i  ilan  empire  with  thofe  commodities.  Its  pad  ares  are 
exceeding  rich,  and  its  cattle  very  large  }  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  greatly  plagued  by*  locuffs,  which  infefl 
this  line:  country.  The  houfes  in  the  Ukraine  are, 
l?ke  thofe  ot  the  Ruffians,  moffly  built  with  tim¬ 
ber. 

The  Coffacks  are  tall  and  well  made,  generally  hawk- 
nofed,  and  of  a  good  mien.  They  are  hardy,  vigorous, 
brave,  and  extremely  jealous  of  what  is  moil  valuable 
in  life,  their  liberty  ;  fickle  and  wavering,  but  fociable, 
cheerful,  and  fprightly.  They  are  a  very  powerful 
people,  and  their  forces  confilt  wholly  of  cavalry. — - 
Their  dialed  is  a  compound  of  the  Polifh  and  Ruffian 
languages  ;  but  the  latter  is  the  mold  predominant. 
They  were  formerly  Pagans  or  Mahometans ;  but  up¬ 
on  their  entering  into  the  Polifh  ferviee,  they  were 
baptized  Chriftians  of  the  Romifh  communion  ;  and 
now  that  they  belong  to  Ruffia,  they  profefs  themfelves 
members  of  the  Greek  church. 

Each  of  their  towns,  with  the  didridt  belonging  to 
it,  is  governed  by  an  officer  called  ottomann  or  atta- 
mann . 

The  Don  ColTacks,  fo  called  from  their  refidence 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Don,  greatly  referable 
thofe  already  deferibed.  In  the  year  1539,  when  the 
Czar  Iwan  Rafilowitz  was  emperor  of  Ruffia,  they  vo¬ 
luntarily  put  themfelves  under  his  protedlion,  and  are 
at  this  time  on  a  pretty  equal  footing  with  the  other 
Ruffian  fubje&s.  They  have  feveral  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  upon  the  banks  of  the  Don ;  but  are  prevented 
from  extending  themfelves  farther  up  the  country,  by 
the  fcarcity  of  frefli  water  and  wood  in  many  places. 
Their  chief  fupport  is  grazing  and  agriculture,  and  oc- 
cafionally  robbing  and  plundering,  for  which  they 
want  neither  capacity  nor  inclination.  Every  town  is 
governed  by  a  magiftrate  called  tamann ;  and  the  ta- 
manns,  with  their  towns,  are  under  the  jurifdi£lion  of 
two  ottomanns,  who  refide  at  Tlhcrkaikv.  The  troops 
of  thtie  Coffacks  likewife  confill  entirely  of  cavalry. 
In  this  country  all  the  towns  and  villages  are  fortified 
and  encompaffed  with  psllifades,  to  defend  them  again!! 
the  incurfions  of  the  Caimucks  and  Kuban  Tartars,  with 
whom  they  are  continually  at  war.  The  Coffacks,  in 
general,  are  of  great  ferviee  to  garrifon  towns  by  way 
or  defence,  or  to  purfue  an  enemy  ;  but  are  not  fo 
good  at  regular  attacks. 

The  Sictffi  Coffacks,  who  are  alfo  called  Ilaidamachs , 
have  their  particular  hettman.  They  inhabit  tire  Ruf¬ 
fian,  Poliffi,  and  Turkiffi  dominions,  along  the  banks 
oi  the  Dnieper. 

The  Yaik  Coffacks  dwell  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
river  Yaik  ;  and  upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ruffian  arms 
in  the  kingdom  of  Afiracan,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to 
them.  In  ffalure  they  greatly  referable  the  other  Cof¬ 
iacks;  though  by  their  booriffi  manner  of  living,  and 
intermarriages  with  the  Tartar5,  they  have  not  the 
ffiape  and  air  peculiar  to  the  red  of  their  countrymen. 
Their  natural  difpofitions  and  cufioms  are,  horvever, 
nearly  the  fame.  Hufbandry,  Billing,  and  feeding  of 
cattle,  are  their  principal  employments;  and,  like  the 
other  tribes,  they  let  flip  no  opportunity  of  making 
depredations  on  their  neighbours.  Their  continual 
wars  with  the  Kara  Kalpacs  and  the  Kafatfhaia-Horda 
oblige  them  to  keep  their  towns  and  villages  in  a  date 
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of  defence.  They  are  indeed  fiibjcfi  to  Ruffian  wai-  Coffackj 
wodes,  to  whom  they  pay  an  annual  tribute  in  corn,  ^  H  ^ 
wax,  honey,  and  cattle ;  but  they  have  aifo  their  par-  , 
ticular  chiefs,  who  govern  them  according  to  their  an¬ 
cient  cudoms.  Though  the  generality  of  the  Yaik 
Coffacks  profefs  the  Greek  religion,  yet  a  great  many 
relics  of  Mahometanifm  and  Paganifm  are  dill  found 
among  them.  Being  naturally  bold  and  hardy,  they 
make  excellent  foldiers ;  and  they  are  not  fo  turbu¬ 
lent  as  the  other  Coffacks.  They  live  entirely  at 
peace  with  the  Caimucks  and  their  other  neighbours, 
and  even  maintain  a  commercial  intercourle  with 
them. 

COS3E  DE  Geniste,  an  order  of  knighthood  in- 
dituted  in  1234,  by  Louis  IX.  at  his  marriage  ■  with 
Margaret  of  Provence.  The  motto  on  the  collar  of 
this  order  was  Exalt  at  humiles . 

COSSET,  among  farmers,  a  colt,  calf,  or  lamb, 
brought  up  by  hand  without  the  dam. 

COSTA,  Christopher,  a  celebrated  botanid  of 
the  1 6th  century,  was  born  in  Africa,  of  a  Portuguefe 
father,  and  went  into  Afia,  to  perfebl  himfelf  in  the 
knowledge  of  fimples,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner, 
but  found  means  to  make  his  efcape,  and  after  feveral 
voyage?,  praftifed  phyfic  at  Burgos.  He  w’rote, 

I.  A  Treatife  on  Indian  drugs  and  medicines.  2.  His 
Voyages  to  the  Indies.  3.  A  book  in  praife  of  Wo¬ 
men  ;  and  other  works. 

COSTAL,  an  appellation  given  by  anatomids  to  fe¬ 
veral  parts  belonging  to  the  fides  ;  thus  we  meet  with 
coital  mufcles,  vertebrae,  &c. 

COSTANZO,  Angelo  di,  an  Italian  hidorian  and 
poet,  lord  of  Catulopa,  was  born  in  1507,  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  family  of  Naples,  and  died  about  1591. 

He  wrote,  1.  A  Hidery  of  Naples,  from  1250  to 
1489;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Aquila,  in 
1582,  in  folio,  very  fcarce.  2.  Italian  poems,  which 
are  edeemed,  and  have  had  feveral  editions. 

COSTA-ricca,  a  province  of  North  America  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  nerth-eaft  by  the  Northern  ocean,  on  the 
fouth -wed  by  the  South  fea,  on  the  north- wed  by  Ni¬ 
caragua,  and  on  the  fouth-cad  by  Veragua.  The  foil 
is  not  very  fertile,  though  there  is  plenty  of  cattle. 
Carthager.a  is  the  capital  town. 

COSTARD,  George,  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  author  of  feveral  learned  works,  wa-r» 
born  about  the  year  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Wad- 
ham  college,  Oxford;  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  T 733 •  The  fird  ecclefialtical  fituaticn  in  which  he 
was  placed  was  that  of  curate  of  Iff  ip  in  Oxfordshire. 

In  1747  he  publiihed,  in  8vo,  Some  ObfervaUor.s  tend¬ 
ing  to  illudrate  the  Book  of  Job.  In  1750  he  pub- 
liffied  Two  Differtations :  I.  On  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Kefia,  mentioned  in  Job,  chap.  xlii.  ver.  11. 

II.  On  the  Signification  of  the  word  Hermes.  101752 
he  publiihed  in  8vo,  at  Oxford,  Differtaliones II.  Critico - 
faerce ,  quorum  prhna  explicatur  E%ek.  xili.  18.  altera 
vero,  2  Reg .  x.  22.  In  1755  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr 
Birch,  which  is  prefer  ved  in  the  Britlfh  Mu  ft  urn,  refpe  cl¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  phrafe  fph  rra  barbarica .  Some 
time  after  this  he  undertook  to  publiih  a  fecond  edition 
of  Dr  Hyde’s  Hiftoria  Rdigionis  veter  um  P  erf  arum,  co> 
rumque  Magornm ;  and  which  was  accordingly  printed 
under  his  infpe&ion  and  with  his  corrections,  at  the  Cla- 
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Coward  rendon  Piefs  at  Oxford,  in  410.  In  1760,  Mr  Coftard’s 
Coitu?  cxtenfive  learning  having  now  recommended  him  to  the 
■  notice  of  Lord  Chancellor  Northington,  he  obtained,  by 
the  favour  of  that  nobleman,  in  June  1764,  the  vicarage 
of  Twickenham  in  Middle fex,  in  which  fttuation  he 
continued  till  his  death.  In  1767,  he  publifhed,  in  one 
volume  quarto,  The  Iiiftory  of  Aftronomy,  with  its 
application  to  Geography,  Hiftory,  and  Chronology  ; 
occaftonalty  exemplified  by  the  Globes.  This  work 
was  chiefly  intended  for  the  ufe  of  Undents,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  full  and  diftinCl  view  of  the  feveral  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  geography  and  aftronomy.  Mr  Coftard 
has  ihewn,  by  a  gradual  dedu&ion,  at  what  time,  and 
by  whom,  the  principal  difeoveries  have  been  made  in 
geography  and  aflronomy ;  how  each  difeovery  has 
paved  the  way  to  what  followed ;  and  by  what  eafy 
fteps,  through  the  revolution  of  fo  many  ages,  thefe 
very  ufeful  fciences  have  advanced  towards  their  pre- 
fent  hate  of  perfe&ion.  In  1778,  he  publifhed,  in 
8vo,  A  Letter  to  Nathaniel  Braffey  Halhed,  Efq. 
containing  fome  Remarks  on  his  Preface  to  the  Code 
of  Genloo  Laws.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  laft 
of  his  publications.  It  contains  fome  criticifms  which 
were  intended  to  invalidate  the  opinion  which  Mr  Hal- 
hed  had  conceived  concerning  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  Gentoo  laws;  and  fome  arguments  againft  a  no¬ 
tion  which  had  been  adopted  by  feveral  writers,  drawn 
from  the  obfcivation  of  natural  phenomena,  that  the 
world  is  far  more  ancient  than  it  is  reprefented  to  be 
by  the  Hebrew  chronology.  Mr  Coftard  died  on  the 
10th  of  January  1782.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
learning,  and  eminently  (killed  in  Grecian  and  oriental 
literature.  His  private  character  was  amiable,  and  he 
was  much  refpecied  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lived  for  his  humanity  and  benevolence.  Bcfides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  fome  others;  and 
was  alfo  the  author  of  learned  papers,  inferted  in  the 
Fhilofophical  TranfaClions,  on  aftronomical  and  chro¬ 
nological  fubje&s. 

COSTIVENESS,  a  preternatural  detention  of  the 
feces,  with  an  unufual  drynefs  2nd  hardnefs  thereof, 
and  thence  a  fuppreftion  of  their  evacuation.  See  Me¬ 
dicine  Index* 

.  COSTMARY,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecics  of 
tanfy.  See  Tanacetum,  Botany  Index. 

COSTS,  in  Law ,  imply  the  expences  of  a  fuit  reco¬ 
vered  by  the  plaintiff,  together  with  damages.  Cofts 
were  net  allowed  by  the  common  law,  the  amercement 
of  the  vanquifhed  party  being  bis  only  punifhment  ; 
*  Blnelft.  kut  they  are  given  by  ftatute*.  Cofts  are  allowed  in 
Comment.  c^ancery  for  failing  to  make  anfwer  to  a  bill  exhibited, 
or  making  an  infufficient  anfwer  ;  and  if  a  firft  anfwer 
be  certified  by  a  mailer  to  be  infufficient,  the  defendant 
is  to  pay  40s. ;  3I.  for  a  fecond  infufficient  anfwer  ;  4I. 
for  a  third,  &c.  But  if  the  anfwer  be  reported  good, 
the  plaintiff  fhall  pay  the  defendant  40s.  cofts. 

COSTUME,  a  rule  or  precept  in  painting,  by 
which  the  artift  is  enjoined  to  make  every  perfon  and 
thing  fuftain  its  proper  chara&er,  and  not  only  obferve 
the  ftory,  but  the  circumftances,  the  feene  of  aCHon, 
the  country  cr  place,  and  take  care  that  the  habits, 
arms,  manners,  proportion,  and  the  like,  exa&ly  corre¬ 
spond. 

COSTUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  mo- 
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nandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  Cofn* 
the  eighth  order,  Scitaminece .  See  BOTANY  Index. 

COTA,  Rodriguez,  a  Spanilh  poet  in  the  16th  t  Cot^ 
century,  was  the  author  of  the  Tragi  comedia  de  Ca/iflo 
y  Meiibea ,  which  has  been  tranilated  into  Latin  by 
Gafper  Barthius,  and  into  French  by  James  de  La- 
vardin.  The  Spaniards  fet  a  great  value  o p  this  per¬ 
formance. 

CO-TANGENT,  the  tangent  of  an  arch  which  is 
the  complement  of  another  to  90.  See  Geometry. 

COTBUS,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Lower  Lufatia. 

It  is  a  ftrong  important  place,  and  has  been  fubjeCt  to 
the  king  of  Pruffia  ever  fince  the  year  1645.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Spree,  60  miles  fouth-by-eaft  of 
Berlin,  and  55  fouth-eaft  of  Wirtemburg.  Here  are 
a  great  number  of  French  Proteftants,  who  have  intro¬ 
duced  manufactures ;  and  this  place  is  noted  for  excel¬ 
lent  beer,  pitch,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax.  E.  Long. 

15.  29.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

COTE,  a  term  ufed  in  courfmg,  to  exprefs  the  ad¬ 
vantage  one  greyhound  has  over  another  when  he  runs 
by  the  fide  of  it,  and  putting  before  it,  gives  the  hare  a 
turn.  See  Coursing. 

Cote  Gave,  a  kind  of  refufe  wool,  fo  clung  or  clot¬ 
ted  together  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  afunder.  By 
13  Rich.  II.  flat.  1.  c.  9.  it  is  provided,  that  neither 
denizen  or  foreigner  make  any  other  refufe  of  wool, 
but  cot-gare  and  villein.  So  the  printed  ftatute  has 
it ;  but  in  the  parliament  roll  of  that  year  it  is  cod-land, 
and  villein .  Cot ,  or  cote ,  fignifies  as  much  as  cottage 
in  many  places,  and  was  fo  ufed  by  the  Saxons  accord¬ 
ing  to  Verftegan. 

COTELERIUS,  John  Baptist,  fellow  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  king’s  Greek  profeffor,  was  born  at  Nifraes 
in  Languedoc  in  1627.  He  made  a  colle&ion  of  the 
fathers  who  lived  in  the  apoftolic  age,  which  he  pub- 
liftied  at  Paris  in  two  volumes  folio  in  1672;  all  re¬ 
viewed  and  correCled  from  feveral  MSS.  with  a  Latin 
tranftation  and  notes.  He  alfo  publifhed  Monumenta 
Ecclefue  Grcecce ,  in  3  vols  ;  being  a  collection  of  Greek 
traCls  out  of  the  king’s  and  M.  Colbert’s  libraries,  and 
which  had  never  been  publifhed  before ;  to  thefe  he 
*  added  a  Latin  tranftation  and  notes.  He  intended  a 
farther  profecution  of  this  work  ;  but  his  iotenfe  ftudies 
broke  his  conftitution,  and  deprived  him  of  life  in  3  686. 
Befides  his  great  (kill  in  languages  and  ecclefiaftical 
antiquities,  Cotelerius  was  remarkable  for  his  probity 
and  candour. 

COTERELLUS.  Cotcriur  and  Coter ellus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Spelman  and  Du  Frefne,  are  fervile  tenants ; 
but  in  Doomfday  and  other  ancient  MSS.  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  diftinCtion,  as  well  in  their  tenure  and  quality 
as  in  their  name ;  for  the  cotarius  hath  a  free,  foccage 
tenure,  and  paid  a  ftated  firm  or  rent  in  provifions  or 
money,  with  fome  occafional  cuftomary  fer vices  ;  where¬ 
as  ‘the  coterellus  feems  to.  have  held  in  mere  villenage, 
and  his  perfon,  iffue,  and  goods,  were  difpofable  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  lord. 

COTERIE,  a  term  adopted  from  the  French  tra¬ 
ding  affociations  or  partnerffiips,  where  each  perfon 
advances  his  quota  of  flock,1  and  receives  his  proportion 
of  gain  ;  and  which  retains  its  original  meaning  when 
applied  to  little  affemblies  or  companies  affociated  for 
mirth  and  gcod  humour,  where  each  one  furnifhes  his 
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>tenc  quota  of  pleafantry.  Here  they  coin  new  words  not  wi¬ 
ll  derHood  elfewhere,  but  which  it  becomes  faffiionahle  for 
:ott.  others  to  ufe  ;  and  they  are  thought  ridiculous  who  are 
^  ignorant  of  them.  It  has  been  fometimes  ufed  to  fig- 

nify  a  club  of  ladies. 

COTES,  Rqger,  an  excellent  mathematician  of 
the  1 8th  century.  He  early  difeovered  an  inclination 
to  the  mathematics  ;  and  at  17  years  of  age,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  penfioner  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  In 
1706,  he  was  appointed  profefTor  of  adronomy  in  the 
profefTor  (hip  founded  by  Hr  Plume  archdeacon  of  Ro- 
cheder,  being  chofen  the  fird  in  that  chair  for  his  great 
merit  and  learning.  In  the  year  1713,  at  the  requeft 
of  Dr  Richard  Bentley,  he  publilhed  at  Cambridge," 
in  4to,  a  fecond  edition  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Princi- 
pia ,  with  all  the  improvements  which  the  author  had 
annexed  thereto  :  to  which  he  prefixed  an  excellent 
preface.  He  prepared  feveral  ufeful  books  for  the 
public  \  and  wrote  A  Defcription  of  the  great  Meteor 
which  appeared  on  the  6th  of  March  171  6,  publifhed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions.  He  lived  but  a 
little  while  to  carry  on  the  difeourfes  for  which  he 
was  eminently  qualified  \  dying  in  the  prime  of  bis  age 
in  1716,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  lovers  of  the 
fciences. 

COTES  WOLD,  feveral  fheep-cotes,  and  fheep 
feeding  on  hills.  It  comes  from  the  Saxon  cote ,  i.  e. 
cafa,  “  a  cottage,”  and  wold,  “  a  place  where  there  is 
no  wood.” 

COTHURNUS,  Buskin,  a  very  high  dice  or 
patten  raifed  on  foies  of  cork,  worn  by  the  ancient 
aftors  in  tragedy,  to  make  them  appear  taller  and  more 
like  the  heroes  they  reprefented,  mod  of  whom  were 
fuppofed  to  be  giants.  It  covered  the  greateft  part  of 
the  leg,  and  was  tied  beneath  the  knee.  ./Efchylus  is 
faid  to  have  invented  the  cothurnus.  See  Buskin. 

COTICE,  or  Cotise',  in  Heraldry ,  is  the  fourth 
part  of  the  bend  5  which  with  us  is  feldom  or  ever 
borne  but  in  couples,  with  a  bend  between  them  ; 
whence  probably  the  name  3  from  the  French  cote , 
“  fide  5”  they  being  borne,  as  it  were,  'afide  of  the 
bend.  A  bend  thus  bordered  is  faid  to  be  coiifed \  co - 
tire.  He  bears  fable  on  a  bend  cotifed  argent  three 
cinquefoils. 

COTILLON,  the  name  of  a  well-known  brifk 
dance,  in  which  eight  perfons  are  employed.  The  term 
ss  French,  and  fignifies  an  under-petticoat. 

COTRONE,  a  town  in  the  Hither  Calabria  Hand¬ 
ing  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Croton,  though  not  cc- 
cupying  the  fame  extent  of  ground  :  (See  Croton). 
It  is  fortified  with  fingle  walls,  and  a  caftle  ere&ed  by 
Charles  V.  Its  private  buildings  are  poor  and  fordid, 
the  flreets  difmal  and  narrow.  Cheefe  and  com  are 
the  principal  commodities.  For  the  ftowage  of  corn, 
there  are  ranges  of  granaries  in  the  fuburbs  ;  and  the 
annual  export  is  about  20,000  tomoti.  The  cheefe  is 
tolerably  good  \  but  has  a  great  deal  of  that  hot  acrid 
take  fo  common  to  all  cheefe  made  with  goats  milk. 
The  wine  is  not  unpleafant,  and  appears  fufceptible  of 
improvement  by  better  management  in  the  making  and 
keeping. 

COTT,  a  particular  fort  of  bed-frame,  fufpended 
from  the  beam  of  a  {hip  for  the  officers  to  fleep  in 
between  the  decks.  This  contrivance  is  much  more 
convenient  at  fea  than  either  the  hammocks  or  fixed 


cabins :  being  a  large  piece  of  canvas  fewed  into  the  Cott 
form  of  a  ched,  about  fix  feet  long,  and  one  foot  deep,  H 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  wide.  It  is  extended  by  a  .  L  lj 
fquare  wooden  frame  with  a  canvas  bottom,  equal  to 
its  length  and  breadth,  to  retain  it  in  an  horizontal  pe¬ 
tition. 

COTTAGE,  Cottagium,  is  properly  a  little 
houfe  for  habitation  without  lands  belonging  to  it  : 

Hat.  4.  Edw.  I.  But  by  a  later  Hatute  31  Eliz.  c.  7. 
no  man  may  build  a  cottage  unlefs  he  lay  four  acres  of 
land  thereto  5  except  it  be  in  market-towns  or  cities, 
or  within  a  mils  of  the  fea,  or  for  the  habitation  of 
labourers  in  mines,  Tailors,  foreHers,  ffiepherds,  &c„ 
and  cottages  ere<Red  by  order  of  juftices  of  the  peace  for 
poor  impotent  people  are  excepted  out  of  the  Hatute. 

The  four  acres  of  land  to  make  it  a  cottage  within  the 
law-  are  to  be  freehold,  and  land  of  inheritance  ;  and 
four  acres  holden  by  copy,  or  for  life  or  lives,  or  for  any 
number  of  years,  will  not  be  fufficient  to  make  a  lawful 
cottage. 

COTTON,  in  Commerce ,  a  feft  downy  fubHance 
found  cn  the  gohypium,  or  cotton-tree.  See  Gossypi- 
um,  Botany  Index . 

Cotton  is  feparated  from  the  feeds  of  the  plant  by  a 
mill,  and  then  fpun  and  prepared  for  all  forts  of  fine 
work,  as  Hookings,  waiHcoats,  quilts,  tapeflry,  curtains,. 

&zc.  With  it  they  likewife  make  muffin  5  and  fome¬ 
times  it  is  mixed  with  wool,  fometimes  with  frlk,  and 
even  with  gold  itfeif. 

The  fined  ibrt  comes  from  Bengal  and  the  coad  of 
Coromandel. 

Cotton  makes  a  very  confiderable  article  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  is  didinguiffied  into  cotton-wool  and  cotfon- 
tbread.  The  fird  is  brought  mohly  from  Cyprus,  St 
John  d’Acre,  Smyrna,  and  the  Ealt  and  Weil  Indies  5, 
the  moH  eHeemed  is  white.  Thofe  who  buy  it  in  bales 
fhould  fee  that  it  has  not  been  wet  :  moidure  being 
very  prejudicial  to  it. 

Of  cotton-thread,  that  of  Damas,  called  cotton  d' ounce, 
and  that  of  Jerufalem,  called  ba%as,  are  the  moH  efteem- 
ed  5  as  alfo  that  of  the  WeH  India  i (lands.  It  is  to  be 
chofen  white,  fine,  very  dry,  and  evenly  fpun.  The 
other  cotton  threads  are  the  half  bazas,  the  rames,  the 
beledin,  and  gondezel  ;  the  payas  and  mountafiri,  the 
geneguins,  the  baquins,  the  jofTelafiars,  of  which  there 
are  two  forts.  Thofe  of  India,  known  by.  the  name  of 
Tutueorin,  Java,  Bengal,  and  Surat,  are  of  four  or 
five  forts,  didinguiffied  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c„ 

They  are  fold  in  bags,  with  a  deduction  of  one  pound 
and  a  half  on  each  of  thofe  cf  Tutueorin,  which  are 
the  deared,  and  two  pounds  on  each  bag  of  the  other 
forts.  For  thofe  of  Fielehas,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and 
Jerufalem,  the  dedu&ion  at  Amderdam  is  eight  in 
the  hundred  for  the  tare,  and  two  in  the  hundred  for 
weight,  and  on  the  value  one  per  cent,  for  prompt  pay¬ 
ment. 

Cotton  of  Siam,  is  a  kind  of  filkv  cotton  in  the  An¬ 
tilles,  fo  called  becaufe  the  grain  was  brought  from  Siam. 

It  is  of  an  extraordinary  finenefs,  even  furpaffing  fill;  in 
foftnefs.  They  make  hofe  of  it  there  preferable  to  filk 
ones  for  their  ludre  and  beauty.  They  fell  from  10 
to  12  and  15  crowns  a  pair,  ffiut  there  are  very  few 
made  unlefs  for  curiofity. 

The  manner  of  packing  Cotton  as  prciBifed  in  the 
Antilles .  The  bags  are  rryde  of  coarfe  cloth,  of  which 

they 
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th*y  tsices  thre£  ells  and  a  half  each  ;  the  breadth  is 
one  ell  three  inches.  When  the  bag  has  been  well 
foaked  in  water,  they  hang  it  up,  extending  the  mouth 
of  it  to  crofs  pieces  of  timber  nailed  to  pods  fixed  in 
the  ground  (even  or  eight  feet  high.  He  who  packs 
it  goes  into  the  bag,  which  is  Hx  feet  nine  inches  deep, 
or  thereabouts,  and  p redes  down  the  cotton,  which  an¬ 
other  hands  him,  with  hands  and  feet;  obferving  to 
tread  it  equally  everywhere,  and  putting  in  but  little  at 
n  time,  -l  he  oeft  time  of  packing  is  in  rainy  moift 
weather,  provided  the  cotton  be  under  cover.  The  bag 
fliould  contain  from  300  to  320  pounds  The  tare 
bated  in  the  Antilles  is  three  in  the  hundred.  Cotton 
Deing  a  production  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  ma¬ 
nufactures,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  our  own 
plantations  that  will  admit  of  it. 

Cotton -Spinning,  the  art  cr  procefs  of  reducing  cot¬ 
ton-wool  into  yarn  or  thread. 

The  mod  Ample  method  for  this  purpofe,  and  the 
only  one  in  ufe  for  a  long. time  in  this  country,  was  by 
the  hand  upon  the  well-known  domedic  machine  call¬ 
ed  a  one-thread  wheel.  But  as  the  demand  for  cotton- 
goods  began  to  increafe,  other  inventions  were  thought 
oi  for  expediting  this  part  of  the  manufacture.  About 
50  years  ago,  one  Paul  and  others  of  London  con¬ 
trived  an  engine  for  a  more  eafy  and  expeditious  me¬ 
thod  of  fpinmng  cotton,  and  for  which  they  obtained 
a  patent ;  but  the  undertaking  did  net  prove  fuccefsful. 
Some  years  thereafter,  various  machines  were  con¬ 
tracted  by  different  perfons  fer  facilitating  the  fpinning 
of  cotton  ;  but  without  producing  any  very  material 
or  lading  advantage,  At  length,  about  the  year  1767, 
Mr  James  Hargrave,  a  weaver  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Blackburn  in  Lancafhire,  condruted  a  machine  by 
which  a  great  number  of  threads  (from  20  to  80) 
might  be  fpun  at  once,  and  for  which  he  obtained  his 
majedy’s^  letters- patent.  This  machine  is  called  a  jen - 
ny,  and  is  the  bed  contrivance  for  fpinning  woof  or 
Jhute  that  ha$  hitherto  appeared.  It  is  now  commonly 
fcondrudled  for  84  threads  ;  and  .with  it  one  perfon  can 
fpin  100  Englidi  hanks  in  the  day,  each  hank  contain¬ 
ing  840  yards. 

Carding  of  cotton,  as  a  preparation  for  fpinning, 
ufed  formerly  to  be  performed  by  the  hand,  with  "a 
tingle  pair  of  cards  upon  the  knee  ;  but  this  being  a 
tedious  method,  ill  fuited  to  the  rapid  operations  of 
the  new  fpinning  machines,  other  methods  were  con¬ 
trived  for  affording  a  quicker  and  more  adequate  fup- 
pty-  <  The  flrft  improvement  for  this  purpofe  was 
likevvife  made  by  Mr  Hargrave  ;  and  confided  in  ap- 
plying  two  or  three  cards  to  the  fame  board,  and  fix¬ 
ing  thern  to  a  dool  or  dock  ;  whence  they  obtained  the 
nairte  of  fock-cards.  With  thefe,  one  woman  could 
perform  two  or  three  times  as  much  work  as  fhe  could 
do  before  in  ti  e  common  way.  A  dill  more  expediti¬ 
ons  method  of  carding,  however,  by  wdiat  are  common¬ 
ly  called  cylinder  cards,  was  foon  afterwards  invented, 
and  is  that  which  is  now  mod  commonly  praftifed  :  but 
Us  fevers  1  perfons  lay  claim  to  this  invention,  it  is  not 
cafy  to  determine  to  whom  in  particular  the  merit  of  it 
is  due,  x 

i  he  next  and  mod  capital  improvements  which  this 
branch  of  manufa&ure  received  were  from  Mr  Ark¬ 
wright,  a  native  of  Lancafhire,  afterward  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright  of  Cromford  in  Derbyfhire,  He  £rd  brought 
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forward  his  new  method  of  fpinning  cotton -in  1768, 
for  whicn  lie  obtained  a  patent  in  1769.  In  177;, 
he  obtained  another  patent  fur  engines  which  he 
had  condrudled  to  prepare  the  materials  for  fpin. 
ning  ;  though  one  of  thefe  patents,  being  challenged 
at  law,  was  fet  afide  fume  years  before  it  expired. 
The  refult  of  Mr  Arkwright’s  different  inventions  and 
improvements  is  a  combination  of  machinery,  by  which 
cotton  is  carded,  roved,  and  fpun ,  with  the  utmod  ex- 
adlnefs  and  equality  ;  and  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection 
attained  in  fpinning  warp,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  To  thefe  improve¬ 
ments  this  country  .is  entirely  inde'bted  for  the  great 
extent  of  its  cotton  maim  fa  Cures ;  large  buildings 
having  been  ereCed  for  that  branch  b5th  in  England 
and  Scotland,  many  of  which  contain  fcveral  thou- 
fands  of  fpindles,  each  driven  by  one  or  more  large 
water  wrheels ;  and  fame  -of  fuch  extent  as  to  fpin  at  the 
rate  of  one  thoufand  yards  of  twid  or  warp  yam  in  the 
minute. 

Other  machines  have  been  invented  at  different  times, 
and  a  variety  of  improvements  made  by  different  me¬ 
chanics  and  manufacturers  ;  one  of  which  in  particular 
we  mud  not  omit  to  mention.  It  is^called  a  mule,  be¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  mixture  of  machinery  between  the  warp - 
machine  of  Mr  Arkwright  and  the  ctuoo/-machine  or 
hand  jenny  of  Mr  Hargrave  ;  and  was  alfo  invented  in 
Lancafhire.  This  machine  bids  fair  to  be  of  great  ufe 
in  fpinning  cotton-yarn  for  muflins  to  a  degree  of  flne- 
nefs  never  before  known  in  this  country,  being  nearly 
equal  in  quality  to  thofe  ufually  brought  from  India. 

Cotton-Mi/Is,  are  large  buildings  with  peculiar  ma¬ 
chinery  for  carding,  roving,  and  fpinning  cotton  :  (fee 
the  preceding  article),  Thefe  were  entirely  unknown 
in  this  country  before  the  different  inventions  .and  im¬ 
provements  of  Meffrs  Arkwright  and  Hargrave  ;  flnee 
which  time  great  numbers  have  been  ereded  in  Eng¬ 
land,  many  in  Scotland,  and  fome  in  Ireland. 

The  fird  erections  of  the  kind  were  by  Meffrs  Ark- 
wright  and  Hargrave,  both  in  the  town  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  both  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  The  engines 
were  then  driven  by  horfes  ;  but  fince  that  time  they 
have  been  chiefly  eredted  upon  water-falls  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  ;  particularly  the  warp-machines, 
which  are  better  adapted  for  being  driven  by  water 
than  any  other.  The  mod  extenfive  of  thefe  is  in  the 
village  and  neighbourhood  of  Cromford  in  Derbyfhire, 
and  under  the  immediate  infpeClion  of  Sir  Richard  Ark¬ 
wright.  The  fil'd  that  was  creCled  in  Scotland  was  for 
Mr  Peter  Brotherdon,  under  the  infpe&ion  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr  John  Hacket  from  Nottingham  ;  and  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pennycuick  near  Edinburgh. 
Since  which  time  many  have  been  creeled  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Glafgow,  Paidey,  Lanark,  Perth,  &c. 
Many  arc  driven  by  deam-engines. 

General  State  of  the  Cotton  Manufactory.  The  fa¬ 
cilities  which  the  manufaft urers  of  Great  Britain  had 
fuddenly  acquired,  and  the  immenfe  capitals  which 
they  have  fo  recently  laid  out  in  expenflve  machinery 
and  other  heavy  eflablifhments  for  carrying  on  the 
cotton  trade,  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Above  140  cotton  mills  are  now  (1787)  built 
in  Great  Britain,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  have 
been  ere&ed  within  thefe  feven  years.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  above  20,500  hand- mills  or  jennies  for  fpin- 
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ning  tlic  fhute  for  the  twilled  yarn  fpun  by  the  water¬ 
mills. 

Above  a  million  of  money  was  within  this  time 
funk  in  mills,  hand  engines,  and  other  machines,  in* 
eluding  the  grounds  and  neceffary  buildings. 

Expence  of  water-mills,  -  L.  715,000 

Ditto  of  hand  jennies,  houfes,^ 

buildings,  and  auxiliary  ma-  >  285,000 

chinery,  fuppofed  at  lead,  J 
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of  the  immenfe  return  it  makes  for  labour  more  than  (  Cotton, 
any  other  branch  of  the  cotton  manufactory.  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  cotton  wool  has  been  fpun  into  one  pound  of  yarn 
worth  five  guineas  j  and  when  wove  into  muflin,  and 
afterwards  ornamented  by  children  in  the  tambour,  has 
extended  to  the  value  of  15I.  ;  yielding  a  return  of 
5900  per  cent,  on  the  raw  material. 

But  the  Hate  of  the  raw  materials,  and  the  progref- 
five  and  altoniihing  increafe  of  this  manufacture,  will 
be  belt  explained  by  what  follows  : 


Total,  L.  1,000,000 

A  power  had  been  alfo  created  of  working  nearly 
two  millions  of  fpindles  *,  and  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  trained  to  this  bufinefs,  capable  of  carrying 
the  cotton  manufacture  almolt  to  any  extent.  In 
1787,  the  power  of  fpindles  capable  of  being  worked 
was  elUmated  as  follows  : 

In  the  water-mills,  -  286,000 

In  the  jennies,  ...  1,665,100 


Total  fpindles,  1,951,100 

In  the  branches  applicable  to  muflin.  and  callico,  it 
was  calculated  that  employment  was  given  to  100,000 
men  and  women,  and  at  leaft  60,000  children  j  many 
of  the  latter  having  been  taken  from  different  pantiles 
•and  hofpitals  in  Great  Britain. 

The  quantity  of  the  raw  mateiial  of  cotton  wool 
confirmed  in  this  manufacture,  which  did  not  amount 
to  6,000,000  pounds  in  1781,  and  was  only  about 
11,000,000  pounds  fix  years  ago,  had  amounted  in  the 
year  1787  to  the  enormous  height  of  22,000,000  lb. 
and  upwards  \  and  the  aftonifhing  rapidity  of  this  in¬ 
creafe  is  in  tome  meafure  to  be  attributed  to  the  exten- 
fion  of  thefe  branches  to  the  goods  of  India,  particu¬ 
larly  the  callicoes  and  muffins. 

.Britifli  callicoes  were  firft  made  in  Lancashire  about 
the  year  1772,  but  the  progrefs  was  fiow  till  within 
thefe  laft  12  years.  The  quantity  manufactured  has 
fince  extended  from  about  50,000  to  1,000,000  of 
pieces  made  in  the  courfe  of  a  Angle  year. 

Britiih  muffins  were  not  fuccefsfully  introduced  un¬ 
til  the  year  1781,  and  were  carried  to  no  great  extent 
until  1785,  after  which  period  the  progrefs  during  two 
years  became  rapid  beyond  all  example.  The  acquifi- 
tion  of  cotton  wool  of  a  fuperior  quality  from  Deme- 
rara  and  the  Brazils,  and  the  improvements  made  in 
the  fpinning  fine  yarns  upon  the  mule  jennies,  had  gi¬ 
ven  a  fpring  to  this  branch  of  the  cotton  manufactory, 
which  extended  it  beyond  what  it  was  poflible  to  have 
conceived.  Above  hair  a  million  pieces  of  muflin  of 
different  kinds,  including  ihav/ls  and  handkerchiefs, 
were  computed  to  be  annually  made  in  Great  Britain  j 
while  the  quantity  not  only  increafed  daily  with  the 
new  acceffion  of  powers  that  were  burffing  forth  upon 
the  country,  but  the  quality  was  exceedingly  improv¬ 
ed  ;  and  fince  a  yearly  fupply  of  about  300  bales  of  Eaft 
Indian  cotton  has  been  obtained  by  the  way  of  Qftend, 
yarns  have  bcen*Tpun,  and  muffins  have  been  wove, 
equal  to  any  from  India.  Nothing,,  therefore,  but  a 
fine  raw  material  appeared  -  wanting  to  enable  the  Eri- 
tifli  manufacturer  to  carry  this  branch  to  the  gresteit 
'extent :  and,  of  all  others,  it  is  that  fpecies  of  cotton 
goods  which  deferves  moft  to  be  encouraged,  becaufe 


1781, 

Cotton  Wool  ufed  in 
the  Manufacture. 

lb.  5,101,920 

1 1,206,810 

9.546,179 

Suppofed  Value  wl 
Manufactured. 

L.  2,000,000 

1782, 

3,900,000 

j783. 

3,200,000 

1784, 

1 1,280,238 

3,950,000 

i7s5. 

17,992,888 

6,000,000 

1786, 

19, ^i, 867 

6,500,000 

i.787> 

22,600,000 

7,500,00  0 

Such  was  the  progrefs  of  the  Britifh  cotton  manu¬ 
factory  till  1787  )  when,  with  eftablifhments  and  me¬ 
chanical  powers  capable  of  bringing  forward  immenfe 
quantities  of  goods  into  the  confumption,  this  manu¬ 
facture  was  checked  by  a  great  and  fudden  reduction 
of  the  prices  of  Eaft  India  goods  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
wThich  were  fold  above  20  per  cent,  on  an  average  un¬ 
der  the  loweft  prices  ai  which  the  Biiuftt  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  fell  without  loft. 

This  conduct  in  the  Eaft  India  Company  quickly 
operated  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Britifli  manu¬ 
factures  ;  and  there  is  no  faying  how  far  thefe  might 
be  reduced,  fhculd  that  company  be  allowed  to  prefs 
goods  upon  the  market  at  prices  which  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  original  coft,  and  under  circumftanees  where 
every  idea  of  protecting  duties  is  annihilated  in  the 
effeft  of  the  general  fyftem. 

The  home-mama 'aflure  of  this  article,  however,  in 
all  its  different  branches,  ha*  been  greatly  extended, 
and  is  likely  to  be  carried  on  with  greater  advantage 
to  the  manufacturer  than  ever  it  was  before. 

Lavender  Cotton.  See  Santolina,  Botany  In¬ 
dex, 

Philofophic  Cotton ,  a  name  given  to  the  flowers  of 
zinc,  on  account  of  their  white  colour,  extreme  light- 
nefs,  and  refemblance  to  cotton. 

Flax  made  to  referable  Cotton.  See  Flax. 

Silk-CoTTON .  Sec  Bo  mb  ax,  Botany  Index. 

Cotton  Weed.  See  Gnaphalium,  Botany  Index, 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert ,  a  moft  eminent  Engfifti  anti¬ 
quarian,  defeended  from  r.n  ancient  family,  was  born 
in  1570.  In  his  iSth  year  he  began  to  collect  ancient 
records,  charters,  and  other  MSS.  £?.mden,  Selden, 
and  Speed,  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  him  in 
their  refpeflive  works.  He  ivas-  highly  diftinguifhed 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  James  I.  who  created 
him  a  baronet.  He  wrote  many  things  himfelf  5  but 
our  principal  obligations  to  him  arc  for  his  valuable  li¬ 
brary,  confiding  of  curious  manuferipts,  &rc.  which  he: 
was  40  years  in  coliefling.  At  hi?  death  in  2631,  he 
left  the  property  of  it  to  his  family,  though  defig ned 
for  public  ufe.  A  large  acceffion  was  made  to  this  li¬ 
brary  by  private  benefactions  before  the  death  cf  the 
founder,  and  afterwards  by  the  purchafes  of  Lis  heirs, 
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and  donations  of  others,  who  added  to  It  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  books,  chiefly  relating  to  the  hiftory  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  our  own  nation.  An  a£fc  of  parliament  was  ob¬ 
tained,  at  the  requeft  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  in  1790,  for 
preferving  it  after  his  deceafe,  under  the  above  deno¬ 
mination,  for  public  ufe.  It  is  now  fixed  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum.  For  datutes  relating  to  it,  fee  12  and  13 
\V.  III.  c.  3.  and  5  Anne  cap.  30. 

Cotton,  Charles ,  a  burlefque  poet,  was  defcended 
of  a  good  family,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  His  mod  celebrated  piece  is  Scarroni- 
des,  or  TraveJUe  of  the  fird  and  fourth  books  of  the 
Atieid.  But  though,  from  the  title,  one  would  be 
apt  to  imagine  it  an  imitation  of  ScarronV  famous 
Traveftie  of  the  fame  author,  yet  upon  examination, 
it  will  be  found  greatly  to  excel  not  only  that,  but 
every  other  attempt  of  the  fame  kind  that  has  beenv 
hitherto  made  in  any  language.  He  has  alfo  trandated 
feveral  of  Lucian’s  dialogues,  in  the  fame  manner,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  The  Scoffer  Scoff'd ; — and  written  ano¬ 
ther  poem  of  a  more  ferious  kind,  entitled  The  Wonders 
of  the  Peak .  The  exaft  period  of  either  Mr  Cotton’s 
birth  or  his  death,  is  nowhere  recorded  ;  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  the  latter  happened  about  the  time  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  Neither  is  it  better  known  what  his  circum- 
lfances  were  with  rcfpedi  to  fortune  :  they  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  eafy,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
turn  of  his  writings,  which  is  fuch  as  feems  fcarcely 
poffible  for  any  one  to  indulge  v/hofe  mind  was  not 
perfectly  at  eafe.  Yet  there  is  one  anecdote  told  of 
him,  which  feems  to  fhow  that  his  vein  of  humour 
could  not  redrain  itfelf  on  any  confideration.  viz.  that 
in  confequence  of  a  fingle  couplet  in  his  Virgil  Tra- 
<uejlie,  wherein  he  has  made  mention  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  ruff  worn  by  a  grandmother  of  his  who  lived  in  the 
Peak,  he  lod  an  eftate  of  400I.  per  annum  ;  the  old 
lady,  whofe  humour  and  tedy  difpofition  he  could  by 
no  means  have  been  a  dranger  to,  being  never  able  to 
forgive  the  liberty  he  had  taken  with  her  \  and  having 
Per  fortune  wholly  at  her  difpofal,  although  die  had 
before  made  him  her  foie  heir,  altered  her  will,  and 
gave  it  away  to  an  abfolute  dranger. 

COTTUS,  Gr  Bull-head,  a  genus  of  fifties  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  See  Ichthyology 
Index . 


COTULA,  May- weed,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs,  See  Botany  Index . 

Cotula,  or  Cotyla ,  a  liquid  meafure  in  ufe  among 
the  ancients. 

Fannius  fays  the  cotyla  was  the  fame  thing  with  the 
liemina,  which  was  half  a  fextary. 


At  cotylas,  quas  Ji  placeat,  dixiffe  licehit 
Heminas  recepit  geminas  fext arias  unus . 


Chorier  cbferves,  that  the  cotyla  was  ufed  as  a  dry 
meafure  as  well  as  a  liquid  one  ;  from  the  authority  of 
Thucydides,  who  in  one  place  mentions  two  cotylae  of 
wine,  and  in  another  two  cotylae  of  bread. 

COTURNIX.  See  Tetrao,  Ornithology  In * 
dex. 

COTYLEDON,  Navel  Wort,  a  genus,  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  $  and  ranking  under 
the  natural  order  Succulent#.  See  Botany  Index. 

COTYLEDONES,  in  Anatomy,  are  certain  glan¬ 


dular  bodies,  adhering  to  the  chorion  of  fome  ani-  Cctyiedo. 
mals,  lias 

Cotyledones,  in  Botany ,  the  perifhable  porous  II. 
fide  lobes  of  the  feed,  which  involve,  and  for  fome  ,  ouc^ 
time  fuvniih  nouriftiment  to,  the  embryo  plant.  Sec 
Botany  Index. 

9  COTYTTO,  the  goddefs  of  all  debauchery.  Her 
fedivals,  called  Cotyttia ,  were  celebrated  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  Corinthians,  Thracians,  &c.  during  the  night. 

Pier  prieds  were  called  baptec ,  and  nothing  but  debau¬ 
chery  and  wantonnefs  prevailed  at  the  celebration.  A 
fedival  of  the  fame  name  was  obferved  in  Sicily,  where 
the  votaries  of  the  goddefs  carried  about  boughs  hung 
with  cakes  and  fruit,  which  it  was  lawful  for  any  per- 
fon  to  pluck  off.  It  was  a  capital  punifhment  to  re¬ 
veal  whatever  was  feen  or  done  at  thefe  facred  fedivals. 

It  cod  Eupolis  his  life  for  an  unfeafonable  refie£lion 
upon  them.  The  goddefs  Cotytto  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  as  Proferpine. 

COUCH,  in  Painting ,  denotes  a  lay,  cr  im predion 
of  colour,  whether  in  oil  or  water,  wherewith  the  pain¬ 
ter  covers  his  canvas,  wall,  wainfeot,  or  other  matter 
to  be  painted. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lay  or  imprefficn  on  any 
t!:.  ,g,  to  make  it  firm  and  confident,  or  to  fereen  it 
from  the  weather. 

Paintings  are  covered  with  a  couch  of  varnifh  ;  a 
canvas  to  be  painted  mud  fird  have  two  couches  of  ' 
fize,  before  the  colours  be  laid  5  two  or  three  couches 
of  white  lead  are  laid  on  wood,  before  the  couch  of 
gold  be  applied  :  the  leather-gilders  lay  a  couch  of 
water  and  whites  of  eggs  on  the  leather,  before  they 
apply  the  gold  or  filver-leaf. 

The  gold-xvire-draweis  alfo  ufe  the  word  couch  for 
the  gold  or  filver  leaf  wherewith  they  cover  the  maf3 
to  be  gilded  or  filvered,  before  they  draw  it  through 
the  iron  that  is  to  give  it  its  proper  thicknefs. 

The  gilders  ufe  couch  for  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
filver  leaves  applied  on  the  metals  in  gilding  or  filver- 
ing.  Each  couch  of  gold  is  about  one  leaf,  or  two  at 
mod,  and  each  of  filver  three  to  gild  :  if  the  gilding 
be  hatched,  there  are  required  from  eight  to  twelve 
couches  *,  and  only  three  or  four  if  it  be  without  hatch¬ 
ing.  To  filver  theie  are  required  from  four  to  ten 
couches,  according  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

Coucn-Grafs.  See  Triticum,  Botany  Index . 

CO U CHANT,  in  Heraldry ,  is  underdood  of  a  lion, 
or  other  bead,  when  lying  down,  but  with  his  head 
raifed  5  which  diftinguifhes  the  podure  of  couchant 
from  dormant,  wherein  he  is  fuppofed  quite  dretched 
out  and  afteep. 

COUCHK,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  any  thing  lying 
along  :  thus  chevron-couche,  is  a  chevron  lying  lide- 
wife,  with  the  two  ends  on  each  fide  of  the  diield, 
which  il  ould  properly  red  on  the  bafe. 

COUCHER,  or  Courgher,  in  our  datutes,  is  ufed 
for  a  fafror,  or  one  that  continues  in  fome  place  or 
country  for  traffic  ;  as  formerly  in  Gafcoign,  for  the 
buying  of  wines.  Anno  37  Edvv.  III.  c.  16. 

Coucher,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  general  book  in  which 
any  religious  houfe  or  corporation  regifter  their  parti¬ 
cular  a<Rs.  Anno  3  and  4  Eaw.  VI.  c.  10. 

COUCHING  of  a  Cataract,  in  Surgery.  See 
Surgery  Index. 

COVE, 
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loves  COVE,  a  fmall  creek  or  bay,  where  boats  and  fmall 
renant.  veffels  may  ride  at  anchor,  Iheltered  from  the  wind  and 
fea. 

COVENANT,  in  Law,  is  the  confent  and  agree¬ 
ment  of  two  or  more  perfons  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  Tome 
aft,  er  thing,  contrafted  between  them.  *Alfo  it  is 
the  declaration  the  parties  make,  that  they  will  ftand 
to  fuch  agreement,  relating  to  lands  or  other  things  ; 
and  is  created  by  deed  in  writing,  fealed  and  executed 
by  the  parties,  or  otherwife  it  may  be  implied  in  the 
contraft  as  incident  thereto.  And  if  the  perfons  do  not 
perform  their  covenants,  a  writ  or  aftion  of  covenant 
is  the  remedy  to  recover  damages  for  the  breach  of 
them.  • 

COVENANT,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  denotes  a  con¬ 
traft  or  convention  agreed  to  by  the  Scotch  in  the 
year  1638,  for  maintaining  their  religion  free  from 
innovation.  In  I  ?8l,  the  general  affembly  of  Scotland 
drew  up  a  confeffion  of  faith,  or  national  covenant, 
condemning  epifcopal  government,  under  the  name  of 
hierarchy ,  which  was  figned  by  James  I.  and  which  he 
enjoined  on  all  his  fubjefts.  It  was  again  fubfcribed 
in  1590  and  159 6.  The  fubfcription  was  renewed  in 
1638,  and  the  lubfcribers  engaged  by  oath  to  maintain 
rebgion  in  the  fame  ftate  as  it  was  in  1580,  and  to  re* 
jeft  all  innovations  introduced  fince  that  time.  This 
oath  annexed  to  the  confeffion  of  faith  received  the 
name  of  the  covenant :  as  thofe  who  fubfcribed  it  were 
called  covenanters. 

Covenant,  in  Theology ,  is  much  ufed  in  connection 
with  other  terms  ;  as,  1.  The  Covenant  of  Grace  is  that 
which  is  made  between  God  and  thofe  who  believe  the 
gofpel,  whereby  they  declare  their  fubjeftion  to  him, 
and  he  declares  his  acceptance  of  them  and  favour 
to  them.  The  gofpel  is  fometimes  denominated  a 
covenant  of  grace ,  in  oppofition  to  the  Mofaic  law. 
2.  Covenant  of  Redemption  denotes  a  mutual  ftipulation, 
tacit  or  exprefs,  between  Chrift  and  the  Father, 
relating  to  the  redemption  of  finners  by  him,  previous 
to  any  aft  on  Chrift’s  part  under  the  charafter  of 
Mediator.  3.  Covenant  of  IVoris  fignifies  in  the 
language  of  fome  divines,  any  covenant  whereby  God 
requires  perfeft  obedience  from  his  creatures,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  no  exprefs  provifion  for  the  pardon 
of  offences  to  be  committed  againft  the  precepts  of  it, 
on  the  repentance  of  fuch  fuppofed  offenders,  but  pro¬ 
nounces  a  fentence  of  death  upon  them  :  fuch,  they 
fay,  was  the  covenant  made  with  Adam  in  a  ftate 
of  innocence,  and  that  made  with  Ifrael  at  Mount 
Sinak 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  was  eftablifhed  in  the 
year  1643,  an<^  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  Scot¬ 
land  and  England.  It  was  fworn  and  fubfcribed  by 
many  in  both  nations ;  who  hereby  folemnly  abjured 
popery  and  prelacy,  and  combined  together  for  their 
mutual  defence.  It  was  approved  by  the  parliament 
and  affembly  at  Weftminfter,  and  ratified  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  affembly  of  Scotland  in  1645.  King  Charles  I.  dif- 
approved  of  it  when  he  furrendered  himfelf  to  the 
Scots  army  in  1646  :  but  in  1650  Charles  II.  declared 
his  approbation  both  of  this  and  the  national  covenant 
by  a  folemn  oath  ;  and  in  Auguft  of  the  fame  year, 
made  a  farther  declaration  at  Dunfermline  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  which  was  alfo  renewed  on  occafion  of  his 
coronation  at  Scone  in  1651.  “The  covenant  was  ra- 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 


tified  by  parliament  in  this  year ;  and  the  fubfcription  Covenant, 
of  it  required  by  every  member,  without  tvhich  the .  Cpventry.^ 
conftitution  of  the  parliament  was  declared  null  and 
void.  It  produced  a  feries  of  diftraftions  in  the  fub- 
fequent  hiftory  of  that  country,  and  was  voted  illegal 
by  parliament,  and  provifion  made  againft  it.  Stat.  14 
Car.  II.  c.  4. 

Ark  of  the  CorENANT ,  in  Jewilh  antiquity.  See  Ark. 

COVENTRY,  a  town  of  Warwickthire,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  filuated  in  W.  Long.  1.  26.  N.  Lat.  52.  25.  It 
is  an  ancient  place,  and  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name 
from  a  convent  formerly  fituated  here.  Leofric,  earl 
of  Mercia,  who  rebuilt  the  religious  houfe  after  it  had 
been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  was  lord  of  the 
place  about  the  year  1 040,  is  faid,  upon  fome  provo¬ 
cation,  to  have  loaded  them  with  heavy  taxes.  Be¬ 
ing  importuned  by  his  lady,  Godina,  to  remit  them, 
he  confented,  upon  condition  that  the  fhould  ride  na¬ 
ked  through  the  town,  which  he  little  imagined  file 
would  ever  comply  with.  But  he  found  himfelf  mif- 
taken :  for  fhe  accepted  the  offer,  and  rode  through 
the  town  with  her  long  hair  fcattered  all  over  her 
body  ;  having  firft  enjoined  the  citizens  not  to  venture, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  look  out  as  (he  puffed.  It  is  faid, 
however,  that  a  certain  taylor  could  not  help  peep¬ 
ing  :  and  to  this  day  there  is  an  effigy  of  him  at  the 
window  whence  he  looked.  To  commemorate  this 
extraordinary  tranfaftion,  and  out  of  refpeft  to  the 
memory  of  their  patronefs,  the  citizens  make  a  procef- 
fion  every  year,  with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman 
on  horfeback.  After  Leofric’s  death,  the  earls  of 
Chefter  became  lords  of  the  city,  and  granted  it  many 
privileges.  At  length  it  was  annexed  to  the  earldom 
of  Cornwall ;  and  growing  confiderable,  had  divers 
immunities  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by  feveral 
kings ;  particularly  that  of  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs 
by  Edward  III.  j  and  Henry  VI.  made  it,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  fome  other  towns  and  villages,'  adiftinft  coun¬ 
ty,  independent  of  the  county  of  Warwick.  But  af¬ 
terwards  Edward  VI.  for  their  difloyalty,  deprived  them 
of  their  liberties,  which  were  not  reftored  till  they 
had  paid  a  fine  of  500  merks.  By  a  charter  from 
James  I.  an  alderman  is  allotted  to  each  ward,  with 
the  powers  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace  within  the  city 
and  its  liberties.  The  walls  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
molilhed  at  the  Reftoration  j  and  now  nothing  remains 
of  them  but  the  gates,  which  are  very  lofty.  Coventry 
is  noted- for  the  two  parliaments  w'hich  were  held  in  it 5 
the  one  called  the  parliament  of  Dunces ,  and  the  other 
of  Devils,  The  former  was  fo  called  on  account  of  the  > 
exclufion  of  the  lawyers  j  and  the  attainders  of  the  duke 
of  York,  the  earls  of  Salitbury,  Warwick,  and  March, 
procured  the  other  the  epithet  of  Devils.  The  town- 
houfe  of  Coventry  is  much  admired  for  its  painted 
window's,  reprefenting  feveral  kings  and  others  that  hare 
been  benefaftors  to  the  city.  The  chief  manufaftures 
carried  on  here  are  temmies  and  ribbands. 

Coventry  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  gives 
title  of  earl  to  an  ancient  family  of  the  fame  name.-— 

Coventry  is  a  bifhop’s  fee.  The  biftioprick  is  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ofwy  king  of  Mercia,  in  the 
year  656  or  657  ;  and  although  it  hath  a  double  name, 
yet,  like  Bath  and  Wells,  it  is  a  fingle  diocefe.  It  was 
fo  extremely  wealthy,  that  King  Offa,  by  the  favour  of 
Pope  Adrian,  conftituted  it  an  archiepifcopal  fee  5  but 
4  T  this 
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.  In 

Cough.  *' — »  ^  Chef- 

—  _.  .  ter.  In  1102,  Robert  de  Limfey,  his  immediate  fuc- 

ceffor,  removed  it  to  Coventry ;  and  Hugo  Novant, 
the  41ft  bilhop,  removed  it  back  to  Litchfield,  but 
with  great  oppofition  from  the  monks  of  Coventry. 
The  difpute  was  finally  fettled  in  a  manner  nearly 
fimilar  to  that  which  is  mentioned  between  Bath  and 
Wells.  Here  it  was  agreed  that  the  bilhop  fhould  be 
Ryled  from  both  places,  and  that  Coventry  fhould 
have  the  precedence  j  that  they  fhould  choofe  the  bi- 
fhop  alternately  ;  and  that  they  fhould  both  make  one 
chapter  to  the  bifliop,  in  which  the  prior  of  Coventry 
fhould  be  the  chief  man.  Matters  continued  thus  till 
the  Reformation,  when  the  priory  of  Coventry  being 
diffolved  by  King  Henry  VIII.  the  Ryle  of  the  bifliop 
continued  as  before.  But  an  a&  of  parliament  pafied 
33d  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  make  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Litchfield  one  foie  chapter  to  the  bifliop. 
This  fee  hath  given  three  faints  to  the  church  ;  and  to 
the  nation  one  lord  chancellor,  three  lord  treafurers, 
three  prefidents  of  Wales,  one  chancellor  to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge,  and  one  mailer  of  the  wardrobe. 
The  old  church  built  by  King  Ofwy  being  taken  down 
by  Roger  de  Clinton,  the  37th  bifhop,  he  built  the 
beautiful  fabric  that  now  Rands  in  1148,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St  Chad.  During  the 
grand  rebellion,  the  church  fuffered  much  *,  but  foon 
after  the  Refioration,  it  was  repaired  and  beautified. 
This  diocefe  contains  the  whole  counties  of  Stafford 
and  Derby  (except  two  parifhes  of  the  former),  the 
largeR  part  of  Warwickfhire,  and  nearly  one  half  of 
Shropfhire,  in  which  are  555  parifhes,  of  which  250 
are  impropriate.  It  hath  four  archdeaconries,  viz. 
Stafford,  Derby,  Coventry,  and  Shrewfbury.  It  is 
valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  559I.  3  8s.  2|d.  and  is 
computed  to  be  worth  annually  2800I.  The  clergy’s 
tenth  is  590I.  16s.  ii£d.  To  this  cathedral  belong 
a  bifiiop,  a  dean,  a  precentor,  a  chancellor,  a  trea- 
furer,  four  archdeacons,  twenty-feven  prebendaries, 
five  priefi-vicars,  feven  lay  clerks  or  finging  men, 
eight  choriRers,  and  other  under  officers  and  fer- 
vants. 

CO- VERSED  SiNE,  in  Geometry ,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  after  the  verfed  fine  is 
taken  from  it.  See  GEOMETRY. 

COVERT,  in  Law. — Femme  Covert  denotes  a  wo¬ 
man  married,  and  fo  covered  by,  or  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of,  her  hufband. 

Cokert  Way ,  or  Corridor,  in  Fortification,  a  fpace 
of  ground,  level  with  the  field  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
three  or  four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite  round  the 
half  moons  and  other  works  towards  the  country.  It 
has  a  parapet  raifed  on  a  level,  togother  with  its  ban¬ 
quets  and  glacis.  See  Fortification. 

COVERTURE,  in  Law,  is  applied  to  the  Rate  and 
condition  of  a  married  woman,  who  is  under  the  power 
of  her  huffiand,  and  therefore  called  femme  convert. 

COUGH,  in  Medicine .  See  Medicine  Index . 

Cough,  in  Farriery .  See  Farriery  Index. 

Cough,  called  the  huik,  is  a  dii'eafe  to  which  young 
bullocks  are  fubjeft.  In  this  diforder  the  wind-pipe 
and  its  branches  are  loaded  with  fmall  taper  worms. 
Farmers  count  the  difeafe  incurable  \  but  fumigations 
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with  mercurials,  as  cinnabar,  or  with  feetids,  as  tobacco, 
might  prove  ferviceable* 

COUHAGE,  or  Stinking  Beans  ;  a  k’nd  of  kidney- 
beans  imported  from  the  EaR  Indies,  where  they,  are 
ufed  as  a  cure  for  the  dropfv.  The  down  growing  on 
the  oulfide  of  the  pod  is  fo  pointed  as,  like  a  nettle,  to 
Ring  the  flefh,  though  not  with  fo  painful  a  fenfation. 
This,  by  a  corruption  of  the  word,  is  called  cowitch . 
See  Dolichos,  Botany  Index. 

COVIN,  a  deceitful  compact  or  agreement  between 
two  or  more  to  deceive  or  prejudice  a  third  perfon  : 
As,  if  a  tenant  for  life  confpire  with  another,  that  this 
other  (hall  recover  the  land  which  the  tenant  holds  in 
prejudice  of  him  in  reverfion.  Dr  Skinner  takes  the 
word  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  conventum ,  and 
therefore  writes  it  coven .  See  Conspiracy. 

COVING,  in  building,  is  when  houfes  are  built 
projecting  over  the  ground-plot,  and  the  turned  pro- 
jeCture  arched  with  timber,  lathed  and  plaRered. 

COVIN  US,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  chariot, 
in  which  the  Gauls*  and  Britons  ufed  to  fight  in  battles. 
COUL,  or  Cowl.  See  Cowl. 

COULTER,  in  Hufbandry,  a n  iron  infirument, 
fixed  in  the  beam  of  a  plough,  and  ferving  to  cut  the 
edge  of  each  furrow.  See  Agriculture. 

COUNCIL,  or  Counsel,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an 
affembly  of  divers  confiderable  perfons  to  concert  mea- 
fures  relative  to  the  Rate. 

In  Britain,  the  law-,  in  order  to  affiR  the  king  in  the 
difeharge  of  his  duties,  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity, 
and  the  exertion  of  his' prerogative,  hath  affigned  him 
a  diverfity  of  councils  to  advife  with. 

1.  The  firR  of  thefe  is  the  high  court  of  parliament. 
See  Parliament. 

2.  The  peers  of  the  realm  are  by  their  birth  here¬ 

ditary  counfellors  of  the  crown  ;  and  may  be  called 
together  by  the  king,  to  impart  their  advice  in  all 
matters  of  importance  to  the  realm,  either  in  time  of 
parliament,  or,  which  hath  been  their  principal  ufe, 
when  there  is  no  parliament  in  being.  Accordingly, 
Bra&on,  fpeaking  of  the  nobility  of  his  time,  fays,  they 
might  properly  be  called  “  confules  &  confulendo  5  reges 
enim  tales  fibi  affociant  ad  confulendum.”  And  in  the 
law-books  it  is  laid  dovm,  that  the  peers  are  created 
for  tw7o  reafons :  1.  Ad  confulendum,  2.  Ad  defenden - 

dum,  regem :  for  which  reafons  the  law  gives  them 
certain  great  and  high  privileges  \  fuch  as  freedom 
from  arreRs,  &.c.  even  wdien  no  parliament  is  fitting  5 
becaufe  the  law  intends,  that  they  are  always  affifiing 
the  king  with  their  counfel  for  the  common-wealth, 
or  keeping  the  realm  in  fafety  by  their  prowefs  and 
valour. 

Infiances  of  conventions  of  the  peers,  to  advife  the 
king,  have  been  in  former  times  very  frequent ;  though 
now  fallen  into  difufe,  by  reafon  of  the  more  regular 
meetings  of  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke  gives  us  an 
extraft  of  a  record,  5  Henry  IV.  concerning  an  ex¬ 
change  of  lands  between  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  wherein  the  value  of  each  was  agreed 
to  be  fettled  by  advice  of  parliament  (if  any  fhould 
be  called  before  the  feafi  of  St  Lucia),  or  otherwife 
by  advice  of  the  grand  council  of  peers,  which  the  king 
promifes  to  affemble  before  the  faid  feafi,  in  cafe  no 
parliament  fhall  be  called.  Many  other  inRances  of 
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Council. 
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uncil.  tliis  kind  of  meeting  are  to  be  found  under  our  ancient 

*  "v - ^  kings :  though  the  formal  method  of  convoking  them 

merit  been  fo  long  left  Off,  that  when  ' King  Charles  I.  in 

Wnen'  1640,  iffued  out  writs  under  the  great  leal  to  call  a 
council  of  all  the  peers  of  England,  to  meet  and  attend 
his  majelly  at  York,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
V  long  parliament,  the  earl  of  Clarendon  mentions  it  as 

a  new  invention,  not  before  heard  of :  that  is,  as  he 
explains  himfelf,  fo  old,  that  it  had  not  been  pra&ifed 
in  fome  hundreds  of  years.  But  though  there  had  not 
for  long  time  before  been  an  inftance,  nor  has  there  been 
any  fmce,  of  affembling  them  in  fo  folemn  a  manner, 
yet  in  cafes  of  emergency,  our  princes  have  at  feveral 
times  thought  proper  to  call  for,  and  confult  as  many 
of  the  nobility  as  could  ealily  be  brought  together  j 
as  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  King  James  II.  after 
the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  with  the 
prince  of  Orange  himfelf  before  he  called  the  conven¬ 
tion  parliament  which  afterwards  called  him  to  the 
throne. 

Befides  this  general  meeting,  it  is  ufually  looked 
upon  to  be  the  right  of  each  particular  peer  of  the 
realm,  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  to  lay 
before  him  with  decency  and  refpedf  fuch  matters  as 
he  (hall  judge  of  importance  to  the  public  weal.  And 
therefore,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  made  an 
article  of  impeachment  in  parliament  againft:  the  two 
Hugh  Spencers,  father  and  fon,  for  which  they  were 
baniffied  the  kingdom,  “  that  they  by  their  evil  covin 
would  not  fuffer  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  the  king’s 
good  counfellors,  to  (peak  with  the  king,  or  to  come 
near  him  ;  but  only  in  prefence  and  hearing  of  faid 
Hugh  the  father  and  Hugh  the  fon,  or  one  of  them, 
and  at  their  will,  and  according  to  fuch  things  as 
pleafed  them.” 

3.  A  third  council  belonging  to  the  king,  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Edrvard  Coke,  his  judges  of  the  courts 
of  law,  for  law-matters.  And  this  appears  frequently 
in  the  Englilh  ftatutes,  particularly  14  Edward  III. 
c.  5.  and  in  other  books  of  law.  So  that  when  the 
king’s  council  is  mentioned  generally,  it  mud  be  de¬ 
fined,  particularized,  and  underftood,  fecundum  Jubjec - 
tam  materiem ;  “  according  to  the  fubjedf  matter 
and  if  the  fubjeft  be  of  a  legal  nature,  then  by  the 
king’s  council  is  undei  flood  his  council  for  matters  of 
law ;  namely,  his  judges.  Therefore,  when  by  ftatute 
1 6  Richard  II.  c.  5.  it  was  made  a  high  offence  to  im¬ 
port  into  England  any  papal  bulls,  or  other  pro- 
ceffes  from  Rome  •,  and  it  was  ena&ed,.  that  the  of¬ 
fenders  fhould  be  attached  by  their  bodies  and  brought 
before  the  king  and  his  council  to  anfwer  for  fuch  of¬ 
fence  •,  here,  by  the  expreffion  of  king’s  council,  were 
underftood  the  king’s  judges  of  his  courts  of  juftice,  the 
fubjeft  matter  being  legal :  this  being  the  general  way 
of  interpreting  the  word  council. 

4.  But  the  principal  council  belonging  to  the  king 
is  his  privy  council,  which  is  generally  by  way  of 
eminence,  called  the  council.  For  an  account  of  its 
conftitution  and  powers,  fee  the  article  Prift  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Aulic  Council.  See  Aulic. 

Common  Council ,  in  the  city  of  London,  is  a  court 
wherein  are  made  all  the  bye-laws  which  bind  the  citizens. 
It  confifts,  like  the  parliament,  of  two  houfes  •,  an  upper, 
compofcd  of  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  j  and  a 
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lower,  of  a  number  of  common -council  men,  chofen 
by  the  feveral  wards,  as  reprefentativcs  of  the  body  of 
the  citizens. 

Council  of  IVar ,  an  affembly  of  the  principal  offi¬ 
cers  of  an  army  or  fleet,  occafionally  called  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  or  admiral  to  concert  meafures  for  their  conduit 
with  regard  to  fieges,  retreats,  engagements,  &c. 

Council,  in  church  hiftory,  an  affembly  of  prelates 
and  doctors,  met  for  regulating  matters  relative  to  the 
doitrine  or  difeipline  of  the  church. 

National  Council ,  is  an  affembly  of  the  prelates  of 
a  nation  under  their  primate  or  patriarch. 

Oecumenical  ox  General  Council,  is  an  affembly  which 
reprefents  the  whole  body  of  the  univerfal  church.  The 
Romanifts  reckon  eighteen  of  them  j  Bullinger,  in  his 
Treatife  de  Conciliis,  fix  $  Dr  Prideaux,  feven  ;  and 
Biftiop  Beveridge  has  increafed  the  number  to  eight, 
which,  he  fays,  are  all  the  general  councils  which  have 
ever  been  held  fince  the  time  of  the  firft  Chriftian  em¬ 
peror.  They  are  as  follows  :  1.  The  council  of  Nice, 
held  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  on  account 
of  the  herefy  of  Arius.  2.  The  council  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  called  under  the  reign  and  by  the  command  of 
Xheodofius  the  Great,  for  much  the  fame  end  that  the 
former  council  was  fummoned.  3.  The  council  of 
Ephefus,  convened  by  Theodofius  the  younger  at  the 
fuit  of  Neftorius.  4.  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  held 
in  the  reign  of  Martinus,  which  approved  of  the  Eu- 
tychian  herefy.  5.  The  fecond  council  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  affembled  by  the  emperor  Juftinian,  condemned 
the  three  chapters  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Theodo- 
rus  of  Mopfueftia,  having  firft  decided  that  it  was  law¬ 
ful  to  anathematife  the  dead.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  they  likewife  condemned  the  feveral  errors  of 
Origen  about  the  Trinity,  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
pre-exiftence  of  fouls.  6.  The  third  council  of  Con- 
ftantinoplc,  held  by  the  command  of  Conftantius  Po- 
gonatus  the  emperor,  in  which  they  received  the  defi¬ 
nitions  of  the  five  firft  general  councils,  and  particularly 
that  againft  Origen  and  Theodorus  of  Mopfueftia.  7. 
The  fecond  Nicene  council.  8.  The  fourth  council  of 
Conftantinaple,  affembled  when  Louis  II.  was  emperor 
of  the  Weft.  The  regulations  which  they  made  are 
contained  in  twenty-feven  canons,  the  heads  of  which 
are  fet  down  by  M.  du  Pin,  to  whom  the  reader  is 
referred. 

COUNSEL,  in  a  genetal  fenfe,  fignifies  advice  01 
inftru&jon  how  to  behave  in  any  difficult  matter. 

Counsel,  or  Advocates,  in  Englifti  courts  of  law, 
are  of  two  fpecies  or  degrees ;  Barristers,  and  Ser¬ 
jeants.  See  thefe  articles ;  alfo  Advocate. 

From  both  thefe  degrees  fome  are  ufually  felefled 
to  be  his  majefty’s  counfel,  learned  in  the  law  j  the  two 
principal  of  whom  are  called  his  attorney-general,  and 
folicitor-general.  The  firft  king’s  council,  under  the  de¬ 
gree  of  feijeant,  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  tvho  was  made 
Jo  honoris  caufa ,  without  either  patent  or  fee  ;  fo  that 
the  firft  of  the  modern  order  (who  are  now  the  fworn 
fervants  of  the  crown,  with  a  (landing  falary)  f-ems  to 
have  been  Sir  Francis  North  j  afterwards  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  feal  to  King  Charles  II.  Thefe  king’s 
counfel  anfwer,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  advocates  of  the 
revenue,  advocati  fifei,  among  the  Romans.  For  they 
muft  not  be  employed  in  any  cafe  againft  the  crown 
without  fpecial  licenfe ;  in  which  reft  ridt  ion  they  agree 
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Counfel  with  the  advocates  of  the  fife  ;  but,  m  the  imperial 
f  l!  law,  the  prohibition  was  carried  ftill  farther,  and  per- 
,  >  haps  was  more  for  the  dignity  of  the  fovereign  ;  for, 

excepting  fome  peculiar  caufes,  the  fifeal  advocates 
were  not  permitted  to  be  at  all  concerned  in  private 
Blackflone's fuits  between  fubjeft  and  fubjeft.  A  cuftom  has  of 
Comment,  late  years  prevailed  of  granting  letters  patent  of  pre¬ 
cedence  to  fuch  barrifters  as  the  crown  thinks  proper 
to^  honour  with  that  mark  of  diftin&ion  ;  whereby  they 
are  entitled  to  fuch  rank  and  preaudience  as  are  affign- 
ed  in  their  refpe&ive  patents  *,  fometimes  next  after 
the  king’s  attorney-general,  but  ufually  next  after  his 
majefty’s  counfel  next  being.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the 
queen’s  attorney  and  folicitor-general,  rank  promifeu- 
oufly  with  the  king’s  counfel  ;  and,  together  with 
them,  fit  within  the  bar  of  their  refpe£iive  courts :  but 
receive  no  falaries,  and  are  not  fworn  ;  and  therefore 
are  at  liberty  to  be  retained  in  caufes  againft  the  crown. 
And  all  other  ferjeants  and  barrifters  indiferiminately, 
(except  in  the  court  of  common-pleas,  where  only  fer¬ 
jeants  are  admitted),  may  take  upon  them  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  defence  of  any  fuitors,  whether  plaintiff  or  de¬ 
fendant  }  who  are  therefore  called  their  clients ;  like 
the  dependants  on  the  ancient  Roman  orators.  Thefe 
indeed  pra&ifed  gratis ,  for  honour  merely,  or  at  moft 
for  the  take  of  gaining  influence  ;  and  fo  likewife  it  is 
eftablifhed  with  us,  that  a  counfel  can  maintain  no 
a£tion  for  his  fees ;  which  are  given,  not  as  locatio  vel 
conduSlio ,  but  as  quiddam  honorarium  ;  not  as  a  falary 
or  hire,  but  as  a  mere  gratuity,  which  a  counfellor 
cannot  demand  without  doing  wrong  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  as  is  alfo  laid  down  with  regard  to  advocates  in 
the  civil"  law,  whofe  honorarium  was  dire&ed,  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate,  not  to  exceed  in  any  cafe  10,000 
feflerces,  or  about  80I.  of  Englifh  money.  And  in 
order  to  encourage  due  freedom  of  fpeech  in  the  law¬ 
ful  defence  of  their  clients,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
check  the  unfeemly  licentioufnefs  of  proftitute  and  il¬ 
liberal  men  (a  few  of  whom  may  fometimes  infinuate 
themfelves  even  into  the  moft  honourable  profeffions), 
it  hath  been  holden  that  a  counfel  is  not  anfwerable  for 
any  matter  by  him  fpoken,  relative  to  the  caufe  in 
hand,  and  fuggefted  in  the  client’s  inftru£tions  ;  although 
it  fhould  reflect  upon  the  , reputation  of  another,  and 
even  prove  abfoliUely  groundlefs ;  but  if  he  mentions 
an  untruth  of  his  own  invention,  or  even  upon  inftruc- 
tions,  if  it  be  impertinent  to  the  caufe  in  hand,  lie  is 
then  liable  to  an  aclion  from  the  party  injured.  And 
counfel  guilty  of  deceit  and  collufion  are  punifliable  by 
the  flatute  Weftm.  I.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  28.  with  imprifon- 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  perpetual  filence  in  the 
courts  :  a  punifhment  Hill  fometimes  inflidted  for  grofs 
mifdemeanors  in  pradlice. 

COUNSELLOR,  in  general,  a  perfon  who  advifes 
another :  thus  we  fay,  a  counfellor  at  law,  a  privy 
coun  cilor,  &c. 

Counsellor  at  Law ,  a  perfon  retained  by  a  client, 
to  plead  h‘19  caufe  in  a  public  court  of  judicature. 
See  Advocate,  Barrister,  Counsel,  and  Ser¬ 
jeant. 

Privy  Counsellor.  See  Privy- Council. 

COUNT,  (Comes),  a  nobleman  who  poffeffes  a  do¬ 
main  eredled  into  a  county.  See  Viscount. 

Englifh  and  Scoltifh  counts  we  diflinguifh  by  the 
title  of  earls ;  foreign  ones  flill  retain  their  proper 
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name.  The  dignity  of  a  count  is  a  medium  between  Count, 
that  of  a  duke  and  a  baron.  According  to  the  modern  v-* 
ufe,  moft  plenipotentiaries  and  ambaffadors  affume  the 
title  of  counts,  though  they  have  no  county  ;  as  the 
count  d’Avaux,  &.C. 

Anciently,  all  generals,  counfellors,  judges,  and  fe- 
cretaries  of  cities  under  Charlemagne,  were  called 
counts  ;  the  diftinguifhing  character  of  a  duke  and  count 
being  this,  that  the  latter  had  but  one  town  under  him, 
but  the  former  had  feveral. 

A  count  has  a  right  to  bear  on  his  arms  a  coronet, 
adorned  with  three  precious  ftones,  and  furmounted  with 
three  large  pearls,  whereof  thofe  in  the  middle  and 
extremities  of  the  coronet  advance  above  the  reft. 

Counts  were  originally  lords  of  the  court,  or  of 
the  einperor’s  retinue,  and  had  their  name  comites ,  a 
comitando ,  or  a  commeando  :  hence  thofe  who  were 
always  in  ,the  palace,  or  at  the  emperor’s  fide,  were 
called  counts  palatine ,  or  comites  a  latere .  See  Pa¬ 
latine. 

In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  comites  among 
the  Romans  was  a  general  name  for  all  thofe  who 
accompanied  the  proconfuls  and  propraetors  into  the 
provinces,  there  to  ferve  the  commonwealth  \  as  the 
tribunes,  praefe£ts,  feribes,  &c. 

Under  the  emperors,  comites  were  the  officers  of 
the  palace.  The  origin  of  what  we  now  call  counts 
feems  owing  to  Auguftus,  who  took  feveral  fenators  to 
be  his  comites ,  as  Dion  obferves,  i.  e.  to  accompany 
him  in  his  voyages  and  travels,  and  to  aflift  him  in  the 
hearing  of  caufes ;  which  were  thus  judged  with  the 
fame  authority  as  in  full  fenate.  Gallienus  feems  to 
have  abolifhed  this  council,  by  forbidding  the  fenators 
being  found  in  the  armies  ;  and  none  of  his  fucceffors 
re-eftablifhed  it. 

Thefe  counfellors  of  the  empeior  were  really  counts, 
comites ,  i.  e.  companions  of  the  prince  ;  and  they 
fometimes  took  the  title  thereof,  but  always  with  the 
addition  of  the  emperor’s  name  whom  they  accom¬ 
panied  :  fo  that  it  was  rather  a  mark  of  their  office 
than  a  title  of  dignity.  Conftantine  was  the  firft  who 
converted  it  into  a  dignity;  and  under  him  it  was 
that  the  name  was  firft  given  abfolutely.  The  name 
once  eftablifhed,  was  in  a  little  time  indifferently  con¬ 
ferred,  not  only  on  thofe  who  followed  the  court, 
and  accompanied  the  emperor,  but  alfo  on  moft 
kinds  of  officers ;  a  long  lift  whereof  is  given  us  by  Du 
Cange. 

Eufebius  tells  us,  that  Conftantine  divided  the  counts 
into  three  claffes ;  the  firft  bore  the  title  of  illujlres  ; 
the  fecond  that  of  clarijjtmi ,  and  afterwards  fpeciabiles  ; 
the  third  were  called  perfeBiJJinn.  Of  the  two  firft  claffes 
was  the  fenate  compofed  :  thofe  of  the  third  had  no 
place  in  the  fenate,  but  enjoyed  feveral  other  of  the 
privileges  of  fenators. 

There  were  counts  who  ferved  on  land,  others  at 
fea ;  fome  in  a  civil,  fome  in  a  religious,  and  fome 
in  a  legal  capacity  ;  as  comes  cerarn ,  comes  facrarum 
largitionum ,  comes  facri  conjijlorii ,  comes  curias,  comes 
capellce ,  comes  archiatrorum ,  comes  commerciorum ,  comes 
vejliarius ,  comes  horreorumi  comes  opfomorum  or  annonce , 
comes  domejlicorum ,  comes  e quorum  regiorum  or  comes 
Jlahuli,  comes  domorum ,  comes  excuhitorum ,  comes  notari -  , 
orum,  comes  legum  or  profejfor  in  jure ,  comes  limitum  or 
marcarutnf  comes  portus  Rome c,  comes  patrimonii ,  &c. 
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ijmnt.  The  Franks,  Germans,  &c.  parting  into  Gaul  and 
V—-1  Germany,  did  not  abolifh  the  form  of  the  Roman  go* 
vernment :  and  as  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces 
were  called  counts ,  comites ,  and  dukes ,  duces ,  they  con-* 
tinued  to  be  called  fo.  They  commanded  in  time  of 
war  •,  and  in  time  of  peace  they  adminiftered  jultice. 
Thus,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  counts  were  the 
ordinary  judges  and  governors  of  the  cities. 

Thefe  counts  of  cities  were  beneath  the  dukes  and 
counts  who  prefided  over  provinces  ;  the  firft  being 
conftituted  in  the  particular  cities,  under  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  latter.  The  counts  of  provinces  were  in 
nothing  inferior  to  dukes,  who  themfelves  were  only 
governors  of  provinces.  Under  the  laft  of  the  fecond 
race  of  French  kings,  they  got  their  dignity  rendered 
hereditary,  and  even  ufurped  the  fovereignty  when 
Hugh  Capet  came  to  the  crown ;  his  authority  was 
not  fufficient  to  oppofe  their  encroachments  j  and  hence 
it  is  they  date  the  privilege  of  wearing  coronets  in  their 
arms  ;  they  affumed  it  then,  as  enjoying  the  rights  of 
fovereigns  in  their  particular  diftri&s  or  counties. 
But,  by  degrees,  molt  of  the  counties  became  reunited 
to  the  crown. 

The  quality  of  count  is  now  become  very  different 
from  what  it  was  anciently  ,  being  now  no  more  than 
a  title,  which  a  king  grants,  upon  erecting  a  territory 
into  a  county,  with  a  referve  of  jurifdi&ion  and  fove¬ 
reignty  to  himfelf.  At  firft  there  was  no  clapfe  in 
the  patent  of  eredlion  intimating  the  reverfion  of  the 
county  to  the  crown  in  default  of  heirs  male  ;  but 
Charles  IX.  to  prevent  their  being  too  numerous,  or¬ 
dained  that  duchies  and  counties,  in  default  of  heirs  male, 
fhould  return  to  the  crown. 

'  The  point  of  precedence  between  counts  and  mar- 
quifes  was  formerly  much  controverted  :  the  reafon 
was,  that  there  were  counts  who  were  peers  of  France, 
but  no  marquifes  :  but  the  point  was  given  up,  and 
marquifes  took  place ;  though  anciently,  when  counts 
were  governors  of  provinces,  they  were  on  a  level  even 
with  dukes. 

William  the  Conqueror,  as  is  obferved  by  Camden, 
gave  the  dignity  of  counts  in  fee  to  his  nobles  ;  annex¬ 
ing  it  to  this  or  that  county  or  province,  and  allotting 
for  their  maintenance  a  certain  proportion  of  money, 
arifing  from  the  prince’s  profits  in  the  pleadings  and 
forfeitures  of  the  provinces.  To  this  purpofe  he  quotes 
an  ancient  record,  thus :  Hen.  II.  Rex  Anglice  his 
verbis  comitem  creavit;  fciatis  nos  fecijje  Hugonem 
Bigot  comitem  dc  Norf  &c.  de  tertio  denarii  dc  Norwich 
et  Norfolk ,  Jicut  aliquis  comes  Anglice ,  IS'c. 

The  Germans  call  a  count,  graaf  or  graff;  which, 
according  to  a  modern  critic,  properly  fignifiesy«^r<?  ; 
and  is  derive^  from  gravio  or  grafifio,  of  I  write. 

They  have  Several  kinds  of  thefe  counts  or  grafts  j 
as  landgraves,  marchgraves,  burg-graves,  and  palf-graves, 
or  counts  palatine.  Thefe  laft  are  of  two  kinds :  the 
former  are  of  the  number  of  princes,  and  have  the 
inveftiture  of  a  palatinate  ;  the  others  have  only  the 
title  of  count  palatine  without  the  inveftiture  of  any  pa¬ 
latinate.  Some  affert,  that  by  publicly  profefling  the 
imperial  laws  for  twenty  years,  the  perfon  acquires  the 
dignity  of  a  count  palatine  ;  and  there  are  inftances  of 
profeffors  in  law  who  have  affumed  the  title  accordingly ; 
but  there  are  others  who  queftion  this  right. 

Count,  in  Law ,  denotes  the  original  declaration  in 
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a  real  aflion  ;  ■'as  the  declaration  is  in  a  perfonal  one  t 
the  libellus  of  the  civilians  anfwers  to  both.  Yet, 
count  and  declaration  are  fometimes  confounded,  and 
ufed  for  each  other  j  as,  count  in  debt,  count  in  appeal, 
&c. 

CvuNT-lVheely  in  the  ftriking  part  of  a  clock,  a 
wheel  which  moves  round  once -in  1 2  or  24  hours.  It 
is  fometimes  called  the  locking-wheel.  See  CiocK-Ma- 
king. 

COUNTER,  a  term  which  enters  into  the  comport-. 
tion  of  divers  words  of  our  language,  and  generally 
implies  oppofition  ;  but  when  applied  to  deeds,  means  an 
exact  copy  kept  of  the  contrary  party,  and  fometimes 
figned  by  both  parties. 

Counter- Changed,  in  Heraldry ,  the  intermixture  or 
oppofition  of  any  metal  with  a  colour. 

CovNTKR-Flory y  in  Heraldryy  is  faid  of  a  treffure 
whole  flowers-de-luce  are  oppoiite  to  others.  See  He¬ 
raldry. 

Counter-  Dr  a  wing ,  in  Fainting ,  is  the  copying  3 
defign,  or  painting,  by  means  of  a  fine  linen-cloth,  an 
oiled  paper,  or  other  tranfparent  matter,  where  the 
ftrokes  appearing  through  are  followed  with  a  pencil, 
with  or  without  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  done  on 
glafs,  and  with  frames  or  nets  divided  into  fquares 
with  filk  or  with  thread,  and  alfo  by  means  of  in- 
ftruments  invented  for  the  purpofe,  as  the  parallelo¬ 
gram. 

Count  ER-Ermine,  in  Heraldryy  is  the  contrary  of 
ermine,  being  a  black  field  with  white  fpots. 

COUNTERFEITS,  in  Law ,  are  perfons  that  ob¬ 
tain  any  money  or  goods  by  counterfeit  letters  or  falfe 
tokens,  who  being  convifled  before  juftices  of  aflize  or 
of  peace,  &c.  are  to  fuffer  fuch  punilhment  as  Ihall  be 
thought  fit  to  be  infli&ed  under  death,  as  imprifonment, 
pillory,  &c. 

COUNTER-foil,  or  Counter^cc^,  in  the  exche¬ 
quer,  that  part  of  a  tally  which  is  kept  by  an  officer  of 
the  court. 

CovNTKR-Guardy  in  Fortification,  is  a  work  railed 
before  the  point  of  a  baftion,  confiding  of  two  long 
faces  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  baftion,  making  a 
falient  angle  j  they  are  fometimes  of  other  Ihapes,  or 
otherwife  Situated. 

Counter- Light,  or  Counter-jour ,  a  light  oppofite  to 
any  thing,  which  makes  it  appear  to  disadvantage.  A 
Angle  counter-light  is  fufficient  to  take  away  ail  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  painting. 

CouNTER-March,  in  military  affairs,  a  change  of  the 
face  or  wings  of  a  battalion,  by  which  means  thofe  that 
were  in  the  front  come  to  be  in  the  rear.  It  alfo  figni- 
fies  returning,  or  marching  back  again. 

CouNTER-Mine ,  in  War ,  a  well  and  gallery  drove 
and  funk  till  it  meet  the  enemy’s  mine,  to  prevent  its 
effeft. 

Counter  -  Paled,  in  Heraldry ,  is  when  the  efcutcheon 
is  divided  into  twelve  pales  parted  per  fefle,  the  two 
colours  being  counter-changed  j  fo  that  the  upper  are  of 
one  colour  and  the  lower  of  another. 

CouNTER-Part,  in  Mufic,  denotes  one  part  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  another.  Thus  the  bafs  is  faid  to  be  a  counter¬ 
part  to  the  treble. 

CouNTER-PaJfanty  in  Heraldry,  is  when  two  lions  are 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  one  feems  to  go  quite  the 
contrary  way  from  the  other. 

Counted 
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Counter-  Counter  -Point)  in  Mujic ,  a  term  derived  from  the 
^0int  Latin  prepofition  contra  and  the  verb  pungere  ;  becaufe 
Counters.  t^le  mu^lcai  chara<5lers  by  which  the  notes  in  each  part 
— y— '  are  fignified  are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  each  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  each,  as  to  Ihow  how  the  parts  anfwer  one  ano¬ 
ther.  See  Composition. 

CouNTER-Pointed  f C ontre- point  e f  in  Heraldry ,  is 
when  two  cheverons  in  one  efcutcheon  meet  in  the 
points,  the  one  riling  as  ufual  from  the  bafe,  and  the 
other  inverted  falling  from  the  chief ;  fo  that  they  are 
counter  to  one  another  in  the  points.  They  may  alfo 
be  counter-pointed  when  they  are  founded  upon  the 
fides  of  the  fhield,  and  the  points  meet  that  way,  called 
counter-pointed  in  fefife . 

COUNTERPOISE,  in  the  manege,  is  the  liberty 
of  the  adlion  and  feat  of  a  horfeman  ;  fo  that  in  all 
the  motions  made  by  the  horfe,  he  does  not  incline  his 
body  more  to  one  fide  than  to  the  other,  but  continues 
in  the  middle  of  the  faddle,  being  equally  on  his  (tir- 
rups,  in  order  to  give  the  horfe  the  proper  and  reafonable 
aids. 

COUNTER-potent  ( contre-potence ),  in  Heral¬ 
dry,  is  reckoned  a  fur  as  well  as  vaire  ermine  \  but 
compofed  of  fuch  pieces  as  reprefent  the  tops  of 
crutches,  called  in  French  potences ,  and  in  old  Engliffi 
po  tents. 

Counts  R-Proof  in  rolling-prefs  printing,  a  print 
taken  off  from  another  frefh  printed ;  which  by  be- 
Ing  palfed  through  the  prefs,  gives  the  figure  of  the 
former,  but  inverted.  To  counter-prove,  is  alfo  to 
pafs  a  defign  in  black  lead,  or  red  chalk,  through 
the  prefs,  after  having  moiftened  with  a  fponge  both 
that  and  the  paper  on  which  the  counter-proof  is  to  be 
taken. 

Count ER-^nart ered  f contre-ecartele f  in  Heraldry , 
denotes  the  elcutcheon,  after  being  quartered,  to  have 
each  quarter  again  divided  into  two. 

CouNTER-Saliant ,  is  when  two  beafts  are  borne  in 
a  coat  leaping  from  each  other  dire&ly  the  contrary 
way. 

CouNTER-Scarp ,  in  Fortification ,  is  properly  the  ex¬ 
terior  talus  or  flope  of  the  ditch  5  but  it  is  often  taken 
for  the  covered  way  and  the  glacis.  In  this  fenfe  we 
fay,  the  enemy  have  lodged  themfelves  in  the  counter- 
fcarp.  Angle  of  the  counter-fcarp,  is  that  made  by 
two  fides  of  the  counter-fcarp,  meeting  before  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  curtain. 

CouNTER-Signing ,  the  figning  the  writing  of  a  fupe- 
rior  in  quality  of  fecretary.  Thus  charters  are  figned 
by  the  king,  and  counter- figned  by  a  fecretary  of  Rate, 
or  lord  chancellor. 

CouNTER-Time ,  in  the  manege,  is  the  defence  or  re- 
fiftance  of  a  horfe  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the 
meafure  of  his  manege,  occafioned  either  by  a  bad 
horfeman  or  by  the  malice  of  a  horfe. 

Counter,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  counting-board  in  a 
fhop,  and  of  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  Ramp  on  it,  ufed  in 
playing  at  cards. 

Counter  of 'a  Horfe,  that  part  of  a  horfe’s  fore¬ 
hand  which  lies  between  the  (boulders  and  under  the 
neck. 

Counters  in  a  fhip  are  two.  1.  The  hollow  arch¬ 
ing  from  the  gallery  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Rraight 
‘piece  of  the  flern,  is  called  the  upper-counter .  2.  The 
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lower  counter  is  between  the  tranfom  and  the  lower  part  Counter 
of  the  gallery.  |[ 

Counter,  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  prifons  in  the  city  ^ountr 
of  London,  viz.  the  Poultry  and  Woodftreet.  *  J^rt’ 

COUNFORS,  Countours,  or  Counters,  has 
been  ufed  for  feijeants  at  law,  retained  to  defend  a 
caufe,  or  to  fpeak  for  their  client  in  any  couife  of 
law. 

It  is  of  thefe  Chaucer  fpeaks : 

- - A  fheriff  had  he  been,  and  a  contour, 

Was  nowhere  fuch  a  worthy  vavafour. 

They  were  anciently  called  ferjeant  contours . 

COUNTRIES,  among  the  miners,  a  term  or  ap¬ 
pellation  they  give  to  their  works  under  ground. 

COUNTRY,  among  geographers,  is  ufed  indiffer¬ 
ently  to  denote  either  a  kingdom,  province,  or  1  tiler 
diftri6l.  But  its  moil  frequent  ufe  is  in  contradifiin&ion 
to  town. 

Country -Lance  is  of  Englilh  origin,  though  now 
tranfplanted  into  alinoft  all  the  countries  and  couits  of 
Europe.  There  is  no  efiablilhed  rule  for  the  compofi- 
tion  of  tunes  to  this  dance,  becaufe  there  is  in  mufic  no 
kind  of  time  whatever  which  may  not  be  meafiired  by 
the  motions  common  tn  dancing  5  and  there  are  few 
fong  tunes  of  any  note  within  the  lalt  century,  that  have 
not  been  applied  to  country-dances. 

COUNTY,  in  Geography ,  originally  fignified  the 
territory  of  a  count  or  earl,  but  now  it  is  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  with  (hire  \  the  one  word  coming  from  the 
French,  the  other  from  the  Saxon. — In  this  view,  a 
county  is  a  circuit  or  portion  of  the  realm  ;  into  fifty- 
two  of  which  the  whole  land,  England  and  Wales,  is 
divided  for  its  better  government  and  the  more  eafy  ad^ 
miniftration  of  juftice. 

For  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  feveral  counties, 
excepting  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Durham, 
every  Michaelmas  term  officers  are  appointed,  under 
the  denomination  of  fierijfs.  Other  officers  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  counties  are,  a  lord  lieutenant,  who  has  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  militia  of  the  county  j  cuftodes  rotulo- 
tum,  juftices  of  peace,  bailifls,  high-conRable,  and  co* 
roner. 

Of  the  fifty-two  counties,  there  are  three  of  fpecial 
note,  whch  are  therefore  termed  counties  palatine ,  as 
Lancafter,  Chefter,  and  Durham.  See  Palatine. 

CouNTY-Corporate ,  is  a  title  given  to  feveral  cities, 
or  ancient  boroughs,  on  which  our  monarchs  have 
thought  fit  to  befiow  extraordinary  privileges  3  annex¬ 
ing  to  them  a  particular  territory,  land,  or  jurifdiclion  \ 
and  making  them  counties  of  themfelves,  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  their  own  IherilFs  and  magiftrates. 

County  Courts  in  Engli/lo  Law ,  a  court  incident  to 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  iheriff.  It  is  not  a  court  of  re¬ 
cord,  but  may  hold  pleas  of  debt  or  damages  under 
the  value  of  40s.  Over  fome  of  which  caufes  thefe 
inferior  courts  have,  by  the  exprefs  words  of  the  fta- 
tute  of  Gloucefter,  a  jurifdidlion  totally  exclufive  of 
the  king’s  fuperior  courts.  For  in  order  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  fue  an  a£Hon  of  trefpafs  for  goods  before  the 
king’s  jufiiciars,  the  plaintiff  is  diredled  to  make  affi¬ 
davit  that  the  caufe  of  a&ion  does  really  and  bona  fide 
amount  to  40s.  which  affidavit  is  now  unaccountably 
difufbd,  except  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  The  11a- 
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tute  alfo  43  Eliz.  c.  6.  which  gives  the  judges  in  many 
perfonal  adlions,  where  the  jury  aflefs  lefs  damages 
'  than  40s.  a  power  to  certify  the  fame  and  abridge 
the  plaintiff  of  his  full  cods,  was  alfo  meant  to  pre¬ 
vent  vexation  by  litigious  plaintiffs*,  who,  for  pur- 
pofes  of  mere  oppreffion,  might  be  inclinable  to  infti- 
tule  fuch  fuits  in  the  fupcrior  courts  for  injuries  of  a 
trifling  value.  The  county  court  may  alfo  hold  plea 
of  many  real  adlicns,  and  of  all  perfonal  adlions  to  any 
amount,  by  virtue  of  a  fpecial  writ  called  jujlicies ; 
which  is  a  writ  empowering  the  fherifF  for  the  lake  of 
difpatch  to  do  the  fame  judice  in  this  county-court,  as 
might  otherwife  be  had  at  Weftminder.  The  free¬ 
holders  of  the  county  are  the  real  judges  in  this  court, 
and  the  fheriff  is  the  miniflerial  officer.  The  great 
conflux  of  freeholders,  which  are  fuppofed  always  to 
attend  at  the  county  court  (which  Spelman  calls  forum 
plebeia  jufitice  e t  theatrum  comitivar  potefatis),  is  the 
reafon  why  all  a£ls  of  parliament  at  the  end  of  every 
feflion  were  wont  to  be  there  publifhed  by  the  fheriff  \ 
why  all  outlawries  of  abfconding  offenders  are  there 
proclaimed  \  and  why  all  popular  elections  which  the 
freeholders  are  to  make,  as  formerly  of  fheriffs  and  con- 
fervators  of  the  peace,  and  ftill  of  coroners,  verderors, 
and  knights  of  the  (hire,  mud  ever  be  made  in  pleno 
comitatu ,  or  in  full  county-court.  By  the  ftatute  2 
Edw.  VI.  c.  25.  no  county-court  ftiall  be  adjourned 
longer  than  for  one  month,  confiding  of  28  days.  And 
this  was  alfo  the  ancient  ufage,  as  appears  from  the 
laws  of  King  Edward  the  elder  ;  prepojttus  (that  is  the. 
fheriff)  ad quartam  circiter feptimanam  frequentempopuli 
concionem  celebrato  ;  cinque  jus  dicito  ;  iitefque  Jingulas 
dirimito .  In  thofe  times  the  county-court  was  a  court 
of  great  dignity  and  fplendour,  the  bifhop  and  the 
ealdorman  (or  earl),  with  the  principal  men  of  the  fhire, 
fitting  therein  to  adminider  judice  both  in  lay  and.  ec- 
clefladical  caufes.  But  its  dignity  was  much  impaired, 
when  the  bifhop  was  prohibited,  and  the  earl  negle&ed 
to  attend  it.  And,  in  modern  times,  as  proceedings  are 
removeable  from  hence  into  the  king’s  fuperior  courts, 
by  writ  of  pone  or  recordare ,  in  the  fame  manner  as  from 
hundred-courts  and  courts-barons  ;  and  as  the  fame  writ 
of  falfe  judgment  may  be  had,  in  nature  of  a  writ  of  er¬ 
ror,  this  has  occafioned  the  fame  difufe  of  bringing  ac- 
tions  therein. 

COUPAR,  or  Cupar,  of  Angus,  a  town  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  and  though  deflg- 
nated  in  Angus,  by  far  the  greater  part  is  fituated  in 
the  county  of  Perth.  The  town  is  placed  on  the  Ida, 
and  is  divided  by  a  rivulet  into  two  parts  j  that  part 
which  lies  fouth  of  this  rivulet  being  all  that  belongs 
to  the  county  of  Angus.  The  dreets.  are  well  paved 
and  lighted,  and  the  town  has  much  improved  of  late 
years  ;  there  is  a  town-houfe  and  -deeple  on  the  fpot 
where  the  prifon  of  the  court  of  regality  dood.  The 
linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  conflderable  extent, 
nearly  200,000  yards  of  different  kinds  of  cloth  be¬ 
ing  annually  damped  here.  The-  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  1793*  amounted  to  1604.  Cupar  is  didant 
about  12  miles  from  Perth,  and  nearly  the  fame  di¬ 
dance  from  Dundee.  The  pariffi  of  Cupar  extends 
about  5  miles  in  length  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft, 
and  is  from  I  to  2  miles  in  breadth  j  it  is  divided 
lengthways  by  an  elevated  ridge  :  a  conflderable  ex¬ 
tent  of  haugh  ground  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ida, 


which  is  frequently  dwelled  by  the  rains,  and  lays  nearly 
600  acres  under  water.  There  are  dill  viflble  at  Cu¬ 
par,  the  vediges  of  a  Reman  camp,  faid  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  army  of  /Igricola  in  his  7th  expedition. 

On  the  centre  of  this  camp,  Malcolm  IV.  in  1104, 
founded  and  richly  endowed  an  abbey  for  Cidertian 
monks ;  from  what  remains,  it  mud  have  been  a  houfe 
of  conflderable  magnitude. 

Coupar,  or  Cupar ,  of  Fife,  a  town  in  Scotland,  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  county  of  Fife,  about  10  miles  wed  of 
St  Andrews ;  W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  56.  20.  It 
is  fltuated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Eden,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  county  \  it  boads  of  great  antiquity , 
the  thanes  of  Fife,  from  the  earlied  times  of  which 
any  account  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  held  here 
their  courts  of  judice  5  and  in  the  rolls  of  parliament, 
aflembled  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Da¬ 
vid  II.  may  be  feen  the  names  of  commiffioners  from 
the  royal  borough  of  Cupar.  It  is  governed  by  a  pro- 
vod,  3  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  21  counfellors. 
The  revenue  of  the  town  amounts  to  430I.  derling  per 
annum.  Cupar  has  the  appearance  of  a  neat,  clean, 
well  built,  thriving  town.  The  dreets  are  well  paved, 
and  upwards  of  one  third  of  the  town  is  newly  built. 
The  church  is  a  neat  new  building,  and  the  fpire  is 
much  admired  for  its  light  and  elegant  appearance. 
Adjoining  to  the  town-houfe,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  lately  built  a  room  for  county  meetings,  arrd 
other  apartments.  The  prifons  are  on  the  oppoflte  flde 
of  the  town-houfe.  In  Cupar,  and  the  neighbouring 
country,  a  conflderable  quantity  of  coarfe  linens  are 
manuiaftured  \  about  500,000.  yards  are  .annually 
damped,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  is  nearly 
30,0001.  derling^  Population  of  the  town  is  about 
3140.  The  parifh  of  Cupar  is  an  irregular  fquare  of 
5  miles,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  liver  Eden,  the 
banks  of  which  are  covered  with  numerous  farm  houfes, 
and  ornamented  with  elegant  and  dately  villas.  Car — 
fogie,  the  feat  of  Colonel  Clephane,  is  an  ancient  man- 
flon,.  Gar  lie  bank ,  the  property  of  James  Wemyfs, 
Efq.  of  Winthank,  is  celebrated  for  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  13th  of  June  1 559,  between  the  duke 
de  Chattelherault,  on  the  part  of  the  queen-regent, 
and  the  earl  of  Argyle  commanding  the  forces  of  the 
congregation.  The  population  of  the  paridi  (inclu¬ 
ding  the  town  of  Cupar)  in  1793,  amounted  to  3702* 
in  1801,  there  were  4463  inhabitants  in  the  fame  di- 
dri<ff. 

COUPED,  in  Heraldry,  js  ufed  to  exprefs  the  head, 
or  any  limb,  of  an  animal,  cut  off  from  the  trunk, 
fmooth  5  didinguifhing  it  from  that  which  is  called 
erajjed ,  that  is*  forcibly  torn  off,  and  therefore  is  ragged 
and  uneven. 

CouPED,  is  alfo  ufed  to  flgnify  fuch  croffes,  bars, 
bends,  chevrons,  &cc.  as  do  not  touch  the  fldes  of  the 
efcutcheon,  but  are,  as  it  were,  cut  off  from  them. 

COUPEE,  a  motion  in  dancing,  wherein  one  leg  is 
a  little  bent,  and  Appended  from  the  ground  5  and  with 
the  other  a  motion  is  made  forwards. 

Thsword  in  the  original  French  fignifies  a  cut . 
COUPLE  CLOSS,  in  Heraldry ,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
a  chevron,  never  borne  hut  in  pairs,  except  there  be  a 
chevron  between  them,  faith  Guillim,  though  Bloom 
gives  an  indance  to  the  contrary. 

COUPLET,  a  diviflen  of  a  hymn,  ode,  femg, 

wherein 
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Couplet  ♦wherein  an  equal  number,  or  equal  meafure,  of  verfes,  is 
II  found  in  each  part  ;  which  diviiions,  in  odes,  are  called 
Purser- 1  flrophes.  Couplet,  by  an  abufe  of  the  word,  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  to  fignify  a  couple  of  verfes. 

COURAGE,  in  Ethics ,  is  that  quality  of  the  mind, 
derived  either  from  conftitution  or  principle,  or  both, 
that  enables  men  to  encounter  difficulties^  and  dangers. 
See  Fortitude. 

COURANT,  a  French  term  fynonymous  with  cur¬ 
rent,  and  properly  fignifics  running.  See  CURRENT. 

Courant,  is  alfo  a  term  in  mufic  and  dancing ; 
being  ufed  to  exprefs  both  the  tune  or  air  and  the  dance. 
With  regard  to  the  firft,  courant  or  currant  is  a 
piece  of  mulic  in  triple  time  :  the  air  of  the  courant  is 
ordinarily  noted  in  triples  of  minims  ;  the  parts  to  be 
repeated  twice.  It  begins  and  ends  when  he  who 
beats  the  meafure  falls  his  hands ;  in  contradiftin£tion 
from  the  faraband,  which  ordinarily  ends  when  the 
hand  is  raifed.  With  regard  to  dancing,  the  courant 
was  long  the  mod:  common  of  all  the  dances  pra&ifed 
,  in  England  :  it  confifts,  elfentially,  of  a  time,  a  ftep,  a 

balance,  and  a  coupee  ;  though  it  alfo  admits  of  other 
motions.  Formerly  they  leaped  their  Reps  ;  in  which 
point  the  courant  differed  from  the  low  dance  and  pa¬ 
rades.  There  are  fimple  courants  and  figured  courants, 
all  danced  by  two  perfons. 

COURAP,  the  modern  name  for  a  diflemper 
very  common  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  It  is  a  fort  of  herpes  or  itch  on  the  arm-pits, 
groins,  bread,  and  face ;  the  itching  is  almod  perpe¬ 
tual  ;  and  the  fcratching  is  followed  by  great  pain  and 
a  difcharge  of  matter,  wThich  makes  the  linen  dick  fo 
to  the  fkin  as  not  eafily  to  be  feparated  without  tear¬ 
ing  off  the  crud.  Courap  is  a  general  name  for  any 
fort  of  itch  ;  but  this  didemper  is  thus  called  by  way 
of  eminence.  It  is  fo  contagious  that  few  efcape  it. 
For  the  cure,  gentle  and  repeated  purging  is  ufed,  and 
externally  the  fublimate  in  a  fmall  quantity  is  a  good 
topic. 

COURAYER,  Peter  Francis,  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  clergyman,  diftinguiffied  by  great  moderation, 
cn2rity,  and  temper,  concerning  religious  affairs,  as 
well  as  by  learning,  was  born  at  Vernon  in  Normandy, 
1681.  While  canon  regular  and  librarian  of  the  abbey 
of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris,  her  applied  to  our  archbifhop 
Wake  for  the  refolution  of  fome  doubts,  concerning 
the  epifcopal  fucceffion  in  England,  and  the  validity 
of  our  ordinations  :  he  was  encouraged  to  this  by  the 
friendly  correfpondcnce  which  had  paffed  between  the 
f.rchbiffiop  and  M.  du  Pin  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  arch- 
biffiop  fent  him  exa<R  copies  of  the  proper  records  ; 
and  on  thefe  he  built  his  “  Defence  of  Englilh  Ordi¬ 
nations,”  which  wras  publiffied  in  Holland,  in  1727. 
'This  expofed  him  to  a  profecution  in  his  own  country  ; 
he  therefore  took  refuge  in  England  ;  where  he  was  well 
received,  and  prefen  ted  the  fame  year  by  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  with  a  dolor’s  degree.  As  it  is  fome  what 
uncommon  for  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  degrees  in  divinity  by  Proteftant  univerfities, 
the  curious  may  be  gratified  with  a  fight  of  the  diplo¬ 
ma,  and  the  do61or’s  letter  of  thanks,  in  “  The  prefent 
State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  for  June  1728.” 
In  1736,  he  tranftated  into  French,  and  publiffied, 
“  Father  Paul’s  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,”  in 
2  vols  folio,  and  dedicated  it  to  Queen  Caroline ;  who 


augmented  to  200I.  a  penfion  of  iool.  a  year,  which  Coaray.r 
he  had  obtained  before  from  the  court.  The  learned  II 
Jer.  Markland,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bowyer,  Sep- t 
tember  1756,  fays,  “  Mr  Clarke  has  given  me  F. 
Couraver’s  tranilation  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council 
of  Trent ;  with  whofe  preface  I  am  fo  greatly  pleafed, 
that  if  he  be  no  more  a  Papift  in  other  tenets  than  he 
is  in  thofe  he  mentions  (which  are  many,  and  of  the 
moil  diftinguiffiing  clafs),  I  dare  fay  there  are  very  few 
confiderate  Proteftants  who  are  not  as  good  Catholics 
as  he  is.”  His  works  are  many,  and  all  in  French  : 
he  tranflated  Sleidan’s  "  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation.” 

He  died  in  177 6,  after  two  days  illnefs,  at  the  age  of 
95  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  cloifter  of  Weftminfter- 
abbey.  In  this  will,  dated  Feb.  3.  1774,  he  declares, 
that  he  “  dies  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  but 
without  approving  of  many  of  the  opinions  and  fu- 
perftitions  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Romifty 
church,  and  taught  in  their  fchools  and  feminaries  ; 
and  which  they  have  infilled  on  as  articles  of  faith, 
though  to  him  they  appear  to  be  notr  only  not  founded 
in  truth,  but  alfo  to  be  highly  improbable.”  And  his 
pra&ice  was  conformable  to  this  declaration  ;  for  at 
London  he  conftantly  went  to  mafs,  and  at  Ealling  in 
the  country,  whither  he  often  retired,  as  conftantly  at¬ 
tended  the  fervice  of  the  pariffi  church  ;  declaring  at  all 
times,  that  he  “  had  great  fatisfadlion  in  the  prayers  of 
the  church  of  England.” 

COURBARIL.  See  Hymenea. 

COURIER,  or  Currier,  (from  the  French  courir , 

“  to  run,”)  a  rneffenger  fent  poll,  or  exprefs,  to  carry 
difpatches.  ' 

The  ancients  too,  had  their  couriers.  We  meet  with 
two  kinds  :  1.  Thofe  who  ran  on  foot,  called  by  the 
Greeks  hetnerodromi,  q.  d.  “  couriers  of  a  day.” 

Pliny,  Corn.  Nepos,  and  Caefar,  mention  fome  of 
thofe  who  would  run  20,  30,  36,  and  in  the  circus 
even  40  leagues  per  day.  2.  Riding  couriers  ( curfo - 
res  equitantes ),  v/ho  changed  horfes  as  the  modern 
couriers  do. 

Xenophon  attributes  the  firft  couriers  to  Cyrus. 
Herodotus  fays  they  wore  very  ordinary  among  the 
Perfians,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  more 
fwift  than  thefe  kind  of  meffengers.  “  That  prince 
(fays  Xenophon)  examined  how  far  a  horfe  would  go 
in  a  day ;  and  built  ftables,  at  fuch  diftances  from  each 
other,  where  he  lodged  horfes,  and  perfons  to  take 
care  of  them  ;  and  at  each  place  kept  a  perfon  always 
ready  to  take  the  packet,  mount  a  freffi  horfe,  and  for¬ 
ward  it  to  the  next  ftage  ;  and  thus  quite  through  his 
empire.” 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  had  any  regular  fixed  couriers  till  the  time 
of  AuguftuS ;  under  that  prince  they  travelled  in 
cars ;  though  it  would  appear  that  they  afterwards 
wont  on  horfeback.  Under  the  weftern  empire  they 
were  called  viator es ;  and  under  that  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  curfores :  wffierxe  the  modern  name.  See 
Post. 

COURLAND,  a  duchy  fituated  between  E.  Long. 

2  T .  26.  and  between  N.  Lat.  56.  30.  ard  57.  20.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  river  Dwina,  wffiich  divides  it  from 
Livonia  on  the  north  ;  by  Lithuania,  on  the  eaft  ; 
by  Samogitia,  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Baltic  fea  on 
the  weft;  being  120  miles  long  and  30  broad.  This 
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duchy  was  formerly  independent,  and  ele&ed  their  own 
duke  :  but  it  is  now  fubject  to  Ruflia. 

,  COURSE  (route),  in  Navigation ,  the  angle  con¬ 
tained  between  the  neared  meridian  and  that  point  of 
the  cotnpafs  upon  which  a  fhip  fails  in  any  particular 
direction. 

Course,  in  Archite&ure ,  denotes  a  continued  range 
of  Rones,  level,  or  of  the  fame  height,  throughout  the 
w  hole  length  of  the  building  *,  and  not  interrupted  by 
any  aperture.  It  forms  a  parapet  to  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  {pace  between  the  body  of  the  building  and  the 
wings. 

Course  of  Plinths t  is  the  continuity  of  a  plinth  of 
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f  one  or  plainer  in  the  face  of  a  b\ 
feparation  of  the  Rories. 

Course  is  alio  ufed  for  the  time  ordinarily  fpent 
in  learning  the  principles  of  a  fcience,  or  the  ufual 
points  and  queftions  therein.  Thus,  a  ftudent  is  faid 
to  have  finiihed  his  courfe  in  the  humanity,  in  philo¬ 
sophy,  &c. 

Course  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  elements  of  an  art  ex¬ 
hibited  and  explained,  either  in  writing  or  by  sflual 
experiment.  Hence  our  courfe*  of  philofophv,  anatomy, 
chemiRiy,  mathematics,  &c.  probably  fo  called  as  go¬ 
ing  throughout  or  running  the  whole  length  or  courfe 
of  the  arts,  Sec. 

COURSES,  a  name  by  which  the  principal  fails  of 
a  fhip  are  dittinguilhed,  viz.  the  main-fail,  the  fore¬ 
fail,  and  the  mizen  :  the  mizen  {lay-fail  and  fore  fail 
are  alio  fo  me  times  comprehended  in  this  denomination ; 
as  are  the  main  Ray-fails  of  all  brigs  and  fchooners. 
See  Sail. 

COURSING,  among  fportfmen.  There  are  three 
feveral  forts  of  courfes  with  greheunds:  1.  At  the  hare  j 
2.  At  the  fox  *,  and  3.  At  the  deer. 

For  the  deer ,  there  are  two  forts  of  courfes  ;  the 
one  in  the  paddock,  the  ether  either  in  the  forefl 
or  the  purlieu.  For  the  paddock  courfe,  there  imift 
be  the  grehound  and  the  terrier,  and  the  mongrel 
grehound,  whofc  bufinefs  it  is  to  drive  away  the 
deer  before  the  grehounds  are  flipped  *,  a  brace  or 
a  leafh  are  the  ufual  number  Ripped  at  a  time,  fel- 
dom  at  the  utmoft  more  than  two  brace.  In  cour- 
fing  the  deer  in  the  foreft  or  purlieu,  there  are  two 
ways  in  ufe  :  the  one  is  courfing  from  wood  to  wood  •, 
and  the  other,  upon  the  lawns  clofe  by  the  keeper’s 
lodge.  In  the  courfing  from  wood  to  wood,  the  way 
is  to  throw  in  fome  young  hounds  into  the  wood  to 
bring  out  the  deer  ;  and  if  any  deer  come  out  that  is 
not  weighty,  or  a  deer  or  antler  which  is  buck,  fore, 
or  forrel,  then  you  are  not  to  flip  your  grehounds, 
■\\hich  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  where  the 
keepers,  who  can  guefs  very  well  on  thefe  occafions, 
expe£l  that  the  deer  will  come  out.  If  a  proper  deer 
came  out,  and  it  is  fufpetled  that  the  brace  or  leafh  of 
grehounds  flipped  after  him  will  not  be  able  to  kill 
him,  it  is  proper  to  waylay  him  with  a  couple  of  frtfh 
grehounds. 

The  courfing  upon  the  lawn  is  the  moil  agreeable 
cf  all  other  ways.  When  the  keeper  has  notice  of  this, 
he  will  lodge  a  deer  for  the  courfe  *  and  then,  by  co¬ 
ming  under  the  wind,  the  grehounds  may  be  brought 
near  enough  to  be  flipped  for  a  fair  courfe. 

The  belt  method  of  courfing  the  hare,  is  to  go  out 
and  find  a  hare  fitting  j  which  is  eaiily  done,  in  the 
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fusnmer,  by  walking  acrofs  the  lands,  either  Rubble,  t  Courting.  ^ 
fallow,  or  corn  grounds,  and  cafting  the  eye  up  and  v 
down  :  for  in  fummer  they  frequent  thofe  places  for 
fear  of  the  ticks,  which  are  common  in  the  woods  at 
that  feafon  j  and  in  autumn  the  rains  falling  from  the 
trees  offeminhem.  The  reft  of  the  year  there  is 
more  trouble  required  5  as  the  bullies  and  thickets 
nu ft  be  beat  to  roufe  them,  and  oftentimes  they  will 
lie  fo  clofe,  that  they  will  not  flir  till  the  pole  almoft 
touches  them  :  the  fportfmen  are  always  pleafed  with 
this,  as  it  promifes  a  good  courfe.  If  a  hare  lies  near 
any  clofe  or  covert,  and  with  her  head  that  way,  it 
is  always  to  be  expected  that  flic  will  take  to  that  im¬ 
mediately  on  being  put  up  \  all  the  company  are  there¬ 
fore  to  ride  up,  and  put  themfelves  between  her  and 
the  covert  before  fhe  is  put  up;  that  (he  may  take  the 
other  way,  and  run  upon  open  ground.  When  a  hare 
is  put  up,  it  is  always  proper  to  give  her  ground,  or 
/aw,  as  it  is  called  :  that  is,  to  let  her  run  12  fcore 
yards,  or  thereabouts,  before  the  grehounds  are  flip¬ 
ped  at  her ;  otherwife  fhe  is  killed  too  foon,  the  greater 
part  of  the  fport  is  thrown  away,  and  the  pleafure  of 
obferving  the  feveral  turnings  and  windings  that  the 
creature  will  make  to  get  away  is  all  loft.  A  good 
fportfman  had  rather  fee  a  hare  fave  herfelf  after  a  fair 
courfe,  than  fee  her  murdered  by  the  grehounds  as 
foon  as  fhe  is  up. 

In  courfing  the  fox,  no  other  art  is  required,  than 
{landing  clofe,  and  in  a  clear  wind,  on  the  outfide  of 
fome  grove  where  it  is  expelled  he  will  ccme  out 
and  when  he  is  come  out,  he  muft  have  head  enough 
allowed  him,  otherwife  he  will  ieturn  back  to  the 
covert.  The  flowed:  grehound  will  be  able  to  over¬ 
take  him,  after  all  the  odds  of  diftance  neceflary  ,  and 
the  only  danger  is  the  fpoiling  the  dog  by  the  fox, 
which  too  frequently  happens.  For  this  reafon,  no 
grehound  of  any  value  ftiould  be  run  at  this  courfe  j 
but  the  flrong,  hard,  bitter  dogs,  that  will  feize  any 
tiling. 

The  laws  of  courfing  eflablUhed  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  other  fporlfmjtn  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  are  thefe  : 

1,  He  that  is  chofen  fewterer  or  letter  Icofe  of  the 
dogs,  (hall  receive  the  grehounds  matched  to  run 
together  into  his  leafli  as  foon  as  he  comes  into  the 
field  ;  he  is  to  march  next  to  the  hare-finder,  or  him 
who  is  to  Hart  the  hare,  until  he  ccme  to  the  form  j 
and  no  korfeman  or  footman  is  to  go  before  or  fide- 
ways,  but  all  ftmgbt  behind,  for  the  fpace  of  about 
40  yards.  2.  A  hare  ought  never  to  be  courfed  with 
more  than  a  brace  of  grehound*.  3.  The  hare- 
finder  is  to  give  the  hare  three  fohoes  before  he  puts 
her  up  from  her  form  or  feat,  to  the  end  that  the  dogs 
may  be  prepared  and  attend  her  ftarting.  4.  If 
there  be  not  a  particular  danger  of  lefing  the  hare, 

(he  fliould  have  about  twelve  fcore  yards  law.  5.  The 
dog  that  gives  the  firft  turn,  if  after  that  there  be 
neither  cote,  flip,  nor  wrench,  wdns  the  wager.  6.  A 
go-by,  or  bearing  the  hare,  is  counted  equivalent 
to  two  turn?.  7,  If  either  dog  turns  the  hare,  he  that 
leads  to  the  hft  covert  wins.  8.  If  any  dog  turns  the 
hare,  ferves  himfelf,  and  turns  her  again,  it  is  as  much 
as  a  cote,  and  a  cote  is  eftermed  as  much  as  two 
turns.  9.  If  all  the  courfe  be  equal,  he  that  bears 
the  hare  fliall  win  }  and  if  he  be  not  borne,  the  courfe 
4  U  {hall 
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Courfmg,  (hall  then  be  judged  dead.  10.  It  a  dog  take  a  fall 
t  ^Qttrt‘  ,  in  his  courfe,  and  yet  perform  his  part,  he  may 
*v  challenge  the  advantage  of  a  turn  more  than  he 

gave.  11.  If  a  dog  turn  the  hare,  ferve  himfelf, 
and  give  divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  fhall  fiand 
iiill  in  the  field,  the  other  dog,  if  he  turns  home  to  the 
covert,  although  he  gives  no  other,  lhall  be  adjudged 
to  win  the  wager.  1  a.  If  by  misfortune  a  dog  be  rid 
over  in  the  courfe,  that  courfe  (hall  be  adjudged  void, 
and  he  that  did  the  miichief  is  to  make  reparation  to 
the  owner.  13.  If  a  dog  gives  the  firft  and  la  ft  turn, 
and  there  be  no  other  advantage  betwixt  them,  he  that 
gives  the  odd  turn  wins.  14.  A  cote  is  when  a  gre- 
hound  goes  endways  by  the.  fide  of  his  fellow,  and 
gives  the  hare  a  turn.  1 5..  A  cote  ferve*  for  tivo  turns, 
and  two  trippings  or  jerkings  for  a  cole  ;  and  if  the 
hare  turns  not  quite  about,  ihe  only  wrencheth ,  in  the 
fportfman’s  phrafe.  16.  If  there  be  no  cotes  given  by 
either  of  the  grehounds,  but  one  ferves  the  other  at 
turning,  then  he  that  gives  the  moil  turns  wins  the 
wager.  17.  Sometimes  a  hare  does  not  turn,  but 
wrenches  ;  tor  file  does  not  turn,  except  the  turns  as  it 
were  round.  In  thefe  cafes,  two  Wrenches  fiand  for 
cne  turn.  18.  He  that  comes  in  firit  at  the  death  of 
the  hare  takes  her  up,  and  faves  her  from  breaking  *, 
he  cherifhes  the  dogs,  and  cleanfes  their  mouths  from 
the  wool  ;  he  is  adjudged  to  have  the  hare  for  his  pains. 
19.  Finally,  tliofe  who  are  judges  for  the  leaih,  mult 
'  give  their  judgment  before  they  depart  out  of  the  field, 

.  or  elfe  it  is  not  to  fiand  as  valid. 

'  COURT,  an  appendage  to  a  houfe  or  habitation  ; 
confiding  of  a  piece  of  ground  inclofed  with  walls,  but 
open  upwards. 

Court  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  palace  or  place  where  a 
king  or  fovereign  prince  refides. 

Court,  in  a  law  fenfe,  is  defined  to  be  a  place 
wherein  jufiice  is  judicially  adminifiered.  And,  as, 
by  our  excellent  conilitution,  the  foie  executive  power 
of  the  laws  is  veiled  in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  it  will 
follow  that  all  courts  of  jufiice,  which  are  the  me¬ 
dium  by  which  he  adminiilers .the  laws,  are  derived 
from  the  power  of  the  crown.  For  whether  created 
Blachji.  by  a61  of  parliament  or  letters  patent,  or  fubfifting  by 
Comment .  prescription  (the  only  methods  by  which  any  court 
of  judicature  can  exifi),  tlie  king’s  confent  in  the  two 
former  is  exprefsly,  and  in  the  latter  impliedly,  given. 
In  all  thefe  courts,  the  king  is  fuppofed  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  law  to  be  always  prefent ;  but  as  that  is  in 
fa£t  impofiible,  he  is  there  reprefen  ted  by  his  judges, 
whole  power  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  royal  prero¬ 
gative. 

For  the  more  fpeedy,  univerfal,  and  impartial  ad- 
miniftralion  of  jufiice  between  fubjefl  and  fubjedl,  the 
law  hath  appointed  a  prodigious  variety  of  couits, 
fome  with  a  more,  limited,  others  with  a  more  exten- 
five  jurifdi£lion  ;  fome  confiituted  to  inquire  only, 
others  to  hear  and  determine ;  fome  to  determine  in 
the  firft  inftance,  others  upon  appeal  and  by  way  of 
review.  See  La\V,  N°  xcviii.  xeix.  c.  cxli.  clvi.  clvii. 
elviii,  and  the  refpe£live  articles  in  the  order  of  the  al¬ 
phabet.  One  diftin£tion  may  be  here  mentioned,  that 
runs  throughout  them  all ;  viz.  that  fome  of  them  are 
courts  of  record ,  others  not  of  record, L  A  court  of  re¬ 
cord  is  that  where  the  a£ls  and  judicial  proceedings  are 
strolled  in  parchment  for  a  perpetual  memorial  and 


teftimonv  :  which  rolls  are  called  the  records  of  the  Court. 
court ,  and  are  of  fuch  high  and  fuperenfinent  authori- 
ty,  that  their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  in  queftion.  For 
it  is  a  fettled  rule  and  maxim,  that  nothing  fiiall  be 
averred  againft  a  record,  nor  (hall  any  plea,  or  even 
proof,  be  admitted  to  the  contrary.  And  if  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  record  be  denied,  it  fiiall  be  tried  by  nothing 
but  itfelf  ;  that  is,  upon  bare  infpe£tion  whether  there 
be  any  fuch  record  or  not  ;  elfe  there  would  be  no  end 
of  difputes.  But  if  there  appears  any  miftake  of  the 
clerk  in  making  up  fuch  record,  the  court  will  dire6l 
him  to  amend  it.  All  courts  of  record  are  the  king’s 
courts  in  right  of  His  crown  and  royal  dignity,  and 
therefore  no  other  court  hath  authority  to  fine  or  im- 
prifon  :  fo  that  the  very  eredlion  of  a  neW  juhfdic- 
tion,  with  power  of  fine  or  imprifonment,  makes  it  in- 
ftantly  a  court  of  records.  A  court  not  of  record  is 
the  court  of  a  private  man  \  whom  the  law  will  not 
intruft  with  any  -diferetionary  power  over  the  fortune 
or  liberty  of  his  fellow  fubjefcts.  Such  are  the  courts- 
baron  incident  to  every  manor,  and  other  inferior  j.u- 
rifdi&ions  ;  where  the  proceedings  are  not  enrolled  or 
recorded  ;  but  as  well  their  exifience  as  the  truth  of  the 
matters  therein  contained  fiiall,  if  difputed,  be  tried 
and  determined  by  a  jury.  Thefe  courts  can  hold  no 
plea  of  matters  cognizable  by  the  common  law,  unlefs 
under  the  value  of  40s,  ;  nor  of  any  forcible  injury 
whatfoever,  nor  having  any  procefs  to  arreft  the  perfon 
of  the  defendant. 

In  every  court  there  mu  ft  be  at  lead  three  confti- 
tuent  parts,  the  aBor ,  reus ,  and  judex  :  the  aBor ,  or 
plaintiff,  who  complains  of  an  injury  done  ;  the  reus , 
or  defendant,  who  is  called  upon  to  make  fatisfa&iou 
for  it;  and  th t  judex,  or  judicial  power,  which  is  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  truth  of  the  fa6\,  to  determine  the  law  arlfing 
upon  that  fa£l,  aud,  if  any  injury  appears  to  have  been 
done,  to  afeertain,  and  by  its  officers  to  apply  the  re¬ 
medy.  It  is  alfo  ufuai  in  the  tuperior  courts  to  have 
attorneys,  and  advocates  or  counfel,  as  afiiftants.  Sec 
Attorney  and  Counsel. 

Court  Baron,  in  Enghjh  Laip,  a  court  incident  to 
every  manor  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  Holden  by  the 
fie  ward  within  the  faid  manor.  This  court-baron  is 
of  two  natures  :  the  one  is  a  cuftomary  court,  apper¬ 
taining  entirely  to  the  copyholders,  in  which  their 
eftates  are  transferred  by  furrender  and  admittance,  and 
other  matters  tranfafied  relative  to  their  tenures  only. 

The  other  is  a  court  of  common  law,  and  it  is  the 
court  of  ihe  barons ,  by  which  name  the  freeholders 
were  fometimes  anciently  called  :  for  that  it  is  held  be¬ 
fore  the  freeholders  who  owe  fuit  and  fervice  to  the 
manor,  the  fteward  being  rather  the  regifter  than  the 
judge.  Thefe  courts,  though  in  their  nature  diftintft, 
are  equally  confounded  together.  The  court  we  are 
now  confidering,  viz.  the  freeholder’s  court,  was  com- 
pofed  of  the  lord’s  tenants,  who  were  the  pares  of  each 
other,  and  were  bound  by  their  feodal  tenure  to  afiift 
their  lord  in  the  difpenfation  of  domeftic  jufiice.  This 
was  formerly  held  every  three  weeks ;  and  its  moft  im¬ 
portant  bufinefs  is  to  determine,  by  writ  of  right,  all 
controverfies  relating  to  the  right  of  lands  within  the 
manor.  It  may  alfo  hold  pica  of  any  perfonal  a£lions, 
of  debt,  trefpafs  on  the  cafe,  or  the  like,  where  the 
debt  or  damages  do  not  amount  to  40s.  Which  is 
the  fame  fum,  or  three  marks,  that  bounded  the  ju- 
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ouit  nfdlclion  of  the  ancient  Gothic  courts  In  their  Weft 

11  inftaace,  or  fierding  courts,  fo  called  becaufe  four  were 
,  inftituled  within  every  fupeiior  diftriefc  or  hundred. 
But  the  proceedings  on.  a  writ  of  right  may  be  remo¬ 
ved  into  the  county-court  by  a  precept  from  the  fheriff 
called  a  toll,  quia  tollit  atque  ex  unit  caufam  e  curia  baro- 
num.  And  the  proceedings  in  all  other  adlions  may 
be  removed  into  the  fuperior  courts  by  the  king’s  writs 
of  pone ,  or  accedas  ad  curiam ,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fuit.  .  After  judgment  given,  a  writ  alfo  of 
faife  judgment  lies  to  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  to  re¬ 
hear  and  review  the  caufe,  and  not  a  writ  of  error  ; 
for  this  is  not  a  court  of  record  ;  and  therefore,  in 
fome  of  thefe  writs  of  removal,  the  frift  direftion  given 
is  to  caufe  the  plaint  to  be  recorded,  recordari  facias 
ioquelam. 


Court -Martial,  a  court  appointed  for  the  punifhing 
offences  in  officers,  foldiers,  and  failors,  the  powers  of 
which  are  regulated  by  the  mutiny-bill. 

For  other  courts,  fee  Admiralty,  Arches,  Bench, 
Chancery,  Chivalry,  CoMMON-P/eas,  County, 
Duchy,  Ecclesiastical,  Faculty,  Forest, 
Hustings,  Leet,  Legate,  Mayor,  Piepoudre, 
Prerogative,  Requests,  Stannary,  St jr- Cham¬ 
ber,  University,  &c. 

COURTESY,  or  Curtesy,  of  England ;  a  certain 
tenure  whereby  a  man  marrying  an  heirefs  leized  of 
lands  of  fee-fimple,  or  fee-tail  general,  or  feized  as 
heir  of  the  tail  fpecial,  and  getteth  a  child  by  he;-  that 
cometh  alive  into  the  world,  though  both  it  and  his 
wife  die  forthwith  ;  yet,  if  five  were  in  poffeffion,  he 
{hall  keep  the  land  during  his  life,  and  is  called  tenant 
per  legem  Angliec,  “  or  tenant  by  the  courtefy  of  Eng¬ 
land  becaufe  this  privilege  is  not  allowed  in  any 
country  except  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  Curialiias 
Scotics. 


COURTESAN,  a  woman  who  proftitutes  herfelf 
for  hire,  especially  to  people  of  fuperior  rank.  Lais 
the  famous  Theban  courtefan,  Rands  on  record  for  re¬ 
quiring  no  lefs  than  10,000  crowns  for  a  fie.gle  night. 
Oi  all  places  in  the  world,  Venice  is  that  where  courte- 
{ans  abound  the  mod.  It  is  now  300  years  fince  the 
fenate,  which  had  expelled  them,  was  obliged  to  recal 
them  ;  in  order  to  provide  foY  the  fecurity  of  women  of 
honour,  and  to  keep  the  nobles  employed,  left  they 
ftiould  turn  their  heads  to  make  innovations  in  the 
ftate. 


COURTRAY,  a  town  of  tire  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
fituated  on  the  river  Lys,  about  23  miles  foulh-weft  of 
Ghent,  and  14  eall  of  Ypres.  E.  Long.  3.  io.  N.  Lat. 

J3/48. 

COUSIN,  a  term  of  relation  between  the  children 
of  brothers  and  lifters,  who  in  the  firft  generation  are 
called  coujins -german,  in  the  fecond  generation,  fecond 
covjins,  &c.  If  fprung  fiom  the  relations  of  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  fide,  they  are  denominated  paternal  coufins  j  if 
on  the  mother’s,  maternal. 

The  word  is  ordinarily  derived  from  confanguineus ; 
though  Menage  brings  it  from  congenius,  or  congeneus , 
q.  d.  ex  eedem  genere. 

In  the  primitive  times,  it  w'iis  allowed  coufins-ger- 
man  to  marry,  to  prevent  their  making  alliances  in 
heathen  families :  bat  Theodofius  the  Great  prohi¬ 
bited  it  under  pain  of  death  j  on  pretence  that,  they 
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were^  in  fume  fort,  brothers  and  fillers  with  regard  to 
each  <sther. 

Cousin,  John,  a  celebrated  French  painter,  who 
excelled  in  painting  on  glafs.  His  pi£lure  of  the  Laft 
Judgment,  in  the  veftry  of  the  Minims  of  the  Wood  of 
Vincennes,  is  much  admired.  He  was  alfo  a  good 
fculptor.  He  wrote  feveral  works  on  geometry  and 
perfpe&ive ;  and  died  after  the  year  1689. 

COUSU,  in  Heraldry,  fignifies  a  piece  of  another 
colour  or  metal  placed  in  the  ordinary,  as  if  it  W'ere 
fewed  on,  as  the  word  imports.  .  This  is  generally  of 
colour  upon  colour,  or  metal  upon  metal,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule  of  heraldry. 

COUTANCES,  a  port  town  of  Normandy,  and 
capital  of  Coutaritin,  in  W.  Long.  1.32.  N.  Lat.  .49.  io. 
This  town,  anciently  called  Conjlantia  or  Cofedta,  is 
pleafantly  fituated  among  meadow's  and  rivulets  about 
five  miles  diftant  from  the  fea.  By  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  aquedudl,  and  other  ancient  ruins,  it  appears  to 
be  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop, 
fuffragan  of  Rome  $  and  has  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  Europe.  The  trade  of  this  town  is  very  inconfider- 
able,  and  the  fortifications  are  quite  demolished.  They 
have  feveral  religious  houfes,  and  two  parochial 
churches. 

COUTHUTLAUGH,  from  the  Saxon  couth, 
“  knowing,”  and  ut laugh,  “  ouriaw  he  that  wit¬ 
tingly  receives  a  man  outlawed,  and  cherifties  or 
conceals  him  :  for  which  offence  he  was  in  ancient 
times  fubjeft  to  the  fame  puniftiment  with  the  outlaw 
himfelf. 

_  COVERT,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  fomething  like  a 
piece  of  hanging,  or  a  pavilion  falling  over  the  top  of 
a  chief  or  other  ordinary,  fo  as  not  to  hide,  but  only  to 
be  a  covering  to  it. 

COW.  See  Bos,  Mammalia  Index. 

Corn-Burner.  See  Buprestis,  Entomology  In¬ 
dex. 

Sea-Cow.  See  Trichecus,  Mammalia  Index. 

Cow-Itch ,  or  Couhage.  See  Couhage  and  Doli- 
chos,  Botany  Index. 

Cow's-Lip.  See  Primula,  Botany  Index. 

COW ARD,  in  Heraldry ,  a  term  given  to  a  lion 
borne  in  an  efeutcheon,  with  his  tail  doubled,  or  turned 
in  between  liis  legs. 

COWEL,  Dr  John,  a  learned  and  eminent  civi¬ 
lian,  born  about  the  year  1554.  In  1607  he  compiled 
a  Law  Di&ionary,  which  gave  great  offence  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke  and  the  common  lawyers  :  fo  that  they 
firft  accufed  him  to  James  I.  as  affeiting  that  the  king’s 
prerogative  was  in  fome  cafes  limited  ;  and  when  they 
failed  in  that  attempt,  they  complained  of  him  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  aiferting  that  the  king  was  not  bound  by 
the  laws;  for  which  he  was  committed  to  cuftody, 
and  his t  book  publicly  burnt.  He  alfo  publifhed  In- 
fit  utiones  Juris  Anglic  a  ni,  in  the  manner  of  Jullinian’s 
Inftilutes ;  and  died  in  the  operation  for  the  ftoney  in 
161 1. 

COWES,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  north-eafi; 
coaft  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight  in  H.  mpfhire.  It  has  no 
market,  but  is  the  beft  place  for  trade  in  the  whole 
ifland ;  but  as  it  lies  low,  the  air  is  accounted  unhealthy. 
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It  is  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Portfinouth. 
i.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 
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COWL,  or  Coul,  a  fort  of  monktth  habit  worn  by 
the  Bernardines  and  Benedi&ines.  The  word  is  formed 
from  cucitllus,  by  confounding  the  two  firft;  fyllables  in¬ 
to  one,  as  being  the  fame  twice  repeated.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  cowls  ;  the  one  white,  very  large,  worn 
in  ceremony,  and  when  they  affift  at  the  office  \  the 
other  black,  worn  on  ordinary  occafions,  in  the  flreets, 
&c. 

F.  Mabillon  maintains  the  coul  to  be  the  fame  thing 
in  its  origin  with  the  fcapular.  The  author  of  the 
apology  ot  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  diftinguifties  two 
forms  of  couls  :  the  one  is  a  gown  reaching  to  the 
feet,  having  lleeves,  and  a  capuchin,  ufed  in  cere¬ 
monies  ;  the  other  a  kind  of  hood  to  work  in,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  a  /capillary  becaufe  it  only  covers  the  head  and 
fhoulders. 

COWLEY,  Abraham,  an  eminent  poet,  was  born 
at  London  in  161S.  His  father,  who  was  a  grocer, 
dying  before  he  was  born,  his  mother  procured  him 
to  be  admitted  a  king’s  fcholar  at  Weftminfter. 
His  firft;  inclination  to  poetry  arofe  on  his  lighting 
on  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,  when  he  was  but  jud  able 
to  read  j  and  this  inclination  Co  far  improved  in  him, 
that  at  15  he  began  to  write  fc v era  1  poems ;  a  col¬ 
lodion  of  which  was  publiftied  in  1613,  when  he 
was  but  15.  He  has  been  reprefented  as  pofieffed 
of  fo  bad  a  memory  that  his  teachers  could  never 
bring  him  to  retain  the  ordinary  rules,  of  grammar. 
But  the  fad  was,  as  Dr  Johnfon  notices,  not  that  he 
could  not  learn  or  retain,  the  rules ;  but  that  being 
able  to  perform  his  exercifes  without  them,  he  fpared 
himfelf  the  labour.  In  1636  he  was  eleded  a  fcholar 
of  Tiinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  removed  to  that 
univerflty.  Here  he  went  through  all  his  exercifes 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  reputation  ;  and  at  the 
fame  lime  mull  have  purfued  his  poetical  turn  with 
great  eagernefs,  as  it  appears  that  the  greateft  part  of 
his  poems  were  written  before  he  left  that  univerflty. 
He  had  taken  his  degree  of  matter  of  arts  before 
1643,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  turbulence  of  the 
times,  he,  among  others,  was  ejeded  from  the  col¬ 
lege  y  whereupon,  retiring  to  Oxford,  he  entered  him¬ 
felf  of  St  John’s  College ;  and  that  very  year,  under  the 
denomination  of  a  fcholar  of  Oxford ,  publifhed  a  fatire 
called  the  Puritan  and  the  Papitt.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  he  did  not  remain  very  long  at  Oxford  $ 
for  his  zeal  to  the  royal  canfe  engaging  him  in  the 
fervice  of  the  king,  who  was  very  fenfible  of  his  abili¬ 
ties,  and  by  whom  he  was  frequently  employed,  he 
attended  bis  majetty  in  many  of  his  journeys  and  expe¬ 
ditions,  and  gained  not  only  that  prince’s  efteem,  but 
that  of  many  other  great  perfonages,  and  in  particular 
of  Lord  Falkland,  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of 
Fate. 

During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  .was  fettled  in 
the  earl  of  St  Alban’s  family ;  and  when  the  quten- 
to  retire  into  France,  he 


mother  was  obliged 
panied  her  thither,  laboured  ttrenuoutty  in  the  affairs 
of  the  royal  family,  undertook  feveral  very  dangerous 
journeys  on  their  account,  and  was  the  principal  in- 
ttrument  in  maintaining  an  epittolary  correfpondence 
between  the  king  and  queen,  whofe  letters  he  cipher¬ 
ed  and  deciphered  with  his  own  hand.  His  poems, 


Mittrels,  were  publiihed  at  London  in 
1647  j  and  his  comedy  called  The  Guardian,  after-' 
wards  altered  and  publiihed  under  the  title  of  Cutter 
of  Coleman-ftreet,  in  1650.  In  1656  it  was  thought 
proper  by  thole  on  whom  Mr  Cowley  depended  that 
he  fhould  come  over  into  England,  and,  under  pretence 
of  privacy  and  retirement,  fhould  give  notice  of  the 
poflure  of  affairs  in  this  nation.  Upon  his  return  he 
publiihed  anew  edition  of  all  his  poems,  confining  of 
four  parts  ;  viz.  I.  Mifcellanies.  II.  The  Miftrefs,  or 
Several .  copies  of  Love-verfes.  III.  Pindaric  Odes, 
written  in  imitation  of  the  ttyle  and  .manner  of  Pindar. 
IV.  Davideis,  a  facred  poem  of  the  troubles  of  David, 
in  four  books. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  however,  he  was  feized,  in 
the  fearch  after  another  gentleman  of  confiderable  note 
in  the  king’s  party  ;  but  although  it  was  through  mif- 
take  that  he  was  taken,  yet  when  the  republicans 
found  all  their  attempts  of  every  kind  to  bring  him 
over  to  their  party  proved  ineffe&ual,  he  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  a  fevere  confinement,  and  it  was  even  with  con- 
fiderable  difficulty  that  he  obtained  his  liberty  -y  when, 
venturing  back  to  France,  he  remained  there,  in  his 
former  fituation,  till  near  the  time  of  the  king’s  re* 
turn.  During  his  flay  in  England  he  wrote  his  Two 
Books  of  Plants,  publifhed  firft  in  1662;  to  which  he 
afterwards  added  four  books  more  \  and  all  fix,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  1678.  It  appears  by  Mr  Wood’s  Fafi  Oxom - 
enfesy  that  our  poet  was  created  dodtor  of  phyttc  at 
Oxford,  December  2.  1657. 

Soon  after  the  Reftoration  he  became  pollened  of  a 
very  competent  eftate,  through  the  favour  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  friends  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  eail  of 
St  Alban’s^  and  being  now  upwards  of  40  years  of 
age,  he  took  up  a  refolution  to  pafs  the  remainder  of 
a  life  which  had  been  a  feene  of  tempeft  and  tumult, 
in  that  fituation  which  had  ever  been  the  object  of  his 
wiflics,  a  ftudious  retirement.  His  eagernefs  to  get 
out  of  the  buttle  of  a  court  and  city  made  him  lefs 
careful  than  he  might  have  been  in  the  choice  of  a 
healthful  habitation  in  the  country ;  by  which  means 
he  found  his  folitude  from  the  very  beginning  fuit 
lefs  writh  the  conttitution  of  his  body  than  with  his 
mind.  His  firft  rural  refidence  was  at  Barn  Elms,  a 
place  which,  lying  low?,  and  being  near  a  large  river, 
wTas  fubjedi  to  a  variety  of  breezes  from  land  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  liable  in  the  winter-time  to  great  inconveni¬ 
ence  from  the  dampnefs  of  the  foil.  1  he  confequence 
of  this  Mr  Cowley  too  foon  experienced,  by  being 
feized  with  a  dangerous  and  lingering  fever.  On  his 
recovery  from  this  he  removed  to  Chertfey,  a  fituation 
not  much  more  healthy,  where-  he  had  not*  been  long 
before  he  wras'  feized  with  another  confuming  difeafe. 
Having  languifhed  under  this  for  fome  months,  he  at 
length  got  the  better  of  it,  and  feemed  pretty  well  re¬ 
covered  from  the  bad  fymftoms,  when  one  day  in  the 
heat  of  hummer  1 667,  flaying  too  long  in  the  fields  to 
accom-  give  fome  diredfions  to  his  labourers,  he  caught  a  moft 
violent  cold,  which  w^as  attended  with  a  defiuxion 
and  ttoppage  in  his  brfeaft  *,  and  for  want  of  time¬ 
ly  care,  by  treating  it  as  a  common  cold,  and  re¬ 
fitting  advice  till  it  was  paft  remedy,  be  departed  this 
life  on  the  28th  of  July  in  that  year,  being  the  49th 


Cawlw, 


of  his  age  )  and  on  the  3d.  of  Augutt  following,  he 


was 
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wley.  was  interred  in  Weftminflei-abbey,  near  the  a  flies  of 
Chaucer,  and  his  beloved  Spenfer.  He  was  a  rtian  of 
a  very  amiable  chara&er,  as  well  as  an  admirable 
genius.  King  Charles  II.  on  the  news  of  his  death, 
declared  “  that  Mr  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man 
behind  him  in  England.”  A  monument  was  eredted  to 
his  memory  by  George  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  in 
*675. 

Belides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr  Cowley 
wrote,  among  other  things,  A  Proposition  for  the 
Advancement  of  Experimental  Philofopby  ;  A  Dif- 
courfe  by  way  of  Vifion  concerning  the  Government  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  ;  and  Several  Difcourfes  by  way  of 
Effays  in  Profe  and  Verfe.  Mr  Cowley  had  defigned 
alio  a  Difcourfe  concerning  Style,  and  a  Review  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Primitive  Chriftian  Church,  but  was 
prevented  by  death.  A  fpurious  piece,  entitled  The 
Iron  Age,  was  published  under  Mr  Cowley’s  name 
during  his  abfence  ;  and,  in  Mr  Dryden’s  Mifcellany 
Poems,  we  find  A  Poem  on  the  Civil  War,  faid  to  be 
written  by  our  author,  but  not  extant  in  any  edition  of 
his  works.  -An  edition  of  his  works  was  publilhed  by 
Dr  Spratt,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  who  alfo 
prefixed  to  it  an  account  of  the  author’s  life.  'The 
reverend  editor  mentions,  as  very  excellent  of  their  kind, 
Mr  Cowley’s  letters  to  his  Friends  ;  none  of  which, 
however,  were  publilhed. 

The  moral  character  of  Mr  Cowley  appears,  from 
every  account  of  it,  to  have  been  very  excellent  j  “  He 
is  reprefented  by  Dr  Spratt  (fays  Dr  Johnfon),  as  the 
moil  amiable  of  mankind ;  and  this  pofthumous  praife 
may  be  fafely  credited,  as  it  has  never  been  contradidled 
by  envy  or  by  faftion.” 

As  a  poet,  his  merits  have  been  varioufly  eftimated. 
Lord  Clarendon  has  faid  he  made  a  flight  above  all 
men ;  Addifon,  in  his  account  of  the  Englifh  poets, 
that  he  improved  upon  the  Theban  bard ;  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  upon  his  tomb-ftone,  that  he  was  the 
Englifli  Pindar,  the  Horace,  the  Virgil,  the  delight, 
the  glory  of  his  time.  And  with  refpeft  to  the  harih- 
nefs  of  his  numbers,  the  eloquent  Spratt  tells  us,  that 
if  his  verfes  in  fome  places  feem  not  as  foft  and  flowing 
as  one  would  have  them,  it  was  his  choice  and  not  his 
fault. 

“  Such  (fays  Mr  Knox)  is  the  applaufe  lavifhed  on 
a  writer  who  is  now  feldom  read.  That  he  could  ever 
be  efleemed  as  a  pindaric  poet,  is  a  curious  literary 
phenomenon.  He  totally  miftook  his  own  genius  when 
he  thought  of  imitating  Pindar.  He  totally  miftook 
the  genius  of  Pindar,  when  he  thought  his  own  inco¬ 
herent  fentiments  and  numbers  bore  the  leaft  refem- 
blance  to  the  wild  yet  regular  fublimity  of  the  The¬ 
ban.  He  negle&ed  even  thofe  forms,  the  ftrophe,  an- 
tiftrophe,  and  epode,  which  even  imitative  dulnefs  can 
copy.  Sublime  imagery,  vehement  pathos,  poetic 
fire,  which  conftitute  the  effence  of  the  Pindaric  ode, 
are  incompatible  with  witty  conceits,  accurate  anti- 
thefes  and  vulgar  expreflion.  All  thefe  imply  the 
coolnefs  of  deliberate  compofition,  or  the  meannefs  of 
a  little  mind;  both  of  them  moft  repugnant  to  the 
truly  Pindaric  ode,  in  which  all  is  rapturous  and  noble. 
Wit  of  any  kind  would  be  improperly  difplayed  in  fuch 
compofition  :  but  to  increafe  the  abfurdity,  the  wit  of 
Cowley  is  often  falfe.  That  he  had  a  tafte  for  Latin 
poetry,  and  wrote  in  it  with  elegance,  the  tvell  known 


epitaph  on  himfelf,  upon  his  retirement,  and  an  ad¬ 
mirable  imitation  of  Horace,  are  tull  proofs.  But 
furely  his  rhetorical  biographer  makes  ufe  of  the 
figure  hyperbole,  when  he  affirms  that  Cowley  has  ex¬ 
celled  the  Romans  themfelves.  He  was  inferior  to 
many  a  writer  of  lefs  name  in  the  Mufce  Angiicancc. 
But  Hill  he  had  great  merit ;  and  I  mud  confefs  I 
have  read  his  Latin  verfes  with  more  pleafure  than 
any  of  his  Englifh  can  afford.”  EJfays,  vol.  ii.  p. 

363—365- 

To  Cowley’s  compofitions  in  profe  Mr  Knox  has 
paid  a  very  honourable  teflimony.  He  fays,  that  in 
this  department  he  is  an  elegant,  a  pleating,  a  judicious 
writer  ;  and  that  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he 
did  not  devote  a  greater  part  of  his  time  to  a  kind  of 
writing  which  appeared  natural  to  him,  and  in  which 
he  excelled. 

Dr  Jofeph  Warton  obferves,  that  it  is  no  caricature 
of  Cowley  to  reprefent  him  as  being  p&ffeffed  of  a 
drained  affe&ation  of  driving  to  be  witty  upon  all  oc- 
cafions.  “  It  is  painful  (adds  this  excellent  critic), 
to  cenfure  a  writer  of  fo  amiable  a  mind,  fuch  inte¬ 
grity  of  manners,  and  fuch  fweetnefs  of  temper.  His 
fancy  was  brilliant,  drong,  and  fprrghtly  ;  but  his  tade 
falfe  and  unclaflical,  even  though  he  had  much  learn¬ 
ing” 

Dr  Beattie  has  charafferifed  Cowley  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms.  “  I  know  not  whether  any  nation  ever 
produced  a  more  Angular  genius  than  Cowley.  He 
abounds  in  tender  thoughts,  beautiful  lines,  and  era- 
phatical  expreflions.  His  wit  is  inexhauftible,  and  his 
learning  extenfive  ;  but  his  tafte  is  generally  barbarous, 
and  feems  to  have  been  formed  upon  fuch  models  as 
Donne,  Martial,  and  the  worft  parts  of  Ovid  :  nor 
is  it  poffible  to  read  his  longer  poems  with  pleafure, 
while  we  retain  any  relifh  for  the  fimplicity  of  ancient 
compofition.  If  this  author’s  ideas  had  been  fewer, 
his  conceits  would  have  been  lefs  frequent ;  fo  that  in 
one  refpeff  learning  may  be  faid  to  have  hurt  his  genius. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Greek  and  Latin  did  him 
any  harm.;  for  his  imitations  of  Anacreon  are  aim  oft  the 
only  parts  of  him  that  are  now  remembered  or  read. 
His  Davideis,  and  his  tranflations  of  Pindar,  are  defti- 
tute  of  harmony,  fimplicity,  and  every  other  claflical 
grace.” 

But  the  works  of  this  celebrated  poet  have  been  no¬ 
where  fo  amply  criticifed  as  in  his  Life  by  Dr  Johnfon. 
After  a  particular  examination  of  the  different  pieces, 
the  Doctor,  in  taking  a  general  review  of  Cowley’s 
poetry,  obferves,  that  “  he  wrote  with  abundant  fertility, 
but  negligent  or  unlkilful  feledtion  ;  with  much  thought, 
but  with  little  imagery  ;  that  he  is  never  pathetic,  and 
rarely  fublime,  but  always  either  ingenious  or  learned, 
cither  acute  or  profound.”  Ofhis  profe  he  fpesks  with 
great  approbation.  “  No  author  (fays  he)  ever  kept 
his  verfe  and  his  profe  at  a  greater  diftance  from  each 
other.  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  ftyle  has  a 
fmooth  and  placid  equality,  which  has  never  yet  obtained 
its  due  commendation.  Nothing  is  far  fought  or  hard 
laboured;  but  all  is  eafy  without  feeblenefs,  and  familiar 
without  groiluefs.’’  Upon  the  whole,  he  concludes  as 
follows :  “  It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encoraiaftic 
fervour,  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a  mind 
replete  with  learning,  and  that  his  paffages  are  embel- 
lifhed  with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  could  fup- 
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Cowley,  ply  ;  that  he  was  the  firft  who  imparted  to  Englith 
Cowper,  ^  numbers  the  enthufiafm  of  the  greater  ode  and  the 
V  "  gaiety  of  the  lefs ;  and  he  was  qualified  for  fpright- 
ly  fallies  and  for  lofty  flights  ;  that  he  was  among 
thpfe  who  freed  tranflation  from  fervility,  ,and,  ia- 
ltead  of  following  his  author  at  a  diftance,  walked  by 
his  fide  ;  and  that  though  he  had  left  verification  yet 
improveable,  he  left  .like wife  from  time  to  time  fuch  fpe- 
cimens  of  excellence  as  enabled  fucceeding  poets  to  im¬ 
prove  it.” 

So  many  of  Cowley’s  produ&ions  being  now  efteem- 
ed  fcarcely  worthy  of  a  perufal,  while  others  of  them 
are  diftinguilhed  by  their  beauty,  Dr  Hurd  (the  pre- 
fent  bilhop  of  Worceller,)  thought  proper  to  make  a 
feledtion  of  them,  which  he  publiflred  in  1772,  under 
the  title  of  Seledl  Works  of  Mr  Abraham  Cowley, 
in  two  volumes  ;  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  the 
Editor. 

COWPER,  William,  a  diftinguiffied  modem  poet, 
was  born  at  Berkhamftead  in  Hertfordfhire,  in  the  ypar 
1732.  His  father  who  was  re&or  of  the  parifh,  was 
nephew  to  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper.  Mr  Cowper 
was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool  ;  and  in  that  cele¬ 
brated  feminary  he  acquired  his  claflical  knowledge. 
But  it  would  appear  from  his  poem,  entitled  “  Tiroci¬ 
nium,”  that  the  impreftions  which  he  then  received  were 
pot  favourable  to  this  fyftem  of  education,  and  gave  him 
a  permanent  diflike  to  public  fchools.  Through  family 
intereft,  the  honourable  and  lucrative  place  of  clerk  to 
the  houfe  of  lords  had  been  provided  for  him  ;  he  was 
therefore  entered  at  the  Temple  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
in  order  to  qualify  him  for  it.  In  this  fituation  his 
manners  w-ere  amiable  and  decent;  and  though  it  is 
probable  that  he  did  not  refufe  to  indulge  in  thofe  plea- 
tures  which  are  ufual  among  young  men  fimilarly  fitu- 
ated,  yet  there  feems  no  realon  to  fuppofe  that  he  had 
any  peculiar  caufes  for  felf-accufation.  His  natural 
dii'polition  was  timid  and  diffident ;  his  fpirits  were  con- 
flitutionally  weak,  even  to  the  borders  of  abfolute  unfit- 
pels  for  worldly  concerns ;  fo  that  when. the  time  came 
for  affuming  that  poft  to  which  he  had  been  deftined,  he 
Ihrunk  witb  luch  terror  from  the  idea  of  making  his 
appearance  before  the  moft  auguft  affembly  in  the  nation, 
that,  after  a  violent  ftruggle  with  himfelf,  he  adtually 
refigned  the  employment,  and  with  it  all  his  profpedhs  in 
life.  It  appears  to  have  been  under  the  agitation  of 
mind  which  this  cirqumftance  occafioned,  and  which 
threw  him  into  a  ferious  illnefs,  that  he  was  led  to  a 
deep  confederation  of  his  ftate  in  a  religious  view  ;  and 
from  the  iyftem  he  had  adopted,  this  courfe.  of  reflection 
excited  in  him  the  moft  alarming  and  diftrefsful  appre- 
henfions.  In  vain  did  his  theological  friends  fet  before 
him  thofe  encouraging  views  which  the  theory  of 
Chriftian  juftification  is  calculated  to  prefent,  and  which 
to  many  is  the  fource  of  a  confidence  perhaps  as  excef- 
five  as  their  former  fears  ;  the  natural  difpofition  of  his 
mind  fitted  it  to  receive  all  the  horrors,  without  the 
confolatiqns  of  his  faith.  We  are  told,  that,  “  the 
terror  of  eternal  judgment  overpowered  r  nd.  wholly  dis¬ 
ordered  his  faculties;  and  he  remained  feven  months  in 
a  continual  expedition  of  being  inftantly  plunged  into 
final  milcry.”  In  this  ihocking  condition  he  became 
the  fubjedt  of  medical  care,  and  he  was  placed  in  the 
.receptacle  for  lunatics  kept  by  Dr  Cotton  at  St  Alban’s, 


an  amiable  and  rvorthy  phyfician,  and  the  author  of  Cowptr, 
fome  well-known  poems.  At  length  he  recovered  a 
degree  of  ferenity ;  but  his  mind  had  acquired  that 
indelible  tinge  of  melancholy  by  w  hich  it  was  ever  after 
eharadierifed,  and  which  rendered  his  whole  life  little 
more  than  a  fucceflion  of  intervals  of  comfort  between 
long  paroxyfms  of  fettled  defpondency.  It  is  unneceflary 
to  follow  him  through  all  his  feenes  of  retirement.  Pa;t 
of  his  time  was  fpent  at  the  houfe  of  his  relation,  Earl 
Cow-per,  at  Cole-green  ;  and  part  at  Huntingdon,  with 
his  intimate  friend  the  reverend  Mr  Unwin.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  he  removed  with  his  widow  to 
Olney  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  was  thenceforth  the 
principal  place  of  his  refidence.  The  afFeCtionate  in¬ 
timacy  he  enjoyed  with  this  lady  is  ftrongly  expref- 
fed  in  the  following  lines,  which  have  probably  been 
underftood  by  moft  readers  as  expreffive  of  a  conjugal 


— Witnefs,  dear  companion  of  my  walks, 

Whofe  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Faft  lock’d  in  mine,  with  pleafure  fuch  as  love 
Confirm’d  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tried  virtues  could  alone  infpire — 

Witnefs  a  joy  that  thou  haft  doubled  long. 

-  Tafk ,  Book  I. 

At  Olney  he  contracted  a  clofe  friendftiip  with  the 
reverend  Mr  Newton,  then  minifter  there,  and  fince 
reCtor  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  whofe  religious 
opinions  were  in  unifon  with  his  own.  When  Mr 
Newton  publiflred  his  volume  of  Hymns,  called  “  The 
Olney’s  Collection,”  it  was  enriched  with  fome  ccm- 
pofitions  from  the  pen  of  Cowper,  diftinguilhed  by  the 
letter  C.  They  bear  internal  evidence  of  a  cultivated 
underftanding,  and  an  original  genius.  His  time  w&s 
now  wholly  dedicated  to  that  literary  leifure,  in  which 
the  mind,  left,  to  its  own  operations,  follows  up  that 
line  of  purfuit  which  is  the  moft  congenial  to  its  tafte, 
and  the  moft  adapted  to  its  powers.  In  his  garden,  in 
his  library,  and  in  his  daily  walks,  he  feems  to  have 
difeiplined  his  mule  to  the  piCtuxefque  and  vivid  habits 
of  defeription,  which  will  always  diftinguilli  Cowper 
among  our  national  poets.  No  writer,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Thomfon,  feems  to  have  ftudied  natuie  with 
more  diligence,  and  to  have  copied  her  with  more  fide¬ 
lity.  An  advantage  which  he  has  gained  oVef  other  men, 
by  his  difdaining  to  ftudy  her  “  through  the  fpeCtacles 
of  books,”  as  Dryden  calls  it ;  and  by  his  purfuing  her 
through  her  haunts,  and  watching  her  in  all  her  atti¬ 
tudes,  with  the  eye  of  a  philofopher  as  well  as  of  a 
poet.  As  Mr  Cow-per  had  110  relilh  for  public  con¬ 
cerns,  it  was  not  lingular  that  he  ftrould  have  negleCted 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  on  which  he  had  entered.  That 
knowledge  of  aCtive  life,  which  is  fo  requifite  for  the 
legal  proftfiion,  would  hardly  be  acquired  on  thfc  banks 
of  the  Oufe,  and  in  filent  contemplations  on  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature.  In  this  retreat,  he  exchanged  for  the 
fociety  and  converfe  of  the  mufesj  the  ambition  and 
tumult  of  a  forenfic  occupation  ;  dedicating  his  mind 
to  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  and  ftoring  it  with  thofe 
images  which  he  derived  from  the  ir.exhauftible  tiea- 
fury  of  a  rich  and  varied  feenery,  in  a  moft  beautiful 
and  romantic  country. — 1  he  firft  volume  of  his  ppems, 
which  was  publiflred*  by  Mr  Newton  in  1787,  confifts 
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of  various  pieces,  on  various  fubjecls.  It  feems,  that 
>  he  had  been  affiduous  in  cultivating  a  turn  for  grave 
and  argumentative  verfification,  on  moral  and  ethical 
topics.  Of  this  kind  is  The  Table  Talk,  and  feveral 
other  pieces  in  the  collection.  He  who  objefts  to 
thefc  poems  as  containing  too  great  a  neglect  of 
harmony  in  the  arrangement  of  his  words,  and  ufe 
of  exprefiions  too  profaic,  will  condemn  him  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  criticifm  which  are  by  no  means  juft,  if  the 
obicft  and  (lyle  of  the  fubjeft  be  confidered.  Horace 
apologized  for  the  flyle  of  his  own  fatires,  which  are, 
ftrictly  fpeaking,  only  ethical  and  moral  difcourfes,  by 
obferving,  that  thofe  topics  required  the  pedeflrian  and 
familiar  d'nflton,  and  a  form  of  expreflion  not  carried 
to  the  heights  of  poetry.  But  if  the  reader  will  forego 
the  delight  of  fmooth  verfification,  and  recoiled!  that 
poetry  does  not  altogether  confilt  in  even  and  polilhed 
metre,  he  will  remark,  in  thefe  produaions,  no  ordinary 
depth  of  thinking  and  of  judgment,  upon  the  moll  im¬ 
portant  objedls  of  human  inlercourfe  •,  and  lie  will  be 
occafionally  {truck  with  lines,  not  unworthy  of  Dryden 
for  their  tlrength  and  dignity.  His  lighter  poems  are 
well  known.  Of  thefe,  the  verfes  fuppofed  to  be 
written  by  Alex.  Selkirk,  cn  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernan¬ 
dez,  are  in  the  moil  popular  eftimalion.  There  is  great 
originality  in  the  following  ftanza. 

I  am  out  of  humanity’s  reach  j 
I  mull  finilh  my  journey  alone  ; 

Never  hear  the  fweet  mafic  of  fpeech  ; 

I  Hurt  at  the  found  of  my  own.” 

It  would  be  abfard  to  give  one  general  charaaer  of 
the  pieces  that  were  published  in  this  volume  :  yet, 

this  is  true  concerning  Mr  Cowper’s  produdlipns;  that 

in  all  the  varieties  of  his  flyle,  there  may  Frill  be  dtf- 
cerned  the  likenefs  and  imprelTton  of  the  fame  mind  j 
the  lirme  unalTefted  modefiy,  which  always  rejefts  un- 
feafonable  ambitions  and  ornaments  of  language  ;  the 
1’ame  eafy  vigour  ;  the  fame  ferene  and  cheerful  hope, 
derived  from  a  Heady  and  unfhaken  faith  in  the  dogmas 
of  Chriftianity.  Mr  Cowper,  perhaps,  does  not  derive 
praife  from  the  choice  and  elegance  of  Iris  words  ;  but 
he  has  the  higher  praife  of  having  chofen  them  with¬ 
out  affixation.  He  appears  to  have  ufed  them  as  he 
found  them  ■,  neither  introducing  faftidious  refinements 
nor  adhering  to  obfolete  barbarifms.  He  underftood 
the  whole  icience  of  numbers,  and  he  has  practifed 
their  different  kinds  with  confiderable  liappinefs  j  and, 
it  his  verfes  do  not  flow  fo  foftly  as  the  dtdcacy  01  a 
modern  ear  requires,  that  roug'nnefs,  which  is  objettec. 
to  his  poetrv,  is  his  choice,  not  his  defect.  But  this 
fort  of  critics,  who  admireonly  what  is  exqmfitely  po¬ 
lilhed,  like  Cuyp’s  pictures,  thefe  lovers  of  “  gentle- 
Spratt’s nefs  without  finews,”  ought  to  take  into  their  eui- 
*  mate,  that  vail  effufion  of  thought  which  is  fo  abun¬ 
dantly  poured  over  the  writings  of  Cowper,  without 
which  human  difccurfe  is  only  an  idle  combination  01 
founds  and  fyllables.  The  favourable  reception,  which 
this  volume  experienced,  produced  another  oi  iuperior 
merit.  His  principal  performance  was  undoubtedly 
“  The  Talk  ”  a  poem.  The  occafion  that  gave  birth 
to  it  was  trivial.  A  lady  had  requelled  him  tp  write 
a  piece  in  blank  verfe,  and  gave  him  for  its  fubjeft  a 
thing  next  to  her,  viz  the  [of a.  This  he  expanded  in- 
1'0  one  of  the  fipeft  moral  poems  our  language  lias  pro- 
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duced.  It  is  written  in  blank  verfe  as  deiired  ;  and  Cowper. 
though  in  that  refpedt  it  refembles  Milton’s,  it  is  ne-  " 

verthelefs  original  and  highly  charadteriftic. 

.  ,1  ,  T_  F,. !l  1 _  nr  tno 


leaf 
iv  ley, 


It  is  not 

too  It  a  tel  y  for  familiar  defeription,  or  too  depreflea 
for  fublime  and  elevated  imagery.  If  it  lias  any  fault, 
it  is  that  of  being  too  much  laden  with  idiomatic  ex- 
preffion  •,  a  fault  which  the  author,  in  the  vapidity  with 
which  his  ideas  and  his  utterance  feem  to  have  flowed, 
very  naturally  incurred.  In  this  poem,  his  fancy  ran 
with  the  mod  excurfive  freedom.  The  poet  enlarges 
upon  his  topics,  and  confirms  his  argument  by  every- 
variety  of  illuflration.  He  never  however  dwells  upon 
them  too  long,  and  leaves  off  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
it  feems  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  laid  more.  I  he 
arguments  of  the  poem  are  various.  The  .  works  of 
nature,  the  affociations  with  which  they  exhibit  them- 
felves,  the  defigns  of  Providence,  and  the  paflions  of 
men.  Of  one  advantage,  the  writer  has  amply  availed 
himfelf.  The  work  not  being  rigidly  confined  to  any 
precife  fubjeft,  he  has  indulged  himfelf  in  all  tue 
laxity  and  freedom  of  a  mifcellaneous  poem.  Yet  he 
has  fttll  adhered  fo  faithfully  to  the  general  laws  of 
congruity,  that  whether  he  infpires  the  fofter  artectiors 
into  his  reader,  or  delights  him  with  keen  and  playfu 
rail'ery,  or  difcourfes  on  the  ordinary  manners  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  or  holds  up  the  bright  piclures  of  religious 
confolation  to  his  mind,  he  adopts,  at  pleasure,  a  die- 
lion  juft  and  appropriate,  equal  in  elevation  to  the 
facred  effufiens  of  pious  rapture,  and  fuffictently  eaiy. 
and  familiar  for  dcfcriptions  of  domeftic  li.e  ikiltul 
alike  ill  foaring  without  effort,  and  defeending  without 
meannefs.  He  who  defires  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
youth  a  poem,  which  not  deftitute  of  poetic  embelhfh- 
m-nt  is  tree  from  all  matter  of  a  licentious- tendency, 
will  find  in  the  Talk  a  book  adapted  to  hi_s  purpole. 
It  would  be  abfurd  and  extravagant  aufterity  to  con- 
demn  thofe  poetical  produ&ions  in  which  love  confti- 
tutes  the  leading  feature.  That  pafiion  has  in  every 
ave  been  the  concernment  of  life,  the  theme,  of  the 
poet,  the  plot  of  the  ftage.  Yet  there  is  a  kind  o. 
amorous  fenfibility,  bordering  on  morbid  enthufialffi, 
which  the  youthful  mind  too  often  imbibes  from  the 
plowing  fenliinents  of  the  poets.  Their  genius  de¬ 
forces,  in  the  molt  fplendid  colours,  the  operations  ol 
a  pafiion  which  requires  rebuke  rather  than  incentive, 
and  lends  to  the  moft  grovelling  fenfuality  the  en¬ 
chantments  of  a  rich  and  creative  imagination.  But 
in  the  Talk  of  Cowper,  there  is  no  licenttoufneis  ot 
defeription.  Ail  is  grave,  majeftic,  and  moral.  A 
vein  of  fober  thinking  pervades  every  page,  and, 
Sniffed  poetry,  deferibes  the  Infufliciency  and  vanity 
of  human  purfuits.  Not  that  he  w  always  fevere.  He 
frequently  enlivens  the  mind  of  his  reader  by  fportive 
defefiptions,  and  by  reprefenting  in  elevated  meafures, 
ludicrous  objeas  and  circumftances,  a  fpecies  o.  toe 
mock  heroic,  fo  admired  in  Phillip’s  Splendid  Shilling. 
The  hiftorical  account  he  has  given  of  chairs,  in  the 
firft  book  of  the  Talk,  is  a  ftiiking  fpec.men  of  his 
powers  of  verfification,  and  of  his  talent  for  humour 
in  this  latter  flyle.  The  attention  is  however  the  moft 
detained  by  thofe  paffages,  in  which  the  charms  of  ru¬ 
ral  lire  and  the  endearments  of  domeftic  retirement 
are  deferibed.  The  Talk  abounds  with  incidents,  in¬ 
troduced,  as  epifodes,  and  interpofmg  an  agreeable  re¬ 
lief  to  the  grave  and  ferious  part  of  the  poetry.  li  s> 
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Cowper,  Crazy  Kate  is  a  defcripiion  of  the  calamity  of  a  difor- 
*"°x‘  ,  dered  reafon,  admirably  exadl  and  affecting, 

“  She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  fhe  meets.” 

What  poet  would  have  introduced  fo  minute  a  circum- 
ftance  into  his  reprefentation  !  and  yet  that  minutenefs 
conftitutes  its  happy  effect. 

Of  his  talent  for  painting  there  cannot  be  a  better 
fpecimen  than  his  (ketch  of  the  melancholy  man,  pro¬ 
bably  fketched  from  what  too  faithful  remembrance 
fuggefted  of  himfelf  : 

Look  where  he  comes — In  this  embower’d  alcove 
Stand  clofe  concealed,  and  fee  a  ltatue  move ) 

Lips  bufy,  and  eyes  fixt,  foot  failing  flow, 

Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clafp’d  below, 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye,  diftrefs. 

Such  as  its  fymptoms  only  can  exprefs. 

That  tongue  is  filent  now  ; — that  filent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jeft  or  join  the  fong. 

Could  give  advice,  could  cenfure  or  commend, 

Or  charm  the  forrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renounc’d  alike  its  office  and  its  fport, 

Its  brifker  and  its  graver  drains  fall  ffiort  } 

Both  fall  beneath  a  fever’s  fecret  fway, 

And  like  a  fummer  brook  are  pad  away. 

Retirement . 

His  John  Gilpin  is  univerfally  known,  and  may  be 
confide  red  as  a  fportive  piece  of  humour,  which  rvould 
have  done  credit  to  many  writers,  but  can  hardly  be 
faid  to  have  added  to  Mr  Cowper’s  reputation.  His 
next  work  was  a  trandation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey 
into  Miltonic  blank  verfc*  It  is  an  unjud  piece  of  cri- 
ticifm  to  compare  the  verfion  of  Mr  Pope  to  that  of 
Mr  Cowper.  The  merits  of  each  are  diftincSt  and  ap¬ 
propriate.  Mr  Pope  has  exhibited  Homer  as  he  would 
have  fling  had  he  been  born  in  England.  Mr  Cowper 
has  endeavoured  to  pourtray  him  as  he  wrote  in 
Greece,  adhering  frequently  to  the  peculiarities  of  his 
original’s  idiom,  and  defiring  to  preferve  his  drength 
and  energy,  together  with  his  harmony  and  fmooth- 
nefs.  Mr  Cowper  died  of  a  fevere  and  lingering  ill- 
nefs,  at  Ead  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  April  25.  1800. 

COX,  Richard,  a  learned  prelate,  and  principal 
pillar  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  at  Whaddon  in 
Buckinghamfhire,  of  low  parentage,  in  the  year  1499. 
From  Eton  fchcol  he  obtained  a  fcholarfhip  in  King’s 
college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
1519:  he  was  thence  invited  to  Oxford  by  Cardinal 
Woifey,  and  was  there  made  one  of  the  junior  canons 
of  Cardinal  college.  In  1525  he  was  incorporated 
bachelor  )  and  the  following  year  took  the  degree  of 
mader  of  arts  in  the  fame  univerfity.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  he  became  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  poeti¬ 
cal  abilities  5  but  his  attachment  to  the  opinions  of 
Luther  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  fuperiors,  who  drip¬ 
ped  him  of  his  preferment,  and  threw  him  into  prifon 
on  a  fufpicion  of  herefy.  Being,  however,  foon  re- 
leafed,  he  was  chofen  mader  of  Eton  fchool,  which 
flourifhed  remarkably  under  his  care.  In  1537  .he 
commenced  dodlor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  ;  in  1  C40 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Ely  ;  and  the  following  year 
prebendary  of  that  cathedral,  cn  Its  be'ng  new  found¬ 
ed  by  King  Henry  VIII.  In  1546  he  wras  made  dean 
of  Clirid-church,  Oxford.  By  the  recommendation 
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of  Archbiffiop  Cranmer  and  Bifhop  Goodrich,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  been  chaplain,  he  not  only  ob¬ 
tained  the  above  preferments,  but  was  chofen  precep¬ 
tor  to  Piince  Edward,  on  whofe  acceffion  to  the  throne 
he  became  a  favourite  at  court,  was  fworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  made  king’s  almoner.  In  1547  he  was 
eledled  chancellor  of  Oxford  5  in  1548  canon  of  Wind- 
for  5  and  the  next  year  dean  of  Weftminfter.  About 
this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners 
to  vifit  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  in  which  office  his 
zeal  fer  reformation  was  fo  exceffive,  that  he  deftroyed 
a  number  of  curious  and  valuable  bocks,  for  no  better 
reafon  than  becaufe  they  were  written  by  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics.  On  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Mary  he  was  drip¬ 
ped  of  all  his  preferments  and  committed  to  the  Mar- 
ffialfea.  He  was,  -however,  foon  releafed,  and  imme¬ 
diately  left  the  kingdom.'"  Having  redded  fome  time 
at  Strafburg  with  his  intimate  friend  Peter  Martyr, 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  he  returned  to  England, 
and,  with  other  divines,  was  appointed  to  revile  the 
liturgy.  He  often  preached  before  the  queen  5  and  ih 
x559  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  upwards  of  21  years.  He  was,  how-, 
ever,  no  favourite  with  the  queen  ;  the  reafon  affigned 
lor  which  was,  his  zealous  oppofition  to  her  retaining 
the  crucifix  and  wax-car, dies  on  the  altar  of  the  royal 
chapel }  alfo  his  ffrenuous  defence  of  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  which  her  majefty  always  difopproved. 
He  died  on  the  22d  of  July  1581,  aged  81.  He 
was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  a  zealous  and  ri¬ 
gid  bulwark  of  the  church  of  England,  and  an  im¬ 
placable  enemy  both  to  Papills  and  Puritans.  In  a 
letter  to  Archbiffiop  Parker,  he  advifes  him  to  proceed 
vigoroufly  in  reclaiming  or  punijhing  the  Puritans,  and 
not  to  be  difeouraged  at  the  frown  of  tnofe  court-fa¬ 
vourites  who  protedled  them affuring  him  that  he 
might  expedl  the  bleffing  of  God  cn  his  pious  labours 
to  free  the  church  from  their  dangerous  attempts,  and 
to  ellablifn  uniformity.  This  zealous  reformer  we  find 
had  not  totally  loft  fight  of  the  Popifti  text,  compel  them 
to  come  in  ;  but  a  ftronger  proof  of  his  implacability 
and  felf importance  appears  in  his  letter  to  the  lord 
treafurer  Burleigh,  in  which  he  warmly  ex  pullulates 
with  the  council  for  interpofing  in  behalf  of  the  Pu¬ 
ritans,  or  meddling  in  affairs  of  the  church,  admenifh- 
ing  them  to  keep  their  own  fphere.  Such  language 
from  a  bifhop  would  make  a  modern  privy  council  ftare. 
Plis  works  are,  1.  Two  Latin  Orations  on  the  Difpute 
between  Dr  Trefham  and  Peter  Martyr,  Lond.  1549, 
4to.  2.  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  j  in  com¬ 
piling,  and  afterwards  corredling  which,  he  was  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned.  3.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  verfe, 
commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  David’s  Pfalms  by 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  4.  Tranilation  of  the  four 
Gofpels,  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles,  and  the  Epiftie 
to  the  Romans,  in  the  new  tianfiaticn  of  the  Bible 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  5.  Refolutions  of 
fome  Queftions  concerning  the  Sacrament  in  the  Col- 
ledlion  of  Records  at  the  end  of  Burnet’s  Hiftory  of 
the  Reformation.  6.  Several  Letters  to  the  Queen 
and  others  publiftied  in  Strype’s  Annals  of  the  Re¬ 
formation.  Pie  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  declaration  concerning  the  divine  inftitution  o i  bi- 
fhops,  and  to  have  affifted  Lyle  in  his  Grammar. 

COXWOLD,  a  town  in  the  north  riding  of  York* 

mire, 


Cos, 

Coxwoid. 
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oxwold  {hire,  14  miles  north  of  York.  W.  Long.  1.  10.  N. 
tl  Lat.  54.  16. 

_ f  COYPEL,  Anthony,  an  excellent  French  painter, 

^  born  at  Paris  in  i66it  Noyel  Coy  pel,  his  father,,  be¬ 
ing  chofen  by  M.  Colbert  to  be  cjire&or  of  the  academy 
at  Rome,  he  took  his  fon  with  him  into  Italy,  where 
Anthony  Coypel  formed  himfelf  on  the  works  of  the 
greateft  mailers,  and  on  his  return  to  Fiance  was  made 
flrfl  painter  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  That  prince  em¬ 
ployed  him  in  painting  the  grand  gallery  of  the  royal 
palace,  and  allowed  him  a  penfion.  In  1714,  he'  was 
dire£or  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  In 
1715,  he  was  made  the  firft  painter  to  the  French  king, 
and  was  ennobled  on  account  of  his  merit.  He  died  in 
1722.  M.  Coypel,  his  fon,  alfo  excelled  in  the  fame 
art. 

COZENING  ;  tricking,  or  defrauding. — In  law,  it 
denotes  an  offence  where  any  thing  is  done  deceitfully, 
whether  belonging  to  contrails  or  not,  which  cannot  be 
properly  termed  by  any  fpecial  name. 

COZUMEL,  an  ifland  near  the  weflern  coaft  of  Ju- 
catan,  where  Cortez  landed  and  refreflied  his  troops  be¬ 
fore  entering  upon  the  conqueft  of  Mexico.  W.  Long. 
89.  o.  and  N.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CRAB.  See  Cancer,  Entomology  Index . 

Crab's  C/aw,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  are  the  tips  of 
the  claws  of  the  common  crab  broken  off  at  the  verge 
of  the  black  part,  fo  much  of  the  extremity  of  the  claws 
only  being  allowed  to  be  ufed  in  medicine  as  is  tinged 
with  this  colour.  The  blacknefs,  however,  is  only  fu- 
perficial  \  they  are  of  a  grayilh  white  within,  and  when 
levigated  furnifh  a  white  powder. 

Crab’s  claws  are  of  the  number  of  the  alkaline  ab- 
forbents  \  but  they  are  fuperior  to  the  generality  of 
them,  in  fome  degree,  as  they  are  found  on  a  chemical 
analyfts  to  contain  a  volatile  urinous  fait. 

Crab's  Eyes,  in  Pharmacy,  are  a  ftrong  concretion 
in  the  head  of  the  cruy-filh.  They  are  rounded  on  one 
fide,  and  depreffed  and  finuated  on  the  other,  conflder- 
ably  heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  without  fmell.  We 
have  them  from  Holland,  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  many  other  places.  What  are  ufually  met 
with  in  the  (hops  are  prepared  by  art. 

Crab’s  eyes  are  much  ufed  both  in  the  (hop  medicines 
and  extemporaneous  prefcription,  being  accounted  ab- 
forbent. 

CRAB-Lice,  a  troublefome  kind  of  vermin,  which  ftick 
fo  fall  with  their  claws  to  the  fkin  as  to  render  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  diflodge  them.  They  are  called  plaSulce,  morpi - 
cues, petolce,  and  pejfolatce  :  they  ufually  infeft  the  aim- 
pits  and  pudenda.  Cleanlinefs  is  the  bell  preventive. 
But  thefe  vermin  may  be  eafily  removed  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  little  mercurial  ointment. 

Crab,  a  fort  of  wooden  pillar,  whofe  lower  end, 
being  let  dowrn  through  a  fhip’s  decks,  red  upon  a 
focket  like  the  capftern  5  and  having  in  its  upper  end 
three  or  four  holes,  at  different  heights,  through  the 
middle  of  it,  one  above  another,  into  which  long  bars 
are  thruft,  whofe  length  is  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  neck.  It  is  employed  to  wind  in  the  cable,  or 
to  purchafe  any  other  weighty  body  which  requires  a 
great  mechanical  power.  This  differs  from  a  cap- 
flern,  as  not  being  furniChed  with  a  drum-head ,  and 
by  having  the  bars  to  go  entirely  through  it,  reaching 
from  on  p  fide  of  the  deck  to  the  other)  whereas  thofe 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 
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of  the  capftern,  which  are  fuperior  in  number,  reach 
only  about  eight  inches  or  a  foot  into  the  drum-head, 
according  to  its  fize.  See  CAPSTERN. 

Crab -Paws ,  a  name  in  Jamaica  for  a  kind  of  ulcer 
on  the  foies  of  the  feet,  with  hard  callous  lips,  fo  hard 
that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  them.  Lhe  ungt.  ccefuL  fort. 
is  their  cure. 

CRACATOA,  the  mod  Southerly  of  a  duller  of 
i Hands  lying  in  the  entrance  of  the  flraits  of  Sunda  in 
the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  whole  circumference  does  not 
exceed  nine  miles  \  and  off  its  north-eaftern  extremity 
is  a  fmall  ifland  forming  a  road,  in  which  Captain 
Cook  anchored  when  vifiting  this  ifland  on  his  lafl  voy¬ 
age.  On  the  fouthern  part  of  the  fmall  ifland  is  a 
reef  of  rocks,  within  which  is  a  tolerable  {belter  a- 
gainfl  all  northerly  winds,  there^oeing  27  fathoms  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  mid  channel,  and  18  near  the  reef.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  iflands  there  is  a  narrow  paffage  for 
boats.  The  fhore  that  conftitutes  the  wrefl  fide  of  the 
road  runs  in  a  north-weflerly  dire£lion,  having  a  bank 
of  coral  running  into  the  fea  for  a  little  way,  fo  that 
it  is  difficult  for  boats  to  land  except  at  the  time  of 
high  water  ;  but  the  anchoring  ground  is  very  good 
and  free  from  rocks.  In  the  inland  parts  the  ground 
is  elevated,  riling  on  all  fidss  gradually  from  the  fea, 
and  is  entirely  covered  with  wood,  excepting  a  few 
fpots  which  are  cleared  by  the  inhabitants  for  fowing 
rice.  The  climate  is  reckoned  very  healthy  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  it  is  very 
thinly  inhabited.  There  are  abundance  of  turtle  on 
the  coral  reefs  5  but  other  refrefhments  are  fcarce,  and 
fold  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Water  is  not  plentiful : 
Captain  Cook  was  obliged  to  fupply  himfelf  from  a 
fmall  fpring  oppofite  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
fmall  ifland  above  mentioned.  To  the  fouthward  is  a 
hot  fpring,  whofe  waters  are  ufed  as  a  bath  by  the  in¬ 
habitants.  The  road  where  the  Refolution  anchored 
lies  in  S.  Lat.  8.  6. )  and  by  obfervaticn,  in  105,  36. 
E.  Long,  by  the  time-keeper  in  104.  48.  The  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  compafs  one  degree  W.  On  the  full  and 
change  days  it  is  high  water  at  feven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  tide  rifes  three  feet  four  inches  per¬ 
pendicular. 

CRACKOW,  or  Cracow,  a  city  of  Poland,  fitua- 
ted  in  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  E.  Long.  20.  16. 
N.  Lat.  50.  8.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Poland, 
where  the  kings  were  ele£ted  and  crowned,  and  was 
once  almoft  the  centre  of  the  Polifh  dominions,  but  is 
now  a  frontier  town  )  a  proof  how  much  the  power  of 
this  republic  has  been  contra&ed. 

Crackow  {lands  in  an  extenfive  plain,  watered  by 
the  Viflula,  which  is  broad  but  (hallow :  the  city  and 
its  fuburbs  occupy  a  vafl  tra&  of  ground,  but  are  fo 
badly  peopled,  that  they  fcarcely  contain  16,000  in¬ 
habitants.  The  great  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  very  fpacious,  and  has  feveral  well-built  houfes, 
once  richly  furniflied  and  well  inhabited,  but  mofl  of 
them  now  either  untenanted  or  in  a  Hate  of  melan¬ 
choly  decay.  Many  of  the  flreets  are  broad  and  hand- 
fome  ;  but  almoft  every  building  bears  the  mofl  fink¬ 
ing  marks  of  ruined  grandeur :  the  churches  alone 
feem  to  have  preferved  their  original  fplendour.  The 
devaflation  of  this  unfortunate  town  was  begun  by  the 
Swedes  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century, 
when  it  was  befleged  and  taken  by  Charles  XII.  but 
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drackow.  the  mifchicfs  it  fuffered  from  that  ravager  of  the  north 
-v—-'  were  far  lefs  deflruflive  than  thofe  it  experienced  du¬ 
ring  the  late  dreadful  commotions,  when  it  underwent 
repeated  fieges,  and  was  alternately  in  poffeflion  of 
the  Ruffians  and  Confederates.  The  effe&s  of  can¬ 
non,  grape,  and  mufket  (hot,  are  Rill  difcernible  on  the 
walls  and  houfes.  In  a  word,  Crackcw  exhibits  the  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  magnificence,  and  looks  like  a  great  ca¬ 
pital  in  ruins  :  from  the  number  of  fallen  and  falling 
houfes  one  would  imagine  it  had  lately  been  facked,  and 
that  the  enemy  had  left  it  only  yeflerday.  The  town  is 
iurrounded  with  high  walls  of  brick,  (Lengthened  by 
round  and  fquare  towers  of  whimfical  fhapes,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Ryle  of  fortification  :  thefe  walls  were  built  by 
Venceflaus  king  of  Bohemia  during  the  fhort  period  in 
which  he  reigned  over  Poland. 

The  univerfity  of  Crackow  was  formerly,  and  not 
unjutily,  called  the  mother  of  Polifli  literature,  as  it 
principally  fupplied  the  other  feminaries  with  profef- 
fors  and  men  of  learning  ;  but  its  luflre  has  been  great¬ 
ly  obfcured  by  the  removal  of  the  royal  refidence  to 
Warfaw,  and  Rill  more  by  the  late  inteRine  convul- 
fions.  In  this  city  the  art  of  printing  was  firR  intro¬ 
duced  into  Poland  by  Haller  ^  and  one  of  the  earlieR 
books  was  the  ConRitutions  and  Statutes  compiled  by 
Cafimir  the  Great,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  his 
fucceffors.  The  chara&ers  are  Gothic,  the  fame  which 
were  univerfally  ufed  at  the  invention  of  printing  :  the 
great  initial  letters  are  wanting,  which  Riows  that  they 
were  probably  painted  and  afterwards  worn  away.  The 
year  in  which  this  compilation  was  printed  is  not  pofi- 
tively  known  ;  but  its  publication  was  certainly  ante¬ 
rior  to  1496,  as  it  does  not  contain  the  Ratutes  pafied 
by  John  Albert  in  that  year.  The  moR  flourifhing 
period  of  the  univerfity  was  under  Sigifmond  Augus¬ 
tus  in  the  1 6th  century,  v/hen  feveral  of  the  German 
reformers  fled  from  the  perfecutions  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  found  an  afylum  in  this  city.  They 
gave  to  the  world  feveral  verfions  of  the  facred  writings, 
and  other  theological  publications,  which  diffufed  the 
reformed  religion  over  great  part  of  Poland.  The  pro¬ 
tection  which  Sigifmond  Auguflus  afforded  to  men  of 
learning  of  all  denominations,  and  the  univerfal  tolera¬ 
tion  which  he  extended  to  every  fe£t  of  CliriRians,  cre¬ 
ated  a  fufpicion  that  he  was  fecretly  inclined  to  the  new 
church  )  and  it  was  even  reported  that  he  intended  to 
renounce  the  Catholic  faith,  and  publicly  profefs  the  re¬ 
formed  religion. 

Towards  the  fouthern  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
ViRula,  rifes  a  fraall  eminence  or  rock,  upon  the  top  of 
which  is  built  the  palace,  furrounded  with  brick  walls 
and  old  towers,  which  form  a  kind  of  citadel  to  the 
town.  This  palace  owes  its  origin  to  LadiAaus  Jaghel- 
Ion  \  but  little  of  the  ancient  flruCture  now  appears, 
as  the  greaieR  part  was  demolifhed  by  Charles  XII.  in 
1701,  when  he  entered  this  town  in  triumph  after  the 
battle  of  Cliffow.  It  has  been  flnce  repaired.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  the  old  palace  confiR  of  a  few  apartments, 
which  are  left  in  their  ancient  Rate  as  they  exiAed  in 
the  laR  century.  This  palace  was  formerly  the  refi¬ 
dence  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  who,  from  the  time  of 
Ladiflaus  Locketec,  have  been  crowned  at  Crackow. 
The  Polifh  and  German  hiRorians  differ  concerning  the 
lime  when  the  title  of  king  was  firR  claimed  by  the  fo- 
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•vereigns  of  this  country  ;  but  the  moR  probable  account  Crackow, 
is,  according  to  Mr  Coxe,  that  in  1295  Premiflaus  af-  Cra<L. 
fumed  the  regal  title,  and  was  inaugurated  at  Gnefna  by 
the. arch bifnop  of  that  diocefe.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
Ladiflaus  Locketec,  who  offending  the  Poles  by  his  ca¬ 
pricious  and  tyrannical  conduCt,  was  depofed  before  he 
was  crowned  ;  and  Venceflaus  king  of  Bohemia,  who 
had  married  Richfa  daughter  of  Premiflaus,  being  elect¬ 
ed  in  his  Read,  was  in  1300  confecrated  at  Gnefna. 
Ladiflaus,  after  flying  from  his  country  and  undergoing 
a  feries  of  calamitous  adventures,  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  fenfe  of  his  mifconduCL  Having  regained  the 
affeCtion  of  his  fubje&s,  he  was  reflored,  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  Venceflaus,  to  part  of  his  dominions  \  and  he 
recovered  them  all  upon  the  demife  of  that  monarch  in 
the  year  1305  :  he  governed,  however,  for  fome  years 
without  the  title  of  king ;  but  at  length  in  1320  was 
crowned  at  Crackow,  to  which  place  he  transferred  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  ;  and  afterwards  enabled, 
that  for  the  future  his  fucceffors  fliould  be  inaugurated 
in  the  cathedral  of  this  city. 

Since  that  period  all  the  fovereigns  have  been  confe¬ 
crated  at  Crackow7,  excepting  the  lafl  king.  Previous 
to  his  election  a  decree  was  ilfued  by  the  diet  of 
convocation,  that  the  coronation  fhould  he  folemnized 
for  this  turn  at  Warfaw*,  without  prejudice  in  future  to 
the  ancient  right  of  Crackow7  *,  a  provifo  Calculated  to 
fatisfy  the  populace,  but  which  will  not  probably  pre¬ 
vent  any  future  fovereign  from  being  crowned  at  War¬ 
faw,  now  become  the  capital  of  Poland  and  the  refi¬ 
dence  of  its  kings.  The  diadem  and  other  regalia  ufed 
at  the  coronation  are  Rill  kept  in  the  palace  of  Crac¬ 
kow,  under  fo  many  keys,  and  with  fuch  care,  that  it 
is  impoflihle  to  obtain  a  fight  of  them. 

Adjoining  to  the  palace  Rands  the  cathedral,  alfo 
within  the  'walls  of  the  citadel.  Here  all  the  fove- 
reigns,  from  the  time  of  Ladiflaus  Locketec,  have  beea 
interred,  a  few  only  excepted,  viz.  Louis  and  Ladif¬ 
laus  II.  who  were  kings  of  Hungary  as  well  as  of 
Poland,  and  whofe  bodies  were  deposited  in  Hungary  5 
Alexander,  who  died  and  was  buried^ at  Vilna  \  Henry 
of  Valois,  interred  in  France  *,  and  the  late  monarch 
Auguflus  III.  The  fepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Poland  are  not  diflinguifhed  by  any  peculiar  mag¬ 
nificence  5  their  figures  are  carved  in  marble  of  no 
extraordinary  'workmanfhip,  and  fome  are  without  in- 
fcriptions. 

The  bifhop  of  Crackow  is  the  firR  in  the  kingdom, 
duke  of  Saveria,  and  very  often  a  cardinal.  His  re¬ 
venues  are  larger  than  thofe  of  his  metropolitan  the 
archbifhop  of  Gnefna,  and  are  computed  to  amount  to 
40,000  dollars  per  annum. 

CRADLE,  a  well  known  machine  in  which  infants 
are  rocked  to  fleep. 

It  denotes  alfo  that  part  of  the  Rock  of  a  crofs  bow- 
where  the  bullet  is  put. 

Cradle,  in  Surgery ,  a  cafe  in  which  a  broken  legis 
laid  after  being  fet. 

Cradle,  in  engraving,  is  the  name  of  an  inflrument 
ufed  in  fcraping  mezzotintos,  and  preparing  the  plate. 

It  is  formed  of  Reel,  refembling  a  chilfel  with  one 
Hoping  fide,  upon  which  are  cut  hollow  lines  very 
near  each  other,  and  at  equal  diflances.  The  aCting 
part  of  this  tool  is  made  circular,  and  the  corners  are 
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reunited,  After  being  properly  tempered,  it  arnft  be 
||  fharpened  on  the  v/hetftone.  There  are  various  fizes 
inganor.  of  this  inrtrument> 

Cradle,  among  Ihipwrighis,  a  frame  placed  under 
the  bottom  of  a  flup,  in  order  to  conduct  her  fmoothly 
and  fteadily  into  the  water  when  the  is  going  to  be 
launched  ;  at  which  time  it  fupports  her  weight  while 
the  Aides  down  the  defcent  or  Hoping  paffage  called  the 
ways,  which  are  for  this  purpofe  daubed  with  ioap  and 
tallow. 

CRAFT,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of  veffcls 
employed  to  load  or  difcharge  merchant  (hips,  or 
to  carry  alongfide  or  return  the  ftores  of  men  of  war. 
.Such  are  lighters,  hoys,  barges,  prames,  &c.  See  thofe 
articles. 

CRAKE,  or  Corn-crake.  See  Rallus,  Orni¬ 
thology  Index. 

CRAIL,  or  Careil,  a  borough  town  of  Scotland, 
fituated  on  the  fea-coaft  of  the  county  of  Fife,  about 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St  Andrews.  W.  Long.  2. 
20.  N.  Lat.  56.  17. 

CHAMBE,  Sea-cabbage,  Sea-beach  Kale,  or 
Sea- cole  WORT,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
letradynamia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  39th  order,  Siliquefce.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

CRAMERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

CRAMOND,  Over  and  Nether,  twro  villages 
about  four  miles  w'eft  of  Edinburgh  $  of  which  only 
the  laft  deferves  notice,  as  having  been  once  a  famous 
naval  Ration  of  the  Romans.  It  is  fituated  at  the  in¬ 
flux  of  the  river  Almond  into  the  Forth.  Three  Ro¬ 
man  roads  meet  at  this  place,  which  was  called  by  them 
Alaterva ,  and  whither  they  brought  their  grain  for  the 
fupport  of  their  troops.  The  village  contains  about 
300  inhabitants.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  bath  and 
fudatoryj  and  many  altars,  medals,  &c.  hare  been 
dug  up. 

CRAMP,  a  fpafmodic  affe&ion  of  the  mufcles  of 
different  parts  of  the  body,  as  of  thofe  of  the  neck, 
arms,  legs,  &c.  accompanied  with  a  violent  but  tran- 
fitory  pain.  See  Medicine  Index . 

CRAMT-FiJh,  or  Torpedo.  See  Raja,  ICHTHYOLO¬ 
GY  Index. 

CxAMr  /ron,  or  Cramps,  a  piece  of  iron  bent  at 
each  end,  which  fsrves  to  fallen  together  pieces  of 
wood,  flones,  or  other  things. 

CRAM  PONE  E,  in  Heraldry ,  an  epithet  given  to 
a  crofs  which  has  at  each  end  a  cramp  or  fquare  piece 
coming  from  it  •,  that  from  the  arm  in  chief  towards 
the  finiller  angle,  that  from  the  arm  on  that  fide  down¬ 
wards,  that  from  the  arm  in  bafe  towards  the  dexter 
fide,  and  that  from  the  dexter  arm  upwards. 

CRANAGE,  the  liberty  of  ufing  a  crane  at  a  wharf, 
and  alfo  the  money  paid  for  drawing  up  wares  out  of  a 
lhip,  &c.  xvith  a  crane. 

CRANE.  See  Ardea,  Ornithology  Index. 

Crane,  in  Mechanics ,  a  machine  ufed  in  building 
for  railing  large  Hones  and  other  weights.  See  Me¬ 
chanics. 

Crane's  Bill.  See  Geranium,  Botany  Index. 

CRANR-Fly ,  a  fpecies  of  Tipula.  See  Entomolo-  . 
GY  Index. 

CRANGANOR,  a  Dutch  fa&ory  on  the  Malabar 


coalt  in  the  Juft  Indies,  feated  in  E.  Long.  75.  N.  Crasgseer 
Lat.  10.  o.  See  Cochin.  H 

CRANIOLARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  tw,”"mer’  j 
to  the  didynamia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Perjonatee. 

CRANIUM,  in  Anatomy,  an  affemblage  of  feveral 
bones  which  co\'er  and  enclofe  the  brain  and  cerebel¬ 
lum,  popularly  called  the  jkull.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

— The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  k^xviov,  of 
galea,  “  helmet  $”  becaufe  it  ferves  lo  defend  the 
brain  like  a  head-piece.  Pezron,. again,  derives 
from  the  Celtic  cren,  becaufe  of  its  roundnefs. 

•  CRANK,  a  contrivance  in  machines,  in  manner  of 
an  elbow,  only  0!  a  fquare  form,  projecting  out  from 
an  axis  or  fpindlej  and  ferving,  by  its  rotation,  to 
laife  and  fall  the  piltons  of  engines  for  railing  watc-r 
or  the  like. 


Crank,  in  fea-language.  A  {hip  is  faid  to  be  crank - 
Jided,  when  for  want  of  a  fufticient  quantity  of  ballad 
or  cargo,  Ihe  cannot  bear  her  fails,  or  can  bear  but 
fmall  lail  for  fear  of  overfetting.  She  is  faid  to  be 
crank  by  the  ground,  when  her  floor  is  lo  narrow  that 
Ihe  cannot  be  brought  on  ground  without  danger. 

Crank  is  alfo  an  iron  brace  which  lupports  the  lan- 
thorns  on  the  poop-quarters,  &tc. 

CRANMER,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  archbilhop, 
reformer,  and  martyr,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Crar.- 
mer,  Efq.  of  Afladlon  in  Noltinghamlhire,  where  cur 
author  was  born  in  1489.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  was 
admitted  a  ftudent  of  Jefus  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  fellow  $  but  marrying  the 
relation  of  an  innkeeper’s  wife,  he  loft  his  fellowlhip 
and  quitted  the  college.  On  the  death  of  his  w>ife 
he  was  re-admitted  fellow  of  Jefus  College.  In  1523 
he  took»the  degree  of  doflor  of  divinity,  and  was  made 
theological  lefturer  and  examiner.  The  plague  being 
at  Cambridge,  he  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a  relation  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  where,  meeting  with  Fox  the  king’s 
almoner,  and  Gardiner  the  fecretary,  he  gave  his  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  King  Henry’s  marriage  with  Catha¬ 
rine  much  to  the  fatisfa£lion  of  his  majefty.  This 
opinion  was,  that  inftead  of  difputing  about  the  vali¬ 
dity  of  the  king’s  marriage  with  Catharine,  they  fliould 
reduce  the  matter  to  this  Ample  queftion,  “  Whether 
a  man  may  marry  his- brother’s  wife  or  not  ?”  When 
the  king  was  told  of  it,  he  faid,  “  This  fellow  has  got 
the  right  fow  by  the  ear.”  He  then  fent  for  him  to 
court,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  ordered  him 
to  write  in  vindication  of  the  divorce  in  agitation. 
This  book  having  quieted  the  tender  conference  of  the 
king,  he  was  defirous  that  all  Europe  Ihould  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  illegality  of  his  marriage  with  Queen  Ca¬ 
tharine  $  and  for  that  purpofe  fent  Cranmer  to  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  to  difpute  the  matter  with  the 
divines  of  thofe  countries.  At  Nuremberg  Cranmer 
married  a  fecond  wife.  Being  returned  to  England, 
in  March  1533  he  was  confecrated  archbilhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  ;  in  May  following  he  pronounced  the  fen- 
tence  of  divorce  between  the  king  and  queen  j  and 
fo©n  after  married  the  amorous  monarch  to  Ann  Bo- 
leyn.  Being  now  at  the  head  of  the  church,  he  exert¬ 
ed  himfelf  in  the  bulinefs  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Bible  was  tranllated  into  Englilh,  and  monafteries  dif- 
folved,  principally  by  his  means. 

In  1536  the  royal  confcience  again  required  the  af- 
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Cranmer.  fifiance  of  our  archbifhop  :  in  this  year  he  divorced  the 
king  from  Ann  Boleyn.  In  1537  he  vifited  his  dio- 
cefe,  and  endeavoured  to  aboldli  the  fuperftitious  ob- 
fervance  of  holidays.  In  1539  he  and  fome  of  the 
bifhops  fell  under  the  king’s  difpleafure,  becaufe  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  give  their  confent  in  parlia¬ 
ment  that  the  monasteries  fhould  be  fuppreffed  for  the 
king’s  foie  ufe.  He  alfo  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  a6l 
for  the  fix  articles  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  fpeaking  three 
days  againft  it ;  and  upon  the  palling  of  that  ftatute 
fent  away  his  wife  into  Germany.  In  1540  he  was 
one  of  the  commifiioners  for  infpcfting  into  matters  of 
religion  and  explaining  fome  of  its  chief  do&rines. 
The  refult  of  their  commiflion  was  the  book  entitled  A 
neceffary  Erudition  of  any  Chriftian  man.  After  Lord 
Cromwell’s  death  (in  whofe  behalf  he  had  written  to 
the  king),  he  retired  and  lived  in  great  privacy,  med¬ 
dling  not  at  all  with  date  affairs.  In  1541  he  gave 
orders,  purfuant  to  the  king’s  diredlions,  for  taking 
away  fuperftitious  (brines  ;  and  exchanging  Bilhopf- 
bourit  for  Beckelbourn,  united  the  latter  to  his  diocefe, 
In  1542  he  procured  the  “  A 61  for  the  advancement 
of  true  religion  and  the  abolifliment  of  the  contrary,” 
which  moderated  the  rigour  of  the  fix  articles.  But 
the  year  following,  fome  enemies  preferring  accufations 
againft  him,  he  had  like  to  have  been  ruined,  had  not 
}  the  king  interpofed  in  his  behalf.  His  majefly  conti¬ 
nued  afterwards  to  prote6I  him  from  his  enemies;  and 
at  Ills  death  appointed  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his 
will,  and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  In  1556 
he  crowned  young  Edward,  during  whofe  Ihort  reign 
he  promoted  the  reformation  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power ;  and  was  particularly  inftrumental  in  compofing, 
corre61ing,  and  ellablifhing  the  liturgy  by  a6l  of  par¬ 
liament.  He  had  alfo  a  ihare  in  compiling  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  religion. 

In  J553  he  oppofed  the  new  fettlement  of  the  crown 
upon  Lady  Jane  Gray,  and  would  no  way  be  concern¬ 
ed  in  that  affair  (though  at  laft,  through  many  impor¬ 
tunities,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fet  his  hand  to  it)  ; 
neither^  would  he  join  in  any  of  Dudley’s  ambitious 
projects.  Upon  Queen  Mary’s  accefiion  to  the  throne, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  partly  for  fetting 
Lis  hand  to  the  inftrument  of  Lady  Jane’s  fucceffion, 
and  partly  for  the  public  offer  he  had  made  a  little  be¬ 
fore  of  juftifying  openly  the  religious  proceedings  of 
the  late  king.  Some  of  his  friends,  forefeeing  the  ftorm 
that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him,  advifed  him  to  fly, 
but  he  abfolutely  refufed.  In  the  enfuing  parliament, 
on  November  the  3d,  he  was  attainted,  and  at  Guild¬ 
hall  found  guilty  of  higL'treafon  ;  whereupon  the  fruits 
of  his  archbilhopric  were  fequeftered.  In  April  1554, 
he  and  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  removed  to  Oxford, 
in  order  for  a  public  difputation  with  the  Papifts ; 
which  was  accordingly  held  there  towards  the  middle 
cf  the  month,  with  great  noife,  triumph,  and  impudent 
confidence  on  the  Papifts  fide,  and  with  as  much  gra¬ 
vity,  learning,  modefty,  and  convincing  fufficiency  on 
the  fide  of  the  Proteftant  bilhops.  The  20th  of  April, 
two  days  after  the  end  of  thefe  deputations,  Cranmer 
and  the  two  others  were  brought  before  the  comrnif- 
fioners,  and  aiked,  Whether  they  would  fubferibe  (to 
Popery)  ?  which  they  unanimoufiy  refilling,  were  con¬ 
demned  as  heretics.  From  this  fentence  the  archbilhop 
appealed  to  the  juft  judgment  of  the  Almighty  ;  and 
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wrote  to  the  council,  giving  them  an  account  of  the  Cranmer. 
difputation,  and  defiring  the  queen’s  pardon  for  his 
treafon,  which  it  feems  was  not  yet  remitted.  By  the 
convocation,  which  met  this  year,  his  Defence  of  the 
true  and  Catholic  Do£irine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrifl  was  ordered  to 
be  burnt.  Some  of  his  friends  petitioned  the  queen  in 
his  behalf ;  putting  her  in  mind  how  he  had  once  pre- 
ferved  her  in  her  father’s  time  by  his  earned  intcrcef- 
fjons  with  him  for  her,  fo  that  fhe  had  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  loved  her,  and  would  fpeak  the  truth  to  her 
more  than  all  the  reft  of  the  clergy.  All  endeavours 
in  his  behalf,  however,  were  ineffe6tual  ;  and  the  arch¬ 
bilhop  being  degraded  and  molt  igncminioufly  treated, 
was  at  laft  flattered  and  terrified  into  an  infincere  re¬ 
cantation  and  renunciation  of  the  Proteftant  faith.  But 
this  tiiumph  was  not  fufiicient  to  gratify  the  pious  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Romifli  Mary.  On  the  24th  of  Feb.  1 5 56, 
a  writ  was  figned  for  the  burning  of  Cranmer  ;  and 
on  the  24th  March,  which  was  the  fatal  day,  he  was 
brought  to  St  Mary’s  church,  Oxford,  and  placed 
on  a  kind  of  ftage  over  againft  the  pulpit,  where  Dr 
Cole,  provoft  of  Eton,  was  appointed  to  preach  a  fer- 
mon  on  the  occafion.  While  Cole  was  haranguing, 
the  unfortunate  Cranmer  expreffed  great  inward  con- 
fufion  ;  often  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  frequently  pouring  out  floods  of  tears.  At  the 
end  of  the  fermon,  when  Cole  defined  him  to  make  an 
open  profeflion  of  his  faith,  as  he  had  promifed  him  he 
would,  he  firft  prayed ,  in  the  molt  fervent  manner ; 
then  made  an  exhortation  to  the  people  prefent,  not  to 
fet  their  minds  upon  the  world,  to  obey  the  king  and 
queen,  to  love  each  other,  and  to  be  charitable.  Af¬ 
ter  this  he  made  a  confeftion  of  his  faith,  beginning 
with  the  creed,  and  concluding  with  thefe  words  ; 

“  And  I  believe  every  word  and  fentence  taught  by 
our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  his  apoftles,  and  prophets,  in 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament. — And  now  (added  he) 

I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  fo  much  troubleth  my 
confcience,  more  than  any  thing  I  ever  did  or  faid  in 
my  whole  life ;  and  that  is  the  fetting  abroad  a  writ¬ 
ing  contrary  to  the  truth,  which  I  here  now  renounce 
as  things  written  with  my  hand  contrary  to  the  truth 
which  I  thought  in  my  heart ;  and  written  for  fear  of 
death,  and  to  fave  my  life  if  it  might  be  :  that  is,  all 
fuch  bills  and  papers  which  I  have  written  or  figned 
with  my  hand  fince  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have 
written  many  things  untrue.  And  forafmuch  as  my 
hand  offended,  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand 
ftiall  firft  be  puniftied  ;  for,  may  I  come  to  the  fire,  it 
(hall  be  firft  burned.  As  for  the  pope,  I  refufe  him  as 
Chiift’s  enemy  and  antichrift,  with  all  his  falfe  doftrine* 

And  as  for  the  facrament,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught 
in  my  book  againft  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter.”  Thun¬ 
derstruck  as  it  were  with  this  unexpe6ted  declaration, 
the  enraged  Popilh  crowd  admonilhed  him  not  to  dif- 
femble.  “  Ah  !  (replied  he  with  tears)  fince  I  lived 
hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  falfehood  and  a  lover 
of  Simplicity,  and  never  before  this  time  have  I  diffem- 
bled.”  Whereupon  they  pulled  him  off  the  ftage  with 
the  utmoft  fury,  and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom  over  againft  Baliol  college  ;  where  he  put 
off  his  clothes  in  hafte,  and  Handing  in  his  Ihirt,  and 
without  Ihoes,  was  faftened  with  a  chain  to  the  ftake^ 

Some  prefling  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation, 

he 
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he  anfvvercd,  ftiowing  his  hand,  “  This  is  the  hand 
that  wrote  it,  and  therefore  it  fhall  firft  fuffer  punilh- 
ment.15  Fire  being  applied  to  him,  he  ftretched  out 
his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  it  there  unmo¬ 
ved  (except  that  once  with  it  he  wiped  his  face)  till  it 
was  confumed  ;  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  “  This  hand 
hath  offended  j”  and  often  repeating,  “  This  unworthy 
right  hand.”  At  laft  the  fire  getting  up,  he  loon  ex¬ 
pired,  never  {lining  or  crying  out  all  the  while  ;  only 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to  heaven,  and  repeating  more, 
than  once,  “  Lord  Jefus  receive  my  fpirit.”  Such  was 
the  end  of  the  renowned  Thcmas  Cranmer,  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age. 

It  was  noticed  above,  that  after  the  pa  fling  of  the  aft 
for  the  fix  articles,  Archbifhop  Cranmer  fent  his  wife 
into  Germany.  But  flie  afterwards  returned  again  to 
England  *,  and  Mr  Strype  informs  us  that  “  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  when  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  allowed,  he  brought  her  forth,  and  lived  openly 
with  her.”  Mr  Gilpin  fays,  “  he  left  behind  him  a 
widow  and  children  ;  but  as  he  always  kept  his  family 
in  obfeurity  for  prudential  realons,  we  know  little 
about  them.  They  had  been  kindly  provided  for  by 
Henry  VIII. ;  who,  without  any  folicitation  from  the 
primate  himfelf,  gave  him  a  confiderable  grant  from  the 
abbey  of  Walbeck  in  Nottingliamlhire,  which  his  fa¬ 
mily  enjoyed  after  his  deceafe.  King  Edward  made 
fome  addition  to  his  private  fortune  ;  and  his  heiis  were 
reftored  in  blood  by  an  aft  of  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

Archbifhop  Cranmer  wrote  a  great  number  of  books  : 
many  of  them  he  publifhed  himfelf ;  and  many  of  them 
flill  remain  in  MSS.  viz.  two  folio  volumes  in  the 
king’s  library,  feveral  letters  in  the  Cotton  collefti on, 
&c. 

Mr  Gilpin  remarks,  That  “  the  charafter  of  the 
archbifhop  hath  been  equally  the  fubjeft  of  exaggera¬ 
ted  praife  and  of  undeferved  cenfure.  The  molt  inde- 
fenfible  parts  of  the  archbifhop’s  charafter  are  the  rea- 
dinefs  with  which  he  fometimes  concurred  in  the  un- 
juftifiable  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  inflances 
wherein  he  ftiowed  himfelf  to  be  aftuated  by  intolerant 
principles. 

u  He  firft  recommended  himfelf  to  Henry  by  the  zeal 
which  he  difplayed  in  promoting  the  king’s  divorce 
from  Queen  Catharine.  As  to  this,  it  may  be  allow¬ 
ed,  that  Dr  Cranmer  might  think  the  marriage  wrong  : 
but  though  it  poflibly  might  be  a  point  of  confcience 
with  the  king,  it  could,  however,  be  none  with  him  , 
and  there  was  manifeftly  a  difference  between  advifing 
not  to  do  a  thing,  and  advifing  to  undo  it  when  al¬ 
ready  done,  at  lead  in  a  matter  of  fo  difputable  a  na¬ 
ture.  On  the  other  hand,  to  repudiate  a  woman  with 
whom  the  king  had  cohabited  near  20  years  as  his 
wife,  and  to  illegitimate  a  daughter,  bred  up  in  the 
higheft  expeftations,  and  now  marriageable,  were  afts 
of  fuch  cruelty,  that  it  feems  to  indicate  a  want  of 
feeling  to  be  in  any  degree  acceffary  to  them.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  the  notoriety  of  the  king’s 
paffion  for  Ann  Boleyn,  which  all  men  believed  to  be, 
if  not  the  firft  mover,  at  leaft  the  principal  fpring  of 
his  pretended  fcruplcs,  threw  a  very  indelicate  impu¬ 
tation  on  all  who  had  any  concern  in  the  affair.  No 
ferious  churchman,  one  would  imagine,  could  be  fond 
of  the  idea  of  adminiftering  to  the  king’s  paflions.  It 
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is  with  concern,  therefore,  that  we  fee  a'  man  of  Dr  Crawn 
Cranmer’s  integrity  and  fimplicity  of  manners  afting  v- 
fo  much  out  of  charafter  as  to  compound  an  affair  of 
this  kind,  if  not  with  his  confcience,  at  leaft  with  all 
delicacy  of  fentiment  ;  and  to  parade  through  Europe, 
in  the  quaiity-of  an  ambaffador,  defending  everywhere 
the  king’s  pious  intentions .  But  the  caufe  (continues 
Mr  Gilpin)  animated  him.  With  the  illegality  of  the 
king’s  marriage,  he  endeavoured  virtually  to  eftablifh 
the  infufficiency  of  the  pope’s  difpenfation  5  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  an  argument  fo  near  his  heart,  that  it  feems  to 
have  added  merit  to  the  former.  We  cannot  indeed 
account  for  his  embarking  fo  zealoufly  in  this  bufinefs, 
without  fuppofing  his  principal  motive  was  to  free  his 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  to  which  this  ftef) 
very  evidently  led.  So  defirable  an  end  would  in  fome 
degree,  he  might  imagine,  fanftify  the  means.” 

Of  two  of  the  inflances  of  perfecution  in  which 
Archbifhop  Cranmer  was  concerned,  Mr  Gilpin  gives 
the  following  account.  “  Joan  Bocher  and  George 
Paris  were  accufed,  though  at  different  times  5  one  for 
denying  the  humanity  of  Chrift,  the  other  for  denying 
his  divinity.  They  were  both  tried  and  condemned  to 
the  flake  5  and  the  archbifhop  not  only  confented  to 
thefe  afts  of  blood,  but  even  perfuaded  the  averfion  of 
the  young  king  into  a  compliance.  “  Your  majefty 
muft  diftinguifh  (faid  he,  informing  his  royal  pupil’s 
confcience)  between  common  opinions  and  fuch  as  are 
the  effential  articles  of  faith.  Thefe  latter  we  muft  on 
no  account  fuffer  to  be  oppofed.”  Mr  Gilpin  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  “  nothing  even  plaufible  can  be  fuggefted 
in  defence  of  the  archbifhop  on  this  occafion,  except 
only  that  the  fpirit  of  Popery  was  not  yet  wholly  re- 
preffed.”  Thefe  inflances  of  injuft  ice  and  barbarity 
were  indeed  totally  indefenfible,  and  a  great  difgrace  to 
Cranmer,  and  to  all  who  were  concerned  in  them.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
death  of  Lambert*,  but,  as  Mr  Gilpin  obferves,  it  were 
to  be  wifhed  he  had  rid  his  hand  of  the  deputation 
likewife.  The  public  deputation,  in  which  Cranmer 
bore  fome  part,  proved  the  means  of  bringing  Lambert 
to  the  flake. 

One  of  the  moft  honourable  tranfaftions  of  Arch¬ 
bifhop  Cranmer’s  life,  was  the  firm  ftand  that  he  made 
againft  the  aft  of  the  fix  articles.  This  aft  was  fo 
ftrongly  fupported  by  the  king,  that  even  the  Proteft- 
ants  in  parliament  made  little  oppefition  to  it.  But 
Cranmer  oppofed  it  with  great  zeal  and  fteadinefs. 
u  The  good  archbifhop  (fays  Mr  Gilpin)  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  more  truly  Chriftian  light  than  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion.  In  the  midft  of  fo  general  a  defeftion  (for 
there  were  numbers  in  the  houfe  who  had  hitherto 
fhown  great  forwardnefs  in  reformation)  he  alone  made- 
a  ftand.  Three  days  he  maintained  his  ground,  and 
baffled  the  arguments  of  all  oppofers.  But  argument 
was  not  their  weapon,  and  the  archbifhop  faw  him¬ 
felf  obliged  to  fink  under  fuperior  power.  Henry  or- 
'  dered  him  to  leave  the  houfe.  The  primate  refufed  : 

“  It  was  God’s  bufinefs  (he  faid),  and  not  man’s. 

And  when  he  could  do  no  more,  he  boldly  entered  his 
proteft.  Such  an  inflance  of  fortitude  is  fufficient  to 
wipe  off*  many  of  thole  courtly  ftains  which  have  faften- 
ed  on  his  memory.” 

His  behaviour  in  the  caufe  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  alfo  entitled  to  great  commendation.  “  The  laft 

aft 
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Bvl'of  this  feign  (fays  Mi*  Gilpin)  wai  an  a  cl  of  blood, 
~^<r***J  and  gave  the  archbilhop  a  noble  opportunity  of  (bowing 
how  well  he  had  learned  that  great  Chrifiian  leifon  of 
forgiving  an  enemy.  Almoft  without  the  (liadow  of 
juftice,  Henry  had  given  dire£lions  to  have  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  attainted  by  an  act  of  parliament.  The  king’s 
mandate  flood  in  lieu  of  guilt,  and  the  bill  pailed  the 
houfe  with  great  eafe.  No  man,  except  the  biftiop  of 
Whichever,  had  been  fo  great  an  enemy  to  the  archbi- 
fhop  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  always  thwart¬ 
ed  the  primate’s  meafures,  and  oftener  than  once  had 
praflifed  againft  his  life.  How  many  would  have  feen 
with  fecret  pleafure  the  working  of  Providence  againft 
fo  rancorous  an  enemy  ;  fatisiied  in  having  themfelves 
110  hand  in  his  unjuft  fate  !  But  the  archbifhop  law 
the  effai*  in  another  light  :  he  favv  it  with  horror^  and 
although  the  king  had  in  a  particular  manner  intereft- 
ed  himfelf  in  this  bufinefs,  the  primate  oppofed  the  bill 
with  all  his  might  ;  and  when  his  oppofition  was  vain, 
he  left  the  houfe  with  indignation,  and  retired' to  Croy¬ 
don.” 

He  was  indeed  remarkable  for  the  placability  of  his 
temper,  and  for  (Lowing  kindnefs  to  thofe  by  whom  he 
had  been  greatly  injured.  Hence  it  is  mentioned  in 
Shakcfpeare’s  Henry  VIII.  as  a  common  faying  con¬ 
cerning  him  : 

— - — 1 li  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury 

But  one  fhrewd  turn,  and  he’s  your  friend  for  ever.” 

-  Archbifhop  Cranmer  was  a  great  friend  and  patron 
of  learned  foreigners,  who  had  been  perfecuted  for  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  reformation.  Mr 
Gilpin  fays,  “  the  fuffering  profeftbrs  of  Proteftantifm, 
who  were  fcattered  in  great  numbers  about  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  were  always  fure  of  an  afylum 
with  him.  His  palace  at  Lambeth  might  be  called  a 
feminary  of  learned  men  5  the  greater  part  of  whom 
perfecution  had  driven  from  home.  Here,  among  other 
celebrated  reformers,  Martyr,  Bucer,  Alefs,  Phage, 
found  fan&usry.  Martyr,  Bucer,  and  Phage,  were 
liberally'  penfioned  by  the  archbifhop  till  he  could 
otherwife  provide  for  them.  It  was  his  wifh  to  fix 
them  in  the  two  univerfities,  where  he  hoped  their  great 
knowledge  and  fpirit  of  inquiry  would  forward  his  de- 
ilgns  of  reftoring  learning  3  and  he  at  length  obtained 
profefforfhips  for  them  all.  Bucer  and  Phage  "were 
fettled  at  Cambridge  ;  where  they  only  fhowed  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  them,  both  dying  with¬ 
in  a  fewr  months  after  their  arrival.  But  at  Oxford 
Martyr  a&ed  a  very  confpicuous  part,  and  contributed 
to  introduce  among  the  ftudents  there  a  very  liberal 
mode  of  thinking. 

Of  the  learning  of  Archbifliop  Cranmer,  Mr  Gilpin 
remarks,  that  it  wras  chiefly  confined  to  his  profef- 
fion.  He  had  applied  himfelf  in  Cambridge  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages }  which  though 
efteemed  at  that  time  as  the  mark  of  herefy,  appeared  to 
him  the  only  fources  of  attaining  a  critical  knowledge 
,of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  fo  accurately  ftudied  canon 
law,  that  he  wras  efteemed  the  beft  canonift  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  his  reading  in  theology  wras  fo  extenfive, 
and  his  colle&ions  from  the  Fathers  fo  very  volumi¬ 
nous,  that  there  were  few  points  in  which  he  ivas  not 
accurately  informed,  and  in  which  he  could  not  give 
the  opinions  of  the  feveral  ages  of  the  church  from 
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the  times  of  the  apcftles.  He  was  a  fen&hle  writer, 
rather  nervous  than  elegant.  His  writings  were  en-  r*— ^ 
tirely  confined  to  the  great  controverfv  which  then  fub- 
fifted,  and  contain  the  whole  Cum  of  the  theological 
learning  of  thofe  times.  His  library  was  filled  with  a 
very  noble  collection  of  books,  and  was  open  to  all  men 
of  letters. 

Mr  Gilpin,  after  remarking  that  Archbifhop  Cran¬ 
mer  preached  often  wherever  he  vifited,  f :ys,  “  in  his 
fermons  to  the  people,  be  was  very  plain  and  instruc¬ 
tive  ;  infilling  chiefly  on  the  effentials  of  Chriitianitv. 

The  fubjecls  of  his  fermons,  for  the  moft  part,  weie 
from  whence  falvatiou  is  to  be  fetched,  and  on  whom 
the  confidence  of  men  ought  to  lean.  They  infilled 
much  on  doflrines  of  failn  and  works and  taught 
what  the  fruits  of  faith  were,  and  what  place  was  to  be 
given  to  woiksj  they  inftruCled  men  in  the  duties 
they  owed  their  neighbour,  and  that  every  one  was  our 
neighbour,  to  whom  we  might  any. way  do  good  ;  they 
declared  what  men  ought  to  think  of  themfelves  after 
they  had  done  all  and,  laftly,  what  promifes  Chrilt 
hath  made,  and  who  they  are  to  whom  he  will  make 
them  good.  Thus  he  brought  in  the  true  preaching  of 
the  gofpel,  altogether  different  from  the  ordinary  rvay 
of  preaching  in  thofe  days  ;  which  was  to  treat  con¬ 
cerning  faints,  to  tell  legendary  talcs  of  them,  and  to 
report  miracles  wrought  for  the  confirmation  of  tran- 
fubftantiation  and  other  popifli  corruptions.  And  fuch 
a  heat  of  conviClion  accompanied  his  fermons,  that 
the  people  departed  from  them  with  minds  poffeffed  of 
a  great  hatred  of  vice,  and  burning  with  a  defire  of 
virtue.” 

He  was  a  great  economift  of  his  time.  Mr  Gilpin 
fays,  **  he  rofe  commonly  at  five  o’clock  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  his  ftudy  till  nine.  Thefe  early  hours,  he 
would  fay,  wrere  the  only  hours  he  could  call  his  own. 

After  breakfaft  he  generally  fpent  the  remainder  of  the 
•morning  either  in  public  or  private  bufinefs.  His 
chapel-hour  ivas  eleven,  and  his  dinner.hour  twelve. 

After  dinner  he  fpent  an  hour  either  in  converfation 
with  his  friends,  in  playing  at  chefs,  or  in  what  he 
liked  better,  overlooking  a  chefs-board.  He  then  re¬ 
tired  again  to  his  fludy  till  his  chapel-bell  rang  at  five. 

After  prayers,  he  generally  walked  till  fix,  which  ivas 
in  thofe  times  the  hour  of  fupper.  His  evening  meal 
was  fparing.  Often  he  ate  nothing  *,  and  when  that 
was  the  cafe,  it  ivas  his  ufual  cuftom,  as  he  fat  down 
to  table,  to  draw  on  a  pair  of  gloves :  which  was  as 
much  as  to  fay,  that  his  hands  had  nothing  to  do. 

After  fupper,  he  fpent  an  hour  in  walking  and  another 
in  his  ftudy,  retiring  to  his  bedchamber  about  nine. 

This  was  his  ufual  mode  of  living  when  he  was  moft 
vacant,  but  very  often  his  afternoons  as  well  as  his 
mornings  were  engaged  in  bufinefs.  He  generally, 
however,  contrived,  if  poffible,  even  in  the  bufieft  day, 
to  devote  fome  portion  of  his  time  to  his  books  be- 
fides  the  morning.  And  Mr  Fox  tells  us,  he  always 
accuftomed  himfelf  to  read  and  write  in  a  Handing  pof- 
tuve  j  efteeming  conftant  fitting  very  pernicious  to  a  ftu- 
dious  man.” 

Mr  Gilpin  alfo  obferves,  u  that  he  was  a  very  ami¬ 
able  mafter  in  his  family,  and  admirably  preferved  the 
difficult  medium  between  indulgence  and  reftraint.  He 
had,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  retinue,  among  whom  the  moft  exa£t  order 
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obferved.  Every  week  the  fteward  of  his  houfe- 
hold  held  a  kind  of  court  in  the  great  hall  of  his  pa¬ 
lace  ;  in  which  all  family  affairs  were  fettled,  fervants 
w*ges  were  paid,  complaints  were  heard,  and  faults 
examined.  Delinquents  were  publicly  rebuked,  and 
after  the  third  admonition  difeharged.  His  hofpi- 
tality  and  charities  were  great  and  noble  5  equal  to 
his  ftation,  greater  often  than  his  abilities.  A  plenti¬ 
ful  table  was  among  the  virtues  of  thofe  days.  His 
was  always  bountifully  covered.  In  an  upper  room  was 
fpread  his  own,  where  lie  feldom  wanted  company  of 
the  firft  diftin&ion.  Here  a  great  many  learned  fo- 
were  daily  entertained,  and  partook  of  his 
In  his  great  hall  a  long  table  was  plentifully 
every  day  for  guefts  and  Grangers  of  a  lower 
rank  :  at  the  upper  end  of  which  were  three  fmaller 
tables,  defigned  for  his  own  officers  and  inferior  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Among  other  inflances  of  the  archbiffiop’s 
charity,  we  have  one  recorded  which  was  truly  noble. 
After  the  deftru&ion  of  monafteries,  and  before  hofpi- 
tals  were  ere6ted,  the  nation  faw  no  fpecies  or  greater 
mifery  than  that  of  wounded  and  difbanded  foldiers. 
For  the  ufe  of  fuch  miferable  obje&s  as  were  landed  on 
the  fouthern  coafls  of  the  ifland,  the  archbiffiop  fitted 
up  his  manor-houfe  of  Beckefbourn  in  Kent.  He  form¬ 
ed  it  indeed  into  a  complete  hofpital ;  appointing  a  phy- 
fician,  a  furgeon,  nurfes,  and  every  thing  proper,  as 
well  for  food  as  phyfic.  Nor  did  his  charity  ft  op  here. 
Each  man,  on  his  recovery,  was  furnilhed  with  money 
to  carry  him  home,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  his 
abode.” 

To  conclude  with  the  chara&er  given  by  Mr  Hume  ; 

#<  Archbiffiop  Cranmer  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
merit  ;  poffeffed  of  learning  and  capacity  ;  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  candour,  fincerity,  and  beneficence,  and  all 
thofe  virtues  which  were'  fitted  to  render  him  ufeful 
and  amiable  in  fociety.  His  moral  qualities  procured 
him  univerfal  refpeft  ;  and  the  courage  of  his  martyr¬ 
dom,  though  he  fell  ffiort  of  the  rigid  inflexibility  ob- 
ferved  in  many,  made  him  the  hero  of  the  Proteftant 
party.” 

CRANNY,  in  glafs-making,  an  iron  inftrument 
wherewith  the  necks  of  glaffes  are  formed. 

CRANTARA,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  was  a 
fort  of  military  fignal  ufed  for  collecting  the  diftant 
and  lcattered  warriors  to  the  ftandard  of  their  chief. 
A  prince  having  immediate  occafion  for  the  aftiftance  • 
of  his  followers  to  repel  fome  hidden  invafion  or  en¬ 
gage  in  fome  expedition,  befides  ftriking  the  ffiield 
and  founding  the  horn  to  give  warning  to  thofe  who 
were  within  hearing,  lie  fent  the  crantara,  or  a  Rick 
burnt  at  the  end  and  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  goat, 
by  a  fwift  mefienger,  to"  the  neareft  hamlet,  where  he 
delivered  it  without  faying  one  word  but  the  name  of 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  This  crantara,  which  was 
well  underftood  to  denounce  definition  by  fire  and 
fword  to  all  who  did  not  obey  this  fummons,  was  car¬ 
ried  with  great  rapidity  from  village  to -village  5  and 
the  prince  in  a  little  time  found  himfelf  furrounded  by 
all  his  warriors  ready  to  obey  his  commands. 

CRANTOR,  a  Greek  philofopher  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Solos  in  Cilicia.  He:  left  his  native  country 
where  lie  was  admired  ;  went  to  Athens,  and  there 
ftudied  with  Polemon  undtr  Xenocrates.  He  was 
confidered  as  one  of  tie  chief  fupporters  of  the  Pla- 
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CRAPE,  a  light  tranfparent  ftuff,  in  manner  of 
gauze  :  made  of  raw  filk  gummed  and  twifted  on  the 
mill ;  woven  without  crofting,  and  much  ufed  in  mourn- 
in  g. 

Crapes  are  either  craped,  i.  e.  crifped,  or  fmooth  ;  the 
firft  double,  exprefling  a  clofer  mourning  ;  the  latter 
Angle,  ufed  for  that  lefs  deep.  Note,  White  is  re- 
ferved  for  young  people,  or  thofe  devoted  to  virginity. 
The  filk  deftined  for  the  firft  is  more  twifted  than  that 
for  the  fecond  ;  it  being  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
twilling,  efpecially  of  the  warp,  which  produces  the 
crifping  given  it  when  taken  out  of  the  loom,  fteeped 
in  clear  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  wax  for  the 
purpofe. 

Crapes  are  all  dyed  raw.  The  invention  of  this 
ftuff  came  originally  from  Bologna  :  but  the  chief  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  it  is  faid  to  be  at  Lyons. 

Hiftory  tells  us,  that  St  Bathilda,  queen  of  France, 
made  fine  crape  ( crepa )  of  gold  and  filver,  to  lay  over 
the  body  of  St  Eloy-.  The  Bollandifts  own  they  can¬ 
not  find  what  this  crepa  was.  Binet  fays,  it  was  a  frame 
to  cover  the  body  of  the  faint :  but  others,  with  reafon, 
take  it  to  be  a  tranfparent  ftuff,  through  which  the  body 
might  be  feen  ;  and  that  this  was  the  crepa  whence  our 
word  crape  was  formed. 

CR^VPULA,  among  phyficians,  a  term  for  SUR¬ 
FEIT. 

CRASHAW,  Richard,  who  was  in  his  lifetime 
honoured  with  the  friendffiip  of  Cowley,  and  fince  his 
death  by  the  praife  of  Mr  Pope,  who  condefcended 
both  to  rend  his  poems,  and  to  borrow  from  them,  was 
the  fon  of  William  Crafhaw,  an  eminent  divine,  and 
educated  at  the  Charter-houfe  near  London.  He  was 
then  fent  to  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  of  Peter-houfe,  where  he  was  fellow ;  in 
both  which  colleges  he  was  diftinguiffied  for  his  Latin 
and  Englifh  poetry..  Afterwards  he  was  tje&ed  from 
his  fellowffiip,  together  with  many  others,  for  denying 
the  covenant  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  he 
changed  his  .religion,  being  by  catholic  artifices  per¬ 
verted  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  not  converted,  but  ra¬ 
ther,  as  Pope  fays,  outwitted .  He  went  to  Paris,  in 
hopes  of  recommending  himfelf  to  fome  preferment 
there;  but  being  a  mere  fcholar,  was  incapable  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  new  plan  he  had  formed.  There  he  fell 
into  great  di  ft  refs,  which  Cowley  the  poet  hearing  of 
in  1646,  very  kindly  fought  him  out,  gave  him  all  the 
aftiftance  he  could,  and  at  laid  got  him  recommended  to 
Henrietta  Maria  queen  of  England,  then  refiding  at  Pa¬ 
ris.  Obtaining  from  her  letters  of  recommendation,  he 
travelled  into  Italy ;  and  by  virtue  of  thofe  letters  be¬ 
came  fecretary  to  a  cardinal  at  Rome,  and  at  laft  one  of 
the  canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church  of  our  lady 
at  Lorelto,  fome  miles  dildance  from  thence,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  about  1650.  Before  he  left  Eng¬ 
land,  he  wrote  certain  poems,  entitled,  “  Steps  to  the 
Temple  becaufe  (fiiys  Wood)  he  led  his  life  in 
the  temple  of  God,  in  St  Mary’s  church,  near  to  his 
college.  There,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to 
thefe  poems,  he  lodged  under  Tertuliian’s  roof  of 
angels.  There  he  made  his  neft  more  gladly  than 
David’s  fwallow  near  the  houfe  of  God ;  where,  like 
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a  primitive  faint,  he  offered  more  prayers  in  the  night 
than  others  ufually  offer  in  the  day.  There  he  penned 
j  the  faid  poems  called  “  Steps  to  the  Temple  for  Happy 
Souls  to  Climb  to  Heaven  by.”  To  the  faid  Steps  are 
joined  other  poems  called,  “  The  Delight  of  the  Mufes,” 
wherein  are  fever al  Latin  poems,  which  though  of  a 
mere  human  mixture,  yet  they  are  fweet  as  they  are  in¬ 
nocent.  He  hath  alfo  written  Carmen  Deo  Nojiro ,  be¬ 
ing  hymns  and  other  facred  poems,  addreffed  to  the 
countefs  of  Denbigh.  He  was  excellent  in  five  lan¬ 
guages  befides  his  mother  tongue,  namely,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanifh. 

CRASIS  (from  K^etyv vpi,  “  to  mix,”)  the  temper  of 
the  blood  peculiar  to  every  conftitution. 

Crasts,  in  Grammar ,  is  a  figure  whereby  two  dif¬ 
ferent  letters  are  either  contrafted  into  one  long  letter 
or  a  diphthong.  Such,  e.  g.  is  c(pi$  for  }  vXyifa  for 
Sec.  r v%i£$  for  Sec.  where  t  and  u  are  con¬ 

tracted  into  i  }  and  s  and  «,  into  ;  and  s  and  o  into  *. 

CRASSAMENTUM,  in  Phyjic,  the  thick  red  or 
fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  otherwife  called  cruor,  in  con- 
tradiftin&ion  to  the  ferum  or  aqueous  part. 

CRASSULA,  Lesser  Orpine,  or  Live  ever;  a 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  j  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  13th  order, 
Succulent# .  See  Botany  Index . 

CRASSUS,  M.  Licinius,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
furnamed  Rich  on  account  of  his  opulenc#.  At  firft 
he  was  very  circumfcribed  in  his  circumftances,  but 
by  educating  flaves  and  felling  them  at  a  high  price  he 
foon  enriched  himfelf.  The  cruelties  of  Cinna  obliged 
him  to  leave  Rome,  and  he  retired  to  Spain,  where  he 
remained  concealed  for  eight  months.  After  Cinna’s 
death  he  paffed  into  Africa,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where 
he  ferved  Sylla  and  ingratiated  himfelf  in  his  favour. 
When  the  gladiators  with  Spartacus  at  their  head  had 
fpread  an  univerfal  alarm  in  Italy  and  defeated  feme 
of  the  Roman  generals,  Craffus  was  fent  againft  them. 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Craifus  ilaughtered 
12,000  of  the  ilaves,  and  by  this  deciiive  blow  foon 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  was  honoured  with  an 
ovatio  at  his  return.  He  was  foon  after  made  conful 
with  Pompey  in  the  year  of  Rome  682,  and  in  this 
high  office  he  difplayed  his  opulence  by  entertaining 
the  populace  at  10,000  tables.  He  was  afterwards 
cenfor,  and  formed  the  firft  triumvirate  with  Pompey 
and  Caefar.  As  his  love  of  riches  was  more  predo- 
minent  than  that  of  glory,  Crafius  never  imitated  the 
ambitious  conduCl  of  his  colleagues,  but  was  fatisfied 
with  the  province  of  Syria,  which  feemed  to  promife 
an  inexhauftible  fource  of  wealth.  With  hopes  of  en- 
larging  his  poffefiions  he  fet  off  from  Rome,  though 
the  omens  proved  unfavourable,  and  every  thing  feem¬ 
ed  to  threaten  his  ruin.  He  crofted  the  Euphrates, 
and  forgetful  of  the  rich  cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleu- 
cia,  he  haftened  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Parthia. 
He  was  betrayed  in  his  march  by  the  delay  of  Arta- 
vafdes  king  of  Armenia,  and  th*  perfidy  of  Ariamnes. 
He  was  met  in  a  large  plain  by  Surena  the  general  of 
the  forces  of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  in  which  20,000  Romans  were  killed  and 
ic,ooo  taken  prifoners.  The  darknefs  of  the  night 
favoured  the  efcape  of  the  reft;  and  Crnffus,  forced  by 
the  mutiny  and  turbulence  of  his  foldiers,  and  the 
treachery  of  his  guides,  trufted  himfelf  to  the  general 
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of  the  enemy  on  pretence  of  propofing  terms  of  accom-  Craffo, 
modation,  and  he  was  killed.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  ^ratse&UL-< 
fent  to  Orodes,  who  poured  melted  gold  down  his* 
throat,  and  infulted  his  misfortunes.  Though  he  has 
been  called  avaricious,  yet  he  ftiowed  himfelf  always 
ready  of  lending  money  to  his  friends  without  intereft., 

He  was  fond  of  philofophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  hiL 
tory  was  great  and  extenfive. 

CRATiEGUS,  Wied-service  tree,  Hawthorn, 

&c.  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  icofandria, 
clafs  }  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
36th  order,  Pomaces.  See  Botany  Index . 

Ihe  oxycanthus,  hawthorn,  or  white  thorn,  grows 
naturally  all  over  Europe.  It  is  fometimes  cultivated 
as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  it  is  chiefly  propagated  for 
the  purpofe  of  planting  as  a  fence.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
pagate  a  quantity  of  quicks,  one  method  is  generally 
pradtifed}  namely,  firft  burying  the  haws,  and. taking 
them  up  to  low  the  October  following  }  though,  fays 
Hanbury,  there  is  another  way  more  preferable  } 
namely,  to  prepare  the  beds,  and  fow  the  haws  foon 
after  they  are  gathered.  Whoever  purfues  the  former 
method,  having  gathered  what  quantity  of  haws  will 
anfwer  his  purpofe,  fhould  in  fome  bye-corner  of  the 
kitchen-garden  or  nurfery  dig  a  hole  or  pit  capacious 
enough  to  receive  them  }  fome  of  the  earth  which  came 
out  of  the  hole,  after  the  haws  are  put  in  it,  fhould  be 
laid  upon  them  }  and  being  thus  carefully  covered  down, 
they  may  remain  there  till  Odfober.  Then,  having 
ground  well  dug,  and  cleared  of  the  roots  of  all 
troublefome  weeds,  and  the  mould  being  fit  for  work¬ 
ing,  the  beds  fhould  be  made  for  the  haws.  Four 
feet  is  a  very  good  width  of  thefe  beds,  as  they  may 
be  eafily  reached  over  to  be  weeded }  and  if  the  alleys 
between  be  each  one  foot  and  a  half  wide,  they  will 
be  of  a  good  fize.  The  beds  being  marked  out  with  a 
line,  fufheient  mould  muft  be  raked  out  to  cover  the 
haws  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  This  being  done,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  beds  being  made  level  and  even,  the 
haws  fhould  be  fovvn,  and  afterwards  gently  tapped 
down  with  the  back  of  the  fpade  }  and  then  the  fine 
mould,  which  had  been  raked  out  of  the  beds,  mult 
be  thiovvn  over  them,  covering  them  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up,  and 
in  the  lummer  following  fhould  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  } 
though  it  does  fometimes  happen,  that  few  of  them 
will  appear  till  the  fecond  fpring  after  fowing.  Some¬ 
times  the  young  plants  are  planted  out  from  the  feed- 
beds  at  one,  two,  or  three  years  old  }  but  the  bed  plants 
are  obtained  by  tranfplanting  them  into  frefh  mould 
the  firft  or  fecond  year,  letting  them  remain  in  the 
nuifcry  two  or  three  years  longer.  The  pra&ice  of 
the  London  nurferymen  is  this :  The  ftrongeft  of  the 
feed-bed  plants  having  been  drawn  at  two  or  three  years 
old  for  fale,  they  clean  the  beds  entirely  by  drawing 
the  remaining  weak  underling  plants,  and  tranfplanting 
them  into  frefh  beds  in  this  manner,  which  they  call 
bedding  them :  The  ground  having  been  trenched,  and 
the  tips  of  the  plants  as  well  as  the  lower  fibres  of  their 
roots  having  been  taken  off  with  a  fharp  knife,  they 
drain  a  line  along  one  fide  of  the  bed}  and  by  chop¬ 
ping  with  a  fpade  by  the  fide  of  the  line,  leave  a  clift 
or  drill  of  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
plants  to  be  laid  in}  and  drawing  the  loofe  mould 
fomewhat  towards  them,  leave  the  fide  of  the  drill  next 
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to  the  line  with  a  fmootli  polifhed  face,  Againlt  this 
face  the  plants  are  fet  up,  leaning  towards  the  line, 
about  three  inches  afunder,  leaving  their  heads  about 
an  inch  above  the  mould,  and  placing  their  roots  at 
fuch  a  depth  as  to  bury  their  items  from  two  to  three 
inches  deeper  than  they  Rood  in  the  feed-bed.  The 
loofe  mould  being  returned  and  prefled  gently  to  the 
roots  with  the  foot,  the  line  is  removed,  and  another 
row  planted  in  the  fame  manner  about  a  foot  from 
the  firft. 

CRATCHES,  in  the  manege,  a  fwelling  on  the 
pattern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  fometimes  under  the 
hoof;  for  which  reafon  it  is  diftinguiftied  into  the 
finew  cratches,  which  affeft  the  iinew,  and  thofe  upon 
the  coronet,  called  quittor -bones. 

CRATER,  Cup,  in  Agronomy ,  a  conftellation  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere  ;  whofe  ftars,  in  Ptolemy’s 
catalogue,  are  feven  ;  in  Tycho’s,  eight;  in  Hevelius’s, 
ten  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  thirty-one. 

Crater  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  mouth  or  opening 
of  a  volcano  or  burning  mountain,  from  whence  the  fire 
is  difeharged.  See  Volcano. 

CRATES,  of  Thebes,  a  famous  philofopher,  was 
the  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  It  is  faid  that  he 
threw  all  his  money  into  the  fea,  that  he  might  the 
more  freely  apply  himfelf  to  the  Rudy  of  philofophy. 
Others  afiert  that  he  placed  it  into  another  perion’s 
hands,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  his  children  if  they 
Oiould  happen  to  be  fools:  E01*  (faid  Crates),  if  they 
ftiould  be  philofophers,  they  will  have  no  need  of  it  : 
in  which  cafe  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  people.  He 
flourifhed  about  328  years  before  Chrifl. 

He  ought  not  be  confounded  with  Crates,  a  famous 
Academic  philofopher,  the  difciple  and  friend  of  Pole- 
mon.  This  laft  Crates  had  Arcelilaus  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  philofophers  for  his  difciples ;  and  ttouriihed  about 
300  years  before  Chrift. 

CRATEVA,  the  Garlic  Pear;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  25th  order,  Putamine# . 
See  Botany  Index. 

CR  AT  IN  US,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  of  whom  we- 
fhould  fcarcely  have  known  any  thing,  had  not  Quin¬ 
tilian,  Horace,  and  Peiftus,  mentioned  him,  Eupolis, 
and  Ariitophanes,  as  the  great  mailers  of  what  we 
call  the  ancient  comedy.  It  is  gathered  that  he  died 
in  the  87th  Olympiad.  Suidas  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
21  plays,  and  that  he  was  fplendid  and  bright  in  his 
chara&ers. 

CRATIPPUS,  a  celebrated  Peripatetic  philofopher, 
was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  where  *he  taught  philofophy  : , 
but  at  length  went  to  Athens  where  Brutus  and  the  fon 
of  Cicero  were  his  difciples.  Pompey  went  to  fee  him 
after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  propofed  to  him  his 
difficulties  in  relation  to  the  belief  of  a  Providence  : 
when  Cratippus  comforted  him,  and  by  forcible  argu¬ 
ments  anfwered  his  objections.  He  wrote  iome  pieces 
about  divination  :  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
him  whom  Tertullian,  in  his  book  De  Anima ,  has  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  writers  upon  dreams. 

CRATO,  a  fmall  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alentejo,  with  a  rich  priory.  It  is  the  chief  com- 
mandery  which  the  knights  of  Malta  have  in  Portugal. 
W.  Long.  8.  12.  N.  Lat.  58.  50. 
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CRAVEN,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  Burgundy,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  good  wine,  and  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  the  Englilh  and  French.  It  is  ieated  ^ 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cure  and  Yonne. 
E.  Long.  3.  3c.  N.  Lat.  47.  42. 

Craven,  or  Cravent ,  a  word  of  reproach,  ufed  in 
trials  by  battel.  See  Battel. 

CRAX,  the  Curassou,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  gallinae.  See  ORNITHOLOGY  Index. 

CRAY  fish,  or  CKAw-FiJh .  See  Cancer,  Ento¬ 
mology  Index . 

CRAYER,  Caspar  he,  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1585,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Ra- 
phael  Coxis,  the  fon  of  that  Coxis  who  had  ftudied 
under  Raphael ;  but  he  foon  fhowed  fuch  proof  of 
genius,  and  of  an  elevated  capacity,  that  he  far  fur- 
paired  his  matter.  Afterwards  he  made  judicious  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  particular  excellencies  of  the  mott  re¬ 
nowned  matters  to  which  he  had  any  accefs ;  and  taking 
nature  for  his  conftant  director  and  guide,  he  formed 
for  himfelf  a  manner  that  was  exceedingly  pleaiing. 
The  firtt  work  which  ettablifhed  him  in  the  favour  of 
the  court  at  Bruflels,  was  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Fer¬ 
dinand,  brother  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  he  painted 
at  full  length,  and  as  large  as  life.  In  that  pi&ure 
he  fucceeded  fo  happily,  that  it  was  fent  to  Madrid, 
and  received  there  with  fuch  concurrent  approbation 
of  the  king  and  the  whole  court,  that  it  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  fame  and  fortune  of  Crayer.  For  the 
king,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  painter’s  merit, 
fent  him  a  gold  chain  with  a  medal ;  and  added,  as  a 
farther  inftance  of  his  favour,  an  appointment  for  a 
conttderable  penfion.  But  nothing  places  the  talents 
of  Crayer  in  a  ttronger  light,  than  the  tettimony  of  fo 
excellent  an  artitt  as  Rubens.  That  great  man  went 
to  Antwerp  particularly  to  vifit  Crayer,  and  to  fee 
his  works  ;  and  after  examining  attentively  a  p'ntture  of 
his  painting,  in  the  refe&oiy  of  the  abbey  of  Affltg- 
hem,  he  publicly  declared  that  no  painter  could  fur- 
pafs  Crayer.  Nor  was  this  matter  lefs  diftinguittied  by 
Vandyck,  who  always  expreffed  a  real  etteem  and 
friendfhip  for  him,  and  painted  his  portrait.  He  had 
fomewhat  lefs  fire  in  his  compotttion  than  Rubens, 
but  his  defign  is  frequently  more  corredfi  His  com- 
pofitions  generally  contttted  oi  a  fmall  number  of  fi¬ 
gures ;  and  with  difereet  judgment,  he  avoided  the  en¬ 
cumbering  his  defign  with  fuperfiuous  particulars,  or 
loading  his  fubjeCt  with  any  thing  that  feemed  not  t& 
contribute  to  its  elegance  or  probability.  He  grouped 
his  figures  with  fingular  Ikill,  and  his  exprettions  have 
all  the  truth  of  nature.  There  is  a  remarkable  variety 
in  his  draperies,  and  an  equal  degree  of  fimplicity  in 
their  folds ;  find  as  to  his  colouring,  it  is  admirable. 
Of  all  his  contemporary  painters,  he  was  accounted  to 
approach  nearett  to  Vandyck,  not  only  in  hittory  but 
in  portrait.  He  principally  painted  religious  fubjeCh, 
and  was  continually  at  work  ;  and  although  he  lived  to 
a  great  age,  yet  his  temperance  and  conftant  regularity 
preferved  to  him  the  full  ufe  of  all  his  faculties  ;  and 
to  the  laft  month  of  his  life  his  pencil  retained  the  fame 
force  and  freedom  which  it  pofiefled  in  his  mott  vigo¬ 
rous  time.  The  fubjecl  of  that  pidlure  which  was  lb 
honoured  by  the  approbation  of  Rubens  is  the  Centurion 
alighting  from  his  horfe  to  proflrate  himfelf  at  the  feet 
4  Y  of 
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of  our  Saviour.  It  is  a  capital  defign  of  Graver  ;  and 
although  it  con  fids  of  a  great  number  of  figures,  the 
harmony  and  union  are  well  preferved. 

CRAYON,  a  general  name  for  all  coloured  dones, 
earths,  or  other  minerals  and  fubdances,  ufed  in  de¬ 
signing  or  painting  in  pallel  ;  whether  they  have  been 
beaten  and  reduced  to  a  pade,  or-  are  ufed  in  their  pri¬ 
mitive  confidence,  after  (awing  or  cutting  them  into 
long  narrow  dips.  In  this  lad  manner  are  red  crayons 
made,  ot  blood-llone  or  red  chalk  ;  black  ones,  of  char¬ 
coal  and  black-lead.  Crayons  of  all  other  colours  are 
compofitions  of  earths  reduced  to  pade. 

' Crayon  Painting.  Whether  the  painter  works  with 
oil-colours,  water-colours,  or  crayons,  the  grand  objeCl 
of  his  purfuit  is  dill  the  fame  :  a  juft  imitation  of  na¬ 
ture.  But  each  (pecies  has  its  peculiar  rules  and  me¬ 
thods.  Painting  with  crayons  requires  in  many  refpe&s 
a  treatment  different  from  painting  in  oil-colours ;  be- 
caule  all  colours  ufed  dry  are  in  their  nature  of  a  much 
warmer  complexion  than  when  wet  with  oils,  &c.  For 
this  reafon,  in  order  to  produce  a  rich  piClure,  a  much 
greater  poition  of  what  painters  term  cooling  teinis  mud 
be  applied  in  crayon  painting  than  would  be  judicious 
to  u(e  in'  oil?.  Without  any  danger  cf  a  miffake,  it  is 
to  be  fuppofed,  the  not  being  acquainted  with  this  ob- 
fiervation  is  one  great  caufe  why  fo  many  oil  painters 
have  no  better  fuccefs  when  they  attempt  crayon  paint¬ 
ing.  On  the  .contrary,  crayon  painters  being  fo  much 
ufed  to  their  teirits  which  are  of  a  cold  nature  when 
ufed  wet,  are  apt  to  introduce  them  loo  much  when 
they  paint  oils,  which  is  feldom  productive  of  a  good 
cixeCh 

We  (hall  now  endeavour  to  give  the  dudents  feme 
directions  towards  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  this 
art. 

Of  the  Application  of  the  Crayons,  with  fome  previous 
Difpofitions.  The  dudent  mult  provide  himfelf  with 
fome  drong  blue  paper,  the  thicker  the  better,  if  the 
grain  is  not  too  coarle  or  knotty,  though  it  is  aimed 
impoflible  to  get  any  entirely  free  from  knot?.  The 
knots  ffiould  be  levelled  with  a  penknife  or  razor, 
ctherwife  they  will  prove  exceedingly  troublefome. 
After  this  is  done,  the  paper  muff  be  paded  very  fmooth 
on  a  linen  cloth,  previouily  drained  cn  a  deal  frame, 
the  ffze  according  to  the  arlift’s  pleafure  :  on  this  the 
picture  is  to  be  executed  ;  but  it  is  rood  eligible  r.ot  to 
pade  the  paper  on  till  the  rvhole  fubjecl  is  fird  dead  co¬ 
loured.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  very  eafy,  by 
laying  the  paper  with  the  dead  colour  on  its  face,  upon 
a  irnocih  board  or  tabic,  when,  by  means  of  a  brufh, 
lh^  backffde  of  the  paper  mud  be  covered  with  pade; 
the  frame  with  the  drained  cloth,  mud  then  be  laid  on 
the  paded  fide  of  the  paper;  after  which  turn  the  paint¬ 
ed  fide  uppermod,  and  lay  a  piece  of  clean  paper  upon 
it,  to  prevent  fmearing  it  :  this  being  done,  it  may  be 
iiroked  gently  over  with  the  band ;  by  which  means  all 
the  air  between  the  cloth  and  the  paper  will  be  forced 
out. 

When  the  pade  is  perfe&ly  dry,  the  dudent  may 
proceed  with  the  painting.  The  advantages  arifing 
from  pading  the  paper  on  the  frame  according  to  this 
method,  after  the  piClure  is  begun,  2re  very  great,  as 
the  crayons  will  adhere  much  better  than  any  other 
way  ;  which  will  enable  the  dudent  to  finifh  the  piclure 
with  a  firmer  body  of  colour  and  greater  ludre. 
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When  the  painters  want  to  make  a  very  corrcfl  copy  Crayon, 
of  a  piClure,  they  generally  make  ufe  of  tiffany  or  parting, 
black  gauze,  drained  tight  011  a  frame,  which  they  lay 
flat  on  the  fubjeCl  to  be  imitated,  and  with  a  piece  of 
fketching  chalk  trace  all  the  outlines  on  the  tiffany. 

They  then  lay  the  canvas  to  be  painted  on  Hat  upon 
the  ffoor,  placing  the  tiffany  with  the  chalked  lines  up¬ 
on  it,  and  with  an  handkerchief  brufff  the  whole  over ; 
this  prefents  the  exaCl  outlines  of  the  pi&urc  on  the 
canvas.  The  crayon-painter  may  alfo  make  ufe  of 
this  method  when  the  fubjeCl  of  his  imitation  is  in 
oils ;  but  in  copying  a  crayon-pi&ure,  he  mud  have 
recourfe  to  the  following  method,  on  account  of  the 
glafs. 

The  piClure  being  placed  upon  the  eafel,  let  the  out¬ 
lines  be  drawn  on  the  glafs  with  a  finall  camel’s  hair 
pencil  dipped  in  lake,  ground  thin  with  oils,  which 
mud  be  done  with  great  examined.  After  this  is  ac¬ 
compli  (bed,  take  a  (beet  of  paper  of  the  fame  fize,  and 
place  it  on  the  glafs,  broking  over  all  the  lines  with 
the  hand,  by  which  means  the  colour  will  adhere  to 
the  paper,  which  mud  be  pierced  with  pin-holes  pretty 
clofe  to  each  other.  The  paper  intended  to  be  ufed 
for  the  printing  mud  next  be  laid  upon  a  table,  and 
the  pierced  paper  placed  upon  it ;  then  with  fome 
fine  pounded  charcoal,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  lawn,  rub 
over  the  pierced  lines,  which  %will  give  an  exa£l  out¬ 
line  ;  but  great  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  brufh  this 
off  till  the  whole  is  drawn  over  with  fketching  chalk, 
which  is  a  compofition  made  of  whiting  and  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  rolled  like  the  crayons,  and  pointed  at  each 
end. 

When  a  dudent  paints  immediately  from  the  life,  it 
will  be  mod  prudent  to  make  a  correCl  drawing  cf  the 
outlines  on  another  paper,  the  ffze  of  the  piclure  he  is 
going  to  paint,  which  he  may  trace  by  the  preceding 
method,  becaufe  erroneous  drokes  of  the  fketching 
chalk  (which  are  net  to  be  avoided  without  great  ex- 
pertnefs)  will  prevent  the  crayons  from  adhering  to 
the  paper,  owing  to  a  certaiir  greafy  quality  in  the  com¬ 
pofition. 

The  dudent  will  find  the  fitting  podure,  with  the 
box  of  crayons  in  his  lap,  the  mod  convenient  method 
for  him  to  paint.  The  part  of  the  pi&ure  he  is  im¬ 
mediately  painting  ffiould  be  rather  below  his  face ; 
for,  if  it  be  placed  too  high,  the  arm  will  be  fatigued. 

Let  the  windows  of  the  room  where  lie  paints  be  daik- 
ened,  at  lead  to  the  height  of  fix  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  and  the  fubjeCl  to  be  painted  ffiould  be  fitua- 
ted  In  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  light  may  fall  with 
every  advantage  on  the  face,  avoiding  too  much  fhadow, 
which  feldom  has  a  good  effeCl  in  portrait  painting, 
efpecially  if  the  face  he  paints  from  has  any  degree  of 
delicacy. 

Before  he  begins  to  paint,  let  him  be  attentive  to 
his  fubjeCl,  and  appropriate  the  aCtion  or  attitude  pro¬ 
per  to  the  age  of  the  fubjeCl  :  if  a  child,  let  it  be 
childifh  ;  if  a  young  lady,  exprefs  more  vivacity  than 
in  the  majedic  beauty  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  who 
alfo  fhould  not  be  exprefied  with  the  lame  gravity  as  a 
perfon  far  advanced  in  years.  Let  the  cmbellifh-  ^ 
ments  of  the  pidure,  and  introduction  of  birds,  ani¬ 
mals,  &c.  be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
confidency. 

TKe  features  of  the  face  being  ccrre&ly  drawn  with 
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chalks,  1st  the  ftudent  take  a  crayon  or  pure  carmine, 
and  carefully  draw  the  noftril  and  edge  of  the  nofe 
next  the  fhadow  \  then,  with  the  fainted  carmine  teint, 
lay  in  the  higheft  light  upon  the  nofe  and  forehead, 
which  mud  be  executed  broad*  He  is  then  to  proceed 
gradually  with  the  fecond  teint,  and  the  fucceeding 
ones,  till  he  arrives  at  the  fhadows,  which  mud  be  co¬ 
veted  brilliant,  enriched  with, much  lake,  carmine,  and 
deep  green.  This  method  will  at  fird  oftenfively  llrike 
the  eye,  from  its  crude  appearance  *,  but  in  the  finifh- 
ing,  it  will  be  a  good  foundation  to  produce  a  pleafing 
effect,  colours  being  much  more  eafily  fullied  wlien  too 
bright  than  when  the  fird  colouring  is  dull,  to  raife  the 
pi&ure  into  a  brilliant  date.  The  fevcral  pearly  teints 
difcernible  in  fine  complexions  mud  be  imitated  with 
blue  verditer  and  white,  which  anfwers  to  the  ultra¬ 
marine  teints  ufed  in  oils.  But  it  the  parts  of  the  face 
where  thefe  teints  appear  are  in  fhadow,  the  crayons 
compofed  of  black  and  white  mud  be  fubftituled  in  their 
place. 

Though  all  the  face  when  fird  coloured  fliould  be 
laid  in  as  brilliant  as  pofiible,  yet  each  part  fliould  be 
kept  in  its  proper  tone  j  by  which  means  the  rotundity 
of  the  face  will  be  preferred. 

Let  the  ftudent  be  careful,  when  he  begms  the  eyes, 
to  draw  them  with  a  crayon  inclined  to  the  carmine 
teint,  of  whatever  colour  the  irifes  are  of  *,  he  mud 
lay  them  in  brilliant,  and  at  fird  not  loaded  with  co¬ 
lour,  but  executed  lightly  :  no  notice  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  pupil  yet.  The  ftudtnt  mud  let  the  light  of  the 
eye  incline  very  much  to  the  blue  cad,  cautioufly 
avoiding  a  daring  white  appearance  (which,  when 
once  introduced,  is  feldom  overcome),  preferring  a 
broad  fhadow  thrown  on  its  upper  part  by  the  eye- 
lafh.  A  black  and  heavy  teint  is  alfo  to  be  avoided  in 
the  eyebrows  *,  it  is  therefore  bed  to  execute  them 
like  a  broad  glowing  fhadow  at  fird,  on  which,  in  the 
finifhing,  the  hairs  of  the  brow  are  to  be  painted  }  by 
which  method  of  proceeding,  the  former  teints  will 
fhow  themfelves  through,  and  produce  the  mod  pleafing 
efiefl. 

The  ftudent  fliould  begin  the  lips  with  pure  carmine 
and  lake,  and  in  the  fhadow  ufe  feme  carmine  and 
black  \  the  flrong  vermilion  teints  fliould  be  laid  on  af¬ 
terwards.  He  rnuft  beware  of  executing  them  with 
ftifF,  harfh  lines,  gently  intermixing  each  with  the 
neighbouring  colours,  making  the  fhadow  beneath 
broad,  and  enriched  with  brilliant  crayons.  He  mufl 
form  the  corner  of  the  mouth  with  carmine,  brown 
ochre,  and  greens,  varioufly  intermixed.  If  the  hair 
is  dark,  he  fliould  prefer ve  much  of  the  lake  and  deep 
carmine  teints  therein  ;  this  may  eafily  be  overpowered 
by  the  warmer  hair-teints,  which,  as  obferved  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  eyebrows,  will  produce  a  richer  efFefl  when 
the  piflure  is  finifhed  *,  on  the  contrary,  if  this  method 
is  unknown  or  neglefled,  a  poverty  of  colouring  will 
be  difcernible. 

After  the  ftudent  has  covered  over,  or,  as  artifts 
term  if,  has  dead- coloured /the  head,  he  is  to  fweeten 
the  whole  together,  by  nibbing  it  ever  with  his  fin¬ 
ger,  beginning  at  the  ftrongcfl  light  upon  thc^  fore¬ 
head,  palling  his  finger  very  lightly,  and  uniting  :t 
with  the  next  teint,  which  he  mutt  continue  till  the 
whole  is  fweetened  together,  often  wiping  his  finger 
on  a  towel  to  prevent  the  colours  btmg  lullicd.  He 


mufl  be  cautious  not  to  fmooth  or  fweeten  his  picture 
too  often,  becaufe  it  will  give  rife  to  a  thin  and  fcanty 
effect,  and  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  drawing 
than  a  folid  painting  }  as  nothing  but  a  body  of  nch 
colours  can  conftitute  a  rich  effect.  To  avoid  this  (as 
the  ftudent  finds  it  neceflary  to  fweeten  with  the  fin¬ 
ger),  he  mufl  commonly  replenifh  the  piflure  with  more 
crayon. 

When  the  head  is  brought  to  fome  degree  of  for- 
wardnefs,  let  the  back  ground  be  laid  in,  which  mufl 
be  treated  in  a  different  manner,  covering  it  as  thin  as 
poflible,  and  rubbing  it  into  the  paper  with  a  leather 
flump.  Near  the  face  the  paper  fhould  be  almoft  free 
from  colour,  for  this  will  do  great  fervice  to  the  head, 
and  by  its  thinnefs  give  both  a  foft  and  folid  appear¬ 
ance.  In  the  back  ground  alfo,  no  crayon  that  has 
whiting  in  its  compofition  fliould  be  ufed,  but  chiefly 
fucli  as  are  the  mod  brilliant  and  the  lead  adulterated. 
Theg  round  being  painted  thin  next  the  hair,  will  give 
the  ftudent  an  opportunity  of  painting  the  edges  of  the 
hair  over  in  a  light  and  free  manner  when  he  gives  the 
finifhing  touches. 

The  ftudent  having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  face, 
hair,  and  back  ground  being  entirely  covered,  he  mufl 
carefully  view  the  whole  at  fome  diftance,  remarking 
in  what  refpefl  it  is  out  of  keeping,  that  is,  what  parts 
are  too  light,  and  what  too  dark,  being  particularly  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  white  or  chalky  appearances,  which  mull 
be  fubdued  with  lake  and  carmine.  I  he  above  method 
being  properly  put  into  execution,  will  produce  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  painting  principally  compofed  of  three 
colours,  viz.  carmine,  black,  and  white,  which  is  the 
beft  preparation  a  painter  can  make  for  the  producing 
a  fine  crayon  picture. 

The  next  ftep  is,  to  complete  the  back-ground 
and  the  hair,  as  the  duft,  in  painting  thefe,  will  fall 
on  the  face,  and  would  much  injure  it  if  that  was 
completed  firft.  From  thence  proceed  to  the  fore¬ 
head,  finifhing  downward  till  the  whole  pnSture  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

In  painting  over  the  forehead  the  laft  time,  begin 
the  higheft  fight  with  the  moft  faint  vermilion  teint, 
in  the°fame  place  where  the  faint  carmine  was  firft 
laid,  keeping  it  abroad  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the 
next  fliade  fucceeding  the  lighted,  the  ftudent  mufl 
work  in  fome  light  blue  teints,  compofed^  of  verditer 
and  white,  intermixing  with  them  fome  ot  the  deeper 
vermilion  teints,  fweetening  them  together  with  great 
caution,  infenfibly  melting  them  into  one  another,  in- 
creafing  the  proportion  of  each  colour  as  his  judgment 
(hall  direft.  Some  brilliant  yellows  may  alfo  be  ufed, 
but  fparingly  5  and  towards  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
flrong  verditer  teints  intermixed  with  greens,  will  be 
of  Angular  fervice.  Cooling  crayons,  compofed  cf 
black  and  white,  fliould  fiiccced  thefe,  and  melt  into  the 
hair.  Beneath  the  eyes,  the  fvveet  pearly  teints  are  to 
be  preferved,  compofed  of  verditer  and  white,  and 
under  the  nofe,  and  on  the  temples,  the  fame  may 
be  ufed  }  beneath  the  lips,  teints  of  this  kind  alfo  are 
proper,  mixing  them  with  the  flight  greens  and  feme 
vermilion. 

In  finifhing  the  checks,  let  the  pure  lake  clear  them 
from  any  dufl  contra  fled  from  the  other  crayons  5  then 
with  the  lake  may  be  intermixed  the  bright  vermilion  j 
and  laft  of  all  (if  the  fubjeft  ihould  require  it)  a  few 
4  Y  2  touches 
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painting. 
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Crayon-  touches  of  the  orange- coloured  crayon,  but  with  extreme 
painting.  ^  caution  .  after,  fweeten  that  part  with  the  finger  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  poffible,  for  fear  of  producing  a  heavy  difagree- 
able  effeCl  on  the  cheeks  ;  as  the  beauty  of  a  crayon- 
pi&ure  confifts  in  one  colour  fh  owing  itfelf  through,  or 
rather  between,  another  :  this  the  ftudent  cannot  too 
often  remark,  it  being  the  only  method  of  imitating 
beautiful  complexions. 

The  eye  is  the  feature  moll  difficult  to  execute  in 
crayons,  as  every  part  mull  be  exprefled  with  the  ut- 
moft  nicety,  to  appear  finifhed  )  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  painter  mud  preferve  its  breadth  and  folidity  while 
he  is  particularizing  the  parts.  To  accompliffi  this, 
it  will  be  a  good  general  rule  for  the  fludent  to  ufe  his 
crayon  in  fweetening  as  much,  and  his  finger  as  little, 
as  poffible.  When  he  wants  a  point  to  touch  a  fmall 
part  with,  he  may  break  off  a  little  of  his  crayon 
againft  the  box,  wrhich  will  produce  a  corner  fit  to  work 
with  in  the  minuted  parts.  If  the  eye-laffies  are  dark, 
he  rauft  ufe  fome  of  the  carmine  and  brown  ochre,  and 
the  crayon  of  carmine  and  black  $  and  with  thefe  he 
may  alfo  touch  the  iris  of  the  eye  (if  brown  or  hazel), 
making  a  broad  fliadow,  caufed  by  the  eye-lafh.  Red 
teints  of  vermilion,  carmine,  and  lake,  will  execute 
the  corners  of  the  eye  properly  )  but  if  the  eyelids  are 
too  red,  they  will  have  a  difagreeable  fore  appearance. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  muff  be  made  of  pure  lamp¬ 
black  :  between  this  and  the  lower  part  of  the  iris, 
the  light  will  catch  very  ftrong,  but  it  muft  not  be 
made  too  fudden,  but  be  gently  diffufed  round  the  pu¬ 
pil  till  it  is  loft  in  fhade.  When  the  eye-balls  are  fuf- 
ficiently  prepared,  the  {liming  fpeck  muft  be  made  with 
a  pure  white  crayon,  which  fliould  be  firft  broken  to 
a  point,  and  then  laid  on  firm  *,  but  as  it  is  poffible 
they  may  be  defeCtive  in  neatnefs,  they  fliould  be  cor¬ 
rected  with  a  pin,  taking  off  the  redundant  parts,  by 
which  means  they  may  be  formed  as  neat  as  can  be  re¬ 
quired. 

The  difficulty  with  refpeCl  to  the  nofe,  is  to  pre¬ 
ferve  the  lines  properly  determined,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  artfully  blended  into  the  cheek,  as  to  exprefs  its 
projection,  and  yet  no  real  line  to  be  perceptible  upon 
a  clofe  examination  )  in  fome  circumftances  it  ffiould  be 
quite  blended  with  the  cheek,  wdiich  appears  behind  it, 
and  determined  entirely  with  a  flight  touch  of  red  chalk. 
The  fliadow  caufed  by  the  nofe  is  generally  the  darkeft 
in  the  whole  face,  partaking  of  no  reflection  from  its 
furrounding  parts.  Carmine  and  brown  ochre,  car¬ 
mine  and  blacks,  and  fuch  brilliant  crayons  will  com- 
pofe  it  beft. 

The  ftudent  having  before  prepared  the  lips  with  the 
ftrongeft  lake  and  carmine,  &.c.  muft  with  thefe  co¬ 
lours  make  them  completely  correCl  )  and  when  finifh- 
ing,  introduce  the  ftrong  vermilions,  but  with  great 
caution,  as  they  are  extremely  predominant.  This,  if 
properly  touched,  will  give  the  lips  an  appearance 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  thofe  executed  in  oils,  not- 
withftanding  the  Teeming  fuperiority  the  latter  has  by 
means  of  glazing  (a),  of  which  the  former  is  entirely 
deftitute. 


When  the  fludent  paints  the  neck,  he  fliould  avoid  Crayon, 
expreffing  the  mufcles  too  ftrong  in  the  ftem,  nor  painting 
fliould  the  bones  appear  too  evident  on  the  cheft,  as '  ^ 

both  have  an  unpleafing  effeCl,  denoting  a  violent  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  body  $  a  circumftance  feldom  neceffary  to 
exprefs  in  portrait-painting.  The  molt  neceffary  part 
to  be  expreffed,  and  which  ftiould  ever  be  obferved, 

(even  in  the  moft  delicate  fubjeCts),  is  a  ftrong  mark¬ 
ing  juft  above  the  place  ivhere  the  collar  bones  unite  : 
and  if  the  head  is  much  thrown  over  the  fhoulders, 
fome  notice  ftiould  be  taken  of  the  large  mufcle  that 
rifes  from  behind  the  ear,  and  is  inferted  into  the  pit 
between  the  collar  bones.  All  inferior  mufcles  fliould 
be,  in  general,  quite  avoided.  The  ftudent  will  find 
this  caution  neceffary,  as  moft  fubjeCis,  efpecially  thin 
perfons,  have  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  much  more  evi¬ 
dent  than  would  be  judicious  to  imitate.  As  few'  necks 
are  too  long,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  give  fome  addition 
to  the  ftem,  a  fault  on  the  other  fide  being  quite  unpar¬ 
donable,  nothing  being  more  ungi  accful  than  a  ftiort 
neck.  In  colouring  the  neck,  let  the  ftudent  preferve 
the  ftem  of  a  pearly  hue,  and  the  light  not  fo  ftrong  as 
on  the  cheft.  If  any  part  of  the  bread  appears,  its 
tranfparency  muft  alfo  be  exprefled  by  pearly  teints  5 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  cheft  ftiould  be  coloured 
with  beautiful  vermilions  delicately  blended  with  the 
other. 

Of  the  Drapery .  Dark  blue,  purple,  black,  pink, 
and  all  kinds  of  red  draperies  alfo,  fliould  be  firft  tin¬ 
ged  with  carmine,  which  will  render  the  colours  much 
more  brilliant  than  any  other  method  }  over  this  fliould 
be  laid  on  the  paper  the  middle  teint  (a  medium  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  dark  teints),  of  which  the  drapery 
is  to  be  painted,  except  the  dark  mafles  of  fliadow, 
w’hich  ftiould  be  laid  on  at  firft  as  deep  as  poffible  j 
thefe,  fweetened  with  the  finger,  being  deftitute  of  the 
fmallcr  folds,  will  exhibit  a  mafleily  breadth,  which 
the  leffer  folds  when  added  ought  by  no  means  to 
deftroy.  With  the  light  and  dark  teints,  the  fmaller 
parts  are  next  to  be  made  with  freedom,  executing  as 
much  with  the  crayon,  and  as  little  with  the  finger,  as 
poftible  y  >n  each  fold  touching  the  laft  ftroke  with  the 
crayon,  lvhich  ftroke  the  finger  muft  never  touch.  In 
the  cafe  of  reflections,  the  Ample  touch  of  the  crayon 
will  be  too  harfli,  therefore  fingering  will  be  neceffary 
aftenvards,  as  reflected  lights  are  always  more  gentle 
than  thofe  which  are  diveCl.  With  refpeCt  to  reflec¬ 
tions  in  general,  they  muft  ahvays  partake  of  the  fame 
colour  as  the  objcCt  reflecting^  but  in  the  cafe  of  Tingle 
figures,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  make  fome  particular  obfer- 
vations. 

In  a  blue  drapery,  let  the  reflections  be  of  a  grecnifti 
call  5  in  green  draperies  make  them  of  a  yellow  teint 
in  yellow,  of  an  orange }  in  orange,  refleCt  a  reddifh 
caft  )  all  reds,  fomething  of  their  own  nature,  but  in¬ 
clined  to  the  yellow  :  black  ftiould  have  a  reddifh  re¬ 
flection  \  the  reflection  of  a  reddifh  teint  will  alfo  pre- 
Tent  purples  to  the  beft  advantage. 

Of  whatever  colour  the  drapery  is,  the  refkCtion 
on  the  face  muft  partake  thereof,  otherwife  the  pic- 

ture> 


(a)  The  method  with  which  painters  in  oils  exprefs  tranfpnrency 
vermilion  teints,  and,  when  dry,  touching  them  over  with  pure  lake. 


in  the  iips  is,  by  painting  them 
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minting. 
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paintings  on  glafs,  will  liave  but  a  gaudy 
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lure,  like 

(  effe6l. 

1  Linen,  lace,  fur,  &c.  fhould  be  touched  fpiritedly 
with  the  crayon,  fingering  very  little,  except  the  latter  3 
and  the  laft  touches,  even  of  this,  like  all  other  parts, 
fhould  be  executed  with  the  crayon,  without  fweetening 
with  the  finger. 

The  methods  above  recommended  have  been  prac- 
tifed  by  the  mod  celebrated  crayon-painters,  whofe 
works  have  been  held  in  public  eftimation  3  but  the 
knowledge  of,  and  ability  to  execute,  each  feparate  part 
with  biilliancy  and  truth,  will  be  found  very  infuffi- 
cient  to  conftitute  a  complete  painter,  without  his 
judgment  enables  him  to  unite  them  with  each  other, 
by  corre&nefs  of  drawing,  propriety  of  light  and  ffia- 
dow,  and  harmony  of  colouring.  In  order  to  accom- 
plifli  this,  the  fludent  fhould  carefully  avoid  finifhing 
one  part  in  particular,  till  he  has  properly  confidered 
the  connexion  it  is  to  have  with  the  red.  The  ne- 
gle£l  of  this  is  the  principal  reafon  why  the  perfor¬ 
mances  of  indifferent  painters  are  fo  dcflitute  of  what  is 
termed  breadth,  fo  confpicuouflv  beautiful  in  the  works 
of  great  mailers.  It  mull  be  granted,  that  this  obferva- 
lion  relates  more  particularly  to  large  com  portions,  where 
a  diverfity  of  figures  requires  fuch  a  judicious  difpofition, 
that  each  may  afhfl  in  the  combination  of  a  kind  of 
univerfal  harmony  3  yet,  even  in  portrait-painting,  the 
fludent  fhould  be  particularly  attentive  to  obferye  this 
idea  of  breadth,  if  he  is  defirous  of  acquiring  that  impor¬ 
tance  and  dignity  which  conftitutes  excellence  in  paint¬ 
ing. 

Of  the  Materials .  The  perfe&ion  of. the  crayons  con- 
fifls,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  their  foftnefs  3  for  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  execute  a  brilliant  pi£lure  with  them  if  they 
are  other  wife  3  on  which  account  great  care  fhould 
be  obferved  in  the  preparing  them,  to  prevent  their 
being  hard.  In  all  compofitions,  flake-white  and 
white-lead  fhould  be  wholly  reje£led,  hecaufe  the  flight¬ 
ed  touch  with  either  of  thefe  w'ould  unavoidably  turn 
black. 

'['he  ufual  obje£lion  to  crayon-paintings  is,  that  they 
are  fubjecl  to  change  3  but  whenever  this  happens,  it  is 
entirelv  ov/ing  to  an  injudicious  ufe  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  whites,  which  will  fland  only  in  oils.  To  obvi¬ 
ate  the  bad  cffe£ls  2rifing  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  crayons, 
let  the  frudent  make  ufe  of  common  w’hiting  prepared  in 
the  foil  ov/ing  manner. 

Take  a  large  veffel  of  w-’ater,  put  the  whiting  into, 
it,  and  mix  them  v/ell  together  3  let  this  fland  about 
half  a  minute,  then  pour  oft  the  top  into  another  vef- 
fel,  and  throw  the  gritty  fediment  away  3  let  what  is 
prepared  refl  about  a  minute,  and  then  pour  it  oft  as  be¬ 
fore,  which  will  purify  the  whiting  and  render  it  free 
from  all  dirt  and  grittinefs.  When  this  is  done,  let  i 
the  whiting  fettle,  and  then  pour  the  water  from  it  3 
after  wdiich,  lay  it  on  the  chalk  to  dry,  and  keep  it  for  > 
ufe,  either  for  white  crayons,  or  the  purpofe  of  preparing 
teints  with  other  colours,  for  with  this  all  other  teints 
may  be  fafely  prepared.  If  the  fludent  choofesto  make 
crayons  of  the  whiting  immediately  after  it  is  waflied,  it 
h  not  neceffary  to  dry  it  on  the  chalk,  for  it  may  be 
mixed  inftantly  with  any  other  colour,  winch  will  fave 
confiderable  trouble.  AH  colours  of  a  heavy  or  gritty 
nature,  efpecially  blue  verditer,  muft  be  purified  by  w  a  fil¬ 
ing  after,  this  method,. 


The  fludent  mud  be  provided  with  a  large,  flexible  Crayon- 
pallet-knife,  a  large  flone  and  muller  to  levigate  the  |JainU^J 
colours,  two  or  three-  large  pieces  of  chalk  to  abforb 
the  moiflure  from  the  colours  after  they  are  levigated, 
a  piece  of  flat  glafs  to  prevent  the  moiflure  from  being 
ab  for  bed  too  much,  till  the  colours  are  rolled  into  form, 
and  vefTels  for  water,  fpirits,  See.  as  neceffity  and  con¬ 
venience  fhall  dire£l. 

I.  Reds.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  procure  either  good 
carmine  or  good  lake.  Good  carmine  is  inclined  to  the 
vermilion  teint,  and  good  lake  to  the  carmine  teint. 

The  carmine  crayons  are  prepared  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner. 

1.  Carmine.  As  their  texture  is  inclinable  to  hard- 
nefs,  inflead  of  grinding  and  rolling  them,  take  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  carmine,  lay  it  upon  the  grind- 
ing-ftone,  mix  it  with  a  levigating  knife  with  fpirit 
of  wane  till  it  become  fmooth  |and  even.  The  chalk* 
flone  being  ready,  lay  the  colour  upon  it  to  abforb  the 
fpirit  3  but  be  careful  that  it  is  laid  on  in  a  proper  (late 
for  painting.  If  it  is  levigated  too  thin,  the  crayons 
will  be  too  flat  3  and  if  too  thick,  it  will  occafion  a 
wafle  of  colour,  by  their  adhering  to  the  pallet-knife  3 
but  pra£lice  will  render  the  proper  degree  of  confiflency 
familiar.  The  fimple  colour  being  prepared,  the^  nexf 
flep  is  to  compofe  the  different  teints  by  a  mixture 
with  whiting  3  the  proportion  to  be  obferved  confining 
of  20  gradations  to  one,  which  may  be  cleaily  under¬ 
flood  by  the  following  dire&ions.  Take  fome  of  the 
fimple  colour,  and  levigate  it  with  fpirit  of  wine,  ad¬ 
ding  about  one  part  of  waffied  whiting  to  three  parts 
of  carmine,  of  which,  when  properly  incorporated,  make  : 
two  parcels.  The  next  gradation  fhould  be  composed 
of  equal  quantities  of  carmine  and  w’hiting,  of  which 
four  crayons  may  be  made.  The  third  ccmpofition 
fhould  have  one  fourth  carmine  and  three  fourths 
whiting  3  of  this  make  fix  crayons,  which  will  be  a 
good  proportion  for  the  reft.  I  he  laft  teint  fhould 
be  made  of  whiting,  very  faintly  tinged  with  carmine, 
of  which  make  about  eight  crayons,  which  will  com¬ 
plete  the  above-mentioned  proportion.  As  thefe  com¬ 
pound  teints  are  levigated,  they  are  to  be  laid  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  chalk,  that  the  moiflure  may  be  sab- 
forbed  to  the  proper  degree  of  drynefs  for  forming 
into  crayons,  which  may  be  known  by  its  lofing  the 
greater  part  of  its  adheftve  quality  when  taken  into  the 
hand  3  if  the  confiflency  is  found  to  be  right,  it  may  be 
then  laid  upon  the  glafs,  which  having  no  pores,  will 
prevent  the  moiflure  from  being  carried  oft  befoie  it  is 
convenient  to  form  it  into  crayons,  otherwise  the  cray¬ 
ons  would  be  full  of  cracks  and  very  brittle,  which  * 
will  be  a  -great  inconvenience  when  they  are  ufed  in 
painting.  * 

2.  Lake.  This  is  a  colour  very  apt  to  be  hard  3  to 
prevent  which  the  fludent  muft  obferve  the  following 
particulars.  Take  about  half  the  quantity  of  lake  in¬ 
tended  for  the  crayons,  and  grind  it  very  fine  with  fpi¬ 
rit  of  w’ine  3  let  it  dry,  and  then  pulverize  it,  which 
is  eafily  done  if  the  lake  is  good  3  then  take  the  other 
half,  and  grind  it  with  fpirits,  after  which  imx  it  with 
the  pulverized  lake,  and  lay  it  out  direclly  in  crayons 
on  the  chalk.  This  colour  will  not  bear  roiling.  The 
fimple  colour  being  thus  prepared,  proceed  with  the 
compound  crayons  as  directed  before,  and  in  the  fame 
degrees  of  gradation  as  the  carmine  teints. 

3.  Vermilion, 
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Crayon-,  3.  Vermilion,  The  bed  is  inclined  to  the  carmine 
pamang.  ^  Nothing  is  required  to  prepare  this  colour  more 

than  to  mix  it  on  the  done  with  foft  water  or  fpirits, 
after  which  it  may  be  rolled  into  crayons.  The  diffe¬ 
rent  teints  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  fimple 
colour  with  whiting,  according  to  the  proportion  already 
given. 

II.  Blues,  i,  Pruffian  blue  is  a  colour  very  apt 

to  bind,  and  is  rendered  foft  with  more  difficulty  than 
carmine  and  lake.  The  fame  method  of  preparation  is 
to  be  followed  with  this  as  is  directed  with  refpeft  to 
lake,  only  it  is  neceffary  to  grind  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  pure  colour,  as  it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  painting  dra¬ 
peries,  The  different  teints  may  be  made  according 
to  neceffity,  or  the  fancy  of  the  painter.  2.  Blue  ver- 
diter  is  a  colour  naturally  gritty,  and  therefore  ’it  is 
neceffary  to  waffi  it  well.  Its  particles  are  fo  coarfe 
as  to  require  fome  binding  matter  to  unite  them,  other- 
wife  the  crayons  will  never  adhere  together.  To  ac- 
compiiffi  this,  take  a  quantity  Efficient  to  form  two  or 
three  crayons,  to  which  add  a  piece  of  flaked  plafler  of 
Paris  about  the  flze  of  a  pea  ;  mix  thefe  well  toge¬ 
ther,  and  form  the  crayons  upon  the  chalk.  This  blue 
is  extremely  brilliant,  and  will  be  of  great  ufe  in  height¬ 
ening  draperies,  &c.  *1  he  teints  mull  be  formed  with 

whiting  as  dire&ed  in  the  former  inflances,  and  are  high¬ 
ly  ferviceable  for  painting  fleffi,  to  produce  thofe  pearly 
teints  fo  beautiful  in  crayon  pifrures.  It  is  net  neceffary 
to  mix  the  compounds  with  fpirits,  as  clear  water  will 
be  fufficient. 

III.  Greens.  Brilliant  greens  are  produced  with 
great  difficulty.  In  Switzerland,  they  have  a  method 
of  making  them  far  fuperiGr  to  ours.  We  ufually 
take  yellow  ochre,  and  after  grinding  it  with  fpirits, 
mix  it  with  the  powder  of  Pruffian  blue,  then  tem¬ 
per  it  with  a  knife,  and  lay  the  crayons  on  the 
chalk,  without  rolling  them.  Inffead  of  this,  fome 
ufe  king’s  yellow  mixed  with  Pruffian  blue,  and  others 
brown  ochre  and  Pruftian  blue.  Tile  crayons  made  of 
the  two  laft  may  be  rolled.  Various  teints  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  thefe  colours,  according  to  fancy  or  neceffity  } 
ibme  to  partake  more  of  the  blue,  and  others  of  the 
yellow. 

JY.  Vellows.  i.  King’s  yellow  is  the  mofl  ufeful 
and  the  mod  brilliant,  levigated  with  fpirits  of  wine,  to 
compofe  the  different  teints  as  before  direfted.  2.  Yel¬ 
low  ochre,  and  Naples  yellow  ground  with  fpirits,  will 
make  ufeful  crayons.  3.  Orange  is  produced  with  king’s 
yellow  and  vermilion  ground  together  with  fpirits,  and 
tne  teints  formed  as  in  other  cafes,  but  no  great  quantity 
of  them  is  required. 

V.  Browns.  i.  Cullen’s  earth  is  a  fine  dark 
brown.  After  fix  or  eight  of  the  fimple  c»  ay ons  are 
prepared,  feveral  rich  compound  teints  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  it,  by  a  mixture  with  carmine,  in  various 
degrees.  Black,  carmine,  and  this  colour,  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  make  ufeful  teints  for  painting  hair  ;  feveral 
gradations^  may  be  produced  from  each  of  thefe  by  a 
mixture  with  whiting,  Roman  or  brown  ochre  is  an 
excellent  colour,  either  fimple  or  compounded  with 
carmine.  Whiting  tinged  in  feveral  degrees  with 
either  of  thefe,  will  prove  very  ferviceable  in  paint¬ 
ing.  2.  Umoer  may  be  treated  in  juft  the  fame  man- 
tier  ;  only  it  is  neceffary  to  levigate  it  with  fpirit  of 
wine. 


VI.  Purples.  Pruftian  blue  ground  with  fpirits  and  Cruyoru 
mixed  with  pulverized  lake,  will  produce  a  good  purple.  Panting. 
Carmine,  thus  mixed  With  Pruftian  blue,  will  produce  a 
purple  fomething  different  from  the  former.  Various 

teints  may  be  made  from  either  of  thefe  compounds  by 
a  mixture  with  whiting. 

VII.  Black,  i.  Lamp-black  is  the  only  black  that 
can  be  ufed  with  lafety,  as  all  others  are  fi:bje&  to 
mildew }  but  as  good  lamp-black  is  very  fcarce,  the 
ftudent  will,  perhaps,  find  it  moil  expedient  to  make 
it  himfelfj  the  procefs  of  which  is  as  follows:  Pro¬ 
vide  a  tin  cone,  fix  it  over  a  lamp  at  fuch  a  height 
that  the  flame  may  juft  reach  the  cone  for  the  foot 
to  gather  within  it.  When  a  fufficient  quantity  is* 
collected,  take  it  out,  and  burn  all  the  greafe  from 
it  in  a  crucible.  It  mull  then  be  ground  with  fpirits, 
and  laid  on  the  chalk  to  abforb  the  moifture.  Various 
gray  teints  may  be  formed  from  this  by  a  mixture 
with  whiting,  as  mentioned  in  former  inflances. — 

2.  Vermilion  mixed  with  carmine :  this  is  a  compofi- 
tion  of  great  ufe,  and  teints  made  from  this  with  whi¬ 
ting  will  be  found  to  be  very  ferviceable.  3.  Carmine 
and  black  is  another  good  compound,  of  which  five  or 
fix  gradations  ffiould  be  made,  fome  partaking  mere  of 
the  black,  and  others  having  the  carmine  moft  predo¬ 
minant,  befides  feveral  teints  by  a  mixture  with  whi¬ 
ting.  4.  Vermilion  and  black  is  alfo  a  very  ufeful  com¬ 
pound,  from  which  feveral  different  teints  ffiould  be 
made.  5.  Pruffian  blue  and  black  is  another  good  com¬ 
pound,  and  will  be  found  of  fingular  fervice  in  painting 
draperies. 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  forming 
every  teint  neceffary  in  compofing  a  fet  of  crayons, 
there  being  many  accidental  compofiticns,  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  fancy  and  opinion.  The  Undent  ffiould 
make  it  a  rule  to  fave  the  leavings  of  his  colours  3  for 
of  thefe  he  may  form  various  teints,  which  will  occafi- 
on ally  be  ufeful. 

Of  Rolling  the  Crayons ,  and  dfpofng  them  for  paint¬ 
ing.  The  different  compofiticns  ot  colours  mull  be  cut 
into  a  proper  magnitude,  after  they  are  prepared,  in 
order  to  be  lolled  into  paftils,  for  the  convenience  of 
ufing  them.  Each  crayon  fhould  be  formed  in  the  left 
hand  with  the  ball  of  the  right,  firft  formed  cylindri- 
cally,  and  then  tapering  at  each  end.  If  the  compo- 
fition  is  too  dry,  dip  the  finger  in  water  3  if  too  wet, 
the  compofition  muft  be  laid  upon  the  chalk  again  to 
abforb  more  of  the  moifture.  The  crayons  fhculd  be 
rolled  as  quick  as  poffible  ;  and  when  finifhed,  muft 
be  laid  upon  the  chalk  again,  to  abforb  all  remain¬ 
ing  moifture.  After  the  gradation  of  teints  from 
one  colour  is  formed,  the  fte-ne  fhould  be  well  feraped 
and  cleanfed  with  water  before  it  is  ufed  for  another 
colour. 

When  the  fet  of  crayons  is  completed  according  to 
the  rules  preferibed,  they  fhould  be  arranged  in  claffes 
for  the  convenience  of  painting  with  them.  Some  thin 
drawers,  divided  into  a  number  of  partitions,  is  the 
moft  convenient  method  of  difpofing  them  properly. 

The  crayons  fhould  be  depofited  according  to  the  fe¬ 
veral  gradations  of  light.  The  bottom  of  the  partitions 
muft  be  covered  with  bran,  as  a  bed  for  the  colours ; 
becaufe  it  not  only  preferves  them  clean,  but  prevents 
their  breaking. 

The  box  made  ufe  of  when  the  ftudent  paints  ffiould 

be 
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Crayon-  ‘  be  about  a  Joot  fquare,  with  nine  partition?.  In  the 
painting  upper  corner  on  the  left  hand  (fuppofing  the  box  to 
B.  be  in  the  lap  when  he  paints),  let  him  place  the  black 
breation. ,  gray  crayons,  thole  being  the  mod  feldom  ufed  3 
in  the  fecond  partition,  the  blues  3  in.  the  third,  the 
greens  and  browns  ;  in  the  fird  partition  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  fecond  row,  the  cai  mines,  lakes,  vermi¬ 
lions,  and  all  deep  reds 3  the  yellows  and  orange  in 
the  middle,  and  the  pearly  teints  next  3  and  us  thefe 
lalt  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  they  mud  be  kept 
very  clean,  that  the  gradations  of  colour  may  be 
eafily  drdinguiilied  3  in  the  lower  row’,  let  the  fil'd 
partition  “^contain  a  piece  of  line  linen  rag  to  wipe 
the  crayons  with  while  they  are  ufmg  5  the  fecond, 
all  the  pure  lake  and  vermilion  teints  3  and  the  other 
partition  may  contain  thofe  teints  which,  from  their 
complex  nature,  cannot  be  claffed  with  any  of  the 
former. 

CRAZE  mill,  or  Crazing  Mill ,  a  mill  in  all  re- 
fpe&s  like  a  grid- mill  to  grind  corn,  and  fo  called  by 
the  tin  miners,  who  ufe  it  to  grind  their  tin,  which  is 
yet  too  great  after  trambling, 

CREAM,  a  general  name  applicable  to  all  fubdan- 
ces  that  feparate  from  a  liquor,  and  are  colle&ed  upon 
its  furface  3  but  more  particularly  applied  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing 

Cream  of  Limc}  is  that  part  of  the  lime  which  had 
been  didolved  in  the  water  in  its  caudic  date,  but  ha- 
ving  again  attra&ed  feme  fixed  air  from  the  atmo- 
fphere,  becomes  incapable  of  folution,  and  therefore 
ieparates  from  the  water  in  the  mild  date  of  chalk  or 
limedone. 

Cream  of  Milk,  generally  called  fimple  cream ,  is  the 
mod  oily  part  of  the  milk  3  which  being  naturally  only 
mixed,  and  not  didblved  in  the  red,  foon  feparates  from 
them,  as  being  fpecifically  lighter  3  after  which  it  col- 
le&s  on  the  furface  3  from  which  it  is  generally  fkim- 
med,  to  complete  the  difengagement  of  the  oily  parts, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  butter,  from  the  cafeous  and 
ferous  parts.  See  Agriculture  Index .  Cream  of 
milk  is  not  only  an  agreeable  aliment  when  recent,  but 
alfo  ufeful  in  medicine  as  a  lenient,  when  applied  to 
tetters  and  eryfipelas  attended  with  pain  and  proceeding 
from  an  acrid  humour. 

Cream  of  Tartar ,  the  trivial  name  of  the  fuper- 
tartrate  or  the  acidulous  tartrate  of  poiafh.  It  is  alfo 
denominated  cryfals  of  tartar .  In  this  fait  there  is 
p n  excefs  of  the  tartaric  acid.  See  Chemistry 
Index. 

GREAT,  in  the  manege,  an  ufher  to  a  riding  ma- 
der  3  or  a  gentleman  bred  in  the  academy,  with  intent 
to  make  himfelf  capable  of  teaching  the  art  of  riding 
the  great  horfe. 

CREATION,  in  its  primary  import,  feems  to  fig- 
rify  the  bringing  into  being  fomething  which  did  not 
before  exid.  The  term  is  therefore  mod  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  original  produ&ion  of  the  materials  where¬ 
of  the  vifible  world  is  compofed.  It  is  alfo,  however, 
ufed  in  a  fecondary  or  fubordinate  fenfe,  to  denote 
thofe  fubfequent  operations  of  the  Deity  upon  the  matter 
fo  produced,  by  which  the  whole  fydem  of  nature  and 
all  the  primitive  genera  of  things  received  their  form, 
qualities,  and  law’s. 

There  is  no  fubjefl  concerning  which  there  have 
been  more  difputes  than  this  cf  creation.  It  is  cer¬ 


tain  that  none  of  the  ancient  philofophers  had  the  Creation. 
fmal!ed  idea  of  its  being  pofhble  to  produce  a  mb- 
dance  out  of  nothing,  or  that  even  the  power  of  the 
Deity  himfelf  could  work  without  any  materials  to 
work  upon.  Hence  fome  of  them,  among  whom  was 
Aridotlc,  aderted  that  the  world  was  eternal  both  as 
to  its  matter  and  form.  Others,  though  they  believed 
that  the  gods  had  given  the  world  its  form,  yet  imagi¬ 
ned  the  materials  whereof  it  is  compofed  to  have  been 
eternal.  Indeed  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  who  had 
not  the  benefit  of  revelation,  were  on  this  head  fo 
confufed  and  contradictory,  that  nothing  of  any  con- 
fequence  can  be  deduced  fiom  them.  The  freethinkers 
of  our  own  a$d  of  former  ages  have  denied  the  pofli- 
bility  of  creation,  as  being  a  contradi&ien  to  reafon  3 
and  of  confequence  have  taken  the  opportunity  from 
thence  to  difcredit  revelation.  On  the  other  hand 
many  defenders  of  the  facred  writings  have  afFerted, 
that  creation  out  of  nothing,  fo  far  from  being  a  .con¬ 
tradiction  to  reafon,  is  not  only  probable,  but  de¬ 
mon  drably  certain.  Nay,  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to 
fay,  that  bom  the  very  infpeCtion  of  the  vlilble  fydem 
of  nature,  we  are  able  to  infer  that  it  was  once  in  a 
Rate  of  ncn-exifience.  It  would  be  impoffible  for  us, 
however,  to  enter  into  the  multiplicity  of  arguments 
ufed  on  both  fi-J.es  3  nor  can  we  pretend  to  -fettle  it, 
as  the  fubjeCI  is  ccnfdTedly  above  human  ccmprehen- 
fion.  r 

As  to  the  works  of  creation  which  the  Deity  is  What 
known  to  us  to  have  performed  3  all  other  beings,  be- worKs  01 
fide  himfelf,  are  his  creatures.  Men  and  other  ani-.Q^^11 
mals  that  inhabit  the  earth  and  the  feas ;  all  the  im- known  to 
meide  varieties  of  herbs  and  plants  of  which  the  ve- have  per-. 
getable  kingdom  confifts  3  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  formed, 
the  expanfe  of  the  ocean  3  thefe  we  know  to  have  been 
produced  by  his  power.  Befdes  the  terredrial  w’orld 
which  we  inhabit,  we  fee  many  other  material  bodies 
difpofed  around  it  in  the  wide  extent  of  fpace.  The 
moon,  which  is  in  a  particular  manner  connected  with 
our  earth,  and  even  dependent  upon  it  3  the  fun,  and 
the  other  planets  with  their  fatellites,  which,  like  the 
earth,  circulate  round  the  fun,  and  appear  to  derive 
from  him  life  and  heat  3  thofe  bodies  which  we  call 
fixed  dars,  and  confider  as  illuminating  and  cheri thing 
with  heat  each  its  peculiar  fydem  of  planets  3  and 
the  comets  which  at  certain  periods  furprife  us  with 
their  appearance,  and  the  nature  cf  whofe  connection 
with  the  general  fydem  of  nature,  or  with  any  parti¬ 
cular  fydem  of  planets,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have 
fully  discovered ; — thefe  are  fo  many,  more  of  the 
Deity’s  works,  from  the  contemplation  cf  which  we 
cannot  but  conceive  the  mod  awful  ideas  of  his  creative 
poveer.  * 

Matter,  however,  whatever  the  varieties  cf  form 
under  which  it  is  made  to  appear,  the  relative  difpo- 
fition  of  its  parts,  or  the  motions  communicated  to 
it,  is  but  an  inferior  part  of  the  works  of  creation. 

We  believe  ourfelvesto  be  animated  with  a  much  higher 
principle  than  brute  matter  3  in  viewing  the  manners 
and  economy  cf  the  lower  animals,  we  can  fcarcely 
avoid  acknowledging  even  them  to  confid  of  fomething 
more  than  various  modifications  of  matter  and  motion. 

The  other  planetary  bodies  -which  feem  to  be  in  cir- 
cumdances  nearly  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  earth,  are 
furely,  as  well  as  it,  dedined  for  the  habitations  of 
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rational,  intelligent  beings.  The  exigence  of  intelli¬ 
gences  of  a  higher  order  than  man,  though  infinitely 
below  the  Deity,  appears  extremely  probable. — Of 
thofe  fpiritual  beings  called  Angels  we  have  exprels  in¬ 
timation  in  Scripture  j  (fee  the  article  Angels).  Such 
are  our  notions  concerning  the  exiftence  of  beings 
eflentioilly  diftinft  from  matter,  and  in  their  nature  far 
fuperior  to  it  \  thefe,  too,  muft  be  the  creatures  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  his  works  of  creation  the  nobleft  part. 
But  the  limits  of  creation  we  muft  not  pretend  to  de¬ 
fine.  How  far  the  regions  of  fpace  extend,  or  how 
they  are  filled,  we  know  not.  How  the  planetary 
worlds,  the  fun  and  the  fixed  ftars,  are  occupied,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  have  afeertained.  We  are  even  igno¬ 
rant  how  wide  a  diverfity  of  forms,  what  an  infinity  of 
living  animated  beings  may  inhabit  our  own  globe. 
So  confined  is  our  "knowledge  of  creation  $  yet  fo 
grand,  fo  awful,  that  part  which  our  narrow  under- 
flandings  can  comprehend  ! 

Concerning  the  periods  of  time  at  which  the  Deity 
executed  his  feveral  works  of  creation,  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  mankind  have  had  opportunities  of  re¬ 
ceiving  very  particular  information.  From  viewing 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  confidering  the  general 
laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  we  cannot  draw 
any  conclufive  or  even  plaufible  inference  with  refpedl 
to  the  precile  period  at  which  the  univerfe  muft  have 
begun  to  exift.  We  know  not,  nor  can  we  hope  to 
afeertain,  whether  the  different  fyftems  of  planets  circu¬ 
lating  round  our  fun  and  the  other  fixed  ftars,  were 
all  created  at  one  period,  or  each  at  a  different  period. 
We  cannot  even  determine,  from  any  thing  that  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  face  of  nature,  whether  our  earth  was  not 
created  at  a  later  period  than  any  of  her  fellow  planets 
which  revolve  round  the  fame  fun.  Aftronomers  are, 
from  time  to  time,  making  new  difeoveries  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  5  and  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  whether  fome  of  thefe 
fuccelTive  difeoveries  may  not  be  owing  to  fucceftive 
creations. 

Phiiofophers  have,  indeed,  formed  fome  curious  con¬ 
jectures  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  earth,  from 
the  appearances  of  its  furface,  and  from  the  nature 
and  difpofilion  of  its  interior  ftrata.  The  beds  ot  lava 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  have  afforded 
ground  for  fome  calculations,  which,  though  they  do 
not  fix  the  period  of  the  earth’s  origin,  are  yet  thought 
to  prove  that  period  to  have  been  much  more  remote 
than  the  earlieft  age  of  facred  or  profane  hiftory.  *  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  iEtna,  or  on  the  Tides  of 
that  extenfive  mountain,  there  are  beds  of  lava  covered 
with  a  confiderable  thicknefs  of  earth  j  and  at  lead 
another,  again,  which  though  known  from  ancient  mo¬ 
numents  and  hiftorical  records  to  have  iffued  from  the 
volcano  at  lead  2000  years  ago,  is  ftill  almoft  entirely 
deftitute  of  foil  and  vegetation  :  in  one  place  a  pit  has 
been  cut  through  feven  different  ftrata  of  lava  ;  and 
thefe  have  been  found  feparated  from  each  ether  by 
almoft  as  many  thick  beds  of  rich  earth.  Now,  from 
the  fact  that  a  ftratum  of  lava  2000  years  old  is  yet 
fcantily  covered  with  earth,  it  has  been  inferred  by 
the  ingenious  canon  Recupero,  who  has  laboured  $0 
years  on  the  natural  hiftory  of  Mount  Aktna,  that^  the 
joweft  of  thefe  ft  Ua  which  have  been  found  divided 
by  fo  many  beds  of  earth,  muft  have  been  emitted 
from  the  volcanic  crater  at  lead  14,000  years  ago  j 


and  confequently  that  the  age  of  the  earth,  whatever  Creation, 
it  may  exceed  this  term  of  years,  cannot  poflibly  be 
lefs.  Other  faffs  of  a  fimilar  nature  likewife  concur  to 
juftify  this  conjeffure. 

But  all  thefe  faffs  are  as  nothing  in  comparifon  with 
the  long  feries  which  would  be  requifite  to  eftabiifti 
fuch  a  conjeffure  as  an  incontrovertible  truth.  And 
belides,  any  evidence  which  they  can  be  fuppofed 
to  afford,  may  be  very  eafily  explained  away.  The 
bed  of  lava  wdiich  in  the  courfe  of  2000  years  has 
fcarce  acquired  a  covering  of  earth,  is  confeffed  to 
ftand  in  a  fituation  in  which  it  is  expofed  to  the  fpray 
of  the  fea,  and  to  all  the  violence  of  winds  and  rains. 

In  fuch  a  fituation,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  a  thick 
bed  of  earth  could,  in  any  length  of  time,  be  formed 
on  it :  we  might  as  well  expeff  depth  of  foil,  and  vi¬ 
gorous  vegetation,  on  the  craggy  cliffs  of  hills.  In 
crevices  here  and  there  over  it,  in  which  the  earth  has 
been  retained,  there  is  a  depth  of  foil  which  fupports 
large  trees.  This  faff,  therefore,  admits  of  no  fuch 
inference  as  that  which  Recupero  has  pretended  to  de¬ 
duce  from  it.  The  local  circumflances,  again,  pf  the 
feven  ftrata  that  have  been  pierced  through,  are  very 
different.  They  are  iituated  at  Jaci  Reale,  in  a  fitua¬ 
tion  where  {bowers  of  aihes  from  the  volcano  muft  fre¬ 
quently  fall  }  and  where  whatever  falls  muft  be  natu¬ 
rally  retained  and  -accumulated  : — fo  that  feven  beds 
of  earth  might  be  formed  on  thefe  feven  ftrata  of  lava 
much  fooner  than  one  thin  layer  could  be  formed  on 
the  ftraturn  above  mentioned.  In  other  places,  fome 
of  which  are  within  the  influence  of  the  lame  arvful 
volcano,  and  fome  adjacent  to  that  of  Veluvius,  foil 
is  known  to  have  accumulated  on  lava  with  the  help 
of  fliowers  of  allies  from  the  volcanoes,  with  fufficient' 
rapidity  to  juftify  this  fuppofiticn  concerning  the  co¬ 
verings  of  the  ftrata  at  Jaci  Realc.  From  the  cbfer- 
vation  of  thefe  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  therefore,  no 
fafls  have  been  gained  that  can  help  us  to  determine 
with  any  certainty  the  earth’s  age.  And  fo  wide  is 
the  variety  of  circumftances  to  be  here  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  that  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  this  dejideratum 
will  be  ever  fupplied  from  that  quarter.  See  farther 
the  article  Earth. 

But  by  examining  the  compofition  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  interior  ftrata  of  the  globe,  and  by  view¬ 
ing  the  general  appearance  of  its  furface,  the  ingenuity 
of  phiiofophers  has,  with  better  hopes,  fought  to  guefs 
at  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  muft  have  ex- 
ifted.  Observing  the  exuviae  of  fea  and  land  animals 
depofited  at  profound  depths  under  ground,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  vegetable  bodies  in  a  good  ftate  of 
prefer vation,  as  well  as  with  oleaginous  and  bitumi¬ 
nous  fubftances  which  have  in  all  probability  been 
formed  from  vegetable  bodies  ;  and  remarking  at  the 
fame  time  with  what  confufion  the  other  materials, 
ccmpofing  the  cruft  of  this  terreftrial  ball,  are,  in  vari¬ 
ous  inftances  not  arranged,  but  call  together  ;  they 
have  concluded  that  the  earth  muft  have  exilled  for 
many  an  age  before  the  earlieft  events  recorded  in  fa¬ 
cred  or  profane  hiftory,  and  muft  have  undergone  many 
a  revolution,  before  it  fettled  in  its  prefent  ftate.  Such 
at  leaft  are  the  ideas  which  Buffon  and  M.  de  Luc, 
and  alfo  Dr  Hutton  7,  feem  defirous  to  imprefs  us  with  f  pm 
concerning  its  changes  and  antiquity.  It  will  be  only  Tranf. 
doing  juftice  to  thefe  phiiofophers  to  acknowledge j  thatto1* 

they 
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cation,  they  have  colle&ed, 

-v"-“ J  every  fact  in  the  natural  hiflory  of  the  earth  that  can 
ferve  to  give  plaufibiiity  to  their  conjectures.  Eat 
Hill  their  fa&s,  befides  the  inconfiftency  of  many  of 
them,  are  by  far  too  fcanty  to  warrant  the  conclufions 
which  they  have  deduced  from  them.  See  the  article 
Earth. 

The  voice  of  profane  hiflory  is  far  from  being  de- 
cifive  concerning  the  age  of  the  world  ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
expefted  that  it  fhould.  When  the  earth  firft  arofe 
into  exigence,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  conceive  that 
mankind  were  not  fpeClatars  of  the  event ;  and  we 
may  naturally  imagine  that  the  firft  human  beings  who 
occupied  it,  would  be  too  much  bulled  in  furnifhing 
themfelves  with  the  immediate  neceffaries  and  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  life,  to  think  of  curious  refearches  into 
its  origin,  or  even  their  own.  Profane  hiflory  is  not, 
however,  without  accounts  of  the  age  of  the  earth 
and  the  origin  of  human  fociety  ;  but  thofe  accounts  are 
various  and  contradictory. — Plato  in  his  dialogue  enti¬ 
tled  Critias ,  mentions  his  celebrated  Atalantis  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  ocean  about  9000  years  before 
the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  He  after  ts  it  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Egyptian  priefts  and  to  the 
contemporary  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  learned  world, 
indeed,  generally  agree  in  regarding  his  accounts  of 
that  ifland  as  a  fiClion,  which  the  author  himCelf  did 
not  defign  to  be  undeiftood  in  any  other  light  :  feme, 
however,  are  more  Aedulous,  and  others  go  l'o  far  as  to 
acknowledge  doubts  :  and,  if  the  exigence  of  luch  an 
ifland,  at  a  period  fo  diflant,  be  admitted  as  a  fad 
worthy  of  any  credit,  the  age  of  the  world  may  be 
reckoned  as  at  leaft  conliderably  more  than  1 2,000 
years.  The  pretenfions  of  the  Chinefe  reprefent  the 
world  as  fome  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  years  older  : 
and  we  are  alfo  told  *  that?  the  aftronomical  records 
of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  carried  back  the  oiigin  of 
fociety  to  a  very  remote  period  ;  no  lefs  than  473,000 
years.  The  Egyptian  priefts  reckoned  between  Me- 
nes  and  Sethon  341  generations  f.  But  tbefe  accounts 
If trod,  are  fo  difeordant,  and  fo  flenderly  fupported  by  evidence, 

I  .c.  142.  that  we  cannot  helitate  to  rejeCl  them  all  as  falfe  5  the 
fables  of  hiftorians  fcarce  merit  fo  much  attention  as  the 
hypothefes  of  philofophers. 

When  from  profane  we  turn  to  facred  hiflory,  we 
may  reafonably  expeCl  more  accurate  and  more  cre- 
information  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
globe.  As  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  fo  incontrovertibly  eftablifhed,  wherever  they  af¬ 
ford  evidence  concerning  any  faCl,  that  evidence  muft 
be  regarded  as  decifive.  A  faCl  fo  important  as  the 
prefent  may  be  thought  highly  worthy  of  a  place  in 
them.  Unfortunately,  however,  even  the  facred  wri¬ 
tings  do  not  fix  the  era  of  the  creation  with  fufficient 
accuracy  ;  they  leave  us,  in  fome  meafure,  at  a  lofs 
whether  to  extend  what  they  fay  concerning  that  era 
to  the  whole  contents  of  created  fpace,  or  to  confine 
it  to  our  earth  and  its  inhabitants :  different  copies 
give  different  dates  ;  and  even  in  the  fame  copy,  differ¬ 
ent  parts  relating  the  fame  events,  either  difagree  or 
do  not  fpeak  decifively  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
time  in  which  they  paffed. — In  the  beginning  of  the 
fixth  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  Kings,  the  time 
which  elapfed  between  the  departure  of  the  children 
of  Ifrael  from  Egypt,  and  the  period  at  which  Solo- 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 
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mon  laid  the  foundation  of  his  temple,  is  faid  to  have  ^Oeatior^ 
been  480  years:  And  in  the  book  of  Judges  again, 
the  age  of  all  the  patriarchs  amounts  to  592  years  \  Uniwrfal 
The  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  we  Chriflians^^*A°^  l* 
for  good  reafons  confider  as  the  moft  authentic,  dates  2 eJac<2 
the  creation  of  the  world  3944  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  era.  The  Samaritan  Bible,  again,  fixes  the  era 
of  the  creation  4305  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

And  the  Greek  tranflation,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Septuagint  verflon  of  the  Bible,  gives  5270  as 
number  of  the  years  which  intervened  between  thofe 
two  periods.  As  many  other  different  calculations  of 
the  years  contained  in  the  fame  intermediate  fpace  of 
time,  might  be  formed  upon  other  dates  in  the  fa¬ 
cred  volume,  differing  in  the  different  copies.  By 
comparing  the  various  dates  in  the  facred  writings, 
examining  how\thefe  have  come  to  difagree  and  to 
be  diveriified  in  different  copies,  endeavouring  to  re¬ 
concile  the  moft  authentic  profane  with  facred  chro¬ 
nology,  and  eking  out  deficiency  of  dates  and  evi¬ 
dence  with  conjecture;  fome  ingenious  men  have  form¬ 
ed  fchemes  of  chronology,  plaufibie  indeed,  but  not 
fupported  by  fufficient  authorities,  which  they  would 
gladly  perfuade  us  to  receive  in  preference  to  any  of 
thofe  above  mentioned.  Uffier  makes  out  from  the 
Hebrew  Bible  4004  years,  as  the  term  between  the 
creation  and  the  birth  of  Chrift  :  Jofephus,  according 
to  Dr  Wills  and  Mr  Whifton,  makes  it  4658  years  ; 
and  M.  Pezron,  with  the  help  of  the  Septuagint,  ex¬ 
tends  it  to  5872  years.  Ufher’s  fyftem  is  the  moft; 
generally  received. 

But  though  thefe  different  fyftems  of  chronology 
are  fo  inconfiftent  and  lo  flenderly  fupported,  yet 
the  differences  among  them  arc  lo  inconfiderable  in 
comparifon  with  thofe  which  arife'before  us  when  we 
contemplate  the  chronology  of  the  Chinefe,  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  and  the  Egyptians,  and  they  agree  fo  well  with 
the  general  information  of  authentic  hiflory  and  with 
the  appearances  of  nature  and  of  fociety,  that  they  may 
be  confidered  as  nearly  fixing  the  true  period  of  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  earth. 

Profane  hiflory  cannot  be  expeCled  to  contain  anjsj-0-rJor 
account  of  the  firft  events  which  palled  after  the  ere-  mation  0n 
ation  of  the  fubftances  of  which  the  univerfe  confifts.  this  head 
The  conje&ures  of  ancient  philofophers  on  this  fub-t<\be  ob¬ 
ject  cannot  merit  attention;  for  vague  tradition,  and^n^^m 
the  appearances  of  nature,  the  only  data  on  which  but 

they  could  proceed  in  forming  their  conjectures,  could  facred  hi- 
admit  of  no  fair  injunctions  concerning  thofe  events  ;  ftory. 
and  befides,  inftead  of  liftening  to  tradition,  or  exa¬ 
mining  the  appearances  of  nature,  they  generally  con- 
fulted  imagination,  and  imagination  alone,  on  fuch  ec- 
cafions.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  hope 
but  from  the  facred  writings.  From  them  we  may 
expeCt  hiftorical  information,  not  to  be  obtained  from 
any  other  fource.  What  they  communicate  is  com¬ 
municated  on  divine  authoiity  ;  and  it  is  only  on  fucli 
authority  we  can  receive  any  accounts  concerning  the 
creation. 

A  few  hints  in  the  book  of  Job  afford  the  earlieft  in-  Hints^con 
formation  to  be  found  in  the  feriptures  concerning  cern;ng  tj,c 
the  creation  'of  the  world.  “  Where  waft  thou  when  creation  in 
I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  when  the  morning  the  book  of 
ftars  fang  together,  and  all  the  fons  of  God  fhouted 
for  joy*  ?”  “  Behold,  he  put  no  truft  in  his  fervants,  xxxvj^’ 

4  Z  and  ver.  4.  &  7. 
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Creation.  *  and  Ins  angels  he  charged  with  folly  tl  And  unto 
*  Chap  iv  man  (or  t0  ^am),  Behold,  the  fear  of  the 

ver,  18.  Lord  is  wifdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  under- 
f  Ch.  xxviii.  Handing  f Thefe  paffages  rather  hint  at  than  relate 
ver,  28.  faCls.  But  it  has  been  inferred  from  them,  that  there 
were  liars  in  the  firmament,  and  angels  in  heaven,  be¬ 
fore  the  formation  of  our  globe  ;  that  angels  as  well 
as  man  have  fallen  *,  and  that  other  injunctions,  befides 
that  of  abflaining  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  were  laid 
?  Milne's  on  Adam  when  he  was  firft  placed  in  ParadifeJ.  If 
Left*™*9  *ke  interpretation  be  admitted  as  juft,  the  firft  of  thefe 
fads  may  be  confidcred  as  forming,  as  it  were,  a  point 
with  which  our  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Deity 
commences :  the  period  of  time  at  which  the  fecond 
event  took  place  is  not  fpecified  :  and  the  precept  to 
Adam  muft  no  doubt  have  been  uttered  after  he  was 
formed  and  infpired  with  intelligence.  Yet  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  firft  of  the  above  quotations  from  the  book 
of  Job,  the  only  one  that  is  of  importance  to  us  at 
prefent,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  it  has  been  dif¬ 
ferently  underftood.  The  morning  ftars  might  fmg 
together,  and  the  fons  of  God  ffiout  for  joy,  on  account 
both  of  their  own  creation  and  of  the  creation  of  the 
earth  at  one  time  \  and  yet  Job,  having  been  himfelf 
made  a  confcious  being  at  a  much  later  period,  not  be 
able  to  tell  where  he  was  at  that  era  of  exulting  gratitude 
and  congratulation. 

Mofaic  ac-  Mofes  relates,  that  ||  “  in  the  beginning  God  created 
count  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  (continues 

the  crea-  he)  was  without  form  and  void  \  and  darknefs  was 

Jl°Gen  i  1  uPon  ^ace  °f  ^e  deep  :  and  the  fpirit  of  God  mo* 

1  ved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  faid,  Let 

there  be  light )  and  there  was  light.  And  God  faw 
the  light,  that  it  was  good  :  and  God  divided  the 
light  from  the  darknefs.  And  God  called  the  light  day, 
and  the  darknefs  he  called  night :  and  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  firft  day.”  During  five  fucceed- 
ing  days  the  work  of  creation  was  carried  on.  On 
the  fecond  day,  a  firmament  was  made  to  feparate  the 
waters,  and  that  firmament  called  heave n :  on  the  third 
day  the  waters  were  colle&ed  into  Teas,  and  the  land 
from  which  the  waters  retired  caufed  to  produce  grafs 
and  trees  and  other  plants  ;  on  the  fourth  day,  lights 
were  made  to  appear  in  the  firmament ;  to  enlighten 
the  earth,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and  to 
diftinguiffi  time  into  feafons  and  years :  on  the  fifth  day 
the  feas  were  peopled  with  whales  and  other  fiflies, 
and  the  air  with  fowls :  on  the  fixth  day,  the  earth 
was  furnifhed  with  reptiles  and  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds ; 
and  on  the  fame  day,  the  firft  human  pair,  the  progeni¬ 
tors  of  all  the  human  race,  were  created  in  God’s  own 
8  image. 

Difficulties  Some  difficulties  occur  in  comparing  this  account  of 
occurring  the  creation  with  the  laws  which  appear  at  prefent  to 
in  the  above  regUjate  0f  nature.  We  find  it  hard  to  con¬ 

ceive  how- the  earth,  while  yet  a  ftranger  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  fun,  could  experience  the  viciffitude  of  day 
and  night  \  and  are  aftonifhed  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
51  trees  and  herbage  firft  overfpread  its  furface.  The  con- 

Attempts  dition  of  matter  when  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void,  and  the  operation  of  the  fpirit  of  God  on  the  face 
cultics  Dr  ^ie  WEters  are  equally  myfterious. 

Burnet’s  Some  ingenious  men  have  eagerly  laboured  to  re¬ 
theory.  move  thefe  difficulties.  Among  thefe  is  Dr  Burnet, 


whofe  theory  of  the  earth  has  now  been  long  confider-  Creation, 
ed  as  fanciful  and  ill-founded.  He  fuppofes  all  the;“v^ 
celeftial  bodies,  even  the  fun  and  all  the  other  planets 
of  the  folar  fyftem'  to  have  exifted  long  before  the 
earth.  The  chaos  on  which  the  fpirit  of  God  moved, 
confided,  according  to  him,  of  the  firft  principles  from 
which  all  terreflrial  bodies  have  been  formed.  When 
thofe  laws  by  which  the  material  world  is  regulated 
firft  began  to  operate  on  the  mafs,  he  fuppofes  that 
its  groffer  and  heavier  parts  would  fink  towards  the 
centre,  and  there  form  a  folid  ball.  Around  this  folid 
ball  two  fpecies  of  particles  would  ftill  float  together  in 
confufion.  Of  thefe  he  thinks  one,  being  more  vola¬ 
tile,  would  by  degrees  make  its  efcape  from  the  other, 
would  leave  it  ftill  recumbent  on  the  folid  centre,  and 
fpread  around  it  in  an  atmofphere.  The  middle  fira- 
tum  he  compofes  of  aqueous  and  oleaginous  fluids  ^ 
and  he  makes  no  doubt,  that  after  the  air  had  made 
its  efcape,  the  levity  of  the  oleaginous  fluids  would 
enable  them  to  rife  above  the  aqueous,  and  difpofe 
themfelves  next  the  furface  of  the  liquid  mafs.  On 
them  he  fuppofes  the  impure  atmofphere  to  have  then 
depofited  a  quantity  of  terrene  particles,  fufficient  to 
form,  by  intermixture  with  the  oils,  a  thick  cruft  of 
rich  earth  for  the  production  of  plants  and  herbage, 
and  to  afford  an  habitation  to  animals.  This  delicate 
fhell  he  was  careful  not  to  furrow  with  feas  or  load 
with  mountains  :  either  of  thefe  would  have  reduced  all 
to  confufion.  Such  is  his  earth )  and  after  moulding  it 
with  fo  much  ingenuity,  and  into  fo  happy  a  form,  he 
contents  himfelf,  without  venturing  to  ufe  the  fame 
freedoms  with  the  remaining  part  of  Mofes’s  account  of 
the  creation.  r® 

But  Mofes  affords  nothing  that  can  be  with  any°kie<ffi°n 
propriety  ufed  in  the  foundation  of  fuch  a  theory  : 
tells  not  whether  the  chaos  confifted  of  thofe  terrene, rv. 
and  aqueous,  and  oleaginous,  and  aerial  particles  which 
Dr  Burnet  finds  in  it ;  he  confines  not  the  feas  within 
a  cruft  of  earth  5  nor  does  he  inform  us  that  the  feene- 
ry  of  nature  was  not  diverfified  by  hills  and  vales.  Be¬ 
fides  the  author  of  this  theory  has,  without  any  evi¬ 
dence,  fuppofed  matter  to  have  been  originally  under  the 
influence  of  laws  very  different  from  thofe  by  which  it 
is  at  prefent  regulated.  Oil,  indeed,  while  fluid,  floats 
above  water  :  but  in  a  concrete  ftate,  it  finks  in  water 
like  other  folid  bodies.  If  reduced  into  that  ftate  by 
combination  with  terrene  matters*,  fufficient  to  render 
the  mixture  proper  for  the  nouriftunent  and  production 
of  vegetables,  its  fpecific  gravity  will  be  ftill  greater, 
and  it  will  confequently  fink  fo  much  the  fooner.  How 
a  concrete  fubftance,  confiding  of  earth  and  oil,  could 
float  on  water,  appears  an  inexplicable  enigma.  But  we 
need  not  here  take  farther  pains  in  combating  and  tri¬ 
umphing  over  this  theory,  which  has  long  fince  fallen 
and  funk  to  its  grave.  ir 

Mr  Whiflon  treats  both  the  feriptures  and  the  lawsMrWhifl 
of  nature  with  greater  reverence.  Yet  he  certainly  ton’s  A160! 
involves  himfelf  in  no  trifling  difficulties  in  attempt- 
ing  to  folve  thofe  which  Mofes  prefents.  He  fuppo¬ 
fes  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  to  be  all  more  ancient 
than  the  earth.  The  chaos  from  which  the  earth  was 
formed  he  reprefents  as  having  been  originally  the 
atmofphere  of  a  comet.  The  fix  days  of  the  creation 
he  would  perfuade  us  to  believe  equal  to  fix  of  our 
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eation,  yesrs  t  for  he  is  of  opinion,  that  tile  earth  did  not  re- 
-Y—*^  volve  daily  round  its  axis,  but  only  annually  round  its 
orbit,  till  after  the  fall  of  man. 

On  the  fir  ft  day  or  year,  therefore,  the  more  pon¬ 
derous  parts  of  the  chaos  were,  according  to  this  the¬ 
ory,  conglomerated  into  an  orb  of  earth,  the  chinks 
and  interftices  over  that  orb  filled  up  with  water,  and 
the  exterior  part  or  atmofphere  rarefied,  fo  as  to  admit 
fome  faint  glimmering  of  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

On  the  fecond  day,  the  atmofphere  was  diffufed  to 
its  due  extent  around  the  earth,  and  reduced  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  rarity  and  purity  which  rendered  it  ftill  more 
fiiitable  for  the  tranfmiftion  of  light  }  the  earth  was 
ftill  more  confolidated  \  and  the  waters  being  aimoft 
entirely  excluded  from  the  interftices  which  they  be¬ 
fore  occupied,  were  partly  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  partly  raifed  in  vapour  into  the  atmofphere 
or  firmament. 

On  the  third  day,  the  earth’s  furface  became  fo  irre¬ 
gular,  in  one  place  rifing  into  hills,  in  another  finking 
into  vales,  as  to  caufe  the  waters,  which  were  before 
equally  diffufed,  to  colleft  into  feas  and  lakes,  leaving 
large  tra&s  of  ground  unoccupied.  And  no  fooner  was 
a  part  of  the  earth’s  furface  left  bare  by  the  waters,  than 
the  general  influence  of  the  fun  produced  on  it  a  rich 
covering  of  herbage,  and  all  the  different  fpecies  of  ve¬ 
getables. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  earth  was  rendered  fubjeft 
to  the  regular  influence  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars. 

On  the  fifth  day  or  year,  things  were  fo  far  advan¬ 
ced,  that  fifhes  and  fowls  were  now  produced  from  the 
waters. 

On  the  fixth  day  was  the  earth  furnifhed  with  ani¬ 
mals  $  and  the  lord  of  all  the  other  animals,  man,  was 
now  created. 

ijeftions  Such  is  Mr  Whifton’s  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
MrWhif-  the  Mofaic  creation.  But  he  likewife  affumes  much 
l’stheo-  raore  than  can  be  reafonably  granted.  The  atmo¬ 
fphere  of  a  comet  could  not  well  be  the  primitive  chaos  : 
it  is  not  an  obfeure,  but  a  pellucid  fluid  j  and  its  exte¬ 
rior  ftrata,  if  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  matter  of  our 
earth,  muft  be  fcorified  by  its  near  approaches  to  the 
fun.  Had  the  earth  not  begun  to  move  round  its  axis 
till  after  the  work  of  creation  was  completed,  the  im¬ 
moderate  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  which  its  different 
parts  would  have  alternately  felt,  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  proved  fatal  to  both  plants  and  animals. 
Even  the  moft  artful  interpretation  of  Mofes’s  words 
cannot  reprefent  him  as  meaning  to  inform  us  that  the 
fun  and  moon  were  created  at  different  periods.  But 
philofophy  will  fcarce  permit  us  to  imagine  that  the 
moon  was  formed  before  the  earth.  And  therefore 
we  cannot  upon  good  grounds  agree  with  Mr  Whifton, 
that  the  creation  of  the  earth  was  later  than  that  of  the 
f3  other  bodies  of  the  folar  fyftem. 

.de  Luc's  Among  others  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
sory  and  the  original  formation  of  the  earth,  and  the  changes 
je&ions.  h  fcas  undergone,  is  M.  de  Luc.  This  cofmo- 

logift,  like  Mr  Whifton,  thinks  that  the  days  of  the 
creation  were  much  longer  periods  of  time  than  our 
prefent  days.  He  feems  to  think  that  the  earth  had 
exifted  long  before  the  Mofaic  creation  j  but  began  at 
that  era  to  experience  new  changes,  and  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  new  laws :  that  all  the  different  events  de- 
feribed  by  Mofes  in  his  hiftory  of  the  creation,  aftual- 
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ly  took  place  in  the  order  in  which  he  relates  them  $  ^Creation.  ^ 
but  that  Mofes’s  days  are  indefinite  fpaces  of .  time,  v 
which  muft  have  been  very  long,  but  of  wnich  we 
cannot  hope  to  afeertain  the  precife  length.  Thefe 
are  ingenious  conjectures  $  but  they  do  not  appear  ne- 
ceffary,  nor  are  they  juiiified  by  fa£ts.  For  a  fuller 
and  more  clofe  inveiligation  of  this  part  of  the  fubjecl, 
we  muft  refer  to  the  article  Earth  :  and  (hall  now 
clofe  the  prefent  article  with  a  fhort  explanation  of  what 
appears  to  us  the  moft  natural  way  of  underftanding 
Mofes’s  account  of  the  creation. 

It  has  been  conje&ured  *,  with  great  probability,  *Un*wf*1 
that  the  creation  of  which  Mofes  is  the  hiitorian,  was  * 

neither  confined  to  the  earth  alone,  nor  extended  to 
the  whole  univerfe.  The  relation  which  all  the  pla¬ 
nets  of  the  folar  fyftem  bear  to  the  fame  illuminating 
body  countenances  the  conje&ure,  that  they,  together 
with  the  luminary  by  which  they  are  enlightened 
were  all  created  at  one  period  :  but  it  would  perhaps 
be  to  conceive  too  meanly  of  the  benevolence,  wif- 
dom,  and  a&ive  power  of  the  Deity,  to  fuppofe  that 
before  that  period  thefe  had  never  been  exerted  in  any 
work  of  creation.  Yet  even  here  we  have  not  demon- 
ftrative  evidence. 

On  the  fuppofition  that  the  whole  folar  fyftem  was 
created  at  once,  which  has  at  lead  the  merit  of  doing 
no  violence  to  the  narrative  of  Mofes,  the  creation  of 
the  fun  and  the  other  planets  may  be  underftood  to 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  with  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  earth.  In  that  cafe,  even  in  the  courfe 
of  the  firft  day,  though  not  longer  than  our  prefent 
days,  thofe  bodies  might  be  reduced  to  fuch  order, 
and  their  relative  motions  fo  far  eftabliihed,  as  to  begin 
the  diftinction  between  light  and  darknefs,  day  and 
night. 

On  the  fecond  day,  we  may  naturally  underftand 
from  Mofes’s  narrative,  that  the  atmofphere  was  purified, 
and  the  fpecific  gravities  of  aqueous  vapour  and  atmo- 
fpheric  air  fo  adjufted,  as  to  render  the  latter  capable  of 
fupporting  the  former. 

On  the  third  day  the  waters  were  firft  colle£led  into 
lakes  and  feas  :  but  in  what  manner,  we  cannot  well 
determine.  Some  call  in  the  operation  of  earthquakes  ; 
others  tell  us,  that  when  the  earth  was  firft  formed, 
the  exterior  ftrata,  were,  at  different  parts  over  its  fur¬ 
face,  of  different  fpecific  gravities ;  and  that  the  more 
ponderous  parts  now  funk  nearer  the  common  centre, 
while  the  lighter  parts  ftill  remaining  equally  remote 
from  it  as  before,  formed  iftands,  continents,  hills, 
and  mountains.  But  thefe  are  mere  fancies  *,  and  we 
have  no  fa£ls  to  offer  in  their  ftead.  On  the  latter 
part  of  this  day  vegetables  were  caufed  to  fpring  up 
over  the  earth.  Their  growth  muft  have  been  much 
more  rapid  than  we  ever  behold  it  now  but  by  what 
particular  a£l  of  fupernatural  power  that  might  be  ef- 
fedled,  we  ftiould  in  vain  inquire. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  were 
made  to  appear.  But  according  to  the  conje&ure 
which  we  have  mentioned,  as  plaufible,  though  with¬ 
out  aferibing  to  it  the  evidence  of  certain  truth,  thofe 
heavenly  bodies  are  to  be  confidered  as  having  been 
created  before  this  day.  But  they  might  now  begin 
to  exert  their  full  influence  on  the  earth  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  have  fince  continued  to  do. 

The  creation  of  the  inanimate  world  was  now  fi« 
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Creation  nqhed,  and  the  earth  prepared  for  the  reception  of 

Credibility  an*ma^s*  On  hfth  day,  therefore,  were  the  living 
,  inhabitants  of  the  air  and  the  waters  created. 

On  the  fixth  day  the  inferior  animals  inhabiting  the 
earth  were  firft  created  >  and  after  that,  the  whole  work 
was  crowned  by  the  creation  of  a  male  and  female 
of  the  human  fpecies.  To  the  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  animals,  nothing  certain  can  be  added  in 
explanation  of  Mofes’s  narrative.  No  more  but  one 
pair  of  the  human  fpecies  were  at  firft  created  :  the 
fame  economy  might  poffibly  be  obferved  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  inferior  animals. 

CREBILLON,  Prosper  Joltot  de,  a  French  wri¬ 
ter  of  tragedy,  and  ufually  ranked  after  Corneille  and 
Racine,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1674.  He  was  ori¬ 
ginally  deilined  to  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  and  placed 
at  Paris  with  that  view  5  but  the  impetuofity  of  his 
paffions  rendering  him  unfit  for  bufinefs,  he  was  ur¬ 
ged  by  fome  friends,  who  difeerned  very  well  his  na¬ 
tural  turn,  to  attempt  dramatic  compofuions.  He 
complied,  but  not  till  after  many  refufals  3  and  gave 
at  length  a  tragedy,  which  met  with  grfat  fuccefs. 
He  then  marched  on  in  the  career  he  had  begun,  but 
was  checked  by  a  fit  of  love  for  an  apothecary’s 
daughter  3  which  fit  of  love  ended  in  marriage.  His 
father,  doubly  enraged  at  his  fon  for  thus  furrender¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  the  two  demons  of  Love  and  Poetry, 
difinherited  him  3  but  falling  fick  fome  years  after,  in 
1707,  he  re-eftabliffied  him  in  all  his  rights,  and  died. 
Crebilion  was,  however,  little  better  for  his  acquifi- 
tions,  the  greateft  part  being  probably  wafted  before, 
they  came  3  and  thus,  though  high  in  fame,  and  at  the 
prime  of  life,  he  Hill  continued  poor.  He  loft  his  wife 
in  1711,  and  fortune  long  frowned  upon  him,  till  at 
iaft  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  French  academy,  and 
the  employment  of  cenfor  of  the  police.  He  was  af- 
'  terwards  in  more  profperous  circumftances,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  a  long  life.  He  died  in  1762,  at 
the  age  of  88*  much  regretted  on  account  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  virtues.  He  was  of  a  temperament  extremely 
robuft,  without  which  he  could  not  have  held  out  fo 
long  ;  for  he  ate  prodigioufly,  and  continued  to  the 
laft  fo  to  do.  He  flept  little,  and  lay  as  hard  as  if 
upon  the  floor  3  not  from  any  pious  principle  of  morti¬ 
fying,  but  becaufe  he  liked  it.  He  was  always  fur- 
rounded  with  about  30  dogs  and  cats  3  and  ufed  to 
fmoke  a  good  deal  of  tobacco,  to  keep  his  room  fweet 
againft  then*’  exhalations.  Whenever  he  was  ill,  he  ufed 
to  manage  himfelf  according  to  his  own  fancy  and  feel¬ 
ings  3  for  he  made  a  jeft  of  phyfic  and  phyficians.  Fie 
was  a  dealer  in  bon  *mots.  Being  afked  one  day  in  full 
company,  which  of  his  works  he  thought  the  beft  ? 
“  I  don’t  know  (fays  he)  which  is  my  beft  produc¬ 
tion  3  but  this  (pointing  to  his  fon)  is  certainly  my 
worft.” 

CRECY,  Crescy,  or  Cressy.  See  Cressy. 
CREDENTIALS,  letters  of, recommendation  and 
power,  efpecialjy  fuch  as  are  given  to  ambaftadors  or 
public  minifters,  by  the  prince  or  ftate  that  fends  them 
to  foreign  courts. 

CREDIBILITY,  a  fpecies  of  evidence,  lefs  indeed 
than  abfolute  certainty  or  demonftration,  but  greater 
than*mere  poftibility  3  it  is  nearly  allied  to  probability, 
and  feems  to  be  a  mean  between  poftibility  and  demon- 
ftiation. 
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CREDIT,  in  Commerce ,  a  mutual  truft  or  loan  of  Credit 
merchandife  or  money,  on  the  reputation  of  the  pro-  ii 
bity  and  folvability  of  a  dealer.  Credulity, 

Credit  is  either  public  or  private.  Every  trader 
ought  to  have  fome  eftate,  ftock,  or  portion  of  his 
own,  fufficient  to  carry  on  the  traffic  he  is  engaged  in  : 
they  fhould  alfo  keep  their  dealings  within  the  extent 
of  their  capital,  fo  that  no  difappointment  in  their  re¬ 
turns  may  incapacitate  them  from  fupporting  their  cre¬ 
dit.  Yet  traders  of  worth  and  judgment  may  forne- 
times  lie  under  the  neceffity  of  borrowing  money  for 
carrying  011  their  bufinefs  to  the  beft  advantage  3  but 
then  the  borrower  ought  to  be  fo  juft  to  his  own  re¬ 
putation,  and  to  his  creditors,  as  to  be  well  allured  that 
he  has  fufficient  effects  within  his  power  to  pay  off  his 
obligations  in  due  time.  But  if  a  trader  Ihould  bor¬ 
row  money  to  the  extent  of  his  credit,  and  launch  out 
into  trade  fo  as  to  employ  it  with  the  fame  freedom  as 
if  it  was  his  own  proper  ftock,  fuch  a  way  of-  manage¬ 
ment  is  very  precarious,  and  may  be  attended  with 
dangerous  confequcnces.  Merchants  ought  never  to 
purchafe  their  goods  for  exportation  upon  long  credit, 
with  intent  to  difeharge  the  debt  by  the  return  of  the 
fame  goods  3  for  this  has  an  injurious  influence  on  trade 
feveral  way9  3  and  if  any  merchant  has  occalion  to 
make  ufe  of  his  credit,  it  ihould  always  be  for  the 
borrowing  of  money,  but  never  for  the  buying  of 
goods  3  nor  is  the  large  credit  given  to  wholelal$  tra¬ 
ders  a  prudential  or  jultifiable  pra&ice  in  trade. 

The  public  credit  of  a  nation  is  faid  to  run  high 
when  the  commodities  of  that  nation  find  a  ready  vent, 
are  fold  at  a  good  price,  and  when  dealers  may  be  fafe- 
ly  trufted  with  them  :  alfo  when  lands  and  houfes  find 
ready  purchafers  3  when  money  is  to  be  borrowed  at 
a  low  intereft  3  when  people  think  it  fafe  and  advan¬ 
tageous  to  venture  large  flocks  in  trade  3  and  when  notes, 
mortgages,  &c,  will  pafs  for  money. 

Letters  of  Credit,  are  thole  given  to  perfons  in 
whom  a  merchant,  &x.  can  truft,  to  take  money  of 
his  correfpondent  abroad,  in  cafe  he  happens  to  need 
it. 

Credit  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  currency  which  papers 
or  bills  have  in  the  public  or  among  dealers.  In  this 
fenfe  credit  is  faid  to  rife,  when  in  negociating  the 
(hares  of  the  company,  they  are  received  and  fold  at 
prices  above  par ,  or  the  ftandard  of  their  firft  creation. 
Difcredit  is  oppofed  to  credit,  and  is  ufed  where  money, 
bills,  Sec.  fall  below  par . 

Credit  was  alfo  anciently  a  right  which  lords  had 
over  their  vaffals ;  confifting  in  this,  that  during  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  they  might  oblige  them  to  lend  them  mo¬ 
ney.  In  this  fenfe,  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  credit 
during  fifteen  days  on  his  own  fubjedls,  and  thofe  of 
the  bilhop  of  Nantes  3  and  the  bilhop  had  the  fame 
credit  or  right  among  his  fubje£ls  and  thofe  of  that 
prince. 

CREDITON,  a  market  town  in  Devonftnre,  con- 
fiderable  for  a  good  woollen  manufa&ory  3  it  is  fitua- 
ted  about  9  miles  north-weft  of  Exeter,  in  W.  Long* 

3.  50.  and  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

CREDITOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  any  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  is  due,  either  by  obligation,  promife,  or  other- 
wife.  See  Debt. 

CREDULITY  denotes  a  weaknefs  of  mind,  by 
reafon  of  which  a  perfon  yields  his  affent  to  propoft- 
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lions  or  fa&$,  before  he  has  considered  their  evi¬ 
dence. 

CREECH,  Thomas,  eminent  for  his  tranflalions 
of  ancient  authors  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  was  foil  of 
Thomas  Creech,  and  born  near  Sherborne  in  Dorfet- 
fnire  in  1659.  was  educated  in  grammar  learning 

under  Mr  Curganven  of  Sherborne,  to  whom  he  after¬ 
wards  dedicated  a  tranflation  of  one  of  Theocritus’s 
IdyHiums :  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Wad  ham  col- 
Jecre  in  Oxford  in  1675.  Wood  tells  us  that  his  father 
W3S  a  gentleman  ;  but  Giles  Jacob  fays,  in  his  Lives 
and  Characters  of  Englifh  poets,  that  his  parents  cir- 
cumftances  not  being  l'ufficient  to  afford  him  a  liberal 
education,  his  difpoiition  and  capacity  for  learning 
raifed  him  up  a  patron  in  Colonel  Strangeways,  whole 
generofity  fupplied  that  defedf.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
Creech  diftinguilhed  himfelf  much,  and  was  accounted 
a  good  philofopher  and  poet,  and  a  diligent  ftadent. 
June  13.  1683,  he  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts, 
and  not  long  after  was  ele&ed  probationer  fellow  of  All¬ 
fouls  college  ;  to  which,  Jacob  obferves,  the  great  repu¬ 
tation  acquired  by  his  tranflation  of  Lucretius  recom¬ 
mended  him.  Wood  tells  us,  that  upon  this  occafion 
he  gave  fmgular  proofs  of  his  claffical  learning  and 
philofophy  before  his  examiners.  He  alfo  took  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  on  the  1 8th  of  March  3696.  He 
now  began  to  be  well  known  by  the  works  he  publifh- 
ed  j  but  Father  Niceron  obferves,  that  they  were  of 
no  great  advantage  to  his  fortune,  fince  his  circumftan- 
ces  were  always  indifferent.  In  1699?  having  taken 
holy  orders,  he  was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  li¬ 
ving  of  Welwynn  in  Hertfordfhire  ;  but  this  he  had 
not  long  enjoyed  before  he  put  an  endfto  his  own  life. 
The  motives  of  this  fatal  cataftrophe  have  been  vari- 
oufly  reprefented.  The  author  of  the  Nouvelles  de  la 
Republiqite  des  Lettres  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1700 
Mr  Creech  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  who  treated  him 
with  great  negleff ,  though  (he  was  complaifant  enough 
to  feveral  others.  This  affront  he  could  not  bear,  and 
refolved  not  to  furvive  it.  Whereupon  he  ftiut_  himfelf 
up  in  his  ftudy,  where  he  hanged  himfelf  about  the 
end  of  June  1700,  and  was  found  in  that  fituation 
three  days  after.  The  Poetical  Regitter  fays  nothing 
of  the  particular  manner  of  his  death,  but  only  that 
he  unfortunately  made  away  with  himfelf5  in  the  year 
1701  *,  andaferibes  this  fatal  cataftrophe  of  Mr  Creech’s 
life  to  the  morofenefs  of  his  temper,  which  made  him 
lefs  efteemed  than  his  great  merit  deferved,  and  enga¬ 
ged  him  in  frequent  animofkies  and  difputes  upon  that 
account.  But  from  an  original  letter  of  Arthur  Char- 
lett,  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  it  has  lately 
been  difeovered,  that  this  unhappy  event  was  owing 
to  a  very  different  caufe.  There  was  a  fellow  colle¬ 
gian  of  whom  Creech  frequently  borrowed  money : 
but  repeating  his  applications  too  often,  he  met  one 
day  with  fuch  a  cold  reception,  that  he  retired  in  a 
fit  of  gloomy  difguft,  and  in  three  days  was  found 
hanging  in  his  ftudy.  Creech’s  principal  performances 
are,  1.  A  tranflation  of  Lucretius.  2.  A  tranflation 
of  Horace }  in  which,  however,  he  has  omitted  fome 
few  odes.  3.  The  Xdylliums  of  Theocritus,  with  Ra- 
pin’s  Difcourfe  of  Paftorals.  4.  A  tranflation  of  Ma- 
nilius’s  Aftronomicon.  Befides  tranflations  of  feveral 
parts  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Plutarch )  printed  in  differ¬ 
ent  colle&ions,. 
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CREED,  a  brief  fummary  of  the 
Chriftian’s  belief. 

The  moil  ancient  form  of  creeds  is  that  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  apoftolic  creed  :  befides  this,  there 
are  feveral  other  ancient  forms  and  fcattered  remains  of 
creeds  to  be  met  with  in  the  primitive  records  of  the 
church.  The  firft  is  the  form  of  apoftolical  do&rine, 
collected  by  Origen  5  the  fecond  is  a  fragment  of  a  creed 
preferved  by  Tertullian  ;  the  third  remains  of  a  creed  is 
in  the  works  of  Cyprian  ;  the  fourth,  a  creed  compofed 
by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  for  the  ufe  of  -his  own 
church  ;  the  fifth,  the  creed  of  Lucian  the  martyr  *,  the 
fixth,  the  creed  of  the  apoftolical  conftitutions.  Befides 
thefe  fcattered  remains.of  the  ancient  creeds,  there  are 
extant  fome  perfect  forms,  as  thofe  of  Jerufalem,  Ciefarea, 
Antioch,  &c. 

The  moft  univerfal  creeds  are,  the  Apostolical, 
the  At  HAN  A  SI  AN,  and  the  NlCENE  creeds.  See  thefe 
articles. 

Thefe  three  creeds  are  ufed  in  the  public  offices  of 
the  church  of  England  5  and  fubfenption  to  them  is 
required  of  all  the  eftablifhed  clergy.  Subfcription 
to  thefe  was  alfo  required  of  the  diffenting  teacheis, 
by  the  toleration  y  but  from  which  they  are  now 
relieved  by  19  Geo.  III. 

CREEK,  a  part  of  a  haven,  where  any  thing  is 
landed  from  the  fea.  So  many  landing  places  as  there 
are  in.  a  harbour  or  port,  fo  many  creeks  there  are.  It 
is  alfo  laid  to  be  a  (bore  or  bank  whereon  the  water  beats, 
running  in  a  fmall  channel  from  any  part  of  the  fea  ; 
from  the  Latin  crepido .  This  word  is  ufed  in  the  flat. 
4  Hen.  IV.  c.  20.  and  5  Eliz.  c.  5. 

CREENGLES.  See  Cringle. 

CREEPER.  See  Certhia,  Ornithology  Index . 

Creeper,  in  naval  affairs,  an  inftrument  of  iron 
refembling  a  grappling,  having  a  /hank,  and  four  hooks 
or  claws.  It  is  ufed  to  throw  into  the  bottom  of  any' 
river  or  harbour,  with  a  rope  faftened  to  it,  to  hook 
and  draw  up  any  thing  from  the  bottom  which  may 
have  been  loft.  See  Plate  CL. 

CRELLIUS,  John,  a  famous  Socinian,  born  in 
1590,  in  a  village  near  Noremberg.  In  1612,  he  went 
into  Poland,  where  the  Unitarians  had  a  fchool,  in 
which  he  became  profeffor  of  divinity,  and  minifter 
at  Crackow,  .where  he  died  in  1632,  aged  42.  He 
was  the  author,  1.  Of  a  famous  Treatife  againft  the 
Myftery  of  the  Trinity^  2.  Commentaries  on  a  part  of 
the  New  Teftament  5  and  other  works.  All  of  them 
are  fcarce. 

CREMA,  a  city  and  biffiop’s  fee  of  Italy,  capital  cf  a 
diftriCt  of  the  Milanefe,  called  from  it  Cremafco  it 
ftands  almoft  in  the  middle  between  Milan  and  Mantua,, 
in  E.  Long.  10.  15  and  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

CREMASTER,  in  Anatomij ,  the  name  of  a  mufcle  of 
the  tefticle,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  fide.  See 
Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcle s. 

CREMATION  is  fometimes  ufed  for  burning,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  applied  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  dead.  This  cuftom  is  well  known  to  have 
prevailed  among  moft  eaftern  nations,  and  continued 
with  their  defendants  after  they  had  peopled  the 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Hence  we  find  it  prevail¬ 
ing  in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  till  Chriftianity  abolifhed 
it. 

CREMONA*. 


Cfemona 

ii 

Creon. 
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CREMONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  Romance-  fume  the  reins  of  government. 


lony,  with  municipal  rights,  fettled  beyond  the  Po,  be- 
*  the  confluence  of  the  Addua,  on  the  report  of  Han¬ 
nibal’s  march  into  Italy  (Polybius)  :  a  town  at  this  day 
flill  maintaining  its  name  and  flouriftfing  ftate.  It  was 
an  opulent  and  mercantile  city  ;  but  fullered  greatly  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Auguftus  (Virgil).  In  the  war  with 
Vitellius,  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  partizans  of  Vefpafian*, 
but  was  loon  after  rebuilt  by  the  munificence  of  the 
citizens  and  exhortations  of  Vefpafian,  (Tacitus.)  Now 
capital  of  the  Cremonefe,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.  E. 
Long.  lo.  30.  N.  Lat.  45. 

CRENATED,  a  term  ufed  in  botany.  See  Botany 
Index, 

CRENELLE,  or  -Pm  battled,  in  Heraldry ,  is  ufed 
when  any  honourable  ordinary  is  drawn,  like  the  battle¬ 
ments  on  a  wall  to  defend  men  from  the  enemies  Ihot. 
This  attribute  belongs  to  the  arms  of  fuch  as  have  de¬ 
fended  caftles  for  their  prince  or  country,  or  of  fuch  as 
are  fkilled  in  architecture. 

CRENOPI1YLAX,  in  antiquity,  a  magiftrate  of 
Athens,  who  had  the  infpe&ion  of  fountains. 

CREODIBA,  in  the  cuftoms  of  the  middle  age,  a 
robbery  and  murder  committed  in  a  wood,  where  the 
body  of  the  perfon  killed  was  burnt  in  order  to  prevent 
any  difeovery  of  the  crime.  The  word,  fays  Wendelinus, 
is  compounded  of  cruy  and  diven ,  that  is,  <f  wood- 
robbers.” 

CREOLES,  a  name  originally  given  to  the  families 
defeended  from  the  Spaniards  who  iirlt  fettled  at  Mexico 
in  America.  Thefe  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Spaniards  properly  fo  called,  and  the  Mulattoes,  which 
two  other  fpecies  of  inhabitants  they  diftinguilh  5  and 
are  excluded  from  all  confiderable  employments.  It  is 
now  ufed  in  a  more  ex  ten  five  fenfe,  and  applied  to  all 
natives  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

CREON,  king  of  Corinth,  wras  fon  of  Sifyphus.  He 
promifed  his  daughter  Glauce  to  Jafon,  who  had  repu¬ 
diated  Medea.  To  revenge  the  fuccefs  of  her  rival, 
Medea  fent  her  for  a  prefent  a  gown  covered  with  poi- 
fon.  Glauce  put  it  on,  and  was  feized  with  fudden  pains. 
Her  body  took  fire,  and  ftie  expired  in  the  greateft 
torments.  The  houfe  alfo  was  confumed  by  the  fire,  and 
Creon  and  his  family  fhared  Glauce’s  fate. 

Creon,  fon  of  Menoetius,  was  father  to  Jocafta, 
the  wife  and  mother  of  Oedipus.  At  the  death  of 
Laius,  who  had  married  Jocafta,  Creon  afeended  the 
vacant  throne  -of  Thebes.  As  the  ravages  of  the 
Sphynx  were  intolerable,  Creon  offered  his  crown  and 
daughter  in  marriage  to  him  who  could  explain  the 
enigmas  which  the  monfter  propofed.  Oedipus  was 
happy  in  his  explanations,  and  he  afeended  the  throne 
of  Thebes,  and  married  Jocafta  without  knowing  that 
ftie  was  his  mother,  and  by  her  he  had  two  fons,  Poly¬ 
nices  and  Eteocles.  Thefe  two  fons  mutually  agreed 
after  their  father’s  death  to  reign  in  the  kingdom  each 
a  year  alternately.  Eteocles  firft  afeended  the  throne 
by  right  of  feniority  \  but  when  he  was  once  in  power 
he  refufed  to  refign  at  the  appointed  time,  and  his 
brother  led  againft  him  an  army  of  Argives  to  fupport 
his  right.  The  war  was  decided  by  a  fingle  combat  be¬ 
tween  the  two  brothers.  They  both  killed  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  Creon  afeended  the  throne  till  Leodamus 
the  fon  of  Eteocles  fhould  be  of  fufficient  age  to  af- 


E 

In  his  regal  capacity 
and  more  particulaily 
of  all  the  bloodfhed 


he  commanded  that  the  Argives, 

Polynices,  who  was  the  caufe 

ftiould  remain  unburied.  If  this  was  in  any  manner 
difobeyed,  the  offenders  were  to  be  buried  alive.  An¬ 
tigone  the  filler  of  Polynices  tranfgreffed,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  punilhed.  Haemon  the  fon  of  Creon,  who 
was  paflionately  fond  of  Antigone,  killed  himfelf  on 
her  grave,  when  his  father  refufed  to  grant  her  par¬ 
don.  Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by  Thefeus,  who 
had  made  war  with  him  becaufe  he  refufed  burial  to 
the  Argives. 

CREPANCE,  in  the  manege,  a  chop  or  cratch  in 
a  horfe’s  leg,  given  by  the  fpunges  of  the  (hoes  of  one 
of  the  hinder  feet  crofting  and  ftriking  againft  the 
other  hinder  foot.  This  cratch  degenerates  into  an 
ulcer. 

CREPIDiE,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  flippers 
or  (hoes,  which  were  always  worn  with  the  pallium ,  as 
the  calcei  were  with  the  toga . 

CREPIS,  Hawk- weed,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  49th  order,  Compojitce .  See  Botany 
Index. 

CREPITATION,  that  noife  which  fome  falts 
make  over  the  fire  in  calcination,  called  alfo  detona~ 
tion . 

Crepitation  is  alfo  ufed  in  furgery,  for  the  noife 
made  by  the  ends  or  pieces  of  bones,  when  the  furgeon 
moves  a  limb  to  affure  himfelf  by  his  ear  of  the  exiftence 
of  a  fraefture. 

CREPUNDIA,  in  antiquity,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
fuch  things  as  were  expofed  along  with  children,  as  rings, 
jewels,  &c.  ferving  as  tokens  whereby  they  afterwards 
might  be  known. 

CREPUSCULUM  in  AJlronomy ,  twilight  5  the 
time  from  the  firft  dawn  or  appearance  of  the  morning 
to  the  riling  of  the  fun  \  and  again,  between  the  fetting 
of  the  fun  and  the  laft  remains  of  day. 

Papias  derives  the  word  from  creperus ;  which,  he 
fays,  anciently  fignified  uncertain ,  doubtful ,  q.  d.  a  du¬ 
bious  lig/i(.  The  crepufculum  is  ufually  computed  to 
begin  and  end  when  the  fun  is  about  18  degrees  below 
the  horizon  $  for  then  the  ftars  of  the  fixth  magnitude 
difappear  in  the  morning  and  appear  in  the  evening* 
It  is  of  longer  duration  in  the  folftices  than  in  the 
equinoxes,  and  longer  in  an  oblique  than  in  a  right 
fphere. 

The  crepufcula  are  occafioned  by  the  fun’s  rays  re- 
fra&ed  in  our  atmofphere,  and  reflected  from  the  par¬ 
ticles  thereof  to  the  eye.  See  Twilight. 

CRESCENT,  the  new  moon,  which  as  it  begins  to 
recede  from  the  fun,  (hows  a  little  rim  of  light,  termina¬ 
ting  in  points  or  horns,  which  are  flill  increafing  till  it 
become  full  and  round  in  the  oppofition.  The  word  is 
formed  from  crefco ,  “  I  grow.” 

The  term  is  alio  ufed  for  the  fame  figure  of  the 
moon  in  its  wane  or  decreafe,  but  improperly  5  be¬ 
caufe  the  points  or  horns  are  then  turned  towards 
the  weft,  whereas  they  look  to  the  eaft  in  the  juft  cre- 
feent. 

Crescent,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  bearing  in  form  of  a 
half  moon.  The  Ottomans  bear  finople,  a  crefcent 
montant,  argent. 

The 
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The  crefeent  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  difference  in  coat  with 
armour,  to  diftinguiffi  it  for  that  of  a  fecond  brother  or 
junior  family. 

The  figure  of  the  crefeent  is  the  Turkifti  fymbol  ;  or 
rather  is  that  of  the  city  Byzantium,  which  bore  this 
device  from  all  antiquity;  as  appears  from  medals ftruck 
in  honour  of  Auguftus,  Trajan,  &c. 

The  crefeent  is  fometimes  montant,  i.  e.  its  points 
look  towards  the  top  of  the  chief,  which  is  its  moll  or¬ 
dinary  representation  ;  whence  fome  contend,  that  the 
crefeent,  abfolutely  fo  called,  implies  that  fituation  ; 
though  other  authors  blazon  it  montant,  when  the  horns 
are  towards  the  dexter  fide  of  the  efcutcheon,  in  which 
pofition  others  call  it  incroiffant. 

Crefcents  are  faid  to  be  adojjed ,  when  their  backs 
or  thickeft  parts  are  turned  towards  each  other  ;  their 
points  looking  to  the  fides  of  the  fhield.  Crefeent  in¬ 
verted, ,  is  that  whofe  points  look  towards  the  bottom ; 
turned  crefcents  are  placed  like  thofe  adoffed ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  is,  that  all  their  points  look  to  the  dexter  fide 
of  the  fhield  :  conturned  crefcents ,  on  the  contrary,  look 
to  the  finifter  fide  :  affronted  or  appointed  crefcents ,  are 
contrary  to  the  adoffed,  the  points  looking  towards  each 
other. 

Crescent  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order,  infti- 
tuted  by  Renatus  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  &c.  in 
1448;  fo  called  from  the  badge  or  fymbol  thereof,  a 
crefeent  of  gold  enamelled.  What  gave  occafion  to 
this  eftabliffiment  was,  that  Renatus  took  for  his  device 
a  crefeent,  with  the  word  loz,  “  praife,”  which,  In  the 
ftyle  of  rebus,  makes  lot,  in  crefeent ,  q.  d.  by  advancing 
in  virtue ,  one  merits  praife . 

CRESCENTIA,  the  Calabash  Tree  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  25th  order,  Putaminece. 

See  Botany  Index . 

The  (hells  of  calabafhes  are  made  ufe  for  various 
purpofes.  At  Barbadoes,  befides  drinking-cups  and 
punch  bowls,  there  are  made  of  them  fpoons,  di flies, 
and  other  utenfils  for  the  {laves.  Some  of  thefe  fhells 
are  fo  large,  as  to  be  capable  of  holding  15  pints  of 
water.  The  pulp  is  feldom  eaten,  except  by  cattle  in 
the  time  of  drought.  The  wood,  which  is  hard  and 
fmooth,  is  made  into  ftools,  chairs,  and  other  furni- 
ture.  _ 

CRESCIMBENI,  John  Maria,  an  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Macerata  in  Anconia,  1663.  His  talents  for 
poetry  and  eloquence  developed  themfelves  early.  His 
verfes  at  firft  had  too  much  pomp  and  point ;  but  re- 
Tiding  in  Rome,  and  reading  the  befi  Italian  poets, 
brought  him  back  to  nature.  He  not  only  reformed 
himfelf,  but  undertook  to  reform  bad  tafte  in  general. 

From  this  motive  he  proje&ed  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
new  academy,  under  the  name  of  Arcadia  ;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  at  firft  did  not  exceed  14,  but  after¬ 
wards  increafed  much.  They  called  themfelves  the 
fhepherds  of  Arcadia,  and  each  took  the  name  of  fome 
ffiepherd  and  fome  place  in  that  ancient  kingdom. 

The  founder  of  this  fociety  was  appointed  the  director 
of  it  in  1690,  and  held  this  honourable  poft  38  years; 
namely,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
17  28.  Among  a  great  number  of  works,  in  verfe  and 
profe,  the  principal  is,  A  Hiftory  of  the  Italian  Poetry, 
very  much  efteemed,  and  reprinted,  in  1731,  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  in  fix  volumes  4to.  This  hiftory  is  accompanied 
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a  commentary,  containing  anecdotes  of  Italian  Crefcimbe- 
poets.  He  publicised  alfo  A  Hiftory  of  the  Academy  ni 
of  Arcadia,  together  with  the  lives  of  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous  Arcadians  :  and  many  other  works. 

CRESCY,  or  Cressy.  See  Cressy. 

CRESS,  Water  Cress,  or  Cresses.  See  Sisym¬ 
brium,  Botany  Index . 

Indian  Cress .  See  Tropalolum,  Botany  Index . 

CRESSY,  a  port  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  about 
44  miles  fouth  of  Calais,  and  27  north-weft  of  Abbe¬ 
ville,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  vi&ory  obtained 
there  over  the  French  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  in 
the  year  1346.  E.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

Edward  having  encountered  and  overcome  many- 
difficulties  in  his  expedition,  was  at  laft  fo  clofely  fol¬ 
lowed  and  haraffed  by  the  French  army,  commanded 
by  the  king  of  France  in  perfon,  that  he  determined 
to  make  a  ftand  at  this  place,  and  to  give  his  purfuers 
a  check.  For  this  purpofe  he  chofe  his  ground  with 
great  judgment,  on  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill,  with 
a  thick  wood  in  his  rear.  He  ordered  deep  entrench¬ 
ments  to  be  made  on  each  flank,  and  waited  with 
firmnefs  the  approach  of  his  enemies.  The  king  of 
France,  dreading  nothing  fo  much  as  the  efcape  of  the 
Engliffi,  began  the  march  of  his  great  army  from  Ab¬ 
beville  early  in  the  morning,  Auguft  2 6.  and  continued 
it  feveral  hours  with  great  eagernefs,  till  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Engliffi  had  halted  at  Creffy,  and 
were  prepared  to  give  him  battle.  He  was  advifed  at 
the  fame  time  not  to  engage  that  day,  when  his  troops 
were  much  fatigued  with  their  march,  and  in  great 
diforder  ;  and  he  was  difpofed  to  have  taken  this  ad¬ 
vice.  But  the  difeipline  of  thefe  times  was  fo  imperfefr, 
that  the  orders  given  for  halting  were  not  obeyed ;  and 
one  corps  of  this  mighty- hoft  impelling  another,  they 
continued  advancing  till  they  came  into  the  prefence  of 
their  enemies  in  much  confufion. 

Edward  had  employed  the  forenoon  of  this  import¬ 
ant  day  in  drawing  up  his  army  in  the  moft  excellent 
order,  in  three  lines.  The  firft  line,  which  confided 
of  800  men  at  arms,  4000  Engliffi  archers,  and  600 
Welffi  foot,  was  commanded  by  his  young,  amiable, 
and  heroic  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales,  affifted  by  the 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  and  feveral  other  no¬ 
blemen.  The  fecond  line,  compofed  of  800  men  at 
arms,  40CO  halbardiers,  and  2400  archers,  was  led  by 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  ;  the  laft  line 
or  body  of  referve,  in  which  were  700  men  at  arms; 

5300  billmen,  and  6000  archers,  was  ranged  along  the 
fummit  of  the  hill,  and  conduced  by  the  king  in  per¬ 
fon,  attended  by  the  lords  Moubray,  Mortimer,  and 
others.  When  the  army  was  completely  formed,  Ed¬ 
ward  rode  along  the  lines,  and  by  his  words  and  looks 
infpired  bis  troops  with  the  moft  ardent  courage  and 
ftrongeft  hopes  of  vi&ory.  He  then  commanded  the 
cavalry  to  difmount,  and  the  whole  army  to  fit  down 
upon  the  ■  grafs,  in  their  ranks,  and  refreffi  themfelves 
with  meat,  drink,  and  reft.  As  foon  as  the  French 
army  came  in  view,  they  fprung  from  the  ground, 
full  of  ftrength  and  fpirit,  and  flood  ready  to  receive 
them. 

The  king  of  France,  affifted  by  the  kings  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  and  Pvlajorca,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Savoy, 
and  feveral  other  fovereign  princes,  with  the  flower  of 


the  French  nobility,  laboured  to  reftore  fom: 
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C refly,  of  order  to  his  prodigious  army,  and  drew  it  up  alfo  in 
Crefl.  three  lines,  but  very  indiftin&ly  formed.  The  firft  line 
was  commanded  in  chief  by  the  king  of  Bohemia  ^ 
the  fecond  by  the  earl  of  Alen^on,  the  king  of  France’s 
brother  $  and  the  third  by  Philip  in  perfon  j  and  each 
of  thefe  lines  contained  a  greater  number  of  troops  than 
the  whole  Englijfh  army. 

The  battle  of  Creffy  was  begun  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Auguft  26.  by  a  great  body  of  Ge- 
noefe  crofs-bowmen,  in  the  French  fcrvice,  who  let  fly 
their  quarrels  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  do  any  execu¬ 
tion,  and  w^ere  prefently  routed  by  a  fhowTer  of  arrows 
from  the  Englifh  archers.  The  earl  of  Alen^on,  after 
trampling  to  death  many  of  the  flying  Genoeie,  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  charge,  and  made  a  furious  attack  on  that 
corps  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  earls 
of  Arundel  and  Northampton  advanced  with  the  fe¬ 
cond  line  to  fuftain  the  prince,  and  Alenqon  was  fup- 
ported  by  as  many  troops  as  could  crowd  to  his  aflift- 
ance.  Here  the  battle  raged  for  fome  time  with  un¬ 
common  fury y  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  anxious  for 
the  fate  of  the  day  and  the  fafety  of  the  prince,  fent  a 
meffenger  to  the  king,  entreating  him  to  advance  with 
the  third  line.  Edward,  who  had  taken  his  ftand  on 
a  wind-mill  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  whence  he  had 
a  full  view  of  both  armies,  afked  the  meffenger,  if  his 
fon  was  unhorfed,  or  wounded,  or  killed  ?  and  being 
anfwered,  that  the’  prince  was  unhurt,  and  performed 
prodigies  of  valour.  “  Go  then,”  faid  he,  “  and  tell 
my  fon  and  his  brave  companions,  that  I  will  not  de¬ 
prive  them  of  any  part  of  the  glory  of  their  victory.” 
This  flattering  meifage  being  made  known,  infpired 
the  prince  and  his  troops  with  redoubled  ardour  ;  and 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  earl  of  Alen^on,  and  many 
other  great  men,  being  flain,  the  wrhole  firfl:  and  fecond 
).ines  of  the  French  army  were  put  to  flight.  Philip, 
undifmayed  at  the  ilaughter  of  his  troops,  and  the  fall 
of  fo  many  princes,  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the 
line  under  his  immediate  command.  But  this  body 
foon  fnared  the  fame  fate  with  the  other  two  $  and 
Philip,  after  having  been  unhorfed,  and  wounded  in 
the  neck  and  thigh,  was  carried  off  the  field  by  John 
de  Hainault,  and  fled  with  no  more  than  five  knights 
and  about  60  foldiers  in  his  company,  of  all  his  mighty 
army,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  confifted  of 
more  than  1 20,000  men.  Such  was  the  famous  vic¬ 
tory  of  Creffy,  the  greateft  ever  gained  by  any  king 
of  England.  After  the  battle,  the  king  flew  into  the 
arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  grafping  him  to  his 
bofom,  cried  in  an  ecftafy  of  joy,  “  My  dear  fon,  you 
have  this  day  fhowed  yourfelf  worthy  of  the  knight¬ 
hood  which  you  lately  received,  and  of  the  crown  for 
which  you  have  fo  bravely  fought j  perfevere  in  your 
honourable  courfe.”  The  prince,  as  modeft  as  he 
was  brave,  funk  down  on  his  knees,  his  face  covered 
with  blufhes,  and  begged  his  father’s  bleffing.  Ed¬ 
ward  continued  with  his  army  at  Creffy  three  days, 
employed  in  numbering  and  burying  the  dead.  The 
French  had  left  on  this  bloody  fcene  the  king  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  11  other  princes,  80  bannerets,  1 200  knights, 
3500  gentlemen,  4000  men  at  arms,  and  30,000  other 
foldiers. 

CREST,  in  armoury,  denotes  the  uppermofl  part 
of  an  armoury  ^  or  that  part  rifing  over  the  calk  or 
helmet.  Next  to  the  mantle,  fays  Guillim,  the  creff 


or  cognizance  claims  the  higheft  place j  being  feated 
on  the  moft  eminent  part  of  the  helmet )  yet  fo  as  to 
admit  an  inlerpofition  of  fome  efcrol,  wreath,  chapeau, 
crown,  Sec. 

The  ancient  warriors  wore  crefts  to  ftrike  terror  in 
their  enemies,  as  the  fight  of  the  fpoils  of  animals  they 
had  killed  ;  or  to  give  them  the  more  formidable  mien, 
by  making  them  appear  taller,  Sec. 

In  the  ancient  tournaments,  the  cavaliers  had  plumes 
of  feathers,  efpecially  thofe  of  oftriches  and  herons, 
for  their  crefts  :  thefe  tufts  they  called  plumarts  ;  and 
were  placed  in  tubes,  on  the  tops  of  high  caps  or 
bonnets.  Some  had  their  crefts  of  leather  ;  others  of 
parchment,  pafteboard,  Sec.  painted  or  vainifhed,  to 
keep  out  the  weather  j  others  of  fteel,  wood,  &c.  on 
which  'were  fometimes  reprefented  a  member  or  ordi¬ 
nary  of  the  coat  j  as  an  eagle,  fleur-dc-lys,  Sec.  but 
never  any  of  thofe  called  honourable  ordinaries ,  as  pale, 
feffe,  Sec.  The  crefts  were  changeable  at  pleafure  j 
being  reputed  no  other  than  as  an  arbitrary  device  or 
ornament. 

Herodotus  attributes  the  rife  of  crefts  to  the  Carians, 
who  firft  bore  feathers  on  their  calks,  and  painted  figures 
on  the  bucklers  j  whence  the  Perfians  called  them 
cocks. 

The  creft  is  efteemed  a  greater  mark  of  nobility 
than  the  armoury,  as  being  borne  at  tournaments  \  to 
which  none  were  admitted  till  they  had  given  proof 
of  their  nobility.  Sometimes  it  ferves  to  diftinguifti 
the  feveral  branches  of  a  family.  It  has  alfo  ferved, 
on  occafion,  as  the  diftinguifhing  badge  of  factions. 
Sometimes  the  creft  is  taken  from  the  device  }  but 
more  ufually  it  is  formed  of  fome  piece  of  the  arms  : 
thus,  the  emperor’s  creft  is  an  eagle  j  that  of  Caflile, 
a  caftle,  Sec.  Families  that  exchange  arms,  as  the 
houfes  of  Brunfwick  and  Cologne  have  done,  do  not 
change  their  crefts  ;  the  firft  ftill  retain  the  horfe,  and 
the  latter  the  mermaid. 

Crest,  in  Heraldry ,  the  figure  placed  above  the 
helmet  in  an  atchievement.  See  Heraldry. 

CutsT-fa/len ,  a  fault  of  a  horfe,  when  the  upper 
part  of  his  neck,  called  the  crejl ,  hangs  to  one  fide  : 
this  they  cure  by  placing  it  upright,  clipping  away  the 
fpare  fkin,  and  applying  plafters  to  keep  it  in  a  proper 
pofition. 

CRETA,  or  Chalk,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  Sec 
Chalk,  Mineralogy  Index. 

CRETE,  one  of  the  largeft  iflands  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  lying  between  22  and  27  degrees  of  eaft  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  between  35  and  36  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude.  According  to  Strabo,  this  ifland  is  287  fifties 
in  length  ;  and  according  to  Pliny,  270 }  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Scylax,  312.  As  to  its  breadth,  it  is  not,  as 
Pliny  obferves,  above  55  miles  where  wideft  *,  whence 
it  was  ftyled,  as  Stephanus  obferves,  the  Long  IJland. 
It  has  the  Archipelago  to  the  north,  the  African  lea 
to  the  fouth,  the  Carpathian  fea  to  the  eaft,  and  the 
Ionian  to  the  weft.  Anciently  it  was  known  by  the 
names  of  Aeria ,  Chthonia ,  Idea ,  Curete ,  Macaris ,  &c. 
but  its  moft  common  name  was  that  of  -Crete. 

The  Cretan  mythologifls,  quoted  by  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus,  relate  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
were  the  Da&yli  Idsei,  who  dwelt  around  Mount  Ida ; 
they  were  regarded  as  magicians,  becaufe  they  poffef- 
fed  a  variety  of  knowledge,  and  W'ere  particularly  fkrl- 
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led  In  religious  my  Series, 
himfelf  fo  highly  in  poetry  and  mufic,  was  their  difciple. 
They  difcovered  the  ufe  of  fire,  iron,  and  brafs,  and 
invented  the  art  of  working  thefe  metals  in  Eerecyn- 
thins,  a  mountain  near  Aptera.  Thofe  invaluable 
difcoveries  procured  them  divine  honours.  One  of 
them,  named  Hercules,  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his 
courage  and  great  exploits.  He  inflituted  the  Olympic 
games  ;  though  poflerity,  by  a  miftake  arifing  from  his 
bearing  the  fame  name  have  afcribed  that  inflitution 
to  the  fon  of  Alcmena  *,  wdio,  indeed,  trode  in  the 
fteps  of  his  predeceffor,  and  raifed  himfelf  alio  to  immor¬ 
tality. 

The  Da&yli  Idsei  were  the  anceftors  of  the  Curetes. 
Thefe  laft  at  firfi  inhabited  the  forefts  and  caves  of  the 
mountains.  Afterwards  they  entered  into  domeftic  life, 
and  contributed,  by  their  inftitutions,  to  the  civilization 
of  mankind.  They  taught  men  to  colled;  flocks  of 
fiieep,  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  wild  animals  for  domefiic 
purpofes,  and  to  invite  bees  into  hives,  that  they  might 
rifle  them  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  They  fil'd 
prompted  men  to  the  chafe,  and  taught  the  ufe  of  the 
bow.  They  were  the  inventors  of  fwords  and  of 
military  dances.  The  node  which  they  made,  by 
dancing  in  armour,  hindered  Saturn  from  hearing  the 
cries  of  Jupiter,  whofe  education  Rhea  had  entrufted 
to  them.  With  the  afliflance  of  the  nymphs,  they 
brought  up  that  a  god  in  a  cave  in  Mount  Ida,  feeding 
him  with  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  and  with 
honey. 

To  this  period  mythology  afiigns  the  origin  of  the 
Titans  j  their  abode  near  Gnoffus,  wher.e  Rood  the 
palace  of  Rhea ;  their  travels  over  the  whole  earth  \ 
their  war  againft  Ammon,  and  his  defence  by  Bacchus ; 
the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  celebrated  nigh  the 
river  Therenus  in  Crete*,  the  gods,  goddtffes,  and  heroes, 
who  defeended  from  them. 

The  mod  illudrious  of  thofe  heroes  were  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthus.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  the  fons 
of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  who  was  conveyed  into  the 
ifiand  on  a  bull.  Minos  becoming  king,  built  feveral 
cities*,  the  mod  confiderable  of  which  are — Gnoflus, 
on  that  fide  of  the  ifland  which  faces  Afia,  Pboeflus 
on  the  fouthern  fhore,  and  Cydon  on  the  weflern, 
facing  Peloponnefus.  He  gave  to  his  fubjefts  a  code 
of  admirable  laws,  which  he  pretended  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  father  Jupiter  in  the  grotto  of  Mount 
Jd  a. 

Rhadamanthus  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  impartiality 
of  his  judgments,  and  by  the  inflexible  feverity.  with 
which  he  infli&ed  puiiilhment  on  the  impious  and  wicked. 
His  empire  extended  over  the  chief  ifles  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  coafts  of  Ana 
fubmitted  to  him  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  for 
probity  and  juftice.  Mythologifls  have  conflituted  him 
•judge  in  the  regions  below,  to  deteimine  the  future  date 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  They  have  conferred 
on  him  tne  fame  honours  which  were  beftowed  on  Minos, 
the  jufieft  of  kings. 

Thus  far  have  been  followed  the  Cretan  traditions 
as  they  are  related  by  Diodorus  ^  but  hiflonans  differ 
about  the  truth  of  them.  There  are  a  variety  of  opi¬ 
nions  concerning  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Crete.  Strabo, 
who  has  difculfed  them  with  great  erudition,  fays,  after 
feveral  pages  on  the  fubje«5f  :  6i  I  am  not  fond  of  fabiesj 
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becaufe  they 

are  ccnne£led  with  theology.  Every  difeourfe  concern¬ 
ing  the  gods  (hould  examine  the  religious  opinions  of 
antiquity,  and  dillinguifh  them  from  fable, '  The  ancients 
were  pleafed  to  conceal  their  knowledge  of  nature  under 
a  veil.  It  is  now  impoflible  to  unfold  the  meaning  of 
their  enigmas.  But  by  expofing  to  light  the  numerous 
allegories  which  they  have  left  us,  and  by  examining 
attentively  their  mutual  relations  and  differences,  genius 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  unfold  the  truths  which  arc 
couched  under  them.”  , 

But  leaving  mythology  for  the  more  certain  records 
and  monuments  of  hifiory,  we  find  that  Crete  received 
its  name  from  Cres,  the  fil'd  of  its  monarehs.  He  was 
author  of  feveral  ufeful  inventions,  which  contributed 
to  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjsds.  Prompted  by  gratitude, 
they  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
favours,  and  to  immortalize  his  name,  by  naming  the 
ifland  after  him. 

In  order  to  diflinguifh  the  true  Cretans  from  flrangers, 
they  were  named  Eteocretes .  A  number  of  colonies, 
from  different  parts  of  Greece,  fettled  in  the  ifland. 
The  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  foil,  invited  them  to  fix  their  habitation  there. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  Argives,  and  Athenians,  were 
the  principal  people  who  fent  colonies  into  Crete. 
This  is  what  makes  Homer  fay,  “  Crete  is  an  extenfive 
ifland  in  the  midft  of  the  ftormy  main.  The  foil  is 
rich  and  fertile.  It  contains  an  immenfe  number  of 
inhabitants.  It  is  adorned  with  a  hundred  cities.  Its 
inhabitants  fpeak  in  various  languages.  We  find'1  there 
Achaeans,  valiant  Eteocretes,  Cydonians,  Dorians,  and 
godlike  Pelafgians.”  The  Eteocretes  inhabited  the 
fouthern  divifion  of  the  ifland  ;  they  built  there  the 
city  of  Proefus,  and  ere&ed  a  temple  to  Di&aean. 
Jove. 

Cres  was  not  the  only  monarch  who  reigned  in  the 
ifland  of  Crete.  He  had  a  feries  of  fucceflbis.  But 
hiflory  affords  little  information  concerning  them  :  only 
the  names  of  a  few  of  them  are  preferved,  and  a  fmali 
number  of  events  which  happened  under  the  reign  of 
fome  others,  but  blended  and  disfigured  with  an  inter¬ 
mixture  of  fable.  Among  thofe  monarehs  we  find  two 
Jupiters,  and  two  of  the  name  of  Minos.  However, 
mod  vmterS  confound  them,  and  aferibe  to  one  thofe 
tranfadlions  and  exploits  which  fliould  be  fhared  between 
the  two. 

This  remark  chiefly  regards  Minos,  who  was  efleemed 
the  wifeft  legiflator  of  antiquity.  The  office  affigned 
him  in  the  regions  below  is  a  clear  and  certain  proof  of 
his  having  gained  an  exalted  reputation  by  his  juflice. 
Greece,  fays  Plato,  has  with  great  propriety  adopted 
the  laws  of  Crete }  for  they  are  founded  on  the  folid 
balls  of  reafon  and  equity,  and  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  render  the  people,  who  live  in  fuhjeclion  to  them, 
opulent  and  happy.  One  of  thofe  laws  forbade  “  the 
Cretans  ever  to  carry  their  ftflivily  fo  far  as  to  intoxi¬ 
cate  thernfelves  with  wine.”  The  following  was  very 
fuitable  to  reprefs  the  prefuraptuous  ardour  of  youth  : 
il  Let  young  people  not  canvafs  thp  laws  with  an  indif- 
creet  curiofity  *,  let  them  not  examine  whether  the  law¬ 
giver  has  done  right  or  wrong  in  promulgating  them  ; 
but  let  them  join  unanimoufly  in  declaring  them  good, 
fince  they  proceed  from  the  gods.  If  any  of  the  old 
men  perceive  fums  thing  in  them  meriting  amendment, 
5  A  let 


let  him  mention  it  to  the  magiflrate,  or  difcufs  it  with 
his  equals,  but  never  in  the  prefence  of  the  young 
people.*’  That  excellent  code  was  engraven  on  tables 
of  brafs  :  and  Talos,  chief  minifter  to  Minos,  villted  all 
the  towns  and  cities  in  the  ifland,  three  times  a-year,  to 
obferve  in  what  manner  the  laws  were  executed  and 
obeyed.  The  king  of  Crete,  well  knowing  that  the 
marvellous  is  neceffary  to  command  the  belief  and  en¬ 
force  the  obedience  of  the  people,  pretended  that  lie  had 
received  thofe  laws  from  his  father  Jupiter,  in  the  grotto 
of  Pvfount  Ida.  In  the  fame  manner,  Lycurgus,  before 
promulgating  his  laws,  repaired  to  Delphos,  and  gave 
out  they  had  received  the  fandtion  of  Apollo.  A 
like  reafon  induced  Numa  to  pretend  to  an  intimacy 
with  the  nymph  Egeria,  and  Mahomet  to  aferibe  his 
dodlrines  and  inftitutions.  to  the  revelation  of  the  angel 
Gabriel. 

In  contradiction  to  this  account,  others  of  the  ancients 
dsferibe  Minos  as  a  prince  impotently  abandoned  to 
the  fury  of  his  pafiions,  and  a  barbarous  conqueror. 
Falling  paflionately.  in  love  with  the  nympli  Didlynna, 
who  refufed  to  gratify  his  willies,  he  puifued  her  to  the 
brink  of  the  Ihore,  and  forced  her  to  plunge  into  the 
fea,  where  fhe  was  faved  by  fome  filhernien,  who  received 
her  in  their  nets.  He  was  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who 
appeared  in  the  Mediterranean  at  the  head  of  a  naval 
armament.  He  conquered  the  Cyclades,  expelled  the 
Carians,  eftablifhed  Cretan  colonies  in  thofe  iflands,  and 
committed  the  government  of  them  to  his  fon. 

Being  informed,  while  he  was  at  Paros,  that  his  fon 
Androgeus  was  (lain  at  Athens,  he  declared  war  again!! 
Egeus,  and  impofed  on  him  a  difgraceful  tribute 3  from 
the  payment  of  which  Thefeus  delivered  his  country. 
He  took  arms  again!!  Nifus,  king  of  Megara,  made  him 
prifoner  by  the  treachery  of  his  daughter  Scylla,  and 
put  him  to  death,  together  with  Megarus,  the  fon  of 
Hippomanes,  who  had  brought  fome  forces  to  his 
affiftance.  Daedalus,  who  had  by  fome  means  incurred 
bis  difpleafure,  defpairing  of  pardon  from  fo  fevere 
and  inflexible  a  prince,  employed  the  refources  of  his 
inventive  genius,  in  order  to  efcape  from  his  power. 
He  fled  to  Sicily,  gained  the  protedlion  of  King  Cocalus, 
and  obtained  an  afylum  in  his  court.  Valerius  Flaccus 
has  deferibed  his  flight  in  a  very  lively  and  pidlurefque 
manner.  “  Thus  Daedalus,  with  the  wings  of  a  bird, 
afeended  from  Mount  Ida.  Beflde  him  flew  the 
comrade  of  his  flight,  with  fhorter  wings.  They 
appeared  like  a  cloud  rifing  in  the  air.  Minos,  feeing 
his  vengeance  thus  eluded,  glowed  with  impotent  rage. 
In  vain  he  followed  with  his  eyes  the  fecure  flight 
of  his  enemies  through  the  wide  expanfe  of  heaven. 
His  guards  returned  to  Gortynia  with  their  quivers 
filled  with  arrows.”  The  Cretan  monarch  did  not, 
however,  give  up  his  prey.  He  equipped  a  fleet,  pur- 
fued  the  fugitive  to  Sicily,  and  fell  before  the  walls  of 
Camicum. 

It  is  plain,  that  thofe  adlions  cannot  agree  to  the 
character  of  that  juft  monarch,  whole  merits  railed 
him  to  the  office  of  determining,  in  the  regions  be¬ 
low,  the  unalterable  fate  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  We  may,  therefore,  reafonably  conclude, 
that  Minos  the  legiflator  is  a  different  perfon  from 
the  conqueror  3  that  it  was  the  former  who  gained  a 
kftirg  reputation  by  his  wifdom  and  juftice  3  and  the 
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latter  who  fubdued  moft  of  thd  i Hands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  but  being  enflaved  by  his  paffions,  tarni!hed 
his  glory  by  his  cruelty  and  mercilels  thirft  for  ven¬ 
geance. 

The  laft  king  of  Crete  was  Idomcneus.  This  prince, 
accompanied  by  Merion,  conduced  24  fhips  to  the 
afliftance  of  Agamemnon.  Homer  informs  us  of  the 
illuftrious  exploits  by  which  he  fignalized  himfelf  be¬ 
fore  the  walls  of  Troy.  At  his  departure,  he  committed 
the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  Leucus  his  adopted 
fon,  promifing  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Clifithera 
if  he  governed  wifely  in  his  abfence.  That  ambitious 
young  man  foon  forgot  the  favours  which  had  been  fo 
la vi inly  beftowed  on  him.  Gaining  a  number  of  par- 
tifans,  he  in  a  !hort  time  afpired  to  the  immediate 
peffeflion  of  the  crown.  His  impatience  would  not 
wait  till  he  !hou!d  obtain  it  lawfully  by  marriage. 
Flattering  himfelf,  from  the  long  abfence  of  the  king, 
that  he  was  perhaps  fallen  before  Troy,  he  determined 
to  mount  the  throne.  Mida,  wife  to  Idomeneus,  and 
the  princefs  Cliftthera,  were  an  obftacle  to  his  wiflies. 
But  ambition  knows  no  reftraint,  and  tramples  under 
foot  the  moft  facred  obligations.  The  bale  wretch 
having  feduced  the  people  from  their  allegiance,  and 
captivated  the  affedlions  of  the  nobles,  facrificed  thofe 
unfortunate  vidlims  in  the  temple.  When  Idomeneus, 
crowned  with  laurels,  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Crete, 
Leucus,  who  had  now  firmly  eftablifhed  his  power, 
attacked  him  with  an  armed  foice,  and  obliged  him  to 
reimbark.  A  different  account  is  alfo  given  of  the 
baniftiment  of  Idomeneus.  Servius  fays  that  he  had 
vowed,  in  a-  florin,  to  facrifice  to  the  gods  the  firft: 
perfon  that  his  eyes  fhould  behold  on  the  Cretan  fhore  3, 
that  his  fan  having  met  him  fir!!  after  his  arrival,  he 
fulfilled  his  voiv,  by  facrificing  him  3  and  that  the 
ifland,  being  foon  after  depopulated  by  peftilence,  the 
inhabitants  looked  upon  that  affliction  as  the  effedl  of 
divine  vengeance,  and  expelled  the  parricide  3  who, 
retiring  to  Italy,  founded  Salentum,  on  the  Meffapian 
coaft.  But  that  opinion  appears  entirely  groundlefs* 
Hiftcry  mentions  no  fon  of  Idomeneus.  If  he  had  a 
fon  of  his  own  blood,  why  did  he  adopt  Leucus  ?  Why 
did  he  truft  to  him  the  government  of  the  ifland,  when 
he  promifed  him  his  daughter  in  marriage?  The  more 
probable  opinion  is,  that  the  plague  was  introduced 
into  the  ifland  by  his  {hips,  when  he  returned  from 
the  fiege  of  Troy,  as  Herodotus  afferls*,  and  that 
Leucus  artfully  made  ufe  of  that  pretext  to  expel  his 
lawful  fovereign  from  the  ifland.  But  it  appears  that 
the  ufurper  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  crimes. 
Soon  after  the  departure  of  Idomeneus,  monarchy  was 
aboliflied,  and  the  government  of  Crete  became  repub¬ 
lican. 

The  republic  of  Crete  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
panegyric  of  Plato,  ferved  Lycurgus  as  a  model  for 
that  which  he  eftabliftied  in  I.acedemon,  and  was  be¬ 
held  by  all  Greece  with  refpedl  and  admiration.  Stra¬ 
bo  has  thought  it  not  unwrorthy  of  his  pencil,  and  has 
confecrated  the  leading  features  of  its  conftitution  to 
lafting  fame  in  his  Immortal  work.  It  wTas  indeed  a 
fyftem  of  legiflature,  whofe  diredl  tendency  was  to  call 
forth  the  buds  of  virtue  in  the  heart  of  infancy  3  to 
open  and  expand  them  in  youth  3  to  infpire  man,  as 
he  reached  maturity,  with  the  love  of  his  country,  of 
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,  Crete,  glory,  and  of  liberty  •  and  to  comfort  and  fupport  the 

— v~““J  infirmities  of  age  with  the  refpeft  and  efteem  due  to 
the  experience  and  wifdom  of  that  period  of  life.  It 
laboured  to  form  affe&ionate  friends,  patriotic  citizens, 
and  worthy  magiftrates.  It  made  no  ufe,  however,  of 
a  multitude  of  ads  and  ftatutes  to  produce  thofe  inefti- 
mable  advantages.  They  flowed  all  from  one  fource  ; 
the  public  education  of  youth,  judicioufiy  direded. 
The  virtuous  examples  fet  before  youth  in  the  courfe 
of  that  education,  the  illuftrious  deeds  which  were  re¬ 
cited  to  them  with  high  applaufe,  the  honours  confer¬ 
red  on  valour  and  on  noble  adions,  the  opprobrium  in¬ 
variably  caft  on  vice  j  thefe  were  the  only  means  which 
the  Cretan  lawgiver  made  ufe  of  to  form  a  warlike,  hu- 
ifiane,  and  virtuous  nation. 

The  Cretan  government,  foon  after  the  expulfion 
of  Idomeneus,  became  ariftocratical.  The  power  was 
divided  between  the  nobles  and  the  people.  Yet  as 
the  chief  employments  were  occupied  by  the  nobles, 
they  direded  the  adminiftration  of  affairs.  Ten  magi¬ 
ftrates  were  annually  eleded,  by  a  majority  of  voices, 
in  the  national  affembly.  Thefe  were  named  Cofmoi ; 
and  their  public  office  and  charader  were  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta.  They  were  the 
generals  of  the  republic  in  time  of  war,  and  direded 
all  affairs  of  any  importance.  They  had  the  right  of 
choofing  certain  old  men  for  councilors.  Thofe  old 
men,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  compofed  the 
Cretan  fenate.  They  were  chofen  from  among  fuch 
as  had  difcharged  the  office  of  Cofmoi,  or  had  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  extraordinary  merit  and  blame- 
lefs  probity.  Thofe  fenators  continued  in  office  du¬ 
ring  life,  poffeffed  a  weighty  influence,  and  were  con¬ 
futed  in  every  affair  of  any  importance.  This  body 
was  a  barrier  oppofed  by  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflator 
again  ft  the  ambition  of  the  ten  chief  rulers.  He  had 
impofed  another  reftraint  on  their  pow’er,  by  limiting 
the  period  of  their  adminiftration  to  one  year.  His 
forefig'nt  went  (till  farther.  The  fuffrages  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  night  be  obtained  by  bribery  or  perfonal  influence, 
and  of  confequence  their  choice  might  fometimes  fall 
on  a  man  unworthy  of  fo  honourable  an  office.  When 
that  happened,  he  who  had  been  undefervedly  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  Cofmos  was  degraded,  either  in  a 
national  affembly,  or  fimply  by  the  voices  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  This,  doubtlefs,  is  what  Plato  alludes  to, 
when  he  fays,  “  Neither  the  commonwealth,  which 
approaches  too  near  to  a  monarchical  conftitution,  nor 
that  which  affefts  a  licentious  liberty,  is  founded  on  the 
folid  frafis  of  a  juft  medium  between  anarchy  and  defpo- 
tifm.  O  Cretans  !  O  Lacedaemonians  !  by  eftabliflung 
yours  on  firmer  foundations,  you  have  avoided  thofe  fa¬ 
tal  extremes.” 

Such  were  the  diftribution  of  power  and  the  ad¬ 
miniftration  of  public  affairs  in  the  Cretan  govern¬ 
ment.  Its  fimplicity  was  admirable.  A  people  who 
were  bleffed  with  the  faCred  enjoyment  of  liberty,  but 
poffeffed  not  fufficient  knowledge  and  difeemment  to 
direfl  themfelves,  elefted  magiftrates,  to  whom  they 
delegated  their  authority.  Thofe  magiftrates,  thus 
arrayed  with  fovereign  power,  chofe  fenators  to  affift 
and  direct  their  deliberations.  Thefe  counfellors 
could  neither  enaft  nor  decide  of  themfelves  ;  but  they 
held  their  office  for  life  5  and  that  circumftance  con¬ 
tributed  to  ftrengthsn  their  influence  and  tc^ncreafe 
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their  experience.  The  magiftrates  were  animated  by 
the  molt  powerful  motives  to  diftinguifti  themfelves 
when  in  office,  by  unwrearied  activity  in  the  public 
fervice.  On  one  fide,  they  were  reftrained  by  the 
fear  of  degradation ;  on  the  other,  actuated  by  the 
hope  of  becoming  one  day  members  of  the  national 
council. 

Yet  let  us  inquire  what  means  the  Cretan  lawgiver 
ufed  to  form  virtuous  citizens.  All  the  Cretans  were 
fubjefled  to  the  power  of  the  magiftrates  ;  and  di¬ 
vided  into  two  ciailes,  the  adults  and  the  youth.  '  Men 
arrived  at  maturity  w'ere  admitted  into  the  firft.  The 
fecond  confifted  of  all  the  young  men  who  were  not 
below  the  age  of  feventecn.  The  fociety  of  adults 
ate  together  in  public  halls.  There  rulers,  magiftrates, 
poor  and  rich,  feated  together,  partook,  without  di- 
ftinftion,  of  the  fame  fimple  fare.  A  large  bowl,  fill¬ 
ed  with  wine  and  water,  which  went  round  the  com¬ 
pany  from  one  to  another,  was  the  only  drink  that 
they  were  allowed.  None  but  the  old  men  had  a  right 
to  call  for  more  wine.  Doubtlefs,  that  people,  fo  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  wifdom,  were  not  ftrangers  to^-the  power  of 
beauty }  for  a  woman  was  appointed  to  prefide  at  each 
table.  She  openly  diftributed  the  mod  exquifite  meats' 
to  thofe  who  had  diftinguiftied  themfelves  by  their  va¬ 
lour  or  wifdom.  That  judicious  preference  was  fo  far 
from  exciting  envy  or  jealoufy,  that  it  only  prompted 
eveiy  perfon  to  deferve  it  by  brave  and  prudent  con- 
du6b  Near  where  the  citizens  fat,  twro  tables  were  laid, 
w-hich  they  named  liofpitable  ;  all  ftrangers  and  travel¬ 
lers  were  entertained  at  thefe ;  and  there  was  alfo  a  par¬ 
ticular  houfe  fet  apart  by  the  public,  in  which  they 
might  fpend  the  flight. 

To  fupply  the  public  expences,  every  citizen  was 
obliged  to  bring  a  tenth  part  of  his  annual  income  into 
the  treafury.  The  chief  magiftrates  were  to  take  care 
that  every  perfon  contributed  his  proportion.  In  Crete, 
fays  Ariftotle,  one  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  the 
produce  of  the  flocks,  of  the  revenues  of  the  ftate,  and 
of  the  taxes  and  cuftoms,  is  facred  to  the  gods :  the  other 
is  diftributed  among  the  members  of  the  community  ;  fo 
that  men,  women,  and  children,  all  fubfift  at  the  public 
expence. 

After  dinner,  the  magiftrates  and  fenators  ufually 
fpent  fome  time  in  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate  5  they  next  recounted  the  noble  deeds  which  had 
been  done  in  war,  celebrated  the  courage  of  their  molt 
diftinguiftied  warriors,  and  animated  the  youth  to  he¬ 
roic  valour.  Thofe  afiemblies  were  the  firft  fchool  of 
the  youth.  At  the  age  of  feven,  the  boy  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  handle  the  bow  ; — from  that  time  he  wts 
admitted  into  the  fociety  of  the  adults,  w'here  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  age  of  feventeen.  There,  fitting  on 
the  ground,  and  clothed  in  a  plain  and  coarfe  drefs, 
he  ferved  the  old  men,  and  liftened,  with  refpeftful 
filence,  to  their  advices.  His  young  heart  Was  in¬ 
flamed  with  the  recital  of  noble  deeds  in  arms,  and 
glowed  with  ardour  to  imitate  them.  He  acquired 
habits  of  fobriety  and  temperance.  And  being  con- 
ftantly  witnefs  of  illuftrious  examples  of  moderation, 
wifdom,  and  patriotifm,  the  feeds  of  virtue  were  thus 
fown  and  foftered  in  his  heart  before  tic  attained  the  ufe 
of  reafon. 

He  was  early  accuftomed  to  arms  and  to  fatigue, 
that  he  might  learn  to  endure  exceffive  heat  or  coldy 
5  A  2  to 
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to  chamber  and  leap  among  hills  and  precipices,  and  to 
bear  manfully  the  blows  and  wounds  which  he  might 
receive  amid  the  gymnaftic  exercifes  or  in  battle.  Iiis 
education  was  not  confined  to  the  gymnaftic  exercifes  } 
he  was  alfo  taught  to  fing  the  laws,  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  verfe,  with  a  certain  fpecies  of  melody  \  in  order 
that  the  charms  of  mufic  might  difpofe  him  to  learn 
tliem  with  more  pleafure,  and  might  imprefs  them  more 
deeply  on  his  heart,  and  that,  if  he  fhould  ever  tranf- 
grefs  them,  he  might  not  have  the  excufe  of  ignorance 
to  offer.  He  next  learned  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  and  poems  compofed  in  praife  of  heroes.  When 
he  reached  his  feventeenth  year,  he  retired  from  the  fo~ 
ciety  of  the  adults,  and  became  a  member  of  that  of  the 
young  men. 

Here  his  education  was  Hill  carried  on.  He  exer- 
t  ifed  himfelf  in  hunting,  wreftling,  and  fighting  with 
his  companions.  The  lyre  played  tunes"  of  martial 
mufic ;  and  he  learned  to  follow  exadlly  the  founds 
and  meaftire  of  the  muficiaii.  Thofe  fports  and  exer¬ 
cifes  were  fometimes  attended  with  danger  *,  becaufe 
arms  of  fteel  were  fometimes  ufed  in  them.  One 
dance,  in  which  the  youth  afpired  moll  ardently  to 
**xcel,  was  the  Pyrrhic,  originally  invented  in  Crete. 
i  he  performers  in  that  dance  were  arrayed  in  com¬ 
plete  armour  : — they  wore  a  light  fiiovt  coat,  which 
did  not  fall  below  the  knee,  and  was  bound  with  a 
girdle  going  twice  round  the  waift  :  on  their  feet  and 
kgs  were  bufkins  j  above  thefe  they  bore  their  arms, 
and  performed  various  military  evolutions  to  the  found 
of  mufical  in  ft  rumen  ts.  44  The  Lacedaemonians  and 
Cretans  (fays  Libaffius)  cultivated  dancing  with  ama¬ 
zing  ardour $  they  confidered  that  their  laws  had  di¬ 
rected  them  to  pra&ife  it  for  the  moil  important  pur- 
pofes }  and  it  was  fcarce  lefs  difhonourable  for  a  Lace¬ 
daemonian  or  C re lan  tonegledl  the  military  dances,  than 
to  defert  his  poft  in  battle.” 

Thofe  Cretans  who  were  opulent  and  high-born,  were 
permitted  to  form  focieties  of  young  men  of  their  own 
age.  They  often  flrove,  with  emulation,  who  fhould 
form  the  moll  numerous  ones.  The  father  of  the  young 
man  who  formed  one  of  thofe  focieties  ufually  prefided 
in  it.  He  had"  a  right  to  educate  thofe  warlike  youth, 
to  exercife  them  in  running  and  in  hunting,  to  confer 
rewards  and  inftidt  punifhments. 

Friendlliip  was  in  high  eftimation  among  the  Cre¬ 
tans  *,  but,  fays  Strabo,  the  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  the  intercom fe  of  friendfhip  was  pretty  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Inftead  of  mild  perfuafion,  they  made 
ufe  of  violence  to  gain  the  objedls  of  their  affedlions. 
He  who  conceived  an  affe&ion  for  a  young  man  of 
his  own  age,  and  vvifhed  to  attach  him  to  himfelf  by 
indiffoluble  bonds,  formed  a  fcheme  for  carrying  him  off 
by  violence.  Three  days  before  putting  it  into  ex¬ 
ecution,  he  communicated  it  to  his  comrades.  They 
could  not  then  interfere  to  prevent  it  \  becaufe  if  they 
had,  they  would  have  appeared  to  think  the  young 
man  unworthy  of  fuch  an  exceffive  attachment.  At 
the  appointed  day  they  affembled  to  prote&  their  com¬ 
panion.^  If  the  ravifher  appeared  to  them  not  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  objedl  of  his  affe&ion,  they  made  at  firft  a 
faint  refinance  in  obedience  to  the  law — but,  at  laft, 
joyfully  favoured  his  enterprife  \  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  thought  him  unworthy  of  the  obje£t  of  his  choice, 
they  made  fuch  refinance  as  to  prevent  him  from  exe- 
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cuting  his  defign.  The  feigned  refinance  continued  Crete, 
till  the  ravifher  had  conduced  his  friend  into  the  hall 
of  that  fociety  to  which  he  belonged.  They  did  not 
regard  him  who  poffefied  fuperior  beauty  and  grace¬ 
ful  nefs  of  perfon  as  the  molt  amiable  ^  but  him  who 
had  moil  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  modefty  and 
valour. 

The  ravifher  loaded  his  young  friend  with  favours, 
and  conduced  him  wherever  he  defired  ;  they  were 
accompanied  by  thofe  who  had  favoured  the  rape  :  he 
carried  him  from  feaff  to  feaft,  procured  him  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  chafe  and  good  cheer  ?  and  after  ufing 
all  poffible  means  to  gain  his  heart  for  the  courfe  of 
two  months,  brought  him  back  to  the  city,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  him  up  to  his  parents.  JBut  firft  he 
prefen  ted  him  with  a  fuit  of  armour,  an  ox,  and  a 
drinking  cup ;  which  were  the  ufual  and  legal  pre- 
fents  on  fuch  occafions.  Sometimes  his  generofity 
went  ftill  farther  and  be  made  more  expenfive  pre- 
fents  ;  to  defray  the  expence  of  which  his  comrades 
contributed.  The  joung  man  facrificed  the  ox  to  Ju. 
piter,  and  gave  an  entertainment  to  thofe  who  had 
aftifted  when  he  was  carried  oil.  lie  then  declared 
his  fentiments  concerning  a  connexion  with  his  ravifh- 
er,  and  told  whether  or  not  it  was  agreeable  to  him. 

If  he  had  reafon  to  complain  of  the  treatment  which 
he  had  received,  the  law  allowed  him  to  forfake  a 
friend  fo  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  to  demand  his  pu- 
nifhment. 

It  would  have  been  difgraceful,  adds  Strabo,  to  a 
young  man  who  was  handfome  and  well  born,  to  be 
rejected  by  his  friends  on  account  of  the  depravity  of 
his  manners.  Thofe  who  had  been  carried  off  recei¬ 
ved  public  honours.  Theirs  were  the  firft  places  in  the 
halls  and  at  the  race.  They  were  permitted  to  wear, 
during  the  reft  of  life,  thofe  ornaments  which  they  ow¬ 
ed  to  the  tendernefs  of  friendfhip  ;  and  that  mark  of 
diftin&ion  teftified  to  all  who  faw  them,  that  they  had 
been  the  objects  of  fome  fond  attachment. 

When  the  youth  had  finifhed  their  exercifes,  and  at¬ 
tained  the  legal  age,  they  became  members  of  the  clafs 
of  adults  ;  being  then  confidered  as  men,  they  were 
permitted  to  vote  in  the  national  affemblies,  and  were 
entitled  to  ftand  candidates  for  any  public  office.  They 
were  then  obliged  to  marry  :  but  did  not  take  home 
their  wives  till  fuch  time  as  they  were  capable  of  ma¬ 
naging  their  aomeftic  concerns. 

“  The  legifiator  (fays  Strabo)  had  confidered  li¬ 
berty  as  the  greateft  bleffing  that  cities  can  enjoy.  Li¬ 
berty  alone  can  fecure  the  property  of  the  citizens  of 
any  ft  ate.  Slavery  either  robs  them  of  it,  or  renders 
it  precarious.  The  firft  care  of  nations  fhould  there¬ 
fore  be  to  preferve  their  liberty.  Concord  ftrength- 
ens  and  fupports  her  empire  fire  flourifhes  wherever 
the  feeds  of  diffenfion  are  extinguifhed.  Almoft  all 
thofe  hoflili ties  which  prevail  among  nations  or  indi¬ 
viduals  fpring  ^either  from  an  inordinate  defire  of 
wealth  or  the  love  of  luxury.  Introduce,  inftead  of 
thofe  baneful  principles,  frugality,  moderation,  and 
equality  of  conditions  \  you  will  thus  baniffi  envy,  ha¬ 
tred,  injuftice,  and  haughty  difdain.”  This  was  what 
the  Cretan  lawgiver  happily  efft&ed.  And  the  com¬ 
munity,  which  was  regulated  by  his  wife  inftitutiom* 
rofe  to  glory,  opulence,  and  power  \  and  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  panegyrics  of  the  moft  celebrated  phi- 
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lofophers  of  Greece :  but  the  htghefl  honour  if  ever  ob- 
J  tained,  was  that  of  ferving  Lycurgus  as  a  model  for  the 
admirable  form  of  government  which  he  eftablifned  at 
Sparta. 

The  republic  of  Crete  continued  to  flourifli  till  the 
age  of  Julius  Caffar.  No  other  date  has  enjoyed  fo 
long  a  period  of  ftrength  and  grandeur.  The  legifla- 
ture,  regarding  liberty  as  the  only  fure  bafis  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  happinefs,  had  inftituted  a  fyttem  of  laws,  the 
natural  tendency  of  which  was,  to  infpire  men  with  an 
ardent  paflion  for  liberty,  and  with  fuch  virtue  and  va¬ 
lour  as  are  neceflary  to  fupport  and  defend  it.  All  the 
citizens  were  foldiers :  all  of  them  were  (killed  in  the 
art  of  war.  The  valiant  youth  of  other  nations  reforted 
to  Crete,  to  learn  the  exercifes,  manoeuvres,  and  evolu¬ 
tions,  of  the  military  art.  “  Philopoemen  (fays  Plu¬ 
tarch)  being  impatient  of  indolence,  and  eager  to  ac¬ 
quire  (kill  in  arms,  embarked  for  Crete.  After  fpend- 
ing  a  confiderable  time  in  the  nobleft  exercifes  among 
that  brave  people,  who  were  (killed  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  accudomed  to  an  auftere  and  temperate  life,  he 
returned  to  the  Achaeans.  The  knowledge  which  he 
had  acquired  made  him  fo  eminent  among  them,  that 
he  was  immediately  appointed  general  of  their  caval¬ 
ry.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legifiator,  being  perfuaded 
that  conquefls  are  generally  unjuft  and  criminal,  that 
they  often  exhauft  the  ftrength  of  the  victorious  na¬ 
tion,  and  almoft  always  corrupt  its  manners,  endea¬ 
voured  to  preferve  the  Cretans  from  the  ambition  of 
conqueft, .  The  fertility  of  the  ifland  abundantly  Ap¬ 
plied  their  wants.  They  needed  not  that  commerce 
(hould  introduce  among  them  the  riches  of  foreign 
countries,  along  with  which  luxury  and  her  train  of 
attendant  vices  would  alfo  be  introduced  ;  and  he  knew 
how  to  infpire  them  with  an  indifference  for  fuch  ac- 
quifitions  without  exprefsly  forbidding  them.  The 
gymnaftic  exercifes,  which  occupied  the  leifure  of  the 
gallant  youth  ;  the  pleafures  of  the  chafe ;  the  ardour 
of  friendihp ;  the  public  (bows,  at  which  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  of  the  community,  both  men  and  women, 
ufed  to  affemble  ;  the  love  of  equality,  order,  and  their 
country,  with  which  he  inflamed  every  bread  ;  the 
wife  inftitutions,  which  united  a  whole  nation  fo  clofely 
that  they  compofed  but  one  family  ; — all  thefe  ties  at¬ 
tached  the  Cretans  to  their  native  ifland  :  and  finding 
at  home  that  happinefs  which  was  the  objeft  of  their 
wifties,  they  never  thought  of  wandering  abroad  in 
fearch  of  an  imaginary  glory,  or  of  extending  their 
empire  over  other  nations.  Therefore,  from  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  that  date  affumed  a  republican  form  till 
the  time  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  arms  of 
Rome,  the  nation  was  not  once-  known  to  fend  a 
hoftile  force  into  the  territories  of  any  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  This  inftance  of  moderation  is  unparalleled  in 
hiftory  ;  no  other  nation  can  divide  the  glory  of  it  with 
the  Cretans.  Individuals  indeed  might  leave  their 
country  to  engage  in  foreign  armies.  Thofe  princes 
and  dates  who  knew  their  valour  and  (kill  in  archcry 
eagerly  fought  to  take  them  into  their  pay  ;  all  the 
neighbouring  monarchs  were  defirous  of  having  in. 
their  armies  a  body  of  Cretan  archers.  Over  the  whole 
world  none  were  more  celebrated  than  they  for  bend¬ 
ing  the  bow.  “  The  arrows  of  Gortynia  (fays  Clau- 
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dian),  aimed  from  a  trufty  bow,  are  jure  to  wound,  and  Crot- 
never  mils  the  deftined  mark.”  w“-v~’ 

Though  the  multitude  of  independent  cities  which 
flourilhed  in  Crete  did  not  unite  their  arms  to  fubju- 
gate  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  drench  them  with 
the  biood  of  their  inhabitants;  yet  they  were  not  fo 
wiie  as  to  live  in  peace  among  themfelves.  Difcord 
often  ftalked  among  them  with  her  flaming  torch. 

The  mod  powerful  wilhed  to  enflave  the  reft.  Some¬ 
times  Gnofi'us  and  Gortynia  marched  with  focial  ban¬ 
ners  againit  their  neighbours,  levelled  their  lortreffes, 
and  fubjefted  them  to  their  power,  at  other  times 
they  attacked  each  other  with  hoftile  violence,,  and  favv 
their  braved  youth  perifh  amid  the  honors  of  civil 
war.  Lyftos  and  Cydon  oppofed  an  invincible  barrier 
to  their  ambition,  and  preserved  their  own  liberty. 

The  lad  of  thefe  cities  had  acquired  fuch  ftrength  and 
influence,  that  (he  held  the  balance  between  the  rival 
powers  of  the  ifland.  Thofe  wars  dedroyed  a  number 
of  the  cities,  and  drenched  the  native  country  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  with  blood. 

To  what  fource  mud  we  attribute  thofe  intedine  dif- 
fenfiotjs  ?  One  part  of  the  ifland  was  occupied  by  the 
Eteocretes,  the  original  inhabitants;  the  reft  was' peo¬ 
pled  with  colonies  from  Athens,  Sparta,  Argos,  and 
Samos.  Perhaps  the  ancient  grudges  which  had  fub- 
fided  among  thofe  ftrangers,  being  dill  unextinguifhed 
in  their  breads,  were  eafily  rekindled  by  accident  or 
circumftances,  and  inflamed  with,  new  fury.  We  may 
alfo  fuppofe,  that  the  mod  powerful  among  them,  ex¬ 
ulting  in  their  fuperiority,  would  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weaknel's  of  the  reft,  and  difregard 
all  laws  but  thofe  of  force  :  befides,  the  glowing  ardour 
of  the  youth,  trained  to  military  exercifes,  was  ever 
ready  to  fly  to  arms.  Such,  probably,,  were  the  caufes 
which  fomented  difcord  and  hoftiiity  among  a  people 
living  under  the  fame  religion,  cultoms,  and  laws.— 
Whatever  thefe  might  be,  the  Cretans  being  perfua¬ 
ded  that  the  firm  union  of  their  foldiers  was  effential  to 
viftory,  arrayed  the  braved  youths  of  the  army  in 
fplendid  robes,  and  caufed  them  to  (aqrifiqe  to  friend- 
(hip  before  engaging  ,in  battle.  In  fome  countries  it 
would  be  very  proper  to  oblige  the  generals  on  fuch  cc- 
cafions,  to.  facrifice  to  concord.  If  fuch  a  facrifice  were 
performed  with  fincerity,  it  might  preferve  their  glory 
unftained,  and  prevent  fuch  deluges  of  blood  from  be¬ 
ing  wafted  without  producing  any  advantages  to  the 
date. 

Their  paflion  for  war  did  not  extinguifh  in  the  breads 
of  the  Cretans  that  exquifite  fenfibility  which  is  the 
mother  and  riurfe  of  the  fine  arts.  “  The  Cretans  - 
(fays  Sozomen)  gave  an  illuftrious  proof  of  their  mu¬ 
nificence  to  genius,  by  making  Homer  a  prefent  of  a 
thoufand  pieces  of  filver  ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  this  aft  of  generality,  they  recorded  it  by  an 
infciiption  on  a  public  column.”  In  Crete,  adds  Pto¬ 
lemy,  men-  are  dill  more  defirous  of  cultivating  their 
underdandings  than  of  exercifing  their  bodily  powers. 

Often  when  diffenfions  arofe,  the  voice  of  wifdom  and. 
the  charms  of  poefy  recalled  them  to  reafon  and  har¬ 
mony.  Thales  of  Gortynia,  the  preceptor  of  Lycur¬ 
gus,  was  one  of  their  mod  celebrated  philofophers. 

Being  both  a  poet  and  legifiator,  he  made  a  happy 
ufe  of  his  abilities  and  knowledge  to  extinguifh  among 
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G"et??  his  countrymen  the  kindling  fparks  of  clifcord,  “  His 
~~Y*r‘  poems  were  moral  difcourfes  in  verfe,  which  recalled 
the  people  to  concord  and  fubmifTion  to  the  laws,  U- 
fing  a  regular  meafure,  he  recommended  the  aufterity 
of  his  futjeCl  by  the  infinuating  and  powerful  charm 
of  fentiment.  So  powerful  were  the  effects  of  his  ver- 
fes,  which  addreffed  at  once  the  ears?  the  heart,  and 
the  underftanding  of  his  hearers,  that  their  rage  rvas 
gradually  foftened.  Next,  opening  their  hearts  to  the 
love  of  peace,  the  advantages  of  which  he  deferibed  in 
glowing  colours,  they  forgot  their  inteftine  diffenfions, 
and  ranged  themfelves  around  the  ftandard  of  con¬ 
cord. ”  That  fage  'is  faid  to  have  invented  tunes  for 
the  military  dances  and  for  the  Cretan  Pyrrhic.  Men 
who  felt  fo  ftrongly  the  influence  of  poetry  and  mufic 
could  fcarcely  be  enemies  to  pleafure.  Accordingly 
they  had  a  cuftom  of  diftingui  filing  their  fortunate  days 
with  white  flint  ftones,  their  unfortunate  days  with 
black.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  counted  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  white  ftoneS,  and  reckoned  that  they  had 
lived  only  fo  many  days  as  were  diftinguiftied  for  having 
been  fortunate.  They  did  not  think  mere  exifter.ee, 
without  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure,  worthy  of  the  name 
of  life .  For  this  reafon,  they  caufed  to  be  inferibed  on 
their  tombs:  “  He  lived  fo  many  days)  he  continued 
in  exiftence  fo  long.” 

A  paffion  for  glory  is  eafily  awaked  in  a  feeling  and 
generous  bread.  The  Cretans  eagerly  repaired  to  the 
famous  folCmnities  of  Greece,  and  were  often  .crowned 
at  the  Olympic,  Nemcean,  and  Pythian  games  ;  others 
of  them  were  favourites  of  the  mufes,  and  verfified  the 
predictions  of  prophets,  or  celebrated  the  glorious  deeds 
of  their  heroes.  Several  of  them  diftinguifhed  them¬ 
felves  by  hiftoiical  compofition.  At  the  moft  ancient 
games,  a  prize  is  faid  to  have  been  bellowed  on  the 
poet  who  fung  the  nobleft  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo  : 
Chryfothemis  of  Crete  fung  and  gained  the  prize. 

The  ravages  of  time  have  deprived  us  of  almoft  all 
their  works )  and  if  Pindar  had  not  preferved  the  me¬ 
mory  of  fome  of  their  crowns,  we  Ihould  not  know 
even  the  names  of  the  conquerors  who  wore  them. 
The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  built  by  the  Cretan 
Ctefiphon  and  his  fon  Metagenes,  was  not  proof  againit 
the  frarjdc  hand  of  the  incendiary.  Thofe  ingenious 
architects  had  built  it  on  the  principles  of  the  Ionic 
order  :  to  the  coftlinefs  of  the  materials,  the  elegance 
of  the  architecture,  the  fymmetry  of  the  parts,  and 
the  majefty  and  perfection  of  the  whole,  they  had  ad¬ 
ded  folidity  and  ftrength,  without  which  the  reft  mult 
have  been  of  fmall  value  Their  names  have  defeended 
to  pofterity,  but  the  pillars  of  that  monument  which 
has  perpetuated  their  memory  have  been  difperfed 
or  dellroyed.  Scarce  a  veftige  remains  of  that  build¬ 
ing  which  was  elteemed  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the 
world. 

Nations  are  effaced  from  the  earth  like  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  power,  and  after  the  revolution  of  feveral 
ages  we  can  fcarcely  trace  in  their  polierity  any  remains 
of  their  ancient  character.  Some  of  them  exilt  longer, 
others  Ihorter  )  but  we  may  almoft  always  calculate  the 
period  of  their  duration  by  the  excellence  of  their  laws, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  fupport  and  obey 
them.  The  republic  of  Crete,  being  eftablifhed  on  a 
folid  bafis,  knew  no  foreign  malter  for  a  period  of  ten 
centuries.  She  bravely  repelled  the  attacks  of  thofe 


princes  who  attempted  to  enflave  her.  At  length  the  (':?>> 
time  arrived  when  the  warlike  and  victorious  Ro- u“nr- 
mans  alpired  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  would 
fuffer  none  but  their  lubjects  or  flaves  to  inhabit  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  their  arm*.  Florus  does  not  fcruple  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  Romans  had  no  other  motives 
for  invading  Crete  but  the  ambitious  defire  of  fubdu- 
ing  the  renowned  native  country  of  Jupiter.  “  If  any 
perfon  tvilh  to  know  the  reafon  which  induced  us  to 
attack  Crete  (fays  he),  the  true  reafon  wras  our  defire 
to  fubdue  fo  celebrated  an  illand.  The  Cretans  had 
appeared  to  favour  Mithridates,  and  the  Romans 
thought  proper  to  declare  war  againft  them  on  that 
pretext.  Mark  Antony,  father  of  the  triumvir,  at¬ 
tacked  them  with  ftrong  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  but  was 
feverely  punilhed  for  his  presumption  hik!  imprudence. 

The  Cretans  took  a  great  part  of  his  fieet,  hung  up 
his  foldiers  and  Tailors  on  the  malls  amid  the  fails 
and  cordage,  and  returned  in  triumph  into  their  har¬ 
bours.” 

The  Romans  never  forgot  nor  forgave  a  defeat.  As 
foon  as  the  Macedonian  war  rvas  brought  to  a  happy 
conclufion,  they  again  took  arms  againft  the  Cretans 
to  revenge  their  ignominy  and  lofs.  Ouintus  Metellus 
was  fent  to  Crete  with  a  powerful  armament.  He  met 
with  an  obftinate  and  vigorous  refinance.  Panarus  and 
Lafthenes,  two  experienced  leaders,  collecting  a  body 
of  20,000  young  warriors,  all  eager  for  ba tile,  and  of 
determined  courage,  employed  their  arms  and  arrows 
fuccefsfully  againit  the  Romans,  and  protradled  the 
fate  of  Crete  for  three  years.  Thofe  conquerors  could 
not  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  illand  before  de- 
ftroying  its  braveft  warriors.  They  loft  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  troops,  and  bought  a  bloody  victory  at  the 
price  of  many  a  danger  and  much  fatigue.  However, 
their  ufual  good  fortune  at  length  prevailed.  The  firft 
care  of  the  conqueror  was  to  abolifh  the  laws  of  Mi¬ 
nos,  and  to  eftablifti  in  their  room  thofe  of  Numa. 

Strabo,  that  enlightened  philofopher,  complains  of  this 
aCl  of  feverity  j  and  informs  us,  that  in  his  days  the 
original  laws  of  Crete  rvere  no  longer  in  force,  becaufe 
the  Romans  compelled  the  conquered  provinces  to 
adopt  their  civil  code/  To  fecure  themfelves  Itill  more 
fully  in  the  pcffefflon  of  the  ifland,  they  fent  a  powerful 
colony  to  Gnoffus. 

From  that  era  to  the  prefen t  time,  that  is,  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  1900  years,  the  Cretans  have  no  longer  formed 
a  feparate  nation,  or  made  any  figure  among  the  Rates 
and  kingdoms  of  the  world :  their  noble  and  ingenious 
manners,  their  arts  and  fciences,  their  valour  and  their 
virtues,  are  no  more.  They  have  loft  tliefe  with  the  lofs 
of  liberty.  So  true  it  is  that  man  is  not  born  for  him- 
felf)  and  that,  whfen  depfRed  of  that  aid- which  Nature 
has  defigned  to  ftrengtben  and  fupport  his  weaknefs, 
the  flame  of  genius  and  the  ardent  glow  of  valour  are 
exlinguithed  in  his  breaft  \  he  becomes  incapable  of  vi¬ 
gorous  refolution,  and  finks  below  the  natural  virtue  and 
dignity  of  the  fpecies. 

The  ifland  of  Crete,  joined  with  the  fmall  kingdom 
of  Cyrene,  on  the  Libyan  coaft,  formed  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince.  It  w*as  at  firft  governed  by  a  proconful  )  *a 
queftor  and  an  afliftant  were  afterwards  fent  there  •,  nt 
laft,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  it  was  put  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  confub  This  ifiand  was  one  of  the  ftrA 
places  in  the  world  that  were  favoured  with  the  light 
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retc  of  the  gofpel.  St  Paul  introduced  the  Chriftian  faith 
II  into  Crete  ;  and  his  difciple  Titus,  whom  he  left  there 
reux-  ,  to  cherifli  and  cultivate  that  precious  plant,  became  the 
W  ^  firft  blfhop  of  the  ifland.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Leo,  it  had  twelve  bifliops,  who  were  all  fubjeft  to  the 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  Conftantine  feparated 
Crete  from  Cyrene  in  the  new  divifion  which  he  made 
of  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Leaving  three  Tons, 
Conflantius,  Conftantine,  and  Conftans,  he  aftigned 
Thrace  and  the  eaftern  provinces  to  the  firft  ;  to  the  fe- 
cond,  the  empire  of  the  weft;  the  ifland  of  Crete,  Africa, 
and  Illyria,  to  the  third. 

When  Michael  Balbus  fat  on  the  throne  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  the  rebellion  of  Thomas,  which  lafted  three 
years,  caufed  him  to  negleft  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  Agarenians  (a  people  of  Arabia),  who 
had  conquered  the  fineft  provinces  of  Spain,  feized  that 
opportunity.  They  fitted  out  a  confiderable  fleet, 
plundered  the  Cyclades,  attacked  the  ifland  of  Crete, 
and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it  without  oppofition. 
In  order  to  fecure  their  conqueft,  they  built  a  fortrefs 
which  they  named  Khandah ,  “  intrenchment.”  From 
that  citadel  the  barbarians  made  inroads  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts  of  the  ifland,  carrying  havock  and  devalua¬ 
tion  wherever  they  appeared.  By  repeated  attacks,, 
they  fubdued  all  the  cities  in  Crete  except  Cydon. 
Michael  made  fome  ineifeftual  efforts  to  expel  them 
from  Crete.  The  emperor  Bafilius,  the  Macedonian, 
was  not  more  fuccefsful.  They  defeated  him  in  a 
bloody  battle  *,  but  being  vanquiflied  by  one  of  his  ge¬ 
nerals,  they  were  fubjefted  to  the  payment  of  an  an¬ 
nual  tribute.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  Arabians 
refufed  the  tribute.  It  was  referved  for  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  to  deliver  this 
fine  ifland  from  the  yoke  of  the  infidels.  He  landed* 
on  the  ifland  with  a  numerous  army,  boldly  attacked- 
them,  and  routed  them  in  various  engagements.  The 
Saracens,  no  longer  daring  to  meet  fo  formidable  a* 
general  in  the  field,  fled  for  proteftion  to  their  for* 
treflfes.  Phocas  being  plentifully  Supplied  with  all  the 
warlike  machines  needfary  for  a  fiege,  levelled  their 
walls,  and  alarmed  their  hearts  with  terror.  He  took* 
their  cities  and  fortreftes,  and  drove  them  into  Khan- 
dak,  their  metropolis  and  la  ft  refource.  In  the  courfe- 
of  nine  months  he  fubdued  the  whole  ifland,  took  their- 
king  Curup  and  his  .lieutenant  Aremas  prifoners,  and 
reunited  to  the  empire  a  province  which  had  been  127- 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  It  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  when  Bald-; 
win,  count  of  Flanders,  being  railed  to  the  throne,  li¬ 
berally  rewarded  the  fervices  of  Boniface,  marquis  of 
Montferrat,  by  making  him  king  of  Theflalonica,  and 
adding,  the  ifland  of  Crete  to  his  kingdom.  That  lord, 
being  more  covetous  of  gold  than  glory,  fold  it  to  the. 
Venetians  in  the  year  1194  5  under  whom  it  aftumed 
the  name  of  Candia.  See  the  fequel  of  its  hiftory  un* 
der  that  article. 

CRETIO,  in  antiquity,  a  certain  number  of  days, 
allowed  the  heir  to  confider  whether  he  would 
a 6f  as  heir  to  the  deceafed  or  not  ;  after  which 
time,  if  lie  did  not  aft,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
ftate. 

CREUX,  a  term  in  fculpture,  much  ufed  by  the 
French  $  though  not  yet,  that  we  know  of,  natu¬ 


ralized  among  us :  but  the  want  of  a  word  of  equal 
import  in  Englifli,  as  it  has  frequently  put  us  under  a 
neceflity  of  ufing  this  in  the  courfe  of  the  piefent  u 
work ;  fo  it  pleads  ftrongly  for  its  admiflion  into  our 
language. 

Creux  originally  fignifies  a  hollow ,  cavity ,  or  pit,  out 
of  which  fomething  has  been  fcooped  or  dug :  hence  it 
is  ufed  to  denote  that  kind  of  fculpture  and  graving 
where  the  lines  and  figures  are  cut  and  formed  within 
the  face  or  plane  of  the  plate  or  matter  engraven  on. 
In  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to  relievo  5  where  the 
lines  and  figures  are  embofled,  and  appear  prominent 
above  the  face  of  the  matter. 

CREW,  the  company  of  failors  belonging  to  a  ftiip, 
boat,  or  other  veffel. 

The  failors  that  are  to  work  and  manage  a  (hip  are  • 
regulated  by  the  number  of  lafts  it  may  carry  ;  each 
laft  making  two  tons.  The  crew  of  a  Dutch  ftiip,  from 
40  to  50  lafts,  is  feven  failors  and  a  fwabber  ;  from  50 
to  60  lafts,  the  crew  confifts  of  eight  men  and  a  fwab¬ 
ber  ;  and  thus  increafes  at  the  rate  of  one  man  for 
every  ten  lafts;  fo  that  a  ftiip  of  100  lafts  has  I2men,- 
Sec.  Englifli  and  French  crews  are  ufually  ftronger 
than  Dutch  ;  but  always  in  about  the  fame  proportion. 
In  a  (hip  of  war  there  are  feveral  particular  crews,  or 
gangs,  as  the  boatfwain’s  crew,  the  carpenter’s  crew, 
the  gunnel’s  crew,  &c. 

CREVIER,  John  Baptist  Lewis,  a  Parifian,  was 
trained  under  the  celebrated  liollin,  and  afterwards  be¬ 
came  profefibr  of  rhetoric.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
mafter,  in  1741,*  he,  took  upon  him  to  finifli  his  Ro¬ 
man  Hiftory.  .  He  publifhed  other  works,  and  was 
greatly  ferviceable  to  the  caufe  i  f  virtue  and  religion 
as  well  as  letters.  His  death  happened  in  1765,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  Bsfides  the  continuation  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  he  published,  1.  An  edition  of  Livius ,  cum 
Notis ,  in  6  vols  4to,  1748  ;  and  afterwards  another  edi¬ 
tion,  better  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  his  pupils,  in  6  vols 
fmall  8 vo.  2.  La  Hijloire  des  Empereurs  des  Remains 
jufqu'a  Conjlaiit'm ,  1749,  12  tern.  1 2mo.  3. Hijloire 
de  RUniverJitc  de  Paris ,  7  tom.  12010.  4.  Rhetorique  - 

Francoife ,  a  juft  and  ufeful  work.  5.  Observations  fur 
VEfprit  des  Loix,  Here  he  ventured  out  of  his  depth 
he  ihould  have  kept  within  the  precinfts  of  the  belles 
lettres. 

CREUSA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  of  Creon 
king  of  Corinth,  As  file  was  going  to  marry  Jafon, 
who  had  divorced  Medea,  (lie  put  on  a  poifoned  gar-,- 
ir.cn  t,  which  immediately  fet  her  body  on  fire,  and  fhe 
expired  in  the  moft  excruciating  torments.  She  had- 
received  this  gown  as  a  gift  from  Medea,  who  wifhed 
to  take  that  revenge  upon  the  infidelity  of  Jafon. 
Some  call  her  Glauce .  (Ovid;  de  Art.  Am.  i.  335.). 
A  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba.  She* 
married  iEneas,,  by  whom  fhe- had,  among  other  chil¬ 
dren,  Afcanius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  (lie  fled  in 
the  night  with  her  hufband  ;  but  they  were  feparated 
in  the  midft  of  the  confufion  and  tumult,  and  ./Eneas 
could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  fhe  was.  Sime 
fay  that .  Cybele  faved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her  tem¬ 
ple,  of  which  (he  became  prieftefs.  Pauf.  x.  25. _ Virg* 

JEn.  iii.  592. 

CREX,  a  fpecies  of  Rallus.  See  Ornithology* 
Index* 

CRIB* 


Creux  -■ 

II 

Crcx. 
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CRIB,  the  rack  or  manger  of  a  liable,  er  the  flail 
or  cabin  of  an  ox.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  fmall  ha¬ 
bitation,  as  a  cottage,  &c. 

Crib,  in  the  Engliffi  falt-xvcrks,  a  name  given  to  a 
fort  of  cafe  ufed  in  fome  places  inftead  of  the  drab ,  to 
put  the  fait  into  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  boiling 
pan. 

CRIBBAGE,  a  game  at  cards,  to  be  learnt  only  by 
pra&ice. 

CRIBRATION,  in  Pharmacy,  the  patting  any  fub- 
ttance  through  a  fieve  or  fearce,  in  order  to  feparate  the 
liner  particles  from  the  grcffer. 

CRIRROSUM  os,  in  Anatomy ,  called  alfo  os  eth~ 
rnoides.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

CRICELASIA,  the  driving  a  ring  cr  hoop.  Dri¬ 
ving  a  hoop  was  one  of  the  ancient  gymnattics :  this 
hoop  was  as  high  as  the  bread  of  the  perfon  who  ufed 
it.  It  was  commended  for  rendering  the  limbs  pliable, 
and  for  tt lengthening  the  nerves. 

CRICETUS.  See  Mus,  Mammalia  Index. 

CRICHTON,  James,  a  Scots  gentleman,  who  lived 
in  the  16th  century,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  endowments  both  of  body  and  mind,  obtained 
the  appellation  of  the  “  admirable  Crichton  by  which 
title  he  has  been  diftinguifned  to  the  prefent  day.  The 
time  of  this  celebrated  perfon’s  birth  is  fa:d,  by  the 
generality  of  writers,  to  have  been  in  1551  :  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  he  was  born  in  Augud  1560.  There 
is  a  difference  likewife  between  the  biographers  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  with  regard  to  his  family, 
and  the  rank  and  fituation  of  his  father.  By  fome 
it  is  afferted,  that  James  Crichton’s  father  was  Ro¬ 
bert  Crichton  of  Clurde,  in  the  county  of  Perth  ;  and 
that  this  Robert  Crichton  commanded  Queen  Mary’s 
army  at  the  battle  of  Langfide  in  the  year  1568.  But 
it  is  faid  by  others,  that  this  gentleman  was  of  Elliock 
in  the  fame  county,  and  that  he  was  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland  in  Queen  Mary’s  reign  from  1561  to  1573  ; 
part  of  which  time  be  held  that  office  in  conjunction 
with  Spens  of  Condie.  The  mother  of  James  Crich¬ 
ton  was  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Stuart  of  Bealh,  who  was  a  defeendant  of  Robert 
duke  of  Albany  the  third  fon  of  King  Robert  the  fe- 
cond,  by  Elizabeth  Muir  or  More,  as  (lie  is  commonly 
called  *,  fo  that  when  the  admirable  Crichton  boaded 
(as  he  did  abroad),  that  he  was  fprung  from  Scottitti 
kings,  he  faid  nothing  but  wEat  was  agreeable  to 
truth. 

James  Crichton  is  faid  to  have  received  his  gram¬ 
matical  education  at  Perth,  and  to  have  dudied  philo- 
fophy  in  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s.  His  tutor  in 
that  univerfity  was  Mr  John  Rutherford,  a  profeffor  at 
that  time  famous  for  his  learning,  and  who  diltinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  by  writing  four  books  on  Aridotle’s  logic 
and  a  commentary  on  his  poetics.  According  to  Al¬ 
dus  Man u tins,  who  calls  Crichton  fird  coufin  to  the 
king,  he  was  alfo  inftru&ed,  along  with  his  majefty, 
by  Buchanan,  Hepburn,  and  Robeitfon,  as  well  as  by 
Rutherford  ;  and  he  had  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  had  run  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  and  could  fpeak  and  write  to  per¬ 
fection  in  ten  different  languages.  Nor  wras  this  all  ; 
for  he  had  like*  ife  improved  himfelf  to  the  highed  de¬ 
gree  in  riding,  dancing,  and  Cnging,  and  in  playing 
;aooxi  all  forts  of  inftruments. 


Crichton,  being  thus  accomplifhed,  wTent  abroad  Crichton, 
upon  his  travels,  and  is  faid  to  have  gone  to  Paris  }  of 
his  tranfaClions  at  which  place  the  following  account 
is  given.  He  caufed  placards  to  be  fixed  on  all  the 
gates  of  the  fchools,  halls,  and  colleges  belonging  to 
the  univerfity,  and  on  all  the  pillars  and  pods  before 
the  houfes  of  the  mod  renowned  men  for  literature  in 
the  city,  inviting  all  thofe  who  were  well  verfed  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  to  difpute  with,  him  in  the  college  of 
Navarre,  that  day  fix  w’eeks,  by  nine  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  where  he  would  attend  them,  and  be 
ready  to  aniwer  to  whatever  fhould  be  propofed  to  him 
in  any  art  or  fcience,  and  in  any  of  tbefe  12  languages, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanifh, 
French,  Italian,  Englidi,  Dutch,  Fiemifh,  and  Scla- 
vonian  *,  and  this  either  in  verfe  or  profe  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  difputant.  During  this  whole  time,  ir- 
dead  of  clofely  applying  to  his  dudies,  he  regarded  no¬ 
thing  but  hunting,  hawking,  tilting,  vaulting,  riding 
of  a  well  managed  horfe,  tolling  the  pike,  handling  the 
mufket,  and  other  military  feats ;  or  elfe  he  employed 
hirrfeli  in  domedic  games,  fuch  as  balls,  concerts  cf 
mulic  vocal  and  indrumental,  cards,  dice,  tennis,  and 
fuch  like  diverfions  of  youth.  This  condu£l  fo  provo¬ 
ked  the  dudents  of  the  univerfity,  that,  beneath  the 
placard  which  wras  fixed  on  the  Navarre  gate,  they  cau¬ 
fed  the  following  words  to  be  written  :  “  If  you  would 

meet  with  this  monfter  of  perfe&ion,  to  make  fearch 
for  him  either  in  the  tavern  or  bnwdy-houfe  is  the 
readied  way  to  find  him.”  Neverthelefs,  when  the 
day  appointed  arrived,  Crichton  appeared  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Navarre,  and  acquitted  himfelf  beyond  expref- 
fion  in  the  deputation,  which  laded  from  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  till  fix  at  night.  At  length,  the  pre- 
fident,  after  extolling  him  highly  for  the  many  rare 
and  excellent  endowments  which  God  and  nature  had 
bedowed  upon  him,  roki  from  his  chair,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  four  of  the  mod  eminent  profeffors  of  the 
univerfity,  gave  him  a  diamond  ring  and  a  purfe  full  «^f 
gold,  as  a  tedimony  of  their  love  and  favour.  The 
whole  ended  with  the  repeated  acclamations  and  huzzis 
of  the  fpeclators  ^  and  henceforward  our  young  difpu¬ 
tant  was  called  “  the  admirable  Crichton.”  It  is  added, 
that  he  fo  was  little  fatigued  with  the  difpute,  that  he 
went  on  the  very  next  day  to  the  Louvre,  where  he  had 
a  match  of  tilting  (an  exercife  then  in  much  requed), 
and  in  the  prefence  of  fome  of  the  princes  of  the  court 
of  France,  and  a  great  many  ladies,  carried  aw^ay  the 
ring  15  times  fucceffively. 

About  two  years  after  this  we  find  him  at  Rome, 
where  he  affixed  a  placard  upon  all  the  eminent  places 
of  the  city, in  the  following  terms:  Nos  Jacobus  Crich - 
tonus  Scotus 5  cuicumque  rei  propojttce  ex  improvifo  refpon - 
debimus .  In  a  city  which  abounded  in  wit,  this  bold 
challenge,  to  anfw'er  to  any  queffion  that  could  be 
propofed  to  him  without  his  being  previoufly  adver- 
tifed  of  it,  could  not  efcape  the  ridicule  of  a  pas¬ 
quinade.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  being  nowife 
difeouraged,  he  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  and  that,  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope, 
many  cardinals,  bifhops,  do&ors  of  divinity,  and  pro¬ 
feffors  in  all  the. fciences,  he  ' difplayed  fuch  wonderful 
proofs  of  his  univerfal  knowledge,  that  he  excited  no 
lefs  furprife  than  he  had  done  at  Paris.  Boccalini, 
who  was  then  at  Rome,  gives  fomething  of  a  different 

relation 
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richton.  relation  of  the  matter.  According  to  this  author, 
the  pafquinade  againft  Crichton,  which  was  to  the 
following  efFeft,  44  And  he  that  will  fee  it,  let  him  go  to 
the  fgn  of  the  Falcon  and  it  /hall  bejhownf  made  fuch 
an  imprefilon  upon  him,  that  he  left  a  place  where  he 
had  been  fo  grofsly  affronted  as  to  be  put  upon  a  level 
with  jugglers  and  mountebanks. 

From  Home*  he  went  to  Venice  ;  where  he  contradtea 
an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Aldus  Manutius,  Lauren- 
tius  Mafia,  Speron  Speronius,  Johannes  Donatus,  and 
various  other  learned  perfons,  to  whom  he  prefented 
feveral  poems  in  commendation  of  the  city  and  uni- 
verfity.  At  length  he  was  introduced  to  the  doge 
and  fenate,  in  whofe  prefence  he  made  a  fpeech, 
which  was  accompanied  with  fuch  beauty  of  eloquence, 
and  fuch  grace  of  perfon  and  manner,  that  he  received 
the  thanks  of  that  illuffrious  body,  and  nothing  was 
talked  of  through  the  whole  city  but  this  rara  in  lerris 
avis ,  this  prodigy  of  nature.  He  held,  likewife,  de¬ 
putations  on  the  fubjedls  of  theology,  philofophy,  and 
mathematics,  before  the  moff  eminent  profeffors,  and 
large  multitudes  of  people.  His  reputation  was  fo 
great,  that  the  dcfire  of  feeing  and  hearing  him  brought 
together  a  vaft  concourfe  of  perfons  from  different 
quarters  to  Venice.  It  may  be  coiledled  from  Ma- 
nutius,  that  the  time  in  which  Crichton  exhibited 
thefe  demon  ft  rations  of  his  abilities  was  in  the  year 
1580.  ^ 

During  his  refidence  at  Venice,  he  fell  into  a  bad 
ffate  of  health,  which  continued  for  the  fpace  of  four 
months.  However,  before  he  was  perfectly  recover¬ 
ed,  he  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  Padua, 
the  uni  verfity  of  which  city  was  at  that  time  in  great 
reputation.  The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  place.  £t  the 
houfe  of  Jacobus  Aloyfms  Cornelius  ;  when  Crichton 
Opened  the  affembly  with  an  extemporary  poem  in 
praife  of  the  city,  the  univerfity,  and  the  company 
who  had  honoured  him  with  their  prefence.  After 
this,  he  difputcd  for  fix  hours  with  the  moft  celebra¬ 
ted  profeffors  on  various  fubjedts  of  learning ;  and  he 
expofed,  in  particular,  the  errors  of  Ariffotle  and  his 
commentators,  with  fo  much  folidity  and  acutenefs, 
and  at  the  fame  time  with  fo  much  modefty,  that  he 
excited  univerfal  admiration.  In  conclufion,  he  de¬ 
livered  extempore  an  oration  in  praife  of  ignorance, 
which  was  conduced  with  fuch  ingenuity  and  elegance, 
that  his  hearers  were  aftonifhed.  This  exhibition  of 
Crichton’s  talents  was  on  the  14th  of  March  1581. 
Soon  after  he  appointed  a  day  for  another  deputa¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  the  palace  of  the  bifhop  of  Padua  ; 
not  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  higher  proofs  of  his 
abilities,  for  that  could  not  poffibly  be  done,  but  in 
compliance  with  the  earnefl  folicitations  of  fome  per¬ 
fons  who  were  not  prefent  at  the  former  affembly. 
However,  feveral  circumffances  occurred  which  pre¬ 
vented  this  meeting  from  taking  place.  Such  is  the 
account  of  Manutius :  but  Imperialis  relates,  that  he 
W'as  informed  bv  his  father,  who  was  prefent  upon  the 
occafion,  that  Crichton  was  oppofed  by  Archangelus 
Mercenarius,  a  famous  philofopher ;  and  that  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  fo  well  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
a  very  honourable  company,  and  even  of  his  antagonift 
himfelf. 

Amidft  the  difcourfes  which  were  occasioned  by  our 
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young  Scot  (man’s  exploits,  and  the  high  app!  safes  that 
were  bellowed  upon  Lis  genius  and  attainments,  there 
were  not  wanting  fome  who  endeavoured  to  dctradl  from 
his  merit.  For  ever,  therefore,  to  confound  thefe  in¬ 
vidious  impugners  of  his  talents,  lie  caufed  a  paper  to 
be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  St  John  and  St  Paul’s  church, 
wherein  he  offered  to  prove  before  the  univerfity,  that 
the  errors  of  Ariilotle,  and  of  all  his  followers,  were 
almoft  innumerable  ;  and  that  the  latter  had  failed 
both  in  explaining  their  mallei ’s  meaning,  and  in 
treating  on  theological  fubje&s.  lie  promifed  like¬ 
wife  to  refute  the  dreams  of  certain  mathematical  pro- 
feffbrs  j  to  difpute  in  all  the  fciences,  and  to  anfwer 
to  whatever  lliould  be  propofed  to  him  or  objected  a- 
gainft  him.  All  this  he  engaged  to  do,  either  in  the 
common  logical  way,  or  by  numbers  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  figures,  or  in  100  forts  of  verles,  at  the  pleafure 
of  his  opponents.  According  to  Manutius,  Crichton 
fuffained  this  contefl,  without  fatigue,  for  threfe  clays  ; 
during  which  time  he  fupported  his  credit,  and  main¬ 
tained  his  propofitions,  with  fuch  fpirit  and  energy, 
that  from  an  unufual  concourfe  of  people,  lie  obtain¬ 
ed  acclamations  and  praifes,  than  which  none  more  mag¬ 
nificent  were  ever  heard  by  men. 

From  Padua,  Crichton  fet  out  for  Mantua  ;  where 
there  happened  to  be  at  the  time  a  gladiator,  who 
had  foiled  in  his  travels  the  moff  famous  fencers  in 
Europe,  and  had  lately  killed  three  who  had  entered 
the  liffs  with  him  in  this  city.  The  duke  of  Mantua 
was  much  grieved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  pro¬ 
tection,  as  he  found  it  to  be  attended  with  fuch  fatal 
confequences.  Crichton  being  informed  of  his  high- 
nefs’s  concern,  offered  his  fervice,  not  only  to  drive 
the  murderer  from  Mantua,  but  from  Italy  ;  and  to 
fight  him  for  1500  piffoles.  Though  the  duke  was 
unwilling  to  expofe  fuch  an  accompiilhed  gentleman  to 
fo  great  a  hazard  ;  yet  relying  upon  the  report  he  had 
heard  of  lffs  warlike  atchievements,  he  agreed  to  the 
propofal  y  and  the  time  and  place  being  appointed,  the 
whole  court  attended  to  behold  the  performance.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  combat  Crichton  flood  only 
upon  his  defence;  while  the  Italian  made  his  attack 
with  fuch  eagernefs  and  fury,  that,  having  *  over¬ 
awed  himfelf,  he  began  to  grow  weary.  Crichton 
now  feized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  his  antagoniff 
in  return  ;  which  lie  did  with  fo  much  dexterity  and 
vigour,  that  he  ran  him  through  the  body  in  three 
different  places,  of  which  wounds  he  immediately  died. 
The  acclamations  of  the  fpedtators  were  loud  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  it  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  of  them,  that  they  had  never  been  Ait 
grace  Nature,  or  Nature  fecond  the  precepts  of  Art, 
in  fo  lively  a  manner  as  they  had  beheld  thefe  two 
things  accomplifhed  on  that  day.  To  crown  the  glory 
of  the  adlion,  Crichton  bellowed  the  prize  of  his  vic¬ 
tory  upon  the  widows  of  the  three  perfons  who  had  loft 
their  lives  in  fighting  with  the  gladiator. 

It  isafferted,  that  in  confequence  of  this  and  his  other 
wonderful  performances,  the  duke  of  Mantua  made 
choice  of  him  for  preceptor  to  his  fon  Vincentio  di  Gon- 
zaga,  who  is  reprefented  as  being  of  a  riotous  temper  and 
a  diffolute  life.  The  appointment  was  highly  pleating  to 
the  court.  Crichton,  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  his  friends 
and  benefadtors,  and  to  contribute  to  their  diverfion, 
framed,  we  are  told,  a  comedy  wherein  he  expofed 
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Crichton,  and  ridiculed  all  the  weakness  and  failures  of  the  fe- 
veral  employments  in  which  men  are  engaged.  This 
composition  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  moft  ingenious 
fatires  that  ever  was  made  upon  mankind.  But  the 
moft  aftoniftiing  part  of  the  ftory  is  that  Crichton 
fuftained  15  charadters  in  the  repreientation  of  his  own 
play.  Among  the  reft,  he  adted  the  divine,  the 
philofopher,  the  lawyer,  the  mathematician,  the  phy- 
fician,  and  the  lbldier,  with  fuch  inimitable  grace,  that 
every  time  he  appeared  on  the  theatre  he  feemed  to  be 
a  different  perfon. 

From  being  the  principal  adlor  in  a  comedy,  Crich¬ 
ton  foon  became  the  fubjedt  of  a  dreadful  tragedy. 
One  night,  during  the  time  of  carnival,  as  he  was 
walking  along  the  fireets  of  Mantua,  and  playing 
upon  his  guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen 
people  in  mafks.  The  aflailants  found  that  they  had 
no  ordinary  perfon  to  deal  with,  for  they  were  not 
able  to  maintain  their  ground  againft  him.  In  the 
liTue,  the  leader  of  the  company  being  difarmed,  pull¬ 
ed  off  his  mafk,  and  begged  his  life,  telling  him  that 
he  was  the  prince  his  pupil.  Crichton  immediately 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  exprefied  his  concern  for  his 
roiftake  ;  alleging,  that  what  he  had  done  was  only  in 
his  own  defence,  and  that  if  Gonzaga  had  any  defign 
upon  his  life,  he  might  always  be  mailer  of  it.  Then 
taken  his  own  {Word  by  the  point,  he  prefented  it  to  the 
prince,  who  immediately  received  it,  and  was  fo  irritat¬ 
ed  by  the  affront  which  he  thought  he  had  fuftained  in 
being  foiled  with  all  his  attendants,  that  he  inftantly 
ran  Crichton  through  the  heart. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  concerning  the 
motives  which  could  induce  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga  to 
be  guilty  of  fo  ungenerous  and  brutal  an  action.  Some 
have  aferibed  it  to  jealoufy,  afferting  that  he  fufpeCted 
Crichton  to  be  more  in  favour  than  himfelf  with  a  lady 
whom  he  paftionately  loved j  ar  d  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart  has  told  a  ftory  upon  this  head  which  is  extra¬ 
vagant  and  ridiculous  in  the  bigheft  degree.  Others, 
with  great  probability,  reprefen t  the  whole  tranfac- 
tion  as  the  refult  of  a  drunken  frolic :  and  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  according  to  Imperialis,  whether  the  meeting  of 
the  prince  and  Crichton  was  by  accident  or  defign. 
However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Crichton  loft 
his  life  in  this  rencounter.  The  time  of  his  deceafe 
is  raid,  by  the  generality  of  his  biographers,  to  have 
been  in.  the  beginning  of  July  1583;  but  others  fix 
it  to  the  fame  month  in  the  preceding  year.  There  is 
a  difference,  likewife,  with  regard  to  the  period  of 
life  at  which  Crichton  died.  The  common  accounts 
declare  that  he  was  killed  in  the  3  2d  year  of  his  age  : 
but  Imperialis  afferts  that  he  was  only  in  his  22d  year 
when  that  calamitous  event  took  place  ;  and  this  fad 
is  confirmed  by  oilier  writers. 

Crichton’s  tragical"  end  excited  a  very  great  and  ge¬ 
neral  lamentation.  If  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be 
credited,  the  whole  court  of  Mantua  went  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  year  into  mourning  for  him  5  the  epitaphs 
and'  elegies  that  weie  ccmpofed  upon  his  death  and 
ftuck  upon  his  hearfe,  would  exceed,  if  collected,  the 
bulk  of  Homer’s  works  y  and,  for  a  long  time  after¬ 
wards,  his  picture  was  to  be  feen  in  moft  of  the  bed¬ 
chambers  and  galleries  of  the  Italian  nobility,  repre¬ 
senting  him  on  horfeback,  with  a  lance  in  the  one 
hand  an d  a  book  in  the  other.  The  fame  author 


tells  us,  that  Crichton  gained  the  efteem  of  kings  and  Crichton, 
princes,  by  his  magnanimity  and  knowledge  ;  of  no- 
blemen  and  gentlemen,  by  his  courtlinefs  and  breed¬ 
ing  ;  of  knights,  by  his  honourable  deportment  and 
pregnancy  of  wit  ;  of  the  rich,  by  his  affability  and 
good  feilowftiip ;  of  the  poor,  by  his  munificence 
and  liberality  ;  of  the  old,  by  his  conftancy  and  wif- 
dom  ;  of  the  young  by  his  mirth  and  gallantry  ;  of 
the  learned,  by  his  univerfal  knowledge  *,  of  the  fol- 
diers,  by  his  undaunted  valour  and  courage ;  of  the 
merchants  and  artificers  by  his  upright  dealing  and 
honefty  ;  and  of  the  fair  fex,  by  his  beauty  and  hand- 
fomenels,  in  which  refpeCt  he  was  a  mafterpiece  of 
nature. 

Joannes  Imperialis,  in  his  life  of  Crichton,  fays, 
that  he  was  the  wonder  of  the  laft  age  \  the  prodi¬ 
gious  production  of  nature }  the  glory  and  ornament 
of  ParnaiTus,  in  a  ftupendous  and  unufual  manner  j 
and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned  world,  he 
was  the  phoenix  of  literature,  and  rather  a  (hining  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  Divine  Mind  and  Majefty  than  a  model  of 
what  could  be  attained  by  human  induftry.  The 
fame  author,  after  highly  celebrating  the  beauty  of  his 
perfon,  afferts,  that  his  extraordinary  eloquence  and 
his  admirable  knowledge  of  things  teftified  that  he 
pofitffed  a  ftrength  of  genius  wholly  divine.  “  What 
(adds  this  writer)  can  more  exceed  our  comprehen- 
fion,  than  that  Crichton,  in  the  21ft  year  of  his  age, 
ftiould  be  mafter  of  ten  different  languages,  and  per¬ 
fectly  well  verfed  in  philofophy,  mathematics,  theolo¬ 
gy,  polite  literature,  and  all  other  fciences  ?  Befides 
was  it  ever  heard  in  the  whole  compafs  of  the  globe, 
that  to  thefe  extraordinary  endowments  of  the  mind, 
ftiould  be  added  'a  lingular  {kill  in  fencing,  dancing, 

Tinging,  riding,  and  in  every  exercife  of  the  gymnaftic 
ait  ?”  Nay,  Imperialis,  in  his  account  of  Crichton’s 
death,  declares,  that  the  report  of  fo  fad  a  cataftrophc 
was  fpread  to  the  remote!!  parts  of  the  earth  \  that  it 
dilturbed  univerfal  nature  ;  and  that  in  her  grief  for 
the  lofs  of  the  wonder  (lie  had  produced,  fhe  threaten¬ 
ed  never  more  to  confer  fuch  honour  upon  mankind. 
Compared  with  thefe  extravagancies,  the  affertion  of 
Bayle  that  Crichton  was  one  of  the  greateft  prodigies  of 
wit  that  ever  lived,  and  the  teftimony  of  Felix  Aftolfus 
concerning  his  wonderful  memory,  may  be  confidered  as 
mod  eft  encomiums. 

Such  are  the  accounts  which,  by  a  fuccefticn  of 
writers,  and  particularly  fince  the  time  of  Mackenzie, 
have  been  given  of  the  admirable  Crichton.  Thefe 
accounts  are  indeed  fo  wonderful,  that  many  perfon s 
have  been  difpofed  to  confider  them  as  in  a  great 
meafure,  if  not  entirely,  fabulous.  We  ftiall  therefore 
fubjoin  from  the  Biographia  Britannic  a  the  following 
obfervations  of  Dr  Kippis,  with  a  viewT  to  afeertain  what 
portion  of  faith  is  due  to  the  different  parts  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  narrative,  or  at  leaft  to  affift  the  reader  in  form¬ 
ing  a  proper  judgment  concerning  them. 

The  doCtor  begins  with  oblexving,  “  That  no  cre¬ 
dit  can  be  granted  to  any  faCts  that  depend  upon  the 
foie  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart.  Mr  Pennant 
indeed  fpeaks  of  him  with  approbation  j  and  Dr  Samuel 
Johnfon  laid  a  firefs  on  his  veracity,  in  the  account 
of  Crichton  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr  Hawkefworth, 
and  is  infer  ted  in  the  81ft  number  of  the  Adventurer, 
of  which  account  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  only 
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'richton.  an  elegant  fummary  of  the  life  written  by  Mackenzie. 
—‘■y*—'  But  with  all  deference  to  thefe  refpeftable  names,  I 
mull  declare  my  full  perfuafion  that  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart  is  an  author  whofe  teftimony  to  fa&s  is  totally 
unworthy  of  regard  ;  and  it  is  furprifing  that  a  perufal 
of  his  works  does  not  ftrike  every  mind  with  this  con¬ 
viction.  His  produ£tions  are  to  inexpreffibly  abfurd  and 
extravagant,  that  the  only  rational  judgment  which  can 
be  pronounced  concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  little,  if 
at  all,  better  than  a  madman.  To  the  chara&er  of  his 
having  been  a  madman  mull  be  added  that  of  his  being 
a  liar.  Severe  as  this  term  may  be  thought,  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  a  diligent  examination  of  the  treatife  which 
contains  the  memorials  concerning  Crichton  would 
(how  that  it  is  ftridtly  true.  But  of  his  total  difregard 
to  truth  there  is  inconteftable  evidence  in  another  work 
ot  his,  entitled,  The  true  Pedigree  and  Lineal  Defcent 
of  the  moft  ancient  and  honourable  Fan  ily  of  the 
Urquharts  in  the  Houfe  of  Cromarty,  from  the  Crea¬ 
tion  of  the  World  until  the  year  of  God  1652.  In 
this  work  it  is  almoft  incredible  what  a  number  of 
falfities  be  has  invented  both  with  refpeft  to  names 
and  facts.  Perhaps  a  more  flagrant  inllance  of  im- 
polture  and  fidtion  was  never  exhibited ;  and  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  whole  pedigree  is  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  exprefs.  It  can  only  be  felt  by  thofe  who 
have  perufed  the  tra6t  itfelf.  Such  a  man  therefore 
can  juflly  be  entitled  to  no  degree  of  credit,  efpecially 
when  he  has  a  purpofe  to  ferve,  as  was  the  cafe  with 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart.  His  deflgn  was  to  exalt  his 
own  family  and  his  own  nation  at  any  rate.  With 
relpe&  to  his  own  nation,  there  was  no  occalion 
for  having  recourfe  to  fi&ion,  in  order  to  difplay  the 
luftre  of  Scotland,  in  the  eminent  men  whom  it  has 
produced  in  arms  and  literature.  The  pencil  of 
truth  alone  would  have  been  amply  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe  (a). 

“  So  far  therefore  as  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart’s  au¬ 
thority  is  concerned,  the  wonderful  exhibitions  of 
Crichton  at  Paris,  his  triumph  at  Rome,  his  combat 
with  the  gladiator,  his  writing  an  Italian  comedy,  his 
futtaining  fifteen  charafters  in  the  reprefentation  of 
that  comedy,  the  extraordinary  ftory  of  the  amour 
which  is  defcribed  as  the  caufe  of  his  death,  the  nine 
months  mourning  for  him  at  Mantua,  and  the  poems 
hung  round  his  hearfe  to  the  quantity  of  Homer’s 
works,  mull  be  regarded  as  in  the  higheft  degree 
doubtful,  or  rather  abfolutely  falfe.  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  tw'O  circumftances,  which  lhowr  how  much 
Sir  Thomas  Utquhart  was  deftitute  of  prudence,  as 
well  as  of  fcrupulofity,  in  his  violations  of  truth.  He 
fays  that  the  duke  of  Mantua  was  pleafed  to  confer 


upon  the  young  lady  that  was  Crichton’s  mifirefs  and  Crichton, 
future  wife,  a  penfion  of  five  hundred  ducats  a  year ; 
and  that  the  prince  alfo  bellowed  as  much  upon  her 
during  all  the  days  of  his  life,  ‘  which  was  (adds  Sir 
Thomas)  but  fliort  5  for  he  did  not  long  enjoy  him- 
felf  after  the  crofs  fate  of  fo  miferable  an  accident.’ 

Nowt  it  is  well  known  that  Vincenzo  di  Gonzaga  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  dukedom  of  Mantua  in  1587, 
and  that  he  did  not  die  till  the  year  16125  which  was 
almoll,  if  not  entirely,  thirty  years  after  Crichton’s 
deceafe.  The  other  inftance  of  the  imprudence  of 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  in  the  contrivance  of  his  fi£tions, 
occurs  at  the  conclufion  of  his  narrative,  where  he  aflerts 
that  the  verity  of  the  ftory  which  he  hath  related  con¬ 
cerning  the  incomparable  Crichton,  ‘  may  be  certified 
by  two  tlioufand  men  yet  living  who  have  known  him.’ 

Two  thoufand  men  yet  living!  that  is,  in  1652,  fixty-nine 
or  feventy  years  after  Crichton’s  death,  for  fuch  was  the 
time  of  Sir  Thomas’s  publication.  Our  author  would 
havj  been  fadly  puzzled  to  collect  together  thefe  two 
thoufand  living  witneffes  who  could  certify  the  verity  of 
his  fiory. 

“  With  regard,  however,  to  the  account  which  is 
given  of  the  prodigious  exertions  of  Crichton,  both 
corporeal  and  mental,  at  Paris,  Mackenzie  imagines 
that  he  has  found  a  full  confirmation  of  them  in  a 
pafiage  produced  by  him  from  the  Difquijitiones  of 
Stephen  Pafquiei*,  and  which  he  confiders  as  the  tefti- 
mony  of  an  eye-witnefs.  But  the  whole  of  what  has 
been  built  upon  it  by  Mackenzie,  and  fucceeding  bio¬ 
graphers,  is  founded  on  a  miftake.  In  the  quotation 
from  the  Difquijitiones ,  the  name  of  Crichton  is  not 
mentioned,  and  the  author  doth  not  appear  to  have 
been  perfonally  prefent  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  youth  there  defcribed.  The  expreflions. 
which  are  fuppofed  to  carry  that  meaning  may  well  be 
referred  not  to  the  writer  bimfelf,  but  to  his  country¬ 
men  the  French,  before  whom  the  young  man'  is  faid 
to  have  dilplayed  his  furprifing  talents.  But  the  dif- 
cuflion  of  this  point  is  totally  needlefs,  becaufe  the 
pafiage  in  queftion  is  not  an  original  authority.  The 
book  entitled  Siepliani  Pafchieri  Difquijitiones  is  @nly 
an  abridgement  in  Latin  of  Pafquier’s  Des  Rccherches 
de  la  France.  Now,  in  this  lalt  work  there  is  indeed 
an  account  of  a  wonderful  youth,  fuch  as  is  related  iu 
Pdackenzie’s  quotation,  and  from  which  that  pafiage 
was  formed.  But  this  wonderful  youth,  wdioever  he 
might  be,  was  not  the  admirable  Crichton  :  for  Paf- 
quier,  who  does  not  tell  his  name^  expreftly  fays  that 
he  appeared  in  the  year  1445  (is).  The  evidence 
therefore,  produced  by  Macker.z’e  falls  entirely  to  the 
ground.  Indeed,  if  the  ftory  of  Crichton’s  exploits  at 
5  B  2  Paris 


(a)  This  was  probably  meant  as  a  fatire,  and  not  as  a  ferious  piodu£Hon. 

(b)  This  matter  has  been  fet  in  a  clear  light  by  the  writer  of  the  following  letter. 

“  Sir, 

“  We  are  informed  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that  Dr  Johnfon  di&ated  from  memory  that  account- of  the  perfon 
vulgarly  named  the  Admirable  Crichton ,  which  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Adventurer. 

“  That  account  is  plainly  an  abridgment  of  the  life  of  Crichton  by  Dr  George  Mackenzie.  Dr  Mackenzie 
fuppofes  that  Pafquier,  the  French  lawyer  and  antiquary,  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  feats  performed  in  arts  as  well 
as  in  arms  by  Crichton.  This  is  one  of  the  groffeft  errors  in  biography  which  has  occurred  to  me  in  the  ccuffe  of 
my  reading  5  and  it  is  an  error  which  I  perceive  is  gaining  ground  daily,  and  bids  fair  in  a  fliort  time  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  an  indifputable  truth. 


“  The 
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Crichton.  Paris  had  been  true,  no  man  was  more  likely  to  be  ac- 
quainted  with  them  than  Stephen  Pafquier,  who  lived 
at  the  time,  and  who  would  be  fond  enough  of  record¬ 
ing  tranfadlions  fo  extraordinaiy.  It  may  farther  be 
obferved,  that  Thuanus,  who  was  likewife  a  contem¬ 
porary,  and  who  in  his  own  life  is  very  particular  in 
what  relates  to  learned  men,  makes  no  mention  of 
Crichton.  The  only  authority  for  his  having  ever  re¬ 
sided  in  France  at  all  (Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  except¬ 
ed)  is  that  of  Dr  John  Jolmfton,  who  fays  Gallia  pec¬ 
tus  excolit.  But  this  amounts  to  no  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  tranfadlions  related  by  Urquhart.  The  whole 
which  can  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  Crichton,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  travels,  might  make  fome  fiay  in  France 
for  the  purpofe  of  improvement.  Even  this,  however, 
doth  not  agree  with  the  narration  of  Imperialis,  who 
informs  us,  that  when  troubles  arofe  in  Scotland  on 
account  of  religion,  and  Queen  Mary  fell  into  fo 
many  calamities,  Crichton  was  fent  by  his  father 
directly  from  that  country  to  Venice  as  a  place  of  fecu- 
rity. 

“  It  is  acknowledged  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  has  produced  no  authorities  in 
fupport  of  his  furprifing  narrations.  But  this  defed, 
Sir  John  thinks,  is  fupplied  in  the  Life  of  Crichton 
which  is  given  in  Mr  Pennant’s  Tour.  I  am  under  the 
neceflity  of  faying,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 
The  article  in  Pennant  was  not  drawn  up  by  that  in¬ 
genious  and  learned  gentleman,  but  is  the  tranfcript  of 
a  pamphlet,  that  was  printed  fome  years  ago  at  Aber¬ 
deen  5  and  which  pamphlet  is  nothing  more  than  a  re¬ 
publication,  with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  of  the  Life 
of  Crichton  written  by  Mackenzie.  It  doth  not, 
therefore,  furnilh  a  Angle  additional  teftimony  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart’s  (lories,  excepting 
in  the  miftaken  inftance  from  Pafquier.  In  other  re- 
fpe£b  it  only  borrows  fads  from  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart, 


without  eftabliftiing  them  upon  frefli  proofs.  It  is  ob-  Crichton  1 
fervable,  that  the  earlier  biographers  of  Crichton  had — v-— -! 
no  knowledge  of  moil  of  the  tranfadions  enlarged 
upon  by  this  extravagant  writer  j  for  if  they  had 
known  them,  they  would  have  been  eagerly  difpofed 
to  relate  them,  and  to  do  it  with  every  circumllance 
of  exaggeration.  How  much  this  was  the  charade? 
of  Thomas  Dempfter,  with  regard  to  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  is  fufficiently  underftood,  and  hath  frequently 
been  remarked  j  and  yet  his  account  of  Crichton  is  un¬ 
commonly  modeft,  compared  with  thofe  of  fucceeding 
authors.  The  extravagance  of  Imperialis  in  refped  to 
Crichton  has  already  appeared.  There  feems  indeed  to 
have  been  an  univerfal  tendency  in  the  writers  of  this 
young  Scotfman’s  life  to  produce  wonder  and  aftonifh- 
ment.  Mackenzie  remarks,  that  Imperialis  could  net 
but  know  the  truth  of  all,  or  at  leaft  of  mod  of,  the 
things  he  has  related  concerning  Crichton,  fince  he 
lived  upon  the  places  in  which  they  were  tranfaded, 
and  had  them  from  an  eye  and  ear  witnefs,  even  his 
own  father.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that 
Imperialis’s  Mtifeum  Hi/loricum  was  not  publifhed  till 
1640,  nearly  fixty  years  after  the  events  recorded  by 
him  happened  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that' the  in¬ 
formation  he  derived  from  his  father  was  probably  very 
imperfed:.  Imperialis  the  elder  was  not  born  till  1568, 
and  confequently  was  only  thirteen  years  old  when 
Crichton  difplayed  his  talents  at  Padua.  What  real 
dependence,  therefore,  cculd  there  be  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  account  given  by  a  youth  of  that  age  ?  He  could 
only  relate,  and  perhaps  from  inadequate  intelligence, 
the  things  which  were  talked  of  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Befides,  his  authority  is  appealed  to  for  no  more  than 
a  (ingle  fad,  and  that  a  doubtful  one,  fince  it  does  not 
accord  with  Manutius’s  narrative ;  and  who  ever 
heard  of  the  famous  philofopher  Archangelus  Merce- 
narius  ? 

“  The 


“  The  error  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  following  circumftance :  Dr  Mackenzie  had  never  read  thp  ori¬ 
ginal  work  of  Pafquier,  entitled  Rechcrches  de  la  France  ;  what  he  quotes  concerning  the  wonderful  young  man 
is  taken  from  a  Latin  abridgement  of  that  work ;  he  refers  to  Steph.  Pafch.  Difquif.  lib.  v.  cap.  23.  and  he 
gives  his  quotation  in  Latin  5  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  Dr  Mackenzie  had  ever  heard  of  the  original 
work.  Now  Pafquier,  inftead  of  faying  that  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  wonders  exhibited  by  Crichton,  fays 
in  the  mod  unequivocal  terms,  that  what  he  relates  was  taken  *  from  a  manufcript  which  was  occafionally 
nfed  by  him,’  (d'un  livre  ecrit  a  la  main ,  dont  je  m*  aide  felon  les  occurrences ).  And  he  adds,  ‘  I  will  reprefen  t 
the  (lory  in  its  own  fimple  garb,  without  any  artificial  colouring,  fo  that  my  readers  may  be  the  more  inclined 
to  give  credit  to  it,’  (vou's  reprefentant  cette  hifioire  en  fa  fmp/icite,  fans  y  apporter  aucun  ford  pour  ce  que  vous  y 
adjoufleres  plus  de  foy).  He  then  tranferibes  the  narrative  from  the  MS.  which  places  the  appearance  of  this 
phenomenon  in  the  year  1443,  a  full  century  before  the  birth  of  our  Crichton.  See  Rechercfies  de  la  France ,  lib. 
vi.  c.  38.  39. 

“  Dr  Mackenzie,  although  he  had  not  read  the  original  of  Pafquier,  appears  to  have  read  an  author  who 
quotes  the  fame  (lory  :  ‘  The  learned  M.  du  Launoy  (fays  he),  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  College  of  Navarre, 
finding  the  hiftory  of  this  difpute  recorded  in  a  MS.  Hiftory  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  and  the  like  account 
of  a  Spaniard  in  Trithemius,  confounds  the  two  together,  and  robs  our  author  of  the  glory  of  this  a£lion,  and 
places  it  in  the  year  1445  j  whereas  it  (hould  be  in  the  year  1571 .’  This  charge  of  robbery  is  Angular 
enough. 

“  Let  me  only  add,  that  Pafquier  tranferibes  fome  verfes  written  by  George  Chaftelain,  a  French  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VII.  king  of  France,  which  allude  to  the  fame  dory  ;  and  that  Pafquier  himfelf  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1528,  paded  his  life  in  that  city,  and  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  pleader  in  1 5 7 1  5  fo  that  it  is  impofiible  the 
feats  of  Crichton,  Had  they  been  really  performed  at  Paris,  could  have  been  unknown  to  him,  and  mod  improbable 
that,  knowing  them,  he  would  have  omitted  to  mention  them  :  for,  in  the  fame  lib.  vi.  c.  39.  he  is  at  pains  to  pro- 
*  Edin.  duce  examples  of  great  proficiency,  difplayed  by  men  in  a  much  humbler  rank  of  life  than  that  of  philofophers  and 
Mag.  1 7 87. public  difputants,  l  am,  &c.  *” 
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Crichton.  “  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  fome  flight  cir- 
-"’■v— J  cumftances  ..excepted,  neither  Dempfter  nor  Imperialis 
have  produced  any  evidences  of  Crichton’s  extraor¬ 
dinary  abilities  befides  thofe  which  are  recorded  by 
the  younger  Aldus  Manutius.  He  therefore  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  living  authority  upon  the  fubjeft. 
Manutius  was  contemporary  with  Crichton  j  he  was 
clofely  conneded  with  him  in  friendlhip  j  and  he  re¬ 
lates  feveral  things  on  his  own  perfonal  knowledge. 
He  is  a  pofitive  and  undoubted  witnefs  with  refpeft  to 
our  young  Scotfman’s  intelle&ual  and  literary  exer¬ 
tions  at  Venice  and  at  Padua j  and  from  him  it  is  that 
our  account  of  them  is  given  above.  Neverthelefs, 
even  Aldus  Manutius  is  to  be  read  with  fome  decree 
of  caution.  Dedications  are  apt  to  affume  the  Ityle 
of  exaggeration,  and  this  is  the  cafe  with  Manutius’s 
dedication  of  the  Paradoxa  Ciceronis  to  Crichton.  In 
addition  to  the  general  language  of  fuch  addreffes, 
he  might  be  carried  too  far  by  his  affe&ion  for  his 
friend,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  great :  nor 
was  the  younger  Aldus  eminent  for  fteadinefs  and 
confiftency  of  chara&er.  It  is  even  faid  that  by  his 
imprudencies  he  fell  into  contempt  and  mifery.  But 
independently  of  any  confiderations  of  this  kind,  it 
may  be  cbferved,  that  Manutius’s  narrative,  previous 
to  Crichton’s  arrival  at  Venice,  could  not  be  derived 
from  perfonal  knowledge.  For  that  part  of  it  (which 
is  fufficiently  erroneous)  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
Crichton  himfelf.  Neither  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  whole  of  the  deputations 
which  were  held  at  Padua  $  for  fpeaking  of  his  young 
friend’s  praife  of  ignorance,  he  relates,  that  thofe  who 
were  prefent  told  him  afterwards  how  much  they  were 
llruck  with  that  oration.  However,  at  the  other  de¬ 
putation,  which  lafted  three  days,  Manutius  feems  cer¬ 
tainly  to  have  attended  ;  for  he  concludes  his  accounts 
of  it  with  faying,  that  he  was  not  only  the  advifer  but 
the  fpe&ator  of  Crichton’s  wonderful  contefts.  It  is 
evident,  however,  from  the  dedication,  that  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  abilities  were  not  univcrfally  acknowledged  and 
admired.  Some  there  svere  who  detracted  from  thero,. 
and  were  difpleafed  with  Manutius  for  fo  warmly  flip- 
porting  his  reputation. 

“  As  to  the  real  caufe  and  manner  of  our  young, 
Scotfman’s  death,  both  of  them  ftill  remain  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  obfcurity.  That  he  was  killed  in  a  rencounter 
at  the  carnival  at  Mantua,  is  teftified  by  too  many  authors 
to  be  reafonably  doubted.  ,  But  whether  there  was  that 
particular  malignity  on  the  part  of  Vincenzo  di  Gon- 
zaga,  which  is  commonly  afcribed  to  him,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  uncertain. 

“  One  important  method  yet  remains  by  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  Crichton’s  ge¬ 
nius,  and  that  is  from  a  perufal  of  the  four  poems  of 
his  which  are  ftill  preferved.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
feared,  that  thefe  will  not  exhibit  him  in  a  very  high 
point  of  view.  Some  fancy,  perhaps,  may  be  thought 
to  be  difplayed  in  the  longeft  of  his  poems,  which  was 
written  on  occafion  of  his  approach  to  the  city  of  Ve¬ 
nice.  He  there  reprefents  a  Naiad  as  riling  up  before 
him  •,  and,  by  the  order  of  the  Mufes  and  of  Minerva, 
directing  him  how  to  proceed.  But  this  is  a  fentiment 
which  fo  eafily  prefenfs  itlelf  to  a  claflical  reader,  that 
it  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  deferving  the  name  of 
a  pc  epical  invention.  The  three  other  pcems  of 
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Crichton  have  ftill  lefs  to  recommend  them.  Indeed 
his  verfes  will  not  ftand  the  teft  of  a  rigid  examination 
even  with  regard  to  quantity.  u 

“  What  then  is  the  opinion  which  on  the  whole  we 
are  to  form  of  the  admirable  Crichton  ?  It  is  evident 
that  he  was  a  youth  of  fuch  lively  parts  as  excited 
great  prefent  admiration,  and  high  expe&ation  with 
regard  to  his  future  attainments.  He  appears  to  have 
had  a  fine  perfon,  to  have  been  adroit  in  his  bodily  ex- 
ercifes,  to  have  poffdled  a  peculiar  facility  in  learning 
languages,  to  have  enjoyed  a  remarkably  quick  and  re¬ 
tentive  memory,  and  to  have  excelled  in  a  power  of 
declamation,  a  fluency  of  lpeech,  and  a  readinefs  of 
reply.  His  knowledge,  likewife,  was  probably  very 
uncommon  for  his  years  j  and  this,  in  conjunftion  with 
his  other  qualities,  enabled  him  to  Ihine  in  public  depu¬ 
tation.  But  whether  his  knowledge  and  learning  were 
accurate  or  profound,  may  juftly  be  queftioned  j  and 
it  may  equally  be  doubted  whether  he  Would  have 
arifen  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  eminence  in  the 
literary  world.  It  will  always  be  refle&ed  qpon  with 
regret,  that  his  early  and  untimely  death  prevented, 
this  matter  from  being  brought  to  the  teft  of  experi¬ 
ment.” 

From  the  portraits  which  remain  of  Crichton,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  his  face  and  form  he  was  beautiful  and  ele¬ 
gant,  and  that  his  body  and  limbs,  though  not  mufeu- 
lar  or  athletic,  were  well  proportioned  and  fitted  for 
feats  of  agility.  Thefoliowing  catalogue  of  Crichton’s 
works  is  given  by  Dempfter  :  I.  Odce  ad  Lauren  tium 
Mcjfam  p  lures.  2.  Laudes  Patavina •,  Carmen  extempore 
ejfufum,  cum  in  Jacobi  Moyjii  Cornelii  domo  experimen 
turn  tngenii  coram  tota  Academia:  frequentia ,  non  Jine 
multorum  fiupore ,  facer et.  3.  Ignorationis  Laudatio, 
extemporale  'lhema  ibidem  redditum,  pofi  fex  horarum 
difputationes ,  ut  preefentes  fomnia  potius  fovere  quam  rem 
fe  veram  videre  qffirmarint,  ait  Manutius.  4.  De  Ap- 
pulfu  fuo  Venetias.  5.  Oder  ad  Aldum  Manutium. 

6.  Epi/lola  ad  Diverfos.  7.  Prarfationes  folemnes  in 
omnes  Scientias  facras  et  profanas.  8.  judicium  de 
P hilofophis.  9.  Errores  Arifiotelis.  1 0.  Arma  an 
Liters  Prafianty  Controverfia  oratorio.  II.  Refuta- 
tio  Mathematicorum.  12.  A  Comedy  in  the  Italian 
language. 

CRICK,  among  farriers,  is  when  a  horfe  cannot  turn 
his  neck  any  manner  of  way,  but  holds  it  fore  right,  in- 
fomuch  that  he  cannot  take  his  meat  from  the  ground 
without  great  pain. 

CRICKET.  See  Gryllus,  Entomology  Index. 

Cricket  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  exercife  or  game, 
with  bats  and  a  ball. 

Itlole- Cricket.  See  Gryllotalpa,  Entomology 
Index. 

CRICKLADE,  a  borough-town  of  Wiltlhire,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Ifis,  about  26  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Oxford.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Long, 
i.  55.  N.  Lat.  51.  35. 

CRICOARYTENOIDiEUS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name 
given  to  two  mufcles  of  the  larynx.  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

CRICOIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  a  cartilage  of  the  larynx,, 
called  alfo  the  annular  cartilage \  It  occupies  the  loweft 
part  by  way  of  bafe  to  the  reft  of  the  cartilages,  and 
to  the  lower  part  of  it  the  afpera  arteria  adheres.  See 
Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

6,  CRICOTHYROID^EUS^ 
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Crieotny-  CRICOTHYROID/EUS,  in  Anatomy ,  one  of  the 

roidaeus  fiVe  pr0per  mufcles  of  the  larynx.  See  ANATOMY, 
Crime  and  Table  °f  the  Mufcles* 

Punifh-  CRIM-tartars,  a  people  of  Alia,  fo  called  be- 
ment.  caufe  they  originally  came  from  Crimea.  They  rove 
from  place  to  place  in  fearch  of  paitures,  their  houfes 
being  drawn  on  carts.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  them  about  ARrachan,  to  which  place  they  flock 
in  the  winter-time  3  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  en¬ 
ter  the  city  :  for  this  reafon,  they  ere£l  huts  up  and 
down  in  the  open  fields :  which  are  made  either  of 
bulrufhes  or  reeds,  being  about  1 2  feet  in  diameter, 
of  a  round  form,  and  with  a  hole  at  the  top  to  let  out 
the  fmoke.  Their  fuei  is  turf  or  cow-dung  3  and  when 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  they  cover  the  hut  with  a 
coarfe  cloth,  and  fometimes  pafs  feverai  days  without 
Rirrir.g  out.  They  are  generally  of  fmall  flature, 
with  large  faces,  little  eyes,  and  of  an  olive  coni' 
plexion.  The  men  are  generally  fo  wrinkled  in  their 
faces,  that  they  look  like  old  women.  Their  com¬ 
mon  food  is  fifh  dried  in  the  fun,  which  ferves  them 
inRead  of  bread  3  and  they  eat  the  flefh  of  horfes  as 
well  as  camels.  Their  drink  is  water  and  milk,  efpe- 
cially  mares  milk,  which  they  carry  about  in  nafly 
leathern  bags.  Their  garments  are  of  coarfe  gray 
cloth,  with  a  loofe  mantle  made  of  a  black  fheep’s 
fkin,  and  a  cap  of  the  fame.  The  women  are  clothed 
in  white  linen,  with  which  likewife  they  drefs  their 
heads,  hanging  a  great  many  Mofcovian  pence  about 
them  3  and  there  is  likewife  a  hole  left  to  flick  fea¬ 
thers  in.  As  for  their  religion,  they  are  a  fort  of  Ma¬ 
hometans  3  but  do  not  coop  up  their  women  like  the 
Turks. 

Crim-T 'artary,  or  Crimea .  See  Crimea. 

CRIME  and  Punishment.  The  difeuflion  and 
admeasurement  of  crimes  and  punifliments  forms  in 
every  country  the  code  of  criminal  law  3  or,  as  it  is 
more  ufually  denominated  in  England,  the  do&rine  of 
the  pleas  of  the  -crown  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  king,  in 
whom  centres  the  majefly  of  the  whole  community,  is 
fuppofed  by  the  law  to  be  the  perfon  injured  by  every 
infra£fion  of  the  public  rights  belonging  to  that  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  is  therefore  in  all  cafes  the  proper  profe- 
cutor  for  every  public  offence. 

The  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  jurifprudence, 
which  teaches  the  nature,  extent,  and  degrees  of 
every  crime,  and  adjufls  to  it  its  adequate  and  neceffary 
penalty,  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual  in  the  Rate.  For  no  rank  or  elevation  in  life, 
no  uprightness  of  heart,  no  prudence  or  circumfpeflion 
of  conduft,  fhould  tempt  a  man  to  conclude,  that  he 
may  not  at  fome  time  or  other  be  deeply  interefled  in 
thefe  refearches.  The  infirmities  of  the  befl  among 
us,  the  vices  and  ungovernable  paRions  of  others,  the 
inllability  of  all  human  affairs,  and  the  numberlefs  un- 
forefeen  events  which  the  compafs  of  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  will  teach  us  (upon  a  moment’s  tefle&ion),  that 
to  know  with  precifion  what  the  laws  of  our  country 
have  forbidden,  and  the  deplorable  confequences  to 
which  a  wilful  difobedience  may  expofe  us,  is  a  matter 
of  univerfal  concern. 

In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  criminal 
law,  ought  alfo  to  be  the  care  and  attention  of  the  le- 
giflature  in  properly  forming  and  enforcing  it.  It 
fhould  be  founded  upon  principles  that  are  permanent. 


uniform,  and  univerfal  3  and  always  comformable  to  Crime  and 
the  dictates  of  truth  and  juftice,  the  feelings  of  huma-  puniflr. 
nity,  and  the  indelible  rights  of  mankind :  though  it ,  mcnt- 
fometimes  (provided  there  be  no  tranfgreflion  of  thefe 
eternal  boundaries)  may  be  modified,  narrowed,  cr 
enlarged,  according  to  the  local  or  occafional  neceffi- 
tics  of  the  Rate  which  it  is  meant  to  govern.  And 
yet,  either  from  a  want  of  attention  to  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  firft  conco&ion  of  the  laws,  and  adopting 
in  their  Read  the  impetuous  dilates  of  avarice,  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  revenge  3  from  retaining  the  difeordant  po¬ 
litical  regulations,  which  fucceRive  conquerors  or  fac¬ 
tions  have  eftabliihed,  in  the  various  revolutions  of  go¬ 
vernment  3  from  giving  a  lafting  efficacy  to  fan&ions 
that  were  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  made  (as 
Lord  Bacon  expreiTes  it)  merely  upon  the  fpur  of  the 
occafion  3  or  laRlv,  from  too  haftily  employing  fuch 
means  as  are  greatly  difproportioriate  to  their  ends,  in 
order  to  check  the  progrefs  of  foine  very  prevalent 
offence  3 — from  fome,  or  from  all,  of  thefe  caufes,  it 
hath  happened,  that  the  criminal  law  is  in  every  coun¬ 
try  of  Europe  more  rude  and  imperfecl  than  the  civil. 

We  fhall  not  here  enter  into  any  minute  inquiries 
concerning  the  local  conRitutions  of  other  nations  3  the 
inhumanity  and  miRaken  policy  of  which  have  been 
fufficienlly  pointed  out  by  ingenious  writers  of  their 
own  *.  But  even  with  us  in  Britain,  where  our*^s  jjayoa 
crown-law  is  with  juRice  fuppofed  to  be  more  nearly  Momcf- 
advanced  to  perfection  3  where  crimes  are  more  accu-quicu, . 
rately  defined,  and  penalties  lefs  uncertain  and  arbi- 
trary  3  where  all  our  accufations  are  public,  and  our^,  * 
trials  in  the  face  of  the  world  *,  where  torture  is  un¬ 
known,  and  every  delinquent  is  judged  by  fuch  of  his 
equals,  againR  whom  he  can  form  no  exception,  or 
even  a  perfonal  diflike  : — even  here  we  fhall  occafion- 
aily  find  room  to  remark  fome  particulars  that  feem 
to  want  revifion  and  amendment.  Thefe  have  chief¬ 
ly  arifen  from  too  fcrupulous  an  adherence  to  fome 
rules  of  the  ancient  common  law,  when  the  reafons 
have  ceafed  upon  wffiich  thofe  rules  were  founded  3  from 
not  repealing  fuch  of  the  old  penal  law7s  as  are  either 
obfolete  or  abfurd  3  and  from  too  little  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  in  framing  and  paRing  new  ones.  The  enabling 
of  penalties  to  which  a  whole  nation  fhall  be  fnbjeCt, 
ought  not  to  be  left,  as  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
paffions  or  intereRs  of  a  few,  who  upon  temporary 
motives  may  prefer  or  fupport  fuch  a  bill  3  but  be 
calmly  and  maturely  confidered  by  perfons  who  know 
what  provifions  the  laws  have  already  made  to  reme¬ 
dy  the  mifehief  complained  of,  who  can  from  experi 
ence  forefee  the  probable  confequences  of  thofe  wffiich 
are  row  propofed,  and  who  will  judge  without  paffion 
or  prejudice  how  adequate  they  are  to  the  evil.  It  is 
never  ufual  in  the  houfe  of  peers  even  to  read  a  private 
bill  which  may  affeCI  the  property  of  an  individual, 
without  firR  referring  it  to  fome  of  the  learned  judges, 
and  hearing  their  report  thereon.  And  furely  equal 
precaution  is  neceffary,  when  laws  are  to  be  efiablifhed 
which  may  affefl  the  property,  the  liberty,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  the  lives  of  thousands.  Had  fuch  a  reference 
taken  place,  it  is  impoffible  that  in  the  16U1  century  it  Comment* 
could  ever  have  been  made  a  capital  crime,  to  break 
dowm  (however  malicioufly)  the  mound  of  a  fifhpor  d, 
whereby  any  fifh  fhall  efcape;  or  to  cut  down  a  cher¬ 
ry-tree  in  an  orchard.  Were  even  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed 
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imeaml  pointed  but  once  in  ioo  years  to  revife  the  criminal 
law,  it  could  not  have  continued  to  this  hour  a  felony 
without  benefit  ©f  clergy,  to  be  feen  for  one  month  in 
the  company  of  perlons  who  call  themfelves,  or  are 
called,  Egyptians. 

It  is  true,  that  thefe  outrageous  penalties,  being 
feldom  or  never  inflidted,  are  hardly  known  to  be  the 
law  by  the  public  ;  but  that  rather  aggravates  the 
mifchief,  by  laying  a  fnare  for  the  unwary.  Yet  they 
cannot  but  occur  to  the  obfervation  of  any  one,  who 
hath  undertaken  the  talk  of  examining  the  great  out¬ 
lines  of  our  law,  and  tracing  them  up  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples  :  and  it  is  the  duty  of  fuch  a  one  to  hint  them 
with  decency  to  thofe  whofe  abilities  and  ftations 
enable  them  to  apply  the  remedy.  We  now  proceed 
to  confider  (in  the  firfl  place)  the  general  nature  of 
crimes . 

I.  A  crime,  or  mifdemeanour,  is  an  a£l  committed, 
or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbid¬ 
ding  or  commanding  it.  This  general  definition  com¬ 
prehends  both  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  ;  which,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  are  mere  fynonymous  terms  ;  though, 
in  common  uiage,  the  word  “  crimes”  is  made  to  de¬ 
note  fuch  offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  atro¬ 
cious  dye  ;  while  (mailer  faults,  and  omiffions  of  lefs 
confequence,  are  comprised  under  the  gentler  name  of 
“  mifdemeanours”  only. 

The  diftin&ion  of  public  wrongs  from  private,  of 
crimes  and  mifdemeanours  from  civil  injuries,  feems 
principally  to  confiii  in  this  :  that  private  wrongs,  or 
civil  injuries,  are  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the 
civil  rights  which  belong  to  individuals,  conffdered 
merely  as  individuals  ;  public  wrongs,,  or  crimes  and 
mifdemeanours,  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  rights  and  duties,  due  to  the  whole  community, 
conffdered  as  a  community,  in  its  focial  aggregate  ca¬ 
pacity.  As  if  I  detain  a  field  from  another  man,  . to 
which  the  law  has  given  him  a  right,  this  is  a  civil,  in¬ 
jury,  ard  not  a  crime  ;  for  here  only  the  right  ox  an 
individual  is  concerned,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  the 
public  which  of  us  is  in  poffeffion  of  the  land ;  but 
treafon,  murder,  and  robbery,  are  properly  ranked  a- 
mong  crimes  ;  ffnce,  befides  the  injury  done  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  they  (trike  at  the  very  being  of  fociety  ;  which 
cannot  pofifibly  fubfiff,  where  actions  of  this  fort  are 
differed  to  efcape  with  impunity. 

In  all  cafes  the  crime  includes  an  injury  ;  every  pub¬ 
lic  offence  is  alfo  a  private  wrong,  and  fomewbat  more  ; 
it  affedls  the  individual,  and  it  likewife  affects  the  com¬ 
munity.  Thus  treafon  in  imagining  the  king’s  death, 
involves  in  it  confpiracy  againlt  an  individual,  which 
is  alfo  a  civil  injury  ;  but  as  this  fpecies  of  treajon  in 
its  confequences  principally  tends  to  tne  ddiolution  of 
government,  and  the  deftruflion  thereby  of  the.  order 
and  peace  of  fociety,  this  denominates  it  a  crime  ol 
the  higheft  magnitude.  Murder  is  an  injury  to  the 
life  of  an  individual  5  but  the  law  of  fociety  confiders 
principally  the  lofs  which  the  (late  fuftains.  by  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  a  member,  and  the  pernicious  ex¬ 
ample  thereby  fet  for  others  to  do  the  like.^  Rob¬ 
bery  may  be  conffdered  in  the  fame  view  :  it  is  an  in¬ 
jury  to  private  property  ;  but,  were  that  all,  a  civ.il 
fatisfaflion  in  damages  might  atone  for  it  ;  the.  public 
mifchief  is  the  thing,  for  the  prevention  of  which  our 
laws  have  made  it  a  capital  offence.  In  th^e  grofs 
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and  atrocious  injuries  the  private  wrong  is  (wallowed  Crime  and 
up  in  the  public  ;  we  feldom  hear  any  mention  made 
of  fatisfadlion  to  the  individual  ;  the  latisladlion  to  the  ^ 
community  being  fo  very  great.  And  indeed,  as  the 
public  crime  is  not  otherwife  avenged  than  by  forfei¬ 
ture  of  life  and  property,  it  is  impoflible  afterwards 
to  make  any  reparation  for  the  private  wrong  ;  which 
can  only  be  had  from  the  body  or  goods  of  the  ag- 
greffor.  But  there  are  crimes  of  an  inferior  nature, 
in  which  the  public  punilhment  is  not  fo  fevere,  but  it 
affords  room  for  a  private  compenfalion  alfo  ;  and 
herein  the  diftinaion  of  crimes  from  civil  injuries  is 
very  apparent.  For  inftance,  in  the  cafe  of  battery, 
or  beating  another,  the  aggreffor  may  be  indidted  for 
this  a {  the  fuit  of  the  king,  for  difturbing  the  public 
peace,  and  be  punifhed  criminally  by  fine  and  impri- 
fonment  ;  and  the  party  beaten  may  alfo  have  his  pri¬ 
vate  remedy  by  addon  of  trefpafs  for  the  injury,  which 
he  in  particular  fuftains,  and  recover  a  civil  fatisfac- 
tion  in  damages.  So  alfo,  in  cafe  of  a  public  nuifance, 
as  digging  a  ditch  acrofs  a  highway,  this  is  punifhable 
by  indidlmer.t,  as  a  common  offence  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  all  his  majefty’s  fubjedls  :  but  if  any  in¬ 
dividual  fuftains  any  fpecial  damage  thereby,  as  lam¬ 
ing  his  horfe,  breaking  his  carriage,  or  the  like, 
the  offender  may  be  compelled  to  make  ample  fatis- 
fadtion,  as  well  for  the  private  injury  as  for  the  public 
wrong. 

*  II.  The  nature  of  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  in  ge¬ 
neral  being  thus  afeertained  and  diftinguilhed,  we 
proceed  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  general  na¬ 
ture  of  punilhments :  Wh?ch  are  evils  or  inconvenien¬ 
ces  confequent  upon  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  ;  be¬ 
ing  devifed,  denounced,  and  inflidled  by  human  laws, 
in  confequence  of  difobedience  or  mifbebaviour  in 
thofe  t6  regulate  whofe  condudl  fuch  law's  were  re- 
fpedlively  made.  And  herein  we  will  briefly  confi¬ 
der  the  power ,  the  end ,  and  the  mcafure ,  of  human  pu¬ 
tt  i  foment. 

1.  As  to  the  power  of  human  punilhment,  or  the 
right  of  the  temporal  legiflator  to  inflict  diferetionary 
penalties  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.  It  is  cleaiy 
that  the  right  of  punching  crimes  againff  the  law  of 
nature,  as  murder  and  the  like,  is,  in  a  ftate  of  mere 
nature,  veiled  in  every  individual.  For  it  muft  be 
veiled  in  fomebody ;  otherwife  the  laws  of  nature 
would  be  vain  and  fruitlefs,  if  none  were  empowered 
to  put  them  in  execution  v  and  if  that  power  is  veiled 
in  any  one,  it  muft  alfo  be  vefted  in  all  mankind  y 
fince  all  are  by  nature  equal.  Whereof  the  firft  mur¬ 
derer  Cain  was  fo  fenfible,  that  we  find  him  expref- 
fing  his  apprehenfions,  that  whoever  Ihould  find  him 
would  Hay  him.  In  a  ftate  of  fociety  this  right  is 
transferred  from  individuals  to  the  fovereign  power 
whereby  men  are  prevented  from  being  judges  in  their 
own  caules,  which  is  one  of  the  evils  that  civil  go¬ 
vernment  was  intended  to  remedy.  Whatever  power 
therefore  individuals  had  of  punifhing  offences  againft: 
the  law  of  nature,  that  is  now  vefted  in.  the  magi- 
ftrate  alone;  who  bears  the  fword  of  juftice  by  the 
content  of  the  whole  community.  And  to  this  pre¬ 
cedent  natural  power  of  individuals  muft  be  referred 
that  right,  which  fome  have  argued  to  belong  to  every 
ftate  (though,  in  fa£l,  never  exercifed  by  any^,.  of 
punifhing  not  only  their  own  fubjedls,  but  alfo  foreign 

axnbaffadors, 
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l,mne  ana  ambaliadors,  even  with  death  itfelf;  in  cafe  they  have 
incn^”  0^nc^ec^>  not  indeed  againft  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
•  country,  hut  againft  the  divine  laws  of  nature,  and 
become  liable  thereby  to  forfeit  their  lives  for  their 
guilt. 

As  to  offences  merely  againft  the  laws  of  fociety, 
which  are  only  mala  prohibita ,  and  not  mala  in  fe ; 
the  temporal  magiltrate  is  alfo  impowered  to  inflict 
coercive  penalties  for  fuch  tranfgreftion  :  and  this  by 
the  conlent  of  individuals  3  who,  in  forming  focieties, 
did  either  tacitly  or  exprefsly  inveft  the  foveieign 
power  with  a  light  of  making  laws,  and  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  them  when  made,  by  exercifing,  upon 
their  non-obfervance,  feverities  adequate  to  the  evil. 
The  lawfulnefs,  therefore,  of  punifhing  fuch  criminals 
is  founded  upon  this  principle,  that  the  law  by  which 
they  fuffer  was  made  by  their  own  confent ;  it  is  a  part 
of  the  original  contra#  into  which  they  entered,  when 
firft  they  engaged  in  fociety  •,  it  was  calculated  for,  and 
has  long  contributed  to,  their  own  fecurity. 

This  right  therefore,  being  thus  conferred  by  uni- 
vsrfal  conlent,  gives  to  the  ftate  exa£tiy  the  fame 
power,  and  no  more,  over  all  its  members,  as  each 
individual  member  had  naturally  over  himfelf  or 
others  3  which  has  occafioned  fome  to  doubt,  how  far 
a  human  legiilature  ought  to  inflidt  capital  punifhments 
for  pofitive  offences  3  offences  againft  the  municipal 
law  only,  and  not  againft  the  law  of  nature  3  fince  no 
individual  has  naturally  a  power  of  infli&ing  death  upon 
himfelf  or  others  for  a£tions  in  themfelves  indifferent. 
With  regard  to  offences  mala  in  fe,  capital  punifhments 
are  in  fome  inftances  infli£ted  by  the  immediate  com¬ 
mand  of  God  himfelf  to  all  mankind  3  as,  in  the  cafe 
of  murder,  by  the  precept  delivered  to  Noah,  their 
common  anceftor  and  reprefentative,  “  Whofo  fheddeth 
man’s  blood,  by  man  fhall  his  blood  be  fhed.”  In 
other  inftances  they  are  inflidted  after  the  example  of 
the  Creator,  in  his  pofitive  code  of  laws  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Jewifti  republic  3  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
,  crime  againft  nature.  But  they  are  fometimes  infli#- 
ed  without  fuch  exprefs  warrant  or  example,  at  the 
will  and  diferetion  of  the  human  legiflature  3  as  for 
forgery,  for  theft,  and  fometimes  for  offences  of  a 
lighter  kind.  The  pradtice  is  thus  juflified  by  that 
great  and  good  man  Sir  Matthew  Hale  :  u  When  of¬ 
fences  grow  enormous,  frequent,  and  dangerous  to  a 
kingdom,  or  ftate,  deftrudtive  or  highly  pernicious  to 
civil  focieties,  and  to  the  great  infecurity  and  danger 
of  the  kingdom  or  its  inhabitants,  fevere  punifhment 
and  even  death  itfelf  is  needfary  to  be  annexed  to  laws 
in  many  cafes  by  the  prudence  of  lawgivers.”  It  is 
therefore  the  enormity,  or  dangerous  tendency,  of  the 
crime,  that  alone  can  warrant  any  earthly  legiflature 
in  putting  him  to  death  that  commits  it.  It  is  not  its 
frequency  only,  or  the  difficulty  of  otherwife  prevent¬ 
ing  it,  that  will  excufe  our  attempting  to  prevent  it  by 
a  wanton  effufion  of  human  blood.  For  though  the 
end  of  punifhment  is  to  deter  men  from  offending,  it 
never  can  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  lawful  to  de¬ 
ter  them  at  any  rate  and  by  any  means  3  fince  there 
may  be  unlawful  methods  of  enforcing  obedience  even 
to  the  juffefl  law7?.  Every  humane  legiflator  will  be 
therefore  extremely  cautious  of  effablifhing  laws  that 
infli#  the  penalty  of  death,  efpecially  for  flight  offen¬ 
ces,  or  fuch  as  are  merely  pofitive.  He  will  expe#  a 
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better  reafon  for  his  fo  doing  than  that  loofe  one  which  Crirn ;  "d 
generally  is  given  3  that  it  is  found  by  former  expen-  Puhiih- 
ence  that  no  lighter  penalty  will  be  effefhial.  For  is 
it  found  upon  farther  experience,  that  capital  punifh- 
ments  are  more  effe&ual  ?  Was  the  vaft  territory  of  all 
the  Ruflias  worfe  regulated  under  the  late  eroprefs 
Elizabeth,  than  under  her  more  fanguinary  predecef- 
fors  ?  Is  it  now,  under  Catherine  II.  lef’s  civilized,  lefi 
focial,  lefs  fecure  >  And  yet  we  are  allured,  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  illudrious  princeflcs  have,  throughout  tlieir 
whole  adminiflration,  inflicHed  the  penalty  of  death  : 
and  the  latter  has,  upon  full  perftiafiori  of  its  being  ufe- 
lefs,  nay  even  pernicious,  given  orders  for  abolifhing 
it  entirely  throughout  her  extenfive  dominions.  But 
indeed,  were  capital  punifhments  proved  by  experience 
to  be  a  fure  and  effcdtual  remedy,  that  would  not  prove 
the  necefhty  (upon  which  the  juftice  and  propriety  de¬ 
pend)  of  inflicting  them  upon  all  occafions  when  other 
expedients  fail.  It  is  feared  this  reafoning  would  ex¬ 
tend  a  great  deal  too  far.  For  inftance,  the  damage 
done  to  our  public  roads  by  loaded  waggons  is  univer- 
fally  allowed,  and  many  laws  have  been  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  none  of  which  have  hitherto  proved  effectual. 

But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  would  be  juft 
for  the  legiflature  to  infli#  death  upon  every  ohftinate 
earner,  who  defeats  or  eludes  the  provifions  of  for¬ 
mer  ftatutes.  Where  the  evil  to  be  prevented  is  not 
adequate  to  the  violence  of  the  preventive,  a  fove  reign 
that  thinks  fcriouily  can  never  jultify  fuch  a  law  to  the 
dictates  of  confluence  and  humanity.  To  fhed  the 
blood  of  our  fellow  creature  is  a  matter  that  requires 
the  greateft  deliberation,  and  the  fulled  con  vision  of 
our  own  authority  3  for  life  is  the  immediate  gift  of 
God  to  man  3  which  neither  he  can  refign,’  nor  can  it 
be  taken  from  him,  unlefs  by  the  command  or  per- 
miflion  of  Him  who  gave  it,  either  exprefsly  revealed, 
or  collected  from  the  laws  of  nature  or  fociety  by 
clear  and  indifputable  demonftration. 

We  would  not  be  under Rood  to  deny  the  right  of 
the  legiflature  in  any  country  to  enforce  its  own  laws 
by  the  death  of  the  tranfgrefTor,  though  perfons  of 
fome  abilities  have  doubted  it  ;  but  only  to  fugged  a 
few  hints  for  the  confideration  of  fuch  as  are,  or  may 
hereafter  become,  legislators.  When  a  quedion  arifes, 
whether  death  may  be  lawfully  inflicted  for  this  or 
that  tranfgrefiion,  the  wifdom  of  the  laws  mud  de¬ 
cide  it :  and  to  this  public  judgment  or  decifion  all 
private  judgments  mud  fubmit  3  elfe  there  is  an  end 
of  the  firft  principle  of  all  fociety  and  government. 

The  guilt  of  bicod,  if  any,  mud:  lie  at  their  doors, 
who  mifinterpret  the  extent  of  their  warrant  3  and 
not  at  the  doors  of  the  fubje#,  who  is  bound  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  interpretations  that  ;ue  given  by  the  fovereign 
power. 

2.  As  to  the  end,  or  final  caufe,  of  human  punifli- 
ments.  This  is  not  by  way  of  atonement  or  expia¬ 
tion  for  the  crime  committed  3  for  that  mud  be  left  to 
the  jud  determination  of  the  Supreme  Being  3  but  as 
a  precaution  againd  future  offences  of  the  fame  kind. 

This  is  effedled  three  ways:  either  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  offender  himfelf:  for  which  purpofe  all 
corporeal  punifhments,  fines,  and  temporary  exile  or 
imprifonment,  are  inflifted  3  or,  by  deterring  others 
by  the  dread  of  his  example  frbm  offending  in  the  like 
way,  “  ut pcena  (as  Tully  exoreffes  it),  ad  paucos ,  me- 

“  tus 
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(i  tus  ad  omnes,  pervemat which  gives  rife  to  all  igno-  abfurdity  and  wickednefs. 
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Funiih-  minious  punifhments,  and  to  fuch  executions  of  juitice 
™tnt'  ,  as  are  open  and  public  ;  or,  laftly,  by  depriving  the 
party  injuring  of  the  power  to  do  future  milchiefj 
which  is  effe&ed  by  either  putting  him  to  death,  or 
condemning  him  to  perpetual  confinement,  flavery,  or 
exile.  The  fame  one  end,  of  preventing  future  crimes, 
is  endeavoured  to  be  anfwered  by  each  of  thefe  three 
fpecies  of  punifhment.  The  public  gains  equal  lecurity, 
whether  the  offender  himfelf  be  amended  by  wholeforne 
corre&ion,  or  whether  he  be  difabled  from  doing  any 
farther  harm  :  and  if  the  penalty  fails  of  both  thefe 
effe&s,  as  it  may  do,  ftill  the  terror  of  his  example 
remains  as  a  warning  to  other  citizens.  The  method, 
however,  of  infh6ting  punifhment  ought  always  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  particular  purpofe  it  is  meant  to 
ferve,  and  by  ho  means  to  exceed  it }  therefore  the 
pains  of  death,  and  perpetual  difability  by  exile, 
fiavery,  or  imprifonment,  ought  never  to  be  inflicted, 
but  when  the  offender  appears  incorrigible :  which 
may  be  collected  either  from  a  repetition  of  minuter 
offences  *,  or  from  the  perpetration  of  fome  one  crime 
of  deep  malignity,  which  of  itfelf  demonftrates  a 
difpofition  without  hope  or  probability  of  amendment  : 
and  in  fuch  cafes  it  would  be  cruelty  to  the  public 
to  defer  the  punifhment  of  fuch  a  criminal  till  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  perhaps  the  worft  of 
villanies. 

3.  As  to  the  meafure  of  human  punifhments.  From 
what  has  been  obferved  in  the  former  articles,  we  may 
colled:,  that  the  quantity  of  punifhment  can  never  be 
abfolutely  determined  by  any  ftanding  invariable  rule ; 
but  it  mu  ft  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  legiflature 
to  inflid  fuch  penalties  as  are  warranted  by  the  laws 
of  nature  and  fociety,  and  fuch  as  appear  to  be  the 
beft  calculated  to  anfwer  the  end  of  precaution  againft 
future  offences. 

Hence  it  will  he  evident,  that  what  fome  have  fo 
highly  extolled  for  its  equity,  the  lex  tahoms ,  or  “  law 
of  retaliation,”  can  never  be  in  all  cafes  an  adequate  or 
permanent  rule  of  punifhment.  In  fome  cafes  indeed  it 
feems  to  be  didated  by  natural  reafon  \  as  in  the  cafe 
of  confpiracies  to  do  an  injury,  or  falfe  accufations  of 
the  innocent  *,  to  which  we  may  add  that  law  of  the 
Jews  and  Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Jofephus  and  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  that  whoever  without  fufficient  caufe 
was  found  with  any  mortal  poifon  in  his  cnftody,  fliould 
himfelf  be  obliged  to  take  it.  But,  in  general,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  perfons,  place,  time,  provocation,  or  other 
circumftances,  may  enhance  or  mitigate  the  offence  *, 
and  in  fuch  cafes  retaliation  can  never  be  a  proper 
meafure  of  juftice.  If  a  nobleman  ftrikes  a  peafant, 
all  mankind  will  fee,  that  if  a  court  of  juftice  awards 
a  return  of  the  blow,  it  is  more  than  a  juft  compen- 
fation.  On  the  other  hand,  retaliation  may  fometimes 
be  too  eafy  a  fentence  5  as,  if  a  man  malicioufiy  fhould 
put  out  the  remaining  eye  of  him  who  had  loft  one 
before,  it  is  too  flight  a  punifiiment  for  the  maimer 
to  lofe  only  one  of  his  :  and  therefore  the  law  of  the 
Locrians,  which  demanded  an  eye  for  an  eye,  was  in 
this  inftance  judicioufiy  altered  \  by  decreeing,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Solon’s  laws,  that  he  who  ft  ruck  out  the  eye 
of  a  one-eyed  man,  fhould  lofe  both  his  own  in  re¬ 
turn.  Befides,  there  are  very  many  crimes,  that  will 
in  no  fhape  admit  of  thefe  penalties,  without  manifeft 
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Theft  cannot  be  punifhed  Crime  and. 
by  theft,  defamation  by  defamation,  forgery  by  forgery, 
adultery  by  adultery,  and  the  like.  And  we  may  add,  * 
that  thofe  inftances,  wherein  retaliation  appears  to  be 
ufed,  even  by  the  divine  authority,  do  not  really  proceed 
upon  the  rule  of  exafl  retribution,  by  doing  to  the 
criminal  the  fame  hurt  he  has  done  to  his  neighbour, 
and  no  more  \  but  this  correfpondence  between  the 
crime  and  punifhment  is  barely  a  confequencc  from 
fome  other  principle.  .  Death  is  ordered  to  be  punifhed 
with  death  *,  not  becaufe  one  is  equivalent  to  the  other, 
for  that  would  be  expiation,  and  not  punifhment. 

Nor  is  death  always  an  equivalent  for  death  :  the 
execution  of  a  needy  decrepid  affaflin  is  a  poor  fatisfac- 
tion  for  the  death  of  a  nobleman  in  the  bloom  of  his 
youth,  and  full  enjoyment  of  his  friends,  his  honours, 
and  his  fortune.  But  the  reafon  upon  which  this  fentence 
is  grounded  feems  to  be,  that  this  is  the  higheft  penalty 
that  man  can  infli£t,  and  tends  moft  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  world  :  by  removing  one  murderer  from  the  earth, 
and  fetting  a  dreadful  example  to  deter  others :  fo  that 
even  this  grand  inftance  proceeds  upon  other  principles 
than  thofe  of  retaliation.  And  truly,  if  any  meafure 
of  punifhment  is  to  be  taken  from  the  damage  fuftained 
by  the  fufferer,  the  punifiiment  ought  rather  to  exceed 
than  equal  the  injury  \  fince  it  feems  contrary  to  reafon 
and  equity,  that  the  guilty  (if  convi£ied)  fhould  fuffer 
no  more  than  the  innocent  has  done  before  him ; 
efpecially  as  the  fuffering  of  the  innocent  is  paft  and 
irrevocable,  that  of  the  guilty  is  future,  contingent, 
and  liable  to  be  efcaped  or  evaded.  With  regard 
indeed  to  crimes  that  are  incomplete,  which  confift 
merely  in  the  intention,  and  are  not  yet  carried  into 
a<ft,  as  confpiracies  and  the  like  $  the  innocent  has  a 
chance  to  fruftrate  or  avoid  the  villany,  as  the  con- 
fpirator  has  alfo  a  chance  to  efcape  his  punifhment : 
and  this  may  be  one  reafon  why  the  lex  tahoms  is 
more  proper  to  be  infli£led,  if  at  all,  for  crimes  that 
confift  in  intention,  than  for  fuch  as  are  cariied  into 
a 61.  It  feems  indeed  confonant  to  natural  reafon,  and 
has  therefore  been  adopted  as  a  maxim  by  feveral  theo¬ 
retical  writers,  that  the  punifhment  due  to  the  crime  of 
which  one  falfely  accufes  another,  ftiould  be  infli&ed' 
on  the  perjured  informer.  Accordingly,  when  it  was 
once  attempted  to  introduce  into  England  the  law  of 
retaliation,  it  was  intended  as  a  punifiiment  for  fuch 
only  as  preferred  malicious  accufations  againft  others  j 
it  being  ena&ed  by  ftatute  37  Edw.  III.  c.  18. 
that  fuch  as  preferred  any  fuggeftions  to  the  king’s 
great  council  fhould  put  in  fureties  of  taliation  ;  that 
is,  to  incur  the  fame  pain  that  the  other  (hould  have 
had,  in  cafe  the  fuggeftion  were  found  untrue.  But, 
after  one  year’s  experience,  this  punifhment  of  talia- 
tion  was  reje6led,  and  imprifonment  adopted  in  its 
ftead. 

But  though  from  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that 
there  cannot  be  any  regular  determinate  method  of 
rating  the  quantity  of  punifhments  for  crimes,  by  any 
one  uniform  rule  \  but  they  mult  be  referred  to  the 
will  and  diferetion  of  the  legifiative  power  :  yet  there 
are  fome  general  principles,  drawn  from  the  nature  and 
circumftances  of  the  crime,  that  may  be  of  fome  afliftance 
in  allotting  it  an  adequate  punifiiment. 

As,  firft,  with  regard  to  the  object  of  it  :  for  the 
greater  and  more  exalted  the  object  of  an  injury  is, 
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Crime  and  the  mere  care  fhculd  be  taken  to  prevent  that  injury, 
^ient  "  anc^  cour^e  URC^er  this  aggravation  the  punifhment 

_ '  j  ftiould  be  more  fevere.  Therefore  treafon  in  con- 

fpiring  the  king’s  death  is  (in  Britain)  punifhed  with 
greater  rigour  than  even  actually  killing  any  private 
Tubjeft.  And  yet,  generally,  a  defign  to  tranfgrefs 
is  not  fo  flagrant  an  enormity  as  the  a<ftual  completion 
of  that  defign.  For  evil,  the  nearer  we  approach  it, 
is  the  more  difagreeable  and  fhocking ;  fo  that  it 
requires  more  obftinacy  in  wickednefs  to  perpetrate 
an  unlawful  alfion,  than  barely  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  it  y  and  it  is  an  encouragement  to  repentance 
and  remorfe,  evj?n  till  the  laft  ftage  of  any  crime, 
that  it  never  is  too  late  to  retralf  ;  and  that  if  a  man 
flops  even  here,  it  is  better  for  him  than  if  he  proceeds; 
for  which  reafon  an  attempt  to  rob,  to  ravilh,  or  to 
kill,  is  far  lefs  penal  than  the  alfual  robbery,  rape,  or 
murder.  But  in  the  cafe  of  a  treafonable  confpiracy, 
the  objefl  whereof  is  the  king’s  majefty,  the  bare 
intention  will  defer ve  the  highefl  degree  of  fe verity  ; 
not  becaufe  the  intention  is  equivalent  to  the  a 61  itfelf ; 
but  becaufe  the  greateft  rigour  is  no  more  than  adequate 
to  a  treafonable  purpofe  of  the  heart,  and  there  is  no 
greater  left  to  inflill  upon  the  a&ual  execution  itfelf. 

Again,  The  violence  of  paflion,  or  temptation,  may 
tome  time?  alleviate  a  crime  ;  as  theft,  in  cafe  of  hunger, 
is  far  more  worthy  of  compafTion,  than  when  committed 
through  avarice,  or  to  fupply  one  in  luxurious  exceftes. 
To  kill  a  man  upon  fudden  and  violent  refentment  is 
lefs  penal  than  upon  cool  deliberate  malice.  The  age, 
education,  and  character,  of  the  offender  ;  the  repetition 
(or  otherwife)  of  the  offence  ;  the  time,  the  place,  the 
company  wherein  it  was  committed  ;  all  thefe,  and  a 
thoufand  other  incidents,  may  aggravate  Gr  extenuate 
the  crime  (a). 

Farther,  As  punishments  are  chiefly  intended  for 
the  prevention  of  future  crimes,  it  is  but  reafonable 
that  among  crimes  of  different  natures  thofe  fliould  be 
moll  feverely  punifhed,  which  are  the  mod  deftrullive 
of  the  public  fafety  and  happinefs ;  and,  among  crimes 
of  an  equal  malignity,  thofe  which  a  man  has  the  moft 
frequent  and  eafy  opportunities  of  committing,  which 
cannot  be  fo  eafily  guarded  again#  as  others,  and 
which  therefore  the  offender  has  the  ftrongeft  induce¬ 
ment  to  commit :  according  to  what  Cicero  obferves, 
Ea  funt  animadvert enda  peccata  rnaxime ,  qua  difficillime 
pracaventur.  Hence  it  is,  that  for  a  fervant  to  rob 
his  mafter  is  in  more  cafes  capital  than  for  a  ifranger. 
If  a  fervant  kills  his  maffer,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  treafon  ; 
in  another  it  is  only  murder.  To  fteal  a  handkerchief, 
or  other  trifle  of  above  the  value  of  twelvepence,  pri¬ 
vately  from  one’s  perfon,  is  made  capital ;  but  to  carry 
off  a  load  of  corn  from  an  open  field,  though  of  fifty 
times  greater  value,  is  punifhed  with  tranfportation 
only.  And  in  the  ifland  of  Man  this  rule  was  formerly 
carried  fo  far,  that  to  take  away  a  horfe  or  an  ox  was 
there  no  felony  ;  but  a  trefpafs^  becaufe  of  the  difficulty 


in  that  little  territory  to  conceal  them  or  carry  them  off:  ^rim?  and 
but  to  fteal  a  pig  or  a  fowl,  which  is  eafily  dene,  was  a  ■  Puniffa- 
capital  mifdemtanour,  and  the  offender  was  punifhed  t  rricnt< 
with  death. 

Laftly,  As  a  conclufion  to  the  whole,  we  may  obferve, 
that  punifhments  of  unreafonable  feverity,  efpecially 
when  indifcriminately  inflilted,  have  lefs  eife6l  in  pre¬ 
venting  crimes,  and  amending  the  manners  of  a  people, 
than  fuch  as  are  more  merciful  in  general,  yet  properly 
intermixed  with  due  diftinllions  of  feverity.  It  is  the 
fentiment  of  an  ingenious  writer,  who  feems  to  have  well 
ftudied  the  fprings  of  human  allion,  that  crimes  are 
more  effeflually  prevented  by  the  certainty  than  by  the 
feverity  of  punifh merit ;  for  the  exceffive  feverity  of  the 
laws  (fays  Montefquieu)  hinders  their  execution.  When 
the  punifhment  furpafies  all  meafure,  the  public  will 
frequently  prefer  impunity  to  it.  Thus  alfo  the  ftatute 
i  Mar.  ft.  i.  c.  I.  recites  in  its  preamble,  “  that  the 
ftate  of  every  king  confifts  more  affuredly  in  the  love  of 
the  fubjells  towards  their  prince,  than  in  the  dread  of 
laws  made  with  rigorous  pains:  and  that  laws  made  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  commonwealth  without  great 
penalties,  are  more  often  obeyed  and  kept  than  laws 
made  with  extreme  punifhments.”  Happy  had  it  been 
for  the  nation  if  the  fubfequent  practice  of  that  deluded 
prince#-  in  matters  of  religion,  had  been  correfpondent 
to  thefe  fentiments  of  herfelf  and  parliament  in  matters 
of  ftate  and  government  l  We  may  further  obferve,  that 
fanguinary  laws  are  a  bad  fymptofti  of  the  diftemper  of 
any  ftate,  or  at  leaft  of  its  weak  conftitution.  The  laws 
of  the  Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the 
decemviri ,  were  full  of  cruel  punifhments :  the  Porcian 
law, 'which  exempted  all  citizens  from  fentenceof  death, 
filently  abrogated  them  all.  In  this  period  the  republic 
fjourifked  :  under  the  emperors  fevere  punifhments  were 
revived,  and  then  the  empire  fell. 

It  is,  moreover,  abfurd  and.  impolitic  to  apply  the 
fame  punifhment  to  crimes  of  different  malignity.  A 
multitude  of  fanguinary  laws,  (befides  the  doubt  that 
may  be  entertained  concerning  the  right  of  making 
them)  do  likewife  prove  a  manifeft  defelt  either  in  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiflative,  or  the  ftrength  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive,  power.  It  is  a  kind  of  quackery  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  argues  a  want  of  folid  (kill,  to  apply  the 
fame  univerfal  remedy,  the  ullimum  fupplicium ,  to  every 
cafe  of  difficulty.  It  is,  it  mull  be  owned,  much  eafier 
to  extirpate  than  to  amend  mankind  ;  yet  that  magis¬ 
trate  muft  be  efteemed  both  a  weak  and  a  cruel  fur- 
geon,  who  cuts  off  every  limb  which  through  igno¬ 
rance  or  indolence  he  will  not  attempt  to  cure.  It  has 
been  therefore  ingenioufiy  propofed,  that  in  every  ftate 
a  fcale  of  crimes  fnould  be  formed,  with  a  correfpond- 
ing  fcale  of  punifhments,  defeending  from  the  greateft 
to  the  leaft.  But  if  that  be  too  romantic  an  idea,  yet 
at  leaft  a  wife  legiflator  will  mark  the  principal  divi- 
fions,  and  not  afhgn  penalties  of  the  firft  degree  to  of¬ 
fences  of  an  inferior  rank.  Where  man  fee  no  diftinc- 

tion. 


(a)  Thus  Demofthenes  (in  his  oration  againft  Midas)  finely  works  up  the  aggravations  of  the  infults  he 
had  received.  “  I  was  abufed  (fays  he)  by  my  enemy,  in  cold  blood,  cut  of  malice,  not  by  heat  of  wine,  in 
“  the  morning,  publicly,  before  ftrangers  as  well  as  citizens;  and  that  in  the  temple,  whither  the  duty  of  my 
iK  office  called  me.” 
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•imc  and  tion  made  in  the  nature  and  gradations  of  puniihment,  which  reafon,  in  all  temporal  jurifdbfhons,.  an  overt  a£l, 

3unifh-  the  generality  will  be  led  to  conclude  there  is  no  dif-  or  fome  open  evidence  of  an  intended  crime,  is  necel-  raent^ 

ment.  tin6Hor\  in  the  guilt.  Thus  in  France  the  puniihment  fary  in  order  to  demonftrate  tne  depravity  of  the  will,  (^r;mea> 

of  robbery,  either  with  or  without  murder,  is  the  fame  :  before  the  man  is  liable  to  punifhment.  .And  as  a  vi-  v— — y-*- t 

hence  it  is,  that  though  perhaps  they  are  therefore  cious  will  without  a  vicious  aCl  is  no  civil  crime  ;  fo, 

fubje£l  to  fewer  robberies,  yet  they  never  rob  but  on  the  other  hand,  an  unwarrantable  adl  without  a  vici- 

thcy  alfo  murder.  In  China  murderers  are  cut  to  pie-  ous  will  is  no  crime  at  all.  So  that  to  conflitute  a  crime 
ces,  and  robbers  not  :  hence  in  that  country  they  never  again!!  human  laws,  there  mud  be,  firfl,  a  vicious  will.; 
murder  on  the  highway,  though  they  often  rob.  And  and,  fecondly,  an  unlawful  a£t  confequent  upon  luch  vi- 

in  Britain,  befides  the  additional  terrors  of  a  fpeedy  cious  will. 

execution,  and  a  fubfequent  expofure  or  difledlion,  Now  there  ate  three  cafes  in  which  the  will  does 
robbers  have  a  hope  of  tranfportation,  which  feldom  is  not  join  with  the  a£l  :  1.  When  there  is  a  defefi  ot 

extended  to  murderers.  This  has  the  fame  tffedl  here  underflanding.  For  where  there  is  no  difcemmeht, 
as  in  China,  in  preventing  frequent  affaffination  and  there  is  no  choice  ;  and,  where  there  is  no  choice, 
flaqghter.  there  can  be  no  tbe  which  is  nothing  elfe 

Yet  though  in  this  inflance  we  may  glory  in  the  but  a  determination  of  one’s  choice  to  do  or  abflain 
wifdomofour  law,  we  (hall  find  it  more  difficult  to  from  a  particular  adlion  ;  he,  therefore,  that  has  no 
juftify  the  frequency  of  capital  punifhment  to  be  found  underflanding,  can  have  no  will  to  guide  his  condua. 

therein  j  infiiaed  (perhaps  inattentively)  by  a  multi-  2.  Where  there,  is  underflanding  and  will  fufficient 

tude  of  fucceffiive  independent  flatutes,  upon  crimes  refiding  in  the  party,  but  not  called  forth  and  exerted, 
very  different  in  their  natures.  It  is  a  melancholy  at  the  time  of  the  aaion  done  ;  which  is  the  cafe  ot 
truth,  that  among  the  variety  of  aaions  which  men  all  offences  committed  by  chance  or  ignorance.  Here 
are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  lefs  than  160  have  been  the  will  fits  neuter,  and  neither  concurs  with  tile  a& 
declared  by  a&  of  parliament  to  be  felonies  without  nor  difagrees  to  it.  3.  Where  the  aaion  is  contained 

benefit  of  clergy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy  by  fome  outward  force  and  violence.  Here  the  will 

of  infiant  death.  So  dreadful  a  lift,  inftead  of  diminifh-  cuunteraas  the  deed  ;  and  is  fo  far  from  concurring 
mo-,  increafts  the  number  of  offenders.  The  injured,  with,  that  it  loaths  and  difagrees  to  what  the  man  is  o- 
through  ccmpafiion,  will  often  forbear  to  profecute  ;  bliged  to  perform.  Infancy,  idiocy,  lunacy,  and  mtoxi- 
juries,  through  compafiion,  will  fometimes  forget  their  cation,  fall  under  the  firfl  clafs  ;  misfortune  and  igno- 
oaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  na-  ranee  may  be  referred  to  the  fecond  ;  and  compulfion  or 
lure  of  the  offence.  ;  and  judges,  through  compafiion,  necefiity  may  properly  rank  in  the  third.  See  Infan- 
will  refpite  one  half  of  the  convidls,  and  recommend  cy,  Idiocy,  Drunkenness,  Misfortune,  Ignorance, 
them  to  the  royal  mercy.  Among  fo  many  chances  of  Necessity. 

efcaping,  the  needy  and  hardened  offender  overlooks  CRIMEA,  or  Crim  Tartary,  anciently  the  Cher- 
the  multitude  that  fuffer :  he  boldly  engages  in  fome  fonefus  Tciurica ,  a  peninfula  fituated  diredlly  to  the 
defperate  attempt  to  relieve  his  wants  or  fupply  his  iouth  of  St  Peterfburg,  between  the  51ft  and  55th  de¬ 
vices  ;  and  if,  unexpefledly,  the  hand  of  juflice  over-  grees  of  latitude,  and  in  46  longitude.  Its  fouthern  and 
takes  him,  he  deems  himfelf  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  weflern  coatls  lie  on  the  Euxine,  its  northern  and  eaft- 

falling  at  lafi  a  facrifice  to  thofe  laws  ivhich  long  impu-  ern  on  the  Rotten  fea  and  the  Palus  Mmotis.^  It  ii> 

nity  has  taught  him  to  contemn.  joined,  however,  to  the  continent  on  the  north  by  a 

As  to  the  trials  and  mode  of  punifhment,  fee  Ar-  fmall  neck  of  land  not  more  than  fix  miles  bioad.  Ibis 
RAIGNMENT  *,  Trial,  and  the  references  therefrom  •,  peninfula  has  been  known  more  than  3000  years  fince 
Conviction;  Judgment,  Attainder;  Corruption  the  firfl  naval  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  ;  a  itorv, 
of  Blood ;  Forfeiture  ;  Execution  ;  the  feveral  though  mixed  with  fable,.  vet  well  founded  in  its  prin- 
Crimes  under  their  refpedlive  names.  See  Law  Index •  cipal  fadts.  The  mountainous  paits  were  inhabited  by 
Per/ons  capable  or  incapable  of committing  Crimes  ;  or  the  Tauri,  probably  a  colony  of  Scythians;  and  its 
(which  is  all  one)  of  Offering  the  cenfures  of  the  law  coafls  on  the  weft,  the  eaft,  and  the  fouth,  by  Greeks, 
upon  the  commiffion  of  forbidden  a£ls.  The  Scythians  were  driven  out  by  IVXitnridates ;  tne 

1  All  the  feveral  pleas  and  excufes  which  proteft  tbe  Greeks  by  tbe  Sarmatiansj  and  thefe  again  by  the  A- 
committer  of  a  forbidden  a 61  from  the  punifhment  lani  and  Goths,  a  northern  horde  of  Scythians.  The 
which  is  otherwife  annexed  thereto,  may  be  reduced  Hungarians,  tne  Coilacks  and  Tartars,  fucceeded  in 

to  this  fingle  confideration,  the  want  or  defedl  of  will.  their  turn;  while  the  Genoefe,  in  the  12th  century, 

An  involuntary  a  a,  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  fo  held  a  temporary  and  precarious  poffeffion  of  the  fea- 

n either  can  it  induce  any  guilt  :  the  concurrence  of  ports,  which  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Turks  in 

the  will,  when  it  has  its  choice  either  to  do  or  to  avoid  M75*  At  Peace  of  1 774>  the  Tartars  of  the  Cri- 
the  fact  in  queflion,  being  the  only  thing  that  renders  mea  were  declared  independent ;  and  m  1783,  this  pe- 
human  aftions  either  praifeworthy  or  culpable.  In-  ninfula  was  united  to  the  Ruffian  empire, 
deed,  to  ma  ke  a  complete  crime,  cognizable  by  human  From  the  above-mentioned  ifthmus,  on  which  is 
laws,  there  mull  be  both  a  will  and  an  aft.  For  built  the  fortrefs  of  Or-kapi  or  Perekop^  tb  the  fuft 

though,  in  foro  confcientice ,  a  fixed  defign  or  will  to  riling  of  the  hill  at  Jvarafubafar,  the  country  is  one 

do  an  unlawful  act  is  almoft  as  heinous  as  the  commif-  continued  fiat :  elevating  llfelf,  bv  an  eafy  gradation, 
fion  of  it;  yet  as  no  temporal  tribunal  can  fearch  the  to  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  which  forms  the  fouth  fide 

heart,  or  fathom  the  intentions  of  the  mind,  otherwife  of  the  peninfula  and  the  Ihore  of  the  Euxine  fea. 

than  as  they  are  demonilrated  bv  outward  aftions.  it  The  furfsce  of  the  foil  is  almoft  all  of  one  kind,  a  red- 
iherefere  cannot  cuniih  for  what  it  cannot  know.  For  dilh-gray  loam  ;  on  digging,  you  find  it'  more  or  lefs 
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Crimea,  mixed  with  a  black  earth,  and  the  hills  abound  with 
marie.  The  whole  flat  from  Perekop  to  the  river 
Salgir,  which  may  be  an  extent  of  80  miles,  is  full  of 
fait  marfhes  and  lakes ;  from  whence  the  neighbouring 
Ruffian  governments,  as  w’ell  as  the  Crim  itfelf,  Ana¬ 
tolia,  and  Befiarabia,  are  fupplied  with  fait.  The 
moil  remarkable  of  thefe  lakes  are  five  in  number  \ 
Koflof  and  KefFa,  fo  called  after  the  towns  near  which 
they  lie,  are  very  large  \  the  Tufla,  about  15  verfts 
from  Perekop,  on  the  road  from  KefFa  $  the  Red  lake, 
nor  far  from  the  lafl  mentioned  ;  and  the  Black  lake. 
Befidcs  thefe,  there  are  many  other  fwamps  and  lakes, 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  get  fait  for  their  own  con- 
fjmption. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  peninfula  is  fo  level  that  a 
man  may  travel  over  the  half  of  it  without  meeting 
with  a  river,  or  even  the  fmalleft  brook.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  villages,  therefore,  make  a  pit  in  the  yard 
of  every  houfe  for  receiving  the  rain  or  the  water  that 
runs  from  the  hills.  The  wrhole  tra<R  is  bare  of  every 
kind  of  tree.  Not  a  bulb  or  a  bramble  is  to  be  feen, 
and  the  herbage  is  extremely  fcanty.  This,  however, 
does  not  proceed  fo  much  from  the  unfruitfulnefs  of 
the  place,  as  from  the  vaft  herds  of  cattle  which  rove 
the  w’hole  year  long  from  place  to  place  \  by  w’hich 
means  all  the  grafs  in  fpring,  fummer,  or  autumn,  no 
i’ooner  appears  through  the  long  drought  which  fuc- 
ceeds  the  rainy  feafon,  but  it  is  immediately  devoured 
or  trodden  down.  The  univerfal  prevalence  of  this 
cuflom  of  keeping  cattle  to  wander  up  and  down,  joined 
to  the  flothfumefs  of  the  Tartars,  with  their  inaptitude 
and  averfion  to  agriculture,  is  the  reafon  of  the  total 
negleft  of  that  fcience  here.  Otherwife,  wrere  the  land 
divided  into  portions  and  properly  managed,  there 
would  be  a  fufliciency  for  the  cattle,  and  the  reft 
would  be  fruitful  in  corn  and  grain.  By  this  means 
alone  the  Crim  would  become  a  fertile  country,  and 
no  natural  defeat  would  be  found  in  oppofition  to 
the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.  The  truth  of  this  is 
well  known  by  their  neighbours  ;  where,  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  Tartars,  one  perhaps  follows  hufbandry,  who  finds 
it  to  anfwer  to  fo  much  profit,  that  he  has  not  only 
enough  for  his  own  ufe,  but  wherewith  to  fell  to  the 
ninety-nine. 

This  peninfula,  which  is  indeed  but  a  little  diftridl, 
yet,  from  the  many  advantages  conferred  upon  it  by 

'  nature,  may  be  efteemed  peculiarly  rich,  is  divided 

into  the  hill  country  and  the  flat.  The  latter,  which 
extends  from  Perekop  to  Koflof  and  the  river  Bulga- 
nap,  to  Karafubafar,  KefFa,  and  Yenicali,  is  ftrewn  there 
and  there  with  little  Tartar  villages,  maintained  by 
cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  fait  lakes.  The  high¬ 
lands,  or  hilly  country,  form  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
Crim,  along  the  ftraight  coaft  of  the  Black  fea,  and 
ftretching  wed  ward  in  a  right  line  from  KefFa  to  the 
vicinity  cf  Belbek.  Thefe  hills  are  compofed  of  layers 
of  chalk  \  which,  in  the  headlands  and  promonto¬ 
ries,  is  foft,  but  more  inland  quite  hard.  The  ftrata 
of  the  high  hills  are  like  thofe  of  the  promontories, 
r.nd  take  a  diie&ion  from  north  to  fouth.  Thefe  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  ftrata  prevail  not  throughout  the  whole 
hills,  but  only  in  the  large  and  lofty  ones  \  fuch  as  the 
two  that  rife  near  Karafubafar,  and  one  very  high  by 
Achmetfched,  which  bears  the  name  of  Aktau.  The 
ether  frnaller  hills  lie  fcattered  and  difperfed,  but  take 
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the  names  of  the  greater  ones,  to  which  they  feem  to  Crime* 
belong  ;  as  the  great  ridge  of  Caucafus  does,  which  ex- 
tends  beyond  the  Donau,  through  Bulgaria,  and  are 
named  Pa/kans. 

All  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  nature  has  favoured 
thofe  highland  countries  with  great  advantages,  and 
blelFed  them  with  abundance  of  all  things.  A  number  t 
of  fprings  that  flow  from  the  mountains  form  the  two 
confiderable  rivers  Salgir  and  Karafu,  which  run  into 
the  Rotten  fea.  The  former,  which  takes  its  rife 
from  a  cavern  in  a  high  hill  near  Achmetfched,  falls 
ftraight  into  the  plain  below,  and  waters  a  great  part 
of  the  Ciim  ;  the  other  commencing  behind  Kaiafu- 
bafar,  falls  like  wife  into  the  plain,  and  mingles  with 
the  Salgir.  There  are  many  other  little  rivers  and 
ftreams,  which  run  eaftward,  and  either  join  the  tw’o 
fore-mentioned  or  fall  immediately  into  the  Rotten  fea. 

All  the  ftreams,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  hills, 
which  begin  at  Keifa,  and  proceed  in  a  chain  of  the 
fame  height,  flowr  to  the  north  or  the  north-eaft,  except¬ 
ing  the  one  behind  Achmetfched,  where  the  great  moun¬ 
tain  Aktau  is,  which  falls  on  the  other  fide  4,  this  river, 
riling  on  the  northern  fide  of  this  mountain,  flows,  as  was 
before  obferved,  towards  the  north-eaft,  to  the  Salgir 
and  the  Rotten  fea  j  as  likewife  thofe  which  fpring  011 
the  weftern  fide  take  their  courfe  weft  ward  to  the  Bul- 
ganak,  and  thence  ftraight  to  the  Black  fea  j  wdiich  alfo 
receives  all  the  other  little  rivers  that  arife  from  thefe 
hills,  as  the  Amma,  the  Katfcha,  the  Belbek,  the  Ka- 
fulkioi,  Stc. 

The  mountains  are  well  covered  with  wood  fit  for 
the  purpofe  of  fhip-building,  and  contain  plenty  of 
will  beafts.  The  valleys  cotifift  of  fine  arable  land  5  on 
the  fides  of  the  hills  grow  corn  and  vines  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  the  earth  is  rich  in  mines.  But  thefe  moun¬ 
taineers  are  as  carelefs  and  negligent  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  deferts  ;  flighting  all  thefe  advantages  5  and,  like 
their  brethren  of  the  lowlands,  are  fufficieiitly  happy  if 
they  are  in  pofleflion  of  a  fat  fheep  and  as  much  bread 
as  ferves  them  to  eat. 

About  20  years  ago  this  peninfula  was  uncommonly 
full  of  inhabitants  and  wealth.  They  reckoned  at  that 
time  at  leaft  1200  villages  j  but,  from  the  late  troubles 
in  the  Crim,  it  has  loft  more  than  a  third  part  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  now,  wherever  we  turn,  wre  meet  with 
the  ruins  of  large  villages  and  dwellings.  The  people 
wTere  compofed  of  various  nations,  who  lived  together 
under  the  Tartars  in  the  moft  unbounded  freedom  \ 
but  in  the  late  Turkifh  wTar  they  either  put  themfelves 
under  the  Ruffian  government,  and  weie  transferred 
to  that  empire,  or  fled  to  Abcafia  and  the  Tfchirkafliau 
hills. 

The  houfes  in  the  towns,  as  well  as  the  villages, 
are  for  the  moft  part  of  fquare  timbers,  having  the  in¬ 
terfaces  filled  with  brick  wmrk,  if  the  pofTelTor  can  af¬ 
ford  it,  and  thofe  of  the  poorer  fort  wuth  turf.  The 
chinks  and  crannies  are  made  tight  with  clay,  and  then 
plaftered  within  and  without.  The  covering  is  com¬ 
monly  either  of  bricks  or  of  turfs.  Only  the  iredfeheds, 
minarets,  and  baths,  are  of  ftone,  and  a  few  extreme¬ 
ly  handfome  of  marble.  They  have  chimneys  in  the 
chambers,  at  which  they  likewife  drefs  their  vi&uals  $ 
but  ftoves  in  the  Ruffia  manner  none.  In  extreme 
frofts  a  great  iron  pan  of"charccal  is  brought  into  the 
room,  for  making  it  comfortable.  Their  cuftom  is, 

to 
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Crimea,  to  lit  upon  low  fofas,  with  Turkilh  coverings  and  cu- 

~v - '  Ihions,  or  upon  a  clay  feat,  fo  me  what  raifed  above  the 

earth  and  fpread  with  a  carpet.  In  thefe  rooms  are 
cupboards  and  chefts,  often  covered  with  culhions,  to 
ferve  as  feats  j  in  which  they  keep  their  gold,  filver, 
and  valuables.  Such  are  the  inner  apartments  or  ha- 
rams,  in  which  the  women  generally  live  ;  the  others 
are  not  lo  fine.  Thefe  contain  only  a  fofa,  or  a  bank 
of  clay  covered  with  a  carpet,  as  in  the  chimney 
rooms. 

The  rich  Tartars,  and  their  nobility  or  murzas  (ex¬ 
cepting  only  fuch  as  are  about  the  perion  of  the  khan), 
commonly  dwell  ail  the  year  round  in  the  country, 
coming  only  to  town  when  they  have  bufinefs  there. 
There  are  but  few  towns  in  the  Crim,  at  leaf!  in  com- 
parifon  of  its  former  population.  The  Krimlkoi  Tar¬ 
tars  have  no  tribunal  of  juitice,  controverfies  and  quar¬ 
rels  being  felhom  heard  of  among  them ;  and  if  a  dis¬ 
pute  Ihould  arile,  it  is  immediately  fettled  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Koran.  Little  differences  in  the  villages  inevi¬ 
tably  happening  about  property,  or  other  matters  not 
taken  notice  of  in  that  code,  are  amicably  adjufted  by 
the  elderman  or  abefes  ;  but  in  the  towns  all  weighty 
concerns,  excepting  the  Angle  cafe  of  murder  or  homi¬ 
cide,  are  brought  before  the  kaimakan,  or  commandant, 
who  fettles  them  abfolutely  without  appeal. 

The  refidence  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  was  for¬ 
merly  Bachtfchifarai,  in  which  city  they  held  their  feat 
for  upwards  of  200  years.  They  went  thither  from 
Efki-Crim,  or  Old  Crim,  the  capital  city  of  the  Ge- 
noefe,  upon  Bengli  Ghirei  Khan’s  plundering  the  fea- 
ports,  and  driving  all  the  Genoefe  from  their  ftations. 
Before  Efki-Crim,  and  indeed  upon  the  firft  coming 
of  the  Tartars  into  this  peninfula,  the  fovereign  refi¬ 
dence  was  at  Koflof ;  but  here  they  remained  not  long. 
Under  the  late  khan  Shagin  Ghirei  it  was  held  at  Kef- 
fa,  the  ancient  Theodofia  \  which  is  ten  miles  diftant 
from  Efki-Crim,  faid  to  be  the  Cimmerium  of  the 
ancients. 

The  principal  cities  or  towns  of  the  Crimea  are  : 
I.  Bachtfchifarai ,  an  extend ve  and  wealthy  city,  ly¬ 
ing  in  a  vale  between  two  high  mountains,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  number  of  gardens.  From  this  circum- 
llance  it  has  its  name  ;  bachtfchi ,  fignifying  in  the  Tar¬ 
tarian  language  “  a  garden,”  and  farai,  “  a  palace.” 
It  formerly  contained  3000  houfes,  and  many  fumptu- 
ous  medfeheds.  The  palace  of  the  khans,  with  its  gar¬ 
dens  and  ponds,  was  much  improved  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Khan  Kerim  Ghirei,  under  whofe  govern¬ 
ment  the  laft  Turkifh  war  took  its  rife.  In  this  palace 
is  the  burial-place  of  all  the  khans  of  Crimea,  wherein 
all  the  khans  that  have  reigned  here  lie  interred.  The 
fine  Krimlkoi  vines,  with  their  large  clutters  of  grapes, 
grow  *in  great  plenty  all  about  this  town,  and  a  profu- 
fion  of  other  delicious  fruits,  from  whence  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  of  Ruflia  are  fupplied.  2.  Keffa ,  the 
prefent  refidence  of  the  khans,  ftands  on  the  fhore  of 
a  large  harbour  in  the  Black  fea.  Its  fite  is  on  the 
declivity  of  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  j  and  is  mantled 
bv  a  ftone  wall,  fortified  by  feveral  towers,  and  encom- 
paffed  by  a  deep  ditch.  On  both  fides  of  the  city  for¬ 
merly  flood  cattles,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  a  lofty 
turret  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  fignals  by  fire.  Before 
the  wall  were  wide  extended  fuburbs  5  containing  a- 
mong  other  confiderable  buildings,  medfeheds,  churches 


for  the  Greek  and  Armenian  worfhip ;  of  all  which  Crimea, 
now  only  the  veftiges  remain.  The  cattles  and  towers 
lie  alfo  in  ruins ;  and  not  one-third  part  of  the  houfes 
of  the  city  itfelf  are  now  remaining,  and  thofe  chiefly 
built  of  materials  taken  from  the  aforefaid  ruins.  They 
formerly  reckoned  Keffa  to  contain  40QO  houfes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fuburbs,  with  a  number  of  medfeheds  and 
Chriflian  churches  ;  but  this  number  has  been  much 
diminilhed  by  the  laft  Turkifh  war.  The  prefent  inha¬ 
bitants  confitt  moftly  of  Tartars ;  who  carry  on  a  trade 
by  no  means  inconfiderable,  in  commodities  brought 
from  Turkey.  The  late  khan,  an  intelligent  and  en¬ 
lightened  perfonage,  made  this  city  the  place  of  his  re¬ 
fidence,  and  brought  hither  the  mint  from  Bachtfchi¬ 
farai,  built  himfelf  a  palace,  and  erefted  a  divan,  which 
affembled  three  times  a-week,  and  the  fourth  time  was 
held  in  the  palace  of  the  khan,  in  which  he  always 
perfonally  alfiited.  Here  is  alfo  a  cuftomhoufe,  the 
management  of  which  is  farmed  out.  3.  Karafubafar , 
likewife  a  very  rich  city  in  former  times,  ftands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  mountains,  about  half-way  between 
Keffa  and  Bachtfchifarai.  It  is  a  large  trading  town  ; 
contains  a  confiderable  number  of  dwelling-houfes  and 
medfeheds,  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  in  decay,  ami 
many  fine  gardens.  This  place  is  the  moft  famous  in 
all  the  Crim  for  its  trade  in  horfes,  and  has  a  market 
once  a-week  for  that  article  of  traffic ;  lo  which  are 
likewife  brought  great  numbers  of  buffaloes,  oxen, 
cows,  camels,  and  theep  for  fale.  Near  this  city  flows 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Crim,  called  the 
Karafu ,  that  is,  the  Black  Water.  Of  this  river  they 
have  an  opinion  in  Ruflia,  that  one  part  of  it  flows 
upwards  for  feveral  veifts  together.  But  this  is  in  fome 
fort  true,  not  only  of  the  Karafu,  but  of  all  the  rivers 
of  the  Crim  that  have  a  ftrong  current.  The  Tartars, 
who  dwell  either  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  fides  of  the 
mountains  (frequently  without  confidering  whether 
the  place  is  fupplied  with  water  or  not),  dig  canals 
either  from  the  fource  of  the  next  river,  or  from  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  neareft  to  their  particular  habita¬ 
tion,  about  an  arlhine  in  breadth,  for  their  gardens 
and  domeftic  ufe.  From  thefe  they  cut  fmaller  ones 
through  the  villages,  to  fupply  them  with  water,  and 
•  not  unfrequently  to  drive  a  mill.  Thefe  canals  ap¬ 
pear,  to  the  imagination  of  the  common  people,  to 
run  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  current  of  the  river  j 
and  in  fa6l  thefe  canals  do  lie,  in  many  places  for  a 
verft  in  length,  fome  fathoms  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  ftream  from  whence  they  are  fupplied.  4.  Achmet- 
fed ,  a  pretty  large  city  not  far  from  Bachtfchifarai ; 
now  made  the  capital  of  all  the  Crimea  by  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  Prince  Potemkin  in  the  fummer  of  1785. 

5.  Kofof  formerly  a  very  confiderable  trading  town, 
lies  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  peninfula,  in  a  bay  of 
the  Black  fea  j  which,  as  well  as  the  found  at  Keffa, 
might  rather  be  called  a  road  than  a  haven.  This 
was  the  firft  town  the  Tartars  poffeffed  themfelves  of 
on  their  firft  entrance  into  the  Crim,  and  eftabliftied  a 
cuftomhoufe  therein,  after  the  example  of  the  Genoefe, 
which  is  now  farmed  out. 

The  other  remarkable  places  are,  Sudak,  which  is 
built  on  the  hills  upon  the  fhore  of  the  Black  fea,  at 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  peninfula,  and  is  famous  for  its 
excellent  wine,  refembling  Champagne  both  in  colour 
and  firength  5  Alufchti,  on  the  fame  fide,  among  the 

hills 
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'  |u^s  on  ^l0re  j  Ba/uklava,  where  there  is  a  fine  rope,  which  is  fattened  thereto  for  the  purpofe  of  Crin-4c 

harbour,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  on  the  Black  Tea,  drawing  up  the  fail  to  its  yard,  or  of  extending  the  if 

containing  ample  room  for  a  very  good  fleet  3  Inker -  fkirts  by  the  means  of  bridles,  to  ftand  upon  a  fide  wind.  Cfithum* 

man  may  be  noticed  for  its  commodious  though  not  The  word  feems  to  be  deiived  from  krinckelen  (Belg.) 
very  large  haven,  called  Achtiar ;  and  Mangup,  the  old  “  to  run  into  twills.” 

Cherfonelus  :  which  were  all  formerly  very  fiouri thing  CRINUM,  Asphodel-lily;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
towns but  are  now  either  in  ruins,  or  dwindled  into  longing  to  the  hexandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
ftnall  villages.  ^  thod  ranking  under  the  9th  order,  Spathaccce .  See  £c- 

All  thefe  places,  fo  long-  as  the  Genoefe  remained  tany  Index, 
mailers  of  the  Crim,  were  well  fortified  5  but  the  Tar-  CRISIS,  in  Medicine ,  is  ufed  in  different  fenfes,  both 
tars,  in  taking  them,  dcmclifhed  all  the  works.  While  by  the  ancient  and  modern  phyficians.  With  fome  it 
diey  were  under  the  Turks,  they  left  the  fortrefies  of  means  frequently  no  more  than  the  excretion  of  any 

KefiFa,  Kertfch,  and  Koflof,  and  built  the  fort  Arabat  noxious  fubftance  from  the  body.  Others  take  the 

on  the.  neck  of  land  between  the  fen  of  Azof  (or  Palus  word  for  a  fecretion  of  the  noxious  humours  made  in  a 
Maeotis)  and  the  Rotten  fea,  where  Perekop  alfo  is.  fever.  Others  ufe  it-for  the  critical  motion  itfelf ;  and 

In  Arabat  are  but  few  houfes  ;  but  here  the  warlike  Galen  defines  a  crifis  in  fevers,  a  fudden  and  inftantane- 

flores  of  the  khans  were  kept. — Perekop,  called  by  the  cus  change,  either  for  the  better  dr  the  worfe.  produc- 

Turks  Or-capi,  is  a  fortrefs  of  moderate  iirength  ;  tive  of  recovery  or  death. 

/landing  about  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  land  that  CRISPIN  'and  Crispianus,  two  legendary  faints, 
joins  the  peninfula  with  the  continent.  This  ifthmus,  whole  feflival,  as  marked  in  the  kalendar,  i's  on  the 

which  is  at  lead. fix  miles  broad,  is  cut  through  with  a  25th  of  O&ober.  According  to  the  legend,  they 

wide  and  deep  ditch  lined  with  flone,  arid  reaches  from  w*ere  brethren,  born  at  Rome  ;  from  whence  they  tra- 
the  Black  to  tire  Rotten  fea.  This  was  formerly  kept  veiled  to  Soiflfons  in  France,  about  the  year  ^03,  to 
without  water,  but  new  is  filled  from  both  feas.  On  propagate  the  Chridian  religion  5  and  becaufe  they 

the  Crimean  fide  a  high  wall  of  earth  runs  the  whole  wrouId  not  be  chargeable  to  others  for  their  mainte- 

length  of  it,  draight  from  cne  fea  to  the  other.  The  nance,  they  exeicifed  the  trade  of  fhoemakers :  but  the 
people  pafs  over  the  ditch  by  means  of  a  drawbridge,  governor  of  the  town  difeovering  them  to  be  Chriftians, 

and  through  the  wall  by  a  gateway  The  walls  of  the  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded.  From  which  time 

fortrefs  are  fome  fathoms  from  the  road  fide  ;  of  which  the  lhoemakers  made  choice  of  them  for  their  tutelar 
the  ruins  are  only  now  difcernible,  namely,  large  brick  faints. 

houfes,  with  a  number  cf  homb-fhells  and  cannon-balls  CRISTAS,  in  Surgery,  a  term  for  certain  excref- 
about  them,  which  were  formerly  kept  in  the  fortrefs.  cences  about  the  anus  and  pudenda.  See  Medicine 
At  lead  two  miles  from  this  is  a  pretty  populous  but  Index . 

miferable  place,  which  w*a$ probably  the  town  to  which  CRISTA  caili,  in  Anatomy,  an  eminence  in  the 
this  fort  belonged.  Near  the  gate  is  a  cuftomhoufe,  middle  of  the  os  ethmoides,  advancing  within  the  cavi- 

where  all  imports  and  exports  pay  duty.  ty  of  the  cranium  ;  and  to  which  is  fadened  that  part 

3  his  peninfula  wTas  formerly  extremely  populous  ;  the  of  the  dura  mater  which  divides  the  brain,  called  falx, 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  lartars,  lurks,  Greeks,  It  has  its  name  from  its  figure,  which  refembles  that 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  others,  amounted  to  above  of  a  cock’s  comb.  In  adults,  this  procefs  appears  of  a 
2co,coo  men.  Since  tnat,  however,  the  greateft  part  piece  with  the  feptum  narium .  See  Anatomy  Index . 
of  the  Chridinns  have  betaken  themfelves  to  the  other  CRITERION,  or  Criterium,  a  dandard  by  which 
parts  of  the  ^Ruffian  empire,  particularly  the  govern-  propofitions  and  opinions  are  compared,  in  order  to  dif- 
ment  of  Azof ;  and  many  other  inhabitants,  particularly  cover  their  truth  or  falfehood. 

Tartars,  have  gone  to  Taman  and  Abchafia  ;  fo  that  CRITHE,  in  Surgery,  commonly  called  th cjive,  is 
the  prefent  population  of  the  Crim  cannot  now  be  rec-  a  fort  of  tubercle  that  grow’s  on  the  eyelids.  When 

koned  at  more  than  70,000  men  at  mod.  fmall,  it  is  feated  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid ;  but  when 

The  Crim  was  heretofore  divided  into  24  kaduliks  large,  it  fpreads  further.  When  they  do  not  fuppu- 
or  dip ri 6ts  ;  namely,  Yenikah,  Kertfch,  Arabat,  Ef-  rate  they  become  wens.  They  are  apt  to  difappear 
ki-krmi.  Keffa,.  Karafubafar,  Sudak,  Achmetfched,  and  return.  If  there  is  inflammation,  endeavour  to  fup- 
Yalof,  Bachtfchifarai,  Balaklava,  Hangup,  Inkerman,  purate  it  with  the  white  bread  poultice  :  if  it  is  hard, 

Koflof,  Or,  Manfur,  Tarkan,  Sivafcb,  Tifchongar,  deflroy  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hog’s  lard 
Sarubulat,  Barun,  Argun,  Sidfchugut,  and  Schirin.  and  quickfilver.  If  the  lower  eyelid  is  affe<fted,  the  tu- 
Sevcral  cf  thefe  diflri&s  are  named  after  the  town  mor  is  more  frequently  on  its  infide ;  and  then  it  is  bell 
or  village  wherein  the  murza,  their  governor,  dwells  ;  to  difledl  it,  or  to  make  way  for  it  outwardly  by  apply- 
and  many  of  them  are  at  piefent  in  a  flate  of  total  de-  ing  a  cauftic  on  the  (kin  juft  upon  it. 
cay;  CRI1  HUM,  Samphire  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 

CRIMEN  falsi.  See  Talsi  Crimen .  ing  to  the  pentandria  clafs;  and  in  the  natural  method 

CRIMSON,  one  of  the  feven  red  colours  of  the  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbe/iatce.  See  Bota- 
oyers.  See  Dyeing.  ny  Index. — Its  leaves  are  an  excellent  pickle  uled  for  - 

CRINGLE,  a  fmall  hole  made  in  the  bolt-rope  of  fauces,  and  are  by  many  eaten  raw  in  falads.  It  is  of 
a  1  ail,  by  intertwifting  one  of  the  divifions  of  a  rope,  a  faltifli  relifh,  palatable,  and  comfortable  to  the  fto- 
called  a  JJrand,  alternately  round  itfelf  and  through  mach.  It  is  not  very  eafily  preferred  in  gardens.  It 
\\? J1  rands  of  the  bolt-rope,  till  it  becomes  threefold,  muft  be  fown  oti  gravelly  or  rocky  ground,  half  an  inch 
and  2 {lurries  the  fliape  of  a  wTeath  or  ring.  The  ufe  deep  ;  in  which  fituation  the  plants  will  come  up,  and 
of  the  cringle  is  generally  to  contain  the  end  of  fome  laft  fome  years. 


CRITHOMANCY, 
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Jthoman-  CRITHOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination,  perform¬ 
er  ed  by  con  tidering  the  dough  or  matter  of  the  cakes 

.  Jl.  offered  in  facrifice,  and  the  meal  fire  wed  over  the  vic- 

rtticifm.  ^  ^ms  tQ  kji]e£j.  Hence,  in  regard  they  ordinarily 
ufed  barley-meal  in  thefe  ceremonies,  this  kind  of  di¬ 
vination  was  called  crithomancij ,  from  barley ,  and 

fxavruocy  divination . 

CRITIAS,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  fet  over  Athens 
by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent  and  well  bred,  but 
of  dangerous  principles.  He  cruelly  perfecuted  his 
enemies,  and  put  them  to  death.  He  was  killed  about 
400  years  before  the  Augudan  age,  in  a  battle  againft 
thofe  citizens  whom  his  oppreflionjhad  banilhed.  He 
had  been  among  the  difciples  of  Socrates,  and  had 
written  elegies  and  other  compofitions,  of  which  fome 
fragments  remain. 

CRITICAL  DAYS  and  SYMPTOMS,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  are  certain  days  and  fymptoms  in  the  courfe  of 
acute  difeales,  which  indicate  the  patient’s  Rate,  and 
determine  him  either  to  recover  or  grow  worfe.  See 
Medicine  Index. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  with  propriety 
concerning  any  obje£l  or  combination  of  objedls.  But, 
in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  the  fcience  of  criticifm  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fine  arts.  The  principles  of  the  fine  arts 
are  bed  unfolded  by  fludying  the  fenfitive  part  of  our 
nature,  and  by  learning  what  obje&s  are  naturally 
agreeable  and  what  are  naturally  difagreeable.  The 
man  who  afpires  to  be  a  critic  in  thefe  arts,  mud 
pierce  dill  deeper  :  he  mud  clearly  perceive  what  ob¬ 
jects  are  lofty,  what  low,  what  are  proper  or  impro¬ 
per,  what  are  manly,  and  what  are  mean  or  trivial. 
Hence  a  foundation  for  judging  of  tade,  and  for.  rea- 
foning  upon  it  :  where  it  is  conformable  to  principles, 
w’e  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it  is  correal  3 
otherwife,  that  it  is  incorredl,  and  perhaps  whimfical. 
Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a  rational  fci¬ 
ence  3  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high 
degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticifm,  when  thus 
dudied  as  a  rational  fcience.  In  the  fird  place,  a  tho¬ 
rough  acquaintance  with  tne  principles  of  the  fine  atts 
redoubles  the  entertainments  thofe  arts  afford.  To 
the  man  who  refigns  himfelf  entirely  to  fentiment  or 
feeling,  without  interpoffng  any  fort  of  judgment, 
poetry,  mufic,  painting,  are  mere  padime  3  in  the  prime 
of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightful,  being  fupported  by 
the  force  of  novelty  and  the  heat  of  imagination  :  but 
they  lofe  their  relidi  gradually  with  their  novelty  3 
and  are  generally  neglefled  in  the  maturity  of  life, 
which  difpofes  to  more  ferious  and  more  important 
occupations.  To  thofe  who  deal  in  criticifm  as  a  re¬ 
gular  fcience,  governed  by  jud  principles,  and  giving 
fcope  to  judgment  as  w7ell  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts 
are  a  favourite  entertainment 3  and  in  old  age  .main¬ 
tain  that  relidi  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of 

Me¬ 
in  the  next  place,  a  philofophical  inquiry  into  tne 
principles  of  the  fine  arts,  inures  the  refle&ing.  mind 
to  the  mod  enticing  fort  of  logic  :  the  pradtice.of 
reafening  upon  fubje6is  fo  agreeable  tends  to  a  habit  3 
and  a  habit  flrengthening  the  reafoning  faculties,  pre¬ 
pares  the  mind  for  entering  into  fubjefts  more  difficult 
and  abdraa.  To  have,  in  this,  refpeft,  a  jud  con¬ 
ception  of  the  importance  of  criticifm,  we  need  but 


reflea  upon  the  common  method  of  education  3  which,  Criticifm. 
after  fome  years  fpent  in  acquiring  languages,  hurries  ’ 
us,  without  the  lead  preparatory  dilcipiine,  into  the 
mod  profound  philofophy  :  a  more  effeaual  method 
to  alienate  the  tender  mind  from  abdraa  fcience,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  invention  :  and  accordingly,  with 
refpe£i  to  fuch  (peculations,  the  bulk  of  our  youth 
contraa  a  fort  of  hobgoblin  terror,  which  is  feldom, 
if  ever,  fubdued.  Thofe  who  apply  to  the  arts  are 
trained  in  a  very  different  manner  :  they  are  led,  flep 
by  flep,  from  the  eafier  parts  of  the  operation  to 
what  are  more  difficult  3  and  are  not  permitted  to 
make  a  new*  motion  till  they  be  perfe&ed  in  thofe 
which  regularly  precede  it.  The  fcience  of  criticifm 
appears  then  to  be  a  middle  link,  conneaing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  education  into  a  regular  chain.  This 
fcience  furnifheth  an  inviting  opportunity  to  exercife 
the  judgment:  we  delight  to  reafon  upon  fubje&s  that 
are  equally  pleafant  and  familiar  3  we  proceed  gradu¬ 
ally  from  the  Ampler  to  the  more  involved  cafes  :  and  ' 

in  a  due  courfe  of  difeipline,  cuflom,  which  improves 
all  our  faculties,  bedows  acutenefs  upon  thofe  of  rea- 
fon,  fufficient  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  philofo- 
phy. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  reafonings 
employed  upon  the  fine  arts  are  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  which  regulate  our  condud.  Mathematical  and 
metaphyfical  renfons  have  no  tendency  to  improve 
focial  intercourfe  3  nor  are  they  applicable  to  the  com¬ 
mon  affairs  of  life  :  but  a  jud  tade  In  the  fine  arts,  de¬ 
rived  from  rational  principles,  furnifhes  elegant  fub- 
je6ls  for  converfation,  and  prepares  us  finely  for  a£ling 
in  the  focial  date  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

The  fcience  of  rational  criticifm  tends  to  improve 
the  heart  not  lefs  than  the  underflanding.  It  tends, 
in  the  fird  place,  to  moderate  the  felfiili  affe&ions  :  by 
fweetening  and  harmonizing  the  temper,  it  is  a  Arong 
antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  paflion  and  violence  of 
purfuit  ;  it  procures  to  a  man  fo  much  mental  enjoy¬ 
ment,  that,  in  order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted 
in  youth  to  precipitate  into  hunting,  gaming,  drinking  3 
nor  in  middle  age,  to  deliver  himfelf  over  to  ambition  ; 
nor  in  old  age,  to  avarice.  Pride  and  envy,  two  dif- 
guflfui  paffions,  find  in  the  conflitution  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  a  delicate  and  difcerning  tade  :  the 
man  upon  whom  nature  and  culture  have  beflowed 
this  bleffing,  feels  great  delight  in  the  virtuous  difpo- 
fitions  and  actions  of  others  3  he  loves  to  cherifh  them, 
and  to  publidi  them  to  the  world  :  faults  and  failings, 
it  is  true,  are  to  him  not  lefs  obvious  3  but  thefe  he 
avoids,  or  removes  out  of  fight,  becaufe  they  give  him 
pain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  void  of  tade,  upon 
whom  the  mod  driking  beauties  make  but  a  faint  im- 
preflion,  has  no  joy  but  in  gratifying  his  pride  or  en¬ 
vy  by  the  difeovery  of  errors  and  blemifhes.  In  a 
w’ord,  there  may  be  other  paffions,  which,  for  a  fea- 
fon,  diflurb  the  peace  of  fociety  more  than  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  :  but  no  other  paflion  is  fo  unwearied  an  anta- 
gonid  to  the  fweets  of  facial  intercourfe  :  thefe  paf¬ 
fions,  tending  affiduoufly  to  their  gratification,  put  a 
man  perpetually  in  oppofition  to  others  3  and  difpofe 
him  more  to  relidi  bad  than  good  qualities,  even  in  a 
companion.  How  different  that  difpofirion  of  mind, 
where  every  virtue  in  a  companion  or  neighbour,  is, 
by  refinement  of  tade,  fet  in  its  ftrongeft  light  3  and  . 

defe&o 
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Critic ifvn  defers  or  blemifties,  natural  to  all,  arc  fupprefled,  or 
.  JL.  kept  out  of  view  ! 

l _ T  .  1  In  the  next  place,  delicacy  of  tafte  tends  not  lefs  to 

invigorate  the  focial  affe&ions  than  to  moderate  thofe 
that  are  felfifli.  To  be  convinced  of  this  tendency, 
we  need  only  refledl,  that  delicacy  of  tafte  neceffarily 
heightens  our  fenfibility,  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and  of 
courfe  our  fympathy  which  is  the  capital  branch  of 
every  focial  paffion.  Sympathy,  in  particular,  invites 
a  communication  of  joys  and  forrows,  hopes  and 
fears:  fuch  exercife,  Toothing  and  fatisfa£lory  in  it- 
felf,  is  neceffarily  produdlive  of  mutual  good-will  and 
affe&ion. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticifm  is  referved 
to  the  lafl  place,  being  of  all  the  moft  important  3 
which  is,  that  it  is  a  great  fupport  to  morality.  No 
occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to  his  duty  than  that 
of  cultivating  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  :  a  juft  relifti  of 
what  is  beautiful,  proper,  elegant,  and  ornamental,  in 
writing  or  painting,  in  architecture  or  gardening,  is 
a  fine  preparation  for  the  fame  juft  relifh  of  thofe  qua¬ 
lities  in  character  and  behaviour.  To  the  man  who  has 
acquired  a  tafte  fo  acute  and  accomplifhed,  every  adtion 
wrong  or  improper  muft  be  highly  difguftful  :  if,  in  any 
inftance,  the  overbearing  power  of  paftion  fvvay  him  from 
his  duty,  he  returns  to  it  upon  the  firft  refle&ion  with 
redoubled  refolution  never  to  be  fwayed  a  fecond  time  : 
he  has  now  an  additional  motive  to  virtue,  a  convidtion 
derived  from  experience,  that  happinefs  depends  on  re¬ 
gularity  and  order,  and  that  a  difregard  to  juftice  or 
propriety  never  fails  to  be  puniftied  with  fhame  and  re- 
morfe. 

For  this  rule  of  criticifm  applicable  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  derived  from  human  nature,  fee  Architecture, 
Beauty,  Congruity,  Comparison,  Grandeur, 
&c. 

CRITO,  an  Athenian  phiiofopher,  flourifhed  400 
years  before  Chrift.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  zeal¬ 
ous  difciples  of  Socrates,  and  fupplied  hirn  with  what¬ 
ever  he  wanted.  He  had  feveral  fcholars  who  proved 
great  men,  and  he  compoled  fome  dialogues  which  are 
loft. 

CRITOLAUS,  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
He  with  two  brothers  fought  againft  the  three  Tons  of 
Demonftratus  of  Pheneus,  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  war 
between  their  refpedlive  nations,  Thefe  brothers  of 
Critolaus  were  both  killed,  and  he  alone  remained  to 
withftand  his  three  bold  antagonifts.  He  conquered 
them  3  and  when  at  his  return  his  filter  deplored  the 
death  of  one  of  his  antagonifts,  to  whom  Ihe  was  be¬ 
trothed,  he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  refentment.  The  of¬ 
fence  deferved  capital  puniftiment  3  but  he  was  pardon¬ 
ed  on  account  of  the  fervices  he  had  rendered  his  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  afterwards  general  of  the  Achseans  3  and 
it  is  faid  that  he  poifoned  himfelf  becaufe  he  had  been 
conquered  at  Thermopylae  by  the  Romans,  about  146 
years  before  the  Auguftan  age. 

CRIZZELLING,  in  the  glafs  trade,  a  kind  of 
roughnefs  arifing  on  the  furface  of  fome  kinds  of  glafs. 
This  was  the  fault  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  glafs  made  in 
Oxfordlhire  and  fome  other  places,  of  black  flints,  a 
cryftallized  fand,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitre,  tartar, 
and  borax.  The  glafs  thus  made  is  very  beautiful,  but, 
from  the  too  great  quantities  of  the  falls  in  the  mixture, 
is  fubjedl  to  crizzel  3  that  is,  the  falts  in  the  mixture,  from 


their  too  great  proportion,  are  fubjedt,  either  from  the  Crizzcfc 
adventitious  nitre  of  the  air  from  without,  or  from  warm  II 
liquors  put  hi  them,  to  be  either  increafed  in  quantity  tCroc0(h^ 
or  diflolved,  and  thereby  induce  a  fcabrities  or  rough- 
nefs  irrecoverably  clouding  the  tranfparence  of  the 
glafs.  This  is  what  was  called  cri%%elhng ;  but  by 
ufing  an  Italian  white  pebble,  and  abating  the  pro^ 
portions  of  the  falts,  the  manufadlure  is  now  carried 
on  with  advantage,  and  the  glafs  made  with  thefe  falls 
is  whiter  than  the  fineft  Venetian,  and  is  fubiedl  to  110 
faults. 

CROATIA,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum,  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Sclavonic  and  Bofnia,  on  the 
louth  and  fou th- weft  by  Morlachia,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  Drave,  which  feparates  it  from  a  part  of  Sclavonia. 

It  is  about  80  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  and 
was  once  divided  between  the  Hungarians  and  Turks  3 
but  now  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  fuhjedt  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  The  Croats  derive  their  origin  from  the 
Sclavi  3  and  their  language  is  a  diale6t  of  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  approaching  very  near  to  that  of  the  Poles.  The 
country  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  that  under,  and 
that  beyond,  the  Save.  In  the  late  wars  between  the 
emprefs  queen  and  the  king  of  Pruflia,  no  lefs  than 
50,000  men  were  railed  cut  of  this  fmall  territory. 

Both  horfe  and  foot  are  good  foldiers,  efpecially  the 
former.  The  foil,  where  cultivated,  is  fruitful  in  wine 
and  oil,  &c.  but  being  a  frontier  country,  and  much  ex- 
pofed  to  inroads,  it  is  not  fo  well  cultivated  as  it  other- 
wife  might  be. 

CROCODILE.  See  Lacerta,  Erpetolcgy 
Index . 

Foffil  Crocodile ,  one  of  the  remarkable  difeoveries 
in  the  foflil  world  which  later  times  have  produced. 

It  is  the  Ikeleton  of  a  large  crocodile,  almoft  entire, 
found  at  a  great  depth  under  ground,  bedded  in  ft  one. 

This  was  in  the  pofi'eflion  of  Linkius,  who  w'rote  many 
pieces  of  natural  hiftory,  and  particularly  an  accurate 
defeription  of  this  curious  foffil.  It  was  found  in  the 
fide  of  a  large  mountain  in  the  interior  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  in  a  ftratum  of  black  ftone,  fomewhat 
like  flate,  (marl  probably),  but  of  a  coarfer  texture,  the 
faftie  with  that  in  which  the  foflil  fifties  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  are  found.  This  fkeleton  had  the  back 
and  ribs  very  plain,  and  was  of  a  much  deeper  black 
than  the  reft  of  the  ftone  3  as  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  the 
foflil  fifties  which  are  preferved  in  this  manner.  The 
part  of  the  ftone  where  the  head  lay  was  not  found  3 
this  being  broken  off  juft  at  the  (boulders,  but  that  ir¬ 
regularly  3  fo  that  in  one  place,  a  part  of  the  back  of 
the  head  was  vifible  in  its  natural  form.  The  two 
lhoulder-bones  were  very  fair,  and  three  of  the  feet 
were  well  prefeved  :  the  legs  were  of  their  natural 
ftiape  and  fize,  and  the  feet  preferved  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  five  toes  of  each. 

Crocodile  ( crocodilus ),  in  Rhetoric ,  a  captious  and 
fophiftical  kind  of  argumentation,  contrived  to  feduce 
the  unwary,  and  draw  them  fpecioufty  into  a  fnare.  It 
has  its  name  crocodile  from  the  following  occafion,  in¬ 
vented  by  the  poets.  A  poor  woman,  begging  a  cro¬ 
codile  that  had  caught  her  fon  walking  by  the  liver- 
fide  to  fpare  and  reftore  him,  was  anfwertd,  that  he 
would  reftore  him,  provided  fhe  fliould  give  a  true  an- 
fwer  to  a  queftion  he  fhould  propofe  :  the  queftion  wa«, 

Will  I  reftore  thy  fon  or  not  ?  To  this  the  poor  wo¬ 
man 
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man*  fufpe&ing  3  deceit,  forrowfully  anfwered,  Thou 
wilt  not :  and  demanded  to  have  him  reftored,  becaufe 
(he  had  anfwered  truly.  Thou  iieft,  fays  the  croco¬ 
dile  ;  for  if  I  reftore  him  thou  haft  not  anfwered  truly  : 

I  cannot  therefore  reftore  him  without  making  thy  an- 
fwer  falfe.  Under  this  head  may  be  reduced  the  pro- 
pofi lions  called  mentientes  or  infolubiles  ;  which  deftroy 
themfelves.  Such  is  that  of  the  Cretan  poet :  Omncs 
ad  umim  Crctenfes  femper  mentiantur  :  44  all  the  Cretans, 
to  a  man,  always  he.”  Either,  then  the  poet  lies 
when  he  aflerts  that  the  Cretans  all  lie,  or  the  Cretans 
do  not  all  lie. 

CROCUS,  Saffron  j  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  triandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  6lh  order  Enfatcc ,  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex, 

Crocus,  in  Chemi/lry ,  denotes  any  metal  calcined 
to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  colour. 

Crocus  Metallorum,  an  emetic  preparation  of  anti¬ 
mony  and  nitre.  See  CHEMISTRY  Index, 

CROESUS,  the  laft  king  of  Lydia,  remarkable  for 
his  riches,  his  conquefts,  his  temporary  profperity,  and 
the  fad  reverfe  of  his  fortune.  He  fubdued  the  Phry¬ 
gians,  Myfians,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  and  C Bri¬ 
ans  $  amaffed  together  immenfe  riches  ;  and  became 
one  of  the  mod  powerful  and  magnificent  princes  in 
the  world.  He  drew  the  learned  to  his  court,  and 
took  a  pleafure  in  converfing  with  them.  Thales  of 
Miletus,  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  Bias  of  Priene,  Cieo- 
bulus  of  Lindus,  and  mod  of  the  other  44  wife  men,” 
as  they  are  emphatically  ftyled,  who  lived  in  that  age, 
as  well  as  ALfop  the  fabulift,  and  the  elegant  Greek 
poets  of  the  times,  were  bountifully  received  at  the 
court  of  Cioefus.  There  is  ftill  on  record  a  memorable 
converfation  between  that  prince  and  Solon,  wh  ch 
feemed  to  predict  the  fubfequent  events  of  his  reign, 
and  which  had  a  late  but  important  influence  on  the 
character  and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king.  Cioefus 
having  entertained  his  Athenian  gueft,  according  to 
the  ancient  fafhion,  for  feveral  days,  before  he  afked 
him  any  queftions,  ofteatatioufly  fhowed  him  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  palace,  and  particularly  the  riches  of 
his  treafury.  After  all  had  been  aifplayed  to  the  beft 
advantage,  the  king  complimented  Solon  upon  his  cu- 
riofity  and  love  of  knowledge;  and  afked  him,  as  a 
man  who  had  feen  many  countries,  and  refie&ed  with 
much  judgment  upon  what  he  bad  feen,  Whom  of  all 
men  he  efteemed  moft  happy  ?  By  the  particular  oc- 
cafion,  as  well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which  the 
^ueftion  was  propofed,  the  king  made  it  evident  that 
he  expected  flattery  rather  than  information.  But  So¬ 
lon’s  character  had  not  been  enervated  by  the  debilita¬ 
ting  air  of  a  court ;  and  he  replied  with  a  manly  free¬ 
dom,  44  Tellus,  the  Athenian.”  Croefus,  who  had 
fcarcely  learned  to  diftinguifh,  even  in  imagination, 
bet weerr wealth  and  happinefs,  inquired  with  a  tone  of 
Turprife,  why  this  preference  to  Tellus  ?  44  Tellus,” 
rejoined  Solon,  44  was  not  confpicuous  for  his  riches 
or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  Ample  citizen  of  Athens ; 
but  he  was  ddeended  from  parents  who  dTerved  the 
-firft  honours  of  the  republic.  He  was  equally  fortu¬ 
nate  in  his  children,  rvho  obtained  univerfal  efteem  by 
their  probity,  patriotifm,  and  every  ufeful  quality  of 
the  mincT  or  body  :  and  as  to  himfelf,  he  died  fighting 
gallantly  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  which  his  va- 
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lour  rendered  victorious  in  a  doubtful  combat )  on 
which  account  the  Athenians  buried  him  on  the  (pot 
where  he  fell,  and  diftinguifticd  him  by  every  honour 
which  public  gratitude  can  confer  on  illuftrious  me- 
rit.” 

Cioefus  had  little  encouragement,  after  this  anfvver, 
to  afk  Solon,  in  the  fecond  place,  Whom,  next  to  lei- 
lus,  he  deemed  moft  happy  ?  Such,  however,  is  the 
illufion  of  vanity,  that  he  ftill  ventured  to  make  this 
demand  ;  and  ftill,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  moft  cir- 
cumftantial  of  hiftorians,  entertained  hopes  of  being 
favourably  anfwered.  But  Solon  leplied  with  the  fame 
freedom  as  before,  44  The  brothers  Cleobis  and  Biton,‘ 
two  youths  of  Argos,  whofe  ftrength  and  addrefs  were 
crowned  with  repeated  victory  at  the  Olympic  games j 
who  dsferved  the  affeCtion  of  their  parents,  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  their  country,  the  admiration  of  Greece  ;  and 
who,  having  ended  their  lives  with  peculiar  felicity, 
were  commemorated  by  the  moft  fignal  monuments 
of  immortal  fame.”  44  And  is  the  happinefs  of  a  king, 
then,”  faid  Croefus,  44  fo  little  regarded,  O  Grecian 
ftranger,  that  you  prefer  to  it  the  mean  condition  o l 
an  Athenian  or  Argive  citizen  The  reply  of  Solon 
fufficiently  juftified  his  reputation  for  wifdom.  44  The 
life  of  man,”  faid  he,  confifts  of  70  years,  which 
make  25,550  days*,  an  immenfe  number:  yet  in  the 
longed  life,  the  events  of  any  one  day  will  not  be  found 
exactly  alike  to  thofe  of  another.  The  affairs  of  men 
are  liable  to  perpetual  vicillitudes  :  the  Divinity  who 
prefides  over  our  fate  is  envious  of  too  much  profpe- 
rity  and  all  human  life,  if  not  condemned  to  calami¬ 
ty,  is  at  lead  liable  to  accident.  Whoever  has  unin¬ 
terruptedly  enjoyed  a  profperous  tide  of  fuccefs  may 
juftly  be  called  fortunate  :  but  he  cannot  before  his 
death  be  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  happy,” 

The  events  which  foon  followed  this  converfation, 
prove  how  little  fatisfa&ion  is  derived  from  the  poflfef- 
iion  of  a  throne.  Victorious  in  war,  unrivalled  in 
wealth,  fupreme  in  power,  Croefus  felt  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  unhappinefs.  The  warmeft  affections  of  his 
foul  centered  in  his  fon  Atys,  a  youth  of  the  moft 
promifing  hopes,  who  had  often  fought  and  conquered 
by  his  fide.  The  ftrength  of  his  attachment  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  excefs  of  paternal  care,  and  the 
anxiety  of  his  waking  hours  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  his  reft.  He  dreamed  that  his  beloved  fon  was  flain 
by  a  dart ;  and  the  folicitude  with  which  he  watched 
his  fafety,  preventing  the  youth  from  his  ufual  occu¬ 
pations  and  amufements,  and  thereby  rendering  him 
too  eager  to  enjoy  them,  moft  probably  expofed  him 
to  the  much-dreaded  misfortune.  Reluctantly  permit¬ 
ted  to  engage  in  a  party  of  hunting,  the  juvenile  ar¬ 
dour  of  Atys,  increafed  by  the  impatience  of  long  re- 
ftraint,  made  him  negleCt  the  precautions  neceffary  in 
that  manly  amufement'.  Pic  was  flain  by  a  dart  aim¬ 
ed  at  a  wild  boar  of  monftrous  flze,  which  had  long 
fpread  terror  over  the  country  of  the  Myfians.  The 
weapon  came  from  the  hand  of  Adraftus,  a  Phrygian 
prince  and  fugitive,  whom  Croefus  had  purified  from 
the  involuntary  guilt  of  a  brother’s  blood,  and  long 
diftinguiflied  by  peculiar  remarks  of  bounty.  To  the 
grateful  protection  of  the  Phrygian,  Creeks  recom¬ 
mended,  at  parting,  the  fafety  of  his  beloved  fon.  A 
mournful  proceflion  of  Lydians  brought  to  Sardis  the 
dead  body  of  Atys.  The  ill-fated  murderer  followed 
5  D  behind, 
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Dtiiind.  When  they  approached  the  royal  prefence, 
Adraftus  ftepped  forward  and  entreated  Crcefus  to  put 
him  to  death  }  thinking  life  no  longer  to  be  endured 
after  killing,  firft  his  own  brother,  and  then  the  fon  of 
his  benefactor.  But  the  Lydian  king,  nolwithftanding 
the  excefs  of  his  affli&ion,  acknowledged  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  Adraftus,  and  the  power  of  fate.  “  Stranger, 
your  aefion  is  blamelefs,  being  committed  without  de¬ 
sign.  I  know  that  my  fon  was  dcftined  to  a  prema¬ 
ture  death.1’  Adraftus,  though  pardoned  by  Crcefus, 
could  not  pardon  himfelf.  When  the  mourners  were 
removed,  he  privately  returned,  and  peritlied  by  his  own 
hand  on  the  tomb  of  Atys.' 

Two  years  Crcefus  remained  difccnfolate  for  the  lofs 
cf  his  fon  :  and  might  have  continued  to  indulge  his 
unavailing  aflhCtion  during  the  remainder  of  life,  had 
not  the  growing  greatneis  of  Pcrfia,  which  threatened 
the  fafety  of  his  dominions,  roufed  him* from  his  dream 
of  rnifery.  (See  Lydia.)— He  marched  againft  Cyrus 
with  a  gr^at  army,  but  was  defeated  }  and  retreating 
to  his  capital  Sardis,  was  there  befieged.  The  city 
was  taken  by  aflaultj  and  as  a  Perfian  loldier  was  go¬ 
ing  to  kill  Crcefus,  that  prince’s  only  furviving  ion, 
who  had  hitherto  been  dumb,  terrified  at  his  danger, 
cried,  Stop  foldier ,  and  touch  not  Crcefus .  But  though 
delivered  by  this  extraordinary  accident  from  the  blind 
rage  of  the  foldier,  he  feenred  to  be  referved  for  a 
harder  fate.  Dragged  into  the  prefence  of  his  conque¬ 
ror,  he  was  loaded  with  irons  }  and  the  ftern,  unrelent¬ 
ing  Cyrus,  of  whofe  humane  temper  of  mind  we  have 
fo  beautiful,  but  fo  flattering,  a  pi&ure  in  the  philofo- 
phical  romance  of  Xenophon,  ordered  him,  with  the 
melancholy  train  of  his  Lydian  attendants,  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames.  An  immenfe  pile  of  wood  and 
other  combuftibles  was  ere£led'  in  the  mod  fpacious 
part  of  the  city.  The  referable  vi&ims,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pyre.  Cyrus, 
furrounded  with  his  generals,  witneffed  the  dreadful 
fpeflacle.  Either  from  an  abominable  principle  of  fii- 
perflition  he  had  bound  himfelf  by  a  vow  to  facri- 
fice  Crcefus  as  the  firft  fruits  of  his  Lydian  victory,  or 
from  a  motive  of  curiofity,  equally  cruel  and  impious, 
to  try  whether  Crcefus,  who  had  fo  magnificently 
adorned  the  temples  and  enriched  the  minifters  of  the 
gods,  would  be  helped  in  time  of  need  by  the  miracu¬ 
lous  interpofition  of  his  much  honoured  prote£lors. 
Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  oppreffed  and 
confounded  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  his  prefent  ca¬ 
lamity  compared  with  the  fgcurity  and  fplendor  of  his 
former  ftate,  recollected  his  memorable  eonverfation 
with  the  Athenian  fage,  and  uttered  with  a  deep 
groan  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  afked  by  an  inter¬ 
preter,  “  Whofe  name  he  invoked  ?”  “  Hisf  replied 
Croefus,  emboldened  by  the  profpedf  of  certain  death, 
“  whofe  vvofds  ought  ever  to  fpeak  to  the  heart  of 
kings.”  This  reply  not  being  fatisfa&ory,  he  was 
commanded  to  explain  at  full  length  the  fubje'61  of  his 
thoughts.’  Accordingly  he  related  the  important  dif- 
coitrfe  which  had  pafted  between  himfelf  and  the  A- 
thenian,  of  which  it  tv  as  the  great  moral,  That  no  man 
could  be  called  happy  till  his  death. 

The  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to  make  a 
flrong  impreiTion  on  the  heart.  Thofe  of  <  Croefus 
deeply  alleged  the  mind  of  Cyrus.  The  Perfian  con- 
fidersd  the  fpeech  of  Solon  as  a,ddreffed  to  himfelff 
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He  repented  of  his  intended  cruelty  towards  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince,  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  all  the  pomp 
of  profperity  :  and  dreading  the  concealed  vengeance 
that  might  lurk  in  the  bofom  of  fate,  gave  orders  that 
the  pyre  fhould  be  extinguilhed.  But  the  workmen 
who  had  been  employed  to  prepare  it,  had  performed 
their  talk  with  fo  much  care,  that  the  order  could  not 
fpcedily  be  obeyed.  At  that  moment,  Croefus  calling 
on  Apollo,  whofe  favourite  (brine  of  Delphi  had  expe¬ 
rienced  his  generous  munificence,  and  whofe  perfidious 
oracle  had  made  him  fo  ungrateful  a  return.}  the  god, 
it  is  laid,  fent  a  plentiful  (bower  to  extinguifti  the  pyre. 
This  event;  which  faved  the  life,  and  which  fufficiently 
attefted  the  piety,  of  Croefus,  ftrongly  recommended 
him  to  the  credulity  of  his  conqueror.  It  feemed  im- 
poflible  to  pay  too  much  refpedl  to  a  man  who  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  favourite  cf  heaven.  Cyrus  gave  orders 
that  he  (hould  be  feated  by  his  fide,  and  thenceforth 
treated  as  a  king  }  a  revolution  of  fortune  equally  hid¬ 
den  and  unexpected.  But  the  mind  of  Croefus  had  un¬ 
dergone  a  ftili  more  important  revolution  ;  for,  tutor¬ 
ed  in  the  ufetul  febool  cf  adverfity,  he  learned  to  think 
with  patience  and  to  adl  with  prudence,  to  govern  his 
own  paftions  by  the  dictates  of  reafon,  and  to  repay 
by  wholefome  advice  the ‘generous  behaviour  of  his 
Perfian  mafter. 

The  firft  advantage  which  he  derived  from  the 
change  in  Cyrus’s  difpofition  towards  him,  was  the 
permiftion  of  fending  his  fetters  to  the  temple  of  the 
Delphian  Apollo,  whofe  flattering  oracles  had  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  wage  war  with  the  Perfians.  “  Behold,” 
were  his  meiTengers  inftru&ed  to  fay,  “  the  trophies  of 
our  promifed  fuccefs  !  behold  the  monuments  of  the  un¬ 
erring  veracity  of  the  god  1”  The  Py.thia  heard  their 
reproach  with  a  fmile  of  contemptuous  indignation, 
and  anfwered  it  with  that  folemn  gravity  which  (lie 
was  fo  carefully  taught  to  afiume  :  u  The  gods  them- 
felves  cannot  avoid  their  own  deftiny,  much  lefs  avert, 
however  they  may  retard,  the  determined  fates  of 
men.  Croefus  has  (offered,  and  juftly  buffered,  for  the 
crime  of  his  anceftor  Gyges ;  who,  entrufted  as  chief 
of  the  guards,  with  the  perfon  of  Candaules,  the  laft 
king  of  the  race  of  Hercules,  was  (educed  by  an  im¬ 
pious  woman  to  murder  his  mafter,  defile  his  bed,, 
and  to  ufurp  his  royal  dignity.  For  thus  complicated 
guilt  of  Gyges  the  misfortunes  of  Croefus  have  atoned  * 
but  know,  that  through  the  favour  of  Apollo,  thefe 
misfortunes  have  happened  three  years  later  than  the 
fates  ordained.”  The  Pythia  then  proceeded  to  explain 
her  anfwers  concerning  the  event  of  the  war  againft: 
Cyrus,  and  proved,  to  the  convidlion  of  the  Lydians, 
that  her  words,  if  prbperly  underftood,  portended  the 
deftru&ion,  not  of  the  Perfian,  but  of  the  Lydian  em¬ 
pire.  Cicefus  heard  with  refignation  the  report  of  his 
meffengers,  and  acknowledged  the  jtiftice  of  the  Del- 
'phian  oracle,  which  maintained  and  increafed  the  luftre 
of  its  ancient  fame.  This  fallen  monarch  furvived 
Cyrus.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

CROFT,  a  little  clofe  adjoining  to  a  dwellrng- 
houfe,  and  inclofed  for  pafture  .or  arable  land,  or  any 
other  purpofe. — In  feme  ancient  deeds,  cvufta  occurs 
as  the  Latin  word  for  a  “  croft but  cum  toftis  et 
croftis  is  more  frequent.  Croft  is  tranftated  in  Abba 
Floriacenfis  by  preedium ,  a  *4  farm.” 

CROISADEj  or  Crusade*  a  name  given  to  the. 
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expeditions  of  the  Chriftians  againfl  the  infidels  for  the  that  the 
conqueft  of  Palefline. 

Thefe  expeditions  commenced  in  the  year  1096. 

The  foundation  of  them  was  a  fuperftitious  veneration 
for  thofe  places  where  our  Saviour  performed  his  mi¬ 
racles,  and  accomplifhed  the  work  of  man’s  redemp¬ 
tion.  •  Jerufaletn  had  been  taken,  and  Palefline  cou- 
.quered,  by  Omar  theAucceffor  of  Abu  Beer*,  who 
fucceeded"  Mahomet  himfelf.  ^  This  proved  a  conli- 
derable  interruption  to  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked  from 
all  quarters  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  holy  fe- 
pulchre.  They  had,  however,  flill  been  allowed  this 
liberty,  on  paying  a  fmall  tribute  to  the  Saracen  ca¬ 
liphs,  who  were  not  much  inclined  to  moleft  them. 

But/ in  1065,  this  city  changed  its  mailers.  The 
Turks  took  it  from  the  Saracens  j  and  being  much 
more  fierce  and  barbarous  than  the  former,  the  pil¬ 
grims  now  found  they  could  no  longer  perform  their 
devotions  with  the  fame  fafety  they  did  before.  An 
opinion  was  about  this  time  alfo  prevalent  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  made  thefe  pilgrimages  much  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  formerly.  It  was  fomehow  or  other  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  thoufand  years  mentioned  in  the  2Qtn 
chapter  of  the  Revelations,  were  fulfilled  ;  that  Cnrift 
was  foon  to  make  his  appearance  in  Palefline,  to  judge 
the  world  ;  and  confequently  that  journeys  to  that 
country  were  in  the  highefl  degree  meritorious,  and 
even  •abfolutely  neceflfary.  The  multitudes  of  pilgrims 
which  now  flocked  to  Palefline  meeting  with  a  very 
rough  reception  from  the  .Turks,  filled  all  Europe  with 
complaints  againfl  thofe  infidels,  who  profaned  the 
holy  city  by  their  prefence,  and  derided  the  facred 
myfteries  of  Chriflianity  even  in  the  place  where  they 
were  fulfilled.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  had  formed  a  de- 
fur  n  of  uniting  all  the  princes  of  Chriftendom  againfl 
the  Mahometans  j  but  his  exorbitant  encroachments 
noon  the  civil  power  of  princes  had  created  him  fo 
many  enemies,  and  tendered  his  fchemes  fo  fufpicious, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  make  great  progrefs  in  the 
undertaking.  fl  he  wortc  was  referved  for  a  meaner  m- 
flmment. 

Peter,  commonly  called  the  hermit ,  a  native  of  A- 
miens  in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
falem  ;  and  being  deeply  affefted  with  the  dangers  to 
which  that  aft  of  piety  now  expofed  the  pilgrims,  as 
well  as  with  the  oppreflion  under  which  the  eaflern 
Chriftians  now  laboured,  formed  the  bold,  and,  in  all 
appearance,  impra£licable  defign  of  leading  into  Afia, 
from  the  fartheft  extremities  of  the  wed,  armies  fuf- 
ficient  to  fubdue  thofe  potent  and  warlike  nations  that 
now  held  the  Holy  Land  in  flavery.  He  propofed 
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whole  multitude  fuddenly  and  violently  t 
dared  for  the  war,  and  folemnly  devoted  themielves 
to  perform  this  fervice,  which  they  believed  to  be  io 
meritorious  in  the  fight  of  God. 

But  though  Italy  feemed  to  have  embraced  the  ue- 
fign  with  ardour,  Martin  yet  thought  it  necefiary,  in 
order  to  infure  perfect  fuccefs,  to  engage  the.  gieater 
and  more  warlike  nations  in  the  fame  enterprise  Ha¬ 
ving  therefore  exhorted  Peter  to  vifit  the  chief  cities 
and  lovereigns  of  Chrifiendom,  he  iummoned  another 
council  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  The  fame  of  this 
great  and  pious  delign  being  now  univeifally  diflufed, 
procured  the  attendance  of  the  greatefl  prelates,  nobles, 
and  princes  *,  and  when  the  Pope  and  the  hermit  re. 
newed  their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole  aftembly . 
as  if  impelled  by  an  immediate  impiraticn,  exclaimed^ 
with  one  voice,  u  It  is  the  will  of  God  !  it  is  the  will 
of  God  1”  Thefe  words  were  deemed  fo  memorable, 
and  fo  much  the  effe&  of  a  divine  impulfe,  that  they 
were  employed  as  the  fignal  of  rendezvous  and  battle 
in  all  future  exploits  of  thefe  adventurers.  Men  of  all 
ranks  now  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmoft  ardour,  and  a 
crofs  was  affixed  to  their  right  (boulder  by  all  who  in- 
liited  in  this  holy  enterprife. 

At  this  time  Europe  was  fuuk  in  the  mod  profound 
ignorance  and  fuperflition.  I  he  ecclefiaflics  had 
gained  the  greatefl  afeendant  over  the  human  mind  ; 
and  the  people  who  committed  the  molt  horrid 
crimes  and  diforders,  knew  of  no  other  expiation  than 
the  ohfervances  iinpofed  on  them  by  their  fpintual 
paflors,. 

But  amidft  the  abjed  fuperftition  which  now  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  military  fpirit  had  alfo  univerfally  djffufed 
itielf;  and,  though  not  fupported  by  art  and  difeipline, 
was  become  the  general  paffion  of  the  nations  governed 
by  the  feudal  law.  All  the  great  lords  poffeffed 
the  right  of.  peace  and  war.  They  were  engaged  in 
continual  hoflilities  with  one  another  :  the  open  coun¬ 
try  was  become  a  feene  of  outrage  and  diforder  :  the 


cities,  flill  mean  and  poor,  were  neither  guarded  by 
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his  fcheme  to  Martin  11.  who-  then  filled  the  papal 
chair  ;  but  he,  though  fenfible  enough  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  mufl  acrue  to  himfelf  front  fuch  an  un¬ 
dertaking,  refolved  not  to  interpofe  his  authority  till 
he  faw  a' greater  probability  of  fuccefs,  He  fummon- 
ed,  at  Placentia,  a  council  confiding  of  4000  ecclefia¬ 
flics  and  30.000  feculars.  As  no  hall  could  be  found 
large  enough  to  contain  fuch  a  multitude,  the  affembly 
was  held  in  a  plain.  Here  the  Pope  himfelf,  as  well 
as  Peter,  harangued  tfie  people,  repiyfenting  the  dif- 
mal  fituation  of  their  brethren  in  the  eaft,  and  the  in¬ 
dignity  offered  to  the  Chriflian  name  in  allowing^  the 
holy  city  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  ihefe 
fpeeches  were  fo  agreeable  to  thofe  who  heard  them, 


walls  nor  protedled  by  privileges.  Every  man  was 
obliged  to  depend  for  fafety  on  his  own  force,  or  his 
private  alliances ;  and  valour  was  the  only  excellence 
which  was  held  in  efteem,  or  gave  one  man  the  pre-  v 
eminence  above  another.  When  all  the  particular  fu- 
perflitions,  therefore,  were  here  united  in  one  great 
object,  the  ardour  for  private  hoflilities  took  the  lame 
direction  *,  “  and  all  Europe  (as  the  princefs  Anna 
Comnena  expreffts  herfelf)  torn  from  its  foundations, 
feemed  ready  to  precipitate  itfelf  in  one  united  body 
upon  Afia.” 

All  orders  of  men,  now  deeming  the  croifades  the 
only  road  to  heaven,  were  impatient  to  open  the  way 
with  their  fwords  to  the  holy  city.  Npbles,  artifkns, 
peafimts,  even  priefts,  inrolled  their  names;  and  to 
decline  this  fervice  was  branded  wflh  the  reproach  of 
impiety  or  cowardice.  The  nobles  who  inlifled  them- 
felves  were  moved,  by  the  romantic  fpirit  of  the  age, 
to  hope  for  opulent  eflablilhmcnts  in  the  eaft,  the 
chief  feat  of  arts  and  commerce  at  that  time.  In  pur- 
fuit  of  thefe  chimerical  projedls,  they  fold  at  the  lowr 
eft  price  their  ancient  cables  and  inheritances,  which 
had  now  loft  all  value  in  their  eyes.  The  infirm  and 
aged  contributed  to  "the  expedition  by  prefents  and 
money ;  and  many  of  them,  not  falisfied  with  this,  at- 
c  D  2  tended 
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,  .Croifade.  tended  it  in  per  fon,  being  determined,  if  poffibie,  to 
V  breathe  their  laft  in  fight  of  that  city  where  their  Sa¬ 
viour  had  died  for  them.  Women  themfelves,  con¬ 
cealing  their  fcx  under  the  difguife  of  armour,  attend¬ 
ed  the  camp;  and  commonly  forgot  their  duty  Itill 
more,  by  proltftuting  themfelves  to  the  army.  The 
greateft  criminals  were  forward  in  a  fervice  which  they 
confidered  as  an  expiation  for  ail  crimes ;  and  the  moil: 
enormous  diforders  were,  during  the  courfe  of  theie 
expeditions,  committed  by  men  inured  to  vyickednefs, 
encouraged  by  example,  and  impelled  by  neceflity. 
The  multitude  of  adventurers  foon  became  fo  great, 
that  their  more  fagacious  leaders  became  apprehenfive 
left  the  greatnefs  of  the  armament  would  be  the  caufe 
of  its  own  difappointment.  For  this  reafon  they  per* 
mitted  an  undifciplined  multitude,  computed  at  300,000 
men,  to  go  before  them  under  the  command  of  Peter 
tne  hermit,  and  Gautier  or  Walter,  furnamed  the 
moneijlefs ,  from  his  being  a  foldier  of  fortune.  Thefe 
took  the  road  towards  Conftantinople  through  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bulgaria  ;  and,  trufting  that  heaven,  by  fu- 
pernatural  affiilance,  would  fupply  all  their  necefli- 
ties,  they  made  no  provifion  for  fubfiilence  in  their 
march.  Fhey  foon  found  themfelves  obliged  to  ob¬ 
tain  by  plunder  what  they  vainly  expe&ed  from  mi¬ 
racles  ;  and  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  whicn  they  palled,  attacked  the  diforderly 
multitude,  and  fiaughtered  them  without  reiiitar.ee. 
The  more  difciplined  armies  followed  after;  and,  pal¬ 
ling  the  firaits  of  Conftantino.ple,  they  were  muttered 
in  the  plains  of  Ana,  and  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
700,000. 

The  rage  for  conquering  the  Holy  Land  did  not 
ceafe  with  this  expedition.  It  continued  for  very 
near  two  centuries,  and  eight  different  croifades  were 
fet  on  foot,  one  after  another.  The  firft  w7as  in  the 
year  1069,  as  already  obferved.  The  princes  enga¬ 
ged  in  it  were,  Hugo,  count  of  Vermandois,  brother 
to  Philip  I.  king  of  France;  Robert,  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  Robert,  earl  of  Flanders  ;  Rairnond,  earl  of 
Touloufe  and  St  Giles  ;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of 
Lorrain,  with  his  brothers, Baldwin  and  Euiface  ;  Ste¬ 
phen,  earl  of  Charters  and  Blois ;  Hugo,  count  of  St 
Paul ;  with  a  great  number  of  other  lords.  The  ge¬ 
neral  rendezvous  xvas  at  Conflantinople.  In  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  the  famous  Godfrey  befieged  and  took  the 
city  of  Nice.  The  city  of  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  the 
confederated  army,  and  Godfrey  chofen  king.  The 
Chriftians  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Afcalon  againft 
the^  fold  an  of  Egypt ;  which  put  an  end  to  the  firft 
croifade. 

The  fecond  croifade,  in  the  year  1144,  w^as  headed 
by  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.  king  of 
France.  The  emperor’s  army  was  either  deltroyed  by 
the  enemy,  or  perifhcd  through  the  treachery  of  Manuel 
the  Greek,  emperor  ;  and  the  fecond  army,  through  the 
unfaithfulnefs  of  the  Chriitians  of  Syria,  was  forced  to 
break  up  the  fiege  of  Damafcus. 

The  third  croifade,  in  the  year  1188,  immediately 
followed  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  Saladin  the  fol- 
dan  of  Egypt.  The  princes  engaged  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion  were,  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa ;  Frederic 
duke  of  Suabia,  his  fecond  fon  ;  Leopold  duke  of  Au- 
hria ;  Berthold  duke  of  Moravia  ;  Herman  marquis 

Baden  3  the  counts  of  Naifau,  Thuringia,  Miiter? 
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and  Holland  ;  and  above  60  other  princes  of  the  em¬ 
pire ;  with  the  bifhops  of  Befar^on,  Camhray,  Mun- 
iter,  Ofnaburgh,  Milfen,  Paifau,  Vifburg,  and  feveral 
others.  In  this  expedition,  the  emperor  Frederic  de¬ 
feated  the  fold  an  of  Iconium  :  his  ion  Frederic,  joined 
by  Guy  Lwifignan  king  of  Jerufalem,  in  vain  endea¬ 
voured  to  take  Acre  or  Ptolemais.  During  which 
tran factions,  Philip  Auguftus  king  of  France,  and 
Richard  I.  king  of  England,  joined  the  croifade  ;  hv 
which  means  the  Chriltian  army  confifted  of  300,000 
fighting  men  :  but  great  difputes  happening  between 
the  kings  of  fiance  and  England,  the  former  quilted 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Richard  concluded  a  peace  with 
Saladin. 

Tne  fo uith  croifade  was  undertaken,  in  the  year 
1 105,  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  after  Saladin’*  death. 
In  this  expedition  the  Chriitians  gained  feveral  battles 
again!!  the  infidels,  took  a  great  many  towns,  and 
were  in  the  way  of  fuccefs,  when  the  death  of  the  em¬ 
peror  obliged  them  to  quit  the  Holy  Land,  and  return 
into  Germany. 

The  fifth  croifade  was  publifiied,  by  order  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  in  1  198.  Thofe  engaged  in  it  made 
fruitlefs  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  for, 
though  John  de  Neule,  who  commanded  the  fleet 
equipped  in  Flanders,  arrived  at  Ptolemais  a  little  after 
Simon  of  Montfort,  Reynard  of  Dampierre,  and  others ; 
yet  the  plague  defiroying  many  of  them,  and  the  reft 
either  returning,  or  engaging  in  the  petty  quarrels  of 
the  Chriltian  princes,  there  was  nothing  done ;  fo 
that  the  foldan  01  Aleppo  eafilv  defeated  their  troops  in 
1204. 

:  The  fixth  croifade  began  in  1228;  in  which  the 
Chriftians  took  the  town  of  Damietta,  tbut  were  forced 
to  furrender.  it  again.  F  he  next  year  the  emperor 
Frederic  made  peace  with  the  foldan  for  10  years. 
About  1 240,  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  brother 
to  Henry  III.  king  of  England,  arrived  in  Paleftine 
at  the  head  of  the  Enghih  croifade  :  but  finding  it  molt: 
advantageous  to  conclude  a  peace,  he  re-erabarked, 
and  fleered  towards  Italy.  In  1244,  the  Karafinians 
being  driven  out  of  Perfia  by  the  Tartars,  broke  into 
Paleiline,  and  gave  the  Chriilians  a  general  defeat  near 
Gaza. 

The  feventh  croifade  was  headed  by  St  Lewis,  in  the 
year  1249,  wll°  took  the  town  of  Damietta:  but  a 
ficknefs  happening  in  the  Chriltian  army,  the  king 
endeavoured  to  retreat ;  in  which  being  purfued  by  the 
infidels,  molt  of  his  army  were  miferably  butchered, 
and  himfelf  and  the  nobility  taken  prifoners.  Then  a 
truce  was  agreed  upon  for  10  years,  and  the  king  and 
lords  fet  at  liberty. 

The  eighth  cioifade,  in  1270,  was  headed  by  the  fame 
prince,  who  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  port  and  caftle 
of  Carthage  in  Africa  ;  but  dying  in  a  fhort  time,  lie 
left  his  army  in  a  very  ill  condition.  Soon  after,  the 
king  of  Sicily  coming  up  with  a  good  fleet,  and  join¬ 
ing  Philip  the  Bold,  fon  and  fliccefior  of  Lewis,  the  king 
of  Tunis,  after  feveral  engagements  with  the  Chrifti- 
ans,  in  which  he  was  always  worfted,  defired  peace, 
which  was  granted  upon  conditions  advantageous  to 
the  Chriftians  ;  after  which  both  princes  embarked  for 
their  own  kingdoms.  Prince  Edward  of  England, 
who  arrived  at  Tunis  at  the  time  of  this  treaty,  failed 
towards  Ptolemais,  where  he  landed  with  a  fmall  body 
5  of 
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!roUadc.  of  300  Englifti  and  French,  and  hindered  Bendocdar 
from  laying  fiege  to  Ptolemais :  hut  being  obliged  to 
quit  the  Holy  Land  to  take  poffeiTion  of  tne  crown  of 
England,  this  crolfade  ended  without  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  1 29 1,  the 
town  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  fcldari  of  Egypt,  and  the  Chriftians  quite  driven 
out  of  Syria.  There  has  been  no  crolfade  fmce  that 
time,  though  feveral  popes  have  attempted  to.ftir  up 
the  Chriftians  to  fuch  an  undertaking  5  particularly 
Nicholas  IV.  in  1292,  and  Clement  V.  in  1311. 

Though  thefe  croiiades  were  effects  of  the  moft  ab- 
ftird  fuperftition,  they  tended  greatly  to  promote  the 
good  of  Europe.  Multitudes  indeed  were  deftroyed. 
M.  Voltaire  computes  the  people  who.perifhed  in  the 
different  expeditions  at  upwards  of  two  millions. 
Many  there  were,  however,  who  returned  *,  and  thefe 
having  converfed  fo  long  with  people  who  lived  in  a 
much  more  magnificent  way  than  themfelves,  began 
to  entertain  fome  tafte  for  a  refined  and  polithcd  way 
of  life.  Thus  the  barbarifm  in  which  Europe  had  been 
fo  long  immerfed,  began  to  wear  off  foon  after  this 
time.  The  princes  alfo  who  remained  at  home,  found 
means  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  frenzy  of  the  people. 
By  the  abfence  of  fuch  numbers  of  reitlefs  and  martial 
adventurers,  peace  was  eftablifhed  in  their  dominions. 
They  alfo  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  their 
crown  many  confiderable  fiefs,  either  by  pur  chafe,  or 
by  the  extinction  of  the  heirs  j  end  thus  the  mifclnets 
which  muff  always  attend  feudal  governments  were 
confiderably  leffened. 

With  regard  to  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  croifaders,  it 
was  fcarce  poflible  that  any  other  thing  could  happen 
them.  The  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  inftesd  of 
afiifting,  did  all  in  their  power  to  difconcert  their 
fchemes.  They  were  jealous,  and  not  without  reafon, 
of  fucli  an  inundation  of  barbarians.  V  et,  had  they 
confidered  their  true  interest,  they  would  rather  have 
aflifted  them,  or  at  leaft  ftood  neuter,  than  entered 
into  alliances  with  the  Turks.  Ihey  followed  the 
latter  method,  however,  and  were  often  of  very  great 
differvice  to  the  weftern  adventurers,  which  at  laft 
s  See  Con-  occasioned  the  lofs  cf  their  city*.  But  the  worft 
'lantinople,  enemies  the  croifaders  had,  were  their  own  internal 
144.  feuds  and  diffenfions.  1.  hey  neither  could  agree 
while  marching  together  in  armies  with  a  view  to 
conqueft,  nor  could  they  unite  their  conquefts  under 
one  government  after  they  had  made  tnem.  They 
fet  up  three  fmall  ftates,  one  at  Jerufalem,  another  at 
Antioch,  and  another  at  Edeffa.  JLhefe  ftates,  inftead 
of  affifting,  made  war  upen  ea.ch  other,  and  on  the 
Greek  emperors*,  and  thus  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
common  enemy.  The  horrid  cruelties  they  committed 
alfo  were  fuch  as  muft  have  infpired  the  Turks  with 
the  moft  invincible  hatred  againft  them,  and  made  them 
refill  with  the  greateft  obftinacy.  They  were  fuch  as 
could  have  been  committed  only  by  barbarians  inflamed 
with  religious  enthufiafm.  Wnen  Jerufalem  v.?as  taken, 
not  only  the  numerous  garrifon  were  put  to  the  (word, 
but  the  inhabitants  were  maffacred  without  mercy 
and  without  diftinClion.  No  age  cr  fex  was  [pared, 
even  children  at  the  breaft  were  barbaroufiy  murder¬ 
ed.  According  to  Voltaire,  fome  Chriftians,  who  had 
been  fuffered  by  the  Turks  to  live  in  that  city,  led  the 
conquerors  into  the  moft  private  caves  where  women 
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had  concealed  themfelves  with  tneir  children,  and  not  CmiLcc 
one  of  them  was  fullered  to  efcape.  What  eminently 
(hows  the  enthufiafm  with  wmch  thefe  conquerors  . 
were  animated,  is  their  behaviour  after  this  ternbie 
{laughter.  They  marched  over  heaps,  of  dead  bodies 
towards  the  holy  fepulchre  ,  and  while  their  hands 
were  yet  polluted  with  the  blood  of  fo  many  innocent 
perfons,  fung  anthems  to  the  common  Saviour  of  man¬ 
kind.  Nay,  fo  far  did  their  religious  enthufiafm 
overcome  their  fury,  that  thefe  ferocious  conquerors 
now  burft  into  tears.  If  the  abfurdity  and  wicked 
of  this  condu£l  can  be  exceeded  by  any  thing,  it  mult 
be  by  what  follows.  In  the  year  1204,  the  frenzy  of 
croifading  feized  the  children,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
imitate  what  they  fee  their  parents  engage  themfelves 
in.  Their  childiih  folly  was  encouraged  by  the  monks 
and  fchoolmafters  $  and  thoufands  of  thofe*  innocents 
were  conducted  from  the  houfes  of  their  parents  on  the 
faith  of  thefe  words,  “  Out  of  the  mouth  ©f  babes  and 
Sucklings  haft  thou  perfe&ed  praife.”  Their  bafe  ccn- 
du&orsYold  a  part  of  them  to  the  Turks,  and  the  reft 
periihed  miferably. 

CROISERS,  a  religious  order  founded  in  honour 
of  the  invention  or  difeovery  of  the  crofs  by  the  emprfeis 
Helena.  They,  are  difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Bohe¬ 
mia,  thofe  in  Italy  being  at  prefent  fuppreffed.  Thefe 
religious  follow  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine.  They  had  in 
England  the  name  of  crouched  friars, 

CROISES,  or  Croizes,  in  Englifti  antiquity,  pil¬ 
grims  bound  for  the  Holy  Land,  or  fuch  as  had  been 
there  j  fo  called  from  a  badge  they  wore  in  imitation 
of  a  crofs.  The  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem, 
created  for  the  defence  and  prote&ion  of  pilgrims,  were 
particularly  called  ct'oifes . 

CROIX,  Francis  Petit  de  la,  feerttary  and  in¬ 
terpreter  to  the  king  of  France,  in  the  Turkifti  and 
Arabic  languages,  died  November  4.  1695,  in  his 
73d  year ;  after  having  executed  this  employment  for 
the  fpace  of  44  years.  And  it  appears,  that,  he  exe¬ 
cuted  it  with  as  much  integrity  as  abilities  j  for,, 
when  the  Algerines  fought  for  peace  of  Louis  XIV. 
conditions  wer q  offered,  by  which  they  weie  required 
to  reimburfe  to  this  monarch  600,000  franks.  J  he 
terms  being  thought  exorbitant,  they  had  recourfe  to 
ftratagem  j  and  they  offered  a  large  fum  to  La  Croix, 
who  was  the  interpreter  of  all  that  palled,  if  he  would 
put  into  the  treaty  44  crowns  of  Tripoli,”  'inftead  ol 
44  French  crowns p’  which  would  have  made  to  the  Al¬ 
gerines  a  difference  of  more  than  100,000  livres.  But 
the  integrity  of  the  interpreter  triumphed  over  the 
temptation  j  which  however  was  the  greater,  as  it 
was  next  to  importable  he  fhould  be  difebvered.  Befides 
the  Turkifti  and  the  Arabic,  the  Perfian  and  the  Tar-  * 
tarian,  he  alfo  underftood  the  Ethiopian  and  Arme¬ 
nian  languages.  He  is  well  known  to  the  learned 
world  by  many  works.  He  tranflated  the  44  Hiftory 
of  France”  into  the  Turkifti  language.  He  digefted 
the  three  volumes  of  44  Voyages  into  the  Eaft  Indies” 
of  M.  Thevenot.  He  made  an  accurate  catalogue  of 
all  the  Turkifti  and  Perfian  books  which  are  in  the 
king’s  library.  He  comppfed  two  complete  Dldlion- 
aries  for  the  French  and  Turkifti  languages  jr  and, 
when  he  was  dying,  he  was  about  to  prefent  the  world 
with  the  hiftory  of  Jenghis  Khan.  He  undertook  this 
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~der  of  M.  Colbert  : 
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Croix,  hiffory  by  the  order  cf  M.  Colbert  :  for  this  minifler, 
.CiQip^rty.^  altogether  intent  upon  aggrandizing  his  mailer,  vras  ac- 
v  cuftcmed  every  week  to  call  together,  either  in  the 
king’s 
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library  or  his  own,  certain  of  the  learned, 
whom,  according  as  they  excelled  in  their  feveral  de¬ 
partments  in  literature,  he  constantly  fet  to  work. 
This  hiffory,  which  coll  La  Croix  more  than  ten  years 
labour,  is  ufeful  not  only  to  the  learned  who  are 
curious  to  know  pall  events,  or  to  geographers  who 
had  hitherto  been  greatly  ignorant  of  Grand  Tartary, 
but  likewife  to  all  who  trade  to  China,  Perfia,  or  other 
eafiern  parts  of  the  w*orld.  There  is  a  good  map  of 
northern  Afia  rlrawm  by  M.  de  l’lfle,  accompanying 
the  work j  which  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  the  author’s 
fon,  not  only  revifed,  but,  to  render  it  more  curious, 
added  to  it  an  abridgement  of  the  lives  of  all  thofe 
authors  from  whom  it  w^as  extracted.  It  was  tranf- 
lated  into  Engfifii,  and  publilhed  at  London,  1722, 
8  vo. 

CROMARTY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  fame  name.  The  town  is  (mail,  and 
filuated  upon  a  rock  or  point  of  land,  which  over¬ 
hangs  the  fea  in  a  romantic  manner,  and  is  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  call  wind  ;  it  was  formerly  a  royal  borough, 
but  was  disfranchifed  by  an  a£t  of  the  privy  council  of 
Scotland,  in  confequence  of  a  petition  for  that  purpofe 
presented  by  Sir  John  Urquhart,  proprietor  of  the  eRate 
of  Cromarty ;  it  is  now  under  the  baronial  juri filiation 
ot  the  earl  of  Cromarty.  The  parilh  extends  about 
feven  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  four  in  breadth, 
bounded  by  the  frith  of  Cromarty  on  the  north.  On 
the  banks  of  the  frith  the  furface  is  level,  and  covered 
with  verdure.  A  bank  about  two  miles  from  the  coaff, 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  parifh,  above  which 
the  ground  is  covered  with  heath  and  mofs.  The  foil  is 
everywhere  wet  and  moorifli,  which  makes  the  feafons 
late,  and  the  crop  uncertain.  The  coafl  towards  the 
eaff  is  bold  and  rocky,  fome  of  the  cliffs  being  nearly 
250  feet  perpendicular  to  the  fea  5  the  red  is  flat  and 
landy.  After  every  ftorm  a  great  quantity  of  fea  weed 
is  throxvn  alhore,  which  is  partly  ufed  as  a  manure,  and 
partly  burnt  into  kelp,  of  which  there  is  annually  made 
about  10  or  1 2  tons.  The  harbour  of  Cromarty,  in¬ 
ferior,  perhaps,  to  none  in  Britain  for  fafety,  and  a 
commodious  quay,  was  lately  built  at  the  joint  expence 
of  government  and  the  proprietor  of  the  effate  of  Cro¬ 
marty,  where  veffels  of  350  or  400  tons  may  lie  in  per- 
fe6l  fecurity.  A  considerable  trade  in  the  hempen  or 
fack-cloth  line  has  been  long  eflablifhed  in  Cromarty 
and  the  neighbourhood. 

Cromarty,  County  of,  in  Scotland,  forms  a  kind  of 
peninfuia,  walked  on  three  fides  by  the  friths  of  Cro¬ 
marty  and  Moray,  and  bounded  on  the  fouth-wed  and 
fouth  by  the  county  of  Rod.  Its  extreme  extent  in 
length  is  about  16  miles,  and  on  an  average  about  fix 
and  a  half  or  feven  in  breadth.  It  w*as  ere&ed  into  a 
didinCt  county  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  at 
the  requcfl  of  Sir  James  M^enzie^arl  of  Cromarty, 
to  whom  it  almoft  entirely  belonged.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  pleafant  j  a  long  ridge  of  hills  extending 
the  whole  length  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  having 
a  fine  declivity  on  either  fide  towards  the  fhores  of  the 
friths.  The  higher  grounds  are  madly  covered  with 
heath,  but  towards  the  fhores  the  foils  are  light  and 
early.  A  great  many  plantations  have  been  lately 
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made  out,  which  will  fhortly  be  a  great  ornament  and  Cfoimtv 
(belter  to  the  country.  The  language  is  generally  h! 

Gaelic,  but  many  {peak  that  broad'  Scotch,  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Buchan  or  Aberdeenfhtre  dialed!. 

Free  done,  granite,  and  redd  idv  coloured  porphyry,  are 
almod  the  only  minerals,  if  we  except  topazes,  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  Cairpgorum ,  found  in  the  parifh  cf  Kincar¬ 
dine.  Fisheries  are  very  fuccefsfully  carried  on,  and 
pearls  of  confiderable  value  are  femetimes  found  in  the 
fnth  of  Cromarty,  where  the  river  Coral  falls  into  that 
bay. 

Population  of  the  County  of  Cromarty  at  two  different 
periods . 

Population  in 
1790—179$. 

2184 
1730. 

131° 


Parifhes . 

Population 
in  1 755* 

Cromarty 

2096 

Fodderty 

Tarbat 

M83 

j584 

51' 53 

Increafe 
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Cromarty,  Frith  ,of  is  one  of  the  fined  bays  in 
Great  Britain  •,  hence  called  by  Buchanan  Portus  Sa In¬ 
ti's.  It  is  divided  from  the  Moray  frith  by  the  county 
of  Cromarty,  and  wafhes  the  fouthern  (here  of  the 
county  of  Rofs.  It  is  about  16  miles  in  length,  and 
fometimes  three  in  breadth.  The  entrance  is  between 
twTo  promontories  or  headlands,  called  the  Sutors  of 
Cromarty ,  which  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  didaftt  : 
there  is  the  fined  anchorage  ground  after  pafiing  the 
Sutors,  for  feveral  miles  up  the  bay,  with  deep  water 
on  both  fides,  almod  clofe  to  the  fhore,  where  in  mod 
places  the  coad  is  fo  fmooth,  that '  fuppefing  a  veffel  to 
part  her  cables  (a  thing  fcarcely  probable),  (he  might 
run  aground  without  (uftaining  much  damage.  Such 
is  the  extent  of  fea-room  in  the  bay,  and  fuch  is  the 
capacity,  that  almod  the  whole  Britifli  navy  might  lie 
here  in  fafety. 

CROMLECH,  in  Britidi  antiquities,  are  huge, 
broad,  fiat  dones,  railed  upon  other  dones  fet  up  on  end 
for  that  purpofe.  They  are  common  in  Anglesea  ; 
under  which  article  a  very  large  one  is  deferibed.  See 
Plate  CLXIV. 

Thcfe  monuments  are  fpoken  of  largely  by  Mr  Rowr- 
land,  by  Hr  Borlafe,  and  by  Wormius,  under  the  name 
of  Ara  or  altar.  Mr  Rowland,  however,  is  divided  in 
his  opinion  ;  for  he  partly  inclines  to  the  notion  of  their 
having  been  altars,  partly  to  their  having  been  fepul- 
chres  :  he  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  originally  tombs, 
but  that  in  after  times  facrifices  wTere  performed  upon 
them  to  the  heroes  depofited  within.  Mr  Keiller  pre- 
ferves  an  account  of  King  Harold  having  been  interred 
beneath  a  tomb  of  this  kind  in  Denmark,  and  Mr 
Wright  difeovered  in  Ireland  a  (keleton  depofited  under 
one  of  them.  The  great  fimilarity  of  the  monuments 
throughout  the  north,  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  evinces 
the  fame  religion  to  have  been  fpread  in  every  part, 
perhaps  with  fome  flight  deviations.  Many  of  thefe 
monuments  are  both  Britifh  and  Danifli  }  for  we  find 
them  where  the  Danes  never  penetrated. 

The  cromlech,  or  cromleh,  chiefly  differs  from  the 
Kisr-vaen,  in  not  being  elofed  up  at  the  end  and  fides, 

that 
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om-ecli,  that  is,  in  not  fo  much  partaking  of  the  cheft-like  fi- 
•omweli.  gure  7  it  is  alfo  generally  of  larger  dimenfions,  and 
r wmmmJ  Ibmetimes  confifts  of  a  greater  number  of  ftones  :  the 
terms  cromleh  and  kijl-vaen  are  however  indiferiminately 
ufed  for  the  lame  monument.  The  term  cromlech  is  by 
fome  derived  from  the  Annoric  word  crum ,  u  crooked 
or  bowing,”  and  leli  “  hone,”  alluding  to  the  reverence 
which  perfons  paid  to  them  by  bowing.  Rowland 
derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  words  caremduach ,  fignify- 
ing  a  “  devoted  or  confecrated  ftone.”  They  are  called 
by  the  vulgar  coetne  Artkor ,  or  Arthur's  quoits ,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  cuftom  in  Wales  as  well  as  Cornwall  to  aferibe 
all  great  or  wonderful  obje&s  to  Prince  Arthur,  the 
hero  of  thofe  countries. 

CROMWELL,  Thomas,  earl  of  Effex,  was  the 
fon  of  a  blackfmi th  at  Putney,  and  bom  in  1498. 
Without  a  liberal  education,  but  endowed  with  a  ftrong 
natural  genius,  he  confidered  travelling  as  the  proper 
means  of  improving  his  uriderftanding  j  and  to  this 
early  token  of  his  found  judgment  he  Rood  indebted 
for  the  high  rank  and  diftinguilhed  honours  he  after¬ 
wards  enjoyed.  He  became  by  degrees  the  confi¬ 
dential  favourite  and  prime  minifter  of  PXenry  VIII. ; 
and  from  the  moment  he  acquired  any  authority  in 
the  cabinet,  he  employed  it  in  promoting  the  refor¬ 
mation,  to  his  zeal  for  which  he  became  a  vi<ftim  -7 
for,  the  more  firmly  to  fecuie  the  Protefiant  caufe,  he 
contrived  to  marry  the  king  to  Ann  of  Clcves,  whole 
friends  were  all  Lutherans.  Unfortunately  Henry 
took  a  difguft  at  this  lady,  which  brought  on  Crom¬ 
well’s  ruin  ;  the  king,  with  his  ufual  cruelty  and  ca¬ 
price,  taking  this  opportunity  to  facrifice  this  minifter 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  to  whom  he  feemed  de- 
firous  -of  reconciling  himfelf  as  foon  as  he  had  Catha¬ 
rine  Howard  in  view.  Cromwell  was  a  great  poli¬ 
tician,  and  a  good  man  \  but,  like  molt  fiatefman,  v/as 
guilty  of  great  errors.  In  his  zeal  for  the  new  reli¬ 
gion,  he  had  introduced  the  unjuftifiable  mode  of  at¬ 
tainder  in  cafes  of  treafon  and  hereby  *,  and  his  ene¬ 
mies,  who  were  numerous  (confiding  of  two  clafies, 
the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  enraged  to 
fee  the  higheft  honours  bellowed  on  a  man  of  mean 
extraction,  and  the  Roman  Catholic6,  who  detefted 
him),  having  preferred  many  complaints  again  ft  him, 
availed  them  {elves  of  his  own  law.  He  was  attaint¬ 
ed  of  treafon  and  herefy,  convicted  unheard,  and  be¬ 
headed  in  1 540.  He  was  the  chief  inflrument  of  the 
fupprefifion  of  the  abbeys  and  monalleries,  and  of  the 
defiruclion  of  images  and  relics  \  to  him  alfo  we  are 
indebted  for  the  institution  of  parilh-reginers  of  births,, 
marriages,  and  burials. 

Cromwell,  Oliver ,  Ailed  Lord  ProteBor  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England,  one  of  the  molt  extraor¬ 
dinary  perfonages  mentioned  in  hiftory,  was  the  fon 
of  Mr  Robert  Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrooke  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon.  His  anceilors  wTere  of  very 
honourable  extraction  ;  but  no  ways  related  to  Iho- 
mas  Cromwell  earl  of  Effex,  the  prime  minifter  and 
favourite  of  Henry  VIII.  Pie  was  born  in  the  pariih 
of  St  John  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  moftly  li¬ 
ved,  on  the  25th  or  26th  of  April  1599,  and  educated 
at  the  free  fchool  of  that  town.  Little  is  known  con¬ 
cerning  him  in  his  younger  years,  or  indeed  concern¬ 
ing  his  behaviour  in  private  life.  It  is,  however,  re¬ 
late}  by  authors  of  unfufpefled  veracity,  that  when  at. 


fchool  he  gave  many  figns  of  a  very  turbulent  and  Cromwell, 
reftlefs  difpofition.  He  is  alfo  faid  from  his  early ' 
years  to  have  been  fubject  to  the  hypochondriac  difor- 
der,  and  to  many  deceptions  of  the  imagination.  He 
had  a  very  remarkable  one  while  at  fchool.  It  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  day-time,  when  he  was  lying  melancho 
ly  upon  his  back  in  bed.  A  fpetre,  as  he  thought, 
approached  him,  and  told  him  that  he  fhould  be  the 
greateft  man  in  the  kingdom.  His  father,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  defired  his  mat- 
ter  to  correct  him  feverely.  This,  however,  produ¬ 
ced  no  effect.  Oliver  perfifted  in  the  truth  of  his  fto- 
ry,  and  would  fometimes  mention  it,  though  his  uncle 
told  him  “  it  was  too  traiterous  to  be  repeated.”— 

From  this  fchool  Oliver  was  removed  to  Sidney  col¬ 
lege  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1616. 

His  progrefs  in  his  ftudies  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  fpent 
much  time  in  playing  at  foot-ball,  cricket,  and  other 
robuft  exercifes,  at  which  he  was  very  expert.  His 
father  dying  after  he  had  been  about  two  years  at  col¬ 
lege,  Cromwell  returned  home  *,  but  the  irregularity 
of  his  life  gave  fuch  offence  to  his  mother,  that,  by  the 
advice  of  fome  friends,  ftie  fent  him  to  London,  and 
placed  him  in  Lincoln’s-inn.  This  expedient  by  no 
means  anfwered  the  purpofe  *,  her  fon  gave  him  felt 
up  to  gaming,  wine,  and  women,  fo  that  he  quickly 
diflipated  all  that  was  left  him  by  his  father.  This 
diftipation,  however,  could  be  but  of  very  fhort  conti¬ 
nuance  \  for  he  was  married,  before  he  was  21  years 
of  age,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Eouchier 
of  Effex.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  returned  to  the 
country,  where  he  led  a  very  grave  and  fober  life. 

This  hidden  reformation  has  been  aferibed  to  his  fal¬ 
ling  in  with  the  Puritans ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  ?<Ir 
Cromwell  continued  then,  and  for  fome  time  after,  a 
zealous  member  cf  the  church  of  England,  and  form¬ 
ed  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  feveral  eminent  divines. 

He  continued  at  Huntingdon,  where  he  fettled  after 
his  marriage,  till  an  eftate  of  between  400!.  and 
500I.  per  annum  devolved  on  him  by  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Stuart.  This  induced  him  to 
remove  to  the  ifle  of  Ely  where  the  eftate  Jay,  and 
here  he  embraced  the  puritanical  doctrine6.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  third  parliament  ,c£  Charles  1/ 
which  met  on  the  xoth  of  January  1628}  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  religion,  where  he  dif- 
tinguithed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againft  popery.  After 
the  diffolution  of  that  parliament,  he  returned  again 
into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  expiefs  much 
concern  for  religion,  to  keep  company  with  filenced 
mmifters,  and  to  invite  them  often  to  lectures  and  fer- 
mons  at.  his  houfe.  Thus  he  brought  his  affairs  again 
into  a  very  indifferent  fituation  :  fo  that,  by  way  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  breaches  he  made  in  his  fortune,  he  took 
a  farm  at  St  Ives,  which  he  kept  five  years.  But  this 
fcheme  fucceecled  fo  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it 
up  ;  and  at  laft,  chagrined  with  his  difappointments, 
and  made  uneafy  by  the  treatment  his  party  at  that 
time  received,  he  formed  a  defign  of  going  ever  to 
Ncwr  England.  In  this,  however,  he  was  difappointed  7 
the  king  iffued  out  a  proclamation  againft  all  fuch  emi¬ 
grations,  and  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Eng¬ 
land  againft  his  will. 

In  1638,  Cromwell  had  firft  an  opportunity  of  get¬ 
ting  himfelf  publicly  taken  notice  of.  The  earl  of 
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Bedford,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  who 
had  eilates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  defirous  of 
haying  it  better  drained  ;  and  though  one  projedl  of 
this  fort  had  failed,  they  fet  on  foot  another,  got  it 
countenanced  by  royal  authority,  and  fettled  a  part  of 
the  profits  upon  the  crown.  This,  though  really  in¬ 
tended  for  a  public  benefit,  was  oppofed  as  injurious 
to  private  property  :  and  at  the  head  of  the  oppofers 
was  Mr  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  conliderable  in¬ 
fluence  in  thefe  parts.  The  vigour  he  {bowed  on  this 
occahon  recommended  him  to  his  friend  and  relation 
Mr  Hampden  ;  who  afterwards  chara&erized  him  in 
parliament,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  contriving  and  con¬ 
ducing  great  defigns.  But  for  all  this  he  was  not  ve¬ 
ry  fuccefsful  in  his  oppofkion  ;  and  as  his  private  af¬ 
fairs  were  {fill  declining,  he  was  in  very  neceffitous 
circumftanccs  at  the  approach  of  the  long  parliament. 
In  this  critical  fituation  he  got  himfelf  eleCed  member 
of  parliament  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  puri¬ 
tanical  meetings  which  he  conflantly  frequented,  Oli¬ 
ver  had  moil  eminently  diilinguiAied  himfelf  by  his 
gifts  of  praying,  preaching,  and  expounding.  At  one 
of  thefe  meetings  he  met  with  one  Richard  Tims,  a 
tradefman  of  Cambridge.  This  man  was  fo  much  ta¬ 
ken  with  Oliver,  that  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  at¬ 
tempt  getting  him  chofen  burgefs  for  the  approaching 
parliament.  Being  himfelf  one  of  the  common  coun¬ 
cil,  Tims  imagined  this  deiign  might  be  brought  about ; 
and  with  this  view  went  to  Mr  Wildbore  a  relation  of 
Cromwell’s,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intention. 
Wildbore  agreed  as  to  the  fitnefs  of  the  perfon;  but 
told  him  the-defign  was  impraCicablq,  becaufe  Oliver 
was  net  a  freeman.  Tims  next  addreffed  one  Evett 
on  the  fame  fubjeC,  who  alfo  made  the  fame  objec¬ 
tion.  He  recolIeCed,  however,  that  the  mayor  had 
a  freedom  to  bellow,  and  a  fcheme  was  immediately 
laid  for  fecuring  this  freedom  to  Cromwell.  On  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  mayor,  however,  he  told  them  that 
the  freedom  was  already  difpofed  of  to  another ;  but 
*this  objection  being  obviated  by  promifmg  that  perfon 
a  freedom  from  the  town,  the  mayor  being  informed 
that  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  great  fortune,  fignified 
his  intention  of  bellowing  the  freedom  upon  him. 
Our  hero  being  informed  of  the  good  offices  of  his 
friends,  made  his  appearance  in  the  court  drefled  in 
fcarlet  richly  laced  with  gold,  and  having  provided 
plenty  of  claret  and  fweetmeats,  they  were  fo  freely 
circulated  among  tire  corporation,  that  Mr  Mayor’s 
freeman  was  unanimoufly  declared  to  be  a  very  civil 
worthy  gentleman.  When  the  ele&ion  came  on,  the 
mayor  difeovered  his  miflake,  but  it  was  now  too  late  ; 
the  party  among  the  burgefles  was  flrong  enough  to 
choofe  him,  and  accordingly  did  fo  at  the  ele&ion  next 


year. 

When  Cromwell  firft  came  into  parliament,  he  af- 
fedled  great  plainnefs,  and  even  carelelThefs  in  his 
chefs.  His  attention  to  farming  had  entirely  rullica- 
ted  him,  fo  that  he  made  a  very  uncouth  appearance. 
“  Who  (fays  Dr  South)  that  had  beheld  fuch  a  bank¬ 
rupt,  beggarly  fellow,  as  Cromwell,  full  entering  the 
parliament  houfe,  with  a  thread-bare  torn  coat  and 
greafy  hat,  and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for,  could 
have  fufpedled,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  fo  few  years,  he 
ffiould,  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banrffi- 
*nent  of  another,  afeend  the  throne,  be  invefled  with 


the  royal  robes,  and  want  nothing  of  the  Rale  of  a  Cromer 
king  but  the  changing  his  bat  into  a  crown  ?”  Crom- l— v- ^ 
well  was  very  a&ive  in  promoting  the  famous  Remon- 
Ji ranee  *  ;  which  in  reality  laid  the  foundation  of  the  *  See  Bri- 
civil  war.  He  declared  afterwards  to  Lord  Falkland, tain, 
that  if  the  remonftrance  had  not  been  carried,  he  de- 
figr.ed^  to  have  converted  the  fmall  remains  of  his 
ell  ate  into  ready  money  the  next  day,  and  to  have  left 
the  kingdom  by  the  Aril  opportunity.  His  firmnef? 
on  this  occafion  fo  effectually  recommended  him  to 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular 
party,  that  they  took  him  into  all  their  councils ;  and 
here  he  acquired  that  clear  iniight  into  things,  and 
that  knowledge  of  men,  of  which  he  afterwards  made 
fuch  prodigious  ufe.  His  exploits  during  the  civil 
war,  his  murder  of  the  king,  and  usurpation  of  the 
kingdom,  are  related  under  the  article  Britain,  N° 

127 — 18  8. 

With  regard  to  the  chara&er  of  Cromwell,  Mr 
Hume  expreiTes  himfelf  as  follows  :  “  The  writers 

attached  to  this  wonderful  perfon  make  his  charadler, 
with  regard  to  abilities,  bear  the  air  of  the  moil  ex¬ 
travagant  panegyric  :  his  enemies  form  fuch  a  repre- 
fentation  of  his  moral  qualities  as  refembles  the  mod 
virulent  invedlive.  Both  of  them,  it  mud  be  ccnfef- 
fed,  are  fupported  by  fuch  (Iriking  circumilances  in 
his  for  tune  and  conduct,  as  bellow  on  their  reprefen- 
tation,  a  great  air  of  probability.  4  What  can  be 
more  extraordinary  (it  is  Laid),  than  that  a  perfon  of 
private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no  eminent 
qualities  of  body,  which  have  fometimes,  nor  Alining 
qualities  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raifed  men  to  the 
higheft  dignities,  ffiould  have  the  courage  to  attempt, 
and  the  abilities  to  execute,  fo  great  a  defign  as  the 
fubverting  one  of  the  mod  ancient  as  well  as  bed 
edabliAied  monarchies  in  the  world  ?  That  he  ffiould 
have  the  power  and  boldnefs  to  put  his  prince  and 
mailer  to  an  open  and  infamous  death  ?  Aiould  baniAr 
that  numerous  and  ftrongly  allied  family — cover  all 
thefe  temerities  under  a  feeming  obedience  to  a  par¬ 
liament,  in  whofe  fervice  be  pretended  to  be  retain¬ 
ed — trample  too  upon  that  parliament  in  their  turn, 
and  fcornfully  expel  them  as  foon  as  they  gave  him 
ground  of  difiatisfadlion — eredl  in  their  place  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  faints,  and  give  reality  to  the  mod  vi- 
denary  idea  which  the  heated  imagination  of  any  fa¬ 
natic  was  ever  able  to  entertain — fupprefs  again  that 
monder  in  its  infancy,  and  openly  fet  himfelf  up  above 
all  things  that  ever  were  called  fovereign  in  England — 
overcome  fird  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his 
friends  afterwards  by  artifice — ferve  all  parties  pa¬ 
tiently  for  a  while,  and  afterwards  command  them 
vidlorioufly  at  lad — overrun  each  corner  of  the  three 
nations,  and  fubdue  with  equal  facility  both  the  riches 
of  the  fouth,  and  the  poverty  of  the  north— be  feared 
and  courted  by  all  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to 
the  gods  of  the  earth— call  together  parliaments 
with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and  fcaiter  them  again  by  the 
breath  of  his  mouth — reduce  to  fubjedlion  a  warlike 
and  difeontented  nation  by  means  of  a  mutinous  ar¬ 
my — command  a  mutinous  army  by  means  of  fedi- 
tious  and  factious  officers — be  humbly  and  daily  pe¬ 
titioned,  that  he  would  be  pleafed,  at  the  rate  of  mil¬ 
lions  a-year,  to  be  hired  as  mailer  of  thofe  who  bad 
formerly  hired  him  for  their  fervant — have  the  efUies 

and 
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and  lives  of  three  nations  as  much  at  his  difpofal  as 
was  once  the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as 
noble  and  liberal  in  the  fpending  of  them  ?  And,  laftly, 
(for  there  is  no  end  of  enumerating  every  particular  of 
his  glory),  with  one  word  bequeath  all  this  power  and 
fpiendour  to  his  pofterity — die  poffcffed  of  peace  at 
home,  and  triumph  abroad — be  buried  among  kings, 
and  with  more  than  regal  folemnity,  and  leave  a  name 
behind  him  not  to  be  extinguifhed  but  with  the  whole 
world  ;  which,  as  it  was  too  little  for  his  praife,  fo  it 
might  have  been  for  his  conquefts,  if  the  fhort  line  of 
his  mortal  life  could  have  ftretched  out  to  the  extent  of 
his  immortal  defigns  ? 

“  My  intention  is  not  to  disfigure  this  pi&ure 
drawn  by  fo  mafterly  a  hand  ;  I  (hall  only  endeavour 
to  remove  from  it  fomewhat  of  the  marvellous*,  a  cir- 
cumftance  which,  on  all  occafions,  gives  much  ground 
for  doubt  and  fufpicion.  It  feems  to  me  that  the 
circumftance  of  Cromwell’s  life  in  which  his  abilities 
are  principally  difcovered,  is  his  riling,  from  a  piivate 
flation,  in  oppofition  to  fo  many  rivals,  fo  much  advan¬ 
ced  before  him,  to  a  high  command  and  authority 
in  the  army.  His  great  courage,  his  fignal  military 
talents,  his  eminent  dexterity  and  addre's,  were  all 
requifite  for  this  important  acquifition.  Yet  will  not 
this  promotion  appear  the  effedt  of  fupernntural  abili¬ 
ties,  when  we  confider  that  Fairfax  himfelf,  a  private 
gentleman,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  feat  in 
parliament,  had  through  the  fame  Heps  attained  even 
to  a  fuperior  rank  ;  and,  if  endued  with  common  ca¬ 
pacity  and  penetration,  had  been  able  to  retain  it. 
To  incite  fuch  an  army  to  rebellion  againft  the  par¬ 
liament,  required  no  uncommon  art  or  induftry  :  to 
have  kept  them  in  obedience  had  been  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  enterprife.  When  the  breach  is  once  formed 
between  the  military  and  civil  powers,  a  fupreme  and 
abfolute  authority,  from  that  moment,  is  devolved  on 
the  general;  and  if  he  is  afterwards  pleafed  to  em¬ 
ploy  artifice  or  policy,  it  may  be  regarded  on  moft 
occafions  as  great  condefcenfion,  if  not*  as  fuperfiuous 
caution.  That  Cromwell  uTas  ever  able  really  to  blind 
or  overreach  either  the  king  or  the  republicans,  does 
not  appear  :  as  they  poffeffed  no  means  of  refilling  the 
force  under  his  command,  they  were^glad  to  temporize 
with  him  ;  arid,  by  Teeming  to  be  deceived,  to  wait 
for  an  opportunity  of  freeing  themfelves  from  his  do¬ 
minion.  If  he  feduced  the  military  fan*atLcs,  it  is  to 
be  confidered  that  their  intereft  and  his  evidently  con¬ 
curred  ;  that  their  ignorance  and  low  education  ex* 
pofed  them  to  the  groffeft  impofition;  and  that  he 
himfelf  was  at  bottom  as  frantic  an  enthufiafl  as  the 
W'orft  of  them  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  their  confi¬ 
dence,  needed  but  to  difplay  thofe  vulgar  and  ridi¬ 
culous  habits  which  he  had  early  acquired,  and  on 
which  he  fet  fo  high  a  value.  An  army  is  lo  forcible, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  coarfe  a  weapon,  that  any 
hand  which  wields  it,  may,  without  much  dexterity, 
perform  any  operation,  and  attain  any  afcendant  in  hu¬ 
man  fociety. 

“  The  domeftic  ad minift ration  of  Cromwell,  though 
it  difcovers  great  ability,  was  conduced  without  any 
plan  either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power  :  perhaps  his 
difficult  fituation  admitted  of  neither.  His  foreign 
enterprifes,  though  full  of  intrepidity,  were  pernicious 
to  national  interefi  ;  and  feem  more  the  refult  of  im- 
Ycl.  VI.  Part  II. 
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petuous  fury  or  narrow  prejudices,  than  of  cool  fore-  Cromwell^ 
fight  and  deliberation.  An  eminent  perfonage,  how-4' 
ever,  he  was  in  many  refpedb,  and  even  a  fuperior 
genius ;  but  unequal  and  irregular  in  his  operations  : 
and,  though  not  defective  in  any  talent  except  that  of 
elocution,  the  abilities  which  in  him  were  moft  admi¬ 
rable,  and  which  contributed  moft  to  his  marvellous 
fuccefs,  were  the  magnanimous  refolution  of  his  en- 
terpriles,  and  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  difcovering  the 
cliaradlers  and  pra&ifing  on  the  weakneffes  of  man¬ 
kind. 

t{  If  we  furvey  the  moral  chara£ler  of  Cromwell, 
with  that  indulgence  which  is  due  to  the  blindnefs  and 
infirmities  of  the  human  fpecie?,  we  (hall  not  be  in¬ 
clined  to  load  his  memory  with  fuch  violent  reproaches 
as  thofe  which  his  enemies  ufually  throw  upon  it.  A- 


hudft  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  that  time,  that  he 
fliould  prefer  the  parliamentary  to  the  royal  caufe,  will 
not  appear  extraordinary  ;  fince  even  at  prefent  many 
men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge  are  difpofed  to  think, 
that  the  quefticn,  with  regard  to  the  juftice  of  the 
quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  and  ambiguous. 
The  murder  of  the  king,  the  moft  atrocious  of  all.  his 
aflions,  was  to  him  covered  under  a  mighty  cloud  of 
republican  and  fanatical  illufions ;  aud  it  is  not  impof- 
fible  but  he  might  believe  it,  as  many  o  hers  did,  the 
moft  meritorious  Ja£lion  which  he  could  je  form.  H*s 
fubfequent  ufurpation  w*as  the  effect  ol  neceftity,  as 
well  as  of  ambition  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fee  how  the  va¬ 
rious  fadfiqns  could  at  that  time  have  been  reftrained 
without  a  mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary  authority. 
The  private  deportment  of  Cromwell  as  a  fon,  a  huf- 
band,  a  father,  a  friend,  is  expofed  to  no  confiderable 
cenfure,.  if  it  does  not  rather  merit  praife.  And,  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  his  character  does  not  appear  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  unufual  by  the  mixture  of  fo  much  ab 
furdity  with  fo  much  penetration,  than  by  his  tempering 
fuch  violent  ambition  and  fuch  enraged  fanaticifm  with 
fo  much  regard  to  juftice  and  humanity.” 

That  Cromwell  continued  a  moft  complete  and  bi- 
gotted  enthufiafl;  to  the  very  laft,  appears  from  his  be¬ 
haviour  in  his  laft  freknefs.  His  difeafe,  which  at  firft 
was  a  kind  of  flow  fever,  brought  on  by  the  carer, 
and  anxiety  of  his  mind,  foon  degenerated  into  a  ter¬ 
tian  ague.  For  about  a  week  the  diforder  continued 
without  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomuch  that  every 
other  day  lie  walked  abroad;  but  one  day  after  din¬ 
ner  his  five  phyficians  coming  to  wait  upon  him,  one 
of  them  having  felt  his  pulfe,  faid  that  it  intermitted. 
At  this  Cromwell  was  furprifed,  turned  pale,  fell  into 
a  cold  fweat,  and,  when  he  was  almoft  fainting,  or¬ 
dered  himfelf  to  be  carried  to  bed  ;  where,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  cordials,  being  brought  a  little  to  himfelf, 
he  made  his  will  with  refpecl  to  his  private  affairs.  .  The 
next  morning,*  when  one  of  his  phyficians  came  to  vifit 
him,  Cromwell  alked  him,  why  he  looked  fo  fad  ?  and 
when  anfwer  was  made  that  fo  it  became  every  one 
who  had  the  weighty  charge  of  his  life  and  health 
upon  him,  “  Ye  phyficians  (fays  Cromwell),  think  I 
(hall  die :  I  tell  you  I  (hall  not  die  this  bout,  I  am  fure 
of  it.  Do  not  you  think  (faid  he  to  the-  phyfician, 
looking  more  attentively  at  him),  do  not  think  that  I 
am  mad  :  I  fpeak  the  words  of  truth  upon  furer  grounds 
than  your  Hippocrates  or  Galen  can  furnifh  you  with. 
God  almighty  himfelf  hath  given  that  an  fiver,  not  to 
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my  prayers  alone,  but  alfo  to  the  prayers  of  thofe  who 
entertain  a  ftri&er  commerce  and  greater  intereft  with 
him.  Go  on  cheerfully,  banifhing  all  fadnefs  from  your 
looks  j  and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  do  with  a  fer- 
ving  man.  Ye  may  have  a  fkill  in  the  nature  of  things, 
yet  nature  can  do  more  than  all  phyficians,  put  toge¬ 
ther,  and  God  is  far  more  above  nature.”  As  this  phy- 
fician  was  coming  out  of  the  chamber,  he  accidentally 
met  with  another,  to  whom  he  expreffed  his  fear  that 
the  prote&or  was  turning  light-headed.  But  the  o- 
ther  informed  him  that  the  chaplains,  being  difperfed 
the  preceding  night  into  different  parts  of  the  houfe, 
had  prayed  for  the  prote&oi’s  recovery,  and  unani- 
mcufly  received  for  anfwer  that  he  ihould  recover. 
Nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  madnefs  did  they  at  laft  ar¬ 
rive,  that,  a  public  faft  being  kept  at  Hampton  court, 
they  did  not  fo  much  pray  to  God  for  the  prote&or’s 
health,  as  return  thanks  for  the  undoubted  pledges 
they  had  of  his  recovery.  On  this  account,  though 
the  phyficians  perceived  his  diftemper  increafing  every 
hour,  they  took  no  notice  of  his  danger,  till  it  became 
neceffary  for  him  to  appoint  a  fucceffcr  while  he  had 
any  breath  remaining.  But  being  then  in  a  lethargic 
fit,  he  anfwered  from  the  purpofe  *,  upon  which  he  was 
again  afked  whether  he  did  not  name  his  eldeft  fon 
Richard  ?  and  to  this  queftion  he  anfwered,  Yes.  Be¬ 
ing  then  afked  where  his  will  was  which  he  had  for¬ 
merly  made  concerning  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  :  he 
fent  to  look  for  it  in  his  clofet  and  other  places,  but 
in  vain  ;  for  fomebody  had  either  flolen  it,  or  he  him- 
felf  had  burnt  it.  Soon  after,  he  expired,  on  the  3d  of 
September  1658,  aged  fomewhat  more  than  59  years 
and  four  months.  This  day  of  September  he  had  al¬ 
ways  reckoned  to  be  the  moft  fortunate  for  him  in  the 
whole  year.  A  violent  tempeft,  which  immediately 
fucceeded  his  death,  ferved  as  a  fubjedl  of  difcourfe  to 
the  vulgar.  His  partizans,  as  well  as  his  opponents, 
were  fond  of  remarking  this  event j  and  each  of  thefn 
endeavoured,  by  forced  inferences,  to  interpret  it  as  bed 
fuited  their  particular  prejudices. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  fome,  that  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  was  poifoned  :  but  for  this  there  feems  to  be  no 
reafonable  foundation.  His  body  was  opened  by  Dr 
Bates.  He  found  the  brain  fomewhat  overcharged 
with  blood,  and  the  lungs  a  little  inflamed  j  but  what 
he  reckoned  to  have  been  the  principal  caufe  of  his 
diforder  was  a  total  degeneracy  of  the  fubftance  of  his 
fpleen  into  a  matter  refembling  the  lees  of  oil.  This, 
he  thought,  alfo  accounted  for  the  hypochondriac  dif- 
pofitions  to  which  Cromwell  had  from  his  infancy 
been  fubjeCl.  Though  the  bowels  were  taken  out, 
and  the  body  filled  with  fpices  wrapped  in  a  fourfold 
cere  cloth,  put  firft  into  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  then  into 
one  of  wood,  yet  the  corruption  was  fo  great  that  the 
humour  wrought  itfelf  through  the  whole,  and  there 
was  a  neceffity  of  interring  the  body  before  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  funeral.  A  very  pompous  funeral  was 
ordered  at  the  public  expence,  and  performed  from 
Somerfet-houfe,  with  a  fplendour  not  only  equal  but 
fuperior  to  that  bellowed  upon  crowned  heads.  Some 
have  related  that  his  body  was  depofited  in  Nafeby- 
field  y  others,  that  it. was  wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in 
the  deepeft  part  of  the  Thames,  to  prevent  any  infult 
that  might  afterwards  be  offered  to  it.  But  it  feems 
beyond  doubt  that  his  body  was  interred  at  Weftmia- 


ller :  as  we  are  informed,  that  on  the  order  to  difmter  Cromwell 
him  after  the  Relloraticn,  his  corpfe  was  found  in  a  i| 
vault  in  the  middle  aifle  of  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel.  In  t  Cron^’ 
the  infide  of  the  coffin,  and  on  the  bread  of  the  corpfe,  v^; 
was  laid  a  copper  plate  finely  gilt,  enclofed  in  a  thin 
cafe  of  lead.  On  one  fide  of  this  plate  were  engraven 
the  arms  of  England  impaled  with  thofe  of  Oliver,  and 
on  the  reverfe  the  following  legend  :  Oliverius  Prote&or 
Reipublicce  Anglic?,  Scot  ice,  et  Hibernia,  natus  25.  Apri- 
l is  1599,  inauguratus  1 6.  Decembris  1653,  m^r^uus 
3.  Septembris  ann,  1 658,  hie Jitus  ejl . 

Cromwell  was  of  a  robult  frame  of  body,  and  of  a 
manly  though  not  agreeable  afpeCt.  His  nofe  being 
remarkably  red  and  ihining,  was  often  made  the  fub- 
jecl  of  ridicule.  He  left  only  two  Tons,  Richard  and 
Henry  ;  and  three  daughters  \  one  married  to  General 
Fleetwood,  another  to  Lord  Fauconberg,  and  a  third 
to  Lord  Rich.  His  mother  lived  till  after  he  was  pro- 
teflor  \  and  contrary  to  her  orders  he  buried  her  with 
great  pomp  in  Weflminller  abbey.  She  could  not 
be  perfuaded  that  ever  his  power  or  his  perfon  was 
in  fafety.  At  every  noife  (lie  heard  (he  would  exclaim 
that  her  fon  was  murdered  ;  and  was  never  fatisfied 
that  he  was  alive  if  ffie  did  not  receive  frequent  vifits 
from  him.  She  was  a  decent  woman  5  and  by  her  fru¬ 
gality  and  indufiry  had  raifed  and  educated  a  nume¬ 
rous  family  upon  a  fmall  fortune.  She  had  even  been 
obliged  to  fet  up  a  brewery  at  Huntingdon,  wffiich  ffie 
managed  to  good  advantage.  Hence  Cromwell,  in  the 
invectives  of  that  age,  is  often  lligmatized  with  the 
name  of  brewer.  Ludlow,  by  way  of  infult,  mentions 
the  great  accefiion  which  he  would  receive  to  his  royal 
revenues  upon  his  mother’s  death,  who  poffeffed  a  join¬ 
ture  of  60  pounds  a  year  upon  his  eftate.  She  was  of 
a  good  family,  of  the  name  of  Stuart  ;  and  is  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  have  been  remotely  allied  to  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily. 

CROMWELL,  Richard ,  eldeft  fon  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
was  by  his  father  appointed  fucceffor  to  the  prote&or- 
ffiip,  but  very  foon  depofed  by  the  army  *.  They  *  See  ^ 
difeharged  his  debts,  took  all  the  houfehold  fluff,  plate,  tain  ^ 
&c.  gave  him  a  prote&ion  for  fix  months,  and  fo  he  18$,  19c 
retired.  He  w*as  by  no  means  qualified  to  fupport  the 
ftation  gained  by  the  afpiring  talents  of  his  father.  He 
was  of  a  moderate  temper,  and  untainted  with  that  fa¬ 
natical  fpirit  which  his  father  had  fo  fuccefsfully  culti¬ 
vated.  Qn  the  Reftoration  he  went  abroad  j.  but  re¬ 
turned  in  1680  under  the  affumed  name  of  Clark,  and 
fettled  at  Cheffiunt  in  Hertfordftiire,  where  he  lived  pri¬ 
vately,  and  died  in  1712,  aged  86. 

CRONENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  landgraviate  of  Heffe 
Caffel,  with  a  ftrong  caftle.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  mountain,  on  a  fertile  foil,  and  is  furround- 
ed  with  a  double  wall.  E.  Long.  8.  15.  N.  Lat.  50. 


*5-  .  , 

CRONENBURG,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Denmark,  in  the 
ifle  of  Zealand,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  where 
the  Danes  take  toll  of  fuch  fhips  as  are  bound  for  the 
Baltic.  It  was  very  richly  furniffied,  but  pillaged  by 
the  Swedes  in  1638,  who  took  away  the  furniture, 
among  wffiich  were  feme  flatues  of  maffy  filver.  It  is 
built  upon  piles.  E.  Long.  12.  50.  N.  Lat.  56.  O. 

CRONIUS,  in  Chronology ,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Athenian  month  Hecatombaeon  3  which  wTas  the 

£rft 
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I'fonlui  fir  ft  of  their  year,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  The  length  of  this  work,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
II  our  June  and  beginning  of  July.— There  were  feafts  canal  to  the  end  of  the  laft  dock,  is  4221  feet.  The 
0  a  t*.  called  Cronienes  celebrated  at  Athens  in  this  month,  fides  of  the  docks  are  faced  with  ftone.  and  the  bottom 


in  honour  of  Saturn,  anfweting  to  the  Saturnalia  of  the 
Romans. 

CRONSLOT.  See  Cronstadt. 

CRONSTADT,  a  fea-port  town  of  Ruflia,  where 
the  greateft  part  of  the  navy  is  Rationed.  It  ftands  up¬ 
on  the  ifland  of  Retufari  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  *,  and 
was  founded  by  Peter  I.  as  being  provided  with  the 
fafeft  harbour  in  thefe  parts,  and  as  forming  a  ftrong 
bulwark  by  fea  for  the  defence  of  the  new  metropolis. 
The  only  paffage  by  which  (hips  of  burden  can  ap¬ 
proach  Peterfourgh  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Retufari, 
through  a  narrow  channel  ;  one  fide  whereof  is  com¬ 
manded  by  Cronftadt,  and  the  oppofite  by  Cronflot  and 
the  citadel.  Cronflot,  which  ftands  upon  a  fmall  ifland 
of  fand,  is  a  circular  wooden  building,  and  furround- 
ed  with  fortifications  of  wood  that  jut  into  the  water. 
It  contains  a  garrifon  of  100  men.  The  citadel  is 
another  fmall  wooden  fortrefs,  conftru£led  alfo  upon 
an  adjacent  fand-bank,  and  capable  of  holding  about 
30  foldiers.  All  large  veffels  muft  fail  between  Cron- 
itadt  and  thefe  two  fortreffes,  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the 
oppofite  batteries  ;  for  the  other  parts  of  the  gulf  are 
only  from  one  to  eleven  feet  in  depth.  All  thefe  for¬ 
tifications  were,  at  the  time  of  their  conftrudlion,  ef- 
teemed  places  of  confiderable  ftrength  ;  but  now  they 
derive  their  confequence  more  from  their  paft  importance 
than  from  any  refiftance  they  could  make  againft  the  at¬ 
tack  of  a  powerful  fleet. 

Cronftadt  is  built  upon  the  fouth-eaftem  extremity 
of  the  ifland,  and  is  defended  towards  the  fea  by 
wooden  piers  projecting  into  the  water,  and  towards 
the  land  by  ramparts  and  baftions.  It  is  a  very  ftrag- 
gling  place ;  and  occupies,  like  all  the  Ruffian  towns, 
a  larger  fpace  of  ground  than  the  number  of  habita¬ 
tions  feems  to  require  ;  the  houfes  are  moftly  of  wood, 
excepting  a  few  fronting  the  harbour,  which  are  of 
brick  ftuccoed  white.  Among  the  latter  are  the  im¬ 
perial  hofpital  for  failors,  the  barracks,  and  the  aca¬ 
demy  for  marines  and  officers  of  the  navy.  That  fe- 
minary  ufually  contains  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  cadets,  who  are  clothed,  maintained,  and  taught 
at  the  expence  of  the  crown.  They  are  admitted  at 
the  age  of  five,  and  are  fuffered  to  remain  until  they 
reach  their  feventeenth  year.  They  learn  accounts, 
mathematics,  drawing,  fortification,  and  navigation  ; 
and  have  matters  in  the  French,  German,  Engliffi,  and 
Swedilh  languages.  They  are  trained  to  naval  affairs, 
and  make  an  annual  cruife  in  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Re¬ 
vel.  Cronftadt  has  a  feparate  haven  appropriated  to 
the  men  of  war,  and  another  to  merchant  (hips.  Clofe 
to  the  haven  for  merchant  fhips  is  a  canal  and  feveral 
dry  docks,  begun  in  1719  by  Peter  I.  for  the  purpofe 
of  refitting  the  men  of  war.  This  afeful  work  was  ne- 
gle&ed  under  his  fucceffor,  and  was  not  completed 
until  the  reign  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  It  has  been 
ftill  further  beautified  and  improved  by  the  prefent  em- 
prefs  ;  and  is  now  applied  for  building  as  well  as  careen¬ 
ing  (hips  of  the  line.  At  the  extremity  of  thefe  docks 
is  a  great  refervoir  568  feet  in  length,  which  contains 
water  fufficient,  and  half  the  quantity  over,  to  fupply 
all  the  docks  ;  which  Is  pumped  into  it  by  means  of  a 
fire  engine,  the  diameter  of  whofe  cylinder  is  fix  feet. 


is  paved  with  granite.  They  are  40  feet  deep  and  1 50 
broad  and  are  capable  of  containing  nine  men  of  war 
upon  the  flocks. 

CRONSX AT,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Moldavia,  fubjeCt  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
E.  Long.  25.  o.  N.  Lat.  47.  o. 

CROP,  the  high  part  or  end  of  any  thing  cut  off 
It  is  particularly  uied  for  the  com  gathered  off  a  field  in 
harveft.  See  Agriculture  Index. 

■  CROSIER,  or  Crozier,  a  (hepherd’s  crook;  a  fym- 
bol  of  paftoral  authority,  confifting  of  a  gold  or  filver 
ftaff,  crooked  at  the  top,  carried  occafionally  before 
bifhops  and  abbots,  and  held  in  the  hand  when  they 
give  the  folemn  benedictions.  The  cuftom  of  bearing 
a  paftoral  ftaff  before  bifhops  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
from  the  life  of  St  Csefarea  of  Arles,  who  lived  about 
the  year  500.  Among  the  Greeks  none  but  the  patri¬ 
archs  had  a  right  to  the  crofier.  The  crofters  were  at 
firft  no  more  than  fimple  wooden  ftaves  in  form  of  a  T, 
ufed  to  reft  and  lean  upon.  By  degrees  they  were  made 
longer  ;  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  form  we  now  fee 
them  of.  Regular  abbots  are  allowed  to  officiate  with 
a  mitre  and  crofier. 

Crosier,  in  AJlronomy ,  four  ftars  in  the  fouthern  he- 
mifphere  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  ferving  thofe  who  fail 
in  fouth  latitudes  to  find  the  antar&ic  pole. 

CROSLET,  in  Heraldry ,  is  when  a  crofs  is  crofted 
again  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  of  the  ends.  Upton 
fays  it  is  not  fo  often  borne  by  itfelf  in  arms  as  other 
crofles  are,  but  often  in  diminutives,  that  is,  in  fmall 
croflets  fcattered  about  the  field.  See  Heraldry. 

CROSS,  a  gibbet  made  with  two  pieces  of  wood 
placed  crofswife,  whether  they  crofs  with  right  angles 
at  the  top  like  a  T,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  length 
like  an  X.  The  crofs  to  which  our  Saviour  was  fatten¬ 
ed,  and  on  which  he  died,  was  of  the  former  kind  ; 
being  thus  reprefented  by  old  monuments,  coins,  and 
crofles;  and  St  Jerome  compares  it  t,o  a  bird  flying,  a 
man  fwimming,  or  praying  with  his  arms  extended. 
The  puniftiment  of  the  crofs  was  common  among  the 
Syrians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  Africans,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Jews. 

The  death  of  the  crofs  was  the  moft  dreadful  of 
all  others,  both  for  the  ftiame  and  pain  of  it ;  and  fo 
fcandalous,  that  it  was  inflicted  as  the  laft  mark  of  de- 
teftation  upon  the  vileft  of  people.  It  was  the  punifti¬ 
ment  of  robbers  and  murderers,  provided  that  they  were 
flaves  too ;  but  otherwife,  if  they  we're  free,  and  had 
the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Rome,  this  was  then 
thought  a  proftitution  of  that  honour,  and  too  infamous 
a  puniftiment  for  fuch  a  one,  let  his  crimes  be  what  they 
would. 

The  Mofaic  law  ordained,  that  the  perfons  executed 
ffiould  not  be  left  upon  the  tree  after  funfet,  becaufe 
he  that  is  hanged  in  this  manner  is  accurfed  of  God, 
Deut.  xxi.  22.  The  Jews  believe,  that  the  fouls  of 
thofe  who  remain  upon  the  gibbet,  and  without  burial, 
enjoy  no  peace,  and  receive  no  benefit  from  the  prayers 
of  other  people ;  but  wander  up  and  down  till  their 
bodies  are  buried  :  which  agrees  with  the  notions  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  of  this  matter,  as  may  be 
feen  in  Horn.  Iliad  4.  and  Virg.  / Eneid  6. 
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}  I  be  form  of  a  crofs  being  fuch  as  has  been  already 
*  deferibed,  the  body  of  the  criminal  was  fattened  to  the 
upright  piece  by  nailing  the  feet  to  it,  and  on  the  other 
tranfverfe  piece  generally  by  nailing  the  hands  on  ea.ch 
fide.  Now,  becaufe  thefe  parts  of  the  body,  being  the 
lnftruments  of  adlion  and  motion,  are  provided  by  na¬ 
ture  with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  nerves  than  others 
have  occafion  for  ;  and  becaufe  all  fenfation  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  fpirit  contained  in  thefe  nerves  ;  it  will  follow7, 
as  Stanhope  obferves,  that  wherever  they  abound,  the 
fenfe  of  pain  mutt  needs  in  proportion  be  more  quick 
and  tender. 

The  Jews  confefs,  that  indeed  they  crucified  people 
in  their  nation,  but  deny  that  they  infli&ed  this  punittr- 
ment  upon  anyone  alive.  They  firft  put  them  to  death, 
and  then  fattened  them  to  the  crofs  either  by  the  hands 
or  neck.  But  there  are  indifputable  proofs  of  their 
crucifying  men  frequently  alive.  The  worfhippers  of 
Baal-peor  and  the  king  of  Ai  were  hung  up  alive  ;  as 
were  alfo  the  defeendants  of  Saul,  who  w7ere  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites,  2  Sam.  xxi.  9. 

Before  crucifixion  the  criminal  was  generally  fcour- 
ged  with  cords  :  fometimes  little  bones,  or  pieces  of 
bones,  were  tied  to  thefe  fcourges,  fo  that  the  con¬ 
demned  perfon  might  fuffer  more  feverely.  It  was  alfo 
a  cuttom  that  he  who  was  to  be  crucified  ttiould  bear 
his  own  crofs  to  the  place  of  execution.  After  this 
manner  we  find  Chritt  was  compelled  to  bear  his  own 
crofs ;  and,  as  he  funk  under  the  burden,  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  was  conftrained  to  bear  it  after  him  and  with 
him.  But  whereas  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  our 
Lord  bore  the  whole  crofs,  i.  e.  the  long  and  tranfverfe 
part  both,  this  feems  to  be  a  thing  impofiible  ;  and 
therefore  Lipfius  (in  his  treatife  De  Supplicio  Crucis) 
has  fet  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  when  he  tells  us  that 
Jefus  only  carried  the  tranverfe  beam  ;  becaufe  the 
long  beam,  or  the  body  of  the  crofs,  was  either  fixed 
in  the  ground  before,  or  made  ready  to  be  fet  up  as  foon 
as  the  prifoner  came  :  and  from  hence  he  obferves, 
that  painters  are  very  much  mittaken  in  their  deferip- 
tion  of  cur  Saviour  carrying  the  whole  crofs. 

There  were  feveral  ways  of  crucifying;  fometimes 
the  criminal  was  fattened  with  cords  to  a  tree,  fome¬ 
times- he  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  This 
way  St  Peter  chofe  out  of  refpedl  to  his  matter  Jefus 
Chritt,  not  thinking  himfelf  worthy  to  be  crucified 
like  him  ;  though  the  common  way  of  crucifying  wras 
by  fattening  the  criminal  with  nails,  one  through  each 
hand,  and  one  through  both  feet,  or  one  through  each 
cf  them  :  for  this  was  not  always  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  the  ancients  fometimes  reprefenting  Jefus 
Chritt  crucified  with  four  nails,  and  fometimes  with 
three.  The  criminal  was  fixed  to  the  crofs  quite  na¬ 
ked  ;  and  in  all  probability  the  Saviour  of  the  w7orld 
was  not  ufed  with  any  greater  tendernefs  than  others 
upon  whom  the  punifhment  was  infli&ed.  The  fol- 
diers  divided  his  clothes  among  them,  and  catt  lots  for 
his  tunic,  which  is  an  under  garment  worn  over  the  flefh 
like  a  fhiirt. 

The  text  of  the  gofpel  ftiows  clearly,  that  Jefus 
Chritt  was  fattened  to  the  crofs  with  nails;  and  the 
Pfalmift  (xxii.  16.)  had  foretold  long  before,  that 
they  (hould  pierce  his  hands  and  his  feet  :  but  there 
are  great  difputes  concerning  the  number  of  thefe  nails. 
The  Greeks  reprefent  our  Saviour  as  fattened  to  the 
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crofs  with  four  nails ;  in  which  particular  Gregory  of  CroK 

Tours  agrees  with  them,  one  at  each  hand  and  foot. ' - *— 

But  feveral  are  of  opinion,  that  our  Saviour’s  hands 
and  feet  were  pierced  with  three  nails  only,  viz.  one 
at  each  hand,  and  one  through  both  his  feet  :  and  one 
cuttom  of  the.  Latins  is  rather  for  this  laft  opinion  ;  for 
the  generality  of  the  old  crucifixes  made  in  the  Latin 
church  have  only  three  nails.  Nonnus  thinks  that  our 
Savioui’s  arms  were  befides  bound  fatt  to  the  crofs  with 
chains  ;  and  St  Hilary  fpeaks  of  the  cords  wherewith  he 
was  tied  to  it. 

Sometimes  they  who  were  fattened  upon  the  crofs 
lived  a  good  while  in  that  condition.  St  Andrew  is 
believed  to  have  continued  three  days  alive  upon  it. 
Eufebius  fpeaks  of  certain  martyrs  in  Egypt  who  were 
kept  upon  the  crofs  till  they  weie  ttarved  to  death. 

Pilate  was  amazed  at  Jefus  Chritt  dying  fo  foon  ;  be¬ 
caufe  naturally  he  mutt  have  lived  long,  if  it  had  not 
been  in  his  power  to  have  laid  down  his  life  and  to  take 
it  up  again.  The  thighs  of  the  two  thieves  who  were 
crucified  together  with  our  Saviour  were  broken  in 
order  to  hatten  their  death,  that  their  bodies  might 
not  remain  upon  the  crofs  on  the  Sabbath-day  (John 
xix.  31,  32,  33.),  and  to  comply  with  the  law  of  Mo- 

fes,  which  forbids  the  bodies  to  be  left  there  after  fun- 

fet.  But  among  other  nations  they  were  fuffered  to  re¬ 
main  upon  the  crofs  a  long  time.  Sometimes  they  were 
devoured  alive  by  birds  and  beatts  of  prey.  Guards 
were  appointed  to  obferve  that  none  of  their  friends  or 
relations  ttiould  take  them  down  and  bury  them.  The 
ttory  of  the  Ephefian  matron  and  the  foldier  who  was 
fet  to  guard  the  crofs,  is  very  well  known.  The  Ro¬ 
man  foldiers  who  had  crucified  Jefus  Chritt  and  the  two 
thieves  continued  near  the  crofles  till  the  bodies  were 
taken  down  and  buried. 

Croffes  were  ufually,  in  former  times,  ere&ed  on  the 
tops  of  koufes,  by  which  tenants  pretended  to  claim  the 
privileges  of  the  Templars  Hofpitallers,  to  defend  them- 
felves  againft  their  rightful  lords.  This  was  condemned 
by  the  ttatute  Wil.  II.  c.  37.  It  wasufual  alfo,  in  thofe 
days,  to  fet  up  crofles  in  places  where  the  corpfe  of  any 
of  the  nobility  retted  as  it  was  carried  to  be  buried,  that 
a  tranfeuntibus  pro  ejus  ani?no  deprecentur.  Crofles,  &c. 
arc  forbidden  to  be  bi  ought  into  England  by  13  Eliz. 
c.  2.  on  pain  of  a  prcemutiire ,  Sic. 

Invention  cf  the  Cross,  an  ancient  feaft  folemnized  on 
the  third  of  May,  in  memory  cf  St  Helena’s  (the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Conftantine)  finding  the  true  crofs  of  Chritt  deep 
in  the  ground  on  Mount  Calvary  ;  where  (he  ere  (Red  a 
church  for  the  prefervation  of  part  of  it  ;  the  reft  being 
brought  to  Rome  and  depofited  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Crofs  of  Jerufalem. 

Theodoret  mentions  the  finding  of  three  crofles ;  that 
of  Jefus  Chritt  and  thofe  of  the>tv:o  thieves ;  and  that 
they  diftinguiftied  between  them  by  means  of  a  fick 
woman,  who  was  immediately  healed  by  touching  the 
true  crofs.  The  place  is  faid  to  have  been  pointed  out 
to  her  by  St  Quiriacus,  then  a  Jew7,  afterwards  convert¬ 
ed  and  canonized. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross j  an  ancient  feaft,  held  on  the 
14th  of  September,  in  memory  of  this,  that  Heracli¬ 
tus  reftored  to  Mount  Calvary  the  true  crofs  in  642, 
which  had  been  carried  off  14  years  before  by  Cofroes 
king  of  Perfia,  upon  his  taking  Jerufalem  from  the  em¬ 
peror  Phocas. 
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The  adoration  of  the  crofs  appear?  to  have  been 
prattiied  in  the  ancient  church  ;  inafrauch  as  the  hea¬ 
thens,  particularly  Julian,  reproached  the  primitive  Chri- 
ilians  with  it.  And  we  do  not  find  that  their  apolo¬ 
gias  difclaimed  the  charge.  Mornay,  indeed,  aflerted, 
that  this  had  been  done  by  St  Cyril,  but  could  not 
fupport  his  allegation  at  the  conference  of  Fountain- 
bleau.  St  Helena  is  faid  to  have  reduced  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  crofs  to  its  juft  principle,  fince  (he  adored 
in  the  wood,  not  the  wood  itfelf,  which  had  been  di¬ 
rect  idolatry  and  heathenifm,  but  him  who  had  been 
nailed  to  this  wood.  With  fuch  modifications  fome 
Proteftants  have  been  induced  to  admit  the  adoration 
of  the  crofs.  John  Hufs  allowed  of  the  phrafe,  provid¬ 
ed  it  were  exprefsly  added,  that  the  adoration  was  re¬ 
lative  to  the  perlon  of  Chrift.  But  however  Roman 
Catholics  may  feem  to  triumph  by  virtue  of  fuch  diftinc- 
tion  and  mitigations,  it  is  well  known  they  have  no 
great  place  in  their  own  pradtice.  Imbert,  the  good 
prior  of  Galcony,  was  fevercly  profecuted  in  1683  for 
telling  the  people,  that  in  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the 
crofs,  pradlifed  in  that  church  on  Good  Friday,  they 
were  not  to  adore  the  wood,  but  Chrift,  who  was  cru¬ 
cified  on  it.  The  curate  of  the  parilh  told  them  the 
contrary  :  it  was  the  wood  !  the  wood  !  they  were  to 
adore.  Imbert  replied,  it  was  Chrift,  not  the  wood : 
for  which  he  was  cited  before  the  archbilhop  of  Bour- 
deaux,  fufpended  from  his  fundtions,  and  threatened 
with  chains  and  perpetual  imprifonment.  It  little  a- 
vailed  him  to  cite  the  biftiop  of  Meaux’s  diftindtion  ;  it 
was  anfwered  that  the  church  allowed  it  not. 

Cuoss-Bearer  ( port-croix ,  cruciger ),  in  the  Rornilh 
church,  the  chaplain  of  an  archbilhop  or  a  primate, 
who  bears  a  crofs  before  him  on  folemn  occafions. 

The  pope  has  the  crofs  borne  before  him  every¬ 
where  ;  a  patriarch  anywhere  out  of  Rome  ;  and  pri¬ 
mates,  metropolitans,  and  thofe  who  have  a  right  to  the 
pallium,  throughout  their  refpedtive  jurifdidfions. 

Gregory  XI.  forbade  all  patriarchs  and  prelates  to 
have  it  borne  in  prefence  of  cardinals.  A  prelate  bears 
a  Angle  crofs,  a  patriarch  a  double  crofs,  and  the  pope 
a  triple  one  on  his  arms. 

Ckoss-Bearers  alfo  denote  certain  officers  in  the  in- 
quifition,  who  make  a  vow  before  the  inquifitors  or 
their  vicars  to  defend  the ,  Catholic  faith,  though  with 
the  lofs  ©f  fortune  and  life.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  inquifitors  with  neceffaries.  They  were  for¬ 
merly  of  great  ufe ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  fome  of 
their  conftitutions  were  changed,  and  they  were  called 
of  the  penance  of  St  Dominic. 

Pe&oral  Cross,  is  a  crofs  of  gold  or  filver,  or  other 
precious  materials,  often  enriched  with  diamonds,  which 
the  bilhops,  archbilhops,  &c.  and  regular  abbefies, 
wear  hanging  from  the  neck. 

Order  of  the  Cross,  or  Croifade,  an  order  of  ladies 
inftituted  in  1668  by  the  emprefs  Eleonora  de  Gonza- 
gua,  wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold ;  on  occafion  of 
the  miraculous  recovery  of  a  little  golden  crofs  where¬ 
in  were  inclofed  two  pieces  of  the  true  crofs,  out  of 
the  alhes  of  part  of  the  palace.  It  feems  the  fire  had 
burnt  the  cafe  wherein  it  wras  inclofed,  and  melted,  the 
cryftal,  yet  the  wood  remained  untouched. 

Maids  of  the  Cross,  a  community  of  young  women 
inftituted  in  1 2 6$  at  Roye  in  Picardy,  and  fince  dif- 
perfed  to  Paris  arid  other  towns.  They  inftruft  young 
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perfons  of  their  own  fex.  Some  take  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chaftity,  and  obedience  ;  others  retain  their 
liberty.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  a  fuperior. 

Cross,  in  Hera/dry,  is  defined  by  Guillim,  an  or¬ 
dinary  compoled  of  fourfold  lines  ;  whereof  two  are 
perpendicular,  and  the  other  two  tranfverfe  ;  for  fo  we 
mult  conceive  of  them,  though  they  be  not  drawn 
throughout,  but  meet  by  couples,  in  four  right  angles 
near  the  feffe  point  of  tire  efcutcheon.  See  He¬ 
raldry. 

This  bearing  was  firft  bellowed  on  fuch  as  had  per¬ 
formed,  or  at  leaft  undertaken,  fome  fervice  for  Chrift, 
and  the  Chriftian  proftflion  ;  and  is  held  by  divers  the 
molt  honourable  charge  in  all  heraldry.  What  brought 
it  into  fuch  frequent  ufe,  was  the  ancient  expeditions 
into  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  holy  war  pilgrims,  af¬ 
ter  their  pilgrimage,  taking  the  crofs  for  their  cogni¬ 
zance  y  and  the  enfigri  of  that  war  being  the  crofs.  In 
thofe  wars,  fays  Mackenzie,  the  Scots  carried  St  An¬ 
drew’s  crofs;  the  French  a  ctofs  argent;  the  Englifh 
a  crofs  or;  the  Germans,  fable ;  the  Italians,  azure; 
the  Spaniards,  gules. 

St  George's  Cross,  or  the  red  crofs,  in  a  field  argent, 
is  now  the  ftandard  of  England ;  that  faint  being  the 
reputed  patron  of  this  nation. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  crofles  that  the  variety  is  fo 
great ;  the  like  is  found  in  many  other  bearings,  and 
particularly  in  lions*  and  the  parts  of  them;  whereof 
Colurabiere  gives  us  no  lefs  than  96  varieties  Leigh 
mentions  but  46  feveral  crofles  ;  Sylvanus  Morgan, 
26;  Upton,  30;  Johannes  de  Bado  Aureo,  12;  and 
fo  others^  whom  it  is  needlefs  to  mention.  U.ptou 
owns  he  dares  not  prefume  to  afeertaiu  .all  the  various 
crofles  ufed  in  arms,  for  that  they  are  at  prefent  almoft 
innumerable  ;  and.  therefore  he  only  takes  notice  of 
fuch  as  he  had  feen  ufed  in  his  own  time. 

Cross,  in  mining,  two  nicks  cut  on  the  fuperficics 
of  the  earth,  thus  which  the  miners  make  when 
they  take  the  ground  to  dig  for  ore.  This  crofs  gives 
the  miners  three  days  liberty  to  make  and  fet  on 
ftones.  As  many  of  thefe  crofles  as  the  miner  makes, 
fo  many  mears  of  ground  he  may  have  in  the  vein, 
provided  he  fet  on  ftones  within  three  days  after  making 
his  crofs  or  crofles.  But  if  he  make  but  one  crofs,  and 
a  ftander  by  makes  the  fecond,  and  a  ftranger  makes 
the  third,  every  one  is  ferved  with  the  next  mear,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  have  firft  or  laft,  fooner  or  later,  made 
their  crofs  or  crofles  upon  the  ground. 

Cross,  in  coins*  a  name  given  to  the  right  fide  or 
face,  the  other  being  called  the  pile  or  reverfe.  It 
has  been  a  common  error,  that  the  reverfe  was  meant 
by  the  crofs ;  becaufe  at  this  time,  with  us,  it  is  mark¬ 
ed  with  figures  difpofed  in  that  form  :  but  the  ftamp- 
ing  the  head  of  the  prince  in  thefe  kingdoms  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  coin,  was  preceded  by  a  general  cuf- 
tom  of  ftriking  on  that  part  the  figure  of  a  crofs ; 
while  the  other,  called  the  pile,  contained  the  arms,  or 
fome  other  device. 

Cross,  inftead  of  a  fignature  ta  a  deed,  &c.  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Saxon  pra&ice  of  affixing  the  fign  of 
the  crofs,  whether  they  could  write  or  not. 

Cross,  in  furveying,  is  an  inftrument  which  confifts 
of  a  brafs  circle,  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  two 
lines  crofting  each  other  in  the  centre.  At  each  ex¬ 
tremity  ©f  the  lines  is  fixed  a  perpendicular  fight,  with  * 
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f  holes  below  each  flit,  for  the  better  difcovering 
of  diftant  obje&s.  The  crofs  is  mounted  on  a  daff  or 
ftand,  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a 
very  ufeful  inftrument  for  meafuring  fmall  pieces  of 
land,  and  taking  offsets,  &c. 

Ctoss-Bar  Shot ,  a  bullet  with  an  iron  bar  palling 
through  it,  and  (landing  fix  or  eight  inches  out  at 
both  fides.  It  is  ufed  at  fea  for  deflroying  the  enemy’s 
rigging. 

Cross-Bi'//.  *  See  Loxia,  Ornithology  Index, 

Cross-BH /,  in  chancery,  is  an  original  bill,  by  which 
the  defendant  prays  relief  againft  the  plaintiff. 

Cross-Bows.  See  Bows  and  Archery. 

CRoss-grained  Stuff,  in  joinery.  Wood  is  faid  to  be 
crofs-grained,  when  a  bough  or  branch  haS  (hot  out  of 
it ,  for  the  grain  of  the  branch  (hooting  forward,  runs 
athwart  that  of  the  trunk. 

In  wood  well  grown  this  defeft  is  fcarce  perceiv¬ 
able,  except  in  working  \  but  in  deal-boards  thefe  boughs 
make  knots.  If  the  bough  grew  up  with  the  young 
trunk,  inftead  of  a  knot  is  found  a  curling  in  the  (luff, 
very  fcnfible  under  the  plane. 

CRoss-Jack ,  pronounced  cro-jeck ,  a  fail  extended  on 
the  lower  yard  of  the  mizen-maft,  which  is  hence 
called  the  crofs  jack  yard.  This  fail,  however,  has 
generally  been  found  of  little  fervice,  and  is  therefore 
very  feldom  ufed. 

Cross-Piccc ,  a  rail  of  timber  extended  over  the 
windlafs  of  a  merchant  (hip  from  the  knight- heads  to 
the  belfry.  It  is  (luck  full  of  wooden  pins,  which  are 
ufed  t®  fallen  the  running  rigging  as  occafion  requires. 
See  Windlass. 

Cross- Staff,  or  Tore  faff,  is  a  mathematical  inftru- 
ment  of  hard  wood,  confiding  of  a  fquare  daff  of  about 
three  feet  long,  having  each  of  its  faces  divided  like  a 
line  of  tangents,  and  having  four  crofs  pieces  of  une¬ 
qual  lengths  to  fit  on  the  daff,  the  halves  of  thefe  be¬ 
ing  as  the  radii  to  the  tangent  lines  on  the  faces  of  the 
daff.~rhe  indrument  was  foimerly  ufed  in  taking  the 
altitudes  of  the  celedia!  bodies  at  fea. 

Cw.os$-Tining,  in  Hujbandry,  a  method  of  harrowing 
land,  confiding  in  drawing  the  harrow  up  the  interval 
it  went  down  before,  and  down  that  which  it  was 
drawn  up. 

Cross  Trees,  certain  pieces  of  timber,  fupported  by 
the  cheeks  and  treftle  trees,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
lower  mads,  athwart  which  they  are  laid  to  fudain 
the  frame  of  the  top. 

CRoss-Tree  Yard,  is  a  yard  danding  fquare,  jud:  un¬ 
der  the  mizen-top,  and  to  it  the  mizen-top  is  faftened 
below.  See  CRoss-Jack. 

CRoss-Wort.  See  Valantia,  Botany  Index. 

Ordeal  of  the  Cross ,  a  fpecies  of  trial  frequently 
praflifed  in  the  days  of  fuperftition.  See  Ordeal. 

Cross,  an  Englifti  artift,  famous  only  for  copying, 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  Of  this  ta¬ 
lent  there  is  a  (lory  current,  more  to  the  credit  of  his 
(kill  than  of  his  probity.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  Charles  I.  to  copy  the  celebrated  Madona 
of  Raphael  in  St  Mark’s  church  at  Venice ;  and  that, 
having  obtained  leave  of  the  (late  for  that  purpofe,  he 
executed  his  piece  fo  well  as  to  bring  away  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  leave  his  copy  in  the  place  of  it.  The  decep¬ 
tion  was  not  dete£led  until  it  was  too  late  to  recover 
the  lofs  5  and  this  piece  was  bought  in  Oliver  Cioin- 
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wall’s  time  by  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  for  his  mailer, 
who  placed  it  in  the  Efcurial. 

CROSSEN,  a  handforne  town  of  Silefia  in  Ger-  < 
many,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  fame  name. 
,It  is  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Bobar 
and  Oder,  in  a  fertile  country  abounding  in  wine  and 
fruits.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Oder  which  is  for¬ 
tified.  E.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  5. 

CROSSOSTYLUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clais. 

CROTALARIA,  Rattle-wort  \  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  diadeiphia  clafs ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  33d  order,  Papilio - 
nacecc. 

CROTALO,  an  inftrument  of  military  mufic,  like 
that  deferibed  in  the  next  article.  Th#  Turks  were 
the  firft,  among  the  moderns,  who  introduced  the 
ufe  of  it  for  their  troops.  It  is  now  common  in  Flan¬ 
ders  and  Florence,  and  other  territoiies  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  It  has  only  one  tone ;  but  its  effed  in  marking 
time  may  be'diftinftly  heard  through  the  noife  of  forty 
drums.  This  is  the  fame  inftrument  with  the  ancient 
cymbalum. 

CROTALUM,  3n  ancient  kind  of  caftagnetta,  or 
mufical  inftrument,  found  on  medals,  in  the  hands  of 
the  priefts  of  Cybele.  The  crotalum  differed  from 
the  fiftrum  ;  though  authors  frequently  confound  the 
two.  It  confided  of  two  little  brafs  plates  or  rods, 
which  were  (haken  in  the  hand,  and  in  finking  againft 
each  other  made  a  noife. 

It  was  fometimes  alfo  made  of  a  reed  fplit  length- 
wife  ;  one  part  whereof  they  ftruck  againft  the  other ; 
and  as  this  made  a  noife  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  crane’s 
bill,  they  called  that  bird  crotaliftria,  a  player  on  the 
crotala  :  and  Ariftophanes  calls  a  great  talker  a  crota¬ 
lum. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  attributes  the  invention  to 
the  Sicilians  ;  and  forbids  the  ufe  thereof  to  the  Chri- 
ftians,  becaufe  of  the  indecent  motions  and  geflures  that 
accompany  it. 

CROTALUS,  or  Rattle-snake,  in  Zoology,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  ferpentes. 
See  Ophiology  Index.  The  following  is  the  account 
given  by  Mr  Catefby  of  the  crotalus  horridus,  or*  Ame¬ 
rican  rattle- fnake.  This  grows  fometimes  to  the  length 
of  eight  feet,  and  weighs  between  eight  and  nine 
pounds.  The  colour  of  the  head  is  brown  j  the  eye 
red  5  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  yellowilh-brown 
colour,  tranverfely  marked  with  irregular  broad  black 
lifts.  The  rattle  is  of  a  brown  colour,  compofed  of 
feveral  horny,  membranous  cells,  of  an  undulated  py¬ 
ramidal  figure.  Thefe  are  articulated  within  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  of  the  firft  cell 
reaches  as  far  as  the'  bafis  of  the  protuberant  ring  of 
the  third,  and  fo  on  •  which  articulation,  being  very 
loofe,  gives  liberty  to  the  parts  of  the  cells  that  are  in- 
clofed  within  the  outward  rings  to  ftrike  againft  the 
fides  of  them,  and  fo  to  caufe  the  rattling  noife  which 
is  heard  when  the  fnake  (hakes  its  tail.  This  is  the 
mod  inactive  and  (low-moving  of  all  the  fnakes,  and  is 
never  the  aggreffor  except  in  what  it  preys  upon.  The 
above  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  no  remedy  is  yet 
difeovered  for  the  bite  of  this  animal.  He  had  fre¬ 
quently  accefs  to  fee  Indians  bitten  by  it,  and  always 
thought  that  thofe  who  recovered  were  cured  more 
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Crotalus  through  the  force  of  nature,  or  by  reafon  of  the  flight- 
11  nefs  of  the  bite,  than  by  the  remedies  ufed.  He  tells 
Croto'  .  us,  that  the  Indians  know  their  deftiny  the  moment 
-’’"V  they  are  bitten  ;  and  if  the  bite  happens  to  be  on  any  of 
the  large  veins,  they  apply  no  remedies,  as  knowing  them 
to  be  entirely  ufelefs.  He  believes  the  reports  of  the 
fafcinating  power  of  this  ferpent,  though  he  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  it.  See  the  articles  Poison 
and  Serpent. 

CROTALYSTRL®,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mo- 
rice  dancers,  admitted  to  entertainments,  in  order  to 
divert  the  company  with  their  dancing  and  playing  on 
an  inftrument  called  crotalum ,  whence  they  had  their 
name. 

CROTCHET,  in  Mujic ,  one  of  the  notes  or  cha¬ 
racters  of  time,  equal  to  half  a  minum,  and  double  of 
a  quaver. 

Crotchets  are  alfo  marks  or  characters,  ferving  to 
inclofe  a  word  or  fentence  which  is  diftinguilhed  from 
the  reft,  being  generally  in  this  form  f  j. 

CROTO,  or  Croton,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  noble 
city  of  the  Bruttii,  built  by  the  Acheans,  150  ftadia  to 
the  north  of  Lacinium,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Metapontum.  It  was  twelve  miles  in  com  pals  before 
the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  ;  but  after  the  defolation 
produced  by  that  war,  fcarce  half  of  it  was  inhabited. 
The  citadel  on  one  flde  hung  over  the  fea,  on  the  other 
towards  the  land.  It  was  naturally  ftrong  from  its  fitu* 
ation,  but  afterwards  walled  round ;  on  which  fide  it 
was  taken  by  Dionyfius  by  ftratagem,  by  means  of  the 
rocks  behind  it. 

Pythagoras,  after  his  long  peregrinations  in  fearch 
of  knowledge,  fixed  his  refidence  in  this  place,  which 
fome  authors  think  his  native  one,  at  lead  that  of  his 
parents,  fuppofing  him  to  have  been  born  in  the  ifle  of 
Samos,  and  not  at  fome  town  of  that  name  in  Italy. 
This  incomparable  fage  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  training  up  difciples  to  the  rigid  exercife  of  fublime 
and  moral  virtue,  and  inftruCling  the  Crotonites  in  the 
true  arts  of  government,  fuch  as  alone  can  infure  hap- 
pinefs,  glory,  and  independence. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  philofophy,  the  Croto¬ 
nites  inured  their  bodies  to  frugality  and  hardlhips, 
and  their  minds  to  felf-denial  and  patriotic  difintereit- 
ednefs.  Their  virtues  were  the  admiration  of  Greece, 
where  it  was  a  current  proverb,  that  the  laft  of  the 
Crotonites  was  the  firft  of  the  Greeks.  In  one  Olym¬ 
piad,  feven  of  the  viCtors  in  the  games  were  citizens 
of  Croton  ;  and  the  name  of  Milo  is  almoft  as  famous 
as  that  of  Hercules.  The  vigour  of  the  men  and 
beauty  of  the  women  were  aferibed  to  the  climate, 
which  was  believed  to  be  endowed  with  qualities  pe¬ 
culiarly  favourable  to  the  human  fyftem.  Their  phy- 
ficians  were  in  high  repute  j  and  among  thofe,  Alc- 
meon  and  Democides  rendered  themfelves  raoft  con- 
fpicuous.  Alcmeon  was  the  firft  who  dared  to  ampu¬ 
tate  a  limb,  in  order  to  fave  the  life  of  a  patient  j  and 
alfo  the  firft  writer  who  thought  of  inculcating  moral 
precepts  under  the  amufing  cloak  of  apologues.  This 
invention  is  more  commonly  attributed  to  ^iEfop,  as 
he  was  remarkably  ingenious  in  this  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition.  Democides  was  famous  for  his  attachment 
to  his  native-  foil.  Though  carefled  and  enriched  by 
the  king  of  Perfia,  whofe  queen  he  had  fnatched  from 


the  jaws  of  death,  he  abandoned  wealth  and  honours, 
and  by  ftratagem  efcaped  to  the  humble  comforts  of  a 
private  life  at  Croton. — The  Pythagoreans  are  faid  to 
have  difeovered  that  difpofition  of  the  folar  fyftem, 
which,  with  fome  modifications,  has  been  revived  by 
Copernicus,  and  is  now  universally  received,  as  being 
moft  agreeable  to  nature  and  experiment.  Theano, 
the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  and  many  other  women,  emu¬ 
lated  the  virtues  of  their  huflbands. 

In  thofe  fortunate  days  the  ftate  of  Croton  was 
moft  flouriftiing.  Its  walls  inclofed  a  circumference 
of  1 2  miles.  Of  all  the  colonies  fent  out  from  Greece, 
this  alone  furnilhed  fuccour  to  the  mother-country 
when  invaded  by  the  Perfians.  By  its  avenging  arms 
the  Sybarites  were  puniflied  for  their  lhameful  dege¬ 
neracy  $  but  victory  proved  fatal  to  the  conquerors, 
for  riches,  and  all  their  pernicious  attendants,  infinua- 
ted  themfelves  into  Croton,  and  foon  contaminated 
the  purity  of  its  principles.  Indeed,  the  very  confti- 
tution  of  human  nature  militates  againft  any  long  con¬ 
tinuance  in  fuch  rigid  praftices  of  virtue  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Crotonites  fell  by  degrees 
into  the  irregularities  they  once  abhorred.  Not  long 
after  the  Locrians,  who  were  lefs  corrupted,  -defeated 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagra,  and  reduced  the  re¬ 
public  to  diftrefs  and  penury.  This  reftored  the  re¬ 
maining  Crotonites  to  their  priftine  vigour  of  mind,  and 
enabled  them  to  make  a  brave,  though  unfuccefsful 
refiftance,  when  attacked  by  Dionyfius  of  Syracufe. 
They  fuffered  much  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and, 
by  repeated  misfortunes,  decreafed  in  ftrength  and 
numbers,  from  age  to  age,  down  to  that  of  Hannibal, 
when  they  could  not  mufter  20,000  inhabitants.  This 
fmall  population  being  incapable  of  manning  the  ex- 
tenfive  works  erefted  in  the.  days  of  profperity,  Croton 
was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  its  citizens  tranf- 
ported  to  Locri.  The  Romans  fent  a  colony  hither 
200  years  before  Chrift.  In  the  Gothic  war,  this  city 
rendered  itfelf  confpicuous  by  its  fidelity  to  Juftinian, 
and  Totila  befieged  it  long  in  vain. 

CROTON,  Wild  Ricinus  j  a  genus  of  plants,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  monoecia  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tricocca.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

CROTONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  feated  on  the  gulf  ©f  Taranto,  with  a  bilhop’s 
fee  and  citadel.  E*  Long.  17.  27.  N.  Lat.  39.  10. 

CROTOPHAGA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  pic*.  See  ORNITHOLOGY  Index, 

CROTOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Picardy,  and  in 
Ponthieu.  The  fortifications  are  demolilhed.  It  is 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Somme.  E.  Long. 
I.  45.  N.  Lat.  50.  15. 

CROUCHED  friars.  See  Croisiers. 

CROUP,  in  Medicine.  See  Medicine  Index. 

Ckovp  of  a  Horfey  in  the  manege,  the  extremity  of 
the  reins  above  the  hips. 

CROUPADE,  in  the  manege,  a  leap,  in  which  the 
horfe  pulls  up  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up  to 
his  belly. 

CROUTE,  Sour  Croute,  or  Kroute.  As  this 
preparation  of  cabbage  has  been  found  of  fovereign 
efficacy  as  a  prefervative  in  long  voyages  from  the  fea- 
feurvy,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  a  concife 
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account  of  the  procefs  for  making  it,  according  to  the 
information  communicated  by  an  ingenious  German 
gentleman. 

The  founded:  and  mod  folid  cabbages  are  felecled 
for  this  ufe,  and  cut  very  fmall,  commonly  with  an  in- 
firument  made  for  this  purpofe,  not  unlike  tbfe  plane 
which  is  ufed  in  this  country  for  Hieing  cucumbers. 
A  knife  is  ufed  when  the  preparation  is  made  with 
great  nicety.  The  cabbage  thus  minched  is  put  into 
a  barrel  in  layers,  hand  high,  and  over  each  is  ftrewed 
a  handful  of  fait  and  carraway  feeds  y  in  this  manner 
it  is  rammed  down  with  a  rammer,  Jlratum  ft  per  Jlratum, 
till  the  barrel  be  full ;  when  a  cover  is  put  over  it  and 
preffed  down  with  a  heavy  weight.  After  Handing 
fome  time  in  this  Hate  it  begins  to  ferment  y  and  it  is 
not  till  the  fermentation  has  entirely  fubfided  that  the 
head  is  fitted  to  it,  and  the  barrel  is  finally  fhut  up  and 
preferved  for  ufe.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  preparation.  The  Germans  write  this 
preparation  in  the  following  manner :  Sauer  kraut,  or 
fauer  kohl ;  that  is,  in  their  language,  “  four  herb,  or 
lour  cabbage.” 

CROUSAZ,  John  Peter  de,  a  learned  philofopher 
and  mathematician,  was  born  in  1663.  Having  made 
great  progrefs  in  the  mathematics  and  the  philofophy 
of  Des  Cartes,  he  travelled  to  Geneva,  Holland,  and 
France  y  was  fuccefiively  profeffor  in  feveral  univer- 
fities ;  and  at  length  was  chofen  governor  to  Prince 
Frederick  of  Heffe  Caffel,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den.  He  wrote  many  w’orks  ;  the  moH  efieemed  of 
which  are,  1.  His  Logic,  the  beft  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  1741,  in  6  vols  8vo.  2.  A  Treatife  on  Beauty. 
3.  A  Treatife  on  the  Education  of  Children,  2  vols 
x  2mo.  4.  Several  T reatifes  on  Philofophical  and  Ma¬ 
thematical  Subie&s,  &c.  He  died  at  Laufanne  in 
1748. 

CROW.  See  Corvus,  Ornithology  Index. 

Crow,  in  Mechanics ,  a  kind  of  iron  lever,  with  a 
claw  at  one  end  and  a  (harp  point  at  the  other  y  ufed 
for  heaving  or  purchafing  great  weights. 

Crow's  Bill ,  among  furgeons,  a  kind  of  forceps 
for  drawing  bullets  and  other  foreign  bodies  out  of 
wounds. 

Crow's  Feet ,  in  the  military  art,  machines  of  iron, 
having  four  points,  each  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  fo  made  that,  whatever  way  they  fall,  there  is 
Hill  a  point  up  ;  they  are  thrown  upon  breaches,  or  in 
paffes  where  the  enemy’s  cavalry  are  to  march,  proving 
very  troublefome,  by  running  into  the  horfes  feet,  and 
laming  them. 

Crow's  Foot ,  on  fhipboard,  a  complication  of  fmall 
cords  fpreading  out  from  a  long  block,  like  the  fmaller 
parts  which  extend  from  the  backbone  of  a  herring. 
It  is  ufed  to  fufpend  the  ownings  ;  or  to  keep  the  top- 
fails  from  firiking  violently,  and  fretting  againfi  the 
tops.  - 

CROW^Net,  is  an  invention  for  catching  wild-fowl 
in  the  winter  feafon,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  day  time. 
The  net  is  made  of  double  thread,  or  fine  packthread  y 
the  mefiies  {hould  be  two  inches  wide,  the  length  about 
ten  yards,  and  the  depth  three  •,  it  muH  be  verged  on 
the  fide  with  good  Hrong  cord,  and  flretched  out  very 
ftiff  on  long  poles  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  When 
you  are  come  to  the  place  where  you  wmuld  fpread 
your  net,  open  it,  and  lay  it  out  at  its  full  length,  and 
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breadth  y  then  fafien  the  lower  end  of  the  net  all  along  Crow-^ 
the  ground,  fo  as  only  to  move  it  up  and  down  ;  the  H 
upper  end  of  the  net  muH  Hand  extended  on  the  long  Crowi>- 
cord  y  the  further  end  thereof  being  Haked  firfi  to  the  '  ! 

earth  by  a  Hrong  cord  about  five  yards  difiant  from 
the  net.  Place  this  cord  in  an  even  line  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  net.  The  other  end  mud  be  at  leafi  2 5 
yards  difiant  to  reach  into  fome  natural  or  artificial 
fhelter,  by  the  means  of  which  you  may  lie  concealed 
from  the  fowl,  othenvife  no  good  fuccefs  can  be  ex¬ 
pelled.  The  net  mull  be  placed  in  fuch  exaft  order 
that  it  might  give  way  to  play  on  the  fowl  on  the  leafi 
pull  of  the  cord,  which  mull  be  done  fmartly,  lefi  the 
fowl  (hould  prove  too  quick  for  you.  This  net  may  be 
ufed  for  pigeons,  crows,  or  other  birds,  on  corn-fields 
newly  fown  5  as  alfo  in  flubble-fields,  provided  the  Hub¬ 
ble  conceals  the  net  from  the  birds. 

CROWD,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  number  of 
people  alfembled  in  a  place  fcarce  big  enough  to  hold 
them  all. 

To  Crowd,  in  the  fea-language,  is  to  carry  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  force  of  fail  upon  a  (hip,  in  order  to  accelerate 
her  courfe  on  fome  important  cccafion  5  as  in  purfuit  of, 
or  flight  from  an  enemy  ;  to  efcape  any  immediate  dan¬ 
ger,  &c. 

CROWLAND,  a  town  in  Lincolnfliire,  feated  in 
the  fens,  in  a  dirty  foil,  and  had  formerly  an  abbey  of 
very  great  note.  There  is  no  coming  at  it  but  by  nar¬ 
row  caufeways,  which  will  not  admit  a  cart.  It  has 
three  flreets,  feparated  from  each  other  by  water  com fes, 
whole  banks  are  fupported  by  piles,  and  fet  with  wil¬ 
low  trees.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  fifli  and  fowl,  which 
are  in  great  plenty  in  the  adjacent  pools  and  marlhes. 

W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  kings, 
fovereign  princes,  and  noblemen,  as  a  mark  of  their 
dignity. 

In  feripture  there  is  frequent  mention  of  crowns, 
and  the  ufe  of  them  feems  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  high  priefl  wore  a  crown, 
which  was  a  fillet  of  gold  placed  upon  the  forehead, 
and  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  hyacinth  colour,  or  azure 
blue.  It  feems  alfo  as  if  private  priefls,  and  even 
common  Ifraelites,  wrore  alfo  a  fort  of  crown,  fince 
God  commands  Ezekiel  not  to  take  off  his  crown,  nor 
affume  the  marks  of  one  in  mourning.  This  crown 
was  no  more  than  a  ribbon  or  fillet,  with  which  the 
Jews  and  feveral  people  in  the  eaff  girt  their  heads. 

And  indeed  the  firfi  crowns  were  no  more  than  a  ban¬ 
delet  drawn  round  the  head,  and  tied  behind,  as  we 
Hill  fee  it  reprefented  on  medals  round  the  heads  of 
Jupiter,  the  Ptolemies,  and  kings  of  Syria.  After¬ 
wards  they  confifled  of  two  bandelets ;  by  degrees 
they  took  branches  of  trees  of  divers  kinds  y  at  length 
they  added  flowers,  infomuch  that  Claudius  Saturninus 
fays,  there  was  not  any  plant  whereof  crowns  had  not 
been  made.  The  woods  and  groves  w-ere  fearched  to 
find  different  crowns  for  the  feveral  deities  y  and  they 
were  ufed  not  only  on  the  ftatues  and  images  of  the 
gods,  by  the  priefts  in  facrifiding,  and  by  kings  and 
emperors,  but  alfo  on  altars,  temples,  doors  of  houfes, 
facred  vidlims,  (hips,  &c. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns,  Hill 
feen  on  medals,  viz.  a  crown  of  laurels,  a  radial  or  ra¬ 
diating  crown,  a  crown  adorned  with  pearls  and  preci¬ 
ous 
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ous  flones,  and  the  fourth  a  kind  of  bonnet  or  cap, 

'  fomething  like  the  mortier. 

The  Romans  had  alfo  various  kinds  of  crowns, 
which  they  diftributed  as  rewards  of  military  achieve¬ 
ments ;  as,  I.  The  oval  crown,  made  of  myrtle,  and 
bellowed  upon  generals  who  were  entitled  to  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  leffer  triumph,  called  ovation .  2.  The 
naval  or  roftral  crown,  compofed  of  a  circle  of  gold, 
with  ornaments  reprefenting  beaks  of  (hips,  and  given 
to  the  captain  who  firft  grappled,  or  the  foldier  who 
firft  boarded  an  enemy’s  (hip.  3.  The  crown  called 
in  Latin  vallaris,  or  cajlrenfis ,  a  circle  of  gold  raifed 
with  jeweli^or  palifades  ;  the  reward  of  him  who  firft 
forced  the  enemy’s  entrenchments.  4.  The  mural 
crown,  a  circle  of  gold  indented  and  embattled  ;  given 
to  him  who  firft  mounted  the  wall  of  a  befieged  place, 
and  there  lodged  a  ftandard.  5.  The  civic  crown, 
made  of  the  branch  of  a  green  oak,  and  given  him 
who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  6.  The  trium¬ 
phal  crown,  confiding  at  firft  of  wrreaths  of  laurel, 
but  afterwards  made  of  gold  ;  proper  to  fuch  generals 
as  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  7.  The  crown  call¬ 
ed  obfidionalis ,  or  grc.minea ,  made  of  grafs  growmg  on 
the  place 5  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered 
a  Roman  army  from  a  fiege.  8.  The  radial  crown, 
given  to  princes  at  their  tranfiatioU  among  the  gods. 

We  meet  alfo  with  the  corona  aurea,  often  bellowed 
on  foldiers  without  any  other  additional  term  ;  ath¬ 
letic  crowns,  and  crowns  of  laurel,  deftined  to  crown 
vigors  at  the  public  games,  poets,  orators,  &c.  All 
thefe  crowns  were  marks  of  nobility  to  the  wTearers  ; 
and  upon  competitions  with  rivals  for  rank  and  digni¬ 
ties,  often  determined  the  preference  in  their  favour. 

See  Plate  CLXIV.  For  an  account  of  modern  crowns 
fee  Heraldry. 

Crown  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  poffeffions  and 
dignity  of  a  king.  The  crown  of  England,  according 
to  Sir  William  Blackftone,  is  by  common  law"  and  con- 
ftitutional  cuftom,  hereditary  ;  and  this  in  a  manner  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itfelf ;  but  the  right  of  inheritance  may  frotn 
time  to  time  be  changed  or  limited  by  adl  of  parliament, 
•under  which  limitations  the  crowm  ftill  continues  here¬ 
ditary.  See  Succession. 

Pleas  of  the  Crown.  See  Pleas. 

Crown,  in  Commerce ,  is  a  general  name  for  coins, 
both  foreign  and  domeftic,  of  or  near  the  value  of  five 
(hillings  fterling.  In  its  limited  fenfe,  crown  is  only 
applicable  to  that  popular  Englifh  coin  which  bears  the 
name,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  fixty  Englilh  pence  or 
five  (hillings,  or  to  fix  livres  French  money.  But,  in 
its  extenfive  fenfe,  it  takes  in  feveral  Others ;  as  the 
French  ecu,  which  wre  Call  the  French  crown,  ftruck 
in  1641  for  fixty  fols,  or  three  livres;  alfo  the  peta- 
gon,  dollar,  ducatoon,  rixdollar,  and  piaftre  or  piece 
of  eight. 

CROWN,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the 
clerical  tonfure  ;  which  is  the  mark  or  chafadler  of  the 
Romifti  ecclefiaftics,  This  is  a  little  circle  of  hair 
ftiaved  off  from  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  more  or  lefs 
broad,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  orders  received  : 
That  of  a  mere  clerk  is  the  fmalleft  ;  that  of  priefts 
and  monks  the  larged.  The  clerical  crown  was  an¬ 
ciently  a  round  lift  of  hair,  fhaved  off  around  the  head, 
reprefenting  a  real  crown  :  this  is  eafily  obfervable  in 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 
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feveral  ancient  ftatues,  &c.  The  religious  of  St  Do¬ 
minic  and  St  Francis  ftill  retain  it. 

Crown,  among  jewellers,  the  upper  work  of  the 
rofe  diamond,  which  all  centres  in  the  point  at  the  top, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  horizontal  ribs. 

Crown -Office,  an  office  belonging  to  the  king’s 
bench  court,  of  which  the  king’s  coroner  or  attorney 
is  commonly  mafter.  In  this  office,  the  attorney  ge¬ 
neral  and  clerk  of  the  crown  feverally  exhibit  intor- 
mations  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  at  common 
law,  as  in  the  cafe  of  batteries,  confpiracies,  libelling, 
8cc.  on  which  the  offender  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 
king. 

Crown  Glafs ,  denotes  the  fined  fort  of  window-glafs. 
See  Glass. 

Crown  Scabs .  See  Farriery  Index. 

Crown -Wheel  of  a  Watch ,  the  upper  wffieel  next  the 
balance,  which  by  its  motion  drives  the  balance,  and  in 
royal  pendulums  is  called  the fwing  wheel. 

Crown -Imperial.  See  Fritillaria,  BotaNy  Index. 
CRowN-Worh ,  in  Fortification ,  is  an  out-work  running 
into  the  field;  defigned  to  keep  off  the  enemy,  gain 
fome  hill  or  advantageous  poft,  and  Cover  the  other 
works  of  the  place.  The  crown-w'ork  confifts  of  twro 
demi-baftions  at  the  extremes,  and  an  entire  baftion  in 
the  middle,  with  curtains. 

Crown,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  name  given  to  two  con- 
ftellations,  the  fouthern  and  the  northern. 

Crown,  in  Geometry ,  a  plane  ring  included  betiveen 
two  parallel  or  concentric  peripheries  of  unequal 
circles. 

Crown-PoJI ,  is  a  poft  in  fome  building  (landing  up¬ 
right  in  the  middle  between  tw-o  principal  rafters ;  and 
from  wffiich  proceed  drills  or  braces  to  the  middle  of 
each  rafter.  It  is  otherwife  called  a  king  pqfi ,  or  king's 
piece ,  or  joggle-piece.  _  . 

CROWNE,  John,  a  celebrated  dramatic  writer, 
born  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  his  father  was  a  minifter. 
Being  impatient  of  the  gloomy  reftraint  of  that’coun- 
try,  he  came  to  England,  wdiere  he  was  reduced  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  an  old  lady ;  of  which  he 
Was  foon  as  wreary  as  he  had  been  of  America.  He 
then  had  recourfe  to  his  pen,  w*hich  quickly  procured 
him  favour  at  court :  but  this  kind  of  fubfiftente  pro- 
ving  precarious,  he  ventured  to  folicit  Charles  II*  fdr 
fome  eftabliffiment.  Charles  promifed  to  provide  for 
him,  but  infilled  firft  on  having  another  comedy  ;  and 
fuggefted  to  him  the  plan  of  a  Spanifh  play,  from, 
which  Crowne  produced  the  comedy  of  Sir  Courtly 
Nice :  but  the  fudden  death  of  the  king  on  the  la(l 
day  of  the  rfchsarfal,  plunged  him  st  once  from  his 
pleafing  expeditions  into  difappointiiient  and  diftrefs, 
and  left  him  no  refource  but  his  wits.  He  died  fome 
time  about  the  year  1703  ;  and  left  behind  him  17  tra¬ 
gedies  and  comedies,  fome  of  wdiich  are  adted  with 
great  fuccefs.  His  chief  excellence  lay  in  comedy ; 
yet  his  tragedies  are  far  from  being  contemptible. 
His  plots  are  for  the  mod  part  his  own  invention  ;  his 
charadlers  are  in  general  ftrongly  coloured  and  highly 
finiffied  ;  and  his  dialogue  lively  and  fpirited,.  atten¬ 
tively  diverfified,  and  well  adapted,  to  the  feveral 
fpeakers.  So  that  on  the  whole  lie  may  affuredly  be 
allowed  to  (land  at  lead  in  the  third  rank  of  our  drama¬ 
tic  winters.  , 
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CROWNING,  in  Architecture ,  is  underfiood,  in 
the  general,  of  any  thing  that  terminates  or  finithes 
a  member  or  decoration.  Thus,  a  corniche,  a  pedi¬ 
ment,  &c.  are  called  crownings .  Thus  alfo  the  abacus 
is  faid  to  crown  the  capital  \  and  thus  any  member  or 
moulding  is  faid  to  be  crowned  when  it  has  a  fillet  over 
it  >  and  a  niche  is  crowned  when  it  is  covered  with 
a  capital. 

Crowning,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  finilhing 
part  of  a  knot  made  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  It  is  per¬ 
formed  by  interweaving  the  ends  of  the  different 
flrands  artfully  among!!  each  other,  fo  as  that  they 
may  not  become  loofened  or  untwified.  They  are  ufe- 
ful  in  all  kinds  of  fioppers. 

CROWT.FI,  or  Crutii.  See  Cruth. 

CROXAL,  Samuel,  an  ingenious  Englifh  divine, 
who  in  his  youth  wrote  the  celebrated  poem  entitled 
The  Fair  CircqJJian .  He  had  the  livings  of  Hampton 
in  Midcllefex,  and  the  united  parilhes  oi  St  Mary  So- 
merfet,  and  St  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  London }  both 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1751.  He  publifhed 
many  other  poems  and  tranilations,  with  an  entire 
Englifh  edition  of  /Eiop’s  Fables.  In  confequence  of 
his  attachment  to  Whig  principles,  he  enjoyed  fome 
other  preferments,  and  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
George  II. 

CROYDON,  a  town  of  Surry  in  England.  Its 
fituation  is  low,  near  the  fpring-head  of  the  river 
Wandel,  and  it  is  in  a  manner  furrounded  with  hills. 
It  is  pretty  large,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  being  the 
feat  of  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  a  large 
handfeme  church,  an  hofpital,  and  a  free  fchool.  W. 
Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  22. 

CRUCIAL  incision,  in  Surgery ,  an  incifion  made 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs. 

CRUCIANELLA,  Petty  Madder  a  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs,  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order,  Stellatee . 
See  Botany  Index . 

CRUCIBLE,  a  chemical  vefiel  made  of  earth,  and 
fo  tempered- and  baked  as  to  endure  the  greatefl  heat. 
It  is  ufed  to  melt  metals,  and  to  flux  minerals,  ores, 
&c. 

CRUCIFIX,  a  crofs  upon  which  the  body  of  Chrift 
is  fattened  in  effigy,  ufed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
excite  in  their  minds  a  ftrong  idea  of  our  Saviour’s 
paffion. 

They  etteem  it  an  effential  circumftance  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  worffiip  performed  at  the  altar ;  and  on  Good 
Friday  they  perform  the  ceremony  of  adoring  it,  which 
is  done  in  thefe  words,  0  crux  ave,fpes  unica  ;  “  Flail, 
thou  crofs,  our  only  hope.”  The  officiating  prieft 
uncovers  the  crucifix,  elevates  it  with  both  his  hands, 
and  fays,  Ecce  lignum  c  rue  is  ;  “  Behold  the  wood  of 
the  crofs.”  The  people  anfwer,  in  quo  falus  mundi 
tpependit ;  “  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  fullered 
death.”  Then  the  whole  congregation  bow  with  great 
reverence,  and  devoutly  kifs  the  holy  w’ood. 

CRUCIFIXION,  a  capital  puniffirnent  by  nailing 
the  criminal  to  a  crofs.  See  Cross. 

CRUCIFORM,  in  general,  fomething  difpofed. 
crofs-ways}  but  more  efpecially  ufed  by  botanitts,  for 
flowers  confiding  of  four  petals  difpofed  in  the  form 
of  a  crofs. 

CRUCITA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  digynia  or¬ 


der,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thole  the  order 
of  which  is  doubtful.  The  interior  calyx  is  tetra- 
phyllous,  the  exterior  calyx  triphyllous }  there  is  no 
corolla,  and  only  one  feed. 

CRUDE,  an  epithet  given  to  fomething  that  has  not 
palled  the  fire  or  had  a  proper  degree  qf  codtion. 

CRUDITY,  among  phyficians,  is  applied  to  undi- 
gelled  fubttances  in  the  ftomach  \  to  humours  in  the 
body  which  are  unconco&ed,  and  not  prepared  for  ex- 
pulfion  ;  'and  to  the  excrements. 

CRUISE,  from  the  German  kruifs ,  “  acrofs,”  figni- 
fies  to  crofs  to  and  fro,  to  fail  up  and  down  within  n 
certain  fpace  of  the  fea,  called  the  cruifing  latitude,  in 
qued  of  vefiels  or  fleets  of  an  enemv,  &.c. 

CRUISERS,  in  the  navy,  are  frnall  men  of  war 
made  ufe  of  to  and  fro  in  the  Channel,  and  elfewhere, 
to  fecure  our  merchant  fliips  and  vefiels  from  the 
enemy’s  fmall  frigates  and  privateers.  They  are 
generally  fuch  as  fail  well,  and  are  commonly  well 
manned  :  and  indeed  the  fafety  of  the  trade  in  the 
Channel,  and  up  and  down  the  foundings,  and  other 
places,  abfolutely  requires  the  conttant  keeping  out  fuch 
Ihips  at  fea. 

CRUMENTATA,  among  zoolog  ills,  animals  fur- 
niffied  with  a  pouch  or  bag,  wherein  to  receive  their 
young  in  time  of  danger ;  as  the  oppoflum.  See  Di- 
DELFKUS. 

CRUOR,  fometimes  fignifies  the  blood  in  general } 
fometimes  only  the  venous  blood}  and  fometimes  extra- 
vafated  or  coagulated  blood  :  but  is  moft  frequently  ufed 
for  the  red  globules  of  the  blood }  in  contradittin&ion 
to  the  limpid  or  ferous  part. 

CRUPPER,  in  the  manege,  the  buttocks  of  a  horfe } 
the  rump  :  alfo  a  thong  of  leather  put  under  a  horfe’s 
tail,  .and  drawn  up  by  thongs  to  the  buckle  behind  the 
faddle,  fo  as  to  keep  him  from  calling  the  faddle  forwards 
on  his  neck. 

CRURiEUS,  Crureus,  Mufculus ,  in  Anatomy ,  a 
fleffiy  mafs,  covering  almofl  all  the  forefide  of  the  os 
femoris,  between  the  tvVo  vafti,  which  likewife  cover  the 
edges  of  this  mufcle  on  each  fide.  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  Mufeles. 

CRURAL,  in  Anatomy ,  an  epithet  given  to  the  ar¬ 
tery  which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  crura  or  legs,  and 
to  the  vein  by  which  this  blood  returns  towards  the 
heart.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

CRUS,  in  Anatomy ,  all  that  part  of  the  body  con¬ 
tained  between  the  buttocks  and  the  toes. 

CRUSADE.  See  Croisade. 

CRUS  ADO,  in  commerce,  a  Portuguefe  coin,firuck 
under  Alphonfus  V.  about  the  year  1457,  at  the  time 
when  Pope  Calixtus  fent  thither  the  bull  for  a  croifade 
againtt  the  infidels.  This  coin  has  a  crofs  on  one  fide 
and  the  arms  of  Portugal  on  the  other. 

CRUSCA,  an  Italian  term  fignifying  bran ,  is  in  ufe 
amongft  us  to  denote  that  celebrated  academy  called 
Della  Crufca ,  eftabliffied  at  Florence  for  purifying  and 
perle£ling  the  Tufcan  language.  See  Academy, 
N°  1 1.  The  academy  took  its  name  from  its  office, 
and  the  end  propofed  by  it }  which  is,  to  refine  the 
language,  and  as  it  were  to  feparate  the  bran  from 
it.  Accordingly,  its  device  is  a  fieve  *,  and  its  motto, 
11  pin  biel  for  ne  coglie  ;  that  is,  “  It  gathers  the  fined 
flour  thereof.”  In  the  hall  or  apartment  where  the 

academy 
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"rufca  academy  meets,  M.  Moneonis  informs  us,  that  every 
II  thing  bears  an  allufion  to  the  name  and  device ;  the 
Lruth'  feats  are  in  form  of  a  baker’s  bafleet ;  their  backs  like 
a  (hovel  for  moving  of  corn  ;  the  cushions  of  gray  fa- 
tin,  in  -form  of  facks  or  wallets  ;  and  the  branches 
where  the  lights  are  placed  refembling  facks.  The 
vocabulary  Della  Crufca  is  an  excellent  Italian  diction¬ 
ary,  compofed  by  this  academy. 

CRUSTA  lactea,  in  Medicine ,  the  fame  with 
Achor. 

CRUST ACEOUS  fish,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  are 
thofe  covered  with  (hells,  confiding  of  feveral  pieces  or 
fcales  ;  as  thofe  of  crabs,  lobllers,  &c. 

Thefe  are  ufually  fofter  than  the  (hells  of  the  tefta- 
eeous  kind,  which  confift.of  a  (ingle  piece,  and  gene¬ 
rally  much  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the  former  j  fuch 
as  thofe  of  the  oyfter,  fcallop,  cockle,  &c. 

Dr  Woodward  obferves,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  that 
of  all  the  (hells  found  in  beds  of  all  the  different  mat¬ 
ters  dug  out  of  the  earth,  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the 
cruftaceous  kind  :  the  reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  that 
thefe  being  much  lighter  than  the  reft,  muft  have 
floated  on  the  furface  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  when 
all  the  ftrata  were  formed  ;  and  there  have  corrupted 
and  periflied. 

CRUTH,  or  Crowth,  a  kind  of  muftcal  inftru- 
ment  formerly  in  ufe  among  the  common  people  in 
Wales,  It  is  of  the  fidicinal  kind,  fomewhat  refem¬ 
bling  a  violin,  1 2  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  thicknels.  It  has  fix  firings  fupported  by  a 
bridge,  and  is  played  on  with  a  bow :  the  bridge  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  of  a  violin,  in  that  it  is  fiat  and  not 
convex  on  the  top  ;  a  circumftance  from  which  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  that  the  firings  are  to  be  ftruck  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  as  to  afford  a  fucceffion  of  concords. 
The  bridge  is  not  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  fides 
of  the  inllrument,  but  in  an  oblique  direftion  j  and, 
which  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  one  of  the  feet  of 
the  bridge  goes  through  one  of  the  found-holes, 
which  are  circular,  and  reds  on  the  infide  of  the  back  $ 
the  other  foot,  which  is  proportionably  fhorter,  refling 
on  the  belly  before  the  other  found-hole.  Of  the  firings 
the  four  firft  are  conduced  from  the  bridge  down  the 
finger  board,  as  in  a  common  violin  j  but  the  fifth 
and  fixth,  which  are  about  an  inch  longer  than  the 
x  others,  leave  the  fmall  end  of  the  neck  about  an  inch 
to  the  right.  The  whole  fix  are  wound  up  either  by 
wooden  pegs  in  the  form  of  the  letter  'I',  or  by  iron 
pins,  which  are  turned  with  a  wreft  like  thofe  of  a 
harp  or  fpinet.  Of  the  tuning,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  fifth  and  fixth  firings  are  the  unifon  and  oc¬ 
tave  of  G  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  fame  of  C  $  and 
the  fecond  and  firft,  tl\e  fame  of  D  5  fo  that  the  fecond 
pair  of  firings  are  a  fourth,  and  the  third  a  fifth,  to  the 
firft.  See  Plate  CLXIV, 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  inllrument,  there 
is  but  little  written  evidence  to  carry  it  further  back 
than  the  time  of  Leland  $  neverthelefs  the  opinion  of 
its  high  antiquity  Is  fo  ftrong  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  where  it  was  ufcd,  as  to  afford  a  probable 
ground  of  conjedlure,  that  the  cruth  nrght  be  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  the  wThole  fidicinal  fpecies  of  mufical  inftru- 
ments.  Another  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  but  which 
tends  alfo  to  prove  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Wales, 
arifes  from  a  difcovery  lately  made  and  communica¬ 


ted  to  the  fociety  of  antiquarians,  refpedling  the  abbey- 
church  of  Melrofe  in  Scotland,  luppofed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  time  of  Edward  II/  It  feems  that  a- 
mong  the  outfide  ornaments  of  that  church  there  is  the 
reprefentation  of  a  cruth,  very  little  different  from  the 
defcription  above  given.  The  inllrument  is  now  dif- 
ufed,  infomuch  that  Sir  John  Hawkins,  from  whom 
we  extradl,  tells  us,  that  there  is  but  one  perfon  in 
the  whole  principality  of  North  Wales  that  can  play 
upon  it  i  and  as  he  was  at  that  time  near  60  years  of 
age,  the  fucceflion  of  performers  is  probably  near  an  end. 

CRUX,  or  St  Croix,  one  of  the  Caribbee  ifiands, 
fituated  about  60  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
fubjedt  to  Denmark.  From  being  a  perfedl’  defert,  it 
has  begun  to  flourifti  exceedingly,  being  made  a  free 
port,  and  receiving  great  encouragement  from  govern¬ 
ment.  W.  Long.  64.  o.  N.  Lat.  17.  30. 

La  CRUZ,  an  excellent  harbour  on  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  America,  which  was  difcovered  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  1779.  They  were  introduced  into  it  by  a 
paffage  which  they  called  Buc  are  til's  entrance ,  and 
which  they  placed  in  55.  18.  N.  Lat.  and  139.  15. 
W.  Long,  from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  The  latitude 
of  this  paffage  as  laid  down  by  the  Spaniards  feems  to 
be  corredl ;  but  the  editor  of  Peroufe’s  voyage  con¬ 
cludes,  from  the  furvey  made  by  Captain  Cook  on  the 
coafts  adjacent  to  the  entrance  of  Bucarelli,  that  this 
entrance  is  about  1350  20'  to  the  weft  of  Paris,  or  near 
1 330  weft  of  Greenwich. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  long  in  the  harbour  of  La 
Cruz  before  they  received  a  vilit  from  the  inhabitants 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Bartering  took  place.  The  In¬ 
dians  gave  their  peltry,  and  various  trifles,  for  glafs 
beads,  bits  of  old  iron,  &c.  By  this  traffic  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  enabled  to  gain  a  fufficiently  exafl  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  genius,  of  their  offenfiVe  and  defenfive 
arms,  of  their  manufadlures,  &c.  Their  colour  is  a 
clear  olive  j  many  among  them  have,  however,  a  per¬ 
fectly  white  (kin  :  their  countenance  is  well  propor¬ 
tioned  in  all  its  parts.  They  are  robuft,  courageous, 
arrogant,  and  warlike.  They  clothe  themfelves  in  one 
or  two  undreffed  (kins  (with  the  fur  apparently)  •,  thefe 
are  the  (kins  of  otters,  of  fea- wolves,  of  benades  (a 
fpecies  of  deer),  of  bears,  or  other  animals.  Thefe 
dreffes  cover  them  from  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the 
Irg  j  fome,  however,  among  them  wear  boots  of  fmooth 
(kin,  refembling  Engiifti  boots,  only  that  thofe  of  the 
Indians  open  before,  and  are  laced  tight  with  a  firing. 
They  wear  hats  woven  from  the  fine  bark  of  trees, 
which  is  formed  into  the  (hape  of  a  funnel  or  a  cone. 
At  the  wrri(ls  they  have  bracelets  of  copper  or  iron, 
or  for  want  of  thefe  metals  the  fins  of  whales  ;  and 
round  the  neck,  necklaces  of  fmall  fragments  of  bones 
of  filhes  and  other  animals,  and  even  copper  collars 
of  the  bignefs  of  two  fingers.  They  wear  in  their 
ears  pendants  of  mother-of-pearl,  or  flat  pieces  of 
copper,  on  which  is  embodied  a  refin  of  a  topaz  co. 
lour,  and  which  are  accompanied  with  jet  beads. 
Their  hair  is  long  and  thick,  and  they  make  ufe  of  a 
comb  to  hold  it  together  in  a  fmall  queue '  from  the 
middle  to  the  extremity  j  a  narrow  ribbon  of  coarfe 
linen,  w’oven  for  this  purpofe,  ferves  as  a  ligament. 
They  wear  alfo  as  a  covering  a  kind  of  fcarf,  wroven 
in  a  particular  manner,  fomething  more  than  a  yard 
and  a  half  long,  and  about  half  a  yard  broad,  round 
5  F  2  which 
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La  Cruz,  which  hangs  a  fringe  fome thing  more  than  half  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  deep,  of  which  the  thread  is  regu¬ 
larly  twilled. 

The  women  give  proofs  of  their  modefty  and  decen¬ 
cy  by  their  drefs.  Their  phyliognomy  is  agreeable, 
'their  colour  frefli,  their  cheeks  vermilioned,  and  their 
hair  long  :  they  plait  it  together  in  one  long  trefs. 
They  wear  a  long  robe  of  a  fmooth  Ikin  tied  round  the 
loins,  like  that  of  a  nun  ;  it  covers  them  from  the  neck 
as  low  as  the  feet ;  the  lleeves  reach  down  to  the  wrifts. 
Upon  this  robe  they  put  divers  fkins  of  otters  or  other 
animals  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  All  the  married  women  have  a  large 
opening  in  the  under  lip,  and  this  opening  or  orifice  is 
filled  up  by  a  piece  of  wood  cut  in  an  oval  (hape,  of 
which  the  (mailed  diameter  is  almoft  an  inch  ;  the 
more  a  woman  is  advanced  in  years  the  more  this  cu¬ 
rious  ornament  is  extended  •,  it  renders  them  frightful, 
the  old  women  efpecially,  whofe  lip,  deprived  of  its 
wonted  fpring,  and  dragged  by  the  Wright  of  this 
extraordinary  jewel,  neceffarily  hangs  in  a  very  difa- 
grceable  manner.  The  girls  wear  only  a  copper  needle, 
which  crolfes  the  lip  in  the  place  where  the  ornament 
is  intended  hereafter  to  be  placed. 

Thefe  Indians  in  war  make  ufe  of  cuiraffes  and 
(houlder  pieces  of  a  manufacture  like  that  of  the  whale¬ 
bone  flays  among  the  Europeans.  Narrow  boards  or 
fcantlings  form,  in  fome  fort,  the  woof  of  the  texture, 
and  threads  are  the  warp  :  in  this  manner  the  whole  is 
very  flexible,  and  leaves  a  free  ufe  to  the  arms  for  the 
handling  of  weapons.  They  wear  round  the  neck  a 
coarfe  and  large  gorget  which  covers  them  as  high  as 
below  the  eyes,  and  their  head  is  defended  by  a  morion, 
or  fkull-piece,  ufually  made  of  the  head  of  fome  feroci¬ 
ous  animal.  From  the  waifl  downwards,  they  wear  a 
kind  of  apron,  of  the  fame  contexture  as  their  cuirafs. 
Laftly,  a  fine  fkin  hangs  from  their  fhoulders  down  to 
the  knee.  With  this  armour,  they  are  invulnerable  to 
the  arrows  of  their  enemies ;  but  thus  armed,  they  can¬ 
not  change  pofition  with  fo  much  agility  as  if  they  were 
lefs  burdened. 

Their  offenfive  arms  are  arrows ;  bows,  of  which  the 
firings  are  woven  like  the  large  cords  of  our  belt  mufi- 
cal  inftruments  ;  lances,  four  yards  in  length,  tongued 
with  iron  ;  knives,  of  the  fame  metal,  longer  than  Eu¬ 
ropean  bayonets,  a  weapon  however  not  very  common 
among  them  ;  little  axes  of  flint,  or  of  a  green  ftone,  fo 
hard  that  they  cleave  the  moll  compaft  wood  without 
injury  to  their  edge. 

The  pronunciation  of  their  language  is  extremely 
difficult  •,  they  fpeak  from  the  throat,  with  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  tongue  againft  the  palate.  The  little  ufe 
the  women  make  of  their  inferior  lip  greatly  injures 
the  diftin&ivenefs  of  their  language.  The  Spaniards 
could  neither  pronounce  nor  write  the  words  which 
they  heard. 

From  the  vivacity,  of  fpirit  in  thefe  Indians,  and  from 
their  attention  amply  to  furnifh  the  market  eftablifhed 
in  the  harbour,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  are  pret¬ 
ty  laborious.  They  continually  brought  fluffs  well 
■woven  and  (haded  with  various  colours,  the  (kins  of  land 
and  fea  wolves,  of  otters,  bears,  and  other  fmaller  ani¬ 
mals  j  of  thefe  fome  were  raw,  and  others  dreffed. 
There  were  to  be  found  at  this  market  alfo  coverlets  of 
coarfe  cloth,  (haded  with  white  and  brown  colours,  very 
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well  woven,  but  in  fmall  quantities  :  large  ribbons  of  La  Cry*, 
the  fame  linen  which  might  match  with  that  of  the  v— ~ v— — 1 
Spanilh  officers  mattreffes  ;  (keins  of  thread  fuch  as  this 
'cloth  was  made  of ;  wooden  plates  or  bowels  neatly 
worked  ;  fmall  boats,  or  canoes,  painted  in  various  co¬ 
lours,  the  figures  of  which  reprefented  heads  with  all 
their  parts ;  frogs  in  wood,  nicely  imitated,  which  open¬ 
ed  like  tobacco  boxes,  and  which  they  employed  to 
keep  their  trinkets  in  ;  boxes  made  of  fmall  planks,  of 
a  cubical  form,  being  three  quarters  of  a  yard  on  each 
fide,  with  figures  well  drawn  or  carved  on  the  dutfide, 
reprefenting  various  animals  ;  the  covers  fabricated  like 
Flanders  etwees,  with  rabbeted  edges,  formed  fo  as  to 
(hut. into  the  body  of  the  box*,  animals  in  wood,  as 
well  thole.of  the  earth  as  of  the  air ;  figures  of  men  of 
the  fame  material,  with  (kull-caps  reprefenting  the  heads 
of  various  fierce  animals  ;  fnares  and  nets  for  (idling  j 
copper  collars  for  the  neck,  and  bracelets  of  iron  for 
the  wrift,  but  which  they  would  not  part  with  except 
at  a  very  high  price;  beak-like  inftruments,  from  which 
they  drew  founds  as  from  a  German  flute.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  took  fuch  of  thefe  merchandifes  as  were 
mod  agreeable  to  them,  and  left  the  remainder  to  the 
(hips  crews. 

As  the  Indians  difcovered  that  the  Spaniards  were 
very  dainty  in  their  fi(h,  they  did  not  let  them  want  for 
choice  :  the  greateft  abundance  was  in  falmon,  and  a 
fpecies  of  foie  or  turbot  three  yards  and  a  quarter  long, 
broad  and  thick  in  proportion  ;  cod  and  pilchards  were 
alfo  brought  to  market,  and  fifties  refembling  trout. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  gulf  is  full  of 
fifh  ;  the  banks  too  are  covered  with  (hells. 

The  quantity  of  mother-of-pearl  that  thefe  Indians 
cut  to  pieces  for  making  ear-rings  awakened  the  curio- 
fity  of  the  Spaniards  :  they  tried  to  difcover  whether 
thefe  people  ,  had  not  in  their  poffeffion,  or  whether. their 
country  did  not  produce  pearls,  or  fome  precious  Hones  : 
their  refearches  were  fruitlefs,  they  only  found  fome 
ftones  which  they  judged  to  be  metallic,  and  which  they 
carried  on  board,  not  having  the  neceffary  means  for  ex¬ 
trafling  the  metal  they  might  contain. 

The  inhabitants  of  La  Cruz  feed  upon  fifh,  freffi  or 
dry,  boiled  or  roafted  ;  herbs  and  roots  which  their 
mountains  yield  them,  and  particularly  that  which  in 
Spain  is  called  fea  parfley ;  and,  laftly,  upon  the  flefh 
of  animals  which  they  take  in  hunting  :  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  chafe  are  undoubtedly  abundant,  feeing 
the  number  of  dogs  they  keep  for  this  purpofe. 

They  appeared  to  the  Spaniards  to  worlhip  the  fun, 
the  earlieft  and  mod  natural  of  all  idolatrous  worlhip  ; 
and  they  paid  a  decent  refpefl  to  the  remains  of  their 
dead.  Don  Maurelle,  one  of  the  Spanifli  officers,  in 
an  expedition  round  the  gulf,  found  in  two  iflands 
three  dead  bodies  laid  in  boxes  of  a  fimilar  form  to 
thofe  which  have  been  deferibed  above,  though  confider- 
ably  larger,  and  decked  in  their  furs.  Thefe  biers  were 
placed  in  a  little  hut  upon  a  platform,  or  raifed  floor,- 
made  of  the  branches  of  trees. 

The  country  is  very  hilly  ;  the  mountains  are  lofty, 
and  their  (lope  extends  almoft  everywhere  to  the  fea. 

The  foil  is  lime-ftone  ;  it  is  never thelefs  covered  with  an 
impenetrable  foreft  of  tall  fir  trees,  very  large  and  very 
ftraight.  As  thefe  trees  cannot  llrike  very  deep  into  the 
earth,  the  violence  of  the  wind  often  tears  them  up  by 
the  roots :  they  rot  and  become  a  light  mould,  upoi*. 

which 
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.a  Cm2'  which  grows  a  buihy  thicket :  and  in  this  are  found 
nettles,  chamomile,  wild  celery,  anifc,  a  fpecies  of  cab- 
yptogra-  {jagCj  celandine,  elder,  wormwood,  forrel  ;  and  without 
_  ^  1  doubt  there  are  other  plants  along  the  rivers. 

The  Spaniards  faw  ducks,  gulls,  divers,  kites,  ravens, 
geefe,  ftorks,  gold-finches,  and  other  little  birds  un¬ 
known  to  them. 

The  commerce  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  In¬ 
dians  was  quite  undifturbed  j  and  lb  defirous  were  the 
latter  to  obtain  iron,  cloths,  and  other  ituffs,  that  they 
fold  their  children  for  broken  iron  hoops  and  other 
wares.  The  Spaniards  in  this  manner  bought  three 
young  lads,  one  from  five  to  fix  years  old,  another  of 
four,  and  the  third  from  nine  to  ten,  not  to  make 
Haves,  but  Chriftians  of  them  j  they  hoped  befides  to 
derive  ufeful  information  from  them  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  Thefe  youths  were 
fo  contented  in  being  with  the  Spaniards,  that  they  hid 
themfelves  when  their  parents  came  on  board,  from  the 
apprehenfion  of  being  again  retlored  to  them.  Two 
young  girls  were  alfo  purchafed  with  the  fame  view  ; 
one  very  ugly,  feven  years  of  age  ;  the  other  younger, 
better  made,  but  fickly,  and  almoft  at  the  gates  of  death. 

At  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  the  fea  rifes  in 
the  harbour  of  La  Cruz  feventeen  feet  three  inches 
Englilh  ;  it  is  then  high  water  at  a  quarter  after  12  at 
noon  ;  the  lowed  tides  are  fourteen  feet  three  inches ;  the 
night  tides  exceed  by  one  foot  nine  inches  thofe  of  the  day. 

CRYMODES,  among  phyficians,  a  kind  of  fever  at¬ 
tended  with  a  Ihivering  cold. 

CRYOLITE,  a  mineral  fubftance.  See  Minera¬ 
logy  Index^ 

CRYPT  A,  a  fubterraneous  cell  or  vault,  efpecially 
under  a  church,  for  the  interment  of  particular  families 
or  perfons.  S.  Ciampini,  defcribing  the  outfide  of  the 
Vatican,  fpeaks  of  the  cryptce  of  St  Andrew,  St  Paul, 
&c.  The  word  is  formed  of  abfcondo ,  “  I  hide  j” 

whence  K^virm,  crypta. 

Vitruvius  ufes  the  word  crypta  for  a  part  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  anfwering  nearly  to  our  cellar  }  Juvenal  for  a  cloaca. 
Hence  crypto-porticus ,  a  fubterraneous  place  arched  or 
vaulted,  ufed  as  an  under-work  or  paffage  in  old  walls. 
The  fame  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  decoration  at  the  etitry  of 
a  grotto. 

Crypta  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  of  our  ancient  writers 
for  a  chapel  or  oratory  under  ground. 

CRYPTiE,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by  Ruyfch  to 
glands  fituated  on  the  back  of  the  tongue^and  to  glands 
of  the  inteftines. 

CRYPTOG  AMIA,  (from  k^vi rrej,  occultus,  “  con¬ 
cealed,”  and  y xf*os,  nuptia ,  “  nuptials”),  the  24th 
elafs  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  comprehending  thofe  plants 
whofe  fructification  is  concealed,  either  through  minute- 
nefs,  or  within  the  fruit.  See  Botany  Index. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher, 
or  with  fympathetic  ink.  Among  the  methods  which 
Ovid  teaches  young  women  to  deceive  their  guardians, 
when  they  write  to  their  lovers,  he  mentions  that  of 
writing  with  new  milk,  and  of  making  the  writing 
legible  bv  means  of  coal  dull  or  foot ;  from  which  it 
appears,  that  the-ufe  of  fympathetic  ink  was  known  to 
the  ancients. 

Tut  a  quoque  eft,  fallitque  oculos,  k  laBe  recenti 
Liter  a ;  earbonis  puhere  tange  ;  leges. 

De  Arte  Amandi,  lib.  iii. 
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Aufonius  propofes  the  fame  means  to  Paulinus  in  the  Cryptogn- 
two  following  verfes  :  P'V* 

LaBe  incide  not as ;  arefcens  charta  tenebit  ,  a  '  , 

Semper  inafpkuas  ;  prodentur  fcripta  favillis. 

Epift.  xxiii. 

But  it  would  appear,  that  the  commentators  on  this 
poet  have  miliaken  the  meaning  of  the  w'ord  favillay 
which  is  ufed  here  to  fignify  fuligo,  or  foot  5  and  in 
the  fame  fenfe  it  is  often  employed  by  other  poets. 
Columella,  fpeaking  of  the  method  of  preferving  plants 
from  infeCts  with  foot,  calls  it  nigra  favilla.  In  ano¬ 
ther  place  he  mentions  the  fame  pradtice,  and  fays 
fuliginem  quce  fupra  focos  teBis  inhceret.  Other  glu¬ 
tinous  juices  befides  milk  may  be  employed  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  as  they  will  equally  hold  fall  the  black 
powder  ftrewed  over  them.  Pliny,  therefore,  recom¬ 
mends  the  milky  juice  of  certain  plants,  and  particu¬ 
larly  mentions  that  of  lettuce,  to  produce  this  effedt. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  feveral  metallic  folutions 
may  be  employed  for  a  fimilar  purpofe,  and  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  adlion  of  certain  vapours,  the  charadiers 
which  are  written  with  them  become  vifible.  This 
effedl  w-as  perhaps  accidentally  difcovered  $  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  In  a  book  De 
fecretis ,  compiled  by  VVecker  from  Porta,  Cardan, 
and  fome  other  old  writers,  and  printed  in  1592,  there 
is  no  mention  of  it ;  nor  even  is  it.  noticed  by  Cane- 
parius  in  his  book  de  Atramentis,  printed  in  1619.  The 
firft.  receipt  given  for  the  preparation  of  a  fympathetic 
ink  is  in  a  book  by  Peter  Borel  printed  at  Paris  in 
1653,  where  it  *s  called  magnetic  water  which  aBs  at 
a  dijiance.  Beckmann.  Hift.  of  Invent.  See  Chemis¬ 
try  Index,  Cipher,  and  Ink. 

CRYSTAL,  in  its  original  meaning,  fignified  ice. 

It  was  afterwards  applied  to  rock  cryftal,  or  cryftallized 
filiceous  earth  }  for  the  ancients,  according  to  Pliny,  re¬ 
garded  that  body,  as  water  which  was  congealed  by 
the  adlion  of  cold. 

Crystal,  a  fpecies  of  ftone  belonging  to  the  quartz 
or  filiceous  genus.  It  always  appears,  where  there 
has  been  no  interruption  to  its  cryilallization,  in 
hexagonal  prifms  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is  found 
of  different  kinds  and  colours.  1.  Opaque  or  femi- 
tranfparent,  and  white  or  of  a  milk  colour.  2.  O* 
paque  and  red,  or  of  a  carnelian  colour,  from  Oran 
in  Barbary.  3.  Opaque  and  black,  from  the  fame 
place.  4.  Clear.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  kinds 
of  cryflals  is  from  2650  to  2700.  Profeffor  Bergman 
extradled  from  them  about  fix  parts  of  argilla  and  one 
of  calcareous  earth  per  hundred  weight  y  but  Mr  Ger¬ 
hard  found  fome  fo  pure  as  to  contain  neither.. 

5.  Clear  and  blackifh  brown ;  the  fmoky  topaz,  or  rauch 
topa%  of  the  Germans.  It  is  found  at  Egan  in  Nor¬ 
way,  and  at  Lovifa  in  Finland.  Thefe  cryflals  are 
faid  to  become  clear  by  boiling  them  in  tallow\  6.  Clear 
and  yellow  \  found  in  Bohemia,  and  fold  inftead  of 
topazes.  7.  Clear  and  violet-coloured}  the  amethyll 
from  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Darmemore  in  Upland. 

The  moft  tranfparent  of  thefe  are  called  falfe  diamonds^ 

Briftol,  Kerry  ftones,  Alen^on  diamonds,  &c.  8.  Co-* 

lourlefs  rock  cryftal,  properly  fo  called,  found  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  the  province,  of  Jemtland,  and  many  other- 
places.  9.  Pyramidal  cryftal  with  one  or  two  points. 

Thefe  have  no  prifmatic  Ihape,  but  either  Hand  uporr 
a  bafe  in  cavities  of  quartz,  venjs,  have  only  a  Angle . 

pyramid. 
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'Cryftal.  pyramid,  and  are  of  various  colours  ;  or  they  lie  in 
•nr-  clayey  earths,  and  have  both  pyramids,  but  no  prifm. 

They  are  found  at  Blackenburg  upon  the  Hartz,  and 
at  Morferofh  in  the  Silverland  in  Tranfylvania. 

The  coloured  tranfparent  cryftals  derive  their  tinge 
from  an  exceedingly  (mall  portion  of  metallic  oxide,  but 
lofe  them  entirely  when  ftrongly  heated.  They  are 
called  falfe  gems  ;  viz.  the  red  from  Oran  in  Barbary, 
falfe  rubies  ;  the  yellow  from  Saxony,  falfo  topazes  *, 
the  green  from  Dauphiny,  very  rare,  falfe  emeralds  or 
prafes  ;  the  violet  from  Vil  in  Catalonia,  falfe  amcthyfts; 
the  blue  from  Puy  in  Valais  in  France,  falfe* fapphires. 
There  are  likewife  opal  or  rainbow  cryftals,  the  various 
colours  of  which  are  thrown  out  in  zones  acrofs  the  fur- 
face.  They  make  a  very  fine  appearance,  though  they 
never  (bine  like  the  oriental  opal. 

M.  Fourcroy  makes  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  cryftals  and  quartz,  by  affirming  that  the  former 
are  unalterable  in  the  fire,  in  which  they  neither  lofe 
their  hardnefs,  tranfparency  nor  colour  ;  while  the 
quartz  lofes  the  fame  qualities,  and  is  reduced  by  it  to 
a  white  and  opaque  earth.  He  claffes  the  rock  cryftals, 

I.  According  to  their  form,  viz.  1.  Infulated  hexa¬ 
gonal  cryftals  ending  in  pyramids  of  fix  faces,  which 
have  a  double  refraction,  or  fliow  two  images  of  the 
fame  objedt  when  looked  through.  2.  Hexagonal 
cryftals  united,  having  one  or  two  points.  3.  Te- 
traedral,  dodecaedral,  flatted  cryftals  ;  and  which, 
though  hexagonal,  have  neverthelefs  their  planes  irre¬ 
gular.  4.  Cryftals  in  large  maffes,  from  the  ifland  of 
Madagafcar,  which  have  a  fimple  refraCtion. 

II.  With  regard  to  their  colour,  as  being  either 
diaphanous,  reddilh,  fmoky,  or  blackiffi. 

.  III.  With  regard  to  accidental  changes,  fome  are 
hollow  ;  fome  contain  water  within  one  or  more  cavi¬ 
ties  :  fome  are  cafed  one  within  the  other  ;  fome  are 
of  a  round  form,  as  the  pebbles  of  the  Rhine  ;  fome 
have  a  cruft  of  metallic  calces  or  of  a  pyrites  ;  fome 
are  found  cryftallized  in  the  infide  of  a  cavity  ;  while 
fome  feem  to  contain  amianthus  or  afbcftus  ;  and  others 
contain  fhirls.  The  fame  author  reckons  among  cryf¬ 
tals  the  oriental  topaz,  the  hyacinth,  the  oriental  fap- 
phire,  and  the  amethyft.  M.  Daubenton  has  always 
looked  upon  this  laft  asr  a  quartz  of  a  cryftal. 

When  the  rock  cryftals  are  femitranfparent  or  inter¬ 
mixed  with  opaque  veins,  they  are  called  by  the  Swe- 
difli  lapidaries  milk-cryfals .  When  they  are  found  in 
the  form  of  round  pebbles,  which  is  occafioned  by  their 
being  tolled  about  and  rubbed  againft  one  another  by 
floods  or  by  the  fea,  they  are  called  by  the  Englifh 
lapidaries pebbte-cryfals .  They  come  from  the  Indies, 
Siberia,  and  other  places. 

According  to  Bomare,  the  rock-cry ftals  are  general¬ 
ly  formed  upon  or  among  quartz,  which  fhows  their 
great  affinity,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  greateft  quantity  of  them  is  brought  from 
Mount  Saint  Gothard  in  Switzerland.  Barge  pieces  of 
thefe,  weighing  from  5  to  800  pounds,  were  found 
there  at  Grimfelberg  ;  another  of  about  1 200  pounds 
weight  was  found  fome  years  ago  at  Fifbach  in  the  Va¬ 
lais  :  and  a  piece  fix  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  equally 
thick,  was  foupd  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  where 
thefe  natural  productions  are  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
fee  and  perfection. 

In  the  imperial  collection  at  Vienna,  there  is  a  pyra- 


mid  a  1  cry  ft  al  vafe  two  ells  in  height,  cut  wholly  out  of  CryRal. 
one  piece.  It  is  ufual  with  the  largeft  cryftals  of  the 
German  mountains  to  be  full  of  cracks  and  flaws,  and 
to  be  fo  conftructed  internally  as  to  fliow  all  the  prifma- 
tic  colours  y  but  the  above-mentioned  ones  were  quite 
free  from  thefe  blemifhes,  and  refembled  columns  of  the 
pureft  glafs,  only  much  clearer  than  any  glafs  can 
be  made.  Cryftal  is  alfo  found  in  many  parts  of  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland.  About  Briftol  it  is  found  of  an  ame- 
thyftine  tinge.  In  Silefia  and  Bohemia  in  Germany  it 
is  found  ftained  with  the  colours  of  the  ruby,  fapphire, 
emerald,  and  topaz  $  in  which  cafe  jewellers  take  great 
advantage  of  it,  felling  it  under  the  name  of  occidental 
fapphire . 

The  orders  of  pure  cryftal  are  three  :  the  flrft  is 
perfect  columnar  cryftals,  with  double  pyramids,  com- 
pofed  of  1 8  planes,  in  an  hexangular  column,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  hexangular  pyramid  at  each  end  :  the  fe- 
cond  order  is  that  of  perfect  cryftals,  with  double  pyra¬ 
mids,  without  a  column,  compofed  either  of  12  or  of 
16  planes,  m  two  hexangular  pyramids,  joined  clofely 
bafe  to  bafe,  without  the  intervention  of  any  column  •, 
the  third  order  is  that  of  imperfect  cryftals,  with  Angle 
pyramids,  compofed  either  of  12  or  10  planes,  in 
an  hexangular  or  pentangular  column,  affixed  irregu¬ 
larly  at  one  end  to  fome  folid  body,  and  terminated 
at  the  other  by  an  hexangular  or  pentangular  py¬ 
ramid. 

Thefe  are  all  the  general  forms  into  which  cryftal, 
when  pure,  is  found  concreted  ;  but  under  thefe  there 
are  almoft  infinite  varieties  in  the  number  of  angles,  and 
the  length,  thicknefs,  and  other  accidents  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  and  pyramids. 

When  cryftal  is  blended  with  metalline  particles  at 
the  time  of  its  formation,  it  aflumes  a  variety  of  fi¬ 
gures  wholly  different  from  thefe,  conftituting  a  fourth 
order,  under  the  name  of  metalline  cryjlals :  when  that 
metal  is  lead,  the  cryftal  allumes  the  form  of  a  cube; 
when  it  is  tin,  of  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  with  a  broad 
bafe ;  when  iron,  the  cryftal  is  found  concreted  in  rhom- 
boidal  figures  :  thefe  cryftals  are  very  common  about 
mines  ;  but  the  common  fpars,  which  are  liable  to  be 
influenced  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  metals,  and  to 
appear  in  the  very  fame  form,  are  to  be  carefully  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  them.  There  is  one  very  eafy  teft  for 
this  purpofe,  which  is,  that  all  fpars  are  fubjeft  to  be 
diffolved  by  aquafortis,  and  effervefee  .violently  only- 
on  its  touching  them  :  but  it  has  no  fuch  effefts  on  cry¬ 
ftal. 

The  pebble-cryflal  is  common  enough  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  but  that  which  is  formed  of  hexangular  co¬ 
lumns,  affixed  to  a  folid  bafe  at  one  end,  and  termina¬ 
ted  by  a  hexangular  column  at  the  other,  is  infinitely 
more  fo  :  this  is  what  we  call  J prig  or  rock  crijjlaly 
and  is  the  fpecies  defc'ibed  by  moft  authors  under  the 
name  of  cryjlal  of  the  Jhops ,  or  that  kept  for  medicinal 
ufes. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  ciy ftals,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  muft  have  been  once  in  a  foft  ftate, 
fince  fome  are  found  to  have  water  in  their  cavities. 

Pro fefibr  Bergman  obtained  13  regular  formed  cry¬ 
ftals,  by  fuftering  the  powder  of  quartz  to  remain  in  a 
vefTel  with  fluor  acid  for  two  years.  Thefe  were  about 
the  fize  of  fmall  peas,  and  were  lefs  hard  than  quartz. 

Mr  Magellan  informs  us,  that  he  received  from  Mr 

Achard 
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Achard  two  cryftals,  one  of  the  fparry  kind,  and  the 
other  as  hard  and  tranfparent  as  rock  cry  dal.  The 
hrlt  he  procured  by  means  of  calcareous  earth,  and  the 
latter  from  the  earth  of  alum,  both  diffolved  in  water 
impregnated  with  fixed  air,  the  water  filtrating  very 
Howly  through  a  porous  bottom  of  baked  clay.  The 
apparatus  is  defcribed  by  the  author  in  the  Journal  de 
Physique  for  January  1778  :  but  though  the  procefs 
was  attempted  by  Mr  Magellan,  and  afterwards  a  fe- 
cond  time  by  Mr  Achard  himfelf,  neither  of  them  were 
able  to  fucceed.  Mr  Morveau,  however,  in  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Dijon  Memoirs  for  1785,  afferts  that  he  has 
produced  a  very  (mail  artificial  cryftal*,  and  gives  the 
proper  method  for  fucceeding  in  the  procefs. 

Cry  dal  is  frequently  cut  ;  and  luftres,  vafes,  and 
toys,  are  made  of  it  as  of  other  beautiful  hones.  For 
this  purpofe  it  is  to  be  chofen  perfe&ly  clear  and  trans¬ 
parent.  It  is  to  be  tried  by  aquafortis,  or  by  drawing 
it  along  a  pane  of  glafs.  The  genuine  cryilal  will  not 
be  affe&ed  by  the  acid,  and  will  cut  glafs  almoft  like 
a  diamond.  When  any  piece  of  workmanffiip  of  natu¬ 
ral  cryftal  is  become  foul  and  dark,  the  following  me¬ 
thod  is  to  be  ufed  for  recovering  its  brightnefs  without 
hurting  the  polilh.  Mix  together  fix  parts  of  common 
water  and  one  part  of  brandy  ;  boil  thefe  over  a  bn£k 
fire,  and  let  the  cryilal  be  kept  in  it,  in  a  boiling  Hate, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  take  it  out  and  rub  it 
carefully  over  with  a  brufti  dipped  in  the  fame  liquor  ; 
after  this  it  is  to  be  wiped  with  a  napkin,  and  by 
that  means  its  furface  will  be  perfe&ly  cleaned,  and 
rendered  as  bright  as  at  firft,  without  any  injury  to 
the  points  of  the  cutting  or  the  polifti  of  the  planes  or 
faces,  which  would  probably  have  happened  had  the 
cleaning  been  attempted  by  mere  rubbing  with  a 
cloth. 

Natural  cryftal  may  be  reduced  by  calcination  into  a 
ftate  proper  for  making  glafs  with  alkaline  falls,  and 
thus  becomes  a  very  valuable  frit.  The  method  of  do¬ 
ing  it  is  as  follows  :  calcine  natural  cryftal  in  a  cru¬ 
cible  5  when  it  is  red  hot,  throw  it  into  cold  water.  Re¬ 
peat  this  eight  times,  covering  the  crucible,  that  no  duft 
or  allies  may  get  in  among  the  cryftal.  Dry  this  cal¬ 
cined  mafs,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Colouring  Crystal,  for  the  imitation  of  gems.  See 
Doublet. 

Crystal  isalfo  ufed  for  a  factitious  body,  call  in  glafs- 
houfes,  called  crystal-glafs ,  being  in  fa 61  no  more  than 
glafs  carried,  in  the  compofition  and  manufacture,  to  a 
greater  perfection  than  the  common-glafs. 

The  belt  kind  of  glafs-cryftal  is  that  called  Venice - 
crystal ,  made  at  Moran  near  Venice.  See  Glass. 

'  IJland  or  Iceland  Crystal,  a  tranfparent  fiftile  done, 
brought  from  Iceland,  foft  as  talc,  clear  as  rock  cry¬ 
ftal,  and  without  colour,  remarkable  for  its  unufual  re¬ 
fractions.  It  is  a  carbonate  of  lime. 

It  is  there  found  in  great  abundance  all  over  the 
country,  but  is  particularly  plentiful  in  a  mountain, 
not  far  from  the  bay  of  Roezfiord,  where  the  fined 
and  moll  pellucid  pieces  are  found  on  digging.  The 
mountain  lies  in  65  degrees  latitude,  and  has  its  whole 
outfide  made  up  of  it  ;  but  though  this  makes  a  very 
bright  and  glittering  appearance,  it  is  not  fo  fine  as 
that  which  lies  at  a  little  depth,  and  is  met  with  on 
opening  the  furface.  This  is  generally  taken  up  out 


of  the  earth  in  maffes  a  foot  long,  and  its  corners  very 
frequently  are  terminated  in  theie  large  maffes  by  a 
fort  of  cryftals,  very  different  in  figure  and  qualities 
from  the  reft  of  the  mafs.  The  done  itielf  is  of  a 
parallelopiped  figure;  but  thefe  excrefcences  arc  ei¬ 
ther  fingle  pyramids,  affixed  to  columns  like  common 
cryftal,  or  double  pyramids  with  or  without  columns 
between.  The  done  itfelf  is  foft ;  thefe  are  hard,  and 
cut  glafs :  the  done  calcines  to  lime  in  the  fire  ;  thefe 
run  into  glafs  :  in  ffiort,  the  done  itfelf  is  true  fpar, 
and  thefe  are  true  cryftal.  Befide  thefe,  there  fome- 
times  grows  out  of  the  end  of  the  larger  maffes  a  pure 
fine  afbeftos.  This  likewife  is  the  cafe  fometimes  in 
the  fpar  found  about  Bareges  in  France,  and  (hows  how 
nearly  together  the  formation  of  bodies,  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  from  one  another,  may  happen.  The  general  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  done  is  parallelopiped  ;  or,  as  fome  exprefs 
it,  rhomboid  :  and  it  retains  this  not  only  while  whole, 
but  alfo  when  broken  to  pieces ;  every  fragment  it  na¬ 
turally  falls  into,  though  ever  fo  fmall,  being  truly  of 
that  lhape.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  fome  places 
of  this  mountain  the  fame  fort  of  matter  is  found  in 
form  of  triangular  pyramids,  all  which  have  the  fame 
property  of  the  double  refradfion  with, the  parallelopi- 
peds  of  the  fame  fubftance  ;  fo  that  the  original  error  of 
fuppofing  its  qualities  owing  to  its  lhape,  is  refuted  by 
this,  as  well  as  by  the  trials  made  with  other  pellucid 
bodies  of  the  fame  figure,  which  do  not  fhow  this  re- 
maikable  property. 

The  Iceland  cryftal  is  ele&rical,  and  when  rubbed 
will  attraft  draws,  feathers,  and  other  light  fubftances,  in 
the  fame  manner  that  amber  does. 

The  vaft  maffes  of  white  fpar  which  are  found  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Derbyffiire,  though  they  are  not  exter¬ 
nally  of  the  parallelopiped  figure  of  the  Iceland  cryftal, 
nor  have  any  thing  of  its  brightnefs  or  tranfparence 
in  the  general  lump ;  yet  when  they  are  broken  they 
feparate  into  rhomboidal  fragments,  and  fome  of  thefe 
are  found  to  be  tolerably  pellucid  ;  all  thofe  whieh  are 
fo  have  the  property  of  the  Iceland  cryftal  ;  and  being 
laid  upon  paper  where  a  black  line  is  drawn,  they  all 
fhow  that  line  double,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  real 
Iceland  cryftal  does. 

Iceland  cryfta\  bears  a  red  heat  without  lofing  its 
tranfparency  ;  and  in  a  very  intenfe  heat  calcines  with¬ 
out  fufion  :  deeped  a  day  or  two  in  water,  it  lofes  its 
natural  poliffi.  It  is  very  foft  and  eafily  fcratched  with 
the  point  of  a  pin  :  it  will  not  give  fire  on  being  ftruck 
againlf  Heel ;  and  ferments  and  is  perfectly  diffolved 
in  aquafortis.  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  from  whence 
it  has  its  name ;  and  in  France,  Germany,  and  many 
other  places.  In  England  fragments  of  other  fpars 
are  very  often  miftaken  for  it,  many  of  them  having 
in  fome  degree  the  fame  property.  It  has  none  of  the 
diftinguiffiing  chara&ers  of  cryftal;  and  is  plainly  a 
genus  of  fpars,  called  from  their  figure  parallelopipedia 7 
which,  as  well  as  fome  other  bodies  of  a  different  ge¬ 
nus,  have  the  fame  properties.  Barthcline,  Huygens, 
and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  have  defcribed  the  body  at 
large,  but  have  accounted  it  either  a  cryftal  or  a  talc  ; 
errors  which  could  not  have  happened,  had  the  crite- 
rions  of  foffils  been  at  that  time  fixed  ;  fince  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  recorded  its  property  of  effervefeing  with 
nitric  acid,  which  alone  'mult  prove  that  it  is  neither 
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Cryftah  talc  nor  cryftal,  both  thofe  bodies  being  wholly  unaf- 
” ^  fe&ed  by  that  menftruum.  It  is  always  found  in 

form  of  an  oblique  parallelopiped,  with  fix  Tides  ; 
and  is  found  of  various  fizes,  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  three  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  pel¬ 
lucid,  and  not  much  lefs  bright  than  the  pureft  cryftal ; 
and  its  planes  are  all  tolerably  fmooth,  though  when 
nicely  vi«wed  they  are  found  to  be  waved  with  crook¬ 
ed  lines  made  by  the  edges  of  imperfect  plates.  What 
appears  very  fingular  in  the  ftru&ure  of  this  body  is, 
that  all  the  furfaces  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner, 
agd  consequently  it  will  fplit  off  into  thin  plates,  ei¬ 
ther  horizontally  or  perpendicularly  ;  but  this  is  found, 
on  a  microfcopic  examination,  to  be  owing  to  the  re¬ 
gularity  of  hgure,  fmoothnefs  of  furface,  and  nice 
joining  of  the  feveral  fmall  parallelopiped  concretions, 
of  which  the  whole  is  compofed  ;  and  to  the  fame 
caufe  is  probably  owing  its  remarkable  property  in  re¬ 
fraction. 

The  phenomena  of  this  done  are  very  remarkable, 
were  firft  fuggefted  by  Bartholin,  and  have  been  examined 
with  great  accuracy  by  Mr  Huygens  and  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton. 

1.  Whereas  in  other  pellucid  bodies  there  is  only 
one  refraction,  in  this  there  are  two  ;  fo  that  objects 
viewed  through  it  appear  double. 

2.  Whereas  in  other  tranfparent  bodies,  a  ray  falling 
perpendicularly  on  the  furface,  paffes  ftraight  through, 
without  fuffering  any  refraCtion,  and  an  oblique  ray  is 
always  divided  ;  in  Iceland  cryftal,  every  ray,  whether 
perpendicular  or  oblique,  becomes  divided  into  two,  by 
means  of  the  double  refraction.  One  of  thefe  refrac¬ 
tions  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule,  the  fine  of  in¬ 
cidence  out  of  air  into  cryltal,  being  to  the  fine  of  re- 
fradtion  as  five  to  three  ;  but  the  other  is  perfectly  new. 
The  like  double  refraCtion  is  alfo  obferved  in  cryftal  of 
the  rock,  though  much  lefs  fenfibly.  When  an  incident 
ray  is  thus  divided,  and  each  moiety  arrives  at  the  farther 
furface,  that  refraCted  in  the  firft  furface  after  the  ufual 
manner,  is  refraCted  entirely  after  the  ufual  manner  at 
the  fecond  ;  and  that  refraCted  in  the  unufual  man¬ 
ner  in  the  firft  is  entirely  refraCted  after  the  like  man¬ 
ner  in  the  fecond  ;  fo  that  each  emerges  out  of  the 
fecond  furface  parallel  to  the  firft  incident  ray.  Again, 
if  two  pieces  of  this  cryftal  be  placed  over  each  other, 
fo  that  the  furfaces  of  the  one  be  parallel  to  the  cor- 
refponding  ones  of  the  other  ;  the  rays  refraCted  in  the 
ufual  manner  in  the  firft;  furface  of  the  firft,  are 
refraCted  after  the  ufual  manner  in  all  the  other  furfaces ; 
and  the  fame  uniformity  appears  in  the  rays  refraCted 
after  the  unufual  manner ;  and  this  in  any  inclination  of 
the  furfaces,  provided  their  planes  of  perpendicular  re- 
fraCtion  be  parallel. 

From  thefe  phenomena  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  infers, 
that  there  is  an  original  difference  in  the  rays  of  light; 
by  means  whereof  fome  are  here  conftantly  refraCted 
after  the  ufual  manner;  and  others  in  the  unufual 
manner.  Were  not  the  difference  original,  and  did  it 
arife  from  any  new  modifications  impreffed  on  the  rays 
at  their  firft  refraCtion,  it  would  be  altered  by  new 
modifications  in  the  three  following  ones  5  whereas,  in 
faCt,  it  fuffers  no  alteration  at  all.  Again,  he  hence 
lakes  occafion  to  fufpeCt,  that  the  rays  of  light  have 
ieyeral  fides,  endued  with  feveral  original  properties : 


for  it  appears  from  the  circumftances,  that  thefe  are  Cryftal 
not  two  forts  of  rays  differing  in  their  nature  from  H 
each  other,  one  conftantly  in  all  pofitions,  refraCt-  \ 
ed  in  the  ufual,  and  the  other  in  the  unufual  manner  $ 
the  difference  in  the  experiment  mentioned  being  only 
in  the  pofition  of  the  fides  of  the  rays  to  the  plane  of 
perpendicular  refraCtion.  For  one  and  the  fame  ray 
is  refraCted  fometimes  after  the  ufual,  and  fometimes 
after  the  unufual  manner,  according  to  the  pofition  of 
its  fides  to  the  cryftal :  the  refraCtion  being  alike  in 
both,  when  the  fides  of  the  rays  are  pofited  the  fame 
way  to  both,  but  different  when  different.  Every  ray 
therefore  may  be  confidered  as  having  four  fides  or 
quarters;  two  of  which,  oppofite  to  each  other,  difpofe 
the  ray  to  be  refraCted  after  the  unufual  manner  ;  and 
the  other  two  in  the  ufual.  Thefe  difpofitions,  being 
in  the  rays  before  their  incidence  on  the  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  furfaces,  and  fuffering  no  alteration  ;  for  what 
appears  in  their  paffage  through  them  muft  be  original 
and  connate. 

Farther  Beccaria  correCts  the  obfervations  of  Huy* 
gens  and  Newton  concerning  the  refraCtion  of  rock  or 
mountain  cryftal.  The  double  refraCtion  of  the  latter 
happens  when  a  ray  paffes  through  two  fides  that  art 
inclined  to  each  other,  and  confequently  iffues  colour¬ 
ed  :  whereas  that  of  the  Iceland  cryftal  is  made  by  the 
paffage  of  a  ray  through  two  parallel  fides,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  iffues  colourlefs.  He  fuggefts,  that  there  may 
be  other  fubftances  in  which  there  is  a  manifold  re¬ 
fraCtion.  Gravefande  had  a  prifm  of  Brafil  pebble, 
which  had  a  double  refraCtion  at  each  angle,  but  of  a 
different  kind  from  one  another.  Mr  B.  Martin  pre* 
pared  feveral  prifms  of  Iceland  cryftal,  which  exhibited 
not  only  a  double  but  a  multiple  refraCtion.  A  fingle 
prifm  produced  a  fix-fold  refraCtion  ;  and  by  combining 
feveral  prifms,  a  number  df  refraCtions  was  obtained 
equal  to  the  produCt  of  thofe  of  the  fingle  prifms ;  i.  e.  a 
prifm  which  afforded  two  images  applied  to  one  of  fix, 
produced  a  prifm  of  twelve  images,  &c.  He  farther 
obferves,  with  refpeCt  to  Iceland  cryftal,  that  though 
the  fides  of  its  plane  of  perpendicular  refraCtion  be  pa¬ 
rallel  to  one  another,  a  beam  of  light  tranfmitted  through 
them  will  not  be  colourlefs ;  in  which  property  it  differs 
from  all  other  knowrn  fubftances. 

CRYSTALLINE,  in  general,  fomething  compofed 
of  or  refembling  cryftal.  See  Crystal. 

Crystalline  Heavens ,  in  Ancient  AJlronomy ,  two 
fpheres  imagined  between  the  primum  mobile  and  the 
firmament,  in  the  Ptolemaic  lyftem,  which  fuppofes  the 
heavens  folid,  and  only  fufceptible  of  a  fingle  motion. 

See  Astronomy. 

Crystalline  Humour ,  See  Anatomy  Index, 
CRYSTALLINE,  or  Crystallines,  in  Medi¬ 
cine  ^  are  puftules  filled  with  w^ater,  and  fo  called  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  tranfparency.  They  are  one  of  the  worft 
fymptoms  attendant  on  a  gonorrhoea.  They  are  lodged 
on  the  prepuce,  without  pain  ;  and  though  caufed  by 
coition,  have  nothing  of  infeCtion  attending  them.  The 
caufe  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  contufion  of  the  lymphatic 
veffels  in  the  part  affeCted.  Dr  Cockburn,  who  hath 
deferibed  this  cafe,  recommends  for  the  cure  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  of  lime-water  and  twTo  of  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine,  to  be  ufed  warm,  as  a  lotion  three  times  a- 
day. 
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troduc-  /CRYSTALLIZATION  is  the  fymmetncal  ar- 
tion.  rangement  of  the  particles  of  a  body  when  it  paffes 

J  from  the  liquid  to  the  folid  form.  This  arrangement 
efinition  ls  determined  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  fmall  folids 
of  which  the  body  is  cotnpofed  ;  and  thefe  folids  are  fe- 
parated  from  the  liquid  by  their  force  of  cohefion.  Cry- 
ftallization  is  one  of  the  moll  remarkable  effe&s  of  co¬ 
hefion.  The  qualities  of  a  folid  in  which  the  force  of 
cohefion  is  more  eafily  overcome  in  one  direction  than 
another  ;  its  biittlenefs,  elailicity,  and  ductility,  depend 
a  on  this  arrangement  of  its  particles. 

Solid  bodies  are  found  cither  in  irregular  maffes,  or 
exhibit  certain  determinate  forms  by  the  prccefs  of 
cryftallization.  Thofe  fubftances  which  are  capable  of 
a  {Turning  regular  figures,  uniformly  affe£t  the  fame 
form  ;  fubjeft,  however,  to  certain  deviations,  from  the 
operation  of  particular  circumftances.  Thofe  bodies 
only  can  affume  the  form  of  cryftals  which  are  fufeepti- 
ble  of  being  reduced  to  the  fluid  (late.  This  is  the 
ufual  method  of  cryftallizing  faline  fubflances.  The 
fubflance  to  be  cryftallized  is  diffolved  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  retain  it  in  folution.  This  is 
ftowly  evaporated  ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  fluid  is  di- 
minifhed,  the  particles  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other; 
they  combine  together  by  the  force  of  cohefion,  and 
form  cryftals.  Some  faline  bodies,  which  diiTolve  but 
in  fmall  proportion  in  cold  water,  are  found  to  be  very 
foluble  in  hot  water.  But  when  this  water  cools,  it  is 
no  longer  capable  of  holding  them  in  folution.  The 
particles  then  gradually  approach  each  other,  and  ar¬ 
range  themfelves  into  certain  determinate  forms  j  or 
they  cryftallize.  Many  of  the  faline  bodies  which  cry- 
ftallize  in  this  manner,  combine  with  a  confiderable 
portion  of  water.  This  is  called  the  •water  of  cnjjialh- 
xation.  Other  faline  fubftances  are  equally  foluble  in 
hot  and  cold  water.  Thefe  fubftances  do  not  cryftal¬ 
lize  by  cooling  the  fluid  ;  they  affume  regular  forms 
only  by  diminifhing  its  quantity.  This  is  effe&ed  by 
means  of  evaporation  by  the  application  of  heat.  In 
falts  which  are  cryftallized  in  thefe  circumftances,  the 
proportion  of  water  which  enters  into  combination  is 
fmall. 

There  are  fome  claffes  of  bodies  which  affume  regu¬ 
lar  forms,  but  are  not  foluble  in  any  liquid.  Such,  for 
inftance,  are  metallic  fubftances,  glSfs,  and  fome  other 
bodies.  Subftances  of  this  nature  are  cryftallized,  by 
being  previoufly  fubje&ed  to  fufion  *,  and  thus  having 
combined  with  caloric,  they  are  reduced  to  the  liquid 
ftate,  and  the  particles  being  feparated  from  each  other 
are  left  at  liberty  to  arrange  themfelves  into  regular 
forms,  or  to  cryftallize,  as  the  body  cools, 
onjechires  But  what  is  the  caufe  which  operates  in  determining 
>out  the  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  bodies  in 
thefe  circumftances  ?  or  what  is  the  caufe  of  the  fame 
bodies  in  the  fame  circumftances  affuming  regular  fi¬ 
gures  ?  The  ancient  philofophers  fuppofed  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  bodies  confifted  of  certain  regular  geometri¬ 
cal  figures  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  applied 
this  theory  to  explain  cryftallization.  Tfee  fchoolmen 
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aferibed  the  regular  figure  of  cryftals  to  their  fuhftan-  Intro^uc- 
tial  forms ;  and  others  fuppofed  that  it  depended  mere- ,  tlon’  , 
1  y  on  the  aggregation  of  the  particles,  but  without  ex- 
plaining  to  what  this  aggregation  was  owing,  or  the 
reafon  of  the  regular  figures  thus  produced.  Accord-  6 
ing  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  the  theory  of  Bofcovich,  Newton's, 
the  particles  of  bodies  held  in  folution  in  a  fluid,  are 
arranged  at  regular  diftances,  and  in  regular  order ; 
and  when  the  force  of  cohefion  between  the  particles 
and  the  fluid  is  diminifhed,  it  is  increafed  between  the 
particles  themfelves.  Thus  they  feparate  from  the  fluid, 
and  combine  together  in  groups  which  are  compofed  of 
the  particles  nearefi  to  each  other.  If  we  fuppofe  that 
the  pai  tides  compofing  the  fame  body  have  the  fame 
figure,  the  aggregation  of  any  determinate  number  of 
fuch  particles  will  produce  fimilar  figures.  Bergman 
is  of  opinion  that  the  particles  of  faline  fubftances  pof- 
fefs  a  double  tendency  :  by  the  one  they  arrange  them¬ 
felves  in  the  form  of  ipiculae  ;  and  by  the  other,  thefe 
fpiculm  arrange  themfelves  at  certain  angles  of  inclina¬ 
tion,  and  according  to  the  difference  of  thefe  angles, 
different  forms  of  cryftals  are  produced.  Thefe  effeds 
are  aferibed  by  the  ingenious  author  to  the  mutual  at¬ 
traction  which  exifts  between  the  particles,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  peculiar  figures  of  the  atoms,  at  one 
time  arranges  them  in  the  form  of  fpiculse,  and  then 
combines  the  fpiculae  thus  formed  under  different  angles 
of  inclination.  But  this  arrangement  of  the  particles,  y 
or  tendency  to  arrangement,  afligned  by  Bergman  as  a  Bergman's, 
caufe,  is  only  explaining  the  phenomenon  by  itfelf ; 
while  the  caufe  of  the  tendency  is  yet  unexplained. 

Nor  will  Newton’s  hypothefis  be  more  fatisfaClory  ;  for 
if  the  particles  of  a  body,  after  being  equally  diffufed 
in  a  fluid,  are  brought  together  by  a  general  attraction, 
it  will  follow  that  every  faline  body  fhould  cryftallize  in 
the  fame  manner. 

According  to  the  ingenious  theory  which  has  been  % 
propofed  by  Hauy,  the  integrant  particles  always  com-  Hauy’s. 
bine  in  the  fame  body  in  the  fame  way  j  the  fame  faces 
and  the  fame  edges  are  always  attraded  towards  each 
other.  But  thefe  faces  and  edges  are  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cryftals ;  and  hence  originates  that  variety  of 
forms  which  different  bodies  affuming  regular  figures 
by  cryftallization  exhibit.  But  why  are  the  fame 
edges  and  the  fame  faces  attraCled  in  the  fame  way  ; 

This  ftill  wants  explanation.  If  it  be  aferibed,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed,  to  a  certain  degree  of  polarity  exifting 
among  the  particles,  it  might  enable  us  to  account  for 
the  regular  figures  of  bodies  produced  by  the  procefs  of 
cryftallization.  For  by  the  effeCts  of  this  agent  we 
might  fuppofe  that  different  parts  of  the  particles  of  bo¬ 
dies  are  endowed  with  different  forces ;  one  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  another  a  repulfive  force  ;  and  by  the  aClion 
of  thefe  two  forces,  the  fame  arrangement  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  will  uniformly  take  place  ;  for  when  one  part  of 
a  particle  is  attra&ed,  the  other  will  be  invariably  re¬ 
pelled  ;  and  thus  thejame  faces  and  edges  will  always 
be  difpofed  in  the  fame  way.  But  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  exiftence  of  this  power,  however  fatis- 
.5  G  fa&orily 
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fa6loriIy  it  might  account  for  the  phenomena,  has  by  no 
means  been  proved  ;  and  even  if  its  exigence  were  com¬ 
pletely  eftabliihed,  the  difficulty  dill  remains  how  this 
polarity  is  to  be  explained. 

Without  entering  farther  into  thefe  fpeculations,  we 
pfopofe,  in  the  two  following  fe&ions,  to  prefen t  our 
readers  with  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  formation 
and  ftructure  of  cryftallized  bodies.  In  the  firft  fec- 
tion  we  fliall  treat  of  the  phenomena  of  cryftallization, 
the  means  of  conducing  this  procefs  to  obtain  the  mod 
perfeft  cryflals,  and  the  modifications  of  which  each 
of  the  forms  is  fufceptible.  In  the  fecond  we  fliall 
give  a  fhort  view  of  the  theory  of  the  flru6lure  of 
cryflals. 

SECT.  I.  Of  the  Phenomena  of  Cryf  alligation,  and  the 
modifications  to  which  it  is  fubjePt . 

* 

The  mofl:  complete  fet  of  obferva lions  which  has  yet 
appeared  on  this  branch  of  pra&ical  chemidry  has 
been  made  by  M.  Leblanc  ;  and  to  his  ingenious  me¬ 
moir  f  we  mud  acknowledge  ourfelves  indebted  for 
what  we  now  lay  before  our  readers  that  is  new  or  in- 
'tereding  on  this  fubjedl.  This  art,  he  obferves,  of 
managing  or  conducting  the  crydallization  pf  falts,  is 
g  in  a  great  meafure  new  ;  for  it  has  hitherto  attracted 
Conditions.  little  attention.  To  infure  fuccefs  in  obtaining  per¬ 
fect  cryflals,  the  procefs  mud  be  conduced  in  flat-bot- 
tomed  veffels  ;  and  veffels  of  glafs  or  porcelain  are 
found  preferable  to  thofe  of  any  other  materials  for 
this  purpofe.  The  fait  employed  (hould  be  in  a  date 
of  purity  ;  and  to  favour  the  increafe  and  regular  form 
of  the  cryilals,  they  are  to  be  placed  at  a  didance  from 
each  other  in  the  vedels  containing  the  folution.  To 
thefe  neceffary  precautions,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
vedels  in  which  the  evaporation  goes  on  fhould  be  at 
.perfeft  red,  and  that  it  is  requifite  to  obferve  the  denfity, 
or  fpecific  gravity,  at  which  the  folution  begins  to  yield 
cry  dais. 

The  particles  of  any  faline  body  Cannot  .come  into 
contact  and  form  cryflals,  as  long  as  the  force  of  affini¬ 
ty  between  thefe  particles  and  the  fluid  in  which  they 
are  held  in  folution  is  greater  than  the  mutual  affinity 
cf  the  particles  among  thcmfelves.  A  fait,  for  in- 
dance,  which  begins  to  crydaliize  at  a  certain  fpecific 
gravity  of  its  folution  in  v/ater,  will  afford  no  cryflals 
when  that  fpecific  gravity  is  diminifhed  ;  for  then  the 
particles  of  the  fait  are  removed  to  a  greater  didance 
from  each  other  ;  and  while,  by  this  didance,  the  force 
of  their  mutual  attra&ion  is  diminifhed,  the  attra&ion 
’between  thefe  particles  and  the  water  in  which  they 
are  diffolved  is  increafed  by  the  increafe  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  folvent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  folu- 
tiort  which  begins  to  cryftallize  at  a  certain  fpecific 
gravity,  is  more  concentrated,  the  crydals  which 
are  thus  obtained  arc  greatly  multiplied,  but  they  are 
.heaped  together  in  confufed  maffes,  exhibiting  no  regu¬ 
lar  forms.  Thus,  a  folution  which  has  been  fcarccly 
reduced  to  that  degree  of  concentration'  at  which  it  be¬ 
gins  to  crydaliize,  being  poured  while  it  is  hot  into 
the  proper  veffel  for  carrying  on  the  procefs,  or  left  at 
red  in  the  fame  veffel  in  which  the  folution  is  made,  to 
cool  {lowly,  will  yield  a  fmall  number  of  crydals,  which 
will  have  no  other  defers  than  what  are  occafioned  by 
their  contad  with  the  veffel.  Even  perfed  crydals 
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will  be  fometimes  found  amor  g  the  i mailer  ones.  When 
the  concentration  of  the  folution  has  not  been  carried 
too  far,  or  not  farther  than  what  is  effeded  by  flow 
cooling,  not  only  have  the  embryo  crydals  lefs  bulk, 
but  the  particles  having  come  into  contad  ilotvly  and 
without  confufion,  they  poffefs  a  greater  degree  of  trans¬ 
parency.  After  a  certain*penod,  which  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fpecies  of  fait  which  is  fubjeded  to  the  ope¬ 
ration,  fmall  crydals  may  be  didindly  obferved.  Thefe 
are  to  be  carefully  detached  from  each  other,  and  placed 
in  a  different  pofition.  Being  placed  by  this  manage¬ 
ment  on  a  different  fide,  the  detects  occafioned  by  their 
contad  with  the. veffel  are  loon  repaired.  From  the 
crydals  treated  in  this  way,  the  fined  and  mod.perfed 
are  to  be  obtained.  This  operation  of  changing  the  po¬ 
fition  of  the.  crydal  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  ought  to 
be  repealed  at  lead  once  every  day,  if  vve  wifh  to  obtain 
the  completed  crydals. 

At  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  the  fmall  crydals  are 
to  be  removed,  that  the  fluid  may  be  more  concentrated, 
either  by  a  new  evaporation,  or  by  diffolving  a  new  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  fait.  After  the  new  folution  has  cool¬ 
ed,  and  the  crydals  which  have  formed  in  it  are  feparat- 
ed,  if  it  has  been  too  much  concentrated,  or  too  great  a 
portion  of  fait  has  been  added  ;  the  crydals  of  the  firfl 
folution  are  then  to  be  introduced  and  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  formerly. 

.  When  the  cryflals  have  acquired  a  fufficient  volume  Managc- 
to  handle  them,  and  to  choole  fuch  as  we  wifh  fhould  mer.t  of  tb 
increafe  to  the  larged  fize,  either  as  fimple  or  com-cryfiah> 
plete  crydals,  or  as  exhibiting  varieties,  from  pofition 
or  particular  circumflances,  the  individual  crydals  are 
then  to  be  feparated,  and  foluttons  are  to  be  prepared 
Tor  them  and  brought  to  fuch  a  degree  of  concentration 
as  to  .afford  crydals  in  a  mafs  ;  which  latter  being  re¬ 
moved,  the  Tingle  crydals  are  introduced  into  thefe  dilu¬ 
tions,  which  are  now  in  a  proper  date  to  favour  their 
increafe.  The  crydals  may  be  either  previoufly  difpo- 
fed  in  the  veflel,  and  then  the  folution  may  be  poured 
on;  or  having  fird  introduced  the  latter,  they  may  be 
afterwards  distributed  on  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  And 
thus  by  continuing  the  Tame  procefs,  by  taking  care  to 
change  the  pofition  of  the  crydal  from  one  fide  to  the 
other  frequently,  and  by  keeping  up  the  folution  to  a 
proper  degree  of  drength,  we  may  obtain  crydals  of any 
bulk,  we  choofe.  I2 

When  the  quantity  of  particles,  which  in  a  certain  which  de¬ 
flate  of  concentration  continue  to  be  mutually  a.ttra6l-  create  if 
ed,  has  dimini  fired  in  confequcnce  of  their  accumula-J^J-?^^ 
tion  on  the  cryflals  which  arc  formed,  at  a  certain 
flage  of  this  diminution  the  crydals  ceafe  to  enlarge  or 
increafe  in  bulk;  it  happens,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
are  left  in  the  fluid,  that  they  begin  to  diffolve.  It  is 
ufually  on  the  corners  and  angles  that  this  decreafe 
takes  place;  and  in  fome  falts  it  feems  to  go  on  piece¬ 
meal,  fo  as  to  prefen  t  diftin 61  layers  of  the  particles ; 
for  in  this  cafe  lines  parallel  to  the  Tides  may  be  obfer¬ 
ved,  and  thefe  are  difpofed  like  fleps  of  flairs.  Should 
the  accident  which  is  here  alluded  to  be  allowed  to  go 
on  too  far,  it  may  often  require  a  long  time  to  repair 
it;  but  it  is  in  general  eafy  to  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
by  watching  the  progrefs  of  the  operation  and  the 
increafe  of  the  crydals.  If  their  corners  or  angles 
are  obferved  to  become  lefs  fharp,  they  mud  be 
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j’beno-  they  muff  be  introduced  into  a  new  folution  of  the 
fame  fait  of  the  proper  degree  of  ftrength.  To  pre- 
""y  pare  the  new  folution  for  the  increafe  of  the  cryftals,  a 
quantity  of  the  fame  fait  is  to  be  diffolved  in  a  given 
portion  of  water,  fo  that  it  fhall  be  fully  faturated. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and  cryftallize.  The  cry¬ 
ftals  being  feparated,  the  remaining  folution  is  to  be 
employed  in  fuch  quantity  as  may  be  judged  neceffary 
to  replace  that  in  which  the  diminution  of  the  cryftals 
had  commenced. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  from  want  of  neceffary  pre¬ 
caution,  that  the  new  folution  in  which  the  procefs  is 
to  be  conduced,  either  being  too  much  faturated,  or 
being  dilturbed  by  pouring  from  one  veffel  to  another, 
exhibits  many  other  points  of  attraction  befide  the  cry¬ 
ftals  whofe  increafe  is  propofed.  In  this  cafe  a  great 
number  of  frnall  cryftals  make  their  appearance,  and 
cover  the  furface  of  the  former  with  a  kind  of  incrufta- 
tion.  The  frnall  cryftals,  provided  they  are  taken  in 
time,  may  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  others  $  if 
t-j  not,  they  will  be  unavoidably  fpoiled. 
ieir  pofi-  When  the  cryftals  have  reached  fuch  a  fize  as  that 
n  muft  they  may  be  placed  one  by  one,  without  being  in  con- 
c  an“  tad  with  each  other,  we  muft  (till  continue  frequently 
to  change  their  pofition.  This  may  be  done  with  a 
fpatula,  a  glafs  rod,  or  with  any  inftrument  which  will 
communicate  nothing  to  the  fluid.  In  this  way  the 
fides  of  the  cryftal  which  are  alternately  in  contact  with 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel  will  increafe  in  equal  propor¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  always  remain  complete. 

It  is  chiefly  in  falls  which  furnifli  elongated  prifms 
that  the  influence  of  pofition  may  be  moft  diftindly 
feen.  If,  for  inftance,  a  cryftal  before  it  has  acquired 
much  volume  is  found  to  reft  on  one  of  its  bafes  as 
well  as  on  one  of  its  fides,  it  will  be  obferved  to  be 
compreffed  in  the  diredion  from  bafe  to  bafe  ;  and  it 
will  appear  to  be  only  a  regular  fegment  of  the  cry¬ 
ftal,  which  having  been  placed  on  one  of  its  lides  has 
obtained  a  great  bulk.  If  we  take  a  fix-fided  prifm 
whofe  fummits  are  obliquely  truncated,  and  if  it  be 
placed  on  one  of  its  fides,  it  will  enlarge  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  but  always  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
diftance  from  one  bafe  to  the  other  (hall  never  be  lefs 
than  the  diftance  between  the  fides.  But  if  the  pofi¬ 
tion  be  on  one  of  its  bafes,  then  its  principal  increafe 
will  be  in  the  diredion  of  the  fides,  and  it  will  appear 
to  be  compreffed  between  the  bafes.  At  firft  fight,  a 
cryftal  treated  in  this  way  will  feem  different  from 
the  former.  For  the  corners  form  the  fumnait  of  appa¬ 
rent  pyramids  W’hich  are  feparated  by  a  four-fided 
prifm.  This  circumftance  affords  a  fufficient  explana¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  caufes  which  produce  varieties  in 
the  appearances  of  a  cryftal  with  regard  to  its  relative 
extent  •,  it  (hows  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
opinion  of  a  fuppofed  balance  between  the  particles 
of  the  fait  and  that  of  the  folvent  ;  and  it  (hows  alfo, 
that  if  the  force  of  attradion  be  the  efficient  caufe  of 
the  feline  particles  coming  into  contad,  the  force  of 
gravitation  ads  at  the  fame  time,  and  modifies  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  the  effeds  of  the  firft. 

According  to  thefe  obfervations,  and  the  different 
ftates  in  wffiich  cryftallized  fubftances  are  found,  it  has 
been  fuppofed  that  we  might  conclude,  that  the  force 
of  adhefion  between  the  particles  of  the  fait  and  thofe 
cf  the'  folvent,  varies  according  to  circumftances,  which 
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depend  on  the  degree  of  tendency  to  combination  be-  Pheno- 
tween  the  bodies,  and  the  relative  weight  or  bulk  of ,  mena’  ^ 
the  parts  of  w'hich  thefe  bodies  are  compofed.  If  a  " v '  '' 
cryftal  in  the  incipient  ftage  of  its  increafe  be  placed 
on  one  of  its  bafe«,  it  enlarges  in  the  diredion  of  its 
fides ;  but  if  it  be  reverfed  and  placed  on  one  of  its  fides, 
it  enlarges  in  the  dimenfions  of  an  elongated  prifm. 

An  infulated  cryftal,  placed  on  one  of  its  fides  on  a 
fmooth  furface,  and  left  undifturbed  to  enlarge  in  fize, 
prefents  on  this  part  a  kind  of  hollow,  which  corre- 
fponds  exadly  with  the  fide  which  it  replaces.  Here 
the  faline  particles  which  cannot  reach  this  furface, 
are  diftributed  on  the  neighbouring  parts  with  which 
they  come  in  contad,  with  this  circumftance,  that  the 
edges  of  the  furface  on  which  the  cryftal  refts  increafe 
in  proportion,  but  without  allowing  the  liquid  to  have 
accefs  to  this  furface. 

The  hollows  rvhich  are  formed  at  the  furface  of  li¬ 
quids  differ  fometimes  from  each  other  even  in  the 
fame  fait.  If  we  fuppofe  that  a  particle  forms  the  in¬ 
cipient  point  of  the  hollow,  the  latter  will  affume  a 
configuration  correfponding  to  the  fide  of  the  particle 
prefen ted  to  the  fucface  of  the  liquid  :  but  the  part 
which  it  touches  increafes  alfo ;  and  if  by  any  circum¬ 
ftance  a  change  of  pofition  happens,  the  hollow,  thus 
neceffarily  formed  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
part  which  correfponds  exadly  to  the  furface  of  the  li¬ 
quid,.  will  change  its  form,  becaufe  the  new  pofition 
of  the  fide  prefented  differs  from  the  firft. 

When  a  neutral  fait,  in  a  ftate  of  purity,  and  after 
being  cryftallized,  ceafes  to  produce  any  effed  on  ve¬ 
getable  blues,  it  is  not  fuppofed  that  any  of  its  condi¬ 
ment  principles  is  in  excefs.  But  if  in  this  ftate  it  is 
found  to  combine  with  other  bodies,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  produce  folid  and  well-defined  cryftals,  we  muft 
admit  that  there  exifts  an  affinity  between  the  fait  and 
the  body  with  which  it  has  combined. 

This  fubjed,  Leblanc  obferves,  of  the  fupra  compo-  Compound 
fition,  or  compound  combination,  as  it  might  perhaps  combina- 
be  called,  of  which  feveral  falts  are  fufceptible,  has  not**01*- 
hitherto  much  occupied  the  attention  of  chemical  phi- 
lofophers.  Some  indeed  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Bergman  and  others ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  that 
thefe  affinities  are  probably  much  more  extenfive  thart 
has  been  fuppofed  j  and  not  only  with  regard  to  neu¬ 
tral  falts  with  each  other,  but  alfo  neutral  felts  with 
other  bodies.  Of  this  kind  of  combination  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  that  of  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of 
a  felt  being  in  excefs,  which  frequently  takes  place 
in  fome  felts,  and  is  found  to  be  more  or  lefs  perma¬ 
nent.  This  circumftance  feeras  to  prove  that  certain 
falts  have  two  different  points  in  the  combination  of 
their  conftituent  parts.  Let  us  fee  what  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  in  this  refped  ©f  the  fulphate  of  alumina,  which 
will  perhaps  explain  the  reafon  that  this  felt  is  almoft  al¬ 
ways  found  in  nature  in  the  acidulous  ftate.  It  is  found 
that  the  more  that*  alum  approaches  to  the  ftate  of  fa- 
turation  by  an  additional  portion  of  bafe,  the  lefs  folid 
the  new  combination  becomes  j  and  in  all  cafes,  after 
a  certain  time,  which  is  longer  or  ftiorter  according  to 
circumftances,  the  portion  which  was  added  feparates. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  fequel,  that  this  tendency 
to  combination  which  is  conftantly  in  adion,  produ¬ 
cing  an  immenfe  multitude  of  different  individuals,  re- 
fides  not  only  among  the  properties  of  the  fimple  prin- 
5  G  2  ciples, 
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ciples,  but  alfo  in  thole  which  belong  to  all  the  com- 
j  pounds. 

Many  of  the  fulphates  are  always  found  in  the  aci¬ 
dulous  date  )  and  all  of  them  feem  to  be  fafceptible  of 
combination  v/ith  a  new  quantity  of  the  fame  bafe,  till 
they  reach  the  point  of  faturation.  For  example,  the 
fulphate  of  copper,  in  the  date  in  which  it  is  ufually 
iound,  crydallizcs  in  eight-fided,  oblique  prilms,  termi¬ 
nated  by  fides  according  to  the  obliquity  of  the  prifm. 
But  if  another  portion  of  bafe  be  added,  the  crydals 
aflame  the  form  of  pyramids  of  feveral  faces,  feparated 
uy  a  iour-lided  prifm.  *ihe  acidulous  fulphate  of  zipc 
gives  crydals  of  fix-fided  prifms,  which  are  often  very 
regular }  but  an  addition  of  bafe  produces  a  great 
change,  for  then  the  crydals  are  in  the  rhomboidal 
form,  very  little  different  from  the  cube.  Alum  in  its 
ordinary  date  of  combination  crydallizes  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  o&aedron  5  but  in  the  intermediate  propor¬ 
tions  between  this  date  and  that  of  faturation,  it  af- 
iumes  the  form  of  a  cube. 

Hauv,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  has  demondra- 
tcd  that  the  form  of  the  primitive  molecules  is  the 
tame  in  all  crydals  of  the  fame  fait,  and  he  has  fhown 
by  calculation  that  the  variations  arife  from  the  laws 
of  decrement  in  the  layers  w’bich  fur  round  the  nucleus } 
but  that  the  order  according  to  which  the  fecondary 
forms  are  produced  may  be  interrupted,  whether  this 
form  be  complete  or  not ;  and  the  crydal  may  then, 
according  to  circumdances,  return  to  its  primitive  form, 
or  to  fome  of  thofe  which  are  derived  from  it.  But 
from  the  experiments  of  Leblanc,  he  thinks  that  thefe 
changes  always  depend  cn  new  conditions  in  the  date 
of  the  fluid,  as  a  different  proportion  of  the  principles 
of  which  the  fait  is  compofed. 

If  a  crydal  of  o&aedral  alum  be  placed  in  a  folution 
y  which  iorms  cubic  crydals  of  the  fame  fait,  the  former 
will  affunre  the  cubic  form,  by  giving  up  a  feries  of 
molecules  from  the  funimits  of  the  folid  angles,  fo  that 
the  layers  continue  to  decreafe  on  the  triangular  faces 
till  the  crydal  has  completed  its  new  form.  In  this 
procefs,  the  change  may  be  dopped  at  any  period,  and 
crydals  of  every  modification  of  form  may"  be  obtained. 
From  this  it  follows,  that  the  centre  of 'each  of  the 
faces  of  the  odtaedron  correfponds  to  a  felid  angle  of 
the  cube  in  which  it  is  inferibed.  But  if  a  cubical 
crydal  be  introduced  into  the  folution  w’hich  yields 
the  oflacdron,  its  return  to  this  latter  form  proceeds 
in  the  fame  order,  by  the  fubtra&ion  of  a  feries  of  mo¬ 
lecules  from  the  folid  angles  of  the  cube.  It  often 
happens,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  fubtra&ion 
of  the  molecules  extends  to  the  corners  of  the  crydal  ; 
fo  that  the  layers  of  fuper-pofition  decreafe  all  at  once, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  formation  of  the  o<dae~ 
drop,  and  the  dodecaedron  with  rhomboidal  furfaces. 
This  circumdanee  feems  to  fugged  the  poflibility  of 
obtaining  crydals  of  alum  of  this  latter  form  ;  but  it 
feems  to  depend  on  a  particular  proportion  which  is  not 
eafily  determined. 

#  Thus  we  learn  from  experiment  that  falts  wdiich  ex¬ 
hibit  different  forms  of  crydals  can  be  made  to  affume 
each  of  thefe  at  pleafure.  This  phenomenon,  which 
has  not  been  much  attended  to,  feems  to  merit  parti¬ 
cular  inveftigation.  The  tranfition  from  one  form  to 
another  may  be  explained  according  to  the  law’s  of  di¬ 
minution,  by  the  fucceflive  and  regular  fubtraftion  of 


feries  of  molecules  5  fo  that  the  form  n&ually  obtained,  PW 
the  redoration  of  the  preceding  form,  is  eafily  expli-  Pla¬ 
cable  on  the  principle  of  reditution  2lone.  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  during  this  kind  of  metamorphofis,  both 
operations,  namely,  that  by  which  the  crydal  receives  on 
the  one  hand  a  new  form,  and  that  by  which  on  the 
ether  hand  it  increafes  on  all  its  fides,  condantly  take 

I  he  particles  of  a  fait  w’hich  are  in  folution  in  a  Crythls dif. 
fluid,  are  attradled  by  it,  particle  by  particle,  without ferendy  at- 
any  feparation  or  dccompofition  5  but  it  is  neceflary  at 
that  there  be  a  balance  of  the  attra&ing  forces  between I 
the  fait  and  the  folvent.  This  is  demondrated  by  the  the  fluid!1 
following  experiment.  A  veffel  two  feet  high  and 
two  inches  in  diameter  was  filled  v/ith  a  folution  of  a 
proper  degree  of  concentration  for  the  growth  of  erv- 
dals,  wdiich  were  fufpended  at  different  heights  from 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel  to  the  furface  of  the  fluid  ; 
and  it  w’as  obferved  that  the  increafe  of  the  crydal  was 
in  proportion  to  its  depth  in  the  veffel,  that  wdiich  was 
neared  the  bottom  increafing  mod  rapidly.  When 
the  liquid  was  deprived  of  faline  particles  by  tlieir  ac¬ 
cumulation  on  the  crydals,  by  red,  and  iometimes  even 
by  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere,  the  crydals  de- 
crcafed  by  fimilar  gradations  to  thofe  of  their  increafe  • 
fo  that  it  at  lad  reached  that  date  when  the  crydals 
near  the  furface  of  the  liquid  were  diffolved,  while  thofe 
towards  the  bottom  continued  to  increafe  j  and  fome- 
times  it  happened  that  the  crydals  at  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel  continued  to  increafe  on  the  furface  which 
was  in  contact  with  it,  while  the  oppofite  upper  furface 
W’as  in  a  date  of  diffolution. 

All  the  experiments  w’hich  w’ere  made  on  falts 
of  different  degrees  of  fpecific  gravity  accord  with 
this  obfervation ;  and  the  difference  in  the  degrees 
of  faturation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  de¬ 
pends  on  the  difference  of  depth,  feems  to  be  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  opinion.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  analyfis 
of  fea- water  by  Bergman  and  others,  w’hich  w’as  taken 
up  in  different  places  and  at  different  depths.  It  receives 
dill  farther  confirmation  from  a  pra&ice  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Salies  in  Beam  in  edimating  the  degree  of 
flrength  of  a  fait  fpring.  An  egg  is  thrown  into  the 
waters  of  the  fpring,  and  the  whole  w’ater  which  covers 
the  furface  of  the  egg  is  thrown  away,  as  it  is  not  of  a 
fufficient  degree  of  concentration. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  cold  temperature  is  moft 
convenient  for  the  crydallization  of  falts.  But  it  is 
not  at  the  period,  when  the  fait  begins  to  cryftallize  that 
it  is  mod  convenient  to  carry  on  the  procefs  $  for  then  it 
fometimes  happens,  from  too  great  concentration  of 
the  fluid,  that  the  crydallization  is  too  rapid  and  con- 

fufed:  .  I7 

Hitherto  faline  fubdances  which  are  fufceptible  ofTwociaf- 

regular  crydallization  have  been  divided  into  twofcs  of  faIine 
claffes,  according  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  formation fu1°^anceSa 
of  their  crydals.  The  one  clafs  comprehends  thofe 
crydals  which  are  formed  by  cooling  the  fluid  in  w’hich 
the  folution  is  made.  The  other  clafs  includes  thofe  < 
which  are  produced  only  during  the  evaporation  of 
the  folution.  This  diftinfiion.is  no  doubt  well  found¬ 
ed  ;  but  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  it  which  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  attended  to  in  conducing  the  procefs  of 
crydallization.  If  a  faline  folution  w’hich  is  too  much 
faturated,  be  cooled,  it  furnifhes  a  mafs  of  crydals 

which 
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'henfi-  which  are.  confufed  and  irregular,  and  which  prefent  no 
■  ■new*  determined  form  except  on  thofe  fides  which  are  in  con- 
^  tail  with  the  liquid.  If  in  this  ftate  the  remaining  liquid 
is  -poured  off,  it  will  yield  another  fet  of  cryftals,  but  in 
very  fmall  number ;  and  there  are  fome  falts  which 
continue  to  form  cry  ftals  after  being  feveral  times  fuc- 
ceflively  treated  in  this  way,  the  number  of  the  crystals 
Hill  diminilhing  from  the  firft  degree  of  concentration. 
It  will  be  found  too  that  this  will  take  place  whether 
the  procefs  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air  or  in  clofe 
veffels.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  increafe  or  the 
formation  of  cryftals,  in  this  cafe,  depends  folely  on  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  particles,  or  on  the  attra&ion 
between  the  particles  and  the  cryftal ;  an  attraction  or 
affinity  which  is  not  deftroyed  by  the  cooling  of  the 
fluid,  but  is  probably  regulated  by  the  diftance  of  the 
particles,  and  the  degree  of  force  or  affinity  which  exifts 
between  the  particles  and  the  folyent.  In  fome  faline 
folutions  the  increafe  of  the  cryftals  goes  on  in  this 
manner  for  a  long  time.  It  is  only  in  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  cooling  of  the  liquid  to  the  temperature  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  that  period  when  its  degree  of  con¬ 
centration  is  fodiminiffied  that  the  increafe  of  the  cryftals 
ceafes,  that  the  latter  proceeds  with  that  degree  of  per- 
lS  feCtion  of  which  it  is  fufceptible. 
jme  ialine  It  is  not  a  property  peculiar  to  dry  fubftances  to  ab¬ 
lutions  forb  moifture  from  the  atmofphere.  Liquids  faturated 

loiftuif.  with  certa*n  fahs  feem  alfo  to  poffefs  this  property  ;  for 

in  fome  faline  folutions,  the  liquids  affume  a  folvent 
power  which  never  fails  to  attack  the  cryftals,  and  not 
only  to  prevent  their  increafe,  but  to  diminiffi  the  bulk 
which  they  had  acquired.  This  accident  can  only  be 
obviated  by  regulating  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  in 
which  the  evaporating  veffels  are  placed,  and  preferving 
it  free  from  an  excefs  of  moifture.  From  caufes  which 
produce  a  contrary  effeCt,  the  evaporation  becomes  too 
rapid  ;  this  circumftance  alfo  requires  to  be  attended  to, 
and  properly  regulated,  to  enfare  the  full  fuccefs  of  the 
operation. 

From  the  preceding  obfervations  it  will  appear,  that 
folutions  of  falts  which  are  fufceptible  of  cryftallization 
have  certain  degrees  of  concentration  which  are  necef- 
fary  for  the  formation  of  cryftals  $  and  that  they  mail 
be  reduced  nearly  to  that  degree  in  which  they  begin 
to  yield  cryftals,  before  it  can  be  expected  that  they  af¬ 
ford  proper  refults.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  attend 
particularly  to  the  degree  of  concentration  which  each 
fait  requires  for  the  regular  formation  of  its  cryftals,  and 
to  obtain  them  with  that  degree  of  tranfparency  of  which 
they  are  fufceptible.  We  have  feen  that  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  cryftals  they  may  be  removed  from  one  veffel  to 
Another,  and  from  one  folution  to  another*,  and  that  in 
proportion  to  the  flownefs  of  the  procefs  they  become 
more  beautiful  and  more  perfect.  Thefe  operations,  it 
may  be  added,  require  much  patience  and  attention,  but 
at  the  fame  time  the  obferver  is  fully  cotnpenfated  for 
his  trouble,  by  perceiving  the  progrefs  of  the  cryftalliza- 
tion,  and  by  the  intereft  which  is  excited  in  all  its  ftages. 

It  is  effential  to  know  that  neither  the  cryftals  form¬ 
ed  during  the  artificial  evaporation,  nor  thofe  which 
are  produced  during  the  cooling  of  the  folution,  are 
proper  to  be  made  choice  of  foj  being  increafed  and 
brought  forward  to  the  moft  perfect  cryftals.  When 
a  folution  has  become  cold,  that  is  to  fay,  when  it  has 
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acquired  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  and  it  is  Pkcno- 
deprived  of  the  excefs  of  faline  particles  which  it  held  ,  m“na~  t 
in  Qombination  during  its  increafe  of  temperature,  it  is 
ftill  in  a  condition  to  yield  cryftals,  and  as  long  as  the 
diftances  between  the  particles  are  not  too  great  to  al¬ 
low  of  mutual  attraction.  A  folution  faturated  to  excels 
affords  on  cooling  a  confufed  mafs  of  cryftals  j  but  after 
the  fluid  is  poured  off,  it  will  ftill  produce  more  cryftals, 
but  in  fmaller  number.  The  degree  of  concentration 
'  of  the  folution  before  it  yielded  the  laft  produCt  may 
be  confidered  as  the  term  of  faturation  moil  proper  to 
be  employed  for  the  fpecies  of  fait  which  is  thus  treated. 

But  by  the  repetition  of  thefe  operations,  and  tHe 
obfervation  of  their  progrefs,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
difeover  the  proper  proportions  between  the  fait  and  the 
folvent. 

It  feems  to  be  a  miflake  to  fuppofe,  with  fome,  that 
the  cryftals  which  are  placed  in  favourable  c ire um dan¬ 
ces  to  become  larger  and  more  per  left,  are  injured  by 
coming  in  contact  with  each  other  during  their  in- 
creafe.  It  is  undoubtedly  better  that  they  ffiould  be 
kept  feparate  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  hurt 
by  touching  eacli  other,  if  the  number  in  the  veffel  be 
not  too  great,  and  they  are  not  heaped  or  preffed  to¬ 
gether.  In  that  cryftallization  which  refults  from  the 
cooling  of  a  folution  too  much  faturated,  the  cryftals 
are  always  confufed  and  interlaced  with  each  ether ; 
and  the  molecules  which  are  arranged  in  this  kind  of 
diforder  experience  a  kind  of  irregular  diftribution  *, 
and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  this  cafe  the  fummits 
only  of  the  cryftals  which  are  elevated  from  the  kind 
of  cake  which  is  formed  on  the  furfaces  of  the  veffel 
containing  the  folution,  prefent  regular  and  determined 
forms.  The  mafs  in  which  thefe  cryftals  are  implanted 
is  a  confufed  heap. 

No  cavities  have  been  obferved  on  the  faces  of  cryf¬ 
tals,  excepting  thofe  which  are  formed  on  the  fur- 
face  of  fluids.  Thofe  which  are  produced  on  that 
fide  of  a  cryftal  which  refts  on  the  bottom  of  the  veffel 
are  more  common  in  other  falts.  This  phenomenon 
feems  to  merit  mere  attention  than  has  yet  been  be¬ 
llowed  upon  it*,  as  it  explains  eafily  the  introduction 
of  extraneous  bodies  which  are  fometimes  detected  in  Tp 
the  interior  of  cryftals.  For  when  a  cavity  of  this  Cavities  on 
kind  has  acquired  a  certain  depth,  it  is  capable  of  re-  cryftals. 
ceiving  part  of  any  foreign  fubftance,  and  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  change  of  pofttion  of  the  fame  cryftal,  re¬ 
taining  at  the  fame  time  the  extraneous  matter.  By  a 
little  art  and  dexterity,  thefe  fortuitous  circumftances 
may  be  favoured,  fo  that  phenomena  exhibited  by  fuch 
occurrences  may  be  traced  and  obferved  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  operator.  Experiments  have  been  made  with 
the  view  of  afcertaining  whether  an  extraneous  fob- 
fiance  could  be  fubftituted  as  the  nucleus  of  a  cryftal ; 
but  from  the  refult  of  thefe  experiments,  it  dees  not 
appear  that  the  particles  of  any  fait  have  a  tendency  to 
combine  with  any  foreign  matter,  and  to  form  regular 
cryftals.  The  portions  of  the  fait  which  were  attached 
to  the  extraneous  fubftance  were  always  feparate  and  in¬ 
dependent  cryftals. 

There  are  fome  faline  fubftances  which  retain  in 
their  folution  an  excefs  of  particles  even  after  cooling, 
and  which  being  ftrongly  agitaled  inftantly  depefit  a 
great  number  of  fmall  cryftals  which  render  the  folu¬ 
tion 
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Pheno-  tion  turbid.  The  introduction  of  cryflals  of  the  fame 
i  iaeria*  i  fait,  it  is  well  known,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  foiution  of 
Glauber’s  fait,  promotes  this  fudden  cryflallization  or 
reparation  of  the  excefs  of  the  fait.  If,  in  this  date  of 
the  foiution,  cryflals  are  immerfed  with  the  view  of  ha¬ 
ving  them  large  and  regular,  they  are  certain  of  being 
fpoiled  by  the  accumulation  of  h  great  number  of  fmall 
cryflals  on  their  furface,  unlefs  the  precaution  of  imme¬ 
diately  wafhing  them  with  pure  water  when  this  hap¬ 
pens  is  obferved. 

It  may  be  remarked  alfo  that  when  the  foiution  is 
diminifhed  below  a  certain  degree  of  faturation,  the 
cryflals  not  only  ceafe  to  increafe,  but  are  alfo  again 
m  fome  meafure  diffolvcd  ;  the  corners  and  angles  re¬ 
duced  and  rounded.  And  if  the  cryflals  in  this  date 
be  introduced  into  a  foiution  of  fufficicnt  drength  to 
promote  their  increafe,  fupernumerary  faces  and  trun- 
catures,  as  they  are  denominated  in  technical  language, 
are  formed  on  the  rounded  corners  and  angles.  But 
ihefe  faces  always  difappear  as  the  increafe  of  the  cry- 
dais  proceeds,  ar.d  are  replaced  by  corners  and  angles, 
which  become  at  lad  (harp  and  diflinCl. 

By  attention  to  preferve  the  foiution s  of  fait  in  per- 
fe£l  purity,  we  fhall  be  more  certain  of  obtaining  the 
mod  beautiful  and  tranfparent  cry  dab.  Some  fluids, 
after  a  certain  time,  are  obferved  to  depofit  fubflances 
which  are  foreign  to  the  fait  held  in  foiution,  and  were 
diffolved  along'  with  it.  Thefe  fubflances  fometimes 
appear  in  the  form  of  earthy  matters,  which  precipi- 
tate  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel ;  in  other  cafes  they 
arc  diffufed  in  the  form  of  flakes^  and  fometimes  they 
rife  and  fwim  on  the  furface.  In  all  thele  cafes,  the 
cryflals  whofe  formation  and  increafe  are  going  for¬ 
ward  muft  be  removed,  and  the  liquor  muft  be  filtrated 
d°.  before  they  are  replaced. 

m  cryftab  .  ^  ^a^ne,  hibflance,  which  is  capable  of  cryflalliza- 
from  chan-  f*icn>  poffdfes,  in  the  date  of  minute  divifion  in  which 
ges  in  the  it  is  in  iolution,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  molecules 
which  compofe  it,  a  determined  property  which  is  uni¬ 
form  and  conflant,  in  which  refides  effentially  the 
power  of  uniting  in  a  certain  fymmetrical  manner,  and 
thus  conflru  Cling  regular  folids.  The  refults  alfo  are 
uniform  and  conflant  when  the  procefs  is  carefully  con¬ 
duced  •  but  it  is  neceffary  to  diflinguifh  with  accuracy 
the  circumflances  which  accompany  the  operation,  and 
may  cccafion  a  deviation  from  this  uniformity.  The 
fulphate  of  iron,  for  inftance,  ufually  crvflallizes  in  the 
form  of  rhomboids  \  but  fometimes  it  has  been  found  to 
r.  flu  me  that  of  an  iriegular  oClaedron.  And  although 
it  may  be  true  that  an  elongated  oClaedron  may  be  claf- 
fed  with  prifmatic  cryflals,  it  does  not  on  that  account 
belong  lefs  to  the  o&aedral  form  \  but  it  feems  probable 
that  thefe  different  varieties,  in  the  forms  of  cryflals,  de¬ 
pend  on  fome  changes  which  take  place  in  the  folutions 
thcmfelvcs.  The  iron  in  the  prefent  cafe  is  conflantly 
receiving  new  portions  of  oxygen  from  the  atmofphere, 
and  in  this  new  combination  it  is  precipitated  in  the 
fluid  :  this,  therefore,  occaflons  a  change  in  the  confli- 
tuents  of  the  fait. 

Several  fulpbates  are  found  to  combine  readily  wi  th 
each  other  :  thofe  of  iron  and  copper  are  of  this  de- 
feription  \  and  the  refalt  of  this  compound  cryflal  is  al¬ 
ways  a  rhomboid.  It  feems  to  be  doubtful  whether  this 
Should  be  confidered  as  a  cafe  of  Ample  interpofition  of 
ene  fait  with  the  other. 
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When  a  liquid,  which  holds  falin 
tion,  is  evaporated  to  a  certain  degre 

on  the  furface,  acquires  a  certain  thicknefs,  and  when  V~v — - 
this  is  removed,  it  is  renewed.  The  point  at  which 
the  liquid  exhibits  this  appearance  is  known  in  chemi- 
flry,  by  the  appellation  of  evaporation  to  a  pellicle .  2r 

When  it  has  reached  this  point,  the  foiution  is  in  a  Formation 
flate  of  complete  fatuiation  ;  and  the  fmaileft  addition- 
al  quantity  of  fluid  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  a  cor- 
refponding  quantity  of  fait  affuming  the  folid  form. 

On  this  principle  Robinet  has  attempted  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  dendrites ,  or  the  arborefeent  ap¬ 
peal  ance  and  efflorefcence  cf  fome1  falts.  Almoft  ail 
the  different  fpecies  cf  fucus  or  fea-weed,  he  obferves, 
are  coveied.  in  drying,  with  ^a:i  efflorefcence  of  white 
matter.  In  fome  fpecies,  this  white  matter  was  ob¬ 
ferved  to  pcffefs  a  faccnarine  quality.  A  number  of 
large  roots  of  the  fucus  palmatus  was  hung  up  in  the 
fnaae,  and  ten  days  had  elapfed  without  the  appearance 
of  any  thing  on  the  furface.  After  that  period  it  be¬ 
came  white,  and  it  was  foon  covered  with  a  light 
downy  fubftar.ee,  the  filaments  of  which  gradually  in- 
creafed  to  a  confiderable  length.  When  this  downy 
matter  was  brufhtd  off  with  a  feather,  it  was  renewed 
till  the  plants  w'ere  completely  dry.  This  fubfiance, 
it  appeared  on  examination,  was  of  a  faccharine  na¬ 
ture,  mixed  with  a  fmall  portion  of  common  fait,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  mucilaginous  matter.  By  foiution 
and  cryftalkzation,  the  lugar  was  feparated  from  the 
other  fubflances. 

In  comparing  the  circumflances  cf  this  efflorefcence 
with  thofe  cf  the  formation  of  the  pellicle,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  evaporation,  the  former  feems  to  be  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  latter.  In  a  veffel  which  contains  a  li¬ 
quid  faturated  with  a  fait,  the  furface  fubjeCled  to  eva¬ 
poration  has  no  fooner  affirmed  a  folid  form,  than  the 
furface  immediately  inferior  is  expoftd  to  the  a&iori 
of  the  fame  caufes,  and  produces  the  fame  effect  \  and 
this  effeCl  continues  till  this  crufl  has  become  fo  thick, 
or  fo  compaCl,  as  to  prevent  the  contact  of  air,  and 
then  the  evaporation  ceafes.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  fucus,  the  air  acting  only  on  the  furface  cf  the 
plant,  the  liquid  which  it  contains  cannot  undergo  the 
procefs  of  evaporation,  without  coming  to  the  furface. 

The  attraction  of  the  matter  of  the  plant  tends  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  motion  ;  for  as  the  liquid  is  equally  diffufed 
through  its  whole  mafs,  it  lifes  conflantly  to  the  fur¬ 
face,  in  proportion  as  this  furface  is  dried  by  the  fur-  • 
rounding  air  j  and  it  would  appear  that  this  is  the  pro¬ 
cefs  in  the  deficcation  of  all  thick  and  maffy  bodies. 

Now,  the  faline  matter  which,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is 
in  the  flate  of  efflorefcence,  having  the  fame  power  of 
attraction  on  the  liquid,  the  rudiments  of  each  fila¬ 
ment  conftitute,  at  the  inftant  of  their  formation,  part 
of  the  whole  mafs  or  body  of  the  plant.  They  parti¬ 
cipate,  therefore,  of  therfame  degree  of  moiflure  as 
that  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  on  their  furface  that  the 
evaporation  and  cryflallization  of  faline  matter  chiefly 
take  place. 

The  mechanifm  of  the  dendritical  or  arborefeent 
form  of  faline  bodies  feems  to /be  in  this  way  capable  of 
explanation.  The  whole  faline  mafs,  which  extends 
to  the  edges  of  the  veffel,  and  even  redefeends  exter¬ 
nally,  is  conflantly  in  the  humid  flate,  as  long  as 
any  liquid  remains  in  the  veffel.  It  may  be  fuppofed, 

that 
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frheno-  that  the  matter  of  the  fides  cf  the  velTel  determines, 
*hicna.  by  its  attraction,  lire  external  circle  of  the  farfuce  of 
i  — 7'"“'  ]tquid  to  rife  above  the  furface )  a  phenomenon 

which  is  fdfficiently  obvious,  but  efpecially  in  narrow 
vefiels.  This  portion  of  liquid,  which  is  more  com¬ 
pletely  fubje&ed  to  evaporation,  gives  origin  to  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  (aline  matter,  which  appears  thus  raifed  above 
the  furface  of  the  liquid,  and  which,  being  the  fir  It 
rudiments  of  the  dendrites,  contributes  afterwards  to 
its  increase,  in  the  way  which  has  been  already  ex¬ 
plained/  Thus  the  vegetation  of  falls  bears  a  ft  liking 
refemblance  to  the  procefs  of  cfRorefcence,  or  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  downy  matter  on  the  furface  of  the 
fucus. 

(floref-  There  is  yet  another  kind  of  cryftallization  which 
l-ice.  feems  to  depend  on  the  fame  caufe.  This  is  the  faline 
efflorefcence,  which  occurs  in  different  places  on  the 
furface  of  the  globe,  and  is  frequently  in  fuch  quantity 
as  to  become  an  important  ohjeCf  of  manufacture. 
Without  extending  our  obfervations  to  the  tffiorefcence 
of  foda  on  the  furface  of  the  foil  in  Egypt,  or  that  of 
nitre  in  Afiatic  countries,  we  may  refer  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  muriate  of  foda,  or  common  fait,  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  in  thofe  places  which  are  covered 
with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  during  high  tides.  The 
water*  of  the  fea  with  which  the  Tandy  (liores  are  twice 
periodically  moiftened  in  the  courfe  of  the  month,  are 
far  diftant  from  the  point  of  faturation  which  deter¬ 
mines  cryftallization.  They  rarely  contain  more  than 
q  parts  of  fait  in  ICC  *,  and  the  fand  at  the  degree  of 
moifture,  in  which  It  is  left  by  the  fea,  is  not  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  faline  matter  to  be 
worthy  the  labour  of  manufacturing  $  but,  during  the 
interval  between  the  tides,  thefe  circumftances  are 
greatly  changed.  The  dry  air  of  fummer,  by  evapo¬ 
rating  the  moifture  on  the  furface,  allows  the  matter 
of  the  fand  to  attract  towards  the  furface  a  fimilar 
portion  of  water,  which  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
foil,  and  wdiich  always  tends  to  diffufe  itfelf  equally 
through  the  whole  mafs.  This  liquid,  carrying  with 
it  the  fait  which  it  holds  in  folution,  increafes  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  faline  matter  which  exifts  on  the  furface.  This 
procefs  continues  without  interruption,  as  long  as  there 
is  no  fall  of  rain.  It  reaches  at  laft  a  certain  point,  at 
which  the  water  fubje&ed  to  evaporation  is  faturated 
with  the  fait  and  this  procefs  cannot  proceed  farther 
without  the  depofition  of  cryftals  of  the  fait,  which  dif- 
cover  themfelves  by  their  (hining  appearance.  After 
fome  days,  the  fand  on  the  furface  is  colle£led,  and 
about  fix  times  the  quantity  of  faline  matter  is  found  in 
the  fame  proportion  of  fand,  when  it  was  firft  moiftened 
by  the  fea  water  (a). 

Another  phenomenon  which  takes  place  during  the 
procefs  of  artificial  evaporation,  (hould  not  pafs  unno¬ 
ticed.  This  is  the  formation  of  a  faline  cruft  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vefiels  in  which  the  procefs  is  conduced. 
This  feems  to  be  the  immediate  effeft  of  ebullition  } 


plieno- 
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for  when  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  kept  under 
the  boiling  point,  no  fuch  efiedlis  produced.  '  1  his  cruft  , 
is  compofed  of  all  the  faline  fubftances  which  are  held 
in  folution  in  the  liquid  and  even  thefe  fubftances  are 
found  combined  in  the  fame  proportion  in  which  they 
a&ually  exift  in  the  folution.  Whatever  be  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  thefe  fubftances  for  water,  or  even  if  they  poffefs 
a  deliquefeent  property,  they  are  net  lefs  difpefed  to 
enter  into  conioination  during  the  formation  o(  the  (olid 
cruft  on  the  bottom  of  veftels  in  which  the  procefs  of 
evaporation  is  conduced  with  a  temperature  equal  to 
the  boiling  point.  A  flight  degree  of  attention  will 
fatisfy  us,  that  the  formation  of  tins  cruft  depends  on  the 
particular  circumftances  of  the  evaporation  in  the  cafe 
of  ebullition.  It  muft  be  obvious,  that  in  this  cafe  the 
ftratum  of  liquid  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  veftel,  receives  the  caloric  which  penetrates  its  fides, 
is  charged  with  it  beyond  its  capacity,  changes  its  ft  ate, 
and  aftumes  the  gafeous  form,  and  by  this  change  ha¬ 
ving  entirely  loii  its  folvent  power,  whatever  faline 
matter  is  held  in  folution  muft  affume  the  folid  ftate  in 
contact  with  the  Tides  cf  the  veftel,  and  confequently  ad¬ 
here  to  it.  Thus  it  happens,  according  to  a  very  judi¬ 
cious  obfervation,  that  in  different  faline  folutions,  the 
refults  of  which  have  been  compared,  thefe  feales  or 
crufts  are  more  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  degree  of 
faturation  is  leis  #  Jour  d 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  (hall  only  add  a  fhort  ac-  Pbyj.  lvni 
count  of  the  phenomena  of  cryftallization,  as  they  were  1 2  4* 
obferved,  with  the  aflillance  of  a  microfcope,  by  Mrw*cr^Q- 
Baker,  and  of  the  appearances  of  different  faline  bo-  piCal  erv- 
dies  which  he  has  deferibed.  This  will  not  afford  any  itals. 
fcientific  information  to  the  philofopher,  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  the  fource  of  amufement  to  fome  of  ouv 
readers,  and  the  means,  by  a  minute  obfervation  of 
the  phenomena,  of  leading  to  fome  ufeful  difeoveries. 

The  method  which  he  followed  in  conducing  thefe 
experiments,  is  the  following.  The  fubflarice  to  be 
examined  is  to  be  diffolved  in  a  quantity  of  pure  wa¬ 
ter,  fo  as  to  be  completely  faturated.  For  falts  of  ealy 
folubility,  cold  water  may  be  employed  ;  but  for  falts 
which  are  diflblved  with  more  difficulty,  hot  or  boiling 
water  may  be  found  neceffary.  In  preparing  the  folu¬ 
tion,  the  fame  rule  may  be  obferved  as  in  preparing 
folutions  for  obtaining  large  cryftals,  wfiich  has  been 
given  in  the  former  part  of  this  fe£iion.  The  folution 
thould  be  alloived  to  remain  at  reft  for  fome  hours,  fo 
that  the  firft  cryftallization,  if  too  much  faline  matter 
has  been  added  to  the  liquid,  may  be  allowed  to  take 
place.  Thus  the  folution  will  be  always  of  the  fame 
ftrength,  and  the  fame  appearances  may  be  uniformly 
expe&ed. 

When  the  folution  is  thus  prepared,  a  drop  of  it 
may  be  taken  up  with  the  point  of  a  quill,  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  pen,  and  placed  on  a  flat  flip  of  glafs,  fpread- 
ing  it  on  the  glafs  with  the  quill  till  the  liquid  is  fo 
(hallow  as  to  rife  very  little  above  its  furface.  It  is 

then 


(a)  Common  fait  is  manufadured  in  this  way  on  the  fandy  (hores  of  the  Solway  Frith,  in  Annandale  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Thefe  flat  fnores  are  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  during  fpring  tides ;  and  in  the  interval  of 
thefe  tides  the  evaporation  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  the  a£lion  of  toe  air  is  fo  confiderablc,  as  to  leave  the  fand 
impregnated  with  a  quantity  of  fait,  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  and  trouble  of  manufafturing  it  by  filtration 
and  boiling. 


1  . 
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Pher.o-  then  to  be  held  over  the  clear  part  of  a  moderate  fire, 

,  rac»-a-  ,  er  the  flame  pf  a  candle,  ami  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  ap¬ 
plied  as  is  found  from  experience  to  produce  the  necef- 
fary  evaporation.  This  will  be  known  by  obfemngv 
the  formation  of  faiine  particles  at  the  edges  of  the 
drop  of  fluid.  The  microfcope  being  previously  ad- 
jufled,  arrd  a  magnifier  of  a  moderate  power  being  fit¬ 
ted  on,  the  flip  of  glafs  is  to  be 1  placed  immediately 
under  the  eye,  and  brought  exactly  to  the  focus  of  the 
magnifier.  After  running  over  the  whole  drop,  the 
attention  is  to  be  directed  to  that  fide  on  which  the 
procefs  of  cryflallization  fifft  commences,  and  proceeds 
from,  the  circumference  towards  the  centre.  The  mo¬ 
tion  is  at.firft  flow,  if  too  much  heat  has  not  been  ap¬ 
plied,  but  becomes  quicker  as  the  evaporation  conti¬ 
nues.  In  force  cryflallizations  the  configurations  are 
produced  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity,  and  exhibit  an  elegance,  order,  and  regularity, 
which  imagination  only  can  conceive.  When  this  ra¬ 
pid  action  has  once  begun,  the  eye  muff  be  kept  fixed 
on  the  obje£l,  till  the  whole  procefs  is  completed,  be- 
caufe  new  forms  appear,  quite  different  from  thofe 
which  were  firfl:  produced,  and  which  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  aferibed  to  a' quantity  of  different  falts  mixed  with 
the  fubftance  to  be  examined,  when  the  precaution  has 
not  been  ufed  of  having  it  in  a  (late  of  purity.  When 
the  configurations  are  fully  formed,  and  the  water  eva¬ 
porated,  fuch  falts  as  are  deliquefeent,  it  is  fcarcely 
neceffary  to  obferve,  are  fcon  deftroyed  by  attracting 
the  moifture  from  the  air ;  but  thofe  which  are  more 
permanent,  and  not  difpofed  either  to  deliquefee  or  to 
be  deprived  of  their  water  of  cryflallization,  may  be 
preferved,  by  being  enclofed  between  glaffes,  for  a 
long  time,  as  amufing  objeds  for  the  microfcope.  To 
make  the  liquid  fpread  readily  on  the  glafs,  the  fur  face 
of  it  may  be  moiftened  with  a  little  of  it,  and  rubbed 
with  the  finger.  In  this  way,  the  repulfion  which 
ibmetimes  is  obferved  between  the  liquid  and  the  glafs 
is  completely  removed.  During  the  evaporation,  the 
objeCt-gbis  of  the  microfcope  is  fometimes  obfeured  by 
the  condensation  of  the  water  from  the  faiine  folution 
on  the  flip  of  glafs,  and  the  vifion  is  thus  rendered  in- 
diftinfi.  When  this  happens,  if  the  circumflance  be 
recolleCted,  the  glafs  mu'fl  be  wiped  and  replaced.  In 
examinations  of  faiine  folutions,  and  in  obferving  the 
progrefs  of  cryflallization,  Mr  Baker  recommends  the 
light  of  a  candle  in  preference  to  the  light  of  day, 
which  latter  being  of  a  whiter  colour  and  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  tranfparent  cryflnls,  they  are  lefs  di- 
ftinCUy  fecn  than  with  the  brown  light  of  a  candle. 

Plate  Fig.  I.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  microfccpical  cry- 
CLXV.  dais  of  nitre  or  faltpetre .  They  begin  to  flioot  out 
from  the  edges  with  very  moderate  heat  into  flat  fi¬ 
gures  of  different  lengths,  with  ftraight  parallel  fides, 
and  exceedingly  tranfparent.  They  appear  in  differ¬ 
ent  flates  of  their  progrefs  at  the  letters,  a ,  b ,  c ,  d ,  and 
e ;  a  exhibits  the  appearance  when  they  firfl  begin  to 
form.  When  a  number  of  cryflals  have  made  their 
appearance  they  fometimes  dlffolve  under  the  eye,  and 
disappear  entirely  *,  but,  by  continuing  to  watch  the 
changes  which  go  on,  the  procefs  is  frequently  obfer-  ’ 
ved  to  recommence,  and  new  fhoots  pulh  out.  The 
firfl  cryflals  fometimes  become  larger  without  under¬ 
going  any  change  of  figure  y  and  fometimes  form  in 
the  way  which  is  reprefented  in  the  figure.  When  the 
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heat  is  too  great,  as  might  be  expelled,  the  procefs  Hieno, 
goes  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  numerous  ramifica-  mena- 
tions  are  formed.  This  arifes  no  doubt  from  the  con- 
fufed  cryflallization. 

Fig.  2.  (hews  the  microfcapical  cryflals  of  blue  vi¬ 
triol  flulphate  of  copper),  which  appear  firfl.  round  the 
edges,  fhort  at  the  beginning,  but  gradually  increafing, 
as  they  are  reprefented  at  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  which 
denote  their  difference  of  form,  and  the  progrefs  of 
their  growth.  Thefe  .cryflals,  which  are  ttahfparent, 
affume  a  foiid  regular  form,  and  reflefl  the  light  from 
their  poliihed  fides  and  angles.  As  the  evaporation 
proceeds,  a  great  number  of  filaments  as  fine  as  hairs 
make  their  appearance,  fomc  eroding  each  other,  as  at 
d ;  and  others  exhibiting  a  flellated  form  with  many 
radiations,  as  at  e  e.  The  cryflallization  of  this  fait 
proceeds  flowlyv  Towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  the 
regular  cryflals  appear,  and  are  finely  branched  as 
at/ 

Fig.  3.  is  a  view  of  the  cryflals  of  diflilled  verdigrife, 
or  acetate  of  copper.  When  it  is  immediately  applied 
to  the  microfcope,  the  regular  figures  1,  2,  3,4,5, 

6,  7,  make  their  appearance  j  but  if  the  folution  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  at  refl  for  a  few  hours,  and  a  drop  of 
it  is  then  heated  on  a  flip  cf  glafs  till  it  begins  to  con¬ 
crete  about  the  fides,  fliarp- pointed  foiid  figures  are 
formed,  and  fiioot  forwards.  Thefe  cryflals  are  often 
ffriated  obliquely,  frequently  arife  in  clufters,  ©r  flioot 
from  a  centre.  Sometimes,  towards  the  end  of  the 
procefs,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  drop,  they  affume  a 
foliated  form,  and  have  the  appearance  of  four  leaves 
of  fetn  united  by  their  flems. 

Fig.  4.  thews  tire  rnicrofcopical  cryflals  of  alum. 

Thefe  are  more  or  lefs  perfect  according  to  the  flrength 
of  the  folution,  and  the  temperature  employed.  To 
prepare  this  fait  for  examination,  the  fa  tur  a  ted  folution 
may  remain  for  fome  days.  In  that  time  cryflals  will 
form,  and  if  what  remains  liquid  fhould  be  found  too 
weak,  heat  may  be  applied,  which  will  again  diffolve 
the  cryflals. 

In  fig.  5.  is  a  view  of  the  cryflals  of  borax,  or  the 
fubborate  of  foda.  The  drop  of  this  folution  fhould 
not  be  held  too  long  over  the  fire,  as  it  hardens  on  the 
flip  of  glafs,  and  no  cryflals  appear.  A  brifk  heat  for 
about  a  fecond  is  recommended  as  the  bed:  method.  It 
is  then  applied  to  the  microfcope,  and  the  cryflals  will 
form  as  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  6.  fhews  the  microfeopical  cryflals  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  or  muriate  of  ammonia.  Great  numbers  of  thick, 
fliarp,  and  broad  fpiculse  flioot  from  the  edges,  and 
from  their  fides  are  protruded  others  of  the  fame  form, 
which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  but  perpendicular  to 
the  main  ftem.  The  formation  of  thefe  cryflals,  un- 
lefs  the  heat  employed  be  very  moderate,  is  veiy 
rapid. 

Fig.  7.  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  cryflals  of 
acetate  of  lead  (fugar  of  lead).  After  a  little  of  this 
fait  is  diffolved  in  hot  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  at 
refl  for  a  (hort  time,  it  is  fit  for  being  examined  with 
the  microfcope.  A  drop  of  it  put  on  a  flip  of  glafs, 
and  heat  being  applied,  will  be  feen  forming  round 
the  edge,  a  regular  border  of  a  clear  and  tranfparent 
fubftance,  which  with  a  ftrong  heat  runs  over  the 
whole  of  the  drop,  and  hardens  on  the  glafs ;  but  when 
the  heat  employed  is  moderate,  bundles  of  lines,  ar¬ 
ranged 
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of  ranged  in  a  radiated  form,  make  their  appearance. 
They  a  vile  from  points  in  the  interior  edge  of  the  bor¬ 
der,  and  fpread  out  nearly  at  equal  diilances  from  each 
other,  in  all  diredlions. 

In  fig.  8.  are  represented  the  cryflals  of  Glauber’s 
fait  (fulphate  of  foda),  which  sffumes  the  form  of  ra¬ 
mifications,  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the  drop,  like 
the  growth  of  minute  plants.  Other  appearances  pre- 
fent  them  Selves  in  different  periods  of  the  procefs.  It 
i*  indeed  but  of  ihort  duration,  for  when  the  cryflal- 
lizatioii  has  or.ee  begun,  it  goes  on  with  great  rapi¬ 
dity. 

The  examples  which  we  have  now  given  will,  we 
apprehend,  be  fuffeient  to  enable  thofe  who  are  cu¬ 
rious  in  microfcopical  obfervations,  to  piofecnte  re¬ 
f-arches  of  this  kind.  Many  more  might  have  been 
given  from  the  fame  author  j  but  as  experiments  on 
tryftalUziiion,  conduced  in  this  way,  are  little  fufeep- 
tible  of  accuracy  or  precifion,  we  with  to  avoid  fwell- 
ing  out  the  article  without  conveying  forne  ufeful  in¬ 
formation.  Our  chemical  readers  will  readily  per¬ 
ceive,  that  very  different  appearances  will  be  the  re- 
fult  of  a  dower  or  more  rapid  cryftallrzation,  greater 
or  lefs  purity  of  the  fait,  and  different  degrees  of 
iirength  of  the  foiution.  In  compound  bodies,  for  in¬ 
stance,  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  cryflals  are 
produced  by  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  con- 
Uituent  parts.  The  cryflals  of  alum,  which  is  a  triple 
fait,  viz.  a  fulphate  of  alumina  and  potafh,  are  in  the 
form  of  oflahedrons.  The  addition  of  a  quantity  of 
alumina  changes  the  form  of  the  cryflals  to  that  of 
cubes :  and  if  a  cubic  cryftal  of  alum  be  Introduced 
into  a  foiution,  the  proportions  of  which  afford  o£la- 
hedrai  cryflals,  the  cubic  cryftal  will  affume  the  form 
of  an  oflahedron,  and  the  odtahedral  cryflal  put  into 
a  Solution  which  affords  cubic  cryilais,  paiTes  into  that 
t>f  the  cube.  The  nature  of  the  Solvent  alfo,  in  which 
the  cry  flail  izatibn  takes  place,  produces  certain  devia¬ 
tions  in  the  form  of  the  cryflals.  1  he  Solution  of  com¬ 
mon  fait  in  water  affords  cubical  cryftaiS,  but  in  urine 
it  cryftaiiizes  in  the  form  of  octahedrons.  Muriate  of 
ammonia  diffoived  in  water,  cryffaliizes  in  the  form  of 
an  octahedron,  but  in  urine  it  affords  cryflals  in  the 
form  of  cubes.  But  we  now  proceed  to  confider  the 
theory  of  the  flru£lure  of  cryflals,  which  will  be  the 
fuhjeft  of  the  next  feclion. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Theory  of  the  Structure  of  Cry  fa/s. 

In  the  former  fedlion  we  have  given  a  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  cry  flail rzation.  JTn.e  regular  forms 
which  bodies  affume  by  means  of  this  procefs,  have  oc- 
icupied  no  fmall  fhare  of  the  attention  of  naturalifts 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 
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and  chemical  philofophers.  The  refearches  and  in*.  Structure ot 
Vefligations  of  Bergman,  Rome  de  L’lfle,  and  Hauy, ,  t 

have  been  particularly  directed  this  way.  Bergman, 
in  his'  1 2th  Differtation  *,  treats  of  the  variety  of  the  *  Phyfic.  iv5 
forms  of  cryflals,  of  the  various  figures  derived  from  Ckemic, 
the  fpathaceous  form,  of  the  ffruflure  of  the  moil  minute 
parts,  and  of  the  different  modes  in  which  cryflals  are 
generated.  Romd  de  L’lfle  has  arranged  cryflals  into 
fix  Species,  derived  from  the  varieties  of  form.  i.  Tetra¬ 
hedron.  2.  Cube.  3.  Odlahedrcn.  4.  Parallelepiped. 

5.  Rhomboidal  octahedron.  6.  Dodecahedron.  But 
the  ingenious  refearches  of  Hauy  on  this  Subject  have 
been  followed  by  the  completed  and  mod  fuccefsful  in- 
veftigatibn  of  the  theory  of  the  ffrudlure  of  cryflals  which 
has  yet  appeared.  Of  this  theory,  an  account  of  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  Anna/es  de  Ckimie  \ ,  and  in  4  Vol.  x\  . 
his  Trait /  de  Miner  alogie  J,  we  now  propofe  to  give  at  Vol.  1. 
comprehenfive  view. 

This  theory,  the  author  obferves,  cannot  be  fully 
underflood  without  the  aid  of  analytical  calculations. 

For  befide  the  convenience  of  analyfis,  including  in  the 
fame  formula  a  great  number  of  different  problems,  U 
is  by  means  of  it  alone,  that  the  theory  cun  affume  the 
character  of  abfolute  certainty  in  arriving  at  the  fame 
refults  which  are  obtained  by  obfervation.  But  not 
withflanding  thefe  confiderations,  it  Seemed  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  thofe  who  had  not  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Science  of  calculation  to  prefer  the  method  of 
Simple  reafoning,  but  accompanied  with  geometrical 
figures,  which  are  fo  ufeful  in  giving  a  diffinS  con¬ 
ception  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Small  lollds  which 
combine  together  to  fonn  a  cryftal.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  denominated  fruclure,  in  oppetition  to  the 
term  organisation,  which  expreffes  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  mechanifm  of  vegetables  and  animals.  This  me¬ 
thod  may  perhaps  be  lefs  direct,  and  lels  precil’e  and 
expeditious,  and  it  may  require  attention  to  thofe  de 
tails  which  are  palled  over  in  the  analytical  method  to 
reach  its  object  more  fpeedilv  \  it  has,  however,  this 
advantage,  that  the  mind  by  its  means  perceives  better 
the  connexion  of  the  different  parts  under  confidera- 
tion,  and  can  more  eafiiy  comprehend  the  fa  els  with 
which  it  is  furnifhed. 

I.  Mechanical  Division  of  Crystals. 

The  fame  mineral  fubffance,  it  is  known,  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of  Several  different  forms,  well  defined,  Some 
of  which  do  not  appear,  at  niff  fight,  to  have  any 
common  point  of  refemblance  to  indicate  their  rela¬ 
tion.  If,  for  inftance,  we  compare  the  regular  hex- 
ahedral  prifm  of  calcareous  fpaf  with  the  rhomboid  of 
the  fame  mineral  (b),  whole  large  angle  is  about  ici 

S  H  we 


(s')  The  name  of  rhomboid  is  given  *by  the  author  to  a  parallelopiped  <5,  e  (fig.  12.)  terminated  by  fix  equal 
and  fimilar  rhombufes.  In  every  rhomboid,  two  of  the  (olid  angles,  fuch  as  rr  e  oppofed  to  each  other,  are 
formed  by  the  junction  of  three  equal  plane  angles  5  each  of  the  fix  folid  angles  is  formed  by  a  plane  angle  equ.l 
to  each  of  the  three  preceding,  and  by  two  other  angles  of  a  different  meafure,  but  equal  to  each  other  *he 
points  a  e  are  the  fummits,  the  line  a  e  is  the  axis.  In  any  one  of  the  rhombufes  a  b,  df  which  compote  the  fur- 
face,  the  angle  a  contiguous  to  the  fummit,  is  called  the  fupenor  angle  5  the  angle  ^  the  mienor  angle  j  and  the 
angles  b  and  Tare  the  lateral  angles.  The  fides  n  b,  af  are  the  fupermr  edges,  and  the  fines  bd,  dj  the  inferior 
edges :  b  f  is  the  horizontal  diagonal,  and  *  d,  the  oblique  diagonal.  The  rhomboid  «  obtufc  or  acute,  according 
as  the  angles  of  the  fummits  are  obtufe  or  acute.  The  cube  is  the  limit  of  the  rhomjoids._ 
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Structure  of  wc  fhould  be  led  to  believe  that  each  of  thefe  two 

i  Cry^aIs'  ,  forms  is  quite  diftind  from  the  other.  But  this  point 
of  relation,  which  efcapes  notice,  when  we  confider 
only  the  external  form,  becomes  fenfible  when  we  at¬ 
tend  to  the  intimate  mechanifm  of  the  ftrudure.  Here 
the  author  gives  a  hiftorical  view  of  the  progrefs  of  his 
lelearche*,  and  traces  the  fteps  which'  led  him  to  the 
difeovery  of  what  became  as  it  were  the  key  of  his 
whole  theory. 

He  had  in  his  hand  a  hexahedral  prifm  of  calcare¬ 
ous  (par,  fimilar  to  that  mentioned  above,  and  which 
had  been  detached  from  a  group  of  the  fame  cry  Hals, 
The  fra&ure  prefented  a  very  fmooth  fur  face,  fituated 
obliquely,  like  the  trapezium  p  f  u  t  (fig.  9.),  and 
which  had  an  angle  of  133°,  both  with  the  remain¬ 
der  a  b  c  s  p  h  of  the  bale,  and  with  the  remainder 
L  u  e  f  of  the  plane  i  n  e  jfi  Obferving  that  the  cunei¬ 
form  fegment  p  s  u  ti  n  which  this  fracture  feparated 
from  the  cryftal,  had  for  its  vertex  one  of  the  edges  of 
the  bafe,  namely  the  edge  i  n ,  he  attempted  to  feparate 
a  fecond  fegment  in  that  part  to  which  the  contiguous 
edge  c  n  belonged.  For  this  purpofe  he  employed  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  direded  with  the  fame  degree  of  obli¬ 
quity  as  the  trapezium  p  fu  t  and  aided  by  the  flroke 
of  a  hammer.  This,  attempt  failed  3  but  having  tried 
the  fame  operation  towards  the  next  edge  b  c,  a  new  tra¬ 
pezium  fimilar  to  the  firft  came  into  view.  The  fourth 
edge  a  b  refilled  the  inftrument,  but  the  following,  a  h, 
readily  yielded  to  mechanical  divifion,  and  prefented  a 
third  trapezium,  having  as  fine  a  pclilh  as  the  other 
two.  The  fixth  edge  i  h ,  it  is  fcarcely  necefiary  to  ob- 
ferve,  could  not  be  divided,  more  than  the  fourth  and 
the  fecond. 

Proceeding  then  to  the  inferior  bafe  d  efg  h 
It  was  foon  found  that  the  edges  of  this  bafe,  which  ad¬ 
mitted  of  divifions  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  were  not 
the  edges  e  f  d  r,  g  k,  which  correfponded  to  thofe 
which  could  be  divided  towards  the  upper  part,  but 
the  intermediate  edges  d  e,  vy,  gf.  The  trapezium 
/  q  y  v  fhews  the  fedion  made  below  the  edge  k  r. 
This  fedion  is  obvioully  parallel  to  that  of  the  trape¬ 
zium  pfu  t  and  the  four  other  fedions  are  in  like 
manner  parallel,  two  and  two.  Now,  thefe  different 
iedions  being  in  the  diredion  of  the  natural  joints  of 
the  laminae,  it  was  eafy  to  obtain  others  parallel  to 
each  of  them,  but  it  was  found  impoflible  to  divide  the 
cryflal  in  any  other  dirediop.  Following  this  mecha¬ 
nical  divifion  according  to  the  parallelifm  ftated  above, 
new  fedions  were  obtained,  always  nearer  to  the  axis 
of  the  prifm  3  and  when  the  fedions  were  carried  fo  far 
as  to  make  the  remainder  of  the  two  bafes  difappear, 
the  prifm  was  transformed  into  a  folid  OX  (fig.  icn) 
terminated  by  12  pentagons,  parallel  two  to  two,  of 
which  thofe,  of  the  extremities,  namely,  SAOIR, 
GIODEv  BAODC,  on  the  one  fide,  and  KNPQF, 
MNPXU,  ZQPXY,  on  the  other,  were  the  refults 
pf  the  mechanical  divifion,  and  had  their  common  ver¬ 
tices  O,  P,-  fituated  in  the  centres  of  the  bafes  of  the 
prifm,  fig.  9.  The  fix  lateral  pentagons  RSUXY, 
ZYRIG,  &c.  (fig.  10.)  were  the  remainders  of  the 
planes  of  the  fame  prifm. 

In  proportion  as  the  fediqns  were  multiplied,  always 
parallel  to  the  preceding,  the  lateral  pentagons  dimi- 
nifhed  in  height,  and  fit  a  ceitaiti  term  the  points  R, 
G  being  confounded  with  the  points  Y>  Z;  the  points 
6- 
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S,  R  with  the  points  U,  Y,  &c.  there  remained  no  Structure 
more  of  thefe  pentagons,  but  the  triangles  YIZ,  UXY,  Cry^ls. 
&c.  (fig.  ix.)  Beyond  that  term  the  fedions  coming 
to  pafs  over  the  furface  of  thefe  triangles,  diminiftied 
gradually  in  extent,  till  at  laft  the  fame  triangles  were 
loft,  and  then  the  folid  obtained  from  the  hexahedral 
prifm,  appeared  to  be  a  rhomboid  a  e  (fig.  12.)  exadlly 
fimilar  to  that  which  is  commonly  denominated  Iceland 

for-  T, 

So  unexpeded  a  refult  led  the  ingenious  author  to  the 
examination  of  other  calcareous  cryftals  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  all  of  which  yielded  to  mechanical  divifion  in 
fuch  a  way,  as,  when  $dl  the  external  furfaces  had  dif- 
appeared,  the  nucleus  which  remained  was  always  a 
rhomboid,  of  the  fame  form  as  the  firft.  All  that  was 
necefiary  was  to  difeoyer  the  diredion  of  the  tedious 
which  conduded  to  the  central  rhomboid. 

To  extrad,  for  inftance,  this  rhomboid  from  the 
fpar  which  is  ufually  denominated  lenticular,  and  which 
is  itfelf  a  much  more  obtufe  ihomboid,  having  its  largo 
plane  angle  equal  to  114°  18'  5 6y',  it  was  necefiary  to 
begin  with  the  two  vertices,  and  to  make  the  fed  ions 
pals  through  the  fin  all  diagonals  of  the  faces.  But  i  f 
it  is  w idled,  on  the  contrary,  to  get  at  the  nucleus  of 
the  rhomboidal  {par  with  acute  vertices,  the  diredion. 
of  the  fedions  of  the  planes  muft  be  parallel  fo  the 
edges  contiguous  to  the  fummits,  and  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  each  of  them  ihall  be  equally  inclined  to  the  faces 
which  it  cuts. 

Thefe  refults  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as 
it  would  feein  at /firft,  that  in  the  procefs  of  cryflalli- 
zation,  after  the  rhomboid  has  been  once  adopted  with 
regard  to  a  determined  fpecies  of  mineral,  it  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  re-produce  it  with  the  fame  angles.  But  the 
paradox  which  arifes  from  this  diverfity  of  appearance* 
is  explained  by  the  double  ufe  of  the  rhomboidal  form, 
which  ferves  here  to  difguife  itfelf,  and  conceals  fixed 
and  conftant  charaders  under  a  variable  external  ap¬ 
pearance. 

If  we  take  a  cryftal  of  a  different  nature,  fuch  as  ti 
cube  of  fiuor  fpar,  the  nucleus  will  have*  a  different 
form.  .This  will  be,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  an  odahedron> 
which  we  fhall  obtain  by  taking  off  the  eight  folid 
angles  of  the  cube.  Heavy  fpar  will  produce  for  a 
nucleus  a  right  prifm  with  ihomboidal  bafes  3  field  fpar, 
an  oblique-angled  parallelepiped,  but  not  rhomboidal  3 
apatite  or  beryl,  a  right  fir-fiHed  prifm  3  the  adamantine 
fpar  a  ihomboid,  a  little  acute  3  blonde,  a  dodecahedron, 
with  rhomboidal  planes  3  iron  of  the  iftand  of  Elba,  a 
cube,  &c.  p  and  each  of  thefe  forms  will  be  conftant  in 
relation  to  the  whole  fpecies,  fo  that  its  angles  will  un¬ 
dergo  no  variation  which  is  appreciable  :  and  if  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  divide  the  cryllal  in  any  other  diredion,  we 
(hall  not  be  able  to  find  any  joint  3  we  fhall  only  obtain 
indeterminate  fragments  3  it  will  rather  be  broken  than 
divided, 

Thefe  folids  inferibed  each  in  all  the  Cryfials  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  primi¬ 
tive  forms  on  which  all  the  other  forms  depend.  AH 
minerals,  it  is  true,  are  not  fufceptible  of  mechanical 
divifion,  but  the  number  is  greater  than  what  appear¬ 
ed  at  firft  fight  3  and  with  regard  to  thofe  cryftals  ift 
which  the  attempts  to  difeover  the  natural  joints  have 
failed,  Tt  has  been  remarked  that  their  furface  ftriated 
in  a  certain  diredipti,  or  the  relation  of  their  different 


'Yurc  of  tor  mis,,  among  thefe  wlikli  belong  to  the  fame  fubftance, 
v flats,  frequently  prefented  indications  of  their  dru£ture?  add 
V — '  by  reafoning  from  their  analogy  with  other  divisible 
cry (lals,  we  may  determine  this  dructure,  at  lead  with  a 
good  deal  of  probability. 

Ail  deviations  from  the  primitive  form  arc  called  by 
Hauy,  fee  and  ary  forms.  The  number  of  thefe  forms 
has  certain  limits,  which  can  be  determined  by  theory, 
according  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  dru&ure  of 
c  ry  dais. 

"The  folid  of  the  primitive  form,  which  is  obtained  by 
means  of  the  operation  deferibed  above,  may  be  farther 
fubdivided  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  different  faces. 
Ail  the  furrounding  matter  is  equally  divisible  by  fec- 
t Ions  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  primitive  form.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  parts  detached  by  the  aid  of  all 
thefe  lections  are  dmiiar,  and  only  differ  in  their 
volume,  .which  continually  decreafesin  proportion  to  the 
*  extent  of  the  divifion.  Thofe,  however,  mud  be  ex. 
cepted,  which  are  near  to  the  faces  of  the  fecondary 
(olid  ;  for  thefe  faces  not  being  parallel  to  thofe  of  the 
primitive  form,  the  fragments  which  have  one  of  their 
facets  taken  in  the  fame  faces,  cannot  exaflly  refemble 
thofe  which  are  detached  towards  the  middle  of  the 
cry  dal.  Tor  indance,  the  fragments  of  the  hexahedral 
prifm  "(fig.  9.),  whofe  external  facets  make  part  of  the 
bafes,  or  of  the  planes,  have  not,  in  this  refpea,  the 
fame  figure  with  thofe  which  are  fituated  nearer  to  the 
centre,  all  of  whofe  facets  *are  parallel  to  the  feflions 
pfu  /,  Iqyv;  but  the  difficulty  which  prefents  itfelf 
at  firft  fight,  in  confequence  of  that  diverfity,  is  removed 
by  the  help  of  the  theory,  and  the  whole  are  reduced  to 

a  unity  of  form.  # 

But  the  divifion  of  the  crydal  into  fmail,  fimilar 
folids,  has  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  we  fhould 
arrive  at  particles  fo  fmail,  that  they  are  no  longer  di- 
vifible,  without  dedroying  the  nature  of  the  fubftance, 
or  decompofing  it.  At  this  term,  the  inveftigation 
flops  j  and  to  the  fmail  folids,  which  wre  might  in  di¬ 
late  if  our  organs  and  inftruments  were  fufficiently 
delicate,  Hauy  has  given  the  name  of.  integrant  or 
integral  molecules .  He  thinks  it  probable,  that  thefe 

molecules  are  thofe  which  were  fufpended  in  the  ftuid  m 
which  the  cryftallization  took  place.  In  general  it 
may  be  obferved  that  with  the  aid  of  thefe  molecules,  the 
theory  reduces  to  Ample  laws  the  different  forms  o*.  erv 
tals,  and  arrives  at  refults  which  exadlly  reprefent  thorn 

of  nature.  .  ,  .  r  r  , 

When  the  nucleus  is  a  parallelopiped,  that  is,  a  lolid 
having  fix  parallel  faces,  two  to  two,  like  the  cube, 
the  rhomboid,  &c.  and  this  folid  admits  of  no  other 
divifions  than  thofe  which  are  made  in  the  dire  ft  ion 
of  its  faces  ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  molecules  which 
refult  from  the  fubdivifion,  whether  of  the  nucleus, 
or  of  the  furrounding  matter,  are  fimilar  to  this  nu¬ 
cleus.  In  othen  cafes,  the  form  of  the  molecules  is 
different  from  that  of  the  nucleus.  There  are,  befides, 
other  cryftals  which  afford,  by  means  of  mechanical  di¬ 
vifion,  particles  of  different  figures  combined  together 
through  the  whole  extent  of  thefe  cryftals.  lhe 
Ingenious  author  of  the  theory  has  thrown  out  fome 
.comeftures  on  the  manner  of  refolving  the,difficuKy 
which  thefe  kinds  of  mixed  figures  prefent  j  and  at 
any  rate  he  obferves  that  it  does  not  affedl  the  {lability 
;ojf  the  theory. 
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II.  Laws  of  Decrement. 
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1.  Decrements  at  the  Edge 


The  primitive  form,  and  that  of  the  integrant  mole¬ 
cules,  being  determined,  after  the  diftetlion  of  the  cry- 
dais,  we  rriuft  investigate  the  laws  according  to  wln^u 
thefe  molecules  were  combined,  to  produce  around  tne 
primitive  form  thofe  kind  of  coverings  which  terminated 
fo  regularly,  and  from  which  refulted  polyhedra  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other,  although  originally  of  the  lame 
fubftance.  Now,  fuch  is  the  mechanifm  of  the  ftrufture 
fubjeft  to  thefe  laws,  .that  all  the  parts  of  the  fecondarv 
cryiial  fuperadded  to  the  nucleus,  are  1  aimed  of  la- 
mime,  which  decreafe  regularly  by  fubtractions  of  one 
or  more  ranges  of  integral  molecules,  fo  that  theory 
determines  the  number  of  thefe  rows,  and  by  a 
ceffary  confequence  the  exact  form  ot  the  fecondary 
crydal. 

To  have  a  difrm£l  idea  of  thefe  laws,  let  us. take ^  a 
very  fnnple  and  elementary  example.  Conceive  EP 
(fig.  13.)  to  reprefent  a  dodecahedron  whofe  faces  are 
equal  and  fimilar  rhombufes,  and  that  this  dodecahedron 
is  a  fecondarv  form,  having  a  cube  for  its  nucleus  01 
primitive  form.  By  the  infpe&ion  of  fig.  14.  the  no- 
fition  of  this  cube  in  the  crydal  maybe  eafily  con¬ 
ceived.  The  fmail  diagonals  DC,  CG,  GI,  FD  ox 
the  four  faces  of  the  dodecahedron,  being  united  round 
the  fame  folid  angle,  form  a  fquare  CDFG.  Now  there 
are  fix  folid  angles,  compofed  of  the  four  planes,  name¬ 
ly  the  angles  L,  O,  E,  N.  R,  P  (fig.  «3-)>  ^  c°nfe- 
quently,  if  feftions  are  made  to  pafs  through  the  final! 
diagonals  of  the  faces  which  compofe  the  lolid  angles, 
fix  fquares  will  be  fucceffively  uncovered.  J  hefe 
fquares  will  be  the  faces  of  the  primitive  cube,  of  which 
three  are  reprefented  at  fig.  14.  namely  CHX'G,  ABv^G, 
BCGH.  .  ■  _  c 

'L'his  cube  would  evidently' be  an  alTemblage .  or 
cubic  integral  molecules,  and  it  would  be  neceflary 
that  each  of  the  pyramids,  fuclr  as  LDCGF  (fig.  14.), 
which  reft  on  the  faces,  (hould  be  itfelf  compofed  of 
cubes  equal  to  each  other,  and  to  thofe  which  form 
the  nucleus.  To  have  a  more  diftindt  conception  of 
this  arrangement,  let  us  compofe  an  artificial  dodecahe¬ 
dron  of  a  certain  number  of  fmail  cubes,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of.  which  will  be  an  imitation  of  the  procefs  of 
nature  in  difpofing  the  molecules  in  the  formation  of  the 
dodecahedron. 

Let  ABGF  (fig.  15.)  be  a  cube  compofed  ot  729 
fmail  cubes  equal  to  each  .  other,  in  which  cafe  each 
face  of  the  whole  cube  will  include  81  fquares,  that 
is,  9  on  each  fide,  which  will  be  the  external  faces  of  as 
many  partial  cubes  reprefenting  the  molecules.  This 
cube  will  be  the  nucleus  of  the  dodecahedron  which  is 
to  be  conftrufled.  On  one  of  the  faces,  as  AB^H,  ot 
the  cube  apply  a  fquare  lamina,  compofed  of  cubes 
’equal  to  thole  which  form  the  nucleus,  but  having  to¬ 
wards  each  a  row  of  cubes  !efs  than  if  it  were  on  a 
level  with  the  contiguous  faces  BCGH,  DCGF,  &c. 
This  lamina  will  be  compofed  of  49  cubes,  that  is,  7 
on  each  fide,  fo  that  if  the  inferior  bafe  be  onfg  (fig. 
16)  this  bafe  will  fall  exadly  on  the  fquare  marked 
with  the  fame  letters  in  fig.  1 5.  Above  this  firft  la¬ 
mina  let  a  ftcond  be  applied,  compofed  of  23  cubes, 
e  on  each  fide,  fo  that  if  Impu  (fig.  I7-)  repreftnt 
*  5  H  2  »t* 
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StrutEluie  ox  Jts  inferior  bafe,  tins  bale  will  coirefpond  exactly  with 
the  fquare  marked  with  the  fame  letters  in  fig.  i  j.  If 
^  in  like  manner  a  third  lamina  be  applied  to  the  lecond, 
which  is  compofed  only  of  9  cubes,  that  is,  3  on  each 
fide,  fo  that  v  x  y  <z  (fig.  18.)  being  the  interior  bafe, 
fiiall  correspond 'with  the  fquare  marked  with  the  fame 
letters  in  fig.  1  ?.  •  and  if  on  the  middle  fquare  r  of  the 
preceding  lamina  the  fmall  cube  r  (fig.  19.)  be  placed, 
this  will  repreffnt  the  laft  lamina. 

When  this  operation  is  completed,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  formed  on  the  face  ABCD  (fig.  15.) 
a  four-fided  pyramid,  of  which  this  face  is  the  bafe, 
and  the  cube  r  (fig.  19.)  is  the  fiimmit.  And  if  the 
fame  operation  be  continued  on  the  other  five  fides  of 
the  cube,  we  fhall  have  fix  four-fided  pyramids,  retting 
on  the  fix  faces  of  the  nucleus,  which  is  enveloped  with 
them  on  all  fides.  But  as  the  different  rows  of  lamina? 
conlpofing  thefe  pyramids  project  beyond  each  other  for 
3  certain  way,  as  appears  on  fig.  20.  where  the  parts 
raifed  above  the  planes  BCD,  BCG  re pre fen' t  the 
two  pyramids  which  reft  on  the  faces  A  BCD,  BCGK, 
(.fig*  !.?•)  the  faces  of  the  pyramids  will  net  form  con¬ 
tinued  planes  j  for  they  will  be  alternately  re-entering 
?nid  lahent,  in  fome  meafure  imitating  a  flair  with  four 
tides. 

Let  us  no;v  fuppofe  that  the  nucleus  is  compoftd  of 
an  Umber  of  almoft  imperceptible  cubes  incomparably 
greater,  and  that  the  laminse  applied  on  the  different 
iaces,  which  may  be  called  the  laminae  of  fuperpofi- 
iion,  continue  to  increafe  towards  their  four  edges  by 
fubtradlions  of  one  range  of  cubes  equal  to  thofe  of 
the  nucleus,  the  number  of  thefe  laminae  will  be  in¬ 
comparably  greater  than  in  the  preceding  hypot.hefis ; 
and  at  the  lame  time  the  cavities  or  furrows  which  they 
form,  as  they  alternately  become  fallen t  or  re-entering, 
will  be  almoil  imperceptible  \  and  indeed  it  might  be 
fuppofed  that  the  cubes  of  which  the  cryflal  is  compo¬ 
sed  are  fo  fmall  as  to  become  quite  imperceptible  to  our 
ienfes,.  and  the  faces  of  the  pyramids  to  be  perfectly 
fmooth. 

Now  DCBE  (fig.  20.)  being  the  pyramid  which 
reils  on  the  face  ABCD  (fig.  15.),  and  CBOG  (fig.  20.) 
the.  pyramid  applied  to  the  face  BCGH  (fig.  15.),  if  we 
confider  that  every  thing  is  uniform  from  E  to  O  (fig. 
-20.)  in  the  manner  in  which  the  laminse  of  fuperpofi- 
iion  mutually  projeft  beyond  each  other,  we  may  rea¬ 
dily  conceive  that  the  face  CEB  of  the  firft  pyramid 
ought  to  be  exactly  in  the  fame  plane  as  the  face  COB 
of  the  contiguous  pyramid,  fo  that  the  union  of  thefe 
two  faces  fhould  form  a  rhombus  ECOB.  But  we  have, 
for  the  6  pyramids,  24  triangles  fimilar  to  CEB,  which 
confequently  will  be  reduced  to  22  rhombufes,  from 
which  refults  a  dodecahedron  fimilar  to  what  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  fig.  13.  and  14. 

The  cube,  before  it  arrives  at  the  form  of  the  dode¬ 
cahedron,  paffes  through  a  multitude  of  intermediate 
modifications,  of  which' one  is  (hown  at  fig.  21.  The 
fquares  p  a  e  0 ,  hi q  u,  m  n  l  s,  &.c.  correspond  to  the 
fquares  ABCD,  DCGF,  CBHG,  &c.  (fig.  14.),  and 
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form  the  ft  pen  or  bafes  of  as  many  pyramids,  incompieteStrurW, 
irom  the  deficiency  of  the  lamina  with  which  thev  <mUi: 
ought  to  terminate.  The  rhombufes  EDLC,  ECOB 
(%  a  neceffary  .confequence,  are  reduced  to 

hrnplc  hexagons  aeClkD,  eo  B  ;;  m  C  (fig.  21.),  and 
the  furface  of  the  fecondary  ciyftal  is  compofed  of  j  2  o 
thefe  hexagons  and  6  fquares.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
the  boracic  fpar  (the  borate  of  magnefia  and  lime), 
with  the  exception  of  fome  facets  which  furmount  the 
folid  angles,  and  which  depend  on  a  different  law  of  de¬ 
crement. 

If  the  diminution  vof  the  lamina?  of  fuperpofition 
proceeded  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  j  for  example,  if  each 
lamina  had  had  on  its  circumference,  two,  three,  or  four 
rows  of  cubes  lefs  than  the  inferior  lamina,  the  pyra¬ 
mids  produced  on  the  nucleus  by  this  diminution  "’be¬ 
ing  more  depreffed,  and  their  contiguous  faces  being 
no  longer  on  a  level,  the  furface  of  the  fecondary  tC 
lid  . would  have  been  compofed  of  24  ifofceles  triangles, 
all  inclined  to  each  other.  Decrement  on  the  edges,  is 
that  which  takes  place  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  nu¬ 
cleus,  and  it  ought  to  be  diitinguiftied  from  another  kind 
of  decreafe  to  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

2.  Examples  of  Decreafe  on  the  Edo-es. 

O 

Martial  Pyrites^  or  Dodecahedral  Sulphur  el  of  Irotj. 

Geometric  CharaBer.— Inclination  of  any  one  of  the 
pentagons,  as  DPRFS  (fig.  27.),  to  the  pentagon 
CPRGL,  which  has  the  fame  bafe  PR,  126° 

Angles  of  the  pentagon  CPRGL,  L  =:  J2i°  25' 

T7">  Cor  G~  1060  35'  57"  30'"  5-  PorR-102* 

36'  19". 

Let  us  conceive  again  a  cubic  nucleus,  whofe  differ¬ 
ent  edges  are  lines  of  departure  to  the  fame  number 
of  decrements  which  take  place  at  the  fame  time  in 
two  different  ways ;  that  is,  by  the  fubtra&ion  of  two 
rows  parallel  to  the  edges  AB,  CD  (fig.  15.),  and  of  one 
row  parallel  to  the  edges  AB,  BC.  Let  it  be  fup¬ 
pofed  alfo  that  each  lamina  being  only  equal  in  thicks 
nefs  to  a  fmall  cube  of  the  fide  AB  and  CD,  is  on  the 
contrary  equal  to  double  the  thicknefs  of  the  fide  AD 
and  BC.  Fig.  22.  reprefents  this  difpofition  wfith  re¬ 
gard  to  the  decrements  wdiich  proceed  from  the  lines 
DC,  BC,  (fig.  15.).  It  is  plain  that  on  account  of  the 
more  rapid  decreafe  in  proceeding  from  DC  or'AB, 
than  from  BC  or  AD,  the  faces  produced  in  the  firft 
cafe  will  be  more  inclined  to  the  plane  ABCD,  while 
the  faces  produced  in  the  fecond  will  remain  as  it  were 
behind,  fo  that  the  pyramid  will  no  longer  be  terminated 
by  a  fingle  cube  E,  as  in  fig,  20.  which  on  account  of  its 
minutenefs  feems  to  be  only  a  point,  but  by  the  row’  of 
cubes  MNST  (fig.  22.)  which,  fuppofing  thefe  cubes  to 
be  infinitely  final  1,  will  prefent  the  appearance  of  a  fim- 
ple  ridge.  By  a  neceffary  confequence,  the  pyramid 
will  have  for  its  faces  two  trapeziums,  fuch  as  DMNC, 
reful ting  from  the  firft  decrement,  and  two  ifofceles 
triangles,  fuch  as  CNB,  which  will  be  the  effe&  of  the 
fecond  decrement  (c). 

_  ~  Let 


(c)  Here  the  face  which  correfponds  to  ABCD  (fig.  15.)  has  25  fquares  on  each  fide,  as  may  be  feen  in  fig. 
22.  The  ftru6ture  of  this  pyramid  may  be  imitated  artificially,  by  regulating  the  arrangement  and  number  of  the 
cutes  reprefen  ted  in  the  fame  figure. 
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■ttfVnYPof  Let  us  fuppofe  farther,  that  with  regard  to  the  la- 
ryf'rs!?.  rntnse  of  fuperpofition,  which  arife  on  the  face  BCGH 
~~\r— ^  (fig.  i5;)j  l'ae  decrements  follow  the  fame  laws,  but  in 
crofs  directions;  in  fucli  a  way  that  the  more  rapid  of 
l he  two  may  take  place  in  proceeding  from  EC,  or 
from  GH,  towards  the  vertex  of  the  pyramid,  and  the 
flower  decrement  in  proceeding  from  CG,  or  BH,  to¬ 
wards  the  fame  vertex.  The  pyramid  which  refults 
from  tliefe  decrements  will  be  placed  in  a  direction  op¬ 
pofite  to  that  which  reds  on  AECD,  and  will  have 
the  pofition  reprefented  at  fig.  25.  where  the  edge  KL, 
which  terminates  the  pyramid,  indead  of  being  paral¬ 
lel  to  CD,  like  the  edge  MN,  (Eg.  2  2.  and  23.)  is  on 
the  contrary  parallel  to  BC.  We  lhali  then  conceive 
what  is  to  be  done,  that  the  pyramid  which  will  reft  on 
DC,  GF  (fig.  15.)  may  be  turned  as  it  is  reprefented  in 
fig.  24.  and  may  have  its  terminating  edge  PR  parallel 
to^CG^fig.  15.)*  The  pyramids  which  will  reft  on 
three  other  faces  of  the  cube,  will  ftand  like  that  which 
arifes  on  the  oppofite  face. 

But  as  the  decrements  which  produce  the  triangle 
CNB  (fig.  23.)  make  a  continuity  with  thofe  from 
which  refults  the  trapezium  CBKL  (fig.  25.),  tliefe  two 
figures  will  be  in  the  fame  plane,  and  will  form  a  pen- 
Uaon  CNBKL  (fig.  2 6.)-  For  the  fame  reafon  the 
triangle  DPC  (fig.  24.)  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  tra¬ 
pezium  DMNC  (fig.  23.)  j  and  by  applying  the  fame 
reafoning  to  the  other  pyramids,  it  will  be  conceived 
that  the  fix  pyramids  having  for  their  whole  faces  1 2 
trapeziums  and  12  triangles,  the  furface  of  the  fecon- 
dary  folid  will  be  compofed  of  12  pentagons,  which 
will  correfpond  to  the  12  rhombufes  of  fig.  33.  but  with 
this  difference,  that  they  wall  have  other  inclinations. 
This  folid  is  reprefented  at  fig.  27.  and  with  its  cubic 
nucleus  at  fig.  28.  where  it  may  be  feen  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  extra&ion  of  this  nucleus.  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  fcCtion  be  made  palling  through  the  points  D, 
C,  G,  F,  the  pyramid  which  refts  on  the  face  DCGF  of 
the  nucleus  will  be  detached,  and  by  this  feCtion  the 
latter  will  be  uncovered. 

Among  the  cryftals  belonging  to  the  fulphuret  of 
iron,  or  the  arfeniate  of  cobalt,  there  is  found  a  dode¬ 
cahedron,  having  the  faces  equal  and  fimilar  pentagons, 
and  having  for  its  nucleus  a  cube  in  the  pofition  above 
deferibed.  But  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  pofiible 
dodecahedra,  which  may  have  for  faces  equal  and  fimilar 
pentagons,  and  will  differ  from  each  other  by  the  re- 
fpeCtive  inclinations  of  their  faces.  Of  all  thefe  ao- 
decahedra,  the  one  whofe  ftruCture  would  be  fubjeCted 
to  thefe  laws,  gives  126°  56'  8",  os  the  angle  formed 
by  the  inclination  of  any  two  of  its  faces  DPRFS,. 
CPRGL  (fig.  27.)  at  the  edge  of  jundiion  PR,  as 
might  be  {hewn  by  calculation.  Some  mineralogifts, 
overlooking  the  ufe  of  geometry  in  the  gonfideration 
of  cryftals,  have  confounded  the  dodecahedron  of  py¬ 
rites  with  the  fame  regular  geometrical  figure  in  which 
all  the  fides  and  angles  of  each  pentagon  are  equal  5 
but  there  is  a  ftriking  difference  between  thefe  two  do 
decahedra.  The  regular  dodecahedron  gives  only 
it6°  33'  54",  as  the  inclination  of  its  refpeCtive  pen¬ 
tagons,  making  a  difference  of  nearly  11-J0  between 
it  and  the  other.  And  indeed  the  regular  dodecahedron 
cannot  be  produced  by  any  law  of  decrement  what¬ 
ever,'  however  compound  it  may  be  fuppofed,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  cubic  nucleus ;  and,  as  may  be  demonftrated 
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generally,  for  a  nucleus  of  any  form.  There  are  then  two Stni<fture°f 
kinds  of  dodecahedra,  one  whofe  faces  are  rhombufes,  t~  ;T/U-  /  , 
and  another  whofe  faces  are  pentagons,  produced  upon 
a  cubical  nucleus,  in  confequence  of  two  fimple  and  re¬ 
gular  laws  of  decrement,  in  a  direction  parallel  t°  the; 
edges  of  the  nucleus.  By  varying  thefe  laws  in  di 
ferent  other  ways,  a  multitude  of  new  polyhedra,  having 
the  fame  nucleus  may  be  conftru&ed. 

Qbtufe  or  Lenticular  Calcareous  Spar ,  (fig.  30 

Geometric  CharaEler .  Inclination  of  the  rhombus  ?i  q  d  L  9 
to  tile  rhombus  a  if  d\  1340  2$'  3^  *  Angles  of  .the 
rhombus  n  a  db'  \  ao r  b’—  1 1 40  18'  5b'7  \  n  or  d!  =i 
4P  4". 

This  variety  arifes  from  a  decrement  by  a  {ingle 
row  on  both  Tides  of  the  edges  a  b,  a  g,  af  (fig.  31.) 
and  e  o,  e  d,  e  A,  contiguous  to  the  fummits  a,  e,  of  the 
nucleus.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  ftruCture,  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  the  dodecahedron  whofe  planes 
form  rhombufes  (fig.  13.  and  20 .),  originating  from 
the  cube,  (fig.  15.)  }  and  by  fuppofing  that  the  laminae, 
inftead  of  deciealing  at  the  fame  time  on  all  the  edges, 
decreafe  only  to  thofe  contiguous,  three  by  three,  to 
the  angle  C  and  its  oppofite.  The  faces  formed  in 
that  cafe  will  be  reduced  to  fix,  which,  by  prolonging 
themfelves,  according  to  the  law  of  continuity,  fo 
as  to  interfeCl  each  other,  will  compofe  the  furface  of 
a  rhomboid'  analogous  to  the  one  which  we'  are  now 
treating  of,  excepting  that  it  will  have  other  angles^ 
on  account  of  the  cubical  form  of  its  integral  mole¬ 
cule. 

From  this  it  may  be  conceived,  that  the  diagonals 
drawn  from  a  to  bf  (fig.  30.),  from  a  to/,  from  to/', 

&c.  on  the  fecondary  rhomboid,  will  be  confounded 
with  the  edges  a  b,  a  g,  a  f  (fig.  33.)  of  the  nucleus,, 
which  ferve  as  lines  of  departure  for  the  decrements : 
and  hence  to  extra#  this  nucleus,  the  planes  of  the  fec- 
tions  muff  pafs  along  thefe  diagonals,  as  has  been  already" 
remarked. 

Commo7i  Topaz,  (fig.  33*)* 

Geometric  CharaSer. — The  inclination-  of  the  t'rape. 
zoid  srttn  to  the  adjacent  plane  r  t  e  y ,  136°  5  of  tho 
fame  plane,  to  h  r  y  1 240  26'  >  of  the  plane  7  m  g  e , 
to  m  l  i  g,  930. 

The  primitive  form  of  this  topaz  h  that  of  a  right- 
angled,  four-fided  prifm  h  y  (fig.  32.)  the  bafes  of  which 
are  rhombufes,  having  the  angle  h  or ?-=x  12  f  26'.  Ac 
cording  to  theory,  in  regard  to. the  integrant  molecule, 
the  height  r  y  is  to  the  fide,  r  n  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  3 
to  2.  The  pyramidal  furomit  of  the:J.opaz  refults  from 
a  decrement  by  two  rows  of  fmall  prifins  on  the  edges 
x  r,  r  ny  n  li,  hx  of  the  fuperior  bafe  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  form.  The  planes  tmg  e ,  Img  e (fig.  33.)  on  one, 
fide,  and  bh%p,bu  dp,  on  the  other,  arife  from  a  de¬ 
crement  by  three  rows  on  each  fide  of  the  edges  11  v, 
x  q  (fig.  32.),  which  decrement  remains  fufp ended  at  a 
certain  term,  and  leaves  four  rectangles  t  r  y  e,h  r  y  x, 
l  h  c  i,  u  k  c  d,  (fig.  33.),  parallel  to  the  planes  ol  the 
primitive  form.  The  effeCt  of  this  decrement  is  fhewn 
at  fig.  34.  where  the  rhombus  h  7i  r  x. ..is  the  fame  as 
fig,  £2,  \  and  all  the  fmall  rhombs  by  which  it, is  fubdi- 
vided,  or  Which  are  exteripr  to  it,  reprefent  the^  bafes. 
of  fo  many  molecules.  'The  lines  x  d,  x  *,  n  i,  n  er 
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3TT.6lure  of  are  directed  according  to  the  lav;  of  decrement  already 
Cryf^L,  (  explained,  and  the  lines  c  d, c t\  y  55,  y  c,  correfpond 
to  the  planes  of  the  prifm,  which  are  not  fubject  to 
this  law. 


3.  Decrement  on  the  Angles. 

This  pofition  of  the  rhomboidal  nucleus  inclofed  in 
the  regular  hexahedral  prifm  of  the  calcareous  fpar 
being  difeovered,  did  not  direftly  lead  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  laws  of  thofe  decrements  of  fecondary 
cfyrtah.  More  fimple  intermediate  heps  were  necei- 
fary.  To  conceive  the  method  of  inveftigating  thefe 
nfcw  decrements,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  fame 
fubflances  which  exhibit  the  dodecahedron  with  penta¬ 
gonal  planes  originating  from  the  cubes  (fig.  27.  and 
28.),  and  which  might  alfume  the  form  of  the  dodecahe¬ 
dron  whofe  planes  are  rhombufes  (fig.  13:  and  14.),  are 
found  alfo  under  that  of  the  regular  odtahedron.  But 
if  the  lamince  of  fuperpofition  decreafe  only  on  the 
edges  of  the  two  oppofite  faces  of  this  cube,  as  on 
thole  of  the  fuperior  bafe  ABCD  (fig.  14.)  and  of  the 
inferior  bafe,  we  fliall  in  general  have  two  pyramids 
applied  on  thefe  bafes.  And  if  we  fuppofe  the  eifedt 
of  the  law  of  decrements  continued  in  the  fpace  fitua- 
led  between  the  bafes  of  the  cube,  we  fhall  arrive  at 
an  octahedron,  whofe  angles  will  vary  as  there  is  a 
greater  or  finaller  number  of  rows  fubtracled.  But 
no  law,  however  complicated,  can  give  equilateral  tri¬ 
angles  as  the  faces  of  this  o&ahedron. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  dividing  a  regular  octahe¬ 
dron  originating  from  a  cube,  the  cubic  nucleus  will 
appear  to  be  fo  fituated  in  this  otahedron  that  each 
of  its  fix  folid  angles  correfponds  to  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  faces  of  the  otahedron  4  but  this  could  not  be 
the  cafe  by  fuppofing  a  decrement  on  the  edges.  The 
law  of  decrement  accomplifhes  its  ends,  in  fuch  cafes, 
by  a  different  progrefs  from  that  which  conducts  to 
the  forms  already  deferibed. 

Let  ABCD  (fig.  35.)  be  the  fuperior  or  inferior  fur- 
face  of  a  lamina  compofed  of  fmall  cubes,  whole  bafes 
are  reprefented  by  the  fquares  which  fubdivide  the 
whofe  fquare.  The  feries  of  cubes  to  which  the  fquares 
ayb,c,  d,  e,  f  g,  k ,  /,  belong,  are  on  the  diagonal 
drawn  from  A  to  C ;  and  they  form  one  firing,  (fig. 
36.)  which  wall  not  differ  from  the  firing  of  the  cubes 
a;  «,<?,  A  A  A  A  A  A  (fig.  35.),  lying  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  edge  AD,  excepting  that  in  the  former 
the  cubes  touch  only  by  one  of  their  edges,  and.  in 
the  latter  by  one  of  their  faces.  There  are  alfo, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  lamina,  firings  of 
cubes  parallel  to  the  diagonal.  The  feries  of  letters 
q,  v ,  I,  r/,  x ,  yx  2$,  ftiews  one,  and  the  letters  zz,  /, 
/,  0,  r,  s,  fhew  another  firing. 

The  laminae  of  fuperpofition,  it  may  be  conceived, 
projefl  beyond  each  other  one  or  more  rows  of  cubes 
in  a  direftion  parallel  to  the  diagonal.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  may  be  confirudled  around  the  cubic  nucleus, 
folids  of  different  figures,  by  placing  fucceffively  a- 
bove  the  different  faces  of  this  nucleus  laminae  which 
may  arife  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  and  which  wilt  ex¬ 
perience  this  kind  of  decrement.  The  faces  of  thefe 
folids  will  be  roughened  by  an  infinite  number  of  fa- 
lient  angles  formed  by  the  exterior  points  of  the  com- 
pofing  cubes.  This  follows  from,  the  angular  figure 
which  is  continually  preferred  by  the  edges  of  the 


laminae  of  fuperpofition.  But  thefe  points  being  on  a  Stmftuyeof 
level,  the  cubes  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fo  fir.aii  that 
the  faces  ot  the  folid  will  appear  fmooth  and  continued 
planes. 

Around  the  cube  ABGF  (fig.  37.),  cs  a  nucleus, 
let  a  fecondary  folid  be  conftruckd,  in  which  the  la’- 
mina  of  fuperpofition  fliall  decreafe  on  all  fides  by  ,1 
Angle  row  of  cubes,  in  a  cl i red! ion  parallel  to  the  dia¬ 
gonals  )  and  let  ABCD  (fig.  3$.),  the  fuperior  bafe  of 
the  nucleus,  be  fubdivided  in  81  fmall  fquares,  repre- 
fenting  the  exterior  faces  of 'an  equal  number  of  mole¬ 
cules.  Fig.  39.  rep  relents  the  fuperior  furface  of  the 
fir  ft  lamina  which  ought  to  be  placed  above  ABCD 
'(fig.  38.)  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  d  may  cor- 
reipond  to  the  ptfhit  ay  the  point 'V  to  the  point  by  the 
point  c*  to  the  point  r,  and  the  point  d '  to  the  point  d\ 

By  this  difpofition  the  fquares  Acz,  B b,  C c,  \yd  (fig. 

38. )  remain  uncovered,  which  will  fulfil  the  above  law 
of  decrement  )  and  the  borders  QV,  ON,  IL,  GF  (figM 

39. )  projedl  by  one  row  beyondthe  borders  AB,  AI>, 

CD,  BC  (fig.  37.),  which  is  neceffary  that  the  nucleus 
may  be  enveloped  towards  thefe  edges.  For  if  the 
edges  of  the  lamina  reprefented  (fig.  39,),  as  well  as  the 
following,  coincided  with  the  lines  ST,  EZ,  YX,  MU, 
on  which  fuppofition  they  would  be  on  a  level  with 
AD,  AB,  CD,  BC  (fig.  38.),  they  would  form  {re¬ 
entering  angles  towards  the  analogous  parts  of  the 
cryftal.  Thus  in  the  laminae  applied  on  ABCD  (fig. 

37.)  all  the  edges  anfvvering  to  CD  would  be  on  a  level 
with  CDFG,  of  which  they  would  form  a  prolonga¬ 
tion  j  and  in  the  lamime  applied  on  DCGF  all  the 
edges  analogous  to  the  fame  ridge  CD  would  be  on  a 
level  with  ABCD,  from  which  necefiarily  refults  a 
re-entering  angle  oppofite  to  the  falient  angle  formed 
by  the  two  faces  ABCD  and  CDFG.  But  by  the 
laws  which  determine  the  formation  of  fimple  cry ftals, 
re-entering  angles  appear  to  be  excluded.  The  folid 
will  then  increafe  in  thqfe  parts  to  which  the  decre-. 
ment  does  not  extend.  But  this  decrement  alone  be¬ 
ing  fufficient  to  determine  the  form  of  the  fecondary 
cryltal,  all  the  other  variations  which  intervene  only  in 
a  fubfidiary  manner  may  be  fet  afide,  excepting  in  the 
conftru&ion  of  artificial  cryftals,  and  in  exhibiting  the 
details  relating  to  the  ftru&ure. 

The  fuperior  face  of  the  fecond  lamina  will  be  like 
A'G'LK/  (fig.  40.),  and  this  lamina  muft  be  placed 
above  the  preceding,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  points 
b ",  c",  d",  may  correfpond  with  the  points  d  b* 
c\  d'  (fig.  39.),  which  will  leave  uncovered  the  fquares 
having  their  exterior  angles  fituated  in  Q,  SVE,  O,  V, 

T,  M,  G,  &c.  and  continuing  to  produce  the  decre¬ 
ment  by  one  row.  The  .folid  increafes  towards  tlfe 
analogous  edges  at  AB,  BC,  CD,  AD  (fig.  38.3  fince 
between  A!  and  L',  for  inftance,  (fig.  40.)  there  are  13 
fquares,  but  between  QV  and  LI  (fig.  39.)  there  are 
only  eleven.  v.  * 

The  large  faces  of  the  laminae  of  fuperpofition  which 
were  hitherto  o&agons  QVGFILNO  (fig.  39.)  having 
arrived  at  the  figure  of  the  fquare  A'G'L'K'  (fig.  40.), 
will  after  palling  that  term,  decreafe  on  all  fides  at  the 
fame  time,  and  the  following  lamina  will  have  for  its  fu¬ 
perior- facb  the  fquare  B'M'I'S  (fig.  41.),  lefs  in  every 
dire&ion  by  one  row  than  the  fquare  A'G'L'K'  (fig.  40.). 

Let  this  fquare  be  difpofed  above  the  preceding  fo  that 
the  points  </,  /*,  g*9  h!  (fig.  41.)  may  correfpond  with. 

the 
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.ru&urc  of  the  points  c,f,  g,  hy  (fig.  40.).  Fig.  42.  43.  44.  and 
Cryftals.  reprefent  the  four  laminae  which  ought  to  rife 

fucceflively  above  the  preceding,  the  fame  letters  be¬ 
ing  made  to  correfpond.  The  lafl  lamina  is  reduced 
to  one  cube  zf  (fig.  46.)  which  fliould  correfpond  with 
the  fame  letter  (fig.  45.)* 

Thus  it  follows,  that  the  laminae  of  fuperpofition  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  bafe  ABCD  (fig.  37.  and  38.)  produce, 
by  the  total  of  their  decreafing  edges,  dour  faces, 
which  iq  proceeding  from  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  in¬ 
cline  one*  to  another  in  the  form  of  a  pyramidal  fum- 
mit.  Thefe  edges,  it  may  be  remarked,  have  lengths 
which  begin  by  increafing  as  in  fig.  39.  and  40.  and 
which  then  proceed  decreafing.  Thus  the  faces  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fame  edges  increafe  at  firft,  and  after¬ 
wards  decreafe  in  breadth,  fo  that  they  become  qua¬ 
drilaterals.  One  of  thefe  is  reprefented  at  fig.  47. 
in  which  the  inferior  angle  C  is  confounded  with  the 
angle  C  (fig.  37.)  of  the  nucleus  3  and  the  diagonal 
LQ  reprefen ts  the  edge  I/O'  cf  the  lamina  A'G'L'K' 
(fig.  40.),  which  is  the  mod  extended  in  the  dire&ion 
of  that  edge.  And  the  number  of  laminae  of  fuper- 
poution  producing  the  triangle  LC£)  (fig.  47.)  be¬ 
ing  lefs  than  that  of  the  laminae  producing  tile  tri¬ 
angle  LZO,  fince  there  is  here  only  one  lamina  pre¬ 
ceding  the  lamina  A'G'L'K'  (fig.  40.),  while  there 
are  fix  which  follow  it  as  far  as  the  cube  z  (fig.  46.) 
inclufively,  the  triangle  LZQ  (fig.  47.)  compofed  of 
the  fum  of  the  edges  of  thefe  latter  laminae,  will  have 
a  much  greater  height  than  the  inferior  triangle  LC(), 
as  it  is  expreffed  in  the  figure. 

The  flirface  of  the  fecondary  folid,  then,  will  be 
formed  of  24  quadrilaterals,  difpofed  three  and  three 
around  each  felid  angle  of  the  nucleus.  But  decreaf¬ 
ing  by  one  row,  the  three  quadrilaterals  belonging  to 
each  folid  angle,  fuch  as  C  (fig.  37.)  will  be  in  the 
fame  plane,  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  ZIN  (fig. 
48.).  The  24  quadrilaterals,  then,  will  produce  eight 
equilateral  triangles.  One  of  thefe  is  reprefented  at 
fig.  49.  (hewing  the  arrangement  of  the  cubes  that 
concur  to  form  it 3  and  the  fecondary  folid  will  be  a 
regular  o&ahedron.  This  o&ahedron  is  reprefented 
at  fig.  50.  enclofing  the  cubic  nucleus,  fo  that  each  of 
its  folid  angles  correfponds  to  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
triangles  IZN,  IPN,  PIS,  SIZ,  See.  of  the  octahe¬ 
dron.  To  extrafl  this  nucleus,  it  would  be  neceflary 
to  divide  the  oCtahedron  in  its  eight  folid  angles, 
by  feCtion's  parallel  to  the  oppofite  edges.  This  is 
the  firu&ure  of  oCtahedral  fulphuret  of  lead  or  ga¬ 
lena. 

Such  then  is  an  example  of  decrements  on  the  angles 
which  take  place  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  diago¬ 
nals.  By  this  denomination  may  be  expreffed  precife- 
ly  the  refult  of  each  decrement,  by  denoting  the  angle 
which  ferves  it  as  a  point  of  departure. 

Acute  calcareous  Spar,  (fig.  51.) 

Geometric  Character, — Inclination  of  p  %  r  y  to  p  u  oyy 
78°  27 '  47",  and  to  i  r  z  r,  101°  32'  13''.  Angles  of 
the  rhombus  p  %  r  yyp  or  r  zr  750  31'  20"  3  z  or 
y  —  104°  28'  40".  Inclination  of  the  oblique  di¬ 
agonal  drawn  from  p  to  r  with  the  edge  p  uy  710 

33'  54*" 

Geomet,  Property— The  angles  of  .the  rhombus  are 
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equal  to  the  refpeCtive  inclinations  of  the  faces  of  the 
nucleus,  and  reciprocally.  The  angles  of  the  princi-  ,  "L  '  •  4 
pal  quadrilateral,  or  that  which  pafies  through  two 
oppofite  oblique  diagonals  p  r,  u  f,  and  through  the  in¬ 
termediate  edges  p  //,  i  r,  are  the  fame  as  on  the  nu 
cleus. 

To  conceive  the  ftruCture  of  this  rhomboid,  fuppofe 
that  a  b  d f  (fig.  52.)  reprefents  the  lace  of  the  nu¬ 
cleus  marked  with  the  fame  letters  (fig.  1 2.)  fubdivided 
into  a  multitude  of  partial  rhombufes,  which  are  the 
exterior  faces  of  fo  many  molecules.  Suppofe  farther, 

That  the  laminae  of  fuperpofition,  applied  on  this  face, 
decreafe  by  one  row  towards  the  lateral  angles  a  b  dy 
afdy'm  fuch  a  manner,  that  on  the  firfl  the  two  rhom¬ 
bufes  b  li  k  l,  f  mi n  are  uncovered  3  that  on  the  fecond 
the  uncovered  rhombufes  are  thofe  traverfed  by  the 
diagonals  c  o ,  u  y,  on  the  third  thofe  traverfed  by  the 
diagonals  s  t,  q  z,  &.c.  *,  in  which  cafe  the  decreafing 
edges  will  fucceflively  correfpond  with  thefe  diagonals. 

By  this  law  of  decrement  two  faces  will  be  produced  , 
which,  proceeding  from  the  angles  b  f  will  rife  in  the 
form  of  a  roof  above  the  rhombus  a  b  d f,  and  will 
meet  on  a  common  edge  fituated  immediately  above 
the  diagonal  a  d,  and  which  will  be  parallel  to  it  y 
and,  as  there  are  fix  rhombufes,  which  undergo  like 
decrements  on  the  primitive  form,  the  faces  produced 
will  be  1 2  in  number.  But,  by  the  law  of  decrement 
by  one  row,  the  two  faces  which  have  the  fame  angle 
b,  f,  g,  &c.  (fig.  12.)  for  the  point  of  departure  will 
be  in  the  fame  plane  \  thus  reducing  the  12  faces  to 
fix,  and  transforming  the  fecondary  cryflal  into  an  acute 
rhomboid />  2  (fig.  51.).  In  this  rhomboid  the  edges 
p  p  y,p  22,  are  fituated  each  as  the  oblique  diagonals 
of  the  nucleus,  or  thofe  which  would  be  drawn  from 
a  to  d \  from  a  to  re,  from  a  to  r,  & c‘.  (fig.  12.). 

Cryflals  of  this  variety  are  found  near  Lyons  ip 
France  3  and  the  freefrone  of  Fontainbleau,  commonly 
called  crvftallized  freejlotie ,  which  is  nothing  elfe  than 
calcareous  fpar,  mixed  with  particles  of  quartz,  ex¬ 
hibits  the  fame  form.  The  cryflals  of  this  done  yield 
to  mechanical  divifion,  and  have  their  natural  join¬ 
ings  like  thofe  of  pure  fpar,  fituated  in  the  planes 
parallel  to  the  edges  p  z,  p  y,  p  u,  &c.  (fig.  51.}, 
and  which  would  pal’s  at  an  equal  diflance  from  thefe 
edges. 

Rhomboidal  Iron  ore ,  (fig.  53.). 

Geometric  Charalier. — Inclination  of  BCRP  to 

BCOA  or  OCRS,  146°  26'  33";  angles  of  the 

rhombus  BCRP,  C  or  Pzrii7°  2'  9"  y  B  or  R=62° 

57'  5i". 

The  laminae  compofing  this  rhomboid  decreafe  by 
two  rows  on  angles  b  e  r9  o  c  r,bc  0 ,  8cc.  (fig.  54.) 
which’  concur  to  the  formation  of  the  two  folid  angles 
c  fiy  of  a  cubic  nucleus.  The  faces  produced,  inflead 
of  being  on  a  level,  three  and  three,  around  thefe  angles, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  decrement  by  a  fmgle  row,  incline  one 
to  the  other,  and  extend  above  the  faces  of  the  nucleus 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  their  diagonals  are  parallel  to 
the  horizontal  diagonals  of  the  fame  faces.  The  cube 
here  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  rhomboid,  which  fliould 
have  its  fummits  in  c  and  n,  in  which  cafe  there  would 
be  only  one  axis  palling  through  the  fummits.  In  the 
dodecahedron,  on  the  other  hand,  with  pentagonal 

planes 
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Stsu&ure  of  planes  (fig  27*)  ths  cubs  performs  the  fundions  of  a 
1  Cry^h|  ,  re&angular  parallelopipedon,  and  then  three  different 
axes  may  be  conceived,  each  of  which  paftes  through 
the  middle  of  the  two  opposite  faces.  "When  the  cube 
begins  to  perform  the  one  or  the  other,  in  regard  to 
one  fpecies  of  mineral,  it  is  obferved  to  continue  that 
fundien  in  all  the  varieties  of  that  fpecies. 

The  cryftals  ci  rhomboidal  iron  are  found  among 
thole  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  ifiand  of  Elba.  It  is  un¬ 
common,  however,  for  the  law  of  decrement  to  attain 
to  its  boundary,  and  for  the  rhomboid  not  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  facets  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  nucleus.  If 
the  decrement  which  produces  the  rhomboid  look  place 
at  the  fame  time  on  the  eight  folid  angles  of  the  cube, 
there  would  refult  a  polyhedron  of  24  facets,  of 
which  nature  arc  the  cryftuls  found  at  the  Calton  kill, 
Kdinburgb,  which  have  been  con  (id  eve  d  as  zeolites. 

4.  Intermediate  Decrements. 

In  fome  cryftals  the  decrements  on  the  angles  do  not 
take  place  in  lines  parallel  to  the  diagonals,"  but  paral¬ 
lel  to  lines  fituated  beLween  the  diagonals  and  the  ed¬ 
ges.  This  happens  when  the  fiibtradions  are  made  by 
double,  triple,  See.  rows  pf  molecules.  In  figure  55. 
which  is  an  infiance  of  thefe  fiibtradions,  the  molecules 
compofing  the  row  represented  by  the  figure,  are  fo  ar¬ 
ranged  as  if,  of  two,  one  only  was  formed.  To  reduce 
this  cafe  under  that  of  the  common  decrements  on  the 
angles,  we  have  only  to  conceive  the  cryfial  compofed 
of  paralleiopipeds,  having  their  bafes  equal  to  the  fin  all 
redangles  abed ,  edfg ,  kgil ,  &c.  The  name  of 
intermediate  decrement  is  given  to  this  kind  of  diminu¬ 
tion. 

Synta&ic  Iron  Ore ,  (fig.  50.). 

Geometric  Chara&er. — Refpedive  inclination  of  the 
trapeziums  b  e  g  0,  nqgo  of  the  rifing  pyramids 

=  I3J°  34'  31";  of  the  edges  g<l ,  129°  31' 

1 6".  Angles  of  the  trapezium  b  c g  o/b  or  0=2:103° 
48'  35"  ;  0  or  6°  1 1'  25". 

This  variety  of  iron  ore  is  found  at  Framont  in  Les 
Vofges.  It  commonly  .appears  under  the  form  of  two 
oppofite  pyramids,  and  fome  groups  refled  from  the 
furface  the  prifmatic  colours.  Thefe  cryftals,  clafied 
by  De  L’lfle  among  the  modifications  of  the  dodeca¬ 
hedron  with  ifofceles  triangular  planes,  have  for  nu¬ 
cleus  a  cube  performing  the  fundions  of  the  rhomboid. 
The  two  regular  hexagons  by  which  they  are  termina¬ 
ted,  arife  from  a  decrement  by  a  fingle  row  of  cubic 
molecules  on  the  angles  0,  n ,  (fig.  54.)  of  the  nucleus. 

To  comprehend’  the  effed  of  this  law,  combined 
with  the  preceding,  and  which  produces  the  lateral  tra¬ 
peziums,  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  c  bp  r  (fig.  57*)  re” 
prefents  the  fame  fquare  as  fig.  54.  fubdivided  into 
fmall  fquares,  which  are  the  external  faces  of  fo  many 
molecules.  Taking  thefe  mole'cules  by  pairs,  fo  that 
they  form  redangula'r  paralleiopipeds,  having  for  bafes 
the  oblong  fquares  bngh ,  hgmG ,  &c.  and  imagine, 
that  the  fubtiadions  are  made  by  two  rows  of  thefe 
double  molecules,  the  edges  of  the  laminae  of  fuperpo- 
fition  will-  be  fucceftively  ranged  in  lines,  as  PG,  TL, 
K/h  S/>,  h  »,  y  £,  &c.  and  the  fum  of  all  thefe  edges 
will  produce  two  faces,  which  departing  from  the 
angles  b ,  r,  will  converge,  the  one  towards  the  ether, 


and  will  unite  themfelves  on  a  common  ridge,  fituated 
above  the  diagonal  cpi  but  inclined  to  that  diagonal.  Gytfak 
The  complete  refult  of  this  decrement,  then,  is  1  2  fa* 
ces ;  and  it  is  fhewn  by  calculation,  that  the  fix  fupe- 
rior  faces  being  prolonged  to  the  point  where  they 
meet  the  fix  lower  faces,  will  form  with  them  the  flu- 
face  or  a  dodecahedron,  compofed  of  two  . tight  pyramids 
united  at  their  bafes.  By  the  e  fit  ft  of  the  firft  law, 
thefe  pyramids  are  here  incomplete,  which  gives  the 
hexagon  a  be  dr  u  (fig.  56.)  and  its  oppofite. 

5.  Mixed  Decrements. 

The  decrements  in  ether  cryftals,  either  on  the  edges, 
or  on  the  angles,  vary  according  to  laws,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  which  can  only  be  ex  pr  effed  by  the  iradion  4 
or  4.  It  may  happen,  for  inftance,  that  each  lamina 
exceeds  the  following  by  two  rows  parallel  to  the  ed¬ 
ges,  and  that  it  may,  at  the  fame  time,  have  an  alti¬ 
tude  triple  tlmt  of  a  fimple  molecule.  A  vertical,  geo¬ 
metrical  fection  of  one  of  the  kinds  of  pyramids,  re-  , 
fulling  from  this  decrement,  is  reprefented  at  fig.  62. 

The  effeds  of  this  decrement  may  be  readily  conceived 
by  confidcring  that  AB  is  a  horizontal  line  taken  on 
the  upper  bafe  of  the  nucleus  b  a  s  r,  the  fedion  of  the 
firft  lamina  of  fuperpofition,  gfe  n  that  of  the  fecond. 

Thefe  are  called  mixed  decrements ,  which  exhibit  thk 
new  kind  of  exception  from  the  fimpleft  laws.  They, 
as  well  as  the  intermediary  ones,  rarely  exift  anywhere 
elfe,  and  they  have  been  particularly  difeovered  in  cer¬ 
tain  metallic  fubftances.  The  application  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  laws,  Hauy  cbferves,  to  a  variety  of  thefe  fubftan-  • 
ces,  preferred  fbch  errors  in  the  value  of  the  angles,  as 
led  him  to  believe  that  they  were  inconfiftent  with 
theory.  But  extending  his  theory,  he  arrived  at  re- 
fults  fo  corred  as  removed  every  doubt  of  the  exiftence 
of  the  laws  on  which  thefe  refults  depended. 

All  the  changes  to  which  cryftals  are  fubjeded  de¬ 
pend  on  the  laws  of  ftrudure  which  have  been  explain¬ 
ed,  and  others  of  a  fimilar  kind.  The  decrements  feme- 
times  take  place  at  the  fame  time  on  all  the  edg^v  si’s 
in  the  dodecahedron  having  rhon'ibufes  for  its  planes, 
or  on  all  the  angles,  as  in  the  odahedron  originating 
from  a  cube.  Sometimes  they  take  place  only  on  cer¬ 
tain  edges  of  certain  angles.  There  is  fometimes  a  uni¬ 
formity  between  them,  fo  that  it  is  one  fingle  law  by  one,  ^ 
trvo,  three  rows,  &c.  which  ads  on  the  different  edges, 
or  the  different  ^jingles.  Sometimes  the  law  varies 
from  one  edge  to  the  other,  or  from  one  angle  to  the 
other.  This  happens  particularly,  when  the  form  of 
the  nucleus  is  not  fymmetrical,  as,  for  inftance,  when  it 
is  a  parallelopiped,  whofe  faces  differ  by  their  refpec- 
tive  inclinations,  or  the  meafure  of  their  angles.  In 
fome  cafes  there  is  a  concurrence  of  the  decrements  on 
the  edges,  with  thofe  on  the  angles,  to  produce  the 
fame  form ;  and  fometimes  the  fame  edge  or  the  fame 
angle  is  fubjeded  to  feveral  laws  of  deerttnent  fucceed- 
ing  each  other.  The  fecondary  cryftal,  in  fome  cafes, 
has  faces  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  primitive  form,  and 
which  combine  with  the  faces  produced  by  the  decre¬ 
ments  to  modify  the  figure  of  the  cryftal.  Simple  fe¬ 
condary  forms,  are  thofe  which  arife  from  a  fingle  law 
of  decrement,  the  effed  of  which  entirely  conceals  the 
nucleus.  Compound  fecondary  forms  arife  from  feve- 
ral  fimultaneous  laws  of  decrement,  or  from  one  fingle 
law  not  having  attained  to  its  extent ;  fo  that  there  re¬ 
main 
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adfcure  of  main  faces  parallel  to  thofe  or  the  nucleus,  which  con- 
Yyftals.  cur  wkh  the  faces  produced  by  the  decrement,  to  diver- 
{jfy  the  form  of  the  cryftal.  If,  amidft  this  diverfity  of 
laws,  fometimes  infulatcd,  fometimes  united  by  more  or 
iefs  complicated  combinations,  the  number  of  the  rows 
fubtra&ed  were  itfelf  extremely  variable ;  if,  for  in- 
ftance,  thefe  decrements  were  by  1 2,  20,  or  30  rows, 
or  more,  which  is  poflible,  the  number  of  forms  which 
might  exift  in  each  kind  of  mineral  wTould  be  immenfe. 
But  the  power  by  which  the  fubtradfions  are  effedfed, 
feems  to  be  very  limited  in  its  adlion.  Its  extent  rare¬ 
ly  exceeds  1  cr  2  rows  of  molecules.  Beyond  four 
rows,  only  one  variety  of  calcareous  fpar  has  been  dif- 
covered.  The  ftrudlure  of  this  variety  depends  on  a 
decrement  by  fix  rows  ;  but  this  .feems  to  be  a  rare  oc¬ 
currence  in  nature.  Yet,  although  the  laws  of  cryftal- 
lization  are  limited  to  two  of  the  fimplefi,  that  is,  thofe 
which  produce  fubtraclions  by  one  or  two  rows,  calca¬ 
reous  fpar  is  fufceptible  of  2044  different  forms,  a  num¬ 
ber  exceeding  more  than  50  times  that  of  the  forms  at 
prefent  known  ;  and,  admitting  into  the  combination 
decrements  by  3  and  4  rows,  calculation  will  give 
8,388,604  pofiible  forms  of  the  fame  fubftance,  and  by 
the  operation  of  either  mixed  or  *  intermediate  decre¬ 
ments,  this  number  will  be  greatly  augmented. 

The  ftrise  obferved  on  the  furface  of  many  cryfials 
is  another  proof  in  favour  of  the  theory  ;  for  they  al¬ 
ways  have  dire&ions  parallel  to  the  projedfing  edges 
of  the  laminae  of  fuperpofition,  which  mutually  go  be¬ 
yond  each  other,  if  the  regularity  of  the  procefs  has  not 
been  difturbed.  It  muff  not,  however,  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  inequalities  aiifing  from  the  decrements  muft  be  al¬ 
ways  fenfible,  if  the  form  of  the  cryfials  be  complete  ; 
for  the  molecules  being  extremely  minute,  the  furface 
will  appear  finely  poliftied,  and  no  ftriae  would  be  per¬ 
ceptible.  In  fame  fecondary  cryfials,  therefore,  they 
are  not  to  be  feen,  while  they  are  quite  diftindf  in  o- 
thers  of  the  fame  nature  and  form.  In  the  latter  cafe, 
the  adlion  of  the  caufes  producing  cryftallization,  has 
not  enjoyed  all  the  neceffary  conditions  ;  the  operation 
has  been  interrupted  5  and  the  law  of  continuity  not  ha¬ 
ying  been  obferved,  there  have  remained  on  the  furface 
of  the  cryftal,  perceptible  vacancies.  Thefe  deviations 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  point  out  the  diredlion, 
according  to  which  the  ftriae  are  arranged  in  lines,  and 
thus  contribute  to  difeover  the  real  mechanifm  of  the 
ftrudlure. 

The  fmall  vacuities  which  the  edges  of  the  laminae 
of  fuperpofition  leave  on  the  furface  of  even  the  molt 
perfect  fecondary  cryfials,  by  their  re-entering  and  falient 
angles,  {hew  that  the  fragments  obtained  by  divifion, 
whofe  external  facets  form  part  of  the  faces  of  the  fe¬ 
condary  cryftal,  are  not  like  thofe  drawn  from  the  in¬ 
terior  part.  For  this  apparent  diverfity  arifes  from  thefe 
facets  being  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  fmall  planes, 
really  inclined  to  each  other,  but  which  being  very  mi¬ 
nute,  prefent  the  appearance  of  one  plane.  And  if  the 
divifion  could  reach  its  utmofi  bounds,  thefe  fragments 
would  be  refolved  into  molecules  fimilar  to  each  other, 
and  to  thofe  fituated  towards  the  centre.  It  happens, 
too,  that  molecules  of  different  figures  arrange  them- 
felves  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  produce  fimilar  polyhe- 
dra  in  different  kinds  of  minerals.  Thus  the  dodeca¬ 
hedron  with  rhombufes  for  its  planes,  which  is  obtain¬ 
ed  by  combining  cubic  molecules,  exifis  in  granite,  with 
Vgl.  VI.  Part  II. 
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a  ftrudlure  compofed  of  fmall  tetrahcdi'D,  having  ifofceles  Structure  cf 
triangular  faces.  It  exifis  alfo  in  fparry  fluor,  where  , .  Crylta—  t 
there  is  alfo  an  affemblage  of  tef  rahedra,  but  regular ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  faces  of  which  are  equilateral  triangles. 

Examples  of  Compound  Secondary  Forms. 

Prifmatic  Calcareous  Spar ,  (fig.  9.). 

The  bafes  of  this  prifm  are  produced  in  confequence 
of  a  decrement,  by  a  fingle  row  on  the  angles  of  thp 
fum mils  b  a  f  g  a  f  b  a  g9  d  e  x)  d  e  r,  c  e  x  (fig.  12.) 
of  the  primitive  form.  The  fix  planes  reiult  from  a 
decrement  by  two  rows  on  the  angles  b  dffx  g,bc  g, 
df  x,  d  b  c,  c  g  x,  oppofite  tathe  preceding.  Let  a  b  df 
(fig.  58.)  be  the  fame  face  of  the  nucleus,  as  fig.  12. 

The  decreafing  edges  fituated  towards  the  angle  of  the 
fummit  <7,  will  fucctfiively  correfpond  with  the  lines  h  z, 
k  /,  &c.  and  thofe  which  look  towards  the  inferior 
angle  d ,  will  have  the  pofitions  pointed  out  by  tn  n,op  ; 
but  as  the  firff  decrement  takes  place  by  one  row,  it  is 
proved,  that  the  face  which  refults  from  it  is  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  axis  5  and  calculation  fhews,  in  like  manner, 
that  the  fecond  decrement  taking  place  by  two  rows, 
produces  planes  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  thus  the  feccn- 
dary  folid  is  a  regular  hexahedral  prifm. 

To  develope  farther  the  ftruciure  of  this  prifm,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  production  of  any  one 
a  be  n  ih  (fig.  9.)  of  the  two  bafes,  the  effedl  of  one 
only  of  the  three  decrements  which  take  place  around 
the  folid  angle  a  (fig.  12.)  may  be  confidered,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  that  which  takes  place  on  the  angled  of  fop- 
pofing  that  the  laminae  applied  on  the  two  other  faces 
f  a  g  xy  b  a  g  c9d o  not  decreafe,  but  to  sffiff  the  refult  of 
the  principal  decrement  which  takes  place  in  regard  to 
the  angle  b  af  Here  thefe  auxiliary  decrements  are 
quite  fimilar  to  that  whofe  cffedl  they  are  fuppofed  to 
prolong. 

The  cafe  will  be  totally  different  by  applying  the. 
fame  obfervation  to  the  decrements  which  are  afftdled 
by  two  rows  on  the  inferior  angles  b  d /,  df  x ,  j  x  g, 

&lc.  and  which  produce  the  fix  planes  of  the  prifm.  If, 
for  example,  we  confider  the  effect  of  the  decrement  on 
the  angle  d f  x ,  it  is  neceffary  alfo  that  the  laminae  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  faces  afdb ,  a  f  x  g  (fig*  12.)  fhoula  ex¬ 
perience,  towards  their  lateral  angles'  afd9af  a,  ^adja¬ 
cent  to  the  angle  d  f  x,  variations  which  fecond  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  generating  decrement.  Here,  however,  thefe 
variations  are  intermediary  decrements  by  rows  of  double 
molecules. 

Amphitrigonous  Iron  Ore.  Fig.  59.  fhews  this  cryftal  in 
a  horizontal  projedlion,  and  fig.  60.  in  perfpcdiive. 

Geometric  Chara&er . —  Refpedlive  inclination  of  the  tri¬ 
angles  g  c  n,g  c  d,  '&c.  from  the  fame  fummft,  146° 

26'  33";  of  the  lateral  triangles  bg  u ,  b  g  q,  to  the 
adjacent  pentagons,  fuch  as  gut  tn  n,  154°  45'  39''. 

This  is  the  common  form  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  iflar.d 
of  Elba.  It  refults  from  a  decrement  by  two  rows  on 
the  angles  c ,  n  (fig.  54.)  to  the  fummits  of  a  cubic  nu¬ 
cleus;  which  produces  the  ifofceles  triangles  g  c  n,  gc  d9 
ji  c  d  (fig.  59.  and  6q.),  and  of  a  fecond  decrement  by 
three  rows  on  the  lateral  angles  c  b  p>  c  r  p,  c  r  s,  &.c. 
which  produce  the  triangles  m  n  r,  r  n  k9  u  g  b9  g  g  b, 

6cc.  Thefe  fcwo  decrements  flop  at  a  certain  term,  fo 
3  I  that 
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Structure  of  that  there  remain  faces  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  nucleus, 

( C /ryfta ls.  ,  yjz,  the  pentagons  gutmn,  hdnhl ',  &c.  (fig-  59*)* 
The  firft  decrement  is  fimilar  to  that  which  produces 
the  rhomboidal  iron  ore.  The  fecond  has  this  proper¬ 
ty,  that  if  its  effe£l  were  complete,  it  would  giye  a  do¬ 
decahedron  of  ifofceles  triangles,  or  corr.po  d  of  two 
right  pyramids  united  at  their  bales.  The  t:  angles  of 
.  the  fummits  are  frequently  furrowed  by  ilriae  parallel  to 
the  bafes  dn,gd,  of  thde  triangles,  and  which  point 
out  the  dire&ion  of  the  decrement. 

Analogical  Calcareous  Spar ,  (Baity),  fig.  6 1. 

Geometric  CharaBer . — Inclination  of  any  one,  imeli , 
of  the  trapezoids  of  the  fummits  to  the  correfponding* 
vertical  trapezoid  ecpg ,  it 6°  33'  54";  angles  of 
the  fame  trapezoid  z’rzi  14°  18'  56"  ;  ^=75°  31'  20"  ; 
m  or  /z=r 85°  4"  52".  Angles  of  the  trapezoid  e  hog , 
f=90°  ;  0=127°  25'  53";  g=6 70  47'  44"  ;  /=74° 
46'  23"  ;  of  the  trapezoid  c  egp,  e=z6o°  >  />— 98°  * 
1 2'  46"  3  c  or  g—  1  oo°  53'  37". 

Geomet .  Prcpert. — i.  In  each  vertical  trapezoid,  the 
triangle  ceo-  is  equilateral.  2.  The  height  e  x  of  this 
triangle  is  double  the  height  px  of  the  oppofite  tri- 
-angle  cpg.  3.  In  the  trapezoid  ehog ,  and  the  other 
iimilarly  fituated,  the  angle  h  eg  is  6  rght  angle.  4. 
If  the  diagonal  gh  be  drawn,  the  triangle  h  eg  will  be 
fimilar  to  any  one  aof  (fig.  12.)  of  thofe  which  would 
be  produced  by  drawing  in  the  primitive  rhombus  the 
two  diagonals  bfad.  5.  If  in  the  trapezoid  e  m  ih, 
or  any  other  fituated  at  the  fummits,  the  diagonals 
ei ,  mh  be  drawn,  the  height*?/ of  the  inferior  triangle 
sn  c  h  will  be  double  the  height  il  of  the  fuperior  tri- 
-  angle  m  i  h.  6.  The  triangle  mi  h  is  fimilar  to  of  the 
.rhombus  of  every  obtufe  fpar,  divided  by  the  horizontal 
diagonal,  and  the  triangle  ?n  e  h  is  fimilar  to  4  of  the 
rhombus  of  the  acute  fpar  divided  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  numerous  analogies  cor.ne&ing  this  variety  with 
different  cryflalline  forms,  whether  confidering  certain 
angles  formed  by  planes,  or  certain  triangles  obtained 
by  drawing  the  diagonals  of  the  trapezoids,  led  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  theory  to  give  it  the  name  of  analogical 
fpar .  It  is  derived  from  three  other  vane  ties,  viz.  very 
obtufe  fpar,  by  the  trapezoids  e  m  ih,  fih  t,  &c. ;  rr.e- 
taflatic  fpar,  by  the  trapezoids  emdc ,  ehog ,  oht% , 
&c.  ;  and  the  prifmatic  fpar  by  the  trapezoids  b  a  c  h, 
a  eg p,  &c.  which  are  confequently  parallel  to  the  axis. 
The  trapezoids  im  e  h,f  iht ,  &.c.  are  often  feparated  by 
an  intetmediaiy  ridge  from  the  vertical  trapezoids 
ce£P'.E°  %  r5  In  that  cafe  the  trapezoids  came , 

ge  ho,  See.  are  changed  into  pentagons. 

Icofahedral  Sulphur  cl  of  Iron ,  (fig*  63.). 

Geometric  CharaBer.— Refpe&ive  inclinations  of  the 
ifofceles  triangles  PLR,  PSR,  126°  52'  11";  of  any 
one  PNL  of  the  equilateral  triangles  to  each  adjacent 
ifofceles  triangle,  PLR,  or  LNIC,  140°  46'  17". 
Angles  of  the  ifofceles  triangle  PLR,  L~q8°  1 1' 
20"  ;  P  or  R— 65°  54'  20". 

This  variety  is  the  refult  of  a  combination  of  the  law 
which  produces  the  o£lahedron  originating  from  a  cube 
(fig.  50.),  with  that  which  takes  place  for  the  dode¬ 
cahedron  with  pentagonal  planes  (lig.  27.  and  28.) 
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The  firft  law  produces  the  eight  equilateral  triangles  Stricture  of 
which  correfpond  with  the  folid  angles  of  the  nucleus;  €r)'ftals. 
and  the  fecond  produces  twelve  ifofceles  triangles,  fitn- 
ated  two  and  two  above  the  fix  faces  of  the  fame  nu¬ 
cleus.  If  a  dodecahedron  fimilar  to  that  of  fig.  28, 
were  converted  geometrically  into  this  icofahedron,  it 
would  be  {efficient  to  make  the  planes  of  eight  fed  ions 
pafs  through it  in  the  following  manner;  viz.  one 
through  the  angles  P,  N,  L,  (fig.  27.),  another  through 
the  angles  P,  M,  S  ;  a  third  through  the  angles 
L,R,U  , &c.  By  comparing  the  figures  27.  and  63.  the 
relation  between  the  polyhedra  will  be  feeh  by  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  letters  ;  but  this  is  merely  an  arti¬ 
ficial  operation;  for  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  nucleus 
of  the  icofahedra  wrhich  would  be  obtained,  would  be 
much  fmaller  than  that  of  the  dodecahedron,  fince  the 
folid  angles  of  the  latter  nucleus  would  be  confounded 
with  the  angles  D,  C,  G,  &c.  (fig.  28.)  of  the  dodeca¬ 
hedron  ;  but  the  other  nucleus  would  have  its  folid 
angles  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  equilateral  triangles 

MP3,  NPL,  URL,  (fig.  63.). 

Ihe  icoiahedron  of  the  fulphuret  of  iron,  which  is  not 
very  common,  has  been  confounded  with  the  regular 
geometrical  icofahedron  which  has  all  its  angles  equila¬ 
teral.  Theory  {hows  that  the  ex’ ftence  of  the  latter 
icofahedron  is  equally  impofiible  in  mineralogy  as  the 
geometrical  dodecahedron.  Among  the  five  regular 
polyhedra  of  geometry,  viz.  the  cube,  the  tetrahedron, 
the  effahedron,  the  dodecahedron,  and  the  icofahedron, 
the  three  former  can  only  exift  among  minerals  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law’s  of  cry ftalliza lion. 

Ptlynomous  Pelunze  ( Hauy ),  fig.  64. 

Geometric  CharaBer . — Refpc&ive  inclination  of  the 
narrow  planes,  on  km,  cfhg ,  to  the  adjacent  planes 
on  each  fide  1 50°  ;  of  the  planes  c  t  F  P  0  m  N 


to  thofe  contiguous  to  them  by  the  edges  t  F,  PN, 
1 20°  ;  of  the  heptagon  p  G  c  Id  e  %  to  the  enneagon 
B  £  bno  Pr  990  4 1 f  8" ;  of  the  trapezium  dafe 
both  to  the  plane  nb  af  hi  Ik,  and  to  the  heptagon 
pGtcdi •%,  1350;  of  the  facet  d  e  a  b,  or  ABs;/> 
to  the  fame  heptagon,  1240  15'  15". 

Hauy  had  not  obferved  the  peturvze  cryftallized  un¬ 


der  its  primitive  form.  This  form,  fuch  as  it  is  given 
by  the  mechanical  divifion  of  fecordary  cryffnls,  is  that 
of  an  oblique  prifm  of  four  planes  (fig..  66.),  two  of 
which,  fuch  as  GOAD,  RBHN,  are  perpendicular 
to  the  bafes  ADNH,  OGRB;  the  other  two,  viz. 
BOAH,  RGDN,  make  with  the  former,  angles  of 
120°  at  the  ridges  OA,  RN,  and  angles  of  6o°  tc- 
wraids  the  oppofite  ridges  EH,  GD.  Thefe  planes 
are  inclined  to  the  bafes  at  that  place  of  the  ridges 
GO,  BR,  1110  29'  43",  and  at  the  oppofite  ridges 
68°  30'  17".  This  form  is  at  the  fame  time  that  of 
the  molecule.  By  theory,  the’  two  parallelograms 
GOAD,  OGRB,  as  w’ell  as  their  parallels  are  equal 
in  extent ;  and  the  parallelogram  BOAH,  or  its  oppo¬ 
fite,  RGDN,  is  double  each  of  the  preceding.  This 
may  ferve  to  explain  the  roughnefs  of  the  fe£lions  made 
in  the  diredicn  BOAH,  when  compared  with  thofe 
in  the  diredlions  of  the  (mall  parallelograms,  the  latter 
being  always  fmooth  and  brilliant.  If,  however,  the 
diagonal  OR,  be  drawn,  it  will  be  found  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  OA  and  RN ;  or,  it  will  be  fituated  horizon- 

'tally, 
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mature  of  tally,  by  fuppofing  that  the  ridges  OA,  BH  have  a  ver- 
Jryftals.  tical  pofition. 

This  mineral  exhibits  the  moil  complicated  variety 
which  the  author  has  obferved  among  this  kind  of  cryf. 
tals.  To  comprehend  its  ftruCture,  fuppofe  that  b  p  y  r, 
(fig.  65.)  reprefents  a  fection  of  the  nucleus  AR,  (fig. 
66.),  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  parallelograms 
GOAD,  BOAH,  and  fubdivided  into  a  multitude  of 
finall  parallelograms,  which  are  the  analogous  feCtions 
of  fo  many  molecules.  Here  the  fide  y  r  (fig.  65.), 
which  is  the  fame  feftion  of  the  cutting  plane  as 
GOAD,  is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be  in  regard  to  the 
fide  c  r  (fig.  65.),  which  is  the  fame  feCtion  as  BOAH 
(fig.  66.).  But  thefe  dimenfions  are  fuited  to  thofe  of 
the  fecondary  cryftal,  and  here  occafion  no  difficulty, 
becaufe  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  primitive  form  has 
been  extended  more  in  one  direction  than  in  another ; 
for  this  form  is  to  be  conlidered  only  as  a  convenient 
datum  for  the  explanation  of  the  ftruCture,  and  the 
crylial  confifts  merely  in  an  afi'emblage  of  fimilar  mole¬ 
cules  •,  fo  that  it  is  the  dimenfions  of  thel'e  molecules, 
which  remain  invariable. 

By  comparing  fig.  64.  and  6?.  it  will  be  found,  1. 
That  the  plane  f  a  b  n  k  l  i  h  (fig.  64.)  audits  oppofite 
which  correfpond  to  m  n,  d g  (fig.  65.)  are  parallel  to 
two  planes  of  the  nucleus,  viz.  GOAD,  BRNH  (fig. 
66.),  and  therefore  do  not  refult  from  any  law  of  decre¬ 
ment.  2.  That  the  plane  P««N,  and  its  oppofite  (fig. 
64.)  which  correfpond  to  a  0,  eg,  (fig.  65.)  are  alfo  pa¬ 
rallel  to  two  of  the  planes  of  the  nucleus,  viz.  BOAH 
RGDN,  (fig.  66.).  3.  That  the  plane  0  n  k  m,  and 

its  oppofite  (fig.  64.)  which  correfpond  to  0  n ,  e  g, 
(fig.  65.)  refult  from  a  decrement  by  two  rows  parallel 
to  the  ridges  AO,  NR,  (fig.  66.).  4.  1'hat  the  plane 

c  f  g  h,  and  its  oppofite,  (fig.  64.),  refult  from  a  decre¬ 
ment  by  four  rows  parallel  to  the  ridges  GD,  BH,  (fig. 
66.),  which  decrement  takes  place  on  the  other  fide  of 
thefe  ridges.  From  this  it  may  be  feen,  that  decrements 
different  in  their  meafure,  give  rife  to  planes  fimilarly 
fituated,  fuch  as  o  n  k  m  and  cfgh ,  (fig.  64.),  which  is 
a  cpnfequence  of  the  particular  figure  of  the  molecules. 
With  regard  to  the  faces  of  the  Tummit,  the  heptagon 
p  G  /  c  d  e  z,  (fig.  64.),  is  fituated  parallel  to  the  bafe 
BRGO,  (rig.  66.).  The  enneagon  BsrPonbez 
(fig.  64.)  is  produced  in  confequence  of  a  decrement 
by  one  row  on  the  angle  OBR  (fig.- 66.),  or  parallel 
to  the  diagonal  OR ;  which  decrement  does  not  attain 
to  its  full  extent,  and  leaves  fubfifting  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  heptagon  parallel  to  the  bafe  BRGO.  It  may  be 
conceived,  from  what  has  been  faid  on  the  pofition  of 
the  diagonal  OR,  why  the  line  e  z  (fig.  64.),  which 
feparates  the  two  large  faces  of  the  fummit,  is  fituated 
horizontally,  by  iuppcfing  that  the  planes  have  a  vertical 
pofition. 

The  trapeziums  d  a  f  c,  A  p  GC,  are  the  refult  of  a 
decrement  by  one  row  on  the  ridges  GO,  BR  (fig. 
66.).  The  facet  d  eb  a  (fig.  64.)  arifes  from  a  decre¬ 
ment  by  two  rows  parallel  to  the  ridge  BO  (fig.  66.). 
With  regard  to  the  other  facet  AB  %  p,  which  has  the 
fame  pofition  as  the  preceding,  in  relation  to  the  oppo¬ 
fite  part  of  the  cryftal,  it  refults  from  an  intermediary 
law,  by  a  row  of  double  molecules  on  the  angle  OBR 
*  '  (fig-  66.).  The  rhombufes  b  c  /  h,  k  l s  u  (fig.  67.)  re- 
prefent  the  horizontal  feCtions  of  two  of  thefe  double 
molecules  taken  in  the  fame  row,  and  whole  relation 
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to  the  reft  of  the  arrangement  will  become 
by  comparing  thefe  rhombufes  with  thofe  marked  with  .  ‘ . 

the  fame  letters  in  fig.  65.  This  variety  of  cryftals  is 
fubjeCt  to  a  change  of  dimenfions  j  the  faces  pG  t  cd  e 
f  a  b  n  k  1 1  h,  and  their  oppofites,  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  are  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
their  breadth,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  quadri¬ 
lateral,  reCtangular  prifm,  the  fummits  of  which  would 
be  formed  by  the  faces  fituated  towards  the  ridges 
PN,  F  t.  Cryftals  of  this  variety,  which  are  opaque, 
and  of  a  whitilli,  yellowifh,  and  fometimes  reddifh 
colour,  are  found  in  granites  j  fome  are  in  groups,  and 
fome,  but  more  rarely,  are  met  with  in  fiugle  cry- 
ftals.  *  ^ 

III.  Number  of  Primitive  Forms. 

In  the  examples  which  have  been  given,  the  author- 
of  the  theory  has  chofen  the  parallelopiped  for  a  nucleus, 
on  account  of  the  fimplicity  of  its  form.  He  has  hitherto 
found  that  all  the  primitive  forms  may  be  reduced  to  fix. 

1.  The  parallelopiped  in  general,  which  comprehends 
the  cube,  the  rhomboid,  and  all  the  iolids  terminated  by 
fix  faces  parallel  two  and  two.  2.  The  regular  tetrahe¬ 
dron.  3.  The  octahedron  with  triangular  faces.  4. 

The  hexagonal  prilm.  5.  The  dodecahedron  with 
rhomboidal  planes.  6.  The  dodecahedron  with  ifbfceles 
triangular  facts. 

Among  thefe  forms  there  are  fome  found  as  nucleus, 
which  have  the  meafure  of  their  angles  the  fame  in 
different  kinds  of  minerals.  It  is  to  be  confidered  that 
thefe  nuclei  are  compofed,  in  the  firit  inftance,  of  ele¬ 
mentary  molecules,  and  that  it  is  pofttble  that  the  fame 
form  of  nucleus  may  be  produced  in  one  fpecies  by 
elements  of  a  certain  nature,  and  in  another  ipecies  by 
different  elements  combined  in  a  different  manner,  as  we 
fee  integrant  molecules,  lome  cubic,  and  lome  tetrahedral, 
produce  fimilar  fecondary  forms  by  the  operation  of 
different  laws  of  decrement.  But  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  all  ihe  forms  which  have  hitherto  occurred  as  nuclei, 
on  the  different  fpecies,  are  fuch  as  have  a  particular 
charaCt  r  of  perfection  and  regularity,  as  the  cube,  the 
regular  oCtahedron,  and  the  dodecahedron  with  equal 
and  fimilar  rhombufes  for  its  faces. 

IV.  Forms  of  the  Integral  Molecules. 

The  primitive  form  is  that  which  is  obtained  by  fec- 
tions  made  oft  all  the  fimilar  parts  of  the  fecondary 
cryftals ;  and  thefe  feCtions,  continued  parallel  to  them- 
felves,  condu&  to  a  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
integral  molecules,  of  which  the  whole  cryftal  is  the 
affemblage.  There  is  no  cryftal  from  which  a  nucleus 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelopiped  may  not  be  extracted, 
by  making  the  limitation  to  fix  feCtions,  parallel  two 
and  two.  In  a  great  number  of  fubftances,  this  pa¬ 
rallelopiped  is  the  laft  term  cf  the  mechanical  divifion, 
and  consequently  the  real  nucleus  5  but  in  fome  mine¬ 
rals  this  parallelopiped  is  divifible,  as  well  as  the  reft 
of  the  cryftal,  by  farther  feCtions  made  in  the  different 
directions  of  the  faces,  from  which  refults  a  new  folid, 
which  ’will  be  the  nucleus,  if  all  the  parts  of  the  fe¬ 
condary  cryftal  fupperadded  to  this  nucleus  are  fimi¬ 
larly  fituated.  When  the  mechanical  divificn  con¬ 
ducts  to  a  parallelopiped,  divifible  only  by  feCtions  pa¬ 
rallel  to  its  fix  faces,  the  molecules  are  parallelopipeds 
5  I  2  fiinilaar 
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Structure of fimilar  to  the  nucleus;  but  in  all  other  cafes  their  form 

t  Cryftals-  ,  differs  from  that  of  the  nucleus.  This  may  be  illuftrated 
■  T"  by  an  example. 

Let  a  c  it  s  no  (fig.  68.)  be  a  cube,  having  two  of  its 
folid  angles  a,  x,  fituated  on  the  fame  vertical  line ; 
this  line  will  be  the  axis  of  the  cube,  and  the  points 
a  and  x  will  be  its  fummits.  Let  it  be  fuppofed  that 
this  cube  is  divifible  by  feCtions,  each  of  which,  fuch 
as  a  h  «,  paffes  through  one  of  the  fummits  a ,  and  by 
two  oblique  diagonals  a  h,  a  «,  contiguous  to  the  fum- 
mit.  By  this  feCtion  tfie  folid  angle  i  will  be  detach¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  there  are  fix  folid  angles,  fituated  laterally, 
viz.  2,  h,  c,  r,  o ,  22,  the  fix  feCtions  will  produce  an 
acute  rhomboid,  the  fummits  of  which  will  be  con¬ 
founded  with  thofe  of  the  cube.  At  fig.  69.  this 
rhomboid  is  reprefented  exifting  in  the  cube  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  its  fix  lateral  folid  angles  b,  d,f  />,  g,  e, 
correfpond  with  the  middle  of  the  faces  a  c  h  2,  c  r  s  h, 
kins,  Sec.  of  the  cube  ;  but  each  of  the  angles  at  the 
fummits  b  a  g,  d  x  f,  p  s  f,  Sec.  of  the  acute  rhomboid, 
are  =6o°,  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  lateral 
angles  a  bf,  a  gf  Sec.  are  =  120°.  Befides,  it  is  pro¬ 
ved  by  theory,  that  the  cube  is  the  refult  of  a  decre¬ 
ment  which  takes  place  by  a  firigle  row  of  fmall  rhom¬ 
boids,  fimilar  to  the  acute  rhomboid  on  the  fix  oblique 
ridges  a  -b,  a  g,  a  e,  x  d,  x  f  x  p.  This  decrement  pro¬ 
duces  two  faces,  one  on  each  fide  of  each  of  thefe  ridges, 
making  in  the  whole  12  faces;  but  as  the  two  faces, 
having  the  fame  line  of  ridge  for  their  departure,  are  on 
the  fame  plane ;  by  the  nature  of  the  decrement,  the  12 
faces  will  be  reduced  to  fix,  which  are  fquares,  fo  that 
the  fecondary  folid  is  a  cube. 

Suppofe  that  the  cube  (fig.  68.)  admits,  in'  regard  to 
its  fummits  a,  x,  two  new  divifions  fimilar  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fix,  one  of  which  paffes  through  the  points 
c ,  it  0,  and  the  other  through  the  points  k,  n,  r.  The 
firft  will  alfo  pafs  through,  the  points  bf  g,  e ,  and  the 
fecond  through  the  points  dff,p,  (fig.  69.  and  70.)  of 
the  rhomboid  ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  thefe  two 
divifions  wall  each  detach  a  regular  tetrahedron  b  a  g  et 
or  d s  f  p  (fig.  70.)  ;  fo  that  the  rhomboid  will  be  found 
converted  into  a  regular  oCtahedron  ef  (fig.  71.),  which 
will  be  the  real  nucleus  of  the  cube  ;  for  it  is  produced 
by  divifions  fimilarly  made  in  relation  to  the  eight  fo¬ 
lid  angles  of  the  cube.  If  we  fuppofe  the  fame  cube 
to  be  divifible  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  analo¬ 
gous  feCtions,  it  is  clear  that  each  cf  the  fm^ll  rhom¬ 
boids,  of  which  it  is  the  affemblage,  will  be  found  in 
like  manner  fubdivided  into  an  oCtahedron,  and  two 
regular  tetrahedrons,  applied  on  the  two  oppofite  faces 
of  the  o&ahedron.  By  taking  the  oCtahedron  for  a 
nucleus,  a  cube  may  be  conftruCted  round  it,  by  regu¬ 
lar  fubtraCtions  of  fmall  complete  rhomboids.  It,  for 
example,  we  fiippofe  decrements,  by  a  Angle  row  of 
thefe  rhomboids,  having  b  for  the  point  of  their  depar¬ 
ture,  and  made  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  inferior 
edges  gf,  e  g,  d  e,  d  ff  of  the  four  triangles,  which 
unite  to  form  the  folid  angle  b,  there  will  refult  four 
faces,  which  will  be  found  on  a  level,  and  like  the 
octahedron,  with  fix  folid  angles,  fimilar  decrements 
around  the  other  five  angles  will  produce  twenty  faces, 
which  taken  four  and  four  will  be  equally  on  a  level, 
making  in  the  whole  fix  diftinCt  faces,  fituated  as  thofe 
of  the  cube  (fig.  68.).  The  refult  will  beexaCtly  the 
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fame  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  rhomboid,  confidered  as  nu-  Structure  of 
cleus.  |  ('ryilals.^ 

In  whatever  way  we  proceed  to  fubdivide,  either  the  v”“ 
cube,  the  rhombus,  or  the  octahedron,  we  lhall  always 
have  folids  of  two  forms,  that  is  to  fay,  octahedrons  and 
tetrahedrons,  without  being  able  to  reduce  the  refult  of 
the  divifion  to  unity.  But  the  molecules  of  a  cry  it  al  be¬ 
ing  fimilar,  Hauy  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  itruCture 
was,  as  it  were,  interfperfed  with  a  multitude  of  fmall 
vacuities,  occupied  either  with  the  water  of  cryftalliza- 
tion  or  fome  other  fubftance  ;  fo  that,  if  it  were  pofiibFe 
to  carry  the  divifion  to  its  limits,  one  of  thofe  two  kinds 
of  folids  would  dilappear,  and  the  whole  cryifal  would 
be  found  compofed  only  of  molecules  of  the  other 
form.  This  view  is  the  more  admiflible,  as  each  oc¬ 
tahedron  being  enveloped  with  eight  tetrahedrons,  and 
each  tetrahedron  being  in  like  manner  enveloped  with 
four  oftahedrons,  whichever  of  thefe  forms  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  fuppreffed,  the  remaining  folids  will  join 
exaClly  by  their  edges ;  fo  that  in  this  refpeCt  there 
will  be  continuity  and  uniformity  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  mafs.  It  may  be-  readily  conceived  how 
each  cCtahedron  is  enveloped  with  tetrahedrons.  By 
attending  to  the  divifion  of  the  cube  only  by  the  fix 
feCtions  which  give  the  rhomboid,  we  may  depart  at 
pleafure  from  any  two,  a,  x;  o,,Ji ;  c,  n ;  2,  r,  of  the 
eight  folid  angles,  provided  that  thefe  two  angles  be 
oppofite  to  each  other.  But  by  departing  from  the 
angles  a,  x,  the  rhomboid  will  be  in  the  pofition  fhewn 
at  fig.  70.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  depart  from  the' 

.  folid  angles  0,  it,  thefe  angles  will  become  the  fummits 
of  a  new  rhomboid  (fig-  72.),  compofed  of  the  fame 
oCtahedron. as  that  of  fig.  71.  with  two  new  tetrahedrons 
applied  on  the  faces  b  df,e  g  p,  (fig.  72.),  which  were 
unoccupied  on  the  rhomboid  of  fig.  70.  Fig.  73. 
reprefents  the  cafe  in  which  the  two  tetrahedrons  repofe 
on  the  faces  d b  e,f  g  p,  of  the  oCtahedron;  and  fig. 

74.  reprefents  the  cale  in  which  they  would  reft  on  the 
faces  b  f  gf  d  e  p.  Hence,  whatever  may  be  the  two’ 
folid  angles  of  the  cube  affumed  for  the  points  of 
departure,  we  (hall  always  have  the  fame  o&ahedron, 
with  two  tetrahedrons  contiguous  by  their  fummits  to 
thefe  two  folid  angles ;  and  there  being  eight  of  thefe 
folid  angles,  the  central  oCtahedron  will  be  circumfcribed 
with  eight  tetrahedrons,  which  will  reft  on  its  faces. 

By  continuing  the  divifion  always  parallel  to  the  firft 
feCtions,  the  fame  effeCt  will  always  take  place.  Each 
face  of  the  oCtahedron,  however  fmall  it  may  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be,  adheres  to  a  face  of  the  tetrahedron,  and 
reciprocally  ;  and  each  tetrahedron  is  enveloped  with 
four  octahedrons. 

The  ftruCture  which  is  here  explained  is  that  of 
fluate  of  lime,  or  fluor  fpar.  By  dividing  a  cube  of 
this  fubftance,  we  may  at  pleafure  extraCt  rhomboids 
which  have  the  angles  formed  by  their  planes  equal  to 
120°,  or  regular  octahedrons,  or  tetrahedrons  equally 
regular.  In  fome  other  fubftances,  ns  rock  cryftal, 
carbonate  of  lead,  &c.  which  being  mechanically  di¬ 
vided  beyond  the  term  at  which  we  thould  have  a 
rhomboid  or  a  parallelopiped,  parts  of  various  different 
forms  are  obtained,  arranged  together  even  in  a  more 
complicated  manner  than  in  fluor  fpar.  In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  mixed  ftruCtures,  there  is  fome  uncer¬ 
tainty  refpeCting  the  real  figure  of  the  integral  mole¬ 
cules' 
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ru^-.ire  cfcules  which  belong  to  thefe  fubdances.  It  is  obferved, 
Cryftals.  however,  that  the  tetrahedron  is  always  one  of  thofe 
folids  which  concur  to  the  formation  of  fmall  rhom¬ 
boids  or  paralielopipeds  that  would  be  extra&ed  from 
the  cryflal  by  a  fir  ft  divifion.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  fubftances,  which  being  divided  in  every  pof- 
f3 hie  direction,  refolve  themfelves  only  into  tetrahe¬ 
drons.  Garnet,  blendes,  and  tourmaline,  belong  to 
his  number. 

Several  minerals  are  divifible  into  right  triangular 
prifms.  Such  is  the  apatite,  wdiofe  primitive  form  is  a 
regular  right  hexahedral  prifm,  divifible  parallel  to  its 
bales  and  its  planes,  from  which  neceflarily  refult  right 
prifms  with  three  planes.  Fig.  76.  reprefents  one  of 
the  bafes  of  the  hexahedral  prifm,  divided  into  fmall 
equilateral  triangles,  which  are  the  bafes  of  fo  many 
molecules,  and  which  •  being  taken  two  and  two,  form 
quadrilateral  prifms,  with  rhombufes  for  their  bafes. 

By  adopting  then  the  tetrahedron,  in  the  doubtful 
cafes  already  mentioned,  all  the  foims  of  integral  mo¬ 
lecules  may  be  in  general  reduced  to  three,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  fimplicity,  viz.  the  parallelepiped, 
the  fimplefl  of  all  the  folids,  having  parallel  faces  two 
and  txvo;  the  triangular  prifm,  the  fimpleft  of  all 
prifms ;  and  the  tetrahedron,  which  is  the  fimplefl  of 
pyramids.  This  fimplicity  may  furnifh  a  reafon  for 
the  preference  given  to  the  tetrahedron  in  fluor  fpar, 
and  the  other  fubflances  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  examples.  But  the  ingenious  author  of  the  theory 
cautioufly  declines  to  fpeak  decifively  on  the  fubjcdl, 
as  the  want  of  direct  and  precife  ohfervations,  he  ob- 
ferves,  leaves  to  theory  only  conje&ures  and  probabi¬ 
lities. 

But  the  effential  object  is,  that  the  different  forms 
to  which  thefe  mixed  ftructures  lead,  are  arranged  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  their  afemblage  is  equivalent  to 
a  fum  of  fmall  parallelepipeds,  as  has  been  feen  to  be 
the  cafe  in  regard  to  fluor  fpar }  and  that  the  lamina 
of  fuperpof tion  applied  on  the  nucleus,  decreafe  by 
fub  tract  ions  of  one  or  more  rows  of  thefe  parallelepi¬ 
peds.  The  bafis  of  the  theory  exifls,  therefore,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  choice  which  might  be  made  of  any 
of  the  forms  obtained  by  the  mechanical  divifion. 

With  the  help  of  this  refult,  the  decrements  to  which 
cryftals  are  fubject,  whatever  be  their  primitive  forms, 
are  found  reducible  to .  thofe  which  take  place  in  fub¬ 
flances,  where  this  form,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mo¬ 
lecules,  are  indivifible  paralielopipeds  ;  and  the  theory 
has  this  advantage  of  being  able  to  generalife  its  ob¬ 
ject,  by  connecting  with  one  fact,  that  multitude  of 
fadts  which,  on  account  of  their  diverfity,  feem  to  be 
little  fufceptible  of  being  brought  to  one  common 
point.  But  what  has  been  faid,  wall  be  ftill  more  il- 
luftrated  by  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  we  may 
reduce  to  the  theory  of  the  parallelepiped,  that  of  the 
forms  w7hich  are  different  from  that  folid. 

Crystals  whofe  Molecules  are  Tetrahedrons,  with  Ifofceles 
Triangular  Faces . 

Garnet. 

I.  Primitive  Garnet  (fig.  76.)* 

Geometric  Chara&er. — Refpective  imr* [nations  of  any 

two  of  the  faces  of  the  dodecahedron,  1 20°.  Angles 

$ 
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of  the  rhombus  CLGH,  C  or  G=sioq°  zS1  16"  jStru&ure  of 
L  or  Hr:  7  8°  31'  44". 

Notvvithflanding  the  vitreous  appearance  in  general 
exhibited  on  the  fradlures  of  garnets  of  the  primitive 
form,  laminae  may  be  perceived  on  them,  fituated  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  rhombufes  which  compofe  their  ftirface. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  dodecahedron  divided  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  laminae,  and  for  the  greater  fimplicity,  let 
us  fuppofe  the  fections  to  pafs  through  the  centre. 

One  of  thefe  fections,  viz.  that  which  will  be  parallel 
to  the  tw’o  rhombufes  DLFN,  BHOR,  will  concur 
with  a  hexagon,  which  would  pafs  through  the  points 
E,  C,  G,  P,  I,  A,  by  making  the  tour  of  the  cry  dal. 

A  fecond  fection  parallel  to  the  two  rhombufes  GLPF, 

BEAR,  will  coincide  with  another  hexagon  (hewn  by 
the  points  D,  C,  H,  O,  I,  N.  And  if  the  divifion  be 
continued  parallel  to  the  other  eight  rhombufes,  taken 
two  and  two,  it  will  be  found  that  the  planes  of  the 
fed  ions  will  be  confounded  with  four  ne\v  hexagons 
analogous  to  the  preceding.  But  by  refuming  all  thefe 
hexagons,  it  will  appear  that  their  fides  correfpond, 
fome  of  them  with  the  fmall  diagonals  of  the  rhombu¬ 
fes  of  the  dodecahedron,  viz.  thofe  which  would  be 
drawn  from  C  to  G,  from  A  to  I,  from  C  to  B,  &c. 
and  others  would  correfpond  with  the  different  ridges 
EC,  GP,  PI,  EA,  &c. 

1.  The  planes  then  of  the  fections  palling  through 
the  fides  and  through  the  fmall  diagonals  of  the  twelve 
rhombufes,  will  fubdivide  the  whole  furface  into  24 
ifofceles  triangles,  which  will  be  the  halves  of  thefe 
rhombufes.  2.  Since  the  planes  of  the  fections  pafs 
alfo  through  the  centre  of  the  cryflal,  they  will  de¬ 
tach  24  pyramids  with  three  faces  3  the  bafes  of 
which,  if  wre  choofe,  will  be  the  external  triangle? 
that  make  part  of  the  furface  of  the  dodecahedron,  and 
of  which  the  fummits  will  be  united  in  the  centie. 

Befides,  if  we  take,  for  example,  the  fix  tetrahe¬ 
drons,  wrhich  have  for  external  faces  the  halves  of  the 
three  rhombufes  CEDE,  CLGH,  CEBH,  thefe  fix 
tetrahedrons  will  form  a  rhomboid  reprefented  by  fig. 

77.  and  in  which  the  three  inferior  rhombufes  DLGS, 

GHBS,  DEBS,  refult  from  three  divifions  which  pafs, 
one  through  the  hexagon  DLGORA,  (fig.  76.)  \  the 
fecond  through  the  hexagon  GHBANF;  and  the  third 
through  the  hexagon  BEDFPO.  Fig.  77.  alfo  repre¬ 
fents  the  two  tetrahedrons,  the  bafes  of  which  make 
part  of  the  rhombus  CLGH.  One  of  thefe  is  marked 
with  the  letters  L,  C,  G,  S,  and  the  other  with  the 
letters  H,  C,  G,  S.  And  by  applying  what  has  been 
faid  to  the  other  nine  rhombufes,  which  are  united, 
three  and  three,  around  the  points  F,  A,  H,  (fig.  77*)» 
we  (hall  have  three  new  rhomboids  ;  from  which  it 
follows,  that  the  24  tetrahedrons,  confidered  fix  and 
fix,  form  four  rhomboids ,  fo  that  the  >  dodecahedron 
may  be  conceived  as  being  itfelf  immediately  compofed 
of  thefe  four  rhomboids,  and  in  the  iaft  analyfis  of  24 
tetrahedrons. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  dodecahedron  having 
eight  folid  angles,  each  formed  with  three  planes,  they 
might  have  been  confidered  as  the  afieniblage  of  the 
four  rhomboids,  wrhich  would  have  for  exterior  fum¬ 
mits  the  four  angles  G,  B,  D,  A  \  from  which  it  fol¬ 
low’s  that  any  one  of  the  faces,  fuch  as  CLGO,  is 
common  to  two  rhomboids,  one  of  which  would  have 
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Structure  ofJts  fummit  in  C,  and  the  other  in  G,  and  which  would 
,  (.iyftals.  themfelves  have  a  common  part  in  the  interior  of  the 
cryftal. 

We  may  remark  farther,  that  a  line  GS  (fig.  77.) 
drawn  from  any  one  G  (fig.  76.)  of  the  folid  angles 
compofed  of  three  planes,  as  tar  as  the  centre  of  the 
dodecahedron,  is  at  the  fame  time  the  axis  of  the  rhom¬ 
boid,  which  would  have  its  fummit  in  C  (fig.  76.  and 
77.).  The  compofing  rhomboids  then  have  this  proper¬ 
ty,  that  their  axis  is  equal  to  the  tides  of  the  rhombus. 
From  which,  with  a  little  attention,  we  may  conclude, 
that  in  each  tetrahedron,  fuch  as  CLGS  (fig.  77.),  all 
the  faces  are  equal  and  fimilar  itofceles  triangles. 

If  the  divifion  of  the  dodecahedron  be  continued  by 
fe&ions  palling  between  thofe  which  we  have  fuppofed 
to  be  dire&ed  towards  the  centre,  and  which  fhould  be 
parallel  to  them,  we  fhould  obtain  tetrahedrons  always 
imaller,  and  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  taking 
them  in  groups  of  fix,  they  would  form  rhomboids  of  a 
bulk  proportioned  to  their  own. 

The  tetrahedrons,  which  would  be  the  term  of  the 
divifion,  were  it  pofiible  to  reach’ it,  ought  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  real  molecules  of  the  garnet.  But  it  will 
be  feen,  that  in  the  paffage  to  the  fecondary  forms,  the 
laminee  of  fuperpofition,  which  envelope  the  nucleus, 
really  decreafe  by  rowTs  of  fmall  rhomboids,  each  of  which 
is  the  afiemblage  of  thefe  tetrahedrons. 

The  fulphuret  of  zinc,  or  blende,  has  the  fame  ftruc- 
ture  as  the  garnet.  Iiauy  informs  us  that  he  has  divid¬ 
ed  fragments  of  this  fubftance  by  very  clean  feblions,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  obtain  fucceftively  the  dodecahe¬ 
dron,  the  rhomboid  and  the  tetrahedron. 

2.  Trape%oidal Garnet ,  (fig.  78.). 

Geomet .  CharaBer . — RefpefUve  inclination  of  the  tra¬ 
pezoids,  united  three  and  three  around  the  fame 
folid  angle  D,  C,  G,  &c.  1310  48'  33"  of  the  tra¬ 
pezoids  united  four  and  four  around  the  fame  folid 
angle  7/,  x ,  r,  See.  13 1°  48'  36".  Angles  of  any 
one  of  the  trapezoids  m  D  u  L,  Lr=78°  27'  46"; 
Dzrii7°  2'  8" }  m  or  77=82°  15'  3".  The  value  of 
the  angle  L  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  acute  angle  of 
the  nucleus  of  calcareous  fpar. 

This  variety  is  the  refult  of  a  feries  of  laminae,  de- 
creafing  at  the  four  edges,  on  all  the  faces  of  the  pri* 
mi  live  dodecahedron.  For  the  more  fimplicity,  let  us 
firft  confider  the  effe&  of  this  decrement  in  regard  to 
the  rhombus  CLGH  (fig.  76.).  We  have  juft  feen 
that  this  rhombus  was  fuppofed  to  belong  in  common 
to  two  rhomboids,  which  fhould  have  for  fummits,  one 
the  point  C,  and  the  other  the  point  G.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  laminae  applied  on  this  rhombus  decreafe  to¬ 
wards  their  four  edges  by  fubtra&ions  of  a  fingle  row 
of  fmall  rhomboids,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  in  regard 
to  the  two  edges  CL,  CH,  circumftances  are  the  fame 
as  if  the  rhombus  belonged  to  the  rhomboid  which 
has  its  fummit  in  C  \  and  that  in  regard  to  the  other 


two  edges  GL,  GH,  the  efifeft  is  the  fame  as  if  the  Structure  of 


rhombus  belonged  to  the  rhomboid,  which  has  its  fum¬ 
mit' in  G.  This  difpofition  is  admiflible  here  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  particular  ftrufture  of  the  dodecahedron, 
which  permits  us  to  obtain  fmall  rhomboids  \  fome  of 
which  have  their  faces  parallel  to  the  faces  of  that  with 
its  fummit  in  C,  and  the  reft  to  that  having  its  fummit 
in  ^ 


Crystals. 


The  refults  of  the  four  decrements  being  thus  quite 
fimilar  to  each  other,  the  laminae  of  fuperpofition,  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  rhombus  CLGH,  and  on  each  of  the 
other  rhombufes  of  the  dodecahedron,  will  form  as 
many  right  quadrangular  pyramids,  which  will  have 
for  bafes  thefe  fame  rhombufes.  Fig.  79.  reprefen U 
the'  pyramids  which  reft  on  the  three  rhombufes  CLDE 
CEBH,  CGHB  (fig.  76.),  and  which  have  for  fum¬ 
mits  the  points  m ,  e,  j*,  (fig.  76.)  ;  but  on  account  of 
the  decrement  by  a  fimple  row,  the  adjacent  triangu¬ 
lar  faces,  fuch  as  E  mC,  E  s  C  of  the  two  pyramids 
that  belong  to  the  rhombufes  CLDE,  CEBH,  are  on 
a  level,  and  form  a  quadrilateral  E  tn  C  s,  But  we 
had  12  pyramids,  and  confequcntly  48  triangles. 
Thefe  divided  by  two  give  24  quadrilaterals,  which 
will  compofe  the  furface  of  the  fecondary  cryftal. 
But  becaufe*the  rhomboidal  bafes  of  the  two  pyramids 
extend  more,  in  proceeding  from  L  to  E,  or  from  H 
to  E,  than  in  proceeding  tom  D  to  C,  or  from  B 
to  C,  the  fides  tn  E,  Er  of  the  quadrilateral  will  be 
longer  than  the  fides  Cm ,  Cj\  And  befides  m  E  will 
be  equal  to  Er,  and  Cm  equal  to  Cj*.  Thus  the  qua¬ 
drilaterals  will  be  trapezoids  which  have  their  fides 
equal  two  and  two.  There  is  no  cryftalline  form  in 
which  the  ftrire,  when  they  do  exift,  {hew  in  a  more 
fenlible  manner  the  mechanifm  of  the  ftruclure  than 
in  this  variety  of  garnet.  We  may  here  fee  the  feries 
of  decreafing  rhombufes  which  form  each  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids  CLDE  m,  CEBH  j,  &c.  (fig.  79 .),  and  fome- 
times  the  furrows  are  fo  deep  that  they  produce  a 
.kind  of  Hair,  the  fteps  of  which  have  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  polilh  and  brilliancy  than  thofe  of  the  facets,  which 
are  parallel  to  the  faces  CEDL,  CHBE,  of  the  nu¬ 
cleus. 

If  the  decrements  flop  abruptly  at  a  certain  term,  fo 
that  the  pyramids  are  not  terminated,  the  24  trapezoids 
will  be  reduced  to  elongated  hexagons,  which  will  in¬ 
tercept  1 2  rhombufes  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  nucleus. 
To  this  variety  Hauy  has  given  the  name  of  intermedi¬ 
ary  garnet. 

In  the  fulphuret  of  zinc  the  regular  odlahedron  is 
the  refult  of  a  decrement  by  a  row  around  the  eight 
folid  angles,  compofed  of  three  planes,  viz.  C,  B,  O, 
G,  F,  D,  A,  I,  (fig.  76.).  The  fame  fubftance  alfo 
affumes  the  form  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  by  the  help 
of  a  decrement  by  one  row  on  four  only  of  the  eight 
folid  angles  before  mentioned,  fuch  as  C,  O,  F,  A.  The 
ftru&ure  of  this  tetrahedron  is  remarkable,  as  it  pre~ 
fents  an  afiemblage  of  other  tetrahedrons  with  ifofceles 
faces. 


Cryjials 


(d)  Theory,  the  author  obferves,  has  condu&ed  him  to  another  refult,  which  is,  that  the  fum  of  the  nucleus 
and  laminae  of  fuperpofition,  taken  together  ii\  proportion  as  the  latter  are  applied  one  upon  the  other,  is  always 
equal  to  a  fum  of  rhomboids  \  though  at  firft  view  it  does  not  appear  that  rhis  fhould  be  the  cafe,  according  to  the 
ihe  figure  of  thefe  laminee,  which  reprefent  rifing  pyramids. 
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ucHire  of 

Iryft'jls-  ^  Cryjlals  whofe  Molecules  are  Triangular  Prifms . 

Oriental. 

Kauy  has  thus  denominated  the  gem  which  is  known 
under  the  different  names  of  ruby,  fapphire ,  oriental 
topaz,  according  as  the  colour  is  red,  blue,  or  yellow* 
The  different  varieties  of  this  gem  have  not  been  ac¬ 
curately  defcribed,  and  the  nature  of  the  particular 
angles  of  each  has  not  been  precifely  indicated,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rare  occurrence  of  regularly  formed  cry- 
ftals,  or,  when  fuch  have  been  found,  on  account  of 
their  being  defaced  by  being  water-worn,  or  otherwife 
injured.  But  from  fome  cryftals  which  were  fufti- 
ciently  charadlerifed,  Hauy  obtained  the  following  re- 
ill  Its. 


I.  Primitive  Oriental, 

This  mineral  cryflallizes  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
hexahedral  prifm,  which  is  divifible  parallel  to  its  bafes. 
According  to  theory,  which  points  out  other  joinings 
parallel  to  the  planes,  the  molecule  is  an  equilateral 
triangular  prifm.  The  height  of  this  prifm,  calculated 
by  theory,  is  a  little  lefs  than  three  times  the  height  of 
the  triangle  of  the  bafe. 

2.  Elongated  Oriental ,  (fig.  80.) . 

Geometric  CharaEler . — Refpedtive  inclinations  of  the 
'triangles  IAS,  IBS,  1390  54'.  Angles  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  IAS,  A— *22°  54'.  I  or  S=78°  47. i 

This  form  is  the  refult  of  a  decrement  by  a  fimple 
row  of  fmall  quadrangular  prifms  on  all  the  edges  of  the 
bafes  of  the  nucleus.  Let  q  d  (fig.  75.)  be  the  fupe- 
rior  bafe,  fuhdivided  into  fmall  triangles,  which  repre¬ 
fen  t  the  analogous  bafes  of  fo  many  molecules.  The 
edges  of  the  lamina  of  fuperpolition  will  correfpond  fuc- 
ceflively  to  the  hexagons  h  i  l  m  n  r,  e  k  u  x  y  v,  &c. ; 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  fubtradlions  take  place 
by  rows  of  fmall  parallolopipeds  of  quadrangular  prifms 
compofed  each  of  two  triangular  prifms. 

3.  Minor  Oriental . 

Geometric  CharaEler, — Dodecahedron  formed  of  two 
right  pyramids  lefs  elongated  than  thofe  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  variety.  The  triangles  correfponding  to 
IAS,  IBS,  are  inclined  to  each  other  1220  36'.  In 
each  of  thefe  triangles  the  angle  of  the  fummit  is  310, 
and  each  of  the  angles  at  the  bafe  is  740  30'. 

The  law  of  which  this  variety  is  the  refult,  differs 
from  that  which  produces  the  preceding,  as  it  deter¬ 
mines  a  mixed  decrement  by  three  r#ws  in  breadth  and 
two  rows  in  height. 

4.  Enneagonal  Oriental ,  (fig.  81.). 

Geometric  CharaEler. —  Inclination  of  each  fmall  tri¬ 
angle,  fuch  as  c  q  z,  to  the  adjacent  bafe  aciplbged , 
122°  1 8'. 

This  is  the  elongated  oriental,  whofe  fummits  are  re¬ 
placed  by  two  faces,  parallel  to  the  bafes  of  the  nucleus, 
with  the  addition  of  fix  fmall  ifofceles  triangles  c  q  z, 
Ibfv  %  rn,  &c.  the  three  fuperior  of  which  are  alter¬ 
nate  in  pofition  with  the  three  inferior.  Thefe  triangles 
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are  the  refult  of  a  decrement,  by  three  rows  of .  fmall  Structure  ot 
quadrangular  prifms  on  the  three  angles  of  the  fuperior  v  * ry 
bafe  of  the  nucleus,  fuch  as  d,  g  (fig.  75*)»  an^  on 
the  intermediate  angles  of  the  interior  bale.  It  may 
be  readily  conceived,  that  in  the  decrement  which 
takes  place,  for  example,  on  the  angle  g ,  the  three  rows 
which  remain  unoccupied  between  that  angle  and  the 
correfponding  edge  of  the  fill!  lamina  of  fuperpofition, 
are,  1.  the  fmall  rhombus^  0  1  p,  which  alone  forms  the 
firft  row  •,  2.  the  two  rhombufes  0  s  t  i,p  *z>  d  i\  3.  the 
three  rhombufes  fituated  on  the  fame  line  behind  the 
two  preceding. 

Cry fials  of  this  gem  are  chiefly  found  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pegu.  Some  have  been  found  in  France,  which  have 
received  the  name  of  fapphires  of  Puy.  They  have 
been  alto  found  at  a  little  diltance  from  Velay,  on  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet  near  the  village  of  Expaiily,  vrhere 
they  are  mixed  with  garnets  and  hyacinths.  I  hefe  have 
all  the  characters  of  the  ftone  which  is  denominated  on* 
ental  fapphire. 


V.  Difference  between  Structure  and  Incre¬ 
ment. 


In  what  has  been  faid  refpecting  the  decrements  to 
which  the  laminae  of  fuperpofuion  are  fubjedted,  the 
author  obferves,  that  it  was  his  view  only  to  unfold  the 
laws  of  ftrudlure  ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  is  far  from  be¬ 
lieving  that  in  the  formation  of  a  dodecahedral  cryftal, 
or  one  of  any  other  form,  having  a  cube  for  a  nucleus, 
the  cryftallization  has  originally  produced  that  nu¬ 
cleus  fuch  as  it  is  extracted  from  the  dodecahedron, 
by  the  fucceffive  application  of  all  the  laminse  of  fuper¬ 
pofition  with  which  it  is  covered.  It  feems  proved,  ori . 
the  contrary,  that  from  the  firft  moment  the  cryftal  is 
already  a  very  fmall  dodecahedron,  containing  a  cubi¬ 
cal  nucleus  proportioned  to  its  fmall  fize,  and  that  the 
cryftal  afterwards  increafes  by  degrees  without  changing 
its  form,  by  new  layers  which  envelope  it  on  ali  tides, 
fo  that  the  nucleus  increafes  alfo,  preferving  always  the 
fame  relation  with  the  whole  dodecahedron. 

An  example  taken  from  a  plane  figure  will  make 
this  more  linking  5  and  what  is  faid  ret  pedling  this  fi¬ 
gure  may  be  eafily  applied  to  a  folid,  fince  a  plane  fi¬ 
gure  may  be  always  conceived  as  a  fe&ton  of  a  folid. 
Let  ER  FN  (fig.  82.)  be  an  arrangement  of  fmall  fquares, 
in  which  the  fquare  ABCD,  compofed  of  49  partial 
fquares,  reprefents  a  fedlion  of  the  nucleus,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  fquares  R,  S,  G,  A,  I,  L,  &c.  that  of  the  kind 
of  flair  formed  by  the  laminae  of  fuperpofition.  It  may 
be  readily  conceived,  that  the  arrangement  began  with 
the  fquare  ABCD  }  and  that  different  files  of  fmall 
fquares  were  afterwards  applied  on  each  of  the  fides  of 
the  central  fquare ;  for  example,  on  the  fide  AB,  firft 
the  five  fquares  comprehended  between  I  and  3VI,  next 
the  three  fquares  comprehended  between  L  and  O,  and 
then  the  fquare  E.  This  increment  correfponds  with 
that  which  would  take  place  if  the  dodecahedron  began 
by  being  a  cube  proportioned  to  its  bulk,  and  which  in- 
creafed  afterwards  with  the  addition  of  continually  de- 
creating  laminae. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  arrangement  may  be 
conceived  to  be  fuch  as  is  reprefented  in  fig.  84.  in 
which  the  fqaare  a  b  c  d  is  compofed  of  only  nine  mo¬ 
lecules,  and  bears  upon  each  of  its  fides  only  one 
?  fquare 
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Structure  of  fquare  e,  or  r  ;  and  that  afterwards  by  means  of 
,  Cryflals.  ^  tjle  application  of  new  fquares  arranged  round  the  for- 
mer^  the  affortment  has  become  that  of  fig.  83.  where 
the  central  fquare  a!  bf  cf  df  is  formed  of  25  fmall 
fquares,  and  bears  on  each  fide  of  its  Tides  a  file  of 
three  fquares,  plus  a  terminating  fquare  e\  n,,f  \  or  r* ; 
and  that,  in  fhort,  by  a  farther  application,  the  affort- 
ment  of  fig.  83.  is  converted  into  that  of  fig.  82. 
Thefe  different  tranfitions  will  give  fome  notion  of 
the  manner  in  which  fecondary  cryflals  may  increafe 
in  bulk,  and  yet  retain  their  fqrm  )  and  from  this  it 
will  appear,  that  the  flruflure  is  combined  with  that 
augmentation  of  bulk,  fo  that  the  law’,  according  to 
which  all  the  laminae  applied  in  the  nucleus  of  the  cry- 
flal,  when  arrived  at  its  greateft  dimenfions*  fucceffive- 
ly  decreafe,  in  departing  from  this  nucleus,  exifled  al¬ 
ready  in  the  rifmg  cryltal. 

Such  is  the  ingenious  theory  of  the  flrublure  of 
cryflals,  which  the  author  ebferves,  is  in  this  fimilar 
to  other  theories,  that  it  fets  out  from  a  principal  fafl, 


on  which  it  'makes  all  fa£ls  of  the  fame  kind  to  de-  Structured? 
pend,  and  which  are  only  as  it  were  corollaries.  This 
fa6l  is  the  decrement  of  the  laminae  fuperadded  tb  I 

the  primitive  form  and  it  is  by  bringing  back  this 
decrement  to  fimple  and  regular  laws,  fufceptible  of 
accurate  calculation,  that  theory  arrives  at  refults,  the 
truth  of  which  is  proved  by  the  mechanical  divifion  of 
cryflals,  and  by  observation  of  their  angles.  'But  new 
refearches  are  flill  wanting,  in  order  to  afeend  a  few 
fteps  farther  towards  the  primitive  laws  by  which 
cryflallization  is  regulated.  The  objebl  of  one  of 
thefe  refearches  w’ould  be  to  explain  how  thefe  fmall 
polyhedrons,  which  are  as  it  were  the  rudiments  of 
cryflals  of  a  fenfible  bulk,  fometimes  reprefent  the  pri¬ 
mitive  form,  without  modification  ;  fometimes  a  fe¬ 
condary  form  produced  in  virtue  of  a  law  of  decre¬ 
ment  j  and  to  determine  the  circumflances  which  pro¬ 
duce  decrements  on  the  edges,  as  wreli  as  thofe  which 
give  rife  to  decrements  on  the  angles. 
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